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Note on the Dictionary 

The Dictionary of National Biography comprises the following 
distinct works: 

X. The D.N.B. from the earliest times to jgoo. 

In two alphabetical series: 

Vols. I-XXI. 

Vol. XXII (Supplementary). 

At the end of each of the 21 volumes is an alphabetical 
index of the lives in that volume and of those in vol. 22 
which belong to the same part of the alphabet. 

2. The Twentieth-Century D,N.B, 

(a) igoi-igii, three volumes in one. 

(b) igi 2 -ig 2 i, with an index covering 1901-1921. 

(c) xg22-ig30, with an index covering 1901-1930. 

3. The Concise D.N.B. One volume. 

An opiiome of the main work and its supplement to 1900 
in one alphabet, followed by an epitome of the Twentieth- 
Century D.N.B. in one alplwbet. 
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NOTE 


In reprinting the twenty-two volumes of the main Dictionary in 
1921-2 and again in 1937^ it seemed best to leave the text unaltered. 
The bulk of the corrections hitherto received or collected by the 
present Publishers is insignificant when compared with the magnitude 
of the work, and would not justify the issue of a ‘new edition’ pur- 
porting to supersede the editions now in the libraries and in private 
hands. The collection and classification of such corrections for future 
use is, however, being steadily carried on ; and students of biography 
are invited to communicate their discoveries to the Publishers. 

Two changes have been made in reprinting : — 

1. The lists of Contributors originally prefixed to each of the 
sixty-six volumes, and later combined in twenty-two lists, have been 
combined in one list which is now printed in Volume 1 only. 

2. In using the main Dictionary (to 1900) it is necessary to remem- 
ber that it is in two alphabetical series: Vols. 1-21, and the supple- 
mentary Vol. 22, in which were added lives of persons who had died 
too late for inclusion in their places (as well as lives of some who had 
been accidentally omitted). It has been sought to mitigate the incon- 
venience arising from this by adding to the index at the end of each 
volume those names, occurring in Vol. 22, which belong to the same 
part of the alphabet. These ‘supplementary’ names are added at the 
bottom of each page. It is thus possible to ascertain, by reference to 
a single volume, whether any person (who died before 1901) is or is 
not in the 22- volume Dictionary. 

The opportunity has been taken, in accordance with the wishes of 
the donors, to commemorate upon each title-page the name of the 
munificent Founder. 




CONTENTS OF VOLS. 1-22 


1. Memoir of George Smith, by Sidney Lee, first published in September 1901 
in the first volume of the original edition of the Supplement. 

A Statistical Account of the D.N.B., first published in June 1900 as a 
preface to Volume 63 of the original issue of the Dictionary. 

Abbadie-Beadon = Vols. 1-3 as originally published 1886. 


2. Beal-Browell 


)) 

4-6 

99 

99 

1886-6. 

3. Brown-Chaloner 

= 

91 

7-9 

99 

99 

1886-7. 

4. Chamber-Craigie 

- 

99 

10-12 

99 

99 

1887. 

6. Craik-Drake 


99 

13-16 

99 

99 

1888. 

6. Drant-Finan 


99 

16-18 

99 

99 

1888-9. 

7. Finch-Gloucester 

= 

99 

19-21 

99 

99 

1880-90. 

8. Glover-Harriott 


99 

22-24 

99 

99 

1890. 

9. Harris-Hovenden 

= 

99 

25-27 

9 ) 

99 

1891. 

10. Howard-Kenneth 

= 

99 

28-30 

99 

99 

1891-2. 

11. Kennett-Lluel}^ 


99 

31-33 

99 

99 

1892-3. 

12. Llwyd-Mason 


99 

34-36 

99 

99 

1893. 

13. Masquerier-Myles 

= 

99 

37-39 

99 

99 

1894. 

14. Myllar-Owen 

ss 

99 

40-42 

99 

99 

1894r^. 

1^. Owens-Pockrich 


99 

43-46 

99 

99 

1896-6. 

16. Pocock-Robins 

= 

99 

46-48 

99 

99 

1896. 

17. Robinson-Sheares 

= 

99 

49-61 

99 

99 

1897. 

18. Shearman-Stovin 

= 

99 

62-64 

99 

99 

1897-8. 

19. Stow-Tytler 

= 

99 

66-67 

99 

99 

1808-9. 

20. Ubaldini-Whewell 

= 

99 

68-60 

99 

99 

1899. 

21. Whichcord-Zuylestein 

= 

99 

61-63 

99 

99 

1900. 

22. Supplement 

= 

99 

64rm 

99 

99 

1001. 


With a Prefatory Note, filrst published in September 1901 in the first 
volume of the original edition of the Supplement. 


Notai— Foto. \~2\,asor%g%7My issued 1886-1890, iwrc edited hy Sir Leslie Stephen; 
Vols. 22-26, 1890-1891, hy Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee; Fob. 
27-66, 1891-1901, by Sir Sidney Lee. 
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In tlie following year he visited the field of 
"Waterloo and made a painting of * La Belle 
Alliance’ (in the collection of Baroness 
Burdett OouttB)i He also drew a portrait of 
Napoleon’s guide, J. B. Coster. In 1823 he 
retired from his profession, having ama^d a 
comfortable fortune, and settled at Brighton, 
where he resided for the remainder of his life. 
He revi«*ited Paris in 1850, and in 1861 m^e 
a tour in Germany with Henry Crabb Robin- 
[q. v.J Masquerier still painted occa- 


his retirement; in 1831 he 


son 

sionally after , « o 

exhibited * A Marriage in the Church of St. 
Germain TAuxerrois, Paris/ and in 1838 
* Buonaparte and Marie Louise viewing the 
Tomb of Charles tlie Bold at Bruges.’ He 
died at Brighton on 13 March 1 866. His re- 
maining pictures, sketch-books, &c., became 
the property of a relative, Mr. D. E. Forbes, 
and were sold by auction at ChrisHe’s on 
19 Jan. 1878. A number of his sketch- 
books were in the possession of his friend. 
Baroness Burdett Courts. 

Among the notabilities painted by him 
were Miss Mellon and Miss O’Neil G)oth in 
the collection of Baroness Burdett Ooutts), 
and Warren Hostings (engraved by S. Free- 
man for CadelVs * Portraits’), besides many 
of his personal friends and relations. Mas- 
querier was popular in cultivated and intel- 
lectual society, numbering among his friends 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. [q. v.], and his 
daughter. Baroness Burdett Ooutts. He was 
also on intimate terms with Henry Crabb 
Robinson [a. v.], and Michael Faraday [q. v.l, 
who never lorgot some early assistance which 
Masquerier rendered him. Campbell, the 
poet, described Masquerier as ^ a pleasant little 
fellow, with French vivacity’ (see Beattie, 
qf Campbell). Masquerier painted his 
o^n portrait more than once. lie married in 
1812 ilachel , widow of Dr. Robert Eden Scott, 

S rofi^or of moral philosophy at Aberdeen, 
Rughter of Duncan Forbes, esq., of Thain- 
atone ; she died in 1850, leaving no children. 

[Gent. Mag. 1866, new ser. xliii. 6i0 ; Ottley’s 
DicL of Keoent and Living Painters ; Reilgravo’s 
Diet of Artists ; Diaries of Henry Crabb Ro- 
binson; information from Baionoss Burdett 
Ooutts and George Soharf, esq., C.B.] L. C. 

MA SS ER KENB, Eabl of. [See Skef- 
nivoTON, OLOTWUBTur, Second Eabl, 1742- 
1805.] 

M ABflKRKEN E, VisooTTwra. [See Clot* 
woBTUT, SiE John, first Viscount, d, 1666 : 
Skbffinotob', Sib John, second Viscount, 
d. 1695.] 

l^flSBT, SibED WARD (1019 P-1 674P). 
major-general, was the fifth son of John 
MsMej of Ooddington, Cheahire, and Anne, 


daughter of Richard Grosvenor of Eaton 
(Obmebod, Hist, of C^shtrefed, 1882, ii. 72^ 
782). The story that Edward Massey served 
as an apprentice on London Bridw and ran 
away to Holland seems improbable, but he 
may have been in the Low Countries as a 
< soldier of fortune ’ before the outbreak of 
the first Scottish war in 1639, by which date 
he had returned to England (Olabbitdon, 
Hist ofBebelliony ed. 1888, bk. vii. § 168). 
Massey then took service in Charles’s army 
as captain of pioneers in Colonel William 
Legge’s regiment (^.) At the commencement 
of the English civil war in 1642 Massey joined 
the king at York, but, dissatisfied with his 
preferment, went over to the parliament, and 
became lieutenant-colonel in a foot regpment 
under Henry Grey, first earl of Stamford 
[q. V.], (Peacock, Army Lists of the Bound- 
heads and CavalierSf p. 27). He was present 
at Worcester (23 Sept. 1642), after which 
his regiment was sent to Hereford and to 
Gloucester, where the Earl of Stamford was 
appointed governor (December 1642). The 
Earl of Stamford soon afterwards marched 
west against Hopton, and Massey was left 
behind as deputy-governor with one regi- 
ment. 

From this time until 1645 Massey played 
an important part in the war in the west, 
first in defending Gloucester from royalist 
attacks, and secondly in using that city as a 
basis from which to conquer the surround- 
ing country. The first royalist attack took 
place before Massey had been in command 
many weeks. On 7 Jan. 1643 Prince Rupert 
appeared before Gloucester, summoned and * 
prepared to storm the city, hut withdrew next 
day to Oxford. Massey now tried to strengthen 
his position by seizing the places of strength 
in the neighbourhood. He took Sudeley 
Castle, the seat of Lord Chandos, on 29 Jan., 
hut abandoned It a few days later, after 
Rupert had stormed Cirencester (2 Feb.) In 
March a Welsh army, under Lord Herbert, 
advanced to Highnam, expecting to be joined 
by Rupert in a combined attack on Glou- 
cester. On 23 March an attack was made 
on the Welsh troops at Highnam, in which 
Massey himself tookpart ; and the next day, 
with the aid of Waller, the Welsh were d^ 
feated and Highnam taken, nearly fifteen 
himdred prisoners being led into Gloucester. 
Mawey then took Tewkesbury, and, with 
Waller, tried unsuccessfully to prevent 
Prince Maurice crossing the Severn at Uplan 

fo Ripple Reia on 

(^bbbt, ‘ ffigtoi& Relation* 
M BtbUot^ Ohue. p. 88). Still attempt- 
ing to make Qlou^tep secure on the western 
side, Maasep and WaUer took Hereford, and 
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cleared the eastern side of that county. Mas- 
sey now became governor of Gloucester. 

The defeat of Waller at Roundway Down 
Q8 July 1648), followed by the surrender of 
Bristol, exposed Gloucester to greater danger. 
The sole force at Massey’s command con- 
sisted of two regiments of foot and two hun- 
dred horse, and a few trained bands and re- 
formadoes — in all some fifteen hundred men. 
As the king’s intention of besieging Glou- 
cester became apparent, Massey opened nego- 
tiations with the royalists, either to gain 
time or possibly with the real intention of 
handing the city over to the king (see Wab- 
BURTON, Prince Rupert, ii. 278, 280; Claebn- 
DON, Hist, of Rebellion, bk. vii. § 168 ; Gab- 
DINBR, Hist, of the Cheat Civil War, i. 288). 
On 10 Aug. the king’s army appeared before 
the walls, and the siege continued till 6 Sept., 
when it was raised on the Earl of Essex’s 
approach. The general supplied the town 
with ammunition (of which only three bar- 
rels remained at the end of the siege), but 
was unable to leave any troops behind. On 
16 Sept, the thanks of both houses of par- 
liament and a sum of 1,000/. were voted to 
Massey {Commons^ Journals, iii. 241 ; cf. 
Gardiner, Hist, of Great Civil War, vol. i. 
chap. X. ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 164-6 ; 
Wabhboden’s Bibliotheca Glmicestrmsis), 
Massey, now anxious to act on the ofiensive, 
vainly sought to get either supplies from par- 
liament or another commission in the army. 
During October 1648 the royalists were gra- 
duaUy surrounding Gloucester, and frequent 
skirmishes tookplace, especially with Sir John 
Wintour’s garrison in the Forest of Dean, 
at Berkeley, and Brookthorpe Hill, where 
Massey was beaten. A vain attempt was 
made by the royalists in mid- winter to win 
Gloucester through the expected treachery 
of Captain Backhouse, who acted throughout 
with cognisance of Massey (Corbet, Relation, 
ut supra, p. 78). In March 1644 the com- 
mand of tlie royalist forces in Herefordshire 
and the neighbourhood was given to Colonel 
Nicholas Mynne. In April 1644 Massey was 
reinforced and able to act on the ofiensive, 
attacking the royalists in Herefordshire and 
taking Westbury, Newnham (garrisoned by 
Sir John Wintour’s troops), and Beverston 
Castle, and shortly afterwards Malmesbury 
and Tewkesbury. Lydney and Berkeley alone 
remained to the king in Gloucestershire, but 
MasseVs deficiency m men and money ham- 
pered his movements. 

In the early sununer of 1644 Massey was 
again able to take the field against Mynne, 
was planning a combined attack by the 
Herefordshire and Gloucestershire royalists 
on the city. The design failed, however, 


owing to the defeat and death of Mynne at 
Eldersfield (August 1644) (ib, p. HI). In 
September Massey destroyed Beachley Camp 
and took Monmouth (^ Sept.) Massey 
could not garrison the places he had won, 
and Beachley was reoccupied by the royalists ; 
but Massey returned on 14 Oct., and, after a 
desperate struggle, in which Massey’s head- 
piece was knocked ofi by the butt-end of a 
musket, succeeded in dislodging the enemv, 
killing thirty and capturing as many as 280 
(ib. p. 127). 

Rupert now made another attack on the 
counties round Gloucester, and Massey failed 
to take Sir John Winter’s house, near Lyd- 
ney, which was, however, soon deserted by 
the royalists and fired. He was beaten by 
Rupert at Ledburv on 22 April 1646, but on 
26 May took Evesham. He was made gene- 
ral of the Western Association on 24 May 
(Lords* Journals, vii. 893), i.e. of the forces 
raised by the five counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts. 

During the campaigns of 1646 and 1646 
Massey co-operated with Fairfax in the re- 
duction of the west. He joined Fairfax in 
July 1646 near Taunton, routed General 
Porter at Hminster on 9 July, and took part 
in the storming of Bridgwater (Carte, On- 
ginal Letters, i. 181 ; Spriggb, Anglia Redi^ 
viva, pp. 70, 77). He was afterwards sent 
to Taunton, apparently to mevent Goring 
from marching northwards. Throughout the 
rest of the year and the winter of 1646-6 he 
remained in Somerset and Devonshire, block- 
ing the king’s garrisons, especially Barn- 
staple, and taking Warham and other places. 
In July 1640 he took his seat in parliament 
as member for Gloucester, and on 20 Oct. 
his brigade waedisbanded at Devizes by order 
of both houses (Ltjdlow, Memoirs, ed. 1722, 
ii. 181). In the struggle between the par- 
liament and the army, the presbyterian 
leaders endeavoured to make use of Massey’s 
skill and popularity, and during the summer 
of 1647 he became one of the leaders of the 
city against the army, along with Waller and 
Foyntz; was named commander-in-chief of 
the city forces ; and on 80 July joined the 
presbyterian committee of safety. On 2 April 
1 647 parliament appointed Masseur lieutenant- 
general of horse, under Skippon, in the army 
intended to be sent to Ir^nd. But the 
officers of the new model were disinclined to 
serve under him, some alleging that he was 
* a profane man, and unfit for a command,’ 
the real objection being that he was * not ot 
the faction which they call the army’ (Wal- 
ler, Vindication, p. 84). The army on 
16 June on its arrival in London impeached 
him and ten others on the ground of their 
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designingto raise a new civil war (for charges 
see Old parliamentary Hist xvi. 70, 116), 
and on the approach of the army to London 
Mnanej fled to Holland. On 9 Aug., to- 
gether with Poryntz, he published an apology 
exflaini^ their flight and justifying their 
action (Rubhwobth, CoUectwns, vii. 766). 
Massey, idthough summoned to appear in 
parliament before 16 Oct. 1647 and answer 
the charges, did not return to take his seat 
till early in September 1648. From that 
time till his exclusion by Pride’s Purge 
(6 Dec.) he sat and voted with the presby- 
terians. On 12 Dec. he was inmrisoned with 
Waller, but escaped on 18 Jan. from St. 
James’s to Holland (tb, vii. 1894; Claeek- 
DON, Hist of Jiebellum, xi. 208 ; Clarendm 
State Papers^ i. 404). 

Massey now definitely took service under 
the king, and spent some time at the Hague 
and Inter at Breda. He was one of the few 


English royalists whom the Scots allowed 
to attend on Charles II. In preparation for 
Charles’s invasion he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general and second in command of a 


regiment of horse to be raised by the Duke 
of Buckingham (Hbxth, CArontcZe, ed. 1603, 
pp. 506, 629). Massey was made governor of 


g u 506, 629). Massey was made governor of 
irkcaldy , ue kept the bridge five miles east 
of Stirling with a brigade of horse against 
Cromwell, and took part in the battle of 
Inverkeithing on 20 July 1051 (Whitelock, 

L 472). When Charles marched into Eng- 
id, Massey preceded him, and vainly at- 
tempted tx) induce the Lancashire presby- 
terians, with whom lie had some personal 
influence, to join the king (Clabendon, Siet. 

Rebellion, xiii, § 68). He took part in the 
uirmish at Warrington Bridge, and on 
29 Aug. tried in vain to hold Upton Bridge 
against Lambert. In the fight Massey was 
injured, and was therefore unable to take 
part in the battle of Worcester (3 Sept.); 
ne, however, accompanied Charles in his 
flight as far as Droitwich, where he fell be- 


hind and threw himself on the protection of | 
Lady Stamford at Broadgate, Leioestershire 
xiii. §§ 73, 186; Cary, MemoriaU of 
Civil War, pp. 376, 381). When sufficiently 
recovered ho was moved to London for trial, 
and, after making an inefleetual attempt to 
eacape, waa lodg^ in the Tower (November 
1651). He escaped, however, in August 
1652, and fled to Holland (Olarerdok, Hiet. 
ef RebelSm, xiii. J 1,37), and for some vears 
worked, as one of the leaders of the piisby- 
terian party, to bring about the return of 
Charles. In spite of plotting and negotia- 
Ung, Massey was looked upon with distrust 
by the royalists. Sir Walter StrickUnd 
wrote 01 him in December 1649: ‘And truly I 


have not yet seen a man thrust himself^nto a 
business with less advantage than he did. It 
seems that he had rather play at a small 
game than stand out ’ (Cart, MemoriaU qf 
Civil War, ii. 203). Hyde also wrote of 
Massey as 'a wonderfully vain and weak 
man* {Clarendm State Papers, iii. 144). 
Massey seems, however, to have been useful 
to Charles in negotiations with the English 
presbyterians. He visited England in 1654 
and 1666 on this business, and again after 
Oliver Cromwell’s death. In 1666 he was 
in Denmark (Clareindon State Papers, in the 
Bodleian, iii. 67), and in 1657 mention is 
made of his possible employment by the 
Spaniards (tb. p. 899). In 1669 Massey was 
busy round GHoucesisr preparing for a rising, 
but was betrayed by Sir Richard Willis and 
was taken. He escaped at NympsfieldHill on 
31 July 1669 (Clarendon, ^iet. of Rebellion, 
xvi. § § 26, 31 , 37). In January 1660 Charles 
empowered him to renew his attempts on 
Gloucester, and appointed him governor. 
Massey, after conferrmg with General Monck 
in London, arrived in the city in March 
{Clarendon State Papers, iii. 646, 647), and 
represented it in the Convention parliament 
(cf. Thurlob, vii. 864, 866, 872, 877). 
After the Restoration he was rewarded by 
knighthood {Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 
p. 199), and on 16 May by a vote of 1,1X)0/., 
which was increased by a second vote of 
3,000/. on Ift'Dec. {Cbmmons* Journals, viii. 
215). In September he was appointed go- 
vernor of Jamaica, but did not go thither, 
as he was elected M.P. for (Gloucester in , 
April 1661. In 1665 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners of prizes {ib. 1664-5, 
p. 246), and during the Dutch war was com- 
mander of auxiliary troops to be raised by 
himself (tA. 1665-6, p. 520). He continued 
to sit in parliament until his death, which 
took place, according to Le Neve, in Ire- 
land either towards the end of 1674 or the 
beginning of 1676 (Lb Nbvb, Pedigrees qf 
Knights, yg. 61-2; NarnesqfMembersreUArned 
to serve m Parliament, i. 523 ; Accounts and 
Papers, voL IxiL) He was unmarried. 

Massey, as a strong presbyterian and a 
pronounced enemy of mdependency, was op- 
posed to Charles I on religious rather than 
on TOlitical grounds. He was straightfox^ 
wara and honest (none of the charges brought 
against him have been proved), and of great 
personal bravery. He had alro the power 
of winning the confidence of those abmxt 
him. In person he waa of a * midd le statore,’ 
with* brown hair* and * sanguine complexion* 
(A New Hue and Cry after Mmar^Qemaral 
Afatsqf iiiidsoiiidotAar«,l^don,l^ Por- 
traits of him appear in Ricraft*a * Survey ef 
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England’s Champions ’ (ed. 1647, chap, xt.), time at which Indians, accordii^ to Maaser, 
and with the * V erses on the Siege of Glouces- were beaten in this war {Memorialf nt supra), 
ter and Colonel Massey,’ 1647. Massey was transferred to his old regiment, 

[Bibliotheca Glouceatpensis, ed. Waehboum, the 27th Inniskillings, at his own request, 
Gloucester, 1826, contaioing reprints of the most a^d commanded the grenadiers of the ar my 
important tracts, &e., relating to Massey’s go- in the advance on Montreal in 1760. He 
vemorship of Gloucester, induding reprint of commanded a battalion of jyenadiers at the 
Corbet’s Historical Belation of the Military Go- capture of Martinique in 1761, and at the 
Temment of Gloucester, originally prin^ in conquest of Havana in 1762. He was several 
1646. Bor Massey’s pedigree, Ormerod’s His- times severely wounded (t6.) Hecoqimanded 
toiy of Cheshire; for letters Cal. State Papers, the 27th— ‘the Enniskillen Regiment’ he 
pom. 1644 and 1646. Other anthoritiaa are re- .tyie, it in his letters-nt New York and 
feiied to m the text.] 0. N. B. Quebec in 1788-9, and afterwards in Ireland. 

MASSEY, E^RE, first Babon Clabina He was appointed colonel of the regiment on 
(1719-1804), general, bom on 24 May 1719, 19 Feb. 1778. As a m^r-general he went 
was fifth son of Colonel Hugh Massey of out to Nova Scotia inl776,and commanded 
Duntry league, co. Limerick, and his wife the troops at Halifax for four years. Later 
Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the Right Hon. he held command at Cork. A plan of his 
George Evans, father of George, first baron for the defence of Cork in 1780 is in British 
Carbery. His eldest brother was Hugh, &8t Museum Add. MS. 88178, f. 240. 
lord Massey. In a memorial of his services For many following years he appears to 
(Home Office Papers, Ireland, voL ccccxl.) he have remained unemployed. In some letters 
states that he ‘ purchased a pair of colours ’ to General Sir John Vaughan about 1798-4 
in the 27th foot in 1739, and went with {JEgerton MS, 2137, ff. 76, 93, 140), Massey 
the regiment to the West Indies as lieu- relates his disappgintments in not obtaining a 
tenant of the grenadiers. The 27 th foot, of command Qis lieutenant-general), and his vex- 
which General William Blakeney (afterwards ations at me appointment by the Marcuis of 
Lord Blakeney fq. v.]) was colonel, was at Buckingham, the lord-lieutenant, of ‘Popish 
Porto Bello, with Admiral Vernon, in 1789, children’ (Master Talbot, aged eight, Master 
and the few survivors returned home in Be- Skerritt, aged nine, and others), to ensig^cies 
cemBer 1740. The English milita^ records in his regiment. ‘ Indeed, my dear brother 
show the dates of Massey’s commissions in the gprenadier, my heart is broke.’ The carrying 
27th foot as ensign, 25 Jan. 1741 ; hitherto of the standards taken at Martinique in 1794 
8 Nov. 1741 {Home Ojffice Mil, Entry Booh, in state to St. Paul’s appears to have greatly 
xviii. 47, 248). Massey served with ms regi- roused his ire. ‘We had no such honours 
ment in Scotland in 1745-1746, and was made paid to our noble and brave commander, 
captain-lieutenant, and captain in the regi- HeneralMonckton 1’ Later in 1794 he writes 
ment by the Duke of Cumberland, apparenuy in quite a jubilant strain, having obtained 
in 1747 (t6.), captain 24 May 1761, and major the Cork command, which he hela until his 
10 Dec. 17 56. In 1757 he went out to North promotion to full general in 1796. The com- 
Amenca as a major 46th foot, of which he be- mand was a critical one, seeing, among other 
came lieutenant-colonel in 1758, and the year causes, the difficulties with new regiments, 
after commanded the regiment in the expedi- which the government persisted in ‘ £afting ’ 
tion to Niagara, succeeding to the command in defiance of their recruiting engagements, 
of the kingfs trooM when Brigadier-genend He quelled a mutiny of two thousand of 
I^ideaux was killed. Mass^ states ( Jlfe- these young troops at Spike Island in 1796, 
morial, ut supra) that as Sir William John- * which was near being a very serious husi- 
son [q. V.] was in command of a large body of ness, but by General Massey’s exertions they 
Indians, who were lukewarm in our cause, he laid down their arms ’ (see Mil, Library, voL 
waived the chief command in favour of John- viii.) In a letter to the Duke of Poitlan^ 
son. Massey commanded in the action at dated 9 Nov. 1800, the Marquis Cornwallis 
La Belle Famille, where with five hundred states that Massey had ‘ most strongly urged 
of the 46th and some Indians he routed upon him’ that his wife should be made a 
eighteen hundred fVench regulars and Ca- peeress in her own right, as a reward for his 
nadians, together with five hundred Indians, own ‘ long and faithml services as a soldier 
taking aU the French officers but one pri- and his smous loyalty as a sulnect’ (C^m* 
soners. This actum took place in view of tDallis Corregponiemse, iii.801). Massey waa 
Fort Niagara, which surrendered immedi- raised to the peerage of Ireli^ on 27 Dee. 
ately aftemards, leaving the whole region 1800, under the title of Baron Clarina of Elm 
of the Upper Oluo in possession of the Eng- Pork, oo. Limerick. He died a full general, 
lish (Pabkmah, iL 247). This was the first eolonel of the 27th TnniskiHing foot, jpamhal 
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of the army in Ireland, and governor of Lime- 
rich and 01 the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
on 17 May 1804, aged 85. 

Massey married Catherine, sister of Robert 
Clements, first earl of Leitrim, by whom he 
had four children. Two of his successors in 
the title — hie second and only surviving son, 
Nathaniel William, second baron, who died 
a major-general on the stafi* in the West 
Tndittii in 1810, and his great-grandson, the 
fourth baron (d. 1897), who served in the 
05th regiment in the Crimea and the Indian 
mutiny — ^rose to general’s rank. 

[Burke's and FoHior’fl Poemgos, under * Cla- 
rina’ and 'MiLssy;' Lodge’s Peerage, vii. 162; 
Memorial of Services, Home Ofilce Papers, Ire- 
land, Tol. cccc'xl. ; see also Printed Calendars of 
Home Office l*Hpers from 1770; Parkman's Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, London, 1884 ; Brit. Mil. Li- 
brary, vol. viii. 1799.] H. M. C. 

MASSEY, JOHN (1061 P-1716), catholic 
divine, born about 1661, was son (according 
to the entry in the Oxford matriculation re- 
gister) of John Massey, ^ pleb.,’ of Bristol, So- 
merset. His father is said to have been a 
presbyterian minister, at one time settled in 
Wiltshire. Becoming clerk at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1666, he matriculated there 
on 26 Nov. 16()9, at the age of eighteen, and 
graduated B.A. from Magdalen Hall in 1678. 
Meanwhile in 1672 he was elected a fellow 
of Morton, proceeded M.A. on 29 Jan. 1676- 
1670, and was senior proctor in 1684. After 
the accession of James II he became a Roman 
catholic. Dodd states that for several years 
he had * entertained some thoughts that way, 
by the instructions he received under’ Oba- 
diah Walker, master of University College. 
Walker’s influence, or that of Philip Ellis 
(see A7 /m CorresjHmdmoe)^ secured uim in 
October 1686 the deanery of Christ Church, 
which had been vacant since FoU's death in 
J une, and of which Aldrich and Parker had 
had expectations. Burnet asserts that Massey 
* had neither tl»e gwvity, the learning, nor 
the a^ that was suitable to such a dignity,’ 
and Macaulay is eijually depreciatory; but 
Dodd describM him as * well skilled' in the 
classics, and much esteemed for his talent in 
nreaching.’ It is expressly stated in the king’s 
letter granting him a dispensation from the 
oaths that he had not taken priest’s orders. 
He fitted up a catholic chapel in Canterbury 
quadrangle, and James heard mass in it when 
suying at the deanery in S<*ptember 1687. 
Maaaev, like Walker, was ap)»ointed a magis- 
trate tor Oxfordshire, and tnere was talk, ac- 
cording to Luttrell, of a mandamus being 
sent to the university to make him a D.D. 
Hid this idea been carried out, he would hove 
been not merely the first deacon dean, but 


the first deacon D.D. He was one of the 
six founders of the Oxford Chemical Society 
in 1683, and he is styled ‘mon bon ami’ by 
the scholarly Abb6 de Longuerue, to whom, 
in proof of the perfidy of Ames’s ministers, 
he related a curious story of his receiving 
what falsely purported to be a royal order, 
countersigned by Sunderland, for tne expul- 
sion of the eighty students of Christ Church, 
unless they embraced Romanism. Massey 
says he went up to London to remonstrate, 
wWeupon James disclaimed all knowledge 
of the order, and commended him for not 
obeying it. 

After the arrival of William III in Eng- 
land Massey left Oxford for London before 
daybreak on 80 Nov. 1688, in company with 
Thomas Deane, a fellow of University, who 
had also become a catholic, and secretly em- 
barked for IVance. He repaired to St. Ger- 
main, was admitted on 17 Sept. 1692 as a 
student at Douay, was ordained priest, and 
returning to Paris, resided in the Oratorian 
seminary of St. Mogloire till 1696, when he 
became chaplain to the English Conceptionist 
nunnery, or the convent of Blue Nuns, in Paris. 
In this obscure post he remained till bis death 
on 11 Aug. 1716. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 348, 398 ; 
Dodd’s Church H ist. ; Luttrell’s Diary ; Gptch’s 
Collectanea Curiosa ; Burnet’s Hist, of his Own 
Time; Longueruana, Berlin, 1764; Brodrick’s 
MemorialB ot‘ Merton, Oxford, 1886; Macaulay’s 
Hist, of England, chap. vi. ; T. F. Knox's Diaries 
of Douai, London, 1878 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1 600- 1716; Welch’s Alumni W estmonasterienses, 
p. 28 ; Bloxam’s Reg. of Magdalen Coll. Oxford, 
li. 76.] J. G. A. 

MASSEY, WILLIAM (1691- 1764 P), 
miscellaneous writer and translator, born in 
January 1691 of quaker parents, learnt Latin, 
Greek, and French at a private grammar 
school kept by William Thompson at Not- 
tingham, and afterwards took lessons in 
Hebrew from one Knobs, clerk of the parish 
of St. Gregory, Norwich. In 1712 he became 
Ijatin usher in a boarding-school at Half- 
farthing-house, Wandsworth, Surrey, kept 
by Richard Scoryer, after whose death m 
1714 be continued in the same employment 
for about a year under Scoiyer’s successor, 
Edward Powell, a noted writmg-master and 
accountant. Subsequently he conducted a 
boarding-school of his own for many yean 
at Wandsworth, and it was much patronised 
by the Society of Friends. Dr. Birch notes 
t^t on 24 March 1764 Massey was seised 
with the dead palsy on his right side, and 
under date 28 Aug. following he adds i * I 
visited him at his house on Cambridge 
Heath, near Hackney, and found very 
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ill of the stone, added to the palsy.’ Pro- 
bably he died shortly afterwards. 

He was the author of : 1. ' Musa Paraenetica, 
or a Tractate of Christian Epistles, on sun- 
dry occasions, in verse,’ London, 1717, 8vo ; 
reprinted 17^. 2. * Synopsis Sacerrima, or 
an Epitome of the Holy Scriptures, in Ei 


lish verse,’ London, 171», 8vo ; reprint 
8. ‘Pietas Promota,sive Gollectio Novissima 
VerbaMultorum illius Sectfls,quiapud Anglos 
vi^5 Quaker! appellantur, ezhibens. . . . 
Lingua vemacul& olim . . . conscripta . . . 
jam verd . . . latind reddita,’ London, 1737, 
12mo. Translated from Tomkins’s * Piety 
Promoted.’ 4. 'Adhortatio Pathetica . . . 
being a translation of Bei\jamin Holme’s 
Serious Call into Latin,’ London, 1747, 8vo. 
6. 'Humanse Vites CEconomia: sive Insti- 
tuta ad formandos Hominum Mores. Primum 
Anglic^ Roberto Dodsley conscripta. Nunc 
Latin^reddita, ’London, 1762, 8vo. o.‘ Tully’s 
Compendious Treatise of Old Age ; intitled 
Cato Major . . . translated into English, with 
copious notes,’ London, 1763, 8vo. 7. ‘Cor- 
rupts Latinitatis Index, or a Collection 
of Barbarous Words and Phrases which 
are found in the works of the most cele- 
brated Writers in Latin,’ London, 1766, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Ovid’s Fasti . . . translated into English 
verse, with explanatory notes,’ London, 1767, 
8vo.* 0. ‘Remarks upon Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Historical, Geographical, Critical, and 
Explanatory,’ London, 1761, 12mo. 10. ‘ The 
Origin and Progress of Letters ; an Essay,’ 
2 pts. London, 1763, 8vo. The second part 
of this curious book, treating of caligraphy, 
contains particulars not elsewhere recorded 
of the lives of celebrated English penmen, 
‘ with the titles and characters of the books 
that they published both from the Rolling 
and Letter-Press.’ 

[Addit. MS. 6211, ff. 123, 127; Ayscough’s 
Oat. of MSS. p. 749; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), p. 1509 ; Massey’s Origin and Progress 
of Letters, pp. 116-18, and Dr. Birch’s MS. 
notes ; Notes and Queries, 2Dd ser. ii. 810, 811; 
Smith's Cat. of Friends’ Books, ii. 167 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit] T. C. 

MASSEY, WILLIAM NATHANIEL 
(1809-1881), member of parliament and 
historian, son of William Massey, was bom 
in 1809, and was a member of the Clarina 
family. He was called to the bar in 1844, 
and became recorder of Portsmouth in 1862 
and of Plymouth in 1866. In the same 
year he was retnmed to parliament in the 
liberal interest as member for Newport in 
the Isle of Wight, and sat for that borough 
until 1867, when the moderate liberal party 
in Manchester, while invitii^ Mr. Robert 
Lowe to oppose Gibson and Bright in that 


city, extended a similar invitation to Massey 
to contest Salford against Sir Elkanah Ar- 
mitage. Massey, wiser th^ Lowe, responded 
to the summon^ and gained the seat with 
an ease astonishing to all who were not ac- 
quainted with the personal unpopularity of 
his opponent. His return for so important 
a borough made him a person of consequence ; 
he was already under-secretary for the home 
department, and although he lost this ap- 
pointment on Lord Palmerston’s resignation 
m 1868, he was elected chairman of com- 
mittees after the dissolution of the follow- 
ing vear. He continued to sit for Salford 
until 1863, when he succeeded Mr. Samuel 
Laing as financial member of the govern- 
ment of India, a position which he held un- 
til 1868. He possessed high qualifications 
for this important post, but his efficiency in 
it, as well as in the cnair of the house in 
committee, was thought to be impaired by 
his constitutional indolence. He was made a 
privy-councillor on his return to England, 
was elected for Tiverton in 1872, and sat 
until his death, but took no prominent part 
in politics, and did not again hold office. 
He died in Chester Square on 25 Oct. 1881. 
He was a devoted follower of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and both by conviction and tempera- 
ment averse to political innovation. He 
was personally popular both in the house 
and among his constituents; his abilities 
were considerable, his legal and financial 
knowledge extensive, but he lacked energy 
and ambition. He wrote an essay on legal 
reform entitled ‘ Common Sense versus 
Common Law;* but his only important 
literary performance is an unfinished history 
of the reign of George III, extending to the 
peace of Amiens, 4 vols. London, 1856-1868 
(2nd edit. 1866). In writing this book he 
had the assistance of the extensive materials 
collected by Mr. E. H. Locker for his intended 
biography of George II ; his style is lucid, 
and his general treatment of the subject sen- 
sible and impartial ; but he is devoid of all 
distinctive characteristics, and exhibits the 
qualities neither of a picturesque nor of a 
philosophic historian. 

[Annual Raster, 1881 ; Times, 27 Oet. 
1881 ; private information.} R. G. 

MASSIE, JAMES WILLIAM (1799- 
1869), independent minister, bom in Ireland 
in 1799, was educated by Dr. David Bogue 
[q. v.l and began his ministry as a missionanr ' 
m India. After labouring there from IBlS 
until 1839, he returned home, and was pastor 
in Perth, Dnblm, and Salford, but subse- 
quently removed to London^ whm he beeame 
secretary to the Home Missionaiy Socie^, 
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He was an advocate of free trade, the anti- 
Blavery movement, and an ardent member 
of the muon and emancipation aocieties that 
were formed during the civil war in America, 
l^iaaie viaited America several times, on the 
last occasion as one of the deputation ap- 
pointed to convej to ministers there the ad- 
dxeas adopted at the ministerial anti-slavery 
conference held in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on 8 June 1868. He was ^so fre- 
quently in Ireland in connection with * re- 
vival work.] 

died in Kingstown, near Dublin, 
on 8 May 1869. He was married, and left 
a son, Muton, and two daughters. He was 
D.D., LL.D., and a member of the Boyal 
Irish Academy. His portrait by Wageman 
was enmved by Holl (Evakb, Cat, 
gravedFortraitSf ii. 274). 

Besides numerous panmhlets and sermons 
Massie published: 1. ^(Continental India,’ 
2 vols. ovo, London, 1840. 2. ^Recollec- 
tions of a Tour: a Summer Ramble in 
Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland,’ 6vo, 
London, 1846. 8. *The Evangelical Alli- 
ance ; its Origin and Development,’ 6vo, 
London, 1847. 4. * The American Crisis, in 
relation to the Anti-Slaveiy Cause/ 8vo, 
London, 1862. 6. * America : the Origin of 
her present Conflict ; her Prospect for the 
Slave, and her Claim for Anti - Slavery 
Sympathy ; illustrated by Incidents of 
Travel . . . in . . . 1663 throughout the 
United States/ 6vo, London, 1864. 

[Massie’s Works; Cooper’s Regist. and Mag. 
of Biog. 1869, i. 472, ii. 64 ; Appleton's Cyclop, 
of Amer. Biog.] G. G. 

MASSIE, JOSEPH (d. 1784), writer 
on trade and finance, united a profound 
knowledge of the economic literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with a 
keen interest in the economic difficulties of 
his own time. He formed a collection of 
some fifteen hundred treatises, extending 
from 1567 to 1763, and the study of these 
seped to make him upon the whole a dis- 
criminating critic, though be was too much 
inchned to judge events of his own day in 
the light of the past. The catalogue of his 
ooUeoUou, datecf 1764, is Lausdowne MS. 
IGiy in the British Museum, and aflbrds 
much valuable information regarding eoo- i 
nomic bibliography. His chief aim was to • 
establish ‘ commtsrcial knowledge upon fixed 
principles,’ and he devoted a great portion I 
of his time to the compilation of statistics, > 
which traversed the vague contemporarv i 
tmDfMsion that British trade was declining, ’ 
and illustrate in an important manner the 
gradual expansion and relative distribution 

I 


of our industries and commerce during the 
middle of the last century. His schemes 
met apparently with little encouragement 
either mm the public or from the statesmen 
to whom he dedicated his works, for he had 
ceased to write, or at least to publish, twen^ 
yMrs before his death, whicn took place in 
Holbom on 1 Nov, 1784 (Gent. Mag, 1784, 
pt. ii. p. 876). 

Maasie’s writii^, exclusive of tables of 
calcidationB published in single folio sheets, 
are : 1. * Am Essi^ on the Governing Oauses 
of the Natural &ite of Interest, wherein 
the Sentiments of Sir W. Potty and Mr. 
Locke on that head are considered,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1760. He here refutes the notion of 
Locke that the rate of interest depends on 
the abundance of money by showing, as 
Hume did two years later in his * Essay on 
Interest,’ that the rate of interest really de- 
pends on the abundance and scarcity of dis- 
posable capital compared with the demands 
of the borrowers and the rate of profit. To 
Hume is usually assigned the credit of 
having been the first t(^oint out the fallacy 
of Locke’s opinion. 2. ' Cfalculations of Taxes 
for a Family of each Rank, Degree, or Glass, 
for One Year,’ 8vo, London, 1766 ; 2nd edit. 
1761. 8. * Observations on Mr. Fauquier’s 
Essay on Ways and Means for ^sing 
Money for the Simportof the Present War,’’’ 
8vo, London, 1766 [see Fauquier, Fbaxoib]. 
Fauauieris proiect was a moderate house tax, 
whicn Massie deprecated (^. No. 6). 4. * W ays 
and Means forRaisingtheExtraordinaiy Sup- 
plies to oar^ on the War for Seven Years, 
pt. i./ 8vo, London, 1757. A collection oi 
valuable statistics on the growth of English 
trade during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, prefi^d by an apparently serious 
propoBal to in^ose a tax on bachelors and 
widowers. 5. • (yonsiderations on the Leather 
Trades of Great Britain,’ 8vo, London, 1767. 
6. * The Proposal, commonly called Sir Mat- 
thew Decker’s Scheme, for one General Tax 
upon Houses, laid open,’ 8vo, London, 1767. 
pecker’s project was the repeal of all exist- 
ing taxes and the substitution of a single 
graduated house tax, so completely freeum 
t^e from artificial restraint. Massie ozit^ 
cises this early plea for abolition of customs 
by simply demonstrating the fact that it 
was opposed to the first principles of protec- 
tion, on w'hich subject he shared the views 
of the majority (see under No. 18 and art. 
Ddcxer). 7. ‘ A Letter to Bouichier Oleave 
Wt?] . . . concerning his Oalculatione of 
Tax es,’ 8vo, I/indon, 1767. Massie demon- 
strates that the taxes could not amount to 
uything like half the sum as stated B. 
Cleeve [q. v.] in his * Letter to Lord Ohester- 
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field/ 1756. 8. * Facts which shew the Neces- 
sity of Establishing a Regular Method for the 
Punctual, Frequent j and Certain Payment of 
Seamen employed m the Royal Navy/ 4to, 
London, 1768. 9. * Reasons huml^ offered 
^inst laying any farther British Duties on 
Wrought Silks/ 4to, London, 1768. 10. 'A 
Plan * for the Establishment of Charity 
Houses for Exposed or Deserted Women and 
Girls ; Observations concerning the Found- 
ling Hospital ; Considerations relating to the 
Poor and Pooi^s Laws/ 4to, London, 1768. Of 
this inmortant work, whi<^ inveighs against 
the ola law of settlement and iMvocates a 
national rather than a parochial settlement 
for the poor, a full account is given in Dr. 
Cunningham’s* Growth of England,’ ii. 384-7. 

11. * Farther Observations concerning the 
Foundling Hospital,’ 4to, London, 1769. 

12. *A State of the British Sugar Colony 

Trade,’ 4to, London, 1769. 18. * A Repre- 
sentation concerning the Knowledge of Com- 
merce as a National Concern, pomtiim out 
the proper Means of Promoting such l&ow- 
Ledge in this Kingdom/ 4to, London, 1760. 
England, he maintained, had nothing to 
apprehend, but everything to gain, from the 
publication of facts and statistics relative to 
commerce. He therefore proposed to divide 
his historical account of every branch of 
manufacture into sixteen heads, under one or 
other of which fragments of information 
might be classified, in the hope that the 
whole account would sooner or later be made 
sufficiently complete. In the same work he 
attributes the retention of British industries 
to four causes: (1) Possession of better 
materials ; (2) Natural advant^es in regard 
to labour and navigation ; (3) superior skill 
and spirit, the latter due to the secure enjoy- 
ment of liberty and property ; (4^ Protection 
from foreign manufactures. 14. * Observa- 
tions relating to the Coin of Great Britain/ 
4to, London, 1760. 16. * Brief Observations 
concerning the Management of the War/ 
2nd edit. Bvo, London, 1761. 16. * An His- 
torical Account of the Naval Power of 
France,’ 4to, London, 1762. 17. * Observa- 
tions rating to British and Spanish Pro- 
cee^gs/ 4to, London, 1762. 18. ’Obser- 

vations on the new ^der Tax, so far as the 
same may affect our Woollen Manufacturies/ 
&C., fol. London, 1764 ; another edition, in 
4to, the same year. He opposed the tax 
strongly on the ground that it would denude 
Devonshire of its population and strengthen 
the tendency forthewooll«i manufacture to 
migrate from the cider counties into York- 
ahue. His * Memorandum to the Land-hold- 
ers of England, 176^ is in Additional MS, 
83666, f. 286^ in the British Museum. 


In the Breadslbane sale at Edinburgh in 
1866 was an almost complete set of Massie’s 
tracts, bound up together as a thick qiuirto 
volume ; a similar set (if it be not this iden- 
tical one) is at present in Dr. Cunningham’s 
possession. 

[Ciumingbam’s Growth of English Indnatiy 
and Commerce in Modem Times, ii. 426, and 
elsewhere ; McCulloch's Lit. PohEcon. pp. 261, 
630-1; Coquriin and Guillanmin's Diet, de 
ri^nomie rolitique, ii. 144; Boscher's Pol. 
Econ. i. 150 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. v. 241, 
ix. 119.] G. G. 

MASSINO£ERD,FRANCIS CHARLES 
(1800-1872), chancellor of Lincolm the son 
of Francis Massingberd, rector of Washing- 
borougb, near Lincoln, and Elizabeth, his 
wife, youngest daughter of William BurreU 
Massingbem of Ormsby Hall, waa bom at hia 
father’s rectory, 8 Dec. 18(^, and baptised 
30 Dec. After prepuatory education at a 
school at Eltham, Kent, he entered Rugby 
School under Dr. Wool! in 1814. He ma- 
triculated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
was elected a demy, 23 Jmy 1818. He 
gained a second class m literiBhumanioreSfiuid 
graduated B.A. 5 Dec. 1822, M.A. 26 .June 
1825. He was ordained deacon by Edward 
Legge, bishop of Oxford, 18 June 1824, and 
priest by Bisnop Tomline [q. v.] of Lincoln, 
5 Sept. 1825, and was instituted to the family 
living of l^uth Ormsby, Lincolnshire, on 
9 Dec. of that year. He nad during the pre- 
vious summer, together with his friend WU- 
liam Ralph Churton [q. vj, accompanied Dr. 
Arnold, head-master of Rugby, in a visit to 
Italy, undertaken by Amdd to determine 
the line of Hannibal’s passage over the 
Alps, and to explore the Wtlenelds of his 
campaign, for the purposes of his * Roman 
Histoiy.’ When settled at Ormsby he de- 
voted himself assiduously to the care of his 
parish, containing a scattered rural popula- 
tion, whom he watched over with latnerly 
solicitude. He rebuilt Driby church, and 
thoroughly restored that at C&maby, erected 
a new rectory on a better site, and built 
schools, which he had originally started in a 
kitchen. In 1840, at the request of his life- 
long friend, Edward Cffiurton [q. v.], who re- 
vis^ the proofs during his absence from 
England, be undertook me * English History 
of me lexers of the Reformation,’ as one of 
the series known os the * Englishman’s Li- 
brary,’ of which Churton was the editor. It 
was published in 1842, and reached a fourth 
edition in 1866. Written from a distmedy 
high-church point of view, it affords a clear, 
temperate, and on the whole trustworthy 
narrative of the events of the period, and is 
free from sectarian hittemess. The style is 
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pleasing, and it may still be read with profit, 
in 1841 be Tisited Italy, and spent two 
winters in Rome on account of his health. 
He delighted to tell how, ' Polybius in hand,* 
he walked over the battlefield of Thrasimene, 
which he had surveyed with Arnold seven- 
teen years before. He was back at Onnsby 
in 1844. In 1846 he declined an ofier from 
Bishop Phillpotts [q. v.] of Exeter to ex- 
change into tiiat diocese with the prospect 
of appointment to the first vacant arch- 
deaconry. He was collated to the prebendal 
stall of Thomgate in Lincoln Cathedral by 
Bishop Kaye, 15 May 1847, and was made 
chancellor and canon residentiary by Bishop 
Jackson, 11 Dec. 1862. 

From an early period he had been a strenu- 
ous advocate for the revival of the delibera- 
tive functions of convocation. In 1883 he 
published * Reasons for a Session of Convo- 
cation,* and when that object was attained 
he was one of its most active members, first 
os proctor for the parochial cler^ in 1857, 
ana subsequently, in 1868, for the chapter. 
He frequently sat on committees and drew 
up their reports, and took a large share in 
the debates, proving himself a persuasive, 
if prolix, speaker. As chancellor of Lin- 
coln he directed his efforts to the increase 
of the practical efficiency of the cathedral. 
Together with other minor reforms, he was 
the first to institute an afternoon nave ser- 
mon, and during successive Lents he de- 
livei^ courses of lectures on the prayer- 
book and on church history. He died in 
London of congestion of the lungs on 5 Dec. 
1872, and was buried at South Ormsl^. 

On 16 Jan. 1839 he married at Putney 
Church Fanny, eldest daughter of William 
Baring, esq., M.P., and nanddaughter of Sir 
Francis Baring, hart, v.]J lie left two 
sons : Francis Burrell, captain 5th lancers ; 
and William Oswald, at one time rector of 
Onnsby. He was a typical high churchman 
of the school of John lieble, and in politics 
was a St rong tory. i 

Besides many occasional sermons, pam- 
phlets, letters, and printed speeches on eocle> 
siastical aubjeota, of which a catalogue is 
given in Blozam's * Magdalen College liegis- 
ter * (vK 278), his chiefliterary works, apart 
from his * English leaders of the Kefbrma- 
tion* (1842), were; 1. ‘The Educational 
and Misaionary Work of the Cliurch in the 
Eighteenth Century, '1857. 2. ‘Thel^wof 
the Church and the Law of the Sute,’ 1859. 
8. ‘Lectuvea on the Prayer Book,’ 1864, 
4. * Sermons on Unitv, with an Essay on Re- 1 
Ugious Societies,* 8vo. | 

[ BlexamV Mag^eti OollegeBsgister, vll. 27S- | 
tlw i private laformatioo.] £. y. I 


MASSINGER, PHILIP (168S-ie4iO), 
dramatist, was son of Arthur Massinger, a 
member of an old Salisbury family, who was 
I confidential servant or house-steward at Wil- 
ton to Henry Herbert, second earl of Pem- 
broke [q. v.l, and retained the post under his 
first masters son, William, thira earl [q. v.], 
the patron and fnend of Shakespeare. The 
elder Massinger is certainly identical with 
the Arthur Massinger who graduated B.A. 
from St. Alban HaU, Oxford, in 1671 (M.A. 
1677), and became fellow of Merton in 1572 ; 
he was subsequently M.P. for Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis (1588-9 and 1593) and 
for Shaftesbury in 1601. In 1587 his master, 
who regarded him highly, recommended him 
for the office of examiner in ‘ the court of the 
marches toward South Wales,* and in 1597 
he was conducting the negotiations for a 
marriage between Lord Pembroke’s son and 
a daughter of Lord Burghley (Notes and 
Queries y 1st ser. iii. 52 ; cf. Sydney PaperSf 
ii. 93). ‘ Many years he happily spent in the 
service of your honourable house, and died 
a servant to it,’ wrote Philm Massinger 
(1624), when dedicating his ‘Bondman’ to 
Philip Herbert. He seeniB to have died in 
1006 (Foster, Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714, p. 
1004 ; Bbodbiox, of Merton Col-- 

lege, p. 270). Walter, a brother of the «lder 
Massinger, was also a student at St. Alban 
Hall about 1572. 

Philip, perhaps named after Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, brother of the second Earl of Pem- 
broke’s wife [see Hebbebt, Mxby], was bap- 
tised at St. Thomas’s, Salisbury, on 24 Nov. 
1588. Gifford supposes him to have been a 
page at Wilton in ms youth, and Wood con- 
jectures that he was supported at the univer- 
sity by Henry Herbert, second earl of Pem- 
broke, until he offended his patron by adoptix^ 
the Roman catholic religion, but of his reli- 

f ious conversion little is known. On 14 May 
602, ‘Philip Messinger,’ described as a 
Salisbury man and son of a gentleman, was 
entered at St. Alban Hall, Oxford, where 
his father and uncle had already b^n edu- 
cated. According to Wood, ‘ he applied his 
mind more to poetry and romances mr about 
four years or more than to logic and philo- 
sophy,’ and he left Oxford in 1606 without 
taking a degree, probably at the time of his 
father's death. 

Coming to London, Massinger seems to 
have sought the society of writers for the 
staro, and soon made a reputation for him- 
self as a playwright. The extent of his work 
it is difficult to define. Many of bin dramas 
are lost, and in accordance with the custom 
of the time he wrote in association with his 
friends very that he did not publicly 
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claim. External evidence proves that Na^ 
thanielField andRobertDabome were among 
his collaborators, and that with Fletcher he 
formed at an early period a close literary 
partnership. Internal evidence suggests that 
he and Cyril Tourneur produced together the 
^Second Maiden’s Tragedy ’as earlv as 1611. 
•Dekker Joined him in the ^Virgin Martyr ’in 
1620. Traces of Massinger’s hand have been 
doubtfully suggested in such early works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher as the Scornful 
Lady,’ written about 1610,^ Cupid’s Revenge,* 
acted in January 1611-12, and the * Captain,’ 
•written very early in 1613 ; but there is little 
likelihood of Massinger’s connection with 
Fletcher until late in 1618. From about that 
year Fletcher and Massinger •wrote regularly 
in conjunction until Fletcher’s death in 1625. 
Third or fourth pens occasionally joined them. 
Sir Aston Cokayne fq. v.] thrice m his poems 
mentions the friend^p subsisting between 
Fletcher and Massinger, and their associa- 
tion in dramatic composition [see Fletoheb, 
John, 1579-1625], but the editions of Flet- 
cher’s works, which contain most of their 
joint efforts, ignore Massinger’s name alto- 
gether. For some years Fletcher and Mas- 
singer were connected with the same company 
of actors. Both, with Field, Joined the king^s 
men, in 1616. At the end of 1623 Massinger 
temporarily transferred his services to the 
Coc^it company (queen’s men, i.6. Lady 
Elizabeth’s), ana for them he •wrote, ap- 
parently for the first time unaided, three 
pieces, the * Parliament of Love,’ the * Bond- 
man,’ and the * Renegado.’ After Fletcher’s 
death in 1626 he rejoined the king’s men. 
In 1627 his ‘ Great Duke of Florence ’ was 
prepared for another company (the queen’s 
servants). There is no other indication of 
Massinger’s connection with any but the 
king’s company at the period, and conse- 
quently, with the exception of about a year 
and a naif (1623-6), Massinger may be re- 
garded as •writing from 1616 to his death on 
18 March 1639-40 for that company alone. 

Massinger’s literary friends included James 
Smith (1605-1667), editor of * Musarum De- 
liciie,’ whom Massinger, according to Wood, 
habitually called his son (Wood, iii. 776). 
With the Herbert fSamily he maintained 
friendly relations to the end. Aubrey de- 
scribes him as servant to PhiUp, the fourth 
earl, and in receipt of a pension of SO/, or 
40/. from his master. In 1624 he dedicated 
his * Bondman ’ to Earl Philip, and he chose 
Robert Dormer, earl of Carnarvon, as sponsor 
for his best-known comedy, 'A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,’ in 16SS,on the ground that* 1 
was bom a devoted servant to the thrice noble 
frmily of your incomparable lady/ the daugh- . 


ter of Earl Philip. In 1634 Massinger •wrote 

* verses on the death of Charles, I^rd Her- 
bert, [third] son to Philip, [fourth] Earl of 
Pembroke ’ {Brit Mus, M8, Beg, 18 A xx.) 
Other men of eminence took notice of him, 
he tells us, and were patrons of his * humble 
studies ’ ( Unnatural Ombat^ Ded.) Among 
them was SirWarham St. Leger, to whose son 
Walter he dedicated his * Unnatural Combat’ 
(1639). He acknowledged that he had * tasted 
of the bounty ’ of * Sir Robert Wiseman of 
Thorrell’s Hall in Essex ’ ( Great Dvkef Ded.), 
and of Sir Francis Foljambe and Sir Thomas 
Bland {Maid of Honour, Ded.) His friend 
Sir Aston Cokayne brought hii^ork to the 
notice of his uncle, Lord Mo^n of Oke- 
hampton, to whom Massinger dedicated his 

* Emperor of the East.’ 

His political views, like those of his patron 
Earl Philip, inclined to the popular party. In 
the * Bondman,’ 1623, he clearly denounced 
Buckingham under the disguise of Gisco 
(i. 1), and supported the Herberts in their 
quarrel with James I’s favourite. Thinly 
veiled refiections on current politics figure 
in 'Believe as you List/ the ‘Emperor of 
the East,’ and the ‘ Maid of Honour.’ On 
11 Jan. 1630-1 Sir Henry Herbert [q. vj re- 
fused a license to an unnamed play of Mas- 
singer ‘because it did contain dangerous 
matter, as the deposing of Sebastian, king of 
Portugal, by Philip [the second], and th&te 
being a peace sworn betwixt tne kings of 
England and Spain.’ This piece seems to have 
been an early draft of ‘ Believe as you List.’ 
According to his own account he made a very 
narrow income out of his literary pursuits. 

He died suddenly in his house on the Bank- 
side, Southwark, near the Globe Theatre, in 
the middle of March 1639-40. ‘He went 
to bed well, and was dead before morning : 
whereupon his body, being accompanied by 
comedians, was buried about the middle of 
that ch. ya^ belonging to St. Saviour’s Church 
there, commonly called the Bullhead ch. yard,’ 
on 18 March 1639-40 (Wood, Athena, ed. 
Bliss). According to the entry of buriiil in 
the parish register he was a ‘ stranger,’ that 
is a non-parishioner {Notesand Queriea, Ist 
ser. X. 206^ Cokayne ^s that he was buried 
in the same grave as fletcher. The theory 
that Massinger was converted to Roman 
Catholicism m middle life depen^ on the 
catholic tone of many passages m his * Rene- 
gado’ and the ‘Virgm Martyr/ which ho 
•wrote with Dekker, but the proofs are by no 
means conclusive. 

Massinger was married, and left a widow, 
who at one time resided at Cardiff, and re^ 
ceived from the Earl of Pembroke, according 
to Aubrey, the pension bestoWM on her 
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husbaiid. She Beams to have had children. 
Miss Henrietta MaBsinger, claiming to be a 
direct descendant, died on 4 Aug. 1762 {Lonr 
don Mag. 1762). A portrait was engraved 
by Workington after Thurston. Other en- 
myed portirits by Grignion, T. Cross, and 
iLBobmson are extant (Evans, Cat. Nos. 
7027 and 1914). 

Massinger wrote fifteen plays unaided — 
tragedies, tragi-comedies, and comedies-— 
and thence his characteristics as a dramatist 
are best deduced. Several of his plots are 
borrowed from Cervantes, and the influence 
of Spanish and Italian models is often ap- 
parent in both matter and manner. But in 
the masterly working-out of his plots and in 
his insight into stage requirements he has 
hardly an equal among his contemporaries 
either at home or abroad. His chi^acters, 
as in Italian comedy, are to a great ex- 
tent conventional. The tyrant grovelling 
at the feet of a mistress who glories in her 
power over him ; that mistress boasting of 
her very questionable virtue, and consumed 
with a desire of forcing all within her sphere 
to feel and acknowledge the power of her 
beauty ; the pert page and the flippant wait- 
ing-woman, are familiar figures in his pages. 
Hifi men are generally under the influence of 
one ruling passion, which, paralysing aU their 
mental powers, leads to the catastrophe. ^ For 
the most part,’ wrote Hazlitt, an unfriendly 
critic, * his villains are a sort of lusus na- 
tune;” his impassioned characters are like 
drunkards or madmen ; their conduct is ex- 
treme and outrageous, their motives unac- 
countable and weak.' Generally speaking, he 

S ives an impression of hardness, and seldom 
aviates into tender pathos. But his most 
characteristic trait is a peculiarly corrupt 
tone of thought, even in nis heroines when 
they are intondiHl as models of virtue. Their 
morality lies entirely in obedience to outward 
observances, and in no inner principle. Purity 
is not to be found in his world, and his ob- 
scenity seems often purposeless. The warn- 
ing in his * Homan Actor,’ i. 3, that his por- 
trayal of evil was intended to convey a 
wholesome reproof to the evil-minded, is 
unconvincing. 

Massinger 8 language is generally full and 
flowing, with more of a rhetorical than a dra- 
matic ^araoter. In a contemporary poem * On 
the Time-PoeU’ (ChogoB DroUorg^ 1666) it is 
said of him that his 

Easy Pc^wus will amble o’er 
Some tbreeecore milee of Fancy in an hoar. 

He wrote, ac^rding to Charles Lamb, ' with 
that e<^uability of all the passions which 
nsade ms English style the porest and most 


free from violent metaphors and harsh con- 
structions of any of the dramatists who 
were his contemporaries.’ Coleridge declares 
that Massinger’s style is ^ difierenced in the 
smallest degree possible from animated con- 
versation by the vein of poetry.’ He often 
substitutes description for action, and is 
hardly ever carried away by his situations. 
He has consequently few passages of the 
highest poetical beauty. On the other hand, 
he seldom sinks into the trivial, and his sus- 
tained and even flow of language sometimes 
rises into very solemn eloquence, tinged with 
a melancholy which suggests a sermon. 

* No author repeats himseuT oftener or with 
less ceremony than Massinger’ (Giffobd). 
A list of more than a thousand of repeated 
phrases and expressions, not counting the 
commonest, is given in ^ Englische Studien ’ 
(V. 1, vii. 1, X. 8). This habit enables us to 
recognise Massinger’s hand in anonymous or 
joint plays, and is especially useful in tracing 
the work of his early life, before his metrical 
characteristics, which are an adequate test 
of his later productions, became distinctive. 

In his early work he introduces very much 
prose and rhyme, but in his later work he 
confines himself to blank verse. His blank 
verse shows a larger proportion of run-on lines 
and double endings in harmonious union 
than any contemporary author. Cartwright 
and Tourneur have more run-on lines, but 
not so many double endings. Fletcher has 
more double endings, but very few run-on 
lines. Shakespeare and Beaumont alone ex- 
hibit a somewhat similar metrical style. 

I. Plats bt Mabsinqbr alone (in approxi- 
mate chronological order). — 1. < The Duke of 
Milan,’ 4to, 1628 ; acted by the king’s men 
at Blackfriars ; probably written about 1618 ; 
partly founded on Josephus’s * History of the 
Je^ ’ (xv. 4), and sUghtly on Guicciardini’s 

• Histoi^ ’ (xv. c. iv.) There is a striking re- 
semblance between tne painting of the corpse 
in this play and in the * Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy' and the ‘ Revenger’s Tragedy,’ A 
rScnau^ of it and Fenton’s ‘ Marianme ’ by 
Cumberland was played at Covent Garden 
10 Nov. 1779. It was revived at Druir Lane, 
with Edmund Kean in the title-rdle, v March 
1816. 2. ‘The Unnatural Combat,’ 4to, 1639; 
acted by the king’s men at the Globe, pro- 
bably about 1619. It is one of Massinger’s 
most characteristic, but at the same Biwa 
pleasing, productions. 8. ‘ The Bondman,’ 
4to, 1624; licensed 3 Dec. 1623, and played 
at the Cockpit ; partly founded on Plutarch. 
It was revived, 1 March 1661, when Pepya 
saw it ; at Drury Lane 8 June 1719; and, 
altered by Cumberland, at Covent Garden 
13 Oct. 1779. 4.‘TheRenegad<^’4to.ie30; 
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licenBed 17 April 1624; played by the queen’s 
men. 5. * The Parliament of Love ’ was first 
printed by Gifford from an imperfect manu- 
script in 1805 ; licensed for the Cockpit 3 N ov. 
1624. It was entered on the * Stationers’ "Ro- 
gisters ’ 29 J une 1660, and ascribed toW. Row- 
ley. 6. * A New Way to Pay Old Debts/ 4to, 

10 Nov. 1632, a comedy ; acted by the queen’s 
men at the Phoenix. There is an allusion to 
the taking of Breda, July 1625. Mr. fleay 
dates it before May 1622 ; but it probably 
belongs to 1625 or 1626. No entries by Sir 
Henry Herbert are known between 10 Feb. 
1625 and 22 Jan. 1626. The first two acts 
contain passages in Fletcher’s peciUiar metre, 
but hu contributions must have been slight 
(he died in August 1625). This comedy re- 
tained its popularity longer than any other of 
Massingers plays, and kept possession of the 
sta^e even into the present century. Genest 
notices thirteen revivals between 1748 and 
1827. 7. * The Roman Actor,’ 4to, 1629 ; played 
at Blackfriars by the king’s men ; licensed 

11 Oct. 1626, and written immediately be- 
fore, as it alludes to a terrible storm which 
swept over London during the same autumn. 
Massinger calls it the most perfect birth of 
his Minerva; revived after thirty years at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields 13 June 1722, and at 
Dru^ Lane in 1796 and (in one act) in 1822. 
8. ‘The Maid of Honour,’ 4to, 1632, was 
played by the queen’s men at the Phcenix. 
it IS probably a recast of an older play by 
Massinger. Fulgentio, the kill’s favourite, 
can only refer to Buckingham, it was altered 
by Kemble and produced at Druir Lane 
27 Jan. 1785, with Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
in the chief parts. 9. ‘The Picture,’ 4to, 
1630; licensed 8 June 1629. An altered 
version, by the Rev. H. Bate Dudley [q. v.l, 
was produced at Covent Garden 8 Nov. 1783. 
The plot bears some resemblance to the me- 
dieval story of the ‘ Wright’s Chaste Wife ’ 
(Early English Text Soc. 1866), but was 
doubtless twen by Massinger from Bandello’s 
* Novelle' (21 Nov.), through Painter’s * Palace 
of Pleasure ’ (28 Nov.) Musset borrowed 
from the same story of Bandello the plot of 
his ‘ Barberini ’ {Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
vii. 81, 160). Bandello doubtless himself 
derived the tale from the ‘ GestaRomanorum’ 
(cap. Ixiv.) 10. ‘ The Great Duke of Flo- 
rence,’ 4to, 1635, was licensed 6 July 1627 for 
the queen’s servants. 11. ‘ The Emperor of 
the East/ 4to, 19 Nov. 1631 ; licensed 4 March 
1631 for the king’s men. There is a curious 
parallel between a passa^ in act iv. 4 and 
one in Molidre’s ‘Maladelmamnaire’(1673), 
act iii. (the last few lines in Toinette’s first 
long speech) (ti6. 3rd ser.yiu. 348). 12. *Be- 
lisve as you L^t ;’ entered on the ‘ Stationen’ 


Rensters ’ 1653. This was the play sent back 
by Herbert 11 Jan. 1631 because it contained 
dangerous matter. It was discovered in ma- 
nuscript in 1844, and printed for the Percy 
Society in 1848. 13. ‘Ilie City Madam/ 8vo, 
1658 ; licensed 25 May 1632. It has lately 
been doubted whether this play was Msa- 
singeris, but the parallel passages connecting 
it with Massingeirs work, ^e characterisation, 
and the metre equally exclude the idea of par- 
ticipation, on the ^rt of Jonson or any otner. 
It was revived for caddeley’s benefit at Drury 
Lane 29 April 1783. 14. ‘The Guardian,’ 
published 1^5 by Moseley, together with ‘A 
Very Woman ’ (by Massing and Fletcher, 
see Wow) and the ‘Bashful Lover.’ It was 
licensed tor the kin^s men 81 Oct. 1633; 
performed at court I2 Jan. 1634 ; and was 
‘well liked.’ 15. ‘The Bashful Lover,’ pub- 
lished as above, licensed 9 May 1636. The 
play has an allusion to the death of Wal- 
lenstein, 25 Feb. 1634. Revived at Covent 
Garden, 30 May 1798, as ‘ Disinterested Love.’ 

II. PLavs BT Mabsinoer ard others. — 
In these plays Massinger’s hand can only be 
detected oy internal evidence of style, cha- 
racterisation, and metre. FletcW was 
Massinger’s collaborateur in each of those 
numbered 1 to 20, but in a few cases other 
hands are also visible. Those marked t are 
by Fletcher and Massinger alone, and first 
speared in the 1647 folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Works.’ 

1. ‘ The Honest Man’s Fortune.’ An un- 
dated letter, addressed to Philip Henslowe 
by Field, Daborne, and Massinger, mentions 
that the three were engaged with Fletcher 
on a play for Henslowe. Fletcher did not 
probably begin to write for Henslowe before 
the burning of the Globe, on 29 June 1613, 
and the letter was probably drawn up soon 
after that event. The balance of evidence 
seems to identify the play mentioned with 
the ‘Honest Man’s Fortune,’ acted by the 
Lady Elisabeth’s men in 1613, and reallowed 
for the kin^s men on 8 Feb. 1624-6 by Sir 
Henry Herbert, whose copy of that date is 
in the Dyce Library. It was first printed 
in the folio emtion of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s works. Act iii. must be pro- 
nounced Massinger’s (of. m. i. 120, and 
Two Noble Kinsmen^ z. i. 118). Act v. is 
undoubtedly Fletcher’s. 

2. ‘Thierry and Tbeodoret’ (printed in 
1621) and 3. ‘ The Bloody Brother ’j^rinted 
in 1639) were by Massuj^, Field, netoher, 
and another author. Th^ were probably 
written in 1613 or 1614. The fourth author 
wrote act iv. 1 of the ‘ Bloody Brother ’ and 
act iii. 2 of ‘Thierry and Tbeodoret/ and the 
grammatical peculiarities of these passages 
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Buggest WilkinB. Massinger's share in the 
‘Bloody Brother' is act i. and act v. 1; in 
‘ Thierry and Theodoret ' it is act i. 2, act ii. 
1, 8, and act iv. 2. 

4t. * The Knight of Malta.* Massinger s 
^are is act iii. 2, 3, iv. 1, and perhaps a part 
of V. 2. As Burbage and Field acted tc^ 
gether in this play, it was probably produced 
after the latter had joined the king's men 

in 1616. , 

6t ^The Queen of Corinth ' (written about 
1617). Massinger wrote act i. and act v. 
Field perhaps aidt'd Fletcher in this piece. 

6 ‘ BamaveJf,’ by FJotcber and Massinger 
(Brst prin/od in Builen's ‘ Old Plays,* yol. ii. 
1881), piayed August 1619. Massinger’s 
share is i. 1, 2, ii. 1, iii. 2, 3, 6, iv. 4, 6, v. 1 
(down to ‘Enter Provost*); thirty-four 
parallel passages connect it with Massinger’s 
undoubted work. 

7. ‘ Henry VIII,’ in the form which has 
come down to us, was probably not written 
earlier than 1617. It is doubtless by Mas- 
singer and Fletcher ( Transactions of the New 
Shakspere Soe, 1884). 

8. ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,* 4to, 1634, 
is in the present writer’s opinion entirely by 
M assingcr and Fletcher (ib. for 1882). IVIas- 
singor's share is i., ii. 1, iii. 1, 2, iv. 3, v. 1 
(except the opening eighteen lines), 3, 4. 
The numerous parallel passages connecting 
this play with tlie rest of Massinger’s work, 
and the characterisation, especiimy of the 
female characters, are decisive as to Mas- 
singer’s participat ion. 

91. ‘The Custom of the Country.* It is 
mentioned in Sir Henry Herbert’s ‘ Office- 
Book,’ 22 Nov. 1628, as an old play. It is 
founded on Cervantes’s ‘ Persiles and Sigis- 
munda,’ and is partly a literal translation 
from the Spanish novel; even the original 
names are retained in the drama. Massinger’s 
share is ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, iii. 4, 6, iv. 1, 2, v. 1, 2, 
3, 4. 

10. ‘The Elder Brother,’ printed as by 
Fleteher only, 4to, 20 March 1637, and by 
him and Beaumont in 1651, was probably 
revised generally by Massinger; it is pre- 
servtMl in a contemporary manuscript, Eger- 
ton MS. BH)4. Massinger's share is i. 1, 2, 
V. 1, 2. ’rUe plot is like that of Calderon's 
‘ Be unn causa dos efectos.’ 

lit. * The Soli Voyage * was licensed 
22 June 1622. Massinger’s share is ii. 1, 2, 
iii. 1 (from ‘Enter Rosellia’), v. 1, 2. 3, 4. 

12t. ‘The Double Marriage,’ probably pro- 
duced about 1620. Massinger’s share is i. 1, 
lii.^1, iv. 1, 2, T. 2 (to ‘Enter Pandulpho’), 

18t. ‘The Beggar’s Bush,' performed at 
court at Chnstmas 1622. Massinger's share 


is i. 1, 2, 3, V. 1 (latter part of the scene), 
and 2 (first part of the scene). There are 
few of the parallel passages characteristic of 
Massinger, and those only in the scenes 
here ascribed to him. 

14t. ‘The False One,* probably produced 
about 1620. Massinger’s share is acts i. 
and V. 

15t- ‘The Prophetess,* licensed 14 May 
1622. Massingers share is ii., iv., v. 1, 2. 
The plot is based on Plutarch and Lucan. 

16t. ‘The Little French Lawyer,* pro- 
bably written not later than 1620. A duel 
between Villiers, the favourite’s brother, 
and Mr. Rich took place in 1619. The 
seconds also fought, and this is spoken of 
as a new custom, and explained by Mr. Rich 
‘having new come out of France.* Mas- 
singer’s part is i., iii. 1, v. 1 (from ‘Enter 
Cleremont *). There are traces of his hand 
in other scenes but the above are the only 
ones that have parallel passages connecting 
them with Massinger (nfteen in number). 
The plot is from the ‘ Spanish Rogue,* ii. 4. 

17t. ‘The Lovers’ Progress,* licensed as 
‘Oleander,’ 9 May 1634. It is probably 
an alteration of the ‘Wandering Lovers,’ 
licensed 6 Dec. 1623. Massingers share is 
i. 1, 2 (to ‘ Enter Malfort’), ii. 2, iii. 4 and 6 
(the last two speeches), acts iv. and v. 
Founded on Daudiguiers ‘ Lysandre et Oa- 
liste.* 

18t. ‘ The Spanish Curate,* licensed 24 Oct. 
1622. Massinger’s part is i., iii. 3, iv. 1, 4, 
V. 1, 3. Founded on Cespedes’s ‘Geraido, 
the Unfortunate Spania^xl ’ (English trans- 
lation by Leonard Digges, 1022). 

19t. ‘ The Fair Maid of the Inn,* licensed 
22 Jan. 1626. The idea is taken from (Cer- 
vantes’s ‘ La illustre Fregona,* but only in a 
general way. Massinger’s share is i., iii. 2, 
V. 3. Mr. Fleay gives a great part of the play 
to Jonson, but adduces no evidence. 

20. ‘A Very Woman, or the Prince of 
Tarent;* published by Moseley, 1665, in one 
volume with the ‘ Guardian ’ and the ‘ Bashful 
Lover ; ’ licensed 6 June 1634. It was en- 
tered as Massinger’s on the ‘ Stationers’ Re- 
gisters,* 9 Sept. 1663, but is partly by Flet- 
cher. Massinger’s share is i., ii. 1, 2, 8 (down 
to ‘Enter Pedro*), iv. 1 and 8. The lost 
plavB— the ‘Woman’s Plot,* acted 1621-2, 
and the‘ ^anish Viceroy,* acted 20 Dec. 1624, 
without Herbert’s license — may possibly be 
early versions of this piece. 

In the following plays there are no traces 
of Fletchers hand, and the names of Mas- 
singers collaborators are determined with 
(Mitainty: 21. ‘The Second Maiden’s 
lYagedy , licensed by Sir George Buck 31 Oct, 
1611, and acted by the king’s men. Mas- 
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6 hand is traceable in the first two acts, 
and Tourneur’s in the last three. Tourneur in 
the * Reyen^er’s Tragredy ’ and Massinger in 
the' Duke of Milan ’ nave situations simUar to 
she painting of the lady’s corpse in this play. 
The underplot is taken from Cervantes’s 
1 Curious Impertinent/ and in the first two 
’ acts, which are ascribed to Massinger, there 
are passages literally taken from the novel. 
The play must have been written after the 
execution of Aavaillac, 27 May 1610, to 
which an allusion is made. A manuscript 
copy in a scribe’s hand is extant in the 
Lansdowne collection (from the Warburton 
MSS.) The title suggests that Massinger and 
his coadjutor were emulating the success of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ' Maid’s Tragedy.’ 

22. ' Love’s Cure, or the Martial Maid,’ fol. 
1647. The date must be after 1622, from 
the allusion to the Muscovite ambassador 
and the renewal of the war between Holland 
and Spain, 1622. Massinger’s share is i., iv., 
V. 1, 2. ^eay supposes this play to be an 
alteration from an old one by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. There is no trace of Fletcher in i 
the play, nor is there anything in it remind- 
ing us of Beaumont. Mr. A. H. BuUen sug- 

sts Middleton as the probable coadjutor of 
assinger, but in 1623 these dramatists were 
writing for different companies. 

23. ‘The Fatal Dowry/ 4to, 1632, by 
Field and Massinger. The latter|s share is 
i., iii. (down to ‘Enter Noval Junior’), iv. 2, 
3, 4, V. 1, 2. The date is with all probability 
supposed to be before Richard Burbage’s 
death in 1619, when Field retired from the 
stage. Rowe plundered this play in his ‘ Fair 
Penitent,’ which was acted with much suc- 
cess by Betterton in 1703 ^Genest, ii. 261- 
200), and gave up his original intention of 
editing Massinger in order that his theft 
might not be discovered. 

24. ‘ The Virgin Martyr,’ 4to. 1621 ; licensed 
6 Oct. 1620 by Sir George Buck. Massinger^s 
share is i., iu. 1, 2, iv. 3, v. 2 ,* the rest is 
Dekker’s. Partly found^ on the story of 
the martyr Dorothea. It was revived at 
Drury Lane 27 Feb. 1668, and at Richmond 
in 1716 in an altered version by Griffin. 

In 1656 there was published, as the joint 
work of Massmger, Middleton, and Rowley, 
an excellent comedy called ' The Old Law.’ 
The fact that 1599, when Massinger was fif- 
teen, htt been plausibly argued to ^ the 
date of its composition, renders Massingei^s 
lesponsibility for it doubtful. Internal evi- 
dence gives no support to Massinger’s claim 
to part authorship, and it is pnmble that 
he merely gave it very slight revision at a 
late xeviviu (see Middlbioh, Thoi^; and 
ManLBiov, Worki, ed. BuUen, vdL i. p. xv). 


III. Plats alleoed to be Lost. — Many 
plays in which Massinger was solely or jointly 
concerned are lost, several of them being de- 
stroyed in manuscript by the carelessness of 
Warburton’s cook. ^ a few cases the titles 
of the pieces suggest that they were identical 
with extant plays Imown by othernames. The 
titles (those destroyed by Warburton’s cook 
being distiMuished by an asterisk) are as fol- 
lows: 1. 'lie Forced Ladjr/ given in War- 
burton’s list with a second title as 'Minerva’s 
Sacrifice.’ It was licensed 23 Nov. 1629, and 
entered on the ‘ Stationers’ Registers,’ 9 Sept. 
1653. This play may possibly be identical 
with the extant ‘ Queen of Corinth.’ 2. 'The 
Noble Choice, or the Orator.’ A play was 
licensed as ‘ The Orator ’ 10 Jan. 1635, and 
there is an entry in the ' Stationers’ Regis- 
ters/ 9 Sept. 1653, ' The Noble Choice, or the 
Orator.’ This may be the ' Elder Brother.’ 
3. ‘ The Wandering Lovers j ’ licensed for 
the king’s men 6 Dec. 1623, is probably the 
original form of ' Oleander,’ licensed 9 May 
1634, which is in all likelihood the folio play 
of the * Lovers’ Progress.’ 4.* ' Philengo and 
Hippolito ; ’ entered on the ' Stationers’ 
Registers ’ 9 Sept. 1653. 5.* ' Antonio and 
Vallia ;’ enterea on the ' Stationers’ Regis- 
ters’ 29 J une 1660. 6. * The Tyrant,’ entered 
on the ‘ Stationers’ Registers,’ 1660, has been 
supposed to be another title for the ' Second 
Maiden’s Tragec^.’ It has also been identi- 
fied with the ‘King and Subject/ licensed 
6 June 1638, in which KingCnarles marked 
a passive os ‘ too insolent, and to be changed.’ 
Fieay identifies this play with the ' Double 
Marriage,’ for which he has two further 
titles, the ' Unfortunate Piety,’ or the ‘Itfdian 
Nightpiece,’ licensed 13 J une 1631. 7.* ' Ilie 
Woman’s Plot/ acted at court 1621-2 : en- 
tered on the ‘ Stationers’ Registers/ 9 mpt. 
1653, as ' The Y&ry Woman, or the Woman’s 
Plot.’ 8. • ‘ The Spanish Viceroy ’ was acted 
without license in 1624. It is probably the 
same play as the ' Honour of Women,’ licensed 
6 May 1628. Both this and the preceding 
piece may possibly be drafts of the extant 
iece, 'A Very Woman’ (see above). 9. 'The 
udge; ’ licenm 6 June 1627. Mr. ^eay sup- 
poses this to be a recast of the 'Fatal Dowry.’ 
lO. 'Alexius, or the Chaste Lover ; ’ licenslra 

25 Sept. 1639. In Warburton’s list the title 
is ' Alexius, or the Chaste GaUant.’ 11.* 'The 
Fair Anchoress of Pausilippo ,* ’ licensed 

26 Jan. 1640; entered on the 'Stationm’ 
Registers,’ 9 £(ept. 1658, as 'The Ifrisoner, or 
the Fair Anchoress.’ 

Poole, in his ’English Parnassus/ notes 
that he has used Masaingei’s ' Seeretm* for 
purposes of quotation. No sudi work is now 
known. It may have been either a play or a 
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compilation zeaembling a * Complete Writer/ 
of which many cimtemporary examples are 
known (^ 0 ^ and Quenea, 5th ser. t . 429). 

No ration of Massinger attempts to give 
hit productions complete. It would be im- 
noanl^ to do so wimout editing Beaumont, 
Massinger, ^nd Fletcher in one work. The 
time for undertaking such an arduous task 
has almost come, ana it would be of immense 
use in clearing up the relations between these 
three authors. The principal collected edi- 
tions of Massinger are: 1. Oozeter's edi- 
tion, 4 vols. 8vo, published 1769, and re- 
issued 1761, with an introduction by Davies. 
2. * Dramatic Works of Philip Massinger/ 
in 4 vols. complete, revised and corrected, 
with notes, critical and explanatory, by J. 
Monck Mason, London, 1779. 3. * The Plays 
of Philip Massinger,’ with notes, critical and 
explonatoiT, by William Gifford, 4 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1805. 1813. This remains the chief 
edition. 4. * The Dramatic W orks of Massin- 
ger and Ford/ with an introduction by Hart- 
ley Coleridge, 1 vol. royal 8vo, London, 1640. 
6. ' The Plays of Philip Massinger,’ from the 
text of William Gifford, with the addition 
of the tragedy, * Believe as you List,’ edited 
by Lieutenant-colonel Cunningham, London, 
1BG7. Selections from Massinger, edited by 
Arthur Symons, have appeared in the * Mer- 
maid Senes’ (1^7-9). 

[Hazlitt's Bibliography of Old English Litera- 
ture; Hazlitt's Collections and Notes; Ward's 
History of the Drama ; Fleay's History of the 
Stage ; Fleay's Blog. History of the English 
Drama ; Genest's Account of the English Stage, 
vi. 110-24, and vii. 683-98 ; Aubrey's Natural 
Hist, of Wiltshire, ed. Britton, p. 01 ; Hoare's 
Histo^ of Salisbury ; Wood’s Athenie Ozon. od. 
Bliss, ii. 664 ; Transactions of the New Shakspere 
Society, 1882 seq. ; ‘Beaumont. Fletcher, and 
Massinger,' by the present writer, in Englische 
Studien, T. 74. vii. 66, viii. 39, iz. 209, x. 383; 
Zeitaehrift fftr rerglcicbende Litteraturge- 
sehichte, ri. 8, new ser; Anglia; Macaulay's 
Stndy of Francis Beaumont ; i^ber'e Transcript 
of the Stationers' Registers ; Halliwell’s Dic- 
tionary of Old Plays; Mr. Leslie Stephen's Honrs 
in a Library, ii. 141-76 (an interesting critical 
paper) ; Hr. 8. R. Qardiner on ' Maseinger's Poli- 
tic Viewi’ in Oontemporary Review. August 
1876 ; art. John FurcHim.] R. B-s. 

MASSON, FRANCIS (1741-1805), gar- 
deuer and botanist, was bom at Aberdoeu in 
August 1741. Making his way to London 
he seams to have obtained some appoint- 
mimt St the Royal Gardens, Kew, tor in 
1771 or 1772 he was aelected by Alton, the 
superintendent, as the fittest penon to un- 
dertake a journey to the Cape for the put- 
poee of ooUeoting plants and bulbs. M fus m n 


was the first collector thus sent out by thn 
authorities at Kew. 

Making Cape Town his headquarters, ha 
undertooK at least three separate joumeja 
into the interior, the first extending from 
10 Dec. 1772 to 16 Jan. 1778 ; the second, in 
company with Thunbem, the Swedish na- 
turalist, lasted from 11 ^pt. 1773 to 29 Jan. 
1774 ; while the third was begun 26 Sept, 
and broimht to an end on 28 Dee. 1774. 
Having mr the time thoroughly supplied 
the wants of the gardens from that loc^ty, 
Masson was sent on a like errand in 1776 
to the Canaries, Azores, Madeira, and the 
West Indies, more especially to St. Chris- 
topher. He returned to England in 1781, 
and remained at home till 1783, when he 
was despatched to Portugal and Madeira. 
In 1786, when once more sent out to the 
Cape, he coufined his botanical excursions, 
by the advice of Sir Joseph Banks, to a cir- 
cuit of forty miles rouna Cape Town. He 
remained there till 1796, when the anticipa- 
tion of poUtical disturbances drove him 
home. 

Masson spent some two years in Enf^land 
with his friends, and prepared and published 
in 1796 his well-known book, ^St^elim 
Novffi, or . . . new Species of that (^nus 
discovered in the Interior Parts of Africa.’ 
The work was issued in four fasciculi (imp. 
foL), and contains many charming coloured 
plates. In 1798 he set out for North America, 
where he died at Montreal, about Christmas 
1806. 

Many plants now common in conserva- 
tories were first brought to this country by 
Masson. The genus Masaonia was named 
after him by Linnseus. 

In addition to his work already mentioned, 
two papers by Masson appeared in the 
* Philosophical Transactions : ’ 1. < An Ac- 
count of three Journeys from Cape Town to 
the Southern Parts of Africa,’ 1776. 2. 'An 
Account of the Island of St. Miguel/ 1778. 
Two papers standing under his name in the 
Royal Society’s list are descriptions of orchi- 
daceous plants sent home W him, which were 
written by J. Bellenden ^er [q. v.] A col- 
lection of his plants and drawings is pro- 
seired in the botanical d^rtment of the 
British Museum (Natural History). 

A portrait of Masson in oils hangs in thA 
I^ n n ea n Society’s rooms at Burlington 
House. 

Cyclop.; Chalmen'sBiog. Diet ; Joan. 

MASSON, GEORGE JOSEPH GUS- 
TAA’E (1819-1688), educational writer, was 
horn in Tiondon on 9 March 181ft «fif 
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father had aerred under Napoleon I, and Cousin/ in the aeries of 'Grands £criTams 
surviyedtheretreatfromMoacow; his mother Fran^ais.’ 6. George Sand’a 'Francois le 
was of English origin. Gustaye (he invari- Ohampi/ 1879. 

ably drop]M his fint two names) was edu- Among his educational works are : 1. 'A 
catM at Tours, was exempted from military Chronological and Historioal Atlas of the 
service as eldest son of a widow, and was Middle Affea,’ 1849, ibl. 2. 'Class Book of 
awarded the diploma of ' Bachelier ha Lettres’ French Literature/ Edinburgh, 1861. 8. ' A 
by the University de France on 8 Aug. 1887. Compendious Dictionary of ue French Lan- 
After some ten years of literary stru^le in gu^,' 1874. 4. Various adaptations of 

Paris, he came to England as tutor to the A. Bracket’s ' Public School French Gram- 
two sons of Captain Trotter of the Wood- mar,’ 1876, &c. 6. ' Choice Beadings from 
lands, Harrow, and wa q in 1855 appointed bv French History,’ with notes, 1880. liiasson 
Dr. V aughan, head-master of Harrow School, also edited seven volumes of ' French Classics ’ 
French master there. He proved himself a for the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1866 ; many 
good omaniser, and took a prominent part single plays by Molidre, Bacine, Corneille, 
in the life of the school. He was from 1869 Musset, ^iron, Lemercier, CoUin d’Harle- 
Vaughan librarian and published a catalogue ville, Villemain, Myiesville et Duveyrier, and 
(Ist edit. 1877, 2nd edit. 1887). VictorHugo; Voltaire’s' Si4cledeIx)uisXrV/ 

Masson was an author and translator on a 1875 ; Thierry’s ' Lettres sur I’Histoire de 
large scale, writing many books on French France/ 1885, and ' K6cit8 des Temps M6ro- 
literature and history, and editing with much vingiens,’ 1887 ; Xavier de Maistras ' Voy- 
success numerous French classics for Eng- age autour de ma Chambre,’ and various 
lish students. He was at the same time a works by Madame de Stael. 
frequent contributor to the 'Athenaeum/ [Times, 31 Aug. and 1 Sept. 1888 ; Athenaum, 
and supplied the notes on French literature 2 Sept. 1888 ; Saturday Beview, 9 Sept. 1888 ; 
to the 'Saturday Review’ from soon after Annual Register, 1888 , p. 169 ; Harrovian, 4 Oot. 
its foundation until 1880. He gave up his 1888 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; materials kindly sup- 
Bfarrow mastership in the autumn of 1888, plied by Masson's daughter, Mrs. Horley, aod 
and died a few weeks later (29 Aug.) at by Mr. B. P. Laacellea, Ubrarian at Hamw 
Ewhurst, Surrey, while on a visit to Sir •®hool.j T. 8. 

Henry Doulton ; he was buried in Harrow MASSUE DE EUVIGNT, HENRI na, 
churcnyard. By his wife, whose maiden name second Mabouis db Huviont, Earl of Gal- 
was Janet Clarke, and whom he married in way (1648-1720), bom on 9 April 1648 at 
1843, he left two sons and two daughters. his father's house iu the Faubourg St. Ger- 
Masson’s chief works are : 1. ' Introduo- main, Paris, was the eldest son of Henri de 
tion to the History of French Literature/ Massue, marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval, 
Edinburgh, 1860. 2. ' La Lyre Fran^aise/ a French general of repute, deputy-general 
London, 1^7, an excellent Ifrench antho- of the Huguenots at the court of Versailles, 
logy, forming a volume of the '(Jolden Trea- sometime ambassador at the English court, 
Bury’ series. 8. ' Early Ohrouicles of Europe: and uncle of Rachel, wife of Lord William 
France’[1879]. 4. 'The Huguenots: aSketch | Russell. He entered the army at an early 
of their History from the beginning of the age, and saw service first in Portugal, being 
Reformation to the Death of Louis XTV ’ | present at the siege of the Fort de la Garda. 
[18811. 5. 'Richelieu' [1884]. 6. 'Mazarin’ r^m 1672 to lo75 he served in the war 
[1886], based on Chdrum's great work on the < against Germany as aide-de-camp to Marshal 
'History of France during the Minority of iSirenne. He obtained the approbation of 
Louis XI V,’ and formi^, with Nos. S, 5, and 7, that general, and after the battle of Eudieim 
volumes in the' HomeDibrary ’ of the Society in October 1674 was recommended by him to 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 7. 'The Louis XIV for the command of the regiment 
Dawn of European Literature— French Lite- of Comas. On Turenne's death at Swburg 
rature,' 1888. 8. 'Medissval France from the in 1675 he is said Gbfdbb, Vie de Pierre 
Reign of Hugues Capet to the beginning of du Boee, £pltre Dedioatoire) to have dis- 
the Sixteenth Century/ 1888; an inadeouate played great tact at a critical moment in 
compilation, not free from serious blunaeis. reconcibng the claims of Generals Lozges aod 


lish : 1. Sir W. Baker’s ' Discovery of Albert His connection with the Russell family fu^ 
Nyansa,’ 1868. 2. ' New Voyage to the nishing a plauaible pretext for the aproint- 
Souicee of the Nile/ 1869. And from the ment, he was early in 1678 sent by Louie 
Flench : 3. P. Janet's ' Mat4rialisme,’ 1866. to England to endeavour, by inmgaing 


4. Caro's 'George Sand,’ Soiel’s ' Montes- | with the leaders of the opposition, to detach 
qnieu,’ Say’e ' Turgot/ and Simon’s ' Victor I Oharles U from the Dutch allianoe. Theob- 
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iect of his miBsion was well known to Danby, 
but Ruvigny ebowed much address in the 
management of the business, and by co-ope- 
rating with BarUlon succeeded in arrangmg 
a secret understanding between Oharles ana 
Louis. In the same year he was chosen to 
succeed his father as deputy-general of the 
Huguenots. His election gave great satis- 
faction to his co-religionists, especialW to 
such as had been inclined to regard his 
father’s conduct as somewhat timid. He 
laboured zealously, but unsuccessfully, to 
avert their persecution, and after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes in 1685 he de- 
clined Louis’s well-meant offer of exceptional 
treatment for himself; and following the 
example of his father, who, foreseeing the 
course of events, had prudently in 1 680 ob- 
tained letters of naturalisation as an English 
subject, he accompanied him and his brother, 
Pierre, lord de la Caillemotte, to England in 
.lanuary 1688, being as a special favour 
allowed to take with him what personal 
property he liked. 

In July 1689 his father, who had esta- 
lished himself at Qreenwich, died, and in 
July 1090 his brother. La Caillemotte, was 
kiUed at the battle of the Boyne. The event 
determined Ruvigny, and he entered the 
English service as a major-general of horse, 
though by doing so he forfeited his fine 
estates in Champagne and Picardy. He was 
appointed colonel of the Huguenot cavalry, 
in succession to the Duke of Schomberg, and 
in May 1691 he proceeded to Ireland. He 
joined the army under Ginkell at Mullingar, 
and at the council of war before Athlone 
gave his voice in favour of forcing the pas- 
sage of the Shannon. At the battle of 
Aughrun, 12 July 1691, he commanded the 
horse of the second line, consisting of his 
own corps and the royal (or Oxford 1 regiment 
of horse guards, and by his spiritea attack at 
a critical moment contributed laively to the 
victory of the English arms. During the 
march on Qalway hewasstationedat Athenry 
with General Scravenmoreand three thousand 
horse as a corns of observation. He served 
at the siege or Limerick, and assisted at the 
negotiations for its capitulation. 

After taking ^rt in Ime festivities at Dublin, 
he returned to England in November, but on 
27 Feb. 161^ he was appointed, though with 
no higher title than tnat of m^or-general, 
commander-an-chief of the forces in Ireland. 
He proceeded thither in March, but much of 
his time that year was spent in England on 
military business, chiefly in connexion with 
the abortive expedition ^inst St. Malo, of 
which he had bera appointed aecoud in cx>m- 
maiid. On 26 Nov. ne was created I'iscount 


Gal wav and Baron Portarlington, m recogni- 
tion of bis services at the battle of Aughnm, 
and shortly afterwards received a mnt zn 
eustodiam, made absolute 26 June 1096, of 
the forfeited estates of Sir Patrick Trant, 
situated cMefly in the Queen’s County, and 
amounting to more than fifty-eight thousand 
Ei^lish acres. 

Li April 1693 he left Ireland to join the 
anny in Flanders, and arrived there in time 
to command the English and Huguenot 
horse at the battle of London. He displayed 
conspicuous bravery in covering William’s 
retreat at the bridge of Neerhespen. He was 
apparently wounded in the action, and it is 
stated by St.-Simon (Mhnotres, ed. 1878, i. 
05), who was present at the battle, that he 
was made prisoner by the French, but im- 
mediately liberated in order to avoid the 
necessity of consigning him to the galleys 
as a traitor. In November he was appointed, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, com- 
mander-in-chief of the English auxiliary 
forces in Piedmont, with credentials as en- 
voy extraordinary to the court of Turin. But, 
says a contemporary, 41 n’y va qu’4 regret 
et par pure obeissance au Roy ’ (Atst. mSS, 
Comm. 7th Rep. p. 216). He left London 
early in December with a considerable sum of 
money for the relief of the distressed Vaudois, 
and proceeding through Switzerland for the 
purpose of raising recruits, he arrived at Turin 
m March 1694. His position was a difficult 
one. An excellent omcer, he was no match 
for Victor Amadeus in diplomacy, and though 
not without his suspicious as to the intrigues 
of the duke with France, he was completely 

alliance, and by the readiness wit^ which at 
his request he granted religious toleration to 
the Vaudois. The capture of the fort of S. 
Giorgio and the meeting of a protestant synod 
at Vigliano to regulate the morals of the army, 
in which he sat as an elder, were the chief 
events of the year. The winter was passed 
in completing his arrangements for the next 
year's campaign. Acco^ing to his instruc- 
tions he was anxious to co-operate with the 
fleet by an attack on Marseilles, but was 
compelled to acquiesce in the si^e of Casale. 
The sudden surrender of that fortress sur- 
prised him, but his suspicions were set at 
rest hy the apparent sincerity of the duke in 
renewing the grand alliance. He grumbled 
at wast^ time and neglected opportunities, 
but even the pilgrimage of the duke to 
Loretto did not strike him as particularly 
mpterious ; and it was only in August 1696, 
when the duke threw off tiie Twimh 
nounced his intention of concluding a treaty 
with France, that he realised how completely 
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he had been duped. He at once withdrew 
into the Milanese, and was successful in inter- 
cepting the subsidy intended for the duke. 
During S^tember he took part in the de- 
fence of Valenza, but after the recognition 
of the neutrality of the Italian peninsula on 
7 Oct. he retired with the English contingent 
to Flanders, and on 11 Jan. 1097 returned 
to England. A present which the Duke of 
Savoy wished to make him of his portrait set 
in diamonds he declined. He had already for- 
feited his estates in France, and shortly before 
the peace of Ryswick he was deprived bv 
Louis of a considerable sum of money which 
his father had entrusted to the care of Pre- 
sident Harlay. 

On 6 Feb. 1697 he was appointed by the 
king’s command lord justice of Ireland ad 
interim. On 12 May he was advanced to the 
rank of Earl of Galway, and two days later 
he was joined with the Marquis of Win- 
chester and Lord Villiers in a commission 
as lords justices of Ireland ; but the latter 
being occupied as plenipotentiary at Rys- 
wick, and the former being of little impor- 
tance, the conduct of affairs rested chiefly 
with him and the lord chancellor, John 
Methuen [q. v.] On 31 May Galway and 
the Marquis of Winchester landed at Dub- 
lin, and were sworn in on the same day. 
Galway’s government of Ireland from Fe- 
bruary 1697 to April 1701 marks an impor- 
tant period in the history of that country, 
for it was during his government that the 
parliament of England asserted its right to 
make laws binding on Ireland, and that the 
flrst acts of the penal code were passed. As 
the devoted servant of King William, Gal- 
way would have preferred to steer an even 
and impartial course, and so far as his per- 
sonal influence went it was exerted in 
moderating the violence of political and 
religious faction. But he was better fitted 
for the camp than for the council-chamber. 
His inability to speak English fluently natu- 
rally placed him at a disadvantage, and 
though his bearing was always courteous 
and conciliatory, his influence in affairs of 
state was really very small. His devotion 
to William’s interest, his indifference to 
y politics, his high pemonal character, 
perfect unselfishness, his discretion and 
tolerant disposition, were the chief reasons 
that infiuenced his appointment. For him- 
self he seems to have liked Ireland and the 
Irish people. During his residence there, 
and in the intervals of official business, he 
devoted himself to the improvement of his 
estates. By the liberal encouragement he 
offered them to settle on his land he esti^ 
blished a flourishing colonj of protestant 


refugees at Portarlington. He also built 
and endowed two churches, in one of which 
the liturgy in French was used till the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and two 
schools, which were for a long time the most 
fashionable in Ireland. He was extremely 
charitable, and though a protestant of a pro- 
nounced type, he was so far unwilling to 
reap any personal advantage from his reli- 
gion that ne not merely maintained the two 
grandsons of Lord Clanmalier at Eton, but 
expressed his intention of resigning their 
grandfather’s estate to them on condition 
that they conformed to the law by becoming 
protestants. But in 1700 he was deprived 
of all his estates by the Act of Resumption. 
Personallv he was not much affected by his 
loss, but l^illiam, who felt keenly for him, 
gave him a pension of 1,000/. a year, and 
made him general of the Dutch forces, and 
colonel of the blue regiment of foot-guards. 
In April 1701 he obtained permission to re- 
tire from the government of Ireland. In 
July he accompanied Marlborough to Hol- 
land, and, after visiting the king at Loo, he 
was sent to the elector of Cologne on a diplo- 
matic mission connected with the formation 
of the grand alliance. On his return to Eng- 
land. upon William’s death, he took up lus 
residence at a small house called RooUey, 
near Winchester, in the neighbourhood of ms 
cousin, Lady Russell. He was troubled with 
gout, and, feeling himself growing infirm, he 
was anxious to retire from active employ- 
ment, but in June 1704 he was appointed, 
with the rank of general, to succeed the Duke 
of Schomberg as commander of the English 
forces in Portugal. 

He arrived at Lisbon on 10 Aug. At 
Almeida he inspected the troops, and, find- 
ing the commissariat defective, he opposed 
an autumn campaign in Spain. His opinion 
was overruled, but was justified by the 
speedy retreat of the army from want of 
provisions. During the winter he was busily 
occupied in preparations for a new frontier 
campaign in the spring, and in furnishing 
the Prince of Hesse with additional forces 
for the defence of Gibraltar. The caz^aign 
of 1705 opened with the invasion of Estre- 
madura. Galway’s plan for an immediate 
attack on Badajoz being rejected, the spring 
was consumed m the capture of Valenza and 
Albuquerque. In the autumn Badajos was 
attacked, and on 2 Oct. the siege began 
under his direction, but while superintend- 
ing the erection of a battery his right han d 
was shattered by a shot from the fortress. 
He was compelled to retire, and the command 
devolved u^n Baron Fagel, who raised the 
siege. Fever and irritation at FageTs con- 
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duct rendered his condition so critical that 
lie was compelled to solicit a pass from Mar- 
dialTeasd to proceed to Oliven^a. Te886 not 
only complied with his request, but sent his 
own physicians to attend on him, and in No- 
yember ne began to recover. In the following 
spring, 1706, he was anxious to take advantage 
01 Tess6’s attempt to recapture Barcelona to 
advance straight on Madrid. The scheme, 
though a bold one, was approved bv Marl- 
borough and the English ministers, out the 
Portuguese interposed so many obstacles th«kc 
it was only by a singular admixture of firm- 
ness and address that he accomplished his 
purpose. Though so weak that he had to be 
lifted on hors^ack he drove the Duke of 
Berwick from the Ouadiana to the Henares, 
wrested from him eight thousand Spanish 
troops and a hundred pieces of artillery, 
besides an immense amount of ammunition 
and provisions, and reduced the fortresses of 
Alcantara and Ciudad Rodrigo. On 27 June 
he entered Madrid, and for six weeks main- 
tained his position there. On 6 Aug. he was 
joined by fong Charles at Guadalaxara, but 
meanwhile reimorcements had reached Ber- 
wick, the Spaniards had returned to their al- 
legiance to the Bourbons, and the opportunity 
created by Galway had passed away. Find- 
ing it impossible to reoccupy Madrid, Galway, 
after spending a month at Chinchon, deter- 
mined to fall back on Valencia. The retreat 
was conducted by him in a masterly fashion, 
and on 28 Sept, he gained the V alencian fron- 
tier without much loss. Perceiving the im- 
portance of occupying Madrid, he was anxious 
to renew the attempt in the following spring. 
At a council of war on 15 Jan. 1707 his plan, 
which had already been sanctioned by the 
English ministry, was approved by a ma- 
jority of the generals, but King Charles, 
acting on the sinister advice of Noyelles, 
refhsed to adopt it, and shortly afterwards 
withdrew, with the Dutch and Spanish troops, 
to Barcelona. Though greatly weakened by 
this defection, Galway, who had recently 
been appointed commander-in-chief of all 
the English forces in Spain, was confirmed 
in his original intention by expectation of 
assistance from Lisbon. But feeling it neces- 
eary to provide in the first place for the de- 
fence ox Valencia, he opened the campaign 
by destroying the French magazines on the 
Murdan frontier. At Villens he heard that 
Berwick, expecting to be joined by OrWans, 
was marching towards Almanza. With the 
unanimous oonourrsnoe of the generals he de- 
termined to attack before the junction was 

Oonsideringhis great inferiority, the 

MOlution was a darmg one, but an off^ive 
polioj had been determined upon, and an 


offensive policy, all things being considered, 
was probf^W the best course that could have 
been taken. He wascompelled to yield theright 
to the Portuguese, but otherwise his arrange- 
ments for the battle were made with care, 
and in order to strengthen his cavalry he 
adopted the novel plan of interposing bat- 
talions of foot. The battle was lost though 
the cowardice of the Portuguese cavalry. 
Galway himseK received a sabre wound 
near his right eye, which, depriving him of 
sight, obliged him to quit the field. But un- 
dismayed by his defeat, and after making 
what arrangements he could for the defence 
of Valencia, he retired into Catalonia, in 
order ‘ to make up another army,’ and within 
less than five months after his defeat he was 
able to take the field with 14,600 well- 
equipped troops. He was unable to avert 
the mil of Lerida, but his energy had saved 
the situation. He had long desired to be re- 
lieved from his post. He had lost an arm and 
an eye, and had become partially deaf. In 
December his wish was complied with, but 
the English ministers, in order to mark their 
approbation of his conduct, appointed him 
envoy extraordinary to the court of Lisbon, 
and commander-in-chief of the English forces 
in Portugal. He sailed on 8 Feb. 1708 for 
Lisbon. During that year the state of his 
health confined him entirely to his diplo- 
matic duties, but in 1709, though disap- 
proving strong^ of Fronteira’s determination 
to attack the Marquis de Bay, he commanded 
the English contingent at the battle on the 
Caya. He displayed great personal bravery. 
His horse was shot under him, and he nar- 
rowly escaped capture. But age and his infir- 
mities pressed heavily upon him, and he was 
glad when he was recalled in the following 
year. 

He returned to England shortly after the 
accession of Harley and the tories to power. 
In January 1711 the management of the 
war in Spain formed the subect of several 
acrimonious debates in the ll^ouse of Lords. 
On 11 Jan. a motion censuring Galway for 
fighting the battle of Almanza was carried 
by sixty-four to forty-three, and a subse- 
quent motion, * that the Earl of Galway, 
in yielding the post of her Majesty’s troops 
to the Portuguese in Spain, acted contrary 
to the honour of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain,’ by sixty-four to forty-four. The 
votes were a mere party manoeuvre, and 
cannot ^ held to ai&st either the wisdom 
or unwisdom of Galway’s conduct at Ai- 
manza. On his return to England he retired 
to Rookley, and about the same time resigned 
his colonelcy of the Dutch guards. 1^715 
it was felt advisable, in view of the Jacobite 
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riBing, to place the goyernment of Ireland in 
firm hands. Accordinglj on 28 Aug. the 
Duke of Grafton and G^way were appointed 
lords justices. They landed at Dublin on 
1 Not., but the parliamenti whidi assembled 
a few days later, showed itself so distinctly 
loyid as to remove all anxiety from the 
government. On 11 Dec. it in a measure 
repaired the old wrong done to Galway by 
voting him a military pension of 600/. a year 
in addition to his civil pension of 1,000/. 
With the appointment of Lord Townshend 
as viceroy m January 1716 Galway’s term 
of office came to an end. He returned to 
England in February, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life at Rookley. He died on 
8 Sept. 1720, during a visit to his cousin, 
Lady Russell, at Stratton House, and was 
buried at Micheldever churchyard on 6 Sept., 
the grave never closing over a braver and 
more modest soldier. Galway was unmarried, 
and the bulk of his property passed by will 
to Lady Russell. On his death his British 
titles became extinct, but the marquisate of 
Ruvig^ and Raineval passed to his nephew, 
Pierre David, one of whose sons came to Eng- 
land, and was a colonel in the royal engineers. 
It is from him that the present Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Raineval, and Philip Louis de 
Ruvigny, count d’Arcis, are descended. The 
Ruvigny estates in France were conferred by 
Louis AlV on Cardinal Polignac in 1711. 

An admirable mezzotint by Simon, from 
a picture by De Graves, appeared in 1704. 

* He is,* wrote Macky about 1700, ‘ one of 
the finest gentlemen in the army, with a 
head fitted for the cabinet as well as the 
camp ; is very modest, vigilant, and sincere ; 
a man of honour and honesty, without pride 
or affectation; wears his own hair, is plain 
in his dress and manners.’ 

[D. C. A. AgneVs Life of the Earl of Gal- 
way, Edinburgh, 1864, and the carefully written 
memoir in the same author’s Protestant Exiles 
from France, i. 144-219, London, 1871, are the 
chief sources of information. For special infor- 
mation regarding his career as a Frenchman 
may be added St.-Simon’s M4moires, ed. Paris, 
1873; Haag’s La France Protestante, art. 

* Massue ; ’ Benoit’s Hist, de I’Edit de Hantes, iv. 
838 ; Mimet’s N^gociations relatifs & la Suc- 
cession d^E^agne, voL iv. in Collection de Docu- j 
ments InAw; Copies and Extracts of some 
Letters written to and from the Earl of Dauby 
in the years 1676, 1677i and 1678, published 
by his Grace’s direction, London, 1710 ; Duke 
of Leeds OfBcial Corresp., Additional MS* 
26064 ; Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland; &vile Correi^ndence ^amden 
Society) ; Temple’s Memoirs, p. 821 ; Bnmet’s 
OwnTime;Weis8’8Hi8t.deeRi&^4s Protestants 
de France^ of which a translation was published 


at Edinburgh in 1864. For the campaign in 
Ireland the following may be usefully con- 
sulted : G. Story’s Impartial History and Con- 
tinuation of the Wars in Ireland, London, 
1603; Dumont de Bostaquet’s Mimoires in^dits, 
Paris, 1864, quoted by Macaulay as thi 
Dumont MS. ; O’Kelly’s Macarias Exddium 
(Irish Archseol. Society) ; An Exact Journal of 
the Victorious Progress of General Giukell, 
Loudon, 1691 ; R. Kane’s CampaigiiB of Wil- 
liam 111; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Itop. pp. 321, 
323, 324. For the campaign in Savoy: Gal- 
way’s Letters in Cox’s Original Correspondence 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury have been supple- 
mented by Memoirs of the T^ntections in Sarc^ 
during this War, London, 1697 ; State Papers, 
Savoy and Sardinia, No. 81 in the Public Record 
Office ; Addit. MSS. British Museum, 19771i 
21494 f. 46, 28879 f. 47. For the period 
of his government of Ireland : The State Papers, 
Ireland, in the Public Record Office, are nn- 
fortuuately very scanty, and have been utilised 
in Ftoude’s English In Ireland; but Grim- 
blot’s Letters of William 111 and Vernon’s 
Letters illustrative of the Reign of William HI 
furnish additional and confirmatory information. 

To them may be added Dr. Burridge’s Short 
View of the Present State of Ireland, Dublin, 
1708 ; History of the Ministerial Conduct of the 
Chief Governors of Ireland from 1688 to 1763, 
London, 1764 ; The Case of the Forfeitures in 
Ireland frirly stated, London, 1700 ; Jus Regium, 
or the King’s Bight to Grant Forfeitures, in Col- 
lection of State Tracts published daring the reign 
of W illiam lU, ii. 73 1 , the author of which appears 
to have been Dr. E. Burridge. For matters re- 
lating to military appointments and the disband- 
ment of the army Addit. MSS. 9716 and 9718 ; 
and for miscdlaneous information Addit. MSS. 
28053 f. 400, 28218 f. 29, 28881 f. 411, 28882 
f. 59, 28883 f. 844, 28886 f. 249; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 198, 7th Rep^. 806. In re- 
gard to his conduct in Spain the BLon. A. Parnell’s 
War of the Succession in Spain is distinctly the 
most valuable authority; Abel Boyer’s Annals 
of the Reign of Queen Anne supplies impartial 
aud trustworthy contempora^ information ; An 
Impartial Enquiry into the Management of the 
War in Spain, London, 171^reprinted in 1726 
with a new title-page, 'The B^tozy of the Last 
War in Spain from 1702 to 1710*), is based on 
the Annals, and may have been written by Boyer 
himself; the Godolpbin Official Corresp., Addit. 
MSS. 28066 and 28067* indndes many letters 
from Galway, and some nsefbl iifformation is 
contained in the Leake Papers, Addit. MSS. 
6441 and 6448; Griffet’s Recueil de Lettres 
pour sezvir 4 I’HiBtoize Militaire du Rigne de - 
Louis XIV ; Do Quinoty’s Histoire Militaire da 
R^;ne de Louis le Gnmd, and H. Reynali’s 
Suocession d'Espagne deserve to be oonsalM ; / 
Cobbett’s Parlianfentary History, vi 086| fiir- 
nishes a full account of the debatosla the Houa^ 
{ffLords on the management of the war* Gleap- 
ings more or less valuable axe to be Ibnad in 
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the Duke of Berwick’s Memoirs; M^moires et 
Lettreada Comte de Tess4 ; Marlborough’s Let- 
ters and Despatches; Kemble's State Papers; 
Cole’s Memoirs ; Richard Hill’s Diplomatic Cor- 
resp. ; Private Corresp. of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough; Addit. MSS. 7077 f. 166, 16170 f. 
197, 16866 f. 138, 16896 ff. 41, 64. 16916 f. 
21, 16467 f. 191, 20966 f. 37, 21136 ff. 46, 
69, 22200, 22231 f. 97, 22880 f. 23, 29587 f. 
91, 29688 f. 400; Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep., 
Duke of Marlborough’s MSS., 9th Rep. p. 467, 
10th Rep. pt. i. p. 621, pt. iv. p. 340, pt. v. pp. 
182, 611, nth Rep. pt. iv. pp. 331-4, pt. v. pp. 
297-9, 12th Rep. App. pt. v., Duke of Rutland’s 
MSS. vol. ii. For general information reference 
should he made to the histories of Burnet, Harris, 
Kennet, Ti ndiil, Stanhope, Macaulay, and Burton. 
Luftrell’s Diary often supplies information not 
noted elsewhere. Some personal details are in 
Lady Russell’s Letters and in the works of St. 
Evremond. For special information on one or 
two points the writer of the article is iudebbed 
to the present Marquis de Ruvigny. Galway’s 
letters are almost entirely in French. The writ- 
ing is le^ble and the style agreeable. After the 
loss of his right hand at Badajoz he employed an 
amanuensis, but signed his letters with his left 
band.] R. D. 

MASTER, RICHARD, M.D. {d. 1688), 
pliysioiaii, was a younger son of Robert 
Master of Streetend, in the parish of Willes- 
borougli, Kent. On 29 Oct. 1600, being fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, he graduated 
B.A., proceeding M.A. on 1 1 May 1687. He 
woe converted from ponory by the perusal of 
the works of Heinricli BuUinger. He seems 
to have been personally acquainted with 
Rudolph W nltber when W alther visited Eng- 
land in 1507, and Master subsequently cor- 
re.*«ponded with him. About 1689 be ac- 
cepted a benefice in the church of England, 
but soon afterwards resigned it to the patron 
because he considered himself ill qualified 
for the function of a good clergyman. He 
then betook himself to mediciU studies at 
Oxford, and was admitted M.B. with license 
to pructiso in 1546 (Foster, Ahmni Oxon, 
16(X)-1714, iii. 986). In 1647 he migrated 
to Christ Church, proceeded M.D. on 29 July 
1666, and was incorporated at Cambridge in 
1 671 . A bout 1 549 he was seized with a fever, 
which confined him to his bed for more than 
eightMn months. He was carried in a litter 
into Kent for a change of air, but while there 
had a quart-an ^ue of three months’ con- 
tinuance. Admitted fellow of the College 
of Phvaiciana on 17 March 1663, he was 
censor in 1666, 1567, 1668, and 1660, elect 
in 1658, president in 1661, and consiliarius 
in 1664 and 1663. By patent dated 26 June 
1669 he was constitutea physician to Queen 
Elisabeth, with the yearly ^ee of 1001. On 


IS March 1662-8 he was made prebendary of 
York (Lb Nbvb, Fastij ed. Hardy, iii. 188), 
and on 6 Jan. 1664-6 the queen by letters 
patent, for the consideration of 690Z. 16s. 4£f., 
granted to him and his heirs the reversion of 
the site of the late monastery of Cirencester, 
and of the lands thereto belonging. He was 
present with the queen at Oxford in Septem- 
ber 1666, and was moderator of the physic act 
kept there before her. 

Master died at his house in Silver Street, 
St. Olave, London, in the enjoyment of a 
high reputation for professional skill, in 
January 1687-8 (cf. his will registered in 
P. C. 0. 34, Rutland). His wife was Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of John Fulnetby of 
Fulnetby, Lincolnshire (Hbrvbt, Visitatum 
of Suffolk^ ed. Howard, i. 307), by whom he 
had seven sons. The eldest son, George (6. 
1656 ?), of St. John's College, Oxford, and 
Lincoln’s Inn, M.P. for Cirencester in 1686 
and 1688, was father of Sir William Master 
[see under Master, William]. Thomas 
(1560-1628), B.D., master of the Temple 
1601, was canon of Lichfield 1618, and arch- 
deacon of Salop 1614. Robert (1666-1626), 
D.C.L., was principal of Alban HaU 1699- 
1603, chancellor of liochester and Lichfield, 
and M.P. for Cricklade 1601. Henry (6. 
1666), M.A., was principal of Alban Hall 
1603-1614. 

Some of Master’s letters in Latin and Eng- 
lish are among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum (xix. 83, xlvi. 38, exxi. 19). 

[Visitation of Gloucestershire, 1623 (Harl. 
Soc.), p. Ill; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1886’ 
Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. ii. 20; Munk’s Coll. 
ofPhys. 1878, i. 62 ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 122, 
143; Lansd. MS. 984, f. 64; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714.] G. G-. 

MASTER, STREYNSHAM (1682- 
1724), captain in the navy, was the on^son 
of James Master of East Langdon in Kent, 
^ Joyce, only daughter of Sir Christopher 
Turner, baron of the exchequer. James Mas- 
ter’s father. Sir Edward Master (d. 1648), 
married Audry, eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Robert Streynsham (Hasted, ofKmt ^ 

ii. 808), by whom he had fifteen children, 
including, besides James, Sir Streynsham 
Master, governor of Madras [see Lamghobne, 
SirW illiamI. The name Streynsham is still 
common in tne family (^Manchester School 
Register, Chetham Soc., ii. 33, 263). Master 
entered the navy under the care of Captain 
George I^ng, afterwards Viscount Torring- 
ton [q. V. J, who had married his sister, Mar- 
garet. He was serving with him as a midship- 
man of the Ranelagh in 1704, was promoted 
to be a lieutenant of the Ranelagh, and was 
severely wounded in the leg by the exploei on 
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at the capture of Gibraltar. On 6 July 1709 
he WM promoted by Byng, then commander- 
in-chiei in the Mediterranean, to command 
the Fame, and on 22 March 1709-10 he was 
posted by Sir John Norris to the Ludlow 
Oastle. In 1712 he was captain of the Or- 
monde in the Mediterranean ; in 1716 and 
1717 of the Dragon in the Baltic with Norris 
and By ng. In March 1718 he was appointed 
to the Superbe, one of the fleet whidi went 
out to the Mediterranean with Byng. In the 
battle of Cape Possaro, 81 J ul^ 1718, Master’s 
share was exceptionally brilliant. The Su- 
perbe and Kent together engaged the Heal j 
Felipe, the Spanish flagship, till, having 
beaten her to a standstiU, she was boarded 
and taken by a party from the Superbe, led by 
Thomas Arnold (1679-1737) [q. v.], her first 
lieutenant. Master was probably the first 
^ private captain who ever nad the honour of 
making a commander-in-chief of so high a 
rank his prisoner.’ Captain John Macbride 
[q. v.J had a similar honour off Cape St. Vin- 
cent m 1780, as also had Captain Israel Pellew 
at Trafalgar. After his return to England 
Master had no further service, dying of a 
fever, 22 June 1724. He had married, only 
four months before, Elizabeth, only daughter 
and heiress of Richard, son of Sir Henry Oxen- 
den, first baronet, but left no issue (Wottos’, 
Baronetage, 1771, ii. 428). At the end of 
last century his portrait was in the posses- 
sion of Edmund Turner, F.R.S., of Panton 
House, Lincolnshire. 

(Charnock’s Biog. Nav. iv. 24 ; Memoirs re- 
lating to the Lord Torrington (Camden Soc.); 
commission and warrant books in the Public 
Becozd Office.] J. K. L. 

MASTER, THOMAS (1603-1043), di- 
vine, son of William Master, rector of Cote, 
near Cirencester in Gloucestershire, was bom 
at Cote in 1603. He was educated at Ciren- 
cester grammar school under Henry Topp, * a 
noted master,’ and* ripened for the university’ 
at Winchester College, where he obtained a 
scholarship in 1617. He enteredNew College, 
Oxford, in 1622, at the age of nineteen, became 
perpetual fellow in 1624, and graduated B.A. 
1626, M.A. 1629, and B.D. 30 Jan. 1640-1. 
After 1629 he took holy orders, and in 1637 
became rector of Wykeham, Lincolnshire, a 
sinecure office. Wood states that he was 
esteemed * a vast scholar, a general artist and 
linguist, a noted poet, and a most florid 
preacher.’ BOis contemporary Michael W ood- 
ward, afterwards warden of New College, 
wrote the words * summas spei’ against his 
name in the college list of fellows. BLe 
assisted Edward Herbert, lord Herbert of 
Cherbury [q. v.], in collecting materials for 


his 'Life of Henry VIII,’ and in turning this 
and other of Herbert’s works into Latin. 
Four volumes of Herbert’s manuscript his- 
tory, largelv in his handwriting, are preserved 
in Jesus College library. He died near Louth, 
of a 'malignant fever, on 81 Aug. 1643, and 
was buried in the outer chapel of New Col- 
lege. There is an epitaph upon him among 
Lord Herbert’s * Occasional verses.’ He was 
author of: 1. * Mensa Lubrica Montgom. il- 
lustriss. Domino D. Edwardo Baroni de Cher- 
bury,’ 1641, a poem in Latin and English on 
the game of shovel-board. Wood prints the 
English version in eigh^-four lines. It was 
printed along with mr Henry Savile’s ' Ora- 
tion to Queen Elizabeth’ in 1668 and 1690. 

2. ' Ii/lovoaTpo<l>iKa §ls t^p tov Xpiarov orav- 
ptatrip,* composed in 1633, and minted along 
with * Mensa Lubrica ’ in 1668. It was trans- 


lated into Latin 1^ Henry Jacob of Merton 
College, and into English verse by Abraham 
Cowley ; Bishcm Huntingford, in his * Apo- 
logy n>r his MTonostropmcs ’ (p. 30), says: 
'Few remains of the ancient Greek lyrics 
are superior to Master’s " Ode on the Cruci- 
fixion’’ either in spirit, imagery, or harmony 
3. 'Monarchic Britannica sub Elizabeths, 
Jacobo : in Oratione quam pro more habuit 
1642 Thomas Master, Nov. Coll. Soc., in 
Capella vi. Kal. Aprilis,’ Oxford, 1661, 4to, 
1681, 8vo. A letter by Dr. John Lamphire 
[q. V.] accompanies Master’s oration. 4. ' Tho. 
Masteri MafcapiVov Novi Coll, quondam 
Socii Iter Boreale ad ipsius patrem Guhel- 
mum Masterum Cotiee in Agro Glocestrensi 
Pastorem,’ 1676, 4to. This was written in 
1687 in prose and verse, and published by 
the companion of the journey, George Ent 
V.] The journey was to Louth, near 
Wykeham in Lincolnshire. 6. ‘The Virgin 
Mary. A sermon preached in Saint Mary’s 
College (vulgo New College), Oxon., March 
the 26th, 1641,’ London, 1710, 8vo. A note 
to this sermon speaks of Master’s memory as 
' still pretious.’ The sermon occurs again in 
a collection entitled ‘Conjimal Duty set 
forth,’ &c., London, 1732. Wood mentions 
poems on ‘Carolus Redux,’ 1623. ‘Ad Regem 
Uarolum,’ 1626, on Bishop Lake 1626, on Ben 
Jonson 1637, and on Vaulx as existing in 
manuscript. 

[Information supplied by the Warden of New 
College; Wood’s Athena Oxon. iii. 83; Life, 
pp. 86, 166; Fasti, ii. 36, 336; Brit. Mas. Cat.; 
Clark's Register of the University of Oxford, 
iii. 443; Kirby’s Winchester Seholars; Foster's 
Alumni Ozon.j R. B. 

MASTER, WILLIAM (1627-1684), di- 
vine, was the second son 01 SiB William 
Mastbb (d. 1662), knt., of Cirencester, Glou- 
cestershire, and of his wife Alice, daughter of 
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Edward Eaatecrart of Salisbury. The father, 
son of Qeorro a&d grandson of Dr. Bichard 
Master [q. was admitted a member of the 

Inner Temple in N OTember 1612, knmhted by 
Jamesl at mwmarket on 3 Dec. 1622, elected 
M.P. for Cirencester on 20 Jan. 162^, and 
was high sheriff for the county of Gloucester 
in 1027. At tibie outbreak of me civil war he 
maintained a horseman and arms for the ser- 
vice of the parliament, but soon after (2 Feb« 
16^), when the town was taken by the king’s 
forces, Prince Bupert and Prince Maurice 
were both quartered in his house, and he was 
forced to sign warrants for contributions to 
the loyal garrison. The king spent the night 
of 8-v Aug. 1642 in his house, while on 
his w^ from Oxford to Bristol. In August 
1644 Sir William submitted to all ordinances 
of parliament, but on 81 Oct. of the same 
year entertained the king for one night on 
ids route from Bath to Oxford. His estate 
was accordingly sequestered. In March 1646- 
1647 he begged to compound, having taken 
the covenant and the negative oath. He was 
still in difficulties as to his assessment in 
1662^ at which time he states that he was 
the father of twelve children. He died on 
8 March 1601-2, aged 61, his wife having 
predeceased him on 6 Sept. 1660. 

William was bom at Cirencester, and bap- 
tised on 7 Sept. 1627. He matriculated from 
Ohrist Ohurcn, Oxford, on 2 April 1647, gra- 
dual B.A. on 7 Nov. 1650, by order of the 
parliamentary visitors of the universi^, was 
admitted bacnelor-fellow of Merton doUege 
in 1651, and was M.A. on 19 Nov. 1652. 
Soon after he became vicar of Preston, near 
Cirencester, of which place his father was 
patron, and while there, on Ascension day 
1058, performed the ceremony of marriage 
between George Bull Fq. v.l (afterwards bi- 
shop of St. Davids) and Bridget, daughter of 
Alexander Gn^goir, incumbent of Giranoester, 
according to the form prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer, although that usage was 
forbidden under penal^ at the time. He 
was admitted rector oi Woodford in Essex 
on 18 Feb. 1660-1, was prebendary of Oham- 
berlaiiiwood at St. Paurs from 1/ July 1663 
till 1666, ud was admitted to that of Gad- 
ington Major on 14 Feb. 1666-7. Fora year, 
from 8 July 1606. he was rector of South- 
church, Essex, and from 29 Ap^ 1671 till 
his death rector of St. Vedast. Foster Lane, 
l^ondon, with the church of St. Micha^ 
Master died in London, and was 
buried in the chancel of Woodford Ohurch on 
married at Woodford, on 
"7 IW, Susanna, daughter of the ^v. 
Job rate, rector of Rodmarton in Gloucester- 
iiufa, At the time of bis death his three 


children, Bichard, Thomas, and Elizabeth, 
were all under age. He left landed property 
in Essex, in Wiltshire, and at Preston, imar 
Cirencester. He desired that the impropriato 
tithes of Preston, which he had from his 
father upon trust, should be purchased from 
his nephew, Thomas of Cirencester, when his 
lease was out, and devoted partly to the 
repair of the vicarage house at Preston and 
to the better maintenance of the vicar, and 
partly to the preaching of sermons in Ouord, 
and providing assistance in money and books 
for the ‘post masters and youngscholars’ of 
Merton College. His grandson William, son 
of his eldest son Richard, baptised in De- 
cember 1716, was educated at Winchester 
College, and became fellow of New College, 
Oxford, in 1786. 

Under the pseudonym of * A Student in 
Theologle’ Master published ^Adyoi Efficatpot, 
Essayes and Observations, Theologicall and 
MoralL Wherein many of the Humours and 
Diseases of the Age are Discovered,’ to which 
was added * Drops of Myrrhe, or Meditations 
and Prayers, fitted to Divers of the pre- 
ceding Arguments,’ London, 1654. In the 
dedication to his parents he speaks of his 
studies being * mucn of another nature.’ The 
work is not without merit ; a high standard 
of morality is combmed with a humorous 
and easy style. 

John Masteb, bom at Cirencester, and 
baptised there on 25 Sept. 1637, probably 
WBliam’s youngest brother, matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 20 J uly 1664 (B. A. 
3 Feb. 1666-7, M.A, from St. Mary Hall, 
25 June 1659, M.B. and M.D. from Christ 
Church 4 July 1672), and was admitted 
honorary fellow of the College of Physicians 
on 80 Sept. 1680. He assisted his intimate 
friend Dr. Thomas Willis [q. v.] in his medical 
publications. 

[Visitation of Gloucestershire (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 11 1 ; Members admitted to the Inner Temple, 
p. 202 ; Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, pp. 180, 818; 
Parliamente of England, pt. i. p. 467 ; Iter Oaro- 
linum (Gutch, Collect. Ouriosa, ii. 481, 488); 
Cal. of State Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1646-7, pp. 582- 
638 ; CaL of Committee for Compounding, pp. 86, 
1 14^4 ; Cal. of Committee for the Advance of 
Money, p. 1 383 ; Newcourt’s Bepertorium, i. 1 28- 
129, 666, ii. 636; Eennett’s Reg.p. 380; Wood’s 
Athense (Bliss), iv. cols. 148-9; Le Neve’s Fasti 
(Hardy), ii. 871, 876; Lysons’s Environs, iv. 279 ; 
Nelson’s Life of Bull, p. 38 ; Reg. of Visitors of 
Univ. Oxon. p. 488; Foster’s Alumni, 1600-1714 
and 1716-1886; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, 

& 236; will (Hare, 116) at Somerset House; 

unk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 410 ; Washboum’s Biblio- 
theca Gloucestrensis, olxxxv; Rudder’s Glouees- 
tmhire, passim ; Cirencester Par. Bw. per the 
vicar.] ^ 
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MASTERS, Mbs. MARY (0. 1769 P), 
poetess, wse of humble birt^ and her genius ^ 
was 'alwaysdiscountenanoed by her parents.* I 
She seems to have been known to most of j 
the literati of the day ; and Dr. Jolmson, i 
whom she occasionally yisited, is said to 
haye revised her yolumes and * illuminated 
thenr here and there with a ray of his own 
genius’ (Boswell, edit. CroW, 1860, p. 
748). In her * Familiar Letters and Poems 
tmon seyeral Occasions’ (London, 1765) 
there are three * Short Ejaculations^’ the first 
of which, the well-known, '’Tie religion that 
can give Sweetest pleasures while we Uye,’ 
has Men adopted in most hymnals. The ori- 
ginal consists of six lines only ; two more 
were added in Rippon’s * Selection ’ (1787), 
and the eight lines divided into two stanzas, 
in which mrm the hymn is now known. An 
ejaculation for use ^ At the Altar,’ and be- 
ginning, ^ 0 my ador’d Redeemer 1 deign to 
be,’ is sometimes met with. She is spoken 
of as * chaste, moral, and religious,’ and ^ an 
^eeable and ingenious writer’ (Monthly 
RemeWf 1st ser. ziii. 156). She is supposed 
to have died about 1759 (Cbozeb, p. 7o, n.). 

[Holland’s Psalmists of Great Britain, ii. 
202 ; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, i. 718 ; 
W. Garrett Horder in Sunday Magazine, April 
1889.] J. C. H. 

MASTERS, ROBERT (1718-1798), his- 
torian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
bom in Norfolk in 1718, was son of Thomas 
Master (d, 1680), by hie wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dyke of Sussex. 
Sir william Master of Cirencester was his 
grandfather [see under Mastbb, William], 
He was admitted at Corpus Christi College in 
1781 ; graduated B.A. in 1784, M.A, in 1788, 
B.D. in 1746 ; and was fellow and tutor of 
the college from 1788 to 1750. On 14 May 
1762 he was elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries (Gotjgh, Chron, LUt^'o, 11). He 
continued to reside in college tul he was 
presented by that society to the recto^ of 
Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, in 1756. Mlaw- 
son, bishop of Ely [q. v.], collated him to the 
vicarage of Linton, wmch he resigned for 
that of Waterbeach in 1759. This latter 
benefice he, by the bishop’s leave, resigned 
in 1784 to his eon William, for whom he 
built a house. He was in the commission of 
the peace for Cambridgeshire, and acted as 
deputy to William Compton, LL.D., chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Ely, who resided 
abroad. In 1797 he resigned the living 
of Landbeach in favour of Thopias Cooke 
Burxoughes, senior fellow of Caius College, 
who, immediately upon his presentation, 
manned Maiy, Masters’s second daughter. 


Masters continued to reside in the parsonage 
with his scm-in-law and daughter untilms 
death on 5 July 1798. He was buried at 
Landbeach, where a monument was erected 
to his memory. 

About 1767 Masters married a granddaugh- 
ter of one of his predecessors at Landbeach, 
d daughter of John Cory, rector of Imping- 
ton and Waterbeach. She died on 29 Aug. 
1764, leaving a son William, who died rector 
of Waterbeach in 1794, and two daughters, 
viz. Anne, married to the Rev. Andrew Sprole, 
and Mary, wife of the Rev. T. C. Burroughes. 

His principal work is: 'The History of 
the College of Corpus Christi and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary (commonly called Bene’t) in the 
University of Cambridge, from its rounda- 
tion to the present time,’ pt. i. Cambridge, 
at the university press^ 1 758, 4to. This was 
followed in 1765 by the second part, contain- 
ing the lives of members of the college, with 
an appendix of documents. An edition of the 
work, 'with additional matter and a con- 
tinuation’ by John Lamb, D.D. [q. v.], mas- 
ter of Corpus Christi College, appeared at 
Cambridge in 1881, 4to, but the original 
edition is superior to its successor in biogra- 
phicf^ and other respects. 

Mastn’s other works are : 1. 'A List of 
the NaAs, Counties, Times of Admission, 
Degrees, &c., of all that are known to have 
been Members of Corpus Christi College in 
Cambridge,’ 1749, 4to, and subsequently ap- 
pended to the hist^ of the college. 2. 'Some 
Remarks on Mr. Walpole’s Historic Doubts 
on the Li^" and Reign of King Richard III,’ 
1771. In 'Arch8eologia,’ii. 198; also printed 
separately, London, 1772, 4to. 8. 'Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of Thomas Baker, 
B.D., of St. John’s College in Cambridge, 
from the papers of Dr. Zachary Grey, with 
a Catalogue of his MS. Collections,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1784, 8vo. 4. 'Account oi some 
Stone Coffins and Skeletons found on making 
some alterations and repairs in Cambridge 
Castle,! J785. In 'Archasologia,’ viii. 

5. 'Account of an Antient Painting on 
Glass,’ representing the pedigree of the 
Stewart family, 1786. In ' Archeeologia,’ 
'riii. 821. 6. ' Catalogue of the Pictures in 
the Public Library and Colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge’ [1790], 12mo. 7. 'A 
Short Account of the Parish of Waterbeach, 
in the Diocese of Ely, by 4 late Vicar,’ sine 
loco, 1795, Svo, with aslight sketch ofDenney 
Abbey. Only twenty-five copies printed m 
private circulation. 8. ' Collectanea de Lind- 
beach,’ incorporated in the Rev. WiUia]^ 
Keatinge day’s 'History of Landbeach,’ 
printed for tike Cambridge Antiquarian So- 
ciety, 1861. 
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A TOrtrait of Masters, from a drawing by 
the "AbT. Thomaa Kerrich, was engrayed by 
Faoius in 1796« 

[Addit. MSS. 6862 ff . 107 6 , 118, 6876 ff . 187 , 
200 , 6886 f. 18 ; Gk)iigb*s British Topography ; 
Clay’s lAndbeach, pp. 118 , 124 ; Clay’s Water- 
beach, p. 69 ; Gent. Mag. 1798 , pp. 634 , 720 ; 
Lamb’s nist. of Corpus Christi College, p. 396 ; 
Lowndes’s BibL Man. (Bohn),p. 1611 ; luchols’s 
lUostr. of lit.; Nichols’s Lit. Aneod. iii. 479 - 84 , 
voL Tii pt i. p. 266 , pt. ii. p. 626 , viii. 448 ; 
Warburton’s Walpole, ii. 412 , 426 .] T. C. 

MASTERTOWN, CHARLES (1679- 
1760), Presbyterian divine, bom in Scotland, 
probably in Linlithgowshire, on 23 March 
1679, was educated at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M. A. as * Carolus Mas- 
terton ’ on 28 June 1697, the same day as 
Ebenezer Erskine [q. v.] On 1 June 1703 
he OTesented himseli to the general synod 
of Ulster at Antrim, with his license from 
Linlithgow presbytery, and was * allow’d to 
preach within the bounds’ of the synod. 
Accepting a call from the conCTegation of 
Connor, co. Antrim, he was ordained there 
by A ntrim presbytery on 17 May 1704. For 
nearly nine! een years he ministered at Connor 
with increasing repute as an able preacher 
and sound divine. It is remarkable that in 
1718 he headed a protest agdinst the general 
synod’s resolution removing John Abemethy 
(1680-17401 Tj. V.], the non-subscribing 
leader, to Dublin, a resolution which Aber- 
nethy disobeyed. 

The irregular installation of Samuel Hali- 
day [q. v.] at First Belfast in 1720, alienated 
several members of both presbyterian con- 
gregations in that town. On 4 July 1721 a 
subscription for building a third meeting- 
house was begun, and by help from Scotland 
(two pews in the gallery were set apart for 
'Scottish stran^rs’) the new structure, on 
the next plot of ground to the two others 

S see MaoBbidb, Johv], was completed in 
722. Mastertown was called to the pas- 
torate in October 1 722, and installed at Third 
Belfast on 20 Feb. 1723 by Belfast presbytery. 
His successor at Connor was not ordained 
till 1 8 March 1724, the congregation inai«t.ing 
that Mastertown, and not a non-subscriber, 
should preside. On 18 June 1723 he was 
elected moderator of the general synod at 
Dungannon. His position was a difficult one. 
The non-suhecription controversy was now 
in active progress. His immediate neigh- 
bours, Haliday and James Kirkpatrick [q. v.], 
had unwis^ us^ every effort to restrain 
the flow of Scottish aid to the new congre- 
gation. Yet they announced ^eir intention 
if presenting themselves at his communion 
<m 90 Feb. 1724. The proposal was treated 


by Mastertown’s session as an 'attempt to 
disturb,’ and this was resented by Haliday 
and Kirkpatrick as a formal exclusion. The 
general synod’s action removed the first and 
second congregations in 1725 into another 
presbytery (Antrim), and that presbytery 
was excluded from the synod’s jurisdiction 
in 1726. The two ministers thus excluded 
' convened the whole town,’ causing 'a dread- 
ful ferment.’ Mastertovni pursued his course 
calmly and with firmness, and built up a 
congregation which for over a hundred years 
stood ^one in Belfast as the representative 
of orthodoxy in connection with the general 
synod. He attended the general synod in 
1745, but by next year was incapacitated from 
preaching. William Laird was appointed his 
assistant and successor on 16 Sept. 1747. 
Mastertown died on 15 July 1750. 
only child, Susan, married John Poaug in 
1725; her descendants are numerous and 
influential. Mastertown wrote and printed 
his name thus; in the synodical records it 
appears as ' Masterton,’ a form adopted by 
Reid and Killen. 

His polemical publications show great 
ability. His briei catechetical treatise on 
the doctrine of the Trinity originated in lec- 
tures at Connor, repeated at Belfast, and pre- 
sents the pith of much reading and thought 
in a form remarkably lucid and compact. On 
vexed points he usually follows Edmund 
Oalamy, D.D. [q. v.] ; he chiefly controverts 
Samuel Clarke (1676-1729) [q. v.]; but the 
treatise is more expository wan polemic, and 
has hardly been exceed in its own line. 

Mastertown published : 1. ' An .^ology 
for the Northern Presbyterians in Iroland 
. • . requiring Subscription to the Westmin- 
ster Confession ... in Answer to the Season- 
able Advice [by Abemethy],’ &c., Glasgow, 
1723, 4to (preface by Samuel Hemphill 

f q. V.]). 2. ‘ Christian Liberty founded on 
xospel Truth,’ &c., Belfast, 1726, 12mo 
(against Abemethy; reprinted 1763 with 
No. 6). 8. ' A Short Reply to the Postscript 
to Mr. Abemethy’s Defence ... by the three 
Dublin Ministers,' &c., Dublin, 172^ 8vo 
(against NathanielWeld, Jos^h Boyse [q .v.], 
and Richard Choppin). 4. ' The Doctme of 
the Holy Trinity explained and asserted from 
the HoW Scriptures,’ &c., Belfast [November, 
1728], 12mo (for date, cf. Reid, p. 220) ; re- 
printed, Edinburgh, 1729 ; 4th edit. London, 
1734 (preface and Greek notes by Abraham 
Taylor, D.D., of Deptford) ; another 4th edit. 
Belfast, 1746, 12mo; Northampton, 1776 
(preface by John Ryland) ; London, 1827, 
l2mo (with ‘ The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity,’ by William Jones, of Nayland 
[q. V.]); Edinburgh, 1880, 16mo (with 'Me- 
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moip'by Maetertown's great-ffrandson, the 
Bey. Hope Masterton WaddeU of Dublin). 
5. * The great importance of the Scripture 
Doctrine of the eveivblesBed Trinity/ &c., Bel- 
fast, 1746, 8vo. 

[Waddell’s Memoir, 1880 ; Cat. of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1868, p. 168 ; Reid’s Hist. Presb. 
Church in Ireland (Killen), 1867, iii. 168 sq.; 
Bonn’s Hist, of Belfast, 1877, i. 410 sq. ; Withe- 
row’s Hist, and Lit. Memorials of Presbyterianism 
in Ireland, 1879, i. 266 sq. ; Killen’s Hist. Congr. 
Presb. Church in Ireland, 1886, pp. 86, 100; 
Ramsey’s Early Hist, of Belfast, 1889, p. 33 ; 
Records of General Synod of Ulster, 1800, i. 71, 
82,471 ; Anderson’s EarlyBelfast Printed Books, 
1890.] A. Q 

MATCHAM, GEORGE (1763-1833), 
traveller, only son of Simon Matcham, super- 
intendent of the marine of the East India 
Company, and senior member in council of 
the presidency of Bombay, was bom in 1763, 
and educated at Charterhouse School. En- 
tering the civil service of the East India 
Company, he subsequently became their re- 
sident at Baroche. On its cession to the 
Mahrattas in 1783 Matcham retired from the 
service. He had already travelled much in 
the East, and now made his way to Eng- 
land by an overland route, much of which 
he had previously explored. It included ; 
Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Greece, the Gre^ Islands, Hungary, and 
other countries. Attended only by Arabs, 
he rode on horseback bom Bagdad to Pera ; 
he kept journals of his travels, and an ac- 
count of a journey from Aleppo to Bag- 
dad was published with the second edition 
of James Capper’s ^ Observations on the 
Passage to India,’ London, 1784, and bound 
up with Eyles Irwin’s * Voyage up the Red 
Sea.’ During his tour he became acquainted 
with many persons of note, induaing the 
emperor Joseph U. In 1786 he finally 
settled in En^and, where he devoted him- 
self to the pursuits of a country gentle- 
man ; in 1802 he patented an cmparatus for 
preserving vessels in danger of shipwreck, 
and made several communications to the go- 
vernment on various public improvements. 
Some of his views are embodied in his pri- 
vately printed volumes, * Anecdotes of a Croat ’ 
{Gent. Mag. 1633, i. 276) and ^ Parental Chit- 
chat,’ 1826. He died on 8 Feb. 1833. In 
1786 Matcham married Catherine, daughter 
of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, and sister of 
Admiral Lord Nelson, by whom he had five 
daughters and three sons. 

The eldest son, Gbobgb Mxtoham (1789- 
1877), bom in 1789, was educated at St. 
JohnB Collie, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated LLJo. in 1814, and LL.D. in 1620. 


In the same year he was admitted advocate 
in Doctors’ Commons. He became chairman 
of the Wiltshire quarter sessions in 1886, 
and contributed accounts of the hundreds of 
Downton and Frustfield to Hoare’s ^ Modern 
History of Wilts,’ London, 1826, &c. On 
6 Nov. 1861 he contributed to the * Times ’ 
'Notes on the Character of Admiral Lord 
Nelson,’ which were reprinted in the same 
year, together with 'Observations on No. 
ccxzi. ot the “Quarterly Review”* (referred 
to in Stanhope’s Life of Fitt, iv. 829 note, 
ed. 1862). He died on 18 Jan. 1877, leaving 
a son and two daughters by his wife Harriet, 
eldest daughter and heiress of William Eyre 
of Newhouse, whom he had married in 1817. 

[Works in British Museum Library; Law Mag. 
and Review, 27 May 1877 ; Gent. Mag. 1838, 
i. 276 ; List of East India Company’s Servants, 
1782 ; Bengal Cal. 1788.] A. P. P. 

MATHER, INCREASE, D.D. (1639- 
1723), president of Harvard College, the 
youngest son of Richard Mather [q. v.], was 
bom in 1639 at Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
and graduated M. A. at Harvard in 1666, and 
became fellow. In 1667 he came to England, 
and from Lancashire proceeded to Dublin, 
where his brother Samuel [q. v.] was then 
settled. Entering Trinityr College, he was 
admitted M.A. in 1668 ; with his graduation 
exercises ' the scholars were so pleased that 
they humm’d him, which was a compliment 
to which he was a stranger in his education 
in New England ’ HDalamy). Possibly it was 
an Irish custom of compliment, for at Cam- 
bridge, in 1623, ' they hummed ’ in sign of 
'distast’ (Hntwood and Weight, Cambridge 
Vniv, TransactionSj 1864, ii. 316). He was 
chosen fellow of Trinity, but did not accept 
the appointment. Returning to England, he 
was substitute, on full salary, for John Howe 
[a. V.], at Great Torrington, Devonshire, tiU 
May 1669. He was then invited to Guern- 
sey by Colonel Bingham, the governor; and 
preached for some time at Castle Comet and 
bt. Peter’s Port. He removed to Gloucester 
at the end of the year as assistant to James 
Forbes (1629 P-1712) [q- hut returned 
to Guernsey shortly before the Restoration. 
On the appointment of Sir Hugh Pollard as 
governor he left Guernsey rather than con- 
form ; declining on the same ground a valu- 
able English living. He returned to New 
England, and became minister of the New 
North Church, Boston, Massachusetts, where 
he was ordained on 27 May 1664. ii^her 
is sometimes called the last of the ejected 
nonconformists (a distinction which belongs 
to Nathan Denton [q. v.], who was buried on 
18 Oct. 1720) ; he was the last survivor of 
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thoae included in Calamy’s lists, but though 
officiatii^ as a preacher he had no re^Ur 
ministeruil status at the date of the Uni- 
formity Act 

His career in New Ei^land was one of 
great eminence. He presided at the Boston 
synod of 1680, and wrote the preface to the 
confession of futh then agreed upon. When 
Charles II, in October 1688, called upon the 
colony of Massachusetts to surrender its char- 
ter, Mather attended a public meeting of the 
freemen of Boston, and procured a unanimous 
refusal. He was elected president of Harvard 
College in 1684,havingpreviously been rector. 
On the issue of James H’s declaration for 
liberty of conscience (1687), Mather was de- 
puted by the New England ministers to con- 
vey an address of tha^s. He embarked for 
England on 7 April 1688, as the accredited 
agent from the colox^, and was graciously 
received by James. On the arrival of Wil- 
liam, Mather was introduced to him by Philip, 
fourth baron Wharton ; he obtained the re- 
moval of Sir Edmund Andros [q. v.], governor 
of New England, gained an enlarged charter 
for MaBsachusetts colony, and enmarking on 
20 March 1692 with Sir William Phipps, the 
new governor, reached Boston on 14 May, 
and received the thanks of the colonial assem- 
bly on 8 June. He was made D.D. In 1701 
he resigned the presidency of Harvard Col- 
lie, owing to the requirement of residence. 
£& remained in his Boston charge, retaining 
his vigour till he had passed his eightieth 
year. He died on 28 Aug. 1728, and had a 
public funeral. His portrait, engraved by 
Hopwood * from an origina^ainting in the 
possession of Mr. Townsend, Holbom,^iB given 
by Palmer, * N onconformist's Memorial. ’1802. 
u. 246. ’ 


Calamy mves two lists (with few dates) 
of Increase Mather’s many publications, most 
of them being sermons ana religious pieces, 
Among those published in London are : 1. ^ A 
Discourse concerning the Mystery of Isr ael’s 
Salvation/ &c., 1669, 8vo. 2. *Somo Im- 

S ortant News about Conversion,’ &c., 1674, 
vo. 8. « A Brief History of the War with 
the Indians,’ Ac., 1676, 4to. 4. < De Suooessu 
Evai^ii apud Indos/ &c., 1688, 12mo. 
o* ^Oasea of Conscience conoeming Witch- 
t^/ Ae, 1688, 4to. 6. ‘ A Further Account 
of , . . New England Witches,’ Ac., 1693, 
4toj reprmtod, 1M2, 12mo. 7. -Two plain 
Md mc^od Disoounm’, Ac., 1099, iW 
A ’ Reorder of the Churches in New Engw 
htod, Ac., 170(^ 12mo. in the* Philosophical 
touwwtion; Abiidg^,’ 1714, vL 88, Vhia 
•Ancount of mfmS Obearvationa made in 
Nm Englud in 1712/ 

Mather aanied the daughter of John 


Cotton (whose widow his father married), 
and had seven daughters and three sons. 
The eldeht 8 on,CoTi 02 !r MATHSB(166d-1728), 
D.D. (Glasgow, 1710) and F.R.S. (1714), 
who was TOm at Boston, Massachusettl^ 
on 12 Feb. 1668, entered Harvard College 
at the age of twelve, and became a mas- 
ter of many languages, including Iroquois ; 
from May 1684, as minister at Boston, he 
was a leading spirit in civil as well as eccle- 
siastical matters ; he was the author of 883 
publications ; his most curious piece, which 
does little credit either to his understanding 
or Ms charity, is (1) ‘ The Wonders of the In- 
visible World, being an Account of the Trial 
of several Witches,^ &c., 1693, 4to ; his most 
valuable work is (2) * Magnalia Christ! Ame- 
ricana, or An Ecclesiastical Histoiy of New 
England/ Ac., 1702, fol., in wbicn the in- 
formation, indispensable though often imper- 
fect, is overloaded with ill-regulated pedan- 
try; he died at Boston on 18 Feb. 1728; 
his third wife was Lydia, daughter of Samuel 
Lee (1626-1691) [q. v.] 

Increase Mathers younger sons were Na- 
thaniel Mather (d, 17 Oct. 1688, aged 19) ; 
and Samuel Mather, presbyterian minister at 
Witney, Oxfordshire, author of ‘A Discourse 
concerning the Godhead of the Holy Ghost/ 
1719, 8vo, and other tracts. 

(Memoirs, with preface by Calamy, 1726 (por- 
trait) : Cotton Ma&er’s Magnalia Cb^ti Ameri- 
cana, 1702, iv. 137 ; Calamy’s Account, 1718, 
p. 317 ; Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 494 sq. ; 
Samuel Mather’s Life of Cotton Mather, 1729; 
Hutchiuson’s Hist, of Massachusets-Bay, 1766, 
pp. 337 sq., 388 sq.] A. G. 

MATHER, NAT^NAEL(1631-1697), 
congregationalist divine, second son of 
Richara Mather [q* v.], was bom at Much 
Woolton, LancasHire, on 20 March 1630-1. In 
1636 his father took him to New England, 
where he graduated M. A. at Harvard College 
in 1647. He finished his studies in England, 
probably return!^ with his brother Samuel 
fq. V.) in 1660. He was assistant to George 
Mortimer at Harberton, Devonshire (a seques- 
tered vicarage), and succeeded him there in 
1666. In 1666 he was presented by the Pro- 
tector to the sequesters vicarage of Barn- 
staple, Devonshire, in which the^car, MitH -.ifi 
Blake, B.D., was reinstated at the Restoration. 
Mather then went over to Holland, and for 
some years was pastor of the En gliah Church 
at Rotterdam. On the death of his brother 
Samuel, he succeeded him (1671) as tniwiafiw 
at New Row, Dublin. In thetrouhled year 
1688^ he left Ireland, and became pester of 
the independent church in Paved Alley, 
Lime Street, London, vacant by the death of 
John CoUina (1632 P-ie87)[q.v.] Hejomed 
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the * happy union ’ of 1691, but was a leader deacon ; at a later date, when he had come to 
in its disruj^ion, o wingto the alleged heresies think episcopid ordination * superstition,’ he 
of Daniel william8,D.D. [q. On the tore the parchment certificate. For nearly 
withdrawal of William Bates, D.D. [q. y.l fifteen ^ears he pursued his ministry at Tox- 
^hosided with Williams), from the Pinners’ teth with growing repute. He married a 
Hall lectureship, Mather was appointed (1694) lady whose father long withheld his consent, 

. in his place. He died on 26July 1697, and was through dislike to * non-conformable puri- 
* burleatit Bunhill Fields, where a long Latin tans.* After this (1624), he lived in a house 
inscription was placed upon his tomtetone ; he had bought at Much Woolton, three miles 
a stilllongerLaun epitaph is in Isaac Watts’s off, but he preached at Toxteth twice each 
Lyric Poems,’ 1709, pp. 300 sq. He was of Sunday and often on holy days, held a fort- 
tall stature, and a dignified preacher. nightly lecture at Prescot, and, at the request 

He published : 1. * The Righteousness of of the mayor, took part in 1629 in monthly 
God though Faith,’ &c., Oxford, 1694, 4to sermons at Liyerpom. William Gellibrand, 
(his first lectures at Pinners’ Hall). Pos- the puritan minister of Warrington, on hear- 
thumous were: 2. ^The Lawfulness of a ing him preach, said, ^Oall him Matter; for, 
Pastor’s acting in other Churches,’ &c., 1698, believe it, this man hath substance in him.’ 
12mo. 3. * Twenty-three select Sermons . . . This pun shows that the first vowel in 
at Pinners’ HaU,’ &c., 1701, 8yo. Mather was short. John Bridgeman [q. v.], 

[Calamy’8 Account, 1713, p. 238 ; Calamy’sCon- Morton’s successor, suspended himin August 
tinuation, 1727, i. 257 sq.; Walker’s Sufferings of 1^33 for disusing the ceremoniM, but re- 
theClergy, 1714, ii. 196,216; Wilson’s Dissenting stored him in November at the instance of 
Churches of London, 1808, i. 231; Armstrong’s Ap- infiuential friends. The suspension led Mather 
pendix to Martineau’s Ordination Service, 1829, to define his views of church government, 
p. 80 ; Nelson’s Bull, p. 262.] A. G-. -ybich be cft Tn<> Aftftftnt.i n.n y rtnTi g rftgii.t.in Tm.1, In 

MATHER, RICHARD (1596-1669), 1634 he was again suspended, hy the visi- 
congregational divine, son of Thomas and tors of Richard Neale or Neile [a, v.], then 
Margaret Mather, was born in 1596 at a house archbishop of York ; efforts for ms restora- 
still standing in Mather Lane, Lowton, in the tion proved hopeless when it transpired that 
parish of Win wick, Lancashire. His parents he had never worn a surplice. In the 
were of good family, reduced by * unhappy following year he resolved to emigrate to 
mortgages.’ At Winwick grammar school New England, after consulting several meet- 
he was under William Horrocke, a good but ings of Lancashire puritans, and receiving 
severe master, who dissuaded his father from encouraging letters from the Boston minis- 
apprenticing the lad to a Roman catholicmer- ters, John Cotton and Thomas Hooker [q. v.] 
chant. When but fifteen he was appointed Mather with his family left Warrington 
masterof Winwick school by Sir Peter Legh, for Bristol on 16 April 1635. On 23 May 
the patron, but in 1612 he became the first they went on board the James, but the vessd 
master of a school newly established by the did not sail till 4 June. They TOt away from 
inhabitants of Toxteth Park, near Liverpool. Milford on 22 June, and reached Boston har- 
Here he lodged in the family of Edward hour on Sunday 16 Aug. landing next day. 
Aspinwall, a cultured puritan landowner. Mather’s journal of the voyage is a graphic 
He heard puritan sermons and read puritan and interesting narrative, 
divinity, attaining definite religious convio- Aiter staying a few months in Boston, he 
tions in 1614. His school flourished and hadovertures from three New England settle- 
attracted pupils from a distance. Jeremiah ments, and at length accepted a call from 
Horrocks [^q. v.] is said to have been his scho- Dorchester, Massa^usetts, where a congre- 
lar, but this seems impossible. To improve gationalchurchwas constituted, with Matiier 
his qualifications he went to Oxford, and as ' teacher,’ on 23 Aug. 1636. In this charge 
join^ Brasenose College on 9 May 1618. It he remained till his death, though solicited 
seems probable that his school was suspended to return to Lancashire during the Common- 
w^e a chapel was being built at Toxteth. wealth period. He became an infiuential 
His stay at Oxford was cut short by a call leader in the church councils of New England 
from the Toxteth people ^to instruct, not so congrmtionalism. At the Cambridge synod 
much their children as themselves.’ He of 1648, held for the puijposeof checWgthe 
preached his first sermon there on 30 Nov. introduction of presbytenanism, thrM alterr ‘ 
1618, and was soon afterwards i^rtainly be- native schemes m congregational polity were 
fore March 1619) ordained by lliomas Mor- propos^ and though one of these earned the / 
ton^q.v.], bishop of Chester, who had formed authority of John Cotton, Mather’s hlaa, 
a high estimate of his rdigious character, generally known as the ' Cambridge platform,’ 
His age suggests that he was only ordained was adopted. It provided for an aasodete 
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congregationaliBm, with occasional but not 
constant synods. His health was remarkably 
good, and he never called in a physician, 
though in his latter years he became deaf, in 
1662 one of his eyes failed him, and from 
1667 he had several attacks of stone. After 
presiding at a council of churches in Boston, 
16-16 April 1669, he was seized with a 
violent fit of this disorder, and returned to 
Dorchester, where he died on 22 April 1669. i 
He married first, on 29 Sept. 1624, Kathe- 
rine (d. 1655), daughter of Edmund Hoult I 
of Bury, Lancashire ; among his six sons by 
her were Samuel [q.v.], Nathanael [q.v.], 
Eleazar {b. 1687 ; minister at Northampton, 
Oonnecticut; d. 24 July 1669, aged 32), and 
Increase [q. v.1 He married secondly, on 
26 Aug. 1656, Sarah, whose first husband was 
named Story, and whose second husband was 
John Cotton (d. 28 Dec. 1652). She died 
before Mather. 

He published : 1. * An Answer of the . . . 
Churches in New England, unto nine Propo- 
sitions,* &c., 1643, 4to. 2. ‘Church-Govern- 
ment and Church-Covenant discvssed in an 
Answer to two-and-thirty Questions,’ &c., 
1648, 4to. (these two tracts on church go- 
vernment were written by Mather in 1689, 
and published in London in the name of 
the Elders of the New England churches). 
3. * A modest . . . Answer to Mr. Charles 
Herle against theindependancy of Churches,* 
London, 1644, 4to. 4. ‘A Reply to Mr. Ruther- 
ford, or a . . . Defence of . . . Answer to . . . 
Herle,’ &c., 1647, 4to. 5. ‘ An Heart-melting 
Exhortation ... to their dear countrey-men 
of Lancashire,’ &c., 1650, 12mo. (written ex- 
clusively W Mather, though bearmg also the 
name of 'William Thompson of Braintree, 
Massachusetts, d. 10 Dec. 1666). 6. ‘A 

Oatechisme/ ftc., 1650, 8vo. 7. ‘A Treatise 
of Justification,’ &c., Cambridge, New Eng- 
land, 1652, 4to. 8. ‘ A Farewell Exhorta- 
tion to the Church ... of Dorchester,’ &c., 
0ambridge[Mns8achus6ttsl,1657, 4to. 9. ‘A 
Plea for the Churches of New England,’ &;c., 
1660. 10. *A Defence of the Synod at 

Boston in . . . 1662,’ &c., Cambridge [Massa- 
ohusetts], 1664, 4to (in conjunction with 
J. MitchellV 11. * A Brief Relation . . , 
of the liord's Work among the Indians,’ &c., 
4to (no date or nlace ; copy in Dr. Williams’s 
Libnuy). He had a hand with John Eliot 
[q. V.] and Thomas Weld in the preparation 
of the * Bay Psalm Book,’ 1640 ; and prepared 
fiv pm a aeries of sermons on 2 Peter and 
a ‘Defenoe’ of New England churches 
against William Rathband v.] ; he wrote 
Mfft of 'An Answer to Twmve Questions,’ 
so., 1719, 16mo, published by Increase 
Mather. 


[The Life and Death of . . . Richard Mather, 
1670, reprinted 1850, is by an anonymous friend, 
whose accuracy is vouched for by Increase 
Mather ; Journal of Richard Mather (Dorchester 
Antiquarian and Historical Society), 1860; 
Clarke’s Li^ ss of Eminent Persons, 1 683 , i. 1 26 sq. ; 
Wood’s Athens Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 832 sq. ; Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia Christ! .^ericana, 1702, iii. 
122 sq.; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, 
iii. 162, 426 sq. 440 sq.; Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit, 1867, i. 75 sq. ; Beamont’s 
Winwick [1876], pp. 76 sq.; Dexter’s Congre- 
gationalism [1879] ; y. D. Davis’s Ancient Chapel 
of Toxteth Park, 1884, pp. 6 sq. (cf. Dana’s 
* Richard Mather’s Voyage to America/ in Uni- 
tarian Herald^ 16, 22, 29, Aug. 1884).] A. G. 

MATHER, ROBERT COTTON, LL.D. 

2 808-1877), missionary, son of James 
ather, congregational minister, was horn 
at New Windsor, Manchester, on 8 Nov. 
1808, and educated at the Edinbu^h and 
Glasgow universities and Homerton College. 
After his ordination at Lendal Chapel, York, 
on 1 June 1888, he went to India as an agent 
of the London Missionary Society. He nad 
the pastorate of the Union Chapel, Calcutta, 
for a few months, then removed to Benares, 
where he remained until May 1838, when he 
settled at Mirzapore. There he established 
a new mission, and in course of time gathered 
a flourishing Christian community, built 
schools and churches, founded the orphan 
school press, and started and edited a monthly 
journal in Hindustani. He was an excellent 

f reacher in the native lan^ages of Northern 
ndia, a successful administrator of the im- 
ortant mission which he founded, and an in- 
uential member of various associations of 
missionaries in India. He revised and edited 
the entire Bible in Hindustani, and in recog- 
nition of this work the university of Glas- 
gow conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1862. He wrote many tracts and 
treatises in Hindu and Urdu, and among 
his English writing is one on ' Christian 
Missions in India,’ London, 1858. He edited 
Sherring’s ‘ Indian Church during the Great 
Rebellion/ 1869. He returned to England 
in 1873, after forty years’ work in India, 
and subsequently published a commentary 
on the New Testament in Hindustani. At 
the time of his death, which took place at 
Torring^n Park, Finchley, Loncmn, on 
21 April 1877, he was engaged on a com- 
mentary on the Old Testament in the 
language. His wife Elizabeth, bom Sewell, 
' church member of Hew Court Chapel, 
Carey Street, London,’ was an industrious 
author, and published a Hindustani dic- 
tionary of the Bible. After Mather’s death 
she joined the female mission at Mirzapore, 
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and died 29 Marcli 1879. Their youngest 
Bon, Dr. C. B. Mather, is now medical mis- 
Bionary in Tanganyika, Central Africa. 

[Congregational Year Book, 1878, p. 825 ; 
Atnenaeiim, 28 April 1877; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
private information.] C. W. S. 

MATHER, SAMUEL (1626-1671), con- 
• negationalist divine, eldest son of Richard 
Mather [q. v.], was bom at Much Woolton, 
Lancashire, on 13 May 1626. His father 
took him in 1635 to New England, where he 
was educated at Harvard CoUege, graduated 
M.A. in 1643, and became fellow. He was 
the first fellow of Harvard who had graduated 
there. Having already become a preacher, 
he returned to England, and in 1650 was 
made one of the chaplains of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, under the presilency of Thomas 
Goodwin [q. v.], the independent. He is 
said to have been incorporated M. A. ; of this 
there is no record in the register. He fre- 
quently preached at St. Mary’s. In 1653 he 
resigned his chaplaincy, having been ap- 
pointed to attend the parliamentary com- 
missioners to Scotland. He was at Leith, 
according to Calamy, for two years, exer- 
cising his ministry, but without regular 
charge. Returning to England, he is said 
to have been incorporated M.A. at Cam- 
bridge ; he went over to Ireland soon after 
with Hen^ Cromwell. He was incorporated 
M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1654, 
and appointed one of the senior fellows. On 
6 Dec. 1656 he was ordained in St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Dublin, by Samuel Winter [q. v.], 
provost of Trinity, Timothy Taylor [q. v.] of 
Carrickfergus, and Thomas Jenner of Drog- 
heda [see under Jenneb, Thomas], all con- 
gregationalists. He was morning preacher 
at St. Nicholas’s, and preached once in six 
weeks as chaplain to the lord-deputy. Wood 
commends him for his civility to episcopal 
divines ; he declined to act on commissions 
for difipiacing them in Munster and Dublin. 
At the Restoration he was suspended (Oc- 
tober 1660) for sermons c^ainst the revivid 
of the ceremonies. Crossing to England he 
obtained the perpetual curacy of Burtonwood, 
Lancashire, a poor chapelry with a wooden 
chapel, in the parish of Warrin^n. From 
this he was ejected by the Uniformity Act 
of 1662. He went back to Dublin and 
rathered a congregation, which met at his 
house till a meeting-house was erected in 
New Bow. He was arrested on 18 Sept., 
and imprisoned on 20 Sept. 1664 for preach- 
ing at a private conventicle, but soon re- 
leased. A pressing call came to him from 
Boston, Massachusetts, which he declined. 
He died at Dublin on 29 Oct. 1671, and was 


buried in St. Nicholas’s Church. He married 
a sister of Sir John Stephens. 

He published : 1. ^ A Wholesome Caveat 
for a lime of Liberty,’ &c., 1662, 4to. 2. * A 
Defence of the Protestant Religion,’ Ac., 
Dublin, 1671, 4to. Posthumous were : 8. ‘ An 
Irenicum : or an Essay for Union among 
Reformers,’ &c., 1680, 4to. 4. ' The Figures 
or Types of the Old Testament,’ &c., Dublin, 
1683, 4to (both published by his brother 
Nathaniel). He wrote also a 'Discourse’ 
against valentine Greatrakes [q. v.], the 
* miraculous conformist,’ but it was ' not al- 
low’d to be printed ’ (Calamt). 

[Wood’s Athens Ozon. (Bliss), iii. 041 sq. ; 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, 
1702, iv. 136, 143 ; Calamy’s Aceount, 1713, pp. 
415 sq.; Armstrong’s Appendix to Martineau’s 
Ordination Service, 1829, pp. 79 sq.; Blozam’s 
Registers ofMagd.Coll.Ozmid, 1857, ii. 134 sq.; 
Catalogue of Dublin Graduates, 1869.] A. G. 

MATHER, WILLIAM ( ft, 1695), author 
of ' The Young Man’s Companion,’ was bom at 
Bedford, and was a grandson of a mayor of 
Hull. He was a churchman, but about 1661 
he and his wife joined the quakers. He be- 
came a teacher, and kept a private school in 
Bedford. He also held an appointment as 
Burv^or of highways, and wrote a pamphlet 
'On Repairing and Mending the Highways,’ 
1696, in which he is described as ' late sur- 
veyor.’ Besse, under 'Bedfordshire,’ men- 
tions that one William Mather was im- 
prisoned in 1683 on a writ in the ecclesiastical 
court. 

Mather’s chief work, 'The Young Man’s 
Companion,’ published 1681, contains, in very 
small compass, information on nearly every 
practical subject. It became extremely popu- 
lar, and ran through twenty-four editions. 
To the fourth edition, 1695, are added some 
verses, and fourteen chapters written by 
Mather’s son Samuel, a clever young man, 
who died at the age of twenty-two. The 
twelfth, eighteenth, and twenty-fourth edi- 
tions received successively further additions 
and alterations. 

Mather also wrote 'An Instrument from 
that Little Stone cut out of the Mountain 
without Hands, to break in pieces that great 
Image,’ &c., 1694 ; and another pamphlet 
call^ ' A Novelty,’ on women’s preaching, 
and disapproving of the women’s meetinffs 
for discipline, then just established in the 
society. He is also probably the author of 
' A Brief Character of the Antient and Chris- 
tian Quakers,’ London, 1695. 

About 1695 Mather began to be dissatis- 
fied itith quakensm. In 1700 he published 
a broi^ltine with cut ' Of the Qnakers de- 
spiting ^e Holy Scriptures/ and an answer 
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to Wy;eth*s ' Switdbi for the Snake/ In the 
following year he publiBhed ‘A Vindication 
of WillifUDi Mather and his Wife, who, haying 
lived about forty years professed Quakers, 
have now renounced that persuasion and re- 
turned to the Communion of the Church of 
England.’ In this he states that he had no 
personal quarrel with the quakers. 

[Mathei/B published works ; Smith’s Cata- 
logue.] ' C. F. S. 

mathetes, Welsh biblical scholar. 
[See JoNBs, John, 1821P-1878.] 

MATHEW. [See also Matthew.] 

MATHEW, THEOBALD (1790-1866), 
apostle of temperance, was the fourth son 
ox James Mathew and his wife Anne, daugh- 
ter of George Whyte of Cappawhyte, in co. 
ISpperary. The father acted as agent for his 
kinsman, the first Lord Llandaff, and resided 
at the family seat, Thomastown Castle, near 
Cashel, where Theobald was bom on 10 Oct. 
1790. The boy was deeply religious, and at 
an early age resolved to become a priest. 
He was first sent to the catholic academy 
at Kilkenny, then under Patrick Magrath, 
whence he pMsed in 1807 to the college of 
Maynooth. He left, after a short stay, to join 
the small convent of Franciscans of the capu- 
chin order or grey friars in Dublin, and 
having passed through the usual noviciate 
was ordained by Archbishop Murray in 1841. 

The Irish Franciscans had suffered heavily 
in the penal times, and the order in the be- 
ginning of the century was represented by a 
few priests scattered through the towns of 
catholic Ireland. The special mission of the 
followers of St. Francis is to minister to the 
needs of the poor in towns : 

Bernardus valles, oolles Benodictus amabat, 

Oppida Francisous. 

Shortly after he was ordained, Father Mathew 
was sent to Cork to take cham of a small 
chapel known as the * Little ^iary.’ The 
church was hidden away among narrow lanes, 
the congregation was small and very poor, 
there was no endowment, and the accommo- 
dation for the^ priest in charge was of the 
humblest description. The poverty of ihe city 
and surrounding country was deplorable. 
There was no poor law, and the charity of 
the well-to-do was constantly taxed to save 
ihe destitute from starvation. For the educa- 
tion of catholics there was no state aid, and 
individual effort accomplished little. Amidst 
so much that was discouraging the young 
TOiest set to work patiently and oourageously. 
as soon won the confidence and affection of 
the people of Cork. His success as a preacher 
wu remarkable. Though poseessing few ora- 


torical gifts, he was master of the art of 
pathetic exhortation. But his high character 
was the source of his chief influence. A re- 
solute will and an impetuous temper were 
well held in subjection beneath his gentle 
and courteous manner. 

Mathew opened a free school for boys, 
whom he taught himself, and it was soon 
crowded. He also established a school for 
poor girls, and induced many catholic ladie? 
to assist him by taking classes. To deal 
with the wretchedness about him he formed 
a society on the plan of those of St. Vincent 
de Paul, of young men of respectable posi- 
tion, who visited the poor and distributed 
alms. 

From the strife of politicians and religious 
controversialists Father Mathew personally 
kept aloof. He was fond of the saying, ‘ We 
should bear with each other as God bears 
with us all.’ What was said of him at a 
later period was true during his whole career. 

* He IS almost the only man that I have met 
with in Ireland,’ says Thackeray, in his 
‘Sketch Book,’ ‘who, speaking of public 
matters, did not talk as a partisan. It was 
impossible on hearing him to know, but from 
previous acquaintance with his character, 
whether he was whig, tory, catholic or pro- 
testont.’ He lost no opportunity of setting 
an example of forbearance. Some deplor- 
able quarrels had taken place at the grave- 
side, from the claims of a few too zealous 
clergymen of the establishment to read the 
burial service at the funerals of catholics. 
The difficulty was promptly met by Father 
Mathew, who dedicated a cemetery to the use 
of all denominations. In the centre he raised 
a plain cross, beneath which he now lies. He 
commenced the building of a church for his 
order, which remained unfinished at his death. 
It was recently completed in honour of the 
centenary of his birth. 

After labouring for nearly a quarter of a 
century in the southern city, inspiring uni- 
versal confidence among his fellow citizens, 
he was appealed to by some of his noncon- 
formist friends to place himself at the head 
of their temperance society. After a long 
interval of doubt he agreed, and on 10 A^u 
1888 sinied the pledge of total abstinence, 
using the characteristic words, ‘ Here goes — 
in the name of the Lord.’ 

The new doctrine was accepted with en- 
thusiasm by his fellow countiymen. l%d 
people of the south flocked in thousands to 
Ooric to become his disciples. The strange 
influence he exercised over others was ro- 



He was invited to visit the principal oitCas 
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of Ireland, and even in the north he was 
received with respect, and with entire con- 
fidence in his sinceritj and singleness of 
purpose. A marvellous reform was made in 
the habits of his disciples, who numbered, 
it was said, nearly half the adult popu^ 
tion of Ireland. The duties on Irish spirits 
feU from 1,434,578;. in 1839 to 862,418/. in 
1844. Statistics showed an extraordinaij 
diminution in crime. The judges in their 
charges attributed the unusual peace of the 
country to temperance. At the summer 
assizes in Cork in 1844, and in the following 
spring assize, the calendar contained the 
name of one prisoner. 

In 1843 Father Mathew came to London. 
His meetings, deroite some opposition from 
roughs, were held successfully. Society 
offered its homage. He met the members^ of 
the administration, and was treated with 
great kindness by Sir Robert Peel. * H. B. * 
(John Doyle [q. v.]) bore testimony to his 
popularity by one of his famous sketches, 
where the good friar appears administering 
the pledge to ‘ a rare batch ’ of all the lead- 
ing people of the time. 

Jiue. Carlyle, in a letter to her husband of 
9 August 1843, thus describes one of the 
meetings she attended (Fbottde, Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle^ i. 220-4) : 

‘ I found my youthful enthusiasm rise higher 
and higher as I got on the ground and saw the 
thousands of people all hushed into awful 
silence, with not a single exception that I 
Baw — ^the only religious meeting I have ever 
seen in Cockney land which had not plenty of 
scoffers at its heels. . . . Father Mathew took 
me to the front of the platform to see him 
give the pledge. From one to two hundred 
took it, and all the tragedies I have ever 
seen, melted into one, could not ^ve 
me such emotion as that scene did. There 
were faces of both men and women that will 
haunt me while I live ; faces exhibiting such 
concentrated wretchedness, making, you 
would have said, its last deadly struggle 
with the powers of darkness. . . . When I 
went to l^d I could not sleep ; the faces I 
Been haunted me, and Father Mathew^s 
smile.’ The pride and happiness of Irishmen 
at the change in the national ways were un- 
bounded, and the hope of future prosperity 
for a people, ‘ sober, regenerate, and free,’ 
was universal. But a great calamity was 
impending — the famine — a disaster destined 
to check toe social reg^eration of the people, 
to overwhelm the Old Ireland for wmoh 
Father Mathew had laboured; and to bring 
into existence a new country which should 
know him only bv tradition. 

He saw early tne misei^ that was coming, 
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and bent all his energies to save the lives of 
the peasantry. Hie appeals for help to Eng- 
lish and American friends were most gene- 
rously met. The government was guided 
much by his advice, and after the second year 
of dearth few deaths were directly traceable 
to starvation, but meanwhile the loss a£ life 
had been appallii^. In the midst of the 
labours which the mmine brought upon him, 
the great honour of his life was offered him, 
He was named by the clergy of the diocese 
for the vacant bishopric of Cork. The choice 
was not ratified by the Vatican. He was 
perhaps considered in Rome to have erred 
from an excess of the love of his neighbour. 
A pension was granted to hin(L in the same 
year by the kind interpositbn of Lord John 
Russell; this, together with a public sub- 
scription, relieived him of liabilities incurred 
in organising his temperance associations, 
and founding temperance clubs and libraries 
throughout the country. 

In 1848 it became apparent that he was 
overworked. He disregarded symptoms which 
showed that rest was needM, and suffered 
from an attack of paralysis, and though he 
seemed to have speedily recovered, he was 
never restored to ms former vigom. But his 
activity of mind and love oi his work re- 
mained the same. He Had had pressing in- 
vitations to follow his flying countrymen to 
America, and, against the anxious advice of 
his relatives and friends, he determined to go. 
He reached New York in July 1849, and was 
received by the mayor and citizens as their 
guest. He was invited to Washington, and 
by a resolution unanimously carried in con- 
gress he was admitted to a seat in the floor 
of the house. The same honour was paid 
him in the senate. He travelled to all the 
principal cities. He preached in the catholic 
churches to large congregations, and after- 
wards held his temperance meetings. His 
strength was failing, but he was sustained 
by the enthusiasm for doing good, which 
never lefr him to the end of nis days. The 
memory of his labours in the United States 
is preserved in numerous societies called after 
his name. 

A second illness, more severe than the first, 
compelled him to yield, and he was at length 
prevailed upon to come home. He zetumed 
to Ireland in 1661. During his diort stay 
in Dublin on his way to Cork, he was received 
with much kindness by Archbishop Cullen, 
who informed him that it had been proposed 
in ^me to raise him to the rank of abiahopi 
But his health rendered the discharge of any 
active duties of the ^iscopacy impossibly 
and on this ground he was allowed to deeiina 
the honour. In Cork he wes welcomed 

0 
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with all the old warmth, but he had become 
aged and enfeebled, and though willing as 
ever to lal^ur, he was compelled gradual^ 
to relinquish all actiye employment. He 
passed tne greater part of the following 
years with his brother Charles who lived 
near Cork, and to whom and to whose family 
he was most tenderly attached. He died at 
Queenstown on 8 Dec. 1856. The citizens 
of Cork erected to his memory a statue, 
which is one of the most successful works 
of his countryman Foley, and his centenary 
was celebrated in 1890 by the same com- 
munity. Another statue, erected to his me- 
mory m Sackville or O’Connell Street, Dub- 
lin, was unveiled on 8 Feb. 1893. A^rtrait 
^ E. D. Leahy is in the National Portrait 
Gallei^, London. 

FatW Mathew was of middle height, 
well formed, and remarkably handsome. His 
complexion was pale, witn hair dark and 
abundant, and eyes of the softest blue. His 
expression, somewhat stem and sombre in 
repose, was remarkable, when animated, for 
its gentleness and sweetness. 

[A life by John Francis Maguire was published 
in 1 863 (London, 8vo), 2nd edit. 1 864 (New York, 
1864). Other biographies are by James Birming- 
ham (Dublin, 184()), by 8. R. Wells (New York, 
186p, and F. J. Mathew (London, 1890). A 
life in French by J. H. Olivier appeared at Bar- 
le-Duc, 1878, and one in Dutch by C. 8. A. van 
Scheltema.] J. C. M. 

MATHEWS. [See also Matthews.] 

MATHEWS, CHARLES (1776-1836), 
actor, the seventh son of James Mathews, 
bookseller and Wesleyan local preacher, and 
his wife Elizabeth, was bom 28 June 1776 
at 18 Strand, London, a house pulled down 
on the erection of Hungerford Bridge. The 
family name, Matthews, was changed by his 
grandfather, also a bookseller, onlnheriting 
a small estate, subsequently lost. Mathews, 
who claimed when a child to have been 
dandled by Garrick, was sent first to St. 
Martin’s free school, where he developed a 
taste for mimicry, and afterwards to Mei^ 
chant Taylors'. At a French school near 
Bedford Street, Strand, kept by a Madame 
Cottrell, which he attended in the evening, 
he met Robert William Elliston [q. v.], to 
whose Pyrrhus, in a school representation 
of Philips’s * Distress^ Mother,’ he played 
Phoenix. Other parts in tragedy and comedy 
were essayed at private theatres. After an 
unsatisfaetoiy interview with Charles Mack- 
lin [q.v.], then very old, he played as an ama- 
teur, at the Richmond Theatre, Richmond 
to the Richard III of his friend Litchfield, 
and Bowkett in the ‘ Son-in-Law,’ while at 


Canterbury he appeared as Richmond and Old 
Doyley in ' Whou the Dupe P ’ He also ^ay^ 
on a solitary occasion, at ^dler^sWells, David 
Dunder in * Ways and Means.’ He wrote 
for periodicals, contributing to the ‘ Ladies’ 
Magazine,’ and sub-editing the ‘Thespian 
Mag^ine.’ At the suggestion of Hitchcock, 
the historian of the Ir^ stage, who offered 
him an engagement from Dady, manager of 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, he induced his 
father to cancel his indentures, and went to 
Dublin, arriving 3 June 1794. Daly failed 
to redeem Hitchcock’s promises, and Ma- 
thews, after appearing on 19 June for the 
benefit of Mrs. Wells (afterwards Mrs. Sum- 
bell) as Jacob in the ‘ Chapter of Accidents,’ 
and Lingo in the ‘ Agreeable Surprise,’ found 
himself compelled to remain, at a salary of a 
guinea a week, as a walking gentleman. As a 
musician, a dancer, and a mimic he made some 
impression in Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, 
but he fumed under the inferiority of the 
characters allotted to him, which included 
Paris in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ the Sexton in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ Albany in 
‘ Lear,’ Guildenstem, and the like. In more 
than one character he was hissed. While at 
Limerick he had a narrow escape from drown- 
ing. Quitting Dublin with Montague Talbot, 
a tragedian, m September 1795, with the in- 
tention of retiring firom the stage, he was 
driven by stress of weather to Swansea. 
Here he acted with sufficient success to be 
reconciled to the stage, and to remain in 
Wales two years, playing a round of comic 
characters. On 19 Sept. 1797, on a salary of 
twelve shillings a week, he married, at Swan- 
sea, Eliza Eirkham Strong, a teacher in a 
school. 

Applications to Tate Wilkinson of the 
York circuit were ultimately successful, and 
Mathev^oined his new manager at Ponte- 
fract. He was at this time very tall, so 
thin that his early friends addressed him as 
‘ Stick,’ and, as Wilkinson said, a hiss would 
blow him off the stage ; he had a face set 
awry, which Wilkinson persisted in regard- 
ing as a consequence of paralysis. He ap- 
peared as Silky in the ‘ Road to Ruin ’ and 
his favourite part of Lingo, and visited York, 
Leeds, and other towns, making at first little 
he^way. Wilkinson recommended him to 
quit the stage, declaring that nature had in- 
terposed an insurmountable barrier between 
lum and comic excellence. Mathews per- 
I listed, refusing no part, however small, and 
was rewarded oy becoming one of the most 
popular actors that ever impeared on the 
circuit. Through his travels he hAii won 
I high ^al reputation. In 1801 Mathews 
I lost his eldest uiother, William, a barrister, 
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who died of yellow fever nt Tobago ; he was 
seriously hurt by a portion of the Wakefield 
stage falling upon him, and on 25 May 1802 
his wife, t& author of a volume of poems 
and some unsuccessful novels, died of con- 
sumption. On 28 March 1803 Mathews mar- 
ried in York Anne Jackson, an actress, half- 
sister 5f Frances Maria Kelly [q. v.] Mrs. 
Mathews accompanied her huAand to the 
Haymarket, where she played Emma in 

* Peeping Tom,’ 20 May 1803, and many other 
characters, and was, 1 July 1809, the original 
Fanny in * Killing no Murder.’ After some 
negotiations with George Colman the younger 
fq. vj, Mathews speared at the Haymarket, 
16 May 1803, as Jaoal in *The Jew* and as 
Lingo. His mst original part was Old Wig- 
nns in AUingham’s farce, * Mrs. Wiggins.’ 
EQs first conspicuous triumph was obtained, 
25 July, as Kisk, a comic servant, in ^ Love 
laughs atLocksmiths,* by Arthur Griffinhoofe, 
otherwise George Colman. He was, during 
the season, the original Dr. Cranium in Boa- 
den’s * Maid of Bristol,* and played Tag in the 

* Spoil’d Child,’ Sadi in the * Mountaineers,* 
Verdun in * Lovers’ Vows,* Tom in ^Peeping 
Tom,* Scout in the * Village Lawyer,’ 
Homespun in the ^Heir-at-Law,’ Ollapod in 
the * Poor Gentleman,’ Motley in ‘ Dead Alive,’ 
Darby in the * Poor Soldier,’ Diggo^ in * All 


the World’s a Stage,’ Sir Abel Han(^ in 
* Speed the Plou^,’ Fluellen in * King 
Henry V,’ and many other parts. Croaker 
in the ^Good-natured Man* was the great 
part of the foUowi^ season, in which also 
ne was the original ^iangle, a schoolmaster, 
in Thomas Dibdin’s ‘ Guilty or Not Guilty.* 
After visiting Liverpool he appeared for the 
first time at Dru^ Lane, 18 Sept. 1804, as 
Don Manuel in * She woirid and she would 
not.* He played here Sir Peter Teazle, Lis- 
sardo in the * Wonder^’ Thomas Appletree 
in the ‘Recruiting Officer,’ Weazle m the 
‘ Wheel of Fortune,* &c., and was the origi- 
nal Lampedo in the ‘Honeymoon.’ His 
acting left the impression that he was un- 
sui^ to a laroe theatre. In the ‘ Village, or 
the World’s Epitome’— Haymarket, 18 July 
1805, an imprinted comedy Iw Cherry, acted 
but twice— Mathews played Timothy An- 
vil. This piece led to a scrimmage between 
Mathews and his manager, EUiston, followed 
by a newspaper controversy and a reconcilia- 
tion. On lo Aug. Mathews was Abrahamides 
in t^ ‘ Tailor8,^on an occasion when the real 
tailors in the audience, indignant at the light 
in which theywere present, caused a not. 
Early in l^e Haymarket season, on 12 June 


1806,' in ‘ Catch him wb 


by Theodore 


Hi^k, Mathews played Philip, a comic ser- 
vant, who assumes many disguises. AtDruzy 


Lane meanwhile, he was the original Plod in 
Kenney’s ‘False Alarms,’ 12 Jan. 1807, and 
played on the 28th in Miss Lee’s ill-starred 
comedy, ‘The Assignation.’ He was also 
seen as Clown in the * Winter’s Tale,’ Peri- 
winkle in ‘ A bold Stroke for a Wife,’ and 
Eunice in the ‘ Dramatist.’ A great variety 
of characters followed at the Haymarket. 
Mathews was the original Flutterman in 
Kenney’s ‘Ella Rosenberg,’ Drury Lane, 
19 Nov. 1807. About this time he was dis- 
abled, while pigeon-shooting, by the bursting 
of a fowHng-piece. In ‘ Plot and Counter- 
plot, or the Portrait of Michael Cervantes,* 
by Charles Kemble, he was the original 
Hernandez, 80 June 1808, played Scapm in 
the ‘ Cheats of Scapm,* with Editions, Clod 
in the ‘ Young Quaker,* u&d gave an imita- 
tion of ‘ Hippisley’s Drunken Man.’ He also, 
according to the ‘ Memoirs ’ by his wife, played 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, wiiming high praise 
from Leigh Hunt. Aiter the destruction by 
fire of Drury Lane he accompanied the 
bumt-out actors to the Lyceum, where he 
played, 21 April 1809, as Joe Thresher in 
Leigh’s ‘ Grieving is a Fol^,’ and repeated 
Sir Fretful Plagiary. As Buskin, an actor, 
in Hook’s ‘ Killing no Murder,’ Haymarket, 
1 July 1809, he assumed once more a variety 
of cliiwacters, and was, with Liston, respon- 
sible for the success of a piece that Larpent, 
the reader of plays, had mutilated and sought 
to suppress. In this Mrs. Mathews played 
Miss Nancy. Old Rapid in ‘ A Cure for the 
Heartache ’ and Sir Anthony Absolute were 
among the parts he now assumed. During 
his country tours Mathews began, with the 
aid of his wife, the series of ‘At Homes ’ by 
which he is best remembered. The first, 
called ‘ The Mail Coach, or Rambles in York- 
shire,’ with songs by James Smith, was seen 
at Hull 12 April 1808. Like its successors, 
it consisted of recitations, songs, imitations, 
ventriloquy, &c., and was received with 
signal favour. At the Lyceum with the 
Drury Lane company, 4 Jan. 1810, he was 
Touchstone for the first time, on the 12th 
Gripe in the ‘ Confederacy,’ and on the 23rd 
Mawworm in the ‘ Hypocrite.’ In Pocock’s 
farce, ‘ Hit or Miss,’ 26 Feb., he made a jpreat 
name as Dick Cypher, a member of the Four- 
in-Hand Club. He 8^ played Lord Ogleby 
in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage.’ Old Mirabel 
in the ‘ Inconstant ’ followed at the Hay- 
market, and he was the original Crastinui 
in Eyre’s ‘High Life in the City,’ 25 July, 
and ALTtazomuious in ‘Bombastes Furioso,* 
7 Aug. With the Dtiot Lane company he 
was excellent, 19 Jan. 1611, as Mingle, an 
innkeeper, in Millingen’s mnrical farce, ‘The 
Beehive.* Sensible that he was not seen to 
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odrantage in a large theatre^ he retired from 
the Drury Lane company at the close of the 
season, and was seen only once at the Hay- 
market, 16 Oct. Refusing offers from Ellis- 
ton, he revisited, in company with Incledon 
at first and subsequently alone, Portsmouth, 
Idverpool, Dublin, York, and various other 
towns. Edinburgh, where he appeared 4 April 
1812, received him with enthusiasm, and was 
counted by him * an annuity for the future.* 
16 May he was again in London, residing 
at Sing’s Mad, Fulham, and reappearing at 
the* Haymarket, playing Bob Acres, Jerry 
Sneak, Uolonel Feignwell, &c., and augment- 
ing hill reputation as the ori^nal Somno, a 
servant, in the ‘Sleepwalker* of Oulton, 
16 June. On 12 Oct. ne made, as Buskin, 
what was practically his first ajppearance at 
Covent Garden, and played, 20 Nov., his 

g eat original character of flexible in 
enney*s ‘ Love, Law, and Physic.* 

He played Falstaff for the first time, 
15 July 1814, at the Haymarket, a curious 
and not too successful experiment, which, 
however, was repeated at Covent Garden. 
A * spill * from a tilbury, in which he was 
driving with Daniel Terry [q. v.l caused him 
trouble and pecuniary loss, and resulted in 
permanent lameness. His acting consisted 
more and more of imitations, and he even 
played Macheath in imitation of Incledon. 
His entertainment, ‘ Mail Coach Adven- 
tures,’ was given at Covent Garden for his 
benefit, and followed by Imitations of many 
leading actors. The ‘ Actor of all Work * of 
George Colman, Haymarket, 13 Aug. 1817, 
was written expressly to show Mathews as 
Multiple in successive assumptions. In the 
winter of 1817-18 ho accompanied Frederick 
Yates [q. v.] to France. This loumey formed 
the subject of his second ‘At Home,* written 
by James Smith [q. v.] and John Poole [q. v.], 
and entitled ‘The Trip to Paris.’ it was 
nven 8 March 1819 at the Theatre ^yal 
English Opera House, otherwise the Lyceum. 
The old S^tch lady which it introduced was 
one of his most popular creations. During 
this season Mathews removed to his well- 
known residence, Ivy Cottage, Kentish Town, 
the lease of which he had bought. Here his 
•on, Charles James Mathews v.], built for 
him a gallery, to which he transferred the col- 
lection of pictures now the property of the 
Garrick Club and of books. From this time 
forward most years witnessed the produc- 
tion of a new ‘At Home,* the intermediate 
periods being spent in fulfilling oountiy en- 
gagements. * Country Cousins,* 1820, ‘ Ad- 
ventures in Air, Earth, and Water,’ 1821. 
* The Youthful Days of Mr. Mathews,* 1822, 
followed each other at the Lyceum. Among 


his firiends at this period were Coleridge and 
Charles and Mary Lamb. In August 1822 
Mathews started for New York, where he 
arrived 6 Sept., making his first appearance 
in Baltimore, 23 Sept., in his ‘ Trip to Paris.* 
He subsequently played in the regular drama 
LordDube^in the ‘Heir-at-Law,* Solomon 
Ghmdy in ‘ "V^o Wants a Guinea ? * Goldfinch 
in the ‘ Road to Ruin,* &c. As Goldfinch 
and Monsieur Tonson he appeared in New 
York. His artistic and social successes were 
equal, though he was more popular as an 
actor than as an entertainer ; and he wrote 
jubilantly to his wife concerning his tri- 
umphs. After playing in Philadelphia and 
other towns he returned to New York, and 
was sufficiently ill-advised to play OtWlo. 
This representation was given once more at 
Liverpool, where he amved in June 1823. 
A little later he appeared at the Lyceum 
in comedy, playing Monsieur Tonson, Caleb 
Quotem, &c., and in one of the ‘mono- 
dramatic * pieces in which he was successful, 
‘ The Polly Packet.* The ‘ Trip to America’ 
was the subject of his next entertainment, 
Lyceum, 26 March 1824. In this he imitated 
various types of Americans, black and white, 
causing some little irritation in the United 
States, from which he afterwards suffered. 
‘Mr. Mathews’s Memorandum-Book * followed 
in 1826, ‘Mr. Mathews’s Invitations* in 1826, 
and ‘ Home Circuit, or London Gleanings,’ 
in 1827. On 31 Dec. 1827 he reappeared at 
Dru^ Lane as Sir Fretful Plagiary in the 
‘ Critic * and Buskin in * Killing no Murder.* 
During the following season he entered con- 
jointly with Yates on the management of the 
Adelphi, which opened 29 Sept. 1828 with 
Beazeley’s ‘Wanted a Partner,’ an occa- 
sional piece, in which Mathews personated 
various would-be partners with Yates in 
management. As Caleb Pipkin in Buck- 
stone’s ‘ May Queen ’ he sang a song composed 
by his son, C. J. Mathews. He was still at 
the height of his reputation, but his health 
was failing, and he was extremely irritable. 
At the Adelphi he recommenced m 1829 his 
‘ At Homes,] which he delivered often, but 
not always, in conjunction with Yates. In 
the autumn of 1829 the two actors played 
in Paris, where Mathews was much praised 
and likened to Potier, an eminent comedian. 
In 1833, as the result of unwise speculations, 
he found himself compelled to resign his cot- 
tage in Kentish Town, and became anxious 
to dispose of his pictures, nearly four hun- 
dred in number. An effort to sell them to 
the Garrick Club failed at the time, and an 
exhibition of them at the Queen’s Bazaar in 
Oxford Street was uniemunerative. In 1886, 
however, they were purchased by the Gkrrick 
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Club tbrougb the generosity of a member, 
John Rowland Durrant. 

At 101 Great Russell Street, to which 
Mathews now removed, he began in earnest 
an autobiography, previously attempted and 
ultimate^ abandoned. In 1834 he was again 
in New York, where he appeared in his enter- 
tahunent * A Trip to America.’ A riot was 
anticipated, but was avoided, and damages 
were obtained in a suit against the * Phila- 
delphia Gazette,’ which attacked and libelled 
him. Owing to a failure of voice his perform- 
ances were few, and he arrived in Inveimool 
10 March 1885. Illness now afflicted him, 
and he was with some difficulty carried to 
Plymouth, where in lodgings in docker Street 
he died on the morning of his fifty-ninth birth- 
day, 28 June 1836. His body was interred 
in a vault in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymoutii. 
Mrs. Mathews, who had retired from the 
stage in 1810, survived her husband, whose 
^Memoirs’ she edited, and vrrote ^Anecdotes 
of Actors, with other Desultory Recollec- 
tions, &c.,’ 8vo, 1844, and * Tea-Table Tidk, 
Ennobled Actresses, and other Miscellanies,’ 
2 yols. 8vo, 1857. She died, 12 Oct. 1860, at 
Chelsea Villa, Fulham. 

Without rising into the highest rank as 
an actor, Mathews was in his way inimitable. 
He had genuine power as a comedian, and 
as a mimic he had no equal. He would take 
upon himself characters such as Coleridge 
or Curran, and wear for an hour not only 
the manner but apparently the intellectual 
gait of the man, and this with no apparent 
opportunity of preparation. To this gift 
Lord Byron bears testimony. 

So great was his power in this direction 
that judges, statesmen, councillors feared 
and mistrusted him. Unlike his great pre- 
decessor, Samuel Foote [q. v.], he did * his 
rairiting gently,’ and even at royal bidding 
aeclined to imitate afresh those whose feel- 
ings had been hurt. Exclusive of his assump- 
tions in his 'At Homes,’ he must have played 
near four hundred different parts, many of 
them original. A nervous, irritable man, he 
shrank honestly from observation, and was 
silent in the presence of those he did not esteem. 
Affectionate and loyal in disposition, fond 
of home and yet not averse mom congenial 
company, expensive in tastes, improvident, 
generous, ana easily beguiled, he was a type 
of the actor of popular acce^tion. Leigh 
Hunt, who calls him a man of genius in ms 
way, praises his moderation, but diarges him 
with restlessness, and says his principal ex- 
o^ence is as ' officious valets and humorous 
old men.’ His Sir Fretful Plagiary Hunt re- 
gards as perfect. Mathews mid the power 
Zi losing in the characters he took almost 


all trace of his own individuality, and could 
even disguise his voice. His Lying Valet, 
Risk in 'Love laughs at Locksmitlu,’ Don 
Manuel in 'She would and she would not,’ 
and Old Philpot in the ' Citizen ’ are a few 
among many parts in whi^ he won warmest 
commendation. 

Horace Smith says: 'There was but one 
Charles Mathews in the world — there never 
can be such another 1 Mimics, buffoons, 
jesters, wags, and even admirable comedians 
we shall never want ; but what are the best 
of them compared to himP ’ In the Mathews 
collection now in the Garrick Club are nu- 
merous portraits, among^which zuay be sig- 
nalled portraits by De Wilde as Sfr FretM 
Plagiary, Somno in 'The Sleepwalker,’ as 
Matthew Daw in ' The School lat Friends,’ 
and as Buskin in ' Ejlling no Murder ;’ and 
W Harlowe in four different characters. 
Clint shows him as Flexible in a scene from 
' Love, Law, and Physic,’ introducing also 
Liston, Blanchard, and Emery. Very many 
portraits of Mathews, principally in character, 
appear in his wife’s ' Memoirs ’ of him. Paint- 
ings of him and of his wife by Masquerier 
belonged to the Baroness Burdett Ooutts, 
and two portraits of Mrs. Mathews are also 
in the Garrick Club. Many of Mathews’s 
'At Homes’ have been published, and are 
valued for the illustrations. 

[The chief authority for the life of Mathews 
consists of the Memoirs by his wife, 4 vols. 8vo, 
1889, some dates in which may be corrected by 
Qenest’s Account of the English Stage. A con- 
tinuation of the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 
2 vols. 8vo, was issued in Philadelphia in 1839, 
and is almost unknown in England. The early 
portions of the Memoirs are by Mathews him- 
self. Wightwick contributed in 1838 'Becol* 
lections of Charles Mathews’ to Fraser's Maga- 
zine. A full account of his entertainments is given 
in * The Manager’s Note-book,’ which appeared 
in Bentley’s Miscellany; and single entertain- 
ments are described in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine and many other periodicals. Biogiapmes 
appear in the Georgian Era, Oxbeny’s Ihnunatio 
Biography vol. v., and Thespian Dictionary. 
See also Peake’s Colman, Dunlap’s Cooke, Ber- 
nard’s Recollections, &c., Barham’s Hook, the 
Life of C. M. Young, by Julian Young, Re^rds 
of a Veteran, &c., DiMin’s Edinburgh Staf;e, 
and Lowe’s Bibliographical Account of Engluh 
Theatrical literature.] J. R. 

I MATHEWS, CHARLES JAME8(1803- 
1878), actor and dramatist, son of Charlec 
MatbewB [q. v.l, was bom in Beanett Street* 
Liverpool, on 26 Dec. 1803, and chxktened 
at St. Hmen’a Church, York. After attend- 
ing pidiminaryBchoola at Hackn^and Fnl- 
hiun,he went to Merchant Taylonr^, where he 
I boarded with the Rev* Thomas Oneny, thO 
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head-nuMter, who ia aaid to haye token o I 
stiong difllike to him. Mathews was then 
removed to a ravate school in the Glapham 
Hoad, kept by Kichardson the lezicompher, 
where he formed friendships with J ohn Mit- 
chell Kemble and Julian Young, and was 
one of Hichardson’s assistants in copying ex- 
tracts for the dictionary. On 4 May 1810 he 
was articled to Augustus Pugin [q. v.] as an 
architect, and designed the picture ^llery 
for his father’s cottage in Kentish Town, 
where he subsequent^ met Byron, Scott, 
Moore, Coleridge, Oolman, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
the Smiths, Campbell, and other men of 
eminence. In company with his master he 
visited York, Oxford, and various country 
towns, executing sketches, some of which 
were inserted in architectural works. 

A visit with Pugin to Paris, in which he 
saw the principal French comedians, fostered 
a lurking disposition towards the stage, and 
he made after his return his first appearance 
as an amateur at the Lyceum Theatre on 
26 April 1822, playing, under the name of 
M. Perlet, Dorival, a comedian in ^Le Com6- 
dien d’Etampes,’ a French piece subsequently 
adapted by him under the title of ^ He would 
be an Actor,’ singing a song as M. Emile of 
the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre, and acting 
in his own name as Werther in the ^ Sor- 
rows of Werther,’ by John Poole, in which 
his mother took the part of Charlotte. Hie 
imitations of French actors were received with 
much favour. His father urged him to adopt 
the stage, but he liked his profession. Refus- 
ing a renewed invitation tc join John Nash 

i q. V.], the architect, he went over in 182S to 
Ireland, when his articles had e^ired, for the 
purpose of building for Lord Blessington a 
house at Mountjoy Forest, co. Tyrone. Very 
little progress, or none at all, was made witn 
the scheme. Mathews stayed hunting, shoot- 
ing, &hing, &c., and discussing details of the 
house, never to be built, and then accepted an 
invitation from his patron to accompany him 
to Italy. In Naples he stayed a year at the 
Palasio Belvedere, the party including his 
host and hostess, Miss Power, the sister of 
Lady Blessington, and Count D’Orsay, with 
whom he had a misunderstanding almost 
leading to a duel. His imitations of Italian 
life ana manners were the delight of a fashion- 
able^ world, English and foreign. Madden, 
in his * Life of Blessington,* describes him at 
the period as an admirable sketbher and a 
closestudent of hisnrofession, * full ofhumour, 
vivacity, and drollery, but gentlemanlike 
withal, marvellously mercurial, always in 
motion,' but steady and wdl oonductea 
A^ a oounle of years spent in Wales as 
arohiteet to a Welsh iron and ooal company 


at Coed Talwn, North Wales, where he built 
Hartsheath Hall, an inn, a bridge, and some 
cottage, he entered the employ of Nash, but 
kept on an office in Parliament Street as a prac- 
tising architect. His leisure time he occupied 
in writing songs and trifling pieces for the 
theatre. Among the latter were ^Pong- 
wong,’ * Pyramus and Thisbe,' * Truth,’ ^ My 
Wife’s Mother,’ * The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
and * The Court Jesters.’ On 80 April 1827, 
in company with D’Egville, he started once 
more, on an allowance from his father, for 
Italy. Milan and Venice were visited, and 
in the former city the travellers, who exhi- 
bited some paintings, were admitted mem- 
bers of the academy. From Trieste they pro- 
ceeded to Florence, where Mathews caught 
the small-pox. At the Palazzo San dementi 
Lord Normanby had erected a private theatre, 
in which Mathews played comic characters, 
such as Peter in * Romeo and Juliet,’ Laun- 
celot Gobbo, and Falstaff in the ^ First Part 
of King Henry IV.’ From Rome, where 
Mathews suffered much from malaria, they 
returned to Venice, and at the close of 1830 
Mathews arrived home on crutches. Five 
years of a desultory life, spent in visiting at 
the houses of noblemen and the like, followed, 
and included his acceptance of the post of 
district surveyor at Bow. 

His father’s failure put an end to this idle 
career, and on 28 Sept. 1836 he turned his 
theatricalabilities to account, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Yates, opened the Adelphi Theatre. 
The first piece was 'Mandiin,’ an adaptation 
by Mathews of a well-known French melo- 
drama. The speculation failed, and Mathews 
retired from management. On 6 Nov. 1836 
he a^eared at the Olympic in his own piece, 
the ’Humpbacked Lover,’ in which he pilayed 
George Rattleton, and in a farce by Leman 
Rede, called * The Old and Young Stagers,’ 
Liston, who recited a prologue, being the 
; old sta^r, and Mathews the young. His per- 
formance was fashionable, though his success 
was not triumphant. 

On 18 July 1888, at Kensington Church, 
he married his manager, Madame Vestris 
[see Mathbws, Lucia Elizabeth]. A visit 
to America which followed was unsuccessfiiL 
Mathews then reappeared at the Olympic in 
' Patter versus Clatter,’ to the end a mvouiite 
piece. On 30 Sept. 1839 Mathews and his 
wife op^ed Covent Garden with an elabcH 
rate revival of * Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ the 
company including Robert Keeley, Bartley, 
Meadows, Anderson, Mrs. Nisbett, and Mis. 
Humby. This was a failure. *Love’ by 
Sheridan Emowlea foUowed, introducing 
Mias Ellen Tree, with little better result, 
and Math e ws fou^himself involved in debts 
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wBicH Ke was unable to free bimself. 
The * Begm’s Opera/ with Harrison as Mac- 
heath and Madame Vestris as Lucy Lockett, 
was more successful, and the ^ Merry Wives 
of Windsor/ with Mathews as Slender and 
Mrs. Nisbett and Madame Vestris as the 
* ^ves^ proved a draw. ^ During the^riod 
in whica he held possession of Covent Garden 
he produced over a hundred plays, operas, 
interludes, farces, melodramas, and panto- 
mimes, including 'Hamlet/ 'Borneo and 
J uliet,’ the ' School for Scandal/ ' A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream/ given seventy times, the 
'Rivals/ 'Twelfth Night/ an iteration of 
the ' Spanish Curate/ &c. Among t^e no- 
velties were Leigh Hunt’s ' Legend of Flo- 
rence/ 7 Feb. 1840, given thirteen times; the 
'Baronet/ a comedy by Haynes Bayly, hissed 
from the stage; the 'Bride of Messina,’ sub- 
sequently known as ' John of Procida/ by 
Sheridan Knowles, 19 Sept. 1840 ; the ' Greek 
Boy,’ a musical afterpiece by Samuel Lover 
[q. V.]; the 'White Milliner;’ Boucicault’s 
'London Assurance,’ in wUch Mathews 
played Dazzle ; ' Old Maids/ Ity Sheridan 
Knowles, a failure; and several wees, some 
of them, as ' You can’t marry your Grand- 
mother/ ' He would be an Actor,’ &c., his 
own works. Charles Kemble accepted an 
engagement and reappeared. On 2 Nov. 
1841 Adelaide Kemble appeared as Norma, 
with a success that drew on Mathews the at- 
tention of the proprietors of Covent Garden, 
who pressed him for arrears of rent, and so 
sealed his ruin. His management finished on 
SO April 1842. An arrest for debt followed, 
and Mathews was lodged in the Queen’s 
Bench, whence, after an act of bankraptcy, 
he was released, under conditions witn re- 
gard to his creditors that deprived him of 
all chance of shakinff ofiT the burden. A 
fiight to Paris was followed by a fresh bank- 
ruptcy. 

In October 1842 Mathews and his wife 
were engaged for Drury Lane by Macready, 
but they soon quarrelled with him, and 
transferred their services to the Hitymarket. 
There th^ appeared 14 Nov. 1842, respec- 
tively as Charles Surface and Lady Teazle. 
On 29 Aug. 1843 Mathews made a mat hit 
as Giles in Planeh6’s ' Who’s your Jraend P ’ 
and 6 Feb. 1844 a still greater success as Sir 
Charles Coldstream in' up.’ On 22 Feb. 
1848 Mathews, withhis wife, made his first ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh, playing Mr. Charles 
Swiftly in ' One Hour’ and in Matter tenua 
Clatter.’ After ^rforming at the Surrey 
and at the Princess’s, and in various counti^ 
towns, Mathews opened the Lyceum 18 Oct. 
1847 with the ' Li^t Draeoons/ the ' Two 
Queens,’ and the 'Pride of the Market,’ the 


company including Harley, Buckstone, L^h 
Murray, Charles Selby, and Mrs. Stirling. 
For seven years the theatre wu remunera- 
tively conducted, without enabling Mathews 
to get free firom debt, and a whip upon the 
part of some friends and a ' bumper^ public 
Wefit followed unavailingly a new oank- 
ruptcy. Management was resigned, and 
Mathews, after playing in the countiy, 
was lodged for a month, beginning 4 July 
1856, as a common prisoner in Lancaster 
Castle. 

On 8 Aug. following his wifr die^ and 
Mathews, a year later, uter playing at iWry 
Lane, where he was acting-manager, revisited 
America, where he met and maaried his second 
wife, who survived him, Mrs. (Lizzie) Da- 
venport, an actress at Burton’s ^eatre. New 
York. He pl^ed sixty nights at Burton’s 
Theatre. In October 1868, with his wife 
as Lady Gay Spanker, he reappeared at the 
Haymarket as Dazzle in 'London As- 
surance.’ He played a round of his favourite 
characters, including, for the first time, Paul 
Pry and Gcldfinch in the ' Road to Ruin.’ In 
1860-1 he was again at Drury Lane, where he 
played Will Wander in a wild melodrama 
adapted by himself, and called ' The Savan- 
nah,’ and on 25 Nov. 1861 appeared with his 
wife at the concert-rootn (then called the 
Bijou Theatre) in Her Majesty’s Theatre in an 
entertainment called 'Mr. and Mrs, Mathews 
at Home/ illustrated by pictures by John 
O’Connor, from sketches by Mathews. ' My 
Wife and 1/ and a burlesque by H. J. 
Byron, the ' Sensation Fork, or the Maiden, 
the Maniac, and the Midnight Murderers/ 
were also given. In 1868 he was again at 
the Haymarket, and the same year played in 
Paris, at the Th64tre des YariSt^s, in ' Un 
Anglais Timide,’ a French version of ' Cool 
as a Cucumber.’ This experiment was re- 
peated in the autumn of 186^ when, at the 
Vaudeville, he plmd in 'L’Homme Blasd’ 
(' Used up ’). Both engagements were 
successful, but were not renewed, though 
Mathews in July 1867 played ' Un Anglais 
Timide ’ at the St. James’s, for the benefit 
of Ravel, and gave ' Cool as a Cucumber ’ the 
same night at the Olympic. Between these 
performances Mathews nad acted at the St. 
James’s in 'Woodcock’s Little Game’ and in 
'Adventures of a Love-Letter/his own adapter 
tion of M. Sardou’s ' Pattes de Moubhe.’ A 
scheme for a journey round the world led to 
a benefit at Covent Garden, 4 Jan. 1870, in 
which, in scenes from various plays, thepm- 
cipal actors of the day took p^, and a dinner 
at Willis’s Rooms on the lOth, over which 
Mathews, contrary to custom, presided. 
Mathews himself played, on the 4thf his 
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farourite cluuraeter of Puff in the second 
act of the ^Oritio/ Mrs. Mathews appearing 
as Tilbniina. 

On 9 April 1870 he made his first ap- 
pearance at the Theatre Bojal, Melboume, 
in * Patter versw Clatter * and ‘ Married for 
Money.* Various parts were played, and 
Ballarat, Sydney, and Adelaide were visited, 
the Austrian trip ending 81 Jan. 1871, 
when he set sail for Auckland. He gave there 
a performance of ^ Used up ’ and * Cool as a 
Cucumber’ at 11 ▲.!£, on 7 Feb., and saUed 
three hours later for Honolulu, where he 
acted for one night. On the 12th he arrived 
at San Francisco, where he performed, then 
proceeded to New York, and fulfilled a six 
weeks’ ene^ement. A tour in the United 
States and Canada followed, and on 1 June 
1872 he took, at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, as Sir Simon Simple in H. J. Byron’s 

* Not such a Fool as he looks,’ his farewell 
of America. On 7 Oct. 1872 he appeared 
at the Gaiety Theatre, London, in ‘A Curious 
Case ’ and the * Critic.’ A second engagement 
at the same house began 26 May 1878, and 
a third, 29 Sept, of the same year. In 1874 
he was again at the Gaiety, and 18 Sept. 1876 
produced there his own adaptation,^ My Awfixl 
Dad* Un P6re Prodigue’). This was his last 
new part. The periods ^tween these per- 
formances had been spent in the country. In 
November 1876 he went to India, and played 
at Calcutta before the Prince of Wales, In 
1876 he was again at the Gaiety, and in 1877 
at the Opera Oomiq ue, where, in the * Liar ’ and 
the ‘ Cosy Couple,’ne reappeared 2 June 1877. 
In 1878 he started on a country tour with a 
Compaq under the management of Miss 
Sanm I^orne. On 8 June he made his last 
appearance, playing at Stalybridge in ‘ My 
Awful Dad.’ He died 24 J une, at the Queen^ 
Hotel in Manchester. Ilis body was removed 
to 69 Belgrave Road, S.W., his last London 
residence, and was on the 29th buried in 
Kensal Green cemeteiy. 

Mathews played some 240 characters, very 
many of them in his own pieces. His most 
conspicuous successes were obtained in light 
oomray and farce. Passion and pathos seemed 
wholly alien from his nature, and even on 
those ^occasions when he obtained the most 
^ttming homage an actor can receive he 
found himself compelled to speak words of 
gratitude, he remained ' cool as a cucumber, ’ 
conveying sometimes the idea that the 
serioutness of those around him perplexed 
as much as it pleased him. The motto of the 
dial was held to apply to him in acting 

* Horaa non numero nisi serenss.’ He was, 
within limits, an admirable come^an. In his 
early days he was a model of grace, bright- 


ness, and elegance. George H. Lewes tells 
how the youth of the day were wont to 
worship hun, and says of his Affable Hhwk 
that its artistic ment was so great * that it 
almost became an offence against morality, 
hr investing a swindler with irresistible 
sharms, and making the very audacity of 
deceit a source of pleasurable sympathy.’ 
Lewes saw M. Gk>t in the same part, and says 
that he prefers Mathews. Lewes owns, how- 
ever, that Mathews was ’ utterly powerless 
in the manifestation of all the powerful 
emotions : rage, scorn, pathos, dignity, vin- 
dictiveness, tenderness, and v^d mirth are 
all beyond his means. He cannot even laugh 
with animal heartiness. He sparkles; he 
never explodes.’ Mathews had, however, 
airiness, finesse, aplomb, and, in spite of an 
occasional tendency to jaimtineas, repose and 
good breeding, which are rare on the Engliah 
stage, and he had powers of observation and 
gifts of mimicry. His popularity was inde- 
scribable, and at times embarrassing. His 
frequent imprisonment and the (dass of 
arts he played gained him a character he 
id not wholly deserve of ‘ a gay dog.’ He 
was not at all the reckless character popu- 
larly supposed, was the least possible of a 
ffourmetf and was a little shy in riie presence 
of strangers. His g^atest parts were Sir 
Charles Coldstream in ‘Used up,’ Affable 
Hawk in ‘ A Game of Speculation,’ Lavater, 
the hero of ‘ Cool as a Cucumber,’ Puff in 
the ‘Critic,’ and the Chorus in Planch6’8 
‘ Golden Fleece.’ 

Of Mathews’s plays, mostly adaptations, 
no full catalogue seems to be in existence. 
A list of his own pieces and of those in 
which he had appeared was contributed to 
the * Loudon Figaro,’ whence it was, with 
additions, transmrred as an appendix to 
Mr. Dickens’s ‘ Life of Mathews.’ Such of 
the plays are printed are included in 
Lacy’s ‘ Acting Edition ’ and the collections 
of Cumberland, Webster, &c. The British 
Museum collection is meagre. In the ‘ Chain 
of Events,’ a ^ama in eig^t acts, Mathews 
collaborated with SlingsbyLawrence (Lewbs, 
Actors), With the exception of this piece 
and the ‘ Savannah,’ a four-act melodrama, in 
which he was seen at Drury Lane, his plays 
were gener^y in three acts or less, ms 
three-act pieces included ‘ Black Domino,’ 
‘Dead for a Ducat,’ ‘Married for Money,’ 

‘ Milliner to the King,’ ‘ Match for a Hing,’ 
and ‘Soft Sex.’ In two acts are ‘Aggra- 
vating Sam,’ ‘ BachMor of Arts/ ‘Carlo/ 

‘ Court Jester,’ ‘ Impudent Puppy,’ ‘ yni liSiw 
agjun/‘ My Awful Dad/ ‘MvWfe’s Mother/ 
Pong^wong/ ‘Serve him Bight,’ ‘ Strikiiig 
Likeness,’* Take that Girl away/ ‘Who kiUed 
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Cook Robin P ’ In one act he wrote * Ooubuh 
German/ ^Cherry and Blue/ ^Dowagrer/ 
^He would be an Actor/ ^Humpbawed 
Lover/ 'Hie Excellency/ 'Little Todolekins/ 
' Mathews & Oo./ ' Methinke I see mv 
Father/ ‘My Mother's Maid/ 'My Usual 
Xuck/ ' Nothing to Wear/ ' Fatten;. Clatter/ 
*'Faul Fry Married and Settled/ 'F^ramus 
and Tlusl)^’ ' Ringdoves/ ' Too Kind by Half/ 
' Two in the Morning/ ‘ Wolf and the Lamb/ 
' Why did you Die P ' ' You're Another.' 
Many of these are trifles, intended to serve a 
temporary purpose, and more than one is now 
forgotten. Into all the pieces in which he 
played he put sometimes so much t^t it 
IS difficult to say where he is to be credited 
with collaboration. He translated ' Cool as 
a Cucumber’ into French as 'Un Anglais 
Timide,' Paris, 1864, 12mo. One or two of his 
pieces were translated into German. He also 
wrote a ' Lettre aux Auteurs Dramatiques de 
la France,’ London, 1852. A translation of 
this was published the same year. The bur- 
lesques which were a feature in the Lyceum 
management are dealt with in the bio- 
mnhy of his wife. A complete gallery of 
brilliant sketches of Mathews in various cha- 
racters is exhibited in the Garrick Club. The 
costumes are innumerable, but it is not espe- 
cially difficult to trace the same man under 
each disguise. 

[The Life of Charles James Mathews, chiefly 
autobiographical, with selections from his corre- 
spondence and letters, edited by Charles Dickens, 
2 yols. 1879, is the principal authority. His 
early life is depicted in the Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews by Anne Mathews. Personal informa- 
tion, backed up by flies of the Literary Gasette, 
the Atheneum, and the Sunday Times, has been 
used. See also Mr. Clark Bussell’s Bepresenta- 
tive Actors, G. H. Lewes's Actors and Acting, 
the New Monthly Magazine, and Dibdin's Edin- 
burgh Stage.] J. K. 

MATHEWS, LUCIA ELIZABETH or 
ELIZABETTA, also known as Madame 
Vbstbis (1797-186^, actress, the daughter 
of Gaetano Stefano Bartolozzi [q. v.l and his 
wife, Theresa Jansen, daughter of a dancing- 
master of Aix-la-Chapelle, was bom in Janu- 
ary 1797 at 72 Dean Street, Soho, London, 
or, according to another and improbable ac- 
count, in Naples. She received mdimentary 
education at Manor Hall, Fulham Road, and 
learned music with Dr. Jay and Domenico 
Oorri [q. v.l She married, 28 Jan. 1818, at 
8t M^ini Ohuidi, Auguste Armand Ves- 
tris 182ig, a danoer and ballet-master at 
the mug's Theatre, the witnesses being Gae- 
tano Bi^olos^ Lucy Elisabeth Tomkins, 
and Cecilia Voilet. Possessor of 'one of the 
most luscious of low voices/ great sprig^tln 


ness and vivacity, a beautiful face, and ' an 
almost faultless ng^ure/ she took at first to 
Italian opera, making her appearance, 20 July 
1816, at the King's Theati^ as Proserpina 
in Peter Winter's ' H Ratto di Proserpina.' 
Her success was immediate; she was said 
to possess a perfect contralto voice, a cor- 
rect harmonious expression, to appear about 
eighteen, and to have ' a countenance earaves- 
sive rather of modest loveliness than oi any 
very marked passion ’ ^Theatrical Ingumtor 
and Monthly Aftrror, vii. 67). Her traininff 
was, however, deflcient, and her voice needed 
cultivation. The followinff year she reap- 
peared as Proserpina, and played in Winters 
‘ Zaira/ 17 Feb. 1816, Martini's ' CosaRara,' 
Mozart's ' Cosi fan tutte/ and Susanna in his 
' Nozze di Figaro.' In ^e winter she acted 
at the Italian Opera, Paris, at the ThC&tre 
Fran^ais, where she enacted Camille to the 
Horace of Talma, and at other theatres. Her 
husband, who had been arrested ibr debt and 
cleared himself by bankruptcy, and who had 
full occasion to doubt her fidelity, deserted 
her while in Paris, and was never reunited 
to her. Her first appearance on the English 
stage f non-Italian) was made at Drury Lane, 
19 Feo. 1820, as LiUa, a part created by 
Signora Storache, in Cobb's ' Siege of Bel- 
grade.' On 25 March, for one night only, she 
was Caroline in Pimce Hoare's 'Fme;' 
on 6 April Artaxerxes in the opera of that 
name, translated from Metastasio ; on 18 May 
as Adela in Cobb’s ' Haunted Tower ; ’ and on 
SO May caught the town as Don Giovanni in 
Moncrieff's * Giovanni in London,' trans- 
ferred by EUiston from the Olymmc. On 
4 Nov. she pli^ed Macheath in the 'Beggar’s 
Opera/ and 2o Nov. was the original Monsel 
in ' Justice, or the Caliph and the Cobler.' 
Little Pickle in the 'Spoil'd Child/ Rose 
Sydney in ' Secrets worth Knowing,' E^und 
in the ' Blind Boy/ and Effie D^s in the 
' Heart of Midlothian ' were among the parts 
taken in this second season. On 19 June 
1821 she played Macheath at Covent Gar- 
den, apparently for one occasion only. At 
Druiw Lane, 22 Dec., she was Giovanni 
in 'Giovanni in Ireland,’ an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain an aftermath of the suc- 
cess of ' Giovanni in London.’ During the 
season she played in a version of Sett’s 
'Pirate/ was Fiul in 'Paul and Virginia,’ 
the original Bell in Knight’s ouCTa 'The 
Veteran, or theFarmer’s Sons/ 28 Feb. 1822, 
Betty Blackberry in the ' Farmer/ and Nell 
in tlm 'Devil to Pay.’ In the summer ehe 
was at the Haymarket, where she waa the 
original lisette in a musical fruroe called 
'Love Letter^’ 24 June 1822, and played 
Patrick, the hero of O’Eeeffii’s ' Poor Smdisc.’ 
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At Druiy Lane, Covent Garden, or the Ha^- 
markat, with an occasional appearance in 
Italian operai die played many comic and 
some aenous parte, among which may be 
noted Ophelia and Mrs. Oakley. She was at 
Drury llane, 19 Dec. 1622, the original Her- 
man in Dimond’s 'Tale of Other Times,* 
played Morelia in ' My Grandmother,’ Maria 
m ' A Roland for an Oliver,’ Annette in 
the ' liOrd of the Manor,’ Letitia Hardy in 
the ' Belle’s Stratagem/ was at Dru^ Lane, 
18 Jan. 1824, the original Pauline in Beas- 
ley’s opera ' Philandermg, or the Rose Queen,’ 
was Ariel to Macread^s Prospero, Luciana 
in the ' Oomedy of Errors,’ Lyma Lanffuish, 
Rosalind, Lady Teazle, Mrs. Ford and also 
Mm. Page in tne ' Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
Carlos in the 'Duenna,’ Hypolita in 'She 
would and she would not,’ Diana Vernon, and 
Oherubino in the ' Marriage of Figaro.’ Her 
original parts also included Phoebe in ' Paul 
Pry,’ Haymarket, 18 Sept. 1825 ; Georgette 
Olairville in ' ’Twas I,’ Covent Garden, 8 Dec. 
1826; Fatima, a< character introduced by 
Planch4 into his adaptation of 'Oberon,’ 
Covent Garden, 12 April 1826; Madame 
Germance in Pocock’s ' Home, Sweet Home,’ 
Oovont Garden, 19 March 1629; and Kate 
O’Brien in Haynes Bayly’s 'Perfection, or 
the Lady of Munster,’ Drury Lane, 25 March 
1880. In 1826 she sang ' Cherry Ripe ’ at 
Vauxhall. On6 June 1820, at Covent Garden, 
she performed Macheath^ positively, as was 
announced, ' for the last time.’ On ^ March 
1826 ^e, however, remated it. She played 
frequently in Ireland and at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other places. 
Genest, who saw her in Bath in 1827-%, says 
that she did herself no credit by her Hypo- 
Uta, and was not qualified to play first-rate 
characters, but was ' one of the but singing 
actresses that ever appeared.’ Her singing 
in songs such as ' Cherry Ripe,’ ' Meet me 
by moonlight alone/ 'Tve been roaming/ 
'The Light Guitar,’ 'Rise, gentle Moon,’ 
'Buy a Broom/ delighted town and 
oountiTfU did her performances in ' breeches ’ 
parts, Don Giovanni, Maeheath, Cherubino. 

On 8 Jan. 1881, Mme. Vestiis — according 
to a prologue by John Hamilton Reynolds, 
delivered on the occasion, the first female 
lessee the stage had known— opened the 
Olymm in pmtner^p with Maria Foote 
[q. v.j, who soon, however, seoeM from 
management. Her opening programme con- 
sisted of 'Mary Queen of Srot^’ with Biias 
Foou as the queen ; the ' Little Jockey,’ also 
fiirMissFoote; 'Clarissa Harlows’ a burletta, 
introducing Mrs. Glover; and ' Olympic 
Bevela,’ by Planoh5 and Dance, the first of a 
wnes of sxtiaTsganiaain whichMme. Veatris 


obtained her greatest triumphs. The mounting 
and decoration of these were superintended by 
her and were regarded as models of taste. 
In ' Olympic Revels ’ Mme. Vestris made a 
hit as Pandora, raising the theatre to the 
height of popularity. Following this came 
' Olympic Devils,’ 26 Dec. 1831, in which 
she was Orpheus ; the ' Paphian Bower, ^ or 
Venus and Adonis,’ 26 Dec. 1882, in wmch 
she was Venus ; ‘ High, Low, Jack, and Game,’ 
80 Sept. 1838, with Mme. Vestris as Queen 
of Hearts ; the ' Deep, Deep Sea, or Perseus 
and Andromeda,’ in which she was Perseus. 
She played Calypso in ' Telemachus, or the 
Island of Calypso,’ 26 Dec. 1684 ; Princess 
Esmeralda in ' Kiquet with the Tuft,’ 26 Dec. 
1836; Ralph in ' Puss in Boots,’ 26 Dec. 1837 ; 
and Praise in the ' Drama’s Lev6e,’ 16 April 
1838. She had meanwhile gathered for the 
performance of comedy and burlesque a com- 
any including Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Humby, 
Miss Murray, Keeley, Mrren, Bland, and 
Liston, and, after a few years, her future 
husband [see Mathews, Chableb Jakes], 
who made his d5but, 7 Dec. 1835, under her 
management. After her marriage she started 
with him for America, received ungenerous 
treatment, and returned poorer than she 
went, to reappear at the Olympic as Fleurette 
in ' Blue Beam,’ 1 Jan. 1839. She took her 
farewell of the Olympic 81 May 1839, and 
aided her husband in his management of 
Covent Garden, beginniz^ 80 Sept. 1839. 
Here she played many musical parts m operas, 
' Artazerzes,’ ' Comus/ the ' Marriage of 
Figaro,’ in which she was Oherubino, &c. ; 
played in ' Love’s Labour’s Lost, ’Oberon in*' A 
Mi^ummer-Night’s Dream,’ and was Lucy 
Lockit in the ' Beggar’s Opera.’ Her ori- 

S 'ual parts include Cathenne in Sheridan 
nowles’s ' Love,’ 1839, La^ Anne in the 
same writer’s ' Old Mai^,’ l&l, and Grace 
Harkaway in Boucicault’s ' London Assur- 
ance,’ 4 March 1^1. She also produced 
some of Planch6’s burlesques : ' The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood/ 20 April 1840, in 
which she was the Princess Is-a-belle; 
'Beauty and the Beast/ 12 Api^ 184L in 
which She was Beauty ; and the ' White Cat/ 
28 March 1842. She was unable, however, 
to fight against the burden of debt to which 
Mathews succumbed. At the Haymarket, 
where, after having played with Macready at 
Drury Lane, she accepted an engagement 
under Webster, she was Medea in Planchd’s 
' Ch)lden Fleece/ 24 March 1845, and Suivanta 
in his ' Golden Branch,’ 27 Dec. 1847. She 
then wentwith her husband to thePr^cess’s, 
%here she appeared in Mardi 1846, and then 
undertook the management of the Lyceum, 
opening in October 1%47 with the 'Pridett 
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tlie Market/ Charles Mathews played his 
familiar parts, and Mrs. Mathews produced 
the best remembered of Planch6’s burlesques. 
A company including the Leigh Murr^s, 
Selby, Harley, Meadows, Buckstone, Mrs. 
Eitxwilliam, and Mrs. Stirling, made the 
house one of the most fashionable in London. 
'William Beverley painted the scenery, and 
what was long known as the transformation 
scene was introduced. In April 1848 she 
played Theseus to the Desdalus of Mathews 
in Flanch6’B * Theseus and Ariadne;’ on 
26 Dec. 1848 was Argus the Brilliant-eyed 
in his 'King of the Peacocks;’ on 9 April 
1849 produced the 'Seven Champions of 
Christendom;’ on 26 Dec. 1849 the 'Island 
of Jewels;’ on 1 April 1860 ‘(^mon and 
Iphigenia; ’ on 26 Dec. 1850 was King Charm- 
ing the First in ' King Charming ; ’ on 21 April 
ItoI produced the ' Queen of the Frogs on 
26 Dec. 1861 the ' Prince of Happy Land ’ 
^La Biche au Bois ’) ; on 27 Dec. 1852 was 
Dame Goldenhead in the ' Good Woman in 
the Wood ; ’ and 26 Dec. 1863 was Queen 
Dominantia in ' Once upon a time there were 
two Kings.’ 

Her last appearance was for her husband’s 
benefit at the Lyceum, 26 July 1864, in 
' Sunshine through Clouds,’ an adaptation of 
' La Joie fait Peur ’ of Madame de Girardin. 
She died, after a long and painful illness, 

8 Aug. 1866, and was buned in Kensal 
Green cemetery. She was responsible for 
many improvements in stage scenery and 
effects, and had much taste in costume. | 
As a singer of songs she had no equal on the 
stage. Had she possessed musicalpatience and 
energy f she might, says Chorley m his 'Musi- 
cal Kecollections,’ have ' queened it ’ at the 
Italian opera. In high comedy she was but 
moderately successful, and, though her Julia 
in the 'Hivals’ found admirers, her Lady 
Teazle was generally condemned. Leigh 
Hunt ascribes to her at the outset tender- 
ness, depth, and subtlety. Her command of 
these qualities, if ever possessed, was soon 
lost^ and apart from the attraction of a 
flexible mouth, large lustrous eyes, and a 
thick crop of dark hair, her chief gifts were 
archness, fascination, mutmerief a careless 
accratance of homage, and a kind of constant 
coimdential appeal to an audience by which 
she was always spoiled. In pieces such as 
the ' Carnival Ball,’ the ' Loan of a Lover,’ 
* Naval Engagements,* and ' You can’t 
marry your Grandmother,’ she was irresis- 
tible. At the Haymarket she was bewitch- 
ing in the ' Little Devil,’ an adaptation from 
Scribe^ and in ' Who’s yonr Friend P ’ En- 
graved portraits of Mme. 'Vestris abound. A 
picture of her by George Clint, A.R.A.| 


with Liston, Mrs. Glover, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, in ' Paul Pry.’ was exhibited in the 
National Portrait Gallery in 1868, and is 
now in the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington. One after Clint is in 
the Mathews collection in the Garrick Club. 
Her name onher marriage certificate is signed 
Lucy Bartolozzi. A constant signature in 
following days was ' Eliza 'Vestris.’ 

[The early dramatic career of Mrs. Mathews 
is given fully in Genest’s Account of the English 
Stage. Some scandalous Memoirs, publish^ in 
1839 for the booksellers, are untrustworthy in 
the main and are almost entirely without dates. 
Dickens’s Life of Charles J. Mathews makes very 
sparing mention of her; Westland Marston, in 
his Some Kecollections of the Modem Actors, 
gives some characteristically jusi and apprecia- 
tive criticisms, of which full use has been made. 
Cole’s lafe and Times of Charles Kean, Mar- 
shaU’s Lives of the most Celebrated Actors and 
Actresses, Mrs. Baron-Wilsott’s Our Actresses ; 
the Dramatic and Musical Review, Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. vols. i. and xi., the Theatrical 
Inquisitor, &c., have been consulted.] J. K. 


MATHEWS, THOMAS (1676-1761), 
admiral, eldest son of Colonel Edward 
Mathews (ef. 1700), and of Jane, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Armstrong fq. v.], was bom in 
October 1 676 at Llanmiff Court, the seat of 
the family for many generation^ now the 
palace of the bishops of Llandaff. He en- 
tered the navy about 1690, on board the 
Albemarle with Sir Francis Wheler. It 
is uncertain whether he was in her at the 
battle of Beachy Head ; it is believed that he 
was at the battle of Barfleur. In 1697 he was 
a volunteer in the Pomand with Captain 
James Littleton [q. v.], and on 31 Oct. 1699 
was promoted by Vice-admiral Aylmer to 
be a ueutenant of the Boyne, his flagship in 
the Mediterranean {Add. MS, 28124). On 
16 March 1699-1700, on the kin^s direc- 
tion to the admiralty to appoint Mathews 
as a lieutenant to the Deal Castle, he was 
called before the board, and deposed that 
before he had been appointed by Aylmer to 
act as a lieutenant, he had been examined 
and had passed {Admiralty Minutes ) ; there 
is no mention of any certiflcate. In 1708 
he was with Graydon in the West Indies, 
and was promoted by him to be captain of 
the Yarmouth. He took post from 24 May 
1703. In 1704 he commanded the Kinsale 


in the Channel, and in October 1708 was 
appointed to the Gloucester, from which he 
was moved shortly afterwards to the Chester, 
a new ship of 60 guns. In the spring ox 
1709 the Chester was attached to the Chan- 
nel fleet under Lord Berkeley^ when it fell 
in, on the Soundings, with the littfe squadron 
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of Du Guay Trouin. Trouin himself in the 
Achille escaped, though with difficulty ; but 
his pdse, the Bristol, was regained, and the 
Gloir^ OTortaken by the Cheater, was brought 
to action and captured (Laitghion, Studies 
in Naval History^ p. 822). In 1710 the 
Cheater was part of the force under Commo- 
dore George Martin for the reduction of Nova 
Scotia, and covered the main attack ; when 
Martin went home, Mathews remained as 
senior officer, and the following summer 
joined the fleet under Sir Hovenden Walker 
[q. T.] at Boston. The Chester was then 
sent to convoy some transports to New York, 
and, having been a good deal shattered in a 
heavy gale, was afterwards ordered to make 
the best of her way to England. 

For the next few years Mathews settled 
down at Llandaff Court, but in January 
1717-18 he was appointed to the Prince 
fVederick, apparently to wait till the Kent | 
was ready. On 81 March 1718 he took 
command of the Kent^ which went out 
to the Mediterranean m the fleet under 
Sir George Byng, afterwards Viscount Tor- 
rington [q. v.], and had a distinguished 
share in the action oflT Cape Passaro, mate- 
rially assistinff in the capture of the Spanish 
admiral fcf. Mabteii, STBETirsHAu]. After 
the battle Mathews was detached in com- 
mand of a small squadron in the more 
especial object of closely blockading Mes- 
sina, and intercepting George Camocke 
[q. v.l rear-admiral in the Spanish ser- 
vice, if he should attempt to escape. In 
January, however, Camocae did manage to 
escape in a small boat, and during the next 
eighteen months the sexvice of the different 
detachments of the fleet was practically 
limited to the blockade of Sicily. In the 
autumn of 1720 Mathews returned to Eng- 
land with the admiral. From 1722 to 1724 
he commanded a squadron in the East Indies 
against the pirates. Ilia efforts, however, 
were unavailiug. The pirates were, indeed, 
somewhat overawed by the neighbourhood 
of the king's ships, and their ravages ceased 
for the time; but their strongholds were 
unassailable, and they repulsed an attempt 
OB the island of Kolaba, a little to the south- 
ward of Bombay, made bv the squadron in 
co-operation with a bo^y of Portuguese 
troops from Qoa. 

On his return in 1724 Mathews again 
settled down to a country life at Lla^aff, 
virtually fotirsd from the service, and was 
passed over in the promotions to flag rank. 
Thepurohaee of an estate formerly belonging 
to the fiunily and the wish to rebuild t^ 
house would seem to have determined him to 
eeoept the burden together with the emolu- 


ments of office; and in 1786 he was appointed 
commissioner of the navy at Chatham, an em- 
ployment then understood as distinctly civil. 
When, however, war with Spain broke out 
and war with France appeared imminent, 
Mathews obtained the restoration of his rank, 
involving promotion at one step, 18 March 
1741-2, to be vice-admiral of uie red, and 
his appointment as commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, and plenipotentiary to 
the king of Sardinia and the States of Italy. 

A man at the age of sixty-six, thus under- 
taking new duties and the renewal of long- 
forgotten and imperfect experiences, could 
scarcely have been expected to succeed with- 
out the goodwill and hearty co-operation of 
his subordinates ; and this the government 
neglected to secure for him. lUar-admiral 
Lestock [q. v.], then in temporary command 
in the Memterranean,had been for some years 
senior officer in the Medway while Mathews 
was commissioner at Chatham, and their re- 
lations had not been friendly. It was said that 
Mathews, on accepting the command, stipu- 
lated that Lestock should be recalled ; and 
though the matter was perhaps not put thus 
crudely, we have his own statement to the 
Duke of Newcastle that * I took the liberty 
of giving your Grace my pinion in regard to 
Mr. Lestock before I left England. I did the 
same to Lord W inchelsea and Lord Carteret ’ 
(Mathews to the Duke of Newcastle, 8 Jan. 
1743-4). Lestock, however, was not re- 
called, and the ill-feeling which showed 
itself at once on Mathews’s arrival was only 
prevented from breaking out in open quarrel 
by the fact that Mathews’s duties at Turin 
kept him very much away from the fleet. 
But they also kept him away from the exer- 
cise of the command. He had never been 
at sea with the fleet, and was a comparative 
stranger to every officer under his command 
when the combined fleets of France and 
Spain sailed from Toulon on 10 Feb. 1748-4, 
and stood towards the south in a long and 
straggling line ahead. The English fleet 
left Hy^res roadstead at the same time, 
closely attending on the allies ; but during 
^6 10th they never succeeded in getting 
into line, though the signal to form Ime was 
kept up all the time, and was still up when 
night felL Mathews then made the signal 
to bring to, intending that the several ^ps 
should first get into their station ; and those 
in the van and centre so understood it and 
obeyed it in that sense. Lestock, with the 
shi^ of the rear divxsbn, brought to where 
he was, some miles astern, and driJEted still 
further away during the night. 

At daybn^ on the 11th the rear was 
sepaimtea from the rest of the fleet by a gap 
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wHch was Bcarcel^lessened during the whole 
da^. Mathews wished to wait for Lestoc^'s 
ships to close up, but found the allies slipping 
awaj to the southward and likely to escape 
him. This, he quite well understood, was what 
they wanted to do. Between France and 
Bngland war had not been declared, and the 
.primary, object of the French fleet was to lend 
itssuppbrt to the Spanish to break the block- 
ade ; II that could be done without fighting, 
BO much the better. But besides tlmt, the 
French also intended, or Mathews believed 
that they intended, to make for the Straits of 
Gibraltar, to ioin the Brest fleet, and thus the 
more eflectual^ to cover the invasion to be at- 
tempted from Dunkirk [see Nobbis, Sib J ohb, 
d, 1749]. This it was Mathews’s obvious 
duty to prevent. It was therefore impossible 
for him to allow the allies to get away to 
the south while he was waiting for Lestock. 
He was obliged to fight, and at once. About 
one o’clock he made the signal to engage ; 
and in the Namur, closely followed by Cap- 
tain James Oomewall [q. v.1 in the Man- 
borough, ran down towards tne rear of the 
allies, and brought the Spanish admiral to 
close action. In doing this, however, he 
neglected to haul down the signal for the 
line of battle ; the two signals were flyi^ 
simultaneously, and, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, were irreconcilable. No one 
knew what to do. Those whose heads were 
clear and hearts were sound did dose the 
enemy and engage [see Ha.wbb, Ebwabd, 
Lobd Ha.wkbJ; but many were muddle- 
headed, some were perhaps shy, and Lestock 
—it was averred — ^was wickedW glad to see 
his commander-in-chief in difficulties, and 
would do nothing to help him out. Thus left 
to themselves, the Namur and Marlborough 
suffered very severely, and though they beat 
the Spanish ships opposed to them out of the 
line, the Marlborough was dismasted and 
the Namur temporarily disabled. 

About five o^opk the French tacked to 
the assistance of the Spaniards. The slups 
of the English van thought that the object 
of this manoeuvre was to double on and 
overwhelm them, and tacked to the north- 
ward [see West, Temple]. There were no 
directing signals ; the admiral had apparently 
lost hi^ead, and no one ventured to take 
his place. A sort of panic set in, and the 
English fleet fled to the northward, the 
French appearing to chase them, but in 
reali^ intent only on rescuing the Spaniards. 
The Spaniards even neglects to secure the 
Marlborough, disabled, deserted, and wellnigh 
defisnceleBB tl^unh die was. They did, ho w- 
ever, recapture the Foder, and, content with 
that and with having saved the Spanish ad- 


miral, turned back, steering again to the 
southward. The English, on the other hand, 
continued during tlm night standing to the 
north ; it was omy towards daybreak of the 
I2th that they recovered themselveB, and 
turned to the south, following the enemy in 
line of battle. The enemy now had no inclinar 
tion to stay ; but several of their ships were 
disabled and in tow ; the Foder, which was 
the worst, they abandoned to t^ English, 
and she was burnt by Mathews’s order. 
Still, the allies’ retreat was very much ham- 
pered by the other crippled ships, and by 
nightfall the English fleet, in fair line, was 
within three or four miles of them, when 
Mathews again made the sigpal to bring 
to. At daybreak on the IdSi the enemy 
was almost out of sight to the south-west ; 
Mathews gave up the (hase, and, after try- 
ing to get back to Hy^res roads, finally 
reached Fort Mahon in the early days of 
March. His health had been for some time 
failing, and in August 1744 he was allowed 
to resign the command and to return home 
overland. 

As the result of the battle the blockade was 
fairly broken; reinforcements and supplies 
were sent to the Spanish army in Italy, and the 
course of the war was turned in favour of the 

of Ei^land was th^too evide^ fact tl^&e 
English fleet had met a Franco-Spauish fleet 
of inferior force, and had gained no decisive 
advantage over it, if, indeed, it had not been 
worsted. Feeling, both afloat and ashore, 
ran exceedingly nigh; and the House of 
Commons in 1745 passed an address to the 
king praying that an official inquiry might 
be held. There were, in consequence, a 
great many courrs^mrtial ; some ten or a 
dozen captains were tried for misconduct 
and cashiered. Lestock, who in popular 
opinion was the main, if not the sole cause 
of the miscarriage, was acauitted, promoted, 
and employed a^in. Mathews was also 
tried in 1746 on charges preferred against 
him by Lestock, charges of naving taken the 
fleet into action in an irregular and confused 
manner, of having neglected to mve the 
necessary orders, of Imving fled from the 
enemy, and of having afterwards given up the 
chase when there was every prospect of being 
able to bring the enemy to action on advan- 
tageous terms. And these charges were all 
maintained by the evidence. It was alleged in 
his favour that Mathews had fought bravely; 
it was proved against him that he had deserted 
theMulborouj^, the Foder, and theBmrick; 
and after a tnal of unureo^nted length he 
was sentenced to be oismissed the service, 
June 1747. Meantime Mathews was busying 
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himsdlf at Llondaff Court, buildmff a new 
house in place of the old one, which he had 
directed to he pulled down while he was in 
the Mediteiranean. And the result of the 
trial seems to have affected him little. He 
hdieTed the sentence to be iniquitous, and 
the outcome of parliamentary faction (cf. 
Waipolb, LetterSf i. 860)— with which, in- 
deed, in its final sta^e, it seems to have had 
nothing to do — and no did not regard it as 
a refiection on his honour. In 1749, feeling 
himself in failing health, he settled in Blooms- 
burr Square, London, and there he died 2 Oct. 
1761. He was buried in St. George’s, Blooms- 

&th in his public and private capacities, 
by his friends and his enemies, Mathews is 
described as a choleric old man of the tradi- 
tional John Bull type. * I dare to say,’ wrote 
Walpole to Mann, ^ Mathews believes that 
Providence lives upon beef and pudding, loves 
prize-fighting and bull-baiting, and drinks fog 
to the health of Old England ’ (ib. i. 207 ) ; and 
again, speaking of the debate in 1745 in the 
House of Commons, ' Mathews remains in the 
light of a hot, brave, imperious, dull, confused 
fellow ’ {ib, i. 860). ^ Horace Mann [q. v.]], 
who felt personally injured by the diplomatic 
mission which haa been added to Mathews’s 
naval duties, and who stood aghast at the way 
in which the neutrality of Naples had been 
won [see Mabtib, William, 1696 P-17661 
wrote; ‘’Tie wonderful how void Admirm 
Mathews is of common sense, good manners, 
or knowledge of the world. He understands 
nothing W Yes or No, and knows no me- 
dium’ v^OBAN, Mitmn and Manners j i. 167) ; 
and agfliin : * Mathews has sent me aridioulous 
note wrote by the claw of a great lobster, 
by way of thanks for a present I sent him of 
some Cedrati and Marzolini cheeses, which 
are more delicate than our cream cheeses 
in England. ^^1 am much oblige to you 
for y kinde present, the sweetmeats is 
good ; BO, sayes sume of my Gentlm* is the 
cheeses, but its to good for me. I love 
nothing after the French fashion (ib,) As 
a matter of fact, however, Mathews’s writ- 
ing and spelling were much better than 
thoM of most naval officers or country 

a ubres of the time; and while Walpole and 
I correspondents spoke of him as Ul Furi- 
bondo,’ irascible in temper and brutal in 
inanners, those who knew him well described 
him w hot-tempered indeed, and sometimes 
brusque, but warm-hearted, kindly, and affec- 
tionate; aolear-eighted magistrate, a capable 
farmer, and a Imen sportsman. 

He was twice married : first in 1706 to 
Henrietta, daughter of S. Burgees of An- 
tigaa; she died about 1740, iMving issue 


one son, Thomas, a major in the army ; 
second^, about 1746, to Millicent, daugh- 
ter of &iwdon Powell of Glamorganshire. 
His portrait, painted during his residence at 
Chatoam, is in the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich. It represents him in the laced blue 
coat with red facings and the red waistcoat 
affected by naval officers before the prescrip- 
tion of uniform, and gives the idea of being 
a good likeness. It has been engraved. 

I [A memoir in the Red Bragon, the National 
Magazine of Wales (December 1 884), vi. 481, is 
written with familiar knowledge of the family 
history, by a connection of the family, who has 
also kindly supplied some further particulars. 
That in Chamock’s Biog. Nav. iii. 252, is very 
imperfect. Official letters and minutes of the 
courts-martial in the Public Record Office; Low’s 
Hist, of the Indian Navy, i. 101 et seq. ; Beat- 
son’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, vol. i. ; Doran’s 
Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence, 
vol. i. freq.; Walpole’s Letters (Canningham), 
vol. i. fr^. ; Troude’s Batailles Navales de la 
France, i. 201 ; Riviere’s La Marine fran^aise 
sous le R^gne de Louis XV, p. 175 ; Brim’s 
Guerres maritimes de la France, Port de Tou- 
lon, tom. i. livres x. et zi. ; Vida de D. Juan Josef 
Navarro, por D. Josef de Vargas y Ponce, The 
charge and finding of the court-martial have 
been published ; so also has the correspondence 
between Mathews and Lestock after the battle ; 
and there are many pamphlets relating to the 
Mediterranean command, mostly scurrilous and 
worthless; a fairly complete set of them is in the 
library of the Royal United Service Institution.] 

J. K. L. 

MATHIAS, BENJAMIN WILLIAMS 
(1772-1841), divine, bom on 12 Nov. 1772, 
was only surviving child of Benjamin 
Mathias, a native of Haverfordwest, Pem- 
brokeshire, who settled in Dublin about 
1760 as a woollen cloth manufacturer. Both 
his parents died when he was about ten. 
Entering Trinity College, Dublin, on 8 Oct. 
1791, he was elected scholar in 1794, and 
graduated B.A. in 1796, M.A. in 1799 
JJJollege Register ^ where the name of his 
father is given as ‘Henry’). In 1797 he 
was ordained to the curacy of Rathfryland, 
co, Down, and in 1805 became chaplain of Be- 
thrada Chapel, Dorset Street, Dublin, an ap- 
pointment which be was compelled to resign 
through ill-health in May 1836. In doctrine 
he was a moderate Oalviuist. Mathias died 
in Merrion Avenue, Dublin, on 80 May 1841, 
and was buried in the cemetery of Mount 
Jerome. His congregation erected a tablet 
to his memory in Betbesda Chapel and a 
monument in the cemetery. In January 
1804 he married a daughter of Mr, Stewart 
of Wilmont, 00 , Down, by whom he hml 
a family. 
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Mathias, who was an eloquent preacher, 
wrote : 1. ^ An Inquiry into the Doctrines of 
the Beformation and of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, respecting the Ruin 
Recovery of Mankind,’ 2 pts. 8vo, Dub- 
^ 1814, which evoked replies by W. Eames 
in 1817, and a * Oler^man of the Church of 
England’ in 1818. 2. * Vindiciss Laicss, or 
the Right of the Lai^ to the unrestricted 
Reading of the Sacred Scriptures vindicated,’ 
8vo, Dublin, 1827. 8. * A Compendious 

History of the Council of Trent,’ 8vo, Dub- 
lin, 18o2. 4. * Popery not Catholicism, in 
Two Parts,’ 8vo, Liverpool, 1861, edited by 
his son, the Rev. W. B. Stewart Mathias. 
Part ii. is a reprint of * Vindicim Laicss.* 

EUs ]^rtrait, engraved after Martin Cre- 
gan, RoI.A., by J. Horsburgh, was prefixed 
to his ‘ Twenty-one Sermons,’ 8vo,lDublin, 
1888. 

[Information from the Rev. John W. Stubbs, 
D.1).; Brief Memorials of the Rev. B. W. 
Mathias, 8vo, Dublin, 1842.] C. Q-. 

MATHIAS, THOMAS JAMES (1764P- 
183^, satirist and Italian scholar, belonged 
to a family connected with the English court, 
several members of which are mentioned in 
the fragments of the i Journal ’ of Charlotte 
Burney {Early Diary of Frames Burney ^ ii. 
806-12). His father, Vincent Mathias, sub- 
treasurer in the queen’s household and trea- 
surer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, died 16 June 
1782, aged 71 ; his mother, Marianne, daugh- 
ter of Alured Popple, secretary to the board 
of trade and governor of Bermuda, was bom 
8 Nov. 1724 and died 6 Jan. 1799 ( Oent, Mag, 
1782 pt. ii. p. 811, 1799 pt. i. ^ 82). He is 
said to have been educated at Eton, and the 
long passage in the notes to the ^ Pursuits of 
Literature^ appears to corroborate this state- 
ment, but he was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 2 July 1770, at the ^ of six- 
teen, as coming frqm the school at Eingston- 
on-lliameB kept by the Rev. Richard W oode- 
son. He took an segrotat degree in 1774 and 
proceeded M. A. in 1777, having gained, as a 
middle bachelor, in 1776 one of the members’ 
prizes for the best dissertation in Latin prose, 
and in 1776, as a senior bachelor, another of 
the same prizes. He was admitted scholar of 
his college on 26 April 1771, elected as a 
minor fefiow in]1776-l-the Latin letter which 
he sent to the Meeting fellows for their suf- 
frages on this occasion is given in Nichols’s 
^Literary Ax^dotes,’ ii. 676-8— became 
major fellow in 1776, and acted as thii^ 
second, and first sublector respectively in 
1777-8, 1779, and 1780. Latm exercises, 
written by him in 1776 and 1776, probably 
as tests for a fellowship, are preserve at the 


British Museum, and in 1779 he printed a 
Latin oration which he had delivered in the 
chapel of his college at Trinitytide. While 
at college he was very intimate with Spencer 
Perceviu, afterwards prime minister, and a 
letter from one of Perceval’s sons speaks of 
Mathias as his father’s private tutor at Cam- 
bridge. In 1782 he succeeded to the post of 
sub-treasurer to the queen, when he probably 

S uitted Cambridge; he afterwards became 
er treasurer, and about 1812 he apj^rs to 
have been librarian at Buckingham Palace. 
For many years he lived in London on the 
emoluments of these posts, and engaged in 
literary pursuits, but his edition of the works 
of Gray in 1814 proved a severe loss to him, 
and would have been stiU more disastrous 
but for the assistance of the authorities at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, under whose 
auspices it was undertaken, and by whom 
many copies were purchased. It was pub- 
lished at the enormous price of seven guineas, 
and consequently had no sale, so that most 
of the volumes were locked up in a ware- 
house for years. His straitened means, com- 
bined with an * alarming stroke and attack ’ 
{Madame dPArblay's vii. 807), decided 
mm to make his way to Italy ' on a desperate 
experiment of health.’ Southey met him at 
Paris in May 1817, when he was < outward 
bound ’ {Letters^ iv. 487-8) ; and he remained 
in Southern Italy, ^ in love with the climate 
and the language,’ for the rest of his life. 
When Sir Walter Scott was at Naples in his 
last iUness, Mathias contributed to w * com- 
fort and amusement,’ and a description of 
him in his lodgix^ in an old palace on the 
Pizzofalcone is given by N. P. Willis in his 
‘ Pencillings by the W ay,’ i. 100-2. Another 
account of his life in Italy is given in the 
* Athenesum,’ 22 Aug. 18^ p. 660). He 
was a royal associate of the Koval Society of 
Literature, and so long as its mnds allowed 
he was in receipt of one of its pensions. He 
died at Naples in August 1886. His books 
and manuscripts were sold by R. H. Evans 
in 1820 and 1837. He was at one time the 
owner of apicture of his family by Hogarth 
(Dobson, Mogarth, ed. 1891, p. 846). He 
was elected F.R.S. in March 1795, and F.S.A. 

I in January 1796. 

The first dialogue of the * Pursuits of Lite- 
rature’ came out in May 1794, the second and 
third in June 1796, and the fourth in July 
j 1797. The * fifth edition, revised and cor- 
rected’ was published in 1798, and in tho 
same year there (appeared three editions of 
' Translations of the passages quoted in the 
Pursuits of Literature.’ The eleventh edition, 
^ again revised, and with the citations trans- 
lated,’ is dated in 1801, and the sixteenth 
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ittae bm the Aate of 1812. All the iznpres- 
sionaiweimtmjrmoiUj^d the writer waelonf 
unkoowiL l^awson Turner, who possessed 
letteii eddressed to the unknown author, 
with the answers of Mathias, which are now 
No. 22976 of the Addit. MSS. in the British 
Museum, wrote that the authorship 'was 
scairedy made a secret by the famiW afber 
Mathias went to Italy’ {rfotes and QueneSf 
Ist ser. iii. 276). Humour asserted that he 
was aided in the composition ^Bishop W.L. 
Mansel [q.t.], while Gilbert Wakefield, says 
Rogers, 'used to say he was certain that 
EenneU and Glynn assisted in it ’ ( Table Talk 

Samuel Uppers,^. 135), but these sugges- 
nons can now be msmissed from considera- 
tion. The poem contained some slashing 
lines scattered amoi^ a mass of affected criti- 
cism, and as its sole idea was to ridicule those 
^ding on literature, it soon proved wanting 
in life. George Steevens called it 'a peg to 
hang the notes on,’ and these were often of 
portentous length, though Rogers thought 
them ' rather piquant.’ jDe Quincey, in liis 
' Essay on Parr,’ speaks of it as marred by 
' mucn licence of tongue, much mean and im- 
potent spite, and by a B 3 rstematic pedantry 
without parallel in literature,’ and he might 
have added, by the shameless puffing of his 
own works by Mathias. Oobbett, who shared 
many of his prejudices, called it a 'matchless 
poem,’ but I)r. Wolcot dubbed him 'that 
miserable imp Mathias.’ Among the writers 
most severely satirised were Payne Knight, 
Parr, Godwin, 'Monk’ Lewis, and Joseph 
Warton for his edition of Pope’s ' Works ; ’ 
but Mathias was often obliged to soften or to 
expwge his criticisms. In Parr’s ' Works’ 
(vui. 69-82) are several eulogistic letters 
subsequently addressed to him by Mathias. 

A satire of such recklessness naturally pro- 
voked attacks. Among them were : 1. ‘The 
Egotist, or Sacred Scroll. A Familiar Dia- 
logue between the Author of the “Pursuits 
of Literature ” pd Octavius,’ 1798. 2, ‘ The 
Progress of Satire, an Essay in Verso. With 
Notes containing Remarks on the “Pursuits 
of Literature.*” 2nded. 1798, Supplement, 
with ' Bemarka on tlie Pursuer of Literature’s 
Defence,’ 1799. Anonymous, but by William 
Boscawen. 3. ' Impartial Strictures on the 
“ Pursuits of Literature,” and particularly a 
Vindioation of the Romance of “The Monk,*” 
1798, A ' The Sphinx's Head Broken, or a 
Poetical Epistle with Notes to Thomas James 
M*th®*a, by Andrew CEdipus, an injured 
Author,’ 1798. 5. ' The Literary Census, a 
Batumi Poem, with Notes, including Free 
and Candid Strictures on the “Pursuits of 
Literature." By Thomas Dutton,’ 1798. 
6, •Remarks on the “Ponoits of Litera- 


ture,”’ Cambridge, 1798, Anonymous, by 
' John Main waring. This provoked fix)m 
Mathias 'A Letter to the Author of “1^ 
marks,” &c., which purported to be written 
by “ A County Gentleman, formerly of the 
University of Cambridge.’” 7. 'An Exami- 
nation of the Merits and Tendency of the 
“Pursuits of Literature,”’ by W. Burdon, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1799. Nearly the 
whole of these works censured the malignity 
and partiality of the criticisms of MaMiiafl, 
and some of them reflected on his personal 
appearance. He was small and swarthy, with 
a face like that of Sir Francis Burdett. 

Satire always had charms for Mathias. So 
early as 1780 he published anonymously 'An 
Heroic Address in Prose to the ^v. Richard 
Watson [afterwards Bishop Watson] on his 
late Discourse to the Cler gy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Ely,’ in which Watson had ex- 
pressed the hope of supplying some day a 
‘more exact survey of the deserts of Arabia 
and Tartary,’ and ‘ An Heroic Epistle [iu 
verse] to the Rev. Richard Watson,* which 
passed into two editions and provoked ‘ An 
Answer to the Heroic Epistle.’ The success 
of the ' Pursuits of Literature ’ tempted him 
into politics. He attacked Shexiaan with 
great coarseness in ‘The Politicsd Dramatist’ 
in November 1796 [anon.], 1790 ; a second 
edition of which came out in 1796, with a 
postscript in prose, also published separately, 
of ‘ Remarks on the Declaration of the V^g 
Club, 23 Jon. 1796.’ The curious corre- 
spondence between the Earl and Countess 
of Jersey and Dr. Randolph on the 
letters of the Prince of Wales drew from hi-m 
‘ An Equestrian Epistle in Verse to the Earl 
of Jersey ’ [anon.], 1796, and ‘An Epistle in 
Verse to Dr. Randolph’ [anon.], 1796; also 
issued as ‘ APairof Epistles in Verse ’[anon.], 
1796, with ‘An Appendix to the Pair of 
Epistles’ [anon.], 1790. The presence in 
England of the ‘ numerous emigrant French 
priests and others of the Church of Rome ’ 
caused him to write a foolish ‘ Letter to the 
Marquis of Buckingham. By a Layman,’ 
1796. The lories were praised and Fox with 
his whig followers conaemned in ‘An Impe- 
rial Epistle from Kien Long, Emperor of 
China, to George HI in 1794;’ 2nd edit. 

1 / 96 ; 4th edit. 1798. In 1797 he ventured 
upon ‘ An Address to Mr. Pitt on some parts 
of his Administration* [anon.], 1797; and 
in 1799 there appeared four editions, also 
anonymous, of* The Shade of Alexander Pope 
on the Banks of the Thames. A B a^'-i ric al 
Poem on the Residence of Henry Grattan 
at Twickenham.’ This occasioned ' A Vin- 
dication of Pope and Grattan from the At- 
tack of an Anonymous Defemer. By W, 
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Burden/ 1799; and eight severe lines by 
Grattan printed in Wrangham's * Catalogue 
of his English Library/ pp. 409-10. An 
ephemeral production by Mathias was called 
^randolpho Attonito, or Lord Galloway’s 
Poetical Lamentation on the Hemoval of the 
.Armchairs from the Fit of the Opera House* 
[anon.], 1800; and next year he produced a 
volume of ‘Prose on Various Occasions col- 
lected from the Newspapers * [anon.], 1801. 

Mathias was a devoted admirer of Gray 
the poet and of Dr. Robert Glynn [q. y.]^ One 
of hiB first works was ‘ Runic Odes imitated 


rately, and were afterwards included in ^Odn 
Latinas/ 1810. He printed privately at Rome 
in 1818 and at Naples in 1819 sevem ‘ Lyrica 
Sacra excerptaex MymnisEcclesus Antiquis/ 
which were reprinted, with an appendix, by 
Frederick Martin at Norwich in January 
1835. Mathias also printed privately a few 
copies of a Latin elegy taken from that on 
Netley Abbey bv George Eeate [a. v.J and 
of the ballad oi Hardyknute with li com- 
mentary. There are letters to him in ‘ Notes 
and Queries/ 2nd ser. x. 41-2, 283-4, xii. 221, 
and from him in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of 


from the Norse Tongue in the manner of Mr. Literature/ viii. 214, 312-14. 

Gray,’ 1781, republuhed in London in 1790 Mathias was probably instructed in Italian 
in ‘ Odes English and Latin/ in 1798, and at at Oambrid^ by Agostmo Isola, and he ranks 
New York in 1806 in a collection called ‘ The as the best jBnglish scholar in that language 
Garden of Flowers.’ In 1814 he edited, at a since the time of Milton. He was the author 
ruinous expense, ‘The Works of Thomas of ‘PoesieLiriche’ andof ‘OanzoniToscane/ 
Gray, with Mason’s Memoir. To which each of which went through many editions, 
are subjoined Extracts from the Author’s and of ‘Oanzoni’ on NichoUs, Sir William 
Original Manuscripts/ 1814, 2 vols. 4to. The Drummond, and Lord Guilford. He edited 
sec^d volume contained his ‘Observations the worksofnumerousitalian authors, among 
on the Writings and Character of Mr. Gray/ whom were Gfravina, Tiraboschi, and Men- 
also issued separately in 1815. His know- zini ; published a collection in three volumes 
ledge of Gray’s appearance and habits wm de- of ‘ Lyrics from Italian Poets,’ 1802, 1808, and 
rived from NichoUs, of whom he wrote in ‘ A 1819 ; and letters in Italian on the study of 
Letter occasioned by the Death of the Rev. its literature, a new edition of which was 
Norton NichoUs, with Italian Ode to him/ published by L. P. at Naples in 1884. The 
pp. 80. A few copies were printed for private English works which he' translated into 
circulation, and it was inserted in the‘ (^ntl^ Itauan included Akenside’s ‘ Naiads/ Arm- 
man’s Magazine,’ 1810, pt. ii. pp. 346-51; his strong’s ‘ Art of Health,’ Beattie’s ‘Minstrel,’ 

‘ Works of Gray’ (1814/, i. 51^36 ; his ‘ Ob- Mason’s ‘ Caractacus ’ and ‘ Sappho,’ Milton’s 
servations on the Writings and Character of * Lycidas/ ^nseris ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and 
Ghfay/ 1815; ‘Correspondence of Gray and Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indolence.’ InWrang- 
Nicholls/ 1843, pp. 3-28; in ‘PoesieLiriche/ ham’s ‘English Library/ np. 348-9, is an 
1810; and in Nichols’s ‘ Hlustrations of unpublishea Italian sonnet by him. 
Literature,’ v. 66-83; while the Italian ‘ Can- [Gent. Mag. 1782 pt. K. p.360, 1838 pt. i.p.624, 

cone ’ to NichoUc was printed separa^y in -t -- 660-2 ; Croker Ripers, ii. 871 : Dyce’s 
1807. NidhollB left his books to Mathias 5^ai,le Talk of Samnsl Bogers, pp. 184-8, 828 ; 
and a considerable sum of money in the event, Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, pp. 227-8 ; 
which did not take place, of his surviving a De Quincey’s Works, ed. 1890, v. 88-9, 142; 
near relation of his own. With the assist- Smith’s Oobbett, i. 244-6 ; Brydges*s Bestituta, 

iv. 260; Lockhart’s Scott, ed. 1888, vii. 340; 
Wordsworth’s Scholas Acad. pp. 163, 860 ; Hal- 
kett and Laing’s Anonymous Lit.i. 48, ii. 1389, iii. 
1848, 2088, 2232; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 
284 ; information from Mr. W. Aldis Wright, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.] W. P. C. 

MATILDA (d, 1083), queen of William 

_ the Conqueror, was the daughter of Bald- 

the means by which they were concocted, win V, called of Lisle, count of Flanders, by 
and the strife over their authenticity. His his second wife, Adela, daughter of Robert, 
unpublished volume of ‘Odes English and and sister of Henry I, kings of France. She 
Latin/ 1798, contained, as pt. i., ‘ The Runic was a descendant of Alfred or AElfr^ [q. v. J 
Odes/ and as pt. ii. many Latin poems, among king of the West Saxons, through his daugh- 
which were verses to Thomas Orde as go- ter .^Ifthmh. wifr of Count Baldwin II 
vernor of the Isle of Wight, an ode to (d.918). Willianip then duke of Ito 
Bishop Mansel on his negl^ing a parrot, sought her in marriage in 1049, and then^ 
and an address on Lord Holland’s vilm near xiage was forbidden by the council of Bheuim 
Margate: all three had been printed sepa- held in that year by Pope Leo IX, the pKohihi^ 


ance of Dr. Glynn, who gave mm some Ohat- 
terton manuscripts, he compiled ‘ An Essay 
on the Evidence relating to the Poems attri- 
buted to Thomas Rowley/ 1783 ; 2nd edit. 
17^. In 1782 he brought out an anonymous 
* Elysian Interlude in Irose and Verse of Rqw- 
^ and Chatterton in the Shades,’ in which 
nhAtterton described the success of the poems, 
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tion^Tidenfily being mnnded on eome near- 
ness of kin (liABBB, Gmot/ta. six. 74^. The 
relataonship between Matil^ and william 
has never been made out certainly. Of the 
TariooB theories on the subiect that beat 
worth consideration ia that the impediment 
arose from the marriage contract between 
Bichard lH, William’s uncloi and Matilda’s 
mother, Adela, although the marriage was 
not completed (see iii. 390; 

Palqbayb, England ana Normandy^ iii. 264 ; 
Norman (hnguest, iii. 657). A rival but less 
satkGactory theory is that Matilda, as weU 
as William, was descended from Bolf, for 
William, called Caput-stupas, or Tow-head, 
count of Poitou, is said, on the strength of a 
vague statement by an anonymous writer, 
tonave been ^e father of Adela or Adelais, 
wife of Hugh Capet, great-grandfather of 
S^tilda (DuoHESina, Rertm Oallioarum 
SoriptoreBt iii. 844, and Ltfe and Times of 
8t. Anselmt i. 419). Against this may be urged 
that Helgald, who wrote at least a century 
earlier than the anonymous writer, and was 
a friend of Tflng Robert, Hugh’s son, says 
that Robert used to declare that his mother 
Adelais was of Italian family. It is alleged 
that Holgald’s words may be interpreted as 
meaning that Robert was sprung from Italy 
by his mther’s side, but the Italian genealogy 
ot Hugh is baseless (Riohbb, lib. i. c. 6, and 
Esouetl des Historiens^ x. pref. i-xviii). If 
Hugh married a daughter of William Tow- 
head, it is hard to see why WiUIam IV, duke 
of Aquitaine, riiouldhave opposed Hugh’s ac- 
cession to the throne ; for on this supposition 
Hugh would have been his brother-in^aw. If, 
however, such a relationship existed between 
them, it is strange that neither Ademar of 
Ohabanois nor Peter of Maillesals, nor indeed 
any other chronicler should notice it. It is 
therefore unlikriy that Matilda was descended 
from Rolf through the wife of Hugh Capet. 

g 'or opinions on both sides see lUauml, ix. 

8n.,x.74,99fi., xi. ISOn.; L*ArtdsV4ri- 
/er.x. 96 ; Ouardian^ 26 Nov. 1888, p. 1808, 
10 Deo. p. 1919, 80 Jan. 1864, p. 17^) 

The b^ef that Matilda was alroady tne wife 
of QerboA advocate of the abbey of St. Bertin, 
• St. Omer, and that ahe had by him two 


or three children, one of whom wasGundrada, 
afterwards wife of William of Warrenne,earl 
of Surrey, is erroneous, and was found^ on 
some chairs of Lewes Priory, which have 
been proved to be untrustworthy (see Guf- 
BBana bb WaBBVHB; MonasHem, v. 12, 14. 
SUfleton aiffued that Gundrada was the 
daughter of Matilda by Qerbod, and that the 
nohibition of the marriage of Matilda and 
WUliamwasdue to the fret that Gerbod was 
thmi alive^ Arckmologicai Janmalj iii sq.; 


Blaauw in answer asserted that Matilda was 
a maid when she married William, and made 
Gundrada a child of that marriage, Archao~ 
logiOf 1847, xxxii. 108 sq.; Freeman accepted 
the alleged marriage to Gerbod as proved, 
Norman Conquest, uL 86, 645-68 ; Mr. Chester 
Waters pointed out that the marriage was 
a fiction, and that Gundrada was not the 
daughter either of Matilda or William, Aoor 
demy, 28 Dec. 1878, and 24 Mav 1879, and so 
far he was followed by Mr. M. &ule, Lfe and 
Times of St Anselm, i. 419, and, finally. Free- 
man owned that he was mistaken, and summed 
up the case against the allied marria|ge in a 

K on the * Parentage of Gundrada * in Eng- 
ristorical Eeview, 1888, xii. 680-701). 
According to another story, Matilda wished 
to marry Brihtric, a Gloucestershire thegn, 
who came on an embassy to Bruges, but 
was rejected by him ; and that she afterwards 
when queen of England took vengeance on 
him for his refusal (^Qmt Wage, Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes, i. 78; Monasticon, ii. 60; 
Ellis, Introduotion to Domesday, ii. 65) is 
unworthy of belief {Norman Conquest, iii, 88, 
iv. 761-4). In spite of the papal prohibition, 
Matilda was married to William, probably 
in 1053 {Chronxoon Turonense ap. liecueU des 
Historiens, xi. 848) at Eu, whence W illiam 
brought her to Rouen, where she was received 
with much rejoicing. An idle legend records 
that she at fimt refused William’s ofier, de- 
claring that she would never marry a bastard ; 
that William rode secretly to Bruges, caught 
her as she was coming out of churem, and beat 
and kicked her; and that she thereupon took 
to her bed, and told her frthw that she would 
marry none but the duke (t5.) 

Malger, archbishop of Rouen, and Lanfranc 
^ V.], then prior of Bee, severely blamed 
William for this marriage, on the old ground 
that Matil^ was too nearly related to bim^ 
and it is said that Normandy was laid under 
an interdict (William op jT7MikoE8,vii.c.26; 
William of Malmbsbubt, Gesta Eegum, iii. 
0.267 ; VitaLaffranei,^. 288; Waob, 1.9^9). 
The matter was notsettled until the Lateran 
Council of 1069, when Nicolas II gwted a 
^pensation for the marriage. As l^r share 
in the atonement required from her and her 
husband, Matilda built the abbey of the Holy 
Trini^ for nuns at Caen; the church, of 
which the eastern part only can be the work 
of the foundress, was consecrated 18 June 
1066 {Norman Conquest, iii. 107 ii.) Acurious 
though Untrustworthy story rraresents her 
as tfuking much with ]^1 Harold [see 
Habold n, d. 1066] durinjg his visit to the 
Norman court, and persuading him to promise 
to man^^ one of her daughters (Sfobbo ap. 
liAiVQ, iu. 76). WhenWiuiam was preparing 
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to invade England, she presented liun with a 
ship for his own use, called the Mora, and had 
plai^ on the prow a golden image of a hoy, 
with his rig[ht hand pointing towards Eng- 
limd, and ms left holding an ivory horn to 
his lips {Brem BelatiOj p. 22). 

. ^During Willie’s absence on the invasion 

fiilly, being assisted by a council, a^ the head 
of which was Roger de Beaumont [see under 
Beaumont, Robebt be, d. 11181 Her re- 
gency ended with the return of William to 
Normandy m March 1067, and was resumed 
in conjunction with her eldest son, Robert, 
on her husband’s departure in the following 
December. Early the next year William sent 
men of high rank to conduct her to England, 
whither she came accompanied by a large 
number of nobles and ladies, and brina^ as 
the chief of her chaplains Guy, biwop of 
Amiens, who had already written his poem 
on William’s victo^ (Obdebio, p. 610). At 
Wlutsuntide, 11 May, she was crowned and 
anointed queen by Aidredjfq. v.], archbishop 
of York, at Westminster (to. ; A.S, Chronicle 
an. 1067, Worcester version). Later in the 
year she bore her fourth son, Henry, after- 
wards IleniT I [q. v.], it is said at Selby in 
Yorkshire. She appears to have resided much 
in Normandy, and to have been occupied in 
the affairs of the duchy. In 1070 she and 
her son Robert joined in requesting Laniranc 
to accept the archbishopric of Oanterbury. 
William FitzOsbem was in December sent 
over from England by the king to help 
Matilda in the regency of Normandy; he 
marched at the queen’s desire to uphold the 
cause of her brother’s widow and son in 
Flanders against Robert the Frisian (Wiir 
LiAM OF JuMikoES, viii. 14). Matilda was 
deeply afHicted by the death of her brother 
and nephew and by the troubles that war 
brought upon her native land (Obdebio, p. 
527). When her son Robert was in exile, 
having quarrelled with his father in 1079, she 
sent him large quantities of gold and silver and 
other valuable things without her husband’s 
knowledge, for she was ve^ rich. William 
found it out and reproacned her, but she 
pleaded her love for her son. William ordered 
that the messenger whom she employed in 
the business should be blinded, but, warned 
by the queen’s Mends, the man escaped to the 
monastery of St. Evroul, where at the queen’s 
request the abbot received him (ti^. p. 671). 
About this time she sent gifts to a famous 
hermit in Germany who was held to be a 
prophet, requesting him to pray for her bus- 
ied and Robert and tell W what should 
befall them, which he did (f5.) On the death 
of her kinman the holy Simon de Valois, 


count of Orepy, at Rome in 1082, she sent 
gifts to adorn his tomb Q Mabillon,’ Acta 
Isanetorum, viii. 87^ and at this time ren- 
dered some help to William, bishop of Dur- 
ham, in his scheme for substituting monks for 
canons in his church (JETut. Dunelm. Bod, iv. 
c. 2). She died in Normandy on 3 Nov. 10^, 
after an illness of some length, and was buried 
in her church at Caen. Her tomb was richly 
adorned, and bore an epitaph, recorded by 
Orderic (p. 648) ; it was restored in 1819, and 
is in the middle of the choir. 

Matilda was handsome in person and noble 
in disposition (William op JuMikoES, vii.c. 
21), of neat ability, a faithful and helpful 
wife, and an affectionate mother^ she was reli- 
gious and liberal to the poor, and was followed 
to the grave by many whom she had be- 
friended. Her husband felt her death keenly, 
and is said to have mourned for her the rest of 
his life (William of Malmesdubt, iii. 273, 
who records, without Sieving it, a foolish 
story, that William having been unfaithful to 
her, she had his mistress hamstrung, and was 
for so doing beaten to death with a bridle). 
She bore her husband four sons — ^Robert, who 
succeeded his father in the duchy ; Richard, 
who met his death while hunting in the New 
Forest ; and William and Henry, who both be- 
came k^s — and five, or perhaps six, daugh- 
ters: Cecilia, dedicated as a nun in childhood 
in her mother’s church at Caen in 1066, pro- 
fessed in 1076, became abbess in 1113, and 
died in 1127 ; Constance, married to Alan of 
Brittany in 1086, and died in 1090 ; Adelaide, 
probably betrothed to Earl Harold, and died 
m youth ; Adela, married to Stephen of Blois 
in 1080, and died in 1137 ; perhaps an Agatha, 
possibly promised to Edwin, earl of Mercia, 
and betrothed to Alfonso of Spain, who died 
unmarried, with a character for sanctity ; and 
a Matilda (see on Matilda’s children, Norman 
Conquest^ lii. 666 raq. with full references). 
She made her son Henry her heir in England 
(Obdebio, p. 510 ; Fbeeman, WilliamB^u8f\, 
195), and bequeathed her crown and other 
ornaments of state to her church at Caen. 
Besides her abb^ there, she founded the abbey 
of St. Mai^ de at ^uen {Monaeticont vi. 
1106), and gave rich gifts to Cluny {Cluny 
Charterer ii. 72) and St. Evroul (Obdebio, 
p. 603). At Abingdon, however, she ^pears 
as a sailer ; she probably robbed the English 
abbey in order to enrich a Norman house with 
its treasures {Hietoria de Abingdon^ L 485, 
491). 

[Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vola. iiL iv., 
contain fhll notices of Matilda. For stc^ of a 
marriage to Gerbod, Norman Conquest, iii. Appi. 
O. 661-66 (2nd edit.), corrected by Engl. Bii. 
Review, 18S8, xii. 680-701 ; Arcnmol. Journal, 
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Hi. 1 §q.; Axehswlogia, 1847, xxxii. 108; Sir 
Q.F. Ih^ett*B SuBsex ArohflBol. OdllectioDs, 1 87 8» 
p. 114;, EBd OliartdrB and Records of OLnny, L 1, 
43, 40, U. 72; Chester WaterB in Academy, 
28 Dec. 1878, 24 May 1879, and hiB Q-nndrada de 
*Wairenne; Green’s lavee of the PiinceBs^, i. 4; 
Rnle’s Life and Tinies of St. Anselm, i. 416~> 
421. Por inmediment to marriage ; Norman Con- 
qneBt, n.fl. ; Rnle’e St. Aneelm, i. 419 ; Palgra7e|s 
Ki)gT<^d and Normandy, iii. 264 ; D’Achery s 
Spioileginm, iii. 890 ; Labbe’s Concilia, six. 741, 
ed. CosBart ; Richer, vol. i. c. 6 , ed. Pertz ; Her. 
Gall. Scriptt. iii. 344 ; Helgald’s Vita Roberti ap. 
Beooeildes Hiatoriens, z. 99, see also Pref. i-zviii, 
and 74, ix. 278 fi., zi. 130 L’Art de Verifier les 

Dates, X. 96; Guardian, 28 Nov. 1883, p. 1803, 
10 Dec. p.l919, 30 Jan. 1884; Will, of Jumi6g^ 
vol. vii. c. 26, vol. viii. c. 82 (Duchesne) ; Orderic, 
pp. 610, 627, 671, 603, 648 (Duchesne) ; Will, 
of Poitiers and Brevis Relatio, ap. Scriptt. Berum. 
Gest. Will.1, pp. 22, 166, 167, ed. Giles; Will, of 
Malmesbuxr's Gesta Begum, vol. iii. cc. 234, 267, 
278 (Bolls Ser. ii. 291, 327, 331, 382), Vita Lan- 
franci ap. B. Lanf. Op. i. 288, 293, ed Giles ; 
Alberic ap. Becueil, xi. 86 1 ; Ohron . Tiiron. ap. Be- 
eueil, zi. 348 ; Wace’sBoman de Bou, 1. 6969 sq., 
ed. Pluquet ; Anglo-Sax. Chron. ann. 1067, 1083 ; 
Dugdale'B Monasticon, ii. 60, iii. 486, v. 12, 14, 
vi. 1100; Ellis’s Introd. to Domesday,!. 6, 7, 
828, 893, ii. 66 ; Laing’sSea Kings, iii. 76 ; Hist. 
Dunelm. Eccl. vol. iv. c. 2, ap.Symeon of Durham 
(Rolls Ser.), i. 121 ; Turner's Cotman's Antiq. of 
Normandy, i. 27; Pignot's Ordre de Cluni, ii. 
608, ill. 34 ; Liber de Hyda, pp. 286, 296 (Bolls 
Ser.) ; NeustriaFia,p. 626; Gallia Christiana, zi. 
61 ; Hist. Monast. de Abin^on, i. 486, 491 (Bolls 
Ser).] W. H. 

MATILDA, MAUD, MAHALDE, 
MOLD (1080-1118), first wife of Henry I, 
king of England [q. v.1, was a daughter of 
Malcolm III, king of Scots, and Margaret, 
mnd-daughter of Eadmund Ironside [see 
Mabozbbt, SaiktI She was probably born 
in the autumn of 1080, as her godfather was 
Robert, duke of Normandy, who was in Scot- 
land then, and, so far as is Imown, at no other 
time. She was baptised Ead^th (Edith), but 
Matilda or Maud, m various forms, is the name 
by whidi she is Imown in history. Her edu- 
cation was entrusted to her mother’s sister 
Ohmtina, who was a nun at either Romsey or 
Wilton. Christina compelled the girl to wear 
a nun’s blaok veil, as a protection against Hhe 
brutality of the Normans, which was then 
raging;’ according to another account, it was 
the abbess who made her wear it for fear of 
William Rufus. * 1 trembled under my aunt's 
rod,’ aaid Matilda long afterwards ; * when I 
threw off the Tell, she tormented and insulted 
me with sharp blows and shameful words, so 
that in her presenoe I wore it, noaning and 
shuddering, but whenever I could get out of 
her sight 1 flung it on the ground and trode it 


under foot.’ Once Malcolm came to idsit his 
daughter, found her wearing the veil, end 
pulled it off angrily, swearing that he intended 
her not for a nun, but for the wife of Count 
Le, Alan II. of Richmond; and it seems 
that he took her back with him to Scotland. 
This was apparently in 1093. Before the end 
of that year, Alan, Malcolm, and Margaret 
were all dead, and Donald, the new of 
Scots, drove Margaret’s children out oi his 
realm. Matilda seems to have found a shelter 
in England by the help of her unde, Ea^ar 
the iEtheling [see Edgab AthblingI. Earl 
William of Warren sought her hand, but it 
was reserved fora loftier bridegroom. Henry I 
was no sooner king(Augu6t 1I0(D than he set 
himself to win the attachment or his English 
subjects in various ways, and among others by 
a marriage with Matilda, the child of ^M^ 
garet the good queen, king Ead ward’s cousin, 
and of the right kingly kin of England.’ She 
was quite willing to marry him, but objections 
were raised against the marriam of one who, 
being known to have worn the black veil, was 
supposed to be a professed nun. Matilda went 
straight to Archbishop Anselm [see Ansblk, 
Saint] and told him W story ; ne and an as- 
sembly of bishops, nobles, and clergy, decided, 
after careful inquiry, that the story was true, 
that she had never taken the vows, and was 
therefore free to marry. Matilda received their 
verdict * with a happy face,’ and on 11 Nov. 
(1100) she was married and crowned by An- 
selm in Westminster Abbey. Her first child 
seems to have been bom at Winchester, at 
the end of July or beginning of August 1101 
(Waob, Homan de ed. Fluquet, w. 
15458-6), and to have died an infant. A 
daughter, Matilda {see Matilda, 1102-1167], 
was bom in Lond^ (W. FitzStephbn, in 
Robebtbok, MateriaU for Hist, Beckett iii. 13) 
before 5 Aug. 1102, and a son, William, be- 
fore 6 Aug. 1103 (Gbev. Cant., ed. Stubbs, i. 
91-2). In that year Matilda persuaded Duke 
Robert of Normandy to give up the pension 
from England secured to him by his treaty 
with Henry in 1101. In 1106, when Henry 
exacted heavy sums from the English clergy, 
they begged the queen to intercede for them; 
she burst into tears, but dared not meddle in 
the matter. She kept up an affectionate corre- 
spondence with Anselm throughout his wtiIo 
( 1103-6), and when he came back in autumn 
1106 she gave him an eager welcome; ‘neither 
worldly business nor worldly pleasure could 
keep herfromhastening to every place through 
which he was to pass,’ hurrying to prepare 
him a lodging, and to be always the tot to 
meet him. In 1111 she was present at the 
translation of St. Ethelwold’s rdics at Win- 
chester. On 28 Dec. 1116 she ww with 
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Henry at the consecration of St. Albans 
Abbey Church (Roe, Wbndovbe, ed. Ooxe, 
ii. 183). She died at Westminster on 1 May 
1118, and was buried in the abbey. West- 
minster had been her abode for many years; 
soon after the birth of her son she had ceased 
to follow the wanderings of her husband’s 
court. • It is {possible that she accompanied 
him in one yisit to Normandy, in 1105-6 
(Ann. Winton. a. 1107; the date, as regards 
her, must be a year too late) ; but in later 
years, while he was * busy elsewhere,’ she 
stayed at home. Like her mother, she was 
very pious, wearing a hair shirt, going bare- 
foot round the churches in Lent, and devoting 
herself especially to the care of lepers, washing 
their feet and kissing their scars, besides 
building a hospital for them at St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, London (Matt. Paris, Ckron. 
Arq;.ed.Luard,ii. 144; Monast. Angl. voLvi. 
pt. ii. p. 635). The first Austin priory in 
England, Holy Trinity, Aldgate (London), 
was founded by her in 1108 (Hearke, Will. 
Newb. yol. iii. App. p. 690). Another of her 
ood works was the construction of two 
ridges, with a causeway between them, over 
the two branches of the river Lea, near Strat- 
ford, instead of the dangerous passage of Old 
Ford; she gave the maintenance of these 
bridges in cnarge to the nuns of Barking, 
with a grant of mnd to provide funds for the 
purpose (Abbr. Fladt. 6 Edw. II. p. 316). 
In her convent days she had ^ learned and 
practised the literary art,’ and six letters 
written by her to Anselm (Ars. Epp. 1. iii. 
epp. 55, 93, 96, 119, 1. iv. epp. 74, 76), as 
well as one to Pope Paschal 11 (Migne, 
Patrol, vol. 163, cols. 466-7) display a scholar- 
ship unusual among laymen, and probably 
still more among women, in her day. Another 
of her correroondents was the learned Bishop 
Hildebert of^ Mans, who had probably made 
her acquaintance in England in 1099, and 
who wrote to her several friendly letters 
(EEildeb. Cerom. Ej^. 1. i. epp. 7, 9, 1. iii. 
ep. 12, ed. Migne, vol. 171), and two highly 
complimentary poetical adaresses (ib. voL 171, 
cols. 1408, 1443-5). He sings of her beauty ; 
William of Malmesbury thought her merely 
' not ill-favoured.’ She was a warm patroness 
of verse and song ; she gave lavishly to musical 
clerks, to scholm, poets, and strangers of all 
sorts, who were drawn to her court by the 
fame of her bounty, and who spread her 
praises far and wide. On the otner hand, 
the tenants on her estates were too often 
fleeced by her bailiffo in order to provide funds 
forthiam-regulated generosity. YetinEng^ 
lish tradition she is emphatically * Mold the 
good queen.’ Not only was the Confessor’s 
prophecy of the re-grafUng of the ^gxeentxee’ 


( Vita Edw. On\f. ed. Luard, p. 431) ful- 
filled through her marriage and W childm; 
Robert of Gloucester over and over again 
ascribes to her a direct, personal^ and most 
beneficial influence on the condition of Eng- 
land under Henry I, and finally declares that 
^ the goodness that she did here to England 
cannot all be here written, ncnr by any man 
understood.’ 

[English Chronicle, ed. Thorpe; Eodmer’s 
Historia Novorum, ed. Buie; William of Malmes- 
bury’s Gesta Begum, ed. Stubbs, rol. ii. ; Annals 
of Winchester, in Annales Monastiei, ed. Luard, 
voL ii. ; Robert of Gloucester, ed. Wright, vol. 
ii., all in Bolls Series; Oxdericus Vitalis, in 
Duchesne’s Hist. Borm. Soriptt. , Herman of 
Tournay, De Bestauratione Tornacensis Eoclesue, 
in D’Ach^ry’s Spicilegium, toI. ii. ; Freeman’s 
William Bufus, vol. ii. App. EE and WW; 
Strickland’s Queens of Eng^nd, vol. i.] K. N. 

MATILDA OP BoTOiipcxE (1103 P-1152), 
wife of Stephen, king of England, was the 
only child of Eustace III, count of Boulogne, 
and his wife, Mary, daughter of Malcolm IH, 
king of Scots, and Margaret, sister of Eadgar 
the iEtheling. The marriage of Eustace and 
Mary took place soon after that of Mary’s 
sister [see Matilda, 1080-1118] with the 
English king, Henry I, and Matilda of Bou- 
logne was probably bom about 1108. Before 
1125 Henry gave her in marriage to his 
favourite nephew, Stephen of Blois, whom 
he had endowed with large possesBions in 
England and Normandy. Eustace also held 
considerable estates in England, and these, 
as well as the county of Boiuogne, had passed 
to Matilda by his death shortly before her 
marriage. The possession of Boulogne gave 
her husband command over the shortest pas- 
sage between Gaul and England, and thus 
enabled Stephen, on Henry’sdeath in Decem- 
ber 1135, to seize the English crown before 
its destined heiress, the Empress Matilda 

i 1102-1167) [q. V.] could enforce her claim. 
)n Easter day, 22 March 1136, his wife was 
crowned at Westminster. When the barons 
rose against him in 1138, she besieged one of 
them, W alkelyn Maminot, in Dover castle by 
land, while a squadronof ships from Boulogne 
blockaded him by sea tiU ne was driven to 
surrender. In the spring of 1139, she recon- 
ciled her husband wim her unde Davidl,king 
of Scots [q. V.]; the terms of the treaty were 
settled between her and David’s son, Henry 

S . v.],at Durham, 9 AnriL When at the dose 
^^^the y w civil began on th^^jprw’s 

to ga'^the^dSance’ of ^anoe; she went over 
sea with her eldest son, Eustace, and in Es- 
hruary 1140 secured his inyestituie os dulm 
of the Normans and his betsothd with the 
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French king’s sister Oonstance, whom she 
brought ba^ with her to Ezigland. In 
1141, when Stephen had been made prisoner 
at the battle oi Lincoln, and a council met 
at Wmchester (7 J^ril) under his brother, 
blidiop Henir [see op to ac- 

knowledge the empress as lady of England, 
the queen sent a clerk of her household 
with a letter to the assembly, entreating 
for her husband’s restoration. This appeid 
haying failed, she endeavoured to neffotiato 
with the empress for his release, W in 
vain. Meanwmle, however, she was busy, in 
concert with Stephen’s favourite captain, 
William of Ypres, rallying the king’s scat- 
tered partisans, and gathering a host, which 
now advanced wasting, plundering, slaugh- 
tering all before it, lumost to the gates of 
London, where the emprese^ had set up her 
court and was making herself so unpopular 
that the citizens drove her out at the queen’s 
approach. Matilda of Boulogne established 
her headquarters in London, obtained an in- 
terview with bishop Heniy at Guildford, and 
persuaded him to return to bis natural alle- 
ffiance. When the empress besieged him at 
Winchester, she was speedily besieged in 
her turn bv * the king’s queen with all her 
strenrth ’ Chron, a. 1140) so effectu- 
ally that sne was driven to withdraw. Her 
half-brother, Bobert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.], 
was captured in the retreat, and the next six 
months were spent in negotiations between 
his wife and the queen for his release in ex- 
change for Stephen. Matilda herself took 
charge of the captive earl, putting him under 
no pnysical restraint^ but merely leading him 
about in her train, tiU the exchange was ef- 
fected, November 1141. Stephen and Matilda 
re-entered London together, and on Chrbt- 
mas-day they both ' wore their crowns ’ in Oan- 
terbuiT Oathedral. In 1147 Matilda shared 
with William of Ypres the task of mediation 
oetween Stephen and Archbishop Theobald, 
whose appointment to Canterbury ten years 
before had been pi^ly owed to her influence. 
In 1148-0 she resided chiefly at Canterbury, 
to superin^d the building of Faversham 
Abbey, which she and Stephen had founded 
on land obtained from William of Ypres in 
exchange for her manor of Lillechurch, Kcnit 
At the end of April 1162 she fell sick at 
Hedingham Castle, Essex: she sent for her 
confessor, Ralph, prior of Holy Trinity, Ald- 
gata, and died three days later, 3 May. She 
was buried in Faversham Abb^. 

In 1186 (Hr 1187 Matilda and her husband 
hid founded, for theaouls of her fhther * and 
of our diiloren,* a preoeptory of Righto 
Tsinplari at Cowli^ in Oxfordshire. In 
1148 she founded a Uisterciin abbey on her 


lands at Coggeshall in Essex. The Hospital 
of St. Katharine by the Tower of London 
was established by her in 1148, on land ac- 

^Idgate^for the souls of two of her children, 
Baldwin and Matilda, who were buried in 
Trinity Church. This younger Matilda was 
bom in 1184, and betrothed in 1186 to Count 
WaleranofMeulan. Three children survived: 
Eustace, who died in August 1153 ; William, 
who became by marriage Earl of Warenne, 
but died (diildless in 1160; and M^, who 
was devoted as an infant to the religious life, 
and was brought up first in the nunnery of 
Stratford, then in a cell founded for her by 
her mother, at Lillechurch, and afterwards 
probably on the transfer of Lillechurch to 
William of Ypres in 1148) removed to Rom- 
sey, where she became abbess. On her brother 
William’s death Henry II recognised her as 
heiress of Boulogne, and obtained a papal 
dispensation for her marriage with Matthew, 
son of the Count of Flanders. She died in 
1182, leaving two daughters, through the 
younger of whom, Matilda, the county of 
Boulogne ultimately passed to the house of 
Brabant. 

[William of Malmesbury, vol. ii.; Gervase of 
Canterbuiy, vol. 1, ed. Stubbs ; Heniy of Hunt- 
ingdon, ed. Arnold ; Chronicles of Stephen, &c., 
vols. i. hi. iv., ed. Hewlett (all in Bolls Series) ; 
Continuation of Florence of Worcester, ed. 
Thorpe (Engl. Hist. Soo.) ; Hist, of Holy Trinity, 
Aldgate, in App. to William of Newburgh, ed. 
Heame, vol. in. ; Vita Theobaldi & Chronicon 
Becceuse, in Lanfranc’s Works, ed. Giles, vol. i.; 
Ozdericus Vitalis, in Pnehesne^ flistorise Nor- 
mannorum Scriptores ; Monasticon Anglicanum, 
vols. iv. V. vi. ; Strickland’s Queens of England, 
vol. i. ; Everett Green’s Princesses of England, 
vol. i.] K. N. 

MATILDA, MAUD, MOLD, iETHE- 
LIC, AALXZ (1102-1167), empress, daugh- 
ter of Henry I, king of England, and his 
first wife, Matilda (1080-1118) [q. v.], was 
bom in London (Will. FitzStbphen, in 
Mater, for Hist, of Bechet^ iii. 13) in 1102 
(Gebv. Caitt. i. 91-2). The * English Chro- 
nicle’ (a. 1127) calls W 'iEthelic,’ and John 
of Heuam calls her < Aaliz ’ and * Adela ’ 
(Twtbdek, cols. 266, 269). Gervase, how- 
ever, says that she was named Matilda after 
her mother ; and by that name, in its vsrious 
fonns, she is known. At Whitsuntide 1109 
her father aczseptedaproposalforher marriage 
with the German king, Henry V. E^y 
next spring she was sent into Germany, under 
the care of Bishop Burchaid of Cambrai and 
Roger FitsRichard, and with a dowry of ten 
thousand marks. At Easter, lO AprQ, she 
I wae betrothed at Utrecht to Henry V in 
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Derail, and on 8 May she was crowned at 
Mainx by the Archbisnop of Obln, the Arch- 
biahop of Trier holding her 'reyerently ’ in his 
arms. Henry dismissed all her English at- 
tendants, and had her carefully trained in 
the Herman language and manners. On 6 
or 7 Jan. 1114 (tuon, WoBO. a. 1114; Sue. 
PvBHArlc, a. 1114; Ann, SildesAeimf a. 1110) 
he married her and had her crowned again 
at Mainz. As I^bert of Torigd si^s that 
< once and again, in the dty of Homulus, the 
imperial diadem wa^laced on her head by the 
supreme pontiff* (JUontin, Will. Jxtmiegiis, 
p. 806), she may haye accompanied her hus- 
band to his crowning at Borne in 1111. She 
certainly went with him to Italy in 1116 
(Ekxbhabd, a. 1116, in Pebtz, yi. 250) ; and 
he seems to haye left her there as his repre- 
sentatiye during part of the winter of 1118, 
when she and the chancellor decided a law- 
case at Gastrocaro, near Forli, 14 Noy. (Mit- 
XABELLi, Ann, Camaldul, iii. 178). On 
22 May 1126 she was present at her hus- 
band’s death at Utrecht. Her father at once 
summoned her back to his own court ; she 
ioined him in Normandy, and in September 
1126 returned with him to England. The 
emperor when dying had placed his sceptre 
in W hands, as if bequeathing to her his 
dominions — ^where, indeed, she was so much 
beloyed, that some of the princes of the em- 
pire follow^ her oyer sea to demand her 
bads as their soyereign ; a demand to which 
die would gladly haye acceded. But Henry 
of England had other plans for the daughter 
who was now his only legitimate child. At 
Christmas 1126 he made his barons and 
bishops swear that if he should die without 
lawM son, they would acknowledge her as 
of England and Normandy. According 
to WiBiam of Malmesbury, he in return swore 
that he would not giye her in^ marriage to 
anyone outside his realm. In ^ite, howeyer, 
of this promise, of her own reluctance, and of 
the general resentment of his subjects, he sent 
her oyer sea soon after Whitsuntide 1127, 
under the care of Brian FitzCount [q.y.] and 
her half-brother, Bobert, earl of Gloucestar 
fq. y.^ with instructions to the Archbishop of 
Kouen to make arrangements for her mar- 
riage with Geoffrey Flwtagenet, son of the 
Count of Amou. A year later, on the octaye 
of Whitsunday, 17 June 1128, the wedding 
was solemnisea in Le Mans Cathedral by the 
Bishop of Ayranches (cf Hist. Chn^firedi 
Dueu, in Mabohbgat, C^ron, de$ Comtei 
dPAry<m^j^, 284-8 ; Obd. Yix. p. 889 ; Acta 
Fcn^, Cmoman,^ in Mabillob, Vet, Anal, 
p. 821 ; and Qbeek, Princeeeee^ i. 107). 

Jubtilda’s first husband had been thirty 
yean older than herself; the second was ten 


years younger — a boy scarce fifteen, the heir 
of an upst^ race whose territory, insigni- 
ficant in extent, was so placed as to make 
their hostility a perpetual thorn in the side 
of the ruler of Normandy, until it was bought 
off with Matilda’s hand. The empress and 
her boy-husband soon quarrelled; and in 
July 1129 Geoffrey, now Count of Anjou, 
droye his wife out of his dominiops. She 
withdrew to Bouen (Sue. Dubhaic, a. 1129), 
and remained there till July 1181, when she 
went with her father to England. Geoffrey 
soon afterwards sent a message to recall her ; 
a council held at Northampton, 8 Sept., de- 
cided that she riiould return to him, and the 
barons renewed their homage to her as her 
father’s heir. Thencefortki emnmunity of poli- 
tical interest seems to Ipiye kept the ill- 
matched couple on friendly terms. Their 
first child was bom at Le Mans on 6 March 
1188 [see Hebby II], and the king imme- 
diately caused his barons to swear fealty to 
Matilda for the third time, as well as to her 
infant son (Roe. Howleb, ed. Stubbs, i. 187). 
Another son, Geofirey, was bom at Rouen on 
1 June 1184 (^Chron, &, Albin, Andeg, a. 1184, 
in Mabohbgat, Egliaea d^Ar^ou), Matilda 
remained in Normandy with her father till 
the autumn of 1136, when a quarrel broke 
out between him and Geoffrey; she now 
sided with her husbwd, and went back to 
Angers after parting in anger firom the king. 
On 1 Dec. Henry died. Matilda at once re- 
entered Normandy to claim her inheritance ; 
the border-districts submitted to her, but Eng- 
land chose her cousin Steven for its king, 
andNormandy soon adopteoEngland’schoice. 

his breach of his oath to he^he case was tried 
before Innocent II early in 1186^ut she ob- 
tained no redress (efi 'Astoria Fontificalis,’ 
in PBBiz,ilfon. Germ. Hm£.xx. 648-4; Gilb. 
Foliot, J^.p. Ixxix ; and Roubb, (Geoffrey de 
MandcinlUf App. B). She, howeyer, main- 
tained her position at Argentan,and there her 
third child, William, was bom, 21 July 1186 
(tb, a. 1186). On 2 Oct. she brought a body of 
troops to n^orce Geoffrey at the siege of Le 
Sap; but Geoffrey was disabled by a wound, 
and they were compelled to retreat. Matilda 
now deyoted herseu to stirring up op^ition 
to St^hen in England through her orother 
Earl Robert, her great-unde Dayid fq. y.], 
king of Scots, and other friends of her father. 
On 80 Sept. 1189 die landed, with Robert 
and a hunored and forty knights, at ArundeL 
Her stepmother, Queen Adeuza, receiyed her 
into the castle; &ephen Imeged her there, 
but soon allowed her to ioin her brother 
at BristoL The barons ox the west rallied 
round her; die remoyed to Gloucester, and 
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there, in Febnxazy 1141, Stephen was brought 
to her fe^ Sne eent him in chains 
to jBrifltol Castle, and set out on a triumphal 
mmae towards Winchester. A message to 
its bishop, Henry [see Henbt of Blots], that 
if he joined her she would honour him as 
chief o£ her councillors, but if not, she would 
'lead all the host of England against him at 
once,’ brou^t hi?i to a meeting with her at 
Wherwell, Hampshire, on 2 March. Next 
day she was solemnly welcomed into the city 
and the cathedral. From Winchester she 
proceeded to Wilton, Heading, Oxford, and 
St. Albans. On 6 April a council held at 
Winchester, under the direction of Bishop 
Henry, acknowledged her as ' Lady of Eng- 
land and Normandy;’ and at midsummer 
she entered London and took up her abode 
at Westminster. But she overrated the 
security of her triumph. She took the title 
of queen without waiting to be crowned 
(Moncut Anglic, i. 44 ; Gbeen, Princesses, 
vol. i. app. iii. ; Rottitd, Oeoff* Mandeville, 
pp. 63-7); she confiscated lanu and honours 
more ruthlessly than Stephen himself ; she 
offended the barons who came to offer her 
their homage by the haughty coldness of 
her demeanour; she turned a deaf ear to 
the appeals of Stephen’s wife and brother 
in his behalf and that of his children; she 
scomMly rdected a petition from the citi- 
lens of London for a renewal of 'King Ead- 
ward’s laws,’ demanded from them a heavy 
subsidy, and when they remonstrated, drove 
them from her presence with a torrent of 
abuse. The conseauence was that they rose 
in arms and drove ner out of their city. She 
fled to Oxfor^ but soon afterwards, hearing 
that Bishop Bfeniy had renewed his allegi- 
ance to Stephen, she set off to tiy conclusions 
with him at Winchester. She established 
herself in the castle, and after vainly calling 
upon the bishop to rqoin her, rallied herforces 
to besiege him in his palace of Wolvesey. 
'The king's queen witin all her strength,’ 
however, soon blockaded the city so effectu- 
ally that the empress and her troops were 
in danger of starving. On 14 Sept. &ey out 
their way out, but with such heavy loss that 
Matilda was separated from idl her adherents 
save Brian FitsOount, with whom she rode 
first to Ludfferdiall and then to Devizes. 
There, half dead with fatigue, and still in 
terror of pursuit, she laid herself on a bier, 
and, bound to it with ropes as if s^ were a 
corpse^ was carried thus mto Gloucester. In 
the winter she returned to Oxford; in the 
spring (114S1 she moved to Devises, and 
theBoe,at mid-Lent, she sent messengm ask- 
iny her husband to come to her aid. GeofiHray 
imsed to oome unless fetched Earl ^bert 


in person; so in June Hebert went over 
sea, leaving his sister in Oxford Castle under 
the protection of the other leaders of her 
party, who swore to guard the town from 
attack until his return. Stephen, however, 
out^neralled them, and on2o Sept, stormed 
Oxiord and laid sie^ to the castle. Its ^r-. 
risen were on the verge of starvation, vmen 
one night just before Christmas, the emprejss 
and three faithful knights clad themselves in 
white robes, dropped down over the castle 
wall upon tlie frozen river at its foot, passed 
unseen and unheard over the freshly fallen 
snow right through Stephen’s camp, fled on 
foot as far as Abingdon, and by daybreak 
were safe at Wallingford. There Matilda 
met her brother and her eldest son. Her 
cause, however, was lost, though she re- 
mained in England five years longer, residing, 
it seems, chiefly at Gloucester or Bristol ; m 
September 1146 she was once more at De- 
vizes (Stapleton, Mag, Rot Scacc, Norm, 
vol. ii. p. Ixx). Early in 1148 she went back 
to Normandy (Gbbv. Cant. i. 133), which 
Geoffrey was now holding by right of con- 
quest. In 1160 the husband and wife seem 
to have conjointly ceded the duchy to their 
son Henry ; but the cession was not formally 
complete till next summer, when it was rati- 
fied by King Louis of TVance. Peter de 
Langtoft (ed. Wright, L 466) says that Ma- 
tilda accompanied her husband to the French 
court on this occasion ; but she was certainly 
not with him when he died, on the way home, 
7 Sept. 1161. 

Thenceforth Matilda seems to have lived 
entirely in Normandy. After her son’s ac- 
cession to the English crown, December 1164, 
she took up her abode in a palace which her 
father had built beside the minster of Notre- 
Dame des Pr6s, near Rouen. The Normans 
held her in great esteem for her works of piety 
and charity, and for the influence which she 
was known to exercise over her royal son. In 
England, where the haughtiness of her con- 
du^ had never been forgiven, this influence 
was regarded with suspicion (W. Map, De 
Nvgis Ourial, ed. Wright, p. 227); but it 
seems to have been exercised chiefly for good. 
It probably helped to g^ide the young king’s 
first steps m the reorganisation of his realm ; 
for his mother was the one person with whom 
be took counsel before sailmg for England in 
December 1 164. In September 1166 she in- 
duced him to give up a rash scheme for the 
invasion of Iimand. In 1162 she tried to 
dissui^e him from making Thomas Becket 
archbishop of Canterbury {materials Jior Mist 
Becket, v. 410). In the quand between 
Henry and Thomas she was constantly em- 
ployed as mediatrix, and showed considerable 
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fEuruess and skill in dealing with the case 
142, 146-€0, 161, 194-5, 861, 421,428). 
wo letters of hers are extant; one, written 
in 1166-7 at the pope’s rec^uest, beseedii^ 
l^omas to be reconciled with the king (t&. 
tL 128-0) ; the other, of uncertain date, is 
addressed to Louis of fbrance, and pleads for 

cessation of his hostilities affainst Henry 
(Duohbsne, Hist, Frano, Scnptt, iy. 722). 
Matilda had a dangerous illness in 1160. 
She died, after much suffering from fever and 
decay of strength^ at Notre-Bame des Fr6s, 
early in the mornmg of 10 Sept. 1167. On 
her deathbed she took the veO as a nun of 
Fontevraud (Geofp . Vigeois, inLABBB, Nova 
Biblioth, ii. 817). Archbishop Botrou of 
Rouen and Bishop Amulf of Lisieux offici- 
ated at her burial before the high altar in 
the abbey church of Bee — the resting place 
which she had, despite her father’s remon- 
strances, chosen for herself thirty-three years 
before (jOont, W, Juirnkgos^-^, 806). In 1268 
the church, and with it Matilda’s tomb, was 
destroyed by fire. In 1282, when the church 
had been restored, search wajs made for her 
remains, and they were found, wrapped in 
an ox-hide {Chtm, Becc, ed. For6e, p. 129). 
The new tomb in which they were reburied 
was stripped of its ornaments by the English 
soldiers who sacked Bee in 1421 (ib, p. 91). 
In 1684 a brass plate, with a long inscription, 
was placed over the grave by the brethren 
of St. Maur, who had lately come into pos- 
session of the abbey (Dxjcxbel, Anglo^Norm, 
Antiquities^ p. 89). This, too, perished in 
1793, and the church itself was demolished 
in 1841. The leaden coffin of the empress, 
however, was re-discovered in 1846, and 
next year her remains were translated to 
what her father in 1184 had told her was 
their only fitting abode, the cathedral church 
of Rouen (Bevue de Bouen, 1847, pp. 43-4, 
699). 

Twice in her life— in 1134 and again in 
1160 — Matilda had made careful testament- 
ary arrangements for the distribution of her 
wealth to the poor, and to varioiu hospitals, 
churches, and monasteries, of which Bee was 
chief Her final dispositions included a large 
bequest for the completion of a stone bri^ 
which she had begun to build over the Seine 
at Rouen. She founded several religious 
houses, and was a benefactress to many more. 
A little settleibent of anchorites at Radmore 
in Staffordshire, on land granted by her in 
1 142, grew under her fostering care into a Oia- 
tercian monaa t^ , whidi Her^ II removed 
to Stoneleigh. Warwickshire, in 1166 (Mon- 
ast Angh V. 446). Stanley Abb^ sprang 
from a small Cistercian bouse founds at 
Lockwell, Wiltshire as a cell to Quarr, Ide 


of Wight, by her son Henry, actmg in her 
name and his owpi m 1149 or 1160 (i^. pp. 
668-4). The origin of another English house 
of the same order, Bordesley, Worcestershire, 
has been ascribed to her ; but this is doub^ 
ful {jb, pp. 407, 409-10). A chapel of Notre- 
Dame du Voeu at Cherbourg, founded by 
William the Conqueror, formed the nucleus 
of an Austin priory which she established at 
some time between 1182 and 1160 (On Mok- 
BTIBB, NsMstria Bia, p. 818 ; Gallia Chris- 
tiana^ voL zi. instr. col. 229). A Cistercian 
house bearing the same name, but also known 
as Valasse, near Lillebonne, was built be- 
tween 1148 and 1167, the result of a vow 
which she had made when blockaded in 
Oxford in 1142 (Du MoNstriEB, pp. 861-2). 
A Fremonstratensian priory at SUly-en- 
Gouffem, near Argentan, was built on land 
given by her between 1161 and 1161 (cf. ib, 
pp. 830-1, and R. Tobioki, a. 1167); and 
in the last vear of her life she founded a 
Cistercian abbey at La Noe, near Evreux 
Gallia Christ, vol. xi. instr. col. 133; the 
ate there given to the foundation-charter is 
disproved by internal evidence). In Matilda’s 
later years the harsh and violent temper 
which had marred one period of her career 
seems to have been completely mastered by 
the real nobleness of cnaracter which had 
ained for her, as a mere girl, the esteem of 
er first husband and the admiration of his 
suluects, and which even in her worst days 
haa won and kept for her the devotion of 
men like Robert of Gloucester, Miles of 
Hereford, and Brian FitzCount. Amulf of 
Lisieux (Opera, ed. Giles, p. 41) called her ‘ a 
woman who had nothing of the woman in 
her ; ’ but the words were evidently meant 
as praise, not blame. One German cluonicler 

^ her mother, Hhe good Matilda’ {Chiron, 
Bepkav,f in Mekoieen, Ber, Germ, Sksriptt, 
vol. iii. col. 357). Germans, Normans, and 
English are agr^d as to her beauty. The 
sole existing portrait of her is that on her 
great seal ; a majestio figure, seat^, robed 
and crowned, and holding in her right hand 
a sceptre terminating in a lily-flower. This 
seal had been made for her in Geormany, be- 
fore her husband’s coronation at Rome; its 
legend is * Matilda, by God’s gnjce Queen of 
tlm Romans.’ The style which she com- 
monly used in her chaztors was * Matilda the 
Empress, King Henry’s daughter;’ during 
ber stnunle with Stepnen, 1141-7, she some- 
times addM the title ' Lady of the English;* 
that of ^ Queen of the English’ occurs only 
twice, esrfy in 1141 (Romm, Gotfgi Mania- 
ville, pp. 70-7). As Matthew Faxis says 
(fihsvn. Meg, i 486), the significance of w 
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life w$3 summed up in the epitaph graren 
on her tomb : * Here lies Hen^s daughter, 
wl& and mother; great pv birth— mater 
by marriage — but greatest by motherhood/ 
[Bnglish Ohroniclet ed. Thorpe; Henry of 
Huntingdon, ed. Arnold; William of Malmee- 
buzys Historia Norella, ed. Stubbs (G-esta 
Begum, toL it); Draco Normannieus, Gesta 
Btephsni, and Bol^rt of Torigni’s Chronicle, ed. 
Hewlett (Chronicles of Stephen, &c., vole ii-iv.); 
Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, vol. i. ; 
Boberteon'e Materials for History of Becket, 
vols. iii. ▼. vi., all in Bolls Series ; Florence of 
Worcester, ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. (English Historical 
Society) ; Ordericus Yitalis, and Bobert of To- 
rignl's Continuation of William of Jnmiiges, in 
Duchesne, Historise Normannorum Scriptores; 
W. de Gray Birch’s Charters of Empress ^tilda, 
in Journal of Archsological Association, vol. 
zxzi. ; Bound's Geoffrey de Mandeyille; Mrs. 
Everett Green’s Princesses of England, vol. i.] 

K. N. 

MATILDA, Duchess ov Saxoht (1166- 
1189), third child and eldest daughter of 
Henry H, king of England, and his wife, 
Eleanor of Atmitaine fq. v.], was bom in 1166 
(B.DiOET^i. 8(y2),ana baptised in the church 
of Holy IVinity, Aldgate, by Archbishop 
l^eobald of Canterbury (' Hist. Trinity, Aid- 
gate,' in Ajm p. to Hbabitb’s W» Newburgh. uL 
706). In 1160 the queen took her daughter 
to join the king in Normandy (R Tosioin, 
p. 207) ; they seem to have bro^ht her back 
with tnem in January 1168. Early in 1166 
an embassy came from the emperor, Frederic 
Barbarossa, to ask in marriage two of Henry’s 
daughters, one for Frederics son, the other 
for nis cousin, Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony. The former of these proposals came 
to nothing; the second was accepted for 
Matilda, mo then accompanied her mother 
on another visit to Normandy, whence they 
returned in the autumn of 1166 {ib. pp. 224, 
225, 28Sj dating the return a year too late). 
The earliest extant register of Englirii ten- 
ants-in-chivalry and tneir holdings, still pre- 
served in the ' Red ’ and ' Black ^ * Books of 
the Excheouer,' was probably compiled with 
a view to tne assessment of the aid levied by 
the kiiuf for his daughter’s marriage. Early 
in 1167 the duke sent envoys to fetch lus 
bride. She sailed from Dover about Michael- 
ma«i was aooomnanied by her mother to 
Nomsndy, and Uienoe proceeded, probably 
after Ohnstmas, to Gfennany (Gerv. Gant, l 
206 Dxobto. i. 8S0; Etton, /tin, Hen. II. 
p. 109). The auke met her at Minden, and 
there &ey were married 1^ Bishop 'Werner 
in cathedral ohnreh, 1 Feb. llw('Chron. 
Episo. Mindena.,* quoted in L b ibnit i' s Orw. 
Gmtf. iii. 69). 

Heniy the Lion was twenty-seven years 


older than his child-bride; he had been 
married long before she was bom, and divorced 
from his first wife in 1162. First cousin to 
the emperor, he was Dukeof Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Bmnswick ; ' from the Elbe to the Bhine, 
from the Hartz to the sea,’ all was hia. 
Brunswick was his home ; there the new- 
married couple held their wedding-feast 
(Ann. Stadens., Pebtz, xvi. 846) ; ana there 
their first child, Richenza, was bom during her 
father’s absence on pilgrimage in 1172 (Abn. 
Lubeox in Pebtz, xxi. 116). Two sons were 
bom in the next eight years. In January 
1180 (Bohmeb, Megesta Beg. J2oman. p. 140) 
a quarrel which had long been smouldering 
between the duke and the emperor ended in 
Henry’s condemnation, by a diet at Wurz- 
burg, to forfeiture of all his territories (Oeata 
Hen. i. 249; Bog. Howben, ii. 201). He 
refused to submit, and Frederic laid siege to 
Brunswick just as Matilda had given birth 
within its walls to her third son. She ap- 
pealed to the emperor’s chivalry; he sent 
ner a tun of wme, and raised the siege 
^Chron. Laudun.,’ with a wrong date, m 
Ber. OaU. Scriptt xviii. 708). At the end 
of November 1181 the duke submitted, and 
abjured his country for three years (Ann, 
Fafidena., Pebtz, xvi. 96; Abn. Lttbeok, ib, 
xxi. 142). Frederic secured to Matilda the 
revenues of her doweivlands, and offered to 
let her dwell on them in peace, but she pre- 
ferred to go with her husband to her father’s 
court (Geata Hen. i. 288). Their daughter 
and two of their sons accompanied them ; the 
third, I^thar, was left in Germany (B. 
Dioeto, ii. 18). They reached Argentan in 
the summer oi 1182 (cf. Oeata Hen, i. 288, 
and Etton, liin. Hen. II, p. 248), and there 
soon afterwards their fourth son was boro 
(Oeata Hen. L c.) On 12 June 1184 Mar 
^da went to England (^. p. 812), and in 
that year her fifth son, 'William, was bom at 
Win&ester (ib. p. 813 ; R. Dioeto, ii. 22). 
In November she was in London with her 
husband; at Christmas both were at 'Windsor 
with the king (Geata Hen. i. 819, 888). In 
1185, the tmee yean having expired, and 
Henry H having obtained for his son-in-law 
the restitution of the allodial lands of Bruns- 
wick, Matilda returned thither with he^ 
husband and sons (^. pp. 822, 884 ; Abn. 
Litbbok, Pebtz, xxi. Ito). In the sming 
of 1189 the emperor bade Henry theXion 
either accompany him on erosade, or go into 
oxilo ogam till his return. Henry again 
sought in England (Geata Hen. ii. 

62) ; Matilda zemaiuM withner ehildzen at 
Brunswick, and there died, 28 June (Arm. 
Stederburg,, Pebtz, xvi 221), or 18 July 
(R. Dxcbio, ii. 66). 
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Two oiiffinal portraits of Ler exist in the 
church of St. Blosius at Brunswick ; one, a 
picture representing her marriage, painted 
early in the thirteenth century ; the other, a 
recumbent figure carved in stone upon her 
tomb. Both are engraved in Leibnits’s 
/ Origines Guelficie ’ (vol. iii. pL iii. and xiv.) 
She seeins to have been tall and handsome. 
The troubadour Bertrand de Bom wrote two 
lore-songs in which he celebrates her under 
the name of Elena (Batitouabd, FoisUa dea 
Troubadouraf iii. 185, 187, t. 81 ; OLtuxT, 
Bert, de Bom^ pp. 79, 81). Her husband re- 
turned to Brunswick after Frederic’s death, 
and dying there in 1196 was buried at her 
right hand, * choosing to sleep beside her in 
death as in life ’ (Ann. Stedetbitrg, Pesiz, 
xvi. 281). His people revered her as * a most 
religious woman, whose memory is of note 
before God and man, whose good works and 
sweet disposition enhanced the lustre of the 
long royal line whence she sprang ; a woman 
of profound piety, of wondrous sympathy for 
the afilicted, of much almsgiving and many 
prayers ’ (Abn. Ltibeok, Febtz, xxi. 116). 
Her eldest child, Eichenza, is said by some 
writers to have married Waldemar ll, king 
of Denmark ; but it is dear that this is a mis- 
take (see Soheid’s note in Ori^, Que\f, iu. 
172), and that Eichenza is identical with the 
daughter whom the English chroniders call 
Mamda,whowa8 left in Normandy with her 
grandparents in 1186, returned to England 
with mem in 1186 (Geata Hen. i. was 
married, first, in 1189, to Geoffirey of Perche 
(ib. ii. 73), and secondly, between 1200 and 
1206, to Ingelram lU of Goucy, and died 
before 1210 (Leibnitz, Orig. Quelf, iii. 174-6, 
688-5). The ddest son, Heimy^ assumed the 
title of Duke of Saxony on his mther’s death, 
became count palatine of the Ehinein 1196, 
and died in 1227, leaving only two daughters. 
His brother Otto, nominated by his uncle 
Eichaid 1 as Earl of York in 1190, and Count 
of Poitou in 1196, was chosen emperor in 
1198, crowned at Home in 1209, and died 
childless in 1218. Lothardiedin 1190. The 


boy bom at Argentan in 1182 is never heard 
of again ; doubtless he died in infancy. Ma- 
tilda’s youngest child, the E^lish-bom Wil- 
liam ^ of Winchester,’ died in 1218, leaving 
by his wife, Helen, daughter of Wddemar 1 
01 Denmark, a son nom^ Otto, who became 
sole heir male of the family on the deatli of 
his unde Henry in 1227, and from whom 

2 )rang the du(^ house of Brunswick and 
unebnrg, and the present royal house of 


[The original authorities are given above. 
Bdph de Dieeto, Oervase of Canterbniy, the 
Geste Henrici, Bo^r of Howden, and Eob^ of 


Torigni (Chronicles of Stephen, &c., voL. lv.) are in 
the Bolls Series ; the German chronicles referred 
to are inPerte, Monnmenta Germanin Historica, 
vols. xvi. and xxi. The modem works consulted 
are Mrs. Everett Green’s Frincesses of England, 
vol. i. ; the Origines Guelficie, compiled by Leib- 
nits and edited by Scheid ; and L'Art w veri- 
fier les Dates, vd. xvi.] K. N. 


MATON, ROBERT (1607-1668?), divine, 
was the second son ox William Maton of 
North Tidworth, Wiltshire, and his wife 
Thomazin, daughter of William Hayter of 
Langford. He was bom in 1607, probably 
at North Tidworth, but the registers pre- 
vious to 1700 have been destroys. He en- 
tered as a commoner at Wamiam College, 
Oxford, in Michaelmas term 1628, aged about 
sixteen, matriculated 8 Nov. 1626, proceeded 
B.A. 26 Oct. 1627, and M.A. 10 June 1630 
(Gabbineb). Taking holy orders ^ was pre- 
sented to a living, but in what county is un- 
certain. Wood (Athenea Oxen.) says that he 
was always at heart a ’ millenary,’ but that 
he never made public his views until the re- 
bellion, in which he saw a possibility of their 
fulfilment. He published in 1642 < Lrael’s Ite- 
demption, or the Propheticall History of our 
Saviour’s Kingdom on Earth,’ &c., and ' Gog 
and Magog, or the Battle of the Great Day 
of God Almightie,’ London, 1642 ; 2nd edit. 
1646. The former work led him into some 
controversy, and in 1644 a reply, entitled 
‘Chiliasto Mastix, or the Prophecies . . . 
vindicated from the Misinterpretations of 
the Millenaries, and specially of Mr. Maton,’ 
&c., was published at Rotterdam by Alex- 
andier Petrie, minister of the Scots church 
there. Maton remained an ardent believer 
in the literal meaning of scriptural prophecy, 
and in 1646 he published, in reply to Petrie, 
* Israel’s Redemption Redeemed, or the Jewes 

E all and nuraculous Conversion to the 
of the Gospel, and Retume into their 
owne Lan<L ana our Saviour’s Personall 
Reigne on Earth cleerly proved.’ He en- 
deavours here to show the 'proper sense of 
the plagues contained under the Trumpets 
and ViiulB.’ Wood wrongly says (f6. iii. &Q) 
that Petrie wrote a second reply. Maton’s 
book was republished (London, 1652) under 
a new title, 'Christ’s Personi^ Reigne on 
Earth One Thousand Yeares. . • . The Man- 
ner, Beginning, and Continuation of His 
Re^e clearly proved by many plain Texts 
of Msripture,’ &o. It was again republished 
as ' AlWtise of the Fifth humane^’ (1656), 
with a portrait of Maton by Gross (Gbaitobb). 
Though not apparent^ openly connected 
with the Fifth-monarchy men, Maton was 
doubtless in sympathy with them. Of his 
death we have no zeco^ 
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[Wood’s Aihmm Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 409; 
GraDgBc’s Biog. Hist, of England, iii. 52; 
StSTen's Hist, of t^e Scottish Church in Rotter* 
dam, Edinbiffgh, 1S32, pp. 12-14; Gardiner’s 
Bspstsrs of Wadham Ooll. Oxford, pp. 70-1; 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’s Visitatio Heraldica Corn, 
Wilt., 1828, catalogued under ‘ Wilts,*for Maton’s 
pedigree.] O.F.S. 

MATON, WILLIAM GEORGE, M.D. 
(1774-1835), physician, son of George Maton, 
a irine merchant, was bom at Salisbury, 
31 Jan. 1774. He was sent to the firee 
grammar school of his native cit^,and early 
showed some taste for natural history. In 
July 1790 he entered at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and while there gave much time to 
botany, and acquired the friendsbip of Br. 
JobnSibthorp Tq. v.], tbe professor of that 
suljeot. On io Mar(^ 1704 be was elected 
a fellow of the Linnean Society, and thus 
came to know Sir James Edward Smith 
[q. T.] the botanist. He published several 
papers in the ^Transactions^— one in vol. iii. 
on a freshwater shell, Tellina rivalis ; another 
in vol. V., * Observations on the Orcheston 
Long Grass ; ’ a third (vol. vii.), with Mr. 
Rackett, * An Historical Account of Testa- 


oame vice-president of the society ; and the 
members snowed their regard tor him by 
calling a woodpecker, a sbell-tisb, and a 
sranus of plants after him. In the * London 
Medical Journal,’ vol. v., be nublished a 
mper on oinchona, in which he aescribes his 
discovery of the alkaline principle of tbe 
bark, lie also worked at history ; wrote an 
acooumt of a conventual seal found at Salis- 
bury in the ^Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1792, and parts of the 'Salisbury Guide,’ 
and Ilutchins’s ' History of Dorset,’ as well 
as a p^er on Stonehenge in the ' Archoso- 
logia’ for 1794. In that year be graduated 
B.A.at Oxford, and in 1797 M.A. In 1797 
he published at Salisbury, in two volumes, 
' Observations relative chiefly to the Natural 
Hutory, Picturesque Scenery, and Anti- 
quities of the Western Counties of Eng- 
laiid, made chiefly in the Yean 1794 and 
1790.’ This is a record of travels in Dorset, 
Devenshiie, Cornwall, and Somerset. The 
plants and the antiquities are pleasantly 
described, while the author seems to have 
been ve^ sensible to tbe charms of land- 
scape. & Cornwall he did not forget to 


sneak it, and ooneludM that it was extinct. 
The first tour was made with his friend 
OhulM Hatolwtt, F.R.&, tad Mr. 


the botanist. On his return from the second 
he began medical study at the Westminster 
Hospital, and 11 July 1798 graduated M.B. 
at Oxford, and 15 April 1801 M.D. He was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 
of London 80 Sept. 1802, became Gulstonian 
lecturer in 1803, censor 1804, 1613, imd 
1824, treasurer 1814 to 1820, and Harveian 
orator 1815. He was physician to tbe W est- 
minster Hospital 1800^. He published 
three papers m the ' Transactions of the Col- 
lege of Physicians:’ 'On Supeifostation’ 
(vol. iv.) ; * Some Account of a Rash liable 
to be mistaken for Scarlatina ; ’ 'On a case 
of Chorea in an Aged Person cured by Musk.’ 
They do not show much depth of medical 
attainment. 

During the Weymouth season Maton used 
to practise in that town. One day as he was 
walking there an equerry summoned him to 
Queen Charlotte, wno asked him to name a 
^cimen of Arundo (now Calamagrostis) 
ilpigejoB^ which one of the princesses fond of 
botany had obtained. He named the plant, 
and acquired the confidence of the royal 
family. In 1816 he was appointed physician 
extraordinary to Queen Charlotte, and m 1820 
attended the Duke of Kent in his last ill- 
ness. He afterwards became physician to the 
duchess and to the infant Pnncess Victoria. 
His practice increased, and was only ex- 
ceeded by that of Sir Henry Halford [q. v.] 
In his holidays he travelled abroad. His 
father, who died in 1810, proved to be deeply 
in debt, and before 1827 Maton paid all that 
was owing to the amount of 20,000/. The 
mayor and corporation of Salisbury, in testi- 
mony of his honourable conduct, on this oc- 
casion mve him the freedom of their city 
in a fl^d box. He bought a country seat 
near Downton, Wiltshire, but six months 
later became ve^ ill and died SO March 1835 
at his house in luring Gardens, liOndon. A 
portrait of him nangs in the dining-room of 
the Collet of Physicians, and a good engrav- 
ing of a drawing of him is the frontispiece of 
Dr. Paris’s 'Life.’ 

[J. A. Paris’s Biographical Sketch of Wil- 
liam George Maton, M.D., London, 1838; Munk’s 
Coll, of Phys. iii. 6 ; Works.] N. M. 

MATTHEW. [See also Mathew.] 

MATTHEW PARIS (d. 1269), historian. 
[See Pabis.] 

MATTHEW WESTMINSTER, imagi- 
nary historian. [See Westminsteb.] 

MATTHEW, TOBIE or TOBIAS 
(1546-1628), ar^bishop of York, was the 
son of Jolm Matthew of Ross, Hereford- 
shire, and his wife Eleanor Orofton of Lud- 
low. He was bom at Bristol in 1646, and 
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gave many books to bis native city when 
archbishop (Godwin, De Pramlibus AngU€B^ 
1516). He received his early education at 
Wells and matriculated at Oxford as a pro- 
bationer of University College in 1650. He 
graduated B.A. in February 1663-4. In 
Fbbruaiy 1664-5 he was a member of Christ 
dhuTch, and he proceeded M.A. in JuW 1666, 
being then student of that house. He was 
ordained in the same year, * at which time 
he was much respected for his great learn- 
ing, eloquence, sweet conversation, friendly 
disposition, and the sharpness of his wit’ 
(Wood, AthencB Oxonienses). When Queen 
Elizabeth visited the university in the same 
year he took part in a ' disputation in philo- 
sophy ’ before her in St. Mary’s Church on 
8 Sept., arguing in favour of an elective as 
against an nereditiOT monarchy. When the 
queen left Christ Church on her departure 
from Oxford, he bade her farewell in an elo- 
quent oration (Elizabethan Oxford^ Oxford 
Historical Society). His handsome presence 
and his ready wit attracted the queen^s notice. 
* He was one of a proper person (such people, 
eeeterie parihua and sometimes ceeteria im- 
parihuHf were preferred by the queen) and an 
excellent Preacher’ (Fttllbb, Church Hia- 
toryy p. 183). The queen continued her 
favour to him throughout her life (Thobbsbt, 
Vicaria LeodiemU^ gives many instances), 
and was equally kina to his wife, on whom 
she bestowed ^a fragment of an unicorn’s 
horn.* On 2 Nov. 1669 he was unanimously 
elected public orator of the university, and 
held the office till August 1672. In 1670 
he was appointed a canon of Christ Church, 
on 28 Nov. 1572 archdeacon of Bath, on 


16 May 1672 prebendary of Teynton Regis in 
the cathedral of Salisbury, ana * being much 
famed for his admirable way of preaching he 
was made one of the queen’s (Shaplains in 
ordinary ’ (yfooTi, Athence Oxon.) On 17 J uly 
1672 he was elected president of St. John’s 
College, which had then an intimate connec- 
tion with Christ Church. He was the fifth 
president since the foundation seventeen 
years before, and he had to struggle with the 
difficulties of a poor and divided college. In 
1678 he endeavoured, on the score of poverty, 
to win release from the annual omigation 
to elect scholars from Merchant Taylors’ 
School (Wilson, History of Merchant Toy- 
hni School), In 1676 he was appointed dean 
of Christ Cmurch, and resigned the headship 
of St. John’s on 6 May 1677. He took the 
degree of B.D. 10 Dec. 1578^ and D.D. June 
1674. On 14 July 1679 he was nominated 
vice-chancellor of the university by Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, then cmmcellor. 
When Campion published his * Decern Ra- 


tiones ’ in 1681, Matthew’s was the first an- 
swer firom Oxford. In a Latin sermon before 
the university, 9 Oct. 1681, he defended the 
Reformation, appealing chiefly to the teach- 
ing of Christ ana primitive Christianity, and 
refraining from either quoting or defending 
Luther. In June 1688 he became precentor 
of Salisbury, but resigned in the following 
February. He was installed as dean of Dur- 
ham 81 A^. 1683, and resigned the deanery 
of Christ Church early in 1684. He was in- 
ducted as vicar of Bishop’s Wearmouth on 
28 May 1690. 

While dean of Durham, Matthew acted as 
a political agent of the government in the 
north, and was a vigorous pursuer of recu- 
sants. Through him the queen’s advisers 
fluently received information on the con- 
dition of Scotland (* a court and kingdom as 
full of welters and uncertainties as the moon 
is of changes,’ Tobie Matthew to Walsing- 
ham, 16 Jan. 1693, Cal. State Papers). He 
was none the less active as an orator, and his 
services as preacher were eagerly sought all 
over the county palatine. * Yet for all his 
pains in preaching he neglected not his proper 
episcopal acts of visitation, confirmation, or- 
dmation, &c. ... he confirmed sometimes 
five hundred, sometimes a thousand at a time ; 
yea, so many that he hath been forced to be- 
take himself to his bed for refreshment. At 
Hartlepool he was forced to confirm in the 
churchyard.’ In 1696 he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Durham. A letter of his successor 
in the deanery to Cecil (16 Jan. 1697, ^.) gives 
a graphic picture of the condition of the great 
northern mocese at the time. In the bishopric 
five hundred ploughs had decayed within fifty 
years. Of eight thousand acres lately in 
tillage not eight score were then tUled, and 
the people were driven into the coast towns. 
In Northumberland great villages were dis- 
peopled, and there was no man to withstand 
the enemy’s attack. The miseiy had arisen 
through decay of tillage. Amid the con- 
fusion recusancy held up its head. Matthew 
sat in the court of high commission and ex- 
I amined the offenders, but they were obsti- 
nate. The remedies suggested for the condi- 
tion of Northumberlwd (June 1602, t6.) 
show the difficulties against which he had 
to contend. The bishop, it is proposed in 
this paper, diould compel his incuinbents to 
be resident and preach, and the queen’s 
ffirmers of taxes who hold Hexham, Holy 
Island, Bamborou^, and Tynemouth, and 
leave churches either wholly unprovided, or 
supplied with mean curates, o^ht to be 
forced to support preachers. Hie U^op 
seems gradumy to nave brought about aa 
improvement ; he was most energetic in die- 
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chAXge of his duties, and constantly sent up 
lists of recusants and examinations of sus- 
pected persons. His services were recog- 
nised by James I no less than by his prede- 
cessor ; he took a prominent part m the 
Hampton Court conmrence, and preached at 
the close before the king, who greatly ad- 
mired his sermons (cf. Stbtpe, Whitgift^ ■^PP* 

pp. 286-8). 

On 18 i^ril 1606 he was appointed arch- 
bishop of York, on the death of Dr. Matthew 
Hutton, whom he had succeeded also at Dur- 
ham. In the primacy his political activity in- 
creased. He was named on the commission 
for ' examining and determining all contro- 
versies in the north ’ (21 July l809, tft.) He 
was given the custody of the Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart, and it was from his house 
that die escaped in June 1611. He preached 
the sermon on the opening of parliament in 
1614. In the same year, when the lords re- 
fused to meet the commons in conference on 
the impositions, and sixteen bishops voted 
in the majority, Matthew alone voted for 
conferring with the lower house. If the letter 
in * Cabala’ is genuine (see below), this was 
not the only occasion on which he opposed 
the royal policy. During his last years he 
retired from political life, and was excused 
attendance at parliament, 1624-6, on account 
of his age and infirmities. In 1624 he gave 
up York House to the king for Buckingham, 
in exchange for certain Yorkshire manors. 

As eaily as 1607 rumours of his death 
were abroad (J . Chamberlain to Dudley Carle- 
ton, ib, 80 Dec. 1607), and he was supposed 
to encourage them. * He died yearly,^ says 
Fuller (C%urcA History, p. 133), * in report, 
and I doubt not but that in the Apostle^s 
sense he died daily in his mortifying medita- 
tions.’ In 1616 one of these reports caused 
considerable mirth at the expense of the 
avaricious archbishop of Spalato, who ap- 
plied to the king for the see which he sup- 
posed to be vacant (GaBniirEB, Hist, of Engl. 
IV. 286). Matthew died on 29 March 1628, 
and was buned in York Minster, where his 
tomb stands (the effigy now separate) in the 
south side of the presbytery. 

Matthew, thoi^h renowned in his day as 
a preacher and divine, was a statesman quite 
as much as a prelate. The advisers of ^isa- 
beth and James felt that they could rely upon 
him to watch and guard the northern shires. 
None the less was he a diligent bishop and 
a pious man. * He had an admirable talent 
for preachinff, which he never suffemd to lie 
idle, but used to go from one town to another 
to preach to crowded audiences. He kept 
an exact account of the sermons which be 
preached after he was preferred; by which it 


appears that he preached, when dean of Dur- 
ham, 721 ; when bishop of that diocese, 660 ; 
when archbishop of York, 721 ; in all, 1992 ’ 
(GaairaBR, Biographical HistoryA. 842). He 
was noted for his humour. 'He was of a 
cheerful spirit,’ says Fuller, 'yet without any 
trespass on episcopal gravity, there lying a 
real distinction between facetiouimess and 
nugacity. None could condemn him for his 
pleasant wit, thoi^h often would condenm 
himself, as so habited therein he could as well 
be as not be merry, and not take up an inno- 
cent jest as it lay m the way of his discourse ’ 
{Church History^ p. 133). 

He married Frances, daughter of William 
Barlow {d. 1668) [a. v.], sometime bishop of 
Chichester, and widow of Matthew Parker, 
second son of the archbishop. She was ' a 
prudent and a provident matron ’ (ib.), gave 
his library of over three thousand volumes 
to the cathedral of York, and ' is memorable 
likewise for having a bishop to her father, an 
archbishop to her father-in-law, four bishops 
to her brethren, and an archbishcm to her 
husband’ (Camden, Britannia). She died 
10 May 1629. Their brilliant son, Sir Tobie 
[q. V.], was a great trouble to his father. Two 
younger sons were named John and Samuel, 
and there were two daughters (Htintbe, 
Chorus Vatum, Addit. MS. 24490, f. 234). 

His portrait in the hall of Christ Church, 
OHord, shows him as a small, meagre man, 
with moustache and beard turning grey. 

Matthew ^blished 'Piissimi et emmen- 
tissimi viri Tobias Matthew Archiepiscopi 
olim Eboracensis concio apologetica adversus 
Campianum. Oxonias exoud^at Leonardos 
Lichfield impensis Ed. Forrest an. Dom. 
1638.’ There is a manuscript in late six- 
teenth-century hand in the Bodleian. The 
sermon seems to have been largely circulated 
in manuscript, though it was not printed till 
ten years after the archbishop’s death. Mat- 
thew is also credited with 'A Letter to 
James I’ (Cabala, i. 108). This is a severe 
indictment of the king’s proposed toleration 
and of the prince’s journey into Spain, 
writer declares that the king was taldng to 
himself a liberty to throw down the taws 
of the land a^leasure, and threatens divine 
judgments, llie letter is unsigned and un- 
dated^ and, in default of evidence of author- 
ship, it seems improbable that Matthew was 
the writer. Thoresby attributes it to George 
Abbot. ® 

1 1 have been informed that he had several 
things lying by him worthy of the press, but 
what became of them after his death I Imow 
not, nor anything to the contrary, but that 
they came into the hands of his soni Sir 
Toole ’ (Wood, Athcnm Oxon.) 
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[For the demes and nniyexeitj offioeeheld by 
Matthew the Keg. of Uniy. of Oxford, ed. Boase 
and Clark (Oxford Hist. Soc.) For later life : 
St. John’s College MSS. ; Wood's Athena Oxon. ; 
Fnller'e Church Hist ; Gk)dwin, De Frasulibus 
Anglia ; H. B. Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Taylors' 
School ; Granger’s Biog. Hist. ; Camden’s Bri- 
tannia ; Le Neve’sLiyes of Bishops since the Befor- 
mation; Wrangham’s Zouch,ii. 160; Thoiesby's 
Yicaria Leodiensis, pp. 165 sq. (largely from tdie 
archbishop’s manuscript diary). The Calendars of 
State Papers afford manyillustrationsof the arch- 
bishop’s political and priyate life.] W. H. H. 

MATTHEW, Sib TOBIE (1677-1666), 
courtier, diplomatist, and writer, was bom at 
Salisbury on 8 Oct. 1677, ‘ a little after three 
of the clock in the afternoon’ (Thobebbt, 
Vicaria ZeodtensUf 1724, p. 174), his father, 
Tobie or Tobias Matthew [q. y.j, afterwards 
archbishop of York, being at that time dean 
of Christ (^urch, Oxford, where Wood states, 
erroneously, that Tobie was bom. He ma- 
triculated from Christ Church 18 March 
1689-90, and graduated B.A. 6 June 1694, 
M.A. 5 July 1697. While still at Oxford the 
adyantages of * pregnant parts ’ and < a good 
tutor’ combinea to render him a * noted 
orator and disputant,’ and his father con- 
ceived the greatest hopes of him from his 
yivacity (Wood). The same quality made him 
a welcome guest at the houses or the great, 
and as early as 1695 he acted the esquire’s 
part in Essex’s ‘ Device ’ on the queens day 
(Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert &dney, Sid- 
ney Papers, i. 862). In 1696 he had a severe 
illness, aggravated by a misunderstanding 
with his mther, who was inclined to be severe 
and exacting {CaL State Papers, Dom. 1695- 
1697, p. 16^. In 1698 he was staying with 
young Throgmorton in France (CJhahbbb- 
LAiN, Letters, Camd. Soc., p. 10) ; later in 
the year the domestic atmosphere was again 
troubled owing to Tobie’s debts. On 16 May 
1699 he was admitted of Gray’s Inn. On 
3 Oct. 1601 he entered parliament as member 
for Newport, Cornwall, and about the same 
time laid the foundation of an intimacy 
with Francis Bacon, which only terminated 
with the latter’s death in 1626. In March 
1608 he undertook to deliver a letter from 
Bacon to James I, and Bacon describes him 
as a very wortly and rare young gentleman. 
On 26 Mardb lA)4 he re-enterM parliament 
as member for St. Albans, vice w Firancis 
Bacon, who elected to serve for Ipswich 
^Iteturris o/Memb. of Pari, i. 444). In 1604, 
in accordance with a wish that he had 
long entertained, he resolved to visit Italy, 
having * often heard of the antiquities and 
other curiosities of ’ that country. But his 
parents refused their consent. iHs mother, 


who was puritanically inclined, and seems 
to have eany suspectea his bias towards Ro- 
man Catholicism, was most reluctant to lose 
sight of him, and offered to settle her for- 
tune on him if he would stay in EngUnd 
and many. But deceitfully announcing that 
he intended to go to France only, he obtained 
his parents’ permission, on the express con- 
dition that he did not stay long abroad, and 
on no account visited either Italy or Spain. 
With a license to travel for three years, mited 
8 July 1604 {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1608- 
1610, p. 128), he sailed for France early in 
the following year, and once out of England 
he did not stop until he reached Florence. 
While there he was surprised and touched 
by a kind letter from his father, begging him 
to return after satisfying his curiosity, and 
tirging him to be true to the protestant re- 
ligion. Hisprotestant principles were, he says, 
at that time in no need of confirmation, but 
soon after this he met in Florence some 
English catholics, especially Sir Cknorge Petre 
and Robert Cansfield ; and from one Partridge, 
nephew of Sir Henry Western, he received a 
sensational account of the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius — protestant testimony 
to themiracle, which was confirmed by that of 
another protestant, the Ear} of SufibUrs eldest 
son. Subsequently Matthew moved to Siena, 
that he might ' be with Italians only, in order 
to learn their language,’ and thence he went 
to Naples, and finally to Rome. At Rome 
he visited the famous jesuit Robert Parsons 
[q. V.], partly, as he says, out of curiosity, 
and partly * out of respect to one who might 
possibly do him an inii^.’ Parsons at once 
set about converting him, and recommended 
him to read William Reynolds’s ’ masterly 
" Reprehension of Dr. Whitaker.” ’ At the 
same time he was most courteously received 
by Cardinal Pinelli, his conversion being evi- 
dently regarded as a foregone conclusion. 
He returned to Florence in an unsettled 
state, kept aloof from the little English 
colony, and lived ’ freely and dissolutely ’ in 
a small house in a retired part of the town. 
During the spring of 1606 he was much im- 
pressed by the Florentine observance of Lent. 
He resolved impulsively to reform his life 
and cha^e his religion, and was recmved 
into the mman catholic communion at the 
close of March Father Lelio Ptolomei, an 
Italian jesuit, whom he had frequently heard 
preadi during Lent. He remained abroad for 
about six months after lus conversion,^ and 
than set out for England, where he arrived, 
by way of France qnd Flanders, in Septem- 
ber. He took w his abode in a French ordi- 
nary near the Tower of London, and at first 
kept his conversion secret, but subsequently 
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Qommunicated it to Sir Itotart Cecil tkrouffh 
Bacon, and simultanaoudy dianged his lodg- 
ing to Fleet Street. It devolved upon Bacon 
to make known hia badmliding to Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who promptly un- 
dertook hu reconversion. He had many con- 
ferences with the archbishop, but they only 
ended in hia being committed a close prisoner 
to theFleet, wherehe was detainedsixmont^. 
He was, however, allowed free converse 'mth 
his friends, 'who sought to recover him,’ 
and was, moreover, put in good hope of 
further liberty. Among those who visited 
him were Thomas Morton [q. v.], afterwards 
bishop of Durham, of whom he had a bad 
opinion. Sir Edwin Sandys, on whose vanity 
he enlarm. Sir Henry Goodyear, John Do^e 
thepoet|mchard Martin, ana Captain White- 
lock, who called St. Paul a widgeon, and was 
generally so blasphemous that his hearer 
momentarily expected his annihilation, but 
was 'yet so witty as would almost tempt a 
mfl.n to forgive him, in spight of his heart and 
judgment.’ Bacon wrote mm a letter during 
his imprisonment on his seduction, laying 
stress upon ' the extreme effects of supersti- 
tion in this last gunpowder treason.’ The 
high opinion entertained by Bacon of Mat- 
thew’s literary judgment is shown by his sub- 
mitting to him at tnis time the rough sketch 
of his' Infelicem memoriam Elizabeth8B,’thus 
commencing a practice which he appears to 
have continued to the last ^Matthew, Let- 
ters, p. 22). Another of Tobie’s interviewers 
was Bishop Andrewes, and before the close 
of 1607 Alberico Gentili fq- v.] was sent by 
the renegade’s father, as a last resource, to tiy 
and bring him back. Early in 1608, owing 
to a severe outbreak of the plague, Matthew 
was allowed to leave the prison on parole, 
and on 7 Feb. 1607-8 the combined innuence 
of ha father, Bacon, and Cecil (who had 
previously had a dispute with, but was now 
reooncilea to him), procured his release from 
the Fleet. He was transferred to the charge 
of a messenger of state, who was made re- 
sponsible foniis appearance. Two months later 
he obtained the king's leave to go abroad. 

He left England not to return for ten years. 
He seems to nave first gone to Brussels, and 
thence to Madrid. There he appears in 1009 
to have been in the train of Sir Robert 
Shirley ( Wifwooi), MemoriaUf iii. 104, 128), 
and tmthor in the same year Bacon sent hi™ 
his Advanoement of Learning,’ and the key 
to his &mou8 cipher, about wm(^ he requests 
secrecy. In Fenruary 1610 Bacon sent him 
his ' De Sapientia Veterum,’ and in the fol- 
lows year he was at Venice with his friend 
Mr. Gage (ib. iii. 884), through whom he 
bMtme acquainted with Edward Noigate 


y. j the illuminer. Sir Dudley Oarleton 
met him there in 1612, ' so broken with travel^ 
that the name ' D vecohio ’ was applied to 
him (Qmrt and Times qf James /, i. 195). 
Ibrom 1611 onwalrds he missed no opportunity 
of urgii^ SaUsbuiy and othere to obtain him 
permission to return home, if only as a ^ 
cognition of his exemplary conduct while 
abroad ; but the king turned a deaf ear to 
his importunities. In 1614 he was ordained 
priest at Rome by Cardinal Bellarmine 
(Folbt). After this he probably returned to 
Madrid, where he possessed some influence 
and a wide circle of acquaintance. In 1616 
his father, the archblriiop, wrote to the newly 
converted Thomas Howard, second earl of 
.Ajmndel [q. v.], deploring his son’s recu- 
sancy, anfi entreating the earl by his ju- 
dicious advice to persuade him, 'yea, to press 
him,’ to take a pr(mer view of his duty ‘ to- 
wards his king ana his father, as well as his 
God.’ This would seem at first sight to imply 
that Tobie was in England, but his return 
was, it is almost certam, deferred until the 
following year, when influence which he had 
brought to bear upon Buckingham procured 
the king’s consent (cf. State Papers^ Dom. 
1610-18, p. 466). He landed at Dover in 
May 1617, and was seen by Chamberlain on 
the 18th of that month at Winwood’s house. 
Soon afterwards he went to Bacon at Gor- 
hambury, and in August was entertained by 
Thomas Wilbraham at Townsend, near Nant- 
wich, during the king’s stay at that mansion. 
By October he was settled in London, and 
was observed to pay nightly vbits to Gon- 
domar (jb, p. 489). At this time, says Wood, 
he was generally allowed to be a person of 
wit and polite behaviour, and ' a very corn- 
pleat gentleman,' remarkably conversant with 
foreign affairs. From London in 1618 he 
issuea an Italian translation of Bacon’s essays, 
entitled ' Saggi morall del Signore Francesco 
Bacono, cavagliero inglese, gran canceUiero 
d’ Inghilterra. Con vn altro suo trattato della 
sapienza degli antichi,’ London, 8vo. A dedi- 
catory letter to Cosmo, nand duke of Tus- 
cany, contains a fine eulogy of Bacon. On 
Bacon’s impeachment, Matthew wrote him 
a letter which Bacon compared to ' old gold’ 
(Matthew, Letters^ p. 69 ; cf. Sfeddiho, 
liv. 286-7). A second edition of Matthew’s 
translation appeared in 1619 and a third in 
1621. The second edition ('curante Andrea 
Cioli^ contains the essay 'On Seditions 
and Troubles,’ which was not printed in 
E^lish tin 1626. 

Though Matthew had now been nearly 
two years in England, he had not taken the 
oath of allegiance. The king was diftpleased 
at his constant refusal, and in January 1618- 
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1619 he wae ordered to leave the kingdom. 
He went to Bmeselfl, whence in Febniary 
he wrote to Bacon on Spanish affairs (Spim- 
PTKe, xiy. 20). Two translations occupied 
the next year of his exile. The tot was 
* The Ooniession of the Incomparable Doc- 
t6ur, S. Au^stlne, translated into English : 
Tqgether.'with a Luge Preface, which it will 
much import to be read oyer tot ; that so 
the book itself may both profit and please 
the reader more.’ It was very sharply an- 
swered by Matthew Sutcliffe [q. y.J, dean 
of Exeter, in his vituperative * Unmasking 
of a Masse Mo^r,’ London, 1626, in which 
frank allusion is made to the alleged liber- 
tinism of Tobie’s youth. Another transla- 
tion, issued anonymously in 1620, but un- 
doubtedly by Matthew (^Peacham’s ascrip- 
tion, in Truth of our 7Vme, p. 102, being 
corroborated by internal evidence), was en- 
titled ‘A Relation of the Death of the 
most illustrious Lord, Sig' Troilo Sauelli, a 
baron of Itome, who was there beheaded 
in the castle of Sant Angelo, on the 16 of 
Aprill 1692.’ Another edition, ^more correct,’ 
appeared in 12mo in 1663, entitled * The 
Penitent Bandito,’ and signed bj Sir T. M., 
knight, to which in the British Museum 
copy is added the author’s name in fhll in 
Anthony k Wood’s handwriting. 

In the meantime Lord Bristol’s influence 
was being exerted to procure Matthew’s per- 
manent return. On 29 Dec. 1621 he landed 
at Dover, and after a short delay was per- 
mitted to proceed to London. In May 1622 
he dined with Gondomar; in June, at the 
instance of Buckingham’s mother, he sus- 
tained the catholic cause against Dr. Wright 
in a disputation before the king {Diary of 
Walter xo^e^ Camd. Soc. p. 60). He had 
the goodwill of Buckingham j[see his Lettere 
to tAe Duke, ap. Goodman, ii. 267-70), and 
seems to have exerted himself to obtain that 
of the king, as in 1622 he acquainted the 
government with a scheme for erecting titular 
Roman caldiolic bishoprics in England, and 
the project was accordingly nipped in the 
bud. In 1623 he was rewarded with the con- 
fidence of the king, who despatched him to 
Madrid to advise Chazies ana Buckingham, 
and he amused the prince by penning a flat- 
tering and witty, but somewhat licentious, 
description of the beauties of the infanta’s 
and person (copied in Harl, MS, 1576), 
The P^ce of Wales, in a nostaoript to a letter 
from Buckingliam to the Kmg(dated 20 June 
1623), ridated how ' littel pnttie Tobie Mat- 
thew’ came to entreat them to send to the 
king what he cidled ‘ a pictur of the In- 
fanta’s drawen in black and wlute:’ *We 
pray you let none lafe at it but yourselfe and 
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honnest £ate [the Duchess of Buckinghaml. 
He thinkes he hath hitt the naUle of the 
head, but you will fynd it foolishest thing 
that ever vou saw’aA 6967). In a letter 
to her lora, dated 16 J uly, * honnest Kate ’ 
deplores that 'she hath not seen the picktui 
Tooy Mathus ded. ... I do immagen what 
a rare pesce it is being of his doing.’ On 
6 Aug. he wrote from Madrid a letter of 
comfort to the duchess, assuring her that 
the duke continued supreme ' in the prince’s 
heart’ (Goobkait, Court of Jamse J, 11 . 303). 
While in Spain Matthew had some sharp 
rallies with a rival wit, Archie [see Abm- 
BTBONO, Abohibaxb] (Ohamberls^ to Sir 
Dudley Oarleton, ap. Court and TVmee of 
James I, ii. 423). It does not appear that he 
greatly assisted the negotiations, but shortly 
before the prince’s departure* hesent a memo- 
randum to the catholic kmg, protesting as 
strongly as was feasible aghinst the 'vote' of 
the ' theologi * ( Cabala, 1691, p. 303). On his 
return he attended the court with assiduity, 
and on 20 Oct. 1623 he was knighted by the 
king at Royston, ' for what service,’ says 
Chamberlain, ' God knows ’ (Nichols, Tro - 
grosses of James I, iv. 931 ; Metcalfe, Book 
of Knights, p. 161). These marks of royal 
favour led ms parents to relent and invite 
him to York. At his fatlier’s house there 
he relates how 'it happened that there came 
by accident, if not by designe, a kind of 
lustie knott, if it might not rather goe for a 
little colledge, of certaine eminent Olergie- 
men,’ by whom he found himself inveined 
into controversial discussion. Provoked at 
last to a warm utterance of his views, he 
states ' it was strange to see how they wrung 
their hands, and their whites of eyes were 
turned up, and their devout sighes were sent 
abroad to testifie their grief that I would 
utter myself after that manner.’ During 
these two years (1622-3) he had much serious 
talk with the archbishop, who derived what 
consolation he could from the flictthat his son 
was content to read such protestant manuids 
as he put before him. Sir Tobie even cherished 
the hope of making a proselyte of his father. 
On his mother’s fervent puntanism he coidd 
make little impression, and his filial piety 
suffered in consequence. 'My mother/ he 
wrote, upon her toth in Mav 1629, ' went 
out of the world calling for ner silkes and 
toyes and trinketts, more like an ignorant 
dulde of foure yeares than like a talking 
scripturist of almost fouze score ’(NmieAir). 
BQs father on his death in 1628 is stated to 
have left him in his wiU only a piete of plate 
of twenty marks, having in his lifetime riven 
himover 14,000/. (WzLXJ8,Oxtteelri^ ( Xork), 
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In 1624 Sir Tobie waa selected one of the 
eighty-fbnr * Essentials,’ or original working 
membera, of the abortiye Academe Bojal, of 
wluob the scheme had just been completed 
by Edmund Bolton [q. v.] In June 1 626 he 
was at Boulogne, whence he wrote an in- 
teresting letter to the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, describing Henrietta Maria in enthu- 
siastic terms which liyal those of his previous 
^picture’ of the infanta (Cabala^ p. 802). A 
considerable portion of the next few years 
Sir Tobie roent abroad, probably either in 
Paris or in Brussels. It is said that in 1625, 
at Sir Tobie’s ^ecial request, Bacon added 
his * Essay on Friendship ’ to the series in 
commemoration of their long intimacy. On 
his death in the following year he bequeathed 
Matthew 80/. to buy a ring. 

At the court of the new king Sir Tobie 
became more openly identified with the 
catholics, among wnom he was sometimes 
known as Father Price. A secular priest of 
this name, described as * long a prisoner in 
Newgate,* is included in Qee*s list of 190 
Bomuh priests and Jesuits resident about 
London in March lo24 Q Foot out of the 
Snare,’ printed in Somers, Tracts, 1810, iii. 
87,91). 

In September 1688 a lying report was 
spread by Lodowick Bowyer to the effect 
t w he had died at Gravesend, and that com- 
promising correspondence from Laud to the 
pope had been found upon him {Hist MSS. 
Comm, 11th Hep. App. vii. 18^. Later in 
the year he accompanied Strafford to Ire- 
land in the opacity of secretary, but was 
soon back again in London, and his influence 
there at the moment was vividly depicted by 
the French ambassador. ^The cleverest of 
the Catholic seminarists,’ he writes, ' is Tobie 
Matthew, a man of parts, active, influential, 
an excellent lii^uist*, he penetrates cabinets, 
he insinuates himself into all kinds of affairs, 
and knows the temper and purpm of those 
who govern the kingdom, especially of the 
Lord Treasurer, whom he managcM so skil- 
fully that he is able to realise all nis schemes 
in favour of Spain. ... He is a man, " sans 
intiret partiouiier, qui ne travaiUe que pour 
llionneur et pour sa passion, qui est le sou- 
Ugement et ravancement des catholiques.” ’ 
He was described as well affected to Brance, 
if only that country would aid him in his 
design, the means indicated bring : 1. By 
interposing to obtain the same oatE of alle- 
gianoe for England as for Ireland, a project 
approved by the pope. 2. By establishing 
seminaries m France. 3. By subsidising a 
certain number of missionaiy nriesta, both 
ftom the ranks of jesuits, Benediotinee, and 
seculare (* Relation* par M. de Fontenay 


au retour de son ambassade d’Angleterre,’ 
June 1684, ap. Ranee, Hist, of England, v. 
448). In July 1686 Matthew was on a visit 
to Lord Salisbury at Hatfield; in October 
1687 he got the credit (wro^ly as subse- 
quently appeared) of being chief mstrument 
in the conversion of Lady Newport, where- 
upon * the king did use such words . . . that 
the fright reduced Don Tobiah to such per- 
plexity that I find he will make a very ill 
man to be a martyr ; but now the d<^ doth 
again wag his tail’ (Lord Conway to Earl of 
Strafford, Strafford Corresp. ii. 126). The 
queen’s influence was in fact a guarantee to 
Matthew of a position at court, which if ill 
defined was so considerable as to prove a 
serious grievance to puritans of all shades. 
In 1689 a political squib, entitled ' Reasons 
that Ship and Conduct Money ought to be 
paid,’ suggests that Sir Tobie was an abettor 
of the * Popish plot ’ and, with Sir John Win- 
tour and the queen-mother, was making 
a laughing - sto^ of the country (^. Cal. 
State Papers, J)om, 1689-40, p. 246). Habem- 
feld and Boswell followed this up next year 
in their ‘Particular Discovery of the j?lot 
against King Kingdom and Protestant Reli- 
gion,’ in which he is described as a ‘ jesuited 
priest’ and ‘ a most dangerous man, to whom 
a bed was never so dear that he would rest 
his head thereon, refreshing his body with 
sleep in a chair, neither day nor night spared 
his machinations ; a man principafiy noxious 
. . . who flies to all banquets and feasts, 
called or not called, never quiet, a perpetual 
motion; thrusting himself into all conversa- 
tions of superiors, he urgeth conferences fami- 
liarly that he may fish out the minds of men. 
These discoveries he communicates to the 
Pope’s liO^te, but the most secret things to 
Cardinal Barberini [in whose pay it was as- 
severed be had been for many years] or the 
Pope himself ’(Rtjbhworth, Hist Collectums, 
p. 1522). Prynne wrote of him in a similar 
vein as a papal spy and missionary sent to 
reclaim England. It was therefore only to 
be expected that in October 1640 he should 
be apprehended, or that (16 Nov. 1640) 
the House of Commons should join the 
lords in petitioning for his banishment. It 
is said that he voluntarily renounced the 
court and retired to reside at the English 
College (the House of Tertians) in Ghent. 
There he occupied himself in writing an 
account of his conversion, considers as 
the central feature of his life, liiis work, 
entitled ‘A True Historicall Relation of 
the Conversion of Sir Tobie Matthews to 
the Holie Catholic Fayth, with the Antece- 
dents wd Consequents thereof,’ 1640, and 
consisting of 234 pages of mannscripit, waa 
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unfortunately never printed. It is stated 
to have been for many years an heirloom in a 
Homan catholic family in Cork ; it was for 
some time in the possession of the Rev. Alban 
Butler [q. v.], who published an abridgment 
(in which for the original phrasing is substi- 
• tuted the decorous prose of the last century) in 
the -form* of an octavo pamphlet (thirty-seven 
pa^s) in 1795. It passed into the hands 
of Dr. W. 0. Neligan, who printed thirty- 
five copies of a 'Brief Description of a 
Curious MS./ consisting of a number of 
brief and tantalising extracts. To the ' Re- 
lation’ he states was appended ' Posthumus, or 
the Survivour ’ (t wenty-onepag^s), signed and 
dated 1640, in which Sir Tobie strenuously 
denied that he was in receipt of a pension 
either from Barberini or the pope. 

For the rest of his life he would seem to 
have stayed, with few interruptions, at Ghent. 
In 1650, however, he went to Brussels, and 
tried, without success, to obtain a canomy 
there (Oal. Clar, State Papera^ ii. 60). H!e 
died at the English College, Ghent, on 13 Oct. 
1656, and was buried in a vault beneath the 
college, with the pl^n inscription on his 
coffin, ‘Hie jacet D. Tobias Matthssi.’ There 
is no evidence that he was an actual mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, but he very pro- 
bably received as a benefactor a diploma of 
aggregation to the merits and prayers of the 
society. His will, making a valuable bequest 
to the Jesuits, is preserved in the English 
College at Rome (Collect, Topog, et Qenaal, 
V. 87). 

When Lord Thomas Fairfax once found 
Sir Tobie’s father very melancholy and in- 
q^uired the reason of w grace’s pensiveness, 
tne archbishop replied, ‘My lord, I have 
great reason of sorrow with resnect of my 
sons; one of whom has wit and no grace, 
another grace but no wit, and the third 
neither grace nor wit.’ Sir Tobie’s father 
merely expressed the universal opinion with 
regard to his eldest son’s possession of wit, 
while the denial of grace was probably merely 
official, and was so echoed by Fuller, who 
says of the son that ‘ having all his father’s 
name and many of his natural parts, he had 
few of his moral virtues and fewer of his 
spiritual graces.’ Less qualified ia Harring- 
ton’s portrait of him aa * likely for learning, 
memory, sharpness of wit, and sweetness of 
behaviour.’ His \chsTacter, like that of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Endymion Porter, and other 
highly cultivated contemporaries presents 
some inteiestixig contrasts. A sedous catho- 
lic, he was no pietist. Despite his being the 
most ‘ Italianate ’ Englishman of his time, he 
seems to have been a thoroughly loyal sub- 
ject, though his ubiquity, his subue and secret 


manner, together with his exotic graces, his 
knowle^ of foreign courts and of the Spimish 
and Italian tongues, caused him to be re- 
garded by many as a dangerous schemer 
(cf. SircELiire’s introduction of him into his 
Seaaion cf the Poeta^ ‘ whispering nothing in 
somebody’s ear’). He was a sedulous cour- 
tier, who had the gift of gossip and a finger 
in all court intrigues, about wmeh he was a 
sipe informant ; he was moreover an esteemed 
virtuoso, who bought pictures and articles 
of vertu for Bucki^ham and other English 
nobles. By Horace Walpole, Sir Tobie is 
described contemptuously as ‘one of those 
heteroclite animals who nnds his place any- 
where.’ He certainly had no title to a place 
and a woodcut in the ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ 
in which Walpole gave him a niche on the 
mistaken assumption that the ‘Picture of 
the Infanta’ was drawn not on letter-pa^r 
but on canvas. In this error (which he de- 
monstrated himself in a subsequent edition) 
he was followed by Granger and others. 
Besides the rough woodcut of Matthew in 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ an engraved portrait 
in which he appears in company with Jean 
Petitot, the Genevese, and Johann Hans Tor- 
rentius, the Dutch artist, was executed while 
he was in Rome (Evans, Cat of Engraved 
Portraitaf n. 227). 

The worx most frequently associated with 
Matthew’s name appeared five years after his 
death, under the title ‘ A Oollection of Let- 
ters made by S' Tobie Mathews, K^, with a 
Character of the most excellent Lady, Lucy 
Countess of Carleile : to which are added 
mi^ Letters of his own to several Persons 
of Bfonour who were contemporary with him. 
For Henry Herringman, at the sign of the 
Anchor, 1660.’ Prefixed are a portrait en- 
graved by J. Gammon and an epistle dedi- 
catory, signed by John Donne, son of the 
poet. The scheme of the collection is the in- 
verse of James Howell’s, its object being, 
not to iUustrate history or biography, but to 
exhibit specimens of epistolary composition. 
The author in most instances has taken pains 
to remove names and dates, and such parti- 
culars as might serve to identify persons. 
Letters from Bacon, Digby, Oarieton, and 
Dr. Donne are given under the names of the 
writers, but the majority are headed after 
this fasmon : ‘ One friend gives another manv 
thanks for the service which he did him witn 
his Lord.’ Some were doubtless from originals 
in his possession. Others were by himseff, and 
are characterised by the sprightliness and 
ingenuity of the writer. The odlectdon 
indudes Matthew’s eulogy on Lne^ Hay, 
countess of Carlide [q. v. j, to whose interest 
at court Sir Tobie was very greatly indebted. 
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Other w<whB attributed to Matthew by 
Wood aad Dod. but not extant, and pro- 
bably nerer puUiriied, are: 1. ' A Rich 
Oabrnet of Precious Jewels.' 2. ' The Benefit 
of Washing the Head eyery Morning with 
Cold Water' (he is said to have practised 
the habit of dipping his head eye^ morning 
as a corrective to his frequent vigils). 8. ‘The 
History of the Times (Opus Imperfectum).' 
4. ‘ The Life of St. Theresa ' [1623]. 

An answer to Suckling's witty 
Out upon it I have loved 
Three whole days together, 

and commencing 

Say. but did you love so long 
In troth 1 needs must blame you, 

is headed ‘ Sir Toby Matthews/ but the poet 
very possibly only borrows the name for an 
interlocutor, as he borrows that of Oarew 
and others. 

[The chief authority for Matthew's life is the 
abridgment of his own Historical Relation, by 
Alban Butler, which has been mentioned above ; 
a brief summary of its contents is given by Dr. 
Joseph Hunter in the Ohorns Vatum Anglica- 
nornm (Add. MS. 24490, ff. 819-24). With this 
should be compared Keligan’s Brief Description 
of a Curious MS., in which a number of extracts 
from the original are pieced together without 
any attempt at editing ; it is reprinted, without 
alteration, as an appendix to W. H. Smith’s 
Bacon and Shakespeare, 1886. Wood’s account 
of 8irTobie^thenn,ed. Bliss, iii. 401), justly de- 
scribed by Hunter as not in his best style, has 
been followed by Dod (Church History, 1742, 
iii. 69, 60) and hj Granger (Biog. Hist, of Kng- 
land, 1779, ii. 208-4, 867), with some embelliim* 
mants, apparently his own, such as that * Sir T. 
was often a spy upon sq<^ companies as he was 
admitted into imn the foot of an agreeable 
companion ; ana with the most vacant ooun- 
tenanoe would watch for intelligence to send to 
Rome.* See also Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714, and Gray’s Inn Register, p.97; Birch’s Queen 
Elisabeth, i. 814, ii. 160, 182. 226, 270, 804 ; 
Spedding's Bacon, passim ; Nichols's Progresses 
of James I, iv. 930; Court and Times of James J, 
ii. 226. 267, 270, 281, 802, &e. ; Chamberlain’s 
Letters, Camden Soo. pp. 1, 2, 10, 120, 133; 
Lodge's Illustrations, 1838, iii. 199, 291 ; Fea- 
cham> ^th of Our Time, p. 102 ; Hacket's Life 
of Williams, 1716, p. 186; Sidney ^pers, i, 862; 
Straflbrd Correspondenoe, ii. 126, 149; Lister’s 
Lifb of Clarendon, iii. 64 ; John Ha^ngton’s 
BrifI View of the State of the Church of Eng- 
land; Snckling’s Works, ed. Haslitt, i. 9, 69; 
Pmno's Rome's Masterpieo^ 1648, p. 19: 
Filer's Olinidi Hist. 1846, vi. 62 n.; Commons' 
Journals. 16 Nor. 1640: Gardiner's Hiet of Eoff- 
land, ?. 60, Till. 289 ; F61ey>s English ProvTof 
Soe. of Jesus, vH. 498; Notes and Qnariei, Sidser. 
JH. 129, iv, 169. ix. 860, 6th ser. xii. 48 ; Cent. 
Mh|. 1919 i. 206, 1889 iL 272; Bromlsfy's En- 


I graved Portraite; Bvanife Oat. of Engraved Por- 
traits, No. 7048 ; Halkett and Lain^s Diet, of 
Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. ools. 1882 and 2126; 
Harl. MS. 6987; Lansd. MS. 984, ff. 106-8; 
Addit MS. 6603, passim ; Oalend^ of State 
Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1696, and following years 
passim, especially 1696-7 pp« 361, 487| 1698-1601 
pp. 64, 96, 97, 1601-8 p. 184, 1610-18 pp. 24, 
680 ; Owen's Epigrams, 8rd (jolL 391.] T. S. 

MATTHEWS. [See also Mathews.] 

MATTHEWS, HENRY (1789-1828), 
judge and traveller, fifth son of John Mat- 
thews fq.v.], of Belmont, Herefordshire, born 
in 1789, received his education at Eton, and 
afterwards became a fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1812, 
and M.A. in 1815. In 1817 he left England 
for the continent on account of ill-health, 
and on his return he published his well- 
known ‘Diary of an Invalid, being the 
Journal of a Tour in pursuit of health ; in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, in 
the years 18x7, 1818, and 1819,’ London 
(two editions), 1820, 8vo. This work at- 
tracted much popular favour; it was re- 
printed, 2 vols. 1822, 8vo, and reached a fifth 
edit. London, 1835, 8vo. 

In 1821, having been previously called to 
the bar, he was appointed advocate-fiscal of 
Ceylon, and fulfilled the duties of that office 
till October 1827, when he was promoted to 
the judicial bench on the vacancy occasioned 
W the death of Sir Hardinge Giffard [q. v.] 
Me died in Ceylon on 20 May 1826, ana was 
interred in St. Peter's Church, in the Fort of 
Colombo. 

By his marriage with Emma, daughter of 
William Blount, esq., of Orleton Manor, 
Herefordshire he had an only son, Henry 
Matthews, Q.C., M.P. for East Birmingham, 
and home secretary in Lord Salisbury's ad- 
ministration, 1886->92, who was created 
Viscount Llandaff in 1895. 

[Gent. Mag. 1828, ii. 647 ; Graduati Gantabr. ; 
Lowndes’s BibL Man. (Bohn), p. 1618 ; Walford’s 
County Families, 1892, p. 706.] T. C. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN (1755-1826), phy- 
sician and p(Mt, baptised SO Oct 1755, was 
the only surviving ctdld of William Matthews 
of Burton, in Linton, Herefordshire, who 
died 20 Auff. 1799, by his wife Jane, daimhter 
of Philip Hoskyns of Bernithen Court, Merp- 
fordshire, who) died 20 May 1768. Both 
were^ buried in Linton churchyard. He 
matrioolated from Merton Oollege, Oxford, 
on 14 Feb. 1772, and graduated B.A 1778, 
M.A 1779, M.B. 1781. and M.D. 1782. On 
80 Sept. 1782 he was a candidate for the Ool- 
lege of Physicians, and a year later he be- 
came a fellow. From 20 April 1781 to his 
J resignation in 1783 he was ^yaiciin to St 
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George’s Horaital, London, and in 1784 he de- 
liver^ the Gulstonian lectures, after which 
he withdrew to his natiye county. Matthews 
then acquired the estate of Clwonger, near 
Hereford, and built on it in 178§-^ the 
present mansion of Belmont, situated on the 
hanks of the Wye, and adorned with exten- 
sive lawns and plantations. A sapling 
planted by him in 1788 is famous as Oolonei 
Matthews’s oak, and is marked by a cast- 
iron tablet. Its trunk is 22 feet in circum- 
ference, and it contains 140 feet of timber 
(Mukrxt, Herefird Handbook^ p. 816). For 
the rest of his life he took a leading part in 
county affairs. He acted as mayor of Here- 
ford in 1793, and was senior alderman and 
magistrate for twenty years. He was also 
colonel of the first regiment of Hereford 
militia, chairman of quarter sessions, and 
member for the county firom 81 March 1608 
to 1806. After a protracted illness he died 
at Belmont on 16 Jan. 1826, when a monu- 
ment to his memoi^ was placed in the south 
aisle of Olehonger Ohurch. Matthews man- 
ned at Marcle, Herefordshire, on 9 Nov. 
1778, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Arthur Ellis, who died 7 Nov. 1823, aged 66. 
They had issue eight sons and six daughters, 
and among their sons were Oharles SWnner 
Matthews, the friend of Byron, and Henry 
Matthews [q. v.l, author of ‘ The Diary of 
an Invalid? 

Matthews was a man of versatile disposi- 
tion and generous tastes, which frequently 
occasioned him pecuniary loss. His works 
are anonymous. The best-known of them, a 
very ineffective parody of Pope’s ^Eloisa,’ 
which was long attributed to Porson fWAT- 
BON, Life of PorsoTij pp. 289-92), is ‘ Eloisa 
en Dishabille : bei^ a New Version of that 
Lady’s celebrated Epistle to Abelard, done 
into familiar English metre by a Louxiger,’ 
1760. It was repnnted in 1801, and again in 
1822, when the bookseller put on the title- 
page that it was * ascribed to Porson.’ Mat- 
thews wrote ‘ A Sketch from the Landscape : 
a Didactic Poem, addressed to R. Payne 
Knight,’ 1794, an attack which Knight, in 
the Advertisement to the second edition of 
the * Landscape,’ stigmatised as sort of 
doggerel ode ’ and * a contemptible publica- 
tion.’ The ^Fables from La Fontaine, in 
English Verse,’ published by Matthews in 
1820, were marked by sprightlines^ but not 
infrequently offended through dmuseness 
and partisan allusaons to the politics of ^e 
day. He composed many fbptive paces in 
prose and vrnse. 

[Duncomb’s HeNfocdahire, ii. 887-8, 402, iii. 
174, 216 ; Gent Mag. 1828, pt.i^. 868 ; Moore’s 
Lord Byron, ad. 1846, p. 129; Aster’s Alumni 


Oxon.; Mnnk’s OolLofPl^ 2nd ed.ii. 882-8; 
Bobtnson’s Hereford Mansions, pp. 66, 181.1 

W. P. C. 

MATTHEWS or MATHEWS. LE- 
MUEL CA 1661-17061, archdeacon ofbown, 
younger son of Marmaduke Matthews [q. v.], 
was bom at Swansea in ld4A and matricu- 
lated from Lincoln College, Oxiord, on 26 May 
1661 (Fosxbb, AUirnm, 1600-17^. He 
proceeded M.A. before 1667 (see JSZMs on 
Jeremy Taylor). Soon after leaving Oxford 
Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down, Oonnor, and 
Dromore, made Matthews his chaplain, and 
presented him to the rectory of Lenaiy (now 
Glenavy), co. Antrim (see RngviB, JScoled- 
astical Antiqtdtiea of Down, Oonnor, and 
Dromore, p. 47). At the bishop’s death in 
1667 Matthews published * A Pandarique 
EWie upon the Death of the R. R. Father 
in God Jeren^, late Lord Bishop of Donne, 
Connor, and Dromore.’ On 26 Oct. 16^ he 
was collated to the prebend of Camcsstle, 
CO. Antrim (installed 6 Jan. 1607). He ob- 
tained on 2 Nov. 1674 the archdeaconry of 
Down, and in 1690 was made chancellor, or 
vicar-general, of Down and Connor. In this 
position he acquired almost entire control 
of the diocese, the bishop, Thomas Hacket, 
D.D., beii^ non-resident (Lanedotone MS, 
446, fol. 126). Matthewsused his inflnencefor 
his own advantage. He held altogether nine 
livings, and was accused of simony in ob- 
taining Archdeacon Baynard’s resignation 
in order to collate his nephew, Philip Mat- 
thews, M.A., to the archdeaconry of Oonnor 
in 1689, and of illegally presenting John 
Francis to the prebend of Down in 1690 or 
1691. Matthews was attainted with other 
protestant clergymen by James H’s Irish par- 
liament of 1689. 

In February 1694 a special visitation was 
held (22 Feb.-17 April 1694) at Lisburn by 
a royal commission to inquire into the mis- 
demeanours of Matthews and others. The 
commission was executed by Anthc^ Dop- 
ping Hq. v.l bishop of Meam, and William 
King [q. v.j, bishop of Derry, and they found 
Matthews guilW of maintenance, in a suit 
between John MNeale, dean of Down, and a 
Mr. Major, of non-residence and neglect of 
various duties. Suits were also commmioed 
against him by Talbot Keen for non-pay- 
ment of proxy money, non-exhibitiott ct ms 
collative title, and non-iesidenoe on the 
reotmdes atta<med to his arohdsiooii^. He 
was suspended from $31 offices dunng the 
pleasure of the crown. He immediately agi* 
tatedforhis restomtioii,and addieesedasenes 
at sppeals— fourteen in all— to Lofd-disa- 
esllm Oox, Freeman, and Phipps in suo- 
cession, and to filing William, and Qusen 
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Anne (Majst, Church of Ireland, ii. 4^. In 
* A Letter to the Right Reyeiend WiUiam 
rSiugl Lord Bishop of Deny.* printed in 
1708, ne protested that he had resided for 
nineteen Tears in Lisburn 'neer the center’ of 
his archdeaconry, and had spent much on 
seyeral other parishes. 

After he hM presented a petition to Sir 
Richard Cox oP 8 Sept. 1703, the iudces on 
4 Dec. reported their opinion that ne would 
be allowed a commission of delemtes. Delays 
followed, and Matthews set mrth, early in 
1704, his claim to such a commission in two 
pamphlets, one called * Demonstrations that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland is bound by 
the Statute and Common Law, and also by 
his Commission and Oath as Loid Chancellor, 
to grant a Commission of Delegates ; ’ and 
the other, 'The Argument of Archdeacon 
Mathews * [Dublin], 1704. In reply to further 
appeals, Sir Richaid Cox at the end of 1704 
summoned all parties concerned to appear 
in the exchequer chamber on 20 Jan. 1705. 
Matthews subsequently printed ' A Brief of 
the Printed Argument of Archdeacon Ma- 
thews on his Petition to the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland,’ n.d., and on 6 June 1705 he pre- 
sented a new petition to the house of peers in 
Dublin. The lord^ in an address on 16 June 
to the Duke of Ormonde, lord-lieutenant, 
prayed that he should be relieved (Add, MS, 
21182, fol. 80, indexed * Samuel Mathews’). 

Matthews had adherents, notably Jo^ 
Pooley, D.D., bishop of l^phoe, who adds to 
his autograph, in a copy 01 Matthews's ’ Ar- 
gument the words ' sent me Noy^*» ri]704 
by the ill-treated author, Archde. Mathews’ 
{ii. Cotton, Faeti EcoUe, Hib, v. 24^. Mat- 
thews’s tracts were not generally ofiered for 
sale, but swm to haye been distributed 
among his friends (ift.) They are consequently 
now yeiy rare. Cotton says that Matthews 
was restored to his prebend, but not to his 
archdeaconry. He died unmarried after 
1706. By what university he was created 
doctor of diyinity does not appear. 

rOotton’s Fasti Ecolss. Hib. iii. 281-8, 241, 
267,271. y. 241, 242; Mant'a Hist. of theChumh 
of Inland, ii. 42-8 (s. n. Leonard Matthews) ; 
Git. of ths library of Trinity Coll. Dublin : 
Killen’s Beekeiastieal Hist of Inland, 1876, ii. 
186; Raid’s Hist of the Presbyterian Church 
in Inland, sd. Kiilsn, 1887, ii. 488, 489 ; Laos- 
downs Ha Na 446, ft l24-a] 0. F. B. 

MAinrSEWS, MARMADUKE (1606- 
1688P),Welsh nonconformist, was the eon of 
^tthnw Matthews (or Matnew Jones P) of 
Swansea, where he was bom in 1606. He 
maculated at AH SooIs’O^^ 

S^b. 1628-4, and proceeded BA. on 26Feb. 
1684-6^ and MA. on 6 July 1627 (Foam, 


Alumni Oxon,) In 1686 Laud, in the an- 
nual account of his proyince {Lambeth MSS, 
yol. 948; cf. Db. Keeb, Nonconformity in 
Wales, pp. 85-6), notes that he was yicar 
of Penmain in Gower, and was ^ preaching 
against all holy-dm.’ He was ' inhibited ’ by 
the Bishop of St. Dayids, and when proceed- 
ii^ were begun against him in the court of 
high commission he fled to New England. 
He yisited the West Indies, and finaUy be- 
came a I teaching-elder ’ of the church of 
Maldon in New England. In 1668 he was 
induced by his fnend and patron Colonel 
Philip Jones [q* y.], who chiefly supported 
bis wife and family during his exile, to re- 
turn to Swansea. He was ^pointed the 
minister of the parish of St. JoWs, Swan- 
sea, from which place he was ejected in 1662. 
He afterwards preached, by tne connivance 
of the magistrates, ' in a little cbapel at the 
end of the town,’ and under the indulgence 
panted by Charles II to nonconformists in 
1672, he took out a license to preach as an 
independent in his own house at Swansea 
(Rees, cit. p. 177). He died there about 
1688. In his old age he was supported by 
his children, ' of whom two or tnree were 
sober conformists' (Calamt, Account, ed. 
1718, ii. 782) ; one of them, Lemuel, is sepsr 
rately noticed. Perhaps Edward Matthews, 
who matriculated at New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
on 11 July 1684, aged 19, and is described as 
a son of Matthew Jones of Swansea, was 
a younger brother of Matthews. 

Mamaduke was author of ' The Messiah 
Magnified by the Mouthes of Babes in Ame- 
rica,' London, 1659, 8vo. It is dedicated to 
Philip, Lord Jones. 

[Rees’s Nonconfonnity in Wales, pp. 35, 86, 
58-4, 177 ; Calamy's Account, ut supra; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses, 1600-1714; Matthews’ Mes- 
siah Magnified, Ded.] D. Ll. T. 

MATTHEWS, THOMAS, translator of 
the Bible, pseudonym for John Rogers 
(1500 P-1555) [q.v.] * 

MATTHEWS, THOMAS (1805-1889), 
actor and pantomimist, bom 17 Oct. 1805, 
entered as a boy the omce of the ' Indepen- 
dent Whig,* subsequently known after other 
cbai^ as the ' Sunday Times.’ After ap- 
pearing at the Olpipic Theatre he went to 
Sadlers Wells, where, on the retirement of 
Grimaldi in 1828, he appealed, 26 Dec. 1829, 
as clown in a pantomime called * The Hag 
of the Forest.’ Upon the reyival of ‘ Mother 
Goose * he played down for fifty nights, after 
being coached by GrimaldL He then ap- 
peared at Oovent Garden in ancceaaiye years 
in 'Poaa in Boots,’ 'Old Mother Hubbard,’ 
'Whittington and hia Cat,’ and 'Gammer 
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Qurton/ At DriOT Lane he created a senea- 
tion by imitating Bnyemay in < La Oachuca.’ 
His Orson was uso a hit. Engaged by Mao- 
ready at 8 /. per week, 20 July 1837, he re- 
appeared at Covent Garden, where he brought 
out *Fair Hosamond/ and danced a mock 
b'ayad^ dance. He visited Scotland and 
pUyud in Edinburgh and elsewhere, and re- 
turned to the Olympic in Nelson Lee^s pan- 
tomime * Biddle me, Biddle me Bee ; ’ then 
went to Paris, where, August 1842, he super- 
intended the production at the yari 6 t& of 
a pantomime called ^ Arlequin.’ Th 6 ophile 
Gautier speaks of his get-up as of ^ a rare 
fantasy,’ and praises his parody of the * Oa- 
chuca’ {JjArt Di'amatique en FrancCf ii. 
260). 

In 1843 he played at Drui^ Lane in 
Planch 6 ’s * Fortunio,’ was seen in ballet at 
Yauxhall with thePa^es and Bosina Wright 
in 1847, was clown in 1848 in * Harlequin 
Lord Lovel * at the Surrey, was at the Mary- 
lebone in 1861, and in the following year was 
at Drury Lane in Blanchard’s * Dame Durden 
and the Droll Days of the Merry Monarch.* 
In other pantomimes at the Adelphi, Drury 
Lane, Oovent Garden, and in the country, he 
was familiarly known, singing constantly the 
songs of ^ Hot Codlings,^ * Tippitywitchet,* 
and the * Life of a Clown,* the last composed 
for him by Balfe. In 1859 he gave an enter- 
tainment. After this he played at Drury 
Lane 14 the burlesque introductions to various 
pwtomimes. His last appearance was at 
Drury Lane in 1865 in * Hop 0 ’ my Thumb.’ 
He then retired. After being bedridden for 
four months he died at Brighton, 4 March 
1889, and was buried in Brighton cemetery. 
He was the last of the old-fashioned clowns, 
sang in approved fashion, transmitted the 
tramtions of Grimaldi, was a prudent man, 
and was much respected. 

[Personal recollections ; Era newspaper, 
9 March 1880; Era Almanack, various years; 
Scott and Howard’s Life of B.L. Blanchaid ; Daily 
News, 11 March 1889; Theatrical Times, i. 274; 
Dramatic and Musical Beview, various years ; 
Pollock’s Macready’s Beminiscences.] J. E. 

MATTHIAS. [See Mathias.] 

MATTHIESSEN, AUGUSTUS (1831- 
1870), chemist and phmcist, was bom in 
London on 2 Jan. 1831. His father, who died 
while Matthiessen was quite young, was a 
merchant. A paralytic seisure during in- 
fai^ produced a permanent and severe 
twitchW of Matthieesen’s right band. Not- 
withstandiim the taste for chemistry which 
he dii^layed as a boy, he wa^ upon leaving 
adiool, sent by his guardians to learn farm- 
ing with a Dorset firmer, as being the only 


occupation suited to his condition. His in- 
clination vraa then towards a businesB career, 
but becoming interested in agricultural che- 
mistry, then in its earliest infuicy in this 
country, he immediately, on coming of age, 
went to Giessen, where he studied under Will 
and BufP, and graduated Ph.D. From 1853 
he ment nearly four years under the direction 
of Bunsen at Heidelberg, and by means of 
his electrolytic method isolated the metals 
calcium and strontium in the pure state ibr 
the first time. In Kirchhoff *8 laboratory he 
studied the electrical conductivity first of 
the new metals, and then of many others. 
His results were published in Poggendorff’s 
‘ Annalen ’ and the * PhilosophicarMagasine * 
for 1857. He returned to London in 1867 
with a thorough knowledge of the methods 
of physics and of inorganic chemistry, and 
studied organic chemistry with Hofmann at 
the Boyal College of Ohemistry^ The work 
done under Hofmann’s direction was not im- 
portant, but it led the way to Matthiessen’s 
considerable researches on the opium alka- 
loids of later years. Matthiessen soon fitted 
^ a laboratory on his own account at No. 1 
Torrington Place, where he began a series of 
investigations on the physical properties of 
pure metals and alloys which nas become 
classical. 

The preparation of copper of the greatest 
conducting power possible had become a 
question of great practical importance in 
connection with telegraphy. Matthiessen 
showed that the discrepancies of previous 
observations and the low conductivity of 
certain samples of the metal supposed to be 
pure were due to the presence of minute 
quantities of other elements. He embodied 
I his results both in a report presented in 1860 
to the government committee appointed to 
I inquire into the subject, and in a conjoint 
pa^r with Holzmann, published in the 
< Philosophical Transactions.* In 1861 he 
became a fellow, and afterwards a member 
of the council of the Bcwal Society. In 
1862 he was elected to the lectureship on 
chemistry at St. Mary’s Hospital, a post 
which he held till 1868. During 1862-5 he 
undertook important voluntary work for the 
British Association committee on electrical 
standurda, and in the latter year constructed 
for them ten standards and several copies of 
these, made from various metals and alloys. 
In 1867 he summarised his work on the con- 
stitution of allm in a lecture given befbre 
the Ohemical Society {Chem. 8oe. Jmtm, 
1867, p. 201). Besides pointiiig out a xe- 
markahle difference in the behaviour of tin, 
lead, line, and cadmium in aUoyi from ^t 
of other metals, he made two general fug- 
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gefltioDS great importance: first, that 
email anunuita of impurity in a metal do not 
brthw direct action produce the reuwkable 
daanges in physical properties to which their 
presence ooResponds, but that they cause the 
metal with wmch they are alloyed to assume 
an allotropic form ; and secondly, that in most 
oases allo^ must be considered as * solidified 
solutions. In 1668 Matthiessen was ap- 
pointed lecturer on chemistry at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in conjunction with 
Professor Odling ; on the latter’s res^ation 
in 1670 he became sole lecturer. In 1869 
he was awarded a royal medal by the Roy^ 
Society 'for his researches on the electric 
and other physical and chemical properties 
of metals and their alloys.’ Besides his other 
work he had a large private practice as a 
consulting chemist, and from January 1869 
to June 1670 was one of the editors of the 
' Philosophical Magazine.’ In 1870 he was 
appointed examiner to the university of Lon- 
don. On 6 Oct. of the same year he com- 
mitted suicide, his mind having given way 
under severe nervous strain. At the time 
of his death he was occupied with the ex- 
periments on the ehemicm nature of pure 
cast-iron, of committee appointed to in- 
quire into which he was a member, and also 
with experiments with a view to the con- 
struction of a standard pyrometer. 

^e 'Royal Society’s Gatalo^e’ contains 
a list of thi^-eight papers published by Mat- 
thiessen alone, and 01 twenty-three published 
coiyointty wiw Von Bose, Burnside, Carey 
Foster, Uockin, Holzmann, Russell, 8zce- 
panowwi, Vogt, and Wright. The most im- 
portantappeaM in the ' Philosophical Trans- 
actions ’ and 'Proceedings’ of the Royal 
Society, the ' British Amooiation Reports,’ 
' Journalof the Chemical Society,’ and ' Philo- 
aophical Magasine,’ from which many were 
reprinted in foreign periodicals. Matthies- 
aen’s researches show remarkable acute- 
ness, experimental skill, and conscientious- 
ness, tether with a distinct power of gene- 
ralisation. That with his physical defect he 
dkould have accomplished so much didicate 
and exact work is a proof of rare pereeve- 
ranoe. Matthieesen oore a high personal 
eharaoter among his contemporaries. 

[Bssidii thaaouroetainedy quoted, see Times, 
8 Get. 1870; Nature, ii. 476, 617; Phanna- 
eeutleal Jonnial,[ll^i. 817; Chemical News, uii. 
188 ; JoBva. Chem.ooc. 1870, p. 816 ; Amerioui 
Jomal of Beieiiee, [8] i. 78; Proc. Boy. Soe. 
wifi. 111.] P. J. H. 

MATnXBUL ISABELLA (1746-1896), 
eotreei, wae the daughter of a low comedian 

turned Imwia Hallam, who acted at the older 
ttieatre in Goodman’t Fielda (not to be con- 


founded with the Goodman’s Fields theatre), 
of which his brother William Hallam, founder 
of a theatrical 'dynasty’ in America, was 
manager. At this house, sometimes known 
as the New Wells, Leman Street, Goodman’s 
Fields, there were three Hallams, Hallam 
sen., Lewis Hallam, and George Hallam (Gb- 
io]si), besides a Mrs. Hallam. The relations 
of the various members of this family, or 
families of this name, have received much 
attention in America, but nothing very defi- 
nite is known. The ' New Monthly Maga- 
zine ’ for 1826, in a eulogistic article full of 
errors, speaks of the Hallam killed by Mack- 
lin as her father, which he was not. He 
does not appear even to have been her grand- 
father. Mrs. Hallam, who became in Ame- 
rica by marriage a Mrs. Douglass, was a rela- 
tive of Rich of Covent Garden, and was the 
mother of Isabella Hallam. Left behind by 
her father and mother upon their departure 
for America, Isabella was educated oy her 
aunt, Mrs. Barrington, also an actress. She 
is said to have played at Oovent Garden, 
when four-and-a-half years old, the part of 
the Parish Girl in 'What d’ye Call ItP ’ and, 
not long after, the child in ' Coriolanus.’ Her 
first traceable appearance is, however, given 
vaguely by Genest, 1762-8, at Covent Garden, 
as the Duke of York in ' King Richard HI.’ 
On 14 Feb. she was Page in the * Orphan’ to 
the Monimia of Mrs. Bellamy, 10 Dec. 1764 ; 
the child in ' Coriolanus,’ assigned to Thomas 
Sheridan, 19 Feb. 1767 ; Page in ' Rover.’ 
Mattocks, subsequently her husband (ef. 
1804), appeared for the first time at Covent 
Garden as Macbeatb, 1 Nov. 1767, and on 
the 6th Miss Hallam played the Boy in 
‘ Ki^ Henry V.' On 22 April 1767 she was 
Robin in the ' Merry Wives of Windsor,* her 
aunt, Mrs. Barrington, being Mrs. Page. On 
10 April 1761, for Barrington’s benefit, she 
played Juliet to the Romeo of Ross. She was 
announced as ' a young gentlewoman, being 
her first appearance (as a woman).’ She re- 
peated this performance 22 April 1762. In 
1762-8 she was regularty engaged, playing 
Dorinda in the '(Beaux) Stratagem, babella 
in the ' Wonder,’ Isahinu in the 'Busy Body,’ 
Parisatis in the * Rival Queens,’ the ^incess 
in ' King Heniy V ,’ Serraa in the ' O^han,’ 
Selima in 'Tamerlane,’ Sylvia in the 'Re- 
cruiting Officer,’ Naicissa in 'Love’s Last 
Shift,’ Angelica in the 'Constant Couple,’ 
the Lady in ' Oomus,’ and Miss Hoyden, and 
being the original Lucinda in Biekeistafb’s 
• Love in a Vfllage,’ 8 Dec. 1762. Teresia in 
the 'Squire of Alsatia,’ Isabella in 'Wit 
without Money, ’Nysa in ' Midaa ’were added 
to her repertory the following season, in which 
also she wimi,9 Dec. 1768, theoriginal Nancy 
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in Murphy’s * What we must all come to/ 
On 29 Oct. 1764 she played Cordelia for 
the tot time, and was suhseqnently Lady 
Harriet in the * Funeral/ was tlie original 
Lady Julia in Arne’s ^Ghiardian Outwitted,’ 
12 Dec. 1764, the original Theodosia in 
Bickersti^ffe’s 'Maid of the Mill,’ 81 July 
1766, and 19 Feb. PoUy in the same play. 

On 24 April 1765, for her own benefit, as 
Mrs. Mattocks late Miss Hallam, riie played 
the Lady in 'Comas’ and Sophy m the 
' Musical Lady’ of George Colman, not pre- 
viously seen at Covent Garden. On 2 May 
she was the original Elvira in the ' SpaAisn 
Lad^’ attributed to Hull, her husband play- 
ing Worthy. A few days later she played 
Maria in the ' Citizen.’ Until her retirement 
in 1808 she remained at Covent Garden, of 
which she became a chief support. In the 
seasons of 1784-^ and 1785-6 she was ap- 
parently not engaged, and in the summers of 
1772-<5 inclusive, and probably in very many 
others, she played an extensive range of 
characters in Livexpool, where her husband 
became manager of a ^eatre. She played 
also with him at Portsmouth, where he was 
for a time a manager. On 22 J une she made 
her first appearance at the Haymarket, play- 
ing for the tot tkne Mrs. Oakley to the 
Ofudey of Pope. Among the characters en- 
trusted to her at Covent Garden were Her- 
mione, Lucia in ' Cato/ Bosetta in ' Love in 
a Village,’ Lucy Lockit, Phesdra in ‘ Am- 
phitryon,’ Hoxana, Octaviain' AllforLove/ 
Statira, Elvira in ' Spanish Friar,’ Clarissa 
in ' Lionel and Clarissa,^ Julia in ' Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ Leonora in ' Revenge/ Miss 
Prue, Charlotte Rusport, Celia in you 
like it,’ Queen in ' Richard III/ Lydia Lan- 
guish, .Emilia in ' Othello,’ Audrey, and Til- 
burina. In Liverpool she was seen, among 
many other parts both tragic and comic, as 
Mommia in the 'Orphan/ Portia in the 
' Merchant of Venice,’ Angelica in ' Love for 
Love,’ Constance in ' King John/ Julia in 
the ' Rivals,’ Rosalind, Imogen, and Helena 
in ' All’s well that en^ well.’ Her original 
parts at Covent Garden were numerous. She 
was, 6 Dec. 1765, the tot Amelia in ' Sum- 
mer’s Tale,’ a three-act musical comedy by 
Cumberland, whose tot acted piece it was. 
Her singing saved it, and it was reduced to 
two acts and rechriatened ' Amelia,’ 8 Deo. 
1766; Fanny, the heroine of the' Aocom- 
plish^ Maia,^ a translation by Toms of ' La 
Buona Figliuola;^ Priscilla in BickeratafiTe’s 
' Love in the City/ 21 Feb. 1767, in which 
shsacted ' inimitably ; ’Gtortmdein the 'Royal 
Merchant,’ 14 Dec. 1767, founded by Hnll 
on the 'Beffgaris Bush’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; OBvia in the 'Oood-natured Man,’ 


29 Jan. 1768; Aspasia in 'Cyrus/ adapted 
by JohnHool^S Dm. 1768 ; Honour in 'Tom 
Jones/ 14 Jan. 1769, translated firom the 
' Tom Jones ’ of Poinsinet, given in Paris at 
the ThMtre desltali^ four yearspreviously ; 
Lettice in Colman’s ' Man and Wife/ 7 0^. 
1769; Lucy Waters in Cumberland’s 'Bro- 
thers/ 2 Dec. 1769. Genest in error miwoB 
to her Sophia, which was played Mm. 
Yates ; Albina in Mason’s ' Eifrida,’ 21 Nov. 
1772; Jenny in O’Hara’s 'Two Misers,’ 21 Jan. 
1775; Daraxa in 'Edward and Eleonora/ 
18 March 1775, altered from Thomson ^ 
Hull ; Louisa in the ' Duenna,’ 21 Nov. 1776 ; 
Priscilla Tomboy in the ' Romp/ 28 March 
1778 ; Mrs. Racket in the ' Belle’s Stratagem/ 
22 Feb. 1780 ; Sophy in Mrs. Cowley’s ' Which 
is the Man,’ 9 Feb. 1782; Olivia in Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s ' A Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ 25 Feb. 
1788 ; Lady Tremor in Mrs. Tnchbald’s ' Such 
things are,’ 10 Feb. 1787 ; Betty Blackberry 
in Oolman’s ' Farmer,’ 81 Oct. 1787 ; Mar- 
chioness Merida in Mrs. Inchbald’s 'Child 
of Nature,’ 28 Nov. 1788; Lady Peckham in 
the ' School for Arrogance,’ 4 Feb. 1791, 
Holcroto ad^tation of 'Le Glorieux’ of 
Destouches ; Mro. Warren in Holcrofb’s ' Road 
to Ruin/ 18 Feb. 1792; Miss Vortex in 
Morton’s ' Cure for the Heartache,’ 10 Jan. 
1797 ; Miss Lucretia McTab in the younger 
Colman’s ' Poor Gentleman/ 11 Feb. 18& ; 
Camilla in 'Monk’ Lewis’s 'Rugantino/ 
18 Oct. 1805. Her last original parts were 
Mrs. Trot in Morton’s ' Town and Country,’ 
10 March 1807, and Lady Wrangle in ' Too 
Friendly by Half,’ 29 Oct. 1807, an un- 
printed and anonymous piece. On 7 June 
1808, for her benefit, Mrs. Mattocks ap- 
peared for the last time, playing Flora in tne 
' Wonder,’ Cooke recited Garridr’s ' Ode,’ and 
Mrs. Mattocks then took her leave of the 
public in a prose address which was found 
' very affecting.’ She claimed to have been 
on the stage (Covent Garden) fifty-eight 
years. During later years her salaiy had 
Deen reduced. After the death of her hus- 
band, ruined by his Liverpool management, 
Mrs. Mattocks settleda portion on her daugh- 
ter, retired to Kensin^n, and confided to 
her son-in-law, a barrister named Hewson, 
the maniMment of her fortune of 6,000/., 
which bemre her premature death he spent. 
On 24 May 1818 a benefit was pven her at the 
Opera House, in which Mrs. Jordan, Quick, 
Fawcett^ Palmer, Benham, fte., took part. 
She ddivered a further address. The sum 
realised, amounting to 1,092/., was invested 
in an annuity for the actress, with some ie« 
version for her daughter. 1^ died 26 June 
1826, at Kensington. An indiflbreiit per- 
fonner in tragtedy and a seecmd-ratering&itt 
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operfti Mn. MsttockB loee to the front rank 
inomadj. In light and genteel comedy she 
obtained a distinct success, but her triumph 
was in diambermaids. Her best parts were 
Betty BQnt in the * Man of the World/ Mrs. 
Backet, Mrs. Brittle, Betty Blackberry, Ca- 
milla in ^ Bimntino/ Mrs. Placid, Mrs. Gock- 
letop in ^ML^em Antiques/ and Lucretia 
Macxab. The 'Theatrical Biography* of 
1772 credits her with ability to realise her 
parts, with sensibility^ a pleasing person, and 
an askable Toice. it says that she eloped 
to ^ance to many her husband, who was 
more of a singer than an actor, more than 
hints that the marriage was unhappy, and 
states that Mrs. Mattocks was dosely inti- 
mate with Robert Bensley [q. v.] O^Keeffe 
says that her talents were of the first order, 
and associates her Betty Blackberry with 
Edwin’s Jemmy Jumps as a treat of the 
highest order. He speaks also of Mattocks 
as a gentleman, and beloved and 

respected. Boaden declares that.’Mrs. Mat- 
toclu left no successor on the English stage, 
and the 'Monthly Mirror’ speaks of Mn. 
Davenport as vastly her inferior. With Quick 
and Lewis she formed an irresistible trio. 
She was a good hand at reciting the pro- 
logues of Miles, Peter Andrews, and others, 
and Anthonj P^uin, after some severe stric- 
tures, says m his ' Oluldren of Thespis : ’ 

Her Peckhams, her Flirts, and her Adelaides 
chann me, 

And her epilogue-speaking can gladden and 
wann me. 

Portraits of her by DeWilde as Lady Rest- 
less in ' All in the Wrong* and by Dupont 
as Louisa in the 'Duenna* are in the Gar- 
ride Club. 

[^Seilhamer’s Hiitozr of the American Theatre, 
Philadelphia, privately printed; Genest’s Ac- 
count of the English Stage ; Theatrical Biography, 
1772; Monthly Mirror, 18 June 1808; New 
Monthly Maguine; Boaden's Life; Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s lafe of Kemble ; Bernard's Reminiscences ; 
O’Keeilb’s Memoirs; Georgian Em; Clark Bus- 
sdl's Representative Actors ; Thespian Diet. ; 
DnnWs Hist of the American Theatre; Gilli- 
land^ Dramatick Mirror.] J. K. 

MATURIN, CHARLES ROBERT 
(1782«'18S4), novdiat and dramatist, was 
bom in Dublin in 1782. His family, of 
PVanoh aztraotion, had aettled in Iidand on 
the vsvooatkm of the edict of Nantea; hia 
mat-gnmdfathsr, Peter, was dean of KHUH 
from 1724 to 1741. His grandfather, Gabrid 
James Maturin, who became aidideaoon of 
Tittmbl7S8,sttooeedod Swift in the deanery 
nf St Patrick's in 1746{juid dyiim 9 Nov. 
1746 wet buried in St Patiidrs Osthedml 


fOoTTON, Fasti JEccL Sib, ii. 106). His 
lather held an important post under govern- 
ment. From a child Maturin was remark- 
able for a taste for theatricals and a general 
love of dress and display. He distinguished 
himself at Trinity C<wege, where he obtained 
a scholarship in 1708, and graduated B. A. in 
1600, but discontinue his university career 
on marrying, at the age of twenty, Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Thomas Kingsbury, after- 
wards archdeacon of Killala. Entering the 
church, he became curate, first of Loughrea, 
and afterwards of St. Peter’s, Dublin. His 
stipend was slender, and he was partly sup- 
ported by his father until the latter’s sudden 
^smisBal from office on a charge of malver- 
sation. His innocence was eventually esta- 
blished, and he obtained another appoint- 
ment, but in the meanwhile the family were 
reduced to great embarrassment. Maturin 
set up a school in addition to his curacy, 
and 1^0 betook himself to literature, suc- 
cessivety producing three romances: 'The 
Fatal Revenge, or the Family of Montorio/ 
1807; 'The wild Irish Boy/ 1808; and 
'The Milesian Chief/ 1812. These works, 
which i^peared under the pseudonym of 
Dennis Jasper Murphy, attracted consider- 
able attention, thou^ none reached a second 
edition at the time, and Maturin was un- 
able to dispose of the copyright of any of 
them except 'The Milesian Chief,* which 
Colburn bought for 80/. Scott, however, 
reviewed ' Montorio * with appreciation, and 
paid ' The Milesian Chief’ tne higher com- 

f liment of imitating it in 'The Bride of 
^ammermoor.* About 1 818 Maturin’s im- 
prudence in becoming security for an un- 
faithful friend compelled him to give up his 
house, and consequently his 8(mool. In 
these desperate circumstances he had re- 
course to Scott, sending him the manuscript 
of ' Bertram,* a tragedy which he had alreaoy 
offered unsuccessfully to a Dublin theatre. 
Scott, some time in 1814, recommended the 
play to Kemble as ' one which will either 
succeed greatly or be damned gloriouidy.* 
Kwble having declined it, Scott next sub- 
mitted it toBjrron, who first imitated Scott’s 
example in sending the author 60/. from his 
own purse, and then introduced the play to 
Kean. Kean, after some hesitation, accept^ 
it, and it was moduoed at Drury Lane on 
9 May 1816, ana ran for twenty-two nights 
brinc^ Maturin 1,000/., while the printed 
play sold at the then exorbitant charge of 
4s. id, a copy, and ran through seven editions 
within the year (GmnBBT, Sistofy qf tike 
SspUsk Stays, viil 682-8). The only dis- 
sonant note was the ho^e oriticism of 
Coleridge, who was mortified that his own 
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play had not been preferred for representa- 
tion. 

Maturin came to London, and was duly 
lionised, but he wanted conduct and know- 
ledge 01 the world ; * deluged ' Murray with 
manuscripts for the ^Quarterly/ of which 
only a rQTiew of Sheil’s * Apostate —said to 
have given Gifford unspeakable trouble to 
rewrite— could be accepted, and was only 
prevented by the earnest remonstrances of 
Scott from retorting upon Coleridge. His 
next tragedy, ' Manuel,’ was produced at 
Drury Lane on 8 March 1817, with Kean 
again in the title-rdle, and was acted five 
times ; ^ Fredolfo,’ another tragedy, followed 
at Oovent Garden on 12 May 1817, with 
Macready as Wadenberg. Both these pieces, 
though inferior, should hardly have been 
utter failures with the audiences that had 
^plauded * Bertram,’ but they were unlucky, 
llie first entirely depended upon Kean, whose 
dissatisfaction with his part paralysed his 
powers. Maturin received nothing from the 
performance of either, and thou^ Murray 
allowed him the entire profit of the printed 
edition, the publisher protested against 
Byron’s proposal to divide the proceeds of 
his ‘ Siege of Connth ’ and * Parisina ’ be- 
tween Maturin and Coleridge with such 
energy, that the idea had to be given up. 
Another tragedy, *Osmyn,’ entrusted to 
Kean for his opinion, was lost or destroyed 
while in the actor’s possession. 

Maturin returned to novel-writing, and 
* Women, or Four et Contre,’ appeared in 
1818, and in 1820 his masterpiece, *Mel- 
moth the Wanderer.’ * The Albigenses ’ was 
published in 1824, the year of his death. In 
the same year he had printed * Six Sermons 
on the Errors of the Roman Catholic Church,’ 
and in 1621 he had allowed his name to be 

K *' ed to * The Universe,’ a long poem in 
verse, really written, aswomd appear, 
by the Rev. James Wills fq. v.] His last 
years were a struggle with m-health, as well 
as embarrassment. He died at Dublin on 
80 Oct. 1824, his death, it is alleged, being 
hastened by taking a wrong medicine. His 
literary remains and correspondence are said 
— ^though the statement appears hardly cr^ 
dible — ^to have been destroyed by one of his 
sons, the Rev. William M^uiin [q. v.], who 
was offended at his father’s connection with 
the theatre. The loss was no doubt consid^ 
able, though it is impossible that Maturin 
should have corresponded with Balzac as re- 
presented, and very improbable that he coiv 
responded with Goethe. Another son, Ed- 
wara (1812-1881), emigrated to the United 
Statea^becamernrofessor of Gredr in the col- 
of South CwroliBa, subsequently lived in 


New York, published several romances and 
poems, and revised the translation of St. 
Mark’s Gospel for the American Bible Union. 

Maturin himself condemned all his early 
writings as deficient in reality. * The cha- 
racters, situations, and langu^ are drawn 
merely from imagination; my limited ac- 
quaintance with fife denied me any other 
resource.’ This obj ection, however, does not 
lie against the most celebrated among theni, 
for ^Montorio’ belongs to a species of novel 
where eve^hing that is not plagiarism must 
be invention, and where the accurate por- 
trayal of life is absolute^ excluded. The 
merits of the school of Mm. Radcliffe may 
be variously estimated, but iti productions 
must be judged by their own laws, and 
every conmtion of these is fiilfilledby * Mon- 
torio.’ ' The Wild Irish Boy,* on the other 
hand, is in the main an extravagant carica- 
ture of modem life; and *The Milesian 
Chief’ is an unsuccessful mixture of both 
styles. * Women,’ in some measure a reli- 
gious novel, is also remarkable as the only 
one of the author’s novels which affords any 
insight into the Irish society of his time, or 
from which much can be learned respecting 
his own opinions. In * Melmoth ’ the author 
returns to the manner of * Montorio’ with ma- 


tured powers, and the advantage of an impres- 
sive conception. Melmoth himsdf is hardly a 
creation, he is rather a compound of * Faust ’ 
and * The Wandering Jew ; ’ yet the senti- 
ment of supernatural awe is successfully 
evoked, and would be still more potent but 
for the extreme confusion and involution of 
the narrative. * Melmoth ’ had great influ- 
ence on the rising romantic school of France, 
and was half imitated, half parodied, in a 
sequel by Balzac, whose combination of it 
with the popular German story of *The 
Bottle Imp ’ has given hints to Mr. Steven- 
son. 'The Albigenses,’ Maturin’s last novel, 
is in some respect his best. It is full of do- 
quent passages, and though defective as a 
picture of actual life and manners, is not 
wanting in poetical tmth. The th^ tra- 
gedies, especially ' Bertram,’ exhibit zeal 
poetic^ feeling, and by the aid of spirited 
declamation and theatrical illusion might 
conceivably succeed for a time on the Btee; 
but they will not bear serious criticism. Ue 
controversial discourses ore rather platform 
addresses than sermons, but sufficiently ef- 
frctive to justify Maturin’s eontemporaay re- 
putation as a popular preacher. Of the nature 
of his literary talent he says himself: *lf 
I possess any talent, it is tluit of darimimg 
the gloomy, and of deepening the sod; m 
paintuig lue in extrem^ and re pres e n iing 
those struggles of passion when the sou 
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trembled on the Term of the unlawful and 
the unhaliowad.’ He might in addition 
hare credited himeelf with eloquence and 
r^^roached himaelf with a lack of artistic 
instinct and conatructiTe skill. Miss Jews- 
btirj also truly obaerres that his horrors are 
too purely physical. As a man he fully de- 
Toloued tne propensity to extremes whi w he 
attrioutes to himself as a writer ; he appears 
to have had no idea of measure or conduct 
in life ; every trait recorded of him| from his 
extrayamnt expenditure to his amazing por^ 
trait and the rouge he forced upon his im- 
wiUing wife, witnesses to a morbid passion 
for display: but this was a 'genuine mani- 
festation of character, not wectation but 
eccentricity. 

TThe principal authority for Matarin*s life 
and writings is the anonymous memoir, with 
bibliography, prefixed to the most recent ^ition 
erf Meknoth (1892). See also Webb’s Oompen- 
dium of Irish Biogmphy ; Bead's Irish Cabinet; 
Mr. Saintsbury’s critique in Tales of Mystery ; 
Irish Quarterly Bev. March 1862; Planche’s 
Portraits Littmires ; Smiles's Memoir of John 
Murray; Watts’s Life of Alarie A. Watts; 
Appleton's Cyclopindia of American Biography.] 


hidden under a severe exterior. He was 
perfectly certain and clear in his views — a 
quality rare in modem preachers and fieital 
to modem preaching; his simple and burning 
words reflected the zeal of his spirit. ... 1 
saw him crush by his flery words a mob of 
you^ men, who came to disturb his service 
on Aotestant principles, and drive them 
cowed and slinking from Ms church. They 
had yictoriously broken up a service in an- 
other chuzdi the previous Sunday.’ 

Maturin died at Alma House, Monkstown, 
on 30 June 1887, and after lying in state for 
four days before the altar was buried in All 
Saints’ Church on 4 July, when many dis- 
tinguished churchmen stood by his grave. 

Besides several pamphlets, single sermons, 
and addresses to the Irish Church Society, 
Maturin issued 'Six Lectures on the Events 
of Holy Week,’ Oxford, 1860, 8vo ; and in 
1888 was published posthumously ' The 
Blessedness of the Dead in Christ,’ a collec- 
tion of twenty-four of his sermons, London, 
8vo. 


[Athenmum, 1887iii. 64 (9 Jnly); Irish Times, 
4 and 6 July 1887 ; Dublin Daily ^^press, 2 July 
1887 ; Brit. Mus. Gat.] T. S. 


MATUBIN. WILLIAM (1808-1887), 
divine, son of Charles Robert Maturin [q. v.J, 
bora at Dublin in 1603, was educated at 
Dublin University, where he graduated B.A. 
in the spring commencement 1831, and ac- 
eumulated the degrees of M.A., B.D., and 
D.D. at the summer commencement 1866 
(fiat, DM, Grad, p. 37^. After serving for 
some years a curacy in Dublin, Maturin was 
presented in 1844 Iw William Le Fanu to the 
perpetual curacy or Grangegorman. A high 
churohman formed by the movement of Pusey 
and Newman, his unreserved enression of his 
views led Archbishop Whately and others 
to neglect him, so that in spite of his great 
talents as a preacher and his exemplary and 
most successful devotion to parochial details, 
he remained all his life merely incumbent of 
All Saints, Qrangegorman, with an income 
never exceeding 1001. a year, though a^ut 
1860 his friend obti lined for him the addi- 
tional post of librarian in Archbishop Marsh’s 
libraiy, Dublin. In England he would have 
been oonrideied a thoroughly moderate man, 
but to the Irish evangelical masses he always 
appeared as little removed from a papist, and 
to a large aeotion in Dublin his name was a 
term of th e olog i cal lepioaoh. Inhispeieenal 
charaeter Ma&rin was most distinguiahed. 
Afrer speaking of the great qualities of hia 
sermons, PtofeM Mahall^ says of Maturin ; 
He was a grim Dantesqne sort of man, with 
deep alfrotMn for hia fiunily and friend 


MATY, MATTHEW (1718-1776), nhy- 
sician, writer, and principal librarian of the 
British Museum, son of Paul Maty, was 
born at Montfort, near Utrecht, on 17 May 
1718. His father was a protestant refugee 
from Beaufort in Provence, who settled in 
Holland and became minister of the Wid- 
loon church at Montfort, and subsequently 
catechist at the Hague, but waa dismissed 
from his benefices and excommunicated by 
synods at Campen and the H^ue in 1730 
for maintaining, in a letter on ' The Mystery 
of the Trinity ’ to De la Chappelle, that the 
Son and Holy Spirit are two finite bei^s 
created by Gh>d, and at a certain time united 
to him (Mobhbim, Institute itfBoelea, Hist, 
1868, m. 484, and Ditaert, aa Hist, Eocles. 
pert,, ii. 390, 682). After inefiectual protest 
affainst the decision of the synods, the elder 
Maty sought refiig^ in England, but was un- 
able to find patronage there, and had to return 
to the Hague^hence his enemies drove him 
to Leyden. He was living in Leyden with 
hia brother Charles Maty, compiler at a 
greatly esteemed ' Dictionnaire gdographique 
^verael’(1701 and 1723, 4to, Amsterdam), 
in 1761, being then seventy years of age 
(Bbui^ Mimoirm, 1761, i. 171-204). He 
•ubseqwtly mturned to England, and lived 
with hia ton in London, where he died <m 
21 March 1778 (GmU. Map, 177^ p. 166, 

••V. Mat^). 

Matthew waa entazed at Leyden Univer- 
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sity on 81 March 1732, and graduated FhJ). 
in 1740, the subject for his inaugural disser* 
tation f which shows Monteso uieu’s influence) 
being * Custom/ A French version of the 
Latin original, greatly modified and improved, 
.appeared at Utrecht in 1741 under the title 
.'Essai BUT rUsage,’ and attracted some at- 
tention; He also g^uated M.D. at Leyden, 
11 Feb. 1740, with a parallel dissertation, 
^ De Oonsuetudinis Efficacia in Corous Huma- 
num.’ In 1741 he came over to London and 
set up in practice as a physician. He fre- 
quented a club which numbered Drs. Par- 
sons, Templeman, Watson, and Fothergill 
among its members, and met every fortnight 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but soon began to 
devote his best energies to literature. He 
commenced in 1750 the publication of the 
bi-monthly ' JoumalBritannique,’ which was 
printed at the Hague, and gave an account 
in French of the chief productions of the 
English press. The ^ Journal,’ which had a 
considerable circulation in the Low Countries, 
on the Rhine, and at Paris, Geneva, Venice, 
and Rome, as well as in England, became in 
Maty’s hands an instrument of ingenious 
eulogy ; and it continued to illustrate, in 
Gibbon’s words, * the taste, the knowledge, 
and the judgement of Maty ’ until December 
1755, by which time it had introduced him 
to a very wide circle of literary flriends. 
He had been elected F.R.S. on 19 Dec. 1751, 
and in 1753, upon the establishment of the 
British Museum, he was nominated, together 
with James Empson, an under-librarian, the 
appointment being confirmed in June 1756. 
On 1 March 1760 he unsuccessfully applied 
to the Duke of Newcastle for the post of 
secretaiT to the Society of Arts ; but ne was 
in March 1762 elected foreign secretary of the 
Royal Society, in succession to Dr. James 
Parsons, whose Sloge was written by him (it 
is print^ in Lit Anecd. v. 474-89). He was 
atthis time member of aliterary society which 
included Jortih, Wetstein, Ralph Heathcote, 
De Missy, and Dr. Thomas Birch. On the 
resignation of the post by Birch (who died 
a few months later and left him his exe- 
cutor), Ma^ was, SO Nov. 1765, ^pointed 
secret^ of the Rojyal Society. He was in 
the same vear admitted a licentiate of the 
GoUege of Physicians. 

Finallvyin 1772, on the death of Dr. Gbwin 
Knight |.q.T.]t Maty was nominated his suc- 
cessor as principal librarian of the British 
MusenuL l%e courtesy with which M^ 
had hitherto dischazged the duties of aoice- 
rone is praised W Qrosley (1766), but in his 
capacity as diief librarian he placed, like his 
predecessor, every difficulty m the way of 
visitoBa, wl^ after obtaining tickets, were 
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hurried silently through Montagu House in 
a regulation period of thirty minutes (Hur- 
lOF, Jownuty to England^ pp. 187^06). He 
bought a number cu valuable books for the 
Museum at Anthony Askew’s sale in 1775. 

Maty died on 2 July 1776. The trying 
disease to which he succumbed had troubled 
lum for nearly ten years ; it was primarily 
due to an ulcerated mtestine. A short ac- 
count of his illness and of the appearance of 
his dead body, examined on 8 jufy 1776, 
was contributed by Drs. Hunter and Henry 
Watson to vol. Ixvii. pt. ii. pp. 608-13 of 
the ^Philosophical Transactions.’ He was 
twice married : first to Elisabeth Boisragon, 
by whom he had a son Paul Henry, who is 
separate^ noticed, and three daughters, of 
whom Louisa (d. 1809) married Rogers 
(1732-1795), only son of John Jortin [q. v.l, 
and Elizabeth married Obadiah Justamond, 
F.R.S., surgeon of Westminster Hospital, 
and translator of Abb6 Raynal’s ^ History of 
the East and West Indies,’ and secondly 
to Mary Deners. His boo^ were sold in 
1777 by Benjamin White. 

Without striking talent. Maty was a man 
of ability, who was always on good terms 
with those best able to contribute to his ad- 
vancement. Gibbon, loohiug about in 1760 
for a discriminating critic and judge of his 
first performance, ' The Essay on the Study 
of Literature,’ pitched upon Maty, whom 
he knew as the ^candid and pleasing’ re- 
viewer of the * Journal Britannique, and 
described as ' one of the last disciples of the 
school of Fontenelle.’ Gibbon subsequently 
revised the * Essay ’ in accordance with his 
correspondent’s friendly advice. Maty cor- 
rected the proof-sheets of the work previous 
to its appearance in the foUow^ year, and 
insertea * an elegant and flattering epistle to 
the author, composed with so mu^ art, that 
in cose of defeat his favourable report might 
have been ascribed to the indulgence of a 
friend for the rash attempt of a young Eng- 
lish gentleman.’ Though generally of so 
concLuatory a disposition, Maty was one of 
the few persons against whom Dr. Johnson 
harbours resentment. When his name was 
mentioned in 1766 by Dr. William Adams 
[q.v.] as a suitable assistant in the projected 
review of literature, Johnson’s sole comment 
was, ' The little black dog ! Pd throw him 
into the Thames flrst.’ hutched earned the 
doc^s dislike by a very disingenuous aUu- 
non in his * Jounml* to Johnson’s relations 
with Ohesterfirid (a patron of his own) ; he 
had also oomment^ on J<dinson’i ^ foUHesse 
de fiodre eonnoitre ses pr^pes dtfb politiqoe 
et rdigion’ in his * Biotienagv’ tad was a 
strong pertisaaof the unaeoeptaueOe]^^ 
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MoB&Air in NoteB and QuerieBf 2nd ser. 
iy. 341). He wai in frequent interoourse with 
Sloaneandother flcientinc men, was an earnest 
^yocate of inoculation, and when doubts of 
itseomplete efficacy were entertained experi- 
mented on himself. A portrait of Maty was 
^ his own order engrayed after his death by 
Airtolozzi to be giyen to his friends. Of these 
a hundred copies were struck off and the plate 
destroyed. An oil portrait by Bartholomew 
Dupan in the board room at the British Mu- 
seum depicts a young man with a refined and 
amiable face. 

Maty’s chief works are: 1. *Ode sur la 
Rebellion en £cosBe,’8vo, Amsterdam, 1746. 
2. * Essai sur le Caract^re du Grand Medecin, 
ou E We Critique de Mr. Herman Boerhaaye,’ 
8vo, Colome, 1747. 8. ‘Authentic Me- 

moirs of the Life of Richard Mead, M.D.,’ 
12mo, London, 1756. Expanded from the 
memoir in the ‘Journal Britannique.’ 

At the time of his death Maty nad nearly 
finished the ‘ Memoirs of the Earl of Ches- 
terfield,’ which were completed by his son- 
in-law Justamond, and prefixed to the earl’s 
‘Miscellaneous Works, ^ 2 yols. 4to, 1777. 
Maty had been one of Chesterfield’s executors. 
He completed for the press Thomas Birch’s 
‘ Life 01 John Ward,’ published in 1766, and 
translated from the French ‘ A Discourse on 
Inoculation, read before the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, 24 April 1764, by Mr. 
La Condamine,’ with a preface, postscript, 
and notes, 17^, 8yo, and ‘New Obserya- 
tions on Inoculation, by Dr. Garth, Professor 
of Medicine at Paris,’ 1768. Maty’s oontri- 
buHons to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ 
are enumerated in Watys ‘ Bibl. Britannica.’ 
Some French yerses by him on the death of 
the Oomte de Gisors are given in the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magaiine/ 1758, p. 435. 

rChalmers's Biog Diet. ; Munk's Coll, of Phys. 
ii. 266-7 ; Niohols'i Anecdotes of Boyyer, p. 607; 
Lit. AneM. iii. 267-8, and yols. ii. iy. and y. 
passim; Edwards's Founders of the British Mu- 
seum, im. 887, 842-4; Hume's Letters, ed. Birk- 
bedk Hill, pp. 24-6 ; Hutehinson's Biog. Medica, 

ii. 188; filoyt Diet Hist ds la Medemne, 1778, 

iii. 104 ; Thomson's Hist, of the Royal Society, 
App. adyi ; De Morgan'e Budget of Paiadoxae, 
1872, p. 17; London Magasine,UT. 302; Gent 
Hag. 1776 p. 101, 1778 p. 810; Reae'e GtcIo- 
pmdia, fol. xziii. ; English Cyolopmdia, iy. 168; 
(Hbbon's Memoirs, 1827, i. 106-7, 202 ; Philo- 
sophieal Tmmi. vol. Ixtii. ; Boswell's Johnsou, ed. 
G. B. Hill,i 884; ApdlogiedelaCondukeetdela 
Doetriae de 8* Paul Maty, Utrecht, 1780; Add. 
H3. 28682, f. 282. and 82208. f. 22.] T. a 

MATT. PAUL HENRY (1743-1787), 
ataiitaat-ubiuian of the British Museum, 
son of Msuhew Maty [q. t. 1, was bom in 
l/HidMi in 1745. He was admitted a king’s 


scholar at Westminster in 1758, and yras 
elected in 1763 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he graduated B.A. in 1767 
and M.A. in 1770 (Orad. Cantabr, s.y. 
‘Matty’). He was nominated to one of the 
trayelling fellowships of his collet, and 
passed tJuee years abroad, after which he 
was ^pointed chaplain to David Murray, 
lord Stormont (afterwards second Earl of 
MansfieliD [q. y.j, English ambassador at the 
court of France. He vacated his fellowship 
in 1775 by his marriage to a daughter of 
Jos^h Gierke of Wethersfield, Essex, sister 
to Captain Charles Clerke [q. v.], the suc- 
cessor to Captain Cook. In the following 
year doubts conceived as to the consistency 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, especially on such 
points aspredestination and original sin, com- 
pelled him to refrain from seekii^ any fur- 
ther ecclesiastical appointment ; his scruples, 
which evince a tendency to Arianism, were 
printed in full in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ’ for October 1777. Fortunately for him, 
however, he obtained, upon bis father’s death 
in July 1776, the situation of an assistant- 
librarian in the British Museum, and in 1782 
was promoted to be under-librarian in the 
department of natural history and antiquities. 
He also succeeded in 1776 to the foreign secre- 
taryship of the Royal Society, of which he 
had been elected a member 13 Feb. 1772 
(Thomson), and on 30 Nov. 1778, on the 
withdrawal of Dr. Horsley, he became prin- 
cipal secretary. In this capacity he t^w 
himself with unexplained and nngovemable 
heat into the controversy which raged about 
the virtual dismissal of Dr. Charles Hutton 
[q. V.] from the post of Ibreign secretair by 
the president, Sir Joseph Banks. In a 
pamphlet entitled ‘An mstory of the in- 
stances of Exclusion from the BbOyal Society 
. . . with Strictures on the formation of 
the Council and other instances of the des- 
potism of Sir Joseph Banks, the present 
{ IVesident, and of his incapacity lor his 
I high office ’ (1784), he proposed that, as a 
means of protest against the president, the 
dissatisflea minority should form themselves 
into a solid phalanx, and resolutely oppose 
any admission whatsoever into the society, a 
proposal from which all moderate supporters 
of Maty’s views dissented. Having tried in 
vain to organise a r^nilar opposition under 
Horsley, Ma^res^cri his office on 25 March 
' 1784, and his resignation helped to restore 
pjMwe^ to the society (Weld, Sut (f Hoy. 
Soc. ii. 100 sq. ; Eievib, Obionxftiont on 
Isfo OmUoU m the Soy. Soe.) As seoreitaTy 
and an officer of the society he was not ealled 
njpon to take any active part in the dissen- 
sion, but here, as elaewnere, ‘his vivacity 
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outran his jud^ent.’ The loss of his office 
iuTolved a reduction of income which he 
could ill afford, and he was not hiffhly suc- 
cessful in the attempt which he made to re- 
place it by giving instruction in classical and 
modem languages. 

He had commenced in January 1782 a 
‘New Review/ which aimed at giving a 
bird’s-eye view of foreim publications, and 
he continued this considerable work, almost 
unassisted, down to September 1786. As a 
reviewer Gibbon speaks of him as the ‘ an^y 
son’ who wielded the rod of criticism witn 
but little of ‘ the tenderness and reluctance ’ 
of his father. Horace Walpole speaks of 
some of his comments as ‘ pert and foolish ’ 
(cf. Canorw of Criticism extracted from the 
Beauties of Maty's Review). A kindly man, 
though cantankerous and utterly devoid of 
his father’s complaisance. Maty made strong 
^endships and strong enmities. He died of 
asthma on 16 Jan. 1787, and was buried in 
Bunhill Fields. He left his widow and 
young son (aged 10) in very poor circum- 
stances. The child was educated at the 
expense of Dr. Burney, but died while at 
school. A medallion by James Tassie in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery depicts 
Maty’s shaven face, bald prominent forehead, 
and protruding lower lip. 

T^ee works appeared from Maty’s hand 
bearing the date of the year of his death : 
1.. ‘Ar General Index to the Philosophical 
Transactions,’ vols. i-lxx. 4to, which he 
had prepared some time previously. 2. A 
translation of Biesbeck’s ‘Travels through 
Germany, in a Series of Letters/ 3 vols. 8vo 
^ee Mmthly Review^ Ixxvi. 608). 3. A 

rVench translation of the text to the first 
volume of ‘ Gemmas Marlburienses,’ to ac- 
company the Latin of J ames Bryant, for which 
Maty received 100/. and a copy of the work 
(cf. Bbunbt, Manuel, 1861, li. 1628). A 
volume of sermons delivered in the Am- 
bassador’s Ohapel at Paris during the years 
1774, 1776, ana 1776, in which some of See- 
ker’s sermons were inadvertently included, 
was published in 1788. Bishop Horsley, 
Dean Layard, and Dr. Southgate were re- 
sponsible for the editing. 

[Gent. Mag. 1787, i. 02; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
iii. 259, 261, 628, iv. 97, v. passim, and Lit. 
lUnstr. iv. 888 ; Watt’s Bibl. Britannica ; Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Diet. ; Welch’s Queen’s Scholars, p. 
880 ; D’Arbli^s Memoirs, iii. 808 ; Green’s Dia^ 
of a Lover of Lit. 1810, pp. 162, 169, 178; Gib- 
bon’s Memoirs ; Lindsey’s Historical View of the 
Unitarian Doctrine, 1788, pp. 516-26; Butt's 
Memoirs of Priestley, i. 406, 407; A^ MS. 
88977 : An Authentic Narrative of the Dissen- 
saons and Debates in the Boy. Soc. 1784.] T,& 


MAUCLERK, WALTER (d. 1248), 
bishop of Carlisle, first appears as a royal 
derk m 1202, when he was presented to the 
church of the Trinity atFalaiae. Afterwards 
he also received two parts of Croxton, Lin- 
colnshire, in 1206 ; Nimeton (probably Nymp- 
ton), Devonshire, 1207 ; a moiety of Catfield, 
Nonolk, in 1212 ; and on 16 Sept. 1213 
Mylor, Cornwall (Cal. Rot. Rat. 14, 496, 74, 
93, 103). In 1206 he appears as bailiff of 
the county of Lincoln. In June 1210 he was 
sent on a mission to Ireland, and again in 
October 1212 was sent over to take chaise of 
the exchequer there (Sweethan, Cal. Docu- 
ments relating to Iretand, i. 401, 441, 443). 
In 1216 he was sent to Rome to urge the 
royal complaints against the barons (Fosderat 
i. 120). in 1219 ne was a justice itinerant 
for the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
Derby, and was employed with the sheriff for 
the collection of royal dues and in the collec- 
tion of fines (cf. Shiblbx, Royal Letters, i. 
20, 28, 36). In 1220 he appears as prebend 
of Woodburgh, Southwell. (Lb Neve, iii. 
488). He was a justice of the forest in 1221, 
and next year was sheriff of Cumberland and 
constable of Carlisle. 

In August 1223 Mauclerk was elected 
bishop of Carlisle, but as this had been done 
without the royal permission assent was 
withheld till 27 Oct. (Cal, Rot, Claus, i. 
660, 673). In Oct. 1224 he was appointed 
to go on an embassy to Germany, and set 
out in the following January. His mission 
was to treat for the king’s marriage with a 
daughter of Leopold of Austria, and with 
the Archbishop of Cologne. Three letters 
from Mauclerk reporting on the progress of 
his embassy have been preserved (Shiblbt, 
i. 249-64, §69, 260). These letters have been 
sometimes co^used with a later mission in 
1236, but cf. Fosdera, i. 276, orig. edit, and 
Pauli, Oeschichte, iii. 649 n. 2). While at 
Cologne Mauclerk dedicated a ‘ capsa ’ in the 
Church of the Apostles there. In January 
1227 Mauclerk was sent on an embassy to 
the court of Brittany to negotiate a mar- 
riwe for Henry. This mission was concerned 
with the troubles in France consequent on the 
minority of Louis IX. The moment seemed 
advantageous for pressing the English king's 
claims to his ancestral possessions, but the 
mission failed of its object, bemuse the 
French nobles had in the meantime made 
terms with the regent Blanche (Matt. Pabis, 
iii. 128: Ann. Mon. iii. 2w; iv. 420). 
Mauclerk was back in England by Easter. 
He seems to have been treasurer before 
27 May 1227, when he witnesses a ehsrter in 
this capacity (cf. Gibaldus GAXBBmmis, vii. 
282-4). Foss, however, states that he Was 
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not made treMuier till July 1352. Early in 
1258 lie was eipeUed from niB office througli 
the influenee of Peter des Roches, bishop of 
'WiBehe8ter,uid fined 100/. Mauclerk deter- 
mtned to appeal to the po^, and in October 
was on his way to leave England when he 
was violently stopped at Dover ; on an ap- 
peal to the l^g by the other bishops he was 
released, and allowed to go to Flanders. ^ The 
‘Ohronide of Lanercost ’alleges that this vo- 
luntary eTU e was on account of the injuries 
done to his church, and that for the same 
cause Carlisle was under interdict on 27 Nov. 
1288, the first Sunday in Advent. Mauclerk 
was pardoned at the intercession of Arch- 
bishop Edmund, and soon recovered the royal 
favour. Stephen de Segrave [q. v.] endea- 
voured, on his fall in 12&, to excuse himself 
under the plea that Mauclerk, as the higher 
authoritv, was really responsible. In 1236 
Mauclerx was sent to negotiate a marriage for 
the king with the daughter of Simon, count 
of Ponuiieu, but without success, and in 
April of the same year was engaged on a 
musion to the Emperor Frederick (Shielby, 
i. 469). In 1236 he witnessed the confirma- 
tion of the charters. In 1239 he was one of the 
sponsors for the king’s son Edward. Mauclerk 

on the stote of the churches^in 124l‘ 1^ 
was one of the councillors during Henry’s ab- 
sence in France in 1243, and governor of the 
kingdom while Henry was in Wales in 1246, 
onwhichaocounthe was excused from attend- 
ance at the council of Lyons. In 1248 he 
resigned his bishopric and became a Demini- 
oan at Oxford 29 June (Ann. Mon. iii. 170, 
but Wykea, iv. 94, gives date as 24 June). 
He di^ on 28 Oct. following. The writer of 
the * Flores Historiarum ’gives a not too fa- 
vourable character of Mauderk. He says that 
the bishop had resigned his see in his old age 
out of a feeling that he had owed it rather to 
royal favour than to his learning and cha- 
racter. ^ This is he whom fortune ofttimes 
raised up only to dash down ; who impru- 
dently concerned himself with the royal 
policy, that he had neither the power nor 
will to carry out ; who negotiated unsuitable 
aUiances for the king in Scotland and Pon- 
thieu.’ He further alleges, with monkish 
jealousy, that it was Mauclerk who obtained 
for the Dominicans, perhaps by bribeiy, the 
unheard-ofprivilege that no friar might legiti- 
malelp leave that order for another. Mau- 
olerk IS, however, said to have made a good 
end, thus hqpiag to avert the sinister omen 
of his surname. Mauderk had a brother, K, 
prior of Reeding, whom John wanted to make 
abbot of 8t. Mbans in 1215 (CaL Jiot Pot 
p. 140). Two nephews of his are also men- 


tioned, Amhale (Shibijeit, i. 68) and Ralph, 
who in 1231 was made prior of Carlisle 
(Chron* Lanerooatf p. 41). 

[Matthew Paris ; Annales Monastic ! ; Shirley’s 
Royal and Historical Letters ; Flores Histori- 
arum, ii. 360-1 (all these in the Rolls Ser.) ; 
OhroD. Lanercost (Bannatyne Club); Foss's 
JudgM of England, ii. 404-6; Scriptt. Ord. 
Freedicatomm, i, 120-1 ; Le Neve's Fasti, iii. 
282, 468.] 0. L. K. 

MAUD. [See Matilda.] 

MAUDE, THOMAS (1718-1708), minor 
poet and essayist, belonged to the ancient 
family of Maude of Alverthorpe and Wake- 
field, Yorkshire (Bdese, Commoners, ii. 84). 
He was bom in Downing Street, Westmin- 
ster, during May 1718 ( 5 . Oent. Mag. 1841, 
pt. i. p. 697, and pt. ii. p. 36), and entered 
the medical profession, m 1756 he was ap- 
pointed surgeon on board the Barfleur, com- 
manded by Lord Hairy Powlett [q. v.] 
Maude’s favourable evidence at a court- 
martial before which Lord Harry was tried 
at Portsmouth in October 1766 was so highly 
valued by his commander that upon his suc- 
cession as sixth and last Duke of Bolton in 
1766 he appointed Maude steward of his York- 
shire estates. This post he held, residing at 
Bolton Hall, Wharfedale, until the death of 
the duke in 1794. He then retired to Burley 
Hall, near Ottley, where he died unmarried 
in December 1798, aged 80 (York Courantf 
Monday, 14 Jan. 17w). He was buried in 
Wensley churchyard; lines from the ^De- 
serted village’ are engraved on Us tomb 
(Notes and Quertesj 4th ser. viii. 230). 

Maude’s accomplishments were inconsider- 
able, but he was esteemed for his love of 
* letters and of man.’ His verses are mainly 
descriptive of the Yorkshire dales. He con- 
tributed to Grose’s * Antiquities ’ the infor- 
mation about Bolton Oastle and Wensley- 
dale. Grose, who was his friend, quotes f^m 
‘Wharfedale’ in illustration of Aysgarth 
Bridge. William Paley [q. v.], the divine, 
also visited Maude at Bolton (i6. 2nd ser. 
viii. 407). 

His works are; 1. ‘ Wensleydale, or Rural 
Contemplations; a Poem,’ 1772, 4to; 3rd 
edition, London, 1780; 4th edition, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, 1816. Published for the 
benefit of Leeds General Infinnaiy. 2. ‘ An 
Account of the Oowthorpe Oak, near 
Weatherby, Yorks,’ 1774, ^ ‘ Opuscula 
Botanies,* voLclxiv. 8. ‘Verbeia,or Wharfe- 
dale ; a Poem descriptive and didactic,* 1782, 
4to. 4. ‘ Viator ; a Joumey from London to 
Scarborough by way of York ; a Poem, with 
notes histori^ ud topognmhioal,’ 1782, 4to 
6. ‘IHia Invitation, or Uroanity; a Poem 
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1791, 4to. 6. ^ The Reaper ; a ooUeotioii of 
Essavs, &c./ some of which were originally 
publiBhed in the * York Conrant/ 1797. En- 
larged and printed for the benefit of the 
Ottley and JBarley Simday-sohools, 2 vols. 
Bto, York, 1798, but never published in con- 
‘ .sequence of the author's death. The second 
volume ends abruptly at p. 100. Two copies 
only were issued, of whi^ one, with manu- 
script notes by W. Blanchard, the printer, is 
in the British Museum. 

[Authorities stated above; Notes and Queries, 
2nd6er. viii. 291, 4th ser. yiii. 2d0,andxii. 238; 
Gent. Mag. 1799, i. 79, 163, 191 ; Martin's Bibl. 
Oat. of Privately Printed Books, p. 196, where 
Maude’s last work is given as by * — Mander, 
Esq.’] 0. F. S. 

MAUDSLAY, HENRY (1771-1831), 
engineer, son of Henry Maudslay, was bom 
at Woolwich 22 Aug. 1771, and entered the 
arsenal, where his father, a native of Clap- 
ham, Yorkshire, who served in the royal 
artillery from 1766 to 1776, was an artificer. 
He became a very expert workman, and at 
the age of eighteen entered the employment 
of Bramah, vmo was then engaged in devising 
machines for the manufacture of his well- 
known locks. According to James Nasmyth 
(Smiles, Industrial Biography , p. 206) it was 
Maudslay who suggest^ to Bramah the self- 
tightening leather collar for the hydraulic 
press, in place of the cupped leather shown in 
the specification of his patent of 1795 (No. 
2046). 

A dispute about wages led Maudslay to 
leave Bramah in 1798; and setting up in 
business as an engineer on his own account, 
he took premises at No. 64 Wells Street, Ox- 
ford Street. In 1802 he removed to a larger 
house. No. 76 Margaret Street, and his busi- 
ness increased rapidly (cf. rate-books of the 
parish of Marylebone). He was employed by 
the elder Brunei to construct his machinery 
for making ships' blocks, afterwards erected 
at Portsmouth dockyard. In 1806 he took 
out a patent (No. 2872) for printing calico, 
and another in 1808 (No. 8117) rekting to 
the same subject. In conj unction with Bryan 
Donkin he patented in 1806 (No. 2948) a 
differential motion for raising weights, appli- 
cable also to driving lathes. In 1807 he pa- 
tented (No. 3060) an arrangement of steam 
engine known as a 'table engine,’ which, 
with some modifications, continued for forty 
years or thereabouts to be a favourite type 
for elites of small power. In 1810 he re- 
moved to Westminster Bridge Road, where 
the works have remained ever since. In 1812 
he patented (No. 8688), in conjunction with 
Robert Dickinson, a method of purifying 
water on board ship by blowing air through 


it. Some time afterwards the firm was known 
as Henry Maudslay A Oo., and subsequently 
Mr. Joshua Field was taken into partnership. 
In conjunctioa with Mr. Field, Maudslay 
patents in 1824 (No. 6021) a method of 
regulating the sup^v of water to boilers at 
sea, and preventing the formation of brine in 
the boilers. The firm devoted their attention 
especiallv to marine engines, in which IMauds- 
ky and his partners made many important 
improvements. He devoted great attention 
to the improvement of the lathe, and an ac- 
count of w kbours in this direction may be 
found in Gregory's ' Mechanics/ 2nd edit. 
1807, ii. 471. Maudsky’s original screw- 
cutting kthe, made about the bud of the last 
century, at which Sir Joseph Whitworth 
worked during the time he was in Maudsky's 
employment, is still in existence. Among 
other specimens of his skill maybe mentioned 
the measuring machine, divided so as to re- 
gister a ten thousandth of an inch, which was 
made about the same time as the kthe. Whit- 
worth afterwards adopted the principle of 
Maudslay's apparatus m his 'millionth mea- 
surii^ machine.’ These relics were shown at 
the Naval Exhibition in 1891. In a chapter on 
' The Introduction of the Slide Principle in 
Tools and Machines,’ contributed by Nasmyth 
to Buchanan on ' Miliwork,’ ed. 1840, he says, 
. 401 : 'It would be bkmable indeed (after 
aving endeavoured to set forth the vast ad- 
vantages which have been conferred on the 
mechanical world, and therefore on mankind 
generally, by the invention and introduction 
of the slide-rest) were I to suppress the name 
of that admirable individual to whom we are 
indebted for this powerful agent towards the 
attainment of me^anical perfection. I allude 
to the late Henry Mau^ky, engineer, of 
London, whose useful life was enthusiastically 
devoted to the grand okect of improving our 
means of producing permt workmanship and 
machine]^. To him we are certainly indebted 
for the slide-rest. . . . The indefat^ble care 
which he took in inculcating and difiusing 
among his workmen, and mechanical men 
generally, sound ideas of practical knowledge, 
and refined views of construction, has ren- 
dered, and ever will continue to render, his 
name identified with aU that is nobk in the 
ambition of a lover of mechanical perfSsction.’ 
Among Maudsky’s P^pik and wonanen may 
be named Joseph Whitworth, Janies Nas- 
myth, Richard Roberts, Joseph Olements, 
Samuel Seaward, and WilHam Muir. 

Maudslay died at Lambeth on 14Feb. 1881, 
and was buried in Woolwich ohuxehyard, 
where he is commemorated hy a cast-iron 
monument, bearing a number cu insoriptimia 
relating to his father and mother, his wift 
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Sarah (d, 29 Maidi 1828, affed 66), and many 
of his otuldim and grandchildren. 

The eldest son, Thokas HniratT ll^unsLAY 
(1792-1864), became a member of his father’s 
nnn, and by ^ commercial ability greatly 
contributed to its progress. His nim con- 
structed the engines for the ships of the royal 
nayy for more than a quarter of a century. 
He gave evidence before a select committee 
of the House of Commons on steam naviga- 
tion in 1881. He purchased the estate of 
Banstead Park, Surrey, but died at Knight’s 
HUl, Norwood, on 28 April 1864, and was 
buried at Woolwich. He was twice married 
(MeoAantos^ Mayazim^ 29 April 1864; QenU 
Mag. 1864, i. 808; inscriptions on the father’s 
tomb). 

The third son, Joseph Maudslat (1801- 
1861), engineer, originally intended for a 
shipbuilder, was apprenticed to William Pit- 
cher of Northfleet,but he subsequently joined 
his Other’s engineering business at Lam- 
beth, in which he took a prominent position. 
In 1627 he patented an oscillating engine in 
which the slide valves were wo&ed by an 
eccentric, and many engines were made upon 
that plan. He was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1888. In 
conjunction with Joshua Field he took out 
a patent in 1889 for a double-cylinder marine 
engine, which came into extensive use. His 
eany training as a shipbuilder led him to 
take great interest in marine propulsion, and 
in 1841-2 his firm made the ennnes for the 
Battler, the first ecrew-eteamer built for the 
admiralty, which was afterwards employed 
in the trials of various forms of screw pro- 
pellers. The screw was driven direct with- 
out the intervention of gearing. In 1848 he 
patented a feathering screw propeller, which 
was fitted in 1860 in three vess^ belonging 
to the Screw Steam Shipping Company. An- 
other of his inventions was the direc^«cting 
annular cylinder screw engine, which formed 
the subject of a paper read by him before 
the Institution of Naval Architects in 1860. 
He died on 25 Sept. 1861 (AfacAontes’ Afqoa- 
Mim, 11 Oot. 1861 p. 250, 29 Nov. 1861 p. 
851 ; Albah, High Freuwre 8Uam Engine. 

p, 206). 


[Bmilaa's Industrial Biography, 
W. Walker's Diatinguiahed Men of ^ 


•p. 198-235; 

„ cienee, 1862, 

p. 129; VIneent'a Keeorda of Woolwich, ▼. 213; 
AutsbiQgmphy of Jamei Nasmyth.] R. B. P. 

MAUDUIT, ISRAEL (1708-1787), poli- 
tical pamphleteer, was bom, it is believed at 
Bermond^, London, in 1708. He was de- 
scended firam a family of Bkenoh protestants 
who setUed at Exeter eerly in the seven- 
teenth century. His father, Isaac Mauduit, 


the first dissenting minister at the chapel of 
St. John’s or King John’s Court, Bermond- 
sey, died 8 April 1718, aged 65 ; his mother, 
Eiuabeth, died 10 March 1718, aged 41. 
Both were buried, with several of their in- 
fant children, in Bermondsey Church. Israel 
was educated for the dissenting ministry in 
the nonconformist school at Taunton, and 
afterwards travelled abroad with several 
other young men of the same opinions. He 
preached for a time at the Hague and in other 
protestant chapels at home and abroad, but 
afterwards became a partner in a woollen- 
draper’s business in Lime Street, London, 
with his brother Jaspar, and with James 
Wright, who had married Jaspar’s only child 
by his first wife. During the rebellion of 1745 
the firm executed a government contract 
without retaining any profit from the trans- 
action. In 1768 Isram was appointed cus- 
tomer of Southampton. Jaspar was agent in 
England for the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, but, as the Dusiness was managed by 
Israel, a majority of the council voted for ap- 
pointing the latter to the agency (Hutchin- 
son, Massachasetts Bay^ 1828, pp. 105, 416- 
418). Governor Bernard, however, induced 
them to reverse their decision, and Jaspar 
remained in his post for a time, though Israel 
was appointed about 1768. So long as Go- 
vernor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-governor 
Oliver were in America the agency was held 
by him, and when the petition for their re- 
moval from the governorship of Massachu- 
setts came before the privy council, he applied 
to be heard on their behalf by counsel. The 
application was granted. W edderbum argued 
their case, and during the proceedings made 
his celebrated attack on Benjamin Franklin. 
For some years after the outbreak of war 
with the American colonies he was not in 
sympathy with the colonists, and he with- 
held from them a fund for nropagabing the 
gospel among the subjects of the crown. In 
March 1778 he declared for American in- 
dependence, and produced to Hutchinson ’ a 
prmted sheet of his own composing ’ in sup- 
port of that view. On 6 May 1787 he was 
chosen to succeed Richard Jacluon [q. v.] as 
governor of the Dissenters’ Society for the 
Fropantion of the Gk>spel in Foreign Parts, 
but only lived to attend one board meeting. 
He was elected F.R.S. on 18 June 1761. 

Mauduit died at Clement’s Lane, Lombard 
Street, London, on 14 June 1787, when his 
library was sold by John Walker of Pater- 
noster Row. A bachelor, possessed of an 
ample fortune, he entertained at his house 
many friends, among whom were Baron 
Maseres and Dr. Heberden. Miss Hawkins 
calls him * a gentleman of the old school ’ 
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and a good classical scholar, and she quotes 
his punning motto, <Deus me audit. His 
portrait, painted by M. Chamberlin in 1761 
for Benjamin LetmeuUier, was engraved by 
Thomas Holloway for the * European Maga- 
eine ' (1787, pt. i. pp. 888-4, pt. u. pp. 6-8). 

■ Mauduit wrote : 1. * Letter to the Right 

Hein. Lord B y, being an Enquiry into 

the merits of his Defence of Minorca’ [anon.l 
1767, which brought out in reply, ‘ A Full 
Answer to a Libel, entitled A Letter to Lord 

B y,’ 1767. 2. * Considerations on the 

present German War’ [anon.], 1760; 6th 
edit. 1761. This pamphlet, which attracted 
many answers, came out under the coun- 
tenance of Lord Hardwicke, and was de- 
fended in parliament (^10 Dec. 1761) by 
Charles Yorhe. According to Horace Wal- 
ole it was ‘ shrewdly and ably written, 
aving more operation in working a change 
on the minds of men than perhaps ever fell 
to the lot of a pamphlet,’ as, after its publi- 
cation, England remained neutral on the 
differences between the various German 
states. Walpole says that its author received 
a place, others assert that a pension, varying 
in amount from 200/. to 600/. a year, was be- 
stowed on him for life. 8. ^ Occasional 
Thoughts on the present German War * 
n^on.], 1761 ; 4th edit., with additions, 1762. 
This also was answered in several pamphlets. 
4. ^The Plain Reasoner, or Further Con- 
siderations on the present German War’ 
[anon.], 1761. 6. *The Parallel, the sub- 
stance of two Speeches supposed to have been 
made in the Closet by two different Ministers, 
some time before a late demise, on the re- 
newal of our Prussian Treaty ’ [anon.], 1762. 

6. * An Apology for the Life and Actions of 
General Wolfe, in reply to a pamphlet called 
‘‘A Counter- Address to the Public’” [anon.], 
1766 ; twenty-five copies only printedL 

7. ‘ Some Thoughts on the Method of Im- 

proving the advantam accruing to Great 
Britain from the Northern Colonies ’ [anon.], 
1766. 8. ‘Short View of the History of 

the Colony of Massachusetts Bay ’ [anon.], 
1769 ; 2nd edit, by Israel Mauduit, 1774; 
4th edit. 1776. 9. ‘ Short View of the His- 
tory of the New England Colonies,’ 1769, 
attributed to him by Allibone. 10. ‘Case 
of the Dissenting Ministers, with Copy of 
the Bill for them Relief,’ 1772 ; 4th edit. 
1772, and touted at Boston, New England, 
in 1778. ^is pamphlet, in flavour of re- 
leamng them from eabscri^on to the Thirty- 
nine Ijrtides, provoked a printed letter to 
Mauduit in r^lv. 11. ‘ Letteif of Hutchin- 
eon ana Oliver/ printed at Boston, and re- 
marks thereon by Israel Maudui^ 1774; 
2nd edit. 1774. 12. ‘ Remarks upon General 


Howe’s Account of his Proceediim on Long 
Island, in the “ Extraordinaty Gazette ” of 
10 Oct. 1776' [anon.], 1776 ; &d edit. 1778. 
Very sarcastic on the genei^’s dilatoriness. 
IS. ‘ Observations upon the Conduct of S — r 
W — m H — e at the White Plains, as related 
in the “ Gazette ” of 80 Doc. 1776 ’ [anon.], 
1779. 14. ‘ Strictures on the Philadelphia Mis- 
chianza, or Triumph upon leaving America 
unconquered’ [anon.], 1779. 16. ‘Three 

Letters to Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Howe’ [anon.], 1781. 16. ‘ Three Letters to 
Lord Viscount Howe, with Remarks on the 
Attack at Bunker's Hill ’ fanon.], 1781. 

Mauduit wrote ‘ Some Observations upon 
an American Wasps’-Neit ’ {PAH, Trans. 
1776, pp. 206-8), which w^ trandated into 
German in the ‘Hamburg Magazine,’ vol. 
xxiv. 

[Halkett and Laing’s Anoin Lit. i. 486, ii. 1414, 
iii. 1790.1797, 1866, 2160, 2377. 2688; Rich’s 
Bibl. Americana, i. 160, 173, 268, 277. 297-8 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1787, pt. i. p. 649 ; Thomas Hutch- 
inson’s Diary, passim; Franklin’s Works, ed. 
Sparks, iv. 447, viii. 104 ; Walpole’s George III. 
ed. 1846, i. 83-4, 111; Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, i. 209 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 667, 
viii. 466 ; Parton’s Franklin, i. 678-86 ; Haag’s 
France Protestante. vii. 836 ; L. M. Hawkins’s 
Anecdotes, 1822, pp. 7, 166-9.] W. P. C. 

MAUDUIT, WILLIAM, Earl ofWab- 
wiOK ri220-1268), was son of William Mau- 
duit 01 Hanslape, whose great-grandfather of 
the same name was chamberlam to Henry I. 
William Mauduit (d. 1267) fought in the 
barons’ war against John, during which his 
castle of Hanslape was taken and destroyed 
by Fawkes de Breaut6 on 28 Nov. 1216. 
He was present on the same side at Lincoln 
on 20 May 1217. In 1288 he had to give his 
son as a hostage to the king, but was taken 
into favour next year. He died in April 1267, 
leaving by his wife Alice, daughter of 
Waleran, earl of Warwick, one son, Wil- 
liam, and a daughter Isabella. William Mau- 
duit was thirty-six years old at his father’s 
death. On the death of John de Plessis, 
second husband of his cousin Margaret, 
countess of Warwick, Mauduit became Earl 
of Warwick, on 4 April 1268, in right of his 
mother, and in the same year was summoned 
to the Welsh war under that title. In the 
barons’ war he at first sided with Simon de 
Montfort, but afterwards joined the king. 
In April 1264 he was surprised at Warwidr 
Oastle by John GKffiurd [q. v.], taken OTisoner 
with his wife, and impnKmed at Kenilworth. 
He had to pay nineteen hundred marks fbr 
lus ransom. Hewos here^taryehamberiain 
to the king. Mauduit died on 8 Jan. 1268, 
having married Alioei daughter of Gilbeet 
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de Segrave. He left no children, and the 
earldom of Warwick consequently passed to 
his rioter’s son, William ^auchamp, who 
WM ftther of Guy de Beauchamp [q. t.] 

[Matthew Paris; Flores Historiarum (both 
in Bolls Ser.): Duple’s Baronage, i. 398-0; 
Doyle's Oflciid Damage, iii. 677.] C. L. K. 

• yA TTTiTTrrTT or MANDUrr, JOHN 
(^. 1810), astronomer, was a fellow of Mer- 
ton CoUem. Oxford, and is supposed to have 
been elected about 1305. He is said to have 
resided at Merton as late as 1846 ; the name 
of Maudit occurs as bursar in 1311. Mau- 
duith bad a great reputation as a physician, 
astronomer, and theologian. Leland says 
that his mathematical tables were still well 
known to students in his time. Richard de 
Bu^ [q. V.] was a patron of his. Mauduith 
or Mauduit is no doubt the correct form 
of his name, the variety Manduit, given by 
Tanner and others, is probably an error. 
Mauduith’s Tables are contains in Laud. 
MS. Miso. 674, f. 69, 'Tabule Mawdith facte 
in Oxon. 1810,’ and f. 72, ^ Maudith. Tabula 
ascensionis signorum in arculo obliquo Oxon., 
cuius latitude est 61 grad, et 60 min. veri- 
ficata Oxon. 4.D. 1810.* In MS. Univ. Camb. 
Qg. vi. 8, f. 46, there is ‘Parvus Tractatus 
emtus a magistro Johanne Mauduth super 
quattuor tabulis mirabiliter inventis in civi- 
tate Oxon. mocox.’ Inc. : ‘ Quia scientia astro- 
nomias.* The four tables axe : 1. ‘ De chorda 
et arcu recto et verso, et umbris.’ 2. ‘ De 
aicu arauinootiali elevato, et horis et arou 
diei.’ £ ‘ De altitudine steUarum, et arou 
diumo stelhe, et distantia ab esquinoctio.’ 
4. ‘ De asoensionibus regionis trim.* The first 
of these tables explains Leland’s reference to 
a ‘Libellus de chorda recta et umbra.’ This 
manuscript may also contain some other small 
tracts b;^ him. Mauduith is likewise said to 
have wntten a treatise, | De doctrina Theo- 
logica,’ ino, : ‘ Legimus in scripturis sacris,’ 
He left 40«. to the university, to be kept in S. 
Frideswide’s chest (Aftmimsnta Aoaaemioa, 
1 10, Rolls. Ser.) 

[Lslaod's Ds Seriptt, p. 820 ; Bale, v. 70; Fits, 
p. 465 ; TanneT^s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 606 ; Brod- 
risk's Memorials of Merton College, pp. 108-4 
(0x1 Hist Soo.); information kiray supplied 
by Mr. F. Jenkiason, Cambridge University Li- 
biaiy.] C. L. E. 

MAUQER (d. 1212), bishop of Woroea- 
UXt of Ulmtimate birth, was ^ysician to 
RiohardI (&lORO),aadarehdeaoonof Evreux. 
HewasriactedMsBopofWoroesterinAuguit 
1192, bat his rieotioii was annulled by Pope 
lonooeat IHon the groundof hfoillegitimacy. 
Againstlhisdeeirionhepliadadinpenonbe- 
forofehapQpe,whowaaao!hvouialilyi]iipreoeed 


by him that he confirmed the riection, issued 
a decretal on his behalf (Innocentu Deere-- 
talium CoUectio, tit. iv.), and consecrated him 
at Rome on 4 June 1200. On his return to 
England he was enthroned at Worcester, and 
reverently replaced in the church the bones of 
Bishop Wulistan (d. 1096), whi<^ had been 
disturoed by his predecessor, Bishop John, of 
Coutances (d. 1198). Very many miracles 
followed tl^ act. On 17 April 1202 the 
cathedral and other buildings were burnt. 
Apparently in order to raise funds to repair 
this disaster, the bishop and monks applied 
for the canonisation or Wulfstan, and satis- 
factory proof of the miracles having been 
given, their request was granted the foUow- 
mg year. Mauger obtained a judgment sub- 
jecting the Abl^y of Evesham to his juris- 
diction, but the judgment was reversed by 
the pope. In 1207 Pope Innocent wrote 
to him and to the bishops of London and 
Ely bidding them urge King John to submit 
to the see of Rome, t^atening him with an 
interdict, which they were to publish if he 
woirid not give way. They had an interview 
with John, and, their entreaties being in vain, 
pronounced the interdict on 28 March 1208. 
After this Mauger fied the kingdom secretly 
in company with the Bishop of Hereford, and 
his possessions were con^cated. At the 
kii^a bidding he returned with the bishops 
of London and Ely in the hope of an accom- 
modation, but failed to persuade John, and 
after eight weeks returned to France. Inno- 
cent sent him and the other two bishops 
another letter bidding them pronounce the 
king’s excommunication. They hesitated to 
obey, and sent the letter to the bishops re- 
maining in England. Meanwhile they were 
blamedby some for having fled, and it was said 
that they lived in comfort, having left their 
flocks defenceless (WenDovbb, iu. 224). In 
1209 Mauger and we bishops of London and 
Ely were again sent for by the king, who com- 
missioned Uie chief justiciar, Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter [q. v.], to arrange a reconciliation. The 
bishi^ landed in September, and discussed 
terms with the justiciar and other magnates 
at Oanterbu^ Mauger received back his 
manors and 1001 as anmstalment of hislosses. 
A^ however, the king would not make fiill re- 
stitution, the negotiations fell through, and he 
and the two other bishops returned to France. 
He resided at the abb^ at P<mtigny, and 
died there on 1 July 12i2, having before his 
death asBumed the monastic habit. 

[Ann. M<msst.»Margam, i. 29, Tewkesbury, i, 
66, Wavsrlsy, ii. 261 . 267, Woroastsr,iv. 890, 891, 
896, 401 (Bolls Ser.); Weadover, Hi 224, 288 
nSairi* Hist. Soe.); R. de Dieeto, ii. 168 (Rolls 
9sr.); GsrrisiQfQuit 3. 107 (Bolls Ser.) ;^o- 
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centii Beg^t. x* ep. 118, xi. tp. 21 1, ap. Migne’a 
Patrol. Tol. ccxv.cols. 1208, 1626 ; Decret. Collect, 
tit. iy. ap. Patrol, vol. ocxyi. cola. 1193-6.1 

W. H. 

MAUGHAM, ROBERT (d. 1662), fb»t 
aecretary to the Incorporated Law Society, 
waji admitted a solicitor in 1817, after serving 
his articles with Mr. Barrow of Threadneedle 
Street. In 1825 he urged, in conjunction 
with Bryan Holme, the formation of the 
Incorporated Law Society. He became secre- 
tary of a committee to report on the scheme, 
and the formal establishment of the society 
(1827) and its incor^ration (1631) were 
the outcome of his l^ours. He continued 
to act as secretary and solicitor to the society 
during the rest of his life. He endeavoured 
in other ways to advance the interests of 
his profession, and was the author of several 
treatises which obtained a wide popularity. 
In 1880 he founded the ^ Legal Observer/ of 
which he continued sole proprietor and editor 
until 1866, when it was merged in the 
' Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter.’ He ^d 
much to promote the Attorneys and Solid- 
tors Acts (1843 and 1860), and he was ex- 
amined by the select committee on legal 
education (1646). In 1866 the members of 
the Law S^iety subscribed 600^. for a testi- 
monial to him. He died on 16 J uly 1862, and 
was buried on 22 J uly at Nunhead cemeteiy. 

Maugham’s best-known works are: 1. 'A 
Treatise on the Principles of the Usury 
Laws ; with Disquisitions on the Arguments 
adduced against them by Mr. Bentham and 
other Writers, and a Review of the Autho- 
rities in their Favour,’ London, 1824, 8vo. 
See also the ‘ Pamphleteer,’ vol. xxiii. 2. *A 
Treatise on the Laws of Literary Property, 
compriainff the Statutes and Oases relating 
to &oks. Manuscripts, Lectures,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1828, 8vo. He published also : 8. * A 
Treatise on the Law of Attomies,’ &o., Lon- 
don, 1825, 8vo. 4. ' A Gomnlete Collection of 
tJie Statutes and Rules ana Orders of Court 
relating to Attomies,’ &c., London, 1889, 
8vo. 

rSolicitOTs’ Journal and Reporter, vi. 699, 
727; Report from Select Committee on Legal 
Education, 1846, pp. 168-68.] W. A. S. H. 

lifAULE, FOX, second Babon Pahhubb 
(of the United Kingdom), and eventually 
eleventh Eabl 07 Dalhoitbub (in the peerage 
of Scotland) (1801-1874), was the ddest 
son of William Maule, first baron Panmuse 
[q. T.] His mother was Patricia BEeron, 
^ughter of Gilbert Gordon of HaUsaths, 
N.B. Bom on 22 April 1801 at Brechin 
Castle, Foifiusliire, he was educated at the 
(Siartesboaae undav Dr. Ruasdl, and entered 


the army at the usual age, but after twelve 
vears’ service retired as ca^ain from the 79th 
highlanders in 1881-2. He was known as a 
mndthrift in youth. He sat in the House bf * 
Commons in the liberal interest in 1835-7 as 
M.P. for Perthshire, and afterwards repre- 
sented the Elgin burghs, 1888-41, and the 
borough of Perth from the latter date until 
1852, when hiafisther’s death raised him to the 
peerage. He was one of the under-secretaries 
of state in Lord Melbourne’s ministry in 
1885-41, and vice-president of tlie board of 
trade for a few months in the last-named year. 
He became secretary at war on 6 July 1846 
in Lord John Russell’s administration, and 
remained in office until 6 Feb. 1852. l/^en 
Lord Palmerston formed aa administration 
in February 1855, Panmurs took office as 
secretary for war, and it was thus under his 
direction that the Crimean war reached its 
termination. Although he was in no way 
responsible for the errors for which his pre- 
decessor in the department, the Duke of New- 
castle, was so freely blamed bv the press, all 
Panmure’s acts were rigorously scrutinized. 
While holding office he addressed a despatch 
to the military authorities in the Crimea, 
asking them to pay special attention to his 
nephew, a young officer named Dowbiggin ; 
and the despatch gave birth to a long popular 
phrase, ^ Take care of Dowb.’ Panmure was 
one of the few Scottish noblemen who sup- 
ported the free church at the date of the dis- 
mption of 1848. In December 1860 he suc- 
ceeded to the earld(Hn of Dalhousie on the 
death of his cousin, James Andrew Ramsay, 
tenth earl and first marquis of Dalhousie [see 
RahbatI In the followinff year, by royal 
licence, ne assumed the additional name of 
Ramsay, as head of the andent house of 
Dalhousie. He was a knight of the Scottish 
order of the Thistle, a knight grand cross of 
the Bath (civil division), a privy councillor, 
keeper of ike privy seal ot ScotlaiM, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Fomrshire, a commissioner of the 
royal military wlum, and a governor of the 
Charterhouse. He married in 1881 Montagu 
Abercromby, daughter of George, second 
Lord Abermmby, but died without issue on 
6 July 1874, when the earldom passed to his 
coysin, George Ramsay, admiral R.N., the 
barony of Panmure becoming extinct. 

[Burke's Peerage; The Famnure Pmrs, ed. 
Sir George Douglas and Sir George Mhousie 
Ramsay, 2 vola. 1908.] £. W. 

MAULE, HARRY, titular Eabl ot 
Paviiitbb (A 1784), was the thiid son of 
George, secmid earl oi Panmum, by hia wifr 
Lady Jeao Csaipbell« ddest dm^^ter of 
John, earl of Loudon, bid high ehaneellnr 
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of Scotland. In hia youth he travelled on 
the continentjUd spent much of his time at 
the courts of England and fVance. He wu 
a member of tlm convention of estates in 
1689, but left that assembly when he found 
it was determined to declare that James 11 
had forfeited the crown. He joined eagerly 
in the rising of 1715, and with his brother, 
James, fourth earl of Panmure, fought at 
the indecisive battle of Sheriifmuir. The 
earl was tahen prisoner by the royal troops, 
but was^ afterwards rescued by his brother 
under circumstances of great peril. This 
stirring incident is commemorated in the 
Jacobite ballad on the battle. In 1716 Maule 
was obliged to fly to Holland, where he de- 
voted his leisure to the study of the civil 
and canon laws. Both before and after his 
return to Scotland he corresponded largely 
with the leading adherents of the Jacobite 
cause and other prominent men. From the 
leading Jacobites of the day he was con- 
stantly receiving news-letters, of a number 
of which abstracts are given in * Historical 
Manuscri^ Commission,’ 1st Eep. App. up. 
117-19. ^s latter years were i^ent in nis 
castle of Kelly, where he occupied himself 
in historical pursuits, and both he and his 
brother made extensive collections of chro- 
nicles, chartularies, and documents bearing 
on the history of Scotland, ail of which are 
reserved in the library at Brechin Castle 
Hist MSS, Comm, 2nd Rep. p. 186). He 
appears to have been a nonjuror, and had 
much correspondence on relimous topics with 
the Rev. James Greenshields, an episcopa- 
lian clergyman of Edinburgh, who had been 
thrown mto pnson for using the En^^h 
pn^er book, ^metimes he was styled Earl 
of Panmure, a title to which he would have 
succeeded on his brother’s death but for the 
attainder. He died at Edinburgh in June 
1784, and was buried in Holvrooa Abbey. 

He married, first, in 1606, Lady Mary 
Fleminff, only daughter of WiUiam, fifth 
earl of Wigton; and secondly in 1704 Anne, 
second daughter of the Hon. Patrick Lindsay 
of Kilburme, and sister of John, first viscount 
Garnock. Among the childnm by his first 
wife was James Maule, who assists him in 
his historical researohes, and who died un- 
married on 16 April 1729. Among the issue 
of the second marrii^ was John Maule, who 
became a member or parliament and one of 
the barons of the oourtof exchequer in Scot- 
land, and who died unmarried on 2 July 
1781. 

Maule was the author of ^Registrum de 
Panmure. Records ofthe Families of Maule, 
De Vslonila, Brechin, and Brsehin-Barolay, 
united in the line of the Barons and Eara 


of Panmure. Compiled by the Hon. Harry 
Maule of Kelly, ▲.D. 1788. Edited by John 
Stuart, LL.D.,’ with illustrations and fac- 
similes, 2 vols. 1874, 4to. Prefixed to tMs 
magnificent work, of which only 150 copies 
were privately printed, is a portrait of the 
author in armour, engraved from the original 
at Dalhousie Castle. 

[Memoir by Stuart prefixed to the Registrum 
de Panmure; Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland 
(Wood), ii. 866.] T. C. 

MAULE, JAMES, fourth Eabl ov Fak- 
MUSE (1659 P-1728), Jacobite, was the eldest 
son of George, second earl of Panmure, by 
Lady J ean Campbell, eldest daughter of J ohn, 
earl of Loudoun. He succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of his brother George, third 
earl, 1 Feb. 1686, having nrevioufly been 
known as of Ballumhie, Forfarshire. In his 
early years he travelled on the continent, and 
in 16§4 served as a volunteer at the siege of 
Luxemburg. After succeeding to the earl- 
dom, he was named a privy councillor by 
James II, but he opposed the pojicy of the 
king in favour of the catholics, and was con- 
sequently removed 10 March 1687. Never- 
theless at the revolution he remained faith- 
ful to the king, even after the latter’s flight 
to France. In January 1689 he went to 
London, and his father-m-law, the Duke of 
Hamilton, earnestly pressed him to join the 
Prince of Orange, but he declined to do so. 
At the convention of the estates at Edin- 
burgh in March he opposed the recognition 
of William and Mary, and when the vote 
went against him, retired to his own house 
(Ba.loxbbes, MemoirSf p. 25), and henceforth 
ceased to attend the meetings of the estates. 

Panmure was mentioned by the Duke of 
Perth to the Jacobite, Nathaniel Hooke 
V.], 8 July 1705, as one to be relied on 
OOEE, Correspondence^ i. 229), and in a 
memoir given to MM. De Torcv and De 
Chamillart, at Fontainebleau, 17 Oct., is re- 
ferred to as one of the richest men of Scotland, 
and wholly devoted to the king of England 
(i6. p. 404). The proposal for a union be- 
tween Scotland andEngland, especiaUy that 
part of the treaty which provided for the 
election of repi^ntative peers, was strongly 
distasteful to Panmure, and still further con- 
firmed his Jacobite oonvictiona. At the time 
of Hooke’s second visit to l^tland in 1707, 
he is mentioned as one to whom the * king’s * 
letter was to be diown ft5. iL 141), and the 
Pretender himself wrote turn a private letter 
expreesing his confidence in his loyalty (JR^ 
pufrttm A Ammurs, ii. 846). 

On the outhreek of t^ rebelUon in 1715 
Pinmuie proclaimed James Francis Edward 
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king at the Cross of Brechin and afterwards 
joined the forces of Mar with about five hun- 
dred men (Fatten, History qfihe Hshsllvm^ 
pt. ii. p. 96.) At the battle of Sherif^uir, 
on 31 ^OT. his regiment formed part of the 
second line (^. p. 63), and he was taken 
prisoner, but was rescued by his brother and 
his servants (ti&. p. 60 ; Preface to Hs^trvm 
de PanmurSf vol. 1 . p. idix). After the landing 
of the Pretender, Panmure entertained him 
on the way south at Brechin CasUe, 9 Jan. 
1716, and on the prince’s flight in February 
escaped to the continent. By a letter dated 
from Avignon 6 April 1716, he received from 
the prince the order of the Thistle (tb, ii. 
362). On 30 June he was attainted by par- 
liament, and his estates confiscated, l^ey 
were the most valuable of all the confiscated 
estates, their annual rental being 3,466/., and 
they were sold to the York B^^ng Com- 
pany for 60,400/. 

Panmure twice declined the government’s 
offer to restore his estates on ms returning 
and taki^ the oath of allegiance to the 
house of Hanover. After travelling in Italy 
and elsewhere, he finally settled m Paris. 
In 1720 he paid a visit to the town of Maule 
in France, which enabled him to establish 
the connection of his family with the Maules 
and Valoniis of Normanay (^Journal of a 
Journey by the Earl of Panmure, and Mr. 
James Maule, his nephew, from Paris to 
Maul6 in 1720,’ in Iteyistrum de Panmure^ 
vol. i. pp. civ-cx). He died at Paris 11 April 
1723 (O.S.) By his wife. Lady Margaret 
Hamilton, daughter of 'William, third duke 
of Hamilton, he left no issue. In 1717 an 
act was passed by parliament to enable 
George I to make such provision and settle- 
ment upon his wife as she would have been 
entitled to had her husband been dead. 
She died 6 Dec. 1781. There is an engraving 
of Panmure in the * Registrum de Panmure,’ 
by Harry Maule [q. v.], from the originad 
painting at Brechin CasUe. 

The bulk of the Panmure estates were 
purchased in 1764 from the York Building 
Company for 49,167/. 18«. 4d. by William 
Maule, son of Harry Maule of Kelly [q^v.], 
and nephew of the fourth Earl or ran- 
mure, who on 6 April 1748 was created 
Earl of Panmure of Forth, and Viscount 
Maule of Whitchurch, in the peerage of Ire- 
land. With his death, 1 Jan. 1782, this 
title also became extinct, but on 9 Sept, the 
tiUe of Baron Panmure of Brechin and 
Navar was conferred on the Hon. William 
Kamsay, ddest son of the eighth earl of Dal- 
housie, who thereupon assumed the name 
and anns of Maule Maule, Willxax 
Rambat, first Lobi) PAEmnLB} 


[Begiitrum de Panmure, ed. Stuart, 1874 ; 
Jervise’s Lands of the Lindsays; Jervise's Me- 
morials of Angus Meams; BUoarres*s Memoirs 
(Bannatyne Club) ; Patten’s History of the Be* 
bellion; Hooke’s Correspondence (Boxborghe 
Club); Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Woqd), ii. 
865.] T. F. H. 

MAULE, PATRICK, first Eabl of Pan- 
hubs (d, 1661), was the son of Patrick 
Maule of Panmure, Forfarshire, and Mar- 
garet, daughter of John Erskine of Dun, the 
reformer. He succeeded to the estate on 
the death of his father in 1606, but before 
that time had made his appearance at court, 
and accompanied James 1 to London in 
1603, being then appointed a gentleman of 
the bedchamber. He had charters of the 
barony and teinds of Panmure in 1610 and 
1619. After the death of James I, in 1626, 
he was continued in his office as gentleman of 
the bedchamber, and was made keeper of the 
palace and park of Eltham, and sheriff of 
Forfarshire. He gained the confidence of 
Charles I during his long term of service at 
the court, and became one of that monarch’s 
special favourites. There is ample evidence 
afforded by his letters to his nephew, Alexan- 
der Erskine of Dun, that Maiue did his best 
to bring about a reconciliation between the 
king and the covenanters. Throughout the 
troubles in which Charles I was involved 
Maule adhered to him with unshaken fidelity, 
and he espoused the cause of Charles II, 
fighting bravely in his defence. His faith- 
fulness was recognised by his being raised 
to the peerage on 2 Aug. 1646, with the title 
of Baron Maule of Brechin and Navar and 
Earl of Panmure. His loyalty provoked the 
resentment of Cromwell, and by the Act of 
Grace and Pardon he was fined in the exor- 
bitant sum of 10,000/. sterling (afterwards 
reduced to 4,000h), while his son, Henry 
Maule, was mulcted in the penalty of 2,500/. 
These fines were paid in 1666. Maule died 
on 22 Dec. 1661, and was buried in the 
family vault at Panbride, Forfarshire. He 
was thrice married, his first wife being 
Frances, daughter of Sir Edward Stankope 
of Grimston, Yorkshire, who was the mother 
of his two sons, Gfeorge, second earl of Pan- 
mure, and Heniw Maule of Balmakelly, Kin- 
cardineshire. His two daughters by this 
wife were Jean, married to the aeoona Earl 
of Northesk, axid Elizabeth, married to the 
second Earl of Kinghome, and ancestress of 
the Earls of Stratraore. His second wife 
was Mary Waldrum, maid of honour to Queen 
Henrietta Maria; and his third wife was La(ty 
Mary Enkin^ daughter of John, earl of Mar, 
and widow of WilUAm, sixth eaid Mariacfaal, 
but by neither of these bad he issiia. 
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[Millar^tBoU of BminentBttrgoBfies of Dundee, 
p. 144; BegiifcRiBi de Dflnmure; Tkylor'i Great 
Hietorie Families of Scotland, ii. 800; Hist. 
HSS. Comm. 0th Bep. p. 637 ; Nichols’s Pro- 
grsisas of James 1, i 697, 600, ii. 440. 610.] 

A. H. M. 

MAULE, SiE WILLIAM HENRY 
(1788-1868), judge, was bom at Edmonton 
in Middlesex on §5 April 1788. His father, 
Henry Maule, was a medical practitioner ; his 
mother’s maiden name was Hannah Rawson. 
She was of a quaker family of Leeds. Maule 
reomved his early education at a private school 
kept by his uncle, John Maule, rector of Green- 
ford, Middlesex, ^an excellent scholar and 
a great brute’ {Ortville Memoirt^ ii. 101). 
Amoi^ his schoolfeUows was Charles Gre- 
ville [^. ▼.], who describes him as ^ a very 
clever boy.^ In October 1806 Maule entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. In the ma- 
thematical tripos of 1810 he was senior 
wrangler, his number of marks being far 
above all his competitors. He also obtained 
the first Smith’s prize. In October 1811 he 
was elected a fellow of Trinity. After tak- 
ing his degree he remained for some time at 
Cambridge as a mathematical ^ coach.’ Among 
his pupus was Edward Ryan, afterwards 
chief justice of Calcutta, who continued his 
intimate friend for life. Another of his Cam- 
bridge friends was Charles Babbage [q. v.], 
who acknowledges assistance received from 
him in his mathematical investigations. In 
Michaelmas term 1810 Maule became a stu- 
dent at Lincoln’s Inn. While still a student 
he was offered and declined the professorship 
of mathematics at Haileybury College. In 
1814 he was called to the bar, took chambers 
at 8 Essex Court, Temple, and joined the 
Oxford circuit. His progress at toe bar was 
not at first rapid, but he gradually obtained 
a reputation as a commercial lawyer, and a 
considerable commercial business, being con- 
sidered one of the best authorities on ques- 
tions of marine insurance. He became a 
king’s counsel in Easter term 1833. In 
1835 he was -appointed counsel to the Bank 
of England, then a most lucrative office, in 
succeasion to Sir James Scarlett, who had 
been appointed chief baron. In the spring 
of 1837 Maule was leading counsel for the 
sitting member in the Carlow county elec- 
tion petition, and oonduoted the case to a 
successfiil issue with marked ability. This 
led to his beii^ returned for Carlow borough 
in the liberal interest at the general election 
in August of that year. In Much 161^ he 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer in suo- 
osssion to Baron BoUand and was knighted, 
and in Mibhselmu term fbUowing he was 
mnsfisnad to the common pleas on the death 


of Mr. Justice Vaughan. He continued a 
member of that court till June 1866, when 
he resigned on account of ill-heal^. Shortly 
afterwards he was sworn of the privy council, 
and acted as a member of the judicial com- 
mittee till his death on 16 Jan. 1868. He 
was not married. 

Maule was an excellent judge, combining 
knowledge of the law witn common sense, 
courte^, and ingenuity in defeating techni- 
calities. Both at the bar and on the bench 
he was distinguished for his ironical humour. 
Of the latter a well-known instance is his 
speech at the Warwick assizes in pronouncing 
sentence of one dav’s imprisonment on a poor 
man convicted of bigamy. The prisoner’s 
first wife, who had deserted him, lived with 
another man, and Maule pointed out to the 
prisoner the various steps which the law as 
It then stood required him to take in order 
to obtain a divorce at an expense of about 
1,000/. His ironical observations sometimes 
misled country juries. 

A drawing by George Richmond, R.A., 
belongs to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Law Magazine and Law Review, vol. v. ; 
Foss’s Judges of England, ix. 223 ; Emma Leath- 
ley’s Early Life of Sir W. H. Maule]. J. D. F. 

MAULE, WILLIAM RAMSAY, Lord 
PxNMUBE of Brechin and Navar, Forfarshire, 
(1771-1862), second son of George Ramsay, 
eighth earl of Dalhousie, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Andrew Glen, and niece 
and heiress of James Glen of Longcroft, 
Stirlingshire, was bom on 27 Oct. 1771. HU 
father’s maternal uncle. General William 
Maule of Kelly, created Earl of Panmure in 
the Irish peerage in 17 43 fcf. Maule, Patrick, 
and Mauls, Jakes], died unmarried in 1782, 
and left hU property to his nephew, the eighth 
Earl of Dalhousie, with remainder to Dal- 
housie’s second son, William. Dalhousie died 
in 1787, when William succeeded to the 
estates of Panmure and adopted the name of 
Maule. In 1789 he purchased a cometcw in 
the 11th dragoons, and afterwards raised an 
independent company of foot, which was 
dUbanded in 1791. On 26 April 1796 he 
was elected M.P. for the county of Foifar, 
but at another election later in the year was 
defeated by Sir David Carnegie, on whose 
death he was again elected, m June 1806, 
and continued to hold hU seat during eight 
following parliaments, and until he was 
called to the House of Lords. He was 
throughout a steady adherent of Fox, whose 
peraonal friend he was, and a supporter of 
the whig party. On 9 Sept. 1881 he was 
raised to the peerage of Britain, with 
the title of Baron Panmure. As a young 
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man he was devoted to the tuif, and manj 
of his practical jokes at race meetings were 
long recounted in Scotland. He had been 
one of the most dissipated and extravagant, 
even of the Scottish gentry of his younger 
dajrs, and survived them, thanks to a consti- 
tution, of extraordinary strength and a fer- 
ine of vast resources. He preserved late 
into this century the habits and passions — 
scandalous and unconcealed — wnich had, 
except in his case, passed away with the 
last. He was devoted to his friends so long 
as they remained complaisant, and violent 
and implacable to all who thwarted him. 
His uncontrollable temper alienated him 
from nearly all his family in his latter years, 
yet he penormed many unostentatious acts 
of charity. In politics he was a liberal^ and 
his views were invariably humane ; in private 
life he was an immovable despot. He died at 
Brechin Castle, Forfarshire, 13 April 1862. 
He married, on 1 Dec. 1794, Patricia Heron 
(d. 11 May 1821), daughter of Gilbert Gordon 
of Halleaths, by whom he had three sons and 
seven daughters. The eldest son and heir, 
Fox Maule, became eleventh earl of Dal- 
housie [see Matjle, Fox]. Fanmure’s second 
wife, whom he married in 1822, was Miss 
Elizabeth Barton, by whom he h^ no issue. 

[Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland ; Gent. Mag. 
1852, 1 , 615 ; Daily News, 16 April 1852; Annual 
Begister, 1852; Sir G. E. Adam’s Political State 
of Scotland in the Eighteenth Cent. p. 147; 
Times, 16 April 1852.] J. A. H. 

MAULEVEBER, Sib THOMAS (d. 
1666), regicide, was son of Sir Richard 
Mauleverer, knt., of Allerton Mauleverer, 
Yorkshire, by his second wife, Katharine, 
daughter of Sir Ralph Bourchier, knt. 
(Thobesby, DucatuB Leodieneu, ed. Whit- 
aker, pp. 118, 190). He was admitted of 
Gray’s Inn on 22 Oct. 1617, and during^ the 
Loi^ ^liament sat for Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire. Though he signed the petition of 
the Yorkshire gentry (28 July 164^ against 
the oppressive billeting of soldiers {Cal, State 
Papertf Dom. 1640, p. 628), Charles, hon^ 
to gain his interest in tne county, wnich 
was considerable, made him a baronet on 
2 Aug. 1641. Mauleverer, however, pre- 
ferred to take sides with the parliament, for 
whose service he raised two regiments of 
foot and a troop of horse (/hnmmS Jcumale^ 
iiL 68). His conduct, always brutal and 
vindictive, wm on one occasion brought 
before the notice of the house (^. iiL 126 ; 
Lerd^ JeumdU^ vi. 64). In 16^ he fought 
under Fairfax at the battle of Atherton 
Moor, and just escaped being made prisoner 
{Itfeiif pike ef Neweattk^ the Duchess, 


ed. Firth, p. 876). Having represented to 
the parliament that he had expended in thmr 
behalf some 16,000/., it was resolved in 
October 1647 to allow him 1,000/. out of the 
excise in part satisfaction of his arrears, 
while a committee was appointed to consider 
how the remainder might oe paid {Common^ 
JoumaUfV, 828, 880, 862, 874). Upon being 
placed on the commission to t^ the king he 
attended every day, and signed the warrant. 
He was also a committee man for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. Mauleverer died about 
June 1665 (Administration Act Book, P, C, C, 
1666, f. 126L He married, furst, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Hutt<m |o. v.], justice of 
the common pleas, by whom he hd no issue ; 
and secondly, Elizabeth (d. 1668), daughter 
of Thomas Wilbraham, ©f Woodhey, Che- 
shire, by whom he had a son, Richard, and 
two daughters, Grace (1622-1646), married 
in 1644 to Colonel Thomas Scot, M.P., the 
regicide, and Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Beverley. In 1664 he engaged himself to 
Susanna Raylton, a widow m Fulham, but 
the marriage does not appear to have taken 
place. Though dead, he was ordered at the 
Restoration to be excepted out of the bill of 

S ardon as to pains and penalties (ComTnons* 
oumalSf viii. 61). 

His son, Riohabd Mattlevebeb (1628 P- 
1676), royalist, bom about 1628, was ad- 
mitted of Gray’s Lm on 12 July 1^1 (Sari, 
MS, 1912, f. 128), and on the king’s corona- 
tion day, 27 March 1646, was knighted in 
Christ Church, Oxford (Sthonbb, Diary, 
Camden Soc., p. 162). In 1 649 he was lined 
8,287/. 18a. 4d. for being in arms against the 
parliament in both wars, and in 1660 the 
estate settled on him by his father was 
ordered to be sequestered (Cal, of Committee 
for Oompoundiny, pt. iii. p. 2080). In 1664 
he was declared to be an outlaw. He was 
out in Lord Wilmot’s rising in 1666 (Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1666, passim), was taken 
prisoner, and confined at (Jhester, whence he 
escapedin the most darin^fashion on 26 March 
(Thpbloe, State Papers, lii. 804), and reached 
the Hague in June (Nicholas Papers, Cam- 
den Soc., vol. ii.) His wife was allowed by 
Cromwell to occupy the house at Allerton 
Mauleverer, but the oemunissioners for York- 
shire had to complain of her activity on the 
king’s side (Thubloe, v. 186). Mauleverer 
returned to London in 1669, and was forth- 
with committed to prison, but was liberated 
on giviim secoritv in September (Cal State 
Papers, Dom. b66&-60, pp. 44, 179), and was 
one of the first who flocked to the kiiiff et 
Bzeda before the reatoration G’V Pwf, 
8rd ed. L 60). Charles eonfizmed him m 
bis titles and estates, and in AprR 1660 
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pointed him gentleman of the privy chamber 
(Cal, State Fapere, Dom. 1669*^2). On 
8 April 1861 he was elected M.P. for Borough- 
briaTOy which he represented until his death. 
In 16 ^ he was nominated a commissioner 
to put in execution the laws against regra- 
tors, forestallers, and engrossers of com, and 
sellers of live fat cattle contrary to the act, 
and was empowered to receive all forfeitures 
incurred for fiveyears to corns j^ib, 1663-4, 
pp. 872, 642). lie was captain in the horse 
regiment commanded by Charles, lord Qerard 
of Brandon (ib, 1665-6, p. 677), and in the 
same year was reconstituted a commissioner 
for licensing and regulating hackney coaches 
(ib. 1660-7, p. 868 ). Mauleverer was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on 26 July 1676. 
By his marriage, on 10 July 1642, to Anne, 
daughter of Sir Bobert Clerke, knt., of 
Plemey, Essex, he had issue. 

His eldest son. Sib Thomas Mattlevebeb 
^648 P-1687), bom about 1648, represented 
^roughbridge in parliament from 14 March 
1678-0 until his death. In 1678 he was second 
to Sir Heniy Goodricke in a duel, and ran his 
adversary through the body; and in 1686 he 
had a command of a troop in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, lleresby says he was hated as a 
reputed papist { Memoirs , ed. Caktwbight, 

S ). 162,292). He sold his estate of Armley 
all, Yorkshire, to the widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Ingleby of Ripley in the same county. 
He was buried on 18 Aug. 1687 in West- 
minster Abb^. With his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Miles Stapilton of Myton, 
Yorkshire, he lived very unhappily, and 
after his aeath she married her cousin. John 
Hopton of Ingerskill there, and died without 
issue on 81 Jan. 1704 (Yorkshire Ardusolog, 
and Topogr. Journal, v. 466). 

There was also John Mattlevebeb (d. 
1660), eldest son of John Mauleverer of 
Lettwell, Yorkshire, by Margaret, daughter 
of John Lewis of Marr, in that county (ib. 
xi. 86 . 457 ; of. also Administration Act 
Book, JP. C. C. 1661. f. 29). He was among 
the first of the Yorkshire gentry to declare 
for the parliament, became a oolond in the 
army, and after the disgrace of Sir John 
Hotnam and his son was made governor of 
Hull. There is a curious letter from Fer- 
dinando, lord Fairfax, to him, dated 18 June 
1646, thankinff him for not allowing Mrs. 
Hotbam, who nad made certain inconvenient 
demands fior the restitution of property 
which Fairihz desired to keep, to seaicn Sir 
John Hotham'e house at Hull MSS, 
Osmm, 9th Rap. p. 488). In Mi^ 16IK) he 
was appointed odonel of one of the five 
rmments of foot for the war in Scotland 
(QO, State Apers, Dom. 1660, pp.96,141), 


but he died from fatigue at Edinburgh in 
December following. Cromwell wrote to 
Speaker Lenthall, awng parliament to make 
adequate provision for Mauleverer’s 'sad 
widow (Dorcas) and seven small children’ 
(Letters and Reechos, ed. Cabltlb, 1882, 

V. 24^). Ailer receiving a report from 
the committee of the army, the house 
ordered Maulevereris debts to be paid, and 
voted 100 /. for his widow’s immediate relief, 
and on 20 July 1662 passed a resolution for 
settling lands in Scotland of 400/. a year on 
her, her children, and their heirs (Common^ 
Journals, vi. 676-^, vii. 166-6). 

The Colonel James Mauleverer alluded to 
in Rushworth’s ' Historical Collections’ 
(pt. ii. vol. i. p. 216) was apparently a bro- 
ther of the above Colonel John Mauleverer, 
and, like him, was a staunch parliamen- 
tarian. On 11 March 1642-3 he was com- 
missioned by the Earl of Essex to raise a 
troop of horse in Yorkshire, an order renewed 
by parliament on 10 May (Lords' JoumaU, 

VI. 40). He may have been the * Col. Maule- 
verer’ who was killed at the first siege of 
Pontefract Castle on 1 March 1645; another 
Colonel Maleverer, however, was present 
with his regiment of foot at the third siege 
of Pontefiract in 1649 (Surtees Soo. Mimel- 
lanies, App. pp. 16, 100, 101, 110). 

[Noble’s Lives of the English Regicides, ii. 34 ; 
Chester’s Registers of Westminster Abbey, pp. 
140, 1 46, 186 ; Yorkshire Archssolog. and Topogr. 
Journal, vi. 93-4, viii. 440.] G. G. 

MAULEY. PETER be (d. 1241),favour- 
ite of King Joim, was a Poitevin noble, who 
left his inheritance to his brother Aymer, 
and entered the service of Bang John. Ac- 
cording to the account preserved in Heming- 
burgh (i. 282), he was employed by John to 
muider Arthur of Brittany, but no con- 
temporary writer mentions mm by name in 
this connection. He received a grant of land 
in December 1202 (Habby, Bot. Normannies, 
p. 66 ), and is mentioned in the king’s service 
m 1206 (Rot. Lit, Bat, 26 6 ), and his name 
b of frequent occurrence in the Close and 
Patent IfoUs during the remainder of John’s 
reign. Hemingburgh states that he was re- 
waraed for his share in Arthur’s murder with 
the hand of Isabel, heiress of the barony of 
Mulgres, and daughter of Robert de Turn- 
ham. Tumham’s lands were granted to 
Mauley on 26 April 1214 (ib, p. 113). Mat- 
thew Paris mentions him as one of John’s 
evil counsellon in 1211 (iL 688 ). In 1214 
he served with John in Poitou (BoL Lit, At, 
p. 112 ), and in the following year was en- 
trusted with the charge cn Oorfo Oastle 
(th. p. 128), wheie he had custody of mudi 
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Ixeasure and yarious important prisoners, of a chemist, bookseller, printer, and pub- 
On 26 June 1216 he was made sheriff of the lisher at Bromsgroye, Worcestershire. He 
counties of Somerset and Dorset (tb. p. 189). became a fellow of Linnean Society in 
Mauley retained charge of both the castle 1827, and seryed for seyeral years on bo- 
and the counties durmg the first years of tanical committees of the Worcestershire Na- 
Henry III. On 7 May 1220 he was sum- tural History Society. About 1652 Maund 
moned to come from Gorfe to the coronation, retired from business, and resided first at 
and bring with him the king^s brother Richard Folkestone and afterwards at Sandown, Isle 
and the regalia (Bot Idt. Claw. i. 417 b\ of Wight, where he died, 21 April 1863. 

In February 1221 he joined with Falkes de A great loyer of flowers and gardening, he 
Breaut6 [q. y.] in supporti^ William, earl sought to spread a taste for these subjects 
of Albemarle, at Biham. He was arrested by starting a monthly publication, 'The Bo- 
during the summer, and forced to resign his tanic Garden ^ (4to, London), in 1825. The 
castles. This was on a charge of treason, in work consisted of coloured plates, with de- 
having promised to hand oyer Eleanor, sister scriptiye letterpress, and with it were issued, 
of Arthur of Brittany, to the king of France in parts also, ' The Auctarium of the Botanic 
(OovE3rrRT,ii.260; Arm. He, Garden,* 'The Floral Register/' The Fruitist,' 

howeyer, made his peace with the king in the and 'A Dictionary of Et^lish and Latin 
autumn, and next year receiyed the charge of Terms used in Botanical Descriptions,’ by 
Sherborne Castle. Dugdale says he died J. S. Henslow. The whole work ran to 
in 1222, but the ' Ghronicon de Melsa * thirteen yolumes, and was finished in 1850. 
states that he suryiyed his wife, who died It was in part reissued as 'The Botanic 
apparently after 1235 (i. 105, ii. 59), and Garden and Fruitist/ 8 yols. 4to, London, 
Matthew Paris, in referring to his death in 1851-4, and another edition in 12 yols., edited 
1241, speaks of him as ' nations Pictayiensis by J. G. Niyen, appeared in 1878. A similar 
diuque m cllentela regis Johannis educatus et but more extended work, 'The Botanist . . . 
ditatus* (iy. 89; but see also Excerpta e Eot, conducted by B. Maund/ 4to, London, was 
Ftniuin, pp. 864, 879, 409, and Calendarium initiated in 1887, and ended in 1646. In 
Oenealofftcunif i. 278). It was probably he, conjunction with W. Holl, Maund edited 
and not his son, who supported Randulph the first yolume of the 'Naturalist/ 8yo, 
Blundevill, earl of Chester, in 1224 (Matt. London, 1887. The original drawings for 
Paris, iii* 63), was one of the sponsors for 'The Botanic Garden’ are preseryed in the 
Henry’s son Edward in 1289, and in 1241, botanical department of tne British Mu- 
going on the crusade with William de Forti- seum (nature history), 
bufljearlof Albemarle, di^intheHoly Land rproe. Linn. See. Lend. 1863-4, p. nxj 
during the same year. He built Mukrave jo^. of Bot. «vii. 871 : Papers and Proo. 
Castle, near Whitby, and was a benefactor Worcestershire Natural Hist Soc. circa 1834 ; 
of Meaux Abbey, where he endowed a chapel Brit. Mus. Oat] B. B. W. 

in memory of his wife. He left a son Peter, 

who succeeded him, and was followed by six MAUNDER, SAMUEL (1785-1849), 
others of the same name. Peter III (d. 1809) compiler, bom in 1785, belonged to a Deyon- 
was summoned to parliament in 1295, and shire family settled near Barnstaple. His 
seryed in the wars of Edward I in Wales, sister married William Pinnock fq. y.], the 
Scotland, and Gascony. His brother Ed- well-known projector of the educational 
mund, who was killed at Bannockburn, was 'Catechisms/ which were published in eighty- 
steward to Edward II and a friend of Piers three parts between 1887 and 1849. Maunder 
Gayeston {Chrm. Edw. I and II, i. 216, 272- took part in their preparation, although Pin- 
278, ii. 42, 188). Peter VlII succeeded his nockt name alone appears on their title-p^e. 
grandfather,Peteryi,in 1888, and died with- The two were abo partners in a publiwng 
out issue, when the barony fell into al^yance. business in London, and published for two 
The present Lord de Mauley is of a modem or three years the 'Literary Gazette.’ Under 
creation, though he descends from the old his own name Maunder compiled and issued 
barons in the fimale line. numerous dictionaries, chiefly for educational 

[Matt Para; Walter of Oorentry’. Memo- pi^w^Tenru*^mt^&7 

rii^ ; AnnaiM Uoluatwi: Cbioniooii d. Mein Maunder died at hu 

^ in Bolle Ser.): Dngdale'i Baionage. i. 733; touaeiaffibeonSq^Wiagtc^raSOApal 
Other authorities as quoted.] G. L. K. 18^9. His portrait was painted by an Ame- 

rican artist named Wau^ in the preoeding 

MAUND, BENJAMIN (1790-1868), bo- year. William Jordan [q. y.]i nw knew 
tanical writer, was bom in 1790, and for Maunder, says he was an honeurable and 
many years carried on the combined business worthy man in eyerj xelatioii of life. 
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The following is a list of his works: 

1. ^The Liifctle l^iioon,or Multum in Farvo 
of the l^lidi Language/ Ist edit. 1825, 
16ino; 5th edit, xotim and enlarg^, 1845. 

2. * Treasuir of Knowledge and Libraiy of 
Befeienoe/ 1st edit. 1830, l2mo, 2 pts. ; 18th 
edit, enlaced, 1848; new edit 1859, revised 
^ B. B. Woodward, assisted by J. Morris and 
W . Hughes. 8. * Biographical Treasury/ let 
edit. 1888; 6th edit, with supplement 1845; 
seven posthumous editions, brides two of the 
works reconstructed and brought down to date 
of publication (1873 and 1882), by W. L. R. 
Oates. 4. *The Scientific and Liiteruy Trea- 
sury, a new and Popular Encyclopcedia of the 
BeUes Lettres,’ Ist edit. 1841, 12mo ; 6th edit. 
1848 ; besides two editions revised and re- 
written W J. YatonJohnson, 1866 and 1880. 
6. ' The d^easury of Histor^N comprising a 
general introduct(^ Outline of universal His- 
tory and separate Histories of every principal 
Nation,’ 18^ ; ' new edit, revised and brought 
down to present date by G. W. Oox/ 1864. 

6. * The Universal Glass-Book, a new Series 
of Reading Lessons for Every Day in the 
Year,’ 1st edit. 1844, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1847. 

7. ^The Little Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary in Miniature. To which is added 
a population table, and a list of the Oities, 
Boroughs, &c., of England and Wales, &c./ 
London, 1846 P 8. ^ The Treasury of Natu- 
rid History, or a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature. To which are added a Sylla- 
bus of Practical Taxidermy and a Glossarial 
Appendix,’ Ist edit. 1848 ; 6th edit, revised 
and supplemented by T. S. Gobbold, 1862 ; 
new edit., revised and corrected W E. W. H. 
Houldsworth, 1874. 9. *The treasury of 
Geography/ designed and commenced by 
S.M.,contmuedand completed by W. Hughes, 
1856 and 1860, London and Bunny. 

Maunder also prepared a school ^ition of 
R. Montgomery's* Omnipresence of theDeity/ 
a revised edition of Shakes^are’s plays, 1861, 
and of * Geography and History/ by £. R., 
1859, 82nd edit. 

[Literaiy Gaaette, 2 Dae. 1848, 6 May 1849 
(eopiad by Qent. Mag. vol. xxzi.,and elsewhere) ; 
Liisare nour, zii. 261 ->3; information kindly 
supplied by Q. W. Maunder, esq. ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat] G.LaG.N. 

MAUNDRELL HENRY (1665-1701). 
oriental traveller, son of Robert Maundr^ 
of Oompton Bassett near Oalne, Wiltshire, 
was baptised there 28 Dee. 1665. Hisfiunilj 
had been of good positbn in the oounty, but 
bis father is deteribed in the Oxford Uni- 
versity books as *plsb.’ He matriculated 
4 Apnl 1682, and entered Exeter Collm as 
bailer on 87 Sept., graduating BA. 1686^ 


M.A. 1688, and B.D., by decree, 1697. On 
30 June he was elected Sarum fellow 
of his college, and became full fellow on 
28 June 1697. He was ordained in the Eng- 
lish church and probably remained for some 
time at Oxford, as in November 1689 he was 
summoned to London by Bishop Trelawny 
to answer his questions on the recent scandals 
in his college. These quarrels may have in- 
duced him to accept the curacy of Bromley 
in Kent, which he served from 1689 to 1695. 
On 20 Dec. 1695 Maundrell was elected, by 
plurality of votes, by the Company of Levant 
Merchants as chaplain to tneir factory at 
Aleppo, and on 16 Jan. 1696-6 the sum of 
20/. was mnted to him to buy books for its 
library. He is Bind to have Im England at 
once and to have passed through Germany, 
making a short stay at Frankfort, where he 
conversed with Job Ludolphus, who sug- 

the Holy Land whicf required elmcSttion. 
His firiends at Richmond, where his unde. 
Sir Charles Hedges [q. v.], had a house on 
the Green, were left with regret, but he found 
at Aleppo an English colony, about forty in 
number, whom he highly praises, and he peiv 
formed daily service every morning to a de- 
vout and la^e congregation. His celebrated 
journey to .wusalem was begun, with four- 
teen other residents from the settlement, on 
26 Feb. 1696-7. They arrived in the holy 
city on 25 March, the day before Gk>od 
Friday in the Latin style, and left on Easter 
Monday (29 March) for Jordan and Bethle- 
hem, but returned again on 2 April. Their 
second departure from Jerusalem was on 
15 April, and the day of their return to the 
factory was about SR) May. He died, pre- 
Bumably of fever, at Aleppo early in 1701. 
The date of the vacancy at the chaplaincy 
by his death is entered on the company^ 
minu^ on 16 May 1701. A tombstone in 
the Richmond burial-ground to Henry Maun- 
drell, gent., who died in 1847, calls him * a 
descendant of the Rev. Henry Maundrell, 
formerly curate of this paririi,’ the traveller. 

His narrative of the expe^tion, entitled 
*A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at 
Easter jl.d. 1697/ was printed at Oxford in 
1703, with dedications to Sprat, bishop of 
Rochester, whom he had probably met at 
Bromley, and to Hedges. It consisted of 
sixteen pages unpaged, partly of oonections 
ud additioiis which had come too late for 
incorporation in the text, then 142 pages of 
narrative, and lastly, seven pages with two 
letters from him to Osborn, also a follow of 
Exeter College. A aeccmd edition came out 
in 1707, anda third issue, with * An Account 
of the Authoi^B Journey [April 1699] to the 
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Banks of Euphrates at Beer and to Mesopo* I 
tamia/ appeared in 1714. Hedgra had gnven 
the manuscript to the univeraitj wiSiout 
any restrictions, and when the third inmres- 
sion was req^uii^ he was asked for Mnun- 
drell’s * inscriptions and some other improve- 
ments ’ in his possession, but he declined, as 
'the* authorities had ^ not sent him so much 
as one copy for his former present,’ an omis- 
sion, says Heame, not to be imputed to Aid- 
rich, who had supervised the iumressions 
{Collections^ ed. Doble, iii. 117). Numerous 
impressions came out in later years, and it 
was issued in 1810 in a volume with Bishop 
Robert Clayton’s * Journal from Grand Cairo 
to Mount Sinai,’ and with the remarks of 
Joseph Pitts on the Mahometans, to which 
was prefixed Maundrell’s print, * from an 
original drawing ’ belonging to Richard 
Dagley. It was also included in the collec- 
tions of Harris, Pinkerton, and Moore, in 
the * World Displayed,’ vol. xi., and in H. G. 
Bohn’s * Early Travels in Palestine,’ edited 
by Thomas Wright in 1848. A French 
translation appeared at Utrecht in 1705 and 
at Paris in 1706. A Dutch translation was 
inserted in * Eanaan en d’omleggende Landen,’ 
Leeuwarden, 1717, pp. 455-620 ; a rendering 
from French into German, by Louis Fr. 
Yischer, was published at Hamburg in 1737, 
and it formed part of volume i. or Paulus’s 
< Collection,’ issued at Jena in 1792. The 
journals of his companion, Richard Chiswell 
(1673-1751) v.], and a copy of Maundrell’s 

* Journey, wi& a few manuscript notes, are 
in British Museum Addit. MSS. 10623-4. 

Maundrellis entitled to considerable praise 
as a judicious and careful traveller, but it is 
insinuated in the Rawlinson MSS. iL 81, that 
he had taken one of his views from the 

* Histoire et Voya^ de la Terre Sainte par 
P5re Jaques Goujon’ (Lyon, 1671), and 
Alexander Drummond in his ^IVavelsM 1754) 
censures some of his suggestions. He was 
also the author of * A Sermon preach’d 
before the Compwy of Levant Menmants at 
St. Peter Poor,I)ec. 16, 1695,’ and an inscrip- 
tion from Syria, sent by him to Bishop 
Lloyd of Worcester, is illustrated with criti- 
cal observations in Samuel Jebb’s * Biblio- 
theca Literaria ’ (1722), pp. 2-6L 

[Boase’s Exeter Coll. pp. 82-7, 218, 229; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Dunkin’s Broml^, p. 
27 ; PeaiBOo’s Lmnt Chaplains, pp. 18, 24-6, 
58 ; Addit. MS. 24107, Brit Mas.Xwidi many 
letters from Hedgae toHaundrell); Biog. Univ.; 
information from the Bee. Vincent F. Ransoms 
of Compton Bassett] W. P. C. 

HAUNSBLL, ANDREW {d. 1696), 1»- 
bliographer and publisher, was at the begin- 
ning o/ Elisabeth’s reign i^bably a member 


of the Drapers’ or Gfrooers’ Company, but as 
early ae 1678 he undertook, in addition to 
his other business, the publication and sale 
of books, although he did not join the Star 
tioners’ Company (Abbeb, Stationer^ Reg, 
ii. 28). Ob 6 Nov* 1678 he obtained a U- 
cense to publish a work entitled, < The State 
of Swearing and Swearers ’ (i6. p. 840), and 
imtil 1695 ne 'was busily occupied in selling 
or publishing books, chiefly tneologioal (c£ 
t5. pp. 881, £)2). In 1683 he joined 'with 
H. Denham, T. Chard, and W. woome, in 
bringing out in folio a translation by An- 
thony Martin [q. v.] of Peter Martyr's * Com- 
monplaces,’ and he undertook the publication 
of many works by Archbishop Bancroft’s well- 
kno'wn chaplain, Thomas Rogers [q. v.] He 
at first dwelt at the sign ol the Parrot m St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, but by 1596 had removed 
to Lothbury. His device was a pelican with 
its ofispring, rising out of the flames, which 
was formerly employed by Richard Jugge 
[q. v.l and his motto was ^ Pro lege, rege, 
grepi/ He took a^ genuine interest in his 
profession, and finding the need of a general 
catalogue of English printed books, set about 
preparmg one. Notmng quite similar had 
been previously attempt in this country, 
although Bale had made efforts in the direc- 
tion in his ^ Scriptores.’ Maunsell designed 
a catalogue in three parts, the first embrac- 
ing divinity^ the second, science in all its 
branches with music, and the third, lite- 
rature, including logic, law, and history. 
The entries were arranged under authors’ 
surnames, but many general headings, like 
‘ Sermons ’ or ‘ Music, wore introduced, and 
gave the work somethinjg of the character of 
a subject-index. The first two parts were 
alone completed, and both appeared in folio 
in 1695. The first part, entered on the 
* Stationers’ Register ’ 8 May 1596, was en- 
titled * The First Part pf the Cat^ogue of 
English Printed Bookes : whidi conoemeth 
such Matters of Divinite as have bin either 
'written in oure Tongue or translated out of 
some other Lanj^ge, and have binpublished 
to the Glory of Gm and Edification of the 
Church of Christ in England. Gathered 
into Alphabet and suche Method as it is by 
Andrew Maunsell . . . London, printed by 
John Windet for Andrew Maunsell,’ foL This 
is dedicated to Queen Elisabeth, and there 
follow the dedication addresses to the mem- 
bers of the Stationers’ Company, and to ^ the 
reverend divines and lovers of divine books.’ 
Mannsell warns the latter that hehasomitted 
the works ^of frigitive papistes’ or printed 
attacks OB the enstiag government, fiorii 
defects are supplied in manuscript by m con- 
I temporaiyinacopyoftlieoatalogtteinlriirity 
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Colley LdbniT, Ouabiidge. The continua- 
tion of theoamogue wao called *The Seoonde 
Parte of tlie Oaialogue of English printed 
Boohee eytlier Written in oure own Tongue 
or tran^ted out of an^ other Language : 
which oonoemeth the Sciences Mathemati- 
cal!, os Arit^eticke, Geometrie, Astronomie, 
Aatrologie, Musick, the Arte of Warre and 
Nauigation, And also of Physick and Sur- 
gerie, London, by James Roberts, for Andrew 
Ma-ntiaftn/ 1696. The dedication, addressed to 
Robert Deyereux, second earl of Essex [q. v.l 
is ngned 'Andrew Maunsell, Bookseller,^ and 
there follow letters to the 'professors* of ma- 
thematics and physic, and to the Stationers’ 
Company and booksellers in general. Francis 
Meres [q. T.] makes familiar reference to 
Mauns^’s ' Catalogue ’ in his ' PaUadis 
Tamia,’ 1698. The promised third part failed 
to appear, probably owing to Maunsell’s death 
late m 1696. The ' Catalogue ’ of William 
London [q. y.] of 1668 ultimately superseded 
MaunselPs labours. 

Another Andrew Maunsell or Mansell, 
apparently the elder Maunsell’s son, was 
a^tted to the freedom of the Stationers’ 
Company on 6 Dec. 1618 (^Abbeb, iii. 684), 
and on 4 May 1614 obtained a license to 
publish ' A Fooles Bolt is soone Shot J 

[Maunsell’s Oat. ; Growoll and Eames : Three 
Centuries of English booktrade bibliography, 
New York, 1908, pp. 20-80, 107-8; Sinker’s 
Cat. of Trin. GoU. Library, Cambridge; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of Books before 1640.] S. L. 

MAX7K8ELL, JOHN (d. 1266), keeper 
of the great seal. [See Maesbl.] 

MAUN8FIELD, MAUNNESFELD, 
MAM^iESFELD, or MAYMTSFELD, 
HENRY DB (d. 1828), chancellor of the uni- 
yersity of Ouord, was educated at Oxford, 
and became fellow of Merton Oollege. In 
1288, according to Wood, he filled wiUi glass 
at his own exMnse all ^e side windows of 
the chancel of the old collegiate church of 
St. John the Baptist in Merton College, put- 
ting his monogram on seyeral of them. He 
was bhjmoellor of the uniyersit^ in 1809, and 
again in 1811, appointing William Gifford 
hie Ipcmh tnum (Wood, Asti, pp. 18, 827). 
In the latter year he was profes^r of theology 
and rector of Flintham, Nottinghamshire 
(Tainna,n. 619), and he attended^a proyin- 
oial council about the Templaia, held m York 
Minstar (Bbobbiok, Merton CbMipe, 180). 

On 17 Deo. 1814 he was elected deui of 
Luodln (WiLLU, OotAodnUi, iu. 76 ; 
NByB,ii.82); be was collated to the prebend 
olAsgarbT,LiBooln,uil816. and wasdeoted 
hiabep cl Lincoln in 1819; the latter office he 
deeUDed(BBonnuuE,p.l81). Inl884hewaa 


/ canon of Carlisle, and in 1828 be died, bis will 
I ]^ing proyed on 6 Dec. 

Pits, p. 863, Tanner, p. 619, Fabricius, 
ii. 228, and Brodrick all attribute to Mauns- 
field a commentary on Boethius, preseryed 
in New College library (No. cclxiy. i) (CoXE, 
Cat. Codicuir^. The work was, howeyer, by 
William of Wheatley [q. y.] (see FABRionrs, 
ii. 171; Tanbbb, p. 7w), and was merely 
dedicated by Wheatley to Maunsfield. 

[Authorities quoted.] A. F. P. 

MADNY, Sib WALTER, afterwards 
Babov be Maeey (d. 1872). [See Maent.] 

MAT7RIOE (d. 1107), bishop of London, 
chaplain and chancellor to William the Con- 
queror, was appointed by him to the see of 
London, yacated by the death of Hugh of 
Oriyal, at the memorable council held at 
Gloucester (Christmas 1086-6). At the same 
time two other royal chaplains, William 
Beaufeu [q. y.] and Robert de Limesey were 
appointed respectiyely to the sees of Thetford 
and Chester (Lichfield) (Syheoe Dijnelh. ii. 
21^. Maurice was consecrated by Lanfranc 
at Winchester, 6 April 1086, haying been pre- 
yiously ordained priest by him at Chichester, 
19 March (JEpp. Lai\fram^. 24). Maurice was 
an early friend of Ranulf Hambard (tb. p. 186), 
and his moral character was, like Flamard’s, 
open to graye reproach. Sober with regard 
to other pleasures, according to William of 
Malmesbury, his fondness for the female sex 
was carried to an extent unbefitting a bishop. 
He excused his licentiousness as a medical 
prescription, essential to his health (Malmeb- 
BUBT, Qeota Pontiff, p. 145). He attended 
William Rufus’s first court at Westminster 
at Christmas 1087 ^enbt of HuNTiNeDOE, 
211; Fbebhan, William Rvfus, i. 19). 
1094 he had a controyersy with Anselm 
as to his right as metropolitan to consecrate 
the newly built church of Harrow, in the 
diocese of London, which by the yerdict of 
Wulfrtan of Worcester, then 'one and alone 
of the ancient fathers of the English,’ was 
decided in fayour of the primate (Eadmeb, 
p. 22 ; AnUlmi Epp. iii. 19 ; FsEBMAijr, u. s. 
p.440). In the absence of Anselm, Maurice, 
as the highest suffragim of his proyince, 
crowned Henry I at Westminster, 6 Aug. 
1100(HoyBDEN,i. 167; Hbnbt of HuiniHG- 
]>oir,j^ 288: Obdbbio, p. 788 b; Fbebmak, 
iL 860). and witnessed the charter he put 
forth (Stubbs, Select Chnrtero, p. 98; Fbbb- 
ICAV, u. s. p. 866). He also attended the 
council at Westminster, 29 Sept. 1102, as 
one of Anselm’s assessors (Maucbsbubt, p. 
118; SriCBOH DunuL The chief 

work which signalised the episcopate of 
Manrioi was the oommenoemeut of his ca« 
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ttiedral church of St. Paul’s, on a scale that 
rendered it ultimately the yastest of all the 
cafihedrals of England, by which, and by the 
general efficiency of his rule, his faulty moral 
character, * vir moribua non uaquequaque pro- 
batisaimis,’ was hdd by his contemTOraries 
* to be atoned for (Malhebbubt, p. 146). He 
died 26 ^pt. 1107. 

[Symeon of Durham, i. 135, iL 218, 235; 
HoTeden, i. 157, 160, 164, ii. 218, 235, 239; Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiff, pp. 118, 145; 
Henry of Himtin^on, pp. 208, 211, 283, 286, 
316 ; Diceto, i. 211, 218, 233; Matt. Paris’s Hist. 
Angl. i. 32, 308.] E. V. i 

MAURICE (Jl. 1210), epigrammatist, I 
generally styled Mobganensis and Mobga- 
Bins, was a native of Glamorgan. Giraldus 
Gambrensis, who describes him as a resident 
in Glamorgan and calls him ^ vir bonus et co- 
piose litteratus,’ says he was the brother of 
Clement, abbot of Neath, and narrates a vision 
attributed to him (‘De Principis Instruc- 
tione,’ dist. iii. cap. 28, in Oiraldi Comb, 
Opera^ Rolls ed. viii. 810). According to 
Bale (let ed. fol. 98 a), he wrote a volume 
of epipams (cf. GntALBirs loc. cit.) and 
several works * in patrio sermone.’ 

Maurice is probably to be identified with 
Mbubtg {ft, 1260), treasurer of Llandaff, who 
is said (in lolo M88, pp. 222, 638), on the au- 
thority of logo ab Dewi [q. v.], to have been 
the author of * Y Owtta imarwydd,’ and of 
a * Histoir of the whole Isle of Britain,’ a 
^ Book of Proverbs,’ ‘ Rules of Welsh Poetry,’ 

* Welsh Theology,’ and a Welsh translation 
of the Gospel of St. John (with a commentary), 
lago ab Dewi declares that the last work was 
at Abermarlais, Carmarthenshire, a century 
before his time. No trace of these works 
has, it is believed, been found. The existing 
copy of ‘Y Gwtta Cyfarwydd* {Hengiort 
Iii8, 84 ; cf. the extracts in lolo M88, p. 886, 
and Y Oy7rmrodor,bi, 826) was written about 
1446, and according to the Glamorgan tra- 
dition of the seventeenth centuiy, by Gwilym 
Tew, the poet {Arch, Cambr, for 1869, p. 21o) ; 
but it may of course have been largely oopi^ 
firom an older manuscript. Meuryg is im- 
probably said (in WiLUAMB, Eminent WoUhr 
men, b.v., but on what authority is unknown) 
to have died in 1290 ; the date is far too late. 

[Works dted as above; Owen's Pembroke- 
shire, pt. i. p. 23^ pt. ii. note(s).] D. Ll. T. 

MAUBIOS, Pbdtob (1620-1652), the 
third son of PMerick V, elector palatine 
of the Rhine, and Elisabeth, dau^ter of 
James I, was bom on 26 Dec. 1620 to on 
6 Jan.), at the castle of Cuitrin during Elisar 
beth’s fiight from Prague after the battle of 
the White Mountain (19 Nov. 1620) (Was- 


BUSTOS’, Ermee Beipert, 1. 40 ; Mbs. GsEHir, 
lAvee of the Ermemee qf England, v. 868). 
At first Maurice was placed under the care 

the electreto of Brandenburg, his mother’s 
sister-in-law, but soon removing to Holland, 
he and his elder brother Ri^pert were in 1687 
sent to learn the art of war m the army-of the 
Prince of Orange {Cal, State Yapere, Bom. 
1687, pp. 128, ^1, 206, 286). They showed 
considerable bravery at the siege of Breda in 
1638 (Wabbubtok, i. 80). In the same year 
Maurice, with his brother Edward, was sent 
to a French uniyer8i^,and he remained there 
tiU the end of 1689 (CaL State Papere, Dom. 
1639, p. 89). He then returned to Holland, 
and possibly studied at Lew^ (see satire on 
Maurice in Webb, Civil War in Berqfordr 
shire, i. 286). In December 1 640 he served in 
Banier’s army till June 1641, being present 
at the siege of Amberg in January 1641 (Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1640, pp. 294, 480, 469). 
Maurice soon afterwards joined Rupert at the 
Hague, and the brothers crossed over to Eng- 
land. They landed at Tynemouth in August 
1642 {ib, 1642, p. 11 ; Wabbttbton, i. 109, 
110), and they remained in England till July 
1646. 

During the early days of the civil war 
Rupert and Maurice were together. They 
were present at the raising of the standard 
at Nottingham (22 Aug. 1642), and were 
zealous in raising troops for the king. They 
were consequently declared traitors by the 
parliament (Mat, Breviary, ed. Maseres, i. 
68). Marching west with the main army, 
Maurice was present at the skirmish at 
Powick Bridge, being < slightly wounded on 
the head’ (28 Sept. 1642) (Fyne’s * Narrative’ 
in Wabbttbton, i. 466 ; Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1642, p. 896) ; and still following the 
fortunes of his brother, he took part in the 
capture of Cirencester, 2 Feb. 16^ (Wash- 
BOUBB, Bihliotheea Olouoestreneis, p. 171). 
A month later Maurice separated from Ru- 
pert, and was given independent command, 
being on 2 Maroh commissioned to protect 
Gloucestershire, and to levy money for that 
oppose' (Blaob, Oaftord Doognete, p. 18). 
The chief part of his work was to oh^ the 
viotoriousprogressof William WaHsrin those 
parts (OLAkoNOOF, Hiet, of the BebeUUm, ed. 
I888,bk. viLSS29,80). On 11 April 1648 
Waller was b^ten in a skirmish at Little 
Dean; and on the next day Maurice suooeeded 
in crossing the Spem^am defeated Waller 
and Mass^ at Ripple Field, on their zotum 
from the capture of Tewkesbury (Wbbb, L 
252; WAaHBOTODr,p.88). Manricewasnow 
caUed away to help tim mag to zaiae tberiefs 
of Reading, but snortly zetuzaed to thewn^ 
as Ibutenant-geaenl under ihs Marqnk.of 
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bft tittfiM 'two shrewd hurts m his head ’ 
(ChbSUHiKiiN, Siit. bk. Tii. §§ lOL 102). He 
wee also present at the battle of Lansdowne 
(5 July), after which he retired towards De- 
Tises, and, with the Marquis of Hertford, 
made his way through the enemy’s line to 
Oxford to obtain reimoioements and ammu- 
nition, with the help of which Waller was 
beaten at Round^w Down (IS July) (ib. 
bk. Tii. §§ 104-10; Wabbubtok, ii. 227, 2381. 
Maurice joined Rupert in the siege of Bristol, 
and after its fall si^ with his brother in the 
quarrel with the Marquis of Hertford about 
we appointment of governor of the city (tb. 
ii. 286 sqq., 260; Olsbendoit, But, bk. viL 
${ 124 ^. 

Maurice, with the Earl of Carnarvon, was 
now sent back to the south-west, where he 
remained in command till December 1644. 
During August 1648 nearly all Dorset was 
won, Dorchester (4 Aug.) and other places 
being gradually rwuced^; but owing to the 
lioense of Maurice’s troops, and a dispute 
ateut the appointment of a governor of 
Weymouth, a quarrel broke out between 
him and Carnarvon, which led to the prince 
being sent into Devonshire (ib, bk. vii. §§ 192, 
199; Gardinbb, But of the Great Qiml 
JVaPf i. 281), where he at once set about the 
reduction of the parliamentary fl^rrisons. 
Exeter surrenderea to him on 4 %pt. 1648 
and Dartmouth on 6 Oct., and evenPlymouth 
seemed likely to be won (DnuBABB, Diary ; 
CLABmmoit, Htst.bk.yii. §§ 296,297: Rush- 
'wo'Bim.Sutorieal CoUeotiom, v. 278). The 
siege ox this town was, however, ddayed by 
Maurice’s illness, of the nature of ' a slow 
fever with great dejection of strength,’ which 
kept him inactive at Milton from the middle 
of October for about one month (Wabbxtbton, 
u. 807, 826). On his recovery Maurice con- 
tinued his attack on Plymou^ but wfthout 
resl sttoeess, and the design was abandoned. 
He was directed to nuurch through the 
southern counties on London, and m Fe* 
taiary 1644 was commissioned to act as lieu- 
tenant-general in all the counties souA of 
the Thmes exoept Hampdiiie (Black, Ox^ 
ford Dooyitfto, p. 140). In March he was 
ordered to advanoe eastwards iOal State 
Dom. 1644, pp. 67, 76). Accordingly, 
in tile same montn he laid siege to Lyme 
without suooess, and withdrew on tiie ap- 
proach the Sail of Essex (16 June 164^. 
Ihis fbUnrs and waste of time after his iU- 
SQOoess at Plymouth did much to lessen Mau- 
xicera lepuUtion (OLAMinKur, BkL bk. viiL 
f He now rstiied west hdm Essex, 
and on 96 July his trospe wave lonswed by 


the king at Crediton, after which he joined 
Charles at Exeter, and with tiie main army 
followed EssexintoCktfnwaU, his troopsfonn- 
ing the advanced guard (Oal. State Papere^ 
Dom. 1644, pp. 804, 407). Maurice was m- 
sent at Lostwithiel with five thousand mot 
and two thousand five hundred horse, and 
si^ed the letter for a treaty sent by the Eaxl 
oflBrentford and Forth and other officers to 
the Earl of Essex (Stmonds, Biaryj pp. 
46, 68, 56-8; Olabendon, But bk. vui. 
§ 106). After the surrender of Essex’s 
army, Maurice’s Cornish troops refused to 
march east with the king, and were sent 
home, the prince accompanying Charles to 
meet Waller. Maurice failed to take Taunton 
and Bridgewater, and was responsible for 
the failure of the attempt to surprise Waller 
on 18 Oct. (Gabdzztbb, i. 497). He was 
present at the second battle of Newbury, 
27 Oct., and took up his position on Speen 
Hill, which was stormed by Skippon and 
Balfour (Olabenboe, But bk. viii. $$ 154, 
159). After the battle he retired to Oxford, 
and on 7 Nov. returned to relieve Donning- 
ton Castle (Stmoelb, Diary^ pp. 147, 148). 

Maurice was now appointed to fill Prince 
Rupert’s place in Wales, but without the title 
of president. In December 1644 he accord- 
ingly resigned his command in the west, and 
was made n^or^neral of Worcestershire, 
Shropshire, Hcrerordshire, and Monmouth- 
shire (Webb, ii. 126). LeavLog Oxford on 
14 Jan. 1645 he took up his position at Wor- 
cester, and set about the task of reducing 
these counties to order. The plundering of 
Maurice’s troops, an increase in taxation, and 
the rise of the Clubmen aggravated the pre- 
vailing discontent eud rendered organisation 
impossible. He himself complained of want 
of power and (29 Jan.) asked for the en- 
largement of hiB commission. His soldiers 
also were deserting {Arch, Cambrensie^ ‘ Mau- 
rice’s Diaiy,’ i. 39; Webb, ii. 129; Wab- 
BTOTON, iii. 63, 60). 

Aa both Shrewsbury and Chester were 
in danger, Maurice left Worcester, and on 
5 Feb. reached the former town. On the 
14th he maiched towards Chester ; Shrews- 
bury was lost on the 22nd, The parlia- 
ment^ troops were now gathering round 
Maurioe in Chester, but he was relieved by 


Oastle was raised. On the approach of the 
Soottiah army Rupert and Maurioe retreated 
towaxda Hereford {Cal StaU Papm, Dom. 
W* 402hwid the Uttar, probably 

after ntuvniiig to Worcester, mardied again 
towax^ Ohe8& (ift. p, 404), wheoee he pio- 
oeeded to Ozftid to enovt the king’s 
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of artilkrj to Rupert at Hereford. Oliyer WkXBVmar^ toI. iii. eh. ii. and iii. 644 ; 
Oromwell was sent aguzist him and delayed OaL Stat$ Baper$^ Dorn. 1662-8| p. 6^). 
his amTal at Oxford (liA. ^419; Qabduteb, Priiioe BCaurice does not seem to have 
iL 167). But, joined bv Rupert, he entered shared in any way the capacity of his elder 
the city on 4 May, and on the 7th marched brother; as a soldier he was personally 
West with the king {^l. State Papere^ Bom. brove, but without power of strategy or dis^ 
* 1645, p<456; Wsibb, ii. 186; SmoND8,i>tory, cipline ; he had much of Rupelrtlb rashness, 
p.l64). For some time Maurice seems to have but not apparently his TOwer fsi command- 
remained with the king; he was present at ing men; he ^understood very little more of 
the storming of Leicester (90 May), and at the war than to fight very stoutly when there 
Naseby (14 June) he fought with Rupert on was occasion;’ and he carried to excess 
therightwing(CLABiiin>oir,JZMf.bk.ix.$89). Rupert’s disr^ard of the civil and political 
He then returned to Worcester, awaiting the aspects of the English ciidl war. Perhaps 
attack of the Scottish army, which was ex- the best trait in his character is his afiection 
pected to lay siege to the city (7 July) (Was- for, and fidelity to bis brother (OzASEiTnoK, 
BUBTON, iii. 133). On 15 Sept. Maurice joined Hiet, bk. vii. $§ 85, note), 
the king at Bromyard and marched with A portrait by Mytonsisat Hampton Court, 

him to raise the siege of Hereford (SY]£0in)B, and two by Vandyck belong to the Earl of 
Diatyt p. 239 ; Wbbb, ii. 22^ ; and again Craven. ^ 

joined Charles at Chirk on 28 Sept. (id. p. [Mrs. Green's Lives of the i rinceeses of Eng- 
244), but four days later he marched towards land; Warburton's Mem^n of Frinee Rupert 
Worcester {ib, p. 24^, and on 18 Oct. was and the Cavaliers, 1849 ; Webb's Memorials of 
joined Rupert. Maurice remained faith- the Civil War in Herefoidshire, 1879 ; Diary of 
fill to his brother during his disgrace, with- Richard Symonds (Camden Society), 1869; Cla- 
out losing favour with the king (ib, p. 271 ; tendon's Great Rebellion ; Bibliotheca Glouces^ 
Wabburtow, iii. 189). He went with him trensis, ed. ^ijsshboum, 1826, and the Calendars 
to Bel voir Castle and to Newark, after which Papers.] G. N. R. 

he returned to the west, and on 13 Nov. was MAURICE, FREDERICK DENISON 
with Rupert in Worcester (Stmonds, IMary^ (1806-1872), divine, born at Normanston, 
p. 263). A little later the two again joined near Lowestoft, on 29 Aug. 1805, was Ihe 
the king at Oxford (WHiTELOOEE,ilfemorui49, fifth child of Michael Maurice, by Priscilla 
p. 187). They were in the city during the (Hurry\ daughter of a Yarmouth merchant, 
siege, and on its surrender (22 June 1646) Michael Maurice, educated for the dissenting 
wero granted special terms on condition of ministry, had become a Unitarian before leav- 
their not ^proaching within twenty miles of ing the Hackney academy in 1787, and had 
London ( Wabbitbtob, iii. 230), but this con- sacrificed the prospects of an estate rather 
dition was held to have been oroken, and on than abandon his opinions. In 1792 he was 
26 June parliament voted that they should elected evening preacher at the chapel at 
leave En^and within ten days (i6. iii. 286 ; Hackney in wCch Priestley preached in the 
Old Parliamentary Sist xiv. 47^. Accord- mornings. He married in 1794, and took pupils 
ingly, on July 8, Maurice crossed over from from 1801 to 1812 at Normanston manor«- 
Dover to Holland, Rupert having sailed three house. In 1812 he moved to Clifton, and a year 
days before to Cslais. later to Frenchay, near Bristol. Frederick 

Maurice served in the army of the Prince had three elder sisters: Elisabeth, Mai 7 ,and 
of Orange in Flanders, and was joined by Anne (6. 1795, 1797, and 1799), and four 
I^ince Rupert in 1648, in which year he youn^r: Emma, his special friend (6. 1807), 
began his career of piracy in the Channel and rascma (b, 1810\ and twin sisters (bom at 
adventure on the sea. In January 1649 he Frenchay), Lucil^who became Mrs. Powell, 
resolved to join Rup^ in a voyage to the Biid£Bther,who in 1844 married Julius Hare. 
West Indies. On the journey he visited Kin- The fami^ also included a nephew and niece 
■ale, and leaving Ireland in the autimin of of Mrs. Maurice: Edmund Cobb Hurry, who 
1649, crossed to PortugaL Thence he pro- died on 18 Got. 1814, and Anne, who married 
ceededby way of Toulon to Africa, Gape Verd Alfred Hardcastle on 8 Jan. 1816, and died 
Isles, and the riv^ Gambia, whm in March the same 3 ^ear in her first confinement. The 
16^ he hoisted his viee-adminl’s fiag on an illnesi aim death of their oonsiiis greatly 
igngligh prise named the Friendship, which sifeeted the three eider sister^ and led to a 
was renanmd the Defiance (Wabbubsov, iii diange in their religious opinion^ They 
642). Aiberwards Maurice and RnpertsaOed became Calvinists; Elisabeth Joined tlm 
to the West Indies, and on 14 8e^ 1652, in ehurdh of England, and Anne the haptista. 
a atonn off the Anagadas, Maurice was lost Anne and Miot took te tfarir gtdde Jeto 
with three of the four ahi^ (^Nanative’ in Foater(1770-18i8)[q.T.3 the e aa ay iat. Their 
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mother followed the daughters after long per- 
plexity. Painfid religious controyersies wus 
myidA the family wMe Frederick was still 
a dhild. As he came to understand the state 
of the case he leceiyed strong and permanent 
impressions. A profound desire for religious 
unity, and the conyiction that a 'society | 
founded upon pinions had no real cohesion’ : 
(F. Mattbiob, Is/e, ii. 270), were embodied 
in all his teachinj^. Maurice was educated by 
his father in puritan principles. He read no 
fictions, except, apparent^. Miss Edgeworth; 
he studied the Bible and Neal’s ' History of the 
Puritans,’ and attended meetings of the Anti- I 
Slavery Society, theBible Society, and similar | 
institutions. He was a thoroughly 'good bov,* 
industrious and truthful ; he cared little tor 
games, read in time a good deal of miscel- 
laneous literature, and h^ ambitions of rival- 
ling Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, and 
Joseph Hume, then the idols of the radicals 
(ib. p. 81). A letter written at the age of 
ten shows that he must have been very pre- 
cocious, and perhaps a little self-conscious. 

His mother finally abandoned unitarianism 
in 1821 . Maurice, who had beeKintended by 
his father for the ministry, had by this time 
revolted against unitarianism and the narrow- 
ness of the dissenters ^nerally (X(fe, i. 175). 
To escape from the dmiculties of his position 
he resolved to become a barrister. Thomas 
Clarkson, son of the philanthropist, offered 
to take him as a legal pupil gratuitously. He 
wished to gain the wider cmture obtainable 
at the umversities, although his friends 
generally regarded them with dislike, and 
chose Oambridge, because no test was there 
imposed upon uie students at entrance. He 
began residence at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in the October term of 1828. He 
attended Julius Hare’s lectures upon the 
Greek drama and Plato. Hare saw little of 
him personally, but recognised his remark- 
able aptitude for metaphysics. His private 
tutor was Frederick Field(1801-1885)[q. v.] 
He spoke at the Union, was one of the 
founders of the well-known ' Apostles’ Club,’ 
and formed a close intimacy with John 
Sterliitf, also a favourite pupil of Hare. 
With Storling he migrated m October 1825 
to Trinity HUl, where the fellowships were 
tenable w barristers and given for a law do- 
me. He kept the terms for the LL.B. 
degree. He went to London to read for 
the bar in the long vacation of 1826, and in 
the fifilowing term returned for the examina- 
tion, and took a first-class in the 'civil law 
olssm * fiir 1826-7 . He would have had a 
firir chance of election to a feUowship at 
Trinity Hall, but be fslt himse lf unable to 
make the aubioriptiona then neoeseary for a 


degree, and at once took his name off the 
books, saying that he would not 'hang a 
bribe round his neck to lead his oonscience.’ 

Although shy and reserved, Maurice hi^ 
become an intellectual leader among his 
ablest contemporaries. While still at Cam- 
bridge he with his friend Whitmore edited 
the 'Metropolitan QuarterlyMagazine,’ which 
first appeared in November 1825, and lived 
through four numbers. He wrote several 
articles, attacking Bentham sharoly, praising 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, De Quincey, 
Scott, Eeats, and Southey, and expressing 
unqualified aidmiration for Coleridge, at this 
time his chief guide in philosophy. Maurice 
contributed to the ' Westminster Review* in 
1827 and 1828, and joined the debating 
society of which J. S. Mill was a member 
{Aidobiofraphyf pp. 128>9). The society 
had originated in a discussion with Owen’s 
disciples. Maurice opposed both the Bent- 
hamites and the tories. In January 1828 he 
contributed some 'Sketches of Contemporary 
Authors’ to the 'Athenmum,’ just started by 
James Silk Buckingham [q . v.1 He and some 
firiends bought the ' London Literary Chro- 
nicle,’ which be edited from 1 May fouowing. 
On 80 July it was amalgamated with the 
' Athenaeum,’ which was purchased from 
Buckingham, Maurice continuing to be editor. 
The paper was in favour of reform. Maurice’s 
own articles, however, were strongly anti- 
Benthamite. He wrote warmly in support 
of the constitutional party in Spain. Some 
sons of Spanish exiles nad been pupils of his 
father. He dissuaded Sterling, however,from 
joining the rash expedition in 1830. The 
'Athenaeum’ did not pay under his manage- 
ment, and he was dispirited by home troubles. 
His father had lost much money by invest- 
ments in Spanish bonds. He was no longer 
able to take pupils. The family had to move 
into a smaller house in Southampton, where 
they now lived. His sister Elizabeth became 
for a time companion to Mr. Gladstone’s 
sister. She died in April 1889 (Jafoy i. 264). 
Mary decided to be a schoolmistress. Emma 
soon became dan^rously ill. Frederick 
Maurice gave up his eutorship, returned 
home, taught his sistera, and wrote for the 
'Athenaeum.’ He mdually made up his mind 
to take orders, and resolved to go to Oxford, 
where Jacobson, a friend of Steriing (p. 179), 
thmi tutor of Exeter, had arranged he 
should be allowed to count his Cambridge 
terms. He entered Exeter in t he beginning 
of 1880, hoping to pay his expenses by a novd 
upon which he was now employed, with the 
warm encouragement of hia nintfnp Tiiiwme. 
There were delays in disposing of it, and be 
was only enabled to ke^ the last term of 
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1630 by a small legacy, though J acobson had 
offered to advance his expenses (*6. i. 112). 

At Oxford Maurice joined an ' Essay ^ 
ciety/ on the model of the Apostles, and 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Gladstone and 
of James Bruce, afterwards eighth Earl of 
‘Elgin [q. y.l Bruce introduced him to the 
writings' ox Thomas Erskine (1788-1870) 
[q. y.] of Li^athen. He was mu(m interested 
by the religious excitement in Irving’s congre- 
gation and the alleged miracles, but he was 
not personally acquainted with the leaders 
of the Oxford movement. On 29 March 1881 
he was baptised as a member of the church 
of England. He spent the next three months 
by the deathbed or his sister Emma. She died 
on 9 July 1832, having, it is said, had much 
influence upon the development of his mind. 
Her papers, with those of her sister Anne, 
who died in 1826, were published as * Me- 
morials of Two Sisters.’ He took a second 
class in November 1831. After spending 
some time with A. J. Stephenson, incum- 
bent of Lympsham, Somerset, to prepare for 
holy orders, he was ordained by the Bishop 
of Lichfield on 26 Jan. 1834 to the curacy of 
Bubbenhall, near Leamington. His story, 

* Eustace Conway,’ for wmch he received 
100/. (t6. i. 124), was published soon after- 
wards. Coleridge, as Sterling told him, 
praised it warmly, though it had little com- 
mercial success. He never met Coleridge 
personally (ib, i. 178). He also published a 
pamphlet, * Subscription no Bondage,’ of 
which Southey said in 1836 (ib. vi. 292) that 
he 'never read an abler treatise,’ a^inst 
the measure then proposed for abolishing 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles in 
the universities. He argued that the de- 
claration of bon& fide membership of the 
church of England imposed upon graduates 
at Cambridge was really more stringent than 
the Oxford subscription to the articles, which 
he interpreted as only implying acceptance 
of them as the terms of university teaching. 
He had changed his mind by 1863 (tA u. 
154) on finding that this subscription was 
not generally made in this sense, and afteiv | 
wuds strox^ly advocated the abolition of the 
tests. At Bubbenhall he also began for the 
' Encyclopssdia Metxopolitana ’ an article upon 
< Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,’ the 
completion and revision of which in later 
editions occupied much of his attention 
throu^ life. 

In Janua^ 1836 he became chaplain to 
Guy’s HospitaL Here he lectured the stur 
dents twice a wedc upon moral philosophy. 
His sister Priscilla house for him, and 
he had a pupil, afterwards a warm friend, 
(Sir) Edward Stiachey. He saw few friends 


except Sterling, but occasionally met Carlyle 
and others. His relation to Carlyle became 
more antagonistic. He felt lx>und to insist 
upon points of difference, which Carlyle pre- 
ferred to pass over ((b, i. 260), and they 
agreed enough to make the differences pain- 
fiu (see Maurice’s criticisms upon Carlyle’s 
'pantheism,’ Ltfe, i. 276-82). In 1836 he 
declined an offer of the tutorship at Down- 
ing, where the new master, Thomas Worsley, 
dreamt of ' making theology and Christian 
pMlosophy the centre of ^1 studies’ {ib, i. 
^). At the end of the year he allowed him- 
self to be named as candidate for the chair of 
political economy at Oxford. The appoint- 
ment was supported without his ^owledge 
by the leaders of the Oxford movement. His 
pamphlet upon subscription had been shown 
(>6. 1 . 182) to Newman ana Pusey, who ap- 
proved the aim, if not the spirit. Maurice, 
however, had b^n profounmy alienated by 
Posey’s tracts upon baptism, representing a 
theology radically opposed to bis own. His 
second 'Letter to a Quaker ’ (published early 
in 1687) dealt with baptism, and showed his 
previous supporters that they had mistaken 
his position. They decided at once to vote 
against him, and his name was withdrawn. 

In June 1837 Maurice visited Hare at 
Hurstmonceaux, where he met Sterling and 
Anna Barton, sister of Sterling’s wife, and 
already known to him. He now became en- 
gaged to her, and they were married by Ster- 
ling at Clifton on 7 Oct. following. During 
the first ten months of 1837 Maurice was pub- 
lishing the ' Letters to a Quaker.’ They were 
addressed to his friend Samuel Clark (1810- 
1875), then a quaker, and afterwards a mergy- 
man. They were collected at the end of the 
year as ' The Kingdom of Christ.’ The pub- 
lication was the signal for the beginning of a 
series of attacks from the religious press, 
which lasted for the rest of his life, and 
caused great pain to a man of a singularly 
sensitive nature. The book contains a very 
full statement of his fundamental convic- 
tions, which were opposed to the tenets of 
all the chief parties in the church. His 
philosophical position was not earily grasped 
by the average mind, and if he was otten 
misrepresented and attacked with um ustifi- 
able bitterness, it must be admitted that he 
condemned very unsparingly the favourite 
doctrines of his opponents. 


In September low Maurice became one of 
the editors of a newly founded ' Educational 
Magarine.’ The progress of chartism and 
Owenism had increaiM his deep interest In 
national educi^aoa. Agraat of 20^000^ pve^ 
vionriy riven was inemsed to in 

1889, wiui a condition of government inspeo* 
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tion. Minrice’A diief oontention wu that 
the school system should not be transfened 
from the diuioh to the state. He became 
sole editor of the magazine in 1640, and was 
contented with the agreement ma^ by go- 
Temment with the National Society in that 
year. The magazine, which had not wd its 
w^, was abaimoned in the spring of i841. 

ii June 1840 Maurice was elected pro- 
fessor of English literature and history at 
King’s College, London. His lectures were 
rather above the heads of his boyish hearers. 
They dealt with general principles to the ex- 
clusion of dates and facts, and he was too 
sensitive and gentle to enforce order upon 
lads not vei^ accessible to appeals to their 
(assumed) mlings as gentlemen. Bat he 
stimulated the more thoughtful minds, and 
attracted the strong personal devotion of 
mai^ of his hearers. 

Maurice took a strong interest in the re- 
ligious questions of the day. He warmly 
supported the foundation of the Jerusalem 
bi&opric, which to Newman and his friends 
was a great offence, Maurice holding that it 
recognised the catholicity of the church, which 
was really denied by the external unity of 

* popery.’ He defended his position in an 
answer to a mmphlet by Wiluam Palmer of 
Magdalen, who had attacked protestantism 
on the occasion. When, on the other hand, 
Pusey was suspended from preaching at 
Oxford in 1843, Maurice earnestly protested 
against the measure in a letter to Lora Ashley 
(afterwards Shaftesbury), who had presided 
over an anti-tractarian meeting, in 1844 
W.G.Ward was attacked for his book upon the 

* Ideal of a Christian Church,’ and Maurice 
again protested vigo rously against the statute 
v^ch deprived Ward of his degree in 'Two 
Letters to a Non-resident MemMr of Convo- 
cation.’ These discussions led incidentally 
to some later controversies. 

Sterling’s wife died on 18 April 1848; ; 
Steriii^ himself died on 18 Sept. 1844; and 
Mrs. Maurice, who had been greatly shocked | 
by her sister’s death, on 26 March 1846. She I 
left two sons. Maurice was deeply affected 
by these calamities. B[e ever afterwards re- 
proached himself with having been unduly 
hanh towards Sterling’s chimge of belief, 
although they had always retained their 
mutual afEecfeioa, and he could not bear even 
to read Hare’s ' Life’ of his friend. 

At the end of 1843 Hare expressed lus 
hopes that Maurioemight succeed to the prin- 
cipalshipof Sii^ CoOege and the preacher- 
ship to Lincoln’s IhUf both of which were to 
be vacated ^ the arooiatment of Lonadale to 
the bishopric of LiwdekL In r^ly Maurice < 
described himself as so uapopuliff with both 


of the chief parties in the church, that if he 
became principal of King’s Colle^ the pro- 
fessors would all resign, and the ooBbto be 
reduced to a third or afourth of its numbers. 
He felt that he must always hold a subor- 
dinate position in the chuim Jelf became 
principal of Kingr's College. In July 1846 
Maunce was appointed Boyle lecturer by the 
Archbishop of York and tne Bishop of Lon- 
don, and in August Warburton lecturer by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The War- 
burton lectures were the substance of his 
book on ' The Epistle to the Hebrews,’ 1846, 
which contains an answer to Newman’s 
'Theory of Development,’ and the Boyle lec- 
tures were developed into ' The Religions of 
the World,’ 1847. The appointments, as his 
son thinks (i. 621), were due to his support 
of the Jerusalem bishopric scheme, and the 
favour of two archbishops might imply that 
he was a ' safe’ man. When m 1846 a theo- 
logical department was founded at King’s 
College, he became one of the professors, upon 
Jelfs nomination. In June 1846 he was 
elected chaplain of Lincoln’s Lin, with a 
salary of 300Z. a year, and resigned the chap- 
laincy at Guy’s Hospital, where his labours 
had tried his health (Life, L 861). At Lin- 
coln’s Inu Maurice had to conduct a daily 
morning prayer, and a full service on Sun- 
day afternoon. He very soon attracted an 
intelligent audience, induding many young 
barristers. Among them were Thomas Hughes 

te Sl^pPL.] and Mr. J. M. Ludlow. Charles 
gsley had become known to him in 1844, 
and all were soon devoted friends. 

In 1848 he founded Queen’s College, with 
the help of other professors at King’s Col- 
lege. His sister Mary, who had set up a 
school at Southampton, had been led and had 
led him to take an interest in governesses, 
and the new institution was especially in- 
tended to meet their wants. (For an account 
of the college see an article by Lady Stanley 
of Aldnrley in the NiTieteenth Cmtuiry for 
August 18/9.) 

On 12 Nov. 1844 Julius Hare had married 
Esther, Maurice’s younger sister, and on 
4 July 1849 Maurice married Greorgiana, 
daughter of Francis Hare-Naylor [q.v.], half- 
sister of J alius Hare. Meanwhile Maurice’s 
poritk>n had been profoundly affected by the 
revolutionary movements of 1848. Maurice 
and hia friends agreed with the chartists and 
radicals that great changes were urgently 
needed, but held that tne substitution ot 
genuine Christianity far the secularist doc- 
trines sunned ^e on^ sound fr undation for 
a reconstruction of society. Maurioewasthe 
spiritual leader of the ' Ohristisn Socialists,’ 
•8 they came to be called, and, though often 
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Bf(ainst hit will, was induced idao to preside 
ever many of thei^raeluealendeaTours. He 
edited, with Mr. Ludlow, their first organ, 
called ^ Politics for the People/ which was 
apparently first suggested by Julius Hare. 
It lasted through serenteen weekly numbers, 
of whidh the first appeared on 6 May 1848. 
Among the contributors were many distin- 
guished men, including Eingsl^, Arthur 
Stanley, Helps, S. G. Osborne, Conington, 
and Whately. It reached a circulation of 
two thousand, but did not pay its expenses. 
It led to inendly relations with some of the 
chartist leaders. After its death weekly 
meetings, which had been held by the chief 
writers at Maurice’s house, were continued 
and increased in numbers. From this was 
also developed at the end of 1848 a weekly 
class for the study of the Bible, which ex- 
tended Maurice’s influence with many rising 
young men. * Conferences ’ were held with the 
working classes during 1849, when Maurice 
presided, and was generally well received. A 
visit of Mr. Ludlow to Paris to examine ^ 
* Associations Ouvri^rea’ and the publication 
of Mayhew’s * London Labour and theLondon 
Poor’ helped to draw the attention of the 
friends to co-operation. At the beginning of 
1860 they started a tailors’ association, and 
other associations were afterwards formed. A 
society for the promotion of such associations 
was founded. A * central board,’ consisting 
of the managers of the separate associations, 
met for business purposes, and a * council of 
promoters,’ with Maurice for its head, acted 
as referees and general advisers. A series of 
tracts upon ^ Ohnstian Socialism ’ was issued, 
none^f them without the sanction of Maurice, 
who intervened decisively on occasion. He 
suppressed a tract in which Lord Goderich 
had defended the movement on democratic 
grounds (X^a, ii. 126, Ac.) The * Christian 
Socialist ’ was started as an organ of the party 
on 2 Nov. 1860, and at the beginning of 1862 
became the ^Journal of Association.’ Maurice 
oljected to it at starting, and only contri- 
buted a few articles (tb. ii. 66, 88, 96). The 
associations formed by the Chmtian So- 
cialists failed after a time, while tliose founded 
indspendently by wwking men in the north 
ultimately succeeded. Ths causes cannot be 
considered here. The Christian Socialists 
in any case secured one very important result 
by obtaining in 1852 the passage of the act 
which gave a legal status to co-operative 
bodies. Thm advocacy of the movement had 
also a very sreat influence in obtaining re- 
cognition ol the principle of co-operation 
among the more efiicated dksses* 

Maurice had meanwhile been growing in 
disfavonvirithtlmchiefiaUgiottsparties. An 


absurd outcry had been made about theStar- 
ling Olab, founded for purely aoeial purposes 
by Sterling’s firiends (m. i. 610, 683). Tbe 
publication of Hare’a ^life of Sterling’ had 
made his heterodo]i 7 known, and Maurice, 
Manning, the Wilbmribrces, and others who 
had joinra the dub, were accu^^ of infi- 
delity. Maurioe’s * Christian Socialism ’ was 
represented as implying the acceptance of all 
manner of athewc and immoral revolu- 
tionary doctrines. He was fiercely attacked 
by Croker in the * Quarterly Beview’ for Sep- 
tember 1861. JeUf, as principal of Ei^s 
College, called upon him for an explanation. 
Jelf said that unless Mauriet oisavowed 
Kingsley (who was wrongly sumcted of 
contributing to the fireethinimg ^Leader*) 
he would w identified with Kingsley, who 
was identified with Holyoake, yrho was iden- 
tified with Tom Paine, and conduded by 
suggesting resignation of his professorships 
as an alternative to disavowal. Jelf accepted 
Maurice’s denial of the more .extravagant 
charges; but the council of King’s CoUege 
appomtra a committee of inquiry. The com- 
mittee reported decisively in Maurice’sfavour, 
with some expression of regret that his name 
had been ‘ mixed up ’ with other publications 
* of questionable tendency,’ and after some 
further explanations the offiur dropped for 
the time. The publication of his * Theolo- 
ical Essays’ in 1868 produced a new attack, 
elf brought before the council the passage in 
which Maurice defended his doctrine (which 
had already been inddenta^ brought for- 
ward in the discussion of Ward’s °lded’) 
that the popular belief in the endlessness of 
future punishment was superstitious, and not 
sanctioned by the strictest interpretation of 
the artides. ' Eternity/ ^ maintained, has 
nothing to do with time or indefinite duration. 
After a longoorrespondenoe with Jelf,ameet- 
i^ of the council on 27 Oct. 1868 voted tiiat 
Maurice’s doctrines were dangerous, and that 
his continuance of his connection witJi the 
college would he detrimental. Mr. Glad- 
stone moved as an amendm^it that * com- 
petent theologians’ diould be appointed to 
examine Maunce’s writings, hoping thatsome 
formuia ameordim might be arranged. The 
ammidment, however, was lost. Maurice was 
much hurt byr Jelf s decision that he should 
not even finish his course a£ lectures. He 
challenged the council to say which of the 
urtkfles condemned his teacoing, but they 
prudently declined iU> eontinno the disoiiaaic^ 
Maurioef’i aon mentumf some oireainatanMii 
tending to ahow un&imeaa m the proeeduiti 
and Jetf had advertiaed in the ^Baeenj^ 
Mauriee’a duef assailant, that Manrieeb 
thodm^ waa under ceouderalkn, and thtir 
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he hoped that the requiremente of the paper 
would be aatiafied. 

Maurice uj^n resigning received many 
warm ezpreainons of symnathy and approval 
from his friends and ola pupils, including 
Lord Tennvson’s fine poem. The benchers 
of Lincoln^ Inn declined his offer to resign 
the chaplaincy. He resimed the chairman- 
ship of we committee of Queen’s College, but 
consentedtoretainhislectureshipif he should 
be unanimously requested to do so. A mi- 
nority objecting he resigned, but in 1856 
resumed the position, all opposition having 
been withdrawn. The public feeling was 
strongly with him, though perhaps the popu- 
lar objections to everlasting punishment did 
not quite coincide with his own. 

The failure of the Christian Socialist asso- 
ciations had suggested the importance of im- 
proving the education of the artisan dass. 
Some lectures had been given during 1658 
at the * Hdl of Association.’ In February 
1854 Maurice drew up a scheme for a Work- 
i^ Men’s College, partly suggested by a 
* People’s College’ found^ at Sheffield in 
1842. During the remainder of the year he 

g ive lectures m its behalf at various places. 

n 80 Oct. he delivered an inaugural address 
at St. Martin’s Hall, and the c<mege started 
with over 180 pupils, in Bed Lion Square, 
moving successively to Great Ormond Street 
and to Crowndale Koad,N.W. Maurice be- 
came principal, and took an active part both in 
teaching and superintending during the rest 
of his lire in London. Many distinguished men 
became gratuitous lecturers, and similar 
colleges were started in other towns. Both 

suasions. IiF 1^55 two French gen^^en of 
strongly revolutionary principles were ex- 
cluded from the council. Some difficulties 
afterwards arose about the * Sunday question.’ 
Maurice, though carefully avoiding anything 
like a sectarian system, desired to give an es- 
sentially Christian character to the college. 
He had Bible classes both in connection with 
the college and outside of it, where he en- 
couraged the freest discussion of all questions. 

During the Eii^s College controversy 
H. L. Mansel [q. v.Thad written a pamphlet 
against Maurice’s theories, which had oeen 
noticed by Maurice in his * Old Testament 
Sermons.’ A short correspondence between 
them only showed the absence of any common 
ground When Man^ in 1658 

delivered his Bampton lectures, Maurice was 
profoundly moved by their assertion of a 
minciple diametrically opposite to his own. 
He wrote a re^y, eafied < What is Bevela- 
tion P ’ A very sharp controversy followed, 
which occasionally led to unfortunate im- 


putations on both sides. As Maurice as- 
sumed as the centre of his whole teaching a 
* knowledge of God’ in a sense in which, 
according to Mansel, such knowledge was 
demonstrably impossible, any compromise 
or approximation was out of the question. 
Arthur Stanley, Mr. Goldwin Smith, and 
Mr. Chretien took Maurice’s side in Oxford. 

In July 1860 Maurice was appointed to 
the chapel of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, by Mr. 
William Cowper, then cnief commissioner of 
the board of works. The appointment was 
attacked by the 'Record,’ and an address, 
signed by about twenty clergymen, was sent 
to the Bishop of London (Tait), protesting 
against his institution. A counter-address, 
with 882 clerical and 487 lay signatures, 
congratulating him upon the * tardy recog- 
nition ’ of his services to the church, showed 
that the prejudices against him were now 
confined to a few determined antagonists. 
Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Llewellyn Davies, and Dean 
Hook had been the cmef promoters, and 
among the signatures were those of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lom Tennyson, and Bishop Thirl- 
wall. His position, however, was not free 
from trouble. Bishop Colenso had been an 
old friend, and (as bisnc^designate of Natal) 
had greatly touched Maurice by dedicating 
a volume of sermons to him during the King’s 
College controversy. When preparing his 
book upon the Pentateuch in 1662, he con- 
sulted Maurice and showed him the proof- 
sheets. Maurice was shocked by the ten- 
dency of the book. He told Colenso that 
many people would think that he ought to 
resign his bishopric. Colenso replied that 
many people thought that Maurice had no 
business to hold bis living. Maurice had 
been alarmed by decisions (reversed on ap- 
peal) in the cases of Heath and Wilson, which 
would condemn his own teaching. He now 
determined to resign, thinking that as an 
unbeneficed clergyman he would be able to 
assert more forcibly his adh^liace to its for- 
mularies, whereas his legal ejection from his 
living might cause a schism. His intention 
became miown, and excited many protests. 
He found that he was supposed to be re- 
signing because he had doubts as to sub- 
scribing the articles. Bishop Tait declared 
that he could hardly accept the resignation ; 
but Maurice was at last only witmield by 
the suggestion that he was acting imfairly 
to Oolenso, who had confided in him, and 
would be injured by the resignation. He 
agreed to be gmded by the advice of the 
Imdiop, and retained the living. The mis- 
understanding, however, caused a falling off 
of the eongreffation, who were puszled by his 
scrupulosity 688). In 1668 he replied to 
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Oolenso in a aerieBof letters oalled * The Claims 
of the Bible and Science, ’ and some estrange- 
ment followed (ib. ii. 486), which made him 
decline to meet Colenso at the house of a 
common friend. On 26 Oct. 1866 Maurice 
was elected to the Enightbridge professor- 
shin of * casuistry, moral theology, and moral 
phuoBophy ’ at Cambridge, vacant by the | 
death of John Ghrote [q. v.l The election 
was all but unanimous, and Maurice was 
warmly received at Cambridge, where, at 
any rate, there were no doubts of his suffi- 
cient orthodoxy. He remained principal of 
the Working Men’s College, though he had to 
give up his constant attendance. He re- 
tained the Vere Street Chapel, with which 
no parish work was connected, but the labour 
of a weekly journey to perform the services 
tried his strength, which was already show- 
ing symptoms of decline. He resigned it in 
OctoW 1869 under medical orders. In 1870 
he agreed to serve on the comnussion upon 
contagious diseases, and came up weeldy 
from Cambridge to the meetings. At the 
same time he accepted St. Edward’s, Cam- 
bridge (in the gift of Trinity Hall), a position 
which gave no income and little parish work, 
but which involved regular preaching. He 
was also giving his professorial lectures, and 
seeing as mucn as he could of the under- 
mduates personally. He had never spared 
his strength, and by 1870 his health was 
visibly breaking down. Yet at the beginning 
of July 1871 the Bishop of London (Jack- 
son) induced him to accept the Cambridge 
preachership at Whitehall. He preached m 
November and December 1871 and January 
1872, besides preaching two university ser- 
mons in November. At Christmas he be- 
came seriously ill. He afterwards struggled 
through a little work. On 30 March he was 
able to sign a letter residing St. Edward’s. 
He was exceedingly we^, and sufjpred from 
mental depression. On 1 April 1872 he be- 
came unconscious, after, with a great effort, 
pronouncing a blessing, and died. 

A proposal was mSde that he should be 
buriea in Westminster Abbey, but his family 
agreed unanimously that such a fiineral 
would have been contrary to his wishes. He 
was buried at Highgate (5 April) in a vault 
where his father, mother, and sisters had 
been laid. A bust is in Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library. A portrait by Miss Hf^ard is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London ; 
other portraits, by Lowes Dickenson, aze at 
the Working Men’s College in Crowndale 
Bead and at Queen’s College, London. 

Maurice was rather below middle height, 
but a singularly noble and expressive coun- 
tenance gave dignity to his appearance. His 


voice and manner in conducting divine ser- 
vice were especially reverent and impressive. 
He suffered from severe illnesses, pa^ly due 
to overwork (Lffe, ii. 28^, but behaved like 
a man instrong health. He rose early, often 
saw his friends at breakfast, and afterwards 
worked till his dinner-time, unless inter- 
rupted by business (ib, pp. 6, 80), dictating 
most of his writing. His manuscripts were 
elaborately corrects and rewritten. 

Maurice’s character was most fascinating. 
Kingsley called him the 'most beautify 
human soul ’ he had known ; and an early 
friend (ib, i. 3^ says that he was the * most 
saintlike,’ or, if he ‘ dared to use tbe words,’ 
the most Christlike individual he had ever 
I met. Those who knew hiin well would 
genendly agree in the opinion. He was ex- 
ceedingly gentle and courteous in personal 
intercounw, beloved by his servants, and an 
easy victim to begging impostors. He was 
absolutely unworlmy, shrinking from pre- 
I ferment when it was within his reach, as in 
previm days he had frankly utter^ the 
CQDviodons which then made preferment 
I impossible. He had an even excessively 
scrupulous sense of honour, and throughout 
his life was devoted exclusively to setting 
forth what he held to be the truth. He was 
at times moved to vehement indignation, 
and could be very sharp in controversy ; some 
natural irritability joined with his keen sense 
of the importance of certain truths, and with 
the consciousnesB that, from whatever cause, 
his meanii^ was very liable to be miscon- 
ceived. BUs sensitiveness and extreme diffi- 
dence sometimes gives an impression of rather 
exaggerated humility, though the sincerity 
of feeling is beyond a doubt. A certain 
want of practical capacity only increased the 
devotion of his friends by the sense that he 
needed protection a^inst rougher natures. 
They locked up to him with the reverence 
due to a great spiritual teacher. Whatever 
the value of his philosophy, he was among 
the first of the clergy to perceive the fuu 
importance of the great social movement of 
his time, and in spite of much practical failure 
rendered neat service in raismg th^eneral 
tone of feming upon such questions. !lffie long 
continuance m apersecutionfrom reli^ous op- 
ponents, which embittered much of his life, is 
easily explicable, but not the less lamentable. 

Maurioeconstantfy protested against being 
identified with any party. He had early left 
a sect, based upon dogon^ hecause he thou^t 
that the national wureffi represented the 
vital principle of Ohristian unity,^ and zested 
on a spiritual fact instead of the intelleet^ 
acceptance of defined opinions. however, 
he did not belong to a ^ party,* he held v«j 
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dktLaefcite doctrines and an intimate circle 
of symMlietic Mends, and to ootsiden this 
loolmd like being the head of a party. He 
ooadenmed in the atrongest terms the cha- 
racteristic theorieB of tlm ^ high * and < low ’ 
churchi and, although it included many of 
his warmest Mends, those also of the ‘ broad 
diurch’ party. The * broad church,’ first so 
called by W. J. Conybeare [q. y.], appeared 
to him to reduce Ohnstianity to a mere eaput 
mortuwny by abandoning all disputed doc- 
trines and mysteries. He stood to them 
in the relation in which the 'Cambridge 
Flatonists,’ his nearest analogues in the An- 
glican church, stood to Locke and Tillotson. 
According to the definition of his early 
master (Coleridge) he was emphatically a 
' Flatonist ’ as opposed to an ' Aristotelian,’ 
and has been regarded by theological oppo- 
nents (see Db. I&og, Anglican Theology ^ Srd 
option, pp. 244-346) as substantially a neo- 
Flatonist. The peculiarity which diyided 
him from the mystics was his strong con- 
yiction of the necessity of an historical element 
in theology. A mystic appears, in any case 
to ordinary common sense, as unintelligible, 
and Maurice’s distinctions (e.g. between 
'eternal’ and 'eyerlasting’) seemed mere 
evasions to uncongenial minds. They were 
equally perplexed by his statements as to the 
worthlessness of mere dogmas or opinions 
considered as such, and their infinite value 
when considered as divine revelations of 
truth. His catholic interest in all religious 

value^ seem^'to^ply an^^ceraive intelle^ 
tual ingenuity in reconciling apparent con- 
tradictions. The effort to avoid a harsh 
dogmatic outline gives on indistinctness to 
his style, if not to his thought, and explains 
why some people held him, as he says him- 
self to be a ' muddy mystic.’ The wue of 
his theological teaching will therefore be 
estimated vexy differentiy as the critic be- 
longs to a school more or less in sympathy 
with his pbilos(mhical tendencies. But no 
fair reader can doubt that he was a man of 
most generous nature, of wide sympathies, 
and or ipreat insight and subtlety of thought, 
and possessed of wide learning. Such quali- 
ties are compatible with mudi confusion of 
thought, but ore too rare to be overlooked or 
nnderyaiued. 

A bibliography of Maurice’s writings, by 
Mr. G. J. way, was |mblished by Messn. 
Mamhfllan in 1886. ^s works, omitting 
a few oCcarional semons, are: 1. 'Eustace 
Conway, or the Brother and Sister, a novel,’ 
1884. 2. 'Snbaeiiption no Bondage,' 1885. 
A. ' The Kingdom of Christ, or Hmts to a 
Quaker respecting the Frinciple, Oonstitu- 


tiomond Ordinances of the Catholic Church,’ 
1888 : 2nd enlarged edition, 1842; drd edi- 
tion, 1888. 4. ' Has the Church or the State 
power to Educate the Nation P ’ (a course of 
lectures), 1889. 6. ' Reasons for not joini^ 
a Party in thp Church ; a Letter to S. Wil- 
berforce,’ 1841. 6. 'Iliiee Letters to the 

Rev. W. Palmer ’ (on the Jerusalem 
bishopric), 1842. 7. 'Right and Wrong 

Methods of supporting Protestantism ’ (letter 
to Lord Ashley ), 1848. 8.' Christmas Day, and 
other Sermons,’ 1843. 9. ' The New Statute 
and Dr. Ward,’ 1845. 10. ' Thoughts on the 
Rule of Conscientious Subscription,’ 1845. 
11. 'The Epistle to the Hebrews’ (Warbur- 
tonian lectures), with preface on Newman’s 
' Theory of Development,’ 1846. 12. ‘ Letter 
on the Attempt to Defeat the Nomination 
of Dr. Hampden,’ 1847. 13. ' Thoughts on 
the Duty of a P^testant on the present Ox- 
ford Election,’ 1647. 14. ' The Keligions of 
the World, and their Relations to Chris- 
tianity’ (Boyle lectures), 1847. 16. 'The 
Lord’s Prayer ’ (nine sermons), 1848 ; with 
the succeeding m 1880. 16. ' Queen’s Col- 
lege, London; its Objects and Methods,’ 
168. 17. 'The Prayer Book, considered 
especially in reference to the Romish System ’ 
(nmeteen sermons at Lincoln’s Inn), 1649, 
1867, and with the preceding in 1680. 
18. ' The Church a Family ’ (twelve sermons 
at Lincoln’s Inn), 1860. 19. ' Queen’s Col- 
lege, London ’ (in reply to the ' Quarterly Re- 
view’), 1860. 20, 'The Old Testament’ 

{ nineteen sermons at Lincoln’s Inn), 1851 
second edition as 'Patriarchs and Law- 
givers of the Old Testament,’ 1866). 21. ' Ser- 
mons on the Sabbath Day, on the Character 
of the Warrior, and on the Interpretation of 
Histoxy,’ 1668. 22. 'Theological Essays,’ 

1853 (a second edition in 18M with new 
preface and concluding essay^. 23. 'The 
word Eternal and the PunisWent of the 
Wicked ’ (letter to Dr. Jelf), 1853. 24. ' The 
Priiphets and Kings of the Old Testament ’ 
(mrmons at Linco&s Inn), 1863. 26. ' The 
Doctrine of Sacrifice deduct from the Scrip- 
tures/ 1664. 26. ' Ecclesiastical History of 
the First and Second Centuries,’ 1664. 
27. 'The Unity of the New Testament, a 
G^mis of the First Three Gospels, and the 
l^isdes of St. James, St. Jude, St, Peter, 
and 6t. Fai^’ 1854. 28. 'Learning and 
Working’ (six lectures at Willis’s Rooms), 
with 'Kome and its lofluenee on Modem 
OivOisation’ ^nr lectmes Edinburgh), 
1855. 29. 'The EpUtlas of St. John: a 
Series of Lectuieson Christian Ethics,’ 1857. 
80. 'The Eucharist’ ffiva sermimB), 1657. 
81* ' The Cbspal of St. John ’(sermons), 1867. 
82. 'The Indian Mutiny' (five sennons), 
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1857. 88. *What is BeyelationP’ (with! 

letters on the Biuapton leotiues of Dr. | 
Hansel), 1859. 84. * Sedjiel to the Enquiry, 
What is Revelation P ' 1&60. 85. * Lectures 
on the Apocaljpsei’ 1861. 86. ^Dialo^es 
. . on Family Worship/ 1862. 87. ‘ Glums 
of the Bibloand of Science ’ (upon the Oolenso 
controversy), 1868. 88. 'The Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Heaven’ (eighteen lectures on 
the Gospel according to St. Luke), 1864. 
89. ' The Conflict of Gk>od and Evil in our 
Day’ ^welve letters to a misaietiscy)» 

40. 'The Workman aiid'’the EMuchise; 
Chapters from English Bismy on the Re- 
presentation and Educed^ of the People/ 
1866. 41. 'Casuistry, Moral Philosophy, 

and Moral Theology’ (inai^ral lecture at 
Cambridge), 1866. 42. *The Command- 

ments considered as Instruments of National 
Reformation,’ 1866. 43. ' The Ground and 
Object of Hope for Mankind’ (four univeiv 
sity sermons), 1867. 44. ' The Conscience, 
Lectures on Casuistry/ 1868. 45. ' Social 
Morality’ (lectures at Cambridm), 1869. 
46. 'Moral and Metaphysical PMosophy/ 
2 vols. 8vo, 1871-2. Maurice wrote the 
article ' Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy ’ 
for the ' Encyclopaedia Metropolitans.’ This 
was expanded into three volumes, published 
in the series called the second edition of the 
' Encyclopaedia.’ The first, upon ' Ancient 
Philosophy/ appeared in 1850; the second, 
upon the ' Philosophy of the First Six Cen- 
turies/ in 1853; and the third, upon 'Me- 
diaeval Philosophy,’ containingthe periodfrom 
the fifth to the fourteenth century, in 1857. 
A continuation, upon ' Modem Philosophy/ 
containing the period from the fourteentn 
century to the French revolution, appeared 
in 1862. The four are combing in this 
work ; the first volume containing the three 
first periods, and the second tne fourth 
period. 47. ' Sermons preached in Country 
Churches,' 1878. 48. 'The Priendship of 

Books, and other Lectures ’ (edited by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes), 1874. 




told in his own Letters, edited by his son, Frede- 
rick Maurice, 1884. See also Caroline Fox’s 
Memories of Old Friends, 2nd edit. 1882, i. 299, 
ii. 54-5, 68, 86, 118, 119, 170, 195, 217, 280, 
238 ; Memorials of McLeod Oampbell, 1877, 
pasnm; Mill’s Aivtobiography, pp. 152-4; 
Fronde’s Carlyle, and Life in London, i. 39, 40, 
125, 409 ; A. J. Boss’s Life of Bishop Ewing, pp. 
434, 618, 576, 5ec.; Life of Charles Kii^ey, 
passim ; Liddon’s Life of Puaey ; Mosley’s Semi- 
niscenees ; The WorkingMen’s College 1 864-1 904, 
edit, the rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 1904.] L. 8. 

M AUBIOE, GODFREY (d 1698), Fran- 
ciscan. [See JoNBB, JoHir.] 


MAUEIOE, HENRY (1648-1691), 
divine, hom in 1648, wee son of Thomas 
Maoiioe, perpetual cursite o£ Llangristiolus, 
Anglesey. He was grandson of HmuyP^ny 
[q. V.], the Welsh sehoUir (Wood, Athena 
Oxen. ed. Bliss, L 667). After attending 
Beaumaris grammar school, he matricnlatea 
on 20 May 1664 from Jesus College, Qz£^, 
and graduated B. A. on 28 Jan. 1667-8, liLA. 
in 1671, B J). in 1679, and D.D. in 1683 (Fos- 
TEE, Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714, iii. 991). ffis 
learning and brightness attracted the notice 
of Sir Leoline Jenkins [q. v.], then principal 
of the college, and he was elected to a frllow- 
ship. About 1669 he took, at therec^ast of the 
college, the (nmacyofCheltmhaniyGlouoeSter- 
shire, where, says Wood, being provoW by 
some ' malapert Socinian^ he managed a con- 
troversy with them in writing so successfully 
that he gained to himself great reputation.’ 
In 1671 he returned to colm^. When Jen- 
kins was sent as plenipotentiary to Cologne 
in ld7K Maurice accompanied him as chap- 
lain. During the three years that' he re- 
mtuned abroad he took every opportunity 
of increasing his knowledge learning 
modem languages and conversing with emi- 
nent scholars. On his return to England he 
lived in the family of Jenkins at Doctors’ 
Commons and in college until 1680, when 
he became domestic chaplain to Bancroft; he 
continued in that office till June 1691. though 
he did not sympathise in the archbishop’s re- 
fusal to take the oath of allegiance to Wil- 
liam. Under the patronage of Bancroft he 
received the treasurership of Chichester, in 
which he was installed on 7 Jan. 1681, the 
rectory of Chevening, Kent, which he held 
from 1681 until 1685, and in 1684 the sine- 
cure reetoiy of Llandrillo-yn-Rh5B, Denbigh- 
shire (Thokas, St, Aaaph, p. 551). In April 
1685 he was presented to the ricmy endowed 
rectory of Newington, Oxfordshire. By the 
clergy of the diocese of Oxford he was chosen 
in CMtober 1689 to be their representative in 
the convocation held at Westminster in the 
following November, and he fiilly justified 
their choice. On 18 July 1691 he was elected 
Lady Margaret professor of divini^at Oxford 
(Le Neve, Hutif ed. Hardy, iii. 619), in right 
of which office he was installed pr^endaiy 
of Worcester («5. iii. 86). Maurice died sud- 
denly on 80 Oct. 1691 at bis house near New- 
ington, and was buned in the chancel of the 
dxuxch there on 6 Nov. Hewas unmarried, 
and his estate was administered to by his 
sister, Elisabeth OlEncey, a widow (Adminie- 
tratUm Act Boeikf P. 0. 0. 1691, f. 294). A 
monument was erected to his memoiTmMiiig 
College chapel (Wood, CdBesee attri Alfr,od. 
Qntco, i. 6w). 
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Both Wood and Heame praise Maurice’s 
fine soholarship, solid judgment, ready wit, 
and tdamdeas life. He was an moquent ez- 
tmpore preacher and a learned controTer- 
aialist, being especially well versed in canon 
law. He wrote : 1. * A Vindication of the 
Primitive Church and Diocesan Episcopacy, 
in Answer to Mr. Baxter’s Church Hiato^ 
of Bishcms,’ &c. [anon.!, 6vo, London, 1682. 
To this Baxter rejoined the same year in his 
^ True History of Councils enlarged and de- 
fended,’ and appended to his b^k a reply 
called ' Diocesan Churches not yet discovered 
in the Primitive Times,’ by the anonymous 
author of a tract entitled * No Evidence for 
Diocesan Churches,’ 1681, whose arguments 
Maurice had also assailed. 2. * The Anti- 
thelemite ; or an Answer to certain Qusarea 
^ the D[uke] of B[uckingham], and to the 
Considerations of an unknown Author con- 
cerning Toleration’ [anon.], 4to, London, 
1686. 8. 'The Project for repealing the 
Penal Laws and Tests, with the honourable 
means used to effect it,’ &c. [anon.], 4to 
[London, 1686], a satirical tract, secretly 
printed, on James’s efforts to introduce Roman 
Catholicism. 4. ' Doubts concerning the Roman 
Infallibility’ Hmon.], 4to, London, 1688 (re- 
printed in Bi&op Gibson’s collection, called 
' A Preservative against Popery,’ edit. 1788, 
vol. i., and edit. 1848, voL iv.) 6. ' Letter 
to a Member of the House of Commons con- 
cerning the Bishops lately in the I’ower, and 
now under Suspension’ [anon.], 4to, London, 
1689. 6. ' Remarks from the Country upon 
the two Letters relating to the Convocation 
and Alterations in the Liturgy’ [anon.], 4to, 
London, 1689. 7. ' The Lawnuness of taking 
the new Oaths asserted’ [anon.], 4to, Lon- 
don, 1669. 8. ' A Defence of Diocesan Epi- 
scopacy, in Answer to a Book of Mr. David 
Clarkson. . .entituled "Primitive Episco- 
pacy,”’ 6vo, London, 1691 \ 2nd edit. 1700. 
Maurice also published in 1682 a sermon 
preached before the king at Whitehall on 
w Jan. 1681-2, which was reprinted in 1744. 
He was the reputed author of ' Animadver- 
sions on Dr. Burnet’s " History of the Rights 
of Princes,”’ 4to, London, 1682, which eli- 
cited an ' Answer’ from Burnet in the same 
yw. Maurice was an intimate friend of 
Henry Wharton, a fellow-chaplain at Lam- 
beth, whom he assisted in the composition of 
the 'Defence of Pluralities,' 1692. 

In 16^ Maurice was bitterly attacked by 
an anonymous Roman catholic writer in 
' Some Rmbous tender’d to impartial People 
why Dr. Henry Maurice ought not to be tra^ 
dnc’d as the Licenser of we Pam]^t en- 
tituled " A plain Answer to a Fopiw Priest, 
questioning the Orders of the Chura of Eii|^ 


land,’” appended to ' Twenty-one Conclusions 
further demonstrating the Schism of the 
Church of England,* 4to, Oxford. 

[Wood’s Athena Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 826 ; Wil- 
liams’s Eminent Welshmen, 1862, pp. 817-18; 
Lansd. MS. p. 987, ff. 129, 147 ; Heame’s Re- 
marks and OolleetioDS (Oxford Hist Soc.), i. 99, 
214, ii. 60; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 837.1 

G. G. 

MAUMOE, JAMES WILKES (1776- 
16671, reaj>admiral, was bom at Devonport 
on 10 Feb. 1776. He entered the navy in 
1789 as ' able seaman ’ on board the Inspector 
sloop, and in 1798 was midshipman of the 
Pow^ul, which conv^ed a fleet of Indiamen 
to the Cape of Good Hope. He afterwards 
served m the Cambridge, Concorde, and Royal 
George, all in the Channel and off Brest ; and 
on 8 April 1797 was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant of the Glory. In 1799 he was moved to 
the Canada, and in September 1802 was ap- 
pointed to the Centaur, going out to the West 
Indies with CommodoreSamuel Hood (1762- 
1814^ [q. V.] In her he was present at the re- 
duction of St. Lucia, Tobago, Demerara, and 
Essequibo ; and was landed, 26 Nov. 1803, at 
the destruction of a battery at Petite Anse 
d’Arlet in Martinique, when he was severely 
wounded by the explosion of the magazine. 
When the Diamond Rock, Martinique (see 
M'CoBiaox, Voyaffeso/DiacoverUf &c.,ii.l90) 
was occupied, armed, and commissioned as a 
'sloop of war,’ 8 Feb. 1804, Maurice was ap- 
pointed to the command, and his promotion 
was confirmed by the admiralty to 7 May 1604. 
For more than a year Maurice held this rock, a 
thorn in the sides of the French at Martinique ; 
and yielded to an attack in force by a detach- 
ment of Villeneuve’s fleet, 81 May-2 June 
1805, only when his ammunition was ex- 
hausted. In the three days the English lost 
two men killed and one wounded; the loss of 
the French, on the other hand, was severe, 
but has never been exactly stated. Maurice 
estimated it at seventy lulled and wounded 
of the landing party alone, exclusive of 
those on board the ships and gunboats. 
Maurice was tried by court-martial for the 
loss of his post, but was honourably acquitted, 
and highfy complimented on his conduct 
^XUES, iii. 244-6, 849; Ohevalibb, p. 148). 
He returned to England in August, and was 
immediately appointed to the Savage brig, 
which after t wo y ears in the Ohannel was 
sent out to the W^t Indies. There, in the 
autumn of 1808, he was appointed by Sir 
Alexander Oochnne governor of Marie Ga- 
lante, which had been seised in the previous 
March. On 18 Jan. 1809 he was advanced 
to post rank. 

In October 1809 he was compelled by ill^ 
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health to return to England, and in July 1810 
he 'was appointed goyemor of the island of 
Anholt, in the Baltic, which had been cap- 
tured, without difficulty, in May 1609, by a 
small squadron under the command of Captain 
Aiske w Paffard Hollis [q. y.] The island had 
beep found most useful as a dep6t of trade 
and as a station for communicating with the 
continent, and when Maurice was appointed 
it was understood that neither Bonaparte nor 
the Danes would lose any opportunity of re- 
capturing it. It was garrisoned by about 
four hundred marines, jtbe command 
of Captain Torrens. A|<lang as the weather 
remained open the English cruisers secured it 
from attack, as, afterwards, did the seyerity of 
the win^?* As soon as the water was open 
an attempt was made by the Danes to retake 
it. Twelye gunboats conyoyed the Danish 
transports, and in the early morning of 
27 March 1811, in darkness and fog, a loroe 
of a thousand men was landed about four 
miles from the fort. The enemy were iraorant 
that the Tartar frigate and Sheldrake brig 
had arriyed from England the day before ; 
the Danish troops adyanced gallantly to the 
assault, driying in the adyanced parties of the 
English, while the gunboats opened a liyely 
fire on the sea defences. The approach of 
the^ Tartar put another complexion on the 
matter. The gunboats withdrew ; a small 
schooner attached to the island took up a 
position on the enemy’s flank, and droye them 
&om behind the sandhills, while the direct 
fire from the fort was well sustained and 
deadly. Finding no retreat open to them, 
the Danes on the north side, to the number of 
648, surrendered at discretion ; the rest fled 
to the west end of the island, where, tempo- 
rarily guarded by the reefs, they managed to 
get on board the gunboats and transports. 
These, however, were pursued and scattered 
by the English ships; four of them were cap- 
tured ; one was sunk (James, y. 222). The 
loss to the Danes was yer^ seyere; but 
Maurice’s conduct, splendid as it undoubtedly 
was, was much exaggerated in popular estima- 
tion. The decisiye support of the Tartar and 
Sheldrake was ignored or unknown ; the force 
of the Danes wasmagnified ; and the garrison 
of barely four hundz^ men was described as 
defeating and capturing a force of ten timesits 
numbers rCBTSiirE). Maurice retained his 
goyemoisnip till September 1812. He had 
no farther em^oyment, and was retired with 
the rank of rear4dmiral on 1 Oct. 1846. 1^ 
died at Stondiouse on 4 Sept. 1867 in his 
eighty-thiid year. 

Maurice married, in October 1814, Miss 
Sarah Jjyp» of Plraouth, but was left a 
widower in the following Juna 


[Marshall's Boy. Kay. Biog. y. (SimpL pt. i.) 
484; O’Byrne's Diet. of Kavol Biog.; <feiit.Mag. 
1867, pt. ii. p. 669 ; James’s Naval Hist. (edit, 
of 1860); Chevalier’s Hist, dels Marine fran^se 
sous le Consulat et I’Empire.] J. K. t. 

MAUBIOE, THOMAS (1764-1824), 
oriental scholar and historian, came of an 
ancient Welsh family which claimed con- 
nection wirii the princes of Powis, and de- 
scent from Eineon (^. 1098) y.] His 

father, Thomas, was articled to a west India 
merchant, made seyeral voyages to the West 
Indies, and after a three years’ settlement at 
Jamaica opened an academy at Olapham, 
and married an elderly lady with some pro- 
perty. In 1787 he was electsd head-master 
of a school at Hertford belongii^ to Christ’s 
Hospital. His first wife nad died, and 
Thomas, the eldest of six children by a 
second, was bom at Hertford in 1764. His 
father died in 1768 and his mother married 
an Irish methodist, who is said to have 
treated her badly, while Thomas was sent to 
Christ’s Hospital, thence to Ealing, and sub- 
sequently, twugh his mother’s u^uence, to 
Kmgswood School, Bath. T alring chambers 
in the Inner Temple, he found the study of 
classical and English literature more attrac- 
tive than that of law, and under the tuition 
of Dr. Samuel Parr [q. v.], at Stanmore, de- 
voted himself to classics. On 6 May 1774 
he matriculated from St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, migrated after a year to University 
College, and graduated B.A. in 1778 and 
M. A. in 1808. While at Oxford he published 
a translation of the CEdipus Tyrannus, for 
which Dr. Johnson wrote a preface (Hill, 
Boswell, iii. 870 n, 2) and some English poems. 
He was ordained by Bishop Lowth on leav- 
ing Oxford and became curate of Woodford, 
Essex;; he was also, through the influence of 
Dr. Johnson, ofiered the curacy of Bosworth. 
In 1786 he relinquished his curacy for the 
chapel of Epping, and about the same time 
purchased the chaplaincy of the 97th reri- 
ment, which was disbanded soon afterwu^, 
and Maurice received half-pay for the rest of 
his life. In 1798 he was presented by Earl 
Spencer to the vicarage 01 Wormleighton, 
Warwickshire ; in the same year he became 
assistant keepw of manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and in 1804, on the pesentarion of 
the lord-chancellor, vicar of Cudham, Kent. 
All riiese offices he retained until his deaths 
In 1800 he obtamed, throujaffi Btsh<^ Tomline 
fq. T.], thepnsion whi^ had been enjoyed 
byCowper. Maurice died on 80 March 1824 
in his apartments at the British Muaetusb 
In 1786 he married the dauf^iter ckf Themes 
Pearce, a captain in the sernoe of the Shat 
India Company ; she died in 1790* 
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Maurioewas on intimate tenia with mi^ 
of the Ibfemoet of hia eontemporariea. He 
waa an iaduetrioua atudent, a yolttminoua 
aixtiior^ and one of the fiiat to TOpulariae a 
httowledge of the hiati^ and reugiona of the 
east; but Byron, in hia ^ Eimliah Baida and 
Sootdi BoTiewera,’ deacribed Mauriceaa *dull/ 
and hia poem on 'Richmond Hill’ aa ' the 
petiifiictiona of a plodding brain.’ Hia prin- 
cipal worka are: 1. 'Foema andMiacellaneoua 
Pieoea,’1779,4to. 2. 'Weatminater Abbey, 
an elegiac poem,’ 1764, 4to ; another edition 
with other poema waa publii^ed in 1813, 8vo. 
8. 'Indian Antiquities,’ 7 vola. 1793-1800, 
8to ; another edition 1794-1800 and 1806. 
4. ' Histoir of Hindoatan,’ 2 vola. 1795-8, 
4to ; 2nd eoition, 3 vola. 1820. 6. ' Sanscreet 
Fra^enta,’ 179^ 6. 'A Dissertation on the 
Oriental Trinities,’ 1600, 6vo, extracted from 
the 4th and 5th yolumes of the ' Indian An- 
tiquities.’ 7. 'Poems: epistolary, lyric, and 
ele^acal,’ 1800, 8yo. 8. 'Modem History 
of Hindostan,’ 2 yola. 1802-10, 8vo. 9. ' The 
Crisis of Britain,’ 1603, 4to; a poem addressed 
to Pitt. 10. 'Sedect Poems,’ l^,8yo. 11. 'A 
Vindication of the Modem Histoiy of Hin- 
dostan,’ 1805, 8yo. 12. ' Elegy on the late Rt. 
Hon. W. Pitt ’ ^806], 8yo. 13. ' The Fall 
of the Mofl^: a^agedy,’ 1806. 14. 'Rich- 
mond Hill, a deacriptiye and hiatoricalPoem,’ 
1807. 15. 'Brahminical Fraud Detected,’ 

1812, 8yo,* another edition, entitled 'The 
Indian Sceptic Refuted,’ 1813, 8yo. 16. ' Ob- 
seryations connected with Astronomy,’ 1816, 
4to ; another edition, 1816, 6yo. l7. ' Me- 
moixe,’ 1819-22, 8yo. He also published nu- 
merous other poems, seyeral ox them being 
odea on the deaths of well-known persona. 

[Memoirs of the Author of Indian Antiquities; 
Brit. Mus. Oat. ; Gent Mag. 1824, i. 467-72 ; 
Ohsorgian Era; Nichols’s iJt Illustrations, ii. 
661, 668, 848, yiii. 187 ; Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 242 ; 
Hill’s Boswell, iii. 370 n. 2 ,* Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1714-1886 ; Wa.tt|B BibL Brit ; Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of living Authors.] 

A F. P. 

MAURICE, WILLIAM (A 1640-1660), 
Welsh antiquary, waa a gentleman of good 
funily and lanoM prop^y, and lived at 
Oevnybraich, in the pamh oi Llansilin, Den- 
bighshire, where he ouilt a library in which 
he spent most of his time studying Welsh 
literature. He was an induatrious oollactor 
and traaaoriber of Welsh manuscripts, and 
lus eoUeotionis preaerved at Wjmnatay ; a 
ohronolqdioal account of the civil war in 
Korth WaloB £rom his noteboc^ waa pub- 
lished in the ' Arohmdogia Oamhrenau,’ i 
88-4L He died between 1680 and 1690. 

{Axel»ologiaOBmbraiisis,L 18-41 ; Williamifa 
Ewnent Walihinsii, p. 818.] A F« P. 


MAYOR, WILLIAM FORDYCE (1758- 
1837), compiler of educational works, was 
bom on 1 Aug. 1758 at New Deer, Aberdeen- 
shire. In 1775 be became an assistant in a 
school at Burford, Oxfordshire, and he subse- 
quently taught a school at Woodstock. After 
mstmetii^ the children of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in writing, he obtained a title for 
holy ordera in 1781. In 1789 the duke gave 
him the vicarage of Hurley, Berkshire, wWh 
he retained until his death ; and in the same 
year the degrM of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by the university of Aberdeen. He waa 
afterwards presentea by the duke to the reo- 
toiy of Stoneafield, Oxfordshire, which he 
exch ang ed in 1810 for the rectoiy of Bladon- 
with-Woodfitock. On 12 July of that year 
he waa licensed by the bishop to the head- 
mastership of W(^8tock grammar school. 
In 1808 he was elected mayor of Woodstock, 
and served the office ten times. He died on 
29 Dec. 1837, and was buried at Woodstock, 
where there is a tablet to bis memory. 

Mayor was a auccessful compiler of edu- 
cational books, many of which, particularly 
' The English Spellmg Book,’ 1601, passed 
through numerous editions. He also in- 
vented a system of shorthand, which he ex- 
plained in a treatise entitled ' Universal Steno- 
graphy,’ 8vo, 1779 (2nd edit. 1785, and several 
later editions). 

His other writiojg^ are : 1. * The Springs of 
Parnassus, or Poetic MiBoellameB,’8vo, 1/79. 

2. ' Poetical Oheltenham Guide,’ 12mo, 178L 

3. 'The Geographical Magazine,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
1761, published under the name of Martyn. 

4. ' Dictionary of Natural History,’ 2 vols. 
fol. 1784, issued under the same pseudonym. 

5. ' Elegy to the Memory of Captoin James 

Xing,’ ito, London 1765. 6. ' Blenheim, a 

poem, to which is added a Blenheim Guide,’ 
4to, 1787. 7. ' New Description of Blenheim,’ 
8vo, 1769 (many subsequent editions). A 
French version appeared in 1791. At page 
124 Mavor states that he had for sevem 
years been making collections for a history of 
Woodstock, whum, however, never appeared. 
8. * VindiciiB Landavenses, or Strictures on 
the Bishop of LandafiTs Charge’ (Bishop 
Watson), 4to, 1792. 9. 'Poems,’ 8vo, 1793. 
10. ' Aprondix to the Eton Latin Grammar,’ 
12mo^/96. 11. 'The Youth’s Miscellany, 
or a Father’s Gift to his Children,’ 12mo, 
1797 (reprinted in 2 vols. 1805 1814), 

12. ^Historical AccountofthemoBtedebrated 
Voyages, Travels, and Disooveries ftom the 
rime of Columbus to the present period,’ 
25 vols. 12mo, 1796-1802. l8.'TheBriri£ 
Tourists, or Traveller's Podoit Companion 
through England, Wales, Scotland, and lxo» 
land,’ 6 vols. Iteo^ 179^1800^ n series of 
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toms by Tanous authors. The third edition. MAWBEY, Sta JOSEPH (1790-1796), 

1809, oontained a iepii&t,with alterations and politicuui, bon at Baveiistone, in a Itonse 
omis8kxDi,ofMaTO]rB^TourinWale8ml805,’ partly m Derbyshire and partly m Leioester- 
which had ben published anonymously by shire, on 2 Dec. 1760, was fourth son and 
SirHichardPhillipMinl806,and in that form youi^^t diild of John Mawboy, who died 
is now rare. 14. ^ The British Nepos, or .. . 4 Sept. 1764, aged 61, by his first wife, 
Lives of Illustrious Britons,’ 12mo, 1798 Martha, daughter of Thomas Pratt, who 
(o^y editions). 16. * Elements of Natural died in l^tember 1787. Both were btnied at 
Hbtory,’ 12mo, 1799. 16. ^ The Young Oentle- Ravenstone, where Joseph erected in IW, on 
man’s and Lady’s Magazine,* 2 voU. 12mo, the north wall of the chanced, a mural monu- 

1799. 17. * Natural History,’ 12mo, London, ment to the memory of his parents and on- 
1800 (2nd edit. 1801). 18. ^Jhe Lady’s and cestors. When about ten years pld he was 
Gentleman’s Botanic^ 'Potkal; Book, ^12mo, removed to Burr^ ms uncle, Joseph 

1800. 19. * A Selectibi* of the Lives of Plu- Pratt, chief owner of a mstUlery at VauzhalL, 
tarch,’ abridged, 12mo, 1800. 20. ‘ The Modem to be trained for the ministry of tlie EngHsh 
Traveller, with illustrative notes,’ 4 vols. church, but in consequences the serious HI- 
12mo,1800. 21. ^ Classical English Poetry ness of another nephew 6lt Pratt, a partner 
for the use of young persons,’ 12mo, I 8 OI, in the dbtillery, ne was taken into the 
edited in conjunction with Samuel Jackson business at the age of seventeen, and carried 
Pratt. 22. ‘ The New Speaker, or English it on for many years with Ms brother John. 
Class Book,’ 12mo, 1801. 23. ‘Universal On his uncle’s death in 1764, Joseph Mawbey 
History, ancient and modem ... to the inhented considerable property in Surrey 
Qenerm Peace of 1801,’ 26 vols. 18mo, 1802- and established himself as a landed pro- 
1804. 24. ‘ The History of Greece,’ 2 vols. prietor. He was sheriff of the county in 
12mo, 1804. 26. ‘ The History of Rome,’ 1767, boimht the estate of Botleys in Chert- 
8 vols. 12mo, 1804. 26. ‘ The BUsto^ of Eng- sey in 17 to, on which he built a large house, 
land,’ 2 vols. 12mo, 1804. 27. ‘ Proverbs, and for about twenty-seven years acted, on 
or the Wisdom of ail Nations,’ 12mo, 1804. the whole with considerable success, as 
28. ^ Holmes’s Art of Rhetoric made easy,’ chairman of the Surrey quarter sessions, 
improved, 12mo, 1807. 29. ‘A Circle of the From 1761 to 1768 and from 1768 to 1774 
Arts and Sciences,’ 12mo, 1808. 80. ‘The he sat for Southwark, Henry Thrale, John- 
Eton Latin Grammar,withea^lanatory notes,’ son’s friend, being his colleague from 1766. 
12mo, 1809. 81. ‘General View of the Agri- In 1774 he contested the county of Surrey, 
culture of Berkshire,’ 8vo, London 18^, but through the coalition of the interests of 
undertaken for the board of agriculture, fourother candidates he was defeated, though 
82. ‘ The Mother’s Catechism ; or first prin- 1,890 votes were given for him. On a chance 
ciplea of Knowledge,’ 12mo, 1809. 88. ‘ Gate- vacancy in June 1776 he was at the head of 
chism of General I^iowledge,’ 12mo, 1809. the poll ; he was in the same position in 1780, 

84. ‘ The Catechism of Health,’ 12mo, 1809. when he incurred the odium of some of his 

85. ‘ Collection of Catechisms,’ 2 vols. 12mo, whig supporters throi^h hb refusal to 

1810. 86. ‘General Collection of Voya^s and coalesce with Admiral K^pel ; and in April 

Traveb,’28vob.l2mo,Londonl810. S7.‘The 1784 he returned without a contest. 
Garlana: a selection of short poems ... a new Originally in opposition to toiybm,he became 
edition,’ 12mo, London 1812. 88. ‘ Catechism a supporter of %tt ; after ITW, however, he 
of the Biography of some of the more emi- oeam to ait in parliament. By hb first 
nentBriton8,’12mo, London 1820. 39. ‘Cate- friends in politics he was ereatea a baronet 
chbm of the Histo^ of Scotland and of Ire- (80 July 1/66), and another dbtinotion on 
land . . . with an Appendix respecting Wales,’ which he plumed himself was hb fidendship 
12mo, London 18^. Mavor also publbhed with Speaker Onslow. He died at Botleys, 
a new edition of Blackwell’s ‘ Indroduetion 16 June 1798, and was buried in the family 
to the dassios,’ 12mo, 1809, abridged Bour- vault in the chancel of Ohertsey Church, 
goanne’s ‘ State of ^pain,’ 12mo, 1812, and where hb wife and several of diildren 
edited with notes and a gloaaa^ Thomas had preceded him. He married in August 
Tu8sei’s‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 1760 Elbabeth, ottly surviviiur da^hter of 
bandrb,’ 4to, 1812. To a selection from hb fab housin, Bidiard Pratt of vauxhall, and 
woriD^‘ Miscellanies,’ Oxford, 1829— was on her brother's death in 1766 she sucemed 
nefixed hb portrait, enjmved in messotint to oensiderabb ^ p retoe rty. She died at Bob 
hf 0. Turner, A.R.A, alher Saanm. leys, 19 Aug. 1790, navmg had i^ehiMliem 

[Geiit.Mag. 1888 i. 484-6. 1841 ii. 862; Marw four were Ihen al^ sebnd 

rill’s of Woodrtoek Manor; Kotm and list btA>n6t was Sir li|bej^Vdirt>sy, 

and Qqaibi, paisbi ; Brit. Hus. Cat.] G. G. | Who died 28 Aug. 1S17« T& estate df 
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Botleya wta aold by his tnutees in 1822. 
Seyem members of the family of Pratt were 
bulled at Lambeth, and a monument was 
erected by Mawbey to their memory in 1779. 
His portrait by R. E. Pine, a thre^uarter 
lenm, with table covered with * votes * and 
withabookin his left hand lettered * Sidney’ 
and opened at * On Government/ was en^ved 
Joim Dizon. An engraving of him by 
Holloway appeared in the * European 
Mawine/ March 1787. 

Mawbey, thouffh leaning for many years 
to the side of the whigs, professed to be 
al^ve party, and so was ridiculed by the 
wits of either side. Walpole calls him < vain, 
noisy, and foolish.’ Among the best-known 
lines in the ' BoUiad ’ are those referring to 
Speaker Cornwall’s * unhappy fate ’ who hears 

Fox, North, and Burke, but hears Sir Joseph too. 

Other passages in the same poem allude to 
his voice, his knowledge * in grain,’ and to 
the fact that 

Sir Joseph is as witty as he’s good. 

The last of the translations of Lord Bel- 

S ave’s quotation in the * Political Miscel- 
aiea ’ at the end of the * BoUiad ’ is assigned 
to him, and he is introduced by Qillray into 
his caricatures of ancient music (10 May 
1787) and ^ A Pig in a Poke’ (10 Dec. 1788). 
On 14 Nov. 1768 Wilkes presented a petition 
through him, and numerous speemes by 
him on the proceedings against Wilkes are 
reported in &ir Henry Cavendish's * Debates.’ 
He was author of * The Battle of Epsom. 
A New Ballad ’ [anon.], 1763, on a meeting 
convened to return an address of thai^ for 
the recent peace ; the first productionprinted 
by Wilkes at his private press, ana it was 
reprinted for sale at Guildford and in London 
in the same year. He is also credited with 
some * Reflections on the French Revolution.’ 
For many years he was a contributor in 
prose and vme to the * Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ the chief of his communications bmg 
'Account of Elections for Surrey/ 1788, 
pt. ii. pp. 97^ 1052-3, and 'Account of 
Thomas, or “Hesiod” Cooke,’ 1791, pt. ii. 
and 1792, pt. i. A road-certificate which he 
had given when late in life caused him so 



man’s -Magaaine,’ 1797,^. i. pp. 379-80, and 
an account of an unfortunate altercation 
with Ridbard Wyatt is in the ' Westminster 
Maffazine,’ Februaiw 1778, p. 157. A volume 
of' Misoellaneoiis Pieoes,byLeonardHoward, 
Rector of St George’s, Southwark,’ 1765, was 
dedicated to Mawtoy, who wrote a letter to 


Howard, which is inserted in the ' Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ 1797, pt. ii. pp. 742-8. 
Several letters h^him belong to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne (hiat MSS. (hnm. 6th Rep. 
App. p. 240). 

[Gent. Mag. 1790 ii. pp. 649, 748, 769, 
1798 pt. i. p. 648, pt. li. p. 622 ; European 
1787, pt i. pp. 189-40 ; Leioesteishire Gollectiops 
inBibl. Topogr. Britannica, viii. 1897-1408 (b^ 
himself) ; Nichole’s Leicesterahire, voL iii. pt ii. 
pp. 981-9 ; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, iii. 222- 
228, 284-6, 488-9, 618 ; Admiral Eeppel’e Life, 
ii. 286-8; Wright andErans on Gillray’eOaricBr 
tures, pp. 20, 27; J. 0. Smith’s Portraits, i. 212- 
218; Walpole’s George IH, iii. 260-1, 275-6, 
281, 818, 400, iv. 298; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. ix. 342, 462, 4th ser. i. 681, xi. 486, xii. 119, 
468,613.] W. P. 0. 

MAWE, JOHN (1764-1829), mineralo- 
gist, was born in Derbyshire in 1764. In 
early life he appears to have spent fifteen 
years at sea. About the end of the century 
he made a tour of most of the mines in Eng- 
land and Scotland, collecting minerals for the 
cabinet of the king of Spain. 

In August 1804 he started on a voyage to 
Rio de la Plata. He had reached Cadiz 
when war broke out between England and 
Spain, and he was blockaded in the town 
where he was taken ill and nearly died. He 
sailed from Cadiz in March 1805 for Monte- 
video, and on reaching that town was im- 

E risoned os an Englisn spy. He procured 
is liberty Bopn after, but was interned, and 
did not obtain his release till the capture of 
Montevideo b^ General Beresford in 1806. 
He accompamed the expedition under Gene- 
ral Whitelocke to Buenos Ayres, and on his 
return to Montevideo purchased a schooner 
and sailed to Brazil, putting in at various ports 
on the way. He Was well received in Brazil 
by the prince regent, Dom Pedro, who gave 
him permission to visit the diamond mines 
of Minas Geraes and other parts of the inte- 
rior during 1809-10, and ^o granted him 
access to the government archives. 

Mawe returned to London in 1811, and 
opening a shop in the Strand, close to Somer- 
set House, became well known as a practical 
mineralogist. He died in London on 26 Oct. 
1829. A tablet to his memory is in Castleton 
chuidi, Derbvslure. The business was after- 
wards carried on by James Tennant [q. v.] 
the mineralogist. 

Mawe’s principal work was the account 
of his Soutn American voyage, 'Travels in 
the Interior of Brazil/ 4to, London, 1812 ; 
Philadelphia, 1616; 2nd 4dit. 8vo,l^. He 
also wrote : 1. ' The Minmlogy of Derby- 
shire/ 8vo, London, 1802* 2. ' A Treatise 
on Diamonds and Frecioas Stones,’ 6vo^ 
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Londoxii 1818; 2nd ed. 1828. 8. * A Cata- 
logue of Minerals/ 12mo, London, 1816. 
4. * A Descriptive Oatalo^e of Minerals/ 
&c., 8yo, London, 1816; 4th edit. 12mo, 
London, 1821 ; reissued in 1828. 6. * Fa- 
Diiliar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology/ 
12pie, London, 1819; 10th e^t. 12mo. 1828. 

6. 'Amateur Lapidary’s Guide,’ 8rd edit. 
8vo, London, 1823; i2mo, London, 1827. 

7. 'Instructions for the use of the Blow;^ipe 
and Chemical Tests,’ 4th edit. 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1826. 8. 'The Voyager’s Companion 
or Shell-Collector’s Fi]ot,^4.^aio, London, 
1821; 4th edit. 18|l^/ 9. 'The Linnaean 
^stem of Conchology,’ 8vo, London, 1823. ; 
He edited the 2nd edit, of ' Wodarch’s In- 
troduction to . . . Conchology/ 8vo, London, 
1822, and wrote a p^er on ' The Occurrence of 
Diamonds, &c., in Brazil’ for Gilbert’s ' An- 
nalen ’ lix. (1818), besides one ' On the Tour- 
maline and Apatite of Devonshire ’ for the 

' Quart. Joum. of Science,’ iv. (1818). He 
appears also to have issued at some time 
'Directions to Captains of Ships, Officers, 
and Travellers; particularly to those en- 
gaged in the South Sea Fishery ’ (for col- 
lecting shells). A manuscript paper ' On a 
Gold Mine in South America ’ is preserved 
in the library of the Geological Society. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop, of American Biog. ; Mawe’s 
Wor^, Nos. 1, 8, and Travels in Brazil. Bose 
and others wrongly give his Christian ^me as 
Joseph.] B. B. W. 

MAWE or MAW, LEONARD(d. 1629), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, son of Simon 
Mawe, gentleman, of Bendlesham, Suffolk, 
bv his wife Margery, daughter and co-heiress 
of Thomas Wyld of Yorkshire, by his wife 
Alice, daimhter and heiress of John Jago of 
Suffolk (wood), was bom at Bendlesham, 
and educated at Cambridge, where he was 
admitted fellow of Peterhouse in 1696, and 
having proceeded M.A. was incorporate at 
Oxford in 1699. He was proctor of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 1609, was chosen master of 
Peterhouse, 1617, and vice-chancdlor, 1621. 
He held a prebend at Wells, and was chaplain 
to Charles, prince of Wales. When Charles 
was in Spain in 1628, King James sent l^we 
and Matthew Wren [q.v.], afterwards bishop 
of Ely, along with other officers and attend- 
ants, to join him, charging the chaplains to 
fit up a room cha^-wise, hold prayers twice 
a day, and TOnertfy so to manage as to com- 
mend the English service to the Spaniards 
(Gabdinb^. Mawe and the rest set saU on 
3 Aprfi. During his journey throi^h Spain 
he had a fiJl from his mule, ' lighting on his 
head and shoulders’ (Wtkn). The prince 
was obliged to send orders that the greater 


part of the eompanjr was to xetnm to Eng- 
land without coming on to Madrid, and 
Mawe returned through France. As a re- 
ward for his services he was appointed 
master of Trini^ College by patent in 1626. 
Before he left Peterhouse he gave 8001. for 
covering the roof of the chapel then Itoing 
built there with lead. As master of Trinity 
College he did much towards freeing that 
foundation from a heavy debt (Fulldb). 
He used all his influence to secure the elec- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham as chan- 
cellor of the university in 1026, urging the 
members of his college to vote unammously 
for the duke (^OriffinalLetUrt). In 1628 he 
received the see of Bath a^d Wells, being 
elected 24 June, and consecrated at Croy- 
don 7 Sept. He died on .2 Sept. 1629 at 
Chiswick, and was buried in the church 
there. He was 'a good scholar, a grave 
preacher, a mild man, and one of gentfo de- 
portment’ (Fullbb). There is a portrait of 
aim in the palace at Wells. 


[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. vol. i. col. 282, ed. Bliss ; 
Begistrum Univ. Oxon. u. i. 365 (Ckf. Hist. 
Soe.); Fuller’s Worthies, ii. 888; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
i. 146, iii. 621,669, 699,ed. Hardy; State Papers, 
ed. Hardwicks, i. 406; Cal. State Papers, Chas. I, 
Dorn. 1627, p. 448 ; Sir Bichard Wynn’s Account 
of the Journey of Prince Charles ap. App. to 
Historia Bic. 11. ed. Heame; notices of the 
Spanish journey, though without mention of 
Mawe’s name, also in Vemey Papers (Camden 
Soc.) ; Ellis’s Original Letters, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 
229; Gardiner’s Irance Charles and the Spanish 
Marriage, ii. 830, 837 (History of England, v. 
85, 48); Willis and Clark’s Architectural History 
of Cambridge, i. 42; Godwin, De Pnesulibus 
Angliee, p. 892.] W. H. 


MAWSON, MATTHIAS (1683-1770), 
bishop of Ely, was bom in August 1683, 
his father being a prosperous brewer at Chis- 
wick, Middlesex. He was educated at St. 
Paul’s School,whence he was admitted in 1701 
to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. 1704, M.A. 1708, B.D. 1716, 
D.D. 1726, and was elected a fellow of his so- 
ciety in 1707, and a moderator in the univer- 
sity in 1708. On 6 Oct 1724 he was chosen 
master of his college, and held the office till 
20 Feb. 1744. Soon after his appointment he 

of C^nington in Cambndgeshire, and afbei^ 
wards to that of Hadstock in Essex ; the 
latter he held for many years. In 1780 and 


1781 he was vice-chancelior of the university, 
and signalised his tem of office by several 
useful reforms. Academic exercises wsfe 
made more stringent and orderly ; csfrifikras 
migration from c^egetocolleffe was eheched; 
and the practice of exhuming bodies from the 
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Dei^bourin^ bhurchyard, for disBection 
stiwntf of rmedieinei waa px^bited. 

After refoBiiig the biehopcic of Gloucester 
in 1784, Dr* Mawsonwas-consecrated bishop 
of Uandaff, 18 Feb. 1788-9. This diocese 
he administmd for two years, and in 1740 
was translated to Chichester. Thence, on 
the death of Sir Thomas Gooch in 1764, he 
was translated to Ely, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. He died unmarried 
at his house in Kensington Square, 28 Not. 
1770, a^d eighty-seven years and three 
months, having b^n ' active and healthy to 
a very little time before his death ’ (Cb/s 
M88. xlviL 86). He was buried in his ca- 
thedral of Ely, and a monument was erected 
to his memory by his chaplain and executor, 
Dr. Warren, under the second window of the 
north aisle of the choir. A drawing of it, 
with the inscription and arms (party per 
bend sinister^ ermine and ermines, a lion 
rampant, or, impaling those of the diocese) 


is preserved by Cole (^.) 

bishop Mawson^s official income and his 
inheritance of the fortune made by his brother 
in the family business gave him great wealth, 
and Cole expatiates on his liberality. To 
King^s College, Cambridge, he lent some 
^000^. or 7,0001. for their new buildings. At 
Ely he ^ gave 1,0001. in mone^, with the paint- 
ing of the east window, and intended to pave 
the choir with white marble at his own ex- 
pense’ (t6. xxiii. ff. 64-6). He also endowed 
nis old college in 1764 withproperty sufficient 
to found twelve scholarships, amounting to 
4001. per annum in all (Potts, Liber 8oholae- 
ticuef 1843, p. 99.) 

Idawson’s published works consist only 


11 Oct. 1746, on the occasion of the Jacobite 
rising. 

[Authorities quoted; Masters's History of 
C. C. G. C., 1768, pp. 196 sqq. ; Nichols's Lit. 
Aneod. iv 459 n. ; Nichols's Lit. Illustrations, 
viii. 687 ; Le Neve's Fasti, ii. 266, Ac. ; Faulk- 
ner's Kensington, p. 898 ; Gardiner's Admission 
Bsffisters of St. Paul's SchooL Some letters of 
Bishop Mawson to the Duke of Newcastle will 
be found in the Additional and Egerton MSS. 
82694 sqq.] J. H. L. 

MAXEY, ANTHONY (d. 1618), dean of 
Windsor, apparently a native of Essex, was 
educated on the foundation at Westminster 
School (Wbloh, Ahwmi Wesimon, ed« 1862, 
p. 64), whence he was elected to Trini^ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 18 April 1678 
Admiution Jhmtor), and graduated H. A. in 
1681, M.A. in 1686, B.D. m 1694, andD.D. 
in 1608 (Unsos'vsty but he bailed 


to obtain a fellowship at Trinity* James I, 
out of admiration for his florid pulpit elo* 
quenoe and dislike of tobacco, made him his 
waplain, and on 21 June 1612 appointed 
him dean of Windsor and registrar of the 
order of the Garter (Lb Nevb, JPosft, ed. 
Hardy, iii. 876). Max^ was a simonist of 
the first water. He ofiered money to Sir 
Henry Hobart [q. ▼*] for preferment (letter 
in Tanner MS, cclxxxiii. 196), and two 
months before his death made the highest 
bid for the vacant see of Norwich \CaL 
State Papers^ Dom. 1611-18, p. 682). He 
died on 8 May 1616, and was buried in the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 
his wife having predeceased him without 
issue. By will he made liberal provision 
for his poor kinsfolk and servants, but 'unto 
Boger my cooke, beinge verye lewde in his 
tongue, and besides corrupting my clarke, 
Bo^rte Berrye, with tobacco and drinck- 
inge,’ he bequeathed nothing, ' neyther 
in money nor mouminge cloke.’ He left 
his books, or as many as the authorities 
cared to take, to 'our publique library,’ 
presumably that of the university of Cam- 
bridge (will registered in P. 0. C. 47, Meade). 

Maxey published three sermons preached 
before the king, with the title 'The Churches 
Sleepe’and 'The Golden Chaine of Mans 
Saluation, and the fearefull point of harden- 
ing,’ 8 pts. 8vo, London, 1606 ; 8rd edit. 
1€^. Other editions with additional ser- 
mons, were issued inlGlO, 1614, 1619, and 
1684. 

[Information from J. Willis Clark, esq , and 
William White, esq. ; Cole MS. zlv. 296 ; Cat. 
of Books in Brit. Mus. to 1640; Hackman's 
Cat. of Tanner MSS. p. 1022 ; Cat. of Harsnett 
Library, Colchester, p. 110.] G. G. 

MAXPIBLD, THOMAS (d. 1616), Bo- 
man catholic priest, born at Chesterton Hall, 
of an old Staffordshire family, was son of 
William Maxfield, mentioned in the ' Hat- 
field MSS.’ (i. 676, iv. 272) as a recusant in 
Staffordshire who was at liberty in 1692 ; at 
the time of his birth his mother and fa^er 
were both prisoners for recusancy. In early 
youth he was sent to the English seminary at 
Douay, where he arrived on 16 March loC^. 
He was compelled to return to England in 
1610 on account of ill-healih, but recovered, 
and in 1614 was again at Douay, where he 
ordained on the presentaticm of Dr. Matthew 
Eellison [q. v.], the president of the college. 
He was sent on a mission to Ez^land in 1616, 
but bad not landed three months before he 
was arrested, on a visit to Gatehouse prison, 
where, after examination, he was confined 
I for some months. On 24 June 1616 he at- 
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tempted to escape by means of a cord from 
hie window, but on reaching the ground was 
seiied and placed in a more secure and dis- 
ameable cell. On 26 June he was tried at 
Newgate, and offered pardon if he would take 
the oath of allegiance ; he refused, and, in 
spite of the intercession of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, was executed on 1 July. A few days 
before his tnal he wrote a letter to Dr. Eelli- 
son; it is still preserved in Douav College, 
and was printed in Ohalloneris * Martyrs." 

Ohalloner supplies a somewhat fanciful 
picture of Maxneld in prison. Grai^er (L 
376) supposes him to be <me of the * Jesuits 
and priests in council ’ depicted in a print in 
the second volume of the ‘ Vox Populi * by 
Thomas Scott. 

[Douai Diaries, i. 21, 35; Ooppie d’une lettre 
envoy^e d’Angleterre au Seminaire des Anglois 
a Douai, Douay, 1616 ; Vita et Martyrium D. 
Thomee Maxflldaei, Douay, 1617; Brevis Nar- 
ratioMartyrii Thomse Maxfeildii, printed in voLi. 
of the Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club from 
the Balfour MSS. in the Advocates' IJbrary; 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield House MSS. iv. 272; 
Challoner’s Martyrs to the Roman Catholic 
Faith, ii. 68-77, and Modern British Martyro- 
logy, iii. 57-64 ; Granger's Biog. Hist. i. 376 ; 
Dod's Church Hist. ii. 378.] A F. F. 




leyan, a native of Bristol, of humble origin, 
was converted by John Wesley during his 
first visit to the city in 1739. The * conver- 
sion ’ took place on 1 May. In March 1740 
he was travelling with Charles Wesley, and 
remained with him ‘ for a year or two.' At 
the conference of 1766 Wesley spoke of Max- 
field as the first lavman who * desired to help 
him as a son in the gospel,’ but in his last 
journal Joseph Humphreys is said to have 
oeen * the first lay preacher that assisted me 
in England in the year 1738 ’ (Southey, Life 
of Wesley^ i. 611 ; ci. Ttbemah, Life and Times 
of John Wesley f i. 276 n., and New, Life of 
Lady Huntingdon^ i. 32). 

Maxfield seems early to have gained the 
confidence of Charles’s brother John, who on 
21 April 1741 wrote : ^ 1 am not clear that 
brother Maxfield should not expound at 
Greyhound Lane ; nor can I as yet do with- 
out him’ (Wesley, Works, idi. 102; Ttbb- 
MAjr, i. 369-70). In 1742, when Wesley 
left London, he gave Maxfidd the charge of 
the Foundeiy S^ety, directing him to pray 
with the members and give uiem suitable 
advice. Maxfield soon passed from praying to 
preaching, and Lady Huntinffdon, who was 
a constant attendant at the (mapel, was im- 
pressed by his talents, and * exhorted him to 
expound the scriptures.’ Many shared Lady 
Huntingdon’s aamization, but others com- 


plained to Wesley that Maxfield had usurped 
the sacmd ofiiee without being called to it. 
Wesley hastened back to I^don, deeply 
displeased. His mother deprecated ms anger, 
and asserted that Maxfield was * surely csHed 
of God to preach.’ After Wesley heaird 
Maxfield he aecided the dispute in his favour, 
and became a convert to lay preaching. 

In June 1745 Maxfield, while preadingin 
Cornwall, was pressed for the navy, but the 
captain to whom he was taken reused to 
have him on board, and he was thrown into 
prison at Penzance. When about to be re- 
leased he was handed over to the military 
authorities through the interyenlion of^the 
Bev. William Borlase of Ludgvan, who was 
very hostile to the methodists. Wesley, who 
was preaching in the neighbourhood, rode 
over on the l9th to Crowan Church-town, 
where Maxfield was confined, and examined 
the warrant ; and on the 21st attended the 
meeting of the justices at Marazion, by whom 
Maxfleda was given over to the military 
(Wesley, Journal, 1745). He served in the 
army for several years. After his discharge 
he was at Wesley’s request ordained at Bath 
by Dr. Barnard, bishop of Derry. From this 
time he was one of Wesley’s chief assist- 
ants, as well as an assistant chaplain to the 
Countess of Huntingdon. 

Maxfield, however, was ambitious, and 
soon created dissatisfaction in the minds of 
the more sober methodists. As early as 
1760 he encouraged ’ the select band in Lon- 
don . . . who professed to be entirely sanc- 
tified,’ who saw visions and * began to have 
a contempt for those who had not.’ At the 
conference of 1761 Maxfield silenced his 
accusers (Wesley, Works, iii. 120), but 
Wesley wrote to him subsequently respect- 
ing the complaints made of his views, and 
Maxfield defended his position. 

At the beginning or 1762 Wesley wrote 
to his brother Charles : ' If Thos. Maxfi^d 
continue as he is, it is impossible he should 
long continue with us.’ About the same 
time Fletcher of Madeley, who was well 
acquainted with Maxfield, asserted that 
I ’ spiritual pride, stubbornness, par^ spirit, 
uncharitableneBS, prophetic nustakes — in 
short, every sinew of enthusiasm is now at 
work amo^ them [i.e. Maxfield and his 
friends].’ in the course of the year the 
crisis became more acute. Maxfield had 
adopted a prediction made by George Bell, a 
fellow-minister, sharing his mystical opinions 
that the world would end on 28 Feb. 1783. 
Wesley openly preached ^inst hlaa on 
23 Jan., but with little enwt ^Ali this 
time,’ he writes, Maxfield ^was centiiiBally 
spiritiag up all with wheun I wns intimate 
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against me : he told them 1 was not capable 
of teaching them, and insinuated that none 
'was hut himself’ (Wbslby, Jcurnal^ 7 Jan. 
1768). Whether Maxfield was or was not 
one of the * two or three ’ of Bell’s friends 
whom Wesl^ met and tried to convince of 
the falsity of the prophecy does not appear. 
He subsequently denied his own belief m it, 
and charged Wesley himself with sharing 
in it. 

Maxfield’s conduct rendered a schism in 
the society inevitable. In February 1763 
he practically told Wesley ^ You take too 
muetL upon you.’ He was deaf to all Wes- 
ley’s arguments respecting the danger of 
separation (Wesley, WorJuf zii. 116-17), 
and on 28 April he fully and finally sepa- 
rated himself from Wesley, taking Bell and 
about two hundred others with nim. He 
was now chosen preacher by a society in 
Snow’s Fields, whence he removed two or 
three years later to Ropemakers’ Alley, 
Moorfields. There he had a large congrega- 
tion. He finally set up in Princes Street, 
Moorfields, where he preached till about 
1767. From the time of his secession Max- 
field became Wesley’s worst enemy. * He 
spake aU manner ox evil of me, his father, 
his friend, his greatest earthly b^efactor.’ 

In February 1770 he met Wesley once 
more at the Countess of Huntingdon’s house I 
in Portland Row, where he preached against 
the doctrine of Christian perfection, of which 
he had formerly been a zealous upholder. 
Two years later he professed to desire a re- 
union. Wesley saw nim, but his confidence 
in him was not restored (Tyerman, iii. 116). 

In 1778 Maxfield published a pamphlet 
charging the Wesleys with turning the hearts 
of the people from Whitefield during his ab- 
sence in America, and John Wesley replied 
with * A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Max- 
field, occasioned by a late Publication.’ In 
1779 there was more talk of reunion. Charles 
Wesley insisted that an acknowledgment on 
Maxfield’s part of his * fault ’ was a needful 
preliminary. Wedey still expressed much 
personal affection for him (t6. p. 296, from 
methodut Magaxme^ 1826 and 1789), but 
nothing came of the negotiations. Wesley, 
nevertheless, visited Maxfield in his last ill- 
ness, and preached in his chapel (Wesley, 
JForkg, iv. 182). Maxfield died at his house 
in Moorfields on 18 March 1784. 

He married Elizabeth Branford, a lady of 
means, who was one of Whitefield’s earliest 
foUowere. She died on 28 Nov. 1777, and 
left a family. 

Maxfield was a man of some ability, and 
an eloquent preacher. Fletcher of Madeley 
wrote to Charles Wesley, a few months after 


his secession : ^ I believe him sincere ; and 
though obstinate and suspicious, I am per- 
81 ^^ he has a true desire to know the 
will and live the life of God ’ (Tyeema.n, ii. 
464). 

A portrait of Maxfield 'preaching’ was 
twice painted by T. Beach, and engraved in 
one case by P. Dawe, and in the other bv 
Houston. A third portrait of him ' with 
his wife and family ’ was executed in 1772 
(Bromley, Catahgut of Portraits^ p. 865). 

Maxfield published : 1. ' A Short Account 
of Mr. Murgetroyd during the Last Month 
of his Life,’ &c., Bath, 1771. 2. ' A Short 
Account of the Particular Circumstances of 
the Life and Death of William Davies, who 
was Executed 11 Dec. 1776, with his Speech 
at Tyburn,’ &c., London, 1776. 3. ' A Short 
Account of God’s Dealings with Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Maxfield ’ (his wife), 1778, 8vo. This 
contains three letters to her from Whitefield, 
dated 16 Jan. 1738, 16 Nov. 1738 (from ffil- 
rush), and 3 Nov. 1739 (Philadelphia). 4. 'A 
Short Account of the Circumstances that 
Happened the Last Seven Days before the 
Death of T. Sherwood,’ 1778. Also ' A Col- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns extracted from 
various Authors,’ 1778, 12mo; and a sermoui 
‘ Christ the Great Gift of God and the Na- 
ture of Faith in Him,’ 1769. 

[Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, 3 vole, passim ; 
Larrabee's Wesley and his Goad^'utors, ed. Tefit, 
i. 217-19, 264 ; Jackson’s Life of Charles Wes- 
ley, ii. 207, 218 ; New’s Memorials of the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, pp. 32-4, 226; Overton’s 
John Wesley, pp. 163-4 ; Bogue and Bennett’s 
Hist. Prot. Dissenters, 2nd edit. ii. 36 ; Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches, iv. 283 ; Gent. Mag. 1784, 
i. 239 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Ln G. N. 

MAXSE, Sir HENRY BERKELEY 
FITZHARDINGE (1832-1883), governor 
of Heligoland, the son of James Maxse (d, 
1864) of Effingham Hill, Surrey, and Caro- 
line, daughter of the fifth Earl of Berkeley, 
was bom in 1832, and entered the army on 
1 June 1849 as a lieutenant in the grenadier 
guards, changing on 11 J une 1852 to the 18th 
light dragoons, and on 6 July to the 2l8t foot. 
_le became captain in the Coldstream guards 
on 29 Deo. 1854, and in the same year was 
ordered to the Crimea; he served throughout 
the war on the staff of the Earl of Cardigan, 
was present at the Alma, Balaclava (where 
he was wounded^,and the siege of Sebastopol, 
and won the Crimean medal and clasps, oe- 
sides Turkish medals and the decoration of 
the fifth class of the Meffiidie. In 1855 he 
became a major. In 1868 he was promoted 
to be lieutenant-colonel m the army, out of 
whicffi he sold on 22 Dec. 1878. In 1863 he 
went to Heligoland as lieutenant-governor, 
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and was appointed goTernor in February 
1864. His lonff tenure of the goTemment 
was an eventful one for the island. The re- 
formed constitution was established in 1868, 
the gaminff-tables were abolished in 1870, and 
Maxse hi^d to face the consequent financial 
difficulties and complaints of the islanders. 
Under him also Heligoland was joined by 
telegraph cable to the mainland. In 1881 
Mfucse became governor of Newfoundland, 
but never really settled there. He died at 
St. John’s on 10 Sept. 1883. 

Maxse was a good scholar, and 

published an English mnslation of Prince 
Bismarck’s * Letters to his Wife and Sisters, 
1844 to 1870.’ He was fond of acting. He 
was popular in Germany, where he spent his 
yearly vacations, and married a daughter of 
Herr von Rudloff. 

[Colonial Office List, 1882 ; Times, 11 Sept. 
1883 ; Burke’s Knightage, 1883.] 0. A. H. 

MAXWELL, OAROLINE ELIZA- 
BETH SARAH, Ladt SiiBLiiro (1808- 
1887), poet and novelist. [See Nobton.] 

MAXWELL, Sib GEORGE CLERK 
(1716-1784). [See Olbbk-Maxwbll.] 

MAXWELL, JAMES (^. 1600-1640), 
axtthor, bom in 1581, was the only son of 
William Maxwell of Little Airds, and grand- 
son of William Maxwell of Kirkconnell, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, man-at-arms to James V of 
Scotland, and also in the service of his queen, 
Mary of Guise, and of his daughter, Mary 
Queen of Scots, from her childhood. He was 
great-great-grandson of Robert, second lord 
Maxwell, laird of Kirkconnell, from whose 
second son, Thomas, the Maxwell family of 
i^rkconnell descended. He was educated at 
Edinburgh University, where he mduated 
M.A. 29 July 1600 (Cat, qfEdinh, Qraduatea, 
p. 18), and afterwards went abroad. While 
in France in 1600 Maxwell wrote in Latin 
< Tyrannidi-graphia Ecclesise militantis se- 
cundum Danielis Prophetiam,’ &c. , dedicating 
it to Edinburgh University, whither he sent 
it, W it was lost on the way (cf. * A Cata- 
logue of the Author’s Exercises and Essaies, 
&o.,’ in Admirable and Notable Fropheoke), 
Subsequently he lived for a time in London 
(The Golden Artf Ded.), but again returned 
to the continents On 30 April 1631 he wrote 
from Brussels to Archbishop Laud, complain- 
ing of threats of assassination because he 
would not forsahe nrotestantiam. The em- 
peror (Ferdinand 11) had, he declared, com- 
mands his presence at court, and offered him 
spiritual prefermst,with the officeof imperial 
antiquaiT and genealogist, and a pension of a 
thousand crowns after the death of Sebastian 


TegnangeL He 'would rather live poor at 
home thui gather riches abroad by change 
religion or sinister employments,’ and as he 
had matters of moment to impart to the king, 
he desired to return to England soon. In re- 
compense for the many boohs written by him 
in defence of the chiuch of Ei^land agunst 
the puritans, and towards finishing om on 
the king’s genealogy, he solicited the gift of 
some lay prebend (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1631-3, p. 25). The appeal was probably 
unavailing. 

Maxwell dealt in his publications with 
religion, history, genealogy, and antiquarian 
research, as well as poetry. Bisatyle, which 
was curiously bombastic and nearly allied to 
that of Sir Thomas Urquhart [q. v.], earned 
from Laud the name of ' Mouuteba^ Max- 
well.’ Among his most curious productions 
is a poem entitled ' Carolanna, That is to say, 
a Poeme in honovr of ovr King Charles — 
James, Qveene Anne, And Prince Charles : 
But principally in honour of the immortall 
memory of our late noble & good Queene of 
Albion and Vnion,* London, by Edw: Allde 
[1614], 4to (Brit. Mus.) Maxwell here 
writes under the pseudonym of James Anne- 
son, a play upon the names of the king, 
queen, and their son. Another very rare 
work of his is ' The Laudable Life, and De- 
plorable Death, of our late peerlesse Prince 
Henry. Briefly represented. Together with 
some other Poemes, in honor both of our 
most gracious Soueraigne King Jamee his 
auspicious entrie to this Crowne, and also 
of ms most hopeful! Children, Prince CharUe 
andPrincesseJ^/tm^efAs happy entrie into this 
world,’ London, by E. Allde, for T. Pauier, 
1612, 4to, enter^ at Stationers’ Hall 28 Nov. 
(Brit. Mus.) The principal poem consists of 
tbrty-four six-line stanzas, and is succeeded 
by 'Peerelesse Prince Henries Epitaph in his 
owne foure Languages* (English, French, 
Latin, and Greek) (cf. Bstbobs, MesHtuta, 
iii. 477-80, and his British Bibl iv. 80-^. 

He also published: 1. 'The Gkilden Le- 
gend, or the Mirrour of Religious Men and 
Godly Matrones, concerning AJiraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and their Wives.’ &o., London, 1611, 
8vo. 2. 'The GoldenArt,or The right way 
of Enriching. . . . Very profitable for all such 
persons in citie or countrie as doe desire to 
get, increase, conserue, and vse goods with a 
good conscience,’ London, 1611, 4to (Brit. 
Mus.) 3. 'Queene Elisabeths Loddng^lasse 
of Grace and Glory, wherein may be seen the 
fortune of the IiurMiII : that u to say, the 
wrastling, victory, and reward, or thoombat, 

^r^l612 

A ' Jamesanno, or a Pythagorieall play at 
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Oaides, raoMentiiiff l^e £xeelleii €7 aad Aiii2iiiB, (» Morall Dificooises reflecting upon 
Ttilitie of Vnimi end Concord, with tiie in* Humamtie, by John Du Pleesis, Cardinal 
conmoditiea of diuiaion and disoorde, dedi- KicheUeu, translated into English/ London, 
oatid to tile most hoMfiill Prince Carles,* 1686 ^lit. Mus.) 

1612 (P) 5. * A Speedy Pass^ to Heaven, or Beeides the above Maxwell prepared a cata- 

nperfect direction for every Christian to walk logue, printed in more than one of his books, 
in the right path of true holinesse, containing of twenty-two works * not as yet published/ 
an explanation of the tenne Commandment^ They include many religious treatises on con- 
the creede, and our Lor^ l^yer, with divers troversial topics, some royid genedogies and 
other godly prayers/ London, 1612, 8vo. 6. 'A panegyrics, a poem on the^ antiquity of the 
Christian Aimanacke, needefuU and true for dty of London, tracts on fortune-telling and 
all countryes, persons and times, faithfully astrology, * A Centurie of most noble Ques- 
caleulated by tne course of holy Scripture,’ tions in Philosophie/ &c., and ' James-anna, 
London, 1612, 8vo. 7. * Two Genealogical or the Patteme of a Perfect Cittie/ The list 
Tables or Pedigrees of the two moat noble in ^Carolanna ’ of works consecrated *to the 
Princes Fredmeke Prince Palatine, and the immortal memorie of two most noble Brit- 
LadyiE/ttototAhis wife, shewing their Lineall tannish Queenes ’ contains fifteen more pre- 
discent aquallj, first from JRa^ert the Em- tentious and fanciful Latin titles of works 
pmuT, aim P^nce Palatine, and A the ^partly written/ among which are: ‘Mon- 

Empresse his Wife, in the 9 and 10 Degrees, archesmeros, Panalbion,"^Sapientia Cassarum, 
and then from Edward the 8, the most vioto- seu Manuale Magnatum/ * Carolidon,’ ^ Albion- 
rious King of England, and Queene Philippa Ibera/* Tuba Austriaca,’ * Charilaus seu PhUo- 
his Wife in the 11 Degree/ 8. ^ A Monvment laus/ * Rota Fortunes Aulicorum/ 
of Remembrance erected in Albion, in honour A second James Maxwell was appointed 

of the magnificent Departvre from Brittannie, b v Charles I, on 1 N o v. 1629, gentleman-usher 
and honorable receiuing in Germany, namely of the black rod and custodian of Windsor 
at Heidelbeige, of the two most noble Princes Little Park {Lord£ Journals^ vii. 7 h ; Gabdi- 
fVederi^e and Elisabeth. . . . Both of them tster, Hist of England^ vii. 76, ix. 235, 289, 
being almost in one and the same degree of 846; Tiohb and Davis, Armah of Windsor ^ 
lineul descent from 26 Emperours of the East ii. 178-80 ; Cat State Papers. 1638-9, p. 586). 
and West, ofRomane8,Greekes, and Ghermans, He held those offices until 1644. I^ud re- 
and from 80 £i^ of diuers countries,’ Lon- mained in custody at this Maxwell’s house 
don, 1618, 4to (Brit. Mus.) 9. * Adiwable for ten weeks (1640-1), and was escorted by 
and Notable Prophecies, vttered in former Maxwell in his own coach to the Tower on 
time 1^24. frunous Romain-Catholiekes, con- 1 March 1641 (Troubles and Tryals, p. 174). 
coming the Ohiuch of iSowies defection, Tribu- The archbishop in his diary acknowledges 
lation, and reformation. Written first in La- Maxwell’s kinoness {t&.) On8 June 1644 he 
tine, A now published in the English tongue, was granted leave to go into Scotland ^ about 
both bv James Maxwell, a Researcher of his waires,’ and his goods were ordered not 
Antiquities/ London, by Ed: Allde,1616,4to to be seized for assessment upon his house 
(Brit. Mus.) 10. ^ A New Eightfold Proba- near Charing Cross until his return {Lordd 
tion of the Chvreh of England Divine Con- JoumalSy vi. 676 a), 
stitvtion, prooved by many Pregnant argu- A third James Maxwell was in attendance 

ments to be much more complete than any as m^m of the bedchamber, on Charles 1 
Geneuian in the world against toe contrary as- at Holmby House in 1647 (Jbsbb, Mem, 
aertion of the fifty-three petitioner-preaeTOrs of Court ^ England during the^ Stuarts, ii. 
of Scotland in their p^ition presented to 117 ; Wood, Athenm, iiL 1116, iv. 16). He 
the Kiw most exctilent Majesty,’ London, advanced the king large sums of money, for 
1617 (Brit. Mus.) 11. < A Demonstrative whirii jewels were pledged him and after- 
Defenoe, or Tenfold Probation of the Doc- wards sold (Cal i^te Papers, Dorn. Ser, 
trine of the Church of England tovching 1629-81, pp. 11, 99, 178, 174), and he was 
one of the most important points of our granted land in Derbytoire (s^. 17 June 
Creed, . . . whiifii is of our Sauiours d^ 1681, p. 81) and mines m the Peak country, 
acending into hell after death to binde and where ne carried on the manufacture of iron 
snbdlieSathan,’Ac.Jiondon,1617,4te, usually by a new process. He was also granted a 
bound up with No. 10(Brit. Mus.) 12. <He- patent for the manufacture of pm-day (tft. 
]x>dian or Ataeadri^His History of Twenty 1688-9p. 948, 1689pp. 884, 618). Hisbrother, 
Roman Cnean hud Emperozs (of bis Tmel, RobertMaxwell, wa8 8^eaub«b4nn8 totiie 
kc. latorpetedontof mieQreweOriginal^’ House of Commons. TtiB James Maxwell 
London, 1629, 4to (Brit. Mus.); another married the widow of one Ryther of Einga- 
edit. 16^, 12mo(Brit. Mus.) 18. 'Emblema ton-upon-Thames, surveyor m the stables to 
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James whose daughter, afterwards Jane 
Whorwood [q. tJ, was a strong partisan of 
OharlM I ^ Wood, Athenm Oxon, toL i. 
p. zxviii ; UaL State Paperif Dom. Ser. 1688, 

p. 266 ). 

. It is yerjjT doubtful whether either of these 
Makwefis is to be identified with a fourth 
James Maxwell of Innerwick, son of John 
Maxwell of Kirkhouse bj Jean Murray, sister 
of John, first earl of Annandale, who was in 
L646created apeer by thetitleof Earlof Dirle- 
toun (Douolas, Peerage, ed. Wood, i. 416). 
The latter was, aeooidmg toDduglas, a Mntle- 
man of the king’s biodiiamber under Ames I 
and Charles I ; he enjoyed a pension for keep- 
ing a light upon the isle of May, and by his 
wife Elizabeth de Boussoyne was father of 
two daughters, of whom the younger, Lady 
Diana, married Charles Cecil, viscount Cran- 
bourne, and was mother of James, third earl 
of Salisbury [q. t.] 

[Fraser’s Book of Caerlaverock, i. 600-1; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James 1, ii. 507-8 ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 5th Bep. p. 660 ; Oal. State Papers, 
1631-8 pp. 128, 266, 1688-9 p. 667 ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Manual, iii. 1622; HalkettandlAing's Diet, 
of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. i. 8 1 0 ; Bodl. Idbr. Cat. ; 
Haslitt’s Handbook to Pop. Lit. let ser. 1867, p. 
884 ; Hazli tt’s BibL Coll. Suppl. 8id ser. pp. 66, 67 ; 
Hunter’s Chorus Vatum, Add. MS. 24489, f. 249 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. y. 284.] C. F. S. 

MAXWELL, JAMES (1708 P-1762), of 
Kirkconnel, Jacobite, born about 1708, was 
eldestson of William Maxwell of Elirkconnel, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, by Janet, daughter of 
George Maxwell of Carnsalloch, Dumfries- 
shire, and widow of Colonel John Douglas of 
Stenhouse. On 21 Aug. 1721 he entered the 
Catholic College of Douay, of which he was a 
specially distinguished student. After com- 
pleting his studies he returned to Scotland 
m 1728. Like the majority of the Maxwells, 
the family were heremtaiy adherents of the 
Stuarts ; and when the father heard in 1745 
that his son had joined the Young Chevalier 
he expressed his supreme satisfaction, and 
added that if he lost his life in the cause it 
would be well spent. The only information 
obtainable regarding Maxwell’s connection 
with the rebdlion is that which m^ be 
gathered from references in his own * Nfura^ 
tiye of Cfaerles Prince of Wales’s Expedition 
to Scotland ih the Year 1746,’ written in 
^nnoe after hk escape from the battle of 
Culloden, and printed by the Maitland Club 
in 1841. In it he states that he was m « 
positkm to know * the most material thinffs 
t^t were transacted in the ooundl, thou^ 
not a member of it,’ and that he was an 
*eye-wkim of the greatest part of what 
happened in the fiel£’ The probability le 


that he was attached in some capacity to the 
staff of the prince, or employed tn some kind 
of secretarial duties. Afw his return to 
Scotland in 1750 he built, with bricks made 
on his estate, the modem portion of Eirk- 
connel Ebuse.^ The estate of Carnsalloch, 
which he inherited on the death of hia mother 
in 1755, ha sold to Alexander Johnstone, a 
merchant in London, and purchased the es- 
tate of Moble. He died 23 July 1762. By his 
wife Maa^, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Riddle of Swinburne Castle, Northumber- 
land, he had three sons : James, who suc- 
ceeded him; William, and Thomas. William 
in September 1792 started e sibscription in 
London for the French, cHfng the Ckirsica 
subscription as a precedmt, Pus house being 
mobbed on the day the promoters were to 
meet. Maxwell alip^ away nnobserved, and 
Home Tooke received the aSri vals in his own 
house, where mon^ was raised and an order 
for arms sent to Birmingham. In December 
1792 he joined the French revolutionary 
national guard, as a member of which he 
was present at the execution of Louis XVI 
in 1793. He afterwards settled as a physi- 
cian in Dumfries, and died at Edinburah on 
13 Oct. 1884 (Aloes, Englishmen in French 
BeveJutim, pp. 77-8). 

[Preface to Narrative of Charles, Prince of 
Wales's Expedition in 1 745 (Maitland Olnb ) ; An- 
derson's Scottish Nation ; Mackerlie's Lands and 
their Owners in Galloway, v. 219-20.] T. F. H. 

MAXWELL, JAMES (1720-1800), 
* Poet in Paisley,’ was bom at Auchenback, 
parish of Meams, Renfrewshire, on 9 May 
1720. At the age of twenty he went to 
England as a packman, became a weaver, 
and was at various times cledc, usher, school- 
master, and stone-breaker. 1787 he be- 
came the recipient of a charity in the gift of 
the town council of Paisley, which he en- 
joyed till his death in the sprii^ of 1800 
(council records). He was one of the most 
prolific rhymers of his da^ usually design 
nating himself ’Poet in raisley,’ and on 
some of his title-pages addiz^ to his name 
the letters S.D.P.. meant to smnify ’ student 
of divine poetpy.’ He laiefy nses above 
do^ereL A hi miogiaphy of his works, 00 m- 
pnsmg fifty-two araarate publications, is 
given in Brown’s ’ Paisley Pb^’ L 17*23. 
Bis chief works are : 1* ’ INviiie Miscella- 
nies,’ Birmingham, 1756. 2. ’Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs,’ London, 1750. 8, ’ A new^ 
Vmmon of the Whole Book of Pselrne in 
Metre,’ Gksgow, 1778, in whniL he mm* 
plifiee his ohgectioii to the of 

the oifsa in church by perepiwd^ ^ re- 
teeooee to instrumental mim hi 
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as to salt Ids own yiews. 4. A rhymc^ 
autobiography of himself, written in his 
seyenty-aixth year, Paisley, 1795. 

rWlUiam Motherwell in Paisley Magarine, 
18^; Brown's Paisley Poets, i. 14-26; Ante- 
biogra^^ as above; Holland's Psalmists of 
Great Britain, where specimens of his psalms 
are printed.] J. 0. H. 

MAXWELL, JAMES OLEHE (1831- 
1879), first professor of eimrimental physics 
at Oambridge, was bom in Edinbazgh 13 Kov. 
1831. His father, who died in 1866, was 
John Clerk, brother of Sir George Clerk, of 
Penicuik in Midlothian. John Clerk adopted 
the surname of Maxwell on succeeding to an 
estate in Edreudbrightshire, which had come 
into the family by a marriage with a Miss 
Maxwell. Clerk Maxwelrs mother was 
IVances, daughter of Robert Cay, of Charlton, 
Northumberland. His early ^ildhood was 
passed in his father’s countiy house of Glen- 
lair, near Dalbeattie. In 1839 his mother 
died, and two years later Maxwell became a 
pupil at the Edmburgh Academy, and in 1847 
entered the university of Edinburgh, attend- 
ing lectures on mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, and mental philosophy. He 
had already, at the aj;e of fifteen, communica- 
ted to the Royal Society of Edinburgh aj^per 
‘On the Description oi Oval Curves’ (Proo, 
Roy, Soc, Rdm. 1846, vol. ii.) A second 
paper ‘On the Theoiy of Rolling Curves’ 
{Tram, Roy, Soc, Edin, vol. xvi.pt. yX was 
read in 1849, and a third ‘ On the Equilibrium 
of Elastic ^lids’ (Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
vol. XX. pt. i.), in 1860. The last paper was 
the outcome of a visit paid in 1848 to Nicol, 
the inventor of Nicol’s prism, who showed 
him the beautiful chromatic effects exhibited 
by unannealed glass in polarised light. It 
occurred to Maxwell to study by their aid 
the strains set up in an elastio substance such 
as gelatine when subject to stress, and to 
compare his experimental results with theory. 
In obtaining his theory Maxwell discarded 
the hypotheses of Navier and Poisson as to the 
action between the molecules of an elastic 
body, since they had led to results incon- 
sistent with experiment, and starting afresh | 
arrived at equations which, as he states, I 
had been alrea^ obtained in a different way 
by Stokes and Candy. They had also been 
given in 1837 by Gi^n^ who based his work 
on the fimdamental prmciple of the oonser- 
ration of energy. 

In October 1850 Maxwell left Edinburgh 
for Cambridge, enteriw as an unders^uate 
at Peterhouse, but in Meember of me same 
year he migrated to Trinity; Dr. Thompson, 
afterwards master, was his tutor. He became 


a pupil of the great ‘ coach,’ Hopkins, in 1861, 
and in April 1862 was elected a scholar oi 
his college. He graduated in 1864 as second 
wrangler, the senior being Dr. Routh of Peter- 
house, with whom he was bracketed as first 
Smith’s priseman. In 1856 he was elected a 
fellow of Trinity, and was placed on the 
staff of lecturers. During the next year he 
wasappointe^rofessoroi uatural philosophy 
in Manschal College, Aberdeen. The college 
was amalgamated in 1860 with King’s College, 
to form the university of Aberdeen, and Max- 
well vacated hischfur,but almost immediately 
afterwards became professor of natural philo- 
sophy in King’s College, London. This post 
he resigned in 1865, retiring to private liie at 
Glenlair, but in 1871 he was induced to come 
forward as a candidate for the new chair of 
experimental physics, which the university 
proposed to found at Cambridge. He was 
elected without opposition, and delivered his 
inaugural lecture 25 Oct. 1871. 

The Duke of Devonshire, the chancellor, 
had just offered to present the university with 
a pbysicallaboratory, and Maxweirsfirst work 
was to arrange the details of the plans and to 
superintend the building. The laboratory 
was opened in June 1874. The work of the 
professorship occupied him during term time 
for the next five years ; the loi^ vacation was 
usually spent at Glenlair. While staying 
there during the summer of 1879, he became 
seriously ill, and returned to Cambridge in 
October, only to succumb to a painful malady 
on 5 Nov. of the same year, at the early age 
of forty-eight, 

In 1868 he married Katherine Mary De- 
war, daughter of the principal of Manschal 
College. 

Maxwell's poweras an original investigator, 
of which he f^ave the first proofs at the age of 
fifteen, was signally illustrated shortly after 
he obtained his f(^owship at Trinity. A 
paper on ‘ Faraday’s Lines of Force ’ was read 
bemre the Oambridge Philosophical Society 
on 10 Dec. 1856 and on 11 Feb. 1866 {Camb. 
Phil. Soc. Tram. vol. t. pt. i.), and contains 
the germs of much of his future work. He had 
read Faraday’s ‘Experimental Research^’and 
set himself ‘ not to attempt,’ quoting his own 
words, ‘ to estoblish any physical theory of a 
science in which I have hardly a single experi- 
ment, but to show how by a strict application 
of the ideas and methods of Faraday, the con- 
nection of the very different order of pheno- 
mena which he has discovered, m^ be placed 
before the mathematical mind.’ Following a 
suggi^on of SirWiUiam Thomson (now Lord 
Kdvin), he worked his endeavour out by the 
lid of analcmes with corresponding pheno- 
mena in hy£odynamios and heat. In later 
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the ideas here originated receiTed 
development. Meanwhile other phe- 
nomena were interestinff him. He had already 
(1866) written on the weoiy of colours in re- 
lation to coloup-blindneBS) and in a paper on 
. *£xperment8 on Ck>lour as Perceived by the 
Eye * (JPhil, Tram^ 8oe. Edin, vol. xxL 
t. ii.), he had investigated the effects of com- 
inations of various colours by means of the 
rapid rotation of discs coloured differently in 
different parts. Maxwdl’s colour-top is now 
well known. The main results of his work on 
colour are summed up in Lis paper * On the 
Theory of OompouxidOolours/read before the 
R(^al Society 22 March 18W (PAi7. Trans, 
IScto). His mstrumenti the colour-box, by 
which he investigated the effect of mixing in 
given proportions light taken from different 
parts of the spectrum, is first described, and 
then it is shown that any given colour sensa- 
tion may be produced by combinations in due 
proportion of rays taken from three parts of the 
spectrum, and also that if we select three defi- 
nite rays as standards, all other colours may be 
produced by proper combinations of these. In 
the most general case it may be that, to 
produce a given colour, we should have to 
subtract a certain amount of the third colour 
0, from the two other colours A and B, taken 
arbitrarily. This would mean that the effect 
of mixing the given colours, and a proper 
amount of 0, just matches the mixture oi A 
and B, but it is further shown that there are 
three primaiy colours by arithmetical addition 
of which, in proper proportions, any other 
colour may be produced. Probably these 
three different elements of colours correspond 
to three different sensations in the eye, and a 
body appears to us of a definite colour because 
it excites these sensations each in its proper 
proportion. The experiments tended to corn- 
firm the conclusion that colour-blindness is 
due to the absence of one of the three primary 
sensations. For this work Maxwell was 
awarded the Rumford medal of the Royal 
Society SO Nov. 1860. 

Meanwhile Maxwell had been engaged on 
his essay ^On the Stability of Motion of 
Saturn’s Rings,’ which gained the Adams 
prize in 1867. Laplace had shown that the 
ring could not be solid, for if so it would be 
unstable, the slightest displacement of its 
centre from centre of the planet would 
originate a motion, which would ultimately 
destroy the whole. 

MDaxwell considered the effect of loading 
the ring at one or more points, and showed 
that if the load were great eno^h we could 
account for the motion on known laws, but 
if this were so, the load must be so greaL 
that it would be visible as a satellite, and 


this is not the case. There then remained 
the assumption that the zing is fluid, or else 
consists ox a large number of veiy small 
separate solid purdcles. Either of these 
hypotheses was proved to give a possible 
form of motion, and the latter in all proba- 
bility is the nature of the ring. 

It may have been the discrete particles of 
Saturn’s rings that led Maxwell to study the 
kinetic theory of gases. According to this 
theory, the pressure which a gas exerts is due 
to the impact of its molecules on the walls 
of the endosing vessel ; the temperature 
depends on the average energy of the motion. 
This had been clearly pointed out by Herapath 
in 1847, and in 1848 Joule, assuming that all 
the molecules of the gas Assessed the same 
velocity of agitation, dete^ined the relation 
between the velocity and the pressure, and 
calculated the former foa hydrogen and other 
gases at a definite pressure" and temperature. 
Clausius in 1867 and 1869 extended the 
work^ making die same hypothesis as to the 
velocity of the individual mdecules, and in- 
troduce the idea of the mean free pa^. 

Maxwell’s first papers on the subject ap- 
peared in the ^ Philosophical Magaaine’ (Ja- 
nuary and July 1860). He pointed out toat 
the velocities of the aifieXent molecules, even 
if equal to start with, would become unequal 
immediately in consequence of the collisions. 
He therefore devised the statistical method 
of treating the problem. On this method the 
whole number of molecules are divided into 
a series of groups, the velocities of all the 
molecules constituting a group, being the 
same within narrow limits, ana the averse 
velocity of each group is considered. He 
also found the law connecting this average 
velocity with the number of molecules in the 
group, and showed that when a state of 
permanence, that is of uniform temperature, 
has been reached, in the case either of a single 
gas or of a mixture, the average energy of 
agitation is the same throughout. From these 
considerations and on the supposition that 
the mean energy of agitation measures the 
temperature, the laws of Gay Lussac and 
Charles are deduced. The theo^ of diffusion 
had been given by Herapath, Maxwell ex- 
tended it, and bjr applying similar reason- 
ing to the diffusion of the momentum and 
the difiusion of the energy, explained the 

E henomena of visoo^ and of conduction of 
eat respectively. The law of Dulong and 
Petit connec^ng the snecifio heat and the 
molecular weight was uiown to foUovi;, but 
difficulties of a serious nature were meilrith 
when the theory was applied to deduce the 
Nation between the specific heateof a gas 
at constant pressure and volume respectively. 
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These diffioiilties led Mexwell to abandon 
the hypotheBia of eolluions between hard 
Bph6rii^ moleoulesiand to attack the problem 
on assumption of action of a more Mner^ 
character between theparticles. Thisisdonein 
his ijaper * On the Dynamical Theory of Gases’ 
(P/b7. Trans, 1866). Some of his conclusions 
he had attempted to verify by direct experi- 
ments, which are described in the Bakerian 
lecture * On the Viscosity of Air and other 
Gases ’ (PA»7. Trans. 1866). 

The theorem as to the distribution of velocity 
in a gas was extended by Boltsmann ( Vienna 
Proeeedinffs, 1871>2), and still further by Max- 
well in a paper * On Boltzmann’s Theorem ’ 
(Camb.Phsl.Shc. Pmns.1878). Variousobjec- 
tions have been urged against the theorem, and 
it seems now tOM established that in the 
most general form given to it in his last paper, 
it does not hold (see Bbtan, *0n our ]^ow- 
ledge of Thermodynamics,’ Brit. Assoc, Be- 
portf 1891, where the points at issue are 
clearly stated). Another paper on the same 
subject, ^ On Stresses in Rarefied Gases arising 
from Inequalities in Temperature’ (Phil. 
Trans. 1879), deals among other things with 
the theoiy of Mr. Crookes’s beautiful instru- 
ment, the radiometer. 

In Maxwell’s collected papers are to be 
found many others which have a bearing on 
the constitution of matter and on the theory 
of gases. Among them may be mentioned 
his lecture before the British Association at 
Bradford (Nature^ vol. viii.) on ^ Molecules ; ’ 
and anotW lecture before the Chemical 
Society {ih. vol. xi.) on the 'Dynamical 
Evidence for the Molecular Constitution of 
Bodies ; ’ his articles in the ' Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ’ on ‘ Atom^ 'Attraction,' ' Capil- 
lary Action,’ 'Diffusion,’ 'Constitution of 
Bodies,’ and other su^ects ; together with his 
review of Van der Waal’s important work 
' On the Continuity of the Gaseous and Liquid 
States ’ (Nature, voL x.) 

But tne researches for which Maxwell is 
best known are those dealing with electricitv 
and magnetism. These commenced with 
the paper in 1850 on Faraday’s lines of force. 
The next published paper of inmortance was 
that on 'Physical Lines of Force’ (Phil. 
Mag. 1861,^ 1^2). It was Maxwell’s view 
that electrical and magnetic efiPects do not 
arise from the attractions of electric or mag- 
netic matter distributed over the surfaces 
of oonductors or magnetic bodies, but are 
the means by which changes of some un- 
known descnption in the ether whidi fills 
space or in some of its properties become 
Imown to us. In consequence of these 
changes energy is stored up in the ether, 
and electrioal or magnetic forces are one 


form of the manifestation of dianges in the 
distribution of the energy. Theex^iments 
cA Quincke on electric stress and cn Sen* on 
electn^tics have shown the realily of this 
stress in the ether, while the theory or Poynt- 
ing enables us to understand one method 
by which the energy may travel from place 
to place. The paper we are now consider- 
ing describes a mechanism which would have 
properties in many respects analogous to 
those possessed by the electro-magnetic me- 
dium, though it does not pretend to be a 
complete representation of the actual con- 
dition of the ether. 

Similar ideas, though in a far more gene- 
ral form, are develoj^ in the great paper 
'On a Dynamical Theory of the Electro- 
magnetic Field,’ read before the Royal So- 
ciety, 8 Dec. 1864 (PUl. Trans, vol. civ.) 
In it Maxwell took ^e important and novel 
step of applying dynamical equations in the 
generalise form given to them by Lagrange 
to the problems of electro-magnetism, m 
dealing with which ' we are led to the con- 
ception of a complicated mechanism capable 
of a vast variety of motions, but at the same 
time so connected that the motion of one 
part depends, according to definite relations, 
on the motion of other parts. . . . Such a 
mechanism must be subject to the laws of 
djmamicB.’ Electro-magnetic action is shown 
to travel through space at a definite rate in 
waves, and these waves consist of disturb- 
ances which are transverse to the direction 
in which the waves are propagated. In this 
respect then they resemble waves of light. 
Moreover, it is found by experiment that the 
velocity of the electro-magnetic waves in 
air and in many other media is the same as 
that of light, and thus the electro-magnetio 
theory of light becomes possible. The ex- 
periments in Maxwell’s time were indirect, 
though so far as they went conclusive enough. 
We owe it to the genius of Hertz that we 
are now able to measure directly the velocity 
of electro-magnetic waves and to show that 
they are propagated, and can undergo reflec- 
tion, refraction, and polarisation exactly like 
waves of light, and we now feel able to say 
that the two are the same in character ; they 
differ merely^ as do the bass and treble notes 
of a musical mstrument, in the rapidity with 
which they are executed. In light waves 
periodic (manges in the ether are taking 
place at the rate of some five hundred billions 
per second ; the most rapid dectro-magnetie 
changes we have yet produced are some few 
millions per second. The laws of these vi- 
brations, when they are completely known, 
will nve us the secret of the ether, and will 
enabfe some disciple of Clerk Maxwell to 
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take that step which the mastei himself in 
his * Electricity and Magnetism* confessed 
himself unable to take, and to explain the 
mechanism at one time of light, electridt j, 
and magnetism. The paper on the electro- 
m^etic field was in tune expanded into the 
gi^t ^Treatise on Electricity and Magne- j 
tism, ’published in 1878, on the second edition 
of which Maxwell was at work at the time 
of his death. 

But it is not only on the theoretical side 
of electricity that adTMo«> is due to Max- 
well. He realise^Zike^Lnird Kelrin, that a 
carefully thoueht-mit ifystem of measurement 
was essential tor its prorress, and that accu- 
rate experiment was needed to form a founda- 
tion for his theory. Maxwell became a mem- 
ber of the newly formed electrical standards 
committee of the British Association in 1662, 
and was one of the sub-committee appointed 
to construct the standard of resistance. The 
necessary experiments were carried out in 
his own laboratory at King’s College^ and 
the results, which have been so fruitM to 
electrical science, are recorded in the 'Be- 
ports ’ of the committee for 1668 and 1864. 
^e * Report ’ for 1863 contains an appendix 
^ Maxwell and Fleeming Jenkin * On the 
Elementary Relations between Electrical 
Measurements,’ in which the fundamental 
principles inyolved are stated with unrivalled 
accuracy and clearness. 

Another important series of experiments, 
those on the velocity of propagation of elec- 
tro-magnetic waves, is descril^d in the paper 
* On a method of making a direct Compari- 
son of Electrostatic with Electro-m^etic 
Force ; with a Note on the Velocity of Light ’ 
{Phil, Trans, vol. clviii). Maxwell’s num- 
bers showed that this velocity was nearly 
that of light ; more recent work has proved 
that the two are, within the limits of error 
of very exact experiments, identical. 

The theory Maxwell formulated is day by 
day gaining more and more acceptance ; the 
foremost physicists throughout the world are 
engaged m working at it, and in developing 
ideas, the germs of which may nearly all be 
traced in the * Electricity and Magnetism ’ m; 
in the paper on the ^Electro-magnetic Field.’ 

Brides the books already mentioned Max- 
well publiBhed in 1879 the ^ Electrical Re- 
searches’ of Henry Cavendish, written be- 
tween 1771 and 1781; editedfromtheoridnal 
manuscripts in the possession of the BuEe of 
Bevonshue, K.G. ; he also wrote a text-book 
of ^ Heat’ and a small treatise on dynamics 
called ^Matter and Motion.’ Alter ms death 
an elementary treatise on^ Electricity,’ which 
was left unfinished, was compldted and pu!b- 
Ushed by Professor Garnett. Among his 


other papers are some on < Geometrical Optics,’ 
which contain important results, and severe 
nublished mostly in the 'Transactions of the 
Key al Soele^ of Edinbumh,’ ' On Reciprocal 
Figures and Diagrams of Force.’ A memorial 
edition of hia scmtific papers, undertaken by 
a committee appointed soon after his death, 
was edited ly Mr. W. D. Niven, and was 
issued from the Cambridge University Press 
in 1890, 4to. 

As amanMaxweU was loved and honoured 
by all who knew him ; to his pupils he was 
tne kindest and most sympathetic of teachers, 
to his friends he was the most charming of 
companions ; brimful of ftm, the life and soul 
of a^d Lion dinner at ^ British Associa- 
tion meetings, yet in due season grave and 
thoughtful, with a keen mterest in problems 
that lay outside the domain of his own work, 
and throughout his life 4 stem foe to all that 
was superficial or untrue. On religious 
i questions his beliefs were strong and deeply 
i!«4oted; the words which close lecture on 
I molecules, expressing his fuUi in ' Him, who 
in the beginmng created not only the heaven 
and the earth, but the material of which 
heaven and earth consist,’ have often been 
quoted. 

There b a bust by Boehm in the Oavendbh 
Laboratoiy, and also a portrait painted by his 
cousin. Miss Wedderbum. The bust was exe- 
cuted after his death from G. J. Stodart’s 
engraving, which forms the frontispiece to 
his works ; and a portrait by Mr. Lowes 
Dickenson, based on the same engraving, 
was presented to Trinity College by the 
subscribers to the memorial fund. 

By hb will he left funds to found a 
studentship in experimental physics open to 
members of the university of Cambridge. 
This was carried out in 1890, when, by the 
death of Mrs. Maxwell, the university came 
into possession of the property. 

[Life by Professor Lewb Campbell of St 
Andrews^ andProfemor Garnett bis Demonstra- 
tor at the Cavendish Laboratory, 1882.1 

R.T.G. 

MAXWELL, Sib JOHN of Terregles, 
Mastbb of Maxwele., and afterwards fourth 
Babob Hbbbibs (16l2F-1588),partbaB of 
Mary Queen of Scots, sec<md son of Robert, 
fifth boron Maxwell fq. ▼.]> ^ J^aet Douglas, 
daughter of Sir Wimam Douglas of Drum- 
lanng, Dumfriesshire, was bom about 1619, 
and was educated at Sweetheart Abb^y, 
Kirimadbriglltah^ (ddeument at leUBgles, 
quoted in SxB Wiluaic FbasbM B«mc af 
I GserllaMrooA i. 487). As taltor W hb 
jHephewit and presuo^vtife heb to Mfsm and 
hb brother, he waa for some time fenowil os 
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the Master of Mazwdl. While his father and 
brother were prisoners in England in 1645, 
he with great valour held the castle of Loch- 
mab^, and refused to dehyer it up. In 1547 
he married Agnes Ferries, eldest daughter 
and coheiress with her two sisters of Wil- 
liam, third baron Ferries. To win her hand 
he had to enter into cou^licated intrigues 
against her guardian, the Earl of Ajran, who 
designed to marry her to his son, Lord John 
Familton. Although related to her within 
the prohibited degrees, he neglected to obtain 
a papal dispensation for the marriage, but on 
26 May 1555 an absolution and grace of dis- 
pensation was granted him. 

On 20 March 1551-2 the Master of Max- 
well was apTOinted to succeed his brother 
Kobert, sixth baron Maxwell, as warden of | 
the west marches {Beg, P, C.SootL i. 121); 
but on 29 Aug. 1553 resigned the office on 
the ground that he had come under deadly 
feud with various clans of the marches (w, 
p. 143). It was therefore transferred to nis 
uncle, James Douglas of Drumlanrig. In 
1559 the master was committed by the queen 
regent to the castle of Edinburgh for de- 
claring that he would to the uttermost of 
his power ^ assist the preachers and the con- 
gregation ’ (Knox, i. 319), but on 1 Aug. he 
made his escape (CaL State Papers^ For. Ser. 
1563>9, entry 1107). On the 15th Knox ad- 
vised Cecil to commrt him with ^ favourable 
writings,’ as his assistance would be invalu- 
able to their cause ( Worke^ vi. 69). From 
this time Maxwell gave strenuous support 
to the reformed party. Fe was one of the 
commission who s^ed the treaty with Eliza- 
beth at Berwick, l Feb. 1659-60; he signed 
the band of 20 April following to defend the 
liberty of the Evangel, and for the expulsion 
of the French from Scotland (^. ii. 6o); and 
on 27 Jan. 1560-1 he subscribed the Book 
of Discipline (Jb, p. 129). 

After the return of Queen Mary to Scot- 
land, Maxwdl on 4 Sept. 1561 was reap- 

S ointed warden of the west marches (JZiey. 

\ C, SootL i. 157). Fenceforth his attitude 
towards the reformed party was uncertain ; for 
while he continued nominally a protestant, 
his political sympathies, like those of Secre- 
tary Maitland, were with the queen. Fe had 
beim on terms of special Mendsnip withEInox, 
who never lost respect for him, and refers to 
him u * a man stout and wittie ’ ( WarkSf i. 
459) and as of * great judgment and experi- 
ence’ (A. U. 861){ but on account of a letter 
written Xnox in October 1563 in reference 
to the mass, ^ master gave Knox ^a dis- 
charge of the femiliari^ which before was 
great betwixt them’ (i6. p. 899). Still the 
master did not break with Moray even when 


he rose in rebellion at the time of the Damley 
marriage in 1665, and endeavoured to prevent 
the queen going to extremities against hum. 
When Moray retreated westwards from Edin- 
burgh, the master had an interview with him 
at Familton, after which he endeavoured 
without success to mediate an arrangement 
with the queen. On Moray passing south- 
wards into Dumfries he entertained him in 
his house (t5. p. 612) ; but when the queen 
expressed her determination to revenge her- 
self on Moray, he declined to arrest him and 
advised him to pass into England. The 
queen on Moray’s retirement committed to 
^e master the cham of guarding the borders, 
and returned to Edinburgh (!&bbiss. Me- 
I moirSf p. 72). On 1 Jan. 1565-6 an act was 
also passed absolving him from all charges 
of treason that had been made against him 
(Beg, P, C, Sootl, i. 415). On the queen’s 
escape from Folyrood, after the murder of 
Rizzio, the master joined her with a strong 
force at Dunbar, and henceforth may be 
reckoned one of her staunchest supporters. 
At the end of 1566 he became Baron Ferries. 
Sir James Balfour states that he was created 
Baron Ferries at the baptism of Prince James, 
17 Dec. ; but according to a decision of the 
House of Lords, 23 June 1858, no new peer- 
age was created in his person, and he was 
merely called to the peerage in right of his 
wife. Fe also acquired from his wife’s siS' 
ters their share in their father’s estates, and 
on 8 May 1566 a charter of Terregles was 
granted to him and his wife and their heirs, 
and failing these to his heirs male. The 
charter was confirmed by parliament on 
19 April 1567. 

Ferries was one of the assize who ac- 
quitted Bothwell of the murder of Damley, 
and excused himself for doing so merely on 
the ground that in the indictment the murder 
was stated wrongly to have been done on 
the 9th instead of on the morning of the 
10th Feb. (Fbbbies, Memoirs, p. 87). He 
was, however, rather an enemy than a friend 
of Bothwell; and Sir James Melville states 
that when rumours reached Ferries of the 
queen’s intention to marry Bothwell, he be- 
sought her on his knees to eschew ^ sic utter 
wr& and inconvenientis as that wuld bring 
on’ (Memoirs, p. 175). Still he remainea 
faithriil to the queen when the marriiwe re- 
sulted in disaster to her. Although not 
present at Oarbei^, he subscribed the band 
at Dumbarton on her bdialf ; and such was 
the frith in his honesty and ability that the 
queen’s lords entrusted to him the manage- 
ment of her causey and advised Throdonorton 
that communications from Elizabeth in refer- 
ence to means of aiding her dumld be sent to 
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himY CSk/. State Papers, For. Ser. 1566-8, entry 
1618^ Throckmorton infinmed Cecil t^t 
HemM was Hhe cunning horse-leech and 
the wisest of the whole faction ; but, as the 
.Queen of Soots says of him, there is nobody 
can be sure of him ’ entiy 1616). For a 
time he* declined to have any conference with 
Moray so long as the queen was imprisoned, 
and herefuseo^to permit the herald to proclidm 
the regencyof Moray at Glasgow. On 14 Oct. 
1667 he came to £&iburgh and gave in his 
acknowledgment of the regent’s authority, 
but, as would app^ tgois. the letter of the 
Bishop of St. An<faew8 to him (8 Oct. ib, 
entry 1761), the submission was merely no- 
minal. At the meeting of parliament in De- 
cember, he made a remarkable speech to the 
effect that those who, in view of the queen’s 
refusal to give up Bothwell, had ^ seques- 
tered’ her in Lochleven had done the ’ duty 
of noble men,’ and that therefore A^ll, 
Huntly, and others, ought to give in their ao* 
knowledgment to the king’s party, as he and 
others had done (Bobebtsov, But. of Seotl. 
6th ed. ii. 886-^. Notwit^tanding these 
specious professions he subscribed the band 
for the queen’s deliverance from Lochleven, 
joined her standard immediately after her 
escape, and fought for her at Langside, where 
he had the command of the horse (18 May 
1568). 

It was to Herries that Mary entrusted her- 
self when her cause was lost. When flight 
to Dumbarton was impossible, she sought 
refuge in his territories; but, probably in 
doubt also as to the strength of nis loyalty, 
she Anally decided, in opposition to his strong 
persuasions, to seek personally the assistance 
of Elizabeth. On 16 May Herries and the 
queen crossed the Solway mto £n^and,and 
on the 25th he was sent by her to Elizabeth 
to solicit for her an interview that she might 
explain her position (Labanoff, ii. 81, &). 
Elizabeth, however, declined to see her, or 
to interfere in her behalf, or to permit her 
to leave the country until she had cleared 
her reputation. Whether at the instance of 
Mary or not, Herries therei^n seems to have 
suggested a compromise. He told Sir Francis 
KnoUys [q. v.l that he ’ misliked not’ that 
Mary ' should oe bridled in her regiment by 
assistance of the noblemen of her realm in 
consideration of her rashness and foul mar- 
riage with the Eail of Bothwell’ (28 July, 
AiTBBBSOV, iv. 112-18) ; and Middlemore was 
under the impression that he desired that 
the 'regent with the noblemen should still 
bear ral& but under the direction of the 
Queen of England’ (18 July, CktL State 



Herries was formally forfeited, but proceed- 
ings against him were suspended pending 
the result of the proposed conference in Eng- 
land. The regent ahK) intended to have de- 
molished his castle, but the laird of Drum- 
lanrig having stated that it was the intention 
of Herries himself to pull it down and build 
a new one, the reaent, scorning to be ’ a bar- 
rowman to his old walls,’ allowed it to stand 
(Herbibs, Memoirs, p. 106). Herries was 
chosen by Mary one of her commissioners to 
the conferences in England, shariim the chief 
re^nsibility with the Bishop of Boss. On 
1 Dec. he made a Tshement ipeech against 
the regent and the Scottish eommisaicmers, 
aihrmmg that some of theii had themselves 
foreknowledge of the murder. 

After Moray’s return to Scotland in the 
^ring of 1669 Herries joined theHamiltons 
in an attempted revolt and on coming to 
Edinburgh to arrange terms for an agreement 
he was on 16 April warded in the castle 
(PkermlofOecurrents,p. 144). on the ground 
that he had advised the Duke of Ohatelherault 
not to take the oath to the regent (Hebbibs, 
Memoirs, p. 114). On 5 July he deemed it 
advisable to inform Elizabeth {Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1569-71, entry 814) and 
Cecil {ib. entry 816) that he had not ' dealt 
doubly in the cause of his mistress,’ nor had 
been ' committed to ward with his own will.’ 
At the same time he gave ' good words ’ to 
the regent, who, however, distrusting his in- 
tentions, detained him in prison, and it was 
only aftor the regent’s assassination that 
Kiracaldy set him free. There can scarcely 
be any doubt that he was at least indirectly 
concerned in the Norfolk conspiracy (cf. 
Mubdib, State Papers’, and Cal. Hat^ld 
MSS. pt. i. passim). 

Shortly after obtaining his liberty Herries 
joined the queen’s lords at Linlithgow, when 
it was determined to assemble at Edinburgh 
on 8 April. They so far carried out their 
purpose ; but further serious results were frus- 
trated by Morton, on whose advice (April 26, 
Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1669-71, entry 
849) Sussex caused a diversion by advancing 
across the borders into the territories of the 
Maxwells. At Morton’s request the lands 
of Lord Maxwell were sparM, but those of 
Herries and the Johnstones were devastated 
(Scrope, 9 May, ib. ent^ 907\ The shelter 
given oy Herries to the Englisn rebel Leonard 
Dacres led to fhrthOT proceedings against 
kiTTi • ft-nd Anally Atidtng hinnwlf ezposed to 
two fires— those of Elizabeth and the regent 
— he resolved to mttemnt a compromise hj 
coming to ternu with E^beUi, imd 
ing' to empliw his 'will and In her 
service’ (Sussex, 10 Sept. ib. eoSep 12401, 
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To preaerfB Elisabeth’s good will he re- 
frained from the Hamiltone against 

the regent in the following February; but he 
earnestly entreated her to * take some good 
order for the restitution of Queen Mary, or 
her party would utterly despair of her good- 
ness, and seek the aid of some other pnnee ’ 
(ib. entry 1561). On 17 May 1571 he eluded 
the forces Sent to watch him by Morton, and 
joined Kirkcaldy in the castle of Edinburgh 
(ib. entry 1710), but shortly afterwards re- 
turned ^me (lb, entry 1721), his purpose 
having been merely to assist in mediating an 
agreement with Morton (tb, entry 1726). On 
7 June he, however, agun returned to Edin- 
burgh to attend a parliament of the queen’s 

S arty on the 12th {Caldebwood, iiL 78, 91). 

^n 21 Aug. he informed Elisabeth that * he 
must do as the others do,’ unless Elizabeth 
showed some disposition to interfere on be- 
half of the queen of Scots (tb. entry 1034) ; 
and when fi^llv he became convinced that 
Elizabeth would not interfere, he saw that 
Mary’s cause was hopeless, and some time 
before the capture of the castle came to terms 
with the regent. 

Aloi^ with his relative, Lord Maxwell, 
who laid claim to the earldom of Morton, 
Henries took an active part in the scheme 
for depriving Morton in 1578 of the regency 
(Motsui, Memoirs, p. 2). He was one of 
those sent by the king and council to Morton 
on 15 March to demand the delivery of the 
castle of Edinburgh (t5. p. 3^, and was chosen 
a member of the new pnvy council after 
Morton’s resignation. On Morton’s return 
to power he for some time held aloof from 
him, but on 6 Sept, was nominated with 
seven other noblemen to proceed on 20 Sept, 
to Stirling to assist the kmg in the adoption 
of measures for ‘the repose and qmetness of 
the troubled commonwealth’ Oteg, P. C. 
Sootl, iii. 26). On 21 Jan. 157^0 he pre- 
sented a discourse to the king on the manage 
ment of the west borders {ib, pp. 77-82), 
and shortly afterwards he was appointed to 
succeed his ii^hew, Lord Maxwell, as warden 
(a^. p. 76). On 21 Aug. 1579 he was suc- 
ceed as warden by his hereditary enemy, 
Johnstone of Johnstone (t5. p. 207). On the 
execution of Morton in 1^1 Hernes, true to 
hisMariansympathieSjbecameoneof themost 
strenuous supporters of Lennox. After the 
raid of Buthven in August 1582, ho joined 
Lennox in Edinburgh, and was one of the 
nobles sent 1^ Lennox to ask a private con- 
ference with the king, but bad to return with 
a message that Lennox must leave Scotland, 
fiforries died suddenly on Sunday, 20 Jan. 
1582-3, at Edinbiugh, ^ in time of the after- 
noon preaching,’ in ‘an upper chamber in 


William Fowler’s lodging,’ whera, feeling too 
ill to go to the preacmng, he had gone to ‘ see 
the boys bicker’ (OiLDEEWOon, viii. 232). 
He was interred in the choir of the church of 
Tenegles. By his wife Agnes Berries he had 
four sons and seven dau^ters. The sons 
were: William, fifth baron HerrieB[q.v.]; Sir 
fiobert of Spottes ; Edward, commendator 
of Dundrennan and laird of l^mington ; and 
JohnofNewlaw. The daughters were: Elisa- 
beth, lady Lochinvar; Margaret,fiTSt countess 
of Lothian; Agnes, lady Amisfield; Mazy, 
lady Yester; Sarah, lady Johnstone; Grizel, 
lady Bombie ; and Nicolas, lady Lag. 

[Histories of Knox, Buchanan, Leslie, Calder- 
wood, and Spotiswood ; Hemes’s Memoirs ( Ab- 
botsf^ dub); History of James the Sext, Sir 
James Melville's Memoirs, Diurnal of Oocnrrents, 
and Moysie’s Memoirs (all Bannatyne Cluh) ; The 
Proceedings of the Commissioners at Westminster 
in Anderson’s Collections andCoodall’s Ihamina- 
tion ; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. Eeign of Eliza- 
beth, and Scott. Ser. ; Beg. P. C. Scotl. vole. Uiii. ; 
Murdin’s State Papers ; Cal. Hatfield MSS.; Sir 
William Fraser’s Book of Caerlaverock, i. 497- 
570 ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 318- 
319.] T. F. H. 

MAXWELL, JOHN, seventh or eighth 
Bi^EON Maxwell and also Eael ov Mobxoe 
(1553-1593), second son of Robert, sixth 
oaron Maxwell, by his wife Lady Beatrix 
Douglas, second daughter of James, third 
earl of Morton, was bom 24 Aprill553, about 
six months after the death of his father. 
His elder brother, Robert^ died young. He 
was brought up under the guar^anship of 
Sir John Maxwell of Terregles, afterwards 
fourth Baron Herries [q. v.], through whose 
influence he became a supporter of Queen 
Ma^. At the Ferth convention, 30 July 
156v, he voted for the queen’s divorce from 
Bothwell (Beg, P. C, Scotl, iL 4). He was 
suspected of having riven support and shelter 
to the English leM Leonard Dacres. Con- 
sequently his territories were in the spring 
of 1570 mvaded ly the English under Lord 
Serop^ who in April had two successful 
skirmishes with him, taking on each occasion 
about B hundred prisoners (CdL State Papers, 
For. Ser. 1569-71, entry 8^). Morton also 
on the 25th advise that Sorope should make 
an inroad on Maxwell’s country and that 
of Lord Herries to prevent them coming to 
Edinburgh (td.en^ 849). This led to a re- 
monstrance from i^kcaldy, who in a latter 
to Randolph asserted that l^well had not 
left the king’s obeditmoe or had to do with 
the English rabris (27 April, tb, entry 854). 
To this Randolph ra^ed that ha bad not mily 
maintained the quean of Enriand’a rebels, 
but had spoiled hersttbjects (IMay,^. entry 
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871^. Although Scrope, at Morton’s recmest, Sootl. iiL 528)i and <m the 19th he was sue* 
at mt spared the lands of Maxwell (9 Maj, eeeded in the wmrdeashm by Johxist<me of 
entry 907)^it was discovered that he was Johnstone (ik, p. 631)» Sie anived in Edin- 
subsequently moommunicatton with DacrMi buxffh on the »)th to assist Leomoz in a 
and his castlesas well as those of Lord Henries pmect for capturing the city and Holyrood 
were accordingly demolished on 22 Aug. Palace, but the strict watch kept by Golonel 
entry 1218). It was rumoured in the sprmg Stewart and others foiled their purpose (Oal- 
ofl671thatMaxwellandHerriesweremarch- debwood, iiL 691). 

ing to the rdief of Paisley, then held by the Maxw^ soon incurred the diraleastiie of 
Hamiltons and besieged by the regent (tb. the king’s favourite, the 1^1 oi Arran, on 
entry 1661)^ but they did not arrive in time account of a refusal to exchange with him 
to prevent its capture (Sosope, 22 Feb. ib, the lands of PoUok and MaxweQhaugh. In 
entry 1567). On 10 Mwlloxwell, with a January 1585 the attainder of the eandomof 
large force, entered Ejlinourgh in companv Morton was rescinded in favour of Archibald, 
with Herries (tb. entry 1710), but they hotn earl of Angus. His title was thus indirectly 
returned home on the 23rd (ib. entry 1721). menaced. For certain comprathreW minor 
Shortly afterwards they, however, again en- offences he was on 26 Feb. denounced a rebel 
tered Edinburgh to attend the parliament of (Iteg.P, C. Scotl. iii. 725), anA on 10 April the 
Queen Mary’s party on 12 June (Oaldebwood, gift and infeftment to hm of the earldom of 
iii. 78, 01). Morton and its adjuncts wanrevoked, and de- 

Maxwell, having come to terms with Mor- dared to have been null £rom the beginning 
ton before the fall of the castle in 1578, was (ib. p. 734). To revenge himself on Arran, 
in August 1673 made warden of the west Maxwell therefore entered into communica- 
marches, the castle of Lochmaben being tion with the banished lords, and, accomnany- 
also delivered to him on 26 Oct. His claims ing them from the borders with a large force, 
to the earldom of Morton aroused, however, enabled them, on 1 Nov. to obtain possession 
the jealousy of the regent. Probably this was of Stirling Castle and drive Arran from 
at least the indirect cause why, after he had, power. After the nobles had entered the 
in May 1577, demitted the office of warden town, the border followers of Maxwell took 
(Peg/. P, C. Scotl. ii. 613), he was on 18 Julv advantage of the opportunity to seize their 
committed toward in the pmon of Edinburgh horses, * not respectii^ friend or foe ’ TCal- 
and subsequently sent to slackness. On the debwood, iv. 3^). This outrage was, now- 
fall of Morton he was on 18 March 1677-8 ever, probably covered by the act pas^ on 
discharged of his ward p. 677), and on the 10 Dec. granting entire indemnity to Lord 
25th he was reappointed warden (ib. pp. 677- Maxwell and his servants for all their doings 
678). He was also chosen a member of the within the realm from April 1569. Maxw^ 
new privy council. In J anuarj^ 1678-8 he was also at the same time chosen a member 
was succeeded as warden by his kinsman Lord of the privy council. 

Herries (tb. iii. 76). Subsequently his con- Hardly had the act of indemnitv been 
nection with the Armstrongs and other bor- passed when Maxwell again exposed himself 
der raiders brought him under the displea- to the penalties of the Lsw by causing mass 
sure of the government. On 13 July 1579 to be celebrated on 24, 25, and 26 Dec. 
he gave caution to enter into ward in Dundee in the college of Linduden, near Dumfries. 

p. 195), and on 27 Oct. that he would On being summoned to answer for his con- 
remain in Blackness (ib. p. 282) ; but on duet by the privy council, he offered himself 
11 Dec. was permitted to return home (ib. for tri^ but was committed to the castle of 
p. 245). After the imprisonment of Morton Edinburgh (ib. p. 489). ^ On 22 March he was 
m 1561 he was on 29 April reappointed freed on giving caution in a hundred thousand 
warden (ib. p. 876). On Morton’s execution merks to repair to the burgh of Edinburgh, 
on 5 June he obtained, as representative of and keep ward there until freed by the king 
his mother, daughter of the third earl, a (Hey. P. C. Scotl. iv. 65), and shcrtly afrer- 
eharter of the earldom of Morton, erected wa^at the command of the kiiig,heleft the 
anew in his favour, a grant being also made oounti^ (Caldebwoob^ iv. 489). In April 
to him of certain of Morton’s forfmted estates, he returned from Spl^n without the king^s 
the charter and pant being ratified by license (t5.p. 647), but on the Idth gave caur 
parliament on 19 Nov. (Acta Pari. Soot, tion in 1,000/. to appear hefoce the assmblj 
ui. 262). After the raid of Ruthven and in May to < answer anent religion ’(H^.P. U 
the overthrow of Lennox, he was, on 12 Nov. Scott, iv, 62), On- 14 May he a^ti> gm 
1682, denounced rebel and put to the horn cantion to lenudn within the of Bdin- 
for not appearing to give advice in regard burgh and four miles mad m. f7). 
to the quieting of the borders P» C. tOn 4 Oct. he was Adeased fimnu twi hova 
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while on the king’s serriee in the west 
maidi (tft. f. 109) ; but the king remained 
difltmstfnl of him, and on 14 April 1587 he 
onitortook to to abroad and not to return 
without the long’s license («&. p. 159). In 
June he was superseded as waraen by Lord 
Harries (tb. p. 1&), and on 29 July the earl- 
dom of Morton was ratified by parliament to 
the Earl of Angus. 

Maxwell was closely connected with the 
intrigues of Lord Claud Hamilton rq«'v.][for 
a Spanish inyasion (cf. Tettlbt, J^lationa 
PoutiquM, y. 458; Oaldebwood, y. 14, 24, 
27). in April 16^ he returned to Scotland 
without license, and began to assemble his 
followers to be in readiness to assist the 
Spaniards either in Scotland or England (f5. 
iv. 678). On 26 April an act was passed 
aroinst resetting or harbouring him, and in 
May the kmg took the field against him in 
person (Peff, P. C. Scotl. iy. 286>92). Max- 
well had fortified and gamsoned the castle 
of Lochmaben, but on the king’s arrival at 
Dairies he left it in charge of a lieutenant 
and went on board his ship. So hotW, how- 
ever, was he pursued by Sir William Stewart 
t^t he was forced to take to his boat and 
go on shore, where on the 5th he was cap- 
tured in a hut f OaLDESWoon, iv. 678). After 
being con veyea to Dumfries, he was brought 
by we king — ^who committed the govern- 
ment of the district to Angus, the new earl 
of Morton — to Edinburgh, where he was 
warded in a private house under the custody 
of Sir William Stewart (t5.p. 679). To attend 
the arrival of the queen (tb. v. 59) he was 
in September released from imurisonment 
on giving caution in 100,000/. Scots to do 
nothing * tend^to the trouble or alteration of 

law establish^’ (^;y. P. C. SootL iv. 412). 
On 11 July 1592 he was appointed warden 
of the west march under we title of Earl 
of Morton {ib. p. 767) ; but on the 12th an 
act was passed declaring that the designa- 
tion of Earl of Morton applied to him in the 
last acts not prejudice William, earl 
of Morton, lord Dalkeith (t5. p. 768; cf. 
Dovenas, Williaic, sixth or seventh Eabl 
OF Mobtob). 

On 26 Jan. 1592-8 Morton subscribed 
the confession of faith before the presbytery 
of Edinburgh (Oaldbbwood, v. 222) ; but 
his small respect for mesbyterian devotions 
was evidenced on 2 Eeb. by his personal 
encounter with the rival Earl of Morton in 
reference to the possession of a pew in the 
kirk of Edinburgh. They were, however, 
* parted, without swofd drawn, b;^ the pro- 
vost, and convoyed to their lodgings’ (ib.) 
Notwithstanding hiaact of oonfbiwty an ad- 


vertisement against him and other * Spanish 
fisotioners’ Was, on 17 Feb., affixed to the 
Tolbooth. He was slain on 7 Dec. follow- 
ing at Dryfe Sands, in an encounter with the 
forces of the laird of Johnstone. Having a 
commission of lieutenancy for Johnstone’s 
apprehension, he was proceeding at the head 
of two thousand men to lay siege to John- 
stone’s house of Loch wood, when he was 
caught in an ambush and put to fiight. 
He is said to have been struck from his 
horse by Johnstone himself, and killed as 
he lay helpless on the ground (Motsie, p. 110 ; 
CALDBBwoon, V. 290). The body lay un- 
buried till February 1597-8, when on the 
14th an order of council was made for the 
burial of him and the Earl of Moray (the 
* Bonnie Earl,’ slain by Huntly) * in the ac- 
customed places of their predecessors within 
twenty days’ (Beg. P. C. Scotl. v. 446). 
Spotiswood describe Maxwell as * a noble- 
man of great spirit, humane, courteous, and 
more learned than noblemen common^ are, 
but aroiring and ambitious of rule.’ By his 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of 
the seventh earl of Angus, he had tmree sons 
and four daughters. The sons were : John, 
eighth or ninth baron [q. v.] ; Robert, ninth 
or tenth baron, and afterwards earl of Niths- 
dale; and James of Kirkconnel and Spring- 
kell, master of Maxwell. The daughters 
were : Elizabeth, married to John Maxwell, 
baron Henries ; Margaret, to John Wallace of 
Oraigie; Jean, unmarried; and Agnes to 
William Douglas of Penzerie. 

[Histories of Calderwood and Spotiswood; 
Herries's Memoirs [Abbotsford Club) ; History 
of James the Sext, Diurnal of Occurrents, and 
Moysie’s Mmnoiss (all Bannatyne Club) ; Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. Reign of Elizabeth, and 
Scott. Ser. ; Reg. F. C. Scotl. vols. ii-v. ; Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser's Book of Caerlaverock, i. 223-99 ; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 817-18.1 
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MAXWELL, JOHN, eighth or ninth 
Babob Maxwell (1586 P-1612), eldest son of 
J ohn, seventh or eighth baron Maxwell [q.v.], 
by his wife Lady Elizabeth Douglas, was 
bom about 1586 and was served heir to his 
fother 10 March 1596-7. His guardian was 
William Maxwell, fifth baron Merries fq. v.] 
A combination of circumstances tend^ to 
foster in him a peculiar lawlessness ; he had 
the death of his father at the hand of John- 
stone to revenge; he was at feud with the 
Douglases, earls of Morton, regarding that 
earldom ; and hereditarvfaith was catholic. 
He was thus in perpetual conflict with the 
government, and special acts had constantly 
to be passed by the council to hold him in 
restramt. On 27 June 1598 he attended a 
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convention of estates for the rooting out of 
deadly feuds (Reg, P, C, Sootl v. 462), and 
on 6 March lo98-9 promised, in presence of 
the king and council, to appear on the 22nd 
and give * ane resoluit answer * anent suh- 
^ribmg an murance to ^e laird of John- 
stone, and in the meantime not to repair 
within the bounds of Nithsdale or shire of 
Dumfries (^. p. 685). On the 22nd Lord 
Hamilton undertook under a bond of 6,000/. 
to keep Maxwell in his company, without per- 
mitting him to go to Nithsdale, and to enter 
him before the King pcd council on 6 June 
ftft.p. 719). On 16 Sjpt. it was ordained, 
for the better quieting of the west march, 
that Maxwell should be warded in Edin- 
burgh Cnstle, and that the laird of Johnstone 
should aho still be retained in ward {ib, vi. 
31). It would appear that he was not 
warded, for, being on 18 Nov. summoned 
to appear before tne council to answer for 
the obedience of his men, he failed to do 
so (%b. p. 851). On 30 April 1600 he and 
Johnstone were charged by open proclama- 
tion at the cross of Dumfries to subscribe 
within six hours a bond of mutual assurance, 
Maxwell being required, should he refuse, 
to find caution in 10,000/. within six days to 

As he failed to apmar he was on 2^ June de- 
nounced a rebel (U), p. 121), but on 21 July 
he gave caution in ten thousand merks to 
rraair within forty-eight hours to the house 
01 John, marquis of Hamilton, and there 
remain six months, or at least not to visit 
Nithsdale, Annandale, or Gallow^ without 
the king’s authority (i6. p. 658). On 21 May 
1601 he was charged to answer for a new de- 
sign against Johnstone (ib, p. 240) ; on 16 Feb. 
1601-2 he was again charged to answer for 
his misdeeds {ib, p. 352), and on 8 Mardi he 
signed a band for the better observance of 
the king’s peace ft5. p. 356\ On 1 1 July he 
appeared before tne council, but on his refus- 
ing to subscribe an assurance to Johnstone, 
he was on the 16th warded in the castle of 
Edinburgh {ib, p. 419). Besides his constant 
plots against Johnstone, he had for some time 
countenanced popish practices in Dum^es 
and elsewhere ; and Calderwood states that, a 
little before Il^xwell’s imprisonment, * John 
Hamilton the apostate taught in Maxw^’s 
gallery publicly* {History ^ vi. 146). Con- 
sequently at the ensuing assembly in No- 
vember he was included among those nobles 
for whose 'confirmation in the truth* fecial 
provision was made, a minister being ap- 
pointed to attend on him for this puipose so 
long as he remained in the castle of Edin- 
burgh p. 166V On 29 Nov. 1602 it was 
deemxea that, as ne ttill refused to subscribe 


an assurance to Johnstone, he should not 
be released till he found caution in twenty 
thousand merks to repair to certain places 
and remain there till 1 Mar^, the time ap- 
pointed for his going abroad, W on 12 Jan. 
he made his escape and returned to his own 
county {Reg. P, C, Sootl vi. 831). 

On 18 April 1605 Maxwell appeared be- 
fore the council and expressed his readiness, 
' without submission or other oeremoi^, to 
take the laird of Johnstone by the hand and 
to be reconciled to him ’ (ii&. vii. 38). Con- 
sequently, on 11 June Iney joined hands 
before the council in token of reconciliation 
58),and on the 25th he gave in a ' letter 
of ^ains ’ to the laird of Johnstone for the 
murder of father {ib. p. 64). Hardly was 
his feud with Johnstone settled, when his 
claims on the earldom of >d£orton led to the 
proposal for a duel betwe^ him and William 
Douglas, eldest son of tlm laird of Drumlan- 
rig, which, on 6 March 1606, was stopped 
by order of the council {ib, p. 187). At the 
Linlithgow convention of the clergy on 
10 Dec. it was recommended that the Tring 
should order Lord Maxwell to reside in 
Leith for the benefit of instruction from 
the clergy (Caldbbwood, vi. 608). His 
residence was apparently fixed in Edinburgh, 
for on 9 Jan. 1607 the council had to make 
regulations for the better keeping of the 
peace in Edinburgh between him and the 
Marquis of Hamilton, it being provided that 
they should not ^pear on the streets at the 
sme time {Reg, Jr. C. JScotl, vii. 295). Mean- 
time the feud between him and the Earl of 
Morton was ^adually reaching a crisis. On 
23 May 1607 they subscribed an assurance 
that there was no feud between them, but 
only some civil actions which they meant to 
pursue ' according to law ’ {ib. p. 870) ; but 
on 29 J uly Maxwml, to avoid quarrels between 
him and Morton, was charged not to come to 
Edinburgh to attend the meeting of parlia- 
ment {ib. p. 420); and on 8 At^. he was de- 
nounced a rebel for not appearing before the 
council for sending a challenge to Morton, 
and was required not to send any further 
challenge on pain of treason (i5. p. 425). 
On 19 Ai^. tne king sent a letter to the 
council directing tl^t Maxwdl, for his 
< youthful riot and insolence,’ should be 
committed to the oasUe of Edinbuwh (^. 
p. 689) ; and after excuses had, on 24 Sept., 
been heard for his conduct, effect was given 
to the king’s reouest {ib. p. 441). In answw 
to a petition mr hu liberty, the ooun^ 
on 5 Nov. orddned that he be detained 
in ward till he submitted the diffetanees 
between him and the Earl of Morton to 
council (ti^.viiL 2); but on the night of 4 Den 
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he» with the aid of a fellow-prieoneri Sir 
Jamea Maeonell, made hia escape (cf. ib, 
p. 17; OALDraiwooD, vi. 686; and depoai- 
of Sir James Maconell in PiTOaiBN, 
Oriminal Trials, iii. 10-11). A warrantwas 
immediately issued for his apprehension (ib. 
p. 19), and also a proclamation against re- 
setting him (id. p. 20) ; on 17 Dec. he was 
denounced as a rebel (ib. p. 24) ; on the SOth 
a commission was given to the captain of 
the guard for his pursuit (ib, p. 29) ; and on 
12 jBLn, a summons of forfeiture was libelled 
against him (ib. p. 83). He continued, how- 
ever, to defy all the edicts, and evaded all 
efforts to capture him, notwithstanding that 
on 9 Feb. the whole company of the guard 
was ordered to proceed to Dumfries, and 
either apprehend him and other rebels, or 
put them out of the country (ib. p. 48). His 
perilous position, instead of inducing him 
to surrender, drove him to desperation ; and, 
knowing that he must either be captu^ or 
leave the countrv, he resolved, before bidding 
farewell to Scotland, to have at least revere 
on his father’s mui^erer, Johnstone. He 
therefore sent Johnstone a message, thanking 
him for holding aloof from his pursuit, and 
asking for a conference with him for the final 
settlement of their differences, each to be 
accompanied by only one attendant. While 
Johnstone and Maxwell were conferring to- 
gether, Maxwell’s attendant began a quarrel 
with Johnstone’s attendant, and shot him 
with a pistol. J ohnstone shouted * Treason I ’ 
and turned to see * what the matter meant,’ 
whereupon Maxwell immediately fired at 
him from behind and shot him dead (Oair 
DBBWOOD, vi. 704). On 9 April a new pro- 
clamation was therefore made for Maxwell’s 
pursuit P. O. 8ootl. viii. 70) ; and all 
skip^rs were warned against carrpng him 
forth of the realm under pain of death (ib. 
p. 70), a royal proclamation being also, on 
26 April, issued for his capture dead or alive 
(ib, p. 83). Nevertheless, so faithful were 
his mllowers that he succeeded for some 
months in evading the most strenuous efforts 
to capture him, and ultimately made good 
his escape to the continent. The sympathy 
cf the people with his misfortunes was indi- 


cated in the ballad * Lord Maxwell’s La- 
ment.’ 

In hia absence Maxwell was, by the par- 
liament of June 1609, found gim^ of three 

7 ft<ate charges of treason : the slaughter 
two Johnstones in 1602; breaking his 
ward in Bdinburgh Castle in December 1607 ; 
and the murder of the laird of Johnstone 
under trust in A]^ 1608; and was con- 
demned to death and the loss of his honours 
end estates pp. 806-9; Jatm Pari. Scot, 


iv. 414-19 ; PrrOAiBK, Crmiml Trials, iii. 
82-41). In March 1612 he returned to Sootp 
Iwd (Oaldbrwood, vii* 166), and a commis- 
sion for his pursuit having been issued on 
4 July (P^. P. C. Scotl. IX. 369), he was 
apprehended in Caithness, and, after being 
brought by sea to Leith, was on 10 Sept. 
war£d in the gaol of Edinburgh (Calubb- 
wooD, vii. 166). For some time no further 
proceedings were taken against him, but 
the Johnstones having on 21 April sent 
in a petition for his execution (Rep. P. C. 
Sootl, X. 29), an order was issued by the 
council on 10 May that the sentence passed 
against him in his absence should be carried 
out. He was accordingly, on the 2l8t, be- 
headed at the market-cross of Edinburgh. 
*He died comfortless,’ writes Calderwood, 
^having none of the ministers present to 
pray for him, or to make exhortation to him 
or the people. He desired them not ; neither 
was he content to receive information from 
them touching his religion' (History, vii. 
177). His body was interred bv Mark Ker 
in the abbey of Newbattle. fiy his wife. 
Lady Margaret Hamilton, only daughter of 
John, first marquis of Hamilton, he left no 
issue. The title and estates were, on 13 Oct. 
1618, restored to his brother Robert, who 
also was, on 29 Aug. 1620, invested with the 
title of Earl of Nithsdale in lieu of that of 
Earl of Morton, with precedency of the former 
title. 


[Reg. P. C. Scotl. vo1b.v-x. ; Histories of Cal- 
derwood and Spotiswood ; Letters of John Colville 
(Bannatjne Club) ; Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials ; 
Sir William Fraser’s Book of Caerlaverock, i. 
300-24 ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood) ii. 
319-20.] T. F. H. 

MAXWELL JOHN ri690 P-1647), 
arohbish^ of Tuam, son oi Maxwell of 
Cavens, Kirkcudbrightshire, was bom about 
1690. He was educated at St. Andrews, 
where he was laureated M.A. on 29 July 
1611. In 1615 he was presented to tbuB 
crown living of Mortlach, Banffshire. He 
removed in 1622 to Edinburgh, where he 
successively held four charges. On 18 July 
1622 he was elected by the town council to 
the charge of the New or High Church ; he 
was tmwerred on 26 Nov. 1625 to the 
Ti^ty College Church ; on 14 Dec. he was 
elected by the town council to the second 
charge in the Old Church, or St. GHes’s, and 
admmtedon 27 Jan. 1626 ; he was promoted 
in the same year (after 14 Aug.) to the tot 
(torge. 

Maxwell aooii distiaguashed himself aa 
an advocate for the restoiatioii of litnrgi^ 
toms in the Scottish churdi. He had in- 
fiuenee at court through Ms cousin, Ja 
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Maxwell of Ixmerwiok (afterwards £)erl of 
Dirleton) [see under MaxwblLi Jambs]. In 
ld29, by command of Oharles I, he waxM 
on lerad, to explain the Tiews of the Scottish 
l^wrohy in leferenee to a book of common 
^ w. Jjaud and Oharles were in fayour 
of hiinginff the Anglican prayer-book into 
use throu^out the three kingdoms. Max- 
well reported that the Scottiui bishops be- 
lieved there would be less opposition to a 
service-book finuned in Scotlsna. though on 
the English modeL In 1630 Maxw^ was 
in correspondence wi^b Leslie [q. v.]^ 

then dean of Down, nbaut the presbyterian 
irregularities of Robert Blair (1596-1666) 
[q. V.]; and other Scottish clergymen who 
migrated to the north of Ireland. He 
carried to the court an account, derived from 
Leslie, of Blair’s alleged teaching respecting 
physical convulsions as requisites of religious 
revival In consequence of this report, Ro- 
bert Echlin [q. v.J, bishop of Down and 
Connor, suspended Blair in 1631, and deposed 
him and his friends in 1682. Maxwell, accord- 
ing to Blair’s sarcasm, ' was then gaping for 
a bishopric.’ He was raised to the bishopric 
of Ross on 26 April 1633, and consecrated 
between 15 June and 18 July following, 
while Charles was in Scotland. The king 
granted him on 19 March 1634 a yearly pen- 
sion of 166/., adding on 20 Oct. 1634 a grant 
of the priory of Bewlie or Beauly, Inverness- 
shire, and on 26 July 1636 a mortification of 
certain kirks and chaplaincies. He was also 
made a priTV councillor, and in 1636 an ex- 
traordinary lord of session. 

It is conjectured that Maxwell took part 
in the compilation of the ‘ canons and con- 
stitutions ecclesiastical,’ authorised by the 
king in 1635 and published in 1636. In 
comunction with James Wedderbum, bishop 
of Uumblane, he certainly had a chief hand 
in drawing up the new service-book for 
Scotland, subsequently revised by Laud, 
Juxon, and Wren. On its introduction by 
order (13 June 1637) of the Scottish privy 
council. Maxwell at once brought it into use 
in his cathedral at Fortrose. In December 
1637, in consequence of the opposition to the 
service-book, the privy council sent the lord 
hi£^ treasurer (J^, first earl of T^uairl 
toXondon for instructions. Traquair urged 
that the service-book be withdrawn. Laud 
would have had him superseded as lord high 
treasurer by Maxwell. The service-book 
was in use at Fortrose till 11 Mardi 1688, 
when *C6rtane scoUeris cam pertlie in to the 
kirk and took wp thir haiU seruice bookis, 
and careit them doun to the Ness with ane 
coin of fm thair to haue brynt them alto- 
gidder. &>t there fell out ane suddantsidLOur, 

VOTn XIH. 


that befrnr thay cold wyn to the Ness Ihe 
coin wee drounit out. The sooUeris seing 
thm. they rave theme aU in blaidie, dispyt- 
fuUie, aud kest thenrin the pea ’ (SPALDore, 
Trubl&i, i. 87). Vm^wsU pareadiM a short 
sermon without eonunoa pn^er, took horse, 
rode south in disguise, and w^ strict 
to London to the king. In November jloto, 
on the eve of the meeting of the gSBSnl 
assembly at Glasgow, he was at Haimton, 
widi Walter Whitford,bidiop of Breohm. He 
waa one of the six prdates who ugiied the de- 
dinatnre addressed to the general assembly, 
and on this and other ground wasdeposed and 
excommunicated (13 Dec.^ % the aasembly. 
Maxwell was charged with Dowing to the 
altar, wearing cope and rophet, usmg *the 
English liturgy ’ for the pM two years in 
his house and cathedral, ordaining deacons, 
giving absolution, fasting ok fkiday, and tra- 
velling and card-pkying on Sunday. His ac- 
cusers described him as ^a perfect ^ttem of 
a proud prelate.’ In August 1639 Maxwell 
and five other bishops signed a protestation 
against the general aasembly as u^wful, and 
appealing to On assembly of the clergy law- 
fully convened. Oharles proposed to confer, 
on Maxwell the bishopry of Elphin, but 
Wentworth had promiseid it to Henry TUson. 
The day after the death (26 Nov. 1639) of 
Archbishop Spotiswood, Maxwell, in terms 
of the deceased primate’s will, gave the 
manuscrmt of his history into the long’s own 
hand at Whitehall. Spotiswood had made 
Maxwell his executor, and recommended him 
as his successor in the primacy. 

In 1640 Maxwell went over to Ireland, 
where he was made D.D. by Trini^ College, 
Dublin, and appointed on 12 Oct. Io40 bishop 
of and Achonry by royal patent, in 

room of Archibald Adair, deprived 18 May 
for favouring the covenant. According to 
Patrick Adair, Maxwell came 'in a disguised 
habit ’ to Raphoe, co. Donegal, ' about a fort- 
night before the rebellion "of 1641. Here, 
with Bishops Henry Leslie and John Leslie 
(1571-1671) [q. V,], he conferred with Oul- 
fenan, Roman catholic bishop of Raphoe, 
the outbreak of the rebmlion he was 
driven by the rebels from his palace at 
Killala, oo. Mayo. Fleeing with his wife, 
three children, and neighbours, the company, 
numbering about a hundred, was attaclm at 
the bridge of Shruel^ co. Mayo, when several 
were Idlfed and the bishop stripped, wounded, 
and left for deed. Bescuea by Bsrtmbas 
O’Brien, sixth earlo(Thomoiid[q. v.],he 
refageinrimtownofQalway,butthit(ririMS- 
mmifose agrinst the gairisoii,aadl^ 
again in pw. He removed to DsdiAi,iwaPe 
he encouraged his friends by his Msaloai 
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preaching. TJltimately he made his way to 
the Him at O^ord ana acted as royH chap- 
lasn. On 80 Aug. 1645 he was appoin^ to 
the archblAopric of Tuam, in succession to 
RiohardBoyle (d. 1644-^) [q. y.I Heretumed 
to Dublin, and in August 1646 signed the 
address of thanks by ^hty Dublin diyines 
to Ormonde, the lord-lieutenant, for the pro- 
tection he had accorded them in the use of 
the prayer-book. When the news reached 
h\m at Dublin of the surrender of Charles by 
the Scottish army (80 Jan. 1647), he retired 
to his doset and was found dead on his knees 
on 14 Feb. 1647. His age was about 66. He 
was buried in Christ Church Cathedral. He 
married Elizabeth Innes, by whom he had 
four sons, John, David, James, and Robert, 
and four daughters, Azine, Janet, Elizabeth, 
andBachd. 

Grub considers Maxwell ^the greatest 
Scottish prelate of the reign of Charles,' and 
maintains that his merits ‘ have never been 
sufficiently acknowledged, even by the writers 
most favourable to monarchy and episcopacy.* 
He had leami^ and character, and shone as 
a preacher. Mis ^ubhcations, after he left 
'Scotland, were in vindication of the cause he 
was not strong enough to uphold. They were : 
1. <Episc(macy not Abjur^ in his Mdesties 
Realm of Scotland,' Ac., 1641, 4to. 2. ^ An 
Answer to a Gentleman who desired of a 
Divine someReasons by which it might appear 
how inconsistent Presbyteriall Government is 
with Monarchie,’ &c.,l644, 4to. 8. 'Sacro- 
sancta Regum Majestas, or the Sacred Prero- 
gative of Christian Kings,’ Ac., Oxford, 1644, 
Ito (published under the initials 1. A.; 
answered in the * Lex Rex,’ 1644, of Samuel 
Rutherford [q. v.]). 4. ‘The Burthen of 

Issachar, or the Tyrannical Power and Prac- 
tises of thePresbyteriall Government in Scot- 
land,’ Ac., Oxford, 1646, 4to (anon. ; ascribed 
to Maxwell by^ Hubert Baime, D.D. fq. v.), 
who answered it in his ‘ Historical! Vindi- 
cation,’ 1646; it was reprinted as * Presby- 
tery Displayed,’ Ac.^ 1708, 4to). Wood 
mentions the ascription to Maxwell of the 
^Lysimachus Nicanor,’ 1640, of John Corbet 
(1^1641) [q. V.] 

[Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hib. iv. 68, 86 n.; 
How Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scotioanss; Ware’s 
Works (Harris), 1764, i. 617, 653, ii. 859 ; Mant’s 
Hist, of the Church of Ireland, 1840, i. 568, 584 ; 
Acts of General Assembly, 1848, p. 10 ; Memoirs 
of Robert Blair, 1844, pp. 87 sq. ; Spalding’s 
MemorisUs of the Trubles, 1850, i. 87 ; Grab’s 
Bedes. Hist, of Scotl. 1850, ii. 888, 866, 877, iii. 
89 sq., 61, 89 sq. ; Adair’s True Narratiye, ed. 
Eillen, 1866, pp. 88, 62; Stewart’s History, ed. 
Killen, 1866, p. 814; Reid’s Hist.Presb. Church 
in Ireland, ed. Killen, 1867, i. 184, 270; Straf- 
ford’s Letters, ii. 369.] A. G. 


MAXWELL, JOHN HALL jfl8X»- 
1866), agriculturist, eldest son of William 
Maxwell of DargaveL Renfirewshire, who died 
in 1847, by Mar^, eldest daughter of John 
Campbell of Possil, near Glayfow, was bom 
in Queen Street, Glasgow, in February 1812, 
and called to the Scottish bar in 18M. He 
practised his profession untQ 1846, when he 
succeeded Sir Charles Gbrdon of Grimldn as 
secretary to the Highland Agricultural So- 
ciety. At this time the number of members 
was 2,620, and the funds of the society 
amounted to 34,(XX)/. ; when he retired there 
^re 4,200 members, and the finances had 
risen to 60,000/. The annual shows under his 
management displayed great improvements 
in the quantity and quafitv of stock, and in 
the workmanship of ajgricultural implements. 
He paid great attention to the collection of 
agricultural statistics respecting stodr and 
crops, and for Ihis and other ser^ces was, on 

6 Feb. 1866, created a C.B. On his own 
estate at Dargavel he effected, at great ex- 
pense, many improvements, especially in the 
reclamation of waste land. On 17 Jan. 1866 
he was presented with one thousand guineas 
and a service of plate. He died at his resi- 
dence, Torr Hall, near Paisley, on 26 Aug. 
1866. He married, 8 Aug. 1848, Eliza Anne 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Thomas Wil- 
liams of Southwick Crescent, Hyde Park, 
London. 

[Law Times, 1866, zli. 768 ; Saddle and Sir- 
loin, by the Druid, Part North, 1870, pp. 8-6 ; 
Irving’s Book of Scotsmen, 1881, p. 842.] 

G.O.B. 

MAXWELL, Sib MURRAY (1776- 
1831), captain in the navy, third son of James 
Maxwell, a captain in the 42nd regiment, 
thbrd son of Sir Alexander MaxweU of Mon- 
zeith,Wigtownshire, second baronet (Fostbb, 
BanmeU^e), was bom in the parish of Pen- 
ninghame, near Newton Stewart, on 10 Sept. 
1775. This date is given in the certificate of 
baptism annexed to his passing certificate in 
the PubHo Record Office. On 10 Sept. 1790 
he entered the navy on board the Juno, with 

anf served in her till Inarch 1794, w^m he 
followed Hood to the Aigle. In November 
1794 he was moved into the Nemesis, arid 
was stni in her when she was captui^ at 
Smyrna on 9 Dec. 1796. He afterwards 
joined the Blenheim, uid a few months later 
the Princess Royal, in which he returned 
to England, and passed his examination, 

7 Sept. 1796. On 10 Oct. 1796 he was pro- 
mote to be lieutenant, and again, 16 Dec. 
1802, to be commander of the Oyane sloop 
in the West Indies. In her he was present 
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at the reduction of St. Lucia, and was ap- 
pointed by Hood acting captain of the Cen- 
taur, bearing hiabroad pennant. He had thus 
an important part in the capture of Tobago, 
Demerara, and Essequibo in July and Sep- 
tember 1903| and of Berbice and Surinam 
in April 1804. His commission as captain 
was confirmed to 4 Aug. 1803. In 1805 be 
commanded the Galatea in the West Indies, 
and in 1807 was appointed to the Alceste, a 
88-gun frigate, in which * he rendered his 
name conspicuous by the dashing nature of 
his services in the Meditccr^bdU.’ On 4 Apnl 
1808, being off Cadis, with the Mercury and 
Grasshopper brig in company, he dispersed a 
fiotilla oil twenty gunboats, sa^ two of them, 
drove their convoy on shore, and afterwards 
boarded and brought off seven. On the coast 
of Italy he assisted at the destruction of 
several armed vessels and martello towers. 
On 22 May 1810 he landed a party of men 
near Fr4jus, stormed a 2-gun battery, spiked 
the guns, broke the carriages, blew up the 
magazine, and threw the shot into the sea. 
A mw days later the Alceste’s boats attacked 
a flotilla of French coasting vessels, captured 
four, drove two on shore, and compelled the 
others to put back. 

In the spring of 1811 he was in the 
Adriatic, under the orders of Captain James 
Brisbane [q. v.], and in the autumn had for 
some months a semi-independent command 
there. On 28 Nov. he was lying at Lissa, in 
company with the Active and Unit6, when 
* three suspicious sail ’ were signalled as in 
sight from the hill. Maxwell immediately 
put to sea, and on the morning of the 29th 
sighted three French frigates. Towards noon 
the smallest of the three separated £rom her 
consorts; she was chased, and in the evening 
was captured by the Unit6. The other two 
were engaged by the Alceste and Active 
[see G^bdon, Sib JaiCES Albxabdeb], Max- 
well telegra^ing * Remember the battle of 
Lissa’ [see Hoste, Sib Williau]. After 
a sharo action of about an hour and a half, 
one 01 the French frigates, the Paulino, fled; 
the other, the Pomone, defended hemlf for 
hn-lf an hour longer, and then, having lost 
her main and mizen masts, surrendered. 
Neither the Alceste nor Active was able to 
chajse the Pauliae, which got into Brindisi. 
Her captain was severely punished by Na- 
poleon (James, v. 262; TiU)Tn)E, iv. 146, 140; 
Chevalieb, iii. SOI). In 1812 MaxweU was 
appointed to the Dcsdalus, in which he sailed 
for In^ in cham of a fleet of Indiamen. 
On 2 July 1818 the DasdaliiLS was wredced off 
the coast of Ceylon. Mapvell returned to 
England, and, l^ng acquitted of all blame, 
was nominated a 0J3. in 1816. 


In October he was again a^inted to the 
Alceste, at the desire of Lora Amherst [see 
Amhebst, William Pitt, Earl Amw^ t], 
going out as ambassador to the emperor of 
China. The Alceste sailed from l^i&ead on 
9 Feb. 1816, and anchored off the Pei-ho on 
28 July. Lord Amherst landed on 9 Aug., 
directing the ship to meet hint at Oanton, 
whither he proTOsed to travel overland from 
Pekin. Maxwell took the opportunity of ex- 
ploring the Gulf of Pechili, the west coast 
of Corea — till then unknown exc^t by hear- 
say , and drawn on the chart 1^ imagination* 
and the Loo-Choo Islands, ue results were 
afterwards ably described b^ Captain Basil 
Hall [q. V.] of the Lyra bi^, then in com- 
pany with the Alceste, in his ‘ Account of a 
Voyage of Discover to the Western Coast 
of Corea and the weat Loo-Choo Island.’ 
1818, 4to. The Alceste arrieed off the mouth 
of the Canton river on 2 Nov., and Maxwell, 
unable to get any satbfactory answer to his 
application for a pass, determined to go up 
the river without one. ALshe approached the 
Bocca Tigris, a mandarin came on board and 
ordered him ‘to anchor at once ; if he at- 
tempted to go on, the batteries would sink the 
ship. Maxwell sent back an angry answer, 
and the Alceste passed on, scattenng the war- 
junks which attempted to stop her, and si- 
lencing the batteries for the time by a single 
well-directed broadside. Without further 
molestation she arrived at Whampoa, where 
Lord Amherst re-embarked on 21 Jan. 1817* 
The Lyra was sent to Calcutta with despatches 
for tne governor-general, and the Alceste, 
pursuing her voyage by herself, entered the 
Straits of Gf^ar on the morning of 18 Feb. 

These straits, exceedingly dangerous even 
now, were then little more thim explored, 
and the charts were very imperfect. About 
eight o’clock the ship struck on a rock about 
tl^ee miles from Pulo Leat. It was at once 
found that she had sustained fatal injuries. 
Everyone was landed on the island, together 
with such stores as time permitted, but on the 
third day the wreck was taken possession of 
by swarms of Malay pirates, who threatened 
the encampment on snore. On the morning 
of the 19th Lord Amherst and his staff had 
been sent on to Batavia in two boats, under 
the command of Lieutenant Henry I^kyns 
Hoppner, a son of John Hoppnw the artist. 
Some two hundred men lenuunedonthisiiif- 
hospitable island, withoutdothes, with avery- 
scanty Bupdy of food, and beset ferocious 
savages. %e perfect order preserved has al« 
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ientl^AmlientfiNnn Batavia, 
watds Sir Hemv) E11»| aa attach^ ^ the 
embassji who reiuraed in the Temate, wrote 
inhisjoamal: ^Participation of privation and 
ential diatribution of comfort had lightened 
tM weight of sufiering to all, and 1 found 
the univenal sentiment to be an enthuaiastio 
admiration of the temM, energy, and ar- 
raimmento of Oaptain MaxwelL . . . HU 
look was eonfi^Unoe, and hU orders were 
felt to be security.’ At Batavia a ship was 
chartered to eonv^ to Eimland both the 
embassy and the ofiScers ana ship's company 
of the Alceste. Touching at St. Helena, 
Maxwell was presented to Napoleon, who re- 
fened to the capture of the Pomone. * Your 
government,* he said, * must not blame you 
for the loss of the Alceste, for you took 
one of my frigates.* (The Alceste was also 
one of hU f^imtea; die had been captured by 
Sir Samuel Hood off Bochefort on 26 Sept. 
1806.) On hU arrival in England in August 
1817 Maxwell was tried by court-martial, 
and not only ‘most fully acquitted,* but 
specially complimented for ‘ the moat s^ous 
and oiBoer-lUn manner * in which he had oon- 
dttcted himself in the difficult end intricate 
navigation, and for * hU ooolneas, self-oolleo- 
tionJ and exertions alter the ship struck. 
Lord Amherst appeared as a witness in hU 
behalf. On 27 May 1818 Maxwell was 
knightn<l* He was elected F.RS., 18 Feb. 
181^ and on 20 May 1810 was presented by 
the wt India Oompany with l,600t in re- 
ward of theaervUes rendered by him te the 
embassy and in oompensation for the loss be 
had sustained in the wreck. 

In 1821-^ he was oaptain of the Bulwark, 
bearing the flag of Sir Benjamin HaUowell 
(afterwards Osmw) at Ohatham, and in 1823 
of the Briton on the South Ameriean station. 
In May 1831 be was appointed lieutenant- 
govemor of Frtnoa Edwm's Island, and was 
preparing for bU departure when be died 
snodmily on 26 June 1831. 

He married about 1708 Oraoe Callander, 
daughter of Ookmel Waugh of the 57th regi- 
asent, and bad iseue a daughter and one eon, 
John Balfour, who died an admiral on the 
retired list In 1874. The latter poeseseed a 
portrait of Sir Murray by Martin Qregan. 

Of Maxw^b six Wotbers tbiea were in 
the enny, two in the navy. Of tbeee Uit, 
lebit a aapliin of 1810, died In eomsaSl 
eTMm AmnMgiae In 1828. Keith, ben 
iboutl774| alloaMnentef 1704, wasspeoieUy 
in ItOl for bia 


TnoTTDB, iii. 256). He waa promoted to be 
captain in 1804, and died in 1828. 

[Manhall’i Boy. Nav. Biog. iv. (vol. ii. 
pt ii.) 797i 884, and ri. (SnppL pt. ii.) 94 ; 
tyByrne's Nav. Biog. Diet. s.n. ‘Maxwell, John 
Baizonr ; * James's Naval Hist, (edit, of 1860) ; 
BUufs Joum. of the Proceedings of the late £m- 
bss^ to China (1817); McLeod's NarratiTe of a 
Voyage in H.M.late ship Aloeste (1817), with a 
portrait of MaxwelL The story of the loss of the 
Aloeste is popularly told in Mima Hack’s Winter 
Evenings, or Tales of Travellers.] J. E. L. 

MAXWELL, ROBERT, fifth Baboh 
Maxwell (d, 1546), was descended from a 
family which, probably originally from Eng- 
land, settled in Scotland at Maccuswell or 
Maxwell, on the Tweed, near Kelso, in or 
before the reign of David L Ewen Mao- 
ouswel of Oaerlaveroek, Dumfriesshire, as- 
sisted Malcolm Ganmore at the siege of Aln- 
wick in 1098, and it is with DumMesshire 
and Galloway that the subsequent history 
of the Maxwelb is chiefly associated. Sir 
I Herbert Maxwell won special renown for 
, his defence of the castle of Oaerlaveroek 
' against the army of Edward I in 1800, and 
I in the submuent wars its possession was 
I frequently in dispute. The lordship of Max- 
well dates from about 1428. The fifth baron 
was the eldest son of John, fourth baiDn, 
' killed at Flodden, 9 Sept. 1518, his mother 
being Agnes, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Stewart of Garlies, ancestor of the Earls of 
Galloway, He was returned heir to his 
father on 4 Not. 1513. At the time of 
Flodden he was admiral of a fleet, which it 
waa propoaed to aend to France, but which 
on the voyage waa driven hack, and arrivad 
at Kirkcudbright ou the day aftw the battle. 
Maxwell immediately afterwards seised 
Loohmaben; and on 26 Nov. he was ^ 
pointed oaptiun and keeper of Thrieve. On 
the forfeitufe of Lord Home in 1516 be ao- 
quirad part of his lands, and in the following 
year waa made warden of the west mtrohet. 

After the return of the Eeri of Angus, 
hushend of the queen, to SooUend, MexweU 
beceme one of the queen’s perty. He was 


oooeemed in the ramoval of the young kiiig 
from Stirling to Bdinbuigb, 26 July 1524; 
was OB 18 Aug. made lord piovoat m Edtn- 
bufgb; took pert in Ibeseheme fig the lnng*e 
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ftom under the hOmim ef Oumiei Bev» 
enlbenigbi eTil^ Idty ( Jjjnt, tii 188; 


aasumptiion of the govonmant in 
V, with Urn edviw ai hk mother; 
rae cue ol the oauneil eppoinled 
bar in the govemmsnA Im enesn'k 
diveiee Iriim Anm eba^ the attitiide of 
Maxwall aa wtu m otbnr noblat towaids 
bm; and ou the biim attriririf bii I 
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Angus in tho ffuaidiaiuhw of t>TiA Iritig - ^nd 
management 01 affairs. Cte was in company 
with the king at Melrose Bridge on 25 July, 
when an unsucoessful attempt was made by 
the ^Douglases to get possession of him. The 
same y^ he was appcwted steward of 
Kirkctidhright and kee^ of Thrieve. On 
the escape of the king mm Falkland Palace 
to Stirling in July 1628, Maxwell separated 
himself mm the party of Ang^ a^ was 
chosen one of the new coui^kL Haring 
accompanied the king to ti^h^h he was 
again made lord provost of the city, and on 
^ Aug. frustrated an attempt of Angus to 
take possession of it (Diurnal Qee nn enta, 
p. 11 ). He was one of the jurors on the 
trial of Angus, and on his forfeiture received 
a portion of his lands. Like most of the 
southern nobles, Maxwell gave his indirect 
countenance to the border raiders, and not 
unfrequently engaged in raids on his own 
account. In 16% he had been compelled bv 
Angus to make compensation to the English 
for burning Netherby, and this probably was 
the reason of his hostility to Angus. In 
the following year, when the king deter- 
mined to make a progreu southwards for the 
chastisement of the raiders, it was deemed 
advisable to place Maxwell and other sym- 
pathisers with them in ward in the castle of 
Edinbuiwh, but after the king’s return they 
were relea^ on giving pledges for their 
allegianoe. The execution of John Arm* 
strong [q. v.], who was partly under his pro* 
taction, was specially distasteful to Maxwell, 
but he afterwards became reconciled to the 
king, and on 17 Nov. 1688 was appointed an 
extraordin^ lord of session. Puring an 
excursion into England in 1686 he burned 
Penrith. The same vear he was appointed 
one of the regents auring the absraM of 
Ki^ James on his matrimonial expedition 
to ^ence ; and after the death of the king’s 
first wife, Madeline of France, was sent u 
December 1687 with other ambassadors to 
conclude a treaty of marriage with Mary of 
GNiise. 

Maxwell as high admiral commanded an 
expedition to tlw Orkn^ in 1640. He 
jomed the army which assembled on the 
Borough Muir of Bdinbowh in October 164flL 
and haring in vain nrs^that battle shonla 
be giren to the Kngtiah, he alter its die* 
haiwmaBt took the principal part in imisinff 
a ince fitr a new expedition. Inoonamana 
ef tan thowsaiid men he pcoeaeded to the 

tor with^toe’ingiiih'at^^ Mom a 
i by CNivar 8iadair, 
hiiitoawmne the chief com. 

diBeontwtthm. 


jxgon resulted that aearce any resistance was 
made to the English, Maxwell alone stre- 
nuously endeavourii:^ to induce his men to 
makeastand. On being ^admonished to take 
horse,’ he answered, *Nay, I will rather abide 
here the chance which it shall please Gkd 
to send me, than to go home and there tobe 
hanged.’ '1^’ says CUderwood,’ he remained 
on fi^t, and was taken when the multitode 
fled’ (History f L 14). Along with other 
captive nobles he was sent to London, but 
the death of James V shortly afterwards 
somewhat changed Henry’s policy. The 
captive nobles were permitted to retom to 
Scotland on p^ing a ransom, and on enter- 
ing into a bond to aid the Ea^^h king—by 
force if necessary — in his scheme for a mar- 
riage of Prince Edward wfch the young 
queen, Mary Stua^ an essential nraliminaiy 
being the recognition of Hinry^s overlord- 
ship. Maxwell, who perhaps more than any 
other Scottish noble had bM inveterate in 
his hostility to England, must have only 
consented to serve the interests of Henry 
from desperation. Nevertheless he now, 
while Beaton was in prison, took occasion 
to show his hostility to him by proposinff 
and getting passed an act that iXl shoula 
have liberty to read the Bible in the Scots 
and English tongue^ provided that * na man 
dispute or hold opmions under the pains 
contenit in the actis of parliament’ (Aeta 
Pari. Scot. iL 46). Along with Lord Someri 
ville he was one of the chief agents of Angus 
in his intrigues with Henry. On the last 
day of October 1643 Maxwell and Somerville 
were captured by the Abbot of Paisley, 
while proceeding with letters to the Earls 
of Oassilis and Qlenoaim, Maxwell being 
sent to the castle of Edinbu^h (Dkamal 
Oaeumsntf, p. 29). On obtaining his liberty 
he joined Lranox in the castle of Qlaupcw. 
and was taken prisoner at its capture 1 April 
164^ but was set at liberty on 8 May fol- 
lowing. on the approi^ of the English fleet 
to Leith roads, uit his firiends or fifilowas 
should take part with the English. Having 
now excited the suspicioBa <n Henry as to 
his fidelity, he was taken prisoner sm sent 
to the Tower. Thereupon lie olfined to serve 
under the Earl of Hertlbrd,with ared cross 
on his snnonr ss a symbol of hisdevotioB to 
England ; and in Oolbber 1646 he was al- 
lovw to letum to Bootlsnd, on delivering 
the castle of Oaeriaverock too Engiirii beep* 
lag. Eaily in November his 1 
o a ptnfs d to Beaton, and he 
a prisnur & D^to; bnt J 
that ho had onfy mads tenns uMi'Bsnry in 
fimr elhis Ufa, ha en IS Jan. 1645^1 
s nuniaiinn. siiil was at ths 1 
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chief iustioe of Aimandale. On 8 June 
1646 he was appointed warden of the west 
marches. He med on 9 Julp of the same 
ym. Bjr his first wife, Janet, daughter of 
Sir WiUisjn Douglas of Drumlanrig, he had 
two sons — ^Robert, sixth baron Maxwell, and 
Hr John Maxwell of Terregles, fourth baron 
Harries [q* ▼•] — and a daughter, Maigaret, 
married, rat, to Ardiibald, sixth earl of An- 
and secondljr to Sir William Baillie of 
ington. By his second wife, Lady Araea 
Stewart, daughter of James, earl of Buchan, 
and widow of Adam, second earl of Both- 
well, he had no issue. 

[Histories of Buchanan, Leslie, and Calder- 
wood ; Diurnal of Occurrents (Bannatyne Club) ; 
State Papers, Henry VIII; Cal. Hamilton Papers, 
▼ol. i.; Sir W illiam Fra8er*B Book of Caerlaverock, 
i. 172>209 ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
li. 816-17.] T. k H. 

MAXWELL, ROBERT (1695-1765), 
writer on agriculture, eldest son of James 
Maxwell of Arkland, Kirkpatriek-Durham, 
Kiroudbrightahire, by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Roben Neilson of Bamcaillie, 
in the same parish, was bom at Arkland in 
1695. The Maxwells had been settled at 
Arkland since the beginning of the seven- | 
teenth century, and the Ncilsons, descended 
from the house of Craigoaflie, Wigton, had ^ 
been proprietors of Bamcaillie since 1587. | 
After receiving an education ' becoming his 
rank,' Maxwell engaged in agriculture, and | 
about 1788 took on a leaae of fourperiods of 
ninetMtt yean a farm of 180 acres, all arable, 
at ^ftonhall, near Edinburgh, the rent oi 
which, paid in money, waa GOL From this 
time he devoted himaw to the improvement I 
of agriculture, and during the fimtl^f of the 
eighteenth cmturv he probably did more than ' 
any other to introduoe or euoounge thepno- 1 
tice of new methods. If he did not initiate 
he wea one of tbe eerliest end most active 
memben of the Society of Improven in the i 
KnowledgeofAgrioultuieinS^Uand, which , 
waaeBUbliahedatEdinbttrghon8Juuel788. 1 
In 1789 he propoaed to the Society for the 
Pfopagetion or Christianity in Swtland a 
aebeme for tbe application of oeruin funds 
in their p o sm ssi on to the eduoation of boys in 
the newpriaetnlse of agrionlture. The co- 
olety invited him to give a foil account of 
tbe ness of tbe root oropa wbiob he propoeed 
to fioW| end the Soeieiy of Improven en* 
oooiifsd bi% bat tbe scheme fell thicii^. 
Itsenwbile MmrweU bed taken tbe lamet 
of tbe workofOieSodely of Improven. 
& wrote « not e little that waa laid before 
end replied to meet of tbe inqniriee 
whicb were sent In ftom ell perta of the 


country. He had besides the management 
of his own farm, where he appears to have 
paid more attention to experiments than to 
making a profit, and he supervised improve- 
ments on the estates of the great land pro- 
prieton. Among those who availed them- 
selves of his advice and assistance was John, 
second earl of Stair. In 1748 he published 
* Select Transactions of the Society of Im- 
proven,’ Ac., Edinburgh, Svo. This valuable 
work, a large portion of which consists of 
Maxwell’s contributions, contains many sug- 
gestions which were then new to Scotian^ 
such as the efficacy and the mode of burning 
clay or subsoil, the method of cutting seed 
potatoes and of planting them, the rotation 
of crops, root crops, and the enclosing of 
land, in addition to much useful information 
on the a^culture and manufactures of Scot- 
land. On the dissolution of the Societv of 
Improvers, in consequence of the death of 
nwly all its founders, Maxwell transferred 
his energies to the Edinbu^h Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, lienees. Manu- 
factures, ana Agriculture, which took its 
place. 

In 1745 Maxwell succeeded his father in 
the estate of Arkland, but by this time he had 
exhausted his somewhat slender resources. 
He had to surrender the lease of his farm at 
Oliftonl^, and in 1749 he became insolvent. 
At the instance of his oreditore Arkland was 
Bold, 9 Jan. 1750, for 10,804/. Scots to John 
Ooltart of Areeming. 

After this period Maxwell earned hb liv- 
ing by acting as land valuer and supervisor 
of improvements, while hb wife probably 
became a shopkeeper * betwixt James's and 
Wardrem's Courte m the north side of the 
Lawn Market at Edinburgh* (Advertise- 
ment in the Practical BcemaUer, 2nd edit. 
1750). He did not, however, relax hb 
efforts for the improvement of agriculture. 
He had before this time endeavoured to ob- 
tain the ealablbhment of a lectnreahip or 
a class in sgrioultra at Edinburg Univer- 
aity, and Lord Stab and the Society of Im- 
proven had been favourable to the aeheme. 
Unable, however, to aoeomplisb thb design, 
Msxwell, 'without tbe patitmsge of any 
public body, and enooun^ ^ mdividuab 
only,’ gave pnblie leotures on agiienltare in 
Edmbuigh in 1756. CUs le0tuiea,piobi^j 
the of the kud dalivered m Qieat 
Britaini were attended by many of the 
fonneft and landownem m the distriet, 
and Ire waa strongly niged to vablisb them. 
Two of Urem were priiuM in ue 'Freetieal 
H uBh a ndm n n , bebi a OoUeetki of liiBeei- 
laaeous on Husbandly/ Sdinboigb. 
1757,dvo» nU died at Kenftew, in Ibalioaaa 
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nf liis son-in-law, James King, on 17 May oonnoO, and protested that by his assuranoe 
1766. to Sir James Johnstone he diould not be 

Harwell married Mamret, daughter of answerable for certain Maxwells, and that 
Bailie Montgomery of Edinburgh, who pie- he did not include in the assurance any of 
deceased him, leaving six daughters. the Johnstones who had taken part in the 

In addition to the works mentioned above, late conflict P. C v. 280). On 
MaxWell probably e^ted and wrote parts of 7 July he was denounced a rebel for not ap- 
' A Treatise concerning the Manner of Fal- pearing togive his advice r^rarding the quiet- 
lowing of Ground, ftc., by the Society for mg of Uie £>rden (%b. p. S0(^. Sh^y uere- 
Lnproving in the ^owledge of Agriculture,’ after he was warded in Emnbuzgh Oastle, 
Edmbuign, 1724, 8 vo. He al3o published but on the 24th was released on promisinff 
* The Pwtical Beemaster,’ &c., Edinburgh, to give caution within three days to kem good 
1747. 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1750; reprinted in John rule p. 741). On 22 March 169^ he 
Reid’s * Srots Gardiner,’ Edinburgh, 1766. was barged, under pain of rebellion, to ap- 
[Select Transactioos of the Society of Im- Rear brfore the council on 6 June to und^ 

S oTers, passim ; Thomas Murray’s Literary wch order as would be givmi him for the 
istory of Galloway, 2nd edit. pp. 167-74; quieUng of the west march (*. p. 648). 
M'Xerlie’s Lands and their Owners in Galloway, He failed to do so, and was stbMquently im- 
ir. 227, 803.] W. A S. H. prisoned in Tantallon Oastle, but on pton^ 

mg to make his men answesahle to justice, 
MAXWELL, WILLIAM, flfth Basok he was released on 11 Sept. (t 6 . vL 81). On 
ELsbbibs (d. 1608), was the eldest son of 20 Nov. he and others were required to sub- 
John, fourth baron Herries [q. v.l ^ his mit their feud witih the laud of Jbhnstone to 
wife Agnea, daughter of the third Baron arbitration (tb, p. 46), which he agreed to do, 
Herries. While still Master of Herries he but protests that he should ’reservehis duty 
was, on 16 Oct. 1580, elected a gentleman of of blood and friendship to the Lord Maxwell,’ 
the chamber (Heg. P. C. ScotL iii. 823). On and the king admitted hia protest (aft. p. 91). 
26 Jan. 1582-^ he was chosen a member of On 17 June he was temporarily reappointM 
the privy council in place of bis father, who warden of the west mai^ in succession to 
died on the 20tb (ib. p. 548). On 9 June Sir John Oarmichael, who bad a short time 
1687 be became warden of tne west march previously been muzdered (ib, p. 117), and 
(t 6 . iv. 168). On 81 Jan. following he was, on 6 July the keeping of the castle of Looh- 
however, denounced a rebel for not entering maben was given to (^. p. 128) ; but on 
before the council certain of his dependents 18 Aug. the wardency was confemd on Sir 
charged with oppression and depredations (ib. James Johnstone (ib.f. 155). This provoked 
p. 2&), and on 5 Feb. was agam summoned the jealousy of the Maxwe^, and on 20 May 
to appear before the council on 5 March (t5. I 6 O 1 Hemes was charged to answer for a 
p. 24o). On the 20 th the general assembly new design against Jonnstone (ib. p. 240). 
also handed in a complaint agunst him and On 20 Nov. he and others in Dumfries were 
othere for attending mass in Dumfries (Gai/- denounced for contravening the acts of parlia^ 
DEBWOOD, iv. 657) ; but already on 16 Feb. ment * agiunst saying and nearing mass and 
he had made his submission to the king (^. entertaining priests/ and were summoned 
p. 677). On 8 March he was therefore re- before the couneU on 17 Dea (ib. p. 812), 
leased from the horn (JR^. P. C. Booth iv. with which summons they complied ( 18 . p. 
258); and on theSthhe came underan ohlig^ 827). On his appearance he was, however, 
tion neither to hear norsuffer mass to he said waraed in Edinburgh Castle for not entering 
within bis wardening, and also to repair to James Murray to answer for the daughter 
the kirk of Dumfries for the hearing of the of Sir James Carmichael (t5. p. 816), but on 
aemons p. 259). On 1 Aug. 1588 be 8 Jan. he was released on giving sursty to 
was appointea a commissioner for executing repair to the burgh of Edinburgh and tnere 
the act against the SMnish Armada. lemain during the king’s pleasure («(«p. 712). 

About 14 Oct. 1606 Herries, to avenge On 9Feb. he appearBd,ana bound himself not 
the dmighter of John, seventh or eighth to harbour Joon Hanulton sod other Jesuits, 
bam Muwell in 1698, came in com- and to defend and support the minister of 
of about time hundred of the Max- Dumfries in his ofliee and in the disdpline 
wells to Lodnrbie to attack the Johnstones, of thekijk(A.p.862). Ontlio28thlisoanie 
but the latter had much the best of the under an obligutioin not to asdst Lord 
encounter, many of the Maxwells being wdlandhkieMlioQSseocinplJCSi(4l»Pi8MA 
dain, sad others taken prisoner (Monu, lb May 1609 tim assembly ofthelMdori^ 
194-6; OasniwooUt v. 886 )^ that bo should be placed in cbaige of uadnis» 
On 8 Mim 1605-6 be sppeeied befotetne tmfabie better i nat n ietioB aadeo nflfiati s n 
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in the trath| in caee he renaired to Edin- 
burgh; but it tree reportea in Norember 
that he had etayed a ehort time in 
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of liOthiui^ he had fire sone— John, sixth 
bazon Herrios, Sir William of Gribton, Sir 
Robwt of Sweetheart, Edward, and James 
— and two daughters : Elisabeth, lady 
Ur^ll, and Margaret, lady Parton. 

fBeg. F. 0. Scotl. Tols. iii-Ti. ; Histories of { 
Osldenrood and Spotiswood; Moysie's Memoirs 
(Bannatyne Olub); Sir William Fraser’s Book of | 
Oaerlsverock, i. 671 . 684; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wo^), ii. 820.] T. F. ^ 

MAXWELL, WILLIAM, fifth Eabl 
or Nithsdalb (1076-1744), Jacobite, eldest 
son of Robert, fourth earl, by La^ Lucy 
Dotmlas, was bom in 1676. On 26 May 
1696 he was returned heir to his father. 
He was in 1699 in Paris, where on 2 March 
he signed a marriage oontract with Lady 
Winined Herbert, firth and youngest daugh- 
ter of William, first marquis of PowU. 
Doubtless while in Paris he paid homage to 
the exiled sorereign at St. Germains. He 
dso maintained the hereditary attachment 
of his fkmily to the churoh of Rome { and 
in 1703 some of the presbyterian minuters 
assembled a number of countrymen and at- 
tacked his house of Terregles, on pretence of 
searohinff it for Jesuits and priests. The case 
came bslors the Justiciary court on 1 Feb. 
1704, and he was deprived m the office of here- 
ditary steward of Xirkoudbright. He was 
mentioned in the Duke of Perth’s * Instruo- 
tioai’ in 1704 as a Jaoobit^ and as having in- 
terest in Nithsdaie and Galloway (Hooxs, 
Otrrmpmdmr 0 f i. 229) ; and in a Jacobite 
* Memoir’ of 3 Jan. 1707 as puissant and a 
eatholio (4ft. ii 901). Ha was also one of 
the nobles who in 1707 signed an agreement 
for a rl^ (4ft. p. 988). On 90 Nov. 1712, 
in view or eventualities lesultinff ftnm his 
support of the Stuart oause, ne signed 
a oontract disposing of his estates to his 
eldest son, and reaenring to himself only a 
inherent. 

In October 1718 Nithsdaie, along with 
Vieeount Kenmttre[see Gonnov, Wiuian, 
rixlh Visooim Kimfuna], joined the Eng- 
Ikh Jeeohilee under Derwentwmter. He is 
tlm ^Willie' of the Jacohiteeong, * Renmuie’a 
up end awn. WUUa.* fhw or none of hie 
own dape n ae nt i jM^ed him, and at the 
battle or Aueton m wee one of the eom- 
mandara of the g e n l l emwi volnateeia. He 
was tahen prieoner as the batik, and eent 
m the Toiw of London. At hie trial in 


January following he, like Kenmure, made 
a rather abject declaration of penitence, ex- 
cusing his consent to join the rebels on the 
gxonnd that, having been summoned by the 
government to Edmbuigh, he was, on ac- 
count of his feeble health, afiraid to risk the 
possibility of imprisonment. His humiliating 
protestationa were of no avail, and he was 
sentenced to be beheaded on 24 Feb. along 
with the other Jacobite nobles, Kenmure, 
Derwentwater, Oamwath, Widdnngton, and 
Naim. The kst three were rrorieved. The 
Countess of Nithsdaie, after adimcult journey 
to London, succeeded in gaining entrance to 
the palace of St. Jame^ and thmw heiseJf at 
the king’s feet beseeching mercy for her hus- 
band, but her importunities were fruitless. 
Determined, however, not to be baffled, she 
obtained sccess to her husband in the Tower, 
accompanied by some ladies, on the night be- 
fore the day fixed for the execution, and. 
disguisiim hun in a hood and doak, deoeivea 
theguarAand enabled him to leave the prison 
with her. He was conveyed to Dover dis- 
guiaed in a livery coat by a servant of the 
Venetian ambassador, and there he hired a 
small boat, which conveyed him to Cdaia. 
The king on learning his escape merely said 
that it waa * the best thi^ a man in his con- 
dition could have done.’ 'Ene House of Lords, 
on 21 Jan. 1728, decided that onW the life- 
rent of his estates was forfeited!^ but his 
honours were attainted. Nithsdaie joined the 
Chevalier in Rome, and died there 20 March 
1744. Hia wife, who wrote a narrative of 
his escape, publi^ed in the * Tranaactions of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,’ voL i., 
set tail for Bnigea on 19 July 1716, and joined 
her husband at Rome, where she ^ed in May 
1749. They had one son, William, commonly 
called Lord Maxwell, to whom hia estates 
gMed, and a daughter, Anne, married to Lord 

KneUer painted portraits of both the esrl 
and countess; that of the fonadr belongs to 
the Earl of Kintore, and that of the countess 
to tha present Baron Harriet. There are 
engravings of the eaii and countess, from 

originals at Terregles, in Sir William Friaeris 
*BookofOserlaveiooL’ 

[Histories cf the BebtUioa in 1716 by Fatten, 
and Chambeiv; Hookek Oerreepondenca 
{Boxlmi;|he Qnb); Kaamtive by ledy Winifred 
Wnswill m TianmetioMof the ScMfteb of Anti- 
qnariee of fieoHiiwI, veL L ; Hepvoith Dfason’e 
Her Mmeit/k Tow. K 88L4M (n detaM 
eonatortheeneipe); Jee»*tFnaendersanii thek 
tal-TT ; 


tn, pp. oa^n; State Mris, xv. 76t- 
808; ttrWIUknFkimriiBosfrefChsriavimd^ 
i SoottU 
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MAXWELL, WILLIAM (17^1818), 
friend of Dr. Johnson, bom 24 Ang. 1782, 
was eldest son of John Maxwell of Falkland, 
in Donagh puidi, oo. Monaghan, archdeacon 
of Ologfaer 17 62-83, by his first wife, Isabella, 
danffhter of ^e Her. John Leayens of Aidee, 
CO. liduth. He was admitted a pensioner at 
Trinity GoUege, Dublin, where he was elected 
scholar in 1760 and mduated B.A. 1762, 
M.A. 1766, B.D. and D.D. 1777 (Tonn, Ora^ 
duates, p. ^1). His health snilbred through 
study, and he travelled abroad with his rela- 
tive, Lord Famham, until it was re-esta- 
blished. About 1766 he was introduced to 
Johnson by George Grierson, the government 
printer at Dublin. For several years he was 
assistant preacher at the Temple Church 
when the Kev. Gregory Sharpe, D.D., was 
master ; in 1776, through the favour of his 
relative, the Hon. Henry Maxwell, bishop 
of Meath, he obtained the rectoi^ of Mount 
Temple, co. Westmeath. On hu return to 
Ireland, Johnson, who had been for many 
years his ^social friend,’ and alwa^ * spoke of 
cum with a very land regard,’ took an affect- 
ing leave of him. His house at Falkland was 
of considerable sise, with a good library, 
the relics of which are preserved at Trough 
Lodge, the seat of the Ancketills. When ne 
was required to reside more regularly on his 
benefice, he resigned the rectoiy, and about 
1780 removed to Bath, allowing the house 
at Falkland to fall into ruins. It is, how- 
ever, asserted that he was there at the time 
of the rebellion, and that the rebels fired 
into his bedroom to kill him. He died at 
Bennett Street, Bath, 8 Sept. 1818, and was 
buried in Walcot Church, where his widow 
erected to his memory an enormous monu- 
ment, with the family escutcheon and the 
motto, * Je suis pifit.^ His first wife was 
Anne, eldest daughter of William Burrell 
Massingberd of Oimbv, Lincolnshire, whom 
ha mained on 6 Dee. 1777, and by whom he 
had four ehildreiL Three of them died with- 
out issue ; the youngest, Anna, married at 

S uaen Square Cnapal, Bath, on 21 Jan. 1818, 
’enry Francis Lyte[q.v.l and diedatBenj 
Head, Brixham, Devonu^re, 7 Jan. 1866. 
Maxwell’s first died at Bath, and amna 
time later he married in Ireland Miss Jana 
Ellis, who died without issue 21 May 1847, 
aged 62, and was bnried by bar husband’s 
sue in Waloot OhuidL He left by his will 
baqniests Ibr the better adueathm of thapoor 
at Donagh; ontiwoldaalMMd-lloQsaatOlaa- 
loogh in that parish waa placed an inieriplum 
ta^ afiiwt that itwaa Imito in 1821 from Us 
listdasigBS. Two oval poctcaita in pastel of 
the iiat Ills. MmwaU and her son,hoth dated 
1784 and rignad by Sir Thomas Lawsans% 


and one of Dr. Maxwell, not dated or rigned, 
are in the possession of Miss H(^. 

Maxwell was vary proud of his friendship 
with Johnson, oofying him * in wig, generm 
sppearanoe, and in manner.’ He fiirnished 
Boswell with oonrideraUe ooUeotanea (in 
whidi some of the doctor’s best sayings are 
embodied) on Johnson’s life befm 1770. The 
greater pert of them were inserted in Boa- 
well, 1st edit. i. 886-46, but some fiivthav 
anecdotes were riven by him in the addi- 
tions to the second edition. He issaid to have 
written some political pamphlets, one on the 
Falkland Islands, and anothsr addressed to 
Pitt on taxation as it affected Ireland. 

[Gent. Meg. 1819, pt. i. p. ft; Monlfiaad's 
litenture of JBeth, BupplemeDt, pp. 7-8 ; Shii^ 
Wb Monaghan, pp. 180 l. 2, 2f9; J. Silvister’a 
Waloot Church, p. 47 ; Isaao Taylor’s Family 
Pen, i. 298-800; Boawell, edk Cioksv, 1881, i. 
878, ed. Hill, ii. 116; T. Hutohinaon’s Diary 
i. 480; information from hia graait-gmndaon, 
Mr. H. MaxweU Lyta. O.B.] W. F. 0. 

MAXWELL, WILLIAM HAMILTON 
(1792-1860), Irish novelist, bom at Newry, 
eo.Down, in 1792 (BepuUro/MatrkuUttwiu, 
Trinity OoUeyr, Deblm)^ waa son of James 
Maxwell, merchant, a descendant of the 
Maxwells of Caerlaverock, who had come 
from Nithsdale to Ireland. His mother was 
a daughter of William Hamilton, of good 
ikmily. Maxwell was educated at Dr. fien- 
derson’s school, and on 7 Dea 1807, at the 
age of fifteen, entered Trinity College, Dub- 
Im. Though he wasted his time, he is said 
to have graduated with some wtinetion. 
He is prcmably identical with the William 
'Henry’ Maxwell who proceeded B.A. in 
1812. Maxwell iqqmars to have ureviously 
entered the army. According to tne ' Army 
List,’ 1813, ' Hamilton Maxwell ’ obtained a 
captaincy in the 42nd fbot on 14 May 1812. 
He seems to have subseqnently traimrsed 
himself to the 88th regiment (^IlhuitraUA 
Ltmim Winw, 25 Jan. 1861 ; efi ArmylM^ 
1816, p. 669). He waspvesent in the reniii- 
tular campaigns end at Waterloo. 

On the ug |||0 fbcCSS hO 1^ 

tamed to New^ and epenl some yette 
deeuhoiily, reeling, hunting, and ahooring. 
Having anticipate hia AUure income ly 
eonirming fiir ready money certain laaaes 
gimitad w his hthm as tenant for lift, and 
peingbaoHBsdinliiaexpsetationofan aonfs 
fatnna by an informality in her wiU, ha 
apiliad for n eoaniisrion U the tani^ 
maa in Booth AmariciL but tha &iend who 
waa te haveebtaoiod It for him fneppovtaHly 
died. BhotdyaftsvwaribhamanMhiift^ 
tame Wmaiyiage, and todkhefyeiiaia. In 
l0iO & Aiti&iay of Atma^ gave Um 



tho rectory of Ballagh in Ckmnemftn, a place 
deatltute of opngregation, but aboundi^ in 
mne. In retbement. at a shooting-Io^ at 
Bally croy, he wrote mg first noveli ' O'Hara/ 
whidi was iaaued anonymouslyiand met with 
no Bttooeaa. He seems to have become un- 
settled <mee more ; but the Marquis of Sligo, 
with whom he was on friendly terms, gave 
him a house rent firee to retain him at Ballagli. 
His ^ Wild Sports of the West/ published in 
1882, brought him some i^utation as a sort- 
ing and military nov^t, and earned the 
praim of Professor Wilson in ‘Noctes Am- 
broaianm' (November 1882) as the work of 
a true sportsman. He next published his 
best-known work, ' Stories from Waterloo/ 
lor which Oolbum gave him 800/. Besides 
contributing to ‘Bentley’s Misoellany’ and 
the ‘ Dublin University Magasine/ Muwell 
wrote a variety of sketches and novels, chiefly 
on sportiv or milita^ subjects. He also 
wrote a ‘ Lifs of the Duke of Wellington/ 
which was afterwards repeatedly reissued by 
other hands, sometimes in a condensed form. 
His ‘ History of the Rebellion in 1706’ was 
avowedly meant as a corrective to Madden’s 
‘Lives of United Irishmen.' Maxwell is said 
to have been deprived of his living in 1844 
lor non-residence (Oonov). He made no 
provision for the future, and after spending 
several years in ill-heal^ and distress he re- 
tired to Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, where 
he died on 29 Deo. 1850. 

MaxwelL who was dever and sociable, 
wrote rapidly, and originated the rollickii^ 
style of fiction whioh reached its height in 


style of fiction whi 
Lever’s ‘Harry Loi 
ha was tall and gc 


uer.' In a 
looking. 1 


pearwoe 
^ere is a 


portrait and a eul^ of him u the * Dublin 
university Magasine/ xviii. 220. 

Besides editing the * Militaiy and Naval 
Almanack' for IM, and contributing to a 
volume on ‘Sporting’ (London, 1888) by 
‘Nimrod ’(le. Onarles James Appwdey), Max- 
well publiahed the following: 1. ‘ 0^aara,or 






SkatahM,' S ToU. Londoiu 18SS. 8. 'Tka 
Field Book, or Sporte and Pastiines of the 
United Singdom/ London, 1833. 4. ‘StorisB 
of Walirioo,' London, 1881 5. ‘The Dark 
Lady of Donna;' a novel, London, 1884 
(b Lei^ Ratoble's ‘libreiy of Romanoe’). 
n, ‘ My Lift,’ a novel in o voLa, London, 
ISSfi^efterwarda^in 1888, appearing aa* The 
Advenloiea of iBpliin Blaka,’ in 1 voL, of 
whioh there weie varioee latar edttiona. 
7. ‘ 'Ehe Bivonae, or Btorisa of lha Ftninaular 
Wtt/Sw^Loi^l^ a ‘ThiVio- 


ISHl a‘LifboftheIbk»idWelUi«lcm,Mhm 


8 vols., London, 1889-4L 10. ‘The Expedi- 
tion of Major ap Owen to the Lakes of £il- 
Ismey/ contributed to the ‘Picnic Papers’ 
by various hands, and edited by G[harlea] 
D[ickenaj^ London, 1841. 11. ‘Rambling 
RecoUec^nB of aSoldier of Fortune/Dublin, 
1842. 12. ‘The Fortunes of Hector O'Hal- 
loran and his Man, Mark Antony O’Toole/ 
with illustrations % John Leech, London, 
1842->8. 18. ‘ Wanderings in' the Highlands 
and Islands, with Sketch^ taken on the Scot- 
tish Border/ being a sequel to ‘ Wild Sports 
of the West/ 2 vou., London, 1844. 14. ‘ Pe- 
ninsular Sketches/ by actors on the scene, 
edited by W. H. Maxwell, 2 vols., London, 
1846. 16. ‘ Hints to a Soldier on Service/ 
2 vols., London, 1846. 16. ‘ Histoi^ of the 
Irish Rebellion in 1798, with Memoirs of the 
Union and Emmet’s Insurrection in 1803,' 
London, 1845. 17. ‘ Captain O'Sullivan, or 
Adventures, Civil, Military, and Matrimonial, 
by a Gentleman on half-pay/ 8 vols., Lon- 
don, 1846. 18. ‘ Hillside and Border Tales 
(Sketches), with Legends of the Cheviots 
and Lammermuir/ 2 vols., London, 1847. 
19. ‘ Barry O’Linn, or Luck is Eveiythi^;’ 
a novel in 8 vols., London, 1848. 20. ‘ The 
Irish Movements : their Rise, Progres^and 
certain Termination, with a few broad £Qnts 
to Patriots and Pikemen/ London, 1848. 
21. ‘Erin-go-bragb, or Irish Life Pictures/ 
2 vols., London, 1859 (edited, with a biogra- 
phical sketch, by Dr. Maginn). 22. ‘Te- 
rence O’Shaughnessy’s First Attempt to get 
Married,' pubBshed m ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany/ 
and afterwards republished m ‘Tales from 
Bentley / London, 1869. There Is no reason to 
believe that ‘ The Hamilton Wedding ; aHu- 
morous Poem on the Marriage of Lady Susan,’ 
Lanark, 1888, asorabed to Msxweu in the 
British Museum Catalogue, is really by him. 

[Basidat authoritiaa mentionad, saa Wabb'a 
Oonapaadlum of Irish Biog. ; Gant. Mag. 1861 
pt. C p. 874 ; Timas, 16 Jan. 1861 ; Globa, 
18 Jan. 1861.] T. B. 8, 

MAXWELL, SiB WILLIAM STIR- 
LINO, Babt. (1818-1878), historian. [Bee 
SxiBUDro-MarwxLL.] 

MAXWELL-INQLI8, Mm. MARGA- 
RET (1774-1848), Scottish poetess. [See 
IXUUi^ 

MAY. [Bee also Msr.] 

MAY, BAPTIST (1629-1696), keepw of 
the privy puiee to Oharlse n, born in 1629, is 


belioventohave been a son m Sir Humphrey 
May [q. v J by^ firet wHb Jane (A W6), 
aaslir of William Uv3^ U8. 


8601, 1 147 6), and to have been namod alUr 
bio uain hf BsgtMl Hkha or 
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May 


May 


Hickes, first yisoount Oampden [|q. t.] His 
namei however, does not appear in a family 
pedigree, and his claim to oe a son of Sir 
Humphrey is ignored by John Nichols in his 
< ^cestershire,’ and by Lord Braybrooke in 
his note on the May family in Pepys’s * Diary* 
^1864*, ii. 242). Baptist was probaDly educated 
in France, and there doubtless first became 
known to Charles II. In 1648 he was, with 
his relative Charles May, in attendance upon 
the Duke of York while at sea^^Ch/. of Cla- 
rendon Papers, i. 445) ; in 1654 he appears 
in a list or the duke’s creditors (fb, ii. 304). 
In August 1660 Charles appointed him re- 
ratrar in the court of chancery (Cal State 
Pap^Sy Dom. s.a. p. 218). May showed his 
gratitude by rendering himself indispensable 
to the king in his private pleasures. With 
Kochester, the Eilligrewa Henry Savile, and 
Sir Fleetwood Sheppard [q. v.l he generally 
attended those select parties which enlivened 
the evenings of Charles in the apartments of 
his mistresses. Wood seems to include him 
in his denunciation of Sheppard as a debau- 
chee and an atheist, while Pepya calls him 
roundly a ^ court pimp.’ He was certainly a 
frequent and lavish entertainer of the king 
and his friends at his lodgings, first at White- 
hall and afterwards at St. James’s, and he 
seems to have rivalled William Chiffinch 
[q. V.], the king’s closet keeper, in the at* 
tentions which he showed the king. He was 
rewarded in 1665 by a grant of * several 
parcels of ground in Pall Mall Fields for 
Duilding thereon a square of thirteen or four- 
teen neat and good houses/ and of the high- 
way from Channg Cross to St. James’s (ti6. 
16^, p. 204h In April 1665 be sailed with 
the Duke of Y ork in toe Royal Charles against 
the Dutch (^. p. S21), ana in the same year 
he was appomtM kee]^r of the privy purse, in 
succession to Viscount Fitzhi^ng. Large 
sums of money passed through his brads, and, 
like William CniBSnch rad his brother, he de- 
veloped a taste for valuable pcturea, possess- 
ing, among others, a fine portrait of Moll 
Davis playing a guitar, by Sir Peter Lely. 
He also krat a fine stud of horses. In Easter 
week 1675 he rode his horse ^Thumper’ 
against the king’s * toraiim hone Blew Gap.’ 
In April 1680 two of nis nones ran matches 


at Newmarket, rad in October 1682 his 
*Whim’ was a winner Qfinx, Olde 
markitt Qtfsnder, p. 21). He was made dark 
ol the worin under Sir Ghristopher Wren 
at Windsor Castle, and nndertooa extensive 
alterations and repain there in 1071. Evelyn 
speaks of him as a friend, and in Jannary of 
tnis year May supported Ldy’s and Evelyn’s 
leeonmiendation of QrinUng GKbbons to the 
king, witli the lesnlt that Otbboos found 


ample employment at Windsor. May had 
been returned for Midhurst, vice Sir John 
Lewkenor, deceased, in 1670 (Metwme of 
Members tf Pari i. 529, 564, 567). His 
duties as chief briboy agent of the court* 
had long previously familiunsed him with the 
usages of the House of Commons. His skill 
was conspicuous in 1660, when, under Buck- 
ingham’s direction, he prepared the passage 
of a bill for the long’s divorce $ at the lak 
moment, however, to nis no small embarrass- 
ment, Charles told him * it would not do ’ 
(Bubnet, Otm TimSy i. 262). Burnet attri- 
butes his undoubtedly gwt influence over 
Charles to an exact similarity between his 
tastes and those of his master. May did not, 
however, share the king’s predih otions for a 
French paid policy and the church of Rome. 
He seems to nave fallen from Tavour before 
Charles’s death, and retired to Windsor, for 
which borough he was returned to parliament 
in 1690, together with Sir Ohristoj^er Wren, 
but the election was declared vAid by order 
of the house dated 17 May 1690 (Oommond 
Journals, x. 350, 419)> He was returned for 
Thetford, vice William Harbord, a few days 
later. May died in London on 2 May 16^. 
His portrait is said by Walpole to have been 
intr^uced on the ceiling of St. George’s Hall, 
Windsor, by Verrio, who represents the cour- 
tier in a periwig as a spectator of Christ healing 
the sick. His name is still commemorated by 
'Babmaes Mews' at the top of Wells Street. 
St. James’s. In* New Remarks of London* 
^1732) * Bab’s Meuse or Bab’s Mays Meuse ’ 
is entered as being in Jermyn Street. In 
Pine’s map, 1742, it is figurea as * Babmay’s 
mewse,’ and soalsoinHorwood’s map, 1792. 

May is stated by Le Neve to have been 
immanied, but to have loft issue natural. A 
son Charles was under age on 23 Jan. 1688- 
1689, when his fother made his will. A Bap- 
tist Mra, possibly another son, was residiim 
hy the High Briage, Hammersmith, in 178^ 
and was a trustee of the news in the church 
there. He was in 1739 aliK> appointed *yeo- 
mra of the kinj/s carriages,’ a^ost which he 
held until 1758 (FkVJXMm, Momsnersmith). 

[Diet of Architsctnie, v. 53; Evriyn's Diary, 
i 882, ii. 58, 54 ; Walpole’s AoeedoCss, 1849, 
p. 558 ; Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, p. 849: 
Bteinniaa’s Mrs. MyddelUn, p. 55; ^wlaod 
Daviss's Diary (Camdsn 8pe.).pp. 21,88, 84, 85 ; 
Tigbe rad l^vis’s Annate of Windsor, 18M, U. 
449 ; Fisher’s Tombs in 8t. Panl’s, 1884, p. 108 ; 
Woofs AthenmOaoa.ed.Bli«,ir. 828; Gmngsrii 
Blog. Hist iv. 186 ; Obstin. of Lord Olsrendonte 
Idfo, 1759, Fp. 888, 855, 488 ; LattmUte Briif 
BsiaiUoB ; Notss and Qiisrisa, 5th aov. v* 8^ 
eth eiv. X. 525 ; Bomst’s Histay of Ms o«n 
Ti8M|,L 262, 479, 804; BtrisUtettlte Qositti sf 
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Eogland, t « M4 ; WhaatUr and Ctinningham*f 
London, art. 'Babmam ICewv;' Add. MS. 28199, 
f. BIJ T. 8. 

MAT, GEORGE AUGUSTUS OHI- 
OHESTER (1815-1892), Lruh judge, born 
at Bdfkst in 1815, was son of Eawm Mot, 
reetor of Bel&st, by Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Sinclair of Fort- William, oo. 
Antrim. He was educated at Shrewsbury 
School and at Magdalene Oollege, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A.in claMical honours 
in 1888, uroceeded M.A in 1841, and was 
elected fSellow. Called to the Irish bar in 
Hilary term 1844, he soon acquired oonsider- 
aUejmctice in chancery, and was made Q.C. 
in im. In 1887 he edit^ the first volumes 
of the Irish * Law Reports.’ In 1878 he was 
elected a bencher of the kings’ inns, and in 
the following year was appomted legal ad- 
viaer at Dublin Castle. On 27 Nov. 1675 
Ito was made attom^-general by Mr. Disraeli, 
and on 6 Feb. 1677 was creatM lord-chief- 
justice of Ireland, and sworn of the urivy 
council. On 1 Jan. 1878 hswu transferred 
to Uie high court of justice as premdent of 
thequeeirs bench division and constituted an 


isTi n. 114). He matneulat^ al Oxfbid 
ten 81. MhiV (MImc cn S5 Ocl. 1588, 
fftauated BUL esiTMaieh 
leoaM aludHil of the M ^H Teonle in 
liOfi (fbmaL Atam* Ctson. IIW^IA 
ULtm. liTiMinaiylHMU 


ojleio lord iust^ of appeal, retaining the 
title of lord cnief iustioe of Ireland. In this 
capacity ha shoula have presided at the trial 
of Charles Stewart Parnell and his oon- 
flsderates in the oonspiraoy against payment I 
of rent in 1880-1, but having (6 Dm.) dis- ' 
missed a motion to the postponement of the 
trial, he was loudlv accusM of partiality 
by m paitiaana of the trayeraers, and in 
oonsaqnenoe did not sit duriim the subse- 
quent prooeadiupi. Owing to fiiling health 
he raaijraed in 1887. He died on l5 Aug. 
1808. may was a learned, painstaking, and 
impartial judge. He married in 1858 Olivia, 
fourth daughtar (d. 1876) of Sir Matthew 
Barrington, bait., and had iasua. 

[Irish law Times, U Jaa. 1887; Royal 
Kaltadar, 1866 ; Law Tiami, 80 Aug. 1898 : 
Tiiaia, 18 aid 10 Ncv.. 6 aad 11 Dec. 1880. aad 
17 Aug. 1808 : Dahlia Oaaette, 8 The, 1878, 
9 Feb. 1877; Thom'i Irish Abaaium, 1871-8; 
Baihi*ePeenMi;e aad Baroaetage; Ha^bBook 
of Dignitim. ed. Ookerby.] X. R. 

MAT, Sin HUMPHREY (1578-1680), 
et a taaman, bom in 1578, was mnrth aim of 
Blebard May, dtiaen and maiebant layto 
of London, and of Mayfiald, Suaata, by hit 
wEb Mm BOkimlan (Kionou, Lmmtm 
iv. 518; Duuwiy, JRqpe of Chelai 
Be matriculeted el Oxfbid 


of the king’s privy chember (Qtl. State 
Pemiv, Dorn. 160^10, p. 66). He was 
M.r. to Beeralston from October 1605 to 
1611, Westminster in 1614, Lancaster in 
1621-2, Leicester in 1624-5, Lancaster in 
1625, and Leicester in 1626, and again in 
1628^. His eondliatoiy disposition com- 
mended him to the toour of James I and 
Charles I, but he possessed much real ability 
wd considerable knowledge of affiuis ; while 
in parliament he displayed oonspicuous talent 
as debater ahd tacucian. On 26 Nov. 1607 
he was granted a part reversion of the clerk- 
ship of the coun^ of the Star-chamber, a 
grant renewed on 17 July 1609 (ib. pp. 884, 
530). With his wife he had a grant, with 
eurvivorahip, of a pension of 16s. a day on 
28 May 1611 (ib. p. 88); and on 5 Ang. he 
was awarded two hundM marks per annum 
^for official services’ p. 67); and on 
10 Dec. the grant in reversion of a clerkship 
of the signet (ib. p. 99). In January 1612- 
1618 he was Imighted at Newmarket (Mr- 
OALl^ Book tf KnighU^ p. 164). ^ 

His infiuenoe at court was now very great. 
*8ir Hum. May can make any suitor, he they 
never so honest, disliked by the king,’ writes 
John Cusack to Sir Ralph W inwood on llNov. 
1615 (Cal. State Fapere, Dorn. 1611-1618, 
p. 827^ In January 1618 he was appointed 
surveyor of theoourt of wards (ib. p. 51 4) ; ana 


surveyor or tneoourt or wards (t8. p. 514) ; ana 
on 9 March following, by the mediation of 
the lord chamberlain (Lm Pembroke) and 
the Countess of Bedford with Buckingham, 
was appointed ehanoellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster (&. 1611-18 p. 625, 1^8-5 p. 
558). On 6 March 1624-5 he was admitted 
a member of Gray’s Inn (Fobteb, Register^ 
and on the ensuing 28 March he became a 
privy councillor. On May chiefly fell the 
I onerous and often hopeleet task of oefeoding 
Charles and Buckingham in the House ca 
Oommons firom the attacks of the opposition. 
In July 1625 he supported Sir Edwin Sandys 
in arguing egainst the committal of Richard 


ktag had deterflsined to ask to a tother eid- 
lee&m of topaage and poundage, May, fore- 
eeeing the vimous reeietance which would 
be made, reamved to keep back the proposed 
motion until ho had amt Sir John cliot to 
lumooBtiatewitb Bnckingham. On 6 Aug. 
ho atrovu to jnelify Buekingham’e foreign 
policy in the initiated ny Sir Fraiiida 

Seymour. Meanwhile, in privnte, he waa 
vi g e o ens l y l e mon i rr e ti n g with the dnhe on 
the luahnnn of hiaVSW («£ CU. SMo 
iVm,lkinul627.A^^ Inthohmtad 
dohnte wkidi ame on fli Ma^ 1898 on 
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the miegoyenunent of the kingdom he could 
only plead on the part of the cabinet that 
the house should foi^ye and forget. On 
8 June, when Eliot in his great speech on 
the.kin^s foreign declared that * to 

this French war the Palatinate had been 
sw^dedj* 'May hastily arose to interrupt 
him. Eliot, howeyer, was encouraged with 
cries of ' Gh) on I’ from eyery side. * If he 
goes on/ retorted May, 'I hope that 1 may 
myself go out ; ’ but he remained to listen. 

In Fdlxruary 1020 the goods of John RoUe, 
a member of the house, were seised for his 
refusal to pay tonnage and poundage. The 
question or priyilege was raised in the com- 
mons on 19 Feb., and the custom-house 
officers were brought to the bar. It was May 
who alone with the feeble Sir John Coke 
[q. y.] sustained the weight of the defence of 
the goyemment. He declared that it had 
neyer been heard HiU this parliament ’ that 
a member * should haye his goods priyileged 
against the king^ and he is not yet satisfied 
that he ought.’ lAter on he protested against 
obedience to the king’s commands oeing 
counted as a delinquency. ' When that is 
done his crown is at stake.* When on 
21 Feb. the committee declared by resolu- 
tion that a member of the house ought to 
haye priyilege for his goods as well as for his 
person. May asked whether it was meant that 
he ought to haye priyilege against the king. 
The committee did its b^t to avoid a reply. 
Ultimately (23 Feb.) May endeayourea to 
effect a compromise between the long and 
the oommons. * Think/ he vainly pleaded, 
’ upon some course to have restitution made.’ 

Chi 2 March 1620 May with the other 
privy oouncillors present did their best to 
rescue the speaker (Finch) from the violence 
of those who claimMfor m house the right 
to adjourn itaell Overwork eventually told 
on him (ib. 1680-81, p. 287). In April he 
resigned the chamnelforship of the andiy, 
and was made vice-chambtf lain (ib, 1628- 
1699, p. 624). He wished for the master- 
s^^of the rolls, and Charles granted him in 
Ids) the office in rereraion, but he did not 
Uve to enjoy it. He died fnm aofteung of 
the brain at his house in St. Martin-in-lW 
Fields on 0 Jane 1680 (Adaumtiwribii AH 
BookF, C. 0., 1680), and was buried on the 
11th in Weatminster Ab^ (ifrifwfon, ed. 
Oherter. pp. 189, 16^. He married, first, 
JsM aieler of Sir William Uvedale, knt, 
ofWickhem MarkaL BolTolk, who died in 
ehildhed of a ao^Bidierd, in May 1615 

S icnoie, Cblf a ff a i m a, t. 8^. On 5 Feb. 

15-16 he married aeeondly. et Bnir St. 
Edmnndb, Jndith, deimto Sir Willin 
May, Im^ of RgorteMd^ 


had, with aeveral daughters, two sons, 
Charles (b. 1619), B.A. 1688 of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and Richard (1621-1644). 
Lady May died on 9 June 1661, aged about 
68 (HmvET, VUitaHon of Suffotk, ed. 
Howard, i. 285). 

May was seatM at Carrow Priory, Norfolk, 
in 16^ and bad some church patronage in 
that county (BLOKmBiJvJVbf:^/%, Svo ed., 
iv. 81, 181, 680, y. 62). He is also said to 
have purchased the manor of Froyle, Hamp- 
shire, from Sir John Leigh of St^weu, 
Surrey (Nichols, yiii. 211). 


[Oardinar^s Hist of England ; Fontar’s Sir 
John Eliot; Notaa and Quariin 2nd aer. riii. 
188 ; Middleiex Conntv Eeooidi (Jealfraaon), 
iv. 840 ; Cal. of Clarendon State Papera, vol. i.; 
Hiat. MS8. Comm. 12th Rep.] O. O. 

MAY, JOHN (d. 1608L bishop of Car- 
lisle, a native of Suffolk, and brother of Wil- 
liam May [q. vil archbishop-elect of York, 
was matriculated as a pensioner of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, on 2 May 1644. He was 
appointed bible-dork of his college, and in 
1549-60 proceeded B. A., being electM fellow 
in 1550. He oommencM M. A. in 1658, and 
acted as bursar of the coUege during 1558, 
1654, and 1565. At midsummer 1557 be was 
ordained priest, and on 16 Nov. following he 
was instituted to the rectory of Aston Sand- 
ford, Buckinghamshire, on the presentation of 
Anne, countess of Oxford, which benefice he 
resigned in 1658 (Lipsooxb, Buekmpham' 
$hire, 1. 47). In 1559 he was elected to 
the mostersnip of Catharine Hall. In 1560 
he commencea B.D., and was collated to the 
rectory of Ixmg Stanton St. Michaelt Cam- 
bridgeshire. In 1562 Archbishop Parker col- 
lated him by lapse to the nctort of North 
(hreake, Norfolk ; and he held likewise the 
moiety of the rectory of Barfield, Yorkshire. 
About 1564 he obtaiiied a caooiuy of Ely, 
which he held until May 1588 (Im Nbvi, 
Futif ed. Hardy, i 861). In 1564 he was 
cieatMDJ). In 1565 he was nominated one 

the Lent preachers at court. OnSSSept 
in that year he waa collated hj Archbishop 
Parker to the lecto^ of St. Donetan-in-the 
East, London, which he vacated in January 
1578^ He was admitted to the archde^ 
oonry of the East Riding of Torkahife by 
pnay on 5 Aug. 1509, in person on 8 Oct. 
Itffl, and retamed it nstil the end of 1068. 
He served the office of rico-chancellor of 
the univerrity for the year c omme n c i n g 
Hovemher 1509, and wm in a c omml sri o n 
to visit Kini’a Collegia Oambri^, whidi 
bed been thrown into a state of eduMon 
W the conduct of Bk. Philip 
lAsprovesli 
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Through the influence of the Earl of 
ShiewiD^, May was raised to the see of 
Carlisle, being consecrated on 29 Sept. 1577. 
He obtuned the queen’s license to nold his 
other prefsiments in ooTmnendam, His name 
occurs in a commission issued on 14 May 
1678 for the visitation of the church of Dur- 
ham. From his correspondence with George 
Talbot, sixth earl Shrewsbury, he appears to 
have taken a warm interest in Scottish af- 
1^'rs. In a letter to the earl, dated from 
the episcopal seat, Bose Castle, Cumberland, 
3 Dec. 1678, he requests him to write to 
Bobert Dudley, eari of Leicester [5. v.] to 
back his suit to the queen for the remission of 
his first-fruits, having been put to excessive 
charges the lut year by hospitality and re- 
lieving of the poor in the time of a great dearth 
in his country. He protested tlut when his 
yeur’s acrountwas made at Michaelmas pre- 
ceding his escpei^ surmounted the yearns 
revenues of his bishopric, 600f., and he con- 
cluded by begging to be excused from attend- 
ing parliament on account of hispover ty . In 
another letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
dated 22 July 1587, he writes that he is in 
debt and danger by reason of the intolerable 
dearth for want of com in his country, and 
on account of process against him out of the 
exchequer for non-payment of 146/. due to 
the queen for subsidy. On 16 Feb. 1502-3 
the queen presented William Holland to the 
rectory of North Creake, which May still 
held. Thence arose a suit in the queen's 
bench, wherein it was held that the rectory 
might be treated as void by reason of May 
having been subsequently inducted to Dar- 
fleld. 

May died at Bose Castle on 16 Feb. 
1507-^, beii^ about seventy years of age. 
Re was buriM at Carlisle, according to the 
nariah register of Dalston, Cumberiaud, a 
nw hours after his death, which was pro- 
bably caoaed by the plague, llii wife was 
Amy, daughter of Wuliam Vowel of Creake 
Abbey, Norfolk, and widow of John Oowel 
of Lanoathire. By her he had isaue ; John 
of 8houIdham, Norfolk, who married Cor- 
delia, daughter of Martin Bowes of Norfolk: 
Eliaabeth. wife of Bichaid Bird, D.D. ; 
Aiioe, win of Richard Burton of Burton, 
Yomhire; and Anne, wife of Richard Pil- 
Ungton, D J>., raot4kr of Uambleden, Buck- 
innamaliiiu. 

May wrote aoine plays, now lost, whieh 
were acted bylheinembm of Quesns* College 
In 1551 and 1558. He was ooncemed in 
the eoBsnilaUon of the atatutes given to the 
nniTmtly by Klinsbilh in 157b. Among 
the TittM MSa in the Bodleian libm 
are come notes of a sannon which he praaohia 


at Paul's Cross the Sunday after St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, 1566 (HlcoiaN, Cat, qf 
Tanner MSS. 1022). 

[Cooper's Athens Cantabr. ii. 238-4, 649.] 

G. G. 

MAT, JOHN (^.1613), economic writer, 
was appointed drauty aulnager about 1606. 
He published 'A Declaration of the Estate of 
Clothing now used within this Bealme of 
England . . . with an Apologia for the Aul- 
n^er, shewing the necessarie use of his 
office,’ London, 1613, 4to. In this work, 
which contains much information useful to 
the historian, he describes the means by which 
manufacturers evaded the statutes regulat- 
ing the woollen trade. 

[John Smith's Memoirs of Wool, 1767, i. 91-8; 
Cunningham's Growth of English Industry and 
Commeroe in Modem Times, 1892, p. 42.] 

W. A. S. H. 

MAY, THOMAS (1696-1660\poet, eldest 
son of Sir Thomas May of Mayfield, Sussex, 

by the da^bter of Bich of Homdon-on- 

the-Hill,£&8ex,bom 1695, entered at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, on 7 Sept. 1609 
as fellow-commoner, and took the degree of 
B. A. in 1612 {Bi^raphia Bntonntca, p. 3064 ; 
Wood, Atherue OxomenseSf iiL 810; Berbt, 
Sussex Pedigrees, pp. 30, 66). On 6 Aug. 
1616 May was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
f Foster, Qrarfs Inn Beaister, p. 137). His 
lather having spent his mrtune, and sold the 
family estate. May ’ had only an annuity left 
him, not proportionable to a liberal education.' 

* Since uis fortune,’ continues Clarendon, 
’could not raiae his mind, he brought his 
mind down to his fortune by a great modesty 
and humility in his nature, wnich was not 
affected^ but very well became an imper- 
fection in his speech, which was great mor- 
tification to him, and kept him from enter- 
ing upon any dimurse but in the company 
of hk very friends. His pi^ of art and 
nature were very good’ (1^ qf Edward, 
Earl of OkrstuloR, i. $ 38, ed. 1857). Pre- 
ventea by his defective utteranoe ftom pnuy 
tising the law, May devoted himaeir entirely 
to literatoze. He turned first to the stage, 
and produced a oomedy entitled ’ The Heir,’ 
actea in 1620 by the oompany of the revela, 
printed two years later, and much oom- 
mended in veteas prefixed to it by Thomas 
Oaiew. This was f(WO wed by anothw comedy 
and three danieal tragediee, none of whic^ 
obtained much auooeaa. May then betook 
) himeiJf to tnaelatiag the daerice, and piftH 
lialmd b 1528 a tranSalion of the * Geoigiot ' 
of ViM0,aiid bia82av«mionof eomeof 
MiftUlb *&imma.* Hie tranalation of 
Liieeii% ’PhaSla,* pnUiahed in l527,pe«Hd 
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tluougli time editions in eight years. May 
followed it up by composing a continaation 
of Lucan both in Latin and English 

verse, which carried the story down to the 
death of Oessar. The translation was un- 
stintingly praised by Bmi Jonson, and May 
was permitted to ^^cate his continuation 
to Charles I. An epigram addressed to May 
compares his fortunes with those of Lucan : 

Thou SOB of Mercury whose fluent tongue 
Made Lucan finish liu Fhar8alia%song, 

Thy fame is equal, better L' thy fate, 

Thou hast got Charles his love, he Nero's hate. 

Wi£% ReoreationMt p. 12, 1640. 

By the king’s command May wrote two 
narrative poems on the reign of Henry 11 
(1638} and Edward m (1635}. Charles 

J ave him other proofs of his favour. In 
anuaiy 1634 at a masque performed by the 
mntlemen or the Inns of Court bdbre the 

King, May came into collision with the lord 

chamberlain, the Earl of Pembroke. Pem- 
broke, who did not know him, broke his 
staff across his shoulders, but the king called 

May ' his ^t,’ and rebuked Pembroke. Next 
morning Pembroke sent for May, excused 
himself for his violence, and presented the 

poet with 50/. {Strafford Papers, L 207; 

Seeret History ^ James 1811, i. 222). 
The death of Jonson in August 1687 
left vacant the posts of poet-laureate and 
dironologer to tne city of London. Suck- 
ling mentions ^ Lucan’s translator’ among the 
candidates for the first, and the Earls of Dorset 
and Pembroke and the king himself wrote 
to the lord mayor recommending May for 
the second (Suokuho, Works, ed. Haslitt, 
L 7; JfuZar to BrnnenUnymeia, pp. 805-6). 
But ly Avenant was appointed poet-laureat^ 
and the post of chronobger seems to have 
remained vacant until the appointment of 
Francis Quarles in February 1689. 

Contemporaries attributM to this disy 
pointment May’s subsequent adoption of the 
parliamentaiT cause during the civil wars. 
^Though he nad received much oountenanos 
and a considerable donative from the ki]^/ 
says Qarendoii, ' upon his majesty’s reftisinff 
him a small psnaion, which 1 m hM designea 
and promised to another very ingenious 
person, whose qualities he thought mfSanor 
to his own, he ftdl ftem his duty’ {lifs, L 
€82). WoodrjflMsMQsen.sd.Bliss,iiL610^ 
Winslanley Xldvss pftkewssst famous Bajh 
Hsk iWi^l887, p. 164), and uwiid Pilu- 
le (Thsefriew Foetwrwss, 1675^ iL 179) all 
make same statement. In a 
tract, puhUshed in 1645^ entitled 'The Orest 
AnijwshoUan in PhEnassnshv ApoOo,’ 
enpisAnlicns’isw pr sssn t e d asMnging^ 


chme of ingratitude against May, a charge 
whidi Apollo dismisses as arising mm mm 
malice. 

During the war May lived in the parlia- 
ment’squarters. Hewa^robablythellLomas 
May of Allhallows the Great, assessed at 40/. 
by the committee for advance of money on 
2 Oct. 1644 {Calendar, p. 478). On 19 Jan. 
1645-6 May and Sadler were appointed by 
the House of Commons to draw up a de- 
claration 'for vindicating to the world the 
honour of the parliament, in this great cause 
of religion andiiberty undertaken and main- 
tained by the parliament.’ They are styled 
'secretaries for the parliament,’ promised a 
salary of 200/. a year jointly, and granted 
100/. at once as a reward Isr past services 
(Ornimons’ Journals^ iv. 410). In 1647 May 
published his ' History of tne Long Parlia- 
ment’ (licensed 7 Maj 1647 ; cf. Oonvmons' 
Jofurnals, v. 175). This wal followed by the 
' Breviary of the Histo^ of the Parliament 
of England,’ published in 1650, first in Latin 
and then in English. 

May has been wrongly identified with a 
certain Thomas May, servant to Mr. John 
Cfiement^ who was arrested in Februaiy 1649 
for ' raising false rumours ^nceming tne par^ 
liamentand general,’ and it is hence inferred 
by Ghiisotthat the poet was towards the end of 
his life opposed to Cromwell and the indepen- 
dent party (Whitbloozb, Memorials, ito. 
iii. 1 m ; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1649-50 
pp. 495, 525, 1650 p. 75 ; GuisoT, Portraits 
rolitiques des Hcmimss ds difffrents vartis, 
p. 114). Up to the time of nis deatn May 
was still actively employed in the service of 
the parliament. On 2 July 1650 the council 
of state ordered that the 'declaration of the 
parliament of England upon the mardiingof 
their army to fimtland m sent to Thomas 
May to be translated into Latin, that it may 
be sent into forem parts’ {OaL Stats Papers, 
Bom. 1650, p. £18). Personally May was 
most dosaly connected with the free-think- 
ing and fre^living seetioB of the rmblicaa 
party. 'Hebecame,’smWood,'admuchse 
ad emsda, entertainedf 01 nrinciplis as to rs- 
Ogkm, spoke often very slightly of the holy 
Tnaliy, and kept beastly and atheistical 
company, of whom Thomas Chaloner the 
lugtcide was one’ {Aikstue, iiL 810; cf. Orv 
gmalZsttere used Papers iff State addressed 
to OUeer OremmeB, sd» Ij John Nidtolls, 

Kw.ieso. AMOidiof 

to Wood, ' going w^ to bed, he wib thsfiio 
fimnd next moniiig dead, ocossio n od> so 
some say, by tying his nightciw too doss 
under hw fid dun end dMaCvdsiUi ehdssd 
himwbenbotiisBedontheothirflidi.* Mon- 
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TdTs poem zepreoentt him u dying after too 
joviel an evening: 

Aa one put dnmh into the paeket-boat, 

Tom Majirae horned hence and did not knoVt. 

UABTnzXto Bomi, ed. 1681, p. 85« 

The eooncil of state ordered May’s Mends, 
Ohaloner and Heiury Marten [q. T.],to arrange 
for his interment in Westminster Abbey, a^ 
voted 100/. for the puspw (Ch/. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1650, p. 482). Ke was buried * on the 
west side of the large south aisle or transept,’ 
and alarge monument of white marble erected 
over his grave, with an epitaph by March- 
mont Neonam (Wood, iii. oil). At the Re- | 
storation his bo^was taken up, by warrant 
dated 0 Sept. 1660, and buried in a pit in 


the yard oi St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster. His monument was taken down 
and its ^ace filled in 1670 by that of Dr. 
Thomas wplet (ib , ; Orbstbb, Westminster 
AlAey Raters, p. 521). A portrait of May, 
wi^ a laurel-wreath over his head, is pre- 
fixed to his ' Breviary of the History of the 
Parliament of England,’ 1655. 

May’s writings fall under the four heads 
of ]^yB, poems, translations, and prose works. 
I. Plats. — 1. ^The Heir: a Comedy acted 
by the Company of the Revels, 1620/ 4to, 
1^. Repra^ in Dodsley's * Old ^ys,’ 

1 _! mt-* ! 


ed. Haslit^ vol. xi. This is probabljr the best 
of May’s oramas (Wabd, bramatie Idtera- 
etirs,u.848). 2. ’The TWedy of Antigone, 
the Theban Princess,* 8yo, 1681. Dedicated 
to Endymion Porter, with a preface on the 
nature of tragedy and comedy. 8. ’ The Tra- 
gedy of Julia Anipmna, Empress of Rome,’ 
bmo, 1688 and l6o4. 4. ’ &e Tragedy of 
Cleopatra. Queen of Egypt,’ 12mo, 1^ and 
1654; 5.^*^ Old Couple/ 4to, 1658 (Dods- 
Igr, voL xU.) 6. ’Julius Otmx, a Latin 


165C 5. < The Old Couple/ 4to, 1658 (Dods- 
lev, voL xU.) 6. ’Julius Otmx, a Latin 
Play.’ ’The manuaeript is in the possession 
of Mr. Stephen Jones Drem, 1812). 
Mr. Fleay gives r easo ns for supposing thi^ 
the tragedy ot ’Neio’ (16M) was by May, 
and hmw that ’The Old^Cou|^’ was the 
MM. Qtrsn. { 


Us Miry’s Oomaaad,’8vo, 1688. 2. ’The 
Tktomus Reign of King Bdwaid the Third.’ 
Written in seven books. Bv his M^esty’s 
Oommendt’Svo^ 1685. 8, MiseAlaaeoiis vane. 
A menneeript poem, entitled ’Neptnae to 
Klnf Ohsriani’ie emong the ’Domestie State 
Fi^’(fibMbr|lW*a,p.288). Vem 
to May are pieliiid to ’The TWmement of 
mtenharn/lSrim to AUeyn’e ’BatOee 
of Okescy and PoMenb’ 1688, and to Jimes 
aUriM^’Toemsi’ftvQ^ieM. Herieoeon- 


tributed an elegy to ' Jonsonus Virbius/ 4to, 
1 688. 

nr. Tbavblationb. — ^ 1. ’ Lucan’s Fliarsalia, 
or the Civil Wars of Roma between Ponmy 
the Great and JuUub Osbsbt,’ 8vo, 1627, l&l, 
1686. Verses by Ben Jonson are prefixed, 
which are also printed in ’ Underwoods/ 
p. xxL 2. ’ Virgu’s Georgies, with Annota- 
tions on each Book,’ 16mo, 1628. 8. ’ Selected 
Epigrams of Marti^’ 16mo, 1629. 4. ’ John 
Barclay his Argenis, tranriated out of Latin 
into English, the Prose upon his Majesty’s 
Command by Sir Robert le Grys, knight, and 
the verse by Thomas May, esq.,’ 1629, 4to (see 
Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1627-8, pp. 585, 569). 
6. ’ The Mirm of Minds^or Barclay’s Icon 
Animorum, englished by T. M.,’ 12mo, 1681. 
Dedicated to Lord-treasuzerWeston. 6. May’s 
English and Latin oontinuations of Lucan 
belong in part to both these classes. ’ A Con- 
tinuation of Lucan’s Historical! Poem till 
the death of Julius Cessar, by T. M.,’ 8vo, 
1680, 1688, 1657. ’ His supplement to Lucan,’ 
says Clarendon, ’ being entirely his own, for 
the learning, the wit, and the language, may 
be well looxed upon as one of the best dra- 
matic poems in the language’ (X{^. i. 82, ed. 
1857). 7. ’ Supplementum Lucani, lib. vii.,’ 
Leyden, 1640, 8vo. This is a translation of 
the foregoing, ’ written,’ says Wood, ’in so 
lofty and happy Latin hexameter that he hath 
attained to much more reputation abroad 
than he hath lost at home.* 

rV. Pbosb Wonxs. — 1. * A Discourse con- 
eemiim the Success of former Parliaments,’ 
4to, 1642. Ma^s name is fi«t attached to 
the second edition of this pamphlet, 1644. 
2. ' *rhe Character of a RightMalignant,’ 4to, 
1644. 3. ’ The Lozd Geo^ Digby’s Cabinet 
and Dr. Goff’s Negotiations,’ 4to, 1646. This 

eaptnred at Sherbm^in October 1645. 

’ O^rvatioBS ’ prefixed to the letters were 
the joint woik of Blay and Thomas Sadler 
(Cbi!iiiiofM’/otirfia/f,ir.410). 4.’TheHiatozy 
of the Parliament of England which hegsn 
8 Nov, 1640, with a short and necessary 
viaw of some mcedent yean. Written by 
Thomas May, Eso^ Secretary for Um Parlia- 
ment,’ fi>LlD47. This wie published in May 
1647 (A. V. 174). Reprinted by Baron M^ 
seres, with a proftwe, 1812, 4to, and hy the 
OkrondoB prese, 8va 1854. 6. ’ Hirioiim 
IkrliaaieBti Aaglim BroviazhuB, tribus par- 
tibua an^kfitum/ 12mo, 168(k 6L ’A Br»- 
viaiy of tba Histoiy or tha Piriiamsiit of 
EagW’ 1660, limo; tad adit 1655. This 
is a tzamdarioB of tha tvegoiaf , aad ia ra- 
prinM byhbaeras U ’ SslaiB THoM irisahig 
totImOmWanUBitflaadt’ISIK T.’Tbs 
Ohasgtahla OmnaBCl66^44a ft ’Tha 
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Ufe of a Satirical Puppy called Nim.’ By the I>aohea8 of Newcastle alludes to his- 
T. M.,8yo,1657. This is probably attributed toriaas of the ditil war, who 'were such 
to May solely on the eyidence of the initio. paraaiteB, that after the ki^s party was oyer^ 
May’s authorsMp of 3 and 7 is also doubtful, powered, the goyemment among the rebels 
As a prose writer May’s reputation rests changing from one frction to another, they 
on-his * History of the Parliament.’ It neyer missed to exalt highly the merits of 
is written' in a flowing and elegant style, the chief commanders of the then prevailing 
abounding, like aU May% writings, with quo- ride, comparing some of them to Moses, ana 
tations and parallels from Latin literature, some othm to all the great and most frmous 
Strafford is compared to Ourio, Marie de heroes, both Gredn w Romans’ {1^ qf 
Medicis to Agrippina. May be les his history th& Duke (/ NdKoitUf ed. 1868, p. lix). 
on the newspapers and on the official mam- Guizot, in the account of May, originiulypre- 
festoB of the two parties. He keeps himself fixed to his translation of the ’ History,’ ori* 
studiously in the background, ayoids, as far tieises his historical works with great seyerity, 
as possible, any expression of his own cqiinion, speaks of his * adroit partiality,’ and accuses 
and is silent about his own reminiscences, him of misrepresenting the tacts by 'csnis- 
He professes to relate fSscts without rhetoric sion, palliation, and dissimulation ’ {FortraiU 
or invectiye, to recall to the minds of his Politw^ des Sommes d^^diffirenU Partis, 
readers the judgments passed at the time on ed. 1^4, p. 123). 

the facto he recorda, and to infom the wild [Wood'. Atham OzonienM. j Bi(M^hia Bri- 

of the right nature, causes, ud growth of tannioa» vol. y. ; the edition of the wet. of the 
the civil strife. Secret motiyes or hidden LongParliament,editedbyMaseres; andOuisot's 
causes he makes no attempt to explain. Portraits Politiques; authorities cited in the 
cannot,’ he says, * search into men’s thoughts, article.] C. H. F. 

but only relate the actions which appemed.’ 

With tno partisans of the parliament the MAY, Sib THOMAS ERSKINE, Babok 
book at once became popular. Mrs. Hutch- Fawbobotoh (1816-1886), constitutional 
inson, in her life of her husband, praises ‘ Mr. jurist, was bom in London on 8 Peb. 1815. 
May’s history,’ as ’ impartisUy true, saying He was educated (182a-81)a8 a private pupU 
some little mistakes in his own judgment, of Dr. Brereton, then head-maater, at Bedford 
and misinformationB which some vain people grammar school, and in 1881 obtained thejpost 
gave of the state, and more indulgence to of assistant librarian of the House of Com- 
the kin^s guilt than can justly he allowed’ mons. Called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
(MemSrs vf Colonel Hutchineon, ed. 1886, on 4 May 1888. he was elected a bencher Amorw 
L 186). ^ cavea oi that inn on 21 Nov. 1878. In 1844 

* A century later Warburton recommended he published * A Practical Treatise on the 
May’s work to Hurd, as ‘ written with much Law^ Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
ludment, penetration, manliness, and spirit, Parbament ’ (Ixindon, 8yo, 10th ed., much 
and with a candour which will greatly in- enlarged in 1883}, a work of profound, accu- 
cieaseyouresteemwhenyouundeiBtandthat rate, and well-digested learning, xecognised 
he wrote by theorder of his masters the par- byparliament as anthoritatiye, and translated 
liament.’ Chatham also advised his nephew into Qermam French, Italian, Spanish, Ja- 
to read May’s ‘History’ as being ‘a much panese, and Hungarian. From 1847 to 1866 

honester and more instmetiye book than Gia- he was examiner of^tions for private bills 
tendon’s.’ Maseres, who quotes these testi- and taxing master for both houses of parliar 
monies.eulogiaesMay’e impartiaUty {Sutorv ment, from 18M to 1871 amtant, and 
o/«nWj^libm 4 W<,ed 1864, pp. ix, x). from 1871 untU s^rUy before ^^thdwk 
But Maydeamveapraisermtherfor the mode- of the Hoiue of Oommona. In 1864 he for 
ration of his langttige then for the inde- the first time reduced to writing the ^ Rules, 
pendence his views. A compsrison of Oideis, sad Forms of Procednre of iJle House 
^ ‘Histoiy of the Periiamenr with the of Common^’ which were printed by order of 
‘Breviary’ ehowa a mmarimUe diffineM 

Ixith in nis atyle and oonclorioiia. In the on 6 July 1860 K.O.B. In 1874 he luosived 
‘Hktorv’be is the offidul apoloffistof the from tlm aniveiiity of QxfM the hcoosify 

degieeofl).OX. HeesmdontheDigei 
of law (>miniiaBio|Laf!pointed3SNoy. 1066^ 
and tm 1666 to Im was pmident el tJm 
Statute Law Beririon O ommitt e e , In An* 
guiit 1666 he was sworn of rimnifyeimfliL 
He resigned his post at the House of Ooni* 
men ia Aprfl iSsd, and en the 10th of the 


^Breviary' be is the paaegyrist of the ermy 
and the independent party. His esatem- 
porariis in gnnral jnirty him m 

Mther impartial nor honest. ‘MostserySe 
"t endmms^pn’ ie Merftf 
wdiot. Wnk ehfioas luferenee to May, 
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foUoving numth wbm raised to the peeraffe 
as Baron Famboroiuh of Famborough m 
the county of Southampton. He died at 
Westminster Palace on the 17th of the same 
month, and after apublie fimeral service at St 
Margaret’s, Westminster, where a window 
was submuently dedicated to his memorr, 
was buried on tne S^th in the churchyard, 
Chippenhaim Cambridgeshire. His bust, by 
Mr. Sruce Joy, executed from photomplis 
talran after his death, was unveiled by the 


Ertkine May married, on 27 Aug. 18d9, 
Louisa Johan^, only daughter of Otoorge 
Laughton of Famluun, Hamp^ire, by whom 
he had no issue. His title is accordingly 
extinct. He was a most able, faithful, and 
meritorious public servant, and was uni- 
versally respected. Besides his great work 
on paruamentaiy procedure he published a 
learned work on 'Ine Constitutional Histo^ 
ol England since the Accession of GeornDLL’ 
17€KM8dO, which is worthy to rank with 
tl^t of Hallam, of which it is in fact a con- 
tinuation; it has been translated into French 
and German (Ijondon, 1861-8, 2 vols. 8vo; 
8rd edit, with supplementary chapter, Lon- 
don, 1671, 8 vols. evo). Another lar^ un- 
dertaking was his ^Dunomcy in Europe: 
A History,’ London, 1877, 2 vols. 8vo. He 
was also the author of a pamphlet entitled 

* Bemarks and Suggestions with a view to 
fkeilitate the Despatch of Public Business 
in Iteliament ’ Hirndon. 1849, 8vo), another 
' On the Oonsoliution ox the Election Laws ’ 
(London, 1860, 8vo). May was also a fre- 
quent contributor to the later volumes of 
the * Penny OycloMdia,’ the * Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ the ^ Law Msflasine,’ and other peri- 
odicals. A nmrint « his article on * Parlia- 
ment,’ from the * P4n^ Oyolopmdia,’ is in 

* Knight's Store of Knowledge,’ London, 
1841, 8vo. His article on * The Machinery 
of Pliurllamentary Lerislation ’ (* Edinburgh 
Review,’ January 1864) was reprinted in 
pampUk Ibrm la 1881, London, evo. 


J The JEHograph, Jamaij 188S ; Tiaus, 1$, 26, 
187 May 1886 1 Ana. fig. 1386. pCii.p. 189; 
LMrTlaMi,UssiTO; MidSltTe^f Rigiater; 
Inna of OenrtOal. 1878; Men orthtTinM,llUi 
•dit ; Poitir'a Peeiagi^ Alumni Oiou. and Men 
al Ina Bar; PatL PapMi, Honw of Oemmons 
(1887) [8848] 88; the S ta tnU s , ind rev. edit. 
1888»JPl«t ; wen. Table and Index of Biatntea 
1878 |IM;i AdamahManalof Himorieal li- 
metuie^npi. 481, 818; Xmndon Qaastu, 10 May 
1888.) J. M. R. 

MAT. Mir or METl WILLIAM 
(A liaoV aiohbiMicm-eliel M Yoik,^ 
n8iife of BuMk, aiMeUhr brother of John 


May [q.v.l bishop of Carlisle. He was edu- 
cate at Cambridge, where he graduated 
LL.B. in 1626, commenced doctor in 1631, 
and became fellow of Trini^ HalL In 1687 
he was elected president of Queens’ in suc- 
cession to Dr. Heynes [q. v.], and not master of 
Trinity College, as WoM states. During his 
tenure of thepraidency the college acquired 
the Cambridge house of t^ Carmelites. The 
latter, aware of the imminent dissolution of 
the monasteries, proposed to surrender their 
buildings to the president and fellows of 
Queens^ College ; but this amicable transac- 
tion was interrupted by a royal commission 
directed to May and three others on 17 Aug. 
1688 ordering them to receive the surrender 
of the Gamete house, and to send an in- 
ventory of all the goods to the crown. On 
28 Nov. 1541 May purchased of the king’s 
officers all the stone, slate, Ac., for 20/., and 
on 80 Nov. 1644 he bought the eite of John 
EyreofBuiy,towhomithad been granted by 
the king, but whether on his own account or 
on behw of the college is not clear (Willis 
and Clabk, Architectural Eiat, of Cambridge 
Univ. ii. 8-^). 

May was a vigorous partisan of the Re- 
formation in its early days ; in 1682 he was 
chancellor to Nicholas AYest, bishop of Ely, 
became vicai^general to his successor, Bishop 
Goodrich, ana acted as his proxy at his in- 
stallation in Ely Cathedral on 2 May 1588 ; 
in the same year he was Cranmer’s vicar- 
general in Ely (Bbbweb, Letters and PaperSf 
vi. 1840). In July 1534 he was appointed 
Oranmers eommissay to visit the see of 
Norwich, sad when Bishop Nix declmed to 
appear. May declared him contumacious, and 
condemned him in penalties for obstinacy. 
On 27 March 1585 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Bishope Hatfield, Hertfordshire, 
on the king's presentation, but held the pre- 
ferment under a dispensation from the a^- 
bishop, not being ordained deacon and priest 
until ^ following year. In 1636 he was 
one of the king’s commissioners to visit the 
diooeee of Ely {AddiL M8. 6806, t ISO), 
and in the aanie year signed, ae proctor m 
the clergy of Ely, the ^Axtidea. l^was 
one of taoee to oompoee the 

^Inatitatioiiof aOhrietianMaa’m loS^and 
on 12 April 1588 be was admittad, on the 
peeeenlatum of Qoodridi, to the mneonre 
leotocy of litUebury, near Saffron Walden 
in Enax. On 17 Oct. 1640 he waa ooUatad 
to the prebend of Balaham in Ounbridge- 
ehirm and on 10 Sept. 1641 he waa made oy 
thaoiarlarof arectmn fiiat Bfebendaryof dm 
third atall in Ely Osthedimf (Wiiju% ChOe- 
A«fe,iii.881; La Nm, *8. Hardy, L 856). 
On I Nov, IM ha waa collated to the pro- 
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bend of Chamberlainewood in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and subsequently of Wenlocks- 
bam. On 16 Jan. 1646-6, May, with Mat- 
thew Parker and John Redman, was em- 
powered to inquire into the possessions of 
thb js^eral colleges in Cambridge, and to as- 
certain how the statutes were Kept, and he 
accompanied Parker to Hampton Court to 
nt a summary of their labours to the 
with the result that the colleges were 
saved from dissolution. On i Feb. 1645-6 
he succeeded John Incent as dean of St. 
Paul’s. In August 1546 he and Sir William 
Petre [q. v.] were despatched to Calais to 
treat wiro commissaries of the king of France. 
Sir William terms his colleague * a man of 
the most honest sort, wise, discrete, and well 
lemyd, and one that shall be very mete to 
sarve his Majestie many wayes.’ In the 
same year he was on the commission to re- 
form the ecclesiastical laws. 

The accession of Edward VI and the more 
vigorous prosecution of the Reformation 
brought May into still neater prominence, 
and there were few ecclesiastical measures 
in which he was not concerned. In S^tem- 
ber 1647 he appeared in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral with the other commissioners for the 
execution of the edict of the council which 
commanded the destruction of images in 
churches and the discontinuance of all cus- 
toms held to be superstitious, not in the 
cathedral only, but in all its precincts. On 
14 Feb. 1548 he sanctioned by his presence 
the chanting of the litany and the reading 
of the gospel and epistle in Englidi (CAro- 
nicle of tke Qrey Inars of LinuUm^ ed. Ni- 
chols, p. 56) ; he consented to the abolition 
of all omts and chantries, though the loss to 
himself must have been considerable; on the 
second Sunday in Lent, after a sermon by 
Miles Ooverdale [q- ▼.]» * Sacrament of 

the Altar’ in St. Paul’s Cathedral was pulled 
down by May’s command, and he administered 
the communion at a table. In 1647 he became 
one of the royal visitors, visited in that capa- 
city the dioceses of Salisbury, Exeter, Bristol, 
Bath and Wells, and Gloucester, and was pre- 
sent at convocation ; in the following year 
he was on the commission for the visitation 
of the universities of Oxford and Oambridge, 
and the oollege of Eton (CtU, State Faperij 
1647-80^ p. 11). He was a stronff advocate 
of litnrg^ levisMMi, and was on iKith com- 
missions appointed to confer concerniog the 
ecclesiastioal laws (SrEtra, BodmaetiaU 
Memoriate^ n. i« 681) and the dmww op of 
the Book id Oommoo lVayer« In January 
1660 he was on a oommiaaian against ana- 
baptists, on another to as^ the im keeper, i 

M^AeU 


;ists, on another to as^ the lofdke 
on a third to tiy Benner (e£ Foxl^ 


and MonwmenUf i. 748<-800, for a full ac- 
count of its proceedings). On 12 April 1660 
he officiated at the installation by proxy of 
Ridley as bishop of London, and in tne sixth 
year of Edward he was master of requests. 

On Mary’s accession May lost all nk pre- 
ferments, mcludinK the presidency of Queens’ 
CoU^, which he had hitherto retained, but 
he lived quietly and unmolested. Willis 
even states that he was made rector of Pul- 
ham in Norfolk in 1557, and had other bene- 
fices given him at this timCf including the 
rectory of Long Stanton St. MichaelTciain- * 
bridgeshire, on 8 Dee. 1667, but this is pro- 
bably a confusion with another May (cf 
diL 6808, f. ISO), for May, in addition 
to his conduct during Edwan^'s reign, was 
married, and this womd have proved an in- 
superable bar to preferment in Mary’s reign. 

The accession of Elisabeth again brought 
May into favour ; on 23 June 1669 he was 
reinstated in the deanery of St. Paul’s, and 
all his preferments were restored to him, in- 
cluding the presidency of Queens’ Oollege ; 
in the same year he was put on the univer- 
sity commission and on tne commission for 
the revision of the prayer-book. Parker in 
his * History of Oambridge ’ wrongly states 
that he became vice-chancellor in 1660 (cf. 
Addit MS. 5808, f. 130). On 8 Aug. 1660 by 
the queen’s recommendation he was electea 
archbishop of York, but died on the same day 
at London. He was buried in the choir of 
his deanery, and an epitaph in Latin elegiacs 
commemorated his virtues until it was demced 
by the fire of 1666. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Grindal. 

May is said to have been of a mild and 
generous character ^ he was a genuine be- 
liever in the doctrines of the reformation, 
and Elizabeth held him in high esteem. He 
married the widow of Dr. Heynes, his prede- 
cessor in the presidency of Queens’ Oollege, 
and left a daughter seven yea» old at ue 
date of his death, who becrae the wife of 
John Tedcastel of Barking, Essex. 

[Addit. MSS. 6808 f. 180, 6818 f. 108, 6842 
f. 870, 6684 f. 26 ; StiypeTs Annals of the 
formation. Memorials of Cianmar, lives of 
Grindal, Parker, and Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Eeelssiastieal Mmoorials, passim ; Brewsr’s Lst- 
tezs and Fhpess, ri. 1840; OaL State Papem, 
Dorn* Str. 1647-80, For. Ber. 1647-68 p. 08, 
1660-60 entry 823 (6); Wriotbeeley’e Chmiele 
(Oamd* Soe.), iL 17, 114, 140; Meehyn’e Diaiy 
(Camd. Soe.), > 241 ; Okratuslf of the 6s^ 
Friais of London, im 66, 66, 69 (Oamd. Soe.) ; 
Rymer’e Fsidma; Eighth Bsport of Depnty- 
Keeperefthe Resends, It 166; Foss^Aete 
and Moonmsnts. T. paerim ; Bnrnefi ffisA ef the 
Reformatioa, jpassim ; DaadeSda Hist, sf 0b 
FSnl’s, id. EUW; p. 226; Hswmitfs Bapmlo- 
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riam, i. 47; WUlWiCathodrali, iii. 381 ; Coopef§ 
Athenw Ouitabr. i. 307, 853 ; Wood’s Athene 
Ozon^ Fuller’s Chnich Hist iii. 160, ir. 27, 

Hist of the Unirexsitj of CSambridge ; Bass 
Mnllimr'BHist of Unir. of Cambridge, pp. 110, 
101, 174, 176 ; Willis and Cburk’s Aj^itectnral 
'BbUb, tit Unir. of Cambridge, ii. 8-6, iii. 836 ; 
Le Here's Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 856, iii. 814, 446, 
iii. 114 ; Milroan's Annals of St. Paul's, passim; 
B. W. Dixon's Chnrch Hist ii. 408 ; Wright's 
EliMbeth, i. 80; Olntterbuek's Hertfbidshire, ii. 
868 ; Blomefteld's Norfolk, r. 801 ; Lingard's 
ffist. of England, r. 800 ; Notes and Queries, 
4th eer. riii. 67, 188 ; Cardwell's Two B^ks of 
OoDunon Pr^er; Gasquet and Bishop's Ed- 
ward VI and Book of Common Prayer ; Luckock's 
Studies in Hist of the Common rrayer, pp. 18, 
24, 122.] A.F.P. 

MAYAJB.T, Sn SAMUEL (d. 1060 P), 
Irish judgo, was in 1624 a oonnsellor-at-law 
in Dublin. After the death, on 18 Oct. 1624, 
of Sir Gerald Lother or Lowther. second 
Justice of the Irish oommonnleas (who must 
not be confused with Sir Gerard Lowther, 
ehienustioe In Ireland [see under Lowther, 
Sib Hxohaed]), Mayart offered 800/. * to him 
that diall pooure hum the said place modo et 
fwwa as tne other held it.’ He is described 
as * a gentleman not to be excepted against, 
and m general mx>d rraute’ (Oai. State 
Irelan^ l615-2o, p. 646). He ac- 
cordingly reoeived a patent for the office 
dat^9 Jan. 1625 Mun. Hib. l. ii. 
87). In this capacity he is frequently men- 
tioned in the ' Journals of the Iim House of 
Lords' (1684-48 passim). He was knighted 
on 5 Not. 1681 (MiroaLFS, Booho/ EtuyAfs). 
In 16^ a pamralet entitM ’ A Declaration 
how and by what means the Laws and Sta- 
tutes of Emand . . . came to be of force in 
Irdand.' and attributed without ground to 
Sir Rieoard Bolton, attracted the notice of 
the Irish Houses of parliament. Mayart was 
em^ojed as an intermediary between the 
lords and commons ( Jowmo/ tAt Hbuss qf 

Zirdit 1048^ pp. 200 - 10 ), and soon after 
publianed an * Answer to A Declaration, Ac.,’ 
printed in Barria’a * Hibernia,' pt, iL 1778, 
imoi a manuscript in the poesession of John 
8 l«e,biahi»ora(^er, aubeaquently pre- 
•suted to Tnnitf College, DebUn (Harris, 
HBiwue, wA iL rrefeoe^ A Oolonm Mayart 
la mentioM I^Qilbeitaa taking part against 
the Irish rebels, but this is more probaUT the 
Oekcel John Mmit lefomdtointhe *041. 
Stale Bi^*n)om. 8 er. 1061-2, p. 881. and 
I 6 O 8-81 p. 478). Samuel Msyert is seid to 

f Aelhosities o e etad j SmjrthbLaw Offi c ni of 
b^eApp. lift 212: BrltMw.ChL;Oilbwt*a 
Irish Oee fc d w atiee,ik 112. It. 887, t. 188, and 
ffita.flrAflriieieIfiliMAii.4il] AF.F. 


MAYDESTQNE, BICHARD (d. 1896), 
Carmelite. [See Maidstoes.] 

A£AYEB, JOHN (1683-1664), biblical 
commentator, was bom in 1683, at Long Mel- 
ford in Suffolk. He was admitted to Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, as a sizar on 
2 March 1697, graduated B. A. in 1602, M. A. 
in 1605, B.D. in 1612, and D.D. 1627. From 
1600 to 1681 he was rector of LittleWratting 
in Suffolk, and from 1631 till his death rec- 
tor of Baydon, near Hadleigh. 

Mayer's life was spent in digesting the 
work of former commentators on the Bible 
and addinj^ notes of his own. The publica- 
tion of his work as it was prepared was 
hindered * by the EQerarchicali Qoyemment 
that then was,’ and it only began to appear 
in 1627. The commentary of the whole 
Bible was published in seven volumes : i., on 
the Pentateuch, in 1658 : ii., on the Historical 
Books, in 1647 ; iii., on Job, the Paalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song, in 
1653 and again in 1669 ; iv., on the Prophets, 
in 1662 ; v.. on the Evangelists and the Acte, 
in 1631 ; vi., on the Epistles of St. Paul, in 
1631 ; vii., on the Seven Small Epistles, called 
Catholic, and the Revelation, in 1627 and 
1631. Tne last named was original^ issued, 
under the title of * Ecclesiastica Interpre- 
tatio,' in 1627. The complete work is difficult 
to obtain, the first volume being especially 
scarce. But for the delay in pi^lication it 
would have preceded the commentaries of 
Diodati and Jackson. 

Mayeralwayasufferedfrom delicate health. 
He died on 6 March 1063-4, and was buried 
at Baydon on the 8th. In the chancel of the 
chunm is a monument with a bng inscrip- 
tion to his memory. 

Besides the * Oommentiry ’ he published ; 

1. * A Fourfold Resolution,’ London, 1609. 

2. * A Patteme for Women,' on Mrs. Lucy 

Thoratom ^whereunto is annexed a most 
mtl^ and persuasive Discourse of the . . . 
Father Jerome,’ London, 1619. 3. ’The 
English Oateehisme, or aOommentarie on the 
Short Oateehisme,* Ixmdon, 1621 ; 4th effit. 
1680; 6th edit. 1686. An abridged edition, 
eonaisting of the queetions only, was pub- 
liahed in 1680, under the title of *The English 
TbaolMr, or the A, B, 0 milan^' and several 
timet aubsequentl V with aimlitlT varying 
titlea; them edit, amavedinim. 4.^ 
Trsaaunr of Rcclasiaaticial ExpoaMona upon 
ths and doufatftil Fbatigia of 

8aii,tiiM|'Lw.d<m,189Sk 8w * Aa Aatidoto 
•gUMk Pq*« 7>’ Loadoa, lOA 107, 1630. 
& *FajckThMaiin,«r tlMHiiMaoftlM 
ApMda 8t. JuM. Molfvd,' l .oadoB , l(m. 
7. »CI> fi i riM Iib«tiy Ti a di Mt«d ham ymv. 
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Mistakefl, occtsioning ao great Divuions in Majerwaaa ahrewd judge of the genuine- 
Englanil’ London. I<k7. S. ^ Unity restored neas A all lands of anti^ties, but on one 
to the C&u^ of England/ LondoUi 1661. occasion was deoeiTed. ^niis was when he 
At the time of his death Mayer had ready purchased some furious papyri of t^ gospel 
to publioation ' The History of the World of Matthew and other scriptaresi concocted 
tom the Qreation to the year 1648 ’ (Preface by the impostor Simonides, who induced him 
to Unity Restored). Mention is ato made to publish them at conaidmble cost in 1861. 
on his memorial stone at Raydon that he left He i^uired many thousands of drawings, 

in manuscript * The Topography of the Three engravings, and autograph letters bearing on 
Parts of the World, and the Countries and the history of art in England. He became 
most famous Cities therein,’ and eight sermons ^e possessor of large portions of the oolleo- 
on Genesis, and on the Itog of Solomon. rionsof William Uprott fq* and of Thomas 
[Davy's Athene Suffolc.(Addit. MS. 19165, foL Uodd [q. v.l the print aeato and collector. 
882*) ; Darling’s Cyclop. Bibli^. ; Spurgeon’s Dodd was befriended in his latter days by 
Commenting and Commentaries, pp. 10-11 ; Mayer, in whose house he died. These col- 
Cole’s B. A 's (Addit. MS. 6886, foL 61); Harl. lections are described in ^Temple for 
Ma 7088, ff. 86. 96; Raydon par. reg. per the and July 1876 (reprinted in * Memoirs 
Bov. Dennis Cpyle ; Emmanuel Coll. Admiseion of Thomas Dodd, WilliamQpcott, and George 
Reg. per the Master ; Melford Terrier, communi- Stubbs, R. A.,’ 1879). 
cated by the Rev. B. 8. Fryer.] B. P. ^ number of valuable books were printed 

MATER, JOSEPH (1808-1886), anti- wholly or in part at his expense, among them 
query and collector, son of Samuel Mayer, being: 1. *Sprott’s Chronicle, edited by Dr. 
tanner and currier, was bom at Newcastle- Wilfiam Bell/ 1851. 2. * Anglo-ltoon and 
under-Lyme, Staffordshire, on 28 Feb. 1808. Old English Vocabularies/ edited by Thomas 
£[e was only fourteen when his taste for an- Wright, 2 vols. 1867 and 1878 ; a second edi- 
tiquities was excited by the discovery of an tion, edited by P. H. Wiihdcer, was brought 
um containing a quantity of Roman coins, out in 1884. 8. * Feudal Manuals of Eng- 
This was in a fimd, near Little Madele; 7 , lish History,’ edited by T. Wright, 1872. 
Staffordshire. He earned a reward tom ms He assisted largely in the pubucation of 
grandfather by deciphering the inscription Benjamin Thorpe’s * Diplomatarium Aimli- 
and thence acquired a love for ancient relics cum i£vi Saxonici,’ 1865, and he suppfied 
which never Im him. At the 9jg9 of twenty Miss Meteyard [q. v.] with the greater part 
he settled in Liverpool as a jeweller and of the materialsfor her * Life of Wedgwood’ 
goldmnith, and being successful in busi- and * Group of Englishmen.’ 
ness was enabled to indulge his passion for He was one of the founders of the His- 
oollecting. One of his earliest studies was toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshite, of 
Greek poms, his cabinet of which he sold to which he was president tom 1866 to 1869. 
the Fmch government in 1844. His mu- He contributed the following among other 
aeum ultimately reached great proportion papers to its * Transactions : ' 1. ^ The Mock 
and embraced Egyptian antiquities, prehis- Mayor at Newcastle-under-Lyme.’ 2. ‘ Ros- 
toric and ethnograpnic curiosities, glam and coe and the Influence of his Writinn on the 
pottery (especi^y a remarkable collection Fine Arts.’ 8. * BhotwiekChnidi.* £ *Liver- 
of Wedgwood ware); British and Anglo- pool Pottery.’ 8. ’The Arming of Levies 
Saxon antiquities, including W. H. Roue’s in the Hundred of Wirrsl.’ 6. ’ Addreeeee 
eoUeetion end that of Saxon eepulchral re- ae Pieaident.’ 7. ’ The Itoparations of the 
maine made by the Rev. Bryan Fauseett. Of Ooun^ of Kent to reoist the Spanish Ar- 
this ooUeetion Mayer printed in 1866 a costly mada.’ 8. ’On the Art of Pottery.’ In 
eatelogue and histofv, compiled to him by 1876 he printed a voUmie on ^Early Exhi- 
OharlsB Roach Smith [q. v.^ and entitled bitiona of Art in Liverpool, with some Notes 
’Inventorinm S^ulchrale.’ Other eections to aMenoir of Geom Stnbbe.’ 
of the museum contained antique ivorke, In I860 he devoted himeelf to the volun- 
geme end rings, enamels^ miniatms^ metal- teer m o vement, and wae captain ci the 
work, end maim other olgeeta. The mueeum, Lmnobl bosoii|^ ™ afterwards 

valued at was prsssnied byMayer saisedanddothadatiiisowBexpsmaeorM 
to the ecffporalkmof Lmrpoolittltaf, and ef voi nnt ae ra at BahingtCB, naarBi riw Bh e iw , 
near tons part of the museum in Ohethiiu, whuiu he wunt to Hvu in 1860 l 

WOliam Brown Stmet in that town. He He wae to a time dmiimaa ef the local 
had uemriooriv Aspoaed cf a w>ii«*iri«u i of and alwavs absnaflutor to thcTillani 
dja^riTart mlatiag tc tha Bimapartc aadncSdibo^^ la l§05haeetiMUW 
hut at thedamef the ownar (lfr« a ito uhsuiy d twmdy thensaad foltuuit 
MB«lw)ftimheqaiatlwdtotocoipint^ in Bahbiflim, and hon tha whole mt ef 
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numafemeiit m long as he Jived, besides pro- 
viding far its continuiiaoe afterwards. The 
library staiids in public sronnds (eix acres), 
which he also demcatea to the use of the 
people. He was mudi interested in flori- 
<jl0tuie, and was accustomed to distribute 
mUireTB during the summer months to readers 
who came to change their books. He founded 
two scholarships at the Newcastle-under- 
Lyme high sc&ol, and presented drawings 
andpicturee. 

He retired from business in 1873, and died 
unmarried at Pennant House, Bebington, 
Cheshire, on 19 Jan. 1686, ag^ 82. His 

S rivate library, prints and manuscripts were 
ispersed by auction in 1867. 

A marble statue of Mayer, by O. Fontana, 
was placed bythe Liverpool corporation in 
St. George's Hall in September 1869. His 
portrait was presented by subscribers to the 
Bebington Free Library in 1872. Another 
portrait as a young man, painted by Daniels, 
IS in the Mayer Museum, Liverpool. An 
engraved portrait is prefixed to ' Inventorium 
Sepulchrde.’ 

[livsrpool newspapen, 20 Jan. 18fl6 ; Men of 
the Time, 6th edit ; C. Roiirh Smith's Retro- 
spections, i. 67 : Prefaces to Metoyard's Life of 
Wedgwood and Group of Bnalishmen, C. T. 
Getty's Oatalogues of the Mayer Oollaction, 
1877-82 ; Gatty’s Mayer Oolleetion oonsidered as 
an Educational Possession, 1877 • A Village 
Library, Bebington, 1878 ; communications from 
Mr. Rupert Simms, Newcastle-under-Lyme.^ 

MAYER, SAMUEL RALPH TOWNS- 
HEND (lSiQ-1880), misoellaneous writer, 
second son of Samuel Mayer, solicitor, Qlou- 
oester,was bom at Gloucester in August 1641 , 
and as he grew up bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to the pokKeate. Hewasaready 
and voluminous writer, and for several yearn 
a frsquant contributor to the Gloucester 
newspapers, and to many serial nuUicatioua 
Removing to London, he founM and was 
seeretarr of the Free and Open Ohurch 
Aitooiaiion from 1866 till Fbbniaiy 1872. 
He edited tho * Churchman's Shilling Magu- 
ainst'lhe * lUustrated Review ’ from Januaiy 
to June 1871, the 'FVee and Onen Church 
Advocate,* 6 vole 1872-7, ana was pro- 
firietor and editor of tha 'St. Jamea's Msga^ 
altia'Uil87A InooidttnotiQnwith J.B.Pavne 
lie s ili Mi i li e d the Junior Oonearrativetilub 
in 1870. and wae the editor of the firal report 
of the MelmolitnB Oonserralive Woriing 
Man's Asaociation, 1868. In 'The 
and Qrowth of Somm Sehoola in Bnriand,' 
1878, and ' Who was ttie Pounder of &ndi^ 
SohoMaf Bahif an Inguiiy,' 1880^ ha at- 
Isnnied to nrovo that whatetir oradil ba- 


' longed to Robert Raikes as the founder of 
those institutions, equally belonged to the 
Rev. Thomas Stock. Mayer died at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, on 28 May 1880. His wife 
Gertrude, daughter of John Watson Dalby, 
whom he married in 1868, was a ^:eat fa- 
vourite with Leigh Hunt and B. W. Proc- 
ter (Barry Cornwall). She wrote 'Sir Hu- 
bert’s Marriage,’ 8 vols. 1876 ; ' The Fatal 
Inheritance and other Stories,’ 1878 ; ' Bel- 
more,’ 1880 ; and with J. 0. Paget, ' Afghan- 
istan,’ 1878. 

Besides the works already mentioned Mayer 
wrote : 1. ' Amy Fairfax,’ a novelette, 1869. 
2. 'Fractional Supplement to Hotson’s Ready 
Reckoner,’ 1861. 

[Academy, 5 June 1880, p. 420; Gloucester 
Cliron. 6 June 1880, p. 4; Glouce^r Joumal, 
6 June 1880, p. 6; Cowdon Clarke’s Recollec- 
tions.] G. C. B. 

MAYERNE, Sir THEODORE TUR- 
QUET DE, M.D. (1678-1666), physician, son 
of Louis Tur<^uet de Mayerne, a French pro- 
test ant historian, of Piedmontese origin, and 
his wife Louise le Ma^on, daughter of Antoine 
le Ma^n, treasurer-at-war in the reigns of 
Francis I and Henry II of France, was bom 
at Mayerne, near Geneva, 28 Sept. 1678, 
and had Theodore Beza for his godfather. 
After school education at Geneva he went to 
the university of Heidelberg for four years, 
and thence to Montpellier, where he gradu- 
ated M.B. in 1696 and M.D. 20 Feb. 1697. 
He then went to Paris, where, through the 
influence of Dr. RibbiU de la Rivi6re, he 
became a royal district physician ip 1600. 
He began to give lectures on medicine to 
auch students as vfould come, chiefly surgeons 
< and apothecaries, and openly used and de- 
^ fended the use of cbemioaJ remedies, abhorred 
, by the Qalenists. Irritated by an anonymous 
j attack, he published in 16(fo 'Apologia in 
qua videre est inviolatis Hippocratis et Qa^ 

I lent legibos remedia chymioe preparata, tuto 
usurpari posse.’ This treatise of 120 pages is 
dedicated to Achilles Harlmus, president of 
tlie parliament of Paris, and after a state- 
ment of the ioalousv with which Mayme, as 
a doctor of Montpefiier, had been received by 
tbe ^ysioiaiis oi Fuia, and an aecoont of his 
, own eauealion, he goes on to ahow that the 
use of ohemioal remedies was not only in 
1 eoeord with theprincijdes hut even with the 
prectace of Hippoeratee and Galen. The 
pamphlet, while ospreninir jnM indynation, 
le moderate in tone end dignified m Myle. 
A li^ appeared at onoe: *Ad frmniam 
‘ Tarqnoli Apdlogjhm reameio/ whidi b at- 
trfiratod In tha older Riolara hrGny Phtin, 
end wlnAie filled with ehoee^hegimungwi^ 
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a l>ad pun on 'Tunyuet/a cur, quoting several 
eiTOXB of hast^ writing, such as * palatin ' for 
* nalato,' * salia ’ for * wes/ * balsaurum ’ for 
^Dalsamus/ and finally charging Mayeme 
w;^th havinff injured several patients by his 
treatment. .The College of Physicians in the 
university of Paris condemned Mayeme’s 
apology bv a unanimous vote, 6 Dec. 1608, 
ordered physicians to refuse to meet him in 
consultation, and recommended that he should 
be deprived of his office. He ceased to lec- 
ture, but took no farther notice of the attack. 
In 1601 he had accompanied the Due de 
Bohan to Spires and to Italy, and his favour 
at court rose every vear. In 1606 he cured an 
English peer who had come to Paris. This 
DMr took Mayeme to England and presented 
him to the king, who appointed him physician 
to the queen. He was mcoiporatea M.D. at 
Oxford 8 April 1606, and afterwards returned 
to Paris, where he remained till 1611, when 
he was called to London early in the summer 
(Works, pp. 76, 90) by letters patent under 
the great seal, presented by the English am- 
bass^or. He was appointed first physician 
to the king, and the physicians of London, un- 
like those of Paris, recocmised his ability and 
sought his friendship. He at once sprang into 
large practice, and went hither and thither to 
see great men. On 1 Aug. 1611 he examined, 
at Salisbury, Sir Robert Cecil, who had a 
tumour on the right side of his abdomen, and 
other symptoms pointing to cancer of the 
liver, secondary to an intestinal new growth 
(Opera, ed. Browne, p. 80) ; on 1 Sept. 1611 
Lord Rochester for dyspepsia (^, p. 90); Lord 
Monteagle’s daughter for epile^y, 22 Jan. 
1612, in which year he was alM consulted, 
though not at first, about Prince Henry, and 
after his death wrote, as a sort of state paper, 
in both Latin and French: * Relation veritable 
de la Maladie, Mort, et Ouverture du Corpe 
de tres Hault et tree illnstre Henry, Prin^ 
de Valles, deced6 a St. James les Londies le 
ui de Novembre 1612.’ This document gives 
a full and lucid account of the typhoid fever 
of which the prince and is a valuable 
monument of the medicine of the time. His 
account of the illness and deat h of Isaac 
eWsaub^ 1 July 1614 p. 144), is also 

agood illnstfatiOD of the elaborate and exact 
nmthod which he always fifilowed in ex- 
amining and prescribing uur his patients. The 
fsginmn given by Mayeme is minutely and 
oopsouslT recorded in each cose, fkenchpa- 
tieats often caase over to ooasiilt him. Dun- 
fiarmlin^ Mentross, Belmerino, end other 
Soots shared the confidence whi^ their king 
leftinhim. James I trusted him imj^tly, 
and was treated bfhm Ihr rsnal cem wnh 
‘ k IS Joif and for an 


of his arm from a fall, 28 July 1618, at SUls* 
bury,fQr melancholy, for gout again and again, 
and for jaundice in 1619 (JSloane JfiSi. No. 
1679). On 25 June 1616 he was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, and in 1618 wrote the dedication to the 
king of the first pharmacqposia published by 
the college. In 1618 he revisitM France fox 
a short time, and horn 1621 is spoken oi as 
Baron d’Aubonne. He had a house at Au- 
bonne, near Lausanne, in Switserland. He 
was knighted at Theobalds 14 July 1624 

Mayeme had at^de^Ohules I as a boy 
(Shane MS. No. 1679), and on his accession 
was appointed physician Ip the king and 
queen, who both regarded him as an old 
mend. In one of his case-]^ks he has tran- 
scribed a long letter from the queen and 
one from the king : * Mayeme, pour I’amour 
de moy all6 trouver ma femme O.R.’ He drew 
up a report to the king on a case of supposed 
poisoning referred to the College of Phy- 
sicians, 81 May 1682 (Goodall, JRoyal CoU 
lege of Physicians, p. 486), and in 1686 the 
college at his instance prosecuted a quack 
nam^ Evans. His leisure was occupied with 
chemical and physical experiments which he 
had begun in Paris (Shane MSS. Nos. 2041, 
2222). Some of his experiments were phar- 
macological, and their results are useful to 
this day, for he brought calomel into use, 
and first prepared the mercurial lotion known 
as black-wash. Other experiments related to 
pigments and enamels. He discovered the 
purple colour necessary for the carnation 
tints in enamel painting. He wrote from 
1620 to 1646 a large manuscript volume 
(Sloane MS. No. 2052) entitled 'Pictoria 
Soulptoria et qu» submtemarum ortium,’ 
Ac. which contains many trials of pigments 
(foL 80), most of them now much faded. He 
made an ii^nlous kind of tablet-book, ca- 
pable of being washed by covering parchment 
with a resinous compound, ana used such 
a one (ib. No. 562) as a seribbling-book^ in 
which he wrote prescriptions in red ink. 
Only one, dated 14 Dec* 1646. is now legible, 
as much of the varnish has chipped offi He 
kept notes of a great many cases, many at 
lan^, in twenty-three vdomes of the Sloane 
collecrion in the British Museum. He usually 
divides his account cf a patient ^to two 
parts: (l)Theori^(2)eiirBuo»aiidwheB the 
c u r atio is very alahoxate he adds, ^ ncapttu- 
latioordinisageiidomim' He geiMraUy gives 
the patients* names, except wheie it was 
obvious that puMicatUm was uudesiiaMsh as 
Ounilla, 15 JuL 1642{*Jnm Amniio, 
JuLlH^ (A.Ne. 1688). Heeftsawfote 
m le^j to lettsiii The \ 
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importaat iheM adversaria axejprinted in 
Joseph Browsers edition of his * Opera Mp- 
dioa^PuhlishedinlTOl. The'PtaxisMedioa’ 
publiMied ^his godson, 8 ir Theodore dee 
Vaezi in lOW contains another series of his 
medical notes, with a long letter on hasmo- 
pt^ to Dr. George Bate[q.y.], dated lONov. 
1041. He alwm wrote m Latin or French, 
and several spellings of English names in his 
writings suggest that he was never perfectly 
familitf wi3i English. A Lady ‘Oherosbury/ 
who thought hersmf poisoned, was * Shrew^ 
bury/ and there are numerous similar phonetic 
attempts. He staved in London during the 
great rebellion, ana saw many patients. He 
drew up, 28 Aug. 1044, ‘ Propnylaetioa pro 
Principibus in regia Sti Jacobi habitantibus,’ 
a series of precautions against plague. In the 
same vear he went with Sir Mattnew Lister 

a . v.j to Exeter, to see Queen Henrietta 
aria. His London house was in St. Martin’s 
Lane (addressed letter in Sloans MS. No. 
2052). After Oharles Fs execution he was 
appomted physician to Oharles II, and in the 
same year he retired to Ohelsea, where he 
died 22 March 1666. He bequeathed his 
lilMraiy to the College of Physicians, where 
it was burnt in the great firs. He was twice 
married, first to Muguorite de BoetslaSr, by 
whom he had two bhlldren who died voung, 
and secondly to Elisabeth Joachimi, who bore 
him two sons and three daughters of whom 
only one child, Elisabeth, survived him. She 
married in 1662 Pierre de Oaumont, Marquis 
de Ougnao, and died in childbed at the Ha^e 
in l 6 oo,when his desoendants became extinct. 
He was buried, with his with, mother, and five 
childrMi, in the church of St Martin’s-tn-the- 
Fields, London, where he had a monument 
on the north wall of the bbancel, with a long 
Latin inscription written by Sir Theodore 
des Vaux. He bequeathed fiOCM. to the hos- 
pital of Geneva* 

Mayeme was a great physician, and the 
genaial tone of his writings is enlightened. 
All physicians who have read much in the 
worlm of their piedeoemors are oonaidefate of 
old methods and opinions, and this is the ex- 
|daaation of the quantity of medksval phsr- 
maoologj to oe fisund la Mayemeh wriungs. 
Ho oonBnued to ragaid u useftil many rs- 
medltiwhidi had not been proved uoelem. 
Hb waa an Innovator and a man of new 
ideal, and isr that vmy reaaon was perhaps 
orvmr^nxioni to prove his nepoot Ibr what 
had long boon gonsvally rseolved. Hia in- 
dnsivy m ehomiiliy, shown b hla ittnuBMr> 
ahbnotsoandoips ro matsyoiplalnshb w 
oeripllon of eonnstiei br the onomu Her 
vanily was pleased bf thorn and his oapori- 
monlalenriorityoiayML Motmooofoourtly 


servility is to be found b his writings or is 
rebtedofhim. He adhered throughout life to 

the urimml respect m whidi ^ was Wd 

S oontemporaiT physicians is further proof 
his upright dburacter. A good portrait of 
him ha^ on the staircase of the College 
of AysicianB, and is engraved m Browne’s 
edition of his works. A fine drawmg m 
colours by Rubens is m the British Museum. 

[Bloane MSS. in Brit Mas. Nos. 652, 646, 69S, 
1612, 1679, 1981, 2019, 2044, 2062-8, 2066,2086, 
2222, cum aliis; GolL of Fhys. MS. Annales, 
vol. Hi. ; Joseph Browne’s 0pm Medics T. T. 
Mayemii, London, 1700, some copies are dated 
1701 ; Preface to Theodore dec vaux's T. de 
Mayeme’s Praxis Medics, 2nd edit. Gheneva, 
1692 ; Theoph. Bonetus’s T. T. de Majeroe's Trac- 
tatns de Arthritide, London, 1676 ; Ad famoiam 
Tu^neti responsio, Paris, 1608; J. Astruo’s M4- 
moires pour servir 4 THistoire de la Faenlt4 de 
Medecinede Montpellier, Paris, 1 767; G. Goodall's 
Royal College of Physicians, London, 1684; Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1687 and 1700 ; J. Aikin’s 
Biog. Memoirs of Medicine. London, 1780; Monk's 
Coll, of Fhys. L 168 ; Norman Moore’s Last Ill- 
ness and Death of Henry, Prince of Wales ; Wal- 
pole’s Anaedotes of Painting; Jean Senebier’s 
nistoire Littiraire de Genive, Geneva, 1786, ii. 
Ill; Engbe and Emile Haag’s La Firanoe Pro- 
testants, PSris, 1881, vii, 860, in which is a list 
of editions of writings attributed to him ; Guy 
Palin’s Lettres, vol. 1. ; Digby’s Powder of Sym- 
pathy, p. 18.] N. iL 

MATER 81 WILLIAM FREDERICK 
(1831-1878), Chinese scholar, son of the Rev. 
M. John Mavsm, afterwaids rector of St 
Peter’s, Wincnester, wss bom on 7 Jon. 1881 
in Tsamania. Ihs bther at his ton’s birth 
was oolonisl diaplab. but wss subosquently 
a]mmted consular obaplab at Marseillea, 
vmers Mayers received the chief part of ^ 
education. After spending some vsaxt as a 
journalist mNew York,Maysnm l869went 
to China as a student-interpreter, accompany- 
ing Lord Elgin to Fbkin, and, after sarvuig as 
bterprster to the allied commiasion chszged 
with the government of Ouiton, was 
pobted bterpieter to the consulate them. 
He filled various oonsalar posts at Ohiness 
ports unto 1072, when he was made Chiness 
seemtaiyof Isgatkii at Fakb. Inthsaams 
year he visited England^ and b August mad 
apapsr on the *rUthaya of Tiban’befom 
the geogtanhioal aeolion of the British Aaso- 
datmatfiighton. He died on 24 Maioh 
1078 at fihaiughil of typbunlsvsr. 

M^yom was an aocomplislMri OUmos ssho- 
latj and lis works sit monnmsnte *of hh 
inmSiy and Ihs ocnplsssnsm of hk know- 
ledge.* Hevnolt: «TheAa|loAbm 
OyendarManiial,*10OO^8veb A^fheGhinssa 
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Header’s Manual/ Load. 1874, 6to. S. * Trea* 
ties between the Empire of and Foreign 

Powers/ 1877, 8to. 4. * The Chinese Govern- 
ment/ Shanghai, 1878, 8yo. In 1807, with 
N. B. Dennys and Lieutenant Charles King, 
he -wrote *.^e Treaty Ports of China,’ and 
in 1877 translated the * Pekin Gazette ’ for 
that year, Shanghai, 1878, 8yo. His official 
report on ‘ The Famine in the Northern Pro- 
yinoes of China ’ was jpublished as a wlia- 
mentary pamr. In 1661 he became fellow 
of the R(^fu Geographical Societjr* he was 
also a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to whose ’ Journal ’ in 1830 he contributed a 
paper on the ’ Lamaist Septem in Tibet.* He 
was a constant contributor to periodical pub- 
lications, especially the * China Review/ pub- 
lished at Sna^hai, and rendered valuable 
service to the mtish Museum by procuring 
for its library one of the few existing c^ies 
of the * Imperial Encyclopedia of Chinese 
Literature ’ m 6,020 volumes. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libraiy; Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society ; Proceedings of Royal 
Geographical Society, 1878, pp. 320-7 ; Times, 
6 May 1878.] A. F. F. 

MAYHEW, AUGUSTUS SEPTIMUS 
(1826-18751, author, bom in 1826, was 
seventh ana youngest son of Joshua Dorset 
Joseph Mayhev% attorney, of 26 Car^ Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, who died in 
1858, and was brother of Henry and Horace 
Mayher^ both of whom are separately no- 
ticed. Like his brothers he devoted himself 
to literature from an early age, and in con- 
junction with his brother Hen^ he placed 
many popular works of fiction. The best 
remembeM is ‘The Greatest Plague of Life, 
or the Adventures of a Lady in Search of 
a Good Servant,* 1847, which displays much 
humour and power of acute observation, but 
is now chiefiy sought after for Cniikshw’s 
exoeUent plates fjMe for other joint writii^ 
under Matuw, UmT]. A Dutch version 
appeared at Amsterdam in 1868. ‘Paved 
with Gold, or the Romance and Reality of 
the London Streets,’ 1857, and ‘ Faces for 
Fortunes,’ 1865, 8 vda., are the best of his 
separate writings, which also include ‘ Kitty 
Lamere, or a Dark Page in London life/ 
1856; ‘The Finest Gin in Btoomsbu^/a 
asrio-oomie tale of ambittoaB love, 1861; 
‘Blow Hot, mow Gold,’ a love sto^, 1862. 

With Heaiy Sutherland Sdwarde be was 

K ttnthov of iix ^fansBotMOOMoti: -Tlio 
Boktiwi/ 1861 : - My 

HodMoid,' 1861 ; -A Sqoib te tko Fifth of 
November/ 1861; ‘lie Goose wHh the 
Qoldoe 6 Stniid TbeeUe, 

1 SepA ‘Ohriatmee Boioa* 6 ^bios^ 


Strand, 1860; end ‘The Four Cousins/ a 
comic drama. Globe Theatre, May 1871. 
He alao wrote for ‘The Comic Almanac/ 
1845-58, which he edited from 1848-60, 
and contributed to ‘The Boy’s Birthday 
Book/ by Mrs. S. 0. Hall and others, 1850. 

He resided at 7 Montpdier Row, Twicken- 
ham, but died in the Kiohmond Infirmary, 
whither he had gone to undergo an opera* 
tion for hernia, on 25 Deo. 1876, He was 
buried in Barnes cemetery 80 Deo. He left 
an only son, Richtfd Mayhew. 

[Academy, 1 Jan. 1876, p. 8; Era, 2 Jan. 
1876, p. 15; Hodder's Memories of My Time, 
1870, pp. 82-5; Times, 28 Dec. 1875 p. 7i 
80 Dee. p. 6.] G. 0. B, 

MAYHEW, EDWARD (1670-1626), 
Benedictine. [See Maihew.] 

MAYHEW, HENRY (1812-1887), 
author, was the son of Joshua Dorset Joseph 
Mayhew, a London attorney, and was born 
in 1812. He was educated at Westminstw 
School, though not on the foundation (see 
F. H. Fobbhall, W&stmmiter SohooL p. 8^), 
but ran away under some sense of iil-usage, 
and. ^ingtosea, made the voyage to Calcutta. 
On ma return he was ardclM to his father 


for three years, but soon abandoned law for 
literature. His first venture was the pub- 
lication, along with Gilbert 4 Beckett, of 
‘Figaro in L^don/ a weekly periodical, 
(lSl-88),and in 1832 he started ‘The Thief,* 
the earlieet of the great erowd of paste-and- 
•cissora journals. He began his career as 
a dramatist with ‘ The Wandering Minstrel/ 
at the Royal Fitzroy Theatre, 16 Jan. 1834, 
a oneect force, in which was introduced the 


well-known cockney song, ‘ Villikins and hie 
Dinah,’ In 1888 his farce ‘ But However/ 
written in coUabormtion with Henry Baylis, 
and dedicated to Beigamin Wrench, was 

S roduoed at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

0 Oct. Contra^ to general briief, he did 
not collaborate with hialnother Horace [a v.^ 
but, along with his brother Awistus Sqn 
timus [q.v.lhe wrote in 1847 ‘The Greatest 
Plague of Life/ and a foiry tale, ‘TheGood 
Genius; in 1850, ‘The Imege of hie Father’ 
and ‘ Acting Charadea;’ and in 1S7(^ ‘Ephe- 
meridee, or the Comic AUnanaA;’ and with 
Athol Mayhew he wrote a three-iiet comedy 
‘Mont BUnc/ adapted from LaMche and 
Maitin’a ‘ Vqyage mi M. PmudiCQ.' He is, 
bowevm, beet known ae one of the origtoatora 
and for a abort time jouit editor of ‘Punch,' 
ml841,ead eellmfiiattoetrikeoettbeUee 
of nbilanthTOpic ioemaUem which tekoe the 


peer of Lmrinm ee its tbe — a Sfoielneiimri 
wericp in wkieb be wee eiriilid \f SSm 
]Bfotti(y and otbesA^^’^e ‘Londhm Labour and 
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London Poor/ a oeriof of artidlaB, anecdotic 
and atatMcaly on tibe pett;^ trades of Lon- 
do&i originally appeanng in the ^Momi^ 
Oliimeto/ Two Tolumes were pablished in 
1861, bnt their circulation was interrupted 
by litigation in dianceiy, and was long sus- 
pended, but in March 1866 Mayhew an- 
nounced its resumption, and a continuation 
of it appeared in serid monthly parts as 
* The Glreat World of London/ which was 
ultimately completed and published as ^The 
Oriminal Prisons of London/ in 1662. The 
last portion of it was by Binny. ' London 
Labour and the London Poor ^appeared in 
its final form in 1864, and again in 1866, 
and he published in the same year * Shops 
and Oompanies of London,* and contribute 
to a work of a similar kind, * London Cha- 
racters/ in 1874. 

Mayhew had meanwhile spent some years 
abroad, and had written 'The Rhine’ in 
1866, and 'The UpjMr Rhine * in 1668. In 
1862 he resided in Uermany, principally in 
Eisenach and Jena. This Tiait sprang mm 
hia desire to moke inquiries into the early 
life of Martin Luther. It resulted in a work 
in two Tolumes, fbll of detailed and nrao- 
tieal information on 'German Life and Man- 
ners in Saxony ' in 1664, and ' The Boyhood 
of Martin Lutber ’ in 1 8^. Ilis minor works 
were : ' What to Teach and How to Teach it,’ 
1842, 'The Prince of Wales's Library — ^the 
Primer,' 1844; both intended as parts of 
educational acmes, and both discontinued 
forthwith ; two humorous stories, ' Whom 
to Mar^,’ 1848, and ' The Magic of Kind- 
neaa/ IMO ; * A^drentures of the Sandima 
Family/ 1661 ; ' The Mormona/ 1862 ; * The 
Peasant Boy Philosopher/ 1^ ; 'Livinff 
for Appearanoes/ and *^e Wonders <3 
Boienoe,^ 1866. He was also the author 
of the words of Jonathan Blewitt's song, 
'BCyWifiiia a Woman of Mind/ publishM 
In 1846. In his lataer years he wrote ' Young 
B. Franklin/ 1870, started a ahortlived 
perio^bal, ' once a Year/ at the same 
time, and in 1871 prepared a r^rt on work- 
ing men’s dubs. He died at OharioUe 
BSmdt Bloomsbury, on 26 July 1887, and 
was buried at Kenml Oman. 

[AtheiMmaii, 6 Aug* 1887; TisMS, 27 July 
1887; SeoU'a life of IL lanaa BUmeharo, 

f . 888; Fm Bomab Raglish Nevspapera, li. 
ir-ih. 168. 888; Brit. Mas. Oat] JTaTh. 

MATHEW, HORACE (1816-1872), 
antbor, yonngar brolbar cl Ilaniy Marbew 
bm la 1816, and. bka Ha«y. 
aariy took to BaaMtaa* Ho wiota a oon- 
ddavabla numbar of Aroas and talaa, and 
oottliibnladloonfimM^jcMun^^ Inl646 


he was one of the brilliant staff of contribu- 
tors to Gruikshank's ' Table BooL’ For a 
time he was Mark Lemon’s sub-editor on the 
staff of 'Punch.’ In December 1647hi8 'Plum 
Pudding Pantomime’ was brought out at 
the Olympic. In 1848 he produce ' Change 
for a Shilli^/ ' Model Men,’ ' Model Women/ 
and an edition of Cniikshonk’s ' Comic Al- 
manac; ’ in 18^ 'A Plate of Heads/ with 
Gayami’s drawings; 'The Toothache, ima- 

S 'ned by Horace Mayhew and realised by 
eorge Cruikshank ; ^ another issue of the 
' Comic Almanac,* with Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations ; and ' Guy Faux.’ From 1862, in 
wluch Ywr it passed under Douglas Jerrold’s 
editorsnip.he became a frequent contributor 
to 'Lloyd’s Weekly News.’ In 1858 he 
wrote 'Letters left at the Pastry-cook’s.’ 
The death of his father about 1867 left him 
in easy circumstances, and he wrote little in 
later years. He was a handsome, captivating 
man, a brilliant talker and raconteur, ana 
was very ponular in society. He married 
about 1869, but had no children, and on 
SO April 1672 he died suddenly at Kensing- 
ton, of the rupture of a blood-vessel. 

[Scott’s Life of £. Laman Blanchard, p. 411 ; 
George Hodder’s Memories of my Time ; 
Athensum. 4 May 1872; Times, 2 May 1872. 
A manuscript diary, giving a corious and par- 
ticular account of Maybew’s daily expenditure, 
is in the poeeesiion of Mr. T. Seccoml^.] 

J. A. H. 

MAYMT8FELD, MAUNNESFELD, 
or MAUNSFIELD, HENRY DE(d. 1328), 
chancellor of the university of Oxford. [See 
Maunsfield.] 

MAYNARD, EDWARD (1654-1740), 
antiqu^, bom at Davantiy, Northampton- 
ahire, in 1654, was the sou of William May- 
nard of Davant^. He was educated at Mag^ 
dalen College, Oxford, and graduated BA. 
on 7 JuIt 1674, M.A. 22 May 167L B.D. 
8 Nov. 16to,D.D. 8 March 1690-1. He was 
fellow of the college 1678-94, and bursar 
1687-8. He was expeUed by the oommis- 
sionan of JamM n in August 1688L on the 
plaa of non-TCsidenca (having been for eome 
time chaplain to Lora Digby), but restoired 
on 25 OA, in the same yw(BL0XAM, Jfi^. 
CblL and //, paMim). Maynard was 
about fiAt jwn (1692-17007) preacher at 
lineolauliim On 16 Nov. 1700 he was tn- 
ataUad p we<M M >t or of Liohilald. was for 
forty yaarsoaiion and praowtor of that oaihe- 
dmL ¥nm 1701-6 fia waaraelorof Paaaan- 
haas, KorClHMiptODthiia (BBDOiLMrfAanHi-- 
imummrn L 807), and Aob 8 April 1696^ 
dwUi r as to r of Boddiiwlon hi tba msbo 
emui^ (A L 108). Ba Sid m 111 April 
1740^ .fad 80 ,mm 1 «M boM ia BoSiii«tM 
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Church. He married Elizabeth (d, 1786), 
daughter of William Hafitinm of Hinton. 

Maynard edited and ^bnahed in 1716, 
fol.ythe second edition of Hu^ale’s * History 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral/ and published two 
ToSnmM of / Sermons/ London, 1722-4, 8yo. 
He bequeathed to Magdalen College his li- 
brary, which included about twent^olumes 
on the popish controversy in James il’s reign, 
the sum of 500/. and a silver flagon pre- 
sented to him at Lincoln’s Inn in 1/00. He 
also made charitable bequests to Daventry 
and Boddington and to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Qospel. 

[Blozam's Beg. of Magdalen Coll. v. (n.), 819, 
820 ; Bridge’s Northamptonshire ; Wilford's Me- 
moriab, 1741, pp. 781-2.] W. W. 

MAYNARD, JOHN (/. 1611), lutenist, 
and, according to Wood, one of the first who 
used the lyra-viol {Manuscript Lives\ was 
probablv born in Shropshire. It appears firom 
the preface to * The Twelve Wonders,’ that 
he belonged at one time to the household of 
Caux /or Cause) Castle, Shropshire. In 
1611 Maynard was lutenist to the school of 
St. Julian (once the hospital for lepers) in 
Hertfordshire. 

Maynard’s volume of songs, of which he 
appears to have written words and music, 
was printed by Thomas Snodham for John 
Brown in 1611. The title runs, * The Twelve 
Wonders of the World, set and composed 
for the Violl de gambo, the Lute, and the 
Vovce to sing the Verse, all thr^ jointly 
and none severall ; also Lessons for the Lute 
and Bass- violl to play alone ; with some 
Lessons to play Lyra-wayes alone, or if you 
will to fill up the parts with another Violl 
set Luta-waye.’ A canon, in eight parts, is 
on the title-page. Wood quotes some of the 
verses {Athena, iii. 892). The work is dedi- 
cated to Joan, wife of John Thvnne, son and 
successor to the founder of Lot^leat. A 
manuscript organ voluntary by Maynard is 
in a volume of manuscmt music, once in the 
possession of Richard Clark, and now in the 
library of the Royal College of Music. 

[Grore's Diet, of Husic, ii. 241; Chaiuiey*s 
Hertfardshir«,p. 608 ; authorities died.] 

L.M. M. 

MAYNARD, 8im JOHN (1592-1658). 
courtier, presbyteriaii, and royalist, second 
son of Stf Henry Maynard of little Easton, 
by Susan, aaoond danglitar of Thomas 
Pienon, gentleman-ushsr m the Star-eham- 
ber, was bom in 1692. Ha entered the Inner 
Te^la in 161(1 hot dose not appear to 
have haen called to the bar. Bicspt that 
he waa ^extremely puiWad,* ha would have 


been, says Chamberlain, U proper man/ and 
danc^ the admired of all ^holders in the 
court niaa^e on Twelfth Night, 1618-19. 
In July 1622 he was present at the siege of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, of which he wrote an ac- 
count to Buckingham {Sist, M88» Comm, 
10th Rep. App. p. 107). For Buckingham 
he composed a masque, performed on 19Noy. 
1623 at York House in the presence of Men- 
doza, who resented its congiatulatomalluBions 
to the return of the prince from Spain. It 
was again performed in August 1624 at Bur- 
ley-on-the-Hill, but with no great approba- 
tion (Nichols, Progresses James I, iii. 
521, 041 ; Court and Times of James I, ii. 
472). 

Maynard entered tbe House of Commons in 
January 1628-4 as member ^r Cbippenbam, 
for which borough he also sat in the first 

E arliament of Charles 1, at whose coronation 
e was created a laugnt of the Bath, and 
appointed servant of the privy cnamber 
(2 Feb. 1624-5). In Charles’s second pa> 
liament he represented Caine. He was a 
partisan of Buckingham, by whom he 
pears to have been retained as a sort of poli- 
tical pamphleteer. In Buckingham’s interest, 
but without his privity, he published before 
1627-8 a * Discourse ^ representing him as 
hostile to Arminianism, and on occasion of 
the discoveiy of the Jesuits’ College at Clerk- 
enwell (March 1627-6) forged a letter pur- 
porting to be from an English Jesuit to the 
father rector at Brussels, m which the duke 
was made to appear as the * furious enemy ’ 
of tbe Society oi Jesus. The letter was ac- 
cepted as genuine by all but Buckingham, 
who detect Maynard’s hand, and censured 
him for some indiscreet allusions to Dulbier's 
horse. In June 1687 Maynard excited a 
brawl at a bowling-green by strikiim Jack 
Cnven with his fit for making demult in 
payment of a deb^and thrashing Lord Powis 
for intenoeing. ^e quarrel was with much 
ado mafi up ^ the lord chamberlain (Doou- 
ments relating to the Prooeedinge agamet 
William Prgnne, Camden Soe.. p. 80). 

On the rupture with the xing in June 
1642, Maynard adhered to the parliament, 
and was active in troops in Bnney. 

A o(mtemgonrjtnet(JieLawes8ubvereion, 
fte., 1648) states that he ’lent 9,1001. upon 
the first ptopositions,’ Le. in July 1642 ; and 
that* when tnaarmy was new moulded (1646), 
and Sir Thomas Faufbx slsctad geDaral, 
ha lent 1,00011 and proew^ 6/)0Qt aoie 
hiainflaanea upon nia fruoda towards that 
8,000iL which nsrnmitythwiiaquiieA* Tliesa 
medemeuto, hewaver, are not cnnfiruiid by 
the ^GUandar of tha Primsadtngi of the 
Oonunittaa fo the Advanci of Mmog! 
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Maynazd did not enter the Long parlia- 
ment until 16^, when he waa returned for 
Loetwitliiel,20Ja]L At heart a royalist, he 
beoajne oonspicuouaaa a leader of the preahy- 
teirian party in the atmnle with the army, 
and waa aocordingl 3 r induded in the eleven 
membera charged with diaaffeetion by Fair- 
fiu on 16 June 1647. After the outbreak 
of mob violence, by which, on 26 Julv, the 
recent militia ordinance was rescinded, and 
the command of the London trained bands 
restored to the lord mayor and corporation, 
he was readmitted to the House of Oommons 
and placed on the committee of safety [cf. 
OavEB, Sib John, d. 1649, and Gltnitb, 
Sib John, 1608-1666]. When the armv 
gained the ascendency, he was charged with 
unlawfully levying an armed force within 
the city, was amsted by a general warrant 
under the speakei^s hand, and committed to 
the Tower {6 l^t.) during pleasure of par- 
liament. An impeachment of high treason 
followed on 1 Feb. 1647-8. Maynard re- 
plied by a letter to the speaker, 4 Feb., in 
which he reftised to make any defence, and 
claimed to be tried by a jury, citing Magna 
Oharta and the Petition of Right. Tliia 
claim he reiterated at the bar of the House 
of Lords on the following day, refusing to 
kneel or in any way recognise the juriimc- 
tion of the house. He was accordingly fined 
600/. and remanded to the Tower. Thence 
he issued several nrotesta a^nat the daim 
of the House of Lords t^urisdictioo over 
commoners, and on 19 Peb., beinu again 
brought to the bar of the House of Lords, 
he repeated his former tactics, and was again 
remanded. He remained in m Tower until 
8 June, when he was set at liberty, and re- 
sumed his seat in the oommons. On27 June 


the Humble Petition of the Owners and 
Commoners of the towne of Isleham,’ Ac., 
London, 1668. 4to. 

Mayniud died on 29 July 165^ and was 
buried in the churchyiurd of Tooting waveney. 

his wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Middleton of Stansted Mountfitchet, lord 
mayor of London (who survived him), he 
had issue a son, John, who was knighted 
7 June 1660, and died 14 May 1664. 

There are extant by Maynard : 1. * The 
Copy of a Letter addressed to the Father 
RectoratBrusBels,foundamong8omeJesuites 
t^en at London about the third yeere of 
his MaiestVs Raigne. Wherein is manifested 
that tne Jesuites from time to time have 
been the only Incendiaries and Contrivers 
of the Miseries and Distractions of this 
Kingdom,’ London, 1648, 4to. Other ver- 
sions are in Prynne’s ‘Hidden Works of 
Darkness,’ London, 1646, foL; Rushworth’s 
‘ Historical Collections,’ i. 474-6 ; and ‘ Cam- 
den Society’s Miscellany,’ ii. and iv. Supple- 
ment, note ad dn» 2. ‘ The ‘ Humble Plea 
and Protest of Sir John Maynard (a late 
Member of the hon. House of Commons) to 
the Speaker of the House of Peeres/ London, 
February 1647-6, fol. 8. ‘ England’s Cham- 
pion: or the Just Man’s Fortitude manifested 
in that gallant resolution of Sir John May- 
na^ (late Member of the House of Commons). 
Being the Copie of his Letter and Protest 
sent mto the Lords, 14 Feb. 1647,’ London, 
1646 foL 4. ‘ A Speech spoken by an hon. 
Knight in the House of Commons, upon 
the delivery of the City Petition bemg 
Tuesday, the 27th of June 1648,' London, 
1648, 4to. 6. ‘A Speech mken in ^e 
hon. House of Commons, by w John May- 
nard, Ac. Wherein he hath stated the Case 


he spoke in support of the ‘ city petition ’ 
Imt a ‘ penonal trea^ with hisMiyasty.’ On 
27 July be pleaded the cause of John lil- 
bums ^ ^ speech which pro- 

cured his releaea. 

Maynard had estates at Walthamstow, 
Tooting. Bradibrd, Yorkshira, and Isleham, 
Oimbndgeshire. Hie town houee was * The 
PoitoaUts.’ Rumell Street, Covent Garden, 
la 1648 he argued at length in the ex- 
dheguer chamber bjdbre the oommittee on 
the sebmae (br dnuning the Badibtd lavaL 
wUob ba " 






) a petition against the aobassa before 
the nnmnilMiniisri dunged with supervinng 
ite exeeution* Urn petition, with a lebedule 
of exmftiQna In the notof MrUammit (1648^ 
«. 28) auUmiialngdm won^ was pubUsbod, 
and oliottod * An Anowm In a pmtad Pepar 
diipmiid hgr Sir John Iteyntfd, onlit£d 


of Lieut.-ool. John ]^bunie|,’ Ac., London, 
1648. 4to ; rrorinted in ‘Parliamentary His- 
tory, iii. 869 et seq. 6. ‘The Picklock of 
the old Fenne Project,’ London, 1660, 4to 
(the eubetanoe of Maynard’e argument in 
the exohequer chamber against the draining 
of the Braord level). 

[Bekec'e NovUuunptonshire, ii. 190; Vlsite- 
tioDsof Bmex (HarlBoe.),U.679 ; Wood'eAthaius 
Oxen. iv. 286 : Morenfs Bmex. ii. 482; Ooliini's 
riBen«e(Brydgee),vi28i; Maimiiig and Bray’s 
Sumy, iii. 468; Inner Temple Books; Oom- 
moos* Debalee in 1626 (GubOm Soe.), p. 106 ; 
Rsinras of Membeni of Phrlinaeot 
Nkolei^s SisL Brit. Knighthood, teLiu., Gbiun. 
IM, xvl : Meteslfeli Book of Knights, p. 166; 
Bukeli Bxtinet Bsiueetsfe; Ls Kete’s Pedi- 
go ef Knightn (Hail. 8oe.l p. 78; GbL SlaU 
Pijpeie. Bom. 16284i pa. 116, 216. 1628-8 p, 
1 A 1617 ^ 2ST. 16414 p. 666, 1644-A luC 
1664; €bL Oonnn. Adfnaee ef Meam, Bom. 
1648-66, pc. it p. 664; GbbfaittV Stole Uale, 
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It. 658 0 t seq.; Comm. Journ. L 684; Lordi’ 
Joum. x« 5, 12-18 ; Hamilton Papaia (Camden 
8oe.), P. 153 ; Part Hiat iii. 678 n., 777, 839, 
843 ; Whitelocke'a Mem. pp. 253, 258-60, 200, 
292; Enshworth'a Hiat. GoU. vi. 570, 612, 
6^-8, vii. 800-4, 856, 986, 1130; Hiat MSS. 
Cdinpi.- 6th •’Bep. App. p. 67i 7th Rep. App. p. 
687, 8th Bra. App. pt. i. p. 637 ; BelTa Mem. 
Civil War (Fairfax Corr.), ii. 865 et aeq. ; Howl- 
din'a * Tha^lrea Subversion,' London, 1648, pp. 
8 et aeq. ; ' The Bojal Qnairell, or England's 
Lawea and Liberties Vindicated a ad Maintained, 
&e. By Sirrandho * ( J. Harris), London, 1648 ; 

* The Grande Deaigne : or a Discovery of that 

Forme of Slavery, entended and in part Inroiight 
upon the free People of England by a powerfhl 
Party in Parliament,’ Ac., London, 1647, 4to; 
Maseres’s Select Tracts, i. 257, 280; Walkeria 
Hist, of Independency, 1648, p. 61; The King- 
dome’s Weekly Intelligencer, rfo. 214; Mercnx. 
Brit. No. 1 ; Lyaons’s Environs of Txindon, ' Snr- 
rey,’ p. 500; Gardiner's Hist, of England, vi. 
288 n. ; and Hist of the Great Civil War, iii. 
191, 293.] J. M. B. 

MAYNARD, JOHN (1000-1666), divine, 
son of a wealthy yeoman, was baptised at 
Mayfield, Sussex, on 8 March 1600. The 
Maynards had been numerous in Mayfield 
and Rotherfield parishes for many genera- 
tions. William Maynard, a member of the 
family, was burned with two of his servants 
at Lewes in the Marian persecution, 1657. 
John entered as a commoner at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, 21 June 1616, and graduated 
B.A. 8 Feb. 1620 as a 'grand compounder.’ 
He removed to Magdalen Hall, and proceeded 
M. A. 26 June 1622. He was allowed to use 
'communis et vulgaris habitus,’ instead of his 
purple gown, 6 July 1622. He owned at 
the time land in the manor of Sharendon, 
Mi^eld parish ( Aismx Arch, OcU, xxv. 65). 

On taking holy orders Maynard was pre- 
sented 'hp^^omas Maynim and William 
Pedcham, yeomem’ to the living of Mayfield 
(instituted 81 July 1624). Upon the com- 
mencement of the civil wars Maynard avowed 
himself a puritan, took the covenant, and was 
chosen one of the Westminster Assembly, 
which he regularly attended. An entry m 
the Mayfield pariu register, 1046, reeords 
his offer ' to give up all the tjihm due from 
the parishioners for the mayntsnance of a 
minister during his absspce,’ but he adds, 

* through their n^Ugenoe in not providing a 
fit man fiv the phM^ then was no constant 
minister for some tii^ and divesa changes, 
so that the register was neglected fior divers 
yaais.’ He preached bsfine the Long periia- 
Mien alaai^ (96Feb. 1644). on SOdL 
1646, and again in SspCamlwr 1648 (Gaie- 
msn/ J m mmh, iv. 18, vi 707). In 1654 
Maynard was appobted one of the asiistanto 


to the eommissioners of Sussex for the fac- 
tion of scandalous ministers and school- 
masters. Being thus engaged in public affairs, 
which necessitated absence from his parish, 
Maynard employed ss his assistant F^as 
Paul DAran^ previouriy ourate of Pet- 
worth and Patehf^, allowing him the rithes 
of the parish, and reserving only the parson- 
m house and glebe for uimsw. On St. 
Bartholomew’s di^, 1662, reotor and curate 
were both ejected The latter became, in 
1664, pastor of the French, or Walloon, 
Chuicn, in the Undercroft of Canterbury 
Cathed^ (Bvbn, JStcL of Prot. Jirfugcu. 
1846, p. 46). 

Maynard was succeeded by St>yliardt who 
resigned a year later in favourofl'eck (Oalamy 
says with Maynard’s apnroval). Maynard 
continued to reside at Mi^eld unm his 
death, three years after (7 June 1666), and 
was buried m the churchyard, whem his 
tomb, now much dilapidate records that 
' for forty years he shone a light and glory 
to his Mayfield flock.’ Wood says the library 
of another John Maynard, whom he confuses 
with the divine, was sold by auction on 
13 June 1687. 

He published ' A Sermon preached to the 
Honorable House of Commons, 26 Feb. 1644,’ 
London, 1646, and ' A Shadow of the Victory 
of Christ,’ preached at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 28 Oct 1646. prints 1646. He 
also wrote ' The Young Man’s Remembrancer 
and Old Man's Monitor,’ 1669 (Wood). Some 
of his Mayfield aermons were published after 
his death by H. Hurst, chaplain to the Ooun- 
teas of Manchester^ at the instance, he says, 
of Maynard’s son-in-law, and dedicated to 
the inmibitants of the parish, London, 1674. 

Maynard was three times married. First 
to Msrgsret Luck, daughter of his prede- 
oessor at Midfield, whom he merried at 
WadhuTst, 9 Feb. 1626, and who died 2 Oct 
1636. She had two sons, John and Richard, 
and five dauirhter8.mo8t of whom died vounff. 
Secondly, he marrie^ 28 June 163& aim. 
Edmuna, Lombard Street, Mary Withm, 
widow, buried at Mayfield, 6 May 1640. A 
tablet in St. Saviour’s, SouthwariL records 
the death of her daughter Margaret, 14 March 
1668. aged 13. HistmrdwifrwesAnn,datigh- 
ter of nmy Engham. ShediedTSe^l^O^ 
and wie buried in the same grave ei her 
at Mayfield. 

[Wood’s Atbeiw Qm. od. Bliss, fii. 891; 
Lowsc’t Sum WoStUss, 1869, 994 ; fles sro 

AsebwohCbU. iv. 298. xsi. 19,sxv.i9; GUeny 
aadFbhMs^sBoBOOBfiMam.fU.899; Add. M& 
19898, t 61, Ibr Mayumd’s aet mi u^ dated 
9 Fib. 1919; ffiaiUn ef Msyfisld, nss Bar* 
B. T. Mutdob Kiri^.] C. F. 8. 
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MAYNAKD, Sib JOHN (1602-1690\ of taking public action against Oromwell as 
judgSi son of AMzander Ma^ard of TaTi- * incendiaiy.’ The idea^ which seems to 
stoSi the Middla Temple| barrister-at* haye originated with the Scottish Lord-chan« 
hniiby’ Hnnoray daughter or Arthur Arscott cellor Loudon^ met with no favour from the 
of xetcott) Deyonsnirey was bom at Elnglish lawyers^ and was in conseq^uence 
Abbey House, Tayistock, in 1002. His abandoned. A curious testimony to May- 
name appears in the matriculation register of uard’s reputation at this time is afforded by 
Exeter College, Oxford, under date 26 April e grant made in his favour by parliament in 
1021, which clashes unaccountably with the October 1645 of the books and manuscripts 
date of his admission to the degree of B.A., of the late Lord-chief-justice Bankes, with 
26 April 1621, given in the * University liberty to seize them wherever he might find 
Hegister of Degrees.’ In 1619 he enter^ them. Jn the House of Commons ne was 
the Middle Temple ; he was called to the heard with the profoundest respect, while he 
bar in November 1626, and was elected a advocated the abolition of feuw wardships 
bencher in 1648. A pupil of William Noy and other salutuy legfd reforms. He also 
[q. V.], afterwards attorney-general, a De- prospered mightily in his profession, making 
vonian, and bom in the law, he rapidly ao- tn tne course of the summer circuit of 164/ 
quired a large practice, both on the Western the unprocedentedly large sum of 700/. As 
circuit and at Westminster — ^he argued a c politician he was a strict constitutionalist, 
reported case in the king’s bench in 1628 — protested against the first steps taken towards 
and was appointed recoraer of Plymouth in the deposition of the king, and on the adop- 
August 164^. He represented Totnes in both tion of that policy withdrew from the house 
the Short parliament of 1640 and the Long as no longer a lawful assembly (November 
parliament, and from the first took an active 1648). Nevertheless, on the establishment 
part in the business of the house. In De- of the Commonwealth he did not scruple to 
oember 1640 he was placed on the committee take the engagement, and held a government 
of scrutiny into the conduct of lords-lieu- brief at the trial of Major Faulconer for per- 
tenant of counties, and on that for the dis- jury in May 1653. Assigned by order of court 
oOTcry of the * prime promoters’ of the new to advise John Lilbume [q. v.] on his second 
* canons eoelesiasticar passed in llie recent trial in July 1653, Maynara at first feigned 
irregular session of convocation. He was sickness. A repetition of the order, however, 
also one of the framers of the articles upon elicited from him some exceptions to the in- 
whieh Strafford was impeached, and one of dictment which confoundea the court and 
the principal speakers at the trial. Rethrew secund Lilbume’s acquittal by the jury. 
Mmself wiUi great seal into the affair, and The jury were aftorwards interrogated by 
on the paasiM of the bill of attainder said the council of state as to the grounds of 
ioyfhlly to mr John Bramston, * Now we their verdict, but refused to disdose them, 
nave done our work. If we could not have and Maynard thus escaped censure, and on 
effected thb we could have done nothing.’ 9 Feb. 1653-4 was called to the degree of 
A strong presbyterian, he eubsoribed and an- seijeant-at-law. In the following year his 
mlnialerea to the house the protestation of professional duty brought him into teinpo- 
B May 1641 in defence of the protestant re- rary collision with the government. One 
ligion. and drafted the bill making subsorip- Cony, a city merchant, had been arrested 
lion thereto obligatory on all sumects. In by older of the council of state for non-pay- 
the committee, which eat at Quilahall after ment of taxes, and Maynard, with Seriate 
the adjournment of the Houee of Commons j Thomas Twytden and Wadham Windham, 
which followed the Iring’e aitenrat to arrest I moved on his behalf in the upper bench for 
the five mambere (4 Jan. 1641-2), he mede I a habeas corpus. Their argument on the 
an doquant speech in defenoe of pariiamen- | return, 18 May 1656, amounM in effect to a 
ti^ pnTn4ga. In the IbUowingMay he ao- ! direct attack on the government as a usurpap 
ceptM a d^ty4ieQtenaa^ of militia under I tion, and all three were forthwith, order 
parUattent, and on IS June 1648 wae of OiromwaUL committed to the Tower; they 
Bommateid a member of the Weetminstar were released on miking eubmiaeion (25 May). 
Aaimnhly cf Divines. He took the cove- Maynard wae among the oommiisionen 
nant on W Sept, following, and wia one of appointed to collect the cniola of the Spai^ 
the managma of the impemaMnt of Lend, war tax of 1667 payable hf Devonshire. 
JaaninMkeiA IfilB-A With hie friend OarlyU (Oboxwbll, Spmek xvi.) is in error 
BhlsIfodeWhilelodmiMayiiaid attended, by ineUfeingthatheweiememherofOiom- 
Emtf i invitation, a meottwg of the antt- well’e Home of Lords. HeeatinlheHoasa 
Cbomwelllea fimlion, hM at Beeax Roma of Commons Ihr Plymoalh during ths par- 
inPseemhw 1644, to discuss the expediency lismantof 16&6-S,iiidoB thedeheleeonthe 
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designation to be riTen to the * other* house 
argu^ strongly for the reviyal of the old 
name (4 Feb. 1667-8). Burnet states, and 
it is extremely probable, that he was tlso in 
fayour of the reyiyal of monarchy. On 1 May 
1658 he w^s appointed Protector’s seijeant, 
in which capam^ he followed the Protector’s 
bier on the ensuing 28 Not. Chi the ac- 
cession of Richard OromweU he was made 
solicitor-general, and in parliament, where 
he sat for Newtown, Isle of Wight, lent ^e 
whole weight of his authority as a consti- 
tutional lawyer to prop up the Protector’s 
tottering pyemment. On Richard’s abdica- 
tion and tne resuscitation of the Rump, May- 
nard took no part in parliamentary business 
until 21 Feb. 1669-60, when he was placed 
on the committee for drafting the bill to con- 
stitute the new council of state. He re- 
ported the bill the same day, and was him- 
self yoted a member of the council on the 
23rd. He sat for Beeralston, Deyonshire, 
in the Oonyention parliament, was one of 
the first seneants cSHed at the Restoration 
(22 J une 1660), and soon afterwards (9 Noy.) 
was advanced to the rank of kingi’s seijeant 
and knighted (16 Noy.) With his brother- 
seijeant, Sir John Qlynne [q. yj, he rode in 
the coronation procession, on 28 April 1661, 
behind the attorney and solicitor-general, 
much to the disgust of Pepys, who regarded 
him as a turncoat. 

As king's seijeant, Maynard appeared for 
the crown at some of tlie state trials with 
which the new reign was inaugurated, among 
others that of Sir Henry Vane [Q. y.] in Trinity 
term 1662. He represented ^eralston in 
the Pensionary parliament, 1661-79, and sat 
for Plymouth during the rest of (Charles IPs 
reigpi. He was the principal manager of 
the abortiye impeachment of Lord Mordaunt 
[q. y.] in 1666-7, and constituted himself 
counsel for the defence in the proceedings 
against Lord Clarendon [see Htdi, Edwaiid, 
&KL OF CLaBBirpoKl in the followiim Oc- 
tober. He appeared for the House of Lords 
in the king’s Dench on the return to Lord 
Shaftesbur^s habeas corpus on 29 June 
1677, and sustained its sufficiency on the 
ground that, though a general warrant for 
commitment to prison would be inyalid if 
iaaued l^any court but the House of Lords, 
the king’s bimoh had no junsdietion to de- 
clare it so when iasoed Iw that house. In 
1678 he made a spirited but ineflectual 
attempt to secure ^ conrietion of Lord 
Comwallss for the brutal murder of a boy in 
8t. James’s Parii. The seyere censure whidi 
Lord Ouimbell pasmd upon him for Iob con- 
duct of this cese is bsM upon sa cntbe 
of tbs iimU (sse Oounn, 


MiwBv 7Vte^ yL 1290 et seq., and T/OUP 
Gamfbbll, Idvet qfiM ChanceUwB, iy. 20). 

In the debate on Danby's impeachment 
(December 1678) Maynard showed a regret- 
table disposition to strain the Treason Act 
(1^ Edwm m) to his disadyantage, main- 
taining tlmt its mpe might he enbived by 
retros^tiye legislation, wbidh caused Swin 
to denounce him, in a note to Bumet’a * Own 
Time ’ (foL), i. 441, as * a Imaye or a fool to 
all bis law.’ On constitutional questions be 
steered as a role a wary and aomewhat am- 
biguous course, professing equal solicitude 
for the royal pierogatiye and the power and 
priyilegeB of parliament, adknowledginff the 
eutenoe of a dispensing power, iHtiiout 
either defining its limits or admitting that 
it had none (10 Feb. 1672-3), at one time 
resisting the king’s attempts affioum par- 
liament by messim ^m the spea&er’s 
(February 1677-^,* and at another counsel- 
ling acquiescence in his arbitral rejection of 
a duly elected speaker (10-11 ‘March 1678- 
1679). [See Sb^oub, Sib Edwib^ 

Maynm opened the case against Edward 
Ooleman [q, y.] on 27 Noy. 1678, and took 
part in most of the prosecutions arising out 
of the supposed popish plot, including the 
impeachment of l^rd Stafford, in December 
1^. Lord Campbell’s interesting story of 
bb slipping away to circuit without laaye 
during the debate on the Exclusion Bill in 
the preceding Noyember, * upon which his 
son was instructed to inform him that if he 
dM not return forthwith he should be sent 
for in custoi^, he being treated thus tenderly 
in respect of his having been long the father 
of the House,’ is a sheer fabrication (see 
Commons’ Jwamalj ix. 646-68). 

Maynard favour^ the impeachment of Ed- 
ward Fitzhairis [q. y.l, declmd its rejection 
by the House of Xoros a breach of pnyilm 
(^ March 1681), and took part in the sul^ 
sequent prosecution in the king’s bench. In 
the action for folse imprisonment during 
his mayoralty brought W Sir William Prit- 
chard against ex-therifir FBpUon on 6 Nov. 
1684, an incident in the Mick made by 
ooort upon the libertieaof the dty, Mkynard 
conducted the defence with eminent skul and 
saaL though a Jeflfrsys-ridden iuiy found a 
yeraietfortha plaintiff with lO/ftof damages. 
Summoned to give evidenea on bahalz of 
Oatsi on hia trial for iu May 1086, 

and questioned ooncecniiigtaeimpaadimeat 
of Lm Stafford, Mavnara pkaM total in- 
ability to swear to hSi memoiy in segirdto 
matter, and was dlsmiaasil by j reAeya 
with a sneer et bis e up poee d fitilinf pdren. 
During tlm leign m Jama^ H suyaacd 
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oppoied to amok of the sbortire bill for the 
preecmtioa of the hmg’s pexsoii as proposed 
to mahe it high treason to assert byword of 
month the legitimacy of the Duhe of Mon* 
month ^ime)i and likewise the extraordinary 
•upp^ for the creation of a standing army de- 
manded by the king after the suppresaion of 
the western rebellion. Hiough not, it would 
seem, a privy councillor, he was summoned, aa 
king’s ancient seneant, to the council held to 
estahUah the birtn of the Prince of Wales on 
22 Oct 1688, and also to the meeting of the 
lords spiritual and temporal held on 22 Dec., 
to oonier on the emergency presented by the 
flight of the king, and as doyen of the bar was 
presented to the Prince of Orange on his ar- 
rival in London. William congratulated him 
on having outlived to many rivals; Maynard 
replied: ^Andl had like to have outlived the 
law itsdf had not your highness come over.’ 

In the convention whicn met on 22 Jan. 
1688*9, Maynard sat for Plymouth, and in 
the delate of the 28th on the state of the 
nation, and the conference with the lords 
which followed on 2 Feb., argued that James 
had vacated the throne by his Romanism, 
and attemptad subversion of the constitution, 
and that as during his life he could have no 
heir, the choice lay between an alteration of 
the succession and a regency of indefinite 
duration. He supported tne bill for declaring 
the convention a parliament on the very 
finmk ground that a dissolution, owing 
to the ferment among the clergy, would 
mean the triumph of the tory ^^y. On 
5 March ha was sworn lord commissioner of 
the great teal, jointly with Sir Anthony 
Keek and Sb William Rawlinson. This office 
did not eaolude him from the House of Com- 
mone, and he continued to take an active part 
in ita proceedings On 16 March he moved 
for leave to introduce a bill for disarming 
papista; and while nrofeesiiig perfect oonfi- 
denoe in the queen, ne enaigetioally oppo^ 
the bill for veeting the regenoy in her during 
William’a ahaenee from tne realm, the pass- 
ing of whiifo into law was oloeel j followed 
by hla retirement or lemovel frnm office, his 
lift apnearanoe in court being on 14 May 
16W. &o brief a tenure of office at eo ad- 
vaaoed an age aflbrded Maynard little or no 
cpporttinitylbr the display of high judicial 
pewets As to his mertta, however, ^ 
putke were agreed ; the bench, aa PWer 
qnMnllk wvofo hefoie the Rettoratiott, 


m aki with long longing for Ua sitting 
theieon.* Bcge^otth admite that he was 
*the beet M hook lawyer of hie tiM’ 
OUrsndon meelri of hie ^eminent nerta,* 
*jpNntleanli^'and*it|nilf^^ An- 
ifio^y hWoodpieliei nb *giea leedi^ 


I knowledge in the more profound and per- 
’ plexed parts of the law,’ and his devotion to 
* his numier the university of Qxon.’ As a 
politician, his moderaticm and consistency 
were generally recognised, though for his part 
in the impeachments of Strafford and Stafiord 
he was savagely attacked by Roscommon in 
his ^ Ghost of the late House of Commons, 
1680*1. Thoiwh hardly eloquent, Maynard 
was a singularfy facile and fluent speaker — 
Roscommon sneers at ^his accumulative 
hackney tongue ’—and could sometimes be 
crushing in retort. Jeffreys once taxing him 
in open court with having forgotten his law, 
he 18 said to have lepliM : * In that case 1 
must have forgotten a great deal more than 
your lordship ever knew.’ He humorously 
defined advocacy as * ars bablativa.’ Mann- 
ingham (Diary, Camden Soc., p. 157) attri- 
butes to him the aphorism, * Felices essent 
artes si nuUi de eis judicarent nisi artifices ’■ 
(cf. WxBBUBTON, Zettm to Surd, xci.) Gfo 
amassed a large fortune, bought the manor 
of Gunnersbu^, and there in 1663 built from 
designs by Inigo Jones or his pupil Webbe a 
palace (anerwards the residence of the Prin- 
cm Amelia, daughter of Gborge II). He 
died there on 9 Oct. 1690, his body lying in 
state until the 25th, when it was interred 
with great pomp in Ealing Church. 

Portraits are m the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, London, and at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Maynard married, first, Elisabeth, daughter 
of Andrew Henley of Taunton, Somerset, 
buried in Ealing Church, 4 Jan. 1654-5; 
secondly, Jane, daughter mCheney SeUiurst 
of Tenteirden, and relict of Edwara Austen, 
buried in Ealing Chuidi in 1668; thirdly, 
Margaret, daughter of Edward, lora Gorge, 
and relict (1) of Sir Thomas Fleming of 
North Stonenam, EUunpshire; (2) of Sir 
Francia Prmaanrq.v.l physician to the king; 
fourthly. Mary, daughter of Ambrose Upton, 
canon ot Christ Church, Oxford, and relict 
of Sir Cffiarles Vermuy^, BLD. who sur- 
vived him and ramamed Henry Howard, 
fifth earl of Suffolk and Barkahire. Except 
by his first wife Maynard had no iasue ; by 
her he had one soil, Xoaeph, and four daugh- 
tort, Elisabeth, Honoim, Joam and Jlar^ 
Uia eldeet daughter married Sir Doncumbe 
Colbheeterof weetoufy,Qleuceitarihire; tbe 
•eoond, Edward Noeworthy of Devonshire: 
tlwthiw.T!inmaiLekh of Addington; and 
theflMiith,SfrEdwaidQfeaham,bart. May- 
nard’s ton, Joasph, had twodaiinteii,£U» 
beth and Maiy. The foiw nmiried Sir 
Heniy Hohait, and wet tbe mMar of Hen- 
viella, the oelebraled Mrs. Bewaid, alfor- 
waidaOeunteei ofSuflblk[ieeHowaMLHBe- 
•w.- 1-** ^ ^ 
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earl of Stamford. Maynard suryiTed all hk 
ohildrai, except hk youngest daughter, and 
deyked hk estates m trust for hk grand- 
daughters and their ksue in tail bj a will so 
obpeure that to settle the dkputes to which 
it gaycrke;a priyate act of parliament was 
passed in 1694, notwithstanding whiohit was 
made thp subject of litimtion in 1709 (see an 
inaccurate report of the case in Vebxoh, 
imports tn C/lancery, ii. 644, ed. Baitby). 

To Maynard we owe the uni sue edition of 
the reports of Richard de Wincnedon, being 
the ^ Year-Books of Edward II,’ coyering buIh 
stantiolly the entire reign to Trinity term 
1826, together with exce^its from the records 
of Edw^ I, printed under the title ' Les Re- 
TOrts des cases argue et adjudge in le Temps 
del’ Roy Edward le Second, et auxy Memo- 
randa del’ Exche^er en Temps le Roy Ed- 
ward le Primer. Solonq; les ancient Manu- 
scripts ore remanent en les Maines de Sir 
Jehan Maynard Chevalier Seneant de la Ley 
al sa tree Excellent Majesty Le Roy Charles 
le Second. Ovesq; un ^rfect Table des 
Matters en les dits Cases de Temps del’ Roy 
Edward le Second, colligee par le mesme 
Seijeant,’ London, 1678-9, fol. 

Maynard’s manuscript collections in eighty- 
seven volumes, comprising commonplace 
books, transcripts of leffal records, reports, and 
other miscellanea (including the ’ Reports’ of 
Francis Bodes [q. v.l, a variety of readings, 
and * The Mirror of Justices ’ ) are preserved 
in Lincoln’s Inn Library (see Hukteb, Cato- 
lomi/d of lAncolfiB Inn MSS. 1838). One of 
Mayn^’s opinions was printed in * London’s 
Liberty’ [see under Halb, Sib Matthew]. 
For his speeches at Strafford’s trial see Rush- 
worth’s * Hktorical Collections,’ vol. viii. 
For other of hk speeches see Cobbett’s * State 
Trials,’ * Parliamentary Hktoiy,’ and < Somers 
Tract^’ yi. 430. He must be ciurefully distin- 
gukhed from hk namesake. Sir John May- 
nard, K3. (1692-1658) [o.y.l, with whom he 
has been confounded by Lora Campbell. 

[Wood's AthonasOxon. (Bliss), iv. 292; Fasti, 
i 397; Ikg. Univ. Oxon. voL ii. pt. ii. p, 887, 
iii. S9A, vol. iv. Prel p. vii. noU ; Ljsodsa Mag. 
BriL voL vi.pt.ip. eer^ pc. ii pp. iO, 41, 227, 
475, 535 ; Enrixons of London, ii. 225-85 ; Le 
Nave'a Pedigrees of Knights (HarL 8o&) ; Croke'a 
Repofta, ed. Qruaeton, Oar. 1, p. 145 ; Oal. State 
Papera Bonu I635-T p. 5, 1639 pp. 116, 262, 
1655 pp. 168-9, 1660-1 p. 477. 1661-2 p..218; 
Ccanm. Jonrn. ii 4, iii 254, iv. 813, 815, vii. 72, 
viii. ; IBM. MSSl Comm. M Rep. App. p. 429, 
4th Bep. App.p. 542. 5tb Ri^ App. pp. 171, 180, 
7tli Ban. Appu p. 468, MilUp. pt. i App. pp. 
206, 2iA lOlh Bap. App. p. 172; EMbmUTe 
HiaL CblL vela. ^ ir., v., viii 780; Vemsy’s 
Homs of the Ismg IWimMBt (Gbrnd. Soc.), pp. 
84^0, 68-78 ; & Jdm Bramstoa^ AeloUio- 
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gnphy (Gamd. Soe.), p. 75; Whitaloeke's Ms- 
monak,pp. 8^ 50, 59, 116-17, 194, 278, 561, 
678; Seohsll’s OoUeotion of Acts and Ordinances, 
1648 & ii 1656 &zii.; Acts of Parliament (in 
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Pepya’s Diary, 28 April 1661, 80 March 1608 ; 
Pari Hist. iii. 1128, iv. and v.; Oobbctt’s State 
Trials, vok. v-viii. and x. ; Howell's State Trials, 
xii. 128 ; darendon’s Rebellion, ed. 1842, x. 
§149; Clarendon’s life, ed. 1827, i 67; Barton’s 
Diary, ii. 183-9, 468-62, 626, iv. 73, 99 ; Lista of 
Memban of Parliament (Official) ; Willia’a Not. 
Pari iii. 272 ; Baker*! diren, p. 712 ; Hatton 
Oorresp.(Camd.Soc.), i. 135 ; Barnet's own Time, 
ed. 1838 (foi),i. 441 et ceq., 612, 803 ; ^valyn's 
Diary, 1-6 Deo. 1680 ; Indmwiek’e Interregnum, 
p. 240; Fox’s History of the Part of the 
Reign of James II, p. 145, anA Heywood's Vin- 
dication thereof, p. 228; Luttreii’s Relation of 
State Affairs, i. 490, 606, ii. 52 ; Hardy's Cat. of 
Lords Chancellors ; Vernon’s Reports in Chan- 
cery, ed. Raitby, ii. 05; Collins's Peerage, 
(Brydges), iii. 157, 367; Edmondson's Baron. 
Oenealog. p. 267; Wotton's Baronstaga, vol. iii. 
pt. i. p. 96 : Fuller's Worthies, * Devonshire ; ' 
Norths Lives, i. 19 ; Wodlryoh's Life of Jeffreys. 

B lOO n. ; Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s Biog. 

ist. of England, 1806, i. 172; Gent. Mag. lix. 
686 ; Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, p. 420 ; Rndder’s 
Gbacestembire, p. 794 ; Misc. Gen. et Herald. 
2nd ser. i. 44, ii. 163, new ser. i. 400, ii. 50, iv. 
308; Selby's Genealogist, new ear. ir. 167; 
Private Act of Parliament for settling the Estates 
of Sir John Maynard, 6 and 6 William and Mary 
c. 16, not print^ ; Forsyth's Hortensins, p. 481 ; 
Campbelrs Lives of the Chancellors ; Fosses Lives 
of the Judges ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, ix. 
320, 323, 336.] J. M. R. 

MAYNE, CUTHBERT (d. 1577), the 
ffrst seminsTy priest executea in England, 
was a native of Yoolston, near Barnstaple, 
Devonshire. At the age of eighteen or nme- 
teen he was made a protestant minuter at 
the instance of hk uncle, a conforming priest, 
who desired to pfocura for him the succes- 
sion to hk beneiloe. Being afterwards sent 
to the university of Oxfora, ho studied for 
a time at St. Alban Hall, but was soon 
chosen chaplein of St. John’s OoUm, where 
he was eoiDitted H.A 6 Aptnl llf66, and 
commenced MJL 10 July 1570 Umv. 

Beff. ed. Boeem L 980). He became oeeratly 
attached to tbit Bamtat catholie foith, end 
on tiie myitation of Gregory Martin fq. v.], 
Edmond Campion (q. v.JI and other fnend^ 
lis proceeded to Imuy, wham he wea ed- 
miited into the Eng^khCoUsge in 1578. He 
waioideiiiad priest in 1575, end ipnidnated 
BJDl b the nniveiiitr of Dooajce 7 Feb. 
1575-B (jbcofifo qf lb 
5^ 7). On 24 April 1575 be was eent wm 
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John Paine to the Polish mission, and he 
heeame chaplain to francis Treguoi, es<|., 
of Wolveden or Gblden, in St. Probuea 
pariah, Oomwall, passing as that gentleman’s 
steward. In June 167/ Dr. William Bi^- 
bridge, bishop of Exeter, beii^ on his visita- 
tion at Truro, prevailed on Sir Richard Gh'e- 
Tille, the high sheriff to search Golden 
House, and there, sajs Tonkin, the Gomish 
historian, ^ the priest was found concealed 
under an old tower.’ He was io^risoned at 
Launceston and tried before Sir Roger Man- 
woodfj.v.], chief baron of the exchequer, at 
the Michaelmas assises. The act of parlia- 
ment which made it high treason to receive 
holv orders abroad had not yet been passed, 
ana it was found difficult to prefer any capi- 
tal charge against him. Nevertheless, he was 
tried and condemned to death for denying 
the queen’s spiritual supremacy, saying mass, 
possessing a printed copy or a bulf for a 

S ' " e, and wearing an Agnus Dei. For 
uring the priest, his patron. Sir Francis 
Tregian, was, by a sentence of premunire, 
stripped of all w property, and sentenced 
to pemtual imprisonment. Hallam asserts 
that Mayne was oondemned * without any 
charge against him except his religion ’ ( Oon- 
sHtutienal Hist ed. 1832, i. 197 ; English 
Historical Eeview, i. 144). He was drawn, 
hanged, and quartered at Launceston on 
29 Nov. 1677. Dr. Oliver states that * the 
skull of the martyr is religiously kept at 
Lanheme’ in the convent of tho^ereuan 
nuns (OathoUe lUligion m Cornwall,!^ 2). 
He was beatified by Pope Leo XIU on 
29 Deo. 1686 {Tahlet, 15 Jan. 1887, pp. 81, 
82). His portrait has been engraved. 

[A short aeeoant of his life, is English, by Gar- 
diul Alloo, was published in 1682 ; and a Latin 
Ufs of him, in manuscript, is preserved among 
the archives of the see Westminster. See 
also Aquepontanus, Oonoertatio Keel. Catholieie, 
ii. 60 6, iii. 291 6 ; Boase and Gonitney's Bibl. 
Oomnl»iensis, pp. 84S, 1278; Oamden's Annals, 
t.a. 1677 ; Ghalionar's Missionsiy Priests, e. 1 ; 
Dodd's Cffinreh Hist. ii. 91-4 ; Donay Diaries, 
p. iai , Bsteonrt^s Question of Anglican Onli- 
nntion, p. 199 and App. p. Ixii : Fos^a Alnmni 
Oxon. earW seriss, iii. 996 ; Qilbeii's Oomwall, 
iii, 970 ; OmiM's Biog. Hist of Englsad, 6th 
edit i, 279, Hiitoria del glorioso Msiltrto di 
dieiotto BaesrdoU (Maeemis, 16861, p. 178; 
Lanad. 991. i 196; Ungaid's Hist, of 
Bagland, 1849, vt, 991 , Lysoars Oomwall, p, 
271 ; Morris's Troubles of onr Oatholic Fore- 
fhihsin, i. 04-101 ; OlivesV Oomimll, pp. 209, 
966; 1Nl«a*9 Ada of English Msnyrs. p. 260; 
FriacshWorlhtsa, 1010, ^ 509; lUttaias,ChU- 
logasChristi Saaardolw, F* 7 ; Bseoidsof the 
bglhii OMholiea, ti. iTl ; Kymes^Fsitea, xv. 
701; Qhnpiosi'bQsapion.pp. 40. 79.00; 8laa. 


ton's Menology, p. 670 ; Strype’s Works (index) ; 
Tablet, 6 Dec. 1890, p. 013 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. 
{Bliss), i. 186.] T. O. 

MAYNE, JASPER (1604-1672), arch- 
deacon of Chichester and dramatist, was son 
of Gasper or Jasper Mayne, * gent,’ and was 
baptised at Hatherleigh, Devonshire, where 
the family owned a smiul property, on 23 Nov, 
1604 (par. reg.) He was educated at West- 
minster, and proceeded to Oxford as a servitor 
of Christ Church in 1623. He there received 
much encouragement from the dean, Brian 
Du^a [h. V.], and was elected a student in 
162/. Taking holy orders, he graduated 
B.A. 1626, M.A. 1681, B.D. 1642, and D.D. 
1646. Like his patron, Duppa, Mayne ha^ 
much literary taste, and was soon known in 
the university as * a quaint preacher and noted 
poet.’ When William Herbert, third earl of 
Pembroke [q. v.], chancellor of the university, 
died in 1630, he wrote an English elegy (cf. 
Corpus Christi Coll. Oxon. MSS. clzxvi. 3, 
cccxxviii. 62). English poems by him also 
figure in the collections of verse issued by 
the university in 1 633 on Charles Ps recovery 
from illness, in 1638 on Queen Henrietta’s 
convalescence after confinement, and in 1643 
on the queen’s return from the continent. His 
university friends included William Cart- 
wright [q. V.], the dramatist and divine, also 
a membtf of Christ Church, and he contri- 
buted commendatory verses to the collected 
edition of Cartwright’s plm and poems, 1661. 
Meanwhile he mixed in Loudon literary so- 
ciety, and was one of those who wrote * to the 
memory of Ben Jonson ’ in * Jonsonus Yirhius ’ 
(1637); and versee by him in honour of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were first printed in the 
folio of 1679. He is also, very <mubtfully, cre- 
dited with the admirable elegy supereoribed 
* I. M. 8.,’ and pmflxed to the 16& folio of 
Shakespoure’s ' Worlra.’ * I. M. S.’ has been 
interpreted as * Jasper Mayne, Student,’ but 
the linee are of far superior quality to any 
assigned with certainty to Mayne (Shad- 
apBABB, OmfttTM qf Pram, New Slmkspere 
Soc.. pp. 190-4). 

Mime himself attempted playwriting, and 
in Iw completed the 'City Matrii,’ a 
domestic oomray of much iqinghtliness, al- 
though somewhat confuted m ^ot. It was 
setea both at the court at Whitehall and at 
the Blackfriait llieatre, and was publiriiad 
at Oxford. lu full title ran: 'The City 
Match. A Comcedje. Fr eee nt e d to the 
King and Qfeene at White-flalL Acted 
stnoe et BUi^-Frieie hr hie MeieerSei 8er- 
vittte. Horet.deAnenet YcnOmsex- 
poiu Tiigias iw Oonke am Tiilt. Oxibnl, 
Printed 1^ Lsoaaid lieliMd, Printer to the 
Univerrity. Amo Doas. 1LD.O. xixi i/ 
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foL Another edition appeared at Oxford 
in 1659, and it is induded in Doddey’e^Old 
Flays.' On 28 Sept. 1668 Pepys saw it 
performed — the first time * these thirty years/ 
he declares — and condemned it as * but a 
silly .play/ In 1765 William Bromfield re- 
yisi^ it, and presented his yersion to the 
goyemois of the Lock Hospital, who secured 
a representation of it at Bruir Lane for the 
benefit of the charity. Bromneld's reyision 
was issued as ‘ The Schemer:, or the City I 
Match.' In 1828 J. R Planch6 constructed 
out of the * City Match ' and Rowley's ^ Match 
at Midnight ’ a piece called * The Merchant's 
Wedding, or London’s Frolics in 1638,’ which 
was penormed at Coyent Garden 6 Feb. 
1828, and was printed. A second dramatic 
effort by Mayne — a tragi-comedy, entitled 
‘ The Amorous War’ — was far more serious, 
and at most points Inferior to its forerunner, 
but it contained a good lyric, ^Time is a 
Feathered Thing,’ which is reprinted in Henry 
Morley’s * King and Commons,’ p. 68. It was 
published in 1648, 4to, and in 1656 copies of 
It were bound up with the 'City Match,' in a 
yolume called 'Two Plaies: The City Match, 
a Comoedy ; and the Amorous Warre, a Tragy 
Comce^; both long since written. By J. M. 
of Ch. Ch. in Oxon. Oxford; Printed by Hen. 
Hall for Ric. Davis,' 1668, 4to. 

Mayne*s more distinctly academic work 
was represented by a translation of Lucian’s 
' Dialogues,' which he began sl^at 1688 for 
the entertainment of a distinguished patron, 
William Cavendish, marquis of Newcastle 
[q. y.] But the ' barbarous times ' of civil 
war diverted Newcastle’s attention from lite- 
rature, uid the book remained incomplete, 
although it was printed in 1664, with a con- 
tinuation by Francis Hickes [q. v.], as 'Part 
of Lucian made English from the originall, 
in the Yeare 1638, by lasper Mayne ... to 
which are adjoyned these other Dialogues 
. . . translated by Mr. Francis Hicks ’(Oxford, 
16^}. The yolume is dedicated by Mayne 
to Urn Marouls of Newcastle. To Donne’s 
' Paradoxes, rroblemes, Eaaayes, Characters * 
(1652), Marae oontributed a verse trans- 
lation of w Latin epigrams, which he 
entitled ' A Sheaf of Miseellany Epigrams ' 
(pp. 8^108). Other ooeasional verse attri- 
buted to him inelttdea a poon in MS. Harl. 
6981, t 117, * On Bln. Anne King’s Table 
Booke of Pictures,’ beginning: 

Mine eyes wees ones blest with the sight; 

e w n e nunuscript lines signed ^ J. M.,* in a 
copy of Alexander Boss’s 'Mel Helieonieitm/ 
Ibnneriy inSir William Tite^a librarr; 
an emtapli on some nnknewn friand, in tna 
Hiitmh Mnaenin ropy of Mihfin'e English and 


Latin poems, 1646, signed ' J. M. 1647’ 
(TVmer, 16 JtiW 1868 and following * 
Athenmumf 1868, ii. 88 sq. ; Moblbt, Antg 
and (hmmom^ passim; ifotei and Quet^f 
4th ser. vol. ii. passim); 'Proteleia Anglo- 
Batava/ 1641 ^uivteb, manoseript Chorus 
Fatum), and 'To the Duke of York on the 
late Seafight,' 1665, beginning: 

War the supreme decider of a cause, 

among Matthew Wilson’s manuscripts at Esh- 
ton Hall, Yorkshire (But, MSS, Uonm. 8rd 
Rep. p. 296), 

in middle life MAjne definitely aban- 
doned poetry. In 1689 he accepted the col- 
lege living of CassingtoUf near Woodstock, 
but during the civil war he ^^’as chiefly in 
Oxford, and often preached beiore the long. 
He is possibly the ' J. B£., D.T)./ who pub- 
lished, ^ May 1646, ' The Difference about 
Church Government ended/ with a dedica- 
tion to the parliament. The writer argues 
in favour of the dependence of the churen on 
the state. On 9 Aug. 1646 he preached at 
Carfax Church 'concerning unity and agree- 
ment ’ (Oxford, 1646, 4to). In 1647 he de- 
fended the royalist position in a pamphlet, 
or the People's War, m answer 
to a Letter sent by a person of quality who 
desired satisfaction ' (26 July 1647). He also 
issued asermon against false prophets ' shortly 
after the surrender of the garrison.' This 
evoked a reply from Francis Oheynell [q. v.l 
and Mayne vindicated himself from Cheynell's 
' causeless aspersions ' in a published letter 
entitled 'A lateprinted Sermon against False 
Prophets . . . Vindicated . . ,,^1647, On 
8 May 1648 he was summoned before the par- 
liamentary visitors, and 2 Oct. was removed 
from his studentship (RegitUr oftho Vuitan, 
ed. Burrows, Camd. S^., 80-1, 196). 

He was also cgected from Cwington. At 
the same time the family estate ox Hather- 
leigh was sequestrated, and Mayne's brother, 
John, obtained permission to compound on 
4 Aug. 1662 (Cal Oommittse /or (impound^ 
ing^ p. 8(^). On 80 March 1648 ICayne, 
however, was presented to the Qhriit Ohurch 
living of Pyrion, Oxfordshire, and resided 
there at intervals for eight years. Onll Sept. 
1662 he took part in a public disputation 
in the neighbouring ehurai of WatlingUm 
with John Pendarves [q. v.l and preached 
'a sermon against sehiim' (1662, 4u>), amid 
much interraption from the friends of his 
opponent. This lie r^rinted, with earlier 
controversial worlm in 'Certain Sennona 
and Letters of Defence and Reacfltttion to 
tome of the late Oaatfoveffsiea of o«r TSaea,' 
London, 1668, 4to. 

l^eeted from Pyrton in 1666, Mayne tooit 
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refuge witiiWillkmGavdndisli, earl of Devon- 
•hire, and occupied hie leisure in disputing on I 
religioui topics with Hobbes, the earl’s tutor. 
^Between tncffl/sajs Wood, 'there neyer was 
a right understanding.’ Aubrey, however, 
describes Hayne as ifobbes’s ' old acquaint- 
ance/ OnlNov. 1653 Maynehad written from 
Derbyshire, apparently from Ohatsworth, 
declining Kichard Whitlocke’s invitation to 
prefix verses to Whitlocke’s forthcoming ' Zmo- 
roftia/ on the double ground that the rude 
place in which he was dwelling abated his 
fancy, and that his published verse had been 
condemned as unbefitting his profession. 

At the Restoration Mayne was reinstated 
in his benefices, and was appointed a canon 
of Christ Church, archdeacon of Chichester, 
and chaplain in ordinsir to the king. He 
, prmhed at Oxford 27 May 1662, when 'his 
ofrift was to display the dunceir of the uni- 
versity in the late intervall’ (wood), and in 
the same year he preached in London at the 
consecration of Herbert Croft [q. v.], bishop 
of Hereford. Both sermons were publishea, 
the latter with a graceful dedication to 


Christ Church after the undergraduates had 
performed a play, Mayne made a speech, 
declaring that 'ne liked well an acting 
student ^ (Wood). He died at Oxford on 
6 Dea 1672, and was buried in Christ Church 
Cathedral. Robert Thynne wrote Latin ele- 
giac verses in his honour. Robert South [q. v.] 
and John Lannhire [q. v.lwere his executors, 
and by his will he letl dOOl, towards the re- 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 100/. to 
each of his benefices, Cassington and Pyrton. 
He left nothing to Christ Church, beoause, ao- 
oording to Wom,* he had taken some distaste 
for afirontsreoeived from the dean of his col- 
lege and certain students encouraged by him 
in their mining and saucineas towards’ him/ 
Though^ aoeonnted a witty and a facetious 
eompankm/ he teems to have bean addicted 
to unseasonable nractioal jokes. He told an 
bid isrvaatthat ha had left him ^aomething 
which would maka him drink aiW his mas- 
ter’s death/ The bequaat was a red herring. 

Beeidet the works noticed, Wood tenta- 
tively asaigna to Mayne ' Policy Unveiled, 
or Maxims and Reasons of State, by J. M., of 
CboMk’ 

Pafaimillea kindbr seppUKt ^ Uie Re?. T. 
Tars Bayns^aid by ins viesrtof Omtagiun and 
Pyiton; woodbAtheMi Oson.ei. Bliss ii). 07L 
woodb OoQsgse and Balia, ed. Qalrh, p. 500 ; 
WoedbldfsaAAndiewCUirltefpalBist 
L 411, ii. t, to, til, Bunlisb Ohoras Vatuoi in 
Addit lia2«4tt,f. tlO,^ WaUmb Saabrinm of 
theCI«|y,^ 107.1 


MAYNE, JOHN (1759-183^. Scottish 
poet, was bom at Dumfries, 26 March 1769, 
Educated in the local mmmsr school, he 
became a printer in the omee of the ' Dum^es 
Journal.’ In 1782 he accompanied his family 
to Oliwgow, where he was engaged for five 
years in the publishing house of the brothers 
Foulis. In 1767 he settled in London, first 
as a printer, and then as proprietor andjoini: 
editor of the ' Star,’ an evening paper, in 
which he inserted several of his poems. He 
had written pMtry in Dumfries, and after 
1777 he oocasioniuly contributed poems to 
' Ruddiman’s Weekly Mairazine/ Emnburch. 


' Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine,’ Edinburgh. 
Between 1807 and 1817 several of his lyncs 
appeared in the 'Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 
Althoi^h expressing inverse a strong desire 
to revisit Dumfries, Mayne never realised 
his wish. He died at Lisson Grove, Lmidon, 
14 March 1836. 

Mayne’s 'Siller Gun,’ descriptive of a 
Dumfries wapinschaw (wherein tne competi- 
tors are members of the corporations, and 
the prize a silver cannon-shaped tube pre- 
sented by James VI), consisted of twelve 
stanzas when it appear^ in 1777. Enlarged 
to two cantos in 1779, and to three and four 
in 1780 and 1808 respectively, it took final 
shape in five cantos with notes in 1636. It 
is vivacious and humorous, conceived and 
worked in the spirit of 'Peblis to the Play.’ 
Scott considers it superior to anything of 
Fergusson’s and approaching the excellence 
of Bums ^ote to Zatfy qf the v. 20). 
Mayne’s * Hallowe’en/ published in 'Ruddi- 
man’s Weekly Magazine,’ in November 1780, 
probably stimulaM Bums’s brilliant treat- 
ment of the same theme (Ohxmberb, Life end 
Work tfBurm, i. 154, ed. 1851). 'Logan 
Braes/ which appeared in the * Star/ 23 May 
1769, is a song so daintily attuned to the 
old Scottish spirit and manner that Bums, 
thinking it a vagrant of an early master, 
Mprepnated two of its lines in a ' Logan 
Bimt of his own. 'Glasgow/ a poem of 
description and eharaeterisation, published 
in the 'Glasgow Msgizine* in Deoember 
17^ wis favourably notioad inthe'Transao- 
tions of the Society of Antiquariea of Seot- 
land,’L 451. and waa anlartaa and issued in 
1608. In the ssna year Mayne published 
a patrioUe addraai entitled ' asdish, Soota, 
an^ahmen.’ 

J OvDi. Msg. May I8S6 ; Ofant Wilsonb Posts 
IlNntiyorSMtLied; Mselkmullb l>a«fri«, 
p. 724; ChambanTs SeotUsh Soegi pm to 
Bums.] T. B. 


XATinB, PERRY (1700M761), vioa- 

admiral, wia the aon of Oavitt oan- 

totniaUianavy, who k 1740 eamomndad 
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the Lennox, and was senior officer of the 
small sqimdion whicli, on 18 April, captured 
the Spanish 70-(pn ship Princess (BeatsoNi 
i. 75); he died 25 Aug. 1746 (Ghabnook, iy. 
84). Peny Mayne entered the navy in Au^t 
1712, 'pn Doard the Dolphin, then commanded 
by his father. ' After two years and a half in 
the Dolphin, he was presumably sent to school 
for another two years and a half ; after which, 
in Jul^ 1717, he joined the Strafford, again 
with his father, with whom he also served in 
the Prince Frederick, in the Baltic in 1718. 
He passed his examination, 21 June 1720 
(passing certificate), and on 7 July was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Ipswich. In 
June 1721 he was appointed to the Falkland, 
going out to J amaica with the broad pennant 
of Commodore Banow Harris, who on 
22 March 1724-5, two days before his death, 
promoted him to the command of the Spence 
6lo(^. On 24 Srat. 1726 he was advanced 
by Captain Ellis Brand, the senior officer on 
the station after Harris’s death, to be captain 
of the Dragon. In 1789 he commanded the 
Worcester at the reduction of Porto Bello 
by Vioe-admirM Edward Vernon (d. 1767) 
[q. T.], and in 1741 at the unsuccessful attack 
on Cartagena. On the death of Lord Augustus 
Fitzroy, 24 May 1741, Mayne was appointed 
to the Orford, remaining on the West Indian 
station till he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral, 23 April 1746. He sailed for Eng- 
land shortly afterwards, but going through 
the windward passage, the Orford struck on 
a reef known as the Hogstyes, and was totally 
lost, hjrapily without loss of life. On arriy- 
ing in England he was appointed to a com- 
mand in ^e Channel fleet, and in Januaiy 
1745-6 was ordered to preside at the trial 
of Vice-admiral Richard Lestock [q. rj On 
10 March he was appointed oommander-in- 
chief at the Nore ; but during 174^ and tiU 
June 1747, he was entirely occumed os presi- 
dent at the trial of Lestock, and afterwards 
of Admiral Hiomas Mathews [q. y.] 

Daring the trial of Lestou the court- 
martial came into curious collision with the 
civil law. A Lieutenant Frye of the marines 
had, two years before, been tried in the West 
Indies bj a court-nuutial of which Mayne 
was a member for disobedienoe and disre- 
spect; for these offenoes, and for eonlempt of 
court, Frye had been cssliiered and sentenced 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment, the greater 
part of which was lemiUed by the king [sss 
Oau^SinOHAUiVBaf A176(j^ Inl746lis 
brongbt in action against tbs m e wih s i sof the 
court forfidse imprimma^and iU-treatfflont, 
and obtained writs against th e m - s mong 
•Own, sgaiBSt Mayne, ths nssidsnt, and 

- rc/thscouflHnsi^ 


then sitting on Lestock. On these writs being 
seryed, the court| as a body, passed a resolu- 
tion complaininff of the infringement of the 
lord highadmirm's prerogatiyel>y this arrest 
of the pi^ident and a member of a court- 
mptial sitting by direct authority of the ad- 
miralty. Corbett, the secretary of the admi- 
ralty, replied, fiilly apmving of what Mayne 
and his colleagues h^ done, and enclosing a 
letter ftom the Duke of Newcastle, to uie 
efiect that the king had expressed great dis- 
pleasure at the insult offered to toe court- 
martial {Corre»p(mdence John, fourth Duke 
if Bedford, L 105, 108, 111). Thus encouraged, 
the court passed a resolution amounting to a 
Tote of censure on the lord chief juntice, Sir 
John Willes, who on hearing of it forthwith 
issued warrants for the arrest of eyevy member 
of the court, as having insulted the majesty 
of the law. Mayne and the ot^r members of 
the court preferred making an abject apology 
to being arrested. On this the warrants were 
withdrawn, but in withdrawing them Willes 
desired that the circumstance might be regis- 
tered ' as a memorial to the present and future 
ag^’ ^ It seems doubtful whether the lord 
chief justice had the authority, which he as- 
sumed, to arrest the president and members of 
a legally constitutea court sitting in the exe- 
cution of their office ; but as Majme and his 
colleagues did not venture to contest it, the 
case remains on record as a precedent. 

On 15 July 1747 Mayne was promoted to 
be vice-admiral, but had no further service. 
Id February 1767 he retired on a pension equal 
to his half-pay. He died 5 Aug. 1761. 

[Cbamock's Biog. Nav. iv. 137 ; Beatson’s Nav. 

id Mil. Memoirs; o 
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Record Office.] 
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MAYNE, Sib RICHARD (1796-1868). 

K ilice commissioner, fourth son of Edward 
ayne, one of tbe j udges of the court of king’s 
benw in Ireland, was bom in Dublin on 
27 Nov. 1796. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where be graduated B.A. in 
1818, and then, proceeding to TriniU Col- 
1^, Cambridge, was incorporated HA. in 
1^6, and proMeded MJL in 1821. He was 
called to toe bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 9 Feb. 
18S2, and went the northern eirenit. On the 
mstitotioD of the metropolitan police, 29 Sept. 
1^, CdoDel (afterwam Sir^UbariesBoumn 
and Mayne wen imovnted joutt-eommis- 
•iooeie, and in 186(( on tlif resignation of 
tbefom^tbe latter became eldcf oomii^ 
aioner. with his oeUaene he had to raises 
oiganisa, and train a aiMul arm J, to inetrnel 
twim in dntiea hitlufto nnknoim in Enf* 
g^d to teeeh to diedmini thttf 

witii flOBsideration* Xn 
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a^ition, a syatem had to be created dealing 
with grwt public gatheringe and for con- 
troUing street traffic. Great ability, industiyi 
aod patience had to be exercised, and much 
active service by day and night. The num- 
ber of police ultimately under his command 
reached about seven thousand men. The 
portion forming the X Division Mayne ori- 
ginally recruit^ to take charge of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. In July 1866, 
during the Hyde Park riots, Mayne was ill- 
treated by some of the mob. But his man- 
agement of the police was veiy successful 
during his long tenure of office. For his 
services he was created a C.B., 29 April 1848, 
and on the close of the Great Exhibition of 
1861 was promoted to be K.O.B. on 26 Oct. 
He died at SOOhester Square, London, 26Dee. 
1868, and on 80 Dec. was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery, where a monument to his 
memory was unveiled on 26 Jan. 1871. In 
1881 he married Georgians Marianne Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of Thomas Carvick 
of Wyke. Yorkshire. She was granted a civil 
listpentton of 160/. on 21 April 1870. 

His son. Riguxbi) Charlbs Matkb (1835- 
1892), admind, was educated at Eton, and 
entei^ the navy in 1847. After serving in 
the Baltic and Black Seas and the Sea of 
Atof in 1864-6, he went out to New Zealand, 
where he was wounded in 1868, and com- 
manded the Burv^ expedition to the Straits 
of Magellan (186^9). He retired with the 
rank of rear^miral on 27 Nov. 1879, and 
was made a O.B.. and on 26 Nov. 1886 was 
gasetted a retirea vice-admiral. After un- 
successfully contesting the parliamentary 
representation of the Pembroke and Haver- 
fordwest district in the conservative interest 
in 1886, be was returned in 1886. He died 
suddenly, after attending a Welsh national 
banquet at the Mansion House, London, on 
29 May 1892. Mo was author of * Four Tears 
in British Columbia and Vanoouver Island,' 
1862, and of* Sailing Directions for Magellan 
Straits and Ohannols leading to the Gulf of 
Penaa,’ 1871 (TVmss, 80 May 1892). 

[Law Timas, 1809, nlvl. 178; Register and 
Mifsrina of ^egmphy, 1880, i. 118-18, 888; 
Times, 88 Dae, 1888 p. 7, 20 Dae. pp. 6, 7 : lUoitr. 
LondM Nave, 1880 lif. 08 , 48, 1871 Iviii. 117.] 

O. C. B. 

MATHS, SIMON (1612-1661), regicide, 
lmptio8datl)mtcn,Bnmnglmmihiie, 17 Feb. 
Wl*l2i wie tbo eon and heir of Simon 
Mayne it BmUm Hill, Buckinihimshirs, 
wfis dM 18 1617, sfsd 4S,and WM 

bmMinl)inlQtt(mirib,wlimaliummonii- 
nMtttwasamOidOoldittMBO^. Htemother 
was OolnbiRy, daughter of Riehard Love* 
lies si Uttfliy, BeriEshiie^ sisl« 


Lord Lovelace and widow of Bicbard Beke, 
who died in 1606. She died 10 Jan. 1628- 
1629, and was also buried in Dinton Church. 
The family property came to Simon on his 
father’s death, and to qualify himself as a 
magistrate he became a student at the Inner 
Temple in November 1680. Mayne was re- 
lated to many of the chief families that 
adopted the cause of the parliament, and 
among his near neighbours were Arthur 
Goodwin and Sir Richard Ingoldsby [q.v.l 
He threw in his lot with them, was one of 
the grand jury of Buckinghamshire which 
presented an address to CWles I for the 
dismissal of his army (1642), and acted on 
the parliamentary committee for Berkshire. 
On 14 June 1645, after the battle of Naseby, 
Cromwell stopped at his house, Dinton HaU, 
and about September 1646, when the then 
members were * disabled to sit,’ Mayne was 
returned for the adjoining borough of Ayles- 
bury. He was wpointea one of the judges 
for the trial of Cnarles I, attended on most 
days, and signed the warrant for the king’s 
execution. In the * Mystery of the Good Old 
Cause ’ he is said to have heen a * great com- 
mittee man, wherein he licked his fingers ; ' 
and although the latter part of this state- 
ment is untrue, he served daring the pro- 
tectorate on the committee for Bucking- 
hamshire. Asa regicide he was expressly 
excepted from the general act of pardon, 
and ne surrendered himself in June 1660 to 
a seneant-at-arms. He was tried at the 
Old Bailey on IS Oct. 1660, and after a 
spiritless defence, in which he pleaded that 
he was ill and acted under coercion, was 
found guilty and attainted. In the second 
volume of * Bomem Tracts,’ 8rd collection 
(1761), pp. 196-7, IS a pamphlet of 'Con- 

to show that he was no coinriver of t^at 
horrid action of the Death of the late King, 
but merely seduced and drawn into it by. the 
persuasion of others.’ So &r back as 1636 and 
1686 be and bis wife bad received licenses, 

* for notorious rickness,' to eat flash on flsb- 
daye, and after bis committal to the Tower 
of Ijoadon bis Ulnsss became frtaL He die d 
tbera on 18 April 1661 * from gout^vritb fever 
and oonTnlsiott-flts ; ' the lequisita inquest 
was held neott day, and Sir Eowaid Nicnolas 
[q. V.] ibersiipon geve the lieutenant of the 
Tbwer a warrant for the dehTerr of the 
corpse to hia wile * for intamant in the coun- 
Uy without oetontatuNL* Majoe was huriad 
in Dinton Obuich on 18 Apfu 1661. 

The Ibenlty office of the Ai^bishoc of 
Oanteihufy giantad a liesoM on tl Mav 
1688 te Ida nHuriaga to Jaao^ ddeei danglH 
l«r, then aged 1% of John Boifcjne of 
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Button in Bedfordshire, by his wife Jane, 
daughter and heireas of William Kempe of 
Finchingfield, Essex, the marriage to be cele- 
brated at St. Anne, Blackfriara, or St. Faith, 
London. She ^ed in 1641, and Mayne sub- 
^uently married a widow, whose surname 
is unknown. She survived him many years, 
and was buried at Dinton, 10 Aug. 1694. 
The dean and chapter of Rochester and two 
of his majesty’s servants petitioned for parts 
of his pr^erty, and in January 1660-1 Sir 
Richard Lane obtained a grant of the re- 
mainder of the lease of the rectories of 
Haddenham and Cuddinfl^n in Buckings 
hamshire, which he had mrfeited. His son 
was permitted to enjoy the family estate at 
Dinton, but his grandson alienated the pro- 
perty. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. vii. p. 
2; State Papers, 1660-1, pp. 343-4, 497; Stu- 
dents of Inner Temple, 1877, p. 264; Mar- 
riage Licences (Harl. Soc. 1 886, vol. xxiv.), p. 
33 ; History of Croke FamiW, pp. 630, 667, and 
pedififree No. 34 ; Smyth’s .^es Hartwellianae, 
Addenda, p. 247 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Lips- 
comb's Buckinghamshire, ii. 138-40, 147-62; 
Noble's Regicides, ii. 64-8 ; Oibbs’s Boekingham- 
shire Occurrences, i. 127, 164, 206, 208 ; visita- 
tion of Bedfordshire (Harl. Soc. 1884), p. 88; 
information from the Rev. John Bond, vicar of 
Dinton.] W. P. C. 

MAYNE, WILLIAM (1818-1866), 
colonel, and brigadier of the Hyderabad con- 
tingent, bom on 28 Oct. 1818, was second 
surviving son of the Rev. Robert Mayne of 
Limpsfield, Surrey, by his wife, Charlotte 
Cunmghame Graham, daughter of Colonel 
Graham of St. Lawrence House, near Canter- 
bury. William Mayne, baron Newhaven, 
was his father’s brother (see Bthel^ Extinct 
PeeroM^ under * Mayne’). He joined the 
East India (k>iiroan^s Military Seminair, 
Addisoombe, 6 Feb. 1836, and passed his 
examination 12 June. Appoints ensign, 
16 Dee. 1837, he did dutv with the 4th 
Bengal native infantry, ana was afterwards 
posted to the 49th Ben^ native infantry at 
Neemuch. On 29 Nov. 1836 he was specially 
appointed to serve with the 87th Bengal 
intantry in the army of the Indus. Two 
companies of the 27ui Bengal infantry and 
ten of the 37th Bengal infantry were at- 
tached to Sir Bobest Sale’s force. Mayne 
was appointed detachmant-adjntant to these 
eompamea, and mnch distinguished himself 
at tne unsncroseful attack on the fort of 
Jnlgar, 8 Oct 1840. He became lieutenant 
2 hrov. 1641. As liautanaot in command of 
n riiialiK (sqttadrcm) of the 2nd Shah 800 - 

e ’a insgiuar eaval^f or Andenonli hone, 
lepeat^y dlgaalised himaatf dming the 


defence, by Sir Robert Sale [q. v.l, of JeUalsr 
bad, and subsequently with the quarter^ 
master-general’s department under wnetal 
Pollock, and at the capture of l8tiliff,29Sept. 
1642. Hewasseleoteaby LordEUenborough 
for the adjutancy of the body-gusdPd, as 
< among the officers most distinguished in 
the late war’ (G. 0. 20 Dec. 184i0* While 
second in command of the body-guard, he had 
a horse killed under him at Mahari^pore, 
81 Deo. 1843. He was not engaged in the 
Sikh wars, being in command of the late 
6 th irregular horse at Bhowapur during the 
first, and commandant of Lord Dalhousie's 
bodyguard at the time of the second war. 
In 1861, while still a captain in the 87th 
Bengal infantry, he was apeoial y selected 
by Lord Dalhousie for the oopnmand of the 
Nisam’s forces (Hyderabad 00 nt^ugent),and 
at the head of six thousand of these troops 
was much employed in supprossing disturb- 
ances in the Deccan. The rapidity of Mayne’s 
marches, and the invariable success of his 
operations, attracted general notice. He was 
repeatedly thanked by the governor-general 
in council, particularly for the defeat of a 
large body of Arabs near Aurungabad, 20 Sept. 
1863, ana for hia conduct on 22 Sept. 16 d 4. 
On the latter occasion, while investing the 
fort of Sails, near Hyderabad^ ho defeated 
and annihilated a party of Rohillas, who sal- 
lied out at dead of night, and attempted to 
cut their way through the besiegers. 

Returning to England at the close of 1864, 
Mayne waa made a brevet-colonel and A.D.C. 
to the queen. He bad just returned to India 
when a violent attack of dysenterysent him 
home again. He died at Cairo, 23 Deo. 1865. 
He married Helen Ounlifie, daughter of Tho- 
mas Reed Davidson, Bengal civu service, and 
niece of Lieutenant^neral Sir Robert Gun- 
lifie, by whom he leu one child. 

[Information supplied by the India offleo; 
Oent. Mag. 1868, pt. i. p. 186 ] H. M. 0. 

MAYNE, ZACHARY (1681-1694), re- 
ligious writer, * sonne of Richard Maine,’ 
was bom in Exeter at the end of 1681, 
and baptised in St. Petrook’e (Jhurch, on 
1 Jan. 1681-2. He waa entered at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 16 Oct. 1649, bat foroor 
of the parliamentary visitors was soon made 
demy of Bfigdalen tToUege. On 6 May 1062 
be gmuatea B.A., althmigfa be had reeided 
two or three terme lest than tha cadinaiy 
regnlatkoa required. The indolgenea waa 
allowed him at the reqfoatt of Oliver Orom- 
waLL on the lecommendetion of Thomae 
Goodwin [q. at that tima piea i d e n l of 
Mafdakn uille^ Mayne waa Merikedhf 
Crmwell aa 'enuaently fodij, of aldaparts^ 
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tad williiigtepeirfomaUHis eze^^ He 
WBi leaior coUeetor of the determining 
bioh^ri in the following Lent, fellow of 
Kbgdaleii Oollm in 1662, and M.A. on 
6 Jidj 1664. He became a preacher in and 
near Oxford, and a conatant attendant at the 
weekly ind^ndent meeting held by Good- 
win, whom Mayne deacribed aa * a very great 
friend, and aa a father.’ He waa appointed, 
by GoMwin’a influence, on 28 March 1657-8, 
l^urer at St. Julian’a Church in Shrewa- 
buiy, where he ' gave no diaturbance to the 
town, but . . . had a fair reception and ac- 
ceptation.’ While there he waa inclined at 
the Buggeation of Dr. Henry Hammond ro.T.] 
to accept ordination from £he Biahop of Ban- 
gor. The death of Oliver Cromwell in 1668 
interrupted the plan. On preaching ^ Con- 
oeming the Salvability of the Heathen and 
of Univeraal Reden^tion,’ in St. Mary’a 
Church, Oxford, in February 1660, he waa 
convened before the vioe-^noeUor, Dr. 
Conant, and threatened with expulsion. He 
xetlred to London till the following May. 
His religious opinions vacillated. He is 
•aid to have had a leaninff towards Socinian- 
ism, and to have passed thence to Arianiam. 
His published works distinctly show him to 
have held Arminian views. Scruples m to 
his authority prevented him from adminis- 
tering the sacnuuents while he waa an inde- 
pendent preacher. At the Restoration he 
was expelled firom hia fellowship, and retired 
to Daiwood in Dorsetshire, where, about 
1671, he became a schoolmaster. lie remained 
thers till 10 Jan. 1088-90, when he was 
made master of the free granunar school in 
Exeter. In his latter years he conformed 
to the church (probably as a layman), and 
enthusiastically welcomed the revolution. 
He died in Meter on 11 Nov. 1094, and 
was buried in the north aisle of St. Peter’s 
Church, Daiwood, where lie also the remains 
of seve^ of his children. Aeon, Samuel, of 
Exeter QoUege (B.A. 1698 and M.A. 1701), 
nroeeeded B. Med. from New Inn Hall in 
1708, practised medicine in Noithampton, 
and dM Uieri in 1760, aged about 78. 

Mayne pubUshed : 1. Paul's Travail- 
ing Pangs . , , oraTrestiscrofJustifiosUon,’ 
L&don, 1669. Wood, who had never seen 
a eray of this rare b^, gives it as two. 
* J. Ct,,iriio signs the ^Advioe to the Reader/ 
pieflxed to the work, was John Goodwinfe. v. J 
A Snail Bi^’Oxfoid, 1699, IfM, 
anon.| wriHen ten or twelve years previous 
to punUcation, fa which the author recants 
Socinian end Arfan views, and tries to eon- 
foie various eelnnniei. Edmund She [q,v.] 
ofTotnespiiflxoda Irntfaiffa^ 

A^Sanctiflestion 


by Faith Vindicated,’ London, 1698, with a 
preface by R. Burscough, rector of Totn^. 

He conmiunicated to the Royal Society 
the descmtion of a waterspout that took 

f lace at Topsham, near Exeter, on 7 Aug. 
694 {FMlotopkioal TramactimBf xix. 28, 
and in the abridged versions, 1716, ii. 104, 
and 1809, iv. 12). Two letters 1^ Mayne, 
dated fr^ Daiwood, 8 Oct. 1669 and 
8 May 1671, are printed in the * Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ 1794, part i. p. 11. 

[Foster's Alumni Ozon. 1500-1714; Wood’s 
Athens (Bliu), vol. iv. cole. 411-414 ; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), vol. ii. cols. 160, 182 ; Blozam’s 
Reg. of Magdalen Coll. rol. ii. pp. czvii^zviii, 
75 fi.; Hutchins’s Donet, ii. 248; Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, 1860, iv. 444 ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1657-8, p. 838; Carlisle’s Endowed 
Grammar Schools, i. 317 ; notice by the Rev. J. 
Ingle Dredge in Transactions of the Devonshire 
As^iation, 1889, p. 498; par. reg. of St. Pe- 
trock’s, Exeter ; information from the Rev. C. 
Lister James of Daiwood.] 6. P. 

MATNWARING. [See also Main- 
WARixo and Manwabuto.] 

MAYNWARING, ARTHUR (1668- 
1712), auditor of the imprests. [See Main- 
waring.] 

MAYNWARING, EVERARD, M.D. 
(1628-1699 P), medical writer, bom in 1628, 
was son of Kenelm Maynwaring, rector of 
Gravesend, Kent, and was educated at the 
grammar school there. On 21 June 1645 he 
was admitted a sizar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and proceeded M.B. on 1 July 
1652 iifAibnmums, ed. Mayor, pt. i. p. 
71). He afterwards visited America, where he 
formed a lastiiw friendship with Christopher 
Lawrence, M.D. of Dublin. At Lawrence’s 
invitation he went to Dublin in 1655 and 
was there created M.D. on 17 Aug. By 
September 1668 he had set up in busmess ai 
* doctor in physiek and hermetickphyloeop^ ’ 
next to the Blue Boar on Ludgate Hill. He 
had a profound belief in specifics of his own 
compounding, and eonsiderad tobacco smok- 
ing produeuve of d is eases such as scurvy, 
but ne was in advanoe of his time in oon- 
demni^ the use of violent pumtives and 
indisorinunaU bloodletting. During ^ 
plague year of 1665 he was entmtad & the 
society for employing the poor in MiddOeeax 
with the csie of their pest-house, and he 
boasted that of efabty psaenle committed to 
him he rstumed IHyutxsafo and sound. In 
1666 he tessoved to a house in GUekenwell 
OfasCb and is subsequantly found vasidiiig fa 
Fbttm Lane (1^), Ofioe Court, 

Fleet Smet (Nove^ 1676h Old SouUi- 
amplou fiaikunga bf Gvay^ jusn (Janumy 
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Yyetdua ai Enfflish cliaplain, bringing with 
him aome EngliBh pupiu. At Yverdun ha 
remained nearty thr^ yean, znasteringPeeta^ 
lossi’a principles. Returning to England in 
April 1822. he resolved to devote his life to 
their introduction into this country. He at 
once opmed a school at Epsom for the purpose 
of showing their application to the education 
of the upper classes, and when, in 1826, the 
number oi boys outgrew the accommodation 
of the house there, he removed to Ghea^ 
whore he continued to cany on his school till 
his death. The undertaking was very success- 
ful ; bovs’ names were entered several years 
before tneir school age, and on some occasioiu < 
immediately upon tneir births. Among his 
more distinguished pupils may be reckoned 
Bunu^ Waldegrave, bitiiop of Carlisle ; 
Henry Shepheard, fellow of Oriel^wd su^ 
sequently master of Oheam school ; Henry Ri- 
chards Luard [q.v.l, registrary of Cambridge 
University; and three sons of Sir Thoi^ 
Francis Fremantle, first lord Cottesloe. ‘With 
great earnestness of purpose^ in Dr. Mayo's 
character was combined a smcere and 
absorbing vat somewhat timple piety, which 
was tinged with the principles of the evan- 
gelical revival, while at the same time he was 
a consistent and loyal son of the Church of 
England.’ Mayo took every opportunity of 
expounding Pestaloui's system, and delivered 
a lecture on his life at the Royal Institution 
in May 1826. He also took great interest in 
the foundation and management of the Home 
and Colonial Training Cml^ in Gray's Inn 
Road, London, which was intended to show 
the application of Pestalossianiam to elemen- 
tal education. 

Mayo died 28 Feb. 1846, and was buried 
at Obeam, where a tablet, erected by pupils 
and firiends,speaks of his work as illustrating, 

‘ both in theory and practice, the bLessingem 
an education based upw Xntelleotual De- 
velopment, Scriptural Teaching, and Chris- 
tian influence.' By his wifs Mary, daughter 
of Edward Wal wyn Shepheard. esq., of Great 
Russell Stneu London, he left issue a daugh- 
ter Maiy, ana two aons, the Rev. Ohanoe 
Thaodcre Mayo, MJLaS82-1888), vicar of 
St Andiew'a, Hillingdon, IBddleses, and 
theRav.Ths^ore Mayo, MA.., of Quatfoid 
Bonee, Shronsbira. 

Mayo wfM ‘ Obeervaliona on lha EsSa- 
blisttmsni end Direction of latot Schools,' 
182?, and ' Memoim of Peeteloiai,' 1828, be- 
tides numsfons and ssnnona. 

[HisUerMsyeFbBtily,188A] CMM. 

MATO, CHARLES (1787-1868), ^ 
fcssor el Asudc-aaiont mm In Lmtion 
M Maitii IW, was asnsnd eon of Hnmnmr 


Maxo, DJ). (1720-18021, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of George Coldbam, surgeon ex- 
traordinary to the Prince of Wales. The 
father (son of Charles Mayo of Hereford) 
was elated fellow at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1740 (M A 1745, and D.D. 17^), 
and after serving curacies in the east of 
London was presented in 1764 to the living 
of Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, 
which he relinquished the same year to re- 
turn to the east end of London as rector of 
St. Geonre’s. There he continued till his 
death. He was J.P. for Middlesex, and 
treasurer of Raine's Hospital, and was an 
exemplary parish priest in poor districts at a 
time not generally notedfor roiritual activity. 

Charles was admitted to M^erchant Triors' 
School, 1776, and thence elected to St. John's 
CoUege, Oxford, 1785, of which society he 
became fellow in 1788. He graduated M. A. 
1708, and B J). 1796. In 1795 he was elected 
by the university professor of Anglo-Saxon 
on the foundation of Dr. Rawlinson, being 
the first to hold that office, and he occupied 
it for the allotted space of five years. Dr. 
Samuel Parr states that his lectures were 
much applauded. Mayo took holy orders 
and was Whitehall preacher 1799-1800, and 
morning lecturer at the old chapel of St. 
MichaeLHighgate, for thirty years. He was 
elected F.S.A. 1820^ F.R.S. 1827, and a go- 
vernor of Cholmeley School in Highgate 
1642. He resided during the mater part of 
his life at Cheshunt, HemoidAire, where he 
inherited in 1824 the manor of Andrewes and 


Le Motte from his grandmother Rebecca, 
daughter of Sir John Shaw, hart. He mar- 
ried Louisa, daughter of James Landon, but 
died without issus 10 Dec. 1858, aged 91 
yeen. He was buried at Cheshunt. 

Charles's elder brother, Paoeuf WiLuaic 
Mato (1766-1886), was elected to a medical 
ftilowsb^ at St. John's College, Oxford, 
6 July 1792, end graduated D.M. in 1795. 
E l ected physician to the Middlesex Hospital 
88 Aug. im, be was admitted F.RC.P. 
80 Sept. 1796^ and was censor 1797, Gul- 
itonian lecturer 17^ and Harveian orator 
1807. Bmigning his hoepi)^ amintment 
in 1801, he removed from Oonauit Street, 
London, to Doncaster, and evantoally to 
Bridhiyton, where he diied 6 July 1886. He 
merried Cftuubtte, daughter of the Rev. 
Stephen Buckle^ IXJ)., and left isaue. 

[R WUaoo'a Hkmry of Middlesex Hoapital; 
Muak'bOtiLof Pbyn: Hirt. of Mm FamUy. 
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1876)^, senior surgeon of Winchester County 
Hospital, descended from the Bey. John 
Mayo, yicar of Avebury, Wiltshire, in2-46. 
He was elected on the foundation of Win- 
chester College in 1847, and of New College, 
Oxford, where he became fellow in 1866. He 
graduated B.A. 1869, M.A. 1863, D.M. 1871, 
M.R.C.S. 1861, M.R.C.P. 1869. In October 
1862 he proceeded to America, where he was 
staff surgeon-major and medical inspector of 
the ISth U.S. army corps with Grant's army 
at the siege of Vicksburg (see his * Medical 
Service of the Federal Army ’ in Vacation 
TourtstSf 1862-8). 

The next few years he spent partly at 
Oxford, where he was coroner of the univer- 
sity, 1866-9, and dean of New Collie, and 
partly in London as physician to the General 
Dispensary in Bartholomew Close. 

On the breaking out of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war in 1870 he entered the medical service 
of the German army as staff surgeon-maior, 
and was ^pointed director of the Alice Ilos- 

E ital at Darmstadt, which was built under 
is superintendence. This hospital was in 
existence for nine months, and about 700 
German and 260 French sick and wounded 
soldiers were treated in it ; the number of 
deaths was only 61. At the close of the war 
he received five decorations, and the German 
ministry of war expressed * its most thankful 
acknowledgment for the prudence and un- 
tiring energy with which you have built, 
fitted out, and conducted up to the present 
time the Alice Hospital.' He was also made 
a knight of the Hessian order of Philip the 
Generous. The campaign in Atchin next 
gave him the opportunity of entering the 
Dutch medical service, and he was present 
with the expedition mm Holland in the 
Bwampe of Sumatra 1873-4, and wrote the 
account of the war which appeared in the 
* Times ’ of 19 Oct. 1874, and was subse- 
quently reprinted. 

Being still unwilling to settle in England 
he sailM for Fiji as one of the government 
medical officers m 1876. Here, af&r suffiBring 
much discomfort, he was attacked with acute 
dysentery, and dying on the voyage to Syd- 
ney, was buried at sea, 16 July 1877. He 
was unmarried. 

Mayo was not only a skilful medical man, 
but a good architect and musician. He wrote 
a *Hi8torf of Wiabome Minst^' 1860; 
and in 1^5 a jmphlet on the 'Organ in 
New OeUege timinm.' He alao ediM the 
thirteenth editun of the 'Ssaman'i Medieal 
Guide.* 

[Kirby^a WInehsstsr Sdidlui^ en. 220, 2fS; 
PosciT*t Alumni Oxonkasai, 171^1886; Hist 
sT Mayo Psmilr. 1882.] aH.lL 


^YO, DANIEL (1672 P-1738), preAy- 
terian minister, son of^ohaidMayo [q.v.], 
was bom about 1672. He was educated by 
his father, had the degree of M. A., probably 
from Glasgow, and finished his studies at 
Leyden under Hermann Witsiiu. He settled 
in London as assistant to Vincent Alsop 
fq. V.], hut removed in 1698 to Kingston-on- 
Inam^ Surrey, where he was pastor of the 
presbyterian congregation in succession to 
John Goffe. At Kngston he kept a school, 
at which Philip Dod&idge, D.D. fq* vl was 
a pupil (1712-16). On the death m 1714 of 
Matthew Henry Tq. v.], the votes w ere equal 
for Mayo and J^n Barker (16^2-1/62) 
[q. V.] as his successor at Mara Street, Hack- 
ney. The congregation divided ; an infiuen- 
tial secession built a new meeting-house for 
Mayo at the Gravel Pit, Hadme v*. He now 

E reached both at Kingston and Hackney, 
aving George Smyth (ordained 19 Dec. 
1716) as his colleague in both charges. At 
the Salters' Hall rupture [see DRaBBimT, 
Thohas] he went witn the subscribers, and 
in 1723 he resigned Hackney to succeed 
Jeremiah Smith (d. 20 Aug.), one of the four 
leaders of the subscribing presbyterians, and 
one of the two pastors at Meeting House 
Yard, Silver Street, Wood Street. He ap- 
pears still to have resided at Kingston and 
Kept on his school. In 1724 he was elected 
a trustee of Dr. Williams's foundations. He 
preached the funeral sermon (1732) for 
Edmund Oalamy, D.D. [q. v.] He was a 
good practical preacher, and a strong whig 
in pobtics. He died at Kingston on 13 June 
173Sf aged 61 . Funeral sermons were preached 
by his colleague, Thomas Bures, and by Wil- 
liam Harris, D.D. [q. v.] He was succeeded 
at Kingston from 1723 by Daniel Mayo the 
younger, probably his son. 

He nuDllsbed, besides separate sermons, 
1700-32, several being funeral sermons : 
1. * Thomas against Bennet,’ Ac., 1702, 8vo 
(anon.; see &irirEX, Tboxas, D.D. Bfayo 
furnished a preface and postscript, against 
Bennet, to a reprint, 1703, 6vo, <n 'A 
Treatise of Divine Worship’ by William 
Bradshaw (1671-1618) J[q. v.]). 2. 'The 

Modes^ ... of a High Chomiinan,’ Ac., 
1707, Sfo (against Jo& Jacques). To the 
continuation of Matthew Henry's ' Exposi- 
tion,* 1710, fol., he contributed the notes on 
2 Coriiitliiiins im 1 end 2 ' 


pWDsoiili Diamntiflii Cherdbas of Londoe, 
1800. Iii.80iq.; Vaddingtop*f Surrey Oopgrugip 
tioDal Hist 1888. p. 218 ; Jamie's HistXitag. 
Preib. Chspeli, IS87» pp. 880, 880, W, 7W, 
TWsq.; Jeiemy's Pkesl^fi^^ 
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UJlYO, mJZABETH (1798-1866), 
edncatiaml sefornier, sister of Clisrles Mayo 

S 1702-1846) [q* r.X was bom in London 
.8 June 1798, and on the return of her 
brother firom Switzerland in 1822, joined him 
at Epsom and subseauently at Gheam, where 
she remained till Im, hoping him in the 
instruction of his boys and in applying the 
principles of Pestalozzi to English education. 
During this time she wrote the work by 
which her name is best known, * Lessons on 
Objects,’ 1881, which was followed by ^Les- 
sons on Shells,’ 1832. From 1843 her atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the work of the 
Home and Colonial School Society, and for 
many years she supervised the courses of 
lessons, wrote moael sketches, criticised 
every week some of the journals kept by the 
students, and generally superintended the 
work of the institution. * Her criticisms were 
always very direct, often sharp, always dear, 
going to the very root of the matter, always 
genial, because never ill-natured or sarcastic.’ 

Miss Mayo resided for many years at 
Hampstead, and dying at Malvern 1 Sept. 
1866, was buried at lunsal Ureen cemetery. 
A tablet in the society’s buildings, Ghray’s 
Inn lioad, London, commemorates her ser- 
vices in having adapted to the English mind 
and character the principles of Pestalozzi, 
leavened with evangelical truth. 

Besides * Lessons on Objects ’ and * On Shells ’ 
she wrote ’ Lessons on Scripture Prints,’ 1840, 
* On Mirades,’ 1845, < On lleligious lutruo- 
tion,' 1849, and * Modd Lessons for Infant 
Schools,' 1848-60. She also joined her 
brother in writing *Praetioal llemarks on 
Inftmt Education,' 1837. 

[Hist, of Mayo Family, 1882.] 0. H. H. 

MAYO, HENRY (1733-1793), dissent- 
ing minister, was bom in the west of Eng- 
land in 173^ and coming ftnm Plymouth 
to London in 1766 was admitted to the 
■oademyatMihiEndRoed. Havinffpreeched 
for a anofttime at Northampton, ne became 
(1762) the Mtor of the Independent Con* 
mgalion in Ninhiingele Lane^ Wapping, 
I/mdcm, of whm he eonlanuoa in warge 
until hb death. He held the degrees of 
D.D. and LLJ)., and upon tho decease of 
Dr. Thones Gibbons [q.v.] in 1786 ho was 
ohoami one of the tutote at the Homerltm 
AoadiHMi a post fbr whU be wne well 
quiUiMU *Ue weea vmy eendfalemsn, a 
goodnmdbertondaiesn^ In 

1768 be wne tQfigtd m ooninvmny with 
Dr.QiUonidbtttbi^itai. Heftequently 
nn* Ih. Jolunm at iSo honseef IdvM and 
Qhnilee Dill|y, hoohielleii, in the Poultry. 
Anonvereation which he nod with Johneon 


therein 1773on liberty of conscience isfuUv 
reported by Boswell (2^ qf Johutonf ed. 
Hill, iL 247-66). * Dr. Nbyo’s calm temper 
and steady peroeveranoe rendered him an ad- 
mirable sumeet for the exercise of Dr. John- 
son's powenul abilities. He never flinched; 
hut, uker reiterated blows, remained seem- 
i^ly unmoved as at first. The scintilla- 
tions of Johnson’s genius flashed ev^ time 
he was struck, without his receiving any 
injury. Hence he obtained the epithet of 
''The Literary Anvil ” ’ (Boswell). 

Mayo died at his house in Wellclose Square 
4 April 1793, and was buried in BunhiU 
Fields. He was twice married, first to Jane 
Msrder, the widow of Mr. Martin, a West 
India merchant, and secondly to Dame Eliza- 
beth Belfour, and had issue three daughters. 

[W. Wilson's MSS. in Dr. Williams's Library ; 
Wilson's Dissenting ChaTches,ii.631; Boswell's 
Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 262 n, ; private infor- 
mation.] C. H. M. 

MAYO, HERBERT (1796-1852), physio- 
logist and anatomist, third sou of Jolm Mayo 
[q. v.l, was bom in Queen Anne Street, Lon- 
don, 3 April 1796. He entered Middlesex 
Hospital as a surgical pupil 17 May 1814, 
and was a pupil of Sir Charles Bell [q. v.l 
1812-15. He also studied at Leyden, and 
graduated D.M. in that university. He be- 
came house-surgMn at Middlesex Hospital 
in 1818, and M^CB. in 1819. In August 
1822 appeared the first part of the 'Anatomi- 
cal ana Physiological Commentaries,’ a work 
which is remarkable as containing Mayo’s 
assertion of his discovery of the real function 
of the noiyes of the and his account of 
the experimonts which proved it. This was 
the starting-point of an exceedingly bitter 
and prolong controversy with Sir Charles 
Bell, the discoverer of the distinetion between 
sene^ and motor nerves. Dr. Whewell, in 
a letter to the 'London Medical Gazette,’ 
dated 11 Dec. 1687, describes the diecovery 
I as having been made hj Bdl, Mayo, and 
I Mqjeadie, the two latter physiologieta having 
I collected and completed the roaoarobesof the 
I former. His daim was stated with more 
emphaais by Dr. Dmitt, who says: ' Mayo 
was the first in enunciating the p^iivedo^ 
trine that the porlio dura it the wrm of 
voluntery motion for the bee, and the fifth 
nerve, the nerve of eommoa san m ii o n to the 
eama. It is true them aie certain pamagee 
in Sir Oharki B^*s tseatbe in 1821 which 
aute it diAeall to oonoaive how ha oeaM 
havaiwimed lha truth, whilst theraare other 
pamifm whidt show positive^ that he did 
mm It. Meenwhile Meyoi's etatement and 
claim In 1622 wfure clem, pieoun^ and unmie* 
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takable’ (Ds. R. Dbuitt, author of Surpeon^s 
Vude Mecum), While lecturer on anatomy 
intheMedical School, GreatWindmill Street, 
he pubUdhed on 1 Jan. 1827 the first edition 
of 'Outlines of Human Physiology,’ beine 
heads of lectures delivered at tl^t school. 
He* was surgeon of the Middlesex Hospitid 
from 1827 until 1842, nrofessor of anatomy 
andsurgeryto Royal CoUege of Surgeons 1828 
and 1829, P.RS. 1828, F.Q.S. 1882, and his 
name appears in the first list of fellows of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1843. On the 
establishment of Ki^’s College in 1880 he 
received the appointment of professor of ana- 
tomy, and he hecame professor of physiology 
and pathological anatomy in 1886. He re- 
sided at 19 George Street, Hanover Sauare. 

Mayo’s ill-judged and unsuccessful can- 
didature in 1886 for a vacant professorship 
at University College necessitated his with- 
drawal firom Ein^s College. He there- 
upon founded the Medical School at the 
Middlesex Hospital, which has since attained 
great practical reputation. 'As a teacher 
he was admirable, bringing forward the 
leading frets or doctrines without sup^ 
fluous detail, and illustrating them with 
impromptu drawings on the black-board, in 
wmeh he diowed great power as a draughts- 
man. He was an accomplished scholar, pro- 
foundly versed in the best English literature 
and history, of a pMuliarly ouaint and pithy 
style of conversation, and ne had a great 
power of attaching the students to him ’ (i6.) 
In 1848 ffi^ually increasing rheumatic gout 
reduced him to a state of helplessness, and 
compelled his retirement from his duties as 
lecturer on surgery at the Middlesex Hospi^, 
after six years^ tenure of the post. Finding 
relief in Germany from hydropathic treat- 
ment, he be<mme physician in a hydropathic 
establishment at &>ppart, and afterwards at 
Bad Weilbaoh, where he died 16 May 1862. 
In the later years of his life he had thrown 
himaAlf into the hands of the mesmerists, and 
his work on the 'Truths contained in Popular 
Supmtitions ’ is an ably written exposition 
of his views reguding the supposed cause of 
mesmeric and kindrea phenomena. He mar- 


of his views reguding the supposed cause of 
mesmeric and kindrea phenomena. He mar- 
ried Jessica Matilda, daimhter of Samuel 
James Arnold the dramatist, and had 

issue one son aim two daughters. 

Hr irTiH**hH * ^ ^ 

kgioafCommeiitnrtes,’ 1822-3. 2.'CottMof 
Dissec^tions for Students/ 1826. 3. 'Outlines 
editions, 1827- 
1837. 4 'A Series of Engiuvingsof Bimtn 
and Spinal Ootd in Man/ f827. 6.'(MMer- 
fstkna on Lguiies and Bi asa s ae of the Rso- 
feum/ 1833b 3. 'An Introduetoij Lecture,’ 
1834. 7* 'OniKnea of Human mhobgy,* 


1886. 8. ' Management of Omns of Diges- 
tion,* 1837 and 1840. 9. ' Powers or the 

Roots of the Heirves in Health and in 
Disease,’ 1887. 10. 'Philosophy of Living,’ 
1887 and 1861. 11. ' Treatise on Syp^a,’ 
1840. 12. ' Nervous System and its Func- 
tions,’ 1842. 18. ' The Cold Water Cure,’ 
1845. 14. 'Letters on Truths in Popular 
Superstitions,’ 1848 and 1861. The 'L<mdon 
Medical Gasette ’contains many contributions 
from bis pen. 

[Hist, of Mayo Family, 1888.] C. H. M. 

MAYO, JOHN (1761-1818), physician, 
son of Thomas Mayo, and grands^m of Charles 
Mayo of Herefora, was bom m that city 
10 Dec. 1761. He matriealated at Oxford 
in 1778 from Brasenose GolLge, graduated 
B.A. 1782, was elected fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege 16 April 1784, and proceeded M.A. 1785, 
BM. 1767, and D.M. 1788. He became 
F.R.C.P. 80 Sept. 1789, and was censor in 
1790, 1795, 1804, and 1806, Harveian orator 
in 1795, elect on 10 April 1807, resigning 
this last position 6 Oct. l818. He served as 
physician to the Foundling Hospital from 
July 1787 to 1809, pWsician to the Middle- 
sex Hospital 6 Nov. 1788 until 11 Jan. 1808, 
and was also physician in ordin^ to the 
Princess of Wales. At a meeti^ of the 
board of the Middlesex Homital, Dumber 
1802, it was resolved that Dr. Mayo, ' who 
had been physician to this hospital with 
equal advantage to the charity and honour 
to himself for fourteen years, be solicited to 
attend the cancer ward as physician extra- 
ordinary ’ (Wilson). 

Mayo long divided his time between Lon- 
don and Tunbridge Wells, residing at the 
latter resort during the siuamer months. 
There he enjoyed 'the undisputed lead in 
medical business and emoluments ’ (Munx). 
On resigning his hospital appointments in 
1817, he fixM his permanent abode at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and dying 29 Nov. 1816, was 
buried at ^Idhnrst, Kent. 

By his furst wife, Jane^ daughter of Tho- 
mas Cock, ei(L, of Tottenham, he had issue 
t^ee sons: Thomas fq. v.], subsequently 
preeident of the Royal Collage of Phyricians; 
John, in holy ordm ; and Herbert fq* ▼*] 
His second ww was Frances Lavintajfrugh- 
ter of William Fallowes, esq., of Ramsey 
Abbey, ILP. fer Sodbniy and Andofvr. 

Alter hfedeethliiieldeit SOB published'Be* 
marks on Inaanlty, founded on the Pnotice 
ofJ. Mayo, MJD.,’ 1817. 

nfeMmaa WUson’s Hist of MiddMit Hoe- 
ateO, 1346; FnAcr’i Akuwri Omi. 1714*1333; 
lfsa]i*s Colt of Pbys^ tt. 133; WilU of Mayo 
Famtiy,im] 0. H. M* 
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MATO,BIOHAia)(1631P-ie96),«ected 
divine, was 1)om about 1681. His tamilj 
seems to have belonged to Hertfordshire. In 
early life he was at school in London under 
John Singleton, a puritan divine, and he en- 
tered the ministrv when very young. During 
the Commonwealth period he obtained the 
vicarage of Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, pro- 
babW succeeding Edmund Staunton, D.D., in 
1648. For several years he also conducted a 
weeMy lecture at St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
London. By the uniformity act he was 
ejected ^1662) from his livin^but continued 
to preacn in conventicles. He was one of 
the few who, in 1666, took the oath which 
exempted from the operation of the Five 
Miles Act. Towards the end of the reign of 
Charles 11 he settled as minister of a presby- 
terian congregation meeting at Buckingham 
House, College Hill, Upper Thames Street. 
After the Toleration Act (1689) his congre- 

e ation removed to a newiy built meeting- 
ouse in Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street. 
Here in 169A after the exclusion of Daniel 
Williams, D.D., firom the merchants’ lecture- 
ship, a new lectureship was established fsee 
Hows, JoniQ. Mayo was one of the lec- 
tureri. He died, after six weeks’ illness, on 
Sunday. 8 Sept. 1696, in his sixty-fifth year. 
Nathaniel Taylor, his assistant, preached his 
funeral sermon. He left two sons, Richard 
Mayo, D.D^ who in 1708 was minister of St. 
Thomas’s Hosnital, Southwark, and after- 
wards rector ox St. Michael's, Crooked Lane 
(Watt oonhises him with his father) ; and 
Daniel Mayo [q. v.] 

He publishoa: 1. 'The Life . . . of . . . 
Edmund Stauntom* 1678, 8to. 2. 'A Plain 
Answer to this Question ... of Secret 
Prayer,’ Ac,, 1679, 8vo ; 1687, 12mo. 8. * A 
Present for Servants,’ Ac., 1693, 8vo. 4. ' The 
Cause and Cure of Strife and Divisions,’ Ac., 
169^ 4to. Also the notes on the Enistle to 
the Romans in ' Annotations upon tne Holy 
Bible,’ vol. ii. 1686, fbl., bv Matthew Poole, 
Ac., and sermons in the ' Morning Exercise 
against Popery,* 1675, 4to ; in the ' Continua- 
tion, * 1683, 4to, of the practical ' Morning 
Rxerdse and in the * Oasuistioal Morning 
(Exeypcisss,’ 1690, 4to. 

[Tsylor's Funeral Sermon, 1606; Reliquim 
Baxtenaam, 1606, iU. ll; Oalamv’s Aoeount, 
1711, p. 668 ; CaUmy*t ConUnuattm, 1707, ii. 
070; wikeab DieswitiBg Ohnr^ of Loedoa, 
1 866. ft. • 66. ; WllUamiTs lift of PbUip Hemy. 
1604, B, S6i; Pikeb Aaeieet Mu t in g HoB se i , 
1070,|ip.miq.] A.O. 

IIATO, THOMAa (1760-1S71), mii. 
dentof thaRopl Oollifsef Fliyaieiaaa,Sde8t 
son of John li4yo,rq. v.l bnnrin London 
84 Jen. llftC^oominanosd&odoeatfan under 


the Rev. John Smith of Eltham, and after 
eighteen months at Westminster School was 
transferred to the private tuition of the Rev. 
George Richards, vicar of Bampton, Oxford- 
shire. He entered at Oriel College 1807, 
and obtained a first class in Uteris humanuh 
ribus 1811. Dr. Copleston, the provost, re- 
corded that this was the best classical ex- 
amination he ever heard. Mayo was elected 
fellow of Oriel 23 April 1813, 'to the attain- 
ment of which honour I had pledged myself 
to my father, provided he would permit me 
to escape the Foundation of Westminster and 
its peculiar training, which combined with a 
very fair proportion of Latin and Greek occa- 
sional aerostation in a blanket.’ 

He graduated M. A. 1814, B.M. 1816, and 
D.M. in 1818. On his father’s death he suc- 
ceeded to his lucrative practice at Tunbridge 
Wells, and in 1835 settled in London, resid- 
ing at 56 Wimpole Street. He became 
F.R.O.P. 1819, censor of the college 1836, 
1839, and 1850, and delivered the Lum- 
leian lectures in 1839 and 1842, the Harveian 
oration in 1841, and the Croonian lectures 
in 1863, and was named an elect in 1847. 
In 1835 he became F.R.S., and in 1841 
physician to the Marylebone Infirmary. He 
was also physician in ordinary to the Duke 
of Sussex. On 6 J anuaij 1867 he was elected 
president of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and was annually re-elected until 1662. 

' Mayo presided over the college at a most 
critical period of its history, vwn it was 
undergoing those changes in its constitution 
that were rendered necessary by the Medical 
Act of 1868 and the amendment of 1860. In 
the necessary deliberations Mayo, as presi- 
dent, took an active part, and the fellows of 
the oollegm acknowledge his services by 
retaining him for another year in his ofiice. 
In 1802 Mayo withdrew m>m practice, and 
resided first at Yarmouth, Isle or Wight, and 
then with his son at Corsham, Wiltshire, 
where he died 1 3 Jon. 1871, and where he was 
buried. 

* Mayo was an eooomplished and vigorous 
writer, an acute and logical thinker, and 
oceupied a high position among his contem- 
poraries. He was an authority on mental 
aieeaase (see hie Croonian leeturos^ No. 7 
below). In 1860 he delivered a remarkable 
addreie at the Royal Institutioii on the'Re- 
latioiie of the Public to the Scienee and 
Praiitioe of Medicine.* 

He twice married ; firet, iydia» daughter 
of John BUI, MJ)., of Fariey 
•hire, and esoondly, Soean Maiy, widow of 
Hear^ssiral Sir William Symoods, end 
. daugbler of the Rev. John Briggs, iirilow of 
i Eton CQll4i«» Md bad issna (by tbe first 
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marriage only), Augustus Frederick Mayo, 
BA., oarrister-at-law, Bey. Bobert Mayo, 
BA., Gliarles Thomas Mayo of Gorshi^, 
Wiltshire, and four other children. 

He published : 1. * Essay on the Influence 
of. Temperament in Modifying Dyspepsia,’ 
1831.' 2. ^ Essay on relation of the Theory 
of Morals to Insanity,’ 1884. 8. * Elements 
of the Patholo |7 of the Human Mind,’ 1888. 
4. 'Harreian Oration,’ 1841. 6. ^Glinieal 

Facts and Beflections,’ 1847. 6. * Outlines of 
Medical Proof,’ 1848 and 1860, with * Sequel,’ 
1849. 7. ' Medical Testimony in Gases of 

Lunacy ’ (Grooniau lectures), 1864, with sup- 
plement, 1866. 8. * Medical Examinations and 
Physicians’ Bequirements considered,’ 1867. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phya. iii. 200; Hiat. of Mayo 
Family, 1882.] 0. H. M. 

MAYOW, MAYOUWE, or MAYO, 
JOHN (1640-1679), physiologist ^d che- 
mist, * descended from a genteel fam^of his 
name living at Bree in Cornwall’ (Wood), 
was son of William and Elizabeth Mayow. 
Bom on 24 May 1640 (Sloane, 1708, f. 117) 
in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, 
London, he was received as commoner of 
Wadham College, Oxford, 8 April 1668, and 
admitted scholar ^ Sept. 1669. On the recom- 
mendation of Heniy Coventry (1619-1686) 

t q. V.], who was a former fellow oi the college, 
16 was elected on 8 Nov. 1660 (Gabdinbr, 
RegUten pf Wadham) to a fellowship at All 
Souls’ College. He gr^uated B.G.L. SO May 
1666, and D.C.L. 6 July 1670. Mayow 
obtained the further privilege of studying 
physic, which exemptea him from taking noly 
orders. It is probable that he was a pupil 
of Thomas Willis [q. v.], Sedleian proiessor 
of natural philosopny, whom he treated in 
controversy with especial respect, and he cer- 
tainly came into contact with Bich^ Lower 
[q. vij, who was workin^^ with Willis. 

Mayow practised medicine at Bath in the 
summer season, and made a careful chemical 
study of the Bath waters, and published the 
results as a chapter of his tract * De Sal- 
Nitro ’ (cf. his Tractaia$ Quinguey One of 
his rivaU, Dr. Thomas Guidott [o. v.], de- 
nounced his chief conelusioDS in nis ^ Die- 
course of Bathe,’ 1676, and sunested at the 
same time that Mayow had ' ^ughed with 
his heller’ (Discaurm, p. 1^. Mayow was 
elected F.K.8. 80 Nor. 1678, on the pro- 
position of Hoolce,a fact of some importance 
m cooneetion with the bitter chsifs ofda* 
gisrism made against him^Thomsmi(jlfof. 

TbalthBceis 

mudi in common between the ftindsimwital 
ideas of Hooke (Miengn^kia, 1666, p. 10^ 
and of Mayow with legndto oomboationis 


undenialde, Although the two men approached 
the subject in very different ways; but it 
must be noted that Hooke brought no chuge 
in this connection against Mayow, and main- 
tained friendly relations with him. * He died,’ 
says Wood, * in an apothecaries house bearing 
thesign of the Anker, in York Street, Govent 
Garden (having a little before been married, 
not altogether to his content).’ He was buried 
in the church of St. Paul, Govent Garden, 
10 Oct. 1679. Prefixed to the ^IVactatus 
quinque ’ is afine engraved portrait of Mayow. 
The face is long and thm, the features, and 
especially the mouth, delicately mouldea and 
expressive. 

In 1668 Mayow published hX ^l^tatus 

8vo! The ^ond traot, purely medical, was 
not of great importance; the'subjeet of the 
first determineo the work ol Mayow’s life. 
They were republished^ at Leyden in 1671, 
and an English translation of ’ De Bachitide,’ 
by W. Tuiy, appeared under the title *Paxi- 
TihoXcyla at Ouord, in 1686. The two tracts 
were meanwhile republished at Oxford in 
1674 (with the vicenfiiancellor’s imprimatur, 
17 July 1678), together with three firesh essays 
under the title, "Tractatus quintjue Medioo- 
Physioi.’ 8vo. The book was dedicated, with 
a grateful and characteristic preface, to his 
patron, Goventiy, and abstracts were pub- 
lished in the * Philosophical Transactions of 
the Boyal Society.’ The * Tractatus quinoue ’ 
were republished at the Hague in liSi, Svo, 
under the title ’ Opera Omnia,’ and at Geneva 
in 1686. They were translated into Dutch 
(1684), German (1799), and French (1840). 

From the * numerosa scriptorum turba ’ of 
his time Mayow at the outset chooses Des- 
cartes as his master in method. He takes his 
facts from great obsenreze like Boyle, Mal- 
pighi, Steno, Willis, and Lower, but above 
all fi^m personal observation. In the tract 
on 'Respiration’ (1668) he described its me- 
chanism, with the movement of ribs and dia- 
phragoK almost as perlbctly as can be done 
to-day (Hubbthaui). He made the eapital 
discovery of the double articnlationof theribs 
with the spine, and^ put forwiH views with 
regard to the functbn of the internal inter- 
coStals which are still under discussion. The 
function of breathing is merely, he says, to 
bring air in contact with the blo^ to whmh it 
gives up its nitroeerian oonstatnent (oxygen), 
and him which it cacries off the vapouis 
produced by the beating of the blood. He 
shows that the heert cannot be dilated 
the blood frnnenting in its oavi^ (Dis* 
cam), but that it is a masds^ wbsoeteio- 
tion is to drive the Uood thmi^ Ihe Inagi 
and ovm the body, a view proved i 
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mentttl^httliefQ^noiiriiigTeart^ withoxjgexL Tlie egg, he thinks, conti^ 

Oordfi^ IdOO); The Uo^ cames the nitro- sufficient air for itself, and probably this air 
aerian eonethmeht to the muscles, and their is itself * pure or yital air,’ and not ordinary 
motldn resnlta firom the chemical reaction air. Moreover, as the egg is kept warm and 
(fonnentation) in the muscle with the com- the chick does little work, it needs little 
hnslaUe matter contained therein. The heart, respiration. In the tract on ^ Muscular Mo- 
like any other muscle, ceases to act when tion and Animal Spirits ’ he comes to the 
the nitroaerian particles are no longer sup- conclusion that the mtroaerian particles must 
plied to it. be identified with the animal spirits of his 

In the ^ Tractatusauinaue ’ the subject of contemporaries, and that they are separated 
the earlier work is developed and treated firomthebloodinthebrain,and thence travel 
from a higher point of view, and carefully along the nerves to the muscles, where they 
tested in many details. The chemistry of combine with the combustible matter and 
burning is studied separately befoira being cause the muscle to contract by the vehe- 
applied to pLysiolo^. The treatise ^On ment motion set up in the fibres; an im- 
mltpetra and the Kitroaerian Spirit’ de- portant modification of Descartes’s theory, 
velops a tbeoi^ of combustion on lines jlie animal spirits, he declared, must not be 
closmy resembling those followed by La- confounded with the universal sensitive soul, 
voisier in the next century. Saltpetre is In the course of the five treatises the most 
recognised as containing a wm and an acid, various points are touched on, includii^ the 
and the acid part is formed from one of theory of the relation of the saltpetre in the 
the constituents of the air, its nitroaerian soil with plants (JDe Sal-NitrOf p. 62) : the 
particles, the air being composed of these remarkably lucid theory of chemical affinity 
and of another left after combustion and (idem, p. 242); and the mechanical expla- 
respiration. To produce combustion sul- nation of the act of jumping (DeMotu mics- 
phureoua, i.e. inflammable, matter must come eulari, p. 100). 

into contact with the nitroaerian particles. Mayow stands immeasurably above such 
'Wlien antimony is calcined its increase in men as Willis and Sylvius, witn their medley 
weight is due to the fixation of these par- of half-digested Oartesianism and iatrochemi- 
ticles ; the rusting of metals ^d the conveiv stry. He must be classed with Hooke and 
sion of iron pyrites into a vitriol are due to Boyle, possessing the scientific imagination 
the same cause. It is too much to say, as of the one, the tenacity of the o^er, and 
some have done, that Mayow proves his succeeding where Boyle failed. He had the 
case fiiUy. The beat evidence of his mental genius to perceive exactly the problems which 
calibre is thathshims^distin^ishes every- must be solved before any great advance in 
whm between his facts and the hypothesis chemistry or physiology could be made, to 
which be sedcs to establish. But the logical guess at and partly to discover their solu- 
oonscqueuces of bis bypotbesta he developes | tions ; and be showed a critical faculty in 
with the greatest acuteness. He is, it is true, theory and experiment that is not to be met 
mi^ed hy the desire to explain eveTything with in these two sciences until we come to 
mechanically (which has dominated pby- Lavoisier. His premature dea^ retarded the 
aicil soienoe since Descartes) into long and advent of modem chemistry for more than a 
ueeleit mmilatioiis with remrd to the elas- oeutuir (Hoefbb, Hi$t de la OUmm, li. 2C2). 
tieSty 01 the air and of solid hodiss, the By his chief contemporaries, save possibly 
nature of light and of the aun, fro. But Lower, Msyow’s work met with little under- 
wheuever he tsea a way of aubmitting his sUudiug; several, like Pechlin, borrow his 
ideaa to tha teat of experiment, he does so. language, but neither grasp his ideas nor 
Be proves that a candle burning and a mouse even mention his name, anatomical 
hfeathing in a dosed apaoe act in precisely disoovery with rmid to the ribs was alone 
tka aame way on the air contained, and definitely adopted by the taxt4>ooks(S« Col- 
dlminiih iti vdune end alter its prop^ies. uua, Swteme of Anafom, 1685, pp 826, 
The fidluieto grasp the notion of compound 8S8, 887). It u notewoithy that %eplien 
fmaa ia hia true slumbliiiff-bloek. Yel he Halea [q.v.] repeated aomeof lfayow*s expe- 
raeog ni e m the Ihct that dUbrent gaaaa (e.g* rimente on oomboation (VegetabU StatiSu. 
afrliidnltriooxide)exiat.,andearefal]jdiows 1727,L980etasq.) As ■oanaaPriesUejbad 
that thMT Mlow B^Wa law. disoewed oxygen, MayoVs worka were die- 

Thieldim 1 mMil«‘lHRee|Hrarione,’m interred. BluineahadigiTee thorn ^ydipraiw 
Ihlkma^Oefikl-NiirQi’eadMayewn^ (/tiitffrtffansi/%iiol<g&m, 17 a 6 ,p^^ 
cenda hk expltttetion of impiiitioo to Uie he wsfiJliMwid ^ ViiZr^^iMiWt^yiraftiroy, 
tocnaandthaegi. The matmnal hkiod eap- J. A.8cli«m,and A.K.8^merpWhoefeei 
idleiteftelnanot od^iridiniit^ a nile mom enthuriaeife then ctitieaL The 
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deyelopment of modem ideas with regard 
to muscular action again drew attention to 
Majow (R. HEXDENHiJNi Xet- 

itmoj 1864^ p. 8 ; A. Gahobe, Phydologi^ 
cal Chemxctry^ i. 407). 

Ai^engraVed portrait is prefixed to Mayow’s 
* Tractatus Quinque.’ 

[Besides the sources already quoted: Wood's 
AthensB Ozonienses, let ed. ii. 474» and ed. Bliss, 
iii. 1109, and Fasti, ii. 281 ; Bolsters of the 
rarishes of St. Bonstan-in-the-West and St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden ; Gardiner’s Begisters of 
Wadham College ; Catalo^e of Library of Royal 
College of Sur^ons; Birch’s History of the 
Boyal Society, iii. 384, 442 ; Jocher’s GPelehiten- j 
Lexicon, 1761, iii. 833 ; J. N. Pechlin’s Deaeris 
et alimenti defectu, 1676, p. 142; G. F. Rod- 
well, * On the supposed Nature of Air prior to 
the Discovery of Oxygen,’ Chemical News, zii. 
293, ziv. 61 ; Cuvier’s Histoire des Sciences 
Naturelles, ii. 367-0; Burrows’s Worthies of 
All Souls’, p. 204; Gmelin’s Geschichte der 
Chemie, 1798, ii. 112; Hoefer's Histoire de la 
Chimie and Nouvelle Biographie ; Eopp’s Ge- 
schichte der Chemie, passim, and Beitrage, dec. ; 
K. Sprengel’s Geschichte der Arsneykunde, pas- 
sim ; G.D. Yeats’s Claims of the Moaems to some 
Discoveries in Chemistry, 1780; T. Beddoes’s 
Chemical Experiments and Opinions (of Miwow), 
1793 ; J. A. Scherer’s Beweis dass J. Mayow 
Yor hundert Jahren den Grand snr antiphlogis- 
tischen Chemie u. Physiologic gelegt hat; J. 
Kodlner’s Mayors Schrilten aus dem Latei - 1 
nisohen iibersetzt nebst einer Vorrede von A N. j 
Scherer ; Gotch’s Two Oxford Physiok^sts 
(Lower and Mayow), 1907.] P. J. H. 

MAZZINGHI, JOSEPH. Ooxnrr (1705- 
1844^, composer, descended nom an ancient 
Corsican family, was the eldest son of Tom- 
maso Mazzinghi, a wine merchant settled in 
London. According to Oansiek, the com- 
poser’s &ther, who died in 1775, was violinist 
at Marylebone Gardens (JSt. Pancra» Epi^ 
taphi), A Tommaso Mazzinghi jrablished 
six solos for the violin, London, ITro. 

Mazzi^hi was bom on 25 Dec. 1705 (Omt, 
Maa.'\ His mother’s sister, Cassandra PVe- 
dericn (afterwards Mrs. Wynne), a jianist, 
interested herself in his musical training, and 
he was a pupil of John Christian Bach, and 
later of Bert(dini,Saoehini, and Anfossi. At| 
the age of tm he became organist to the Por- 
tuguese C^pel (1775). A is said to have 
held the post of eoinposer and director of 
musie attae Italian opera from 1786 to 1799 
(Ocoryian En), He may have assisted the 
adverused d irec to ts, Anfesst and Chembini, 
at the Sln^s Theatre, Hmurhet, hot it was 
not unto ^an. 1787 that kk eonaeetkm with 
the theatre was advertbsA whan Ounafoaa^e 
«Oiaiiiiiiia e Bemaidone’ wee an n e niwe d i 
'midar IhediieetaoiiefBIgBor Maningldv'frr 


9 Jan. 1787. Several songs in the pastiooio 
were by him. On 8 Dee. 1787 P^isiello’s 
'H Re Teodoro in Yenezia’ was performed, 
with Mazzinghi, who had supplied some of 
the music, at the harpsichord. While hold- 
ing the office Meszinghi was not only re- 
spo^ble for alterations of and additions to 
various Italian operas, but brought out sfifferal 
ballets : ' L* Amour et Psiohe" on 6 Much 
1788, ' Sapho et Phaon,’ * Elisa,’ and others. 
He remamed at his post until the Kiii^s 
Theatre was burnt down on 17 June 17d9. 
In 1791 he was director of the Pantheon, the 
managers of which had succeeded in secur- 
ing the one license granted for Italian opera. 
The Pantheon was, in Its turli^ destroyed by 
fire on 14 Jan. 1792. On 1 March Maz- 
zinghi conducted at the ’ Little Theatre in 
the Hmnarket,’ called then pioatre ^yal, 
Paisiello’s ’La Locanda.’ He had recon- 


structed the opera, the score of which had 
been lost in the fire. The new King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, opened for Italian 
opera under other direction in 1793. 

In the meantime Mazziimhi had set music 
to Merry’s comic opera, ’ The Mmman no 
Conjuror,’ produced at Covent Gmrden on 
2 Feb. 1792. Other English operas by 
Mazzinghi were : ’ A Day in Turkey,’ 1791 ; 
’The Wife of Two Husbands,’ 1808; ’The 
Exile,’ the Oovent Garden comj^y acting at 
the Opera House, 1808 ; ’Free Knights,’ with 
the ptmular duet, ’ When a little farm we 
keep,’ 1810; and in collaboration with Reeve, 
who wrote the lighter airs, ’ Ramah Droog,’ 
1798; ’The Turnpike Gate,’ 1799; ’Paul and 
Virginia,’ 1800; ’The Blind Girl,’ 1801; and 
’Chains of the Heart,’ which gave much 
pleasure to George HI, 1802. 

Mazzinghi’s concertanti were played at 
the professional concerts (Pohl, Eaydn m 
Zondon), and his miseellmieous compositions 
were pqjralar, especially those for the piano- 
forte. He taugnt the pianoforte to many 
influential pupils, among them the Princess 
of Wales, aftervmrds Queen Caroline. He 
was entrusted with the arrangement of the 
ooncerte at Carlton Honse^ and of the No- 
bility concerts, established in 1791, and held 
on Sunday evening* at private housee. For 
fifty-six yearn Maning^i was a member of the 
Ro^l of Muaieiana. In about 1790 

he entered into partnership with the firm of 
Goulding, IKAlmaiiie, ft Oix, who published 
aU hia muaic after tM date. 

Viriting Italy in 1S84> Matttnghi leecvned 
the title meottat On hie rsiiirB toBii||a>ul 
Im retired to BeSi^W/eiiriii^. HedM 
OB 15 Jam 1844 at Bownride 
he held beeBonaviaitto hiaiom BEekee 
bmM with some pomp in IhevMdtaithe 
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dkelaea catholic ohuioh on the 25th (Oent 
Mm. S22). 

Beudea the Btaffe-piecee mentioned above, 
MftwdngM publiflhea between seventy and 
dighty pianoforte sonatas; upwards of two 
bundled airs, &c., for pianoforte, and as many 
for hasp and other instruments ; thirty-five 
or more vocal trios, of which * The Wreath * 
is still remembered ; and a number of songs. 
A full list of his music is given in the * Dic- 
tionary of Musicians,’ 1827. Much of this 
mass of work, produced with apparent ease, 
was musicianiy; but the fiowing melodies 
were seldom strikingly original. i 

[Dictionaiy of Musicians, 1827, ii. 189 ; ' 
Georgian Era, iv. 524 ; Pohl’s Mozart in Lon- 
don, pp. 30, 177 ; Haydn in London, pp. 18, 33, 
173, Gent. Mag. 1771 p. 624, 1844 i.322; Bath 
Journal, 20 Jan. 1844 ; Musical World, 25 Jan. 
1844; Times, 18 Jan. 1844; Thespian Diet.; 
Grove’s Diet ii. 242 J L. M. M. 

MBABorMEDE, JOSEPH(1686-1638), 

biblical scholar, was bom at Berden, Essex, 
in October 1586. His father, a kinsman of Sir 
John Mode of Lofts Hah, Essex, died about 
1696 j his mother married Gower of Nazeing, 
Essex. Mead was at school at Hoddesdon, 
Hertfordshire, and Wethersfield, Essex. As 
a schoolboy his uncle, Richard Mede, a mer- 
chant, offered to adopt him ; hut he preferred 
study. On a visit to London he bought a 
copy of Bellarmin’s ‘ Institutiones Linguae 
HebraioeB,’ and, though discouraged by his 
schoolmaster, peraisted in teaching himaell 

Hebrew. He was admitted in 1602 at Christ’s 

College, Cambridge; his tutors were Daniel 
Bcgera, afterwards a noted noncon- 
formist, and William Addison. Hegraduated 
M.A. in 1610, and was elected fellow in 1613, 
throuffh the influence of Lancelot Andrewes 
[q. V.], than bishop of Ely. More than once 
he bw passed over, owing to a ‘very 
MUselcM suspicion on the part of the master. 
Valwtme jq. v.], that he ‘ looked too 
much towar^ Q^eva,* Soon afterwards 
he vm appomted to the Greek lectureship 
foud^ Ij ^ Writer MUdmay, which he 
fcUowahip tm hie death. 
In 1618 he proceeded B.D. 

By the time Iw took his master’s degree 
of onoyclopedic 
i^onutoon. To 1 m sttsinments in philolosr 
•“i •dded msthemstios ^ 
WW* He was an 


prtctioal Matomist, ftequentinir the 
dilMii^oiia it Caw Oo!Uege.^He was fond 

^ kmdred tomci. includiiur 


cm^i^oiia. HiiphilosBpldcalxiidii; 

BM lad him towards pyrrho&ism: but he 
fo6 BO comfort from the doctrine that the 


hid led him towards 
ffod BO oomfoit from t 


mind has no cognisance of realities, dealing 
only with ideas of an external world which 
may ^ illusory. Erom ‘ these troublesome 
labyrinths ’ he escaped by an effort of will, 
and turned to physics as a reassiiring study. 
But the earlier conflict left its traces on his 
mental development, and is accountable for 
some mystical elements which appear in his 
sacramental and millennial doctrines. Fuller 
calls him ‘ most learned in mystical divinity.’ 
His method with his pupils was the encou- 
ragement of independent and private study. 
His powerful memory enabled him largely 
to dispense with notebooks. He laboured 
under a difficulty of utterance. Fuller says 
that ‘ in private aiscourse he often smiled out 
his stammering into silence.’ But he preached 
‘ without any considerable hesitation.’ 

^8 character was singularly void of am- 
bition.^ He declined the post of domestic 
chaplain to Andrewes, and twice refused the 
proyostship of Trinity College, Dublin, for 
which ITsaner was anxious to secure him, in 
March 1627 and in April 1630. Maintaining 
a constant converse with men as well as with 
books, he kept up an extensive correspon- 
dence, and he nad a keen curiosity for ‘ foreign 
intelligence,’ paying for weeMy letters with 
news &om abroad of the state of learning 
and religion. One of his agents in this matter 
seems to have been Samuel Hartlib [q. v.] 
The extracts from his own letters, printed by 
Heywood and Wright, are full of university 
gossip. Other letters, unprinted, show that 
he made digests of his foreign news for the 
use of friends. His literary mendships were 
^tholic ; his closest intimate was William 
Chappell Fq. v.], a fellow of Christ’s and after- 
wards bishop of Cork ; Sir William Boswell 
[q. v.J mtroduced his writings to continental 
Bchol^. A communicative, he was never an 
assertive Kholar, and declined mere contro- 
^rsy with pertinacious critics like Thomas 
Hayne[q.v;] His judgments of others were 
characteristicdly generous. A tenth of his 
unostentatious charity 
Meid was no party man. ‘I never,’ he 
f(^d myself prone to change my 
hearty aff^ona to any one for mere differ- 
ence in opinion.’ His openness of mind is ei- 
‘ I cannot bdieve that 

was dutnrbed by no scruples. OneFeh.!^ 
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Bter ’^in place of presbyter or priest, be argues 
learnedly in bis * Discourses/ In tbe same 
strain are bis historical arguments for tbe 
reyerence due to sacred pl^es, and for tbe 
view, of tbe Eucharist as a sacrifice. With 
tbe puritans* he held tbe pope to be anti- 
christ; with tbe high churchmen be admitted 
that the Roman church teaches tbe funda- 
mentals of tbe faith. Tbe points at issue be- 
tween Galyinists and Lutherans he did not 
take to be fundamental ; but professed him- 
self not ‘well versed in tbe subtilties of 
those controversies.’ He apprehended that 
the puritan arguments might make way for 
Socinianism, which would be ‘ to undermine 
antichrist with a vengeance.’ His warm 
empathies were with the olnect proposed by 
the unifying schemes of John Durie (169^ 
f680) [q. v.J, with whom he corresponded ; 
but he was not in love with Durie’s ^lan,nor 
did he think it would commend itself to 
English acceptance. While inclined to 
simplify the essentials of communion, he ex- 
pected better results from an alliance of mu- 
tual toleration between churches than from 
an attempt to frame new terms for a corpo- 
rate union. 

Mead’s posthumous fame rests on his ‘ Glavis 
A.pocalyptica ’ and kindred writings. He has 
the merit of perceiving that a thorough de- 
termination of the structural character of the 
Apocalypse must be a preliminary to any 
sound interpretation of it. He decides that 
its visions form a connected and chronological 
sequence ; the key to the discrimination of an 
eanier and later chain of events he finds in 
Rev. xvii. 18 ; he makes no claim to write his- 
tory in advance by help of prophecies which 
remain for fulfilment. Inferences opposed to 
his own principles were drawn by others 
from his apocalyptic writings ; there is ex- 
tant on tms subject, from the pen of an 
anonymous admirer, * An Apologie, or a De- 
fence of Joseph Mede against the Furitanes ’ 
(ITarl MS. 6648). 

His millennial speculations are based on 
the theory that the ‘day’ of judgment is a 
period of a thousand years, preceded by the 
resurrection of martyrs and their admission 
to heaven. He describes it as a period of 
‘ most blissful peace ’ for the church on earth, 
but expressly rejects a terrestrial reign of 
Ghrist. In reference to the Sabbath ques- 
tion Mead maintains the hallowing of ‘ one 
day of seven ’ to be alone of divine obliga- 
tion. The^ last day of the week was fixed 
by the choice of the Jews, and was not their 
original choice ; the first day is fixed by the 
choice of Ghristians* Mead has been re- 
garded as the oiiginatoi^ of the rationalistic 
view of dem6niaw possession. It is true 


that he admits of no distinction between 
demoniacs and maniacs, but he leaves it, to 
say the least, an open question whether all 
maniacs are not possessed. As an expositor 
of scripture in general, Doddridge w^ says 
that Mead ‘ has a good many origi^ thoughts 
not to be found anywhere else.’ 

Till his last year Mead einoyed strong 
health. He died on 1 Oct. 1688, and was 
buried in the inner chapel of his cddege on 
2 Oct. A memorial sermon was preached at 
St. Mary’son 1 Feb. 1639byJohn Alsop,fellow 
of Ghrist’s and his executor. A Latii^ epitaph 
for him ^ ‘G. D.,’ ‘ a reverend person some- 
time of Cfambridge,’ is given in the 1672 edi- 
tion of his ‘ Worlte.’ He was tall and swarthy, 
originally spare, but afterwards portly and 
of a handsome presence, with a sparkling eye. 
By his will, executed on the day of his death, 
he left 100/. to the poor of Gammdge, smaller 
sums to his sisters, their children, and a 
pupil, and the residue, amounti^ to 800/., 
besides his books, to his college. ^Hiroughout 
his correspondence (1620-81) he writes his 
name ‘Mead,’ occasionally with a fiourish 
which has been mistaken for a final e ; his 
handwriting is remarkably firm and distinct. 
He latinised his surname into ‘ Medus ; ’ 
hence, perhaps, the very general adoption of 
the form ‘ Mede ’ by his editors. 

He published : 1. ‘ Glavis Apocalyptica ex 
innatis et insitis Yisionum characteribus,’ 
&c., Gambridge, 1627, 4to, for private circula- 
tion, and extremely rare ; reprinted, 1682, 4to, 
1642, 4to ; translated, ‘ The Key of the Reve- 
lation,’ &c.,1648, 4to, by Richard More [q. v.l, 
preface by Twisse; anotner translation, 183o, 
ovo, by R. Bransby Gooper. 2. ‘ In Sancti Joan- 
nis Apocal^sin Gommentarius,’ &o., 16^, 
4to, an application of the method explained 
in the ‘ Glavis,’ with ‘ Appendix ’ in reply to 
Daniel Lawen, a Dutch divine; reprinted and 
translated with No. 1. 8. ‘ Of the Name 
Altar, or Qva-iaa^piov. ... A Ghappel Com- 
monplace, An. 16^,’ &c., 1687, 4to (anon.) 
4. ‘ Churches . . . Places for Giiristian Wor- 
ship, both in and ever since the Apostles 
times,’ Ac., 1688, 4to (Latin dedication to 
Laud). 5. ‘The Reverence of God’s House,’ 
Ac., 1688, 4to, sermon at St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, 24 Feb. 1686. Posthumous were: 
6. ‘llie Apostacy of the Latter Times,’ Ac., 
1641, 4to, preface by Twisse; 2nd edit. 
1644, 4t0 ; later editions, 1&86^ five, intro- 
duction b^ Tresham D. Gregg ; 1845, 18mo, 
introduction by J. R Birks. 7. ‘A Para- 
phrase and Bb^osition of tbe Fr^esie^of 
Saint Peter,’ Ac., 1642, 4to (on 2 Petar iu.) 
8. ^ Daniel’s Weekes,’ Ac*, 1648, 4to* R 
tribes, macourses on divers texta^’ Ae., 
1648, 4ta; with part ii. 1646, 4tp ; pt. UL 
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1660, 4to; ft iy. 1662, 4to, with 'Epistles’ 
and Vkfw of the Author’s Life.’ 

10.^0]pisiRikLatma/ftc.^ ll.'Dis- 

aertatmnin Ecclesiasticarum Triga,’ 1658, 
4to. His ' Works’ were first collected 1648, 
4to, 2 parts ; enlarged edit, by John Worth- 
in^on, D.D., 166^, fol. 2 vols. ; further 
emarged by Worthington, with anonymous 
' Life,’ 1672, fol . ; reprinted 1677, foL ^ Two 
volumes of his autograph letters, principally 
to Sir Martin Stutevile, are in 1^1. MS3. 
889, 890. 

[Short View, 1652, of little moment; Life, 
1672, the facte are drowned in eulogy; more 
Taluable, eo far as they go, are * Some Add!- 
tiouals,' by another hand ; Fnller s Hist, of the 
Unirersity of Cambridge, 1666, p. 92 ; Fuller's 
Worthies, 1662, pp. 834 aq. ; Middleton's Bio- 
gvai^ia Evangehea, 1784, iii. 73 sq. ; Dod- 
ariage's Works, 1804, t. 476 ; Brook's lives of 
the Puritans, 1818, il 429 sq. ; Heal's Hist, of 
the Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, ii. 810 sq. ; Hey- 
wood and Wright's Cambr. Univ. Trans. 1864, ii. 
806 sq., 667 ; Cox's Lit of the Sabbath Question, 
1866, i. 164 sq.; Hunt’s Keligious Thought in 
England, 1870, i. 167 sq. ; Church’s Miraculous 
Powers, 1760, Preface; information from the 
master of Christ's College ; the Beiden parish 
register does not begin till 1707.] A. G. 


MEAD or MEADE, MATTHEW 
(1680f-1699), independent diving second 
•on of Richara Mead of Mursley, Huoking- 
hamsbire, by hia wife Joane, was about 
1680 at I.ieightoa Bussard, Bedfordshire. 
Hia epitaph aeoordingly speaks of him as 
'hooeeta apud Cattieudanoe familia ortua.’ 
In 1648 he was elected scholar, and on 
6 Aug. 1649 admitted a fellow of King’s 
Oollag& Oamlnridge. He resigned on 6 June 
1661, dole says, to avoid expulsion, owing, 
probaldy, to refusal of the engagement ; but 
M had jmned ilLwill by urging the expul- 
•ion of Richard Johnson and others. Fraads 
Oharletti rector of Great BrtokhiU, Bueking- 
handurii died in 1653 ; Mead hoped to auo- 
eeed kin, hut the patron, John IHinoombe, 
presented Thomaa dlntterimek. Mead, on the 
groond that the pal^'a right had lapeed, 
ohlaiiied a preeentaiion undw the great aeaL 
Dmoonhe appealed to the law, and a ver^ 
dioi ibrOltttlmuck was given at the Aylee- 
hoary aasiasa. Mead began another suit on 
the (lea of Duaoomhe’a malignancy. Cant- 
forhndi sesign^ hta title, and Dmoonhe, 
in Idly priMted nobert HoeIcnelL 
whom Ai ^oonnnskmeie forapprohalion* 
ilrien) idseted, patting in Meed^ aid of 
a troop or hona. Alw aone vioMBik nio* 
eeedingi. the nailer wee o o npromiesd ky 
OnnoonWi umbut to nosssit Willian 
a MfSsw or Hu^ Peten [thT.] 


Mead now became morning lecturer at Step- 
ney Church (St. Dunstairs), the aftehioon 
lecturer being William Greenhill [^. vj, who 
held the vicarage. He resided in Grace- 
church Street, and was admitted a member, 
on 28 Dec. 1656, of the congregational 
church formed at Stepney by Greenhill in 
1644. On 22 J an. 1658 he was appointed by 
Cromwell to the ' new chapel ’ at ShadweU 
(St. Paul’s). From Shadwell, as well as 
from his lectureship, he was displaced at the 
Restoration, but obtained a lectureship at St. 
Sepulchre’s, Hol^m, from which he was 
ejected by the uniformity act of 1662. 

In 1668 he was living at Worcester House, 
Stepney. Either the Conventicle Act (1664) 
or the Five Miles Act, which came into 
operation in 1666, drove him to Holland. 
He seems to have been in London during the 
great plague of 1665. On 81 Jan. 1669 he 
was called to * exercise bis guifts* as assistant 
to Greenhill at Stepney. He accepted the 
call on 21 Feb. Shortly after Greenhill’s 
death he was called (18 Oct. 1671) to suc- 
ceed him as pastor, and was ordained on 
14 Dec. 1671 by John Owen, D.D. [q*v.], 
Joseph Caryl [q. v.],and two others. In 1674 
a meeting-house (opened 13 Sept.) was built 
for him at Stepney ; its roof was upheld by 
four round pine pillars, 'presented to him by 
the States or Holland ; ' above the ceiling was 
an attic with concealed entrance, a hi^ng- 
place for the congregation in troubled times. 
His congregation was the largest in London, 
and his preaching was much sought after. 
On 1 May 1674 he instituted a Mayday ser- 
mon to tm young, whioh is still continued ; 
he always held a Good Friday service. About 
1680 he beoame the guardian of James Peiree 

S q. V.], the Exeter heretic, who lived in his 
louse for some years. In December 1682 Sir 
William Smith with a strong guard invaded 
his meeting-house, pulled down the nulpit, 
and broke up the forms. In June 1683 Mead 
was apprehended on suspicion of oomplidty 
in tha Rye House plot, and brought Wore 
the privy council, when his answers wers so 
•etimhetoiy that the long at once ordered 
his disohtfga. Ho sooeMdad John Owen 
in Saptambw 1688 as one of tha Tuesday 
moiiu^ leetuiws (prasbytarian and con- 
mgational) at Iha mewihants’ lecture in 
PinnaiB’Haa Pleading there on one ooes- 
ibn on behalf of poor ministai% ha got a 
obUaotion of 800L ladioa pnttiagtimir rings 
and watches into uaplnles. Inl806ha«is 
igain in Hdbnd, prsaching at Utiaeht ; he 
rommed on tha iem of lamesPe daclenitien 
to ttbnrty of oonamenoa in 1887. 

Ator tha revolntlan gaDaiiai wera bniit 
I (95 Maidi 1688) tt hm maating^lKHiee, and 
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the adjoining residence and garden were 
settled (16 by the congregation on 

Head and his heirs ‘in consideration for’ his 
sufferings and services. Mead went heartily 
with the piovement initiated (1690) by John 


Howe [ql v.1 for an amalgamation of the pres- 
byterian and conffregationalist bodies. The 


byterian and congregationalist bodies. The 
‘ happy union ’ hdd its meeting at Stepney 
on o April 1691, when Mead preached his 
famous sermon ‘ Two Sticks made One ’ (Ezek. 
xuTii. 19). On the rupture of the union 
(1694) through the alle^ heresies of Daniel 
Williams, D.i). [q. v.],Mead took a moderate 
part, but remained in the Pinners’ Hall lec- 
tureship when the presbyterians seceded. 
When Calamy applied to him (1694) for or- 
dination he declined to act, from no scruples 
of his own, but for fear of giving umbrage to 
others. He preached his iSst sermon on May 
day 1699, and died on 16 Oct. 1699, aged 70. 
He was buried in Stepney churchyard ; Ga- 
lamy gives the Latin inscription on his tomb- 
stone. Howe preached his funeral sermon. 
Peirce describes him as a gentleman and a 
scholar. An elegy on his death, ‘Tristim 
OhristiansB,’ was issued in a folio sheet, 1699. 
He had thirteen children, of whom Richard 
Mead, M.D. [q. v.], was the eleventh. An 
elder son, Samuel, was a fellow-student with 
Calamy at Utrecht in 1687 ; published at 
Utrecht a ‘ Disputatio,' 1666, 4to, an ‘ £xer- 
citatio,’ 1687, 4to, and an ‘Oratio,’ 1689, 4to; 
in 1694 was an evening lecturer at Salters’ 
Hall; was not ordained, and became a chan- 
ce^ practitioner. 

besides separate sermons, 1660-98, includ- 
ing funeral sermons for lliomas Rosewell 
(1W2) and Timothy Cruso [q. v.], he pub- 
lished: 1. ‘ XgioTiovoc, the Almost 
Christian DiicoveiM,’ &c., 1662, 8vo Sub- 
stance of sermone at St. Sepuk^e’^ Hol- 
bom, in 1661 ) ; often reprinted ; in Dutch, 
Utrecht, 1682, 12mo; in Welsh, Merthyr 
Tydfil, 1825, 12mo. 2. ‘ Solomon’s Prescrip- 
tion fiur the Removal of the Pestilence,’ &c., 
166(1 4to; 1667, 12mo (with appendix). 
8. ‘ The Good of Early Obedience,’ Ac., 1688, 
8vo (Mayday sermons). 4 . ‘The Visum of the 
Wheels,’ Ac., 1689, 4to (sermons on Esekiel). 
Posthumous were: A ‘The Young Man’s 
Bemembranoer,’ firdedit. 1701, 8vo (his 
last two Mi^daj sermons; often lepriated). 
6. ‘ Oiiguiaf Sermons on the Jews p]; and 
on Fhllmg into the Hands of . . . God [121 
• • . with a Memoir,’ Ac., 1886^ 12mo (omted 
ftom ahorthand notes Iresitenbed by James 
Aadreursin 1706 and 1710; the mannser^, 
long psaeenrsd in the laaiily ct SirThomne 
hart., am new in tim Britieh 
Museuas). He had a hand in the ‘ Englieh 
Greek Lesioon,* 1061 Oto. Hm finewell 


sermon before ejection was published sepa- 
rately, 1662, 4to and 12mo, and also in the 
‘ Oompleat (}oIleetion,’ 1668, 8vo. He wrote 
a preface to ‘The life and Death of Na- 
thaniel Mather,’ 1689, 6vo. In earlier docu- 
ments he spelled his name ‘ Meade,’ but used 
the spelling ‘ Mead’ from about 1679. 

Three engraved portraits are known* 

[FuDeial Sermon by Howe 1S99; Oslamy's 
Account, 1718, p. 471 ; Calamj’s Continuation, 
1727, ii. 614 ; Calamy’s Own life, 1830, i. 142, 
341 sq. ; Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, 
ii. 215, 260; Peirce's Vimucation of tbelMssen- 
ters, 1718, i. 268 ; Peirce’s Remarks, 1719, p. 
42; Protestant Dissenter's Hag^sine, 1790, p. 
140 ; Palmer 8 Nonconformitt's Memodal, 1802, 
ii. 461 sq. ; Wilson's Dissent jog Churches of 
London, 1808, ii. 252, 18|t0, in. 31; Toulmin's 
Historical View, 1814, p. 10 ' ; Neal's Hist, of 
the Puritans (Toulmin), 1622, v. 37 ; Urwiek's 
Nonconformity in llertiotdshire, 1884, p. 647 ; 
Jones's Notes on the Early Days of Stepney 


Church Afiairee att Stepny (folio manuscript 
records from 1644 to present time).] A. G. 

MEAD, RICHARD, M.D. (1678-1764), 
physician, eleventh child of Matthew Mead 
[q. V.], minister of Stepuey, Middlesex, was 
oom in that parish on 11 Aug. 1678. His 
father was ejected for nonconformity in 1662, 
but, his private meant being large, continued 
to reside in comfort at Stepney, and educated 
his thirteen children at home. Richard learnt 
Latin till ten years old from John Nesbitt, 
a DaDConformiBt,and firom 1688 to 1689 was 
sent to a private school kept by Thomas 
Singleton, who was probably a gOM sobolar, 
as Im was at one time aeoona master at Eton, 
and was certainly a sectsry, since he declined 
to conform in ld62. Meed became a good 
claim and a cow^t h^^be^mL^ 

of the academi^ year at the mul’cFl^^ 
and, under the imtniotion of Gnevius Ibr 
three years, aoquired an eoctended knowledge 
of olassicei literature and antiquities. In 
1662 he entered at Leyden as a etndent of 
medicine, attended the botany leetures of 
Panl Herman, and became aeqtuunted with 
Boef]iaaTe,theD ayDunggfaduatieanditudettt 
of tkeoloey. The pnwasor of ^jnc was 
Ardribald Pttoeiiiie Fq.ir.], the Am of the 
iwfTfTBiftrlianlfi^ who taugh t that 


of okniool as Oiiuiet fton o hii Boi 
iMd adaniod Wo botani. oad is 


mtM of Pbooina^ momf 4iif0omM ^ 
taiaod ano aiivclo eoBfOMtioMiiltli Itfn. 

Ib 10BK, tritli Uo dfM liroftir.tHw haf 
oloo bdoa^ to tho imloowiqr of Utooth^ 
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with Dr. Thontts Pellett [q. y.] of Cambridffe, 
and withDayid Polhill, he travelled in Italy, 
visitinff Turin, Florence, and then Padua, 
where he grraduated M.D. on 16 Aug. 1696. 
He went on to Home and Naples, and re- 
turned to London in the summer of 1696. 
A story, probable enough, but with one ob- 
vious inaccuracy, relates (AutAentie AfeTnoirs, 
1756, p. 6) that he rediscovered amox^ the 
luml^r of a museum the bronse tablets inlaid 
with silver known as the Tabula Isiaca. They 
had been found in the Villa Gaffarelli gardens 
in 1647, were carried with other plunder 
from Rome to Mantua, and thence to Turin, 
where Mead, who had heard much of their 
supposed Eg^tian orig^ and meaning, asked 
leave to searcn for them, and was successful 
in finding them. They have ever since been 
duly exhioited in the treasury of the archives 
at Turin, but have lost their supposed in- 
terest, having been proved not to be Eg^tian, 
but a Roman forgery of the time of Hadrian 
(Letter from J. H. Middleton, 80 March 1878). 

Mead began practice in 1696 at Stenney, 
living in the house in which he had been corn. 
To practise legally required a license from the 
Oollege of Physicians, which he did not obtain, 
but was probably suffered as being on the 
outricirts of the jurisdiction. He certainly 
made no endeavour at concealment, for in 
1702 he published ^ A Mechanical Account 
of Pobons/ which excited so much attention 
that an sMtract of it was printed in the 
* Philosophical Transactions* for 1703, and 
in the same year he was elected F.R.8. The 
hypothssb of the work b a result of the 
teaohingofPitoaime, to whoso school of medi- 
cal thought Mead at this time belonged, and 
the sab,^et was partly suggested by some 
rsmaiks of Herman the botanist and by 
specimens of venomous snakes which be 
had shown to hb pupils. Mead dissected 
vipsrs, and gives an axaot account of the 
meohanisn which previdss for the erection 
of the fuig when the snake opens its mouth. 


experiment (FAeriaoe, hk. L) on fowls, in 
proof of the iket that puncture b necesssiy 
to pfoduoa the offbot. He thenoe proceeds 
to the oomdiisian that hard partielea in the 
poboB mechan i cel l y produce in the blood the 
ntilifiiMA TheiuJceoftreatnMDtlaiddown 
are aoondor than tho acgiimenti which ia, 
howtm, au imo rt sii by much learning and 
many intwucBng obsemtions. Inthcsuso 
year ha ccmuBUMalcd to the Bcyul Society 
IniL TVaus. 170S) «a Mcouat or fionoom^ 
oiseofuiy of the eeomt sseMsi, the mile 
whbh censes the dbease known es iteh, cf 


Lmbridffe, to that time supposed to be a constitutional 
I in Italy, disorder. It is remarkable that thb was 
1 Padua, then dbbelieved in England, though clearly 
ug. 1696. demonstrated in Italy m 1687. In 1704 he 
I, and re- published a second iatromecbanical treatise 
of 1696. on the influence of the sun and moon upon 
[i one ob- human bodies, * De imperio Solb ac Lunie in 
Memoirs, Oornora Humana et Morbb inde oriundb.’ 
mox^ the He had mastered Newton’s dbcovexy of at- 
ets imaid tractiou, and was anxious to show that the 
ca. They heavenly bodies affected the human frame 
Li gardens as they affected one another. Thb work b 
' plunder much shallower than that on pobons. Here- 
to Turin, puhlbhed both later in life (1/48), the former 
L of their with many additions, and with a statement 
ing, asked surrendering as untenable the mechanical 
mccessfiil hypothesis. 

(ince been Mead was elected into the council of the 
3 archives Royal Society in 1706, and again in 1707 
posed in- and till his death, being vice-president in 
Egyptian, 1717. On 5 May 1708 he was elected phy- 
f Hadrian sician to 8t. Thomas’s HospitiJ, and then 
rchl878). went to live in Crutched Friars, in the eastern 
Stepney, part of the city of London, whence in 1711 
leen Dorn. he moved again to Austin Friars to a house 
B from the vacated by Dr. George Howe fq. v.l Here he 
lot obtain, was often vbited by Dr. John Kadcliffe fq. v.J, 
ig on the who admired his learning, was pleased by bia 
certainly deference, and gave him much help and coun- 
nt, for in tenanoe. On 4 Dec. 1707 he had been made 
Account M.D. at Oxford, and on 26 June 1708 passed 
attention the examination, and was admitted a candi- 
ed in the date or member of the Oollege of Physicians. 
1703, and He was elected a fellow on 9 April 1716, 
R.8. The and was censor in 1710, 1719, and 1724. On 
lit of the 10 Aug. 1711 he waa elected anatomy lec- 
[>lofmedi- turer mr four years to the Barber-Suiirans 
»nged, and (Youvo, Annals of Barler^Siayeons, p. 876). 

by some llbpraotice soon bocamelarge, and in 1714 he 
t and by took Radcliffe’s former bouse in Bloomsbury 
which be Square, and was the chief phyeician of the 
dissected day (ef. iSpeetator, ed. Moriey, p. 671). On 
nt of the 6 Jan. 1716 he resigned hb pnyeioianey at St. 
I erection Thomas’a Hospitid, received the thanks of 
ts mouth, the authorities, and waa elected a governor. 
PAmoAa, He wes called in to aee Queen Anne two 
he awal- days before her death, which he predicted to 
»d Galen’a be imminent, though thb was a view of the 
fowls, in easewhioh the mimstrvdeaiied to discourage. 
neoeesaiT Hb reputation was enWioed under the new 
> proeeeJs dynesty. On 18 Dec. 1717 Heame wrote 
dee in the in hb oiai^ : * My greet frbnd. Dr. Richard 
blood the Mead, hath recovered the Prinoees of Wales 
laiddown (as aas b called) when the other phjikiaBa 
whtoh b, had oertainly kflled her. had their preaer^ 
ming and lions haan followed. Thb kalh gamad Inr. 
i the «aa Mead a great repatalion at Prinee Geoege’s 
ilSoeiity oonrtL and Dr. Garth and Dr. GSoana are now 
BsmomA ont of favonr aa weUaaothen^fDlM^ 
tha mite 56). In l720(Lstl«r to Dr.Weller) heve- 
a Iteh, Of ^ moved to Gnat Ormond Smol, wlure hia 
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hoiueoccu]^ied the site of the present Hospital 
for Sick Children. It -was standing till a few 
years ago, and much of the old oak remained 
on the walls and staircase. The present 
has often seen out-patients were in 
a' wainscotted room which formed part of 
Mead’s library. 

Mead’s collection of books, of manuscripts, | 
and of statuary, coins, gems, and drawings 
was the largest formed in his time. It con- 
tained more than ten thousand volumes, and 
after his death sold for 6,618/. 10s. lid. 
(Niohols, Literary Anecdotes^ vi. 216) ; his 
pictures, coins, and other antiquities realised 
l0,660/. 16s. {Notea and Querieay 2nd ser. xi. 
448). Pope, who was his patient, as he re- 
cords in the epistle to Bolmgbroke, 

111 do what Mead and Cheselden advise, 

has also commemorated his bibliographical 
tastes {Bpiatky iv. 10) : — 

Hare monkish mannscripta for Hearne alone, 

And books for Mead and butterflies for Sloane. 

The poet drank asses’ milk by Mead’s order 
(Elwik, Pops, ix. 826), and was interested 
in his pulvis antilyssis, a powder for curing 
hydro^obia {tb, p. 129). Warton men- 
tions that when Mead oojected on critical 
grounds to the expression ^ amor publicus,’ 
Pope could find no better defence wan that 
he could allow a doctor of medicine to un- 
derstand one Latin word, but not two to- 
gether. The story is pro^bly as unt^ as 
Warton’s suggestion wat the description of 
John Woodward [q. v.l as Mummius in the 
^Dunciad’ is intended for Mead. His claa- 
sical attainments 'were the result of careful 
training of the best kind, followed by much 
reading for pleasure in after-life, and were 
respected by the greatest scholars of the day. 
He had an enormous circle of friends, but Ri- 
chard Bentley and Dr. John Freind were the 
two with whom he was most intimate. His 
intimacy with the master of Trinity was close 
and unbroken, and Monk states that * he was 
the only friend who in the latter part of 
BenUey*s life possessed any material influence 
over him’ {Ia/c <ff Bentley iL 114). He had 
in 1721 persuaded Edmund Chishull fq* ▼*] 
to publish the inscription in boustropnedon 
found at Sigeum, and Bentley wrote him a 
long epistle the day afrer he read the hook. 
It was at his instance that Bentl^ revised 
the * Therisca’ of Xicander, and the eoff of 
Nloander edited by GorrMS given Inr Heed 
to Bentley, with the latWs notes ana a pre- 
fixed Latin to the ^yaiotam k pre- 

eerved in the mtish Mueeum (Dr. Mona hi 
Mamma O i fic i— , Nos, iiL and iv.) With 
Dr.FimndhkhUiBiaCTwasatinsioter; they 
ipmU ueh tiM tofscher^ and though Moia 


was a whig and Freind a tory, they had 
many opinions and tastes in common. Both 
had stumed chemistry, but both were at first 
attached to the mechanical schoolin medicine. 
They were elected fellows of the College of 
Physicians on the same day, and ate sweet 
cakes together as censors. They were chosen 
at the same court of the Barber-Surgeons to 
lecture on anatomy to the company. Both 
were devoted to classical leamii^, and they 
were agreed in the motto of Freind’s medal, 
‘ Medecina vet us et nova unam facimus utram- 
que.’ Both had read the medicsl 'writers of 
the middle ages as well as those of classical 
times. Mead emoyed the ’ Schola Salemitana* 
(Letter to Dr. E. W slier. Ifi April 1720), and 
had the earliest edition oi the ' Rosa Anglica’ 
(his copy is now in the library of the Royal 
Mediciu and Chirurgical Society), books on 
which Freind dwelb with pleasure in hit 

* History of Physic.’ Mead wrote on 1 Sept. 

1716, in reply to a request from Freind, a 
letter on the treatment of amall-pox, and 
Freiud’s * De Pu^antibus in secun^ VarLo- 
larum Oonfluentium Febre adhibendis Epi- 
stola,’ 1719, is addressed to Mead, of whom he 
says in the introduction that they had long 
been accustomed * idem sentire atque idem 
judicare.’ When Freind was committed to 
the Tower at the time of Atterbury’s plot, 
wrote thence, ' indulgentia Prmfecti, m pre- 
sentia Warderi,’ to * De ouibusdam Va- 

riolarum Qeneribus Epi8tola,’Mted 80 March 
1728. Mead visited him in the Tower, and 
ultimately procured from Walpole, when pre- 
scribing for that minister an order for hia 
release. He had sent l^eind Le Olerc’s 

* Histo^ of Medicine,’ and asked hk pinion 
of it. Tlie result was the admirable * Iwtory 
of Physick from the Time of Galen, in a 
Discourse written to Dr. Mead.’ Garth and 
Arhuthnot, and most of the ph ysicians of hk 
time, except Cheyne and Woodwar^ were 
hk frienda. It k diflflcult to ascertain whe- 
ther there ia any truth in the story that he 
fought with Woodward (it k, howcfver, cix^ 
oumatantially narrated in 'Mkt’e Journal,’ 
18 Juno 1719), and that the tiny figures at 
the gate of the etablo-yard in the p£tnre by 
Virtue of Greeham College (oppoeite p. 88, 
Jour Waxd, Lima qf iha jPrttfaaaora ef 
Ormkam Oemga\ of. Hawsm, L(fe 

syt, p.246) r e p r o^t Woodward laying down 
hk iword in sahmiaiion to Mead. 

Numemne weee addreaeed to 

Me^, eoae ageinel hk wilL fimart Le« 
thkuHkr and Martin Foulkee need to oour 
suit with him about annuities (lUoBOsa^ 
iiL 08^ The Beiv. 7. Wise 
eddwiiieii hm, shoot the BeduAire White 
Honem 1788; Nethaniel Cotton one 
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kind of scailet fever at St. Albans in 1749. 
I>r. Daviee in 178® bequeathed to him hia 
papere on CKcero, and he ffave them to 
Tlmmss, the nephew of Br. Richard Bentleji 
in Older to complete and bring out an edition 
of the * Offices. They were burnt by acci- 
dent in Thomas Bentle/s lodgings in the 
Strand, as is stated by Mead in a Latin 
letter, printed in the third edition of Davies’s 
effition of Cicero, ^De Natura Deorum^ 
(Monk, Zi/b o/Bent^. ii. 857). Warbur- 
ton, writing to Dr. Birch, 16 Dm. 1789, of a 
pamphlet of Orousax, says : * I ordered him 
to send one to Dr. Mead, as a man to whom 
all people that pretend to letters ought to 
pay their tribute on account of his mat 
eminence In them and patronage of them.’ 
Lewis Theobald acknowledges nis help to 
him in the nreparation of his edition of 
Shakespeare (Nichols, IlluBtratumif ii. 114, 
78®). William Lauder [q. v.]^ the literary 
form, had received a subscription from him, 
ana when detected wrote on 9 Anril 1751 a 
long letter of vain, feeble justincation to 
him. The king of Naples wrote to ask for 
his works, and in return invited him to hia 
palace, and sent him the first two volumes of 
Dajardi's book on the 'Antiquities of Hercu- 
laneum.' He save an almost unique cony 
of Servetos to Boze, the secretaiy of tne 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres 
in Paris. His name occurs in most of the 
subscription-lists of the historical and other 
learned books which appeared in his time. 
He took a large-paper copy when, in 1724, 

' The Histoiy of his own Time ’ of nis former 
patient, Bianop Burnet, appeared, and ten 
copies, five of them on lar^ paper, of his 
friend John Ward’s ' Lives of tne Professors 
of Groaham Oollega.' Endless appeals for 
Infiuenoe came to nim, and he was the one 
p e te ott who could approach miry one, even 
the Duke of Someieet, who waa ao diffienlt 
of tooata (tb. iv. 949). The Rev. George . 
Kelly, an Irish olenryman, shut up in the 
Tower for correaponmiig with Bishop Atter- 
hni 7 , waa pardoned by hia influence, end 
wiitae of him, * that great and good man, 
Dr, Mead, to whoae int erc e a ston i owe my 
lUh, end all the libaniea ellowad me in 
eonfinenent* (Letter in at. v. 149). He fte- 
msMted, fiw eoetal porposee, RawthmelPi 
Qtfifc e hon ae in Henrietta Stress, Covsnt 
Oeiden, but used to tee pelisnta and give 
taykakm on written cease at a given boar el 
e eoflbe-boQse b tbe etty (oenelly Beieonb^ 
agibei tbe Regrel Emiiittge) ee well ee et 
bomn end made tteny psolbaiional jonr- 
nsye bio tbe oeentty b bia ooedHuad-fber, 
Be need 10 drive eix bowse when be went 
b Ui oonnliy bonae near Wbdaor, Tbe 


king, Sir Robert Walpole, and most people 
of fashion consulted him. He was intimab 
with Sir Isaac Newton, sad at^ded him m 
his last illness, as he alM did Bishop Burnet. 
His inoomefrompracticeisBtated byhislibra- 
rian, Mr. Hocker, to have been for many yem 
between five and six thousand pounds, while 
in one year he received more than seven 
thousand pounds; but if many fees were 
paid to him, he also saw numerous patients 
without fee, and gave money as well as 
medical advice to many who needed both. 
With theexoeptionof one aggressive Johnian, 
he never took a fee from a dergyman. 

In 1719, in consequence of the serious 
epidemic of plague at kfarseiUes, great alarm 
was felt in London lest an outbreak should 
occur. The king waa in Hanover, and the 
lords justices, through Graggs, then secretary 
of state, desii^ Mead to draw up a statement 
concerning the prevention of the plague. He 
accordingly puolished in 1720 'A Short 
Discourse concerning Pestilential Contagion 
and the Methods to he used to Prevent it.’ 
Seven editions appeared within a year, an 
eighth^ with large additions, in 1722, and a 
ninth in 1744. The book is lucid and in- 
teresting; every one could understund it, and 
it was enectual in allaying the public alarm. 
The pra^ical conclusion at which the author 
arrives is in accordance with the views held 
by all sanitary authorities at the present 
day, and is that the isolation in proper places 
of the sick is more effectual in checking the 
progress of an epidemic than a general qua- 
rantine or than measures of fumigation. 
George Pye in 1721 and others wrote at- 
tacks upon the book. In 1721 he super- 
intended the inoottlation, at the request of 
tbe Prince of Wales, of seven oondemned 
criminals. AU recovered favourably, and 
this established the practice of inoculation 
at the time. On 18 Oct. 1798 he delivered 
the Hanreian oration at the OoUege of Phy- 
rictans. It is for the most part a defence 
of the position of physicians in Greece and 
b Rome, Bhowb| that they were always 
honoured and often wealthy m ancient 
•ocietj. He supports his statements by a 
variely of passages b the elassics, and by 
drawn from repfessntations on 
ooms and medals. Ooayers Middleton at- 
tacked tbe oration, and mabtabed Ibat the 
ibyakiaas of Rome were sbvea. Ward re- 
plied, and soine leeser writen look part b 
tbe oontroversT, 

Msadb first wife bad died b February 
1719. She was Rntb, dauf^ilar of John 
Manb. a miriiaat of Londsn ( waa 1 


b July 1989. and bore eifbl ebildien, of 
^ M b biuiay. while ' 
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daughters and one son surviTed her. On 
14 Avfg. 1724 Mead married Anne, daughter 
of Sir Rowland Alston of Odell, Beuordahiie. 
She bore him no children. In 1727 he was 
appointed physician to George II, and after^ 
wms had Sir Edward Wiunot [f. t.] and 
Dr. Frank Nicholls [q. Y.], his sons-m-law, as 
his colleagues. His second dai^hter married 
Charles &rtie of Uffington, Lincolnshire. 

Mead did not write much himself. But 
he edited in 1724 W. Oowj^r's * Myotomia 
Keformata,’ the best genera account of the 
anatomy of the human muscular system of 
its time, and from 1722 to 1783 he provided 
the means necessary for a complete edition 
of De Thou's ^History’ in seven volumes, 
folio. He bought some materials which Tho- 
mas Carte [<!• v.] had collected from that 
historian, who was a refugee in France, and 
paid Buckley to edit the work. On 11 Feb. 
1741 he read a paper at the Royal Society 
on the invention of Samuel Button for ven- 
tilating the holds of ships, and, in relation 
to the same subject, wrote in 1749 ^ A Dis- 
course on Scurvy,* which is chiefly occupied 
with remarks on that disease as it was ob- 
served on Lord Ajison’s voyftfe round the 
world. He urged the value of Button’s in- 
vention on the lords of the admiralty, and 
after ten years persuaded them to adopt it. 
He correspondea with Boerhaave, and made 
him a present of John Wigan’s folio edition 
of AretcBus, when the Leyden professor was 
preparing his own edition, published in 1785, | 
of that medical writer. He urged Dr. Samuel 
Jebb in 1729 to undertake an edition of the 
works of Roger Bacon, which appeared in 
1733, and he gave pecuniary help to many 
lesser literary prcnects. In 1747 ne wrote a 
preface to Chisnull’s posthumous * Travels in 
Turkey ’ and published * De Variolis et Mor- 
billi8,’and appended to it a translation of the 
first treatise on the subject by Muhammad 
ibn Zadiaria d Rhazis, a physician of the 
ninth century, from an Arabic manuscript at 
Leyden, of which Boerhaave sent him a copy. 
The translation was edited by Thomas Hunt, 
Arabicurofessor at Oxford, from two versions 
made rar Mead, one by Solomon Negri, a 
native of Damascus, and the other by John 
Gaguer. Mead pisjses Sydenham in these 
treatises, but adds very little of his own. In 
1749 he published 'MemcaSaera, a Commen- 
tary on the Diseases mentioned in Seriptore,’ 
in which he explains Job’s disease as el^haa- 
tioois, Saul’s os melancholia, Jdionm’s as 
dyaenteiy, Hesekiah’s aa an ahaoese, N^o- 
enadneiva aa bypoehondriasii, a^ dis- 
eoseee leprosy, pal^, and demon taeal pomes 
Sion. In 1761 he ^hlidied his last booh, 

« Monita ol PkssoeplaHedioa,’ a snmmaiy of 


his practical experience. It is dear that he 
had not kept copious notes of the many 
cases he had seen, and hence the grounds d 
his opinions are not sufliciently dear, and the 
total of information contained in the book 
is small. A comparison of the older Wil- 
liam Heberden’s [q.V.j 'Commentaries’ with 
Mead’s ' Precepts ^ shows of what perma- 
nent value a concise treatise may be when 
it is based upon a series of observations re- 
corded at the time, and how eii^ty it is 
when it rests on no such bads. He intro- 
duced tbe method of slowly compresdng the 
abdominal walls during tapping for ascites, 
or abdominal dropsy, with a view to pre- 
venting fainting or collapm. 

By a will proved 17 Jan. 1764 Erasmus 
Lewis [q. V.] made Mead a bequest of 100/. ; 
before the end of the same m onth the doctor 
was observed to be himself dedining in health 
(Letter of Dr. R.Pococke; Nichols, 
ttonSf iii. 686), and he died on 16 Feb. 1764 
at his house in Great Ormond Street, after 
an illness of five days onl^. He was Wied 
23 Feb. in the Temple Church. Dr. John- 
son said, ' Dr. Mead lived more in the broad 
sunshine of life than almost any man.’ The 
world in which he desired to live was that 
of learning, the tmte for which in every 
branch began in his boyhood and continued 
to old age. He was a universal reader, but 
not a pmect observer in all directions. His 
naturiu history was that of a Londoner, as 
' he shows in his account of tbe scene, familiar 
to all rustics, of small birds mobbing a hawk. 
He thinks that the small birds are trying to 
get away, but that fright prevents them, and 
fails to observe that their voices and actions 
are those of exultant pigmies in a crowd safely 
attacking a common enemy, and not of trem- 
bling victims. If, however, he was not an 
observer of the first order, he brought learn- 
ing, careful reasoning, and kindly sympathy 
to the bedside of his patients, ana veiy many 
sick men must have oeen the better for hui 
vbits. His life wss an example of wbat 
Aristotle calls firyakcwpivnOf the magnifi- 
cence befitting a great man. Of the many 
men who have grown rich mpmfesaions, few 
have eiqpeiided their riches duriim their lives 
so genei^ly and so wisely as Mead. 

His bust by Roubiliac waa given to the 
College of Phyaimans by Dr. Askew [q. v.l 
and stands in the eenaor^s mam of the col- 
lege, whidi also possesses three portraits of 
him. A portrait by Allan Ramsay, painted 
in 1740^ wae porAieed W the tr ust ees 
ate Kaikmal FMiait Gauefy, L ondon, in 
Jane 1857. Another by MkbeelDil^ 
lent by Sir M. a Wilinat, to tte 
second loan exhibiUoa^ Soitk Kensingtqn. 
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He presented the college with a fine marble 
bust of Hanr^, wluch stands in the library. 
A beantaful &wering plant is called after 
litmi < Dodecatbeon Meadia/ mentioned by 
&aiinus Darwin, 

Mtedia's soft chains fire spppliant beaux confers 

(Lovea cfthe Plants,’^. 61), but the footnote 
is an error, for the name was given by Mark 
CatesW, and not by Mead himself (Letter 
from r. Darwin, Janus^ 1893). His gold- 
headed cane, given to him by Kadcline, is 
preserved in the Gollege of Physicians. 

The best collected editions of Mead’s works 
are ^The Medical Works of Dr. Richard 
Mead,’ dto^London, 1762, and * The Medical 
Woru of teohard Mead, M.D./ 8 vols. 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1765. His son Richard, who 
surviTed him, married Anne, daughter of 
William Gore of Thring, Hertfordshire, but 
left no descendants. 

[Authentic Memoirs of the Life of Richard 
Mead, M.D. London, 1766 (by Matthew Maty 
fa. T. j) ; Munk's OoU. of Phys. ii. 40 ; W. Mao- 
JuichMl's Gold-headed Cane, 2nd ed. 1828, and 
Lives of British Physicians, 1880; Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s li^don, passim ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ssr. i. 114; J. Channing’s Rbaxes 
ds Variolis stMorbillis, London, 1 706 ; J. Freind’s 
Optra Omnia Medica, London, 1788 ; 8. Jebb't 
Fratris Kogeri Bacon Ordinis Minonim Opus 
M^or, Venios, l760,Prefifioe ; UieSloane MSS. in 
Brit. Mus. contain a few unimportant autograph 
letters of Msid ; G. Pye's Discourse of the Pugue, 
wherein Dr. Mead's notions art refuted, London, 
1721; Oaii Speetmm, or Dr. Keye'i Chaigo against 
Dr. M.,Lonaon, 1721 ; Dr. Mead : Bis Short Dis- 
oonrte explained, or Hia Account of Peetllential 
Contagion exploded, London, 1722; Works ; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. v. 284.] N. M. | 

1££AD, ROBERT (1616-1668). poet, 
sou of Robert MosA a stationer, was com at 
thi Black Lion in Aeet Street in 1616. He 
wu educated at Westminster, and while still 
a king’s sifiiolar contributed commendatory 
verses (of avorigs meri^ to his schoolfellow 
Abraham Oowuj^ ‘ l^tioal Bloasomee ’ 
(1688), Hs was elseted student of Ohrist 
Uhareh,whoneahematrieulated 1 Sept 1634, 
and graduated BA. 11 April 16^ M.A. 
88 May 1641. While atill an undeigraduate | 
ha wrote a comedy entitled * The Omnbat of I 
Love and Friendship.* The play was acted j 

a r the students, but not printed until after 
aid’s daath, when it impearod *as it hath 
fonnorly bsan pr sos n ted by tbogontlomon of 
Christ Chnidi in Oixfivd,* tiondon, 4to^ 1664. 
In 1638 ha was ana of ths oontribnteis te 
Iho’Jonaonns VirMW aftw which hosp- 
|isui to have definitdy ralinf niahsd litera* 
tnio^and in 1610 waa l^ppointed a oaptein in 
Ohailsi Pi army. Ho anhsoquantly distin* 


guished himself at the siege of Oxford, took 
a gallant part in the assamt on Abingdon in 
the spring of 1646, and was one of the com- 
missioners for negotiating the surrender of 
Oxford to the parliament, 17 May 1646. He 
was created M.D. on 28 June, the day before 
the surrender actually took place, but was 
expelled from his studentship by the parlia- 
mentary commission in 1648. He was in 
Jersey at the time of Charles I’s execu- 
tion, and soon afterwards proceeded to Got- 
tenburg in Sweden as Charles II’s agent (Oal. 
Clar&ndon State Papere, ii. 28, 80]|. He wrote 
thence to Secretary Nicholas m February 
1650, expressing Queen Christina’s dissatis- 
faction at hearing so little of the king’s 
movements (Cal State Papers, Dom. 1650, 
pp. 104, 168). He subsequently submitted 
a diplomatic note from Charles to the (|ueen, 
and entered actively into Charles’s prqiectof 
visiting Stockholm (ib. pp. 610, 611). He did 
not, however, remain long in Sweden, and in 
1661 Lord Inchiquin appears to have sought 
to engage him as tutor for his son. He tra- 
velled, probably with a pupil, up the Rhine 

which failed his expectation much’) into 
Switzerland, and then via Strasburg, Spire, 
Heidelberg, Frankfort, and Mainz to Cologne. 
He returns to England in the same year, to 
find his father on his deathbed, and on 21 Feb. 
1652-8 he himself fell a victim to a malig- 
nant fever. He died in the house in which 
he had been bom in Fleet Street, and was 
buried in the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West. Mead was generally regarded aa pos- 
sessing great literary abilities, though his 
writings very slenderly support the claim. 
Wood quotes the bookselleri roistle prefixed 
to * The Combat of Love and rViendahip,’ to 
the effect that Mead, * though a little, was 
a stout and learned man, and excellent in the 
faculty of poetry and making plays. His 
eminent general abilities were also such that 
they have left him a character precious and 
honourable to our nation.’ 

l^llips has, entirely without foundation, 
attribute to Mead an anonymous piece, en- 
I titled <The Ooetlie \^ore, a GomiceU His- 
toric’ 1688, 4to, which was reprinted in Mr. 
A. H. Bullen’s «01d Piaya’ (1886), iv. 819 sq. 

[Wood's AthsMi Ozon. ed. Bliss, i. 842-4; 
Fteti, 1 468, 600. ii. 8, 98. 210 ; HisU and Antiq. 
it. 477. 482; Fosterls Alumni Oxon. 1800.1714; 
Weleh's Wsstmiastsr 8rbolaie.pp. 108 - 8 ;Flse 7 *s 
C^ron. of English Drama. 1869.1842, tt. 88; 
OorMrhOQUeet.fi. 498; Ungbaiim's Dram. 
p. 868 ; Add. M& 24490, f. 884 (Hanteih Chores 
Velam); Gifibnrs Baa Joama, 1846. m 808; 
Baimnfa BwL ViriL of Otffbrd, p. 486 ; OaL 
atate Dom. 1646A1. paMfaa: flblnih 

Bktg. Dmm. p. 661; Brit Mas. Ote.] T. 81 
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MEAD, WlLLIAM(ie28-171S), quaver, 
was bom probably in or near London, where 
he became a wemthy linendra^ of Fen- 
church Street, and member of the Company 
qf Merchant Taylors. He was captain of a 
traid-bancl before joining the quakers early in 
1670. On 14 Aug. of tha^ear he was present 
at a crowded meeting in Gracechurch Street, 
at which William Penn was the preacher. 
Both were apprehended and committed to 
Newgate. Their memorable trial, when they 
boldly defended the right of free worship, | 
began at the Old Bailey on 1 Sept. They 
were accused of disturbing the peace by un- 
lawfully assembling together by agreement, 
and pleaded not guilty. The j ury , m spite of 
intimidation, pronounced on 6 Sept, that 
Penn was not guilty of breaking tne law, 
and that Mead was not guilty at aU, but 
jury and prisoners were committed to New- 

f ate. Penn’s father, Admiral Sir William 
*enn [q. v.], is said by Croese (p. 78) to have 
paid fines to secure their release. A detailed 
account of the trial, under the title ‘The 
People’s Ancient and Just Liberties asserted,’ 
was published (London, 1670) by Penn and 
Meaa, and it is also related at len^ by Besse 
in bis ‘ Sufferings.’ Mead afterwards lived 
at Highgate, and entertained Fox there in 
1677. He held a leading position among the 
quakers, and several times waited upon the 
king with George Whitehead fq. v.] ana others. 
Mead purchased about 16tt4 the estate of 
Goosehays, in Hornchurch parish, Essex, 
where George Fox was a frequent visitor. 

Mead wrote, in conjunction with White- 
head and others, several vindications of ‘the 
people called Quakers.’ One of these was de- 
livered to the House of Lords, 21 Feb. 1701. 
He died at Goosehays 8 April 1718, aged 
86, and was buried in the Friends’ cemetery 
at Barking, where a headstone records the 
fact. He married and lost his first wife, 
Mary, in 1679. A child, Jonathan, died in 
1680. In 1681 he married Sarah Fell, fourth 
daughter of Judge Thomas and Margaret 
Fell fq. V.] She was beautiful, on eloquent 
preacher, a good Hebrew soholtf , the execu- 
tive manager of the large household at 
Swarthmoor, and the correspondent of Penn 
and Barclay. She had been sought in mir- 
riage by Richard Lower [q. v.], court phy- 
sician, whose brother Thomas married hot 
sister Ms^. Sarah Fdl obtained from the 
king in iri/O the order for the release of her 
mouier (then Mrs. Fox) from prison, which 
she herself canveyed to l ie nca^ e r . She was 
the fiiat dark of the Lancsshiie Women’s 
Queztecly Meetiim,sad hefoieshelsft Swarth- 
moor drwupfiDrhmsisters^lnstruetioMliow 
yon may Older the business in the Qnsrtetly 


Women’s Meeting Book.’ Her account-book 
of family expenditure and many letters are in 
the Swarthmoor MSS. She med at Goose- 
hays, 9 June 1714, and was buried with her 
husband at Barking. To Nathaniel Mead, bis 
* dear and onely cluld,’ Mead left by will his 
estates in Ixmdon, Middlesex, Kent, Essex, 
and Surrey, and many legacies to the poor 
among quakers and others. Nathaniel Mead 
entor^ the Middle Temple at sixteen, became 
seijeant-at-law, and was knighted. He sold 
the Goosehays estate, and died in London in 
April 1760, aged 76(Lond, Chron, Aprill760'). 

[Webb’s Fells of Swarthmocr Hall, 1866; 
Busse’s Sufferings of the Quakers, i. 418, &c. ; 
Fox’s Journal, 8rd ed., nunier )us references ; 
Smith’s Cat.; Croese’s Hist, of Quakers, 1696; 
the Yorkshireman, No. IXxx. r. 114; will at 
Somerset House, P. C. C. Lp»<1b, 86; Swarth- 
moor MSS. and registers at Devonshire House.] 

0. F. S. 

MEADE, JOHN (1672-1C53), jesuit mis- 
sionary. [See Almeida.] 

MEADE, RICHARD CHARLES 
FRANCIS, third Earl of Clanwilliam in 
the peerage of Ireland, and first Baron Clan- 
wiLLiAic m the peerage of the United King- 
dom Q796-1879), bom on 15 Aug. 1795, 
was the only son of the second eari by his 
first wife, Caroline, third daughter of Joseph, 
count Thun. He succeeded to the title in 
September 1605. After education at Eton 
he entered the diplomatic service at an early 
age. In August 1814 he attended Lord 
Castlereagh, plenipotentiary at the congress 
of Vienna, and in February of the following 
ear was there with Oastlereagh’s hali- 
rother. Lord Stewart. He was private 
secretaiT to Oastlereagb at the foreign office 
from 5 Jan. 1817 to 11 July 1819, a^ acted 
as under-secretaiy for fifteen months before 
being formally appointed to the office on 
22 1822 (cf. BooxiNOHiJf, Memoirs qf 

Court of George IVf iL 284). On 12 Aug. 
be resigned in order to become chef de chsn- 
eellerie to the Duke of Welliiigton's mission 
at the congress of Verona. OlanwiUiam 
served as envoy extrsordinsry and minister 
plenipotentuu^ at Berlin from 1 Feb. 1828 
to 2o Dec. 1827, and was crested grand 
cross of the royal Hanoverian Guelphie order 
(Q.C.H.) inl820. In s letter dated 14 Aug. 
1827, frm Sir H. Hsrdinge to the Duke at 
WeUugton, Cffimwillisin was dsscribed ao 
‘up to his nm’ In the prelimiitsiy mange* 
meoti ISnr the ibrrostion of the Godenoh 
ministry, bat incredaloas as to ita dnsetioa 
iWeUmgtem CbrrtsfHmdmee, iv. 08). Gn 
^ Jan. 1828 be became a pern of the United 
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Kingdom by the title of Baron Clanwilliam of 
Tippera^ oountj^el Lobd Chbstbbfield, 
Diary f iiL 588). He took little part in public 
affairs after tms date. On 8 Jan. 1830 Well- 
ington wrote to aak him to second the address 
in the lords; but he does not appear to have 
consented (WellingUm Correipcndmoef vi. 
468). The deme of D.C.L. was conferred on 
him by Oxford University on 11 June 1834. 

Olanwilliam died at his house, 32 Belgrave 
Square, London, on 7 Oct. 1879, hayino ktely 
returned from Deal Castle, of which ne was 
captain. He married, on 3 July 1830, Lady 
Elizabeth Herbert (d. 20 Sept. 1858), daugh- 
ter of George, eleventh earl of Pembroke, 
and had four sons and one daughter. The 
eldest son, Richard James (1 832- 1M7), suc- 
ceeded to the peerage, and was a distinguished 
naval ofhoer. (For a notice of the second son. 
Sir Robert Henry Meade, see Supplement.) 

[Burke's Peerage; Q. £. G.'s Peerage, if. 262 ; 
Foster's Peerage and Alumni Oxonienses, 1715- 
1880 ; Rush's Diary of the Court of London, 
1810-25; Morning Post, 8 Oct. 1879; Illus- 
trated London News, 18 Oct. 1870; Boase's 
Modern Engl. Biog.] G. Lb Q. N. 

MEADLEY, GEORGE WILSON 
(1774-1818), biographer, was bom at Sun- 
derland, CO. Durham, on 1 Jan. 1774. He 
was an only son ; his father died in 1775, and 
his mother soon afterwards removed with 
her 8ve children to the adjoining town of 
Bishop Wearmouth. In 1 783 he was placed 
at the mmmar school of Witton-le-Wear, 
under John Farrer; he had a remarkable 
memory and a turn for rhyme, which he 
cultivated till 1791. At the end of 1788 he 
was apprentioed to Chipohase (aiterwards 
alderman), a banker and general dealer at 
Durham, where Meadley wcame an ardent 
liberal in politics. Leaving Durham in 1793 
be remained at homo, learning Italian, im- i 
proving his French, and founding asuhscrip- 1 
tion limry at Sunderland (1796) with the ' 
help of his old schoolmaster, now rector of 
Sanderland. la March 1795 he made the 
acquaintance of William Paley, D.D, [q. v.], 
then madereetor of Bishop Wearmouth. Next 
year Meadley went on ameroantile voyage to 
the Levant. He maile some suy at Naple^ ! 
Smyrna, and Oonstantinople, ooiJUwted a li- 
biery of books, fall into the heads of the 
Aeneh an his letnra voyi^ end wee for 
•ome lime a prisener in Spain. He now 
leeiaed Qermem end made mercantile vov- 
agee te Daniig(ld01) and Hamborg flSOSi), 
tmvalHaf theieieniMtwiib afnendUunugh 
ttofth Qermaay (esa eeemuiie in 

Die- 

gaaied with trade, end havinf a eomMlaaoe, 
la davolad himeelT la a lilmmiy 1^ 


Three years after Paley's death ^1805) he 
began to collect materials for his biography, 
applying, amongothers, to John Disney, D.D. 

t q. V.1, who introduced him to Thomas Jervis 
q. v.J Intercourse with these men led to his 
adoption of Unitarian views. The first edition 
of his * Memoirs ’ of Paley was entirely re- 
written before publication, on the advice of 
a friend who blamed its florid style. When 
bringing out a second and amended edition he 
spent the winter (1810-11) in Edinburgh to 
see it through the press. Here he attended the 
moral philosophy lectures of Thomas Brown 
(1778-1820) 1^, v.l He wrote several other 
lives, and projected more ; but his biographies 
were more accurate than judicious. Per- 
sonally he was amiable, but not prepossessing, 
and somewhat fanatical in his liberalism. 

In 1818 he returned from literary re- • 
searches in London and the south of Eng- 
land in ill-health. He died unmarried at 
Bishop Wearmouth on 28 Nov. 1818, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Holy Trinity, 
Sunderland. A marble tablet to his memory 
was placed in the Sunderland Subscription 
Library. An attempt at the annual meeting 
(2 Feb. 1819) to have this tablet removed, on 
the ground of Meadley’s religious views, led 
to an angry local controversy. 

He published: 1. 'Memoirs of... Paley ,’&c., 
Sunderland, 1809, 8vo; 2nd edit. EdinWgh, 
1810, 6to. 2. ' A Sketch of . . . Proposals 
for . . . Reform in Parliament,’ &o., 1612, 8vo 
(reprinted by Jeremy Bentham in his ' Plan 
of Parliamentary Reform,’ 1817). 3. ' Me- 
moirs of Algernon Sydney,’ &c. 1813, 8vo. 

4. ' A Letter to the Bislmp of St. David’s 

£ omas Burges^ . , . by a Lay Seceder,’ 

, 1814, 6vo. 6. ' A Smnd Letter to the 
Bishop of St. David’s. By a Lay Seoeder,' &c., 
1816, 8vo. To the 'HonthW Repoaitoir’ 
he contributed lives of Ann Jebb [aee under 
Jbbb, John, M.D.], Robeit Clarke, and Ro- 
bert Waugh, vicar of Biahop Middleham; 
also some versea, 'The Little Chimney 
Sweeper,’ 'Monthly Repoaitoiy,’ 1618,^ 464. 
He made coUectiona lor the lives of John 
Hampden and John Disney, D.D., and had 
ready for praa a sketch of the political cha- 
raoter of Sir William Joi^ and a parallel 
between Bonaparte and Rienai. 

[Moathly Kepoeitary, 1318 p.77S, 1813 pp. 

3 eq., Ill aq., 137 eq. (mamoir by V. F., la. wS- 
laam Tenwr of KaveaiSie-oe-T^), pp. 381 aq., 
483 ; Monthly Blagaiiaab 1319, pp. SaaqJ 

A G. 

lIXAl>OWBANM,LoitM. [SeeMaoo- 
noGMin, Auuaii, 1748-1814, SooUith judge; 
Maoduoani. aHenreida Maoovocius- 
Wklwoob^ AxfiiavniA 1777*1064 Soeb- 
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MEADOWOOUBT, RICHARD 0696- 
1760), divine and writer, aon of Richard 
Meadowcourt, ea^., of Worcester, was bom 
in 1695. He matriculated at Merton College, 
Oxford, on 9 March 1710, graduated B. A. in 
1714, and p^ceeded M.A. in 1718, when he 
also b^me fellow. While in residence at 
Merton he is stated to have had a very elegant 
garden, the benches of which were adorned 
by Latin mottoes ( TerreB Filtus, 1726, i. 88, 
123). Some specimens are given in Cham- 
bers’s * Worcesterdiire Biography,’ p. 260. 
In 1727 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Oakley, Buckinghamshire ; was instituted 
canon of Worcester on 16 Oct. 1 734, and rector 
of St. Martin’s parish in 1738, and in the latter 
year also became vicar of Quinton in Glouces- 
tershire. From 1751 until his death he held 
the vicarage of Lindridge, Worcestershire. 

On 1 May 1722 Meadowcourt preached in 
Merton College chapel a university sermon 
on ’ The Sinful Causes and Fatal Effects of 
the Practice of Calumny and Defamation in 
Religious Controversy.’ It was published in 
the same vear, 'at the truest of several 
gentlemen,^ with a dedication to the Earl of 
Macclesfield, then lord chancellor. It had 
reference to the attacks of Bishop Sherlock 
and Dr. Snape on Bishop Hoadly, and was 
replied to in a pamphlet entitled ' A Vindi- 
cation of Dr. Snape and Dr. Sherlock against 
Mr. Meadowcourt’s Attempt to Calumniate 
and Defame those Gentlemen. ... By a 
Member of the Antient Society of Free- 
mosons, with a Postscript relating to Dr. 
Sherlock’s Complaint against the Sermon,’ 
1722, 8 VO. Meadowcourt is here described 
as ' a sawcv young Preacher, a Fellow of a 
College, unaignified and unpreferred.’ Ten 
other sermons, preached between 1721 and 
1753, most of them in Worcester Cathedral, 
or at Oxford, were published (cf. Cooke, 
Preacher'i Assistant, iii. 281 ). There are some 
lines by Meadowcourt on Hagley, addressed 
to Lord Lyttelton, in Nasha ' Worcester- 
ehiroy’ i. 490. 

Meadowtx>urt, who is said to have been 
greatly esteemed by scholars, died at Worces- 
ter on 8 Sept. 1760. He was the author of* A 
C^tiqueosiPamdiaeI^gmined’(1782,4to)and 
* A Critieal Dissertation, with Notes,’ on the 
same ( 1 748), be^des several small tracts con- 
taining eritM rsmaihs on the English poets. 
Meadoweourt, although a ejmpatheUc and a 
learned oitie, is deficient in insudit. Newton 
embodWd some of the notes to ’Paradise Re- 
gained’ b hia edition of Milton, in the pre- 
Ace to which he eaye that Meadcwcoart 
’lihewte transmiitad tome a ahaetof his 
nmnnseript lemarfcs, wharsin ha hath hmOv 
a^lainad a niost d&fllcate ptMge in ^ Lgei- 


das ” [viz. lines 160 and 162, ' Bellerus ’ and 
’Bayona’s hold*] better than any man had 
done before him. In Coxe’s * Memoirs of Sir 
R. Walpole ’ (iiL 187) is a curious extract 
from a letter, dated 16 April 1783, from 
Meadowcourt to Delafaye, under-secTetazy of 
state, giving an account of the rejoicinn at 
Oxford consequent on the rejection of Wal- 
pole’s excise scheme. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxoni eases, 1500-1714 ; Le 
Neve’s Fasti Eccles. Angl. iii. 87 : Gent. Mag. 
1 760, p. 443 ; Letters by several Eminent Penoni 
Deceased, ii. 246 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet. xzi. 517. where the dates of Meadow- 
court’s birth and death are given wn^ngly.] 

O. La & N. 

MEADOWS, JOHN (1022-1 V07), ejected 
minister. [See Meadows.] * 

MEADOWS. [See also Medowb.] 

MEADOWS, ALFRED (1838-1887), 
obstetric physician, born at Ipswich on 
2 June 1833, was fourth child of Charles 
Meadows. A brother. Robert ([18^-1887), 
obtained a distinguished position in China 
as a medical man. Alfred was educated at 
the grammar school, Ipswich, and later at 
King’s College, London, of which he was 
first associate and afterwards fellow. He 
matriculated at the London Universitv in 
1853, and after serving as pupil to William 
Elliston of IbswicK he entered, in October 
1853, the Ki^s College medical school, 
where he obtained many prizes. In 1856 he 
was admitted a member of the Rojal College 
of Surgeons of Finland and a licentiate of 
the Apothecaries’ Hall. He also became a 
licentiate in midwife^ of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. In 1867 he graduated M.B. of 
the university of London,and in the following 
year he became M.D., and in 1862 a member 
of the Ro^al College of Physicians of Lon- 
don ; but It was not until 1873 that he was 
elected a fellow of that body. Immediately 
after obtaining his first aualifieations to prac- 
tice be held the offices of honse^hyeicioa and 
insident midwifery assistant atKing’sCoUege 
Rental, and in 1857 he spent the winter m 
Pans. 

Few men held a laiger number of appoint- 
mente than Meadows. The fielhmiitf ars 
some of the more Importaiit. In 18m) ^ 
was aesistant-physieian fbrdisaaaee of woiaea 
and children at Ksng'e OoUega Hm^tal; 
from 1808 ontil his resigiiataon of the post 
in 1874 hawaajbysieian to the Hospital hi 
Wame%Rolio ftusso. In 1871 ha hawnne 
phyMdanaoeoaehaarto St If ssy^Hespital, a 
posthebrfd until hisd—th, and was li c t m o f In 
the EMdical aehodl en the dlHtaaaof woBMn 
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and children. He waa elected the first presi- 
dent of the British Gynescological Society on 
its foundation in 188^and was a correspond- 
ing member of the wnnan, Swedish, and 
Boston gynsBcological societies. In 1678 he 
attended the crown prince of Sweden while 
he yisited England, and in recognition of his 
services the king of Sweden, in 1881, made 
him a commander of the second class of the 
order of Wasa. He died on Tuesday, 16 April 
1887, at his house in George Street, Hanover 
Square^ and is buried at Oolnbrook, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Meadows was an active promoter of the 
Guild of St. Luke. He was an energetic 
freemason and an officer in grand lodge, and 
toc^ a leading part in founmng the Univer- 
sity of London lodge. Sir Edward Sieveking 
says of him : * He was an active and ener- 
getic man, and he was able to bring to the 
contested field of practice those qualities 
which, combined with activitv and energy, 
insured him a large amount or success. He 
was kind and hospitable in all his social ar- 
rangements, a gooa mechanician, clever in the 
adoption of means to an end. and skilful in 
the manipulative details of his department 
of practice/ 

He published * A Manual of Midwifery,' 
Srd edit. I.K)ndon, 1876 (the second edition 
was translated in 1876 into Japanese and 
published in 12mo^, and, with Dr. Tanner, 
a work on the diseases of children. He 
was translator of Bemuts and Goupil's * Cli- 
nical Memoirs on the Diseases of Women * 
jfor the New Sydenham Society, vols. i. and 
1866. He edited the ' Ijondon Medical 
Keview' in 1860. 

[British Qrnttrologioal Journal, with portrait, 
lii. 843 ; Mioland Med Misoell. and Pror. Med. 
Joum.. lislesster. 1883, with portrait, ii. 66*7 ; 
Additional fbets kindly contributed by Dr. W. A. 
EUiston and Mr. R. C. Meadowa.] DA. P. 

MEADOWS, DRINKWATER (1709- 
1860), actor, a native of Yorkshire, or, sc- 
oordiim to another account, of Wales, bom 
in 1700, joittsd a theatrical company esta- 
blished tn Kendal, and pl^ed m various 
towns in Westmorsland and Torkslurs. Sub- 
sequently be became member of a second com- 
imji plAjiof in Lincoln, Leiocstcr, Peter- 
WHOiiA and Birmingham, at which last 
named town he was esen and engaged by 
Oheillonii the menager of the Beth Aeatie. 
Meadowi made hb Int ^tpeenAOi at BaUi 
on 4 Kov« 1817 as Fcgrum, LbumV part, tn 
Mocton’e musical diema *Tha SUva.' He 
l^yed an the Ollh Somh in the * Beaux’ 
Etoalagem,’ and an 6 Deeu Oltn^ier, jun., in 
the* Constant Ocupie.* The i^wiitgaeaeoii 


he was Hempseed in the younger Oolmau's 
^ X. Y. Z.,’ Simon in the * Rendezvous,’ Molino 
in the ^ Blind Boy,’ Adam Winterton in the 
< Iron Chesty’ Solomon Lob in ^ Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths,’ and Old Fhilpot in the 

* Citizen ; ’ in 1819-20 Ratdiffe in the * Heart 
of Midlothian,' First Gravedigger in * Hamlet ' 
to Kean’s Hamlet, Slender m the * Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' Dromio of Syracuse, Clod 
in the ' Young Quaker,’ and in 1820-1 Peter 
in the * Stranger,’ Laurence in the * Fate of 
Galas,’ Peter Pastoral, and Intemreter in 
' All’s well that ends well.’ On 28 ^pt. 1821 
as Scrub he made his first appearance at Co- 
vent Garden. Here he played his old cha- 
racters, replaced Liston, the original Dugald 
Dalgetty, m Pocock's ^ Montrose, or the Chil- 
dren of the Mist,’ and was seen as Crabtree 
in the ^ School for Scandal,' and Filch in the 

* B^gar's Opera.' In following seasons he 
was, among other characters, Don Pedro in 
the * Wonder,’ the original Timothy Quaint in 
Howard Payne’s ' ^Idieris Daughter,’ Pa- 
checo in * Brother and Sister,’ the original 
Nimpedo in 'Clari, or the Maid of Milan’ 
(8 May 1623), Fainwou’d in * Raisii^ the 
Wind, ^ Baron Altradoff in the * Exile,’ Blaise 
in the * Forest of Bondy, or the Dog of 
Montargis,’ the or^al Spado in ’ Pride ^all 
have a Fell,’ attributed to Croly (11 March 
1824), Jaquez in the ' Honeymoon,’ Sampson 
in * Isabella,’ Jeffrey in * Ammal Magnetism,’ 
Launcelot Gobbo, Medium in 'Inkle and 
Yarico,’ Stephen in 'Every Man in his 
Humour,’ Baron Piiflebe^ in ' Of Age To- 
morrow,’ the original Robin in Poole’s ' Scape- 
goat’ (26 Nov. 1826), Simon Pure in *A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife,^ Shallow in the ' Merry 
W ives of Windsor,’ Squire Richard in Cibber^ 
' Provoked Uusband/ the original ^ubvogel 
in Plancb4'a ' Returned Balled’ (31 Oct. 

I 1826), Apothecary in ' Romeo and J diet,’ the 
original Salewit, a poet, in Planchd's ' Mer- 
chant’s Wedding’ (6 Feb. 1828), adapted 
from 'A City Match’ by Jasper Ma 3 me, the 
original Oliver in MoncriefiTs ' Somnambu- 
list ’ (19 Feb. 1828), Heeltap in the ' Mayor 
of (Hmtt,* Marrall in * A New Way to pay 
Old Debts,* Thomaa Appletxee in the * Re- 
I cruiting Officer,’ the onginal Bronae in Po- 
[ cook's 'Home, Sweet Home’ (10 March 
1 1829), Taster in the ' Suspicious Husband,’ 
the original Torpid in the ' Night before the 
< Wedding and the WeddiuN^ht’ (i7 Nov. 
\ 1829), and the original &ddel in 

, 'Wigwam, or the Men of the Wildemsas,’ 
\ fbuimed on the ' Fioneen* of Oooper. 

I FrimthecloseofOeiiiest’s'Hiiiory’Mea- 
I dews is i^eaatly traced. AtOofWt Garden 
' ha rsmained until 1814, hsinf the original 
I Fathom in Sheridan Knowles’s * Hnnebbaek 
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in 18S2| wd the following year the original 
Bartolo in the * Wife ' of the same author. 
He was on 10 Feb. 1886, at Drury Lane, 
the original Philippe in LoyeU's ‘PioyoBt of 
Bribes,’ but returned to Coyent Giurden, 
where in September 1842 he made a success 
as a miserly old clerk in LoyelVs * Loye Sacri- 
fice,’ played one of the witches in * Macbeth ’ 
was the original Gallop, a trainer, in Mark 
Lemon’s farce the *1^,’ and played in 
Bobert Bell’s ' Mothers and Daughters.’ In 
1844 he acted under the Keeley manaffement 
at the Lyceum (1844-7), and remained under 
the succeeding management of G. Mathews. 
At the revival of the ^ Merry Wives ol 
Windsor ’ in December 1848 he was Sir Hugh 
Evans. After joining the Kean and Keeley 
management of the Princess’s he was the on- 
^al Boaz in Douglas Jerrold’s 'Prisoner ot 
War,’ first given at Windsor Castle, under 
Charles Kean’s direction, on 24 Jan. 1^1 ; on 
6 March was the original Joe Hamip, a tooth- 
less old huntsman, in Boucicault’s 'Love in a 
Maze,’ and on 22 Nov. 188^1ayed ^Shallow’ 
in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ He r^ 
mained at the Princess’s under Harris until 
his retirement in 1802. He died at Prairie 
Cottage, the Green, Barnes, on 12 June 1869, 
one account sa^s at the age of seventy-five. 
A careful, retiring man, shunning publicity, 
he was much respected and little noticed. A 
careful, conscientious, and trustworthy actor, 
he was lacking in inspiration, homely, dry, 
and (quaint in style, and seen to most ^van- 
tage in eccentric comedy. In a catalogue of 
actors in the 'Dramatic and Musical Review’ 
of 2 Oct. 1847, with qualifying adjectives he 
is called ' Meek Meadows.’ He was secretary 
to the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, and 
contributed some recollections and other ar> 
tides to the press. A nortrait of him as 
Raubvogd in ' Retumea Killed’ is in the 
Mathews collection in the Garrick Club. 

[Genest's Aeeonot of the English SUge ; Dra- 
matic and Mnsieal Beviev, vanons yean; Tallis’ • 
Dramatic Mag. ; New Monthly Ma^, various 
yean; AthenBtim, 19 June 1869; Era news- 
paper, 20 Jane 1869 ; Cole’slife of Charlee Kean; 
Oxberry’e Dramatic Biog. voL vii.] J. K. 

MEADOWS or MEADOWE, JOHN 
(1622-1697), ejected miniater, aeoond ton oi 
Daniel Meaoowe (1677-1661) of Chattiaham, 
nearlpawidiiby hia wife, Eiiiabetli(8miUi, d. 
drea 167|^was boniatOhattialiamon 7 AprQ 
1622. He altered his name to Meadows in 
later life. 8trPliilmMeadowirq.T.1 waahis 
ynonger brother. On 96 Feb. 1089-40 he was 
admitted at Bminannel OoUcm Cambridge^ 
and graduated BlA. ml648u HereaNnedto 
(Birwtfs OoUege on 98Defr 1644, Imvi^ 


put into one of the fellowshi]^s made vacant 
by the parliamentaiT commissioners ; he gra- 
duated M. A. in 164 d. Leaving Cambridge in 
1668, he was presented by Hun^brev Mosely 
to the rectory of Ousden, Sufiolk (26 Aug. 
1658) ; was ordained b^ three presbyters at 
Cbevdey, Cambridgeshire, on 1/ April 1657, 
and was approved uj the 'commissioners fer 
approbation’ (triers) on 7 May 1668. By 
the uniformity act of 1662 he was dected on 
24 Aug., but retained the recto^ ana received 
the profits of the living till Michaelmas, when 
he removed to Ousden Hall. John Greene, 
his successor, was not inducted till 8 Aug. 
1663. At Ousden Hall he remained tillSlOot. 
1670. In 1672, under the indulgence of that 
year, he took out licenses as a presbyterian 
teacher in his own bouse mt IStowmarket, 
Sufibik, and that of Elizabeth iVelson there. 
He seems to have been caUed on to appear at 
three successive sessions in 1680 for nis non- 
conformity. About 1688 he removed to Bury 
St. Edmunds, where he had often preached 
while at Stowmarket. He lived in close fel- 
lowship with Samuel Bury [q. v.] the preshy- 
terian minister. Being a man of wealtn, 
Meadows was able to do much for his non- 
conformist brethren in straitened circum- 
stances, and his liberality had no sectarian 
bias ; he was an occasional communicant at 
the established church. He died at Bury St. 
Edmunds in 1696-7 and was bnried in the 
churchyard at Stowmarket on 1 March. His 
will (proved 7 April 1697) devised property 
in ten Suffolk parishes ; he hod also an es- 
tate at Wickhmbrook, Suffolk, and owned 
the advowson of the rectory of Witneshom, 
Suffolk. His portrait os a youth at Cam- 
bridge, engravM by A. Fox, is prefixed to 
the memoir by Edgar Ti^lor, F.&A., his de- 
scendant. He married, mrst, in 166^ Anne 
(d. about 1670), daughter of Roger Rant of 
8 woffhom Prior, Oamlmdgesbire, whobrougbt 
him on estate at Exning, Suffolk. He mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1676, Sarah (1664-1688), 
daughter of Demamin Fairfax (d. 170^ of 
Halesworth, Sutfolk, elder brother of John 
Fairfax (1623-1700) [ij^.v.] Bv his second 
marriage only hod ne mie— roar sons and 
three uughters. Tbs eldest son JoHV 
Mmurawi (1676-1767), educated at Okius 
College, Gsmbridge; settled (21 Sept. 1701) 
•s pmhyterioa minister at Needham Market, 
Suffolk*, publiobed 'The Apostolic Rule of 
OrdinatioBy’fte.. 1788, 8vo, luid died at Need- 
ham on 10 April 1767. The third son, Fhilip 
(1079-1769), was mayor of Norwich, 1784. 


rOrias^s Aceouat, 1718, p. 841; TmWs 
S uflblk A f thdoBissMt 1840; BwinNfh 
mn. Norfolk and Soffelk. 1877, pp. 491. 498, 
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MXASOWB, JOSEPH KENNY (1790- 
1874)t born at Oardi^n in 

Sottfa Wileii and baptised on 1 Nov. 1700, 
was the son of James Meadows^ a retired 
naind officer. Details of his early life are 
wanting. In 1823 he designed and litho- 
gnmhea the plates for Planch^’s ^ Costume 
of Shakespeare’s Historical Tragedy of King 
John.’ The 'Heads of the People, or Portraits 
of the English/ published in 1838-40, and to 
which Thacker^ and Dowlas Jerrold con- 
tributed some ox^their earliest sketches, esta^ 
bliahed his popularity as an artist. But the 
chief ambition of his life was to produce an 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, and this 
he accomplished between 1839 and 1848. The 
wit and graceful fancy of his art here had 
free scope, and although the designs are 
often forc^ and affect^ the work was a 
great success. So popular, indeed, was his 
conception ofFalstanthat a bronze statuette 
was modelled after it in Germany, and had 
a large sale. His services were eagerly 
sought as an illustrator of children's dooIlb 
ana fanciful stories, and for many years he 
was employed on the Christmas numbers of 
the ' Illustrated London News.’ He was 
one of the first to introduce wood engraving 
among English publishers as a means of 
cheap and popular illustration. He painted 
sometimes in oil, and on two or three occa- 
sions he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and the Society of British Artists. Many of 
his best years were psesed in intimate friend- 
ship with Leigh Hunt, Laman Blanchard, 
Douglas Jerrbm, Dickens, Thackeray, Stan- 
field, Roberts, and the Landseers. 

Meadows married a daughter of John Hen- 
ning [o. V.] the sculptor, and in 1804 was 

C mtea a eivU list pension of 80/. ' in ac- 
owledgment of his merit as an artist, more 
especially shown bvhis illustrationsof Shake- 
speare.* Up to the last he was a hale and 
vigorous old man. He died, at the age of 
eighty-four, at 438 King’s Hoad, Chelsea, on 
10 Aug. 1874, and was buried in the St. Pan* 
cius cemetery at Finchley. 

Besidee three already mcmtioned, Meadows 
Ulttirtrated, either wholly or In pa^ the fol- 
lowing among other works: 'The Autobio- 
gmphy of a notorious Legal Functionary 
(Jack Ketch),* 1886; 'Songa of Home, or 
Lajaof Mamed liib/ 1840; Hall’s * Book of 
Bnikdi Ballads,* 1842 ; Dean Swift's < Uinta 
toBHrvante/1848i 'Fuaoh'a Complete Letter 
IViltre/^lteaglai Jeciold, 184oI^e New 
Taelamin^ 181?; Mm. & 0. <Mid- 
amnmer Bla%' 1848| llie BroUm Mgybew's 
*Magio of Kind na ii/ la ooniaaetaon with 
Oao^ OratkahMihi 1848; * Ae Hlaatnted 
i8M-8; lanma Blandiiid*a *Cot- 


poration Characters,’ 1866; ' Merry Pictures 
by the Comic Han^ of H. K. Browne and 
others,* 1667 ; ' Granny^ Wonderful Chair, 
and its Tales of Fairy Times/ by Frances 
Browne, 1867; 'The Sydenham Sindbad/ 
1867; Captain Crawley’s 'Backgammon/ 
1868; ' Pearls of Shakespeare/ 1860; Greene’s 
'Winter and Summer at Burton Hall,’ 1861 ; 
and ' Don Quixote,’ 1872. 

rAcadamy, 1874, ii. 860, by Mrs. Heaton; 
Athenflaum, 1874, ii. 826; Art Journal, 1874, 
p. 806 ; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and En- 
graven, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 
767 ; information from the Bev.W. Gynog Davies, 
vicar of Cardigan.] R. £. G. 

MEADOWS, Sib PHILIP (1626-1718), 
diplomatist, baptised at Chattbham, Suffolk, 
on 4 Jan. 1626-6 (PaoB, Suffolk^ p. 13), was 
fifth son of Daniel Meadowe (1571-1651) of 
Chattisbam, by his wife Elizabeth, and grand- 
son of William Meddowe or Meadowe (d. 
1688), as the name was anciently ^It, of 
Witnesham. Philip was educated at Queens’ 
College Cambridge, whence he graduated 
M. A. in October 1^3 he was appointed, on 
Thurloe’s recommendation, Latin secretary 
to Cromwell’s council at a salary of 100/., 
soon augmented to 200/. a year. The ap- 
pointment was made in order to relieve 
Milton, who was then receiving 16s. lOid. a 
day from the council, but whose bliuimeBS 
incapacitated him from the full discharge of 
his auties, and who Tirtually became hence- 
forth 'Latin secretary extraordinary’ {Cal, 
Stats Papers, Dom. 1653-4, p. 38o). The 
poet would have preferred the appointment 
of Andrew Marvell (in whose interest he 
wrote to Bradshaw) as his assistant ; but 
Meadows soon pve complete satisfaction, 
and henceforth aid the bulk of the routine 
work in the department (Masson, MUton, iv. 
479, 626, 675^). In March 1656 he was 
selected to represent the Lord Protector at 
Lisbon in respect to the ratification of the 
treaty between England and Portunl, and 
he sailed from Portsmouth in the raoenix, 
Captain Whetstone, on the 1 1th of the month 
(OaL Stats Papsrs, Dom. 1655-6, pp. 236, 
608-4). Good news received firom him in 
July were qualified by the report that ha 
I had been inmted and ' mmmeu ’ in the exe- 
> outktt of his duty (a6. ; and cfl Oil. qf CKs- 
rewdsw Stats P sjw e, iit. 134); landa to the 
I value of 100/. a yeor ware greided to him by 
, wayof eompenaatioB; but no copfteretedpir^ 

, party of precisely the ngbt amoont being 
‘ laetaatfy available, thie waa oommtited by a 
lump aare of 1,0001. HoadbwaiainEaodMm 
I J m m in the Ptunnix towaids tba and of 
Norembar. In Fabnmiy 1887Uwisdaeidad 
to aand bim as savoy to Fredsnok III, 
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king of DenmArk. His goods weie to pass 
free of customs and eziSae, and he was to 
have 400/. for preliminary expenses in addi- 
tion to 1,000/. a year salary. A Mr. Stenj 
waa appointed to act as secretary during his 
absence. on |iwo hundred marks a year, and 
Meaddws sailed in the Assistance in August 
1657. He arrived at Elsinore in September 
^HTTBLOB, p. 609), and was received at 
Copenhagen about the 20th, his entry and 
reception being * more solemn than usual, to 
the regret of some other ministers residing 
in the court’ (t5.) In March 1657-8 he gave 
a full account to Thurloe of the treaty of 
Roskild (8 March) between Frederick III 
and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, lliough 
Denmark lost considerably by the treaty, 
Cromwell was unwilling to see her absorbed 
by Sweden, and did what he could to protect 
her interests. Meadows had an interview 
with Charles X after the treaty, and described 
him as perfectly well disposed to the Pro- 
tector. He presented him with a handsome 
sword, whicn Charles swore to use against 
the house of Austria. The envoy now asked 
permission to return to England, but was 
sent to take part as a mediator in negotia- 
tions pending between the kings of Sweden 
and Poland. The task was very delicate, 
especially as the Polish monarch’s sentiments 
with to Cromwell were quite uncer- 

tain, ana it was soon relin^ished. 

During the spring of 1658 Meadows was 
knighted and was sent as ambassador to the 
court of Sweden, but he was unable to exert 
much influence. Cromwell was endeavour- 
ing to unite Sweden and Denmark with Eng- 
land, France, and if possible Brandenburg, 
against Austria and Spain. Charles Gustavus 
had other views. He recommenced war with 
Denmark, marched an army across the frozen 
waters of the Baltic, and hefore the end of 
1658 was bombarding the Danish capitaL A 
witness of these exploits, Meadows remained 
with Charles before Copenhagen, giving him 
vague promises of English sup^irt as his 
position grew more and more embarrassing, 
brandenburg and the Dutch came to Den- 
mark’s aid, and Charles’s situation became 
most precarious. The English fleet under 
Edward Montague, earl of Sandwich h. v.], 
inpeared in the Sound in Ajpril 16C9, and 
Charles now confidently anticipated auf^rt; 
but Meadows was only empowered to inaist 
upon the sfo/ue ^ as defined liy the peace of 
Bodrild, end this principle was eoon adi^ted 
aethebeaitfiDranarittistiea. Meadowi,miw- 
fer,wfrmd toEn And onlenve( July 1659) 
before the tenna of the peace were finally 
enforoad, or mppknwntad and confirmed by 
the trsety ef Cijyiiilibfien. in MflO. Meadows 
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had been created a knight of the order of the 
Elephant of Denmark, and by Cornwell a 
kniAtrmars^ of the palace (1668). At 
the Restoration his position was untenable, 
and in February 1660 he was turned out of 
his lodgings at Whitehall to make room for 
rSir] William Temple. Little is heard of 
him in his retirement until 1677, when he 
published ‘A Narrative of the Principal Ac^ 
tions occurring in the Wars betwixt Skuden 
and Denmark before and after the Rosehild 
Treaty, with the Counsels and Measures by 
which those actions were directed, together 
with a View of the Suedish and other Affairs 
as they stood in Germany in year 1675, 
with relation to England,’ Xjsndon, Ubio, 
dedicated to the Right Hon. Earl of Bristol. 
Four years later he published ’ A Brief En- 
quiry into Leagues and 0on^< racies made 
betwixt Princes and Nations, with the Nature 
of their Obligations,’ a not veiy lucid protest 
against the inconsistent of English foreign 
policy under Charles li (printed in Somers 
Tracts^ 1812, viii. 22). In 1689 appeared 
his interesting ^ Observations ooncemii^ the 
Dominion ana Sovereignty of the Seas, being 
an Abstract of the Marine Affairs ox Eng- 
land,’ London, 4to. Here, while accepting 
the general conclusions of Selden’s ’Mare 
Clausum,’ the author deprecates a policy of 
encroachment. He inquires what is meant 
by ’ dominion of the sea,’ and what things 
are incident to such a dominion. He con- 
siders England’s claim to salutation by the 
flag and topsail, a practice in which he dis- 
covers both inconsistencies and danjrors, treats 
of the exclusion of foreira men-o£>war from 
British waters, and fin^y of marine juris- 
diction, fishing rights, and other subsidiary 
topics. In 1690 Meadows was exchanging 
verses and epigrams with John Cotton, and 
the latter writes : ’ In this traffic of poetiy I 
am the great guiner,for Sir Ph, doth exchange 
(as Glaucus Sid with Diomedes) g/ivtrfa vaA- 
Ktuev' (Axtbbbt, Bodleian Lsttere^ 1818, 
L19). 

Restored to favour at the revolution. Mea« 
dowB waa in January 1691-2 appolntea oom- 
miaaioner for taking public accounta, and in 
May 1606 created a member of the original 
ooundl of trade. He waa reappointed com- 
missioner for the promoting of trade in 
January 1707-8, with a saluy of LOOO/. a 
year Cikr/.ifff. 2268, ff. 162, 588). Msdied, 
aged^ on 16 Srat 1718, and WMharied at 
Hammersmith (Cnnm. AgieL 171^ p« 84)i 

Meadows married, in Apw 1661,Oonfamfl e , 
aeooad daughter and eoheimi of Ixaaob 
Lo^of WestmiBsler,hj whom be hsd n son 
and three d«agiitef% of whom EtehsAi SBor- 
lied Sr ThooMM Powys [q.T.],whSlenaeecMMl 
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espoused Hichard Dyott, oommissioner of 
stamp duties firom 1/08 to 1710, in which 
▼ear ne was eonrieted of fraud and sent to 
Newgate, but soon afterwards pardoned (see 
Swift, Journal to Stella^ letter y.) The son, 
PmLa Mjbadowb (tf.lTST), who was a com- 
missioner of excise from 1698 to ITOO, was on 
2 July 1700 apnointed knight-marshd of the 
king’s household, and formally knmhted bj 
WiUiam III on 28 Dec. 1700 at Hampton 
Court ; he succeeded Stanhope as eny^ to 
Holland in December 1706,^ was in 1707 j 
despatched on a special mission to the em- 
peror, and during nis absence appointed con- 
troller of army accounts (Cal. State Papers, 
Treasury, 1708-14, passim); in Noyember 
1708 he presented a memorial to the em- 
peror in layour of the protestants of Silesia, 
out before his vigorous protest had time 
to take effect he was succeeded by Lord 
Raby in Au^st 1709. He subsequently 
took up his abode at Richmond, and died at 
Brompton on 5 Dec. 1767, leaving issue by 
his wife Dorotlw, sister of Hugh Boscawen, 
first vlseount Falmoutk three sons and five 
dau^ters ( WenUoorih Papers, p. 98; Boteb, 
Queen Anne, 1736, pp. 838, 89o). Of these 
the third aon^ riiilijJ (1708-1781), deputy- 
ranger of Windsor Tark, married in 1784 
Frances, only daughter of William Pierre- 
point, viscount Newark, a niece to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and was father of 
OharloB, who succeeded to the Kingston 
estates on the death of the dowagcr-duchoss 
in 1788, took the name of Pierrepoint, and 
was on 9 April 1800 created Earl Manvers; 
and of Sir 'William Medows [q. v.] 

[Gent. Meg. 1824, ii. 618; Burke's Peerage, 
1880, p. 023, and Extinct Peerages, p. 428 ; A. 
Page's Supplement to the Sufiulk Trerellor, 1844, 
p. 74 i Thurloe's State Papers, ed. Birch, vi. vii. 
passiiD ; Cal. Bute l>om. 8cr. 1 663*60, 

passim; HisU MSS. Oomm. 11th Rep. App. iv. 
264, 208, ISih Rep. App. v 183; Cooper’s Me- 
morials of Osmbridge, i. 313; Dyer's Modem 
Europe, Ifi. 837; LutUell's Brief Relation, 
passim ; Patriok's Autob. p. 20 ; Litt. Cn^m- 
wellii. 1876, passim; Add. MS. 6131, 6132, 
pamlm. and 10141. if. 812-60 (Davy's Suflolk 
CoUeetioDs) ; Brit. Mus, Oau] T. a 

l£BAQXR, LEONARD (ie24M704P). 
mdeiuff, was for some time in the eerviee m 
PhiUp Holinlan of Warkworth, Northamp- 
tonahliu, who encouraged his experiments in 
the art of s^eniiiff. Although hempered 
by *muiti|Miei^ of Dusiness together with 
want of hMining,’ Meager puhliahed, 
emong other wofha which obtained popu- 
lerilyi 1. *Theltegli8hQeid«imr,ore8^ 
(liilde to Young Fumtnin end Gerdeaen, in 
three psrts,* fte,, London, 4lo; M 


edit. 1699. Republished as ^The Oomplmt 
English Gardener,’ &c., 10th edit. ^ To whidi 
is now added a Supplement [by S. G.],* 
London, 1704, 4to; 11th edit 1710 (P), 4to. 
2. ^The New Art of (^dening; with the 
Gardener’s Almanack,’ &c., London, 1697, 
12mo,* 2nd edit corrected, 1732. 

[English Gardener, 1 670, Ep. Ded . ; London’s 
Engrclopedia of Gardening, 1822, p. 88 ; Brit. 
Mus. Gat.] W. A S. H. 

MEAGHER, THOMAS FRANCIS 
(1823-1867), Iruh nationalist, was born in 
the city of 'Waterford on 3 Aug. 1828. His 
father, Thomas Meagher, a retired merchant, 
r^resented the city of W aterford in the House 
of Commons from August 1847 to March 1867, 
and was mayor of the city. To a branch of 
the family settled in the seventeenth centufy 
in Tipperary belonged Thaddeub or Tha.d£e 
DE Meaghbb (^1670-1766), who on leaving 
Ireland served in the French army, and sub- 
sequently, in 1739, became chamberlain to 
Frederick Augustus II, king of Poland and 
elector of Saxony. In 1740 the king made 
him colonel of the 1st battalion of foot guards, 
in 1744 captain proprietor of the Swiss guards, 
in 1744 majof^neral in the Polish army, and 
in 1762 lieutenant^neraL When Freaerick 
the Great crossed into Saxony at the opening 
of the Seven Years’ War in 1766, Meagher 
was despatched by his master to negotiate 
terms with the invader. He died in Dresden 
in May 1766 (Choir de Correspondance du 
Marquis de Valori, ii, 178 ; Oabltle, Fre- 
derick the Great, iv. 661 ; Archives of the 
Royal Saxon War Officej No. 460 I A ; in- 
formation from J. C. O'Meagher, esq.) 

Thomas Francis was educated by the Jesuit 
fathers at Clongowes Wood College, Kildare, 
and subSMuently at Stonyhurst College, Lan- 
cashire. In 1 844 he went to Dublin with the 
intention of studying for the bar, but soon 
abandoned law for the political platform. In 
smte of his boyish appearance and somewhat 
aJTected manners, Meagherquickly established 
his reputation as a powerful orator at the 
meetings of the Repeal Asaodation. He 
made a brilliant spe^ against the peaoe 
resolutiona in Conciliation Hall on 28 July 
1846,i«fhsinff to condemn the useof arms as 
immoral, and hailing the sword ss a sacred 
weapon (GubUTAV, Speeehmfrom the Dock, 
pp. 14G-1). On being intenupted by John 
troonnell he left the meetiBg with O’^Brien, 
Dufi^, Mitflhel, and othen^and seeadedfiwm 
the aaaoriatinn His f qMiwe b on the 
led lliaekmj auheequeiitly to dnh him 
* Meagher of the Bwind’— an appellatm 
that adhered to him. He wee one of the 
fonndens of the Iiiah OonlbdevatioD, the fint 
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meeting of wliich took place on 18 Jan. 1847. 
Meagher unsuccessfully contested the ci^ of 
Waterford at a bj-election in Februazy Iw. 

^ .At a meeting of the Irish Oonfederation 
on 15 Mai^ch 1&8 Meagher passionately de- 
clared that the people were justified in saying | 
to the gOTemment : * If you do not give us 
a filament in which to state our wrongs 
and grierances, we shall state them by 
arms and force.’ For this speech he was 
arrested on a charge of sedition on 21 March, 
but was allowed out on bail the following 
day. Shorty afterwards Meagher, with 
O’firien and Holywood, visited Paris in order 
to present an address of congratulation to 
the provisional government. The return of 
the Irish deputation was celebrated by a 
banquet on 16 April 1848, when Meagher, 
through the president, presented an Irish 
tricolor to the citizens of Dublin. On 16 May 
following he was tried at Dublin before Lora- 
chief-just ice Blackbume for his speech of 
1 6 March. Meagher was defended by Butt, 
O’Loffhlen, and OTIagan,and the jury being 
unable to agree were discharged on the fol- 
lowing day without giving a verdict. On 
21 July Meagher was appointed a member of 
the war directory of the Irish Confederation, 
and thereupon accompanied O’Brien in his 
expedition through Ireland for the purpose 
of organising the proposed revolution. On 
the 2§th a warrant was issued for his arrest, 
and a reward of 300/. offered for his capture. 
On the following day Meagher left O’Brien 
at Ballingarry with the iaea of raising an 
insurrection elsewhere, and thus for a time 
escaped being captured. Though all chance 
of success had vanished, Meagher refused to 
leave the country, and on 13 Aug. he was 
arrested on a country road in Tipperary and 
conveyed to Kilmain^ra gaol on tne same day. 

Meagher was tried at Clonmel in October 
1848 before a special commission, consisting 
of Lord-chief-justice Blackbume, Lord-chie£ 
justice Doherty, and Mr. Justice Moore. He 
was defended by Whiteside, Butt, O’Loghlen, 
and F. Maher. After a trial lasting six days 
he was found guilty of high treason, with a 
recommendation to mercy on account of his 
youth. He was sentenced by Lord-chief- 
justioe Doherty on 88 Oct. to be hanged, 
imwn, and quartered, hut this sentence was 
subaeqnently commuted to penal senritude 
ibr life, and in July 1849 he waa trinmrted 
to Van Diemen’s liand,wherehe was allowed 
contiderahle liberty under a ticket of leaveu 
While there he contributed eome reminis- 
cencee of 1848 to the Dublin * Nation.’ On 
8 Jan. 1868 he gave notiee to tho distriet 
magiirtrate that he was about to withdraw 
his pvole, and defyinf tho polios ssnt to 


arrest him, he made his escape, with the aid 
of P. J. Smyth. After a number of vicissi- 
tudes he arrived at New York at the latter 
end of May, and was presented with a con- 
gratulatory address by the corporation and 
offered a public reception on behalf of the 
city, which he refused (^/)ssc4es, pp. dll-17\ 
For the first two years after im arrival in 
America^ Meagher followed the occupation 
of i^uhlic lecturer with considerable success. 
In ^ptomber 1866 he was admitted to the 
New York bar. In January 1864 he had 
helped Mitchell to found the 'Citizen’ news- 
paTOr in New York. On 9 April 1 S66, assisted 
by J ames lloche, K. J . Lalor, and >hn Savage, 
he published the first number of the ' Dm 
News’ in New York. Meagher /vrote a good 
deal for it at first, including ' Personal Re- 
collections,’ but was unfitted for a journalist, 
and the paper became extinct in July 1860. 
In 1857 he undertook an exploring expedition 
to Central America, and upon his return re- 
counted his experiences in a series of lectures. 
At the outbreak of the civil war Meagher raised 
a company of Zouaves for the 69th New York 
volunteers, and served with the army of the 
North during the first campaign in Virginia. 
His horse was shot under him at the first 
battle of Bull Run (21 J uly 1861 ). Towards 
the close of this year Meagher organised the 
' Irish Brigade,’ and was elected colonel of the 
first regiment. The command of the entire 
brigade was subsequently assigned to him, 
and on 8 Feb. 1862 he was granted the rank 
of brigadier-general. Meagher took a gallant 
part m the seven days’ battles round Rich- 
mond, in the second battle of Bull Run, and 
in the battle of Antietam, where his horse 
was again shot under him. At Fredericks- 
burg he received a bullet wound in his leg, and 
lost the greater part of his men. He led the 
remnant of the origade for the last time at 
Cbancellorsville, wnere its annihilation was 
completed, and a few days afterwards sent 
In his resignation, which was officially ac- 
cepted on 14 May 1863. In the following 
year he was recommissioned as brigadier- 
genml of volunteers, and appointed to the 
command of the Etowah district. At the 
oonelusioB of the war in 1865 Meagher waa 
nominated President Johneon eeeretary 
of Montana territoiy, and in September 1866 
he became the temporary governor of that 
territory. Wh3e acting in thb capacity he 
fell from a steamboat into the Miasouri, and 
waa drowned near Fort Bentom Montana, on 
lJnlyl867,agwl48. Hisbody wmnot lo- 
c ove red. 

'Meagher of the Sword ’ was an impnlrivo 
■ad mUeea Iriabman, a lieiy orator, and a 
heava eoldkr. Ihachanj m$km a eotting 
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allusion to him in the * Battle of Limerick ’ 
(stansas 6 and 16V Personally he was Teiy 
handsome. Meaffner was twice married, and 
left a widow ana an only son. Before leay- 
ing Ireland Meagher ^pears to have given 
hie papers to Dufiy {roung Ireland^ pt. L 
p. Tiu). Assisted hj his friend John Savage, 
Me^W published in 1853 his 'Speeches on 
the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with 
Introductory Notes ’ (and a portrait), New 
York, 12mo. He was also the author of ' Re- 
colle^ions of Ireland and the Irish ; ' ' The 
Last Days of the 69th in Virginia. A Nar- 
rative in three Parts . . . with a Portrait,’ 
New York [1 862 P], 8vo. He contributed the 
following articles to Harper’s 'New Monthly 
Magazine:’ 1. 'Holidays in Oosta Hica,’ zx. 
18-38,145-64,804-26. 2. 'The New Route 
through Ghiriqui/ zxii. 198-209. 3. ' Rides 
throufrh Montana* (left unfinished), zxzv. 
668-85. 

[A voluminous biography of Meagher, written 
by hie friend Michael Cavanagb, with letters, 
speeches, and autobiographical fragments and 
portrait, Worcester, Mm. U.S. A. 1802; Captain 
W. F. Lyons's Brig^ier-General Thomas Fran- 
cis Meagher, New York, 1870 (with portrait) ; 
Meagheria Speeches, 1868; Sir 0. G. Bu^'s 
Young Ireland, 1884, pt. i. p. 200, pt H. passim; 
Mitohol*s Jail Journal, 1 868 ; Mitchel's History of 
Ireland,! 860, ii. 400-60; Sullivan's New Ireland, 
1878; Sullivan's Speeches from the Bock, 1887, 
pp. 187-47 ; Read's Cabinet of Irish Literature, 
1880, iv. 64-8; Irish Monthly, xiv. 11-16; In 
Meniorlam Thomas Francis MeHffher,Melboorne, 
1867; Appleton's Cycloinedia of American Bio- 
1888, iv. 288; Webb'a ComjMndinm of 
Irian Biography, 1878, pp. 838-0 ; Willi'a Irisli 
Nation, 1876, iv. 74-8; Annunl Regiater, 1848 
paaeim, 18690kron.pp.8U3; Freeman'a Journal, 
17 and 1$ May 1 848, 1 7-24 Oct. 1848.and 80 July 
1867 ; Kotaa and Qaeriea, 7(h ter. xii. 800 ; io- 
fbrmatiou kindly aupplied by B. J. O'Bonoghue, 
•aq l O. F. R, B, 

MEANB^ JOSEPH OALROW (1801- 
1879), gnnam baptist minister, was bom at 
29 Mark Lane, London, on 20 May ISOl. 
His father, John Means, wet a wine-merchant 
in Rood Lane ; hie mother wee Phillis (d. 
11 Aug. 1814), third daughter of John Simp- 
eon, enooeem of Charles Bnlklev [q. v.], es 
afternoon preacher to the general bapUat oon- 


gfSgntlonatWorehipStieeLFinahuiySqaara. 
fie wee ednoated from 1814 at the boaraing- 
idboolor John Evmis (1767-1887) [q.v.fln 
1818» whilt in his frlher^ oounting^houae, 
hi beoMne OM of the original tnaohen of the 
WosiUpStieelSai^ieliool In 1898 he 
wee bwtieed hj immemon at Deplibrd, and 
In 1888 ha wan plaoed on tha oom m itiea of 


It aMimhlT. Tarainff hit 
Iho nglU e towards tha ministry, ho antared 


(1828) the classical and mathematical classes 
of the newly opened University Oollege, Lon- 
don, and at the same time studied theology in 

Marion, M.A.^(6. 18 May ^792, d. 15^April 
1866), a bibli(^ scholar. In 1829, while 
still pursuing his studies, he became proacher 
to the afternoon congregation at Worship 
Street. His ministry was successful, and his 
congregation removed (October 1829) to Tri- 
nity Place and subsequently to Coles Street, 
Southwark. He was appointed secretary 
(1831) to the general baptist assembly, edited 
(1831-6) the organ of his denomination, the 
' Qeneral Baptist Advocate/ and in 1834 was 
elected one of their 'messengers,' a quasi- 
episcopal office, held for life. In 1836 he 
preached the annual sermon before the 
assembly, and made some stir by setting forth 
an evangelical view of the atonement. At 
that date the general baptists of the old con- 
nexion were Unitarians of a somewhat rigid 
type. Means had to retire from his editor- 
ship, and after the publication of his volume 
on the atonement (1838) bis connection with 
his congregation was severed (1839). He 
formed a small evening congregation at Wor- 
ship Street (December 1839), to which he 
ministei^ without stipend, supporting him- 
self by literary work and by taking boarders. 
In 1843 he became minister of the general 
baptist congregation at Chatham, Kent ; his 
settlement was in the face of great opposition, 
but proved a very happy one. He was elected 
headmaster of the Ubatham proprietary 
school, and kept it on when relinquished by 
the proprietors. In 1855 he succeeded Mardon 
as minister at Worship Street, and from this 
time he exerted a paramount influence on the 
counsels of his denomination. He was never 
robust, and in later life he sufiered greatly ^m 
asthma. He retired from the pastoral charge 
in October 1874, but returned again to many 
of its duties, and preacbed the last sermon 
(23 June 1878) at Worship Street, before the 
removal of the congregation to new premises 
in Bethnal Qreen Roi^ He died on 6 Feb. 
1879. He married in 1887 Louisa (d. 1878), 
daughter of Lieutenant-oolonri Hugh Robert 
Aloook, but had no issue. Finn in his con- 
vioUona, Means wasa man of pure and gentle 
eharaoter ; a good scholar, he did his wtnk 
with amriey and thoronghnees. His eon- 
trihtttioBt to theologT were undermined by 
his oo-mUgionlsts; they are marked b^ con- 
•idoinhle power and lueiditT. His pwlioa 
was a nMoifled Arianism. Hisfenmal lite- 
isfy wotlc bqgan b the 'Fenny Oijdopsdia,* 
bo whibh bo eontribnlod bopogripliMsal ond 
other oitielei.tndndiiw a biomnny of Lnt 
QupMter,LL.D.[qTt^ Hkonlyptthliibsd 
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Tolume iB * Jesus the Mercy Seat; or a Scrip- 
tural View of Atonement/ &c., 1838, 16mo. 
He publidied a few separate sermons ; his 
addresses as * messenger/ often yalaable for 
their historical detmls, are in the * Piooeed- 

X *’ pf the-' assembly, and some were pub- 
id separately, lie wrote frequently on 


lished separately. He wrote fre^ently on 
theologicu topics in the * Christian ^former/ 
the * Inquirer/ and in baptist periodicals. He 
contributed to the * Biomphical Dictionary ’ 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge, and to Dr. William Smith’s 
* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography/ 


[Christian Life, 16 Feb. 1879, pp. 78 sq. ; In- 
quirer, 15 Feb. 1870, pp. 98 sq. ; Memoir in Pro- 
ceedings of General Assembly of Gen. Bapt. 
Churches, 1880; Monthly Repository, 1814, p. 
506 ; Unitarian Herald, 27 April 1866, p. 137 ; 
Means’s publications and private correspondence; 
personal recollection.] A. G. 


MEARA, DERMOD or DERMITIUS 
(Jl, 1610), author and physician^was a native 
of the district styled Ormonde, m the county 
of Tipperary, Ireland. He studied at Oxford, 
where. Wood teUs us, * he was esteemed a 
good poet.’ * In all my searches/ added Wood, 
* I cannot find him matriculated^ or that he 
took a degree.’ An earlier Dennitius Meara, 
who had studied at Paris and Cambridge, 
supplicated for the degree of B.C.L. 8 July 
1514 (0^. Univ, i2ep., Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 98). 
Meara practised as a physician in Ireland with 
high repute. In 1616 he published at London 
a panegyrical poem in Latin on the uenealo^ 
and career of Thomas Butler, earl of Ormonde 
and OsBory [q. y.], who had died in the pre- 
ceding year. The title was * Ormonius : sive 
illustrissimi herois ac domini, d. Thoms But- 
leri, Ormonis et Owns Comitis, Viscomitis 
de Thurles, Baronis de Arckelo . . . com- 
memoratio, heroioo carmine oonscripta k 
Dermitio Meara, Ormoniensi Hybemo et in- 
signissims Oxoniensis Aoademis quondam 
alumno.’ 

The poem is divided into five books, and 
occupies 144 pages 12mo. Prefixed are dedi- 
cations to Thomas Butler and Walter But- 
ler, earls of Ormonde and Oasoiy, with an 
epistle to the reader. The volumedioses with 
an ‘epieedion’ by the authoTf anagrams, 
acrostiOB, and chronograms. 

Meara in 1619 pubiialied at DubUnavolume 
(am. 12mo) entined * Patholcgia hereditaria 
generalissiyede nunbis hsreditariis trietatns 
mgyro-dogmaticua. Inquogeoeraliseorun- 
am mothonm radix naturn et therraentica 
indicatb sk ntrineqne medkans fontibos 
mvestigatur/ This treatise is m twelve 
dmple^ end ends at pege 198 with^epOflcus 
ad lectofeeRu’ It was dedusted to SirWfer 
9t« Jc^kiAi^epiityef Ireluid,eBd pieftxed 


to the work are two Latin epigrams by John 
EeUi, in praise of the author. 

The precise date of Meaia's death has not 
been ascertained. Edmund Meara h. v.l 
was his son. Harris, in his edition of Ware’s 
’ Works.’ 1746, statra that Mean’s poem on 
the Earl of Ormonde was translated into 
F^lish verse by William Roberts, Ulster 
king-of-erms in the reign of Charles L Ko 
mention of sneh a work is to be found either 
in the known writings of Roberts or in any 
authentic document at present accessible. 

[Wood’s Athsnn Oxon. ad. Bliss, iL 275; 
Gilbert’s Hiat of City of Dublin ; W. Robairta*a 
manuaeript Hist, of Houae of Orm^mde; Fac- 
aimilas of National MSS. of Ireland, 18B4, vol. 
W.; D’ Alton’s King Jamaa’a Army List, 
p.76.1 J.T.G. 

MEARA or O’MEABA, EDMUND 
(d. 1680), physician, son of Dermod or 
Dennitius Meara [q.y.l was bom in Ormond, 
CO. Tipperary, ana graduated M.D. at Rheims 
in 163o. He practised at Ormond and in 
Dublin, studied medicine at Oxford, where 
he appears, however, to have taken no degree, 
and was in December 1664 admitted an 
honora^ fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. He published in 1666 * Examen 
diatribee Thomo Willisii Doctoris Medici et 
professoris Oxoniensis de Febribus . • . cni 
accesserunt historim aliquot mediem rariores/ 
London, 8yo. The work, which contains a fine 
engraved title, and is dedicated to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, was keenly resented by Willis’s friend 
and ally, Richard Lower ri631*1691) [q. v.] 
He at once produced a ’ Vindioatio Diatribss 
Willisii,’ and * therein,’ says Ware, * bandies 
our Ormondian very coarsely ’ (Irish Writers, 
p. 190). This wss followed by ’ WilBsius 
male vindioatus, sive medicus Oxoniensis 
mendacitatis et inscitie delectus/ Dublin, 
1667, whidi was at least inspired oy Meara. 
Lower’s animosity wss unextinguished in 
1669, when in the dedicstoiy epistle to his 
‘Trsdatus de Corde’ be spoke bitterly of 
the ignoramusee who amused themselvee by 
obstructing scisntifie progress with their 
blundering criticism^ ^ inter quoe eumnue 
potervim et stuporis Mean quidam Hy- 
berane, caeteris onmibus pelmam pmripm 
videtnr/ Meara subsequently practised with 
much success in Bristol, whm be died in 
1680. Among his friends was John Maplet 
[q. V.], who also prsetissd in Bristol, and in 
some importtttt ceese celled in Meara te 
adrioa. He left thaee eoiie: Williani, who 
wee eleo a physiciu, and piefixed a eofy ef 
Latin vemea to hie firther’a * Ka a m anr faU 
miad, a jaenit; and Fkancia. UnuMHlhe 
aaoond aoD, waa naamd a bnigasi in JamaalFa 
chartMT of 1887 to the town af WibUow^and 
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Meares 


was granted a commission of horse in Tyr- 
conners regiment in the same year. He was 
sheriff of co. Wicklow in 1688, and was killed 
at the battle of the Boyne, being then a major, 
onlJulyl690. 

[Monk's GoU. of Fhys. i. 337: Webb's Com- 
pend, of Irish Biog. p. 404 ; Ware’s Irish Writersi 
p. 100; Wood's Athene Ozon. ed. Bliss, ii. 276: 
Chalmers’s Biog. Diet.; D'A lion's James IFs 
Army Lists, pp. 63, 76 ; Clarke’s James II, ii. 
400; Eloy’s Diet. Hist, du la Mddecine, ii. 210; 
Brit. Mils. Cat.l 

MEA.HES. [See also Mebes.] 

MEARES, JOHN (1766 P-1809), com- 
mander in the navy and voyager, entered the 
navy in 1771 on board the Cruiser, in the 
rating of * captain’s servant,* and after serving 
for nearly seven years, mostly in small ships, 
passed his examination 17 Sept. 1776, when 
ne was said to be more than twenty-two 
(passing certificate) ; the next day he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant. After 
the peace of 1783 he entered the merchant 
service and obtained command of a ship for 
a voyage to India. At Calcutta he formed 
a company for opening or developing a trade 
with North-west America, and on 12 March 
1786 sailed in the ship Nootka of 200 
tons. In September he arrived in Prince 
Williaml Bound, where he wintered; and 
having explored part of the neighbouring 


coast and got together a car^ of furs, he | 
went to Canton. In Janui^ 1788 he.sailed 
for Nootka Sound in the oliip Felice, arriving 
there in May. In June he was joined by the 
Ij^genia, William Douglas master; and after 
some traiUo with the Indiiins, buying some 
land and obtaining a promise of free and 
exoluaivB trade, bo sailed for China in the 
Felioe in September, leaving the Iphigenia 
and her tender,! he Nortli-wcet America, with 
orders to winter at the Sandwich Islands. 

In 1789 Meares and his partner at Canton 
despatched two ships, the Argonaut in April, 
and the Princess Royal in May. to join the 
Iphigenia in Nootka Bound. The Iphigenia 
was already there on 6 May, when tlie 
Spanish (Vigate PriniMia of 26 guns came in. 
On the 18tn the Prinoeea was Joined by the 
16-ffttn oorvotte Ban Carlos; and on the 
IdlA the Bpaniarda seised the Iphigenia and 
the North-west America, making Douglas 
and aQ his man prtsonen. On their arn val 
later Otti tba Argonaut and Princete Royal 
were also seised, the gitwads of the tggi^ 
•ion bsisf iho aUogalioii thst tho ooest and 
the aiyeosniseis wm Speniah, and that any 
lofeiga ship tiading there was violatiitf Um 
oommfcial oodo or 8|iain and was fuut j of 
•muttliag, if not of pifioT. 

As soon as tho wm teoohsd Ifeaiesho 


returned to England, and in a memorial dated 
80 April 1790 laid the state of the case be- 
fore government. On 13 May the memo- 
rial was presented to the House of Commons. 
The utmost indignation was felt and ex- 
pressed; satisfaction and reparation were 
peremptorily demanded from the Spanish 
government ; and as they were not at once 
given, a very large fleet was assembled, under 
the command of Lord Howe [see Hows, 
Riohabd, Eabl Howe], which is commonly 
rooken of as ' the Spanish armament of 1790.* 
]^fore this material threat the Spanish 
government acceded to aU demands. The 
political excitement gave an unwonted in- 
terest to Meares’s voyages and mercantile 
schemes, and encouraged him to bring out 
his narrative, under the title of * Voyages 
made in the Years 1788 and 1789 from China 
to the North-west Coast of America : to 
which are prefixed an Introductory Narra- 
tive of a Voyage performed in 1786 from 
Bengal in the Ship Nootka; Observations 
on the probable existence of a North-west 
Passage; and some Account of the Trade 
between the North-west Coast of America 
and China, and the latter Country and Great 
Britain,’ 4to, 1790. To this is prefixed a por- 
trait after Beeckey. 

The publication of this volume led to a 
warm controversy with George Dixon [q. v.], 
who immediately brought out ’ Remarks on 
the Voyages of John Meares, Esq.,’ 4to, 1790. 
Tliis was followed by ‘ An Answer to Mr. 
George Dixon, late Commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, by John Meares, E6q.,’4to, 1791 ; 
and this again by * Further Remarks on the 
Voyages of John Meares, Esq., in which 
several important Facts, misrepresented in 
the said Voyages, relative to Geography and 
Commerce, art* .^ully substantiated, by George 
Dixon,’ 4to, 1791. By this time the political 
trouble was at rest, and the q^rel was 
dropped. It does not appear thatMeares had 
any further service in the navy ; but on 
I 26 Feb. 1796 he was promoted to the rank 
of commander. He aied in 1609. 

[In addition to the aerand worka named in the 
text, and the memorial, whieb was printed in 
1790. with the dale 1760 in error, there are an 
Anthentic Narrative of all the Fkete relative to 
Nootka Sound (17901 and Official Papaa rela- 
tive to the Di^te, Ae. (1790). See aho Par- 
Uamantary Uikoiy, vol. sztuL eol. 765 at eeq. 
There ia a ebort and inaoearate notiea in Appl^ 
lon'e C^loiaedia of AmerMaa Biography. In 
Gent Mag. 1810, freq. (et Kolee iad Qneriaa, 
Sndaar.mi. IS6), there laaloggdiecmiM 
ptdigfe* ef Meaiee or Meaia.a 6uaily that emtled 
tn Iielaad ia tho time «f Jamei 1. Whether 


John Mauai batoagad to thia ffimily or not is 
wakmmu] J. K. L 
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MEARNS, DUNOAN, DJ). (1779- HEARS or MAIBS, JOHN (1896P- 
1852), professor of thoologj, was on 1767), Irish piresbjrterian diyine, was bom at 
23 Aug. 1779 at the manse of Olunj, Aber- Loughbiickland, oo. DowUi about 1695, oz 
deenshire, of which parish his father, Alex- perhaps earlier. His father was John Mairs, 
ander Meams, was minister. His mother was presbvtezian minister successively at Lough- 
Anne, daughter of J ames Morison of Disblair bzickland, 1687, Longford, 1697, and New- 
and.J^ck, povost of Aberdeen in 1745. At townards, oo. Down, 1707, where he died on 
the affe‘ of twelve he entered King's Oollm, 25 Deo. 1718L The ^Uing Mears is Dish, 
Aberde^ ffaining the first bursary. A&et the pronunciation being Mairs. Mears en- 
g^uatii^M A., March 1795, he entered the tered Glasgow University in 1710, graduated 
Divinity HalL where he studied under Dr. M.A. in 17l3, and studied divinity under John 
Gilbert G^erard [q.v.] and Principal Geoive Simsonjq. v.J^ whose teaching shook his ortho- 
OampbeU [o. y.] At the age of twenty he dozy. Earlyml718hewas licensed by Down 
was ucensM hj the presbytery of Kincardine presbytery, and ordained by the same body on 
O’Neil, and the same year (13 Nov. 17991, on ^ Feb. 1720 at Newtownarda. in succession 
the presentation of George, earl of Aberaeen, to his father. On the outbreak of the non- 
was ordained assistant and successor to the subscription controversy in 1720, Mears, who 
parish of Tarves, succeeding shortly after was clerk of Down presbyteiy, sided strongly 
to the benefice. He became professor of with the non-subscribers. In 1722 he made 
divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, in sue- overturesto Francis HutchiniDn r q. y.], bishop 
cession to'Dr. Gubert Gerard on 12 Oct. 1816. of Down and Connor, offering to conform to 
There he carried on the traditions of the the established chur^ The matter came 
chair, and his learning and character quickly before Down presbytei^ on 22 Nov. 1722, 
made him a leader of the * moderate’ party in when Mears ascribed his action to a * temp- 
the Scottish church during the long and tation of Satan,’ and said it would have 'a 
growing controver^ with the evangelicals good effect upon him in making him a more 
or ^high-flyers.’ In 1821 he was chosen able advocate of the presbyterian cause.’ 
moderator of the general assembli^ and in Part of his flock was dissatisfied, and in 
1823 was appointed one of Geoige I V’s chap- May 1728 the presbytery erected the minority 
lains for Scotland. During the ten years’ con- into a s^arate congregation. In J uly 17 A 
flict that ended in the secession of 1843, his Thomas Nevin [q. y.J,presbyteriui minister of 
faculty of direct and incisive speech was un- Downpatrick, brought an action for defa- 
spiuringly employed in support of the esta- mation against Echiin, a layman of the esta- 
blishment. He died, after a long and painful blished cuurchat Bangor, co. Down, who had 
illness, 2 Marc^ 1852, aged 72. Meams mar- called him an Arian. Mears was present 
ried Elisa Forsyth, by whom he had two at the Downpatrick assises when the case 
sons and six dau^ters. His younger son, came on. The judge asked several episcopal 
William Meams, D.D., was minister of Kin- clergymen to exptra to the benen what 
neff, and died in 1891. Of his daughters, the Arianism was; on their declining. Mean 
eldeirt;, Anne, married Dr. Robert Maepher- volunteered an explanation, on which the 
son (1806-1667), who succeeded him in his judge complimented him (Caxfbbll). In 
chair of theology, and the second, Jane, mar- the previous month Mears had himself been 
ried Dr. Hercules Scott, professor of moral accused of Arianism in a panmhlet (* De- 
philoeophy, in the universi^ of Aberdeen. fence,’ ftc.. 1724), published by Gilbert Aen- 
Next to Principal George OampbeU Meams nedy To . v. J Friim this charge he vindicated 
was considmd the most learned Scottish hiinseli in an anonymous contribution to the 
divine of his time. He published outlines * Letter to Kennedy,’ 1725, W Samuel Hali- 
of the Murray lecture on * The Knowledge day [q.v.] In June 1725 Mears with Iris 
Requisite for the Attainment of Eternu conmgation were transferred to the Antrim 
Lift’ in 1825; and his ' Prinmlee of Chris- presbytery, excluded fnm jurisdiction, as 
tian Evidence Hlnstrated ’ (1^8), in which non-eubsmbing, in 1726. 
he aought to show that the views of Dr. In 1735 he resigned Newtownarda to take 
Ohslmeit were subversive of natural theo- charge of the small presbyterian congrega^ 
logy, is an interesti^ exposition of the in- tion at Clon]nM,oo. lipnmuy, wherslM was 
temal evidence of (Sumanity. After his installed on 9 ApriL nere in 1768 hB had 
death lus son edited 'Scripture Gbaraetera’ between seventy and eighty communicsiKts. 
1668»9vdla.,dtsooo]Bss deiive^ at Kingh On 9 Jan. 1740 be was installed mudsterof 
OelhM as Hurtle leetnier on Practical a small con g regation inStafford Str ee tJ Diib- 
ligioo. lin,whkh had separated Btseet 

[BevSeott’aFesd; ftm^ykaovUdgsi] eon grsgation , on tO Oct. 1766. InDseenber 

JL H. 17^ he preached at Wood Street (end pub- 
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lislied) a fimeralaennon for John Abemethy 
(1680-1740) [q.T.] In 1762 the Stafford 
otraet eonpegation amalgamated with that 
in Wood Street, when Hears became col- 
league to Samuel Bruce, father of William 
Bruce (1767-1841) [q. v.] A new meeting- 
house was built for the united congregation 
in Strand Street; Hears preached the opening 
sermon on 22 Jan. 1764. He died on 11 Oct. 
1767. Armstrong says ‘he died in 1768, 
about the eighty-mth year of his age, haying 
been fifty-nine years a minister ; 'this last 
statement must be corrected to forty-seven 
years ; he was probably ordained as soon as 
possible, and therefore bom late in 1694 or 
early in 1685, makinghis age at death seventy- 
two. He left one son, who settled in Calcutta, 
and a daughter, who married John Brown, 
piesbyterian minister at Waterford. A por- 
trait was engraved by E. Hunter. 

He was author of : 1. ‘A Catechism . . • 
In three Farts ; for the use of Adult Per- 
sons,' London, 1782, 12mo, often reprinted, 
and in general use, as superseding the West- 
minster ‘shorter catechism,’ in Irish non- 
subscribing congregations tiU the present 
century ; tbe last edition, Belfast, 1818, 16mo, 
‘revised and recommended by the Fres- 
b^ry of Antrim,’ is virtually a new cate- 
chism on the basis of Hears’s. 2. ‘ A Short 
Erplanation ... of the Lord’s Supper,’ 
Dublin, 1768, 12mo ; mainly incomorated in 
‘Forms of Devotion . t . By L Leland, 
J. Duchal, I. Weld, and J. Hears,' Dublin, 
1772, 10mo. 

[Armstrong’s Short Account of the General 
Fund. 1816, p. 77 ; Armstrong’s Appendix toMar- 
tineau’s Ordination Service, 1829, pp. 75, 99 sq. ; 
Reid’s Hist. Fresh. Church in Ireland (Killen), 
1867, Hi. 131, 166, 184, 191; Witherow’s Hist, 
and Lit. Memoriala of Presbvterianism in Ire- 
land, 1880, ii. 26 eq. ; Killen’s hist. Congr. Fresh. 
Church in Ireland, 1886, pp. 104, 186, 207 sq.; 
Irwin’s Hist Presbyterianism in Dublin, 1890, 
pp. 286 sq. ; Records of General Synod of Ulster. 
1^800, \. 466, 486, 618; Campbell’s manuscript 
SkctchvB of the Hist of Presb. in Ireland, 1803.] 


MEATH, Lobus op. [See Lact, Hug 
OB, tot Loan, d. 1186 ; Laot, Waltbb, » 
oond Lord, d, 1241.] ^ 

lOCOHI, JCIIN JCSEPH (1802-1880 
agnoulturist, bom in London 22 Hay 1801 
w thiid son of Giacomo Mechi, a citizen < 
BClogoa, who early in life settled in Ent 
Uad, was naturalised, and obtained a pc» 
JjKwington Palace in the household c 
Qowge HI. His mother was Elizabetl 
0^ J- of Poland Street, Lot 

oom at the age of aizteen was place 
u a clerk in a hoos^ Walbrook in the New 


foundland trade, where heiemained ten years. 
By great care and industry he was enabled in 
1828 to set up on his own account as a cutler 
in a ffTwall snop at 180 Leaden h al l Stieot, 
whence he removed to No. 4 in the same 
street in 1880. Between 1880 and 1840 he 
realised a handsome fortune by the ‘magic 
razor strop ’ which bore his name. After the 
Crimean war and the extension of the beard 
movement the sale feU off to the extent of 
1,600/. a year. ^ On 10 Nov. 1^ he took out 
a patent for ‘ improvements in apparatus to 
be applied to lamps in order to carry off heat 
and tne products of consumption.’ This was 
for the outside shop-window lamps since be- 
come BO well known. From 1869 to 1869 he 
was in partnership with Oharles Bazan, and 
then gave up his city business and removed 
to 112 Regent Street. 

In 1841, after attentively studying Eng- 
lish farming, he resolved to attempt some 
improvements in agriculture, and accordtoly 
purchased for 8,400/. a farm of about 180 
acres at Tiptree Heath, one of the least pro- 
ductive districts in Essex. Here he tried 
deep drainage and the application of steam 
power, and persevered until he brought his 
farm into such a state of productiveness that 
it realised annually on an average a hand- 
some profit. The press acknowledged the 
services he had rendered to agricultural 
science by the introduction of modem pro- 
cesses into his model farm. He was ap- 
pointed to the shrievalty of London in 1866, 
and in 1868 elected an ^derman of the city. 
He was a member of the council of the Society 
of Arts, and was a juror in the department 
of art and science at the Great Exhibition 
of 1861 and at the Industrial Exhibition at 
Paris in 1866. His well-lmown publication, 
‘How to Farm Profitably,’ 1867, had in 
various forms a circulation of ten thousand 
copies. 

The failure of the Unity Joint Stock Bank 
in 1866, of which he was a governor, and an 
unfortunate connection with the Unity Fire 
and General Life Assurance Office, caused 
him such heavy losses that, instead of be- 
coitoff lord mayor, he was in August 1866 
obliged to resign his aldermanio gown. 
Many bad seasons foUowed at Tiptree farm. 
parUcularly that of 1879, and at last, worn 
out with diabetes and broken-hearted, Mechi 
was foKed to place his affairs in liquidation 

o« Tiptree Hall 

ra 26 Dec. 18^, and was buried m Tiptree 

^ ^ married first, 

secondly, in 1840, 
^ariott^ dau^ter of Francis Ward of 
O^ord, Suffolk A subscription wm 
made for his widow and daughters. 
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Mechi was the author of: 1. * Letters on 
Agrieultnre/ 1844. 2. * A Series of Letters 
on Agricultural ImproyemenV 1845. 8. * On 
the l^inciples which ensure Success in Trade/ 
1860; another edillan 1856. A ^flow to 
FbM Profitably, parricukrlj on Stiff Heavy 
Clays/, 1867 :seTeral editions. 6. ^ On the 
Sewerage of Towns as it affects British Agri- 
culture/ 1860. 6. * Mr. Mechi’s Farm Balance 
Sheets, also his Lectures and Papers on 
Farming/ 1867. 7. 'Profitable Farming: 
Mr. Mechi’s Latest Agricultural Sayings and 
Doings, with Balance Sheets,’ 1869. 8. ' Pro- 
fitable Farming: Being the Second Series of 
the Sayings and Doings of J. J. Mechi,’ 1872. 
9. ' How to Farm Profitably : Third Series/ 
1876. 10. 'Mr. Mechi’s Statement to his 

Visitors on Affricultural Improyements,’ 
1878. Some of Mechi’s statements were 
plied to in publications by W. W. Good in 
1851 and 1^2, and by R Bolton in 1863. 

The 'Tiptree Hall Farm Visitors’ Book 
from 1846 to 1878 ’ is preserved at the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 30015). It contains 
the names of persons, including numerous 
foreigners, who came to visit the farm, and 
in many cases their notes and observations. 

[Times, 28 Dec. 1880, p. 0; City Press, 
29 Dec. 1880, p. 6 ; Meo of the Time, 1879, 
pp. 700-1 ; Insurance Guardian, 24 Jan. 1881, 
p. 6; Illustrated London News, 1857 zzz. 337, 
with portrait, 1857 zzzi. 317f 1881 Izzyiii. 37, 
with portrait: Pictorial World, 29 Jan. 1881, 
pp. 355, 361, with portrait.] G. C. B. 

MEDBOURNE, MATTHEW (d. 1079), 
actor and dramatist, was a distinguished mem- 
ber of the company at the Duke’s Theatre. He 
published (1^7) ' St. Cecilie, or the Con- 
verted Twins,’ a tragedy, defeated to the 
queen consort, and (1670, reprinted 1707) 
'Tartuffe, or the French Puritan, a Comedy, 
lately acted at the Theatre Royal, written 
in ^ench by Molidre, and rendered into 
English with much Addition and Advan- 
tage.’ The first piece is said on the title- 
page to have been ' written by E. M.,’ but 
according to Gildon it was supposed to have 
been the work of Medboume, and a com- 
parison of the two plays leaves no doubt as 
to their common origin. An epilogue to 
' Tartuffe ’ by Lord Buckhurst (publi&ed in 
a 'Miscellany’ of 1672) was spoken by Med- 
boume himself. According to an epilogue 
by Lord Buckhurst, written for the revival 
of Jonson’s 'Every Man in his Humour/ it 
would appear that Medboume was the author 
of ten plays, butnotraceoftheothers remains. 
Medboume was a Roman catholic^ and his 
excessive zeal for his religion laid him under 
suspicion. He was arrested 26 Nov. 1678, 
upon the information of Titus Oates, and com- 


mitted to Newgate, where he died 19 March 
1679. 

rLangbaue’i Aoeount of Dram. Poets, p. 866; 
Baker’s Biog. Dram. i. 606.] G. T. D. 

MEDR JOSEPH (1686-1638), biblical 
scholar. [See Mead.] 

MEDHURST, GEORGE (1769-1827), 
engineer and projector of the atmosphene 
railway, bom at Shoreham, Kent, where 
he was baptised on 11 Feb. 1769, was son 
of George and Anne Medhurst. He was 
brought up as a clockmaker, and carried on 
business for a time in Pleasant Row, Clerken- 
well; but the imposition of a datypn clocks 
in 1797 inflicted great injury upon his trade, 
and about 1799 he started as an engineer at 
Battle Bridge. In the year last mentioned 
he obtained a patent (No. 2299) for ' a wind- 
mill and pumps for compressing air far ob- 
taining motive power.’ The sails of the 
windmill were arranged in the manner now 
generally followed in the construction of 
small windmills for pumping water. The 
pumping machinery snows gmat ingenuity^ 
a governor being attached to vary the length 
01 stroke of the pump, according to the 
strength of the wind and the pressure of the 
air in the reservoir. Medhuxet’s idea was to 
avail himself of the wind, whenever it served, 
to compress large bodies of air for use when 
required, and ne worked steadily at the 
subject to the end^f his life. The specifica- 
tion also contains a description of a small 
rotary engine to be worked by compressed 
air. In me followii^ year he patented his 
'iEolian enme’ (No. 2431), in which he 
describes olmer machinery for compressing 
ur, and shows how carriages may be driven 
upon common roads by compressed air con- 
tained in a reservoir underneath the vehicle. 
He contemplated the establishment of regular 
lines of coaches, with pumpL^ stations at the 
end of each stage for replenishing the reser- 
voirs. He also describes an engine worked by 
gas produced by the explosion in the cylinder 
of small quantities of gunpowder at regular 
intervals. He endeavoured to form a com- 
pany, with a capital of 60,000/., to work this 
invention, and published a pamphlet 'On the 
Properties, Power, and Applications of the 
.dBlolian Engine, with a Plan of the Par- 
ticulars for carrying it into Execution/ Lon- 
don, n.d., 8vo, pp. 19. He calculated tha^n 
vesw of sixteen cubic feet capacity, contain* 
ing compressed air of sbete^ atmospheres, 
would suiffice to do the work of one horse to 
an hour. 

In 1801 he patented a ' comTOund crank* 
for convotii^ rotary into rectilinear atoHioii. 
It is not quite eertain whether the Oeaqie 
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Mddlliznt to whom a patent (No, 2626) for j also sa 
a wasbag and wxwgingniacbinewaB granted / and to 


also said to have inTonted a one-wneal olooK, 
’ ^ have been the actual inventor the 
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About the begin^g of the centi^ Med- but this arose hvm the blunder of a fVench 
hurst established himself as a machinist and writer, who was misled by the address ^Pen- 
ironfounder at Denmark Street, Soho, where mark Street ' (see Meokamuuf Magazine, 1844, 
the concern was carried on by his successors xli. 141). Copies of Medhurst’s publications 
until a few years ago. He turned his at- are exceedingly rare, but a complete set is to 
tention to weighing machines and scales, and be found in the library of the Institution of 
was the inventor of the *eniiAl helenAADirAicrh. Oivil Hngineers, W^estminster 

Medhurst died in September 1827, and was 
buried at Shoreham on 10 Sept. 


was the inventor of the * equal balance weigh- 
ing machine,’ now in universal use, as well as 
of the scales which are to be found in almost 
every retail shop. 

Medhumt was the first to suggest the 
’pneumatic dispatch,' as it has smce been 
called. This was not patented, his proposals 
being made public in ’A New Method of Oon- 
veying Letters and Goods with great Cer- 
tamty and Rapidity by Air,' London, 1810. 
He proposed to convey small parcels or let- 
ters in tubes by compressed air, and heavy 
goods to the weight of a ton and a half 
through brick tuimels, which the carriage 
jwt fitted^ In 1812 he published ’ Oalcufe- 


[The personal details m the above notice are 
based upon information supplied by Mr. Thomas 
Medhurst, grandson of George Medhurst.] 

B. B. P. 

MEDHURST, WALTER HENRY 
(1796-1867), missionary, was bom in Lon- 
^ 29 April 1796. In the register-book 

of St. Paul’s School, where his admission 
stands recorded on 27 July 1807, at the age 
of eleven, his father is described as William 
iT"- “-“T- uo puouBnea -uaicuia- Medhurst, innkeeper, of Ross N R 

St ’Hitting the BchJ hi 

ticabili^, L^cts and Advantages of a Plan prmter, fost at Gloucester and 

M London Missionary Socfety!\ thetr 

® Tube of Thirty service, after a fewmonths’study and 

aS* iSi 0^ 1*?^ Velocity of tion under Dr. CoUiBon nt Halney LK 

J»««edfor.Chinain.8enCKte 

ffl«ht be attorned, and thatpoesengeps might r* i7if® 

passengers were to Grovel insi^the tunnal ^ labours. While working at 

hints at the possibility of driving a the SowlSle®!ff^f progress in 

carbon rails in the open aibvmelS^of ^^^“ese 

a Piston in a continuous tube between the ing^^^e wna ^fpreach- 

Md PuBenmrB with the Velocity of Sixty In 1^6 h. “tabl^ed an orphan asylum. 
Mite m an Hour,* London. 1827 /to " returned for a while to EnffW 

Ttepmnnhlet cilntain. .^v^1uK£ StaW 

h. «!uj On 10 Sent. 1868 


«s *i.rr 1 engines ant 

dosing the 

m never been overcome, and has been 

ww w* i^y was not enooongii^. He 
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Shanffhai to England in order to recruit hia 
health. He landed at Southend on 21 Jan. 
1857, and was just able to reach London, 
where he died on the eyening of the 24th. 
He was buried in Abnej Park cemetery on i 
81 Jan. 

Medburstle works were numerous. They 
exhibit unceasing activity of mind and a re- 
markable gift for languages. Besides the 
works mentioned above, he published in 
Batavia in 1830 an ^ Enfflish and Japanese 
Vocabulary,’ and in 1842-8 a * Chinese and 
English Dictionary,’ in two vols. 8vo; at 
Shanghai he published in 1844 'Chinese 
Dialogues,’ of which a new and enlarged 
edition was brought out in 1861 by his son, 
Walter Henry (afterwards Sir Walter) Med- 
hurst [q. V.], and in 1847 a ' Dissertation on 
the Theology of the Chinese,’ besides many 
lesser tracts. 

The coloured frontispiece to his 'China, 
its State and Prospects^ gives a portrait of 
him in conversation with Choo-Tih-Lang, 
attended by a Malay boy. 

[Inscription on gravestone (No. 17572) in 
Abney Park cemetery; Gardiner’s Admission 
Begisters of St. Paul’s School ; obituary notice by 
the Rev. W; C. Milue in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine, September 1857; abstract of the same, with 
some few additional particulars, in the Congrega- 
tional Year-Book for 1858, p. 215.] J. H. L. 

MEDHURST, Sib WALTER HENRY 
(1822-1885), British consul in China, the 
son of Dr. Walter Henry Medhurst [q. v.] the 
missionary, was bom in China in 1822, and 
in October 1840 entered the office of the 
Chinese secretary to the British superin- 
tendency of trade in China. Early in 1841 
he was one of a party sent to inspect the 
newly acquired Ho^kong, In Au™t he 
was attached to Sir Henry Pottinger’s suite, 
and on the renewal of the war was present 
at the taking of Amoy and Chusan. His 
knowledge of Chinese attracted the notice 
of his chief, and from October 1841 to De- 
cember 1842 he was interpreter to the garri- 
son at Chusan. He received the war medal 
for his services in this campaign, and was 
appointed consular interpreter at Shanghai 
on 7 Oct. 1843, when the ports were first 
opened for trade under the treaty. From 
April 1848 till August 1849 he also acted 
as vice-consul at Amoy. In August 1850 
he became Chinese secretary to the super- 
intendent of trade in China, and was also 
general secretary and registrar from July 
1858 to 9 Nov. 1854, when he was appointed 
consul at Foo-chow-foo. On 31 Dec. 1868 
he was transferred to Tan^how, though 
he was temporarily^employed in the succem- 
ing years both at Foo-chow-foo and Shang- 


hai. When the war broke out in 1881 b» 
' ag^ rendered important semces to the 
British troops, and was mentioned in des- 
patches. On 25 Jan. 1864 he became consul 
at Hankow, and early in 1868 made an 
energetic stand there m defence of British 
treaty rights in conjunction with Captain 
Heneage of the Rodney. On 28 July 1868 
he removed to Shanghai to act as consul, 
and was confirmed on 24 Jan. 1871. On 
1 Jan. 1877 he retired, being presented with 
a testimonial by the Shan^ai community, 
and on 20 March he was knighted. Med- 
hurst was ' a warrior consul,’ but he was 
distinguished for his command of the Chinese 
language, and his success with the natives 
gave him a special position among his coun- 
trymen. 

In 1881 Medhurst threw himself heartily 
into the formation of the British North 
Borneo Company, and in its interest in 1882 
returned to the East to organise a system of 
emigration from China into the company’s 
territories. Accordingly for eighteen months 
he resided in Hongkong, where he was a 
frequent contributor to the local press. 
Having returned to England in 1884, he 
died at Torquay on 26 Dec. 1886. He was 
the author of the 'Foreigner in Far Cathay,’ 
London, 1872. 

[Foreign Office List, 1886; Times, 80 Dec. 
1885 ; Hongkong Daily Press, 81 Dec. 1885.1 

C. A. H. 

MEDINA, Sib JOHN BAPTIST (1669- 
1710), portrait-painter, bom at Brussels in 
1669, was son of Medina de Caustanais, a 
Spanish officer of good family, who married 
at Brussels and settled there. Medina studied 
painting at Brussels under Francis Du 
Chatel. He married when young at Brussels 
Joanna Maria Van Dael. He came to Eng- 
land in 1686, and practised for two years as 
a portrait-painter in London, but finding a 
munificent patron in the fifth Earl of Leven, 
he was induced by that nobleman to go to 
Scotland, where a subscription of 600^ was 
collected in order to enaMe him to practise 
at Edinburgh. According to Vertue (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 28068, f. 36), Medina went 
with his large family to Scotland, taking 
with him ' many postures for heads, the 
draperys painted — only to put the faces to 
them, cover’d them over with water-coloun.’ 
By t^ means Medina got through a sur- 
prising amount of work in a very short time, 
and the number of portraits for which he 
received commissions in Scotland frilly en- 
titled him to be known as ' the EneHer of the 
North.’ For the Earl of Leven he painted 
twentyportraits, mcludingthreeof bispatron. 
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H6 executed a number of portraits of fellows 
of the Bojal College of Surgeons at Edin- 
buxghi which still remain in Surgeons’ Hall 
there* Many families in Scotland possess 
portraits by nim, among these being a large 
picture of the Marquis of Argyll and his two 
aonSf and another of George, first duke^ of 
Ghir^n, with his son and daughter. Medina 
was knighted in 1707 by the Duke of Queens- 
ben^i the lord high commissioner in Scot- 
and was the last knight made in Scot- 
land before the Act of Union. Mediim, when 
yisiting England, drew the illustrations for 
the edition of Milton’s 'Paradise Lost/ pub- 
lished by Jonson in 1705. He also arew a 
series of illustrations for Oyid’s ' Metamor- 
phoses*’ According to Yertue (loc. cit. f. 28) 
Medina had an 'exact design, acleyer pencil, 
and good colouring, he drew and painted his- 
torical subjects yery well, and had a fine taste 
in landskip, and would have made a good his- 
tory painter had he liyed where suitable en- 
couragement was to be had.’ The excellence oi 
some of Medina’s portraits is much disguised 
by the stifihiesB of his postures. Medina died 
at Edinburgh on 5 Oct. 1710, and was buried 
on the nortn side of Grey Friars churchyard 
there. His widow survived him, with two 
sons and four daughters. A portrait of him- 
self is at Florence, presented by the Duke 
of Gordon, and another, painted m 1708, is 
in Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh (engraved in 
Pinkerton’s ‘ Scottish Gallery^. Two por- 
traits drawn by him of the Earl of Cam- 
wath and Grinlmg Gibbons, the sculptor, are 
in the print room at the British Museum. 
A picture of two of his children by him is 
in the ooUection of the Earl of Wemyss. 

^ His son, John Medina (d. 1764), also prac- 
tised as a portrait-painter, and died in Edin- 
burgh on 1 Dec. 17o4. The latter's son, John 
Mbdina. (1721-1706), also followed the same 
profession. He restor^ the pictures at Holy- 
rood Palace, imd made several copies of the 
' Alisa ’ portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
resided m London for a ^ort time, and ex- 
hibited portraiu at the Royal Academy in 
1772 and 1773.^ He died at Edinburgh on 
27 Sept. 1706, in his seventy-sixth year. 

[Siirlmg Maxwell’s Annals of the Artiste of 
Painting ; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 23068 and 28072; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; information from J. M. Gray, es^.J 

MIDLAND, THOMAS (d. 1833), en- 
graver and draughtsman, resided in London 
for many yean, practising both in the line 

manner and m aquatint; he excelled in land- 
•oape work, and was chiefly employed upon 
topographical plates. He eng»^^ many of 
those in harington’s * Views of the Lakes in 


Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ 1789, and 
'Cities and Castles of England*’ 1791; Hard* 
mg’s 'Shakspeare Illustrated,’ 1703; 'The 
Copperplate mwazine;’ Sir G. Staunton’s 
' Embas^ of the Earl of Macartney to China,’ 
1797 ; ' Select Views in London and West- 
minster,’ 1800; and Sir W. Gell’s 'Topo- 
graphy of Troy,’ 1804. Medlsnd’s most suc- 
cessful work was a set of illustrations to 
' Robinson Crusoe,’ from designs by Stothard, 
17^, and his largest plate was ' Evening of 
the Glorious First of June,’ after B. Clevmey 
Ajnonghis aquatints m^ be noticed the series 
of nineteen plates of Egyptian monuments 
in the Britbn Museum, after W. Alexander, 
1807, and those in C^tain Gold’s ' Oriental 
Drawings,’ 1806. MTedland also practised 
water-colour painting, and exhibited views 
of London at the Royal Academy in 1777 
and 1779, and later many transermts of Eng- 
lish scenery. When Haileybury College was 
founded by the East India Company in 1806, 
Medland appears to have been appointed 
drawing-master there, and from that time 
resided in the neighbourhood of Hertford. 
He continued to send drawings to the Royal 
Academy up to 1822. He died at Hertford 
SO Oct. 1833 (^Gent Mag. 1883, ii. 476). 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Universal Cat. of Books on 
Art.] F. M. O’D. 

MEDLEY, HENRY (d. 1747), vice- 
admiral, entered the navy in 1703 ; was in 
1706 a midshipman of the Somerset with 
Captain Price at the relief of Barcelona; 
passed his examination on 8 Feb. 1709-10 
(passing certificate^ ; and on 6 Sept. 1710 was 
promoted by Sir Joan Norris [q. v.l to be lieu- 
tenant of the Fame, from which a few months 
later he was moved into the Stirling Castle. 
In 1717 he was a lieutenant of the Barfleur, 
flagship of Sir George Byng in the Baltic. 
Eariy m 1720 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Poole fiire-ship, and on 17 Feb. 
17^1 was posted into the York. In 1722, 
whUe commanding the Leopard in the Me- 
diterranean, be seized a ship named the Re- 
volution, lying within the mole of Genoa, on 
information of her being in the service of the 

C ender. He afterwards commanded the 
pard on the coast of Portugal and in the 
Channel tiU the end of 1728. From 1781 to 
• employed on the home station ; 

m 1741 he commanded the Nassau in the 
Norris, and in 

1743-3^ was with Norris as captain of tho 
fleet. Cm 19 June 1744 hewae promoted to 

bereaMdmiialof thewhite,Mid inthefollow- 

ing jnnter commanded a squadron cruisins 
in the Soundmgs for the protection of tradS 
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On 23 Ajpril 1746 he was promoted to be 
vice-cdmiial, and sent oat as oommander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean. The service was 
one of blockade and co-operation with the 
allied armies, who in the winter of 1746-7, 
haying driven the French out of Italy, invaded 
Provence ; but, after an unsuccessful attack 
on .Antibta, were obliged to retire. On 
16 July 1747 Medley was advanced to be 
vice-admiral of the red, but died, probably 
in ignorance of his latest promotion, on board 
the Russell, at Vado, on 6 Aug. 1747. His 
ortrait, ^ John Ellys, has been engraved 
y John laber, junior. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. iv. 93; commission 
and warrant books and other documents in the 
Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

. MEDLEY, JOHN (1804-1892), first 
bishop of Fredericton, New Brunswicl^son 
of George Medley of Grosvenor Place, Chel- 
sea, was bom 19 Dec. 1804. He was entered 
in November 1822 at Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, whence he graduated B.A. in 1826 in 
the second class in Uteria humanioribua. In 
the same year he was ordained deacon, and 
priest in 1829. He proceeded M.A. in the 
following year. 

For the first three years of his ministry 
he was curate of Southleigh, Devonshire ; 
in 1831 he became incumbent of St. John’s 
parish, Truro. In 1838 he was transferred 
to the vicarage of St. Thomas, Exeter, and 
in 1842 became a prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. Having proceeded D.D. 15 March 
1845, on 4 May he was consecrated to the 
bishopric of Predericton, New Brunswick. 
On 11 June he was installed in the partly 
built cathedral of that city. He had come 
to a diocese full of dissension and strife, and 
he met his difficulties with vigour. In the 
summer of 1848 he returned to England to 
raise funds for the completion of his cathedral. 
In subsequent years he only occasionally left 
his diocese to attend meetings of the bishops 
in neighbouring dioceses. On 11 June 1879, 
as oldest bishop in the Dominion, he became 
metropolitan of Canada in succession to 
Bishop Oxenden. In the summer of 1889 
he attended the Lambeth Pan-Anglican 
Conference, and was made an honorary LL.D. 
of Cambridge and D.D. of Durham. He died 
on 9 Sept. 1892, aged nearly 88. 

He was the author of the ^Episcopal Form 
of Church Government,’ 1836 ; of two volumes 
of * Sermons,’ 1846 ; and of a ‘ Commentary 
on the Book of Job,’ I860. With the Rev. 
H. J. Cornish he translated the* Homilies of 
St. John ClOTBOstom on the Corinthians ’ (vol. 
iv. of the * Library of the Fathers,’ Oxiord, 
1838). He also composed a few anthems. 


[Dr. W. Q. Eetdium’s Life of Medley, $1 
John’s, N.B., 1698; Toronto Mail, 10 Sept. 16^^ 
Colonial Church Chronicle; Footer’s Alumni 
Ozon.] C. A. H. 

MEDLEY, SAMUEL (1738-1799), bap- 
tist minister and hymn- writer, second son 
of Guy Medl^ (d. 26 Oct. 17^), was born 
at Cheshunt, Hemordshire, on 23 June 1738. 
His grandfather, Samuel Medley, had been 
in the diplomatic service, and accompanied 
the Earl of Kinnoull’s' embassy to Con- 
stantinople in 1729. His father, Guy, had 
been tutor to the Duke of Montague, and at- 
tomev-general of the Isle of St. Vincent; 
he subsequently kept a school at Cheshunt ; 
married the youngest dai^hter 0f William 
Tonge, a schoolmaster at Enfield ; and was 
an intimate friend of James Hervey (1714- 
1768) Medley was educated by 

Tonge, ms maternal grandfather, and at the 
age of fourteen was apprenticed to an oil- 
man in the city of London. In 1765, how- 
ever, he obtained his freedom on entering 
the royal navy, from which he was dis- 
charged after being severely wounded in the 
action off Cape Lagos on 18 Aug. 1769, 
while serving in Admiral Boscawen’s squa- 
dron. From 1762 to 1766 he kept a flourish- 
ing school in King Street, Soho, and became 
acquainted with Andrew Gifford fq. v.], assis- 
tant-librarian at the British Museum and 
p^tor of the particular baptist church in 
Eagle Street, Holbom, whose church he joined 
in December 1760. Gifford led him to enter 
the baptist ministry. He began preaching on 
29 Aug. 1766, and on 6 June 1767 he accepted 
a call to a congregation at Watford, Hert- 
fordshire, which had been without a minister 
since 1763. Here he was ordained on 13 July 
1768. His ministry was successful, and on 
11 Nov. 1771 he was invited to the baptist 
church in Byrom Street, Liverpool. He first 
visited Liverpool at the end of December, 
and began his stated ministry in Byrom 
Street on 16 April 1772. 

Medley’s career as a preacher in Liverpool 
was one of remarkable and increasing popu- 
larity. His meeting-house was enlarged in 
1773, and in 1789 a new and much larger 
building was erected for him in the same 
thorou^are. His old meeting-house was 
consecrated in 1792 as St. Stephen’s Ohurch. 
Medlev did a valuable work among the sea- 
men of the port of Liverpool. His methods, 
often adapM to gain the ear of this class, 
exposed him to the criticism of fastidious 
persons like Gilbert Wakefield; his daughter 
collected some of his witticisms. Hidl^y, 
who ranks him as *a great preacher,’ testifies 
to his * liberaland catholic spirit*’ His Ugh 
character and disinterested philanthropy are 
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unquestionable* Adult baptism was not an 
essentialfor membetsbip in nis church, which 
becamenraoticaJly congregational. He yearly 
vinted lx)ndon, preaching at the Surrey Ta- 
bernacle and that in Tottenham Court Koad. 
After a painful illness he died on 17 July 
1799. He married Q7 April 1762) Mary, 
daughter of William Gill, hosier, of Notting- 
ham. His portrait was painted and engrared 
by his son Samuel [q* for a volume of 
* Memoirs,' published by the latter in 1800. 

Two of Medley's sermons are printed with 
his * Memoirs ' ^1800) ; one was translated 
into Welsh. His hymns, originally printed 
on single sheets, and in the ^ Gospel Maga- 
zine ' and other publications, were collected 
in 1 . * Hymns,' &c., Bradford, 1 785. 2. ^ Hymns 
on Select Portions of Scripture,' &c., Bristol, 
1786 (this is called 2nd edit., but is a smaller 
and variant collection; it was enlarged 1787). 
3. * Hymns,' 1794. 4. * The Public Worship 
and Private Devotion . . . Assisted ... in 
Verse,' &c., 1800. Though Halley calls 
Medley * a small poet,' Mr. Stevenson speaks 
of Hhe warmth and occasional pathos' of his 
hymns, of which he specifies twenty as having 

C l considerable vogue. His daughter 
published a volume of * Original and 
Miscellaneous Poems,' Liverpool, 1807, and 
other poems in Liverpool magazines ; also a 
* Memoir,’ 1833, of her father, with appended 
hymns, ascribed to him, but many of them 
altered, and some of them by Thomas Kelly 
(1769-1864), 

[Memoirs by Samuel Medley, his son, 1800; 
Meraoirs of Gilbert Wakefield, 1804, i. 208 sq. ; 
Memoirs by Sarah Medley (his daughter), 1833; 
Thom's Liverpool Churches and Chapels, 1864, 
pp. 48 sq. ; Halley's Lancashire, 1869, ii. 479 sq.; 
Urwiek’s Nonconf. in Herts, 1884, pp, 361, 466; 
Mr. W. R. Stevenson, in Julian’s Diet, of Hymno* 
logy. 1892, pp. 112. 722.] A. G. 

MEDLEY, SAMUEL (1769-1867), 
painter and one of the founders of University 
College, London, born on 22 March 1769, 
was son of Samuel Medley (1738-1799) 
[q. V.], the baptist minister. Adopting paint- 
ing as his profession, he exhibited for the first 
time at the Royal Academy, in 1792 sending 
Last Supper.' He painted several reli- 
gious Md historical subjects, but latterly de- 
voted himself chiefly to portraiture. in which 
. considerable practice and reputa- 

tion. ^In 1806, however, he found his profession 
mjpous to his health, so he abandoned it. 
and went on the Stock ExcWge, where he 
made a comfortable income, continuing to 
paint m his leisure hours. Medley was a 
ntenber of a large baptist community in 
London, under the Rev. F. A. Cox, with 
wooBii Ixird Brougham, and some leading 


dissenters of education and position, he was 
associated in founding University CoHege, 
London, in 1826. He resided for the latter 

S ortion of his life at Chatham, where he 
ied on 10 Aug. 1867, and was buried there. 
Medley married, first, in 1792 Susannah, 
daughter of George Bowley of Bishopagate 
Street, London; secondly, in 1818, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Smallshaw of Liverpool. 
By his first wife he had three sons, William, 
Guy, and George, and three daughters, of 
whom the eldest, Susannah, married Henry 
Thompson, and was mother of Sir Henry 
Thompson, the eminent surjgeon. A large 
group of portraits, representing * The Medi- 
cal Society of London,' painted by Medley, 
is in the rooms of that society in Chandos 
Street, Cavendish ^uare, London; it has 
been engraved by 0. Branwhite [q. v.J Othei^ 
portraits by him, including one of his father, 
are in the possession of Sir Henry Thompson, 
and show a firm, powerful touch; two of 
them, representing his children, were exhi- 
bited at the winter exhibition, Burlington^ 
House, 1887. 


[Medley's Memoirof the Rev. S. Medley, 1800; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Royal Acad. Cata- 
logues; private information.] L, C. 


MEDOWS. [See also Meajiowb.] 

MEDOWS, Sir WILLIAM (1788- 
1813), general, second son of Philip Medows 
[see under Mba.dowb, Sir Philip], deputy 
ranger of Richmond Park, and Lady Frances 
Pierrepont, daughter of the Duke of Kingston, 
was bom on 81 Dec. 1738. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the 60th regi- 
ment in 1766. In 1760 he went with his 
regiment to join the allied army under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who as 
Roderick the Great’s lieutenant was defend- 
ing western Germany against the French. 
Medows remained in Germany till March 
1764. In the December of that year he 
obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 6th 
regiment of foot, exchanging in September 
1773 into the 12th light oragoons. In 1776 
Medows again exchanged into the 66th regi- 
ment of foot, which was on the point of start- 
ing for America, to act against the revolted 
colonists. He distinguished himself at the 
battle of Brandywine in 1776, and in an ex- 
pedition against Santa Lucia in 1778. He 
retwned to England in 1780, and was now 
m^e colonel ofthe 89th regiment. Medows 
held a high command in the expedition sent 

OUtunder ! . 


Cape of Good Hope in 1781. A skirmish 
PVench admii^l, Sufeeu, 
m Praya Bw on 16 April 1782, and on arriv^ 
ag at the Cape of Good Hope the ignj U.i. 
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found tliat Suffiren had antidpated them 
and landed such atronff remforcements that 
an attack would he uaeleas. Johnstone now 
decided to return to EuroM Medows^ how- 
ever. having heard that the English m the 
south of In^ were being hard pressed bv 
Ali,. sultan of Mysore, sailed with 
tl^e of the ships and a large body of trooM 
to Madras, where he arrived on 13 Feo. i 
1783. He accompanied Colonel FuUarton I 
in an ezpeditionfrom Madras against Mysore, 
but the sudden conclusion o^eace soon put 
a stop to the campaign. In September I788 
Medows received the post of commander-in- 
chief and governor at Bombay. He remained 
here till January 1790, when he was trans- 
ferred to the supreme command at Madras. 
A war with Tippoo, Hyder Ali’s son and 
successor as sultan of Mysore, had arisen, and 
Lord Cornwallis [q. v.], the governor-general, 
now instructed Medows to open the campaign. 
Starting from Trichinopoli at the head of 
fifteen thousand men on 16 June 1700, Me- 
dows crossed the frontier into Mysore, and 
advanced in a westerly direction. Earur 
and Darapuram were taken and garrisoned 
in order to maintain communications with 
Madras, and on 22 July the army arrived at 
Coimbatore, which was found evacuated by 
the enemy. The latter place was made the 
centre of operations, from which detachments 
sent out by Medows captured the fortresses 
of Falghaut and Dindigal, and occupied the 
positions of Erode and Satyamangalam; the 
two latter with Karur covering the road to 
the Gujelhuttey pass, through T^ch Medows 
hoped to advance against Seringapatam in 
October. His forces, however, had been 
much weakened by being distributed over a 
large extent of territory, and Tippw was 
thus able to fall upon the isolated English 
detachments in detail. On 18 Sept, Colonel 
Floyd was attacked at Satyamangalam and 
compelled to retreat. Erode was abandoned ; 
Darapuram was recaptured by the sultan on 
8 Oct., and the Ei^li& were again compelled 
to concentrate at Coimbatore. Medows now 
marched out in strong force with the q^ect 
of bringing on a pitched battle. But the Eng- 
lish moved too slowly to come up with their 
enemy, and at last Tippoo, having outman- 
oeuvred his opponent, crossed into English 
territory and laid siege to Trichinopoli, the 
neighbourhood of which was remorselessly 
ravaged. Medows hurried up to defend the 
city, which he reached on 14 Dec., and Tip- 
poo now retired to his own country by the 
north. Medows returned to Madras. Four 
of the border fortresses of Mysore still re- 
mained in English hands ; but theii cam- 
paign had on the whole been a failure. Lord 


Cornwallis now announced his intention of 
undertaking sole oommand of the Eng li sh 
amyinMjsore. Medows went throu^ the 
cmpaigns of 1791-2^ but in a strictly subor- 
dUnate character, and mthe planningof opera- 
tions he had no share. He led the storming 
narW which captured Nandidrug on 19 Oct. 

1791, and he commanded the r^ht coliwui' 
in the night attack on the Seringapatam re- 
doubts on 16 Feb. 1792. The mtter event 
was followed by peace. Medows resigned 
the prize-money (nearly 16,000/.) which fell 
to his share and distributed it among the 
troops. He left for England in August 

1792. On 14 Dec. of that year he was made 
a knight of the Bath, on 12 Oct. 1793 he 
was made a lieutenant-general, and in No- 
vember 1796 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 7th dragoon guards. At the 
brevet promotion of 1 Jan. 1798 he was made 
a general and received the post of governor 
of the Isle of Wight. In 1801 he succeeded 
Cornwallis for a short roace as commander- 
in-chief in Ireland. He died at Bath on 
14 Nov. 1813. 

philippart’s East India Military Calendar; 
Wilks’s History of Mysore; Mill's History of 
British India ; Dodwell and Miles's Alphabetical 
Lists of East India Company’s Civil Servants ; 
Army Lists, passim : Burke’sPeeorage ; Cornwallis 
Correspondence.] C. P. M-t. 

MEDWALI^ HENRY (//. 1486), writer 
of interludes, was chaplain to John Morton 

i q. v.]^ who was raised to the see of Canter- 
}ury m 1486. The only work of his extant 
is * Nature ; a goodly interlude of Nature 
dSpylyd by mayster Henry Medwall, c^p- 
leyn to the ryght reverend father in god 
Johan Mortom somtyme cardynall and 
archebyshop 01 Canterbury,’ b. I. folio, 36 
leaves. It is without date, place, or printer’s 
name, but was probably printed between 
1610 and 1620 by John Kastell, the su^ 
posed author of the interlude entitled 'The 
Nature of the Four Elements.’ In the 
British Museum copy, from the Garrick col- 
lection, are bound up two duplicate leaves 

S . i. and ii.) ' Nature ’ was produced before 
orton in Henry VU’s reign, and is thus 
one of the most ancient of our moralities or 
moral plays. Bale states that it was trans- 
lated mto Latin. Another interlude not 
now extant, but ascribed to Medwall, ' Of 
the Finding of Trutl^ carried away by 
Ignorance and HypocnW,’ was diversified 
by the introduction of a fool, an innovation 
which commended it to Henry VIll when 
it was produced before him at Richmond, 
Christmas 1616. Apart firom this feature 
the piece was misliked, and the king ' de- 
part^ before the end to hys bhandir^ 
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[CoUWf Dittmatie Fottiy, i. 69, U. 217-24; 
Wavton*! ffiit of Poatryi A. Hazlitt, ill. 189, 
292; Amei^t Tjpomph. Antiq. ed. Horbart; 
Tmm, BIU. Bnt. a.T. Medwi^iu.] T. 8. 

MEDWDT THOMAB (1788-1860). 
biompW of Shellej, and author of a journal 
oftne * Ocnymations of Lord Bjron/ waabom 
atHon^m, 20 March 1788 (pariah regiaterV 
waa third aon of Thomaa Charlea Mea- 
win, of a ^d Suaaex family, by Mary, 
daughter of John Pilfold, and firat oouain to 
ElUabethPilfold, the mother of Percy Bya^e 
Shelley. Medwin waa educated at Sion 
Houae, Brentford, whither Shelley followed 
him, and aa boya they apent moat of their 
vacationa together at Horaham. Medwin 
entered the army early in life, and on 16 Sept. 
1818 became a lieutenant in 24th dragoon 

guarda. Later on he went with hia regiment 
to India, where he had numeroua adventurea, 
probably the baaia, more or leaa alight, of 
those anerwarda deacribed in * The Angler in 
Widea.* About this time he published anony- 
moualy two short poema, called ^ The Pin- 
darriea ’ and * Sketonea in Hindooatan,* but 
they attracted no notice. From 26 July 1819 
he remained for sereral yean on half-pay, 
with the rank of captain, and, after haying 
apparently aenred in the lat life-guards (title- 
page to Angkr in Waki) finally quittM the 
service. 

In the autumn of 1821 he went to Italy 
for his healthy and joined the party of liten^ 
Englishmen then living in Tuscany. At I’isa 
Bhmley introduced him as his oouain and 
sohoouellow to Byron [q. t. 1 who had hired 
Pslasso Lanfranohi. Medwin stayed at 
Pisa from 20 Nov. 1821 until 16 March 1822, 
and, after a viMt to Rome, again firom 16 until 
98 of the following August, during which 
time he was constantly in Byron's society 
and took notes of his talk. OnlByron's death 
In 1894 Medwin, who waa then in Switier- 
Isod, published a 'Journal of the Oonveraa- 
Uons of Lord Byron,' and the book excited 
great Interest, being republiehed in Paris 
and New York, ana trandated into French 
and German before the end of the year. At 
home it created conetderahle oontrovenr, 
eepeeiallv over the etatements made therein 
in nfard to Ledy Byron feee article and 
letter ' Hairovieiwta ' in HledhsoofTt 
JiqpiMtftis, xvL 585-40), eome impugning 
Meoirin'e veracity or hia reodlleotion, others 
hMkm that Byraa, with his love of half 
myetUrlBgoonfidittoes, had deliharately mis- 
led mt. 8<: end 

P noms w n Wuenn in iVbefet Atkbr mwmm ^ 
nvii. November laM). J^rron1iAi«id,lfob. 
bonsa, wrote apampnlet oonUadleting some 
eflledwinbaiatm^ Bonibiy^^ bad 


fiercely attacked 'Don Juan' in his 'Vision 
of Judgment,’ and had been roughly handled 
in the 'Journal,' treated Medwm as an 
authentic chronicler, and, denouncing the 
' impudent lies’ in the volume, declare the 
liar to be Byron, ' and not his blunderbuss, 
who had oiw let off what it was charged 
with' (see I&ttthet, Cforreivondenoe with 
Catherine BowleSf edited by Dowden, p. 76 ; 
also Soitthbt's letter to the Courier y dated 
Keswick, 8 Dec. 1824). 

In 1828 Medwin had brought out a 
dramatic poem on the subject of the ' Wander- 
ing Jew,’ published anonymously in London. 
He spent much of his time travelling on the 
continent, and in 1826 married, in Italy, 
Anne, baroneaa Hamilton of Sweden, by her 
first marriage Countess of Stainfort or Stam- 
ford. B^er he had two daughters, who worb 
bom in Florence, and afterwur^ married to 
Italian noblemen. He soon fell into debt, de- 
serted his wife, and led an unsettled life. But 
he continued his literary work, and in 1838 
wrote a memoir of Shelley, afterwu^ ex- 
panded into a life of the poet. He also made 
nimself a fair classical scholar, and trans- 
lated the ' Agamemnon ’ into English verse. 
He moved about for some time between 
England and the continent, engaged in 
various literary schemes, and contributed to 
the ' Athenieum ' and other periodicals. After 
mnding some twenty years in retirement at 
Heidelberg he returned to Hondiam, where 
he died in his brother’s house in the Carfax, 
on 2 Aug. 1869. His wife, who was bom in 
London on 26 Feb. 1788, died in Siena on 
28 June 1868. 

His published works are: 1. 'The Pindar- 
ries/ a poem, afterwards affixed to the 'Angler 
in Wales.' 2. 'Sketches in Hindoostan,and 
other poems.' 8. 'Ahasueros the Wanderer,* 
a dramatic legend in six parts, London, 1823. 
4. 'Journal of the Conversations of Lord 
Byron, noted during a residence with his 
Lordship at Pisa in the years 1821 and 1822,’ 
London, 1824. 6. 'The Agamemnon of iEs- 
chylns, translated into E^lish yerro/ Lon- 
don, 1882. 6, ' A Memoir of Percy Bysshe 
I Sheiley,’ published in the ' Shelley Papers,* 
‘ London, 1883. 7. ' The Angler in Wides, 
or Days and Nights of Spoitamen,’ 2 vola. 
L on d on, 1884. 8. ' Lady Singletoii, or the 
World a» it it,* a novel in 8 vola. London, 
1843. 9.'TbeLifeofFeroyByaBbe8hall^ 
9 vidi. Imdon, 1847. 

[The aalhofities for If advinb life are very 
meegre; Alhevyb Monthly lIlMtsnUd Bonham 
Jcnfeal. Beelember 1849; Honhan Eaptm, 
19 Aag. I8M ; DaUawayb HkA of the We«4m 
XHvIsmofSasna^ edited by CbMrrigbt, vdLB. 
pi. b. p. 148 {ohricMly wrong as to dole «f 
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birth) ; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. ▼. 161, and 
6th ser. ri. 293; Army Lists, 1816, 1820; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] T. B. S. 

.MEDWYN, Lobd. [See Fobbes, Johb 
Ha.t, 17767-1854, Scottish judge.] 

MEE, ANNE (1776 P-1861), miniature 
painter, eldest child of JohnFoldsone [q.T.]* 
was educated at Madame Pomier’s school in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, where she gave 
early proofs of artistic talent. She began 
to practise when yery young, and her father 
dying prematurely, she became the sole sup- 
port of her family. Miss Foldsone received 
much royal and aristocratic patronage ; and 
Walpole, in his letters to Miss Berry of 1790 
and 1791, mentions that she is at Windsor, 

* painting portraits of all the princesses to 
*b6 sent to all the princes upon earth,’ and 
complains that she will not complete com- 
missions for which she has been paid, having 
(as he has discovered) a mother and eight 
brothers and sisters to maintain. She mar- 
ried Joseph Mee, a man who * pretended to 
both family and fortune, without being pos- 
sessed of either’ (Edwabds, Anecdotes of 
Painting , p. 110). The prince r^nt gave 
Mrs. Mee much employment in painting por- 
traits of fashionable beauties, and many of 
these are now at Windsor. Some of her 
portraits were engraved in the * Court Maj^ 
sine,’ ^La Belle Assembl^e,’ and similar 
periodicals, and in 1812 she commenced a 
serial publication, ’ Gallery of Beauties of 
the Court of George III,’ with her own por- 
trait prefixed, but only a single number was 
issuea. Mrs. Mee exhibited occasionally at 
the Royal Academy between 1816 and 1637. 
She died at Hammersmith, 28 May 1661, 
aged, according to the * Gentleman’s Maga- 
sme,’ 76, but more probably over 80. 

Mrs. Mee’s early miniatures are well drawn 
and executed, but those of her later rime, 
which are on a oompararively large scale, 
are meretiicioiis in character and of poor 
quality. A memoir of her, with a portrait 
engrav^ by H. R. Cook, appeared in the 

* Lady’s Monthly Museum,’ January 1814. 
She W a son, A. P. Mee, who practised 
as an arohitact, and exhibit^ at the Hc^ai 
Academy from 1624 to 1887. 

[Redgrays’bDiet.ol Artists ; GravasTs Diet, of 
AftiiU. 1760-1680 ; ClaytoB’a Englirii Female 
Artists, 1876 ; OeoL Mag. 1861, ii. 202 ; Notes 
sad Queries. Sid am. vtiL 288. 424. and 7tb ser. 
T. 888,484; Conespoiidsaee of Hones Walpole. 
eA CttBBiiigliam, voL ii.] F. M. O'D. 

MEEHAN, dlARLBS PATRICK 
(1612-1690),^anthor and translator, was bora 
etl4lQfOBtBritouiBtrael> Dublin, on 13 Jnly 
1812. Ha iMilviA bb aas^ adnearioa al 


Ballymahon, co. Loi^ord, the native 
of his parents. In 18% he went to the Irish 
Cathoue OoUege, Rome, where he studied rill 
he was ordained priest in 1884. Returning 
to Dublin in the same year he was appointed 
to a curacy at Rathdrum, CO. Wicklow. After 
nine months he was transferred to a curacy 
at the parish church of Safnts Michael and 
John, Dublin. In that position he continued 
rill his death, which took place on 14 March 
1890. Verses by Meehan appeared in the 
Dublin ^ Nation ^newspaper under the pseu- 
donym of ’Olericna,’ and he wrote many 
artides in Roman catholic periodicals, some 
of which were amplided and republished. 
He was a member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. Most of Meehan’s productions were 
in connection with Irish ana Roman catholic 
subjects, and intended for« popular reading. 
They principally consisted of translations 
and hiBtori(^ compilations. His transla- 
tions included the following; ^History of the 
Gferaldines, Earls of Desmond,’ from the Latin 
of O’Dilly [see Dalt or O’Dalt, Daniel or 
DominioJ, 1847 ; Manzoni’s ' La Monaca di 
Monza,’ a continuation of the 'Promessi 
Sposi,’ 1847 ; * Life of Franoiz Kirwan, Bishop 
oi Killala,’ from the Larin of Lynch, 1648 ; 
* Lives of the most Eminent S<mlptor8 anu 
Architects of the Order of Saint Dominic,’ 
from the Italian of Marchese, 2 vols. 1862. 
Meehan’s chief compilations were as follows : 
1. * History of the Oonfederation of Kilkenny,’ 
12mo, 1846. 2. * Rise and Fall of Irish Fran- 
ciscan Monasteries, and Memoirs of the Irish 
Hierarchy in the Seventeenth Century,’ 1869. 
8. ^Fate and Fortunes of Hugh O’NeiU, Earl 
of Tyrone, and Rory O’Donel, Earl of Tyr- 
connel/ 1870. (K most of these works, all 
of which appeared at Dublin, cheap editions 
were published there from time to time, but 
generally without datee. Meehan editra in 
1888 and 1884 Davies’s ’Eways,’ James’s 
Olarenoe Mangan’s essays and poems, ’ An- 
thologia Germanics,’ and translations of Irish 
songs by Munster authors. He also re-edited 
Madden’s ’ Literary Remains of the United 
Irishmen,’ 1867. 

[Pnwoal information; Irish Monthly, 1888: 
Catholie World, September 1880; notes supplied 
by P. A SUI^ esq., of IMltn ] J. T. Q. 

miiTgg, Six JAMES (1778-1886), pub- 
lic servant, bora in 1778, entered the p^lic 
service in the eommiseariat department in 
1796, end was employed by Lo^ Keith in 
eolleering stmlies in Sicily for the Eeyprieit 
expedition oflwO. Hewaeefeerwnrdiaeera- 
to savnnl fleg^ifieen on the Madfiter- 
naeea aMSon, and in 1880 was epfoii^ 
eomntralkr of the vietnaUiiig and tiiMpafI 
MTviaas at admiralty; 
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In 1841 lie wis employed hy government 
to collect inibnnalion of t^ cost and supply 
of agricultural produce at various ports in 
the north of Europe. His report was printed 
hy oommaiid of parliament m the following 
yeari and farmed part of the material upon 
which Sir Robert Peel based his free-trade 
measure of 1846. 

On his retirement £rom the public service 
Meek received the honour of knighthood, 
8 Feb. 1861. He died at his residence, Ilfra- 
combe, Devonshire, of which county he was m 
the commission of the peace, on 18 May 1866. 

Meek married twice : first, a daughter of 
Edwaid Brown, lieutenant KN. ; secondly, 
in 1862 a daughter of Dr. Grant of Jamaica. 

r^yal Kalendar, 1831, 1861 ; London Gasette, 
8 Feb. 1861 ; Ann. Beg. 1860, App. p. 266 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1860, ii. 246 ; Pari. Papers, H. 0., 1842, 
▼oh xL No. 7.1 J. M. R. 

MEEKE, Mbs. MARY (d. 1816 P), novel- 
ist, seems to have been the wife of the Rev. 
Francis Meeke (B.A. OhrisPs College, Cam- 
bridge, 1773, and M.A. 1776), who published 
a volume of poems in 1/82 (iVotes and 
Queriei, 8rd ser. ii. 229). She be^n her pro- 
lific career as a novelist in 1705, when she 
published * Count St. Blaneard,* in 8 vols., 
and continued her labours for more than 
twenty years. In October 1816 there died 
at Jomison Hall, Staffordshire, Maiy, widow 
of ^e Rev. FVancis Meeke, who may perhaps 
be identified with the novelist. 

Mrs. Meeke naively reoonunends novelists, 
before planning a work, to consult their 
publisher as to how they may best satis^ 
Uie prevailinffpublic taste {Midntpht WeJh 
pret) Feraonally, she apparently fol- 
lowed this plan with some aueoeas. Al- 
though her i^ts are commonplace, and her 
literary style poor, and her characters only 
f^Uy reflect oontemporaiy manners, she 
had some distinguished readers. Macaulay 
'all but Imewy Lady Trevelyan writes, 
* Mit. Meeke's romances by bean,’ but, de- 
spite his liking for them, he relegated Mia. 
Hei^e to the position of his favourite among 
the bad novel-writers, and agreed in his aie- 
erilieism * that they were one just like 
aBOther, turning on Urn ibrtunes of some 
young man in a very low rank of lilb who 
fvenUudly proves to m the eon of a duke’ 
(Tbiwtav, J 4 ^^MaeeHlay,voLl) Mias 
IQtfiHd was also a reader of Mra. Meeke's 
worhs In her youth, and b har old age re- 
read al haat ida of them (JRTelm and 
7th ear. Ik 4061 

The dtlsi of the novela publislied uadae 
bar own name (an In 8 vein, nalese ether- 
iiitealaaad)iiei l.^OMintSiBlancarlor 
IlmPli^udMJudga^’ITOfiu K^XheAAay 


of dugny,* 1796. 8. < Palmira and Ermance,’ 
1797. 4. < Ellesmere,’ 1799. 6. < Which is 
the ManP’ 4 vols. 1801. 6. ^Midnight 

Weddings,’ 1802. 7. * A Tale of Afystery, 
or Selina,’ 1803. 8. * Amazement 1 ’ 9. ‘ The 
Old Wife and Youim Husband.’ 10. * Murray 
House.’ 11. 'The Nme Days' Wonder.’ 1804. 
12. 'Ellen, Heiress of the Castle,’ 1807. 
18. ' Matrimony the Height of Bliss or Ex- 
treme of Misery,’ 4 vols. 1811. 14. 'Con- 
science,’ 4 vols. 1814. 16. 'Spanish Cam- 
paigns, or the Jew,’ 1816. Probably pos- 
thumously published were : 16. ' The Veiled 
Protectress, or the IVfysterious Mother,’ 1818 ; 
another edition, 1819. 17. ' What shall be, 
shall be,’ 1828. 

Mrs. Meeke idso translated from the 
French ; ' Lobenstein Village,’ by Augustus 
La Fontaine, 4 vols. 1804 ; ' Julian, or My 
Father s House, by Ducray Dumenil, 4 vols. 
1807 ; ' The Unpublished Correspondence of 
Madame du Denand,’ 1810, 2 vols. ; ' Eliza- 
beth, or the Exiles of Siberia,’ by Madame 
de Cottin, 1817. In 181 1 she completed the 
translation by Mrs. Collyer [q v.] of Klop- 
stock’a ' Messiah ’ (another ed. 1821). 

Mrs. Meeke has been identified with the 
writer who assumed the pseudonym of Ga- 
brielli (Notes and Queries^ 2nd ser. i. 138) 
and published: ' The Mysterious Wife,' 1797 ; 
'The Mysterious Husband;’ 'Harcourt,’ 
1799; 'Independence,’ 1802; 'Something 
Odd,’ 1804; 'Something Strange,’ 1806; 
'Laughton Priory,’ 1809; and 'Stratagems 
Defeated,’ 1811; all in four volumes except- 
ing 'Something Odd,’ which was in three. 
Miss Mitford assigned to her ' Anecdotes of 
the Altamont Family.’ 

[Watt's Bibl BriL ; Biog. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1810.] E L. 

MEEN, HENRY (d. 1817), classical 
scholar, a native of Norfolk, was entered as 
a siur at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
on 9 Oet 1761, and graduated B.A. 1766, 
M.A. 1769. and BJ). 177a He became a 
fellow of kis ooUege (ef. Hut MSS, Comm, 
lOtk Rsn. App. pi. iv.p.28). Having been 
ordained in toe English ehuro^ he was ap- 
pointed to a minor oanonry in St Paul s 
ilathedral; instituted to the rectory of St 
NieholasCfele Ablm, with St Ni^olu Olave, 
London, on 60 April 1792; andoollatad on 
18 Nov. 1795 aa prsbandary of Twyfbrd in 
8t Paul'a Cathedral, whera be also neld the 
offioa of laetmar. Ho obtained no other 
profennent, and thaae posts felt him aapfe 
tuna far Utoniy pvmna. Ho diad at tha 
lactoiy, Broad imoet HOI, London, 8 Jan. 
1617,aMd7K Tho titloof •Litife Mm’ 
waa appliid to hfei by Qooifa StOfvoBi^ who 
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described him as * confused and irreflpilar in 
all his undertakings/ possesring muon learn- 
ing but lacking method and constancy of 

S ation, BO tut he was * always employed 
ut doinj^ an^hing.’ 

Meen published, while an undergraduate, 
a poem in blank verse, called * Happiness, a 
Poetical Essay,’ London, 1766, which he 
afterwards wished his friends to forget. In 
1780 he * revised, corrected, and completed, 
as coadjutor and editor,’ the unfinished 
translation of Apollonius Rhodius, by the 
Rev. Francis Fawkes [q. v.], and super- 
intended its publication for the widow’s 
benefit. To it he annexed his own inde- i 
pendent version of the * Rape of Helen, or 
the Origin of the Trojan War,’ by Coluthus, 
which was afterwards included in the ^ Works 
of the Greek and Roman Poets’ (vol. v.), 
the * British Poets ’ (vol. Ixxzviii.), and in 
the collections of Anderson (vol. xiii.) and 
of Chalmers (vol. xx.) His other works 
were * A Sermon before the Association of 
Volunteers,’ 1782 ; * Remarks on the Cas- 
sandra of Lycophron,' 1800, and ^ Succisivie 
Operne, or Selections from Ancient Writers, 
with Translations and Notes/ 1816. Gilbert 
Wakefield describes him as * pacific, gentle, 
unassuming,’ and maks of him in his * Cor- 
respondence with Charles JamesFox,’p.l77, 
as having studied the writings of Lycophron 
more than any man living. When Meen 
told Dr. Parr that he purposed undertaking 
an edition of Lycophron^ works, Parr severely 
remarked that * many books have been well 
edited by men who were no scholars.’ His 
criticisms on Ijyoophron appeared in the 
* European Magazine^ from 1796 to 1813, but 
his complete translation was never publi^ed, 
and was sold with his books and manuscripts 
by Sotheby on 17 March 1817 and four tol- 
1 owing days. He corrected the proofs of 
Bishop Percy’s * Blank Verse before Milton,’ 
a worK which was destroyed in the fire at 
the printing-office of Messrs. Nichols, and 
was employed to collect and pass through 
the press a volume ofpoems, entitled’ Alonzo 
and Cora,’ bv Mrs. Elizabetb Soot of Edin- 
burgh, which came out in 1801. J. P. Mal- 
colm, when engaged in oomptling the ’Lon- 
diniiun Redivivum/ obtained through Meen 
permission to consult the aichtyes of St. 
Paul’s CsthadraL Many letten from him to 
Bishop Pmj are in Nichols’s ’ Illustrations 
of Literature’ (rii. 88-68). 

fOeat Mag. 1817, pt L pn. 86-7 ; Le Heve’a 
Fli^iL 448; Barkers Famana, foL L p. zzzi, 
and ii 888-7 : NlehoU'alllastr.or Utsratofa, vH. 
§..88; Maleoln’B Load. Bedivivam, voL L Praf. , 
pp. ii. iv, 848-8: in f s tf i a a rin n froai the Ber. Dr. 
IW BnmaaMCiillOambf;) W. F. a I 


MEESON, ALFRED (1808-1885), aidii- 
tect and tnarejOT, son of Edward Meeson 
and Elizabeth Collins, his wife, was born on 
4 April 1808 at 67 Aldermanbuir, London. 
He was educated in London, and spent 
earlier part of his life in private practice as 
architect and surveyor in Wakefield, York- 
shire. In 1842 he came to London at the 
request of Sir Charles Barry [q. v.], to super- 
intend the constructional and engineering 
details of the new houses of parliament, and 
continued to act as Barry’s oonfldential assist- 
ant until the completion of the work. In 1863 
he was i^pointea engineer in charge of the 
houses of parliament, with a residenoe in the 
building. On the abolition of thatjmthe 
continued in private practioe at .">3 Pall Mall. 
Meeson had a great reputation as a surveyor 
and consult^ engineer, and was emploved on 
the intemationalexhibitionsof 1861 and 1862, 
and on the erection of Covent Garden Theatre, 
the Albert Hall, and other important public 
works. He was architect to tne first Alex- 
andra Palace on MuswMl Hill, and on its 
destruction by fire was joint architect of the 
new building. Meeson died unmarried on 
12 Jan. 1885, at 4 Harley Road, South Hamp- 
stead, London. 

[Private information.] L. C. 

MEETKERKE, EDWARD (1690- 
1657), divine, born in St. Botolph, Aiders- 
gate, and baptised in the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars, London, on 29 Sept. 1690 
{liegisterSf ed. Moens, p. 49), was only son 
of Sir Adolphus van Meetkerke (1628-1691) 
of Brussels, ambassador to England from the 
States-General, by his second wife, Margaret 
(1649-1694), daughter of John Liohtervelde 
of Flanders (Bbbbt, OeneahoieSf ’Hertford- 
shire/ 190). He was eduoated on the 
foundation at Westminater School, whence 
he was elected to Christ Cburcl^ Oxford, in 
1606, and matriculated on 10 Jan. 160^7 

g 'oeruB, Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714, iii. 099). 

e graduated B.A. in 1610, wae chosen 
student, and became ’ a meet careful tutor’ 
in hia college. In 1618 he proceeded M.A,, 
wae inoofpofated M.A.atOambridgein 1617, 
and received the B.D. deme at Oxford with 
license to preach on 10 ^ne 1620. He be- 
came D.D. on 26 May 1626. Meetkerke was 
elected to the regiueprofeaeorahip of Hebrew 
at Oxford on 8 Nov. 1620 (Li Nin, Fa$Ht 
iiL514). Hensigned itml626aponbetii|[ 


proeentM to the wall endowed leetagf of 
fceeton, Hampahlroi On 9 Jan. 1681 he wae 
inetalled pehendaiy of Wineheeter (A fiL 
86). Unw the parliament he waedefrifid 
of hie etall end retired to hie roetoiy, whm 
he died in Augnet 1687, nod wie buried is 
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Ai nIUli of tihe ebftneel of the dboxch. 
Haviog iabrnted his ^tWe estate and 
luMidha otoDertT in Hanipidiire« he died oom- 
(cf. his wiU registered in 
K b* 0. 322, Ruthen). By his wife Ba> 
hasa, daughtw of the Rev. Dr. More, who 
•nmTedmm, he had a son, Adolf (1628- 
1664), M.A. of Christ Ohipch, Oxford, and 
a daughter, Frances, married to Nathaniel 
Xaper or Napier. 

There are some poems 1^ Meetkerke in 
the Oxford collections of lol9 on the death 
of Anne, aueen of James I, and of 1625 on the 
death of James himself and on the marriage 
of Charles 1. The first-mentioned poem is 
in Latin ; the two latter are in Hebrew. 

[Welch’s Alumni Wsstmon. 1862, p. 75; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. od. Bliss, 1. 428 ; Burke's 
Luidsd Gently, 6th ed.; Clutterbuck's Hert- 
foirdshire, iii. 672; Gasaans's Hertfordshire, 

' Odsey Hundred,' p. 166.] G. G. 

MEGQOT or MEQOOTT, RICHARD 
(d. 1692), dean of Wmchester, was a native 
of Surrey. He was admitted as a pensioner 
to Queens’ College, Cambridge, on 4 March 
1650, and graduated B.A. in 1658, M.A. m 
1667, and D.D. in 1668. From 17 Nov. 1668 
to 1^ he was vicar of Twickenham, being 
at the same time rector of St. Olave's, South- 
wark. He was appointed canon of Windsor 
on 18 July 1677, and on 9 Oct. 1679 he was 
installed dean of Winchester. As chaplain 
in ordinary be preached several times before 
the court at Wnitehall, Hampton Court, and 
Windsor. James II, when at Winchester in 
September 1685, * lodged at the dean's (Dr. 
Maggot)* (Evblth, JhaiyAl 288). Evelyn 
hem several sermons by Meggot, and espe- 
ciillv oommends one preach^ on 7 March 
1684 as an ‘inoompamble sermon ... on 
Hebrews zii. 16 * (m. il 196, cf. ii. 7, 20^ 
968). He seems to have pass^ much of his 
time in London, and to have been on bad 
terms with the canons at Winchester. 

Msmt died on 7 Deo. 1692, and was 
burieaia Windsor Cb^L In the funend 
•srsscm sieaebiNl on him by Dean Sherlock 
atTwidtenbamon 10 Dee. 1692 the preacher 
MwM: * He was abundantlv fhr- 
nlebed with all good learning, both rar use 
and ornament. ... He had true and clear 
aotlone of mligion. and he was master of 
tham. He knew whv be believed anything, 
and wii neither pn^udMl nor imposed on 
hf nopdar omnlona. ... He was an ad- 
auvaWo frasMTi not ftw noiai and inaga, 
but lbrwelldi geitnd ,uiefd,pioas disoonrsaa, 
deUveied wS eft that heooming gravity, 



printed together in 1699. Several of his 
letters are in Winchester Cathedral library. 

TTfiftlUe twice painted MegTOt’s portrait. 
In one case it was enmved by White, in 
the other by Loggan. The latter engraving 
is described as ‘mie and very rare.* 

[Grange's Biog. Hist, of Endand, iii. 268 ; 
Wilford's Memorials of Eminent Persons, p. 277 ; 
Lb Neve's Fasti Bodes. Angl. iii. 22, 404 ; Luard's 
Grad. Gant, abridged, 1669-1823; Newcourt’s 
Bepert. Eccl. Lond. i. 768 ; Lysons's Enviroiu of 
London, iii. 686 ; Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), 
iii. 899, note, iv. 832; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Evans’s 
Gat. Engrav^ Portraits, pp. 229, 276 , informa- 
tion from Queens' College, Cambridge, and from 
the Dean of Winchester.] 0. Le G. N. 

MEGOOTT, JOHN (1714-1789), miser. 
[See Elwbs.] 

MEIDEL, CHRISTOPHER (/. 1687- 
1708), Quaker, a Norwegian by birth, was 
educated at Oopenhagen. He came to Eng- 
land about 168o as chaplain to Prince George 
of Denmark (Bbyxn), and was appointed 
minister of the Danish congregation in Well- 
close Squm, ^tcliffe, in 16^. He was soon 
troubled in his conscience by the fact that 
he * administered the sacrament to persons 
who were no way bettered thereby,’ and con- 
se^ently he rehnquished thechargra. Al^ut 
1696, he iMgan preaching to an independent 
congr^tion in Nightingale Lane, East 
Smithneld, but after holaing the post for 
some years he grew oonfirmea in his doubts, 
and eventually joined the quakers (Bevan 
says about 16^). At the time, be was living 
at Stratford, am supported his family by 
manual labour. On 24 Feb. 1701, Meidel took 
part in a notable dispute at Green’s Cofiee- 
nouse, Finob Lane, between Benjamin Reach 
fq. v0» * baptist, and Richard Claridge [q. v.] 
In November he accompanied Clari^ on a 
series of meetings in Hertfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire. In September 1705, they 
attended t^ buri^ of a quatoess, which 
look place in Barking ohurrajard (by direc- 
tion of her son), and they protei^ that she, 
beiim unbaptM, or ezoommuiiioate, had no 
noed of oeremonies. Meidel addreesed a large 
orowd over her grave, but the vicar's son 
thrust him outof the ehurehyard. He again 
spoke to many hundreds * by the sign-poet of 
the Anchor and Ckow,’ The sameyear Meidel 
issued * An Address to my Neighbours and 
otbots in and about Stiiuldrd, near Bow, 
Essex, assembled to dsnoe on the 1st of tho 
8rd month, called Mayday.’ 

Moidsl WM soon afUrwnids imprisoned. 
On 4 July 1706 he wrote from Ghsimsfoid 
gaol ^ An Addnm to the Osaisli end Nor- 
wagisn LnUMren Cbnreh in Lnndon.* This 
isprinledinaDsniihtmniletion byhinmsif 
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his Danisli rendering of W. Dell’e <1Veat- 
ue on Baptiem/ London, 1706. An Englkh 
Tterrijm appeared in ^ The IriBh Friend.’ Inh 
he«ffiTeB^ xeaeona for joining the eociety, 
and takes affectionate l^ye S his former 
conmntion. 

Meidsl became a Quaker minister, and 
about 1708 visited Fnedrickstadt and other 
towns in Holstdn, where the Friends were 
Buffering persecution. In trayelling through 
France he was arrested, detained at Pont 
and St. Lys, and finally carried to Paris. 
There he was brought through the streets 
chained to other prisoners, and preached re- 
l^tance to the people standing by, who 
mely offered him money, which he refused. 
On 22 Aug. 1708 he wrote to William Sewel 
[q. y.] from the Grand CMtelet, asking for 
* money to be remitted. 

Meidel seems to have died abroad, as the 
registers at Devonshire House contain no 
record of his death. 

Besides the above translations, Meidel 
also published both French and Danish ver- 
sions of Penn*8 ^ Key Opening a Way . . . 
to Discern the Difference,’ &c., in 1701 and 
1705 respectively. Of his Daniil translation 
of Barclay’s ^Apology,’ the Meeting for 
Sufferings, in a minute, 11 Jan. 1717, ordered 
five hundred copies to be printed The 
earliest edition known is 1738. It was re- 
printed at Stavanger, 1848. * Directions to 
collect matter for a genera] History of the 
Progress of Truth in our Age,’ fol., I7O6, and 
’ A Preface to the Reader,’ inserted in the 
third part of * Piety Promote, in a collection 
of the dying sayings of many of the people 
called quakers,’ by John Tomkins [q.y.],1706, 
12mo, are also by Meidel. 

[Piety Promoted, pt. z. 2nd edit. Iw J. G. 
Bevan, 1811, pp. liUvii.; Journal of Thomas 
Story, NewcaAIe, 1747, p. 496; The Irish 
Friend, Belfast, 1837, No. 6, ii. 36 : Smith's 
Oat. i. 184, ii. 172.] 0. F. 8. 

MIcrKT.Te, ANDREW a7ig^l811),inill. 
w^ht and inventor of tne thra8hiim-m»- 
chine, bom in 1719, was son of James Mikle, 
who went to Holland on behalf of Andrew 
Fleieher of Salton to gain a knowledge of 
the art of making pot barley [see FtBiOHBB, 
Avdbsw, 1656-17161. Andrew estaUisbed 
himself as a millwiigat at Houston Mill, near 
Dudiar, and in HW, in ooBdnnetkm with 
Bohart llackell, obtain^ a patet (No. 696) 
for a fSw dressing grain. 

MeiUe’s chief inyenlaon wee ^ well- 
knowB dmm thmehing-macb ine, which ean- 
nol be dated earlier iImb 1764. Biz years 
befon that date to had, howgfes; eonstrni^ 
a eonelalely diftrent tiw ii8ti|fc 
which saiBia to hate toanldentiaai with one 


patented in 1784 hj Miehad MensieB [q. y*] 
A trial of Meikla’a first machine plsee 
in February 1778 before a number of fomers 
in the nei^bouriioo^ who ap^ded tiheir 
names to a report printed in Wight’s ‘Pre- 
sent State of Agnoultuie in Scotland,’ ii. 
491. Among them was Gisoim Bennie of 
Phantassie, East Lothian, fouer of John 
Rennie [q. y.], the enginee^who eenred an 
apprentibeahip to Meikle. llie itochine was 
I not successful, and nothing more is heard of it. 

About 1784 Francis Einloeh, a gentleman 
farmer of Qilmerton, East Lothian, while 
trayelling in Northumberland, saw a thrash- 
ing-machine at Wark, and on retoming home 
he caused a model to be ma le. Alter re- 
peated trials, aU of which wen, unsuccessful, 
it was sent in 1784 to Meikle’n shop, where it 
was tried at a l^h velocity aud again failed, 
the machine being destroyed in ue experi- 
ment. Meikle saw where the fault lay, and 
conceived the idea of a drum strong enough 
to run at a great speed, armed with fixed 
scutchers or beaters, which should beat and 
not rub out the grain, as the previous ma- 
chines had done. Einloeh also used a drum, 
but made in a different way, and a oontio- 
versv respecting Meikle’s mdebtedness to 
Kinloch followed (cfi Famgri Magasmt^ 
Edinburgh, December 1811, p. 488; Johk 
S uiBZBrv, Beply to an Addrtu to tAo FubUo 
... on ... f As Thrashin^Machine)* It has 
also been alleged that Meikle only adapted 
the well-known flax-scutching mill for the 
purpose of thrashing grain, and it is not unim- 
portant to point out that the words ’ scutchers’ 
and ’ scutching ’ are used throi^out his speci- 
fication. J. A. Ransome p[mpUimenU of 
AgrvsultuTo^g, 14^ gives a series of diagrams 
showing the exact form of the * beater8,’as they 
are now called, upon which the efficiency of 
Meikle’s machiiie depends. 

Meikle communicated his ideas to his 
second aom George, then residiim at Alloa, 
who in February 1786 completea a machine 
for Mr. Stein, a large distiller and former at 
KUbeggie. Clackmannanshire. Inthe follow- 
ing year Andrew Meikle made a machine to 
be worked by horses for George Rennie. He 
took out a patent for the invention in 1788 
(No. 1645), out it was for England only, no 
application being made for aSoottiah patent, 
beemiae to had destroyed his right to a valid 
patent for SeoUiiid by pnbUdy uaiiig his in- 
vention before miking nis appUestloB. Ha 
seems to have eommmiesd tne manofoetim 
ef Unisliiwg»mBchtnes as a bnsinsts in 1769 

e shfoedmtiBeinentm ttodbsfoJfiweBfos 
1760, p. 211). ^Inallltniinnriil 
perts, and in the principle of iteeomtrMStioni 
Ciiwsiui as it came from ttohandbef Us 
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inYentor’ (Low, ElmenU of Practical Agri~ 
ciUturOf 4w edition, p. 188). 

A humofoni in the form of a dia- 
logue between the flail and the thrashing- 
mlfthtfiA wae written and circulated about 
1787. The following is a specimen 

When round my axletree I reel, 

Wi* men, wind, nout, or watdvwheel. 

In twenty minutes, or I'm a deil. 

I’ll clean mair strae 
Than yon, if ye will thrash it weel. 

In a hail day. 

* Nout ' is * neat,* or cattle. The entire 
poem is printed in the ' Farmers* Magazine,’ 
1810, xi. C3. 

He does not seem to hawe derived much 
pecuniary benefit from his invention. In 
1800 a subscription for his relief was started 
by Sir John Sinclair and others, and upwards 
01 1,600/. was raised. A list of the BiH)scrip- 
tions is given in the 'Farmors* Magazine ’for 
December 1810, pp. 465, 620, and it appears 
that only 86/. was given in England, of 
which 21/. was subscribed by two of his 
friends, James Watt and John Rennie. 

Meikle was also the inventor of a method 
of rapidly furling the sails of windmills 
to prevent damage by sudden squalls (see 
Bbown, General new qf the Agriculture of 
Yorkf 1709, p. 61). In Smoaton's* Reports* 
(ii. 4211 there is a reference to Meikle’s pro- 
posals for improving the mills at Dairy, near 
Edinburgh. 

He died at Houston Mill on 27 Nov. 1811 , 
aged 02, and was buriod in the churchyard 
at Prestonkirk, near Dunbar, where there 
is a tombstone to hU memory. A copy of 
the inscription is given by Smiles 
Magaeme^ January 1812, p. 79; Farmer^ 
Arov<»^tlBll,xii.66(n. 

Qvobob MEii£LB(<t 1811). son of Andrt>w, 
was tlso a millwright. Besides assisting 
his father in working out the details of the 
thrsshing-mschine he invented a water-rais- 
ing wheelf which was used in draining the 
moaa of Rinoardine in 1787, being adopted in 
preference to Whitworth’s pumping-machine 
(Ibrmsn^ 1817, xvui. 906). lie 

medon 29 Nov. 1811 (6^/# Jlfci^tisiW, Ja- 
nua^^612, p. 79 ; Famme* 181 1, 


[AnthoriUet eitsd ; 8miWs Livts of iho En- 



MEIKLE, JAMES (1780-1799), surgeon 
end devotional writer, bom at Camwath, in 
the upper part of Clydesdale, 19 May 1780, 
was ^h cnild of George Meikle, a surgeon 
and druggist of humble means. James, a 
delicate boy, received little regular educa- 
tion ; but he was religiously brought up by 
his parents, and when about sixteen years 
old joined the * Secession,’ a body which had 
separated from the established kirk of Scot- 
land in 1732. A vrish to study at Edinburgh 
for the ministry remained unfulfilled owing 
to his poverty and the death of his father in 
February 1748, which left his mother and 
two sisters dependent on his exertions. He 
managed to attend some medical lectures at 
Edinburgh, and returned to Camwath in 
1750, intending as a temporary expedient to ^ 
practise as a surgeon. But his aifliculties * 
grew, and in December 1767 he resolved on 
entering the royal navy. After passing at 
Surgeons* Hall in London he was appointed 
second surgeon’s mate to the Portland, a 
50-gun ship, in April 1768. Although he 
was distressed by the abandoned conduct 
both of the ofiicers and the crew, they grew 
to respect him. He employed himself much 
in reading and writing; many of the * Medi- 
tations,’ which afterwards appeared in * The 
Traveller * end in * Solitude Sweetened,’ 
being composed at this time. After cruising 
about on the western coast of France and in 
the Mediterranean, the Portland was ordered 
to join the fleet under Admiral Boscawen, 
and took part in the victory oflT Cape Lagos, 

1 8 Aug. 1759. His ship being ordered home 
with tue prisoners ana for repairs, Meikle 
reached Spithead on 18 Sept. An applica- 
tion to the admiralty for nis supersession 
was refused, but he was promoted to the rank 
of first mate, and put to sea amiin on 22 Oct. 
He joined the fleet under Aomiral Hawke, 
and took part in the great victory oflT Belleisle 
on 20 Nov. After repeated applications he 
obtained hit discharge in February 1762, 
and immediately returned to Camwath, He 
went to Edinburgh for aome months in the 
' summer of 1764 tonroseeute hisprofeeaional 
•tudiee. In July 1789 he was ordained to 
the elderahip in the eonpef^oa of Biggar, 
and oontmued his devotionm writings to the 
last week of his life, dying rather suddenlv 
on 7 Dec. 1799. In 177i9 he married his 
firat wife, who died in 178fi; he married again 
in 1785, and left b^iind him a widow and 
five childfen in very poor mrcnmitancai. He 
waa a man of aamast raligiona feeling, and 
at llw tame timeof mat e£earAilne«, a eba- 
raeleristio which ribe titlee of hk wcika 
would eoamly lead one to uxpect. fii 1797 
hepuhlidiidaemali vblamo mititled * Meto- 
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physical Maxims/ which was repiintedi Edin- 
burgh, 1806, 1807. He left Wind him a 
large number of religious meditations in prose 
and verse, a selection from which was pub- 
lished by subscription for the benefit of his 
widow, with the title, *The Select Eemains 
. . . or Extracts . . . entitled: 1. The Monthly 
Memorial, or a Periodical Interview with 
the King of Terrors. U. A Secret Survey 
into the State of the SouL m. The House 
of Mourning, or Poems on Melancholy Sub- 
jects. IV. The Tomb/ Edinburgh, 1808; 
2nd edit., enlarged, 1804. This volume was 
so well received that it was followed in the 
same year by 2. * Solitude Sweetened, or Mis- 
cellaneous Meditations on various Religious 
Subjects,’ of which a 7th edit, was published, 
Edinburgh, 1823. He also wrote : 3. ^ The 
'Traveller, or Meditations on various Subjects 
... to which is added. Converse with the 
World Unseen, with a life of the author 
W James Peddie, Edinburgh, 1806; 4th edit. 
Edinburgh, 1816 ; reprinted, Aberdeen, 1844 ; 
and 4. * Miscellaneous Works • • • contain- 
ing all his remainingPieces in Prose intended 
for Publication,’ Edinburgh, 1807. The 
verses (which he himself preferred to his 
prose meditations) have Lttle apart from 
their religious sentiments to recommend 
them. 

[James Peddie's Life prefixed to *The Trs- 
reUer; * Ohristian Magazine for February 1800; 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, ii. 662.1 

W. A O. 

MEILAN, MARK ANTEONY (Jl. 
1812), miscellaneous writer, bom about 1743, 
held at one time a situation in the post- 
ofiice, which he resigned in order to be^me 
^instructor’ in private families in English, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand, of languages, 
arts, ana sciences. In 1776 he was keeping 
an academy in Charles 8<]um, Hozton, but 
is subsequently found residing at WMtmin- 
Bter, St. George’s Fields, and Kennington. 
He took orders, and for some time served the 
curacy of St Joh^ Wappiv. Ho submitted 
tragedies to Garri^ and Caiman, who de- 
dined them on the ground that they con- 
tained rather too many lemi nis e e ncee of 
Shakespeare and Bowe. At the suggestion 
of some kind-hearted ladies he printed his 
dramas suhscriptionL and prrazed a di- 
verting pWoSyin which he gives a detailed 
account of his interviews and correspondence 
with the *demts of the drama* ^ 
nmnagem). He nad inteiided toinfiict aseeond 
vdlnme upon his subseriher^ bnt fbund their 
patienoeeKhaastad. InlSODhewasaasietaat 
minister of St MavT»Newiagteii,8nim,aiid 
wasifpeiantlyalivf hi 1810 (Brnt 


816). He was married and had a 

published: 1. 'Stenography, or 
Shorthand improved/ 8vo^ London, 1764, 
which professes to be an 'improvement * on 
Gurney’s system. 2. 'Northumberland, a 
Tragedy/ 8vo, London, 1771. 8. ' The Ad- 
ventures of Telemachus, an epic poem from 
the French of F6nelon, with alterations/ in 
heroic couplets, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1776; 
2nd edit with plates, 2 vols. 4to, 1792-4. 
4. 'Dramatic vSTorks (tragedies entitled 
"Emilia,” "Northumberland,” and "The 
Friends’^, published by way of an appeal 
from the arbitrary decisions of the despots 
of the drama/ 8vo, London, 1780. 8. ' ue 
Children’s Friend,’ translate fr< )m the French 
of A. Berauin, 2^o, London, 1786. 6. ' The 
Friend of Youth • . . consisting of . . . stories, 
• . . dialogues, and moral dramas/ partly 
translated from Berquin and other writers, 
and partly original, 12 vols. 12mo, London, 
1788. 7. 'Sermons for Children,* 8 vols. 
12mo, London, 1789. 8. 'The Book of 

Righteousness, or an Elucidation of the 
• . . Gospel • • . with ... the Acts/ 12mo, 
London (1790 P). 9. ' Holy Writ familiarized 
to Juvenile Conceptions,’ 4 vols. 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1791. 10. 'An Introduction to the 
EnglLsh Language/ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 
1803. A portrait of Meilan, surrounded by 
his ' Works,’ is prefixed to the second edition 
of his ' Telemachus.’ 

[Meilan’s Works; Baker’s Biog. Dram. (1812); 
Westby-Oibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand, p. 
129.] Q. G. 
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MEILYB BEYDYDD (Le. thi Pobt) 

g . 1140 P), Welsh bard, was the son of 
abon ab larddur ap Mor, and dwelt at 
! Trefeilyr, in the parish of Trefdraeth, Angle- 
sey, a township which doubtless took its 
name from him (Lewis Dwhk, Ssraldio 
Visitations Wales, ii. 128, 189, 266). 
Three of his poems ere preserved in the 
'Myvyrian Arcnaiology ’(2ndedit.pp. 140-2), 
namely: (1) an elegy on Gruffyda ap Cynsn 
(d.llw)[^vj; (2) a short poem on the battle 
of Mynyod (7am (1081), said to have been 
written in the army of Trahaiam ap Caradog, 
there de f ea t ed ; (8) the mt*s deUh-lay, m 
which ha pnys that hie Jbones may be laid 
Uk Enlli (Bardsej Island). Meilyr is the 
first of tne 'Gogynfeiidd,* the medimval 
bards whose poems can be approximately 
dated, as distinguished firom iba^OpdsittdA,* 
the half-mythical poetaof the sixth ernttaj, 
of whose genuine wofk veiy little eaa have 
cease down to us. He Is the hemld of the 
poetie rsrifal whieh eoa l act with Konoaaa 
dvOisation and suc ces s in ana hroii|^ 
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about among tbo Welsh towards the middle 
of the twelfth century. From his elegy to 
Ghml^fdd apCKman we learn that he was 
^mnemd’ t^hief bard) under that prince 
(•bum o du gwledig yn Ueithiawc * • ‘ I sat 
1^ the monarch’s side’ — a privilege only en- 
]^ed by the chitf^ bard, Ancient Latoi of 
JraleSt edit. 1841, i. 74). On one occasion, 
we gather from the same source, he octea 
as envoy for the court of Aberffraw. His 
som Ghvalchmai, and his grandsons, Einion 
and also won renown as poets, and 

the family was for ^nerations of conse- 
quence in Anglesey (Lewts Bwkn, ii. 108, 
1^, 202, 266 ; Record qf Carnarvon^ Record 
edit. pp. 46, 46, 48). 

[M^^vyrian Archaiology, 2iid edit. pp. 140-2 ; 
Stephens's Literature of the Eymry, 2nd edit, 
pp. 10-16.] J. E. L. 

MEL (d. 487), Irish saint, is believed by 
Irish writers and in the district to have bean 
founder of the see of Ard^h, now in co. 
Longford, a part of the ancient kingdom of 
Teffia in Meath. The genealogists do not 
attach him to any great clan, but state only 
that his father was Gonis and his mother 
Dareroa, sister of St. Patrick. Except a visit 
to Britain, and the foundation of the church 
and monaate^ of Ardagh about 464, and 
the confirmation of St. Brigit, all the events 
of hia life are miraculous or symbolical. St. 
Bnrit turned water into beer for him to 
drinic, he fish^ for salmon, when visited by 
St. Patrick, in the puddles of a ploughed 
field, he prophesied the greatness of Brigit 
b^ore her birth. The chronicles mention 
his death in 487, and he is noticed frequently 
in the lives of St. Patrick and St. Bri^t No 
early life of him is extant. His feast is kept 
onfiFeh. ^ 

J J. Oolgsu's Aeta Seedorum Hibernia, Lou- 
n, 1646, vuL i.; Annals of Ulster, ed. W. M. 
Heooeesv, 1887, p. 29; W. Stokss's Tripaitite 
Life of ot. Patri^ ]S87p rols, i. and ir/and 
Three Middle^lrish Homiliee, Calcntta, 1877, 
and Lift of St. Brigit, pp. 182.400, in lives of 
anints ftoa the Book of LinBori.Oxftid. 1890 ] 

N. M. 

MSLBANOKE, BRIAN {Jl. 1688), 
ounhuistio writer, was educated at 8t John^s 
Odl^Ounbridge, where be graduated B. A. 
hi loTR In I5o8 he deiciiwd hSm^el f as 
*Siiideiit inOraies Inn,*but his nameeannol 
be ibiniil csi the hooka, 

Howietheanlhor of e hook (now rare) 
entitled *Fhilolimue« The Wane betwixt 
Katmeiid Ihitune/Lc^^ Itle: 

a eloae Imitation of IdTlsrh * Euplmia,* and \ 
^ 9UMS M mA mnm 2lt 

iVBBte It fniniand 


On page 53 'Philotimus’ alludes to the 
story of Borneo and Juliet as well known 
and ptmular at the time. In on address to 
the * (Wtlemen students in the Inns of 
Court and Gbancerie, and the University of 
Cambridge,’ Melbancke acknowledges his 
ftilingB in the use of the English tongue, 
and remarks that * if ever I had anythii^ 
to vaunt ... it was some small skill in 
other languages.’ 

In the registers of St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
under date 8 June 1588, there is the entry, 

* Brian Mellebanke and Sara Baker married.’ 

[Cooper’s Athenie Cantabrigienses, i. 490; 
Addit. MS. (Cole MS.) 6886, f. 34 ; Sir Egerton 
Brydge^s Brit. Bibliographer, ii. 438 et seq., 
where a full account of Philotimus, by J. Hasle- 
wood, is given. Bitson includes Melbancke in 
his Eibl. Poetiea, p.278, on account of the orginal* 
verses scattered through his book.] B. P. 

MELBOURNE, ViBOonirrs. [See Laub, 
William, second ViscouirTj 1779-1848 ; 
Lamb, Fbedebiox Jambs, third Vibooekt, 
1782-1863.] 

MELOOMBE, Babon (1691-1762). [See 
Dodihotov, Qbobob Bubb.] 

MELDOLA, RAPHAEL (1764-1828}, 
Jewish theologian, son of Raboi Hezekian 
Meldola (d. 1791), was bom at Leghorn in 
17^ His forefathers through many gene- 
rations were eminent rabbis; his grand- 
father was Raphael Meldola, the autnor of 
a collection of responsa called’ Mayim Rab- 
bim.’ In 1791 he bewailed the death of his 
father, to whose memory he dedicated the 
first-fMt of his liteiaiy labours, ’ Korban 
MinOiah’ (A Meal Offering), being a Hebrew 
oommenta^ on the ’ ’abhodah ’ (i.e. the de- 
aerintion of the sacrificial service on the Day 
of Atonement). The commentary, which is 
ooneise and clear^ was publiabed in ’ Sepber 
’abhodath bammikdash^ ( Additional Swvice 
for the Day of Atonement), at Leghorn in 
1791. In 1797 a seoond work of his was 
puhlisbed at Leghorn, vii. **Huppath ^Ha- 
thanim ' (Laws and Rii^lations oonoerning 
the Oondttct of Jewi and Jeweesaa when 
Engaged or Married); in the Introduction 
he wittily but sharply depicts the poverty of 
the imhbia, whoee income wae ee a nile very 
smalL He officiated at ^dayyaii’ (Le. judge 
or essiatent rabbi) in the Jewish oongrage- 
tion of Leghorn. 

On 7 1804 the eoBgregation of the 

^malsh and Portugiiesa Jews mLondimap- 
pointed Meldola to the office of ^imkhim* or 
^lehhL* ThaooiqrmgatioahadheeBwilhont 
a spiatsml dtief maoa 1781 Thetaskofitt- 
^ptfiag the Loadea oommimi^ wilhftcs^ 
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was beset with great difficulties, emcially 
for a minister who could not speak English. 
But Meldola met with much success. He 
struggled hard topreyent the children of the 
poor mm attend!^ schools opened for them 
by conyersionists, and endeayoured to main- 
tain th9 sanctity of the Sabbath. During his 
pastorate the ancient synagogfueof his congre- 
gation in Beyis Marks was restored in 
and he composed for the occasion of its 
opening a Hebrew hymn, ‘£ol Knnah* (<the 
yoice of song^’). H!e died 9 June 1828, and 
was buried, m accordance with his wish, be- 
side the rabbi DayidNetto,in theBeth-^olim 
cemetery at Mile End. His wife Stella died 
in London 20 July 1867. His son, Dayid 
Meldola, officiated as dayyan or assistant 
.rabbi in London, where he died 2 March 1853. 

In addition to the works named aboye, 
Meldola published ‘Derekh Emunah* (^The 
Way of Faith *) ; in 1848 the introduction 
and one chapter were edited by his son, 
Dayid Melded (London), the former in 
Hebre^ the latter in an English transla- 
tion. The book was intended to be a gradu- 
ated catechism of the Jewish religion. 

[Gent. Mag. 1828, pt. ii^. 877; J. Picciotto*i 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History; The Way of 
Faith (Preface).] M. F. 

MELDRUM, GEORGE (1636 P-1709), 
rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
professor of diyinity in the uniyersity of Edin- 
burgh, was * the fourth son of a family in 
Aberdeenshire of the old house of Meldrum 
(WoDBOW, Analecta^ L 176). At seyenteen 
years of age, and b^ore he had taken the 
degree of M.A., he was made one of the re- 

r ats of Marischal College, Aberdeen. On 
Dec. 1668 he was chosen by the town 
council to be minister of Aberdeen. After 
the Restoration he was on 24 Oct 1662 sus- 
pended by the synod till 1 Jan. 1663, for 
not subscribing canonical obedience (Ecc/csh 
aUieal Jteeoiw of Aberdten^ Spaldii^ Club, 
p. 269). Beiitf cited befbra tne council on 
lO Dec. 1662, he agreed to comply with the 
myemment of the ^nrdi as * pr^ntly esta- 
blished by archbishops and bishops,’ and his 
ease being recommended by the conncil to 
the Bishop of 8t^ Andrswi, he was restored 
to his dmrge (Wodbow, SufMhao iko 
Eirk ^SoaUamA^u 316-16). ne uterwa^ 
explained that he only supported episcopaey 
so ikr as it was consistent with mnslTteriss 
and i^iiods (t3.) According to Wodrow hs 
^showadmora aaal againat popery, and aspa- 
eian j against Dempa tm tha wanit, and 00 s 
night was almost aaaaasimitaa foing to aaa a 
iMkperioo’(ifiaaM^i.l7»l Hawaatan 
liBMa alacted lacUar of Marliohd GoUage. 


In 1681 Meldrum was depriyed of his 
ehaimfor refusing to take the test ; but after 
the Toleration Act of James n he was ad- 
mitted to the charge of Kilwinning, Ayr- 
shire, some time before 2 Got. 1688. On 
11 Feb. 1692 he was admitted to the col- 
legiate or second charge of the Tron Ohurcb, 
Edinburgh. On 11 Jan. 1698 he was chosen 
moderator of the general assembly. On24Dec. 
1701 he was chosen professor of diyinity in 
the uniyersity, but accepted office yery un- 
willingly, and only on condition that the 
presbjRe^ should relieye him from nearly all 
the routine duties of his pastorate, except 
preaching on Sunday. Ha was admitted to 
the chair on 18 Oct. 1702. AccoriUng to 
Wodrow, he ‘ understood sa^lastic diyinity 
to a pit(^’ (t6. i. 176), am discharged his 
professorial duties with great efficiency. On 
10 March 1703 he was again elected mode- 
ratorof the general assembly. This assembly, 
after seyeral sittings, was abruptly dismissed 
by the lord high commissioner, James, earl of 
S^field, without consulting the moderator, 
who, howeyer, had sufficient tact to ayoid 
collision with the temporal powers, and con- 
cluded with prayer. The occurrence led to 
an agreement between the church and the 
goyemment as to the manner of disaolying 
the assembly in future. Meldrum died on 
18 Feb. 1709, in his seyenty-fifth year. 

Meldrum published : 1. ’Sermon preached 
in the High Okurch of Edinburgh, Sunday, 
27 April 1690.’ 2. ’A Letter to a Friend, 
giying an Account of all the Treatises that 
haye been published with relation to the 
present Persecution against the Church of 
Scotland,’ anon. 1692. 8. ' Letter asserting 
the Lawfulness of Informing against the 
Vitious and Rrofane before the Courts of Im- 
morality,’ anon. 1701. 4. < A Letter from a 
Friend m the City to a Member of Parliament 
anent Patronage,’ anon. 1703. 6. 'Sermon 
preached before the Lord High Commiseioner 
m New Church, Edinburgh, on 16 May 1703,’ 
1708. It touched on the crnls of patroiiagB and 
the dangw of extending toleration. 6. ' De- 
fenoeof Sermon, '1708, inreply tothe eriticism 
of BisbopSage. 7. ' &nnon preached before 
^Loord J^n Commissioner, 10 March 1704,’ 
1704. R'^e Dangerof Po^fydtsooTered, 
with a Diasnasiye noes it,’ anoiL 2nd edit. 
1714. 

[Wodrow’s Analseta and Sefbrinnof the Kirk 
of SeoUand ; Bownr’s Hist, of the Uniyersity of 
Ediaborgb: Kmmdfo Annals of Abstdssn; 
Fssti AM. and BtaMsstM Bseai4s ef Af^ 
dssB (bath Spalding aM; AndsseM Imll 
AekUmiss MmmiiEm (How Spsidhig Club); 
How Bentifs fhsti Bsslas. Soot i 49, li. 182. & 
447.] T. F. JL 
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MELDBUM,SiBJOHN(i.l646), soldier, 
dalmflintheletterwhii^hewTote toCSitfle^ 
in 1642 to haTO spent thirty-six years in the 
seir^ce of the king and o£ his father, and 
speaks of his * seal to your majesty’s father’s 
•OTfioe in Ireland in settling the province of 
Ulster’ (Rubhwobth, iv. 628). In November 
1610 Sir Arthur Chichester wrote £rom Ire- 
land to the Earl of Salisbuiy, complaining of 
one Meldrum, who had brought a letter from 
the king for a share in the plimtation. In spite 
of this rernonstimoe James, on 17 April loll, 
reminded Ohiohester of his previous instruc- 
tions to further the claim of Captain John 
Meldrum, upon the vacancy of any charge fit 
for him, andon 18 March 1617 he was granted 
some land in flw county of Fermanagh. Mel- 
drum seems to have been the agent of Lord 
Balfour of Burley, who had extensive grants 
both in Fermanagh and Donegal (CaL State 
Papere^ Irish, 1608-10 p. 626, 1611-14 p. 80, 
1616-26 p. 162). After serving in the wars in 
the Low Countries he returned to England, 
and was knighted at Windsor on 6 Aug. 1622 
(METOALm, Book of KnightOy p. 180)^ In 
the next reign he took part in the expedition 
to Rochelle, and the war with France (CaL 
State Papere, Dom. 1627-8, pp. 417, 489\ 
Monro mentions him in his list of Scottisn 
officers serving under Qustavus Adolphus as 
^colonel in Spruce to foot’ (Mokbo, Hie Esv 
peditioH with the worthy Sootoh Regiment 
called MaekafeAo\. 1637, App. to nt. i). 

About 1618 Meldrum imrchasea from a 
previous gmtee the hall^are in a patent 
for maintaining a lighthouse at Winterton 
Keas, hj means of a tax of a penny a ton on 
passing ships. The patent was complained 
affidnst as a grievance in the parliament of 
1824 , but the king refused to consent to 
its abolition. In 1 dS 6 Meldrum obtained a 
similar patent for erecting lighthouses on the 
North and South Foreland, which involved 
him in oontroversiea with adjaoent ports and 
with Trinity House (CaL State Papers^ Dom. 
1611-18 pp. 687, 546, 1623-6 pp. 266, 258, 
1634-8 pp. 606, 629). The deein to )ire- 
aarva Iheea lueralive privilegae was. accord- 
ing to tha ro^ista, tha reaeon which led 
Maldrum to adopt tha aerriea of tha parlia- 
mant during Um dvil warn. In an acri- 
aoniotts oomtpondanoa exchanged at tha 
alffo of Scarborough in 1646, Sir Hugh 
Ohaaliy h. V.] tauntad Maldrum with boaa^ 
iiw ahottl^ tha dasaUng light of reformation, 
elimm knowingwhatughu von stu^topie- 
aerva. wld^ not Uka aaanMrice Imva oneeiod. 
but him ignaa fitni hava aiaM yon oat of 
tha way of obedisBoa’ (Mwt 


loth Bsp. vi. 166; ot Hnsnam^ 
1648, p. 680). 




Meldrum asserted that he was guided 
simply hj his hostility to the king’s TOlicy 
in church and state. ^ A moderate and well- 
tenmred monarchy’ he loved, but ‘ a Straf- 
fordian monarchy ’ he deemed * at least cousin- 
german to, if not worse than, anarchy itself.’ 
In July 1642 Meldrum accepted a conanission 
to assist Sir John Hotham in the defence of 
Hull. Before actual hostilities b^an he 
wrote a bold letter to the king, assailing the 
policy of Charles, justifying his own conauct. 

* When I perceived that no comer in your 
dominions could afford a good man . . . who 
did not groan under the exorbitances of the 
time ... I could find no better way to do 
your majesty a more general service than by 
stopping the course of a civil war ... as to 
cast myself into Hull’ (Rushworth, iv. 628)., 
He made two sallies against the kin^s forces,* 

* the first blood as some say that was shed in 

these unnatural wars ’ (t6. p. 610). In Sep- 
tember Meldrum assisted Sir William Waller 
in the reduction of Portsmouth (ViOAJts, 
Jehovah Jireh^ n. 161), and served under 
Essex at Edgehiil and at the siege of Read- 
ing in April 1643 (i5. pp. 161, 193, 308). 
In June 1643 parliament sent him to be 
commander-in-cnief of the Nottii^hamshire 
forces, and be arrested Captain John Hot- 
bam, and stopped bis intended treacbery 
(Rusuwobth. V. 276: Memoirs tf Colonel 
Hutchinson^ L 221, 1885). In October 

Manchester sent Meldrum and four hundred 
men to reinforce the besieged garrison of 
Hull. The successful sally of 9 Oct. was 
commanded by Aleldrum, who was wounded 
in leading it (y iCAua, Qod^e Ark^ p. 39 ; Re- 
port on the Portland MSS, i. 138). After 
the siem of Hull had been raised Meldrum 
was placed in command of a portion of 
Manmiester’s army, with which he captured 
Gainsborough f December 1643), drove the 
royalists out 01 the Isle of Aiuiolme (Fe- 
bruary 1644), took Cawood Castle and the 
fort of Airemoutb in Yorkshire (May 1643). 
He also commanded a division of foot in 
Lord Fair&x’s victoxy at Selby (11 April 
1644; ViGABB, God’s Ark, pp. 102, 147, 206, 
233, 234 ; Ruihworth, v. 618b At the 
end of February 1644, however, ne bad been 
commanded to besiege Newark, but Prince 
Rnpsrt raised the siege, end mroed M^- 
drum to make a disadvantageone capitulation 
(22 Maidi), by which he eaerifioM hie ar- 
tllkryandthemuskeUofhismen (i4.p.S07). 
Baillie atiribatee the disaster to * hm own 
InpravideBoe alone,’ bat otber aeooiintoitow 
that it was BMunly caused bylheminaiidnet 
of Ids aebordinatea and Um weakness of his 
foiees (Ctri: dteto Dees, 1644, jpn. 24^ 
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Letters of Robert BaUlie^ ed. Lainff, ii. 162- 
168). 

It is evident that Meldrum’s defeat was 
not attributed to incapacity, for in May 1644 
he was detached with two re^ments to 
secure Manchester, and take command of 
the Lancashire forces against Prince Eupert. 
He held Manchester, but could not prevent 
the loss of Bolton and Liverpool. Alter the 
battle of Marston Moor, however, he defeated 
Rupert’s fugitive horse at Omskirk on 
20 Aug., and on 1 Nov. recaptured Liverpool 
{Cal. State Papere, Dom. 1644, pp. 178, 440, 
442 ; Robinson, Diecourse <fthe trar tn Zan- 
caebire, pp. 64-9 ; Obmebod, Lancaehire Civil 
War Tracts^ p.204 ; Hiet. i/LSS. Comm. 10th 
Ren. pt. iv. pn. 78, 96). On 18 Sept. 1644 
^Meldrum tooK part in the defeat of Lord 
Byron before Montgomery Castle. ^ Sir John 
Meldrum,’ says Sir William Brereton’s letter, 

* did with much judgment order and com- 
mand these forces, and therefore deserves a 
large share in the honour of this day’s success ’ 

g ’HiLLiPS, Civil War in Wales, ii. 201). 

eldrum, however, bitterly complained that 
the newspapers gave all the credit of the 
victory to Brereton {Cal, State Papere, Dom. 
1644-6, p. 6). In February 1646 he returned 
to York^ire to besiege Scarborough, which 
was held by Sir Hugh Cholmley for the 
king. He stormed the town early in Fe- 
bruary, but was mortally wounded m a sally 
during May. Parliament voted him 1,600/., 
and the committee of both kingdoms sent 
him on 26 May a si^ularly warm and com- 
plimentary letter. But the castle held out 
till 21 July^ and Meldrum seems to have 
died before it was taken. His will, dated 
24 May 1646, was proved on 2 June 1^7 (fi^. 
p|L 804,627 ; Rushwobth, vi. 118 ; Cuesteb, 
Weetmineter Abbey Reyietere, p. 187 : Com- 
moni Journals, iv. 69, 97, 149). Ricrait gives 
a panegyric on Meldrum in his ^ Survey of 
England’s Champions,’ 1647, p. 60, and also 
a portrait. A drawing is among the Suther- 
land collection in the £k»dleian Library {Cato- 
hyue of the Sutherland CoUeetion, i. 634). 

[Numerous letters of Meldrom's are calen- 
dered among the Bomeetie State Fhpen for 
1644 and 1646. The following pamphlets relate 
to him: The Copy of a Letter sent to the King 
by Sir John Meldrain. 4to, 1642 ; A True BeU- 
tton of the great Victories obtained by the Esri 
of Maachemer and the Lord Fkirihs . • . with 
two Lstten eonoeniing the said Yietoriss, the 
one from the Ltnd Furfhz, the other from Sir 
John Meldnim. 4to, 1646; ATrne Relation of 
twograat Victories, the one by Sir W. Brerslon 
in Gnssbire, the other by Sair John Msldnun in 
I; A Brief Briation of the 


Lanosehiia, 4lo» M44; « 
Siete Niwaifc, il ^ 


driivwd bylsMH 


tenant-colond Bury, 4to, 1644. Other autho- 
rities mentioned in the article] 0. H. F. 

MELFOBT, first Eabl and titular Dim 
07 (1649-1714). [See Dbumhond, John.] 

MELIA. PIU^ D.D. (1800-1888;, 
Roman catholic divine, bom at Rome m 
1800p became professor of literature in the 
Jesuits’ College there, and afterwards visited 
Corsica, Tuscany, and other countries ss s 
missionary priest. Li 1848b6 came to Ro- 
land and took charge of till mission at S. 
Leonards, whence he was semved to Walt- 
hamstow. About fourtean jisrs later he 
was made almoner of thattilian Bengfidnt 
Society, and sought to amrikvate iha con- 
dition of the poor Italiamimiiuginnts to this 
country, and to prevent%i6 ^uses arising 
from the importation of Italian children. 
For many years he officiated on Sundays at 
Brentwood, and also preached to the Italians 
of London on Sunday afternoons. He was 
a member of the Pious Society of Missions, 
and the erection of the Italian church of St. 
Peter in Hatton Garden, London, was in 
great measure due to his persevering efforts. 
He died in London on 26 May 1888, and 
was buried at St. Mar 3 r’s, Kensal Green. 

He was the author of: 1. ^Doctrines of 
St. Thomas A(][uinas on the Rulers and 
Members of Christian States, extracted and 
explained,’ London, 1860, 8vo; entitled on 
the cover *The Pcm, the Prince^ and the 
People.’ 2. ^The Origin, Persecution, and 
Doctrines of the Waldenses, from documents,’ 
London, 1870, 4to. 8. ’ Hints and Facts on 
the Origin of Man, and of his Intellectual 
Faculties,’ London, 1872, 8vo. 

[Annual Reg. 1888, p. 152; Tablet, 2 June 
1883, p. 878 ; Timee, 1 June 1883, p. 8, col 4 ; 
WeeUy Begieter, 2 June 1888, p. 899.] T. C. 

MELITON, Mn JTON, or MILTON, 
WILLIAM 07 {(L 1261), Franciscan, was 
D.D. and fifth master of the Fnan Minora at 
Cambridge about 1250. He was afterwards 
called to Paris, and was appointed by Inno- 
cent IV to finish the * Summa Theoh^glm ’ of 
Alexander of Hales in 1262. About 1260 
Meliton, Bonaventun, and other distin- 
gnisbed Minorites, st ths reonest of Issbsl 
or EUxabst^ sister of St. Louis, kmg of 
France, iwvissd end oorreeted tbe which 
she hso drawn np te the goven u nwit dim 
new nunnery st Longehsrap. Meliton died 
eoddenlT it Paris in 1261, leav^ a 

for Isaraing and great ho lin ess, His 


riesonPwwrafhs, F i ccls e ia s t es , the 

Song of Solon^ Eieidel, tihe Twilvt 1^^ 
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scriptw of tba National Library at Paris, and 
his ^Qonationes do Sacramento ’in the library 
of St. Anthonji Padua. Other works are 
pfOMrved at AjsiaL All or nearly aU of 
these manuscripts date from the thirteenth 
centniy— showing that Meliton’s popularity, 
though consideiaole, was not lasting. 

[Monuments Pranciscana, rol. i.; Lanereost 
Cuoniclei p. 70 ; Bollandists* Aota Sanctorum, 
sub die 81 Aug. p. 801 ; Wadding’s Annales 
Minomm, toI. it.; Supplementum ad Scriptores, 
p. 824, ed. 1806 ; Hist. Litt de la France, xia. 
416, sxri. 408.] A. G. L. 

, DAVIS (Jl, 1650), Tiolinist, bom 
i near Salimu^ 16 Nov. 1604, was 
nt of Winiam Herbert, third 
oke [q. T.] He was primarily 
a clocjqimBM, and was, until the middle of 
the'sej^taiUth century, accounted the first 
violinist in BugUnd in point of skill. He 
may be said to mupy the position of the 
earliest Englidi violinist of note. W ood says 
that Mell was * one of the mnsick to King 
Charles I,’ mtd * had a sweet stroke.’ Ac- 
cocdmg to the same authority, Mell visited 
Oxford in March 1667-8, when ^ Peter Pett, 
Will Bull, Ken DigW, and others of Allsoules 
did give him a very handsome entertainment 
in the Taveme, called ’’ The Salutation,” in 
8t Marie’s Parish. The company did look 
upon Mr. Mell to have a prodigious hand 
on the violin, and they thought that no per- 
son, as all in London did, could goe beyond 
him. But when Tho Baltaar [q. v.], an Out- 
lander. oametoOxon in the nextyeare. they 
bad other thoughte of Mr. Mell, who too he 
played fair sweeter than Baltaar, yet Balt- 
Ears hand was mors quick.’ Elsewhere Wood 
deecriboB Moll * a well-bred gentleman, and 
not given to exoesetve drinlung as Baltaar 
waa.'^ Wood seems to have entertained him 
it Oxford in Augual 1668. Mell was oon- 
jointly with George Hudson the first ’Master 
of the Muaie,’ or leader of Charles IPs ’ four 
and twenty fiddlera’ a band of twenty-four 
performers on the TtoUn, tenor, and ba«^ in- 
stituted by the king in 1660 ia imitation of 
Louis XlV’t ’ vingt-qustre vtcdons du HoL* 
He was sueoeeded in 1661 by Baltaar. Some 
of Moll’s oompositious for the instrument are 
to be found in Chrisumbor Simpson^ * Oivi- 
ikm VioUn** 1684. In Aubrey’s *Misoel- 
IsAMa’isan oeooustof aebildorHavisMoll, 
whowu i oufodofnorsoimdbaekbyUie t otich 
ofadoidhaad* 

(Bawkluifo 
Antbom 4 Woed’b 
64t, 687 
BMObmuiVi 



MELLENT, Couirr or (1104-1166), war- 
rior. [See Bbaumokt, Waibkan db.] 

MELLIS, HUGH (Jl. 1688), mathema- 
tician, had from his youth, as he himself in- 
forms us, a natural genius for drawing pro- 
portions, maps, cards, buildings, and^ates. 
He attendee! Dr. Robert Forth at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and went to the arithmetic 
lecture in the common school. He left the 
service of Forth, who afterwards became a 
masterinchancenr, about 1664. Subsequently 
he kept a school for writing and arithmetic at 
Mayes Gate, near Battle Bridge, in the parish 
of St. Clave, ’ in shorte Southwarke.’ 

His worla are : 1. ’ Brief Rules, called 
Rules of Practize, of Rare, Pleasant, and 
commodious effect, abridged into a briefer 
Method than hitherto hatn bene published. 
With diuers other very necessarie Rules, 
Tables, and Questions, not only profitable for 
Merchants, but also for Gentlemen and all 
other occupiers whatsouer;* dedicated to Dr. 
Robert Forth, it constitutes the third part or 
addition to Robert Recorde’s ’Grounde of 
Artes, teaching the perfecte Worke and Prac- 
tise of Arithmetike,’ London, 1582. 2. ’ A 
Briefe Instruction and Maner how to keepe 
Bookes of Accompts after the order of Debitor 
and Creditor, & as well for proper Accompts 
partible, &c. . . . Newely augmented and set 
forth by John Mellis,’ London (J. Windet), 
1588. In the preface he describes his work 
as a reissue ’ of an auncient old copie printed 
here in London the 14 of August, 1548,’ from 
the pen of ’ Hugh Oldcastle, Scholemaster.’ 
No copy of OldcasUe’s edition is known. 8. ’A 
Short and Plaino Treatise of Arithmeticke 
in whole numbers comprised into a briefer 
Method than hetherto uath bin published,* 
London, 1668. 8vo, ff. 64; annexed to the 
preceding work. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), pp. 748. 
1227 ; De Morgao's Arithmetical Books, pp. 22. 
27 ; Lowndee's BibL Man. (Bohn), pp. 1881. 
1721 ; M ase r yb Origin and Progress cu Letters. 
U. 18.1 T. 0. 

MKI^UaH, Bn GEORGE (1814-1877). 
lord iuatioe of appeal, eeoond son of Edward 
Melliab, D.D., rector of East Tuddenham, 
Norfolk, and afterwards dean of Hereford, 
by hia wifo Eliaabetb Jane, dauf^ter of a 
prior dean of Hereford, William Leigii of 
Riishall HalL BtaiTordaliin. was hnn at 
TaddaBham/iB Dee. 1814b godfothsr 
was Gaoraa Osantag, wbo was bis asoUiarii 
first aoomn. Ha was adooatad at Btoa, 
wbeia hia muaa umaan ia tba sribool liais 
(Mk 187 a, 147 4^ ia 1668, ia the middla 
mTisioa,aadta 1686tatlttrixlhfimL At 
‘ aa eras a good sooHw, bat 
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an athlete nor a diligent scholar. In 1833 he 
entered as a commoner at Uniyersity Ool- 
le^y Oxford, but shortly gained an open 
scholarship on Sir Simon linnet’s founda- 
tion. . He; took a second class in hUrm 
huftiantores in 1836, and graduated B.A. on 
26 Jan. 1887, and M.A. on 24 Oct. 1889. 
He was a good speaker at the Union, as he 
had been at the debating society at Eton, 
but obtoined less distinction in the schools 
than his talents seemed to merit. He became 
an honorary fellow of his college in 1872, 
and received the honorary degree of D.O.L. 
17 June 1874. 

Mellish was admitted a student of the 
Inner Temple 6 Nov. 1837, and read in the 
chambers of Spencer Wcdpole, John Un- 
thank,and Crompton. For eight years he 
practised as a special pleader, and on 9 June 
1848 he was called to the bar and joined 
the northern circuit. He rapidly obtained a 
good mercantile business, b^me a queen’s 
counsel in 1861, and quitted the lead of his 
circuit after a few years to devote himself to 
a very heavy leading practice in London. 
Neither the bent of his mind nor the state 
of his health fitted him for the st.rain of nisi 
prius work, though he appeared for one of 
the defendants in the prosecution of Overend, 
Gurney & Co. His forte lay in arguments in 
banco, in chancery, and m the House of 
Lords. More than once he refused a puisne 
judgeship, but in 1870, on the death of Sir 
George Giffard, he was appointed a lord 
justice of appeal in chancery, was knighted, 
and sworn of the privy council. The ex- 
periment of appointing a common-law prac- 
titioner to so important a post in chancery 
was bold, but it was justified by its success, 
and the courL which consisted of him and 
Lord J ustice James, continued for some years 
to give judgments of the highest importance 
and value. All his lif(^ however, he had 
suffered from gout, and in spite of his great 
fmtitude under severe pain in court, he was 
fluently disabled from work. He died un- 
married at his house, 88 Lowndes ^ua^ 
London, on 16 June 1877. His chief judicial 
fault was an eager habit of oontroveisially 
interrupting the amments of counsel, but 
his learning was profound, his intellect logical 
and clear, and nis character impartial and 
amiable. 

[For a IsBgthy estimaU of his character by 
Lord Selboroe sea Lav Mag and Rev. 4th ser. 
Hi. 89-4. Ssealso O. K. Rtshaida in Lav. Mag. 
4th ser. iii. 66; Soliotors' Journal. 99 Juns 
1877.] J.A.H. 

MKIJilTOT (dL 894), first bishop of Loo- 


{ sent by Pope Gregory the Great to reiiffoioe 
I Auputine at Oanterbuiyin 601. According 
to fiesda he was of noble birth {But Eock», 
lib. ii cap. 7),and he was s^led abbot in Pope 
Gieffoiy^ letters lib. xi. cap. 64, It 
has bera suggested that he was abbot either 
of St. Andres on the Otelian Hill, an office 
previously held by Augustine, or of the 
church in the Lateran assimed to the Bene- 
dictines (Stubbs, Diet, Christiaik Biog,)\ 
but the title may merely designate his rela- 
tion to the band of monn who accompanied 
him to England (Bp, lib. xi. 54, Ac.) 
Extant commendatory letters from t^ 
pope, written on behalf of Mellituiy^ mm 
associates, serve to mark tiie rou||^noh 


they followed. Gfregory’a epiatlaiMp^- 
dreased to the bishops of Vl«a«MF^les, 
Lyons, Gkp, Toulon, Marssilles, CKms on 
the Baone, Metz, Paris, Roueou Angers, to 
the kings of the Franks, Theolbric, Theo- 
debert, and Clothair, and to Queen Bruni- 
child (ib. lib. xi. 64-62). Thoseof MelUtus’s 
companions whose names are preserved were 
Laurentius, who had already bm in Britain, 
Justus, Paulinus, and Rufinianus, who came 
for the first time. By their hands Gregory 
sent ^all things necessary for divine worship 
and the service of the church, namely sacred 
vessels and altar-cloths, ornaments for the 
churches, and vestments for the priests and 
clerks, likewise relics of the holy apostles and 
martyrs and many books’ (Hist, JBeeies, i. 
20). Elmham, writing in the fifteenth cen- 
gives a list of these gifts and books 
(Huf. Mon, S, Attff, Cant, ed. Hardwi^ 
pp. 96 8^.) Tradition affirms that two copies 
of the 'Gospels,’ one at Corpus College, Cud- 
bridge, the other at the Bodleian Ldli?a^,and 
a psalter in ' Cott. MS. Vesp.’ A. L. ( Waitlbt 
in Hiokbb’b Tbmauru$,u, 172; Boswobts, 
A^. OospeUf Prel p. ^), were brought by 
Mellitus; but all these msnuscripts beloitf 
to a later date Soe, Faenmilei, vox. 


iL pL 19, p. 88; Maobat, Annals ^ftha Bod* 
Usan^ p. 24). Mellitus wu furthu charged 
with the delivery of a number of letters to 
Augi^ne and otheraof GregofVs friends in 
Britain. Gregory did not hear mnn MsUitus 
as soon as he expected, and he wrote another 
letter (Hut, Eooles,l, 80) addng for nefwa of 
his journey and giving an aiicww to Augna- 
tine^s question on the w op i e ty of nauigj^ 
templm of idob for oivm wotriiip. This 
letim ia wranriy dotad IT June; liellitae 

(Hannav 
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aitlier the mcmaeterj of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(afterwards St* Augustine’s) or the archi- 
epiaoopal oommunitj at Ohristchurch. ^ As 
bishop he was sent to preach to the province 
of the East Saxons, which Bieda describes as 
divided from the kingdom of Kent by the 
river Thames and bounded on the east by 
the sea, having London for its metropolis— 

^ a city situated on the bank of the Thames, 
the mart of nations resorting to it by 
land and sea.' The king of the East Saxons 
was Sabert, the nephew of iEthelbert, king 
cff Kent, and subject to him. Mellitus was 
thus able to win nis suppoi^ and when the 
Utork of conversion was sumciently far ad- 
vanced, Kum iEthelbert built the church of 
St. Paul in London, where Mellitus and his 
successors were to have their episcopal see. 

The genuineness of many of the charters 
in wMmi Mellitus’s name occurs is *more 
than questionable’ (Stubbs, Diet of Christian 
BiM, s. V.); but to the grant of Tillingham 
in Emx (I^hblb, Codex Dipl ,, No. 982), al- 
though bearii^ marks of later garbling. Bishop 
StubM is wilu^ to assign some measure of 
authenticity. Tillingham is undoubtedly a 
v^ early possession of St. Paul’s. Mellitus 
joined in Archbishop Laurentiiis's letter to 
the bishops of the Irish aud British churches 
proposing union, and urging compliance with 
the customs of the Roman church, and sub- 
sequently returned to Rome to attend a 
council (27 Feb. 610) held, Bieda says, to 
secure the peace of the monastic order (* de 
vita monaohorum et quiets ordinaturus ’). 
Mrilitus brought back the oouncil's decrees 
to England, besides letters friun Pope Boni- 
face fv to Archbishop Laurentius, King 
i^helbert, and the whole clorgy and people 
the English. The decrees and the letters 
ere in all probability lost, though some 
ere extant in fictitious forms. The letter 
to iEthelbert, almost certainly fictitious 
(SmiBS, Diet ^ ChrieHan Btog, a, v.), is 
raeoenred in WtUiam of Malmesbury (Qeeta 
i* $80) and in Eadmer {Hut Noe, ed. 
Rule,p. 961). It was first produced in 1072 
in support of the claims m Oanterbury to 
supveme^ over York (HAnnsir and Stubbs, 
ULW. Equally spurious is the bull <^Boni- 
hm 1V| dated ^b. 61 1, in which Mellitus 
Is Bsearioned (A. p. 67). 

riBthelbert's son Eadbald, on his fibber’s 
death in 616 , njaetad the new religion. 
Ssheitdied at the same time; his eons re- 
Amsd la he c on ve r t ed, and granted fine 
Uhirty tokhepaqik nnder their government 
to earn UeianUlllna ibr a 

vnang prinesa, vimi vralohiim him 
awMbtfi^tothawhilihraS^ 


been wont to give to their father, and which 
they saw him give to the people. To this he 
replied that they must first seek salvation 
tl^ugh baptism, and he declined to comply 
with weir wishes on any other conditions. He 
was consequently banished, and went to Kent, 
where he round Laurentius and J ustus in like 
difficulties. Mellitus and Justus took refuge 
in Qaul, but Eadbald was soon afterwards 
converted and recalled them a year later. 
But the East Saxons remained refractory, 
and the Londoners refused to receive Mellitus 
as their bishop. In 619 Laurentius died, and 
Mellitus succeeded him as archbishop. He 
never received the pall (Diet, of Christian 
Biog, loc. cit.), but Beada reports that he re- 
ceived letters of exhortation from Pope Boni- 
face V. These are not extant, though reference 
seems to have been made to them in 805 
(HADDA.N and Stubbs, iii. 71, 660). 

Mellitusconsecrated a church to the Blessed 
Virgin in the monastery of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which had been built by King 
Eadbald. On the occasion of a great fire in 
Canterbury, which raged round * the place 
of the four crowned martyrs/ he was borne 
tbitber by his servants ; and Bseda reports 
that in answer to his fervent prayers a strong 
wind immediately arose wnich drew the 
flames southward and saved the city. He 
died, after much suffering from gout, on 
24 April 624, and was buried, like nis pre- 
decessors, in the monastery of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. LeTOud ascribes the foundation of 
Stn Peter’s, Wwtminster, to Mellitus (Luabd, 
Xtwt qf^ward the xhrfeseor, v. 2057 sqq.), 
but it IS unsupported by ai^ historical evi- 
dence. Furthw details oi Mellitus’s life, 
recorded in Elmham, are equally untrust- 
worthy. 

Hardy (Cat, of Materials, i. 219, 220) sup- 
plies a hst of manuscript lives which ao not 
add anything but legendary matter to the 
I account of Mellitus given by Bada, who de- 
I rived bis information from Gregor’s letters 
and from traditions known to Kothelm, a 
priest of London in the middle of Uie eighth 
t century. 

i [Sm Bada’s Riitoria EeelwUstiea, bk. I 29 , 
« 90, U. 9-7 ; other letten of Pope Oragory in 
Qregorii Epistola, Op. iL Of amdeni writers, 
•ee Bishop Stabbs on Melliins in the Dietionaiy 
of Christian Biography; and Haddnnand Stubben 
Oonnells nnd Bmlesinstwel Boeassenta, voL iii. ; 
Kembleh Oodez Diploinntiene.] M. B. 

MELLON, ALFRED (1890-1867), 
mnrifinn, bora in Birminghnm, 17 Apm 
j 1690, beenme a riolinisl in the opm nad 
i ocher ocobestiaa, and snbnnqneitlly leader of 
' ih* hoBiift al the Royal Itolina Opera, OovhR 
iQiite* Ho bold at a lalnr dote the post of 
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mnsical director at tlie Hajmarket and 
Adelphi Theatres, and afterwards of the 
Pjne and Harrison English opera com- 
pany, by whom his opera * Victorine * was 
pfoauced i^t Coyent (harden in 1869. He 
was-condubtor of the Musical Society, and 
also of a series of promenade concerts given 
under his name at Covent Garden. In 1865 
he became conductor of the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society, and dying 27 March 1867, 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. He mar- 
ried Miss Woolw, the well-known actress. 
He was an excellent musician. 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Music, ii. 248 ; Musi- 
cal Times, May 1867.] J. C. H. 

MELLON, HARRIOT, Duchess op St. 
Albxns (1777 P-18d7), actress, is said to have 
been bom in London 11 Nov. 1777. Her 
mother, a native of Cork, of peasant descent, 
was a shopgirl in that city, and was also 
dresser, wararobe-keeper, and money-taker 
in Kena’s company, well known in Ireland 
and Wales. She claimed to have married, 
on Boxing day 1777, a certain Lieutenant 
Mathew Mellon of the Madras native in- 
fantry, who shortly afterwards deserted her, 
and mis never been traced. Mysterious hints 
were subsequently dropped bj her that the 
pseudonym uid ajperson of high rank. She 
married in 1782 Tnomas Entwhistle, leader 
of the orchestra in Kena*s company. Harriot 
received some education at Ulverstone, Lan- 
cashire, where her mother and Entwhistle 
were jointly ensued in Bibby’s company. 
Here she made her first stage appearance as 
one of four juvenile mourners around the 
bier of J uliet Other j uvenile parts followed, 
and on 16 Oct. 1787, in the bam doing duty 
for a theatre at Ulverstone, she appear as 
Little Pickle in the farce of the * Spoiled 
Child.’ She subsequently appeared as Pris- 
cilla Slowboy in the * Romp.’ On 81 Oct. 
1789 she tooK an older part as Narcissa in 
* Inkle and Tarico,’ and on 12 Dec. Phcsbe 
in * As you like it’ She then joined Stan- 
ton’s company in the midlands^ playing for a 
guinea a week important parts m cooiMy , in- 
cluding Beatrice, Celia, Lydia Lanfluish, and 
l.ietitia Hardy. Her eingW ena dancing 
also oommanoed attention, wewasseenl^ 
Sheridan, throogh whom, after some delays, 
•be obtained an enngement at Drury Lane, 
where she appeared, acoording to the trost- 
worthy authmty of Genest, 81 Jan. 1795, as 
I^dia Laogniah. Her beantyand the rnnaie 
or her voioe were eommended, hot her 
fonttsmoe waa almost a iailara. On 16 Oct. 
1796 she waa Lady Oodivm m a forival td 
O^KeeflVa ^Peeping Tom/ and die plavod 
dnring the eeenim Maria ia the *Spmied 


Child,’ Lucy in the ‘ Oountiy Girl,’ Maria in 

* Twelfth Night,’ Blanch m * Emg John,’ 
Amanthia in me 'Child of Nature,’ and many 
^ther parts. In the summer of 1796 she 
visited Liverpool, where she played an 
extensive round of characters, including 
Ophelia, Rosalin^ MirandiL Louisa Dudley 
in the ' West Indian,’ Miss Grantham in the 
‘ Liar,’ Cherry in the * Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
and the Page (Oherubin) in the ' FoUies of 
a Day.’ At the opening of the Dniiy 
Lane season. 20 Sept. 1796, she took uain 
Mrs. Jordan’s part of Amanthis in the 'Cmild 
of Nature.’ I^e played subsequentiy Miss 
Pme in 'Love for Love,’ Celia, Maria im 

* Twelfth Night,’ and Hero in ' Much Ado 
about Nothing.’ Some original parts, includ- 
ing Philotis in the ' Roman A'^tor’ of Mas- 
singer, compressed into two acts, and Cicely 
Copsley in the ' Will ’ of Reynolds, had al- 
ready Men assigned her. Among the more 
important parts trusted her in succeeding 
seasons were Susan in the 'FoUies of a Day,’ 
and, 6 Feb. 1800, Estifania in ' Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’ Blanch in the ' Iron Chest,’ 
and Albina MandeviUe, a 'breeches part,’ in 
which her figure was seen to surpass that of 
Mrs. J ordan, a former representative. In A] 1- 
ingham’s'Marrii^ Promise,’ 16 April 1803. 
she was the origi^ Mary. She also played 
Lady Constant in the ' Way to Keep him,’ 
Olivia in ' A Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ and 
Mrs. P^e in the ' Merry Wives of Windsor.* 
On 81 Jw. 1805 she made a success as the 
first Volante in Tobin’s ' Honeymoon.’ Later 
in the season M rs.Ford^ Angelica in the ' Con- 
stant Couple,’ Viletta in ' She would and she 
would not,’ and Dorcas in the ' Mock Doctor,’ 
were added to her characters, and she was, 
10 Dec. 1806, the heroine of Lamb’s ill-starred 

farce, 'Mr. H .’ Dorinda in the 'Beaux' 

Stratagen^’ Lady Delmar in £L Siddons’s 
'Time% a Telltale,’ Audr^, Nell in the 'Devil 
to Pay,’ Muslin, and Mrs. Oandour, the last- 
named one of her moet successfnl imperaona- 
tiona, foUowed. On 7 Feb. 1816, as Audrey, 
she ime her last Mpeaiance on the stage. 
While engaged at Dniry Lane she had paid 
frequent summer visits to Liverpool, wnere 
she became very popular, and to otlwr pro- 
vincial towns. 

Harriot Mellon was long intimate with 
Tbomaa Ooutu [q. v.] the hanker, said to be 
the ridiert man in London, and the oonnee- 
tkm, which wee generally known, canaed 
mneh nnfriandly oouHnent. Eariy ia 1815 
Ooatts, then eighty yaara of age, after Hm 
deathof Me fiiit^mairied Hii^ Mito 
piivataly at St Panoraa CbofalL Xlmmaa- 
riaga waa pabli^ aanoancad 8 MimA 181A 
Oeotto died 94 18»,leaa4ag to Uiwtth 
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thewholecfhklugetotuiie. To his children 
by hii fiiet masriage she behaved with much 
flpBBSfOBiity. On 16 June 1827^ at her house in 
BtsattonStxeetyShe married William Aubrey 
de Vere^ ninth duke of St. Albans. She died 
in Stratton Street, 6 Aug. 1887. She wu a 
handsome brunette, with a figure inclining 
slightly to portliness, great vivacity and 
spirits, generous, ostentatious, and 
somewhat heir in temmr. As an actress 
•he came in the second line, being eclipsed 
by Mrs. Jordan. Scott, whom she visited at 
A bbotsford, regarded her as a kind, friendly 
woman, ' without either affectation or inso- 
lence in the display of her wealth.’ Dibdin 
speaks of her as a great favourite with the 
public. A TOrtrait of her by Romney was 
exhibited at Burlington House in 1887. For- 
traits of her by Sir william Beechey and by 
ICasquerier (as Mrs. Page) belonged to the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts: the former was 
engraved by T. Woolnoth. An engraving 
of her as Oherry was very popular. 

[A fhll but not wholly trustworthy memoir of 
Mn. MeUoa,by Mrs. Oomwell Harries (afterwards 
Mrs. Baron Wflson), was published, in 2 vols. Svo, 
in 1839, and again in 1886. Scurrilous memoirs 
of her and her first husband were written with a 
view principally to extort money. These are fully 
described in Mr. Lowe's Bibliographical Account 
of the Eimlisb Theatre. The Secret Memoirs of 
Harriott i^mpkin, a Celebrated Actress, &o., is 
the moet infamous of these. It was bought up 
and destroyed, and copies are ecaree and ooetly. 
Qeueet's Account of tlie Engliah Stage mentione 
many of her performanoes, but gives no list. See 
alsoBoadttn*s Life of Mrs. Jordan ; Clark RusseU’s 
Reprssentatlve Actors; Dibdin's History of the 
Stags; the Life of Re^nolde; Lockhart's Life of 
Scott; Notes and Queries, 6th and 7th ser. ; Mo- 
moir^ Charles Mathews, Cent. Mag. for October 
1887, and Oeorgiao Era.] J. K. 

•on of John Mollor, a member of an old’^m!^ 
Lanoaahira llunilj, and partner in the firm of 
Owe, Mellor, Keiu^w i Oo., who retided at 
Leioeeter, and wae mayor of the borough 
and a jmiitct of the peace there, wae bom at 
BolUnwood llottte, Oldham, i Jan. 1809. 
Be WM educated at the iMumtw grammar 
aohool, and afhnrwaida under Gherlee Berry, i 
ft oniUudea mimetdr of Leioeeter. Being un-| 
wiUiiigto ■ftbeeribe the Thirty-nine Aidolc«, 
Im ebftftdofted hi* origtnel intention of eftter- 
ing ftl Liftooln Oolkfi^ Oxibrd, ead efier 
lewiif far ft tine in the office of ft Lei^^ 
ettonmy, h* ftftleiftd fti ft fitodent ftl tlm Inner 
Temple ie ISM^ reed ie Ae cisMnbste of 
Hmmmmi Cbitly far faiiryeeift,etleBded John 
Aiiifa^leotme el Uftivereily OoUege, ead 
wfteeeihdtolhftbirTJiiaftlm Hejotaed 


the midland circuit, and practised at Leicester 
borough and Warwick sessions, at assises, and 
at the parliamentaiT bar. After becoming a 

S ueen’s counsel in 1851 he became leader of 
he circuit, and also had a fair London prac- 
tice. From 1849 to 1852 he was recorder of 
Warwick, and from 1855 to 1861 recorder of 
Leicester. He stood as a liberal unsuccess- 
fully for Warwick in 1852, and for Coventry 
in 1857, but late in 1857 he was elected for 
Great Yarmouth, and at the general election 
of 1859 was returned for Nottingham. He 
spoke little in parliament. On 3 Dec. 1861 
he succeeded Mr. Justice Hill in the queen’s 
bench and was knightod. He was a member 
of the special commission which tried the 
Fenian prisoners at Manchester in 1867 and 
of the court which tried Arthur Orton, aluu 
Castro, for perjury in the Ticbbome case in 
1873. In June 1879 being troubled with in- 
creasing deafness, he retired on a pension and 
was sworn of the privy council . Thereafter he 
often attended the judicial committee, went 
the northern circuit once as commissioner of 
assize, and frequently acted as an arbitrator in 
important cases. He died at his house, 16 Sus- 
sex Square, B^swater, on 26 April 1887, and 
was buried at Dover, where he had lived iuhis 
later years, on 80 April. He married in 1833 
Elizabeth Cooke, only daughter of William 
Moseley of Peckham, Surrey, by whom he had 
eight sons, John William, a queen’s counsel, 
a member of the privy council, judge advo- 
cate-general from 188iO to 1885, and chair- 
man of oommitteee in the House of Commons 
in 1893; James Robert, master of the crown 
office ; and six others. He published two lec- 
tures on the * Christian Church before the Re- 
formation,* 1357, and ‘ The Life and Times 
of John Selden,’ and a pamphlet advocating 
the abolition of oaths in courts of law or in 
parliament in 1882. 

[Foss’s J adges of Cogland ; Liw Times. 7 May 
1887 • Times, 26 April 1887 : Solicitors* Joaroal, 

I 80 April 1887.] J. A IL 

MELMOTH, COURTNEY (1740-1814), 
misoellaneous writer. [See Pbztt, SittUEL 
Jacxbov.] 

MELMOTH, WILLIAM, the elder 
(166^1743), religious writer and lawyer, 
bom in 1666^ was called to the bar on 
99 May 1693. His temperament, even in 
early was meditative and introspective 
(Afameiir, np. 3-3), with a leaning to easn- 
wtsy, whiui finds eurioiiiS expresnon in some 
lettm whbh he addieesed to hie frisBd John 
; Norris (1667-1711) [q. v.], nctor of Berner- 
! ton, WillaUn^ wbM tt bMUMatMMir to 
toko tko ootkoto WiUiaa.lU(lIank-iUT 
I IflBS), Ob 6 Jnao IfOk ko wm oJilttwl 
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a member of Lincoln’B Inn {Addit. IdS, 
Brit, Mue. 8127| f. 2), The theologY of the 
^venunent seems tot have convino^ him of 
Its. legitimacy, and about 1705 he entered 
into an anonymous oorrespondenoe with 
Ajchbiaho^ Tenison, urging the closing of 
all theatres as the sole remedy for the de- 
praved sta^ He wrote in a similar strain 
to Defoe, then engaged with his ^ Review.* 
His increasing celeonty as an advocate, how- 
ever, mduallV robbed him of leisure, and, 
aiicording to ms son’s statement, he wrote 
* The Great Importance of a Religious Life,’ 
his chief work, on Sundays ^in the intervals 
wrested from the offices of the day.’ The ro- 
niarkable success of this pamphlet was due 
in a measure to its style, but chiefly to its un- 
affected hedonistic piety, the whole forming 
*a graceful and ingenious amplification of the 
theme, *Man was made for Imppiness: belief 
promises this; therefore, belief is best.’ He 
published it anonymously in 1711, and shortly 
afterwards a collection of prayers and a brief 
essav on the sacrament, in the edition of 
1718 these are added as an appendix to the 
^Importance.’ The authorship remained a 
secret during his life, nor did tne short cha- 
racter by his son, prefixed to the editions after 
his death, guide curiosity. John Peroevfd, 
first earl of Egmont [q. v.j, was general!;^ re- 
guded as the author. Walpole asai|med it to 
him unquestioningly {Cataiogua ofMoyal and 
Noble Authors^ 1806, v. 261). Nichols in his 
edition of Swift (1770) follows Walpole, but 
corrects the error in 1782 in his ^ Anecdotes 
of Bowyer.’ Fortv-two thousand copies of 
the work were sold between 1766 and 1784. 
It has been often reprinted and translated 
into French and Welsh. 

In June 1719 Melmoth was made a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and on the death 
of Thomas Vernon fq. v.J in 1726, he was 
entrusted, along with Peere- Williams, with 
the editing of ms * Reports.’ In 1780 he was 
treasurer for the year at Lincoln’s Inn. The 
intended publication of his own ' Reports ’ he 
never earned into effect Theyare now among 
the Additional MSS. in the British Museum 
(8127). Melmoth died on 6 April 1743, and 
on the 14th was buried in the moister i^er 
the chapel, Lincoln’s Inn. After the death 
of his nmt wife, whose maiden name was 
Sambroke, and who seems to have left him 
some property, he married Oalherine. daugh- 
ter of Samuel Rolt of Bedford, and gimnd- 
danghtaron her mothei^a side of Dr. iVimas 
Coaerq*v.1 His eon William, by hie second 
wile, IS noticed sepaiately. 

▲ portrait, designed W HidheidsoiL is piw* 
tied to the tot em tion m the * Qiaat Isno^ 
anoe of a Bil%ione Ufa,’ Ull (Biokut, 
▼ 0 L.niu. 


Cat\ and another, by Schiavonetri, to the 
• Memoir’ written by the son. 

[The ohief authority for Melmoth's lift is the 
memoir by his son, Memoir of a late eminent 
Advoeat^ London, 1796. It oontams what ie 
left of his oonespondenee with Norris^ Tetuson, 
aadDefoe^andafrugmentofadimT. The date 
of his death is, however, wrongly as 1748. 
Later biographies simply follow Uis Memoir irith 
more or less aceuiaey. ^ also Fitaosboms’s 
Letters, 1805 ; Letters, si. and Ixvii. ; Omt Mag. 

1 797, pt i. 688-7 ; Nichols’s Lit Ansed. 1818. m. 
88-9 : Supplement to Swift, ii. 442 ; Anecdotes 
of Bowyer, 1782, pp. 881-2; Cooper’s edition of 
the Importance, 1840,PrBf. pp. riii. 178; NoUs’i 
Continuation of Granger. 1898, iii. 82a<^l J 

J.A.O. 

MELMOTH, WILLtA.M the younger 
(1710>1799), author and commlseioner of 
bankrupts, son of William Melmoth the elder 
[q. y.] Dy his second wife, Catherine Rolt, 
was bom in 1710, most probably in London. 
He is reported to have studied at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (cf. Cole’s manuscript 
Athenm CantabrT^^ and was certainly w^ 
educated and a good classical scholar. Bred 
to the law, ho soon abandoned it in order to 
seek studious quiet in the country. He left 
London before 1780, and marrying about the 
same time, settled near Shrewsbury. Ibere 
he wrote * Letters on Several Subjects,’ his 
first book, published in 1742, under the pseu- 
donym of Sir Thomas Fitsosbome. His wife, 
the ’ Cleora ’ of the * Letters,’ was Dorothy, 
daughter of William King (1685-1768) [q. y. J, 
principal of St. Mary Hall, and she wasthesu^ 
ject of his daintiest and most finished effort in 
verse, theode written for the third anniversary 
of their wedding {Fitxoebomde LetUn^ 86). 
He afterwards contributed many fumtive 
anonymous essays and verse to tlie * yfoiXd! 
but he chiefly occupied himself in his retire- 
ment in translatingPliny and Cicero. In 1746 
appeared his * Letters oi Plinv the Younger.’ 
Toe grace and accuracy of the work are re- 
markable, andptftly explain Birch’s extrava- 
gant pnuse; Warton placed it among works 
that are better than theb originala. Even 
Mathias, in his ' Pursuits of Lttaratare’ (ed. 
1796, p. 865 and note) has a pleasant word for 
it. K aeeond odition was printed {n 1747, a 
third in 1746. He had meanwhile eoUeetM 
material for a eeeondvolnaie of ^^teosbome’s 
Letter^* whidi he pnbUdied year with 
atramlatirmof thf’De Oialoribai^ added to 
the doring letter. Bowyer bioiiglit out the 
two volommof ^Littsm’togeChOT ttllm 
year.intlmfomtliatbiiowfoiniliir* hlMS 
M pnbltihed his translation of OiflMfo ^ Ad 
Famniaiai^’withacainfaiatndyof 
charaitirintlminoningeoiamont His next 
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work— *a traiuiatioii of the ^De Senectute’— 
appeared in 1778. 

In 1786 Sir John Eardley Wilmot had 
appointed Melmoth a commissioner of bank- 
rmpta, and his letter of thanks, dated 6 Dee. 
17^1 euggests that the office was more wel- 
come than the easy circumstances of his 
earlier life would warrant (dfmotrs 0 / WiU 
mot^ 1802, pp. 9-10). A few years later his 
wife died, and he broke up his home at 
Shrewsbury. In 1769 he had settled in Bath. 
There shomy afterwards he married Mrs. 
Ogle, a malicious rumour tracing a scene in 
Qarnck’s * Irish Widow ’ to the circumstances 
of the enffamment. The ^De Senectute’ was 
followed m 1777 by the * De Amicitia,’ with a 
note on Roman friendship. The * Travels in 
Switzerland ’ of William Ooxe [q. v.] consist 
of letters addressed to Melmoth at this period 
(1776-9), and in the edition of 1801 Coxe ex- 
presses unstinted admiration of the latter as 
nis literary guide (Advert, p. viiil. In 1791 
Jacob Bryant [q. v. 1, in his leamea and foolish 
attempt to prove that Rome tolerated eveiy 
reliflion except the Christia^ attacked Mel- 
moSi for asserting in his ^ Fliny ’ that the 
persecution under Trajan was due not to 
imperial bigotry, but to the principles of the 
Roman state. Melmoth vindicated himself 
in a pamphlet published in 1793, comparing 
his task, not vnthout fitness, to that of Lsr 
bsrius. His last work was dedicated to 
his Sheris memory^the * Memoir of a late 
eminent Advocate,' published in 1796. His 
'Titiosbome’ reaohM the tenth edition that 
year, but in a letter to Wilmot, son of his 
old patron, he sneaks of himself u weak, bed- 
ridden, and ola. Melmoth was a familiar 
fifore in Bath literaxy sodetv of the close 
of the century. Mrs. Thrafe described a 
meeting with him at Mrs. Montagu's in 1780, 
and drew firom Johnson the eharaoteristic 
snort,* From the author of ** Fitaosbome's 
Letters" I cannot think myself in much 
danger. I met him only ono^ about thiity 
years ago, and in some small dispute reduced 
him to whistle* (Boswxi,l, ed. G. B. 
BUI, UL 4t8-4| IT. 272 n.) An interesting 
fslhrenee to Melinoth is in the * Notes from 
the Pocket Bookof a Iste (^um Eater.' *A 
la^ who had been educated by Melmot^' 
writes BeQttinoi^*t<dd me about 1818 that 
shelmd a trunk ftulof his niaaasoripte. As 
an aitkli of lltevaiy gossip thb nugr ss wtril 
he made known, for some author writing a 


hiognphtoil di o woneiy ssi^ he inlersitef in 
knmiri^ sO that can now he knoi 


may enn 


known 


iUMrip^ ... Fsrinypait 1 new looked 
tem Ae ^FltsMlmmen Letleiu* dnoa my 
hqylmodi hoi the faepiearion I ihm derived 


from them was, that Melmoth was a firibhle 
in literature, and one of the ** sons of the 
feeble." Accordii^ly I shrank myself even 
firom the ** sad civmty " of asking to look at 
the mnimseripts.' Melmoth was of middle 
height, spare, with bright, quick eyes, and a 
deeply lined face. He died at No. 12 Bladud’s 
Bauffings, Bath, on 18 May 1799. There is 
a Latin epitaph on a tablet in Bath Abbey, 
but Melmoth was buried at Batheaston. 

prhe Memoir prefixed to the eleventh (1806) 
edition of Fitzoebome’s Letters contains the 
most satisfactory account of Melmoth. Bat see 
also these Letters themselves, passim ; Gent. Mag. 
1791 ii. 769, 1794 i. 660, 989, 17971. 686-7, 1799 
i. 261 ; Eorop. Mag. xxxv. 214 (in both of which 
there are several errors in the datee given to his 
works) ; Monthly Review, viii. 840-l,xlix. 109- 
116, Ivii. 461-6, and enlarged ser. xv. 261-2, 
xxiii. 269-70 ; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 1762, p. 
362; Warton’s Essay on Pope, 1782, ii. 325; 
Works of Pope, 1806, vii. 13; Nichols’s Anec- 
dotes, 1812, ii. 193-4, 216, iil 40-2, iv. 163, v. 
414, and Literary lUnstrations, i. 613-16 ; Cole's 
Athene; Pearcha Collection, ii. 142-62; Dods- 
ley’e Collection, 1748, i. 186-96; Peach's His- 
tone Houses in Bath, 2nd ser. p. 62 ; Bryant’s 
Authority of the Scriptures, 1791, pp. 118-26 ; 
Brit Mus. Addit MS. 82733, f. 411 ; Auto- 
graph Letters, 22, 171.] J. A G. 

MELROSE, Eabl OF (1663-1637). [See 
Hamiltoh, Thomab.] 


MELTON, Sib JOHN (d. 1640), politi- 
cian and author, son of Evan Melton, came 
of a Yorkshire family, and may have been 
connected with the Meltons of Astom though 
the direct line became extinct with Dorothy, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir John Mel- 
ton, who died about 1546 (see Poitlbok, 
Sbidemesi, IL 199 ; Huxter, South Tork^ 
shire, I. 1^; Baxbb, Northamptonshire, L 
672 ; and Collectanea Topograp&ea, passim). 
Melton was reading law in chamDers in 
1009 when he published his *Sixefolde 
Politician.' In 1616 he contributed oom- 
mendatonr verses to the * Deserintions ' hy 
William Pennor, and in 1620 punUshed his 
* AstralogMter.' He was knighted at White- 
hall on 4 Nov. 1632. He ajipean to have in- 
creased his meins by trading extensively in 
ealtpetie and ooal (see CsZ State Fapen, 
Dorn. 1631-3 pp. 109, 188, end 163S-9 p. 
897), and becam a peraoimge of some im- 
poitanee. There is a Isltar firom him to 
Jimsa Hay, first earl cf 'Oailide rq.v.l 
dated 2 Pec. 16^, preserve d in BgertoiftiC 
2507, t 166, end anotte to the Bari of 
Stiufibrd, dated 4 May I 68 O 1 sdviaiiig him 
to OSS Us infi pence to pmue the sommoos 
of e perlkment Xstore, L 416). 

In the letter year he was eeemtaiy to Ilio 
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oooncil of the north, with an annual salary 
of 83/. 6s. 8c/. In 16^ he was dected M.P. 
for Newca^e-on-l^e, but a petition was 
lodged affainst his return, and before it was 
diseided A(elton died {Command JowmdU^ 
17 Dm 1640 ; Offioidl Betwma of Memben 
of Parliament, L 491, n. 11). He was buried 
at Tottenham, and a monument was erected 
to his memory. 

Melton married, apparently in 1634, a lady 
named Currans, who within the space of 
twelve months presented him with five chil- 
dren, two sons at the first birth, and at the 
seco^, in 1686, two sons and a daughter; 
the latter event she did not survive {CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1686. p. 8861. 

Melton was author oi: 1. 'A Sixefolde 
Politician . . . together with a Sixefolde Pre- 
*cept of Policy,’ lS)9, 8vo. This'book contains 
commendatory lines by John Davis, and has 
been frequently assi^ed to John Milton’s 
father, but on insumcient grounds ; a pun 
in the first line of the introductory verses 
would lose its point if the authors name 
were Milton, not Melton. 2. ’ Astrologaster, 
or the Figure-Caster ; rather the Amign- 
ment of Artlesse Astrologers and Fortune- ; 
tellers,’ 1620, 4to ; it is dedicated to Mel- j 
ton’s father, Evan, and contains commen- 
datory verses by * John Hancocke, bachelor 
of arts and student of Brazenose College, 
Oxford,’ and others by ’ John Malin, muter 
of arts and sometime student of Trini^ 
College in Cambridge.’ Hunter {New Illustr. 
of Shakespeare, ii. 64) says the ‘Astrolo- 
mter is now a very curious book, and in its 
day was no doubt a very useful book.’ Copies 
of Wh works are preserved in the British 
Museum Library. 

[Works in Brit. Mas. Library; Cal. State 
Papers, pnssim ; Commoos’ Journiiis ; 8tFaffozd 
Letters ; Egerton MS. 2697 ; OfiSeial fiatum of 
Memben of Parliamoot ; Gat. Early Printed 
Books ; Brydges's British Bibliomphor, i. 681 ; 
Joseph Hunter's New Illustr. of Shakeroears, ii. 
64.iyBdhisTimetonMilton,pp.ll, 13; Cat. Hath 
Library; Hetealfe's Book of Eiiighta; Notes 
and Qaeriss. 1st ser. xU. 420, 4th ser. iv. 470 ; 
Lowndes’s BibL Man.] A F. P. 

HELTON, WILLIAM ni (d. 18401, 
archbishop of Yorl^ was bom of hambla 
parentage at Melton,in the parish of Walton, 
near HnU ; his paientsT names are unknown, 
but he bad a brother Ebniy, whoae eon, ^ 
William de Melton, was his heir. Melton 
aeemsto haveentend the royal aerviee, and 
was perhaps eeqdoyed in some eapMty 
about tha psnoii er the jomig Plcloos oi 
Wales, Ibr toward II yeaks ef MiJtem as 
having been in hie eirviM btm hk boyhood 
(MenhiLW). Melhmietotmeiitkmed 


in 1299 as lector of Hraham, Lincolnshire. 
In 1800 he was one of the ostiarii of the 
king’s wardrobe, of which department he 
becme oomptroUer on the accession of Ed- 
ward n, retaining his oflice till 1816. In 
the intervening years Melton received a 
variety of ecclesiastical preferments. He 
was rector of Hornsea, Xorkshize, 10 July 
1801, Lythe 18 March 1808, Thorpland, Nor- 
folk, 1809, and Spofforth, Yodcs&e, 4 Aug. 
1810. On 2 Jan. 1805 he received the pre- 
bend of Oxton with Cropwell at Southwell, 
which on 80 July 1809 he exchanged for 
that of NorweU-Palishall. He was preben- 
dary of Louth, Lincoln, fiEom 1809 to 1817 ; 
on 8 May 1809 exchaju^d a stall at West- 
bury, Gloucestershire, lor one at Beverley; 
and on 23 March 1810 one at Darlington ror 
that of Driffield, York. He was also dean of 
St. Martin-le>Grand, Loudon, 27 Aug. 1808, 
archdeacon of Barnstaple 18 Oot. 1808 to 
March 1309, and provost of Beverly on 6 Oct. 
1809. Soon after the accession of Edward II 


Melton is mentioned as the king’s clerk, and 
in October 1807 as keeper of the privy seal 
(Close Polls, Edward II, pp. 8, 42). In Ja- 
nuary 1308 he accompaniea the kmg on his 
journey to France, and had charge of the 
fi^t seal, being apparently at this time the 
king’s secreta^ (t6. p. 67 ; Imdera, ii. 29). £d- 
wara regarded him with special favour, and 
in May 1810 Melton had temporary chame 
of the great seal (Close Polls, Edward II, 
p. 268). On 20 April 1810, and again on 
12 Nov. 1812, the king addrossed commen- 
datory letters on Melton’s behalf to tiie 
and to certain cardinals (FoAera, ii. 10^ 
187). In 1812 he was one of the proctors 
of the northern convocation in refusing an 
aid to the king {letters from the NorViem 
Psffistere, 211-12), and on 12 Aug. of that 
year one of the commissioners from the king 
to the Cinoue ports (Park Writs, u. ii. 48). 
On 8 May 1819 he wae sent abroad on the 
royal eervice (Fesderai iL 211). and on 
1 Aug. was a commissioner for the proteo 
tion of the Scottish 

On 21 Jan. 1816 Melton, bting then trea- 
•urer of the kin^s wardrobe, was through 
rml iafinenoe dwted aichbialum of York 
(Fhtes NwforwiML ilL 16^ The loyml 
eaee&t wee given 6 end letters eom- 
meodetory to the pope ksaed three days 
later (FasderOf U. Melton at once 

went abeoad, bat was detained st Avimon 
for over enditeen monlhe tnlbra he eoaUT pvo- 
euia ptpsl oopfinaatiim, despite noaMMme 
IdfUiiff addiasitd by the king on his bsheilf 
to tlw MM Md Mriow ottdiado (a B. 
800^ 801^4, 88Lm>. Hw hmm 
tokno MM portly dM to llw irt i iw g a i m 
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in the WgBtif between the death of Cle- 
ment V end the dection of John XXII, 
but also to intrifl^ea amonff the cardi- 
nnla. Itwaa not till 26 Sept. 1317 that Mel- 
ton was consecrated at Arignon by Pope 
John XXII (Stubbs, p. 416; 11 S^. ac- 
cording to Mubimuth, p. 20). He returned 
to Xngland on 24 Nov., and had his cross 
bom^efore him through Kent and London 
to St. Martin-le-Grand (^Chron, Edward I 
and 11^ i. 281). Early m Advent he was 
at Beverley, but was not enthroned at York 
till 18 Feb. 1818 (Stubbs, p. 410). The 
early years of Melton’s episcopate were much 
disturbed through the troubles with the Scots 
(cf. Letter$from the Northern Regietere, 278- 
279). On 18 March 1818 he was one of the 
commissioners to treat with Bruce, and in 
June one of the keepers of the marches. In 
the summer of 1819 the Scots broke past the 
king at Berwick and b^an to ravage York- 
^ire. Melton in conjunction with John 
Hotham [q. v.l and other northern eccle- 
siastics musterea what forces they could, and 
met the Soots at Myton-on-Swale on 12 ^pt. 
The English were utterly routed, and the ar^- 
bishop and other leaders escaped with diffi- 
cul ty . Melton’s banner wu saved only by the 
valour of its bearer. In ridicule of the eccle- 
siastical soldiers Barbour says this battle was 
called 

The Chaptour of Mytoun, for thar 

Slans la many prwtis war. 

On 19 Jan. 1821 Melton again a]mars as 
a commissioner for peace with Scotland 
(^dsra, ii. 4411. On 28 June he attended 
the meeting held by Earl Thomas of l^an- 
caster and tue northern lords at Sherbum in 
Elmet, but he did not accompany the barons 
to I.<ondoD, and in the following spring sided 
with the Despenscrs against the earl {Fioree 
iii. 190, 200). Yet, on the 
Other hand, Melton was on 9 April 1822 
censured for Inducing his clergv to grant 
two thousand marks to Thomas of Lancaster 
(Earl Write, n. i. 660jj and in 1823 gave 
hisproteoiton to Adam Orleton To. bishop 
of Hereford (Bukbvoedb, p. 141). Ifow- 
tver, on 7 Aug. 1828 he prohibited the wor- 
•hip of Thomse as unauthoriead (Lettorefnm 
the Northern JMetore, 828-0). 

On 18 June 1828 Melton tppc«Teu Justiciar 
fat Koitinghamshire, and on H Nov. as com- 
mtseioner to trait with the Soots. OnSJune 
1825 be wieanpoinled traesurer of England, 
anolSce whichnebeld till Januaiy 1827, whoi 
he was diaplsoed hy the govemmeat of the 
young hing\Ed^ 111. Meltmiraiyiaod to 
bepraeent etEdiiurd1iooroiistkMi,httt he wss 
nsmllMdeit eaal on a mWon to Sootland 
inAyiU(Cbt Ht Roik, aibmnl flit p> 95). 


He would indeed seem to have accepted the 
change of government to the full, fbr on 
24 Feh. he had written to the pone in fwour 
of the canonisation of Thomas 01 Lancaster 
(lAttere from the Northern Begistere, 889- 
842). Melton also officiated at the marriage 
of Efdward to Philippa of Hainault on 24 J an. 
1828. Nevertheless ne seems to have entered 
into the plot of Edmund of Woodstock, earl 
of Kent fq. vA in the beginning of 1829, in the 
belief that Edward II was still alive. The 
earl’s confession distinctly alleges that Mel- 
ton had promised to contribute 6,000Z. to- 
wards the undertaking (Mubdcuth, App. p. 
255) ; on the other hand, although Melton was 
indicted for his share in the plot, he was ac- 
quitted, and obtained a writ of conspiracy 
against his accusers (Eof. Farl ii. 81, 54). , 
After the overthrow 01 Mortimer, Melton was * 
once more made treasurer on 28 Nov. 1880, 
but only held office till 1 April following. 
On 10 Feb. 1881 he was one of the justiciars 
for enforcing observance of the truce with 
Scotland, and on 1 Dec. 1832 had power to 
open parliament at York {Fcedera, ii. 802, 
848). FromlOAug.l8d8tol8Jan.l8S4he 
was keeper of the great seal during the tem- 
porary absence of John de Stratford [q^. v.l 
This was the end of Melton’s officU lire, 
but he survived till 1840, when he died on 
4 or 5 April at Oawood, and was buried in 
York Minster, near the lent. His tomb was 
opened during the last century, when his 
skeleton, about six feet long, was found ; the 
chalice and paten were then removed from 
the tomb fDRxn^ Eboracumy p. 488). One 
incident or his episcopal administration was 
a long dispute with Walter Reynolds [q.v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury, as to his right to 
bear the cross in the southern province; on 
this ground Reynolds opposed Melton’s ap- 
pointment as treasurer in 18% {Chrm. 
Edw, I and II, ii. 283-4). Melton was also 
involved in a dispute with his chapter as to 
lut rights of visitation, but this was settled 
in FebrnaiT 1829. Another quarrel, which 
began in 1828, was with Louis deBeaumont 

& . V.}, bishop of Durham, as to the rights 
visitatioD in AUertemshira. Beaumont 
relisted bis superior by force, hut alW excom- 
munication and su^nsion, the matter was 
at length compromised in 1881. On Bean- 
monlbdeath, on248ept l888,MeltciiwaseB- 
giged in a tronhie, for he contoned and 
conssmted Robert de Grajstanes fq. v.) as 
hish(^,althongfa thepope hid proviM Rieh- * 
aid deBory [q. v.3totheaei,aadthelnighad 
not given his araent ; in the hsme Ofnvais&ei 
had te naign. IfeHcn’s ragisisr« WUeh is 
veiy IbB, is p ras e r ved at Tm ; nnmerane 
docnnenli art printed In Raine's < Letlsn 
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firam the Northern Heg^ers/ and many are 
BummariBed in the * Fasti EboncenBBB.’ 
Thomas Stubbs describes Melton as ehan- 
table and pious, pazBim<miouB to himseli^ 
bountiful to the needy, and above all to the 
reli^pus, as well menmcants as others (Ntt- 
tort^ns of the Church of York, ii. 416). 
Another’ writer speaks m him as a man 
faithful in all that was trusted to him, 
and not corrupted by his long intercourBe 
with the court (Chron. Edw. I and II, iL 
284). Melton's episcopate was marked by 
much progress in the building of York min- 
ster ; he restored the tomb of St. William, 
and gave 700/. towards the completion of j 
the nave. The west end was erected in his I 
time, and it is probably his statue which 
occupies the niche over the jpreat doorway. 
Hd also fortified the Old Hiailey at York. 
Melton amassed considerable wealth; this 
was inherited by his nephew, Sir William de 
Melton (1817-1862), who became the founder 
of a knightly family at Aston, Yorkshire. 

[^Chronicles of Edward I and II ; Flores His- 
tonamm ; Mnrimuth's Chronicle; Letters from 
the Northern Busters; Historians of the 
Church of York ; Chron. de Melsa ; AnnaleB de 
Trokelowe, Blaneforde, &e. (all these are in the 
Bolls Ser.): Bobertde Graystanes’a Chronicle 
in Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores Tree (Surtees Soc .) ; 
Chron. de Lanercost (^nnatyne Club) ; Cal. of 
Close Bolls, Edward II ; Cal. of Patent Bolls, 
Edward III ; Bymer’s Fosdera, Becord ed. ; Le 
NeTe’s Fasti Eocl. Angl. i. 406, ii. 180, iii. 106, 
182, 440, 447 i Dixon and Baine's Fasti Ebora- 
oenses, pp. 897-437 ; Foss's Judges of England, 
iii. 461-8.] C.L.K. 

MELTON, WILLIAM db (d. 1628), 
chancellor of York, a native of Yorkshire, 
was educated at Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated M.A. 1479, B.D. 14%, and D.D. 1496. 
In 1495 he was master of Michaelbousa, 
Cambridge, and on 18 Jan. 1495-6 became 
chancellor of the church of York. He died 
at the end of 1528, and his will is dated 
26 Aug. of that year, from Acklam, York- 
shire. He is Buppoaed to have been buried 
either there or in York minster. He wbb 
fruued as a philosopher, divine, and preacher, 
and was for some time tutor to Fisher (c£ 
2>s Veritmte Corpane,^ 827). Melton was 
author of a * SerM Esnortatorius,' publidied 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1494, a om of 
which is in the British Muaeum libiiuy. 
His wills and invBBlorieB aro printed in 
Ebcv.’ (S u rtees Soe,), pp. 251-68. 

Melton has been conatanlfyaoalaeed with 
hk namesakes William de hUUmjfd. 1840) 
[q. v.l asdihialMm of Tori^ and WiDiam ei 
MritUm [q. V.] Misled by the identity ei 
nmna^Wood (AlAsms Onn. L 40) abimed 


him for Oxford. Fits, Tanner, and others 
state that ha was a Dominican f whidk is an 
additional mistake, because Mwton was a 
Fnmci8can,not alfominiean) and chraoallor 
of the univenity of Paris, and attribute to 
him numerous works written by Meliton (of. 
Sixtus Sbitsksis, Bibl Sonata, iv. 2^; 
Eohabd, Scripteree Ord. Ptndkatormn, i. 
488; and Sbasslaus, St^hmenium ad 
Sej^taree Trium Ordmum^p. 824-5). 

There was yet another William de Mel- 
ton, a Franciscan, who in 1426 preaohsd at 
York on the sulject of miracle plays, and 
in 1427 went about the country preaching 
against tithes. He was arrested and brought 
to Oxford, where he was compelled to recant 
(Oreyfrian m Oxford, pp. 86, 269). 

r Authorities quoted ; Brit. Mus.Cat . ; Cooper's 
Athene Cantabr. i. 87 ; Tanner, pA2I ; Le Neve's 
Fasti, iii. 106; Pits, p. 696; Ybrks. AicheoL 
Joum. viii. 291.] A. F. P. 

MELUN, ROBERT ub (d. 1167), bishop 
of Hereford. [See Robebt.J 

MELyiLL,H£NRY (1798-1871), canon 
of St. Paul's, fifth son of Philip MelviU 
(1762-1811), an officer in the army, who 
was lieutenant-governor of Pendennis Castle 
from 1797 till 1611, by his wife Elisabeth 
Carey (177(1-1844), daughter of Peter Do- 
bree of Beauremrd, Guernsey, was bom in 
Pendennis CasUe, OomwaU, on 14 Sept. 
1798, and became a sizar of St. John's Oob> 
lege, Cambridge, in October 1817. After 
migrating to St. Peter’s CoUege he passed 
as secona wrangler in 1821, and was a fellow 
and tutor of his ooUege from 1622 to 1882. 
He graduated B»A. 1821, M.A. 1824, and 
B.D. 1886. From 1829 to 1848 he served 
as incumbent of Camden Chapel, Camber- 
weU, London; was appointed oy the Duke 
of Wellington chaplam to the Tower of 
London in 1840 ; was principal of the East 
India CoUege, Haileybury, from 1848 tiU the 
college was closed on 7 Ike* 1867 ; Odden 
lecturer at St. Margaret's, Lothbu^, 1850- 
1856; one of the ^plains to Queen Vio- 
toriiL 18 June 1868; canon reridentiaiy of 
St. Paul's, 21 April 1866; and rector of 
Barnes, Surrey, 1063-71. MelviU for many 
years had the i^utation of being *the most 
popnlsr preaeber in London^’ and one of 
the greatest xhetoriciaas ei bis time. First 
St Ckunden Obapel, then at St Margiiot% 
snd latsr on at 8t. Paul’s, Usgs crowds of 
people attended bb ministimtknis. Hisssr- 
mon MsnUy occupied thrso-qiisresiB of an 
hour,lHit suA was the repidtoof his ntte i 
aiies that be spbks as mium IB iMt riam as an 
oidkmiy pitwAarwoaldhsffodoi te i aMhoBr . 
Hm dafrmy was aafBsst aad ittiaMilsd widk 
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out distiuetiTO ffeoticuktion ; his voice was 
clear and flezibk ; while his emphatic pro- 
nunciation and his hurried manner of speak- 
iw impressed the hearers with a conviction 
oThis sinoeritj. But his sennons lacked 
simplicity and directness of style, and his 
ornate phraseolo^, his happy analogies, 
smoothly balanoed sentences, appealed more 
directly to the literary than to the spiritual 
sense. His views were evangelical, and he 
was a sealous parish priest. He died at the 
residential house, Amen Comer, London, 

0 Feb. 1871, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on 16 Feb. He married Mamret 
Alice, daughter of Peter Dobree of Beau- 
regard, Guernsey. She died 18 April 1878, i 
aged 73, leaving a daughter Eaith, who 
married Clement Alexanoer Midleton. 

MelvilVs more important works— all ser- 
mons — ^were : 1. * Sermons, 1833-8,* 2 vols., 
6th edit. 1870. 2. * Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge,’ to which are 
added two sermons preached in Great St. 
Mary’s, 1836, five eaitions. 3. * Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ 1837, five editions. 4. * Four Sermons 
preaiwod before the Universi^ of Cam- 
bridge,’ 1889, three editions. 6. ^Sermons 
preached at Cambridge,’ 1840. 6. ’ Sermons 
on certain of the less prominent Facts and 
References in Sacred Story,’ 1843-6, 2 vols., 
new edit. 1872. 7. ’Sermons preached on 
Public Occasions,’ 1846. 8. ’ The Preacher in 
Print/ ’ The Golden Lectures,’ ’ ForU-eight 
Sermons delivered at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Lothburv,’ 1860 (published without Melvill’s 
sanction). 0. ’ InoughU appropriate to the 
Season and the Days : Lectures delivered at 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury,’ 1861. 10. ’A 
Selection ftom the Lectures delivered at 
St Margaret’s, Lothbury/ 1863. 11. * The 
Golden Lectures for the Years 1860 to 1656 
inclusive,’ 1866, 6 vols. 12. * Selections from 
the Sermons preached in the Pariah Church 
of Barnes, ana in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s,’ 
1872, 2 vols. 

[Grant’s Metropolitan Pulpit 1882, li. 1-91; 
Di^ of H. G. Hobinaoii, 1868, Hi. 177-8; 
Ritdue’e Londoa Pulpit 1868, pp. 80-8 ; John- 
soa’e Popular Preachere, 1868, pp. 189-901; 
Hood ana Loagwill's Prsaeber^o Lutero, 1871, 

1. 198-907, 967-67, 889-49 ; The Pulpit 1880, 
aiv. 89-8 ; BooseVi Eee l es i as t iea, 1849, pp. 410- 
418; IbelAnpe of the Temple, ird edit 1868, 
pp. 810-41; Blau^’4 Parira ef Oambenrolt 
1078, ppt. 808-10; XUuatrated Loodoe Revs, 
1844 Iv. 48, with m^t 1871 Iriti. 108 ; Illiie- i 
Irated Vent ed the Wo^ 0 8«pt 18^ witli , 
poitiiit; BoMi and OoutM/e BibL Ooinebi. 
pp. 846-8, 1970-80; B e ae i ff e OoQmL Oomub. 
1890, eot 689; ef. Memoiri of the kte Philip , 
Milvlll, 1819, tad edit 1816.] O. a B. j 


MELVILLj THOMAS (1726-1763), ex- 
perimental philosopher, was a student of 
divinity in 1748-9 at the university of Glas- 
gow, where he became intimate with Dr. 
Alexander Wilson [q. v.] They discussed 
many philosophic schemes, and experimented 
together, 1y means of kites, on the temperar 
ture of the air at various altitudes. Melvill 
then studied optics with the view of verify- 
ing Newton’s theories. His ’Observations 
on Light and Colours,’ read before the Medi- 
cal l^iety of Edinburgh on 3 Jan. and 

7 Feb. 1762, showed him to be familiar with 
the use of the prism for examining coloured 
flames, and contained a remarkable notice of 
the peculiar yellow light of burning sodium 
(JSdtrUna^ ^Physical and Literartf JSaaaySf 
ii. 34). These fundamental experiments in 
spectrum analysis were not repeated ufitil 
after seventy years. 

In a communication to Dr. Bradley on the 
’ Cause of the difierent Befrangibility of the 
Rays of Light/ dated from Geneva 2 Feb. 
1753, and read before the Royal Society on 

8 March, Melvill threw out the idea of employ- 
ing the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites to test 
possible variations with colour in the velocity 
of light (P6»7. Tram, xlviii. 261). A second 
letter to Bradley of 2 June suggested that 
the rate of light-travel concern^ in aberra- 
tion might be that in the humours of the eye 
itself. Melvill died at Geneva in Decemlier 
1758, at the early age of twenty-seven. 

[Edinburgh Pbys. and Lit. Eseays, ii. 12 ; 
Brewster*! ^inburgh Journal of Science, z. 6, 
1820; Chemical News. v. 251 (Jevons) ; Priest- 
l^'sUist. of Optics, i. 850 ; Clerlm's Popular Hist, 
of Astronomy, p. 166. 2nd ed.] A. M. C. 

MELVILLE, ViBOOTOTs. [See Dunuis, 
Hxnbt, first ViBCouHT, 1740-181 1 ; Duituab, 
Robebt Sauvdbbb, second Viscount, 1771- 
1867; Dundab, Hekbt, third Viscount, 
180H876.] 

MELVILLE or MELVILL, ANDRE W 
(1546-1622), Scottish presbvterian leader 
and aoholar, youngest duld of Richard Mel- 
viU (4. 1647) of Baldovie, ForlarBhire, by his 
wife Gills, daughter of Thomas Abercrombie 
of Montroee, was bom at Baldovie on 1 Aug. 
1665. He is described aa the ninth son, yet 
speaks in a letter of 1612 aa haviim outlived 
lus ’fburteen brethren.’ The iamw was at- 
taehad to the reformed lellgioa. His father 
waa kiUed at the battle of rakk, hia mother 
died eooa after, end he eras bronght up by 
hk aldeet brolber, Biehaid (1622-%76), who 
hadmaniedlsabsIBeriingem. Tbisbrother 
and two oUiem James ana John, anbeeqiiently 
eotemd tim temmad lainiatry. Andrew was 
" Imt it the Montroei 
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school, and in 1659 entered St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews ; in the matrioulation list 
his name is given as * Andreas Mailuile.’ His 
knowledge of Greek, <qnhilk his maisters 
nndersto^ nocht,’ creat^ wonder ; he had 
gained it at Montrose (1667-0) nnder Pierre 
de Marsiliers, .established there as a teacher 

S John Ersl^e of Dun. Since Melvill 

dresses Buchanan (1606-1682) 
as * pneceptori suo,’ McOrie thinks it possible 
that Buchanan may have given him ' private 
instructions ’ during visits^ to St. Andrews. 
There also McOrie maces his introduction to 
Pietro Bizari [q. v.j, who in 1566 addressed 
verses to Melvul as well as to Buchanan. 

Having graduated at St. Andrews, he re- 
paired to fVance in the autumn of 1664, 
reephing Paris from Dieppe after a round- 
about and stormy voyage. He now attained 
great fluency in Greek, made acquirements 
m oriental languages, studied mathematics 
and law, and came under the direct influence 
of Peter Ramus, whose new methods of teach- 
ing he subsequently transplanted to Scotland. 
fVom Paris ne proceeded in 1666 to Poitiers 
for further study of law. He was at once 
made regent in the college of St. Marceon ; 
his skill m Latin verse and in classic oratory 
gave his college the advantage in literuy con- 
tests with the rival college of St. Pivareau. 
Classes were broken up in 1568 during the 
siege of Poitiers by the Huguenots under 
Cougny. As a protestant, though not an ob- 
trusive one, Melvill fell under suspicion of 
sympathy with the besiegers, but he proved 
his readiness to take part in the defence of 
the place. He left Poitiers, however, on the 
raising of the siege, and made his way with 
some difficulty to Geneva. 

Beza received him with open arms, and he 
was placed forthwith in the vacant chair of 
humanity in the Genevan academy. Still 
young (twenty-thre^ he availed himself of 
every opportunity of study, firequenting the 
lectures m his oolleaguee. At Geneva as early 
as 1670 he met Joseph Scaliger and Francis 
Hottoman, who in 1572, afw the massacre 
on St. Bartholomew’sday, took up their abode 
in that city. 

Melvill till 1672 did not correspond with 
his friends in Scotland ; his home letters in 
that year brought him sncoessive appeal^ the 
earliest from his nephew, Jamee Mel- 
▼ille (1666-1614) fq. t.1 to devote his powers 
to raising the standiud cnedtieation in ra own 
eonntiy. In 1678 he published at Basle his 
Hist vdome of Latin vsne, and in the fame 
year obtained hie demimion from the Genevan 
Academy. In the epring of 1674 he left Go- 
■ova, carrying a eommeiidatoi^ letter from 
Bam to the &ottkh general aseembly. Ai 


Paris he conducted for some days a public 
discussion in the Jesuits’ College. Alarmed 
by some words of James Beaton 0617-1608) 
[q. v.l, the refugee arohbishop of Glasgow, he 
im Paris on & May 1678, and proceeding 
by Dieppe, Rye, and London, reached Edin- 
burgh early in July. 

D^lining a post in the household of the 
regent, James ^uglas, fourth earl of Morton 
V.], for whicffi he was recommended by 
Buchanan, Melvill stayed three months with 
his brother Richard at Baldovie, directing 
the studies of his nephew Jamea^ whom his 
frther committed henceforth wholly to his 
charge. In the autumn of 1674 he was ap- 
pointed John Davidson’s successor as head of 
the college of Glasgow which Imd beun dosed 
since Davidson’s death in 1672. After spend- 
ing a couple of days at Stirlfa^, where he 
was introauced to the youthlbf James VI, 
and had some consultation with Buchanan, 
Melvill settled in Glasgow early in November 
1674. 

With his appointment Hhe literary his- 
tory of the university of Glasgow properly 
commences ’ (MoCnni). His man was two- 
fold, the intr^uetion of an enlarged curricu- 
lum, extending over six years, and the train- 
ing of * regents,’ to whom he might delegate 
the permanent conduct of special branches of 
study. Within six years he established four 
chairs in languages, science, and philosophy, 
reserving divinity to the principal. To the 
principalship was annexea on id July 1677 
the charge of Govan, near Glasgow, where 
Melvill preadied every Sunday, in the same 
year a royal charter, the * nova erectio,’ con- 
firmed his plan of studies. 

Meanwhile Melvill was an active leader in 
ecclesiastical afiairs, and a prime mover in 
the steps by which the organisation of the 
Scottish church was definitely cast in * Pres- 
byterian mould. Spqtiswooa (his pupil) re- 
presents him as an iconoclast, aserioing to 
him the design of demolishing the cathedral 
of Glasgow as a monument of idolatry. This 
seems a complete misapprehensioiL Even 
the outbreak of popular iconoclasm in the 
early days of Knox was directed only against 
images and monasteriea. Hie reforming 
policy was to utilise all ehurohea flnr pio- 
teetant worship, the larger ones being some- 
timee divided for the aecommodiSicii of 
several congregations. Melvill's sttaek was 
directed against the remaining foirnis of eni- 
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geilenl miemMy^g committee for diaftiog a 
aehomoof chniea goTemment, which was eet 
feih in the eecond 'book of diecipline/eano- 
tioned bj the general aeaemblj (though not 
by the •tate)in 1581. Hie prominence as an 
ecclesiastical leader is shown by his being se- 
lected Wthe remnt Morton in October 1677 
as the drst of tnree deputies to a proposed 
general council of protestants at Magdebi^. 
W 24 April 1578 he was for the mrst time 
elected moderator of the general assembly. 

The second 'book of discipline’ discarded 
eyezy vestige of prelacy, set aside patronage, 
placed ordination in the hands of the elder- 
ship, and established a gradation of church 
courts. To church courts was assigned a 
jurisdiction independent of the civil magis- 
trate. On the one hand, the exercise of civil 
jurisdiction was forbidden to the cleigy ; on 
the other, the church court was entitled to 
instruct the civil magistrate in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction, according to the divine 
word. It did not, however, complete the 
development of the Scottish ' presbytery,’ for 
it recognised no intermediate court between 
the eldership of the particular congregation 
and the assembly of tne province ; though it 
pointed the way to ' presbyteries ’ by allowing 
three or four contiguous congregations to 
have an eldership in common. Melvill’s eccle- 
siastical polity has been treated as the fruit of 
his experience of foreign protestantism, eepe- 
cialljr in Qeneva. As regards his grasp of 
principles this is true. But he did not bring 
with nim from abroad any rigid model to be 
followed, and the ultimate shape of Scottish 
preabyterianism was a native growth. 

Melvill's ideas of Scottish univeraity re- 
form were not limited to Glasgow. In 1575 
he assisted Alexander Arbuthnot (1538- 
1583) [q. y.], principal of King's College, 
Aberdeen, in the formation of a new con- 
stitution for tbst univeraity. In 1578 he 
wss appointed by the Soottish parliament a 
oommisskmer for the visitation of St. An- 
drews, the richeet and most frequented of 
the SoottMh univerritiee. The plan for itsre- 
formation (ratified 11 Nov. 1678) waa mainly 
hit i he had the advantage here of working on 
the liass of a prior aoheme drawn up in 1563 
by George Buchanan (1506-1683) (q. v.],on 
vniiidi,howev«r,lM materially improved. Of 
the Ihiee ooUeges at St. Attdraws, 8t Mair’a, 
or the New &lhige (begun 16^ flniaM 
1663)^ Wiabenoifoith l ee era e d forafour years* 
coufM ef tbeolcfioal sludiet under five pco- 


In Ootbbor IfifiOa royal Inter invited the 
eoacuneaeiof the amaaibly in Ibetimiiila- 
lion of llelvill to Si. Aadrawa ea priaoU 
of Sit Maty V Malvlll aocNplid the (ippoiat- 


ment in Novmnber. Chairs at St. Andrews 
were at once offered, but in vam, to Thomas 
Osrtwxight (1585-1603) [q. v.] and Walter 
Tnvera (see letter in Fullbb, Church HiaU 
bk. ix. p. 215 ; internal evidence proves the 
date). Taking with him his nephew James as 
professor of oriental languages, MelviU b^n 
his work at St. Andrews in December looO. 
The new arrangements haddispliused several 
men who had grievances not easi^ satbfied. 
The professors of St. Leonard’s (joUege de- 
livered inflammatonr lectures in fierce defence 
of the authority of Ajristotle, ' owirharled ’ 
by Melvill in the name of the new learning. 
In return he promoted the real study of Ari^ 
totle, created a taste for Greek letters, and in 
philosophy, as in biblical knowledge, Bujror- 
seded the eeoond-hand methods of an effete 
Boholastioism. In September 1581 he paid a 
visit in Edinburgh with other friends to 
George Buchanan, whose history was then 
in the press. Buchanan showed them the 
epistle aedicatory to the king, which Melvill 
thought ' obscure in sum places.’ Buchanan 
seems to have accepted Melvill’s corrections. 

At the general assembly which met at 
Edinburgh in October 1681, Melvill exhi- 
bited fif^n articles of libel against Robert 
Montgomery (d. 1609) [q. v.], who had ac- 
oeptea from Esml Stuart, first duke of Len- 
nox [q. V.], the see of Qla^w, the revenues, 
except a small pension, going to Lennox 
himself. It was this kind of simoniacal ar- 
rangement which gave rise to the name of 
' tuTchaa ’ bishops. The prosecution of Mont- 
gomery was resumed at the general assembly 
which met at St. Andrews, in St. Mary^s 
College^ on 24 April 1582, Melvill being 
moderator. In the face of a royal inhibi- 
tion, Montgomery was tried, convicted on 
eight articles, ana mold have been excom- 
municated but for his temporary submission. 
As the submisskm did not last, the assem- 
bly's order for excommunication was carried 
out by John Davidson (1549 P-1603) [q. v.] 
at Libeiton, near Edinburgh. The assembly 
and the court were now at open war. A 
•pedal meeting of eaeembly wae convened 
at Edinburgh on 27 June. Melvill, in his 
openiiig aennon, denounoed the doctrine of 
the ecM e eias t ice l enpremecy of the crown. 
He waa leUined as moderator, and appointed 
on a oomniasicm to wait upon James VI at 
Perth with a remonstrance and petition. His 
leletives urged the daom of hit ommd, but 
MdvUl wae feariam, Bh pseeented the le- 
toUmhii^in cminoiL 'Wbe,’ 
Anan. 'dar ouheerwo thir iiea^ 
MdviUioplied,'Wedar 
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Bj the ' raid of Ruthyen’ (22 Augr. 1562) 
Lennox and James Stewart, earl cn Anan 
[q. y.], were dislodged, and the Mrty whose 
ecdesiastieal policy was directed Melyill 
grasped for a short season the reins of power. 
Seyen, of the bishoM were ordered the 
genefsl assemhly in October to be tried before 
presbyteries ; melyill and Smeton were ap- 
TOinted to examine into the case of Adam 
Bothwell [q. yj, bishop of Orkney. But on 
27 June 1588 James escamd from the hands 
of the confederated lords, and the bishops 
were ^ain protected. 

In Jwuary 1684 Robert Browne [q. y.], 
the English separatist, arrived at Bimdee 
from Middelburg with a handful of his fol- 
lowers. Making his way to St. Andrews, he 
obt^ed from Melyill a commendatory letter 
to James Lawson [q. y.], minister of St. 
Giles's, Edinburgh, and settled in the Canon- 
gate for a short time, but after quarrelling 
with the Edinburgh presbytery, returned to 
England. 

Melyill, on 15 Feb. 1584, was summoned 
before the privy council at Edinburgh to 
answer for alle^ treason in a fast sermon at 
St. Andrews in June nrevious. He appeared 
on 17 Feb. and explained his language, a 
strong and perhajM ambij^ous outcome of 
his favourite doctrine of the independence of 
the church. There was no ground for ohaig^ 
ing him with sedition, nevertheless the privy 
council determined to proceed with his trial. 
Next day he read a formal protest ankinst 
the action of the council in a snirituaf mat- 
ter, claiming to be tried, in the first instance, 
by an ecclesiastical court at St. Andrews, 
the scene of the alleged ofienoe. Order was 
made for his imprisonment in Edinburgh 
Castle for contempt of court. His finends 
kept him in hiding. When the place of his 
proposed incarceration was chanm to Black- 
ness Castle, Linlithgowshire, Uiey assisted 
him to escape, with hu brother Roger, to Ber- 
wick, wbero ne joined the banished lords of 
the Ruthven raid. In the following May the 
royal supremacy in ecclesiastical afiairs was 
established, and the jurisdiction of bishops 
restored, while Adamson, archbiahqp of St. 
Andrew's, suppressed the teaching of theo- 
logy at 8 t. Mary's GoUege. 

From Berwick, in Jnne,Malyni proceeded 
to London, acoomanied I 7 Patriw Forbes 
(1564-16851 [q. y.\ and was soon joined by 
a number or nunisteis of his party in flight 
liom SooUand. At the court of Elwabsth he 
did his best to win friends to the SeottUi 
prototeriaiis. HewaswaUrsoeiyadatQx* 
tod and Ghalmdgoin Jafy^M by the purl- 


ton Kaiixdds and vHiitidnr, and by 
manefistlaa. RieCasniagtoLsndon,hsioad 


a Latin lecture on Geneeis at the diapel in 
the Tower, which was exempt from epiacopal 
jurisdiction, and placed by its lientenant at 
the disposal of tlw Scottish minietBii. Ar- 
ran's fii^, a jpreliminaiy to James's English 
alliance, led to the return to Sootknd of 
Melyill and his friends. On 4 Nov. 1586, at 
Stirling, the confederated lords became onoe 
more masters of the situation. 

The Linlithgow parliament of Deoambar 
1685 restored the ‘peregrine’ ministers to 
their places, but left untouched the reaction- 
ary measures of the previous year. A per- 
sonal contest between James and the pres- 
byterian ministers, beaded by Melvill, pro- 
duced only certain royal ‘ explanations ’ of tiie 
obnoxious acts. In February 1686 a compro- 
mise with episcopacy was agreed on between 
the more moderate miniaters and membera 
of the privy council. At the ileeting of the 
synod of Fife, in April, Adamson was ar- 
raigned by Jamea Melvill, evidently acting 
in concert with his uncle, and a sentence of 
excommunication was passed, in a manner 
‘precipitant and irre^ar’ (MoObib). The 
generu assembly in May removed the excom- 
munication and made terms with Adamson; 
its decree formally divided the kingdom into 
provincial synods and presbyteries. James 
ordered Melvill to Baldovie auring pleasure, 
and presently sent him (26 M^) on a mission 
to jesuits north of the Tay. But during the 
autumn he resumed his academic labours at 
Bt. Mary's, although under injunction not to 
preach except in Latin. He acted as a ruling 
elder in the kirk-session of St. Andrews. In 
1590 he was placed at the head of thennivei^ 
•ity of 8 t. Andrews as its rector. 

in June 1687 Melvill was moderator of the 
general assembly at Edinburgh. At the end 
of the month James visited St. Maiy’sOollege 
with Du Bartas,the French poet, commaodM 
a lecture from Melvill, and neara an oration 
hj Adamson in support of prelacy. Melvill 
answered Adamson with great tactical skill, 
proving his arguments to ba derived from 
Roman catholic anthorities. At moderator 
he eonvened a special meeting of the gene- 
ral assembly for 6 Feb. 1568, u view of the 
threstened expedition of the Spanish Armada. 
Jamas resented the intsdmioe. A perty, 
heeded by Gemge OcidoB, aixlA earl of 
Hnntly [e.T.l nij^ him to mn the Scottish 
ports to toe Armsde, but a oapotation from 
the arnmnUy, wHIi Melviire pi^ Bebart 
Bmee (1664-1681) Tq. v.l m modsntori 
staadieQ his purpose; a bond of natkw 
dstoc i agtoit dpain wae peomoled by the 
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rated, MdTill Teciting a Latin poem, which 
waa puMidiad hy royal command. When 
AdeiMon was depoaed by the aeaembly and 
i^leoted ^ James, Melyill met his neoera* 
ties from his own pux8e,and by a contribution 
from his friends. At the sametimehe insisted 
on Adamson’s recantation as the condition of 
release from excommunication. Adamson’s 
death (19 Feb. 1692) removed the ablest ad- 
vocate of raiscopacy. The parliament in June 
1692 ratified the presbyterian system, con- 
firms, however, the rights of patrons, and 
not affecting the civil status of bishops, in- 
oludinff thra right to sit in parliament. 
MelviU was again moderator of the general 
assembly at Eunburgh in May 1694. Huntly 
and other catholic peers left Scotland in 1695, 
and Melvill used every means in his TOwer to 
prevent their return. In August 1696 he 
rorced himself into a meeting of the privy coun- 
cil at Falkland to protest against Huntly’s 
proposals. He was excluded, but made him- 
self the spokesman of a deputation to the king 
in the following month, when he plucked 
James by the sleeve, calling him ^Go^ sillie 
vassall,’ claimed the character of loyal pa- 
triotism for the policy of his party, and ex- 
torted a promise that the demands of the 
church should be respected. 

The tide now turned against the presby- 
terian cause. The general assembly convened 
by James at Perth for 28 Feb. 1697 adopted 
thirteen articles which gave new power to 
the king in ecdesiastioal affairs, ana forbade 
the clergy to preach on matters of state. 
MelviU was not present, and his party un- 
snooessfiiUy challeiiffed the legality of the 
assembly. In June 1697 James maae a visi- 
tation cl Bt. Andrews University. Melvill 
wii dqirived of the rectorship, a council 
nominated by the king was entrusted with 
the government of the university, and aU 
holders of chairs, not being pastors, were pro- 
hibited from sitting in ohumh oourtSj except 
t^ one representative (whose election was 
carelbUy guarded) was given to the univer- 
sity in tne general assembly. Notwith- 
standing this, MelviU presented himself at 
the generel essembly at Dundee in Mardi 
1686. Jamee personaUy bade him with- 
draw, and he wee oompeUed to leeve the 
town. By wayof amenuhewismededean 
of the frenlly « theology in the tummer of 
1609. BLe maintained Ute leadetebip of his 
jfuHw bj esiisting el extiipjudieial meetingt 
of Am* One of the most importent of 
these was the oonfinranee held el Holyiood 
House, Novimbw ia09,ln Je»se’e|neeaneeb 
en tU admission of hishefs lo naritament. 
His pereonal oontioveeties with Janms were 
MlteiiedtovHhelalittnMion. In 1666 


Jame^rinted the first edition of the * Baai- 
Uoon Doron,’ consisting of only seven copies. 
One of riiem came mto Melvill’s hands 
through Sir James SempUL He extracted 
propositions horn it, and caused them to be 
censured by the ^nod of Fife. At Mont- 
rose, in Mi^ 1600, he ^in unsuccessfully 
claimed his right to sit in the assembly ; he 
appears, however, to have been admitted to 
the assembly of May 1601 at Burntisland. 
In June 1602, in a sermon at St. Andrews, 
be condemned the attitude of some of the 
clergy, and was ordered (11 July) to confine 
him^lf within the precincts of ms college. 

MelviU hailed the accession of James to 
the English throne with a series of odes, in 
which he addressed him as * Scotangle prin- 
ceps, optime principum.’ He was in favour 
of a legislative union of the two kingdoms. 
In 1005 nine presbyteries sent their repre- 
sentatives to Aberdeen, and after constituting 
the general assembly in defiance of the king^ 
messenger adjourned to 28 Sept. Severe mea- 
sures were tidten with the leaders of this 
meeting, in whose behalf and in behalf of the 
right 01 free assembly, MelviU headed a pro- 
test (drafted by Patrick Simeon) which was 
offered to the parliament at Perth in August 
1606. He was summoned, with his nephew 
and six other ministers, to appear in London 
before 16 Sept. 

He reachM London by 25 Aug.; John 
Gordon [a. v.], dean of Sahsbury, baa instruc- 
tions for nim. The ministers were lodged at 
eton-on-Thames, and received at Hamp- 
ton Court on 20, 22, and 23 Sept. MelviU, 
who made two uncompromising speeches, 
each of nearly an hour% length, on behalf 
of the freedom of assembUes, turned upon 
the Scottish lord advocate (Thomas Hamil- 
ton, afterwards Earl of Melrose [q. v.l), and 
Greek phr^. ‘ By 
IS the devil's name in 
After some further parley- 
ing, MelviU and his friends were require 
to attend in the Chapel Ib^al on Sunday, 
28 Sept. MelviU, returning mm this service 
to his lodging, penned a bitter Latin epigram 
on the eocoiionei of worato. For 

this he was hro^ht before the Rnglisn privy 
council at 'WhitehiU on 10 Nov. Here hie 
turned the tables upon Arbhhiahop Bancroft, 
by prodttoiiig his fonner publication against 
Jamai^s title to the En^ishorown; and aeii- 
iag the white sSeevee of BaaeralVa roehet, he 
oaued them* Bomiah rags.* Atlangihhewss 
removed, and idaesd in the enstoqy of John 
Oveiel,DJ).rq.v.],ilisndsaiof 8t.Fhiil’a. On 
OMeihk lOwbe wnsnominaUytruiaioned 
to tU onslodv of BOaon, bUmp cd Win^ 
tar, bni panuttsd to be at blip and ooaaort 


ion, anerwaras JLari 01 
vituperated him in a 
God/ said James, ’ it is 
the Ilev^tion.’ After 
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with his Scottish brethren. He was arain 
summoned to the privy council at Whiteludl 
on 26 April, and once more taxed with his 
epigram. He broke forth into personal and 
unspaiinginvective directed against members 
of tne council, lay and clerical. He was sent 
by water to tibe Tower. A royal commission 
on 16 June dtelared the principalship of St. 
Mary’s College vacant. His co^nement was 
Bolitarv ; pen, ink, and paper were forbidden 
him ; he covered the walls of his chamber 
with Latin verses, scratched with the tongue 
of his shoe-buckle. 

Not till April 1608 was some relaxation 
allowed, through the good offices of Sir J ames 
SempilL He was indulged with the company 
of a young nephew and grea^nephew, to 
whom he gaye tuition. Meanwhile tne autho- 
rities of La Bochelle had applied to James 
for his removal thither as professor of divinity 
in their college, but the French court had 
interfered. Melvill at the end of 1608 ad- 
dressed a copy of conciliatory verses to J ames, 
and an apologetic letter to the privy council, 
on the ^vice of Archbishop Spotiswood. 
Among his friendly visitors were Isaac Ca- 
saubon [o. v.] and Joseph Hall [q. v.], after- 
wards bisnop of Norwich. He kept up a corre- 
spondence with Scotland and with foreign 
protestants. At length his release was 
tained, after several months’ negotiation, by 
Henri de la Tour, due de Bouillon (d. 162^ 
aged 67), who sought his services for the 
university of S^dan within his principality, 
.lust before his removal he was seizea with 
fever, and permitted to recruit his health in 
the neighbourhood of London. He embarked 
for France from the Tower on 19 April 1611, 

By Rouen and Paris Melvill travelled to 
S6dan, and was installed in the chair of 
biblical theology, the dej^ment of syste- 
matic divinity Ming retained by Daniel Ti- 
lenus (1668-163^, who had previously taught 
both branches. Tilenus was unpopular, and 
many students had withdrawn to Saumur. 
Melvill did not find his prospects inviting. 
In November 1612 he visited Grenoble, on 
the invitation of De Barsac, treasurer of the 
parlement of Daunhin6, who offered him a 
salary to educate his so^ either privately 
or at the univeraity of Di6. Bie aoon, how- 
ever, returned to SMan ; bnt the aituation 
was not made happier hj a theological differ- 
ence with Tilenujh who, oompellea to leaign, 
came to England in 1620,andgratifled James 
writing againit tha preabyteriaoiam of 
wotland. 

Melvill, who appears to havs been of amaR 
statura, had egcellent health till 1612, ax- i 
cepting occasional attacks of gravel; ha had 
navernsed apeetadaB. In 1016 ho apeaha of | 


his gout; by 1620 bis health was broken. 
He died at S4dan in 1622 ; the exact date 
has not been ascertained. He was unmarried. 
His faults lay on the surface, but they dis- 
qualified him firom being a goM leader. His 
ideas were patriotic and statesmanlike, but bis 
action was too little under restraint. Spotb- 
wood spoke of him as * a blast he roused 
bis nation to great issues, heedless of imme- 
^ate consequences. King James was right 
in saying that his heart was in his mouth. 
Unprovoxed he was generous, and could be 
B^patliising and even gentle, yet to Ids 
closest intimates he was always the candid 
friend. His letters to his nephew in 1606 
on the subject of a second marriage are ex- 
ceedingly sensible, but there is a touch of 
aroerity in the manner which robs the advice 
ox all suasiveness. In controversy he could 
never conciliate; his impetuous eloquence 
was soon roused, when he pouikd forth with- 
out calculation a fierce stream of mordant 
invective. His polemical epigrams, always 
exquisite in their form, were corrosive m 
matter. Yet his spirit was never wanting in 
dignity, and under reverses he was * patient, 
constant, and conrageous’ (Obub). Of self- 
seeking he was entirely free. 

As a reformer of the Scottish universities 
Melvill showed real constructive power, and 
his work was permanent. Foreigners were 
for the first time attracted to St. Andrews 
as a seat of liberal learning, others were 
drawn to Glasgow and Edinburgh. The 
European repute of the Scottish univerrities 
beginB with Melvill. 

part which he played in the develop- 
ment of the framework of presbyterianism 
exhibits similar qualities. Mth by helping 
to perfect its machinery and by inspiring 
enthusiasm for its polity, he did much to 
mould that Scottish type of presbyterianism 
which is often taken as synonymous wiUi 
presbyterianism itaelt Bnt with Melvill tha 
triumph of one form of churtsh government 
over another was not the main busineaB. His 
prime object was to make religion, as bo 
understoM it, a matter of popumr eonoem, 
and be judged forms as they appeared to him 
to help or hinder that result. Theologian 
as he was, hb conception of religion was, in 
the broad sense, etnical, Christisaity being 
to bim a divine guide of eondnet mr indi- 
viduab and for nations. Of leliffions esnti- 
mentalbm there b no trace McOrie hae 
noticed) even in hb most eonfldeotbl oorro- 
epondmioe; hb life was the outcome of ablid 
and virile eonviction, but es nttvds hb per- 
sonal esperieneee In reUglon he o b iwrfes a 
manly retbenoe. 

lesae Walton ranks Mslvill as a Latin 
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poet next to Buclianan. He bad more poetic 
graiuB tban Buchanan , with Abater ease and 
spontaneity. But most of his pieces were 
fu^tivey having a motive quite apart from 
that of literal^ fame, and ne attempted no 
mat work. His * Carmen Mosls’ tt^s the 
highest place among Latin paraphrases of 
scriptural themes. Of his printed poetical 
pieces the following list is corrects from 
McCrie ; 1. * Carmen Mosis/ &c.y Basely 1573, 
8 vo ; reprinted with others of his pieces in 
'Delitie Poetarum Scotorumy* &c., Amst., 
16d7y 12mOy vol. ii.. 2. * Jvlii CsBsaris Scali- 
geri Poematay* &c.y Geneva, 1576, 8vo (com- | 
mendatoiy epinams by Melvill). 8. * 2r«^ 

S vuriuop. Ad Sootiffi R^m. hahitum in I 
ronatione Reginn,’ &c.y iSdinb., 1590, 4to ; 
rrarintod in * Papers relating to the Marriage 
01 King James Yl,’ &c. (Bannatyne Club), 
£dinb.y 1628, 4to. 4. ‘ Garmina Sacra duo,* &c.y 
Geneva, 159^ 12mo (contains his ^ Poetica 
Paraphrasis Cantici Oantioorum’). 5. 'Prin- 
oipisBcoti-Britannorvm Natalia,’ &c.,£dinb., 
1594, 4to ; also the Ha^e, 1594, 4to. 6 . * In- 
scriptiones Historica Kegvm S<x>torvm • . . 
loh. lonstono • . . Authore . . . Pmfixus est 
Gathelvs. live de Gentis Origine Framen- 
tum, Ancbnea Melvini,’ Ac., Awt., 1602, 4to. 
7. * In Obitvm JohannisWallasiiy’ Ac., Leyden, 
1608, 4^sevezal poems by Melvill). 6 . * Pro 
supplici Evangelicorum Ministrorum in An- 
glia . • • Apologia, siveAnti-Tami-Cami-Cate- 
goria,’ Ac. [P1604]; reprinted in Oalder- 
wood’s TarasyiiagmaPei 1 ^ense,’Ac.[£dinb.], 
1020, 4U> ; and in his * Altare Damascenum,’ 
1^3, 4to. A reply was written by the poet 
George Herbert [q. v^ 9. ^Sidera Vetexis 
iBvi/ Ao., Saumur, 1611, 4to (bv John John- 
•ton; contains two poems by Melvill), 
10* * Comment in Apost AotaM. Joannis 
Ifalcolmi,’ Ac., Middelbura, 1615 (verses by 
Melvill pn^^L 11 . 'Duellum Poeticum 
oontendentibus Q. EgUsemmio,’ Ac.. Lond. 
1618^ Oto (prints and attacks MelviU's * Ca- 
vilium in Aram Rsgiam/ the epigram on the 
Chapel Royal). 12. w James Sempill's 
* Saoriledge Sacredly Handled,’ Ac., LonA, 
1619, 4to, has three epigrame by MelvilL 
13. * Viri clariesimi A. HMvini Husm,’ Ac. 
[Sduih.1 1620, ito (tl^ aimsiided Life of 
A danmon , Ac., are not by Mrivili). 14,* Ad 
Sarentsmmvm Jaoobvm Primvm. • .Libel- 
Ins SttDfkK,’ Ac,, Lend, 1645, 8 vQ| by James 
Melvill, hat Ua nnole't epitaph for him in 
Latin vena. 15, *AtlaiM^,' Ac., Amet, 
J, BIssnh lOOSL fid. voL Vi (mtaina * Andress 
Malvini Sootun Topogia^;!. 10 . KoeL 
man*t ^IMDkteFettii.'Ac,, Utrecht, 109^ 
has five ncsms *sai Mosis Andnm M^vini* 
Besides Ihesa, a Lstin panmhiiai of certain 
psalms was psintid by Mol^in 1609^ whib 


in the Tower, but no copy is known. In 
HarL MSS. 6&17(9) is a * Para^hmis Epi- 
stolffi ad Hebrmos Andrem MelvinL’ Other 
Latin verses are in the Sempill wpera (among 
tlie archives of the church of Scotland!, and 
in a collection in the Advocates’ Liorary, 
Edinburgh. McCrie mentions as generally 
ascribed to Melvill, * Nescimus qvid vesMr 
serve vehat. Satyrs Menippm^’ Ac., 2619, 
4to, 1620, 4to; this, according to Lowndes^ 
is by GasjMir Scioppius. 

Among his prose publications McCrie 
mentions : 1 . * Ineses Theologices de Libero 
Arbitrioy’ Ac., Edinb. 1597, 4to. 2. * Scho- 
lastica Diatribadellehvs Divinis,’ Ac., Edinb. 
1699, 4to ; these two are mere topics for aca- 
demic disputations. 3. * Lusus Poetici/ Ac., 
Edinb. I 0 O 6 , 4to, by David Hume (1560 P- 
1680 P) [q. V.], has four letters by MelnlL 
4. * De A^aphoris. Scoti rov rv}(Oprot Apho- 
rismi,’ Ac., 1622, 12mo (against conformity 
to the ceremonies). 5. * Commentarius in 
Divinam Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos,’ Ac., 
Edinb., 1850, 8vo (edited for theWodrow So- 
ciety by W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., from 
a transcript by Daniel Demetrius, finished at 
St. Andrews on 26 July 1601 ). His * Answer 
to the Declaration of certain Intentions set 
out in the King’s Name ... 7th of Feb. 1685,’ 
was circulated in manuscript, and possibly 
printed. His * Answer to Downh^’s Ser- 
mon,’ 1608, was widely circulated in manu- 
script. In the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a manuscript * A. M^vinus in 
cap. 4 Danielia.’ To these must be added the 
manuscript collection of his Latin letters 
(1608-13) to James Melvill, in the Edin- 
bu^h University Library, and the manu- 
script coUectioa of his letters (1612-16) to 
Robert Durie of Leyden, in the Advocated 
Library, Edinburgh. An answer to Tilenus, 

* Scoti rov rv^mr Paradesis oontra Dan. 
Tileni Silesii Parmnesin^’ Ac., 1622, is often 
ascribed to Melvill, but is by SempilL 

McCrie spells the name Melville, and this 
fiirm oocurs in tome oontemporary documents 
reUting to members of the family. No in- 
stanoe is produced of the uss of this speUixm 
by the rsianner himselt He writes himseu 
Melviaa (1610), MeluUl (1616), and Melvin 
(1617): in Latin invarial^ Melvinns. His 
nediew writes of him indifiesently ss* Andro 
Mds^' and * Andio Mekun.’ 

[MeCrit'V lifo, 1819 (tht editN» ueedln 1886, 
idiled by bis sse), la a work of cIom sad wide 


and may be safely ibllowad for the 
fkrts. Of MeCrie’s aummeript aeasaea» sises 
priBtod. the chief me Jmm Mclviirs Dtsiy 
(Banatyae OlmbI, 1888 , aad with edditaea ef 
Us Hist^ef the PmKaisg AjefWediew ass.), 
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(Wodxow Soo.), 1B46 ; Oalderwood’s Hi8t.of Uie 
£iik (Wodrow SocA 1842-9. For lees fiiTonr- 
able yiows of MelTul'ii diaraoter and policy, see 
Spotiswood’s Hist, of the Church of Scotland 
(Spottiswoode Soe.), 1847-61 ; QmVt Eoel. Hist, 
of Scotland, 1861, rol. ii. also Gardiner s 
.Hist, of England, toI. i. ; Walton’s LiTss (Zoueh), 
179Q, p. 296. Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Sooti- 
cana adds a few fiarticnlars ; the biographies in 
Scots Worthies, 1862, pp. 283 sq., and Anderson's 
Scottish Nation, 1872, iiL 140 sq., add nothing to 
McCrie.] A. 6. 

hmVILLE, ANDREW (1624-1706), 
soldier of fortune, was bom in Scotland in 
May 1624. His father, John Melyille, sprang 
from a younger branch of the Melville family ; 
his mother was Jane Kelley (Kellie P), her 
brother being chamberlain to Cnarles I. Sent 
* to Konigsberg university at thirteen to study 
the languages of northern Europe, Melville 
escaped to Poland, intending to enter the 
army, but, seeing no prospect of active em- 
ployment, he returned to Scotland. There he 
Teamed that his parents, ruined by his uncle's 
debts, had died, and that creditors had seised 
the entire property. Lord Qrey of Werke,who 
had alreaav t^en his brother into his service, 
promised Andrew a cometcy, pending which, 
at the head of other yoimg men also waiti^ 
for appointments, he lived bj plunder, till 
captured bv peasants and imprisoned for some 
mon^ On his release he joined in 1647 
the presbyterian troops; but on Charles I 
being given up he went to France, served 
with the Fren^ army in Flanders, and after 
a variety of adventures waited on Charles IT 
at Bred^ and agreed to join him in Scotland. 
At Uie little of Worcester he was shot in 
the arm, stripped, and left for dead, but wm 
sheltered for three months bv villagers until 
he recovered from his wouncTs. He then re- 
paired in disguise to London, and was as- 
sisted by a roundhead kinsman (probably 
George, afterwards earl of Melville) in es- 
caping to Holland. After furt^rpnvations 
andMiils he joined the Scottish bodyguard 
of Cminal de Rets, and next served m tlm 
French army. Eventually he linked his 
fSortunes with those of Count JosiasWaldeck, 
with whom he fought for the elector of Bran- 
danbarg, the kingof Sweden, the elector of 
Oologne,ind the Duke of Celle (Bnmswtek- 
Lonmig). The duke eent him to London 
in 1660 to compliment Charlee II on his 
lestofitkm, and MelTille paid a seoond visit 
on his own aocoont; but the kinir, while 
very affable, p rofe see d inahiUtj to do any- 
tUimforhim. In 1680 Melville aooompanicd 
the ranee of Hanover (eftcrwaide Oeone p 
to Eagland, and lecrfved the degree of mJi, 
at Qiwd, whiUier ha went wiA tlm prinM 


(WooiK Ihati Ox<m. iL 879). In 1677, ro- 
aring from active service, MelviUe had 
appomted drost (governor or commandant) 
oiGifhcan. MelviIlediedatGifhominl706. 
The church, in which he was mhably buried, 
was burnt down in 1744* He had married 
in Germany, and had a son who pxedeceas^ 
him, also a daughter, CTharlotte opphia Anna 
(1670-1724), who in 1690 became the wife 
of Alexander von Schulenbiug-Blumbeig, a 
Hanoverian general. 

He was author of an autobiography pub- 
lished as 'Mtmoires de M. le Ckevalier de 
Melvill,' Amsterdam, 1704, with a preface 
eulogising his valour and pmtestantism. 

J Melville's Mimoires ; Hermann Schnlse's Ge- 
lichtliches aus dem LUnebargisrhen, Gifhom, 
1877; Aligemeine Deut8oheW^aphie,]>ipzlg, 
1886; Oettinger’s Diet. dsB Dates Iietpsig, 1869.] 

J. G. A. 

MELVILLI^ DAVID, bird Eabl of 
LsvENand second Eabl otmeltillb (1660- 
1728), military commander, third son of 
Geoige, first earl of Melville [q.v-l by his wife, 
Lady Catherine Leslie, only aaughter of Alex- 
ander, lord Balgonie, afterward second earl 
of Leven, was bom on 6 May 1660. On the 
death of the second Earl of Leven in 1664 
without male issue the title was to devolve, 
after his daughters, first on the second son of 
John, duke of Rothes, and after him on the 
second son of the first Earl of Melville. On 
the death of Leven's two daughters, succes- 
sively Countesses of Leven in their own right, 
the Earl of Melville in 1676 applied, on the 
ground that Rothes had no male issue, that 
me earldom should be assigned to his second 
surviving son, David ; but to this Rothes ob- 
jected, and the olgection was sustained by 
the court of session. On the death, however, 
of Rothes without male issue on 27 July 1681, 
David Melville assumed the title. 

Although in no degm implicated in the 
Rye House plot, Leven in 1689 accompanied 
hia father to Holland. In 1686 he entered 
the service of the elector of Brandenburg as 
captain of horse, and in September 1687 was 
appointed colonel. At the court of Berlin 
he acted as a confidential agent to the Prince 
of Orange, and amnffed the meetiim at Oleves 
between him and the Sector oiBranden- 
b^. Sttbsc^uenUy at his own expense he 
raised a ngiment of Scottish refrigeet in 
Germany and Holland, of which he was ap- 
pointed ookmel, on 7 Sept 1688^ and with 
whidb ho aeconmanied the Prinee of OnuigB 
to England The Mfiment was chosen to 
gtnjum Plymouth afwr its su rrender. 

Levon was selected Ij William dTOimige 
Id he the hotfor of Us udtsr to tto fltoot^ 
ooB?cntioninMaiehl669* Bewosslfeini^ 
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powered to raiee a regiment of eight hundred 
men to ffoard the city until the airiyal of 
the regiutf tzoope from England. On the 
alom ooeasioned by the march of Dundee 
out of Edinbuigh, and hie interview with the 
Duke of Gordon at the castle ram^rts, Leven 
ordered the drums to beat, and assembled 
a sufficient force to restore the confidence of 
the conyention.^ His own regiment subse- 
quently arriyed in Scotland, ana in command 
of it ne joined Mackaj in his campaipi^ 
against Graham of Olayerhouse. At ICiUie- 
crankie, on 17 Julj 1689, his regiment oc- 
cupied a position on the extreme right, and 
escaping therefore the brunt of the highland 
charge, remained practically intact when the 
other troops broke and fled. After Olayer- 
house received his mortal wound, the fire of 
Leyen’s regiment compelled Olayerhouse’s 
fnends to forego their purpose of carding 
him immediately off the field. The steadiness 
of Leyen's regiment amidst general panic 
and flight was highly estimate by General 
Mackay, who wrote : * I had no regiment or 
troop with me but behaved like the vilest 
cowards in nature, except Hastings* and my 
Lord Leven's, whom I must praise to such a 
degree as I cannot but blame others of whom 
I expected more* ^ilfsmotrs, p. 248; ef. Mio- 
AULAT, ed. 1883, iL 59). Leven showed also 
great coolness and determination in guarding 
%e rear of the retreat to Stirling. He also 
distinguished lumself in the campaign in 
Ireland. 

After the surrender of the castle of Edin- 
burgh by the Duke of Gordon on 14 June 
108tf, Leven on 28 Aug. obtained a com- 
mission u keeper of the castle. In 1692 he 
served in the campaign in Flandera Although 
he took an active p^ in promoting the suc- 
cession of Queen Anne in 1702, and in Oc- 
tober was appointed a commissioner for the 
union, be was on 81 Deo. superaeded in the 
command of the castle ^ William, earl of 
March. In Januaiy 1708 he was, however, 
constituted mmor-fleneral of the ibroes in 
Sootland. On 20 hlinr 1704 his services were 
recognised by a gift of the wards which 
hsd mllen into the hands of the crown since 
1689. The asne year he went to London 
to give his advice on Scottish affiiirs, pro- 
biUyincoiinection with the so-called Qneens- 
bernr plot [eee Douolas, Jano, eecond Dun 
Of uinnnraniUTl. Simon Fraser of Level 
(1796-1782) [q. vj aeseited that while in 
SooUMid 'on bsSalr of the Freteoder he had 
oommunlcations with Queeoaheny, Aiqarilf 
and Leven, whto he eays * ssaj at this tisae be 


statement that ' he had not been as careful as 
authors of romances to preserve probability * 
(quoted in Fbequboit^b jFerguion the Plotter^ 

p. 888). 

On 17 Oct. 1704 Leven was restored to 
the command of the castle of Edinburgh ; on 
7 Aug. 1706 wasappointed master of ordnance 
in Scotland, with a pension of 150/., in ad- 
dition to the usual salary of 150/. ; and on 
22 March 1706 was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Gotland. After the 
union, which he had taken an active part in 
promoting, he was chosen a representative 
peer for Scotland, and he was re-elected till 
1710. On the death of his father, on 20 May 
1707, he united the title of Earl of Melville 
to that of Leven. He displayed vigour and 
activity in suppressing the attempt at a Ja-, 
cobite rising m 1708, when a large force' 
was placed by Marlborough at his disposal 
iii. 690) ; but Lockhart testifies 
that *' he was nowise severe, but rather very 
civil to all the cavaliers, especially such as 
were prisoners in the castle of Edinbuigh* 
(Papers, L 91). In 1712 he was deprived of 
all his offices by the tory administration. He 
died on 6 June 1728, and was buried at Mark- 
inch. Lockhart states that *in the begin- 
ning of his life* Leven ' was so vain and con- 
ceity that he became the jest of all sober 
men,* but admits that ^ as he grew older he 
overcame that folly in part, and from the 
proudest became the civilest man alive;’ 
and that he * was a man of good parts and 
sound judgment,* although * master of no kind 
of learning.* He professes, however, to en- 
tertain great doubts as to his militaiy abi- 
lities (AT) Leven had two sons — Geom, lord 
Balgonie and Raith, who died bemre his 
father, leaving a son David, fourth earl of 
^ven and third earl of Melville, who died 
in 1729, in his twelfth year ; and Alexander, 
fifth earl of Leven and fourth earl of Mel- 
vil|e--and two daughters : Mary, married to 
William, lord Hadao, second earl of Aber- 
deen, and Margaret, wbo died in infancy. 

[Lstsb and Melvillo Papen and Lander of 
Foontainhallb Hiftorieal Notices (both Benna- 
tyneClnb); Lockhart Papers; General Maekay*e 
Memoirs; Harl. MS. 6584 ; Sir William Preserve 
The If elvillee, Baris of Mrirille, and the Mel- 
villes, Baris of Lbtob. i. 845-807 : Douglas’s 
Seo t tbh PMiugo (Wood), ii. 117.] T. P. H. 

IfSLYlLliB, ELIZABETH UL 1608), 
Scottish p c e t cii. [See OotviLULj 

MJCLViLLE, GBORGBi fourth Baiov 
MutVXLUi and fint Baml ^ MilviIiU 
itgled the triumvirate of SeoUa n d ;* hot the U!684P-17tNI}»«*ldciele(m of Jolm, third ham 
wmmoftbetmUat wmwwAkuowa tMelTil^liyuswifoiAttueBiikteoflBVHr- 
thal the Bari of Iffiddlsltta msarM ou bbilkd, FIfoshira, was bon about IMfXsm 
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and MdwlU Fapert, Prefiicei p. xiii). Ho 
suooee^ his father in 1643, and in the 
following jear parliament ratified in hie 
favour a chiurtergrwted to his father erecting 
the lands of Monimail and Baith into one 
barony. After the death of Charles I he 
seems to have given his support to his son. 
Or 8 ^an. 1654 he was taken prisoner by a 
par^ of English horse at St. Andrews and 
brought to Burntisland (Lamont, Htarp, 
p. 6^. In Mav 1660 he went to London to 
welcome the king on his restoration (tb. \ 
p. 146). He seems also to have taken an 
active part in the sports and pastimes which 
marked the overthrow of the Cromwellian 
regime in Scotland as well as in England. 
Several notices of races in which he had 
horses running at Cupar Muir occur in La- 
•mont’s 'Diary/ PP* 

Having paid a visit to the king in London 
in 1670, Melville was commissioned by him 
to join the army under Monmouth against 
the covenanters, which he did a little before 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge. As his sym- 
pathies were presbyterian, he was anxious 
that a conflict should be avoided, and at the 
instance of Monmouth, or with lus sanction, 
endeavoured to induce the covenanters to lay 
down their arms, on the ground that their 
demands would receive much more favour- 
able consideration than would otherwise be 
possible. That Melville l^d at least been con- 
sulted in regard to the insurrection schemes 
connected with the Rye House plot in 1683 
can scarcely be doubM, but he was said to 
'have thought everything hazardous,’ and to 
have been ' positive in nothing’ ^SBeusoN, 
Feiyuson the Plotter^ p. 162 ; cf. ^oaitlat, 
Riet. ed. 1883, iL 11). On discovray of the 
plot it was decided to apprehend him, but he 
escap^ from Melville liouse, and taking boat 
at lunghom to Berwick, went to London, 
lliere he endeavoured to obtain an interview 
with the king, in order to exculpate himself, 
but without success, and after some draroons 
had been sent to his lodmgs to apprehend 
him, he made his escape oy aid of a ps» to 
Wapping, and thence took boat to Hamburg. | 
According to the letter from a spy to Loro | 
Preston, he arrived there in the same ship | 
as Robert Feiguson, Sir Thomas Armstrong. | 
and others oonoerned in the plot, and sailed | 
again towaids Mecklenbuzg, without making | 
any sUy (ib. p. 179). He joined the expa- | 
triated gentlemen and noblm at the court of I 
tbs Fri^ of Orange, and doubUeas was con- 1 
suited in regard to the expeditions of Argyll 
and slthoi^ he does not seem j 

to have accompanied either e]^editian. On 
18 June 1685 hie eetatee were forfeited Itf 


I On account of fllness Melville remained in 
Holland for some time idter the Prince of 
Orange set out on his e]^dition to 
but arrived in London in time to be sent to 
represent hk interests at the convention of 
eetatee in Edinburgh on 14 March 1689. 
Although he poaseued little force of cha- 
racter and only mediocre talents, he was, 
chiefly on account of his mild disposition and 
moderate opinions, appointed by William HI 
on Id May secretary of state for Scotland. The 
appointment on the whole gave satisfruition 
even to the episcopalians, for in any case the 
selection of a presbyterian was inevitable, 
and the choice seemed to lie between him and 
Sir James Montgomery (Jk 1690) [q. v.], a 
rabid covenanter. The extremists were of 
course dissatisfied, and in a pamphlet on the 
'Scots Qrievance,’ the joint work of Montgo- 
mery and Ferguson, Melv^ was ridiculed 
as ' but a puny in politic8,*while it was also 
asserted that he was ' wholly employed how 
to engross the consideraUe places of the 
kingdom for enriching his family.’ The dis- 
appointment of Montgomery and others led 
to the formation of tne plot which Mont- 
gomery himself revealed to Melville [see 
Montqohbbx, Sib JahbbI In the difficult 
crisis of Scottish affairs MolviUe manifested 
a prudence and discretion which amply jus- 
tined his appointment. ^ In February 1690 
he was appointed commissioner to the Scot- 
tish parbament, which established the eccle- 
siastic constitution of Scotland on a pres- 
byterian basis, and recognised the Calvinism 
of the Westminster confession as the standard 
oforthodoxy. ’The kina seems to have hinted 
to Melville to make su^ arrangements as he 
deemed necessary to secure the good will of 
the presbyterians. So far as the king him- 
self was concerned the questions of chief diffi- 
culty were those regarding patronage and 
the royal supremacy. Acooroing to Burnet 
the king insisted that both shomd be main- 
tained ; but Melville found their abrogation 
'so much insisted on ’ by the presbyterians 
that he had to write for fresh instructions to 
the king, who thereupon enlarged them, but 
'not such as to warrant what Bfelville diA for 
he nve them both up ’ (Own TVme, ed. leS6, 
p. ^). It is undoubtedly true that the king 
was extvsmely hostile even to the abolition 
of petrooege^ and this on the ground of the 
vested rights of the proprietors; but Melville 
met this difficnlty by awarding a small 00 m- 
pensation to the^ Burnet etatea that the 
bag was so oflended by Mslville’a eonduet 
' that he lost all the credit he had with him, 
thoui^ the king did not think fit to disown 
him, or to callnim to an aeeouat far going 
hqyond hk iaatruoticas* (ik.)t hut k dose 
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not anpeaarthict the king eren nriratelj inti- 
mated to IfelTiUe any dissatisfaction with 
the hd'had pursued. 

OnB April 1690 Melrille was created Earl 
of Udville, Viscount Kirkcaldy. Lord Baith, 
Monhnail. and Balwearie. In J anu^ 1691 
Sir John Dabrmjle, first earl of Stair Tq. t.], 
was appointea joint secretary along with him. 
Tbu would seem to indicate that while the 


eagerly sought in marriage by ayom^ Irish 
lady, who had a priest m readiness. But 
Melrille declined, telling her he was too 
young and had no means. For three years 
he remained in the retinue of the bishop, 
and then entered the service of the constable 
of France, whom he accompanied to the field 
against the emperor, and was wounded in 
1557 at the batrie of St. Quentin, where the 


king was so far satisfied with his services, 
he bod some doubt as to his administrative 
talents and his power to cope with the new 
difficulties of the situation. The fact that 
he was not superseded altogether, indicated 
a desire to spare his feelings; but on 29 Dec. 
he exchanged the office onoint secretary for 
that of lora mivy seal. In August 1606 he 
became president of the privy council, and a 
member of the committee for the security of 
the kingdom. On the accession of Queen 
Anne he was in December 1702 deprived of 
his offices. He died on 20 May 1707, and 
was buried in the parish church of Monimail. 
By his wife, Lady Oatherine Leslie, only 
daughter of Alexander, lord Dalgonie, after- 
wax^ second earl of Levem he had eight 
sons and ^^nr daughters. 'Hie sons were : 
Alexander, master of Melville and lord 
Baith, who predeceased his father in 1698 ; 
John, who died young ; David, third earl of 
I^even and fourth earl of Melville [q. v.l; 
George, James, John (who died you^), 
Charles, and John (who died youngV l^e 
daughters were: Maxvmt, married to Robert, 
fourth lord Balfour, Marv, Anne, and Oathe- 
rine. An engraving of tne Earl of Melville, 
from the original portrait of Medina, is in Sir 
William Fraser’s * Earls of Melville.' 

[Liven and MelriUe Papers (Bannatyne Clab), 
oontainHig his political oorrespondenre ; Car- 
•tares's Suti Fapers ; Burners Own Time ; 
Ralph's Histoiy, if. 212; Laroont's Diar^ (Mait- 
land Club); Lander of FountainhaU's Historical 
Notices (nennatyne Oinb); Douglae's Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 114; Sir WiUiaa Fraser's 
The HelviUea. Earls of MelvUle, and the Mel- 
villee, Barts of Levan, i. 194-245.1 T. F. H. 

MELVILLE, Capt. GEORGE JOHN 
WHYTE (1821-1878), novelist and poeUi 
[See Wsttb-Hblvilul] 

lOLyiLLB, 8n JA.ME3 (1S3S-1617), 
of HalUlilL autobioffn^er, him in 1535, 
wea the third eon m mr John MelviUa of 
Raith[Q.T.],by hieaecondwifoyHelen Nepier. 
When nnitM yeera of ege he was appointed 
page to the mthM Mery Queen of Soola, 
then at the Fiundh ocxuii. On hie way to 
fVanee in the train of John de Montluc, 
bis hop of Valenosw a vieil was paid to the 
eeeM of Ixwland, end MelviUe wie there 


I constable was made prisoner. In 1559 Mel- 
ville was introduced by his master to the 
I French king, Heniy II, and was sent to 
Scotland to discover the real designs of Lord 
James Stewart, the half-brother of Queen 
Mary, whom Mary of Guise, the queen- 
dowa^of Scotland, charged with aiming at 
the crown. He carried out his mission suc- 
cessfully, but on his return to France was 
obliged to withdraw for a short time to the * 
court of the elector palatine. While there be 
was entrusted with the delicate task of re- 
commending a marriage between Duke John 
Oasimir, the elector's second son, and Queen 
Elizabeth, and about the same time be pro- 
posed marriages between Archduke Charles 
of Austria and Mary Queen of Scots, and 
between Charles IX and the second daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian. In none of these 
schemes was he successful. 

At the earnest desire of Queen Mary he 
settled next at the Scottish court, and was 
appointed a privy councillor and gentleman 
of the bedchaml^r. She granted him two 
yearly pensions of lOOf. and five hundred 
merks Scots for life, and these were afterwards 
confirmed to him by James VI. At first the 
queen employed his diplomatic talents to win 
over Queen Elizabeth to her projected mar- 
riage with Damley, and Melville personally 
ingratiated himself with Elisabeth. On his 
return from England he vainly attempted to 
prevent the murder of Rissio, which mm the 
aspect of affairs at court he clearly foresaw. 
He was present In Holyrood at the time of 
the tragMy, but was apparently not a wit- 
ness. He was made the bearer of the tidings 
of the birth of Queen Mary's son to Elisabeth, 
and was preeent at the baptism of the prince. 
After the murder of Darkey he tried to dis- 
suade Mair from marrying Btoth well, but only 
mcuned tne reeentment of that nobleman. 
He was present at their marriage, which was 
followed by the queen’s deposition and im- 
prisonment, and tlie eoionation of her infant 
son. 

TlieiiobleasMit MelviUe to oibr theregeney 
to James Stewart, eeri of Moray [q. v.3,et Ber- 
wiek. Through the tfoahlesome period of 
Jemeek fsiaontr he was entruitod with the 
meet dsliortedimometicmiiirioBi. Bnringthe 
Utter portkm or Morton’s rqgeney he tu&ied 
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from ooQft, Irat after James began to reign 
in person be returned, and bis oounsd and 
services were always sought by the king, to 
whom he had been recommended by Queen 
Mary. James krat him constantly about the 
court, but MelviUe declined missions to En^ 
land, Denmark, and Spw. On the kin^s 
return from -Denmark with his queen, Mel- 
ville was knighted, and appointed a privy 
councillor and gentleman of the bedchamber 
to Queen Anne; but when in 1608 James 
succeeded to the English crown and earnestly 
desired Melville to go with him to London, 
Melville declined on account of his age. He 
retired to his estate of Hallhill, formerly 
Easter GoUessie, in Fife, which he acquired 
from Henry Balnaves. Balnaves had no 
children of his own, and had adopted Mel- 
vMle as his heir. Here Melville occupied 
himself in writing the * Memoirs’ of his own 
life. He paid one visit to the king at Lon- 
don, and was graciously received. He died 
at Hallhill on 13 Nov. 1617. He married 
Christina BosweU, and had by her one son, 
James, who succeeded him, and two daugh- 
ters— Elizabeth, wife of John Colville, com- 
mendator of Culross [see Colville, Eliza- 
beth], and Margaret, who was the second 
wife of Sir John Scott of Scotstarvet. 

The * Memoirs ’ written by Melville form 
an important contribution to the historic 
literature of his period. The original manu- 
script was first discovered in Edinburgh 
Castle in 1660, and was first published by 
George Scott of Pitlochie, the author’s gnma- 
son, in 1683, London, folio. Two impressions 
were issued (^otes and Querist rv. zii. 86). 
A second edition appeared in 1785 in octavo, 
and a reprint of this in 1751 in duodecimo. 
The latest and best edition is that issued bv 
the Bannatyne Club in 1827. A French 
translation was published at the Hague in 
1604 (2 vols. 8v(^, which was reprinted at 
Lyons in 1605, and at Amsterdam in 1704; 
while a new f^ch edition was published 
at Edinburgh in 1745 (3 vols. 8vo), the third 
of which contained a collection of letters by 
Queen Mary. 

[Meraoiis of his own life, by Sir James Mel- 
ville of Hallhill ; 8ir W. Fsaeer’s Melrilles of 
MelriUe and Leslies of Leren, L 1S3-62.] 

H. P. 
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n 556-1614), Scottish refiormer, ne^ew of 
Andrew MelviUe [q, v.] end eon of wcherd 
MelvUle of Beldovie, minieter of Meyton, 
near MoiiCfoee,!^ JeM Berimgeonr, sister of 
the leird of GlessweU, wee, eecording to his 
own aecoant, bom 20 July 1666, slthoiu^ 
<Mr. Andrew/ he states^ hM Ibet be ^ 


bom in anno 1557’ f Jambs Mblvoab, Dkry, 
Wodtow Society ea.,p. IS). After receiving 
his early education under the care of Mr. 
Gray, minister of Loffi^ and at Montrose, be 
entei^ as student of St Leonardos College, 
St Andrews, not as he himself states in No- 
vember 1571, but, according to the roU of 
entrants, in 1569. He was admitted B* A. in 
Novemb^ 1571, but there is no record as to 
when or where he proceeded M. A. He was a 
diligent and eager student, and being unable 
at first to understand the Latin lessons of the 
regent, William Collace, burst into tears, 
whereupon the regent undertocA to give him 
lessons in private. Besides attenc&ng the 
usual classes at the university he obtained 
lessons in music from AJexander Smith, ser- 
vant to the principal, and 4ovit Ringing and 
playing on instruments passing weir (t5. 
p. 29). At St. Andrews he also heard 
Knox preach his weekly sermoi in 1571-2 
(t5. p. 88). 


Melville was originaUy intended by his 
father for the law, but in accordance with his 
own preference for the church he was placed 
under his uncle Andrew’s charge in 1674, 
and received special instruction mm him in 
Greek and Heorew. On the appointment of 
his uncle in October 1674 to be principal of 
the university of Glasgow he accompanied 
him thither, and in 1575 was elected one of 
the regents, the course of instruction in the 
first year being Greek and logic, and in the 
second logic and mathematics. He was the 
first regent in Scotland who read the Greek 
authors to his class in the original tongue. 
In 1680, for ’correcting’ Marie Alexander 
Boyd [q. v.], he was assaulted in the kirWard 
by Boyd’s cousin, Alexander CunningWi, 
who, when broi^t before the privy council, 
was ordered on & July to crave pmon pnb- 
licly in the churchyara on 7 Aug. (Dutry, 
p. 70; Jiey, P. C, Booth iii. 296-7). 

On the tran^tion in DecemliOT 1580 ot 


Andrew Melville to be principal of the New 
College (now St. Mary^), St. Andrews, his 
nephm accompanied him as mofeisor of 
Hebrewand oriental languages. Mexealously 
seconded bis uncle in his extreme views as 


to the authority of the IdA and the divine 
origin of Presbyterianism. On the flight of 
his unde to England in Fehntarv 1584, he 
undertook the ohaigeofhii dassea m addition 
to his own, and also the general superintend- 
SQCe of the aifrura of the odlege ; but In May 
of the nine year, having leaiM diat Biehop 
Adaam hdd a waimit to hie evptebeth 
■lim, heeeeaped to Dnndee, whenee, comM 
ae a dupwredked enman, he eit aeil In n 
open boat for Berwick. After nnidiihw 
then ahoiit a month he leeoiiBfl to join hie 
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nncla and otlier exiled minieterB in London; committed to his care/ and ^ the bishop should 
but at the earnest request of the Earls of teach weekly two les^ns of theology within 
Aura and Mar he stayed his j^oumej at New- St. Salyators College ’ (JBeg* P. C, Sooth It. 
caeSe-on-iyne, remaining there to preach 74-6). 

to the exiled presbyterians. While at New- In 1586 Melville undertook the charm of 
castle he drew up an ^ Order of Exercise in the nrah of Anstruther Wester, Fifewire, 
Doctrine, Prayer, and Discipline ’ (Calseh- to w^h he was ordained on 12 Nov. ; and on 
WOOD, iv. 160, printed in Diary^ pp. 178-84); 8May 1687he was alBopresentedl^ James VI 
and also a prar on the ' Abuses and Corrup- to tbe vicarage of Abercrombie. In 1689 the 
tions of the mrk ’ (Caldebwood, iv. 160-7 ; charge, which had included the two Anstru- 
ikaty, pp. 186-93). In November he re- thers, Pittenweem, Abercrombie, and Kil- 
tumed to Berwick, and while there he was, renny, was reduced to Anstruther Easter and 
at the instance of the Earl of Arran, prohibited Kilrenny ; and on 6 Oct. 1690 he removed to 
from preachi^ by the governor, I^rd Huns- Kilrenny, where, besides building a manse, 
don. From Berwick he sent a letter ^ to the he purchased the right to the vicarage and 
brethrein of the ministrie of Scotland, who the tithe-fish for the support of himself and 
have latelie subscrived to the popish supre- his successors. While at Anstruther he in 
made of the king and ambitious tyrannie of 1688 obtained shelter and relief for a num- 
the bishops over their brethem ' (Caldee- ber of distressed sailors from the wrecked 
WOOD, iv. 219-86 ; Diary ^ pp. 200-18). He Spanish Armada. 

is also supposed 1^ have been the author of Having been appointed moderator of the 
the dialogue ' Zelator, Temporizar, Palemon/ general assembly on 17 June 1589, Melville, 
affixed to his uncle’s * Answer to the Declara- in his sermon preached at the opening of the 
tion of Certain Intentions set out in the encoding asMxnbly in August 1690 on the 
King’s Name.’ On being prohibited from subject of discipline, took occasion to inveigh 
preaching at Berwick he joined the exiled against all attempts to establish conformity 
ministers in London. After the capture of with the church government in England ; 
the castle of Stirling by the exiled lords, he, and more especially denounced Bishop Adam- 
in November 1686, returned to Scotland, son, who was then, he said, * making a book 
During the absence of himself and his uncle against our discipline.’ Yet, when in the 
in England, the New College had been con- spring of 1691 he was sent to conduct the 
verted by Bishop Adamson from a school of trial of the bishop, and the bishop professed 
theology into one of arts and philosophy ; repentance for all his past errors, Melville 
but by the act of parliament passed at Lin- agreed to recommend nis absolution from 
lit^w in Deoemoer all ejected professors excommunication (Caldbbwood, v. 119). 
were to be restored to their chairs, and on Mdville was one of the commissioners 
26 May 1686 the priiy council made a special appointed by the Edinburgh convention of 
arrangementforaettlii^the disputes between 17 Dec. 1693 to wait upon the king to have 
the Melvilles and Bishop Aoamson (Itey, order taken with the excommunicated lords 
P. C. 8bof/. iv. 74-6). (t6. v. 270), and at a meeting held at Edin- 

In April 1686 James Melville, in the buighon290otwasappoinmtobe*spee^- 
opening sermon at the meeting of tne synod man ’ to those named to present a petition 
m Fife, vehemently attacked Bishop Adam- to the king at Linlithgow p. 277). But 
son, who * was sitting at his elbow ’ (Caldee- the court party suspected him of having fur- 
WOOD, iv. 496), affirming that he threatened nished money to the turbulent Earl of Both- 
the ' wraoke and destruction ’ of the kirk if well [see Hepbube, Frahcu Stswabi], and 
he * were not t^ouslie and with courage it was proposed in May 1694 to omit his name 
eat off’ (tb.) The bishop was thersupon ex- from tne list of oommissionere from the as- 
oommunloated, but retaliated by eencUng * a sembly to the king. He requested to be in- 
boy with one or two of his jaokmon * to read dudoa as a special favour, that he might have 
an exoommnnioation of the Melvilles in the an opportumty of clearing himself. When, 
Idih of Edinburgh (i6. p. 603). He also gave however, after the commissioners had oon- 
in an raeUation of tha aantanoe of axoom- cduded their business, he brought the matter 
mnnioalfen, vdiieh waa answered by James before the king, notify did the long decline 
MslvUle (m pp. 604-47). In oonaequenoe to lay anything to his charge, hut in a private 
cJ'thafrdkpiilit with Adainaon, the Meivi^ intarviewexpresMdhimeelf in very flittering 
wara on M Msy eallad bafore tha king and tannab regard both toMolville and hisuaola. 
ooiindli who oidained that whOo Andnw ^ So of tha atimnga working of Qod,’reeorde 
skmild meaawhOa ha sant to tha north to thegTatifladMalvilla,^IthiteainatoStiriing 
isntraoit the Jeaaita, JaoMi ^ahoold attend in thotfaltorietnmedtoBdinbai^agieateoiir- 
bb own plaooftwthalnalrationQl tha youth lte,yoaaoabinatminjal«’(2b«i]r,p.817> 
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As further evidence of his trust in the Mel- 
villes, King James invited them to accompany 
him in October 1694 in his expedition to the 
north ^inst Bothwell and the catholic 
earls. While the king was still in the north 
he sent James Melville to Edinburgh and 
other powerful towns to collect subscnptions 
from' the pr6sbyterians in payment of the 
forces raised for the expedition. Afterwards 
he was, in 1696, a member of various com- 
missions appointed to expostulate with the 
king for allowing Iluntly and Errol to return 
to Scotland. In November he was also ap- 
pointed one of a commission to wait on the | 
king to represent that the kirk had developed | 
a * most dangerous suspicion ’ of the king's in- 
tentions, and to crave for its removal ; but the 
commissioners of the assembly were ordered 
on the 24th to leave Edinburgh and to depart 
home to their flocks and congregations within 
twenty-four hours {Reg, P, C. ScotLx. 833). 
After the ministers convened by the king at 
Perth in February 1696-7 had at the king’s 
request declared themselves a lawful assem- 
bly, Melville withdrew from the meeting. He 
also in the synod of Fife opposed, in February 
1698, the proposal of the lung that ministers 
should have a vote in parliament, pointing 
out that the proposal was merely part of a 
scheme for the furthering of episcopacy, for 
unless they were bishops or prelates they 
would not be allowed to vote. Although 
less choleric than his uncle, and a more skil- 
ful tactician, he loyally supported hia uncle 
in all his difficulties, and was equally per- 
sistent in his endeavours to thwart the 
schemes of the king in behalf of ^i8c<macy. 
On being assured in 1604 that the king hated 
him ' worse than any man in Scotland, be- 
cause he crossed all his turns and was a ring- 
leader to others,’ he replied to his informer, 

* My resolve is this : 

Nec sperans aliqaid, nee extimescens 
Exarmaveris impotentis iram.* 

In May 1606 Melville was summoned 
along with hia uncle and other ministers to 
a conference in September with the king in 
London in regard to the eoclemastical state 
of Sootland. After its unsatisfactory ter- 
mination. and the imprisonment of Andrew 
Melvillein the Tower> 80 April 100^ he was 
on 6 May permitted to depm from London, 
Imt ordmd not to proceed farther north than 
NeweaotlMii-irrne, and to confine himaelf 
within ten miles id the town during the 
king’s pleaeoie. At Newosstle various at- 
tempts were made to win him ofar, by ofbrs 
of high prsfsrmenf, te tbs nolieyof the king, 
fent vibes and tinsati sqo^ fiiOsd to move 
Urn. On tbs death his wih in 1607 he 


obtained leave to go to Scotland fora month 
to take order about his private affiiL^,but was 
required to return immediately afterwards 
and remain at Newcastle. In 1610 a pro- 
posal was made to transfer him to CarMe. 
but at his earnest request it was not per* 
sisted in. The Earl of Dunbar on his way to 
Scotland, in April of this year, as the king’s 
commissioner, called on him at Newcastle and 
advised him to 'apply himself to pleasure the 
king.’ Dunbar took Melville with him as far 
as Berwick-on-Tweed, but, finding him im- 
movable in his resolution not to conform to 
episcopacy, he left him there with an expres- 
sion of regret that he was unable in the 
circumstances to do him any service. Ulti- 
mately a proposal was made about the end 
of 1618 for his return to Sootland, but cares 
and disappointments had alre^y shattered 
his health, and he had not psoceeded far on 
his journey to Edinburgh te Cimfer on the 
suteect when a severe attack of illness com- 
pelled him to return to Berwick. He died 
there on 13 Jan. 1613-14. 

By his first wife, Elisabeth, daughter of 
John Dury, minister of Edinburgh, Melville 
had four sons and three daughters: Ephraim, 
ministerof Pittenweem ; Andrew, die<^oung; 
Andrew, schoolmaster of Hoddesdon ; John, 
minister of Newton ; Margaret, Isabel, and 
Anne. By his second wife, Deborah, daugh- 
ter of Richard Clerke, vicar of Berwick, whom 
he married about 1611, he left no issue. The 
sum total of his personal estate, as stated in 
his will, was 137/. 6e. lOd. 

Melville was author of: 1. A poem en- 
titled' Description of the SpainyartsNaturall, 
out of Julius Scaliger, with sum Exhorta- 
tiones for Warning of Kirk and Oountrey,' 

f rinted, according to hia own account, in 
692, but no copy is now known to exist. 
2. ' A Spiritval tvopine of a Pastour to his 
People, Heb. v. 12,’^mbuigli^ 1698, printed 
as a catechism for the use of his peopb at an 
expense to himself of four hundred merkB(ve!ry 
rare; c€^ wanting title-page in the Advo- 
cates’ Livvy, Edinburgh, and complete copy 
in the Britiui Museum). 8. A poem called 
'The Bla<d^ Bastill, or a Lamentation of the 
Kirk of Scotland, compiled Mr. Jamv 
Melville, sometime ministv at Anstrother, 
and now eonfynad in England,’ 1611, of 
which the manuscript was at one time in the 
possession of Robert Ordiam, esq., of Bed- 
gort^ Perthshire, and an sMdgiMot was 
publish in 1634, and republished in' Various 
Pieev of Fugitive SoCttish Poetry, prinet* 
pally of the Sev en teenth Ceotnry,’ed. David 
l^,Bdtiibi^l88i. AApoevofilii^. 
nmeotmiaain ve same maanoor^ oatitlsd 
'Tbstevay kmp OoaaasllygivnTwm beawiy, 
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orBiiidiiiifiDoniocritiis^ Heraclitus.’ 5. Also his grandfatheri William Malvilleiaa laird of 
in iffTT-T manuscript a translation into IUtitbinl5O2fUidw&8knight0dbyjBJii6BlV 
EttgUab Tonse of of the ^Zodiacus Vitm’ in the following year, probably on the occa* 

of Idaroellue Palingenius. 6L ' Ad Sere- sion of that kmg’s marriage in August to 
nifaimum Jaoobum primum Britanniarum Princess Margaret Tudor. He is said to 
IfonarehamEcclesiflsScoticansslibellussup- have accompanied James IV to Hodden, 
plez unoXoyriTiKos xal 6\o6vpTiK6s, Auctore but if so he returned in safety, and was 
Jacobo Melvino yerbi Dei Mmistro, Domini more or less actiyely engaged in the many 
Andress Melyini roO irdvu nepoW London, disputes .of the regency during James V’s 
1645, with epitaph on James Melyille by minority. He was appointed master of the 
Andrew Melville. 7. In the library of the artillery for life in October 1626, but a few 
uniyersity of Edinburgh is a manuscript months later he took part with John, earl of 
yolume of the correspondence between An- Lennox, in his unsuccessful attempt to free 
drew and James Melville while in England the king from the control of the Earl of 
[see under MaLyiLLS, Andrew, 1546-1622] ; Angus, and had to sue to Angus for mercy, 
and in the Laiim collection of the library Yet within a brief space the Douglases were 
are transcripts of the correspondence copied in exile, and for intercommuning with them 
under the direction of Dr. M^Crie. 8. A Melville had to beg a remission from the 
manuscript yolume of poems, letters, Ac., crown. 

by James Melvill^ presented to the Ad- With James V, whose banner he followed 
yooates* Library, ^inburgh, in 1622, by in seyeral of his expeditions to the borders 
Rev. William Blackie, minister of Yet- and elsewhere, Melville stood in considerable 
holm, contains (a) Sonnet and other short fayour, and the king took a personal interest 
poems, written in 1610 and 1611 ; (5) ‘ A in the staunching of a blood-feud between 
rresenratiye from Apostasie, or the Song of him and his neighbour, Moultray of Seafield. 
Moses, with short notes for the Deduction He was on the juries who tried Janet Dou- 
and Doctrine thereof, translated out of He- glas, lady Olamis, and Sir James Hamilton 
brew and put in metre, first shortly, and of Finnart, respeotiyely for conspiring the 
then more at length paraphrastically ; ’ death of the king. About 1540 he was made 
(c) * Dayid's Tragique Fall.’ in yerse, oonclud- captain of the castle of Dunbar, and had the 
iim with a paraphrase ot the 51st psalm; custody of several important state prisoners. 

* The Bmiefe of the Singing Soul, or the Melville was early impressed by the prin- 
^ng of Songs which is Sommon's, exponed ciples of the Reformation, and associated 
by a large Paraphrase in Metre for Memorie himself closely with the movement ; and he 
and Meditation ; ’ and * A Meditation of was one of the three hundred noblemen and 
the Love of Christ.’ 0. The* Diary 'of James gentlemen whom Cardinal Beaton pressed 
Melyille, of which the original manuscript is James V to pursue as heretics. During the 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinbu^, was minority of Queen Mary, Melville was a 
printed by the Bannatyne Club in 1829 and steady favourer of the policy of the * Eng- 
alsohy the Wodrow Society in 1842, the latter lish’ party in Scotland, who sought to con- 
volume also containiim a continuation of the solidate the interests of the two nations by 

* Diary ’ of James IMville (firom another uniting the crowns in the marriage of Ed- 
aanuseriptin the Advocates' Library) under ward vI and Mary. He had a natural son 
the title of a ’ True Narrative of the l^yn- in England, John Melville, with whom he re- 
ing Aige of the Kirk of Scotland,’ 1596-1 610. gularlj corresponded while the two countries 
The * Diary ' ia invaluable as a record of the were at war. One of his letters fell into the 
eeelesisstieal events of the period from the hands of the Scottish governor, Arran, and 
presby^ian point of view, and is the chi^ be was arrested, carriM prisoner to EdiA- 
amhority for the nerretive of Oalderwood, burgh, and, being oonvictM of treeson, was 
who hae Inoorporeted the bulk of it ia his executed thereon 13Dee.l648. Hisestetee 

* Histoiy ' verbatim. were Ihrfrited, bat this ibrfeiliire was re- 

WidL JlMT. u4 BpiMtewooi ; Rw. P. 0. 8wU.i « “"T Uitmi ^ HdTilU juf- 

Ufc of Aadn* lUfilto: Hm awtt't <» Mommt of hm fali^ tku 

T.F.B. of tnMMntothaooMBtiv. JohoJohMUm, 

IU>. [o. v.l phoM kia uam U* Seottiah 
MBLVXLUB, Sia JOHN (4. IMS), bhd ! Unm ( JlXa or mmi AwtMi to. 

of JUitkinni^WMUMoldMKHjjokm <toMM;l608kF,t.a8t,a8>. IfolrOlowaatwiM 
MolviUo tto jMOMc of Boitli aad JoMt ■oitioJ.totte MoifMw yjtoiii fc toof Joto 
Boon, Ua wUS^ mowM, o Jaarittar nt tto W—yai of Oot ilk, aad omomIj to Halao 
i < ,fck Ba ri ii laMof Boaia. Sit aQWioBad Nagpiaik of tko tuail, of Mawklitop, and ka 
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John, the ddest eon of his second msmsMi 
succeeded to the family estates; others of his 
sons were Bobert, first loid MelTille Tq. t.I. 
Sir James Melville of HaUhill 


iviue ig. y.l 
[q. r.l 8u 
taster of the 


- S£r 

^drew Melville of Garvock, master o7 the 
househcdd to Queen Mary, William Melville, 
commendatorof Tuitfland,and GaptamDavid 
Melville of NewmilL A daughter of his 
first marriage, Janet, became the wife of Sir 
James Kirkcaldy of Grange [q. v.] 

[Sir W. Fraser’s Melvilles of Melville and 
Leslies of Leven, i. 38-81.] H. P. 

MELVILLE, ROBERT, first Babof 
Melville (1627-1621), the second son of 
Sir John Melville of Ruth [q. v.] and Helen 
Napier, was bom in 1627. in his yo^h he 
entered the service of Mary of Guise, i^een- 
dow^er of Scotland, and was afterwards at 
the French court in the service of Hen^ II, 
on whose death in 1669 he returned to Scot- 
land. Throwing in his lot with the lords of 
the congregation, who were then in confiict 
with the queen-regent, Melville was sent by 
them, along with Maitland of Lethington, 
to beg the assistance of Queen Elisabeth of 
FWland. Later he was employed in other 
diplomatic missions to England, one of which 
him for its object the marriage of Elisabeth 
and the Earl of Arran. He joined the oppo- 
sition to Mary’s marriage with Damley, and 
for a time to^ refuge in England, but Mary 
granted him an oarly paplon, and sent him as 
her resident to the English court, the projects 
of which he faithfully reported. He was in- 
strumental in making peace between Mazy 
and the Earl of Moray, but the murder of 
Darnley disgusted him, and he withdrew 
from politics. 

Mary, however, after marrying Bothwell, 
sent him again to Queen Elizabeth to make 
the most plausible representation of her 
actions. But Melville, who thoroughly dis- 
liked Bothwell, soted more in the mteresta 
the ScottiHi ndbles who were opposing 
Mary than in tiiose of the queen. About this 
time she made him keeper of her palace of 
Linlithgow, and he held this office tiU 1687. 
When Melville returned to ScoUand. Mary 
was a captive in Loehleven Castle, wt he 
was permitted to viait her there, and he used 
all M persnasive eneny to induce her to 
renoanee Bothwell, anoeo save herself and 
the ommtiT* Mary waa ohdumteb and the 
nohlee, resmiDg to ffitee her to ahoieeSs^ae- 
Iseled Melville to intimato to her their in- 
Hedeslined the mfrsiaB.hittsasiBr 
their detennieetion hevmiledMeiypstvele^y, 
and advised Imt to eemiiesos* 

WIms in the lUlowief yeai^ 1668^ 


Mm eAoted her escape, Melville joined her 
at HamiltmL and was present when she pub- 
licly revoked her deed of abdication. At 
the battle of Langside, Mary’s last etuid, he 
was taken prisoner by the regent Moray, 
but being a non-combatant, and having many 
friends m the regent’s party, he wasneedily 
rdeaaed and erpployed in further d^omatic 
negotiations with Elizabeth. Wlw Mary 
was a prisoner in England, MelviUe, who 
maintained his attachment to her to the end, 
and was trusted by her, laboured to bring 
about a reconciliation of all parties. His 
efforts failed, and hostilities breaking out 
between her supporters and the friends of 
the young king, James VI, Melville joined 
with Kirkcaldy of Grange in his attempt 
to re-establish the authority of the queen. 
During the siege of Edinburgh Oaatle he was 
declaied a traitor and forfeited, and when 
the castle surrendered in L)7d he fell into 
the hands of the regent Morton, who would 
have put him to death with other prominent 
prisoners had not Elisabeth inte^sed in 
his favour. After a year’s captivity, jipent 
partly in Holyrood ana partly at Letnmgton, 
near Haddington, he was liberated, and lived 
in retirement during the remainder of Mor- 
ton’s government. 

In 1660 the infiuenoe of Esmf Stuart, duke 
of Lennox, became paramount at court, and 
Melville was recalleo, bisforfeiture rescinded, 
and in the following year (20 Get.) the 
honour of knighthood conferm upon him. 
At the same time Lord Ruthven, who was 
created Earl of Gowrie, was lord high trea- 
surer of Scotland, and a few months later 
Melville waa appointed his clerk and trea- 
surer depute. In the Ruthven zuid (August 
1582) Melville did not participate, but he 
asaisted James to make his escape from the 
Earl of Gbwria, who shortly afterwards was 
executed. A year later Melville was ap- 
pointed a privy councillor. Whan Queen 
Mary waa lying under sentence of dea&, he 
was sent by James, aloiig with the Master of 
Qiay, to entreat Elisahrth to spare Mary’s 

j ^1 ^ # ^1^ Ii— 


Hist Elizabeth thseateiied hit own lifi, i 
but for the Master of Oray would have ds- 
prived him of his liberty. On hia return 
iMville waa commended, and reoeived from 
James, as a reward, the gift of a wardship 
worth liOOQL 

On tbe dspartuza of Jimes fisr Bsnmsifr 
In Oetobsr i589 to bring homo his bride, 
MdiviDe was deputed to set as chancellor. 
Ho was MterwiHs sent to paeifir disdtderly 
ffictrietointlmnotfbsndentbeMiir^ In 
IIM agi^ went to Iffiiglairi 
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two kmgdoms with Sjmin. In the following the mamnar school at Leven, and afterwards 
year he was admitted as an extraordinary studied at the universitieB of Glasgow and 
lord of seasion by the title of Lord Muido- Edinburgh. In 1744 he was appoint^ ensign 
cairhie, the name of his seat in Fife. The in the 26th foot (now the km^a own Scot- 
same year he accompanied King James to tish borderers), at that time generally known 
the north against Huntly, and remained there as the Edinburgh remmeut, with which he 
for some time with Lennox to restore order, served in Flanders. When shut up in Ath, 
On the appointment in 1686 of the Octa- after the battle of Fontenoy, he narrowly 
viana, who undertook to manage the national escaped death by the bursting of a shell. At 
finance, MelviUe ceased to be treasurer depute, Vfd, in 1747, the Edinburgh regiment cap- 
but before the expiry of a year the Octavians tured a pair of French colours, which M^- 
petitioned for assistance, and Melville, with ville was ordered to cany to the Duke of 
some others, was directed to help them. Cumberland. ^ These colours were in West- 
When he quitted the office of treasurer xninster Hall in 1819 (Hioenre, p. 80). Mel- 
Melville was so much out of pocket that he ville was shipwrecked on the French coast 
could not meet his own creditors, and had to on his return from Flanders. He obtained 


be protected from them by a special act of ’ 
parliament, while the court of session was for- 
bidden to entertain any action at law against 
him. 

But old am was now telling upon Melville, 
and in 1600 he rosined both his offices of 
privp councillor and lord of session in favour 
of his son $ from time to time he still at- 
tended the council meetinn, notwithstand- 
ing a special dispensation mm the king in 
Fnruary 1604, because of ^ his age, sickness, 
and infinnitiea.' He accompaniM James to 
London in 1608, and when stms were being 
taken in 1605 for uniting the kingdoms, the 
Scottish parliament appointed him one of 
their commissioners. A draft treaty of union 
was prepared, which Melville signed, but it 
was not then carried into efieot. 

Melvills^s long services were recognised 
bv his creation, on 1 April 1616, as a baron 
of parliament, with the title of Lord Mel- 
ville of Monimail, a title derived from his 
estate of Monimail (now Melville) in Fife, 
an old residence of Cardinal Beaton. He 
died la December 1621, aged 94. He was 
thrice married, first to Katherine, daughter 
of William Adamson of Craigcrook, a burgess 
of Edinbui|th ; secondly, before 1698, to L^dy 
liuj Leslie, daughter of Andrew, earl of 
RotBaa,wbo died in 1606; and thirdly to 
La^ Jmn Stewart, daughter of Robert, earl 
of (Mmey (who was a natural mm of King 
James V), and widow of Patrick Laalie, first 
lord Lbdorss, who survived him. Rut he 
laid Iseueoalybyhisfirfil wife, a eon Robert, 
who sueoseded him aaeeeond baron Melville. 

f Mr W. Fmmi't Melvillei of Melville sad Lee- 
lies of Lm^ i* Si-lt4 ; Menoifv Sir Jsmee 
Melville of Rsllhill, paaaiRi ; and State Plipeii, 
For. ai^ Bom, Ssr. 1447-1683, paseia,] H. P. 

MSLYILLM, ROBERT (1718-1609), 
fneval and Mitiquai^t mm of Aodrew Mef« 
viU% miaiitsv of MmimaiL Filbehir^ was 
hm om IS Osi, paased aooo m 2 at 


his company in the regiment in 1761, and 
after having been employed in Scotland re- 
cruiting, and as aide-de-camp to his colonel, 
Lord Panmure,then in command of the forces 
in North Britain, he was promoted to a ma- 
jority in the 88th foot on 8 June 1766, and 
served with that corps at Antigua. As major 
he commanded the regiment at the reduc- 
tion of Guadeloupe in 1769, and became 
lieutenant-rovemor of the island. He was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel 86th foot on 
14 May 1769, and on the death of Brigadier 
Grump in 1760 governor of Guadeloupe. On 
8 Aug. 1768 he was made governor of the 
ceded islands ^Grenada, the Grenadines, Do- 
minica, St. Vincent, and Tobagol {Home 
OJiee MiL Entry Book, xxviii. 41), a post 
he filled for seven years with neat judgment 
and humanity, and much aovant^ to the 
islands {Calendar Home Oj/ioe Pagpere, 1766- 
1769, p. 846). Tw^ve years later, when 
Toba^ wu ceded to the French, who had 
captmred it during the American war, Mel- 
ville, with William (afterwards Sir William) 
Young, was sent to France on a special mis- 
sion to solicit certain indulgenoee from the 
French government for British settlers in 
the island, for whom their own government 
had neglected to make the usual stipulations. 
Qn the conclusion of his mission, which was 
entirely sucosssfiil, Melville travelled throng 
Switaerland, Italy, and other parts of the 
continent, examining the sites of mmi mili- 
tary events, and, guided fay Polyoius, sim- 
gestsd a new and more obvious route ror 
ilannibal's march across the Aina. He also 
mads s special etudy of tome or the Roman 
nampa in Britain {Tepeyrmpkiea BrUamdea^ 
p. 96), while botanieu researches deeply in- 
te r aa l ed him. He founded the Botanic Ger- 
den at St. Vinoant, which was afrenrards 
talMOverWthejmeraBMBt Beweaan 
honeie^ UlD. Uinhurgli, F JL& Looidon 
and EdtnbttvghfPHJL, anther of apaparen 
*ananeiaBfawwd>m«Archmciagie,^v^ 
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and an active member of the Society of Arts. 
He waa aliio a member of the board of agri- 
eultun,anda very enei^tio supporter of the 
Scottish Corporation in London and other 
Scottish charities. 

In 1769 Melville invented a piece of car- 
riage ordnance, intended for a ship gun, 
w^ioh, though shorter than the navy four- 
pounder and lighter than the navy twelve- 

S ounder, eoualled in its cylinder tne 8-inch 
owitzer. It was first manufactured for the 
navy in 1779 and proved very destructive, 
especially against timber. Oarronades,a8the 
new pieces were called, from the place of 
manufacture, Carron, Stirlingshire, wereused 
with great effect in the sea-nght between De 
Grasse and Rodney on 12 April 1782. At that 
date no less than 429 ships in the navy 
mounted this class of gun, ranging in calibre 
from thirty-two to twelve-pounders. They 
continued in use, mainly in the .British and 
American navies, until the middle of this cen- 
tury (cf. Notes and Quarts, 1st ser. xi. 247-8 ; 
MaoPHEBSOir, Annals qf Commerce^ 1806, iii. 
609 ; Rees, Cychpesdia, 8.v. ^ Cannon’). 

Melville, who was long a well-lmown figure 
in Edinburgh society, was blind during the 
last years of his life, owing, as he believed, 
to injury to the eyes caused by an explosion 
when he was in command ofthe outposts at the 
reduction of Guadeloupe. He died on 29 Aug. 
1809, the oldest general in the British army. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation, vol. iii.; Hig- 
gins's Hist Record, 25th King’s Own Borderers ; 
Kay's Edinbiugh Portraits; Nichols's lllustr.of 
Literature, viii. 833 ; lat. Aneod. viii. Ill; Home 
Office Papers, 1760-6, pp. 66-9.] H. M. C. 

MELVIN, JAMES (1796-1868), Latin 
scholar, was bom in Aberdeen, of poor 
parents, on 21 April 1796. He passed through 
the grainmar school a few years after Byron 
had left it, during Cromars rectorship, and 
was the first bursar of his year at Manschal 
(Allege, whence he graduated A3i. in 1816. 
After acting successively as usher at a private 
school kept by Bisset at Udny, and at Old 
Aberdeen grammar school under Ewen Mao- 
lachlan Fq* v.^ be became in 1822 a master 
at the AMrdeen grammar school, and in 1826 
he succeeded Ormnar as rector. He sIm b^ 
came * le^urer on humanity ’ Latin) at 
Manschal College, and was created LLJ). by 
the college in 1834. He fonned a wonderful 
cQUectUm of ^eeeical medusval 
Uteratnie^and became pra^Uy the moet ao» 
compliahed Scottieh Latinist of hie day. An 
appracialive aeoouit of hit teaching and pep- 
tonality wae contributed to * Maemillan*e 
Magasne' for January 18041w a ftcner pnpiL 
Btonneor Havid Maaeoa, with pardon- 


able exaggeration, oompsMMdvm as aruler 
and inspizer of boya to Thomae Arnold [q. V.] 
His method of instruction was certainly most 
dissimilar, being minute, punctilious, and 
strictly philologi^ In 1^9 and in 1862 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the pro- 
fessorship of Latin at Marisohal Coll^^ On 
18 June 1853 a testimonial in the shape of 
800/. in a silver snuff-box (souvenir of an in- 
veterate habit) was presented to him by old 
pupils. Severe application had told upon his 
hemth, and he diM at his house in Belmont 
Street, 29 J une 1868. He was publicly buried 
in the town churchyard on 6 July. 

* Latin Exercises as dictated hy the late 
James Melvin, LL.D., to which are prefixed 
Dissertations on a variety of Latin Idioms 
and Constructions,’ was nubiiahed hy the 
Bev. Peter Oalder, rector of Grantown gram- 
mar school, in 1857. A BU]g^ementary volume 
or key appeared in 1858, and a third edition, 
revim oy the Rev. J. Ifrie, Edinburgh, in 
1878, 8vo. Melvin also wrote for use m his 
school a Latin grammar, which first appeared 
in 1822, and passed through three editions, 
and a number of grammatical ^ Melviniana’ 
were appended by W. D. Geddas, professor 
of Greex in Aberdeen University, to his 
* Principles of lAtinity,’ Edinburgh, 1860. 

Melvin was said to have beenlong occu- 
pied with a large Latin dictionary^ but does 
not appear to have left any materials. His 
books (6,984 in number) were presented 
to Marisdial College in September 1^6 by 
his sister and executrix, Agnes Melvin. A 
stained-glass window in the university li- 
brary, Aberdeen, represents Melvin in his 
rectorial robes, in association with Buchanan, 
Arthur Johnston, and Ruddiman. The de- 
vice is a beehive and grapes, and the in- 
scription, * Mel-vinum Natura dedit, nudete 
Camena’ (Gedpes, The Melvin Memorial 
Window, Im). 

[Athenaom. 1868, pp. 861-8; Gent. Mag. 
1863, ii. 818 (aams notice); Haemillan’s Mag. 
Jannaiy 1864, pp. 286-89; Aberdeen Herald, 
8 and 9 July 1868 ; Anderson’s Fasti Academia 
Mariecallana, 1889, pp, 687-92 private infor- 
mation.] T. 8. 

MENA8SEH BEN ISRAEL (1004- 
1667), founder of the Anglo^ewiik oommu- 
ai^. [Bee MAEiasiH.] 

MENDES,FERNANDO^M.D. (d.l724> 
physician, was bom of Jewish parentage in 
tlie province of Beim, PortugaL He gm- 
daated MJD. at Montpellier in Deesmbar 
1667, and became nhyiioiaa to John IT cf 
PoftugiL When Cet ne f ineof Bii gaiii i was 
on bar wty to Eogliod to beoome tbe 
of Camiki n, ibo VM elticked dndng bcr 
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joiiniOTtfarougli New Oaetile with erysipelas, 
and larades was sent to her assistance. He 
ffained sudi fiiTOtir with the princess that 
m made him a member of her household, 
and desired him to accompany her to En^ 
land and settle there. Mendes reached tw 
coun^ on 25 Oct. 1669, and was appointed 
phystoian in ordinair to the queen. He was 
one of the many physietans in regular at- 
tendance on Oharles 11 in his last illness. 
By the charter of James II he was created 
a fellow of the Oollege of Physicians, 
and was adnutted on 12 April 1667, but 
at the accession of William and Mary his 
name was remored from the roll. Mendes 
died in London on 16 Nov. 1724 (Hist. 

Tol. ix., Ohron. Diary, p. 48). By his wife, 
Miss Marques, he baa a son James (d. 1789), 
and a daughter Catherine (named after the 
queen^ who acted as godmother), bom about 
1678 in the Wal palace of Somerset House 
1812, pt.i.p. 22). Moses Mendes 
[q. T.], the dramatist, was his grandson. 

Mendes’s only published work was his 
thesis for the degree of M.D., entitled <Sta- 
dipi ^i^^llinare, sive Progymnumata me- 
diha, ad Monspeliensis Apollinis Laurum 
eonsequendam,^4to, Lyons, 1668. Phsfixed 
is his portrait engmved by N. Regnesson. 
A letter in Portuguese from him to John 
Mendes da Oosta, &ted 1663, is among the 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum 
(No. 29868, f. i.) 

[Barbosa Maehado's Bibliotheca LniitaDa, ii. 
88; Hunk's Ooll. of Fhys. 1878. i. 484; Ly- 
■ons's Bnrirona, lii. 478 ; lindo's Hist of the 
Jews; P&cdotto's Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
Hist p. 44; Wolf and Jacobs's Bu>l. Anglo* 
Jttdaica, p. 138; LisU of OoU. of Phys. io Brit 
Mas.] G. G. 

MENDES, MOSES (d. 1758), poet and 
dramatist, was only son of James Mendes 
(d. 1789), stockbroker, of Mitcham, Surr^, 
and grandson of Fernando Mend^ M.1). 
[q.v.J He if eaid to have received pirt of 
his Mttoation under Dr. William lung at 
St Maij Hall, Oxibrd. Though he once 
inlendea to beocmie an advocate in Doctors' 
Ooittmoni,he ultimately saw fit to follow his 
fiuhw's biittnses of slooabrQking,b7 whidi he 
made a large fortune, and he aMmred a fine 
eMIe oalled St Andnws at Old Bucken* 
haai» Norfolk. He psased fer a 6011-mW 
and awit,wm*of an agreeable behaviour, 
entertainim in oonvermt lo^and had a wst 
pi^y tom lor poetry/ The poet Jemee 
Themeon wee e fitiqimt viiilor et hie plee- 
Mathomeet UMim (Lmomt Ascrenc, L 
Mb In 1744 he bmA a journey te Ire- 
lend,ef whkh he geve a huMow aeoeunt 
la e tlQrmed opiate eddmMd le a bro^ 


poet, John Ellis. On 19 June 1760 he was 
created M.A. at Oxford (Foster, Ahmm 
O^m. 1714-1886, iiL 942). He died at Old 
Buckenham on 4 Feb. 1758 (Probate Act 
Book, P. C. 0. 1758), and was buried there on 
8 Feb. By his marriage to Anne Gabrielle, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Francis Head, 
hart, he had two sons, Francis and James 
Boper, who were authorised to take the sur- 
name of Head in lieu of Mendes by royal 
license dated 11 May 1770, and his grand- 
son, Francis Bond Head fq. v.], was created 
a baronet on 14 JuW 1838. Mrs. Mendes 
married secondly, on 2l March 1760, Captain 
the Hon. John B^r (1734-1780), and died 
on 11 Dec. 1771 (CJollinb, Peerapef 1812, vii. 
86-7 ; will of Moses Mendes registered in 
P. C. 0. 47, Hatton). 

Mendes wrote verse with facility, and 
some of his songs are not wanting in grace. 
His dramatic pieces are: 1. 'The Double 
Disappointment,' a ballad opera, first per- 
formed at Druiy Lane on 18 March 1746, 
and at Oovent Gferden on 22 March 1759 


(Germ, Siit of the Stage^ iv. 181). It 
owed its success to the cleverly drawn cha- 
raotera of two rival lovers, a fortune-hunting 
Irishman and Frenchman, and was printed 
in 1755. 12mo, and 1760, 8vo. 2. 'The 
Chaplet,’ a musical entertainment, brought 
out on 2 Dec. 1749 at Drury Lane, where, 
thanks to the music ^ Boyce and the charm- 
ing acting of Mrs. Clive as Pastors, it had 
a considmhle run (t5. iv. 291). it was 
printed in 8vo in 1749, 1758, 175^ 1769, 
1761, and about 1777. 8. ' Robin Hood,’ a 
musical entertainment, wliioh though set to 
music by Boyce was not so successful. It 
was producM at Druiy Lane on 13 Dec. 
1760 {fb, iv. 820), and printed in 8vo in 
1761. 4. 'The Shepherd’s Lottery/ a musi- 
cal entertainment, acted at Druiy Lane on 
19 Nov. 1761 without mudhsueo60S,Buni^ 
supplying the music (printed in 8vo in 176i 
and about 1781). With Paul Whitehead 
and Dr. Schombing Meades placed ' The 
Batted,’ in two cantos, Ibl. 1761 (reprinted 
in DiU/a ' Repository a satire on William 
Bittie, M.D. [q.v.] (Nicrou, LU. Anood, 
iv. 606). The same year ha published ' The 
StutmL a Pom in imitation of Spenser/ 
fid. 1751 (reprinted in Riohardson and Ui^ 
quhaith^Oolleetion’and in Bsareh's ' Col- 
imou'). In the opening lines ha mooms 
the death of James Ihonaoo. Another 
Imitation of Spmeer by Mendes, ealled 'The 
Squire of Damaa,* appesied in ml. iv. of 
Dodteyfe 'ObUeeten of Fosbu.* 15b has 
aboefpwmiaosUeiieone pbees inBkheid- 
aon and DiqnheitPa 'Oolbotioiu* 1767 and 
1770| whOe hit tnwalteon os MapluMHra 
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continuation of Virgil’s '.^eid* was in- 
cluded in Pearch’s ^ C>>llection/ 1776. fiis 
humorous epistle to John Ellis, inciting hiwi 
to supper at the * Cock/ near R^id Ex- 
change, was first printed from a copy in 
manuscript in * Notes and Queries ’ (4m ser. 
vii. 6). 

* ^is only prose work was entitled ‘ Henry 
and Blanch, or the Revengeful Marriage, 
a Tale taken from the French of **Gil Bias,’” 
4ta 1746 ; the same story as that of Tancr^ 
and Sigismunda, on which Thomson the 
same year produced a tragedy at Drury 
Lane. 

Mendes’s portrait has been engraved by 
W. Bromley ; there is also a bad portrait of 
him by Hayman. 



Bibl. Anglo- Judaica, p. 139; Jewish World, 
14 Feb. 1873.] Qt.Qt. 


MENDHAM, JOSEPH (1769-1866), 
controversialist, bom in 1769, was the eldest 
son of Robert Mendham, formerly a merchant 
in Walbrook, London, who died at Highgate, 
Middlesex, 7 April 1810, aged 77, leaving a 
widow, who died there on 11 Oct. 1819, at 
the 1^ of seventy-eight. He matriculated at 
St. ]£lmund Hall, Oxford, on 27 Jan. 17^, 
and naduated B.A. 1792, M.A. 1796. In 
1798 he was ordained a deacon in the English 
church, and in 1794 priest. Early in 1796 
he accepted the curacy of Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. On 16 Dec. in the same year 
he married Maria, second daughter of the 
Rev. John Riland, rector of Sutton Coldfield 


g . 1822), by his wife Ann, daughter of Thomas 
udsonof Huddersfield. His sole preferment 
seems to have been the incumbency of Hill 
Chapel in Arden, Warwickshire, to which 
he was licensed on 22 Aug. 1886 (Fostbb, 
Index EceleeUuiieiui), In this district of 


Warwickshire his whole life was spent, and 
be died at Sutton Coldfield on 1 Nov. 1856, 
aged 87. His wife, who was bom in 1772, 
died in 1841. Their only son, the Rev. 
Robert Riland Mendham, matriculated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, 12 Nov. 1816, 
aged 18, took ilm degrees of B.A. 1820. 
ILa 18^, and died al Sutton Coldfield 


16 June 1867. Their daughter, Ann Maria 
Mendham, died 1872. Both were unmarried. 

Mendham wns well aonnainted with an- 
cient and modem languages, esperially with 
Spanish and Italian. He studied the pmte 
ox oootioveBqr between the chnidi of jUane 
end ita nioteitaiit eoUectad 

a vatoahk lihreiy o‘ 


This eame to hit naphew, the Bate. John 
Mendham, on whose death hia widow flaeed 


the books at the dispose of Charles Hastings 
Collette, solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by 
whom a sdection was made and ^ resented 
to the Incorporated Law Sooietv m Chan- 
cery Lane, London. These are ddsoribed in 
a printed catal(me dated 1871, and in a 
suDplement which was issued in 187A 
Mendham wrote: 1. *An Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer,’ 1808. 2. *Clavia Apostolioa, 
or a Key to the Apostolic Writings,* 1821. 
This originally appeared in the * Christian 
Observer ’ for 1607. 8. < Episcopal Oath of 
All^ancetothePope.’ By(ktholi€Us[1822]. 
4. *'!watio Papalis, being an Account the 
Tax-books of Rome.’ Bv Emanoipatu^l626 : 
2nd edit., as * Spiritual Venality of Mme/ 
1886. ^face signed JosepK Mendham. 
6. * Account of Indexes, PrehibitoiT and Ex- 
purgatoiy, of the Church of R^)me,’ 1826 ; 2nd 
edit., as ' Literary Polioy^f the Church of 
Rome exhibited,^ 1880; Supplement, 1836; 
Additional Supplement, 1848 ; whole work, 
1844. 6. ^ Some Account of Discussion on In- 
fallibility at Cherry Street Chapel, Birming- 
ham, 80 Sept, and 1 Oot. 1880.* By a Plain 
Man, 1830. 7. Watson’s * Important Con- 
siderations/ 1601 ; edited, with preface and 
notes, by Rev. J. Mendham, 1831. 8. *Life 
and Pontificate of Saint Pius the Fifth/ 1882 ; 
2nd edit., with Supplement, 1844. 9. * On 
the Proposed Papu Cathedral in Birming- 
ham ; three Letters between CatholicusPi^ 
testans FMendham] and a Birmingham Ca^ 
tholic/ 1884. 10. * Address to Iimabitants 
of Sutton Coldfield on Introduction of 
Popery into that Parish,’ 1834. 11. * Me- 
moirs of Council of Trent/ 1884 ; Sup- 
plement thereto, 1886. 12. 'Index Libro- 
rum Prohibitorum a Sixto V Papa,’ 1886. 
18. ' Venal Indulgences and Pardons of the 
Church of Rome,^1889 (a correction of an 
error in this volume is given in Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 12th Rep. App. ix. p. 166). 14. ' In- 
dex of Prohiluted B^s by command of the 
present Pope Gregory XVI/ 1840. 16. ' Re- 
marks on some ps^ of the Rev. T. L. 
Green’s Second Lkter to Archdeacon Hod- 
son/ 1840. 16. ' Modem Evaabnaof Chris- 
tianity/ 1840. 17. ' Servicas of Ohuroh of 
England vindicated against osflain Popnlar 
Omectioiis,* 1841. ft. 'Oardmal Allen’s 
AmnmiitiOD/ 1688; reprinted, with a pr^ 
ihos^ by Eu^tor, 1849. 19. ' Aela Oon^ 
Trident ... a GahriaUGaidiaale Edeotto 


iptm,’ edited by J. MendhauL 1842, 
20. 'Awthma to thm Minor Wo^: 
L ''Spiritual VsBality;” IL "Vonal Buliilr 
genoet;’* m. "Index by Pope Oiegoty,*” 
I84a 21. 'Deelaiation of ISe ¥mm of 
the OouaesU of Tieut’ attendanee at 
heratieal serviees], e^fited ny Biifatec^ IMS. 
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Hi# libilffj at tlie Ineorporated Law Society 
CMtaina many aermona and pamphleta by 
bilBiiaawaiU aa many oopiea of the worm 
ammiersted above, which have been anno- 
tated and prepared for further editiona. He 
contributed to ^ Notes and Queriea/the ^Pro- 
testant Journal/ and ^Oh^tian Observer/ 
Many articles by him in the 'Ohuich of Eng- 
land Quarterly Review’ have been prints 
separately. 

[Gent. Mag. 1705 pt. it p. 1064, 1810 pt. L 
p. 897, 1812 pt. ii. p. 495, 1856 pt. ii. p. 780, 
1867 pt. i. pp. 218-19 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 879, 886, 8rd ser. 
iii. 469 ; W. K. Bedford's Three Hundred 
Years of a Family Living, 1889, pp. 123-80, 
166; Record, 6 Nov. 1856, p. 8; Halkett and 
Lain^fs Anon. Literature, i. 778, ii. 1618, iit 
2087-8, 2077, 2417. 2647.] W. P. 0. 

MENDIP, first Bauoir (171S-1602), poU- 
tioian. [See Ellib, Welbobb.] 

yfENDOZA, DANIEL (1764-1886), 
pugilist, of Jewish parentage, was bom in 
the parish of AJdgate, London, in July 1764. 
Hia first encounter of any importance wsa 
on 17 April 1787, when in twenty minutes 
on Barnet racecourse he beat Samuel Martin, 
'the Bath butcher.’ In height about five 
feet seven inches, with a well-formed chest, 
strong arms, great courage, and wind, 
Men<u>M always contrived that his battles 
should be well contested. His advent was 
a new fsature in the practice of boxing, and 
his style caused muw discussion. There 
was more neatness than strength in his 
manner, his blows were deficient in force 
but given with astonishing quickness, and 
he struck oitener and stoppM more dex- 
terously than anv other pugilist. He derived 
hia first aoientiflo knowledm from Richard 
Humnbries, 'the gentleman ixixer/ but he so 
rapidly improved upon his master's system as 
to stand m jears without a rival No man 
of his time united the theoiy of sparring with 
the praetioe of boxing so successfully jlience 
' the school of Mendosa* marks a period in the 
hlstoi 7 of migUiam. 

His thira encounter was with Humribriea, 
atOdiham in HupshiiOiOn 9 Jan.1 7OT,for 
IGOguineas a side. The men fought on a 
ftagUi in the prsssnoe of a vast oonoourss of 
ped^ After twen^-nine minutes Men- 
minsd his fbot,aBd fainted. The 
rasult not behig oonaidered aatisfiolofy, the 
antagonists again mat on 6 May 1769. The 
place dhosHi waa Hamy ThMiiioa’a park, 
near INilton, Haat i ng q p n ahi i % whm a 
huildliig frnty-ai^l foal In dkaetar waa 
MoUUy areoled. HuasphiMs nmpira waa 
Bhfffdy Oamlw^ hiuwnr and aldennaat whik 


Sir Thomas Apreece, hart., acted for Men- 
doza. After a long fight Mendoza was de- 
clared the conqueror. At an inn yard in 
Doncaster the two men met for a third 
time on 29 Sept. 1790, when five hundred 
half-guinea tickets were sold. The contest 
was well sustained, but Humphries, although 
he fought with great resolution, was again 
defeated. Jn 1789 Mendoza had published 
a small duodecimo entitled 'The Art of 
Boxing ; ’ during 1791 he was employed 
in a sparring tour in Ireland. He was then 
matched to meet William Wsrr of Bristol. 
The fight took place at Smitham Bottom,near 
Oroy£)n, on 14 May 1792. In the fourteenth 
round Mendoza, from a blow on the jaw, came 
down with great violence, but recovering 
himself fought on, and in the twenty-third ^ 
round was hailed as the conqueror. Wazr ‘ 
not being satisfied, the two men again met on 
Bexley Common on 12 Nov. 1794, when in 
fifteen minutes Warr was again defeated. 
On 16 April 1796, at Hornchurch in Essex, 
in the presence of three thousand spectators, 
among whom were the Duke of Hamilton, 
Lord Delaval, and others, Mendoza, for two 
hundred guineas a side, met John Jackson. 
In the fifth round the latter caught his oppo- 
nent by the hair and held him down while he 
pave him severe blows, a proceeding which 
was considered unfair. Jackson was a power- 
ful man, and in the ninth round Mendoza, 
being quite exhausted, gave in. 

Subsequently Mendoia became landlord of 
the Admiral Nelson public-house in White- 
chapel, and at times acted as an officer of 
the sheriff of Middlesex. On 21 March 1 806, 
at Grinstead Green, near Bromley, Kent, he 
in fifty-three rounds defeated Henry Lee 
for stakes of fifty guineas. For many years 
afterwards Mendosa made sparring tours, 
and appeared in the chief towns in the 
Unitea Kngdom. In July 1820, on his last 
appearance 'within the ropes,’ he was de- 
fe^ed by Tom Owen, a much younger man. 
In August 1820 he had a public benefit, and 
henoe&th was seen only now and then in 
the fives court. He died m Horseshoe Alley, 
Petticoat Lane, London, S Sept. 1836, leaving 
a wife and eleven children. Aaron Men- 
doia, a cousin of D. Mendosa, fought Packer, 
a wesbcountry boxer, at Do^aster. on 
89 Sept. 1790. 

[Meoioizs of the Ulb of Darnel Mendoa, 
1816 ; miea’s PagUiedea, 1881. 1 71-88. 88-8, 
118-18, vitb pcntnit; E^’s Boxiaaa, 1818. 

I 888-8 0 , fi. 11. iii. 60-71. 488-80; Tbs Fkiu^. 
1880. L 46. 184, K 841-8; Msadonb Ait of 
Bttaiaf, 1788; The Odisd, er Battle of Ham* 
pbriiisadMsadom, 1788; BdrelifohiLonioB, 

4 8lfa.l88i,^All6•p|.^8.] a.aH 
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MENDOZA Y RIOS, JOSEPH SB 
(1762-1816), astronomer, bom on 15 Sept. 
1762 (1764 IB sometimes given) in the panm 
of St. Vincent, Seville, was ddest son of 
Don Joseph de Mendoza, a noble of Seville, 
by his Wife Dona Maria Romans de Mo- 
rulo. He was educated at the Ro^al Col- 
lege of Nobles, Madrid, where he displayed 
a marked taste for the exact sciences. On 
80 April 1774 he was nominated cavalry 
cadet m the king’s regiment of dragoons, but 
being anxious for a more active me he ob- 
tained on 12 April 1776 a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the Spanish navy. On 16 Dec. 
1777 he sailed for the Philippines on board 
the Santa In^s, but the ship was taken by 
two English cruisers, and Mendoza was de- 
tained at Cork for a year. He then retupied 
to Cadiz and stayed there until 1781, engaged 
upon important works, which the war be- 
tween France, Spain, and England forced 
him to abandon. 

By April 1762 he was captain (bv brevet) 
of the Rosario, and in command of the second 
division of floating batteries sent against 
Gibraltar. On 1 Sept, he was gazetted aide- 
de-camp to the Duke de Crillon, an appoint- 
ment which he held only a few days, for the 
attack failed, and he returned to Cadiz at 
the end of the month. He was made cap- 
tain-lieutenant (^lieutenant de vaisseau’), 
and spent his leisure in composing a treatise 
on navigation. 

On 1 Jan. 1786 he became adjutant of the 
government of the port of Cadiz, and per- 
formed the duties until May 1767, when ill- 
health compelled him to return to Madrid. 
His treatise on navigation, which was pub- 
lished soon afterwards, brought much re- 
nown. The government made him captain 
of a frigate in 1789, and subsequently placed 
at his disposal three hundred thousand francs 
with which to form a maritime lihiaiy by the 
purchase in England and France of books 
and instruments. Mendou acquitted him- 
self of this task with creditable zeal, and on 
1 Feb. 1794 he was made brigadier of the 
ro^ navy. 

Having been elected fellow of the Royal 
Society of London on 11 April 1798, he 
went to England for the purpose of being 
ibnnally admtted in April 1797 (Tbohsov, 
Hut, ^ Moy. Sot. Append, tv. p. Ixiii). 
Here he made so many (riends and met 
with such liberal patzonsge, that he was 
in BO httiiT to return to Spain. In 1798 
he lurwarM to the Royal Hydrogiaphio 
Mnaenm at Madrid a ehoiee coUectioB of 
books and snjrieotn At leiigth, 
ii^ to make England ^ ho^he sent in 
kia resignation to the ^ 


and on 21 May 1800 his name was removed 
from the list of the Spanish navy. 

The oost of Mendoza’s publications was 
chiefly defrayed by liberal grants from the 
East India Company, the commissioners of 
loi^itude, the admiralty, and the corporation 
of Trinity House. Overwork at len|^ told 
on him. He grew irritable and despondent, 
and having found in one of his tables a grave 
miscalculation, he shot himself at Brighton 
on 8 March 1816. About 1799 he married 
an Englishwoman, who had nursed him 
through a long illness, and by her he had 
two daughters, one of whom, Aima Fermina 
(1800-1857), l^came on 19 Jan. 1829 the 
wife of Sir Patrick Belle w, afterwards Lord 
Bellow (1798-1866) of Banr>ath Castle, 
Dunleer, co. Louth (Bubu, FeeraoB, 1891, 
p. 119). 

Mendoza by his discoveries completely 
changed the bases of nautical astronomy. 
Among other emment men, M. Biot has 
home eloquent testimony to the simplicity 
and clearness of his methods. 

To the < Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1797 (pp. 48-122) he contributed a paper 
entitlM * Recherches sur les principaux 
probUmes de I’astronomie nautique,’ and to 
the volume for 1801 (pp. 863-74) an elaborate 
essay, illustrated with diagrams, * On an 
Improved Reflecting Circle.’ 

£Us other writings are: 1. 'Tratado de 
Navegacion,* 2 vols. 4to, Madrid, 1787. 
2. * Momoria sohre algunos M6todos nuevos 
de calcular la Longitud por las distancias 
lunares,’ &c., foL, Madrid, 1795. 8. *Coleo- 
cion de tablaspara varies usos de la navega- 
cion,’ fol., Mamd, 1800 (another edit., with 
supplementary tables, by J. J. Martinez de 
Espmosa y Taoon and J. S&nchez y Oerquero, 
2 pts. 4to, Madrid, 1868). 4. « Tables for 
Fa^tating the Calculations of Nautical 
Astxonomv, . • . and several other Tables, 
useful in Astionomy and Navigation’ ('Ap- 
pendix, containing Tables for Clearing the 
Lunar Distance# of Refrnetion and Fariulax,’ 
by Henry Cavendish), 2 pta. 4to, London, 
1801. 5. 'A Complete Collection of Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical Aztsonomy,’ 
4to, London, 1806^ 2nd edit* 2 ptn 4to, 
London, 1809. 

His portrait has been engraved. 

[Meiidom it Navaneu, BOtioMbiegtaphlqiiiS 
par M. Duflot de Mofrms, Paris, 1846; Oent. 
Mag. 1818, pt. L p. 872; BvaasbCbt of En- 
gmved Peruaits, ii 877 ; flonacaa and Teams* 
tar’s HbUcgi^hb GMrab da fAstmno^ 
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with OapUia Qeom Balfour, and in her was 
present at tiio action off Cape St. Vincent 
and the relief of GHbraltar in January 1760. 
Afberwardi in the Guadeloupe fngate with 
Captain Hugh Robinson, he was present in 
the action off the mouth of the Chesapeake 
on 10 Match 1781, and at the defence of 
York town, where the Guadeloupe was do- 
strcyed, and Mends, then not fourteen (Mae- 
bhall\ lost his right arm, besides being 
wounaed in the left knee. On his recovery, 
he was again with Captain Balfour in the 
Conqueror, one of the van of the fleet in the 
battle of ilominica, where he was severely 
wounded in the head by a splinter. In 1786 
be was in the Grampus with Commodore 
Edward Thompson [q<v*] on the coast of 
Africa. On 26 Aug. 1789 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant. He was then for 
some time in the Childers sloop in the Chan- 
nel: in 1793 was in the Colossus in the 
Meaiterranean, and was present at the occu- 
pation of Toulon; and in 1796, still in the 
Colossus, was in the action off L*Orient, 
23 June, when he was severely burnt by an 
explosion of powder. On 16 Dec. 1796 he 
was promotea to be commander, and for the 
next three yean commanded the Diligence 
sloop on the Jamaica station. He was ad- 
vanced to post rank on 2 May 1800, and con- 
tinuing on the same station, successively 
commanded the Abergavenny, Thunderer, 
and Quebec frigate, returning to England in 
the NSrSide in September 1802. 

In 1806 he was appointed to command the 
Sea Fenoiblea of the Dublin district: and in 
1808 to the Arethuaa frigate, in the bay of 
Biscay and on the north coast of Spain. On 
the morning of 6 April 1809 she assisted in 
the dosing scene or the action between the 
Amethyst and Niemen [see Sbtxoub, Six 
Michael, 1768-1884]. The Arethusa’s share 
in it was small ; but as Mends was severely 
wounded in the head by a splinter, it is clear 
that the statement that to her fire the French 
made no retain (Jaxae, iVeeal Hsitoiw, v. 
15) is inoomet. In the eummer of 1810, in 
oommand of a equadron on the ooeet of Spdn, 
Mends deatroyM aeveral Freneh batteriaa; 
Ibr whkh aerrioe, in addition to a formal 
letter of thaaka from the Junta of Qallicia, 
hi leoei ved the order of the Orom of Vlctoiy 
of the A stu ri aiL and the nominel rank of 
m aj o r g a naii l of the Spaniah army. From 
ISil to 1614 he was aaperintendent of the 
nriaon hntti hi Portimoatli Harhoar, On 
May 1615 he waa lmlghtod« on rseeiving 
permumon to wear the oms of the order m 
Qiailii m of GiMins and b AptO 161A 
lha pena ien of 74, w h ich IM been gtanM 
Urn im tha hwi of hh 


to 3004 In June 1621 he was appointed 
commodovs and commander-in-chi^ on the 
west coast of Africa, with his broad pmmant 
first in the Iphig4nie, and afterwards in the 
Owen Glendower fri^te. He died on board 
theOwenGlendower at Cape Coast on4 Sept. 
1823. 

Mends married in 1802 a daughter of James 
Butler of Bagshot, and had issue three sons; 
of whom one, a midshipman of the Owen 
Glendower, died at Sierra Leone three months 
after his father; another, James Augustas 
Mends, died a ciwtain on the retired list, in 
1876 ; the third, (^rge Clarke Mends, was a 
retired vice-admiral at his death in 1886. 
Admiral Sir William Robert Mends, G.C.B. 
(1812-1897), son of Sir Robert’s brother, 
Admiral William Bowen Mends (d, 1864), 
is noticed in the Supplemext. 

[Manbairs Royal Nav. Biog. iii. (vol. ii. pt. 
i.) 270 ; 0*Byme*B Nav. Biog. Diet. s.n. George 
Clarke Mends.] J. E. L. 

MENKEN, ADAH ISAACS, formerly 
Adelaide McCobd (1836-1868), actress and 
writer, the daughter of J ames McCord, a mer- 
chant, was born 15 June 1636 at Chartrain, 
subsequently known as Milneburg, in the 
state of Louisiana. Her father died when 
she was a child, and Adelaide McCord and 
her younger sister became engaged as the 
Theodore Sisters at the Opera House, New 
Orleans. A life in Appleton's * Cyclopndia 
of American Biography ’ makes no mention 
of the name McOora, sa^ she waa bom a 
Jewess, and waa called Dolores Adios Fuertes. 

I After dancing at the Taeon Theatre in Ha^ 

! vana^ the played in vaiioue towns in Texas, 

' and IS Bsia to have been captured by Red 
Indians and to have escaped. In New Orleans 
- and Cincinnati sbe did considerable work as 
a jounialiet, and published her first poem. 
She also taught languages, French, Greek, 
and l^atin, at a ladies’ school in the former 
city. On 8 Aug. 1856 she mairied Alexander 
I Isaac Menken, a Jew. whose religion she 
I adopted, calling herself thenoeforth Adah 
Itaaoa Menken. At the Varieties Theatre, 
New Orleana, she appeared aa an a c tres s 
in Milman’a * Fsaio.’ She next played in 
Cinemnati and Louiarille, and accompanied 
W. H. Crisp’s company Ihroi^ the aouthefn 
Staten. The intervals of acting were pasted 
in atudyitf •ealpime and wnting in news- 
pi^eie* OM waa divorced from Meiilien in 
NmvUle. A eeooiid ssarriago^ with John 
0. Hemian, a prise-IMtor known an ^The 
Benieia Boy/ oeotreetod in New York on 
8 April ISfib, wee nnhapey. In New Yerk 
she pk^ at the Natiend^end Old B owery 
ftatM b dniMs eMh •• the *BMkA 
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Daughter ’ and the * French Spy / making her 
first appearance in June 1859, and she then 
accompanied James E. Murdoch through the 
southern states, playing leading business, 
and essaying even Lady Macbeth. Murdoch 
suggarted to her the expediency of turning 
to aedount her fine physique, and on 7 June 
1861 's)ie made, at tm Green Street Theatre, 
Albany, her first app^rance as Mazmpa. 
In various American cities, including New 
York, these performances had much success. 
In October 1861 she went through a form of 
marriage with R. H. Newell, known as Or- 
pheus 0. Eerr, and, a year later, was divorced 
from Heenan. In April 1864 she sailed for 
London, appearing on 8 Oct. as Mazeppa at 
^]ey*s Theatre, when she had what might 
inpart be considered a * suoc^s de scandale.’ A 
failure was experienced when, at the same 
house, she appeared on 9 Oct. 1665 as Leon 
in Brougham’s 'Child of the Sun.’ While in 
England she contracted intimacies with many 
men of letters, including Charles Dickens (to 
whom, by permission, &e dedicated in 1868 
her volume of poems called ' Infelicia ’), 
Charles Reade, Mr. A. C. Swinburne, and 
many others. On her visit to Paim where 
she appeared on 30 Dec. 1866 at the Qait6 in 
' Les Pirates de la Savane ’ of Bourgeois and 
Dugu6, she became close^ associated with 
the elder Dumas and with Th6ophile Gautier. 
She had meanwhile been divorced from 
Newell, and married on 21 Aug. 1866 James 
Barclay. In June 1868, while in Paris re- 
hearsing, she was taken ill, and on 10 Aug. 
died in the Jewish faith. Her remains were 
buried in Uie cemetery of P^re la Chaise, her 
tomb bearing the motto 'Thou knowest.’ 
She also published about 1856, under the 
pseudonym ' Indigene,’ a volume of poems 
entitled 'Memories,’ which is not in the 
British Museum. In December 1658 she 
gave by desire in the synagogue, Louisville, 
a sermon on Judaism, a subject on which 
also she wrote. A new illustrated edition 
of ' Infcdicia’ appeared in 1888. 

Those favou^ with the intimacy of Men- 
ken thought highly of her. Her poems have 
little lyncal quality, but convey pleasant 
and moving i^irationa, to which the oondi- 
tions her life imported added aignificanoe. 
As an aetreaa ahe nad few charma, and her 
perfonnanee of Maaeii]i^ though it involved 
•omediflioultvaiidfw, iato beregudedrather 
as a study or phyaiqae than as a perionn- 
anoa. Manp plicrtn^pnphs of bar ara extant. 
One praaentingherm eomanj with Dumas 
hndoonaidoramevQgiM. A aseoiid, showing 
herwithMi:8wailNBBa^ialaaiO(mnnoB. An 
engraved portmit is prafixed to * InWicia.’ 
flhepoMB^afCodggnii,andnlaeewkiak 


was strongly marked, and striking rather 
than handrome. 

[Most details as to the life of Menken are de- 
rived firom the Memoir prefixed to the illustrated 
edition of her Infelieia, 1888, and from Apple- 
ton’s C^opndia of American Biography. A 
biography, obviously inspired, prefboM the text 
of Les Pirates de la Savane, ihris, 1867. The 
two aooounts are eontradictoiw on many points. 
Some few particulars are ootained firom the 
Era Almanack for 1868, Scott and Howaid'a 
£. L. Blanchard, the Theatrical Journal, from 
pereonal knowledge, and from private informa- 
tion.] J. K, 

MENMUIR, Losn (1552-1598), secre- 
tary of state for Scotland. [See fiignsiT, 
JOHW.] 

MENNES, Sib JOHN (1599.1671), ad- 
miral, of a family long settlaft at Sandwich, 
was grandson of Matthew Menn^«, mayor of 
Sandwich in 1549-50, 1563-4, 1571-S, and 
1587-8 (Botb, Hist Sandwich, pp. 686, 
689, 691, 698), and third son of Andrew 
Mennes, by his wife Jane, daughter of John 
Bleohenden. The familv is described by 
Hasted (Hist, of Kent, iv. 266) as gentle, 
and Matthew, John’s eldest brother, who 
was made a K.R attheooronationof Charlesl. 
was described on bis matriculation at Oxfora 
in 1608, aged 15, as 'genexosi filiua.’ It 
appears too that they were connected with 
the Boyses and Bretts, old Kent families, 
and nothing sanctions the suggestion that 
the family waa in its origin Scottish, and that 
the name was Mensies (Notee and Qumee, 
3rd ser. iv. 144). John Mennes was bom at 
Sandwich on 1 March 1596-9, and according 
to Wood waa entered at the age of seventeen 
as a commoner at Corpus Cliristi College, 
Oxford, ' where continuing for some years ne 
did advance himself much in several sorts of 
learning, espec^lp^in humanity and poetry, 
and somethi^in history ’(AfAsius O4ron.l6]7, 
iii. 926). His name, however, does not appear 
in the Oxford matriculation lists, and Wood’s 
statement may be due to some confusion with 
anoUwr John Mynne, Minne (or Mennes), 
'eq.aur. fiL,’ who matriculated from Oorpus 
on fi7 Oct. 1616, aged 17,and nu^havebm 
son of Sir William Mynne or Memee, who 
wee knighted on 23 July 1008 (FoeiBB, 
Ahmm Oren. 1600-1714). Sir Abxaiider 
Brett, who afterwaidi commanded a rwi- 
ment under the Duke of Bnckhigliam at B4, 
writing to Nichdae on 15 Afriil626^Miidor 
Mennee; *Tiiia gentleman waeioco mmi iide4 
ky me mito my Lord Duke Ibr tlie mm» 
magd cf a akin who bath kern dieeie tfaeae 
ataea, imtinttie Narrow Seae witkflif WO* 
linmlionion [g. the late kksg^a em^ 
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tIob, and afterwards with his father-in-law, account of this service^ and during the fol- 
Captain Chester, into the West Indies with lowing months he was m command of Com- 
a small ship called ^ Margaret and John missarj-geueral Wilmoths regiment of horse, 
of London, where they were assaulted by two till it was disbanded on 28 Aug. On 25 Feb. 
of t^ king’s of Spain’s ^ galeons, and after a 1641-2 he was knighted at Dover, and shortly 
long and bloody fight, with the loss of a great afterwards was again appointed captain of 
part of their men, came off with honour [cf. the Victory under the Earl of Warwick [see 
Ledubd, Naval Riatory ^ p. 466 ; the fight Rich, Robbbt, Eael op Wabwiox]. On 
was off Dominica in 1620]. Likewise to Vin- 2 J uly Warwick sent him an order to attend 
ginia, and since, he commanded the Seahorse a general council on board the James, his 
m his Majesty’s service ; which employments flagship. Mennes paid no attention to the 
with his own industi^ have made nim fit for order, and ' for this contempt and misde- 
command and his king’s and country’s ser- meanour’ Warwick, two days later, 4 July, 
vice* (5totePaners,Dom. Charles I, xxiv.87). discharged him from the command of the Vic- 
During the following years Mennes con- tory {Stata Papers^ Dom. Charles I, ccccxci. 
tinned actively employed at sea. In July 61, 6S ; the official account, which differs 
1626 he was at Portsmouth, in command of considerably in its details from that given 
the Esp6rance prize. From 1628 to 1630 he by Ciabendov, HUU of the J2e6a/hbn, Mao- 
commanded the Adventure in the North Sea, ray’s edit. ii. 218). 

capturing or detaining Hamburg or Dutch During the civil war he served with the 
ships laden with prohibited goods for France, royalist army. In 1644 he was governor of 
On 26 May 1629 he reported to the admi- North Wales for the kiim, apparently on the 
ralty that, according to his orders, he had appointment of Prince Rupert (Addit. MS, 
landed the Marquis de Ville at Dunkirk, and 18981 ; Wabbubton, Mem. of Prince Rupert, 
had brought back to Dover * a gentleman ii. 871-8, iii. 66 ; Cabtb, Collection of Onr 
who is coming towards his M^es^.* This ginal Lettere, &c., i. 49, 64, 67), and in 1646, 

* gentleman* is identified by Mr. Sainsbury on the death of Sir John Penington, was 
with Rubens, the celebratea painter (Notee named as commander of the king’s navy (ih, 
and Queriee, 2nd ser. viii. 467). In 1680 i. 89). In 1648 his estates in Bedfordshire, 
and 1681 Mennes commanded the Garland inherited from his brother, Sir Matthew, were 
in the Narrow Seas. In March 1636 he was seized, and the rents and arrears detained, he 
appointed to the lied Lion, one of the fleet * being in arms against the parliament ’ (Cdl, 
in the Narrow Seas under the Earl of Lindsey Committee for Advance of Money, p. 892). 
(of. Lbuiard, p. 624), and on 7 Oct. was He was at that time with Rupert as com- 
moved by LindMV to the Vanguard, as vice- mander of the Swallow and rear-admiral of 
admiral of the fleet for the guara of the the semi-piratical squadron (Wabbubtok, 
Narrow Seas, under Sir Jo^ Penington fq.y.] iii. 266; Clabbvdon, iv. 424\ which was 
On 18 Nov., however, Penington ordered him finally crushed by Blake in November 1660 
to leave the Vanguard, take command of [see Blau, Robbbt ; and Hitfebt]. For the 
the Swiftsure^ and oar^ her up the river to next ten years he followed the fortunes of 
Woolwich or Deptford. In the following the king, a trusted agent when occasion re- 
vear he was captain of the Convertine, in the qulred (Olabbndok, v. 872 ; Maobat, Cal, 
fleet under the Earl of Northumberland. In Uarendon State Papere, vol. iiL passim), and 
1639 he was captain of the Victory, and on whiling away his enforced leisure in writing 
S2 Feb. 1689-40 was apwinted by North- verses. 

umberland, then lord high admiral, to raise, At the Restoration Mennes returned to 
eommand, and exercise a troop of carabineers, Finland, and in 1661-2 was oommander-in- 
to be conducted to the lendeavoue when chiu in the Downsand admiral of the Narrow 

qulred. Seat, with his flag in the Henry. On 80 Oct 

On 28 April 1610 he look hts troop to 1661 he vraa appointed comptroUer of the 
Newcaatle, and during the year oontinued navy, and on May 1662 he waa elected 
with the arm V in the north of England. On maatar of the Trinity Uouae. Aa comptroller, 
8 Deo. Sir John Oonyera wrote to Lord he waa neceaaarily hroiwht into clow leU- 
Oonwi^ ^ ^ ordeia to tend S0,000t tionahip with Samuel Pbpya [q. vrhow 
to tbaSooHisb army under the cars of adit- ^ Diary 'abounds withrafeniioeelo him. Thew 
CfOitoanUhi; Ja c kMi n oeahallbetheman;* are more hivouraUa than thcce to most of 
«m 16 iMCb he wrote to the Earl of North- Fepyi*liintimateanqnaintanefia. Hoia,haam. 
umhcrlandj* Obtain Myncahaa matched to- * most excaUent company,* *doals mightily^ 
day towardi Bwon to convoy lha money 4o on Ohanew, * warns to snow anwathmg of 
CM Bridge.* On I Jan. 1610-1 Mennw dhmnliny.'and^hathaameiudgmsnlmW 
wis aahiiigfothia leomotiim, p r si u■ah^ y on tnwn* On2Jan.l666-Sha*waMntehigw 
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pitch of mirth ; and most excellent pleasant 
company he is, and the best mimic tmit eyer 
I saw ; and certainly would have ma^ an 
excellent actor, and now would be an excd- 
lent teller of actors.’ On 20 Aug. 1666 he 
was said to be dying, * which,’ says Pepys, 

* troubles me mightily, for he is a very good, 
harmless, honest gentleman, though not fit 
for business.’ On 6 Oct. 1666 Pepys quotes 
Sir William Ooventry as saying that * besides 
all the shame and trouble he — ^Mennes — hath 
brought on the office, the king had better 
have given 100,000/. than ever have had him 
there.’ And on 4 Jan. 166S-0 he and Lord 
Brouncker complained to the Duke of York 
' that it is but to betray the king to have 
any business of trust committed to his 
w^ness.’ Despite his obvious ineapaciir^, 
he was still comptroller at the time of his 
death, 18 Feb. 1670-1. He was buried in 
the church of St. Olave in the city of Lon- 
don, where there is a mural tablet to his 
memory. There is also a monument in the 
parish church of Nonington in Kent (Hasted, 
lii. 711). There are some * foolish verses ’ to 
him in Denham’s ‘ Poems ’ (p. 78). 

A portrait by Vandyck is in Lord Claren- 
don’s collection at The Grove^ Watford. 
It is engraved in the 1874 edition of the 

* Musarum DeUcim.’ 


Mennes married, apparently in 1640, Jane, 
da^hter of Thomas Liddell of Ravensworth 
in Durham, and widow of Robert Anderson 
{Cal, State Papere, Dom. 0 Feb. 1640-1 ; OoL- 
LIFB, Banmetage^ ii. 372). She died without 
issue on 28 July 1662, at the house of John 
Boys of FredviUe ^cf. Hasted, iii. 710 ; Tcpo~ 
grapher, iii. 154) m Nonington, during the 
absence of her husband in command or the 
Muadron. She was buried in Nonington 
Qhurch, where there is a mural tablet to her 
memory. The expression in Brett’s letter, 
already quoted, as to Mennes’s * father-in-law, 
Oaptam Chester,’ is unexplained. 

By his will, dated 16 May 1609. proved on 
9 March 1670-1, Mennes left the bulk of his 
property to his nephew Francis and niece 
Mary, son and daughter of his sister, Mary 
Hammond, then dsMaaed. Sevmlmembers 
of the Hammond ffi^y m buried in Non- 
ington Ohnxeh (th. iiL 711). To his niece. 
Lady Heet^ wif» of Sir John Heath of 
Bnsled in unt, he 

^ to IdsTf^faughter Maigimt, 
daimter of Lady Hmtth, a small gold cross 
with seven diamonds. Anothernieee, ^Mra. 
Jana Mc^k, wife of Anthony Moyle, 1^-/ 
and her son, John Mojl% ere also mentumed. 
fhe naam of Mennes hiu been spelt in an 
umber of diffenni wmym 


The spelling here followed is that of his own 
dgmature [cf. Mtitgs^ Sib Chkistopheb]. 

Mennes^ verses, chiefly vers de eoeHtS. seem 
to have caught the fancy of the sge, and have 
been since described as the ideal of wit and 
niirth, but most of the pieces are coarse. It 
is, however, difficult to apportion his share 
of praise or blame, for nouiing stands pub- 
lished in his name alone. Where his name 
does appear it is in conjunction with that of 
Dr. James Smith (1605-16^ [q. v.], who 
was probably the more fertile 'vmter of the 
two, and their joint publications mainly con- 
sist^ of anthologies of verse, to which many 
other writers bcmdes thems^ves were con- 
tributors. 

The works assigned to Mennes nnd Smith 
are: 'Wits Recreations selected from the 
finest Fancies of Modeme Mdces,’ first pub- 
lished in 1640, and in five blether ediuons 
by 1667, with very consideraible variations ; 
< Musarum Delici8B,or the Muses’ Recreation,’ 
1655 (2nd edit. 1656), and ’ Wit Restored 
in several select Poems, not formerly pub- 
lished,’ 1658. These three were collected 
and edited by Thomas Park, under the title 
of ^Musarum Delicim,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1817, 
and reissued, with additional notes, by J. C. 
Hotten, 2 vols. 8vo, 1874. Besides these 
Mennes was the author, aocordingto Anthony 
k Wood, of * Merrie Newes from Epsom 
Wells,’ 4to, 1663, and was one of the writers 
against Sir William IVAvenant in ^ certain 
verses written by severall of the Authour’s 
friend^ to be reprinted with the second edi- 
tion of Gondibert,’ 1658 ; also, says Wood, of 
* divers other poems scattered in other men’s 
works ; and ne did assist, as I have been 
credibly informed. Sir John Suckling in the 
composition of some of his poetry.’ 

[Memoir by Thomas Park, pnfixed to the 1817 
edition of Mnsamm Delieim, with some additions 
in the edition of 1874; Add. MS. 24487, f. 4 
(Hunter’s Choms Yatnm) ; Harl. MSS. 818, f. 49, 
and 1106, f. 118; Chamoek’s Biog. Nav. i. 61 ; 
Duckett’s Naral Commissioners, with Historical 
Notices; Calendars of State Papers, Dom.; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. passim ; Pepys’s 
Diary, pasnm ; noCss kindly fomishsd by Mr. 

a H ^.] J. X. L. 

MENTEITH, Eabu of. [Bee Comte, 
Walteb, d . 1^; Gbaham, Wixuam, 
aevent^Bi^ 1591-166L3 

MEN ’ JEI TH, 8f B JOHN PM (d. afosr 
1829), Boottisb knight, was the yoonger sou 
td Welter Btewart, mA ci Meutsitk end ef 
h» wifo, the deleter aad heiraae cfWU^ 
Oomya, eesl cT Menteitk wboee EMtifofe 
bRMuhl the MeBteith eulto IW 
the hoMe el Btewmt 


Meateith 25^ M^teith 


iS0o£&ifi4^pu472yed.l764). His elder brothor 
was Aleunder, earl of Menteith ( Josdera, 

i. 872). He was invoWed with his brother 
IE the lesistanoe made by the Scots to Ed* 
ward I’s conquest of Scotland in 1206 \ but 
while the earl made his submission to the 
English king (HaffTnan JRoU, p. 108| Banna- 
tyne Club), John remained a prisoner in Eng^ 
land until the next year. He was confined for 
thirteen days in ifottingham Castle, along 
with Edward Comyn of Kilbride, whence 
he was sent with an escort of fourteen men 
to join Edward I at Winchelsea (Stetev- 
BOF, JDoc. iUwtrating History of Scotland^ 

ii. 186). In August Edward released Men- 
teith nom prison, on his taking oath and 
giy ing security to senre with the kiim against 
Fhilrp of France (FVedara, i. 872). He there- 
fore m all probabiliU took part in the cam- 
paign of 1207 in Flanders. His history 
durmg the next few years is a little puzsling. 
Late Scottish writers make him out to have 
joined in the revolt of 'Wallace and to have 
taken part in an incursion into QaUoway in 
1208, in which Wallace took the command 
{Jt/sUtio/nu Armldi Blair ^ p. 6, ed. Edin- 
burah^ 1768). The untrustworthy romance 
of Blind Harry lavs stress on the fact that 
Menteith was the * gossip’ of Wallace {Henry 
the Minstrel, bk. xi. 1. 7^ sq. ed. Jamieson), 
and makes Wallace repair to the Lennox 
early in his revolt, because Menteith was 
then captain of that diatriot(t6. bk. viii. 1695). 
Moreover authentic documents show that a 
John of Menteith was ravaffing the lands of 
Edward's partisans in Scot^d in 1801, and 
was sent in 1303 to treat of peace with the 
English, but refrained from pressing his 
mission when he discovered the distrased , 
condition to which Edward’s Irish troops ! 
were reduced (Stbvbnbok, ii. 437, 463). it 
seems most probable, considering the con- 
stant changes of fVont that took place among 
the Soottw nobles, that the John of Men- 
teith who joined Wallaoe is identical with 
the John or Menteith pardoned in 1207, but 
the name is too common to make the identifi- | 
cation ouite certain. By 1993 the conquest 
of ScoUand had nearly been completed by 
Edward, and Menteith, if he had held out 
so long, must again have submitted and been 
restored to Edward’s tkvour, for on 90 March 
1991 Edward, who was then at St Andrews, 
appointed him warden of the castle, town, 
and aherilldom of Bumherton (A. iL 474). 
It wee in this neighbourhood that William 
Wallaoa hrid out altar all other Msstence 
in Scotliad hed bean attlled. But Wallaoe 
wee now inthor a fugitive than a bdligeiinti 
mud gnat efihria ware made to eeenre 
cnpinfOi BlkMlllMPixleUealongmsaaoi 


of a * plot' entered into between Menteith 
and Aymer de 'Valence, Edward’s general, 
to secure the person of the hero ; hut this is 
I unhistorical At 

last one of 'Wallah’s servants. Jack Snort, 
whose brother Wallace had slain, seems to 
have betrayed him to Menteith, who appre- 
hended him at Glasgow, whither he hadjrone 
to visit his mistress (Lafgtoft, iL 862, Kolls 
Ser.; RoBBBTOvBBUNFBinH^Bini’BZan^ 
toft ^ ii. 329 ; Forduf, i. 840; Wthtoun, ii. 
370; Chron, de Lanercost, p. 203; Scala- 
ehronioa, Maitland Club; CAron. de Melsaj 
ii. 275; Buikafthe CronicUsof Scot iii. 199). 
The Si^ttish writers denoimce Menteith’s 
c^ture of Wallace as an act of treachery 
(FoBDTm, i. 340 ; Henry the Minstrel^ bk. xl 
line 812), though it was only his duty as 
sheriff oi Dumbarton to take proper steps to 
secure the fugitive’s apprehension. His act, 
however, assumes a ver^^ave complexion, if 
his recent alliance with 'Wallace could be re- 
garded as certainly established. Lord Hailes 
(Annals qf Scotland, i. 281) seeks to disprove 
ax^ complicity of Menteith in the capture of 
Wallace, on the ground that it rests on the 
untrustworthy authority of Blind Harry ; but 
there are many other better writers who 
closely connect Menteith with the event (see 
the note in Tttles, Hist , of Scotland, i.884r- 
387). 

Menteith took his captive, loaded with 
chains, to London. A month after W allace’s 
death on the scaffold Menteith was nomi- 
nated one of the representatives of the 
Scots barons in the parliment of both nations 
which assembled at London in September. 
He was chosen a substitute for tke Earl 
of March [see under Duksab, Aoitbb], who 
bad not attended, and was put upon the 
Soottiah ocfUnoU, which was appoint^ to as- 
sist John of Brittany, Edward’s nephew, the 
new iBgrat of Sootland, in the E^lish in- 
tmet (rALOBAVB, Doe, iUuetratiny Hist, of 
$ootiand,y,29S), He was further nwarded 
with a grant of lands valued at 1001. (ih. p, 
996),aiMon 1 June Edward ordered that the 
eerldom of Lennox ahonld be oonferred on 
him, while OB 16 June he gave him his Dum- 
bertoE offioe Ibr lifs (il. p. 306). Befors 
‘ Ootobar Menteith reoeived his final grants, 
and was despatched to Sootbmd OB the king's 
buemess (CdLDoe. iv. 468, 489). 

Neither the favour of Edward not the 
odinm which accrued to the beiteMr of 
bee hnpl Menteith fiuthfhl to urn En^kh 
eUiance. He wee among the Soottidi mag>- 
^ nalM whom Edward annealed to in Deceai- 
I bw iwr tofcw kiK Aa iMohad 

1 
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won onrldou of liennoz, honoefor^' stead* 
fiusdjadliored to the popular cai^ IhMaidi 
ISOdMenteith was nmor^ the Scottiah mag^ 
nateswho wrote to the kmgof f^ce on be- 
half of the naUonal cause (Aots JParL Seot- 
/;8^L1S|99)* In 1809 he was laent with Sir 
Nigd' Campbell to treat with lUchard de 
Bur^, earl of Ulster [q. y.], for which pur- 
poaehe'reoeiyed asafe-conductydatedSl Aug., 
from Edward 11 (jFhdm, iL ^). His Ei^ 
liah lands were forfeited for his treason, and 
were either granted to royal servants or im- 
poverished by heaw fines (Acts Pari, Scot- 
land, i. 188). In 1816 he was commis- 
sion^ with Thomas Randolf to treat on behalf 
of Bobert Bruce for a truce with tibe English 
{Fosdera, iL 802). Menteith remained closely 
attadied to the royal court, as is shown by 
the numerous charters he attested (lAber ae 
3fai/rioa,iL841,851,866; Liber SetneteCrucia, 
pp. 74, 00, 105, 8^ ; Peg. DutrfermUmt, p. 
2^ ; de JSelao, p. 866). He was at the 
Arbroathparliamentm April 1820,andsiraed 
the letter sent by the oarons of Scotland 
to P<m John XXIT (Aete Pari, SeoUand, 
i. 15, 114 ; IJber Pbuoarden, L 202). He was 
then described as * guardian’ of the earldom 
of Menteith. He was one of the negotiators 
of the thirteen years’ truce between Bruce 
and Uie Eimlish, lumed on 80 May 1828 
[Fccdera, iL £iSl), ana was immediate after- 
wards present ata Scottish council at Berwick 
in June (»(. ii. 524). The last recorded (grants 
to him are in 1^3^ during the minority of 
David Bruoe (Exehegaer PoUe of Scot- 
, L 178, 180), one of whose charters he 
also attest^ Later references to John of 
Menteith probably refer to a knight of the 
same name who was sheriff of Clackmannan 
in 1859 (t5. L 670). 

[CaL of Boeumenti relating to Scotland, vols. 
H. iu. iv. ; FaJgnre*§ Doonmenta relating to 
Scotland ; Actsof Parliament of Scotland, voLL; 
StevenaoD’e Dooamants illostrating the Hist, of 
SooHand; Byrnar^sFcedora, Becord ed. ; Fordun, 
ed. Skene; S^achronicafMaitlandOliib) ; Ghroo. 
de Luiereoet (Banna^rne Club) ; Wallace Papers 
(Maitland Clnb); Hraiythe MiostrereWallaoe, 
ed. Jamieson, 1869 ; B^lsiTs Peerage of Scot- 
land, 1764, p, 478 ; Andenwa’e Scottish Nation, 
iiL 148 ; lytleFs Hist, of Sendand, voL L] 

T. F. T. 


MHN TMl gH, ] 

T KI TH, BOB^ Of. lOH-lSOO), author 
cf^HiilomdsaTiwbte ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ ^ 



s^lholbot 


was that his father was a mere fishecfian 
or tacksman of fiahinn (user of a Salmon- 
net) on the Forth at otirlinff ’ (Ohaxiukbb, 
Dmneetie AnnaU (ffSeotlan^u,70\ There 
was, however, at one tune in Stirlinffshire 
a place called Salmonet, with whiSk his 
father, Alexander Menteith, a citisen of 
Edinburg^, may have had some oonneetion. 
Bobert was the third and youanit eon* He 
was educated at the univer»^tef Edin- 
burgh, where he graduated M.A. in 1621, 
Sttb^uently he became professor of philo- 
sophy m the protestant university of Sau- 
mur, where he remained four years. In 
1629 he was nominated l^y two ministeia of 
Edinburgh for the professorship of divinity 
in the university, but bis nommation being 
strongly opposed by three other ministers 
as w^ as by the principd and regents, he 
was not appomted. Having olBatned orders 
from Archbishop Spotiswood, he «vai in 16^ 

S resented by Charles I to tha^kirk of Dud- 
ingston, and on the 20th he was admitted 
by warrant from Spotiswood two or three 
ministers * without aoquainttng the Pres- 
bytery ’ (Calbibwood, Hiitm y, viii. 72). 
Having, however, been discovered in an illicit 
amour with Anna Hepburn, wife of Sir James 
Hamilton of Priestneld (Soot, Staggering 


he fled the country, and on 7 Oct 16 
denounced a rebel He himself attributed 
his retirement from Scotland to the actioo 
of the extreme presbyterisn party on account 
of his epiaoopat leanings. 

Menteith went to Paris, and having joined 
the catholic church obtained the favour of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and became secretary 
first to M. de la Port, grand mor of France, 
and after his death to da Kets, then co- 
adjutor to the Archbishop of Peris, and after- 
wards cardinal. By de Kets he wee made 
one of the osaons of Notre-Dame. Michel 
de MaroU^ who met him at ooort in IMl, 
refers to his gentle and sgrssable pmsonality 
and his witte conversation, ana adds that 
was tneie a man more wise, or moie 


disialensted, or more reapested the legi* 
authorities’ (dftweerm, Amsterdam, 


1755^L944). Ha expremss an squally high 
opinion of ws loamiiig and Intellect w ao- 



Qn ths arrest cf Omdinal de Bets ^ 
Lonvie in BsesaWKW, Msntsith was for 
sens time sheltcrad by de Mar^ 

in his ab^ of Baiuesais in Teuie in e (B; 
n.807), &diadioiSetimebsltf»lSB^ 
li80, wlmn In tba privBqge te piteitf w 
^Histoim’beissilSBfed toaadiiA Bobad 
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ford, from whom the Stuart Menteiths of 
Oloadtndni ore descended ; and Robert. 

Menteith was the author of : 1 . ^ Remon- 
straoiOe tacds humble faite au sdrdnissime 
Prince Oharles II, Roi de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, sur la conioucture presents des afEaires 
de sa Maiest 6 / Paris, 1662 (very rarel. 
2. * Histoiie des Troubles de la Ghranae 
Bretagne) nontenant ce qui s’est pass 6 de- 
puis rann 6 e mills six cens trente-troia, 
jusques k rann 6 e mills six cens quarante 
six,^ Paris, 1601, translated into English b^ 
James Ogilvie, 1785. He also wrote a pasquil 
against Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, formerly 
minister of Edinburgh. An engraTing of his 
portrait, by P. Mignard, paints at I&me in 
1666, is prefixed to his * mstoire.’ 

[Soot's Staggering State of the Scots Statesmen ; 
Oalderwood's History of the Kirk of Scotland ; 
Bobert Baillie’s lietters and Journals ; Life of 
Robert Bruce prefixed to his Sermons ; MAmoires 
de Michel de Marolles ; Tallemant’s Les His- 
toriettss ; Francisque-Michers Les Ecossais en 
France ; Bower's Hist, of Unix, of Edinburgh ; 
Scott's Fasti Eocles. ScoL i. 110 - 11 .] T. F. H. 

MENZIES, ARCHIBALD (1764-1642), 
botanical ooUector, was bom at Weims, Perth- 
shire* on 16 March 1764. His elder brother, 
William, was employed in the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden, and he became a gardener 
there. Dr. John Hope, then professor of 
botanw, enabled him to go throi^h the train- 
ing of a surgeon at the uniyereitT, and after 
making a botanical tour througn the high- 
lands and Hebrides in 1778, he became ae- 
(Mstiant to a surgeon at Oamarron. He subse- 
quently entered the navy as assistantHSurgeon 
on boara the Nonsuch, under Captain 'mis- 
oote, and was present at Rodney’s victory 
over the Comte de Grasse on 19 April 1762. 
On the declaration of peace he was sent to 
the Halifhx station, but in 1786 was engaged 
as surgeon on boi^ the Prinoe of Wsles, 
under lieutenant Oolnett, on a frir^treding 
voyage of d iaeovery to the north-west oout of 
America. They visited Staten Island, the 
Saadwkhlslend^andCfiiiiiiuretuiiiingdireot 
from the latt«r in 1786. In the following 
yeer he wasoboaen es naturalist and suijMn 
on theDisoov^, undw OsptainGeom Vaa- 
eottver, and visii^ the Oa^ King (ieorge% 
6 eiiiid,NewZieland|Otahttt^ theSendenoh 
sad Gtlepegou Islands, end North-west Am^ 
li^ Vewooufir speeks highly of his eerriosi 
in pfeiheetoUsioomiBtof thevoyegOi 
notoaeim dybffoomiU-heihhhotweaB^ 
data of the dspeiiim of the expeditioa from 
theOapeoalhewiy ouleod thitof itsiolnm 
in Qeibbsr 1766. MeariM eseeaded Wha- 
led end Meaae Loe,ea ootive vobaaoioiver 
thifteeo theuiaad foet la heighti to Hewaii, 


determining their altitude I 7 the barometer, 
and ooUect^ in all the countries visited, em^ 
dally at Valparaiso and atNootka SonnA He 
brought hack a great variety of plants, includ- 
ing jtttbes spspUMRim, Arau/oana mMcata^ and 
Abiet and numerous cryptonms, 

besides other natural history objects. Van- 
couver records (foe. dt) that ’for the pumse 
of preservingsuoh . . . plants ashemignt deem 
worth 5 r of a place amongst his Majesty’s . . . 
collection ... at Kew, a glazed frame was 
erected on the quarter-deck." The new species 
of plants were described by Sir J. E. Smith, 
Robert Brown, and Sir W. J. Hooker, and 
Menzies himself gave an account of the voyage 
in Loudon’s ’ Magazine of Natural History,* 
vols. L and ii. Menzies next served on board 
the Sanspareil in the West Indies, under 
Lord Hu^ Seymour, but soon after huretUm 
he retired firom the and practised for 
some time in London. He died at Ladbroke 
Terrace, Netting Hill, on 16 Feb. 1642, and 
was buried at Aensal Green. His wife, by 
whom he had no family, predeceased him by 
five years. Hav^ been elected a fellow of 
the liinnean Society in 1790, Menzies, on the 
death of A. B. Lambert, became the father 
of the society. A portrait of hun by Eddis 
is at the society’s rooms. His herbarium 
of grasses, sedges, and cryntogams was be- 
queathed to the Edinburgh Botanical Garden, 
sir J. E. Smith dedicate to him the erica- 
oeous genus Menziesia, 

Four papers by Menzies are recorded in 
the Roysl Society’s Catalogue (iv. 346) : 
1. Descriptions of three new animals found 
in the Pacific Ocean {BoAeneii Imeata, Fa- 
$eiola clavata, Jlinido branekiata), ’Linnean 
Transactions/ 1791, L 187-8. 2. A new ar- 
rangement of the genus Pofytriehumf ib, 1798, 
iv. 63-84. 8. iWyfrMuifi rubeiium [and] P. 
wbuiabum, $b» 1798, iv. 303-4. A Account 
of an ssosnt and barometrical measurement 
of Whipn^rai, a mountain in Owbybee, 
^Magaiine of Natural History,’ 1829, L 201- 
908, U. 486-49. 

[Ptoeeedingt of the Unnaea See. 1. 1S9-41 ; 
Oent. Mag, 1. 668-9.] G. 8 . B. 

MBNZDfiS, JOHN (1694-1684), Scottish 
divine and pr^eaMr, bom in 1694, entersd 
Marisehal Omlege, Aberleen, in 1688, and 
ellsr graduating Mid the ofioe of imut till 
1649. HeissaidtohevebssubiDumupa 


self with Iheiefeniiedoilurek. Ial648hei 
oedeined and edmittid to theseoQBdehne of 
St. Nioolis, Aberdeen, end m tlm same jw 
edprafiMBoref^viatotnlleri- 
ead tnaeletid tolim Oreyfrieta 
oonaeeled with it. Join- 


wee eanouited' 
nhdOUlMH 
Oliiik— mA 
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ing the protesten, he became one of their j 
leadersiand with ^e rest of that party sepa- 
rated from the church in 1661. Soon sJto 
he espoused the interests of C^mwell| and 
avowed himself an independent. He was pro- 
cessed in con^uenoe by the s^od of A Mr- 
deen,.but their proceedings against him were 
stopi^ by order of the commandant of Uie 
Enffli^ garriimn. Cromwell, having put an 
end to the meetings of the mnml assembly, 
called up Mensies and otner protesters to 
London in 1654 to assist in preparing an 
ordmance for the admission of ministers to 
parishes in Scotland similar to that of the 
tryers in England, and Menzies was ap- 
pointed a tryer for his own part of the 
country. After a time he lost faith in inde- 
pendency, in reference to which system he 
said, * It is dangerous to slip a buckle,’ and 
became anin a presbyterian. At the Re- 
storation ne refused to conform to episco- 
pacy, but when summoned before the privy 
council, and threatened with deposition by 
the bishop and synod if he did not com- 
ply before January 1663, he accept the 
change and retained his offices. He after- 
wards took an active part in controversy 
with the Roman catholics and with the 
Quakers, who had then obtained a footing in 
uie north, and made himself so acceptable to 
the authorities that he was sevem times 
spoken of for a bishopric. The professorship 
of divinity in Kin^s College, Old Aberdeen, 
he accepted from &e bishop and synod, after 
some hesitation, in January 1679 ; but very 
soon he resigned, and was reinstated in his 
professorship in Marischal College and in the 
charge of Qreyfriars Church. In 1681 he 
refu^ the test imposed by parliament, with 
many others of the clergy, and was deprived 
of his office in consequence. The following 
year, however, he changed his mind, and was 
continued in his post. 

He died 1 Feo. 1684, much troubled in 
conscience for having fallen into indepen- 
dency, for havinff conformed to episcopacy, 
and most of all for having taken the test. 
He professed penitence for his vacillation, 
and charged his brother-in-law topubUsh his 
declarat i on to that effect. Menzies was a man 
of muehabili^ and learning, azealoua ecmtro- 
versia]^ andfa most forvent preacher, but his 
pliability ii^and his inftnaace and rotation. 

He named Maigarat, eldest deleter of 
Sir W. Forbes of Craigisvar, AbenMoahirs, 
and had one son, whm he survived. 

His publications were: 1. * B|pismns Ln- 
eifriffua,* Aberdeen, 1668. 9L ^jfcma Men- 
ded Lendon, IdTA A * A Semon on the 
Deeib of Sir Almender Fbaan of 
Bdinbuibp 1681. 


[Scott’s FasUEoel. 8oot. ; Records of Mariseh. 
Coll. ; Wodrow’s Hist, and Analecta ; £coIe8.Bsc. 
of Al^asn (Spalding Club) ; Baillie’s Lettezs ; 
Jaffiray’s Diaiyj G. W. S. 

MENZIES, JOHN (1766-1848), foun- 
der of Blairs Collm, Kmcardineahiro, was 
the last member ox an ancient family long 
settled at Fitfodels, Aberdeenshire, which 
had alwa^ adhered to the RcMnani catholic 
faith. He was bom on 16 Aug. 17^, a fow 
months after his father’s deau. The care 
of his education devolved on his mother, a 
daughter of the house of Kirkconnel. She 
resiaed for some time at Dinant in Belgium, 
where her son was educated, and, on the 
breaking up of the Jesuit Collage there, she 
applied m 1774 to Bishop Hay, vicar-apoftolio 
of the lowland district or Scotkuid, fur permis- 
sion to employ the services of Sir Alexander 
Straehan, the ex-jesuit missiopary at Kirk- 
conn^ in completing the edncv^tion of her 
son. Hay was compeUed, however, to decline 
the request. It has been said of Menzies that 
for tmrty-sevei^earB he never became aware 
of distress or difficulty without exerting him- 
self to relieve it Sir Walter Scott, writing 
on SO Jan. 1827, says: < About three, Pit- 
foddels colled. A bauld crack that auld papist 
body, and well informed. We got on reli- 
gion. He is very angry with the Irish dems- 

E es, and a sound well-thinking man’ 
mal, 1890, i. 849). In the oourse of 
year Menzies conveyed to Bishop Pater- 
son his beautiful estate, with the large man- 
sion-house of Blairs, Kincardineshire, about 
six miles from Aberdeen. There the college 
dedicated to St. Mary, for the education of 
secular priesta, was opened 2 June 1829, and 
the atudents from the two seminaries of 
Aquhorties and Lismore were removed to 
the new institution. Menzies was also a 
munificent benefactor to the convent of St. 
Margaret, Edinburgh, opened in 1886. For 
many years he discnarged the duties of oon- 
vener of Aberdeenshii^ and he was a mem- 
ber of the Abbotsfofd to which he ^re- 
aented ‘ Extracta e variis Oronicis Soocie,' 
1842 (Lowimas, BiM. Man, ed. Bohn, App. 
p. 88). He died at Oreenhill Cottage, near 
Edinourgh, 11 Oct. 1848. 

[OathoUelfag. newesr.fJnly-Deeeoiber 1848), 
iL 888; Qbtbofi Meg. and Be^w (Birmingham, 
1881-3), L 381 ; wing’s fimineni 8eotmnsn,p. 

848 ; Hist of 8t. Mnifuet's Confent, Bdtnbnign, 
pp. 104-8 ; 8ir W.BooU’s Jonmsl, L 847# ih 188; 
Stoats CkllMlls MWon In 8ooaand,|. 
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biugli, 1794, p. 147). He wu admitted a | 
membOT of toe Fawt j of AdTocates on 
81 Jan. 1719, but the hodisB contain no par- 
tumlan of hie parenti^. H^robably be- 
longed to the Meneiee of Oalter-AJkra, 
Lanarkehiie (c£ Invive. Upper Ward 
Lanarkshire, iii. 146). He wae the first to 
auggeet thiMhing^ gndn by a machine, and 
his idea wae to imitate uie action of the 
ordinary flaiL ^ A number of fiails were at- 
tached to a horisontal axis, which was moTed 
rapidly to and fro through half a nvolution, 
the gram to be thrashed being placed on 
either side. He took out a patent for his 
invention in 1784 (No. 644), and he made a 
machin^ which he brought under the notice 
of the Society of Improvers in Apiculture, 
who seemed inclined to think well of it. It 
ia described in the * Transactions ’ of that 
body (Edinburffh, 1748, p. 276), and the re- 
port is alluded to in the ^Farmers’ Maga- 
sine/ Edinburgh, 1816, zvii. 401. It was 
not a practical success. Mensies also took 
out a patent in 1760 (No. 663) for a machine 
for oonv^ing coal from the fsjoa of the work- 
ing to the Mttom of the shaft, and in 1761 
he obtained another patent (No. 762) for 
working and draining c^ mines. The speci- 
fications of these two patents are of rarj 
peat length, and the machinery is ezcaea- 
luly oompUoated. According to Ourr’s 
^(foal Viewer's Companion/ 179/, pp.88,86, 
Meniies's machinery came into use, in part 
at all events, but the method of rsiaw coals 
up the shaft was only anplicable where a 
stream of water with a foil of about half Uie 
depth of the pit was available. It seems also 
toiwve been used atOhatershaugh ooUiery.on 
theWear,in 1768(of.Q4X.LOwaT,Cbaf Aftmiw, 
p. 112), and it is Imefly alluded toby R. Bald 
in his * Coal Trade of Scotland,’ p. 90. 

Mensies died at Edinburgh 18 Deo. 1766. 

[Beets Msgaiia<^ 1766, p. 671, sasart.AirDnw 
Mmxxa] B. B. P. 

HBOPHAM or MSPSHAM, SIMON 
(4. IBMDjuehbiskop of Canterbury, was a 
native of Kent (MusDcun, p. 67), and was 
probably born at the village of Meopham in 
mt oounty, seven stiles west by south of 
»,fim which he derived his 


and when he osrteinly possesssd property. 
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boldnesa (HmciiresiTBes, iL 8-4). No less 
than five Meophams, Edmund, noget, John, 
Ihomee, snd William, were or£uimd by 
Arohbi^<m Peckham (Pboxhak, Letters, 
iiL 1081*M). One of these, Edmund, was 
ordained in 1286 sub-deacon on the title 
of rector of Tunsta^ near Sittingboume, 
wbidb was in later times the title of Simon 
to ho^ orders. He may probably be identical 
with Edmund, brother of Simon, though this 
would make him to have attained a very 
coneiderable age for the fourteenth oentuty. 
Simon had, besides Edmund, another bro- 
ther, named Thomas, who became a Mar, and 
apparently a sister named Joan, the wife of 
Joim de la Dene, whose family was of suffi- 
cient standing to give its name to the chapel 
of St. James de la Dene in Me 


church. On 26 March 1827 Edmund and 
Simon Meopham, along with John de la 
Dene, obtained, on paying a fine of five marks, 
a license for alienation in mortmain of a 
messuage, two mills, land and rents in the 
parishes of East Mailing, Northfleet, Meop- 
nam, and Hoo ^all in Kent), and Barling 
(Essex), for a cnaplain to celebrate divine 
service daily in the chapel of St. James de la 
Dene in Meopham Church for the souls of 
the founders, Joan de la Dene, their parents, 
kinsfolk, and benefactors (Cal, Patent Bolls, 
1827-80, p. 62). 

Simon Meopham duly proceeded to Ox- 
ford, where be is one of the larm number 
of famous men who have been claimed, on 
no precise documentary evidence, as fellows 
of Merton College (Bbouuicx, Hist, qf Ifsr- 
tenOoll pp. 209-10, Qxf. Hist Soc.; Woon, 
CoUsges mad Halls, p. 14, ed. Gutch, who 
both reject the story). In due course he 
proceeded doctor or master of divimt^. He 
was oidamed priest by Archbishop Winehel- 
saa, who eoufomd on him that same rectory 
of Tunstall which had tome yearn before 
been held by Edmund Meopham. and which 
Simon oontinued to hold untQ his eleclion 
to the arohbishoprie (WiLurs, ii. 644). 
He was made prsbendeiy of LlandeiF in 
IM. He wee aleo a canon of Ohiebeeter 
(Mubimuth, n. 67 ; OaL Pat SoUe, p. 19^. 

Meopbem m described as a men poor in 
worldly eireumstanees but rich in virtues 
(Wimm, Om m l M i, iL 640). He took no 
grautnurt inpoblie uiiuiUyaBd attained no 
vmy distinguished noritiou ue u 4 ' 
sreskdar. Tbougk M ttuml 
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thione of Oanterbuxj. An attempt was made 
by Queen Iimbella and Mortimer to procure 
the aprointaient of tiieir fiutliful paitiaan, 
Hei^ Jdurghersh [q.T.], bidiop of Lincoln, 
and it was at least suflgeeted to the pope that 
he should be chosen oy papal proviuon. But 
the* more moderate section of the govern^ 
men^ Hem y of Lancaster and his mends, 
were strong cmough to preTent this, and seem 
to have hurried on a canonical eleetion with 
the view of anticipatmg papal mtcorference. 
The monks of Christ Chui^ Canterbuir, re- 
ceived a permission to elect, dated ^ Nov., 
and accompanied by royal letters recommend- 
ing Meopham to their choice. On 11 Dec. 
the election was effected, a committee of 
seven monks acting for the whole body, in 
accordance with the method * per viam com- 
promiBsi’ (Arm, FatU, p. 838). On 21 Dec. 
Meopham, who was then in residence at Chi- 
chester, accepted the proffered dignity. On 
2 Jan. 1828 Edward ill gave his consent at 
Lichfield. On 6 Jan. the wchbishop-dect 
received from Nottingham a safe-conduct for 
one year on his going to Rome, and on the 
same day he nominated his broiler Edmund 
and one William of I^hboume to act as his 
attorneys during the same period (Oal, Pat, 
JRolU, 1827-80, p. 109). On 18 Jan. he took 
ship for TVance at Dover (Ann, Paul p. 
838). Some delay now ensued. The En^ 
lish government urged on pope and car£- 
nals the speedy acceptance of Simon as 
archbishop ; but^ the pope was u^ficantly 
reminded that if he found difl&ultiee in 
accepting the chapter’s nominee the king 
would willingly accept his former candidate 
the Bishop of Lincoln (WiLKUie, ii. 542)« 
John XXIi was in no position to offend any 
one. On 26 Mi^ he confirmed the election 
of Meopham. On 6 June Peter, cardinal- 
bishop of Paleatrina, consecrated £Knion In- 
shop in the church of the Dominicans at 
Avignon. On 9 June the pallium was eon- 
feneii Meopham did not Aur^ home. At 
last he landed at Dover on 6 o^, and on 
19 Sept received the temporalities of hisses 
tnm the king at Lynn. 

Meopham seems to have been a weak man, 
of no great ability, and with hot a scanty 
knowlMge of eedasiastteal tradition and 
proprie^. His helpleameas is wdl ssen in 
the ouiioiis eotseapondenoa between him and 
the eiperieaead pnorofArist Gkmh, Gan- 
HanryjaTBss^ who gave 
of slmmntaiy vm% 

the first jam of 
QsnliMfiaMcavoL L passim V 

toekaserioanvkwof his ' 

la do what he eenid to 



for the ligto of his see soon invdlTed him 
in dispu^ on evmy side. He wished to 
be surrounded by a reputable hoos^ld, 
and was laughed at because of the scrupu- 
lousness shown by his brotheiB Edmund and 
ThomaB in gatherii^ together a suitable 
household of clerks and servants Ibr him. 
They fonnA says William Denow hardly any 
persons fit for this office in England. They 
sought for angelsrather than mm (W, Dnra 
in Anffiia SamL L 868). But Edmund wee 
soon seised with a mortal illness, end the 
archbishop, immediately alter hie interview 
with the king at Lynn, hurried to London 
to pay his brother a final visit. On SfiSept. 
18^ Simon took advantage of this toweech 
aehort sermontotheLondoomeat St.raul'8, 
and implore the pmyeis cf the people (Ann. 
Pau/mt,p.842). in October fiiiMn attended 
the Salisbury parliament, where great con- 
fusion was produced by the refu^ of Earl 
Henry of Lancaster to attend its delibeia- 
tiona CSvil war seemed threatened between 
Lancaster and Mortimer. Hie archbishop 
with some of his sufiragans sought to bring 
about peace ; but Mortimer perraptorilv or* 
dered them to cease all negotiations with the 
recalcitrant earl. The perliament broke up 
in oonfusion. Meopham returned to Lon- 
don, where he remained until Januair 1329, 
preaching to the people at St. Paul’s, and 
mghteniiig the king by his presence at a 
meeting ofthe discontented baronson 18 Dee. 
The meeting seeme to have been but scantily 
attendedjUid even the Bishop of Bcohester, 
Haymo Heath, an immediate dependent of 
the archbiahop, incurred Meopham’s wrath 
by refusing to attend. Moreover, Lanoester 
held aloof until 2 Jan. 182^ whm he came 
sulkily from Waltham and attended another 
great meeting at St Paul’s, at which he 
patched up anegreement with the magnates 
who actea with the archbishop. But the 
king’s nudes deserted Lancaster, and Simon 
urged strongly on him the need of oubmai- 
siontothoku^. At loot Eori Henry humhlod 
himealf. wherwipon Simoa went with him, 
the Bishop of LondoOf end the hiiig’o hio- 
than to meet die yomig kfaigat ftdiofd, 
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attempt to ilenew the policy of Stephen 
Limgton had been hut a sorry failure. ^ 
Thrown baek upon the purely eoelesiasti- 
cal of his office, Meopham showed con- 
sideiable aetmty in holaing church coun- 
cils and Tisiting his prorince. The first of 
his provincial councils was held at St. PauVs 
on 27 Jan. 1829, which was begun by the 
archbishop preaching a long sermon to the 
clergy (Afm, Paul, p. 844). The irooeed- 
ings continued until 10 Feb., on wmch day 
the prelatee assembled at St. Paul’s, where 
the archbishop solemnly excommunicated 
those who had taken part in the murder of 
Bishop Stapleton of Exeter, those who had 
plundered and burnt the abbeys of St. Ed- 
mundsbury and Abingdon, and the other rob- 
bers of church property during the troubles 
incident on the deposition of Edward 11. 
A large number of canons were promulgated, 
which, in Murimuth’s opinion, were arrived 
at too hastily. It was ordered that no 
manual work should be done on Good Friday 
and All Souls’ day; that the feast of the 
Conception of the Virgin should be observed 
in all churdies ; and, in order that poor men 
should be able to ^ueath feeelv tneir pro< 
party by will, ordinwes were forbidden to 
take fees for the probate of testaments deal- 
ing with estates of less value than a hundred 
•hillings (WlLKlKS, ii. 552-4; Ann. Paul 
pp. 844-5 ; Mubxmutb, p. 50). 

In 1820 Meopham summoned a convoca* 
tion of the clei^y of his province to Lam- 
beth, which refused to grant any money to 
the mag (Xim. Ptul p. 848). in 1880 an- 
other council at London forbade any per- 
sons from becoming hermite without the 
permission of their diocesan, la 1882 a 
council at Mayfield, Sussex, drew up canons 
for the better ooeervanoe of Sundays and holy 
days, the results of which were communi- 
cated W Meopham in a circular addressed to 
his sufiragana. 

Meopbam’s seal for the rights of the 
church of Canterbury was tempered neither 
by tact nor by knowledge. In 1820 he re- 
fosed to institute the Cardinal Annibale de 
Ceoeanmaichbiahopof Na|ilee,on whom the 
pope had eonforred the ohuich of Maidstone, 
jotm XXn grew angry, cited Meopham to 
the pand euna, and auspended him mmi hie 
oAee, mit wee toon pacified end restored 
te aiuhhiek^ (eh p. 847). Meophw now 
ottieied into a eerieeof ^ymernatie viattatione 
of hie prov ina e, whieh soon emheoiled him 
fotally wHIi hie enfilugann He hegea with 
the see ef Boeherter, mihmI whoes hiahop, 
HayumHhall^nemieeefehargeewuelnooghl^ 
wmb wee Isneetinlid by a oeumMen » 
pe ht odhytheiidbkiiip(Wuja»%iL55^ 


The bishop was fined and excommunicated, 
but was soon reconciled to Meopham and be- 
came hie fast firiend. In 1880, wnen Meopham 
reopened the frivolous old contention with 
regard to the right of the Archbishop of York 
to nave his cross home erect before mm in the 
eouthem province, the Bishop of Rochester 
was the only one of the suffiragans of Canter- 
bury who gave him any support, and advised 
him to refuse to appear in parliament until 
the rights of the primatial see had been duly 
acknowledged (W. Dbitb in Anglia Sacra^ 
i. 870-1). 

Meopnam’a persistence in his visitations 
sufficiently explains the lukewarmness of 
his suffragans in backing up his claims. He 
visited in succession the dioceses of Chi- 
chester, Salisbury, and Bath and Wells. In 
1881 he kept his Christmas at Wiveliscombd", 
and in the spring proposed to proceed with 
the visitation of Exeter. The Bishop of 
Exeter, John Grandison fq.v.], had already 
annoyed Meopham by refusing to attend his 
council in 1328 because of the enormous 
expense involved and the great danger in- 
curred in leaving his unruly diocese. Meop- 
ham now threatened all sorts of penalties 
against Grandison and his clerks. Grandi- 
Bon therefore appealed to the pope to pre- 
vent Meopham proceeding witn his visita- 
tion. Mecmham took no notice of the appeal, 
and on 1 June 1382 appeared with a great 
train before the gates of Exeter. But a 
body of armed men surrounded the cathe- 
dral and cloisters, and prevented the aich- 
biahop from effecting an entrance {Ann. Paul. 
pp. 858-7 ; Mubiuuth, p. 65). Meopham and 
nil followers remained in the neighbourhood, 
and a pitched battle was only prevented by 
the intervention of the king, who persuaded 
Meopham todetist for a time from holding his 
visitation. Another provincial council waa 
summoned to London to settle the matter, 
but the other bishops took up the cause of 
Grandison, and, by reason of the discord be- 
tween Meopham and hia auf&agans, no result 
waa arrivea at. 

Not content with quarrelling with the 
nope, the Arohbiahop ca York and the suf- 
frajfliw of hia provmce, Meopham waa al- 
waya on the ve r ge of a quarrel with Henry 
of Baetry and Uw monks of CSiriat Church, 
and plunged into a hot dimute with the 
mono of St. Augustinani Aooey at Cuitei^ 
bury. In 1820, while viatting hk own dio- 
oaae, Meopham had required the eonvent of 
St. Augumne’a to wounoe the evidence on 
He beaed timir elaima to the app^ 
of a kmr number ef Kentkh 
Hie Aot and 
tejnstiiy their well-known 
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blished rights. Prior Eastiy strongly ad- 
vised the archbishop to rather abate his 
strict legal rights thw to get involved in an 
inteiminable and costly lawsuit at the papal 
curia Cantuar. L 833-4); but the 

archbishop was deaf to such judicious coun- 
sels. On the failure of the abbot and monks 
to appear bdfore the archbishop’s court, Meop- 
ham pronounced them contumacious. The 
abbey thereupon appealed to the pope, who 
sent a nuncio, Icherius de Concoreto, canon 
of Salisbury, to act as judge of the suit. 

and refused to take any p^ i^^e case! 
Early in 1330 the proctor of the abb^, 
Thomas of Natendon, went with a public 
notary and a large following to the manor 
of Slmdon in Sussex, where Meopham was 
then residing, to serve on him a summons 
to attend the court of the papal commissioner. 
The archbishop was ill in bed, but his ser- 
vants beat and insulted the followers of the 
proctor, breaking the arm of the notary, and 
carrying on rude horseplay against one of 
the return^ whom they beat severely, tied 
tightly with cords, and drenched with cold 
water. The proctor himself fled to Petworth, 
but was brought back and kept prisoner 
three days before he was allowed to escape. 

Meopham protested that he had no know- 
ledge of this outrage, and eight of his suf- 
fragans, feeling that they had a common 
cause with him in his attack on the great 
monastery, sent strong letters to the pope 
testifying to his high and honourable charac- 
ter. But the pope was much incensed, and, 
through the .Aj^bishop of Aquiino, pro- 
nounced the archbishop guilty. Meanwnile 
Icherius had, in Novembw 1^2, oondenmed 
Meopham in England, pronouncing him con- 
tumacious for leriising to award- 

ing the enormous costs of 700/. to the monks 
of St. Augustine's, in whose favour ha pro- 
nounced judgment (aft. i. 611-17). In January 
1833 Icherius infonned the tnmbishop that 
if he did not pay the costa within thirty days 
he became suspend^ and if be did not pay 
within aixfy ttys, incurred the sentence of 
excommunication (lift. L 617-19). ^ Hie arch- 
bishc^ made no sign of snbmissioii, and^ in 
due course ineuned the threatened penalties. 
Meopham spent the snnuner, in iailitt health 
and great sedny, at hninanor of Mair^d, 
where he was visited by the Ihithftti fiishop 
of Rochester, itiioai he told that be was not 
troubled by his exeemnianioition. He died 
on 12 Oct HewasbarisdoB20OetalOsB- 
terbu^, in the dispel of St. Peter, at the east 
end of the south aisle of the chob and asar 
the tomb of St Anselm ; but the monks of 
8l Augustine's boasted that at was in Ihsir { 


C »r to prevent his burial until his body had 
fmnally released from the sen tenc e 
which the living arohbidiop had ineuxred 
(Thobk, 0 . 2066). By his wul, the executor 
ii which was Master Lawrence Pslstof^ he 
left 504 to the monks of his cathedral to buy 
land, the rent of which was to be eppio- 
priated for the expenses of celebrating his 
anniversary {Anglia Saoraf i. 69). 

[Wharton's Anglia Sacra, voL L; Thom's 
Chronica, in Twjsden's Beoem Beriptores, oc. 
2080--66 ; Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. 689-64 ; Muri- 
muth (Rdls Ser.) ; Annsles Pauliai and Canon 
of Bridlington, in Stubbs's Chron. of Edward I 
and II (Bmls Ser.); Calendar of Patent Bella, 
1827-80 ; Litens Cantuar. voL U with Dr. Shop- 
pe's Introduction, pp. Ixiv-ri (Hulls Ser.); 
Hook's Archbishops of Cantsihury, iii. 492-618, 
is inaccurate in some particulars; Le Neve's 
Fasti Eecl. Angh i. 17, id. Higdy ; Godwin, De 
Pxmulibus, 1748, pp. 106-6.^ T. F. T. 

MERBEOK]^ JOHN (jC. 1688), musi- 
cian and theologian. [See Mabbbox.] 

MERBX7RY or MARBURY, 
CHARLES {fl. 1561). author, is described 
by Strype as tne son of a dependent * on the 
Duchess of Suffolk and the Duke of Suffolk.' 
The patrons of the father, who are said to 
have continued a revenue and pension to the 
son, were probably Richard Bertie [q. v.l and 
his wife Catharine, whose first hushuia was 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk (d. 1646). 
There were no other persons who could claim 
any connection with the title of Duke or 
Duchees of Suffolk in Elisabeth’s rein. Mer^ 
bury mduated B.A. at Oxford on 18 March 
16^i^0,andspeakBofBtudyingunder* Matter 
Humfrey,’ apparently a reference to Laurence 
Humphm rq.v.], president of Magdalen Col- 
lege. In 16/1 be entered Qray^ Inn, but soon 
afterwards left Bofflend for a loi^ilc|joum in 
Italy, and acquired perfect flunifiu'ity with 
the language. He wee a friend of Henry 
Unton, and on returning homeobtained a poet 
in the bousebold of the lord chamberlain, the 
Earl of Sussex. He wee thua often about the 
court Ittl661hepublishedadefSsneeofabeo- 
lute government, whidiwae Bceneed, after it 
had mmcereibUyreadaiidapipravid mmanu- 
ecript by Tbomaa Norton (112912-1664) 
Itwaaentitled: ^AbridbDieoooimcfHqjwll 
Monarchies ea of the beet Common Wem : 
wbortia the eubieet mey beholdetiieSeaed 
Mejeetie of tbeMacesmostBcyell Brtetos 
wvtttonby OhailceMerbQiy^ Qetrttonwn, In 
dnetifbU Renennce of Bar Mqj m ti m Meet 
MncMj Highneesa: Whenmnteii added by 
the aemelte a CoUecticn of Italian Pto- 
ueibm In Benedto of enoh ae am cindioni of 
that Inagaaies* London, 1661, IM (by ^ 
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\ YautroUkr). A dedication in Italian 
to Qneen Slmbeth is followed by a eom- 
meoidatoiy address to * the vertuous reader/ 
by Hen^ Unton. 

In 16e2-8 Merbnry was employed on offi- 
cial business in IVanoe. probably as a spy. 
In April and August loo2 he correMonded 
with walsingham from Paris and Cfrleans, 
and complained of robbery by pirates (CaL 
State Paperi^ Dom. Add. 1580-1625, pp. 56- 
72). In Not. 1688 he was at La ^cWle, 
and sent Anthony Bacon [q. t.] the current 
gossip. In Dec. he wrote to Bacon from 
Poitiers (Biboh, JElixabetAf i. 42-4). In 
Feb. 1683-4 he was granted the clerkship of 
ths faculties (liluBDiir, 802). 

[Foster^s Alumni Oson. : Btrype's Annals, ni. 
i. 104-5.] a. L. 

MEBOEB, ANDREW (1775-1842), poet 
and topographer, was bom in Selkirk in 
1775. He was destined for the ministry, 
and in 1700 entered the uniTersity of Edin- 
burgh. Ultimately ha gaTe up theology, 
stumed the fine arts, ana endeayoured un- 
successfully to make a living in Edinburgh 
as a miniature-painter and man of letters. 
He wrote both in prose and verse for the 
^ Edinburgh' and ^Scots’ magwines, and 
edited the ^ North British Magasine ’ during 
its short existenoe. He subsequently settled 


students of 1744 in the'Album Studiensis’ of 
Marisehal Cc^ege, Aberdeen. His age, pro- 
babW, was between sixteen and eighteen, ^e 
acadEemic records afford no other particulars. 
Mercer was a surgeon’s mate in the Pre- 
tenders army, and afterwards went to 
America in 1747, and settled as a doctor 
near what is now Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is said to have served in the ex- 
p^tion against Fort Du Quesne, under 
General Edward Braddock [q. v.], and to 
have been wounded at the Monaghohela 
9 July 1756, for which he received a medal 
from the corporation of Philadelphia. Win- 
throp Sargent, in his monograph of the ex- 
pedition, implies uncertainty on this point. 
Among the provincial officers engaged were 
two other Mercers, Gfoorge and John, whp 
were thanked by the burgesses (see Trana, 
Hiet See. PhOad^hia, v. 240, S29). 
Mercer became a lieutenant-colonel of pro- 
vincials in 1758, and accompanied the ex- 
peditionunder Brigadier-general John Forbes 
against the new Fort Du Quesne, where he 
was for several months in command (m 
PaBKVAir,ilfonfoa/f?i amd Wolfe^ xi.49, 180- 
162). Mercer then returned to medical prac- 
tice, establishing himself at IVedericksWg, 
Virginia. He organised and drilled the Vir- 
ginm militia ; commanded the minute men 


1 coloneloftheSid Vi^nia^ent; 

iwnu&ctiirM.. & bett-knowa wwk » a ' 1776, at the dewie of Washing. 

‘HUtoiy rfDunlannline from the Vuaat ' 


also publianed in his name an ^Historical and 
Ohnmcwioal Table of the Ancient Town of 
Dunformune from 1064 to 1884/ which was 
really an abridgment| with the consent of the 
authw, Mr. £• Henderson, of a manuscript 
volume entitled Annals of Dunfermline from 
the earliest Records to 1838.’ He was the 
author of a poem on ' Dunfermline Abbey ’ 
(Dunformline, ISIO), and a vdume of verse. 
‘Summer Months emoog the Mountains’ 
(BdiidMugh, 1888). A man of ooneidermble 
ingenuity sm aoholarohip, he looked eteedi- 
neae of enplicatioot and nia last years were 
douded ty poverU (Obauibbs}, He died 
at Duninai^ II June 1842. 

J[Bo|aidb8estlidiMlneUel.p. 118; GhelmeidB 
MweMel end Statkaknl Aeosuai M 


n» US; Oiaat Witea*e Bests 

iaHKffiB|HUOHa798M77nAiMri- 
an MgediMmwml^ is demrib id by 
A matiaiB Wagiif hew as a netise ef Aker- 
hem akont 1711, wimetodkd 
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through New Jersey. & led the attackon 
the Ueaaians at Tnmton, and advised the 
night march on Prineeton, in which he led 
Hie advance. His horse was disabled while 
he was attempting to raUj his troops, mostly 
raw militia, and he was himselr Imocked 
do w n with the bntt of a mnaket and bayo- 
neted when on the grounA After several 
days of severe suilering he died of his wounds 
11 Jan. 1777. Hit frmeral waa attended by 
16,000peo^ Tlie 8t. Andrew Society of 
Philedelpbie raised e moonment to him in 
tlmLanwHiUoemetery, end inlTSOoon- 
greii made pfovirionfbr the educetion of his 
yowegeet eon, Hneh. MacesrOoan^,£en- 
tueky • is nanied efier him* 

Meraer haden alder eon, John, who died 
a oelonal In the United Stsiee army in 1817. 
The younger, Hugh, Asd et BVedenektbuif, 
ViiiUiiriB 18^ aged 77. A meiiM 
dujhtoi Anne GordonFMI^ died In 1811, 

RMtemetloe Madly eep^lytlnBsgi^ 
of Ihi U Mmisi t y ef Kerdsau; MmSi 
rnmmim mi WoUk 1 veM Leudea. I8M; 
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Beatson’i Nay. and MiL Memoin^yoLiy.; Baa- 
craft’s Hist. United States, yols. W. and y. 
(pp. 402-8, aofioant of Prineeton); biographies^ 
notices are giyen in Drake’s Amer. Biog. and 
Appleton’s Encj^cL Amer. Biog., the latter with 
vignette portrait of Mercer.] H. M. 0« 


MEECEB, JAMES (1784-1804), poet 
and ^iend Of Beattie, eldest son of Thomas 
Mercer, a cadet of the Mercer family of Aldie 
in Perthshire, was bom in Aberdeen on 
27 Feb. 1733-4. He was a second cousin to 


Hugh Mercer fq* ▼.] and of William Mercer, 
the corresponaent of Warren Hastings (see j 
Add. MSS. 29168-9 and 29172-3). James 
was educated at the high school, and after- 
wards at the Marischal College, Aberdeen, I 
where he a^uired a decided taste for Greek 
literature. Graduating M. A. in 1784, he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where his father, who had 
fought at Gulloden and was an exile in the 
Stuart cause, was then residing. Return- 
ing to England on his fathers death in 
1756, after a brief experience as a yolun- 
teer in the disastrous expedition to Cher- 
bourg, Mercer joined a British regiment, and 
served under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick through the earl^ campaigns of the 
seven years’ war. He distin^ished himself 
at Minden, and was in 1761 presented by 
General Graeme with a company in the newly 
raised queen’s regiment, but the corps was 
reduced on the peace of 1763. Shortly after- 
wards he purchased a oompanv in the 49th 
regiment, and served for several years in Ire- 
land. He won the friendship of Midhael Cox, 
archbishop of Cashel, but declined the arch- 
bishop’s pressini^ inyitation to take orders and 
a fat living in his gift. In 1770 he purchased 
a majority in his regiment ; in l772^ow- 
ever, he lost the succession to Sir Henry 
Calder’s lieutenant-colonelcy, and in a fit of 
disgust sold out of the army. He settled in 
the neighbourhood of Abodeen, cultiyated 
the friendship of Dr. Beattie and other literary 
and learned persons, and travelled for health 
chiefly in the south of Fhmoe. In 1777 he 
accepted a majorij^ from the Duke of Gordon 
in the ‘ Gordon Fencibles,* and at Glasgow, 
where the regiment was stationed, he main- 
tained intimate relatione with Dr. Reid end 


Sir William Forbes, ee well ee with thednke 
anddnehess. In 17te Beattie appointed him 
oimof his exeentom, together with their com- 
mon friend, Robift Amthnot, kinanan of 
the well-kaowa doctor. He eoheeqnmitly 
aattled It Sunny Bink,near Abodeen, whete 
hadied on 27 Hov. 1804 (Asets Jfry. I80i| 
fi. 974). Msiesr mairiedL on 13 Sept. 1738^ 
Kethenne Doeglai^ a lady of great b sai ity, 
and slater of^lvsetor Don^ kid Qkn- 
hwie; she died on 3 Jan. 1808L 


Mercer produced privately in 1797 whtt 
his biographer mlk ^the secret of his poeti- 
cal amusements.’ A saoond edition appeared 
in 1804, and the third and best edition was 
published posthumously in 1806, with the 
title * LyriePoems by the late James Mercer, 
with an Aooouat of the Lifr of the Author by 
Lord Glenbervie,’ London, 8vo. The volume 
contains an engraved portrait, by FSoart after 
Irvine, and was praised without stint in tiw 
* Edinburg Review’ (January 1807) and by 
Sir JamesMaeintoshiWho describes the poems 
M * eveiywheie elegant and sometimea warm- 
ing ’ ( WXIBON, Maeinto$h, L 17). 

l^ttie desoribed Mercer lomewhat exu- 
berantly to the Duehess of Gordon as uniting 
the wit and wisdom of Montesqnitm with the 
sensibility of Rousseau and the generosity of 
Tom Jones; in another letter be doubted if 
six gentlemen in Scotland 4cnew Greek so 
well as the accomplished nngor, who is frir- 
ther described as correcting h» partiality for 
French literature by unremitting attention 
to the best models of antiquity. Mercer does 
not appear to have composed in Latin or 
Greek, hnt in his English verses, of which 
the ’ Ode to Novelty,’ quoted by Sir Egerton 
Brydges (Omstira, v. 213), is perhaps the 


Hrydges (cmistira, v. 2I8), is pOThaps the 
least msipid, he seems to have aimed with 
small success at imitation of Horace. Sir 
William Forbes, who speaks of him as one 
of the pleasantest companions he ever met. 
relates how Meroer when a boy oonoealed 
himself in a oheet, the lid of whirii fell down 
upon him and automatically looked. From 
the fate of Rogers's ’ Italian Bride’ he vras 
fortunately deuvered, but not until he had 
been nearly suffocated. A consequent dread 
of a living tomb caused Mercer to direct that 
before burial his heart should be pierced with 
a gold pin. 

S dfe meflxed to Lyrie Poems, 1806 ; Sir 
ism Forbes's life of Beattie, 1807» i. 861 ii« 
181, ill. 286-42; Oest. Msg. 1608 ii. 1142, 1606 
ii. 1204 ; Biydgsi'e Oensuim Litersria, ii 668 , 
V. 206-18; Ohahnere'e Biog. Diet; AUibone'e 
Diet of £ 1 ^ Liu ii. 1260; Irfin^e Book of 
Scotemeu, p. 848; Braoe'sEstineat Mmof Aber- 
doee, p. 878 o. ; Brit Mns. Gat] T. 8 . 

MSBCEK JOHN (1791-1833), eaUoo- 
printer and chemiet, wee bora on 21 Feb. 
1791 et Dean, in the perish of Oieat Haiv 
woed, near Bbmkbum. Hie ibtlwr, Robert 
Miner (whom frmUy had bem sMblisbed 
In the disiriet kr at laaat 280 yearn), was 
at the time a haad-kom weaver; he eons 
after gave up thia oeeupatimi and tooh 8 
kne m tha neiriihoaiheod of OmI Sar- 
woed| when John peeasd hie mAf ymm, 
la 1800 Bolwrt Mener dkd, laev kg hk 
wikeadkodly with eiaallmeanii it theifl 
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of nine John became first a bobbin-winder, cloth lead chromate, a jellow dje of great 
and a haad«loom weaver. At ten a work- importance, or^nally discovered in France 

man in a print-works taught him reading, bjr D. Koechlin, whose patterns had been 
writings ami arithmetic. He also learnt to shown to him. He also discovered the use 
play on several instr^ents, and gave much of certain manganese compounds, which still 
tiam to music, to which he remained keenly have considerable importance as bronze d^res, 
so&sitive throimh life. When he served as a greatly improved the methods of printing 
militiaman, a mw years later, he was known indigo, and made many other minor in- 
as * Awkward John,’ and he was transferred ventions. In 1826 Mercer was taken into 
to the band. In 1807 his future career was partnership by Messrs. Fort Bros., and con- 
decided bv seeing on his infant half-brother tinned a partner of the firm until its disso- 
a dress ot an orange-colour, which ' set him lution in 1848. During this period Mercer 
all on fire to learn dyeing.’ He straightway showed great mental activity, technical dis- 
bought all the dyeing materials he could pro- coveries of more or less importance follow- 
cure, and, having by a long series of experi- ing each other in quick succession from his 
ments learnt to dye m most colours, be set up laboratory. 

in partnership with a man who had suitable Mercer took a keen interest in theoretical 
premises, and they * dyed for Ghreat Harwood chemistry, and this interest was greatly 
and the surrounding country ; ’ the material stimulated and strengthened by the infiu- 
OMTated on consisti^chieflvof the remnants ence of Dr. Lyon (now Baron) Playfair. The 
'vwch were at that time tne perquisites of two men became friends in 1841, Playfair 
the hand-loom weavers. In September 1809 being then one of the chemists at Messrs. 
Mercer gave up this business, despite its sue- Thompson’s works at Clitheroe. Playfair 
cess, to become an apprentice in the colour- and a few scientific friends met once a week 
shop of the Oakenshaw print-works on the at Whalley to discuss scientific matters ; and 
invitation of the owners, Messrs. Fort Bros, it was at one of tiie Whalley meetings that 
But the jealousy of a foreman prevented Mercer propounded the first rational theory 
him from acquiring any real knowledge of of the so-c^ed * catalytic’ action. He read 
the processea emptoyed ; and he therefore, a paper on the subject at the Manchester 
in the following year, accepted the surrender meeting of the British Association in 1842 ; 
of his indenturesofifered by his masters, who and the theory was more fully developed 
were forced by commercial distress, due to and illustrated by Playfair (Jfem. Chem.JSoc, 
the Berlin decrees, to reduce their staff. iiL 848). Certain observations of his made 
Meroer again became a hand-loom weaver, in 1848, and discussed at the Whalley meet- 
and invented many ingenious designs in ings, led Playfrir to the discovery of a new 
weaving. He also gave much attention to class of compounds, the nitro-prussides. In 
the study of mathematics, in which be was 1847 Mercer joined the Chemical Society 
helped by an excise surveyor named Light- iiL 815). In 1848 the Oakenshaw firm 
foot In 1818 he became deraly religious decided to dissolve partnership and retire, 
and joined the Wesleyans. In the same rather than face the severe eomj^tition which 
year he became engaged to Maiy Wolsten- had arisen among calico-printers— their de- 
nolme, whom he married on 17 April 1814. termination proeweding chiefly from an un- 
In 1818 Meroer had resumed work ae a willingness to manufacture g^s of an in- 
dyen while still continuing to weave, and ferior quality at a cheaper rate. The profits 
in 1614 his attention was directed towards of the undertaking had been considerable, 
sbemistry by tbe * Obemioal Pocket-Book ’ and Meroer was nowfree to punue researches 
of Janies Perkinson, which * introdooed him sketobed out during tbe busy years. He 
[be writeel into a new world.' It wee this undertook an investigation on the action of 
nook wbidn led him to his first disooveiy of caustic soda, sulphuno acid.andsinc chloride 
importance, a method of fixing orenge sul- on ootton-clotb, paper, ana other materials 
^de of antimony onootton-doth; no good made from vegetam fibre. These experi- 
onnge dye euiuble for oelioo-jmting Imv- mente (which were oerried out in oommer- 
ing been previoasly known. The detaile of dal partnerahip with Robert Hargveavee of 
dm proceii wees communicated to a firm of BroiIdoak,neir Aeermgton,aBdat hie woike) 
printers, a nd lue eee sf ully a|iplied,but Meroer led tolhedisooveiToCthepioceeeknownee 
leoeived no lewaid lor hie eervioee. Inl618 *memrising,’ and to the jmperatkm of 
Meism. Fort Bfoe. le-engiiged Meroer, thie narehmentp^er,patented ly Mcreer in I860, 
time ea a dmmiil in their moui^op, at a u j treatiag ootton-doth with any one of 
mkry of thirty ihi0in|e a weak. In 1888 the iingente mentioned, in a sdution of a 
Meroer tediso o vered ini introdnood into certain eonoontrstion, the individual ootton 
Boland a nmihod of applying in eollon» fibres become thidnr and ohoMer, and the 
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fitrengtli of the doth ia greatly increased. 
It also becomes semi-traimparent, and dyes 
far more rapidly than or^ary doth, this 
being due to the swelling up of the cdl- 
walls in the fibre (Obux). Owing to the 
expense of the treatment, the use of mer- 
c^ised clo.th has been hitherto limited to 
special applications, e.g. the manufacture of 
* calico-printers’ blankets,’ in which increased 
strength of the fabric is reauired. In 1851 
Mercer, who was one of the jurors of the 
International Exhibition hdd in London in 
that year, and therefore exduded from the 
ordinary distinctions, was awarded a council 
medal for the discovery of meroerisation. 
In 1852 he reluctantly assented to becoming 
a fellow of the Royal Sodety. In 1858 he 
contributed a paper to the meeting of the 
British Association at Leeds on the reducing 
action of light on persalts of iron, and their 
subs^uent treatment with potassium fern* 
cyaniae, which yields a blue colour, vaiwing 
in depth according to the intensi^ of light 
to which they have been exposed, llie experi- 
ments were originally made oy Mercer in 1828, 
and bad been rediscovered by Robert Hunt 
[q. V. ] The discovery of this photo-chemical 
action has given rise to many technical ap- 
plications ; Mercer himself proposed to utilise 
it for recording the intensity of sunlight, 
and Jordan has since practically carried out 
this suggestion in an instrument at present 
employed in meteorological observatories. 
At the Leeds meetinff of the British Associa- 
tion Mercer also reaa a paper *On Relations 
among the Atomic W eignts of the Elements ; ’ 
but he did not succeed in obtaining any re- 
sults of imjxirtance in a field which has 
since proved fertile in discoveries. In 1859 
his wife died, and from this time forward 
Mercer seems to have given up his scientifie 
work. In 1861 he was placed on the com- 
mission of the peace for the county of Lan- 
caster, but was judged by those who knew 
him to be too merciful for a magistrate 
(PxKNELL, p. 266). In 1862 he served 
as a juror for the second international exhi- 
bition. A severe cold, broi^t on Iw foiling 
into a water-reservoir in 18 m, was the cause 
of a painful disease, of which Merosrdiedon 
aoj^^isaa He lefo behind Um two som 


and two daughters. 

In his pr i v ate lifo Maroer was sminently 
nasslfiifa and lonaUe. Endowed with the 
penevssance and hneineei oapadtj neee 
eery to imtee hhneelf from p o i^ y to aflu- 
anoa, ha waa never mai^; end afohoi^ 
^ patented eoBM of hie iBventione,hefreMy 


awi^ many 
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interest in religion and re^ous affairs. In 
1849 he seceded from the Wesleyans and re- 
turned to the established diurw, but, with 
characteristic liberslity of mind, he continued 
to give material help to the lo^ Wesleyan 
institutions. He was an ardent reformer, and 
was probably much influenced in his views 
by a short acquaintance with Richard Oob- 
den [q.v.], who, with two partner^ acted 
as the iX)ndon agent for Messrs. Fort IB^. 
from 1828 till 1831 f J. Mobut, IM ^ 
Oobden, i. 15-18). In nis experimental dis- 
coveriM Mercer displayed great fortuity of 
invention and a remarkable inright into che- 
mistry. His classical researches on catalytic 
Mtion, on the constitution of the ferrooyan- 
ides and of bleaching powdre, and hia aatiei- 
pation of Pasteur’s germ thitory (communi- 
cated in a letter to ^yfak), show the true 
scientific temper. There tom be no doubt 
that had he devoted hima^ entirely to re- 
search he would have been amcmg the most 
distinguished chemists of the day. 

Among Mercer’s more important dis- 
coveries, besides those already quoted, may 
be mentioned: (1) the use of potassium fer- 
ricyanide and potash for the discharge of 
indigo (Mem. Chem. Soe. iii. 820); (2) the 
use of arseniatea as a substitute for phos- 
phates in the process of ‘ dunging ; ’ (8) the 
treatment of woollen fohries (delaines, &o«) 
with a weak oxidising agent before printing ; 
(4) the manufimture of sodium staanateaM 
Btannite in the dry way ; (Ci) the production 
of * su^hated oil^ for the Turkey-red pro- 
cess ; (6) the discovery of the solubility of 
celliUose in ammoniacal copper solutions. 


rAnthorities cited ; E. A. Fftrn^’s Life sod 
Labours of John Mercer (oempiled from ma- 
terials supplied by Mercer’s fomily and revised by 
Lord PJajfoir) ; Jonrn. Obem. Soe. 1867, p. 885 
(obituary sotieo); Report of British AsMWtioa, 
Notices and Abstracts, 1848 p. 88, 1858 pp. 57. 
59 ; Journal of Royal lostltotioB, 1858 ; Liat of 
FcUowo of the Royal Soeiety, 1858; F. H. Bow- 
man’s Structura of the Oottoo Fibre, Sod ad. 
p. 52 ; private ioformatioa from theBeif. A F. 
Johos^ who kindly conmlted the pariah reifister 
of Great Harwood; from J. J* Hummel, esq., 
proleaior of dyebg at Yorkshire CoU., Leeds ; 
tad ftma B. Breti. eeq«, of Qwtoi CoEl 
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IffXBOElL WILLIAM (16O5f-40f8f)i 
liovtoDaat-MloiHl and poet, was bom pco- 
baUy stMethlie, AbsidMU^abo^ 
hfo mthsr, Joim Mofesi^ bsing at t ho tiare 
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accoidiiig to his own account^ without paj. 
Ee xotunod ^ Seotland before 1680, and 
on S6 Juno in that year Cbarlea I granted a 
lette of peeeentation in fayour of ^ William 
IfmoTi aone lawfiill to Mr. Johnne Mercer, 
mintster at Slaynesi to the pamonaf^ ana 
yieam^ of the teyndk, Ac., of the kuk and 
parochme of Glenholmoy’ &c. Glenholme 
waa a mbend attached to the Chanel Royal 
of StirliDgy but thereia nothing to anow that 
Meroer ever occupied the poet, although bene- 
fioea were often conferred on thoae who held 
no order! in the church. About 1688 he 
aeemato haye aeryed aa an officer in Ireland, 
where he aayi in hia ‘ AngUn Speculum ’ that 
hia * fathers heir ’ waa 'nut to aword.* It 
appear! that hia elder hrotner, Robert, maater 
of the grammar aohool at Ellon in Aheideen- 
ahire, hayiiw maigBed hia office in 1628, and 
aettlmg in Inland, aa mlnirter of Mullagh- 
brack^ co. Am^h, waa with hia wife maaaa- 
cred in the Irian rebellion of 1641, leaying 
three youDff children. William auba^uently 
obtained through the Earl of Eaaex a com- 
miaaion aa captain of horae in the i^lia- 
mantaiy am^ in England; and while in 
thia earvioe he pubUaoed hia firat yolume, 
Speculum,’ in 1646. One of the 
noema at the end of thia work ia a petition 
from Meroer to the lorda and oommona for 
aiieam of nay. amounting to 9001. ; and in 
the Jouxnau of the houae reference ia made 
more than once to * Oapt. Maroei'a potion for 
amara.’ Inl646hepttbliahedeleflMonthe 
deatha of hia patron, the Earl of Eieex, and 
of hia fother-l^law, Sir Henry Mer?^ both 
whom had died in that year, and about the 
aame timehe waa promoted to be liautenant- 
ooloneL In May 1660 Meroer waa back in 
Scotland, onoamoreinthedireatatraita. The 
arintttaamtbegenetelaaaambly,dated£din- 
biir|^88Mayl66Q^atate! ‘TheOommiaaion 
of tne Qenaw Aammbly, conaderiim the 
Becjaaif one condition of LwutenaatOoloneU 
WRliam Moreer, aone to nmquhiU Mr. Johne 
Marear, aainlatar at Slainea, doe reforre him 


Merear, aamlatar at Blamea, doe relarre him 
to the atharitable aupplie of the Pteabyterie 
of Hhibttigli.* At the Reatoietlon Mercer 
made Towa of Imlty to the new aaonarch. 
In 160ft whm Baron T^nro waa annointed 


In 1600,iriion; 


T^nro waa appointed 
go e a ni Qt gener al of Ireland, Meroer iaaued 
'A WemBi ... at hia Royal entry into 
theOaa t le of Dublin.* In icnhaiayirited 
Seotland, to nrnnta a mwnriace between hk 
aid a i S^ ii^^ 


thia production, which waa not printed, ia 
pneerved, with hia aignatum attached, in 
the Adyocatea’ Library, Edinburgh ; the 
title runa : ' A Oompendioua Companion of 
the Liyea and Lawea of the Senators of 
Borne, with the Liyea and Lawea of the 
Senaton of the Colledge of Juarice, Eding- 
buigh, in fomiliar Lynea. By a Seryant to 
Mara and a Loyer of the Muaea, Lie^* 
Coll'' WUliam Mercer, Edinburgh, 1673,’ 
4to, 82 pp. Meroer lost hia cauae. and father 
and son returned to Ireland. Mercer waa 
aliye in 1682, when hia * Newa from Par- 
naaaua’ waa ‘printed by M. W. for the 
Author,’ with a dedication to Charles IL 
Thia pamphlet waa issued in order to sdyer- 
tise a ‘ big book,’ on which the writer states 
that he had been occupied for twenty yean, 
Mercer’s writings are mainly yaluable for 
their autobiographical details. The majority 
of hia yenes are mere doggerel, and display 
an inordinate aelf-oonoeit. Their titles are : 
1. ‘ Anglin Speculum, or England’s Looki^- 
Glasse, deyioed into two parts : the First 
Part containing a Brief Description of these 
unnatural Wars in England, with some parti- 
cular persona, fomentora thereof, discoyered ; 
the yast Expenses and the Glory of the 
fomous City of London, in maintaining the 
Proteatant Religion, and their Privuegaa 
displayed. The S^nd Part, consisting 
of aewal Speeches, Anagrams, Epigrams, 
Aerosticks, and Sonnets, S^, by 0. W. Mei^ 
oer,’ London, printed by T. Paine, &c., 1646, 
4to. In some oopka there k the simple title 
‘ Anglim Speculum, or Englands I^ki^ 
Glasso. Deyided into two parts. By C. W. 
Meroer. London, printed by Tho. Paine, 
MDOXLyi.’ 2. ‘ An Elegie in Memorie and 
at the interring of the bodie of the moat 
fomous and triuy ndbk Knight, Sir Henry 
Meryyn, paterae of all true yalonr, worth, 
and arts, iriio departed tUe lifo the 80 of 
May, and lyes mterred at Westminster, 
AnM Do. 1646. London, printed by James 
OUf 164ft’ a hroadaheet. ft ‘An Elegie 
upon Uie Math cf the Ri^t HonUe., moat 
Nohk, worthily Banownm, and truly ye- 
Ikat Imrd, Rehert, Earie of Eaaax and 
Ewa^ to., Hk BieaUeeoy, late Lord Gene- 
sal of all the Fame maaad by the Parlk- 
ment cf Englaad in Defonea of tba Pre- 
tealeat BeUmn, who dspaitod the 14th of 
Banttoher 1646. London, printod hy L d, 
la^a breodalwel. 4. «A Woloom in a 


onkgkinf Iho 
a# Aaoottilf and annaallnglbt ihek 
Ikitm Am SS§mfm mogy mt 


tmm,to Us Ua Bml 

wiV iuo lha OmU* oTI&A' ( ink titb). 
•tAi nariwlini Ifwrt Ww mmJmr 
llaWb UV WalaoB «• Ui Ba«U«^ 
J(i^ MH BkhKML Bum U Iknmi wL 
oSk, ptalal If JmUi 
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4to (teoond title). 5. ^ Newg fiom Farnae- 
BQB, in thB Abstneta and Contents dT three 
Crown’d Chnnucles, rdating to the three 
Ejx^oms of Englwd^ Scouand, and Ire- 
land In a Poem, divided into two oarts: 
Firsts to the King; secondly, to the Suljeots 
of the said thtee Kingdoms. Dedicated to 
his By a Servant to Mars, and a 

Lover 01 the Muses, William Mercer. Lon- 
don, printed by M. W. for the Author, 1682,’ 
Bvo. A unique work sold at Laing’s sale, 
which wanted the title-page, but had the date 
(1632), the name of the printer (J. Wreit- 
toun) and the author’s initials, ' W. M.,’ ap- 
pended, is assigned to Mercer. The contents 
— anagrams, acrostics. &c., on the magistrates 
of Edmbuigh, all in the style of Mercer— are 
fitted to be * by a soldier’s hand.’ 

Mercer is also credited with 'The Moderate 
Caualier, or the Soldier’s Description of Ire- 
land andof the Country Disease, with Receipts 
for the same. A Book fit for all Protestant 
houses in Ireland,’ 1675, 4to (Brit. Mus.) 

[MsRsr’s Works; Proooedings of ths So- 
ciety of Anti^naries of Sootland, voL iiL ; Reid’s 
Ireland, voL 1 . ; Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, iii. 10, 846, viii. 201 ; Moriaon’s Dietion- 
ary of Decisions, pp. 8160-8, 12708-12 ; Scott’s 
Fasti, Ti. 618.] G. 8 -r. 

MERCIA, Eibl ov (d. 1057). [See Lbo- 
niq.] 

MERCIANS, Kinos or TKi. [SeePninia, 
577P-655;PBA]>A,d.656; WuLrHBBB,d.675; 
COEHMl), Jt. 704-709; Cbolbkd, d. 716; 
Ethblbali), d. 757 ; Orra, d. 796; Bbobn- 
wuLFfd. 826; WioLar, d. 8S8; Bbobetwolf, 
d. 852; BirBHBBn,^ 852-874.] 

MERCIER, PHILIP Qi 
trait-painter, was bom at Berlin in 1^ of 
Freow narrate. He studied art in the aca- 
demy 01 paintinff the^ and also under the 
court pwter, Antoine Pasne. He then 
visited Italy and France, and finally mme 
to Hraover, where ho psrated a portrait of 
FVedorick, mnceofWalee, and wee appointed 
page the Dedchamber to the prince. About 
1716 he came to Londo^ bringing this pio- 
ture end a recommendation from the prince. 
Hie eipectetion of ohUbung emloyieent et 
the const wia not reelieed until the errivil 
of the Prince end Frinoesi of Walee in Eng- 
lend. HewMeppoiittedin 1797p^pel 
painter, and aubeo|iieBtlj abo Uhrarian to 
their topSi b^newei et their hooee In 
LeioMter Kel& b 1728 he painted the 
ndace his ^ f****, the prinesssss Aime, 

gave the priaesmes I sss n ai htdsawing and 
• - 17S7 MMir sf 


fiivonr with the prince, was dismissed, end 
retired for a time into the country, hut soon 
resumed practice in Oovent Qamen as a 
fashionable portrait-paintor, and regained his 
position in the prmee’s honseEold. Subse- 
quentlv he lesidsd for some yeais at Toik, 
until he was induced to go to Oporto in 
PortugeL There he found so mucih profit in 
painting leading merchants, that he eeot for 
nis family, intending to settle there. He 
soon, however, returned to London, and alter 
a viait to Ireland died in London on 18 July 
1760, a^ 71. 

Mercier was a painter whoee merit has 
hardly been sufficiently recognised. In his 
earlier works he was distinctly an imitator 
of Wattea^ and caught tome of bis spirit. 
His portraits and oonversatim^ieoes, which 
are very pleasing, have eometoes bera cre- 
dited to Hogartn. though thig have none of 
the strength and oireotneee o| purpose shown 
by that great painter. He painted a large 
number of bal^length pioturee repreeentii^ 
young men or women employed, in domestic 
or rural occupations, or wim emblematical 
meaning; these wen frequently drawn from 
his own children, and many m them were 
engraved in messotint by J. Faber, jun., 
R. Houston, J. MeArdeu, and other en- 
gravers. Mray notable people eat to b^, 
such aa Peg Woffington (now at the Garrick 
CIu^ and Handel (now in the poesession of 
tbeEarlofMelmesbury). His small conversa- 
tion-piecea are to be met with in private ool- 
leotiona. At Belton House, Grantham, than 
is a signed picture, representing John Brown- 
low, viscount ^rroonnel, and his fiunUyin a 
garden with Merrier sketching them. There 
are eome ohiraoteristic drawings by him in 
riie print-room at the British Museum. Mer- 
eier executed a few etchings in the style of 
Watteau, inolading u mup of himself, his 
wifo, and two of hu ehudrra. Hisownpo 
trait, pitted by himself in 1785, wee en- 
graved in msMtint by J. Faber, ]un«, and 
a poor copy was made of this for Walpole’s 
’ Ansedotes of Printing.’ 


Of his ohildrsn a son, Philip, beeamo a 
ontab in the Wolah fuailkn,aiM fort mrior 
m the bland of Jermy, and dbd in 
egad 64, and a daughter, Ohaiiottt,prMrioea 
8sanaiiiter,hev Agfa’ heiiig engraved 
aF. Bavwfii hnt takbif to a vieiofli 
ISa, ehe ended mberalily in 9ie workboaia 
of St. Jmmfn, WeatminaUn, on 21 Feb 
1768. 


[Walpsbh 

▼irtsriSlM. (Brin 
28096); Bifrisi^ INin ef 
briSi'aiSri^ 
DiehefAitbls.] 
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MBBDDm, WYLLT (A 680 ?), Welsh 
poet. [See Mtbddiv.1 

MEBBDJEra, ED WABD (1648-1689P), 
EoQiaii catholic controTeraialut, was son of 
Edward Meredith, rector of Landulph, Oom- 
wall, in which county he was bom in 16^. 
He was elected a kinrs scholar at Westmin- 
ster School, and was meoted to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1666. He left the uniTersity with- 
out haTing taken a degree in order to enter 
into the senrice of Sir William Godolphin, 
whom he accompanied on his embaser to 
Spain in the capacity of secretary. Wlm in 
Spain he followed the example of his patron 
bj professii^ himself a Roman catholic. On 
his return he took part in the current con- 
troversy between the Anglican and Roman 
bhurohes. He was prmnt at the singular con- 
ference between Tenison and Andrew Pulton 
the Jesuit on 29 Sept. 1687. Tenison denied 
Meredith's competency to act as an umpire, 
one of his objections being that Meredith was 
converted when very young. The latter re- 
plied : * I know not what the Doctor calls 
young, but it was not 'till I had gone throu^ 
one of the best and most careful schools in 
England, and spent above three years at the 
university, and as many in Snain.^ Some time 
after the revolution of 1688 Meredith went 
abroad, and, as Dodd was informed, died in 
Italy. 

His works are : 1. * Some Remarques upon 
a late popular niece of Eoniense called Julian 
the Apoatate my the Rev. Samuel Johnson]. 
Together with a particular Vindication of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York. . . . 
By a Lover of Troth, Vertue, and Justice,’ 
London, 1682, fbl. 9. * A Journal of Medi- 
tations for every Day in the Year. Gathered 
out of divers Authors, Written first in Latin 
by N. B., and newly translated into English 
by E. M.,' 8rd edition, London, 1687. Bvo. 
8. ' A L^ter to Dr. E. STtUlii^eet] eon- 
ceming his lata Lattar to Mr. G^dan] and 
tha Account he gives of it in a Oonisrenoe 
batwean Mr. O. and hlmaidf^' London, 1687, 
4to. 4, * Ramarka on a lata Oonferanca be- 
twean Andrew Pulton, Jeeuit, and Thomas 
Taniaon JCUJy London, 1687, 4to. 6. * Soma 
tether Raaseike on the late Aceount given 
ly Dn Ttniaon of hia Oonteenee with Mr. 
lUtoB, whMiin the Dootci^ three 


tei/ l Se i de n, 1668 , ito, James Haninglon 
nuuiahed enonymouely * A Yindiealaon of 
m» eei an lOheito,b anewerba eoase pa»> 
siieeialb*B.litMdithV^ ' 


on a 


nteae tad OManfli BlbLOmebi. P»2ii; 
IMUh Obmeh Hi^O. 444| Jeae^s 


Tracts, pp. 128, 137, 140, 434 ; Welch's Alumni 
Westmon. (^illimore), p. 161 ; Wood's Athena 
Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 398, 668; Wood's Antobiog. 
(Bliss), p. xev.] T. C. 

MEREDITH RICHARD (1660P-1697), 
bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, a native m 
Denb^hshire, was a son of Robert Meredith 
ap Qronw and Margaret his wife, daughter 
of William John ap Gronw, and was nearly 
related to Richard Davies [q. v.], bishop of 
St. David's. He was bom aoout 1550, and 
about 1668 matriculated at Oxford, prol^bly 
ftom White Hall, in 1670 merged m Jesus 
College, from which he graduated B.A. on 
4 March 1572-8, and M.A. on 1 June 1576. 
In 1678 he became prebendary of the collegi- 
ate church of Brecon ; rector of Barton, Pem- 
brokeshire, in 1578 ; vicar of Llanavon YaWr, 
Brecknoeluhire, in 1579 ; cursal prebendary 
of St. David's and rector of Angle or Nangle, 
Pembrokeshire, in 1580. In 1584 he was 
appointed chaplain to Sir John Perrot[q.v.], 
lora deputy of jfreland, and accompanied him 
to Dublin. By letters patent dated 18 June 
1584 he was appointed dean of St. Patrick's. 
On 4 May 168o he was presented to the liv- 
ing of Loughrea in the diocese of Clonfert, 
and also held the rectory of Killadorie in 
the diocese of Kildare. On 16 March 1586-7 
he obtained license to visit England for four 
months. In 1 589 he was promoted by patent 
dated 13 April to the see of Leighlin, which 
had been vacant for two years, and was con- 
secrated by Adam Loftus [q. v.], archbishop 
of Dublin ; he took possession on SO April, 
holdii^ his deanery in wmmendam, because 
the bishopric was not worth 50/. a year. 
Meredith rebuilt the see-house and sur- 
rounded it with a strong wall Boon after 
Meredith's arrival m Iremnd the question of 
divert^ the revenues of Bt. raJtnc^% to 
establish a university at Dublin became the 
occasion of a bitter quarrel between Loftus 
and Psrrot [see under^nus. Adam, 1588P- 
1605} Meredith sided with Perrot. He 
oon^uently shared in the odium which was 
laviucd upon the lord-deputy, and was sub- 
sequently acooied of oompUmty in the trea- 
•onaUc dasigns iimted to m patron (ct 
QmL Rtefr Ap«n, IMand, 1588-te, pp. 818, 
8601. On 10 June 1500 orders wem received 
fbr his coaveyenee to Bnglead. He erosted 
OB 9 A was uied b the 8Ur-4haaber, 
fined 2,000/.. end was a pciacner in the Fleet 
in Mendi 1590-1. In the fifilc wing jeer the 
fine wee lemltted cb Meradfitb'e gmetiBg 
the quena an annuity of three luuidraa 
merhafim toB yeeoi wmh wee iMbnedto 
ifim chief haioB cif Ihe eichequm. chlefimllfn 
of common ulcea. end meSte of the nQt. 

! (kao Jm. «« r 
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20/. and imprisoned for eight days. His 
health was now failing, and orders were giyen 
that no new dean of St. Patrick’s was to he 
appointed in case of Meredith’s death until 
his fine was paid in fiilL He died in Dublin 
on 3 Aug. 1697, and was buried on 7 Aug. by 
the .side of his brother John in St. Patnck^ 
Cathedral, at a spot reserved for members of 
his family. Hjs heirs erected a handsome 
monument to his memory, which was defaced 
in 1688, when James U’s troops converted 
the cathedral into a stable; but a monument 
of black marble, with an inscription to his 
memoir, has since been erected. his will, 
dated 28 July, Meredith left considerable 
sums to the coloration of Dublin and to his 
children on conmtion of their preserving their 
chastity until marrif^. 

*Mer^th married Surah Batho or Bathow, 
and had issue by her. His eldest son, Ro- 
bert, was knighted by Strafford on 6 Sept. 
1635, and became privy councillor and clum- 
cellor of the Irish ex^equer. He and Sir 
Thomas Rotherham were we only privy coun- 
cillors who met on 21 Oct. 1641 in olmience 
to the summons of Lord-justice Parsons upon 
the first intimation of the rebellion. In 1647 
he was appointed with others to take over 
the government of Ireland, in place of James 
Butler, first duke of Ormonde [q. v.] Mere- 
dith’s second son, Thomas, was also Imighted, 
and settled at DoUardstown, co. Meath. His 
widow remarried Adam Loftus, first viscount 
Loftus of Ely [q. v.] 

Another Riohabd Mbbedith (1659-1621), 
dean of Wells, bom in 1669, was admitted 
scholar of Winchester School in 1673, of 
New College, Oxford, in 1676, and fellow of 
New College in 1678, probably graduating 
B.C.L. on 1 July 1684, and B.D. on 17 Nov. 
1606. He became rector of St Peter and 
St. Paul, Ba^ and of Portisbead, Somerset, 
king’s chaplain and dean of Wells in 1607. 
On 11 ana 26 Feb. 1606-7 hepreaohed before 
the king at Whitehall, and snos^uently pub- 
lished the two sermons in a single volume 
(London, 4to, 1606, O. Eld for 8. Water- 
BOiO- Hedied on 16 Aug. 1621, and was buried 
in Wells Cathedral (of. Nichols, iVognsaist 
^ErngJamu; Eibbt, WinehuUr 8dolar$\ 
Fosteb, Ahtmm Obran. 1600-1714; Wood, 
Fa$ii, 1 817 ; Fdllbb, Ckurck Eitt iL 367). 

[Monk Mason's Deanery of 8t Patrick’s, pp. 
176-7; Ohl. State Plipeis, Ireland, 1668-92, 
1692-6 pasrim; OoUooti Fasti BesL Hib.iu97. 
867; Ware’s Antiquities, L 462; Foster’s Ahunni 
Ozoa. 1600-1714; Wooffk Athens QzoiLiL 841 ; 
WmisBid’e Bseinent Welehnen. pp. 626-6 ; 
wril’s Ireisad under the Tndont hi. 328-61 ; 
Ryao’e Obunij of Oniov; Aiehdsllls Penafe, 
rit 247.1 A F. P. 


MEREDITH, Sib WILLIAM 1700), 

S , third andlast baronet of Henbuiv, 
was son of Amos Meredith (1686- 
Chester city, by^ Anne St. John, 
his second wife. He mstrioulated at C^ist 
Church, Oxford, on 24 March 1742-3, when 
aged 18, and was created D.C.L.on 14 April 
1749. In 1762 the title and family estates 
descended to him by the death of w grand- 
father, Sir William Meredith, the second 
baronet. He sat in parliament for Wigan 
from 1764 to 1761, and for Liverpool mm 
1761 to 1780, when he withdrew from pabRo 
life, though at the election in 1784 a small 
number of votes was cast for him. When 


young he inclined to Jaoobitism, but soon 
became an active whig, and was numbered 
among the followers of Lord Rockingham. 
He tooka leadiim part in the proceedings con- 
nected with Wifites, and bis ipeeches are in- 
cluded in the published volumes of Sir Henry 
Cavendish’s shorthand notes of the debates. 


When the Rockingham ministry was formed, 
Meredith became a lord of the admiralty 
(Augput 1766), and be remained in office for 
a short time after its fall ; but at the close of 
November 1766 he resigned his post. In the 
following March be zealously struggled to 
effect an alliance of the followers of Rock- 


ingham with those of George Grenville, and 
for some years was one of the most active 
leaders of the opposition. Horace WalTOle 
describes him as ’ inflexibly serious and of 
no clear head ; yet practice formed him to a 
manner of speaking that had weight. He 
was, I believe, an honest man, though not 
without personal views.’ In 1771 he brought 
in a bill for repealing a clause in the Nullum 
Tempus Ant, by which rights and titles 
acquired under grants or letters patent from 
the crown can be prosecuted with effect 
within a certain time, and it waa carried 
against the government for some stages, but 
was ultimately rejected. He waa even less 
successful in hb attempt in Fehru^ 1773 
to abolish the subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles which was imposed on members of 
the universities. Mucn to his credit he in- 


terfered in March 1771, at considerable risk 
to his own person, to protect Lord North 
from the violence of the mob^ and that 
minister acknowledged the conrteey by be- 
stowing a benefice on his brother, the Rev. 
Theophilus Meredith. A little later his 
poaition in the honse was that of leadsr of 
very amall squadron* of personal AIp 
lowers, tad he was supposed * hj the Book- 
iaghsai party to leen to Ike conrt’ On the 
dismisMil of Ohsrles Janes Fobl tnFefatnaiy 
1774, his Bsme wn neatioaedtetMvaetrit 
lordsbty of the uossniyi aad la Ike assci 
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month be kused hands * as comptroller of < 
the honsehold and prhr councillor/ when ; 
Horace WalpolecsllM him * that fluctuatinff ] 
patriot who nas broken with all parties and 1 
at last has dropped anchor at his own in* i 
teiest/ Meredith knew his own fhulte of 1 
diaracter, for in response to some compliments 
on this promotion he piteously remrred to 
his instability of mind. His reputation was 
now lost, and when he was ordered by the 
court not to visit the Duke of Gloucester, 
the kin^s brother, he was forced, though his 
particular friend, to acquiesce in the com- 
mand. He resided his post on pibiciple, 
early in December 1777, only to that 
he was treated by both sides with equal 
contempt.’ His career had been marked by j 
great extravagance, and in 1779 he was 
obliged to sell the family property at Hen- I 
buxT for 24,000/.^ At the dissolution of 1780 I 
he lost his seat in parliament, and dropped | 
into obscurity, but at the close of 1786 it was j 
rumoured that he would be appointed to assist ' 
William Eden (afterwards ^rd Auckland) 
[q. V.] in the commercial negotiations at Paris. 
Meredith died at Lyons, Fi^ce, 2 Jan. 1790. 
when it was mentioned that * the last an- 
nuity he sold was to M. Perigeux, the 
banker, who is probably one of the greatest 
gainers by his death.’ The baronetcy be- 
came extinct, for the announcement of his 
marriage on 17 Nov. 1747 to Miss Cheet- 
ham ofMellor, Derbyshire (Genf. Mag, 1747, 
p. 644), was a mistake. He had five sisters: 
one married the Hon. Frederick Vane ; an- 
other was the wife of Barlow Treoothick, 
lord mayor of London ; a third married, as 
her second husband, Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell. All his brothers-in-law were promi- 
nent politicians. His portrait, a half-length 
in oval frame, paintea by Daniel Gardner, 
was engraved by Thomas Watson, and pub- 
lished on 10 June 1778. 

When Charles Uoyd (1785-1778} (q. v.] 
published his * Defenoe of the Migon^ in 
the House of Commons on General War- 
rants,’ it waa answered anonymoudy by 
Meredith in * A Reply to the Defence of the 
Minority/ 1764 ; find edit. 1766. His other 
works were: 9. ^TheQuestioa stated whether 
the FMhcdders of Middlecexlost their light 
hj voting for Mr. Wilkes. In aLetter fim 
a MMsber of Parliament to one of his Con- 
atltuents,’ 1769. This was attacked hj the 
Rev. MathiniM Forster in *Aa Answer to 
aFaaqBhlotmililled’*The Question Stated*’ 
fanoauk ITWiand by Btaobetone in *A 
Letter to arWffliam Meredith,* to wU^ 
Merodith MBadwMi 8. <ALett«r to Dr. 


of Chatham on the Quebec Bill ’[anon.], 
1774, which produced ‘ A Letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith in answer to his last Letter to 
the Earl of Chatham’ [anon.], 1774. 6. < Pun- 
ishment of Death. Speech Sir W. Mere- 
dith, 18 May, 1777, m Committee on a Bill 
creating a new Capital Felony/ 1777 ; 8rd 
edit, of sixty thousand copies, 1881-2 ; 5th 
edit. 1881-2; another edit. 1883. Mer^ith 
is stated to have been * remarkably averse to 
punishments that reached the lives of crimi- 
nals.’ 6. ^Historical Remarks on the Taxa- 
tion of Free States ’ [anon], London, printed 
16 Nov. 1778 (thirty copies only). This was 
marked by learning and argumentative power. 

An account bv Meredith of a short tour 
which he made nom Lancashire into Scot- 
land is printed in the ’ Gentleman’s Magjs- 
zine/ 1766, pp. 166-9, 209-12; numerous 
speeches by nun are inserted in the same 
magazine, and in the volume for 1778, pp. 
21^17, is a letter from him on religious 
toleration. His report, assisted by the Hon. 
Constantine Phipps, afterwards Lord Mul- 
grave [q. v.l.of the speeches in the debate of 
27 Feb. 17/1, on his bill to repeal a clause 
in the Nullum Tempus Act, was printed in 
I that year, and embodied in * Hansard’s Par- 
liamenta^ Debates,’ xvii. 6-84. Letters 
^ are in Albemarle’s ’ Life of Lord 
Rockingham,’ ii. 64-5, and in ’ Hist. MSS. 
Comm.^ 6th Rep. App. p. 240 ; and John 
Jebb, M.D., F.R.S., addressed to him *A 
Letter on Subscription to the Liturgy and 
Thirty-nine Articles by an Engliwman,’ 
1772 (see Jebb’s Wo^k^ i. 228-62). 

[Ormerod's Cheshire, ed. 1882, iii. 660, 708 ; 
Kimber'e Baronetage, iii. 374-6; Gent. Mag. 
1790, pt. i. pp. 86-8, 272 ; Albemarle’s Rock- 
ingham, U. 28; GrenTille Papers, ii. 281-5, iv. 
218, 608; BuAe's Extinct Bmneteies, p. 682; 
Pink’s Lancashire Representation, pp. 200-2, 
284 ; Chatham Oomsp. it. 98, 108, 189, 262, 827 ; 
Almon’s Aneedotes, i. 80-2 ; Walpole’s Comsp. 
viL 164 ; Walpole's Qeoige 111, i. 860-74, ii 46, 
61-68, 804.7»iii. 168, 809-27, iv. 68-4, 91-fi, 116, 
878-4, 802«A; Walpole's Last Journali, i. 9-1 8, 
46-7,60, 186, 248, 892, ii. 170, 887-8; J. a 
Smilh’sPortiaits, iv. 1660 ; Miehols'sLit lUustr. 
iii. 188 ; Nicholi^s Lit Aniwd. viU. 810 ; Lsttsis 
of Juntas, Kos. 18, 80.] W. P. a 


Bfeolnicmo, by tlm Auilmr of ^’ThoQuist^ 
Ifeufe si,*” 1770. A * A Litlor to lAo B«1 


MERSDTDD (A 909PL Welsh prince. 
[Bee Mabxdudd am Owaui.j 

KSBXDYBD ab Bumiinr, Pbiboi ov 
P0WT8 (A 1182). [See Maimuim.] 

1IXBKDYT& fint Bumhi. 

VTLL B, 8 » WlL ll S M 1808-1878.] 

inniMB, FRAKCHB (1568-1641% dmiM 
tad uuthor. bom k 156A VM m oTnio^ 

Miiee or Meeie of Kirtmi m TAw. 
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eolnshiie. The fiainiW, whose name was ori- 
{rinally written^Atte Mepas/ wasof old stand- 
ing in the Fen dutriot, and in the fifteenth 
century it supplied Lincolnshire with mem- 
bers 01 parliament (1428, 1484, 1441) and 
high8heriif8(]487, 1447,1468,1485). Franois 
doubtless belonged to the branch settled at 
Auboum.* He claimed kinship with John 
Meres, highsheriff of the county in 1696, whom 
he visited at Auboum, and to whom he was 
indebted for pecuniary assistance in the early 
part of his career {Qoda Aritkmetiche^ Ded.) 

Meres graduated B.A. from Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in 1687, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1691. He was Incorporated in the 
latter degree at Oxford on 10 July 1593. In 
1697 he was living in London in Botolph 
^ Lane, and develops a strong interest in con- 
* temporary Engliw literature. In that year 
he preferred a successlesse suite to Maister 
Lawrence Meres of Yorke, sometimes of her 
Maieeties Counsell established for the North* 
{ih , ; cf. YorkB. Record Series, voL ii.) John 
Meres, the high sheriff, appears to have pro- 
mised him further means of support ir he 
chose to settle at Cambridge. But on 14 July 
1602 he became rector of wing in Kutlana, 
and kept a school there. He retained the 
living till his death on 29 Jan. 1646-7. ELis 
wife Maria died 2 May 1631, aged 64. An 
only son, Francis, bom in 1607 (B.A, Trinity 
College, Cambriage, 1628), was headmaster 
of Uppingham School 1641-1669. Meres, 
when entering his wife’s death in his parish 
register, records her virtues at length both 
in English and Latin. The son Francis 
was father of Edward Meres (B.A. 1679 
and M.A. 1083, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bri<te), rector of Wing 1688-00, 

Meres has been identified with the ^F. M.* 
who contributed verses to the * Paradise of 
Dainty Devices* in 1596. Charles FitsGeof- 
frey, in addressii^ to him a Latin poem in 
his * Affanise,’ 1601 (p. 62), describes him as 
Hheologus et poeta.* But it seems doubtful 
whether he is the ‘Francis Meares* who pre- 
fixed a Latin epigram to Randolphs ‘Jealous 
Lover,’ 1640. He mainly eonfiuM himself to 
prose. In 1597 he published a sermon entitled 
* Gk>ds Arithmericke,’ London (1^ Richard 
lohmes), to which a long and learned ‘ Epistle 
Nuneu^torie* to John Meres, the high 
sheriff, was prefixed (Brit. Mua.) Meres 
aoribed himself on the ritie-page as ‘ Maister 
of Arts in both tJahrexsitias mm Student in 
IMvinity.* 

Meres’s second and moat interesting pub- 
lioatkm was a oontribntion to a senes of 
volumes of eoUeeted ^pDphthsfSM. or senten- 
tknis reflections on moiali, rslimon, and 
litentnre, whkh wia inanfnratad by tho 


issue in 1697 of ‘ Politeuphuia: Wits Oom- 
monwealtb.* This work was ohi^y from 
the pen of Nieholae long, the puhliriker, 
although it is commonly assigned to John 
Bodenham [q. v J Meres's continuatdon was 
entitled ‘PUlacus Tamia^ Wits Treasury; 
being the second part of Wits Ocnnmon- 
wealth,’ London, by P. Short for C^thhert 
Barbie, 1596. It was entered on the ‘ Sta- 
tioners’ Register * 7 Sept. 1698. No copy of 
this edition seems to oontam Meres’s addM 


‘To the Reader,’ which figures in later Issues, 
and seems, on internal grounds, to have been 
written for the original publication. It pro- 
mises a third contribution to tibe series by an 
eminent scholar. 

MereSp who writes 6uphui«'tically, and 

E rides himself on his free nse of simu^ ao- 
nowledges obligations to numerous clasaioal 
writers and to the folio wiig Englirii authors : 
Hugh Broughton, Sir Phmp Sidney, Robert 
Greene, Foxe,Lyly, Sir John Harington, Wil- 
liam Warner, Capg^ve, and Thomas Play- 
fere [q. V.] The most attractive fsature of the 
volume is ‘ A Comparative Discourse of our 
English Poets with the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian Poets’ (ff. 279-89). Meres passes in 
review all English literary effort nom the 
time of Chaucer to his own day, briefly ooo- 
trasting each English author with a writer 
of like character m Latin, Gbeek, or Italian. 
In other sections, on ‘Hookes,’ ‘Reading 
of Booke8,’‘Philosopbie,’‘ Poets and Poetrie/ 
he makes casual references to contempo- 
rary English authors, and in his section on 
‘ Painting ’ and ‘ Music ’ he supplies a few 
comments on contemporary En^irii painters 
and musicians. He thus commemorates in 
all 126 Englishmen ; and his lists of Shake- 
speare’s works, with his commendation of 
the great dramatist’s ‘ fine filed phrase,’ and 
bis account of Marlowe’s death are kei ela§~ 
nci in English literary history. The work was 
reissued in 1634 as ‘Wits Commonwealth, 
the second part: ATrea8urieofDimDe,Moral, 
and PhylosopUcal Similes, generally usefoL 
but more particularly for the use of schools,’ 
London, 1684, 12mo. A titleqMige,eimved 
John Droeshout [q. v,], and dated 1686, 
was prefixed to the unsold of this 

edition, end describes tbe work ss ‘ WitU 
Acsdemy. ATressurieofOouldsnSsnteiioet, 
Similiss, snd Exsmplss. Set Ibrth olieefiBiy 
in the benefits of young SehoUers, London, 
nrinled iivr Ridmio Boyscon.* Theposssges 
deaUng with EUsabelhsa literatitfe were 
prbted in HssWmod's ‘ OritM Essm,’ In 
^Bhikqww ABiiilottBoolm’^swglite 
Soe.), pt i. pp* 164 sq*. 1874^ anflln AfM 
'Engltth Oemer,’ iL M sq, 

IStnwhOo a thM uoloaiOdrilioiMiii^af 
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which * PalUdb Tamia’ was the second, ap- 
Deaied in 1699 aa ^Wits Theater of the 
LittU World,’ fhr which Nicholas Ling was 
agfun resMnsible. A fourth Tolume was 
* Palkdis jPalatium. Wisedoms Pallace, or 
the fourth part of Wits Oomznonwealth ’ 
(London, bj G. Elde for Francis Burton, 
1904. 8 t(^; a unique copy belongs to Sir 
Charles Isham of Lamport. This part is 
ascribed in the 'Stationers’ Eegisters,’ iii. 
264, to William Wrednot. 

Meres also published translations, probably 
made through the French, of two religious 
works ^ the Spaniard, Luis de Grenada. The 
first, ' Granados Derotion, exactly teacining 
how a Man may truely d^icate and denote 
himself ynto Godf’Lon^n (E. Allde forOuth- 
bert Burbie), 1598, 12mo, was dedicated to 
Will Sammes of the Middle Temple, from 
London, 11 May 1698. The second, 'Sinners 
Ghude, A Works contayning the whole Regi- 
ment of Christian Life,’ London f R. Field for 
Edward Blount), 1614, 4to, was aedieated to 
Sir Thomas Egerton under date 10 May 1698. 

Another imnois Meres, with whom the 
diTine is sometimes confused, died in 1667, 
and belonged to an elder branch of the family. 
He was son of Thomas, the disinherited elder 
son of one Sir John Meres, whose younger son, 
Anthony, founded the Auboum branch to 
which the divine belonged. This Francis was 
father of Anthony (£ 1617), a prosmrous 
merchant of Lincoln, whose son, Kobert 
Meres, D J). (1696-1662), was chancellor of 
the cathedral of Lincoln j[from 1681), vicar 
of Tempsfofd, Bedfordshire, and rector of 
Hougham-cum-Blarston. Dr. Robert Meres 
had a son. Sxn Thomas Mbrbs (16S6-171M, 
who was knighted 11 June 1600, was M.r. 
for linooln mm 1669 to 1710, and a com- 
missioner of the admiralty from 1679 to 1684. 
He became prominent as a whig politician. 
Pepys admind his good sense as a speaker 
(JMeiy, 2 Jan, 1666-7). On the accession of 
James 11 he assumed an attitude of stubborn 
resistance to the king’s poli^ of religious 
toleration. At the opening oi the first par- 
liaflMnt of the vsign us name and that or Sir 
Jamee Trevor were prseented for the ipeaker- 
ehip to the king, who at onoe chose the Utter 
(BaAiioroir,AtiMMf.pp. 197,212). Onl July 
1685 Mmeeacughtto peas through parlUment 
ahUl to oompslall foreigners aettled in Eng- 
land to edcpt the English UturiQr (£»«af 
file JfordH eA Jemopp. iU. 18(K^ By his 
wifo, AnM, da««htor 5 »r Efemnns ds U 
FoataiaiL to left three eons, Thomaa, John, 
andWillism. Itoddestaonwasdiainheiitad, 
end wee ftiher of John Meres fq.?.] The 
leeend eon, 8U John Meiee, FjCfi., one of 
the efac derim in ehen^i wee high sheriff 


of Lincolnshire in 1716, and was author of 
'The ^uity of Parliaments and PubUck 
Feith vindiimted, in answer to [Sir Richard 
Steele’s] GrisU of Property, and addressed to 
the Annuitants ’ (1720, two editions). He 
died unmarried in 1786. 

[Infonnation kindly supplied by the Rev. C. 
Bern rector of Wing ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon., ed. 
Bhas, i. 268; E. Peace’s English Ohnrch Furni- 
ture, 1866, pp. 34-^ ; A. B. Msddison’s Lincoln- 
shire Wills, 1506-1600 pp. 55, 2nd ser. 1600-17 
pp. 148-50; E. Deacon’s Family of Meres, Bridge- 
port, Connecticnt,U.8.A., 1891 ; Hunter's Choms 
Vatnm, in MS. Addit. 24489, p. 265; Brit. Mus. 
Gat.; information kindly fnrnished by R. £. 
Graves, esq., of the British Museum.] S. L. 

MERES, JOHN (1698-1761), printer and 
journalist, son of l^omas, the disinherited 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Meres (1635-1716) ■ 
[see under Mebbs, Fbahois, ad was 
bom in London in 1608, and apprenticed 
by hU father, on 9 Feb. 1712, to William 
St^hens, printer. A kinsman, Hugh Meres 
or Meere, was already in the printing busi- 
ness, and was also a director of the Sim 
Fire Insurance, for which he printed the 
'British Mercury,* and subsequently the 
'Historical Register’ (1716-88\ the esti- 
mable precursor of the ' Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ; ’ the ' Register ’ was hU private enter- 
prise firom 1721 onwards. In October 1719 
Hugh Meres commenced issuing a new daily 
I paper, the ‘ Daily Post ’ (1719-71 ), and in Sep- 
I tember 1722 ha started the 'British Journ^’ 

I which dUtinguished itself by its denuncia- 
tions of the South Sea promoters. Hugh 
I Meres died 19 April 1723, but his business 
' passed entire into the hands of his widow, 
Cassandra, until her death in February 1726. 
It passed then into the hands of the daugh- 
ters hushan^ Richard Nutt (1694-1780), 
who started in December 1727 the 'London 
Eveniim Post.’ It was this jmper, which for 
j a timamstanced all its daily rivals, that John 
I Mama came to direct in 1737. Meres, who 
aeems to have become partner in all Nutt’s 
anterprises and ultimately sole manager of 
them, took up his abode m the Old Bailey, 
dropped the ' EUstorioal Register,’ and de- 
votaa himself to the newapaper, which he 
carried on aide by aide with the ' Daily Post,* 
the imprint on both journals being ' printed 
for John Meres.* He was imprisoimd for tea 
weeks in 1740 for paaring some remarks upon 
aa act of partiament dealing with the pro- 
viaioB trade, sad ia 1745 to unwarily ex- 
p ote d to Fialdiog*a in the 

^Jacobito Journal’ byra higli-flying and 
baralT ocaosalad Jaocdiito toadanoioi. In 
1764 tto ' Bveniag Boat* publulicd a leatcr 
I tto govunuBoali and on 10 July 
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1765 Bicliard Nutt, the printer, was defendant 
in an action for libel, waa found guilty, sen- 
tenced to stand in the pillory, and heavily 
fined. Ten years later Meres was mulcted 
140/. for mentioning the name of a noble- 
man in his paper. Meres died in 1761, and 
left the business to his eon by his wife ^rah 
Robinson '(married 2 June 1782), also named 
John, by whom the * Daily Post ’ was dis- 
continued in 1772. The * London Evening 
Post ’ survived until the death of Nutt in 
1780. 

Nichols confuses John Meres with Wiir 
LIAM Meabs {Jl. 1722), a London publisher, 
son of Leonard Meers of Faversham, Kent, 
mariner. Made free of the Stationers* Com- 
pany 6 Oct. 1707, he* opened an ofiice at the 
• Lamb without Temple Bar,* and issued in 
1722 an edition of Holinshed's *Ohronide’ at 
6/.; Defoe’s* Moll Flanders/ drd edit.; Lud- 
low’s * Memoirs;* and Splman*^ English 
works. On 23 Nov. 1732 he was committed 
to the custody of a messenger for publishing 

* A Philosophical Dissertation on Death/ by 
Count de Passereau and John Morgan {Omt, 
Mag. 178^. William Mears is twice men- 
tioned in rope’s *Dunciad’ (bk. ii. 1. 126, and 
bk. iii. 1. 28). He compiled a useful catalogue 
of English plays (London 1713, 4to, with 
continuation, 1716^ and in 1734 published 

* Lives of the Princes of the House of Orange.* 
His son William was apprenticed to him in 
1727. 

[The Family of Meres, a paper bv Mr. Edward 
Deacon, Bridgeport, Conn. 1891 ; Nichols’s lit. 
Anecd. i. 62, 311-12, iii. 738, viii. 481; Fox 
Bourne's English Newspapers, i. 68; Knight 
Hunt’s Fourth Estate; Gent. Mag. 1766, p. 826; 
Lowe's Engl. Theatr. lit. p. 286.] T. fi. 

MEREWETHER, HENRY ALWORTH 
(1780-1864), aenmt-at-law, bom in 1780, 
was eldest son of Henry Merewethsr of Caine, 
WBtdiiie. AyoungerDrothtr,Rrancii(1784- 
1864),wasweU]aunrBastheiectorofC61eor- 
tOQ, a liviim to wMch be was presented by his 
friend Sir (ieorge Beaumont in 1813. Henry 
was educated st Reeding school under Dr. 
Valpy, wee called to the bar 6 May 1609, 
was created serisaitt-at-law 25 June 1627, 
end became kin^aeounsel with patentofpiu- 
oedenoe in Htli^ term 1663. He practised 
on the we s tern oiieait with rnneh enec iwi 
MerewetlMrwse enpoiatedieooiderof Beidr 
ing, and wie ettomeygenaal to Adaleidn 
gueen^dowagsr. Hereoeived the degvee ef 
DlO Ji. from the univenity of Qcfeid on 
IS June 1639. 

He wee eleetedtown^derimf London on 
28 Jane 1612^ by n augori^of 
votes, in eoemtition with William Mi- 
child, thiiih^heiliff of asathwv^ 


accepting this appointment he relinquished 
an inoome of over 6,000/. at the bar. It is 
said by those among the corporation who 
knew him that the office of town-clerk had 
never bemi filled with such dignity as in his 
time. He appeared on behalf of the corpora- 
tion in the court of chaneezy and elsewhere 
on several oocasions, and dmended their in- 
terests with great learning and abiHfy. He 
resigned the office of town-clerii on 10 Feb. 
1859, and died at his family seat, CastleAeld, 
near Caine, Wiltshire, on 22 July 1864, in 
his eighty-fourth year. 

Merewether was twice married, and left 
several children. His eldest son, Henry 
Alworth (1812-1877\ was recorder of De- 
vises and a bencher ot the luner Tem]^. His 
youngest son, Sir WillisMI Ijockyer Mere- 
wether, is separately noticed. 

The seijeant’s prinoipalVork is *The His- 
tory of the Boroughs and Municipal Corpora- 
tions of the United Kingdom,^ written in 
comunction with Archibald J<^n Stephens, 
and published in three octavo volumes in 
1886. He also wrote : 1. * A New Intern 
of Police^* 8vo, London, 1810. 2. * A Sketch 
of the mstory of Boroughs, and of the Cor- 
porate Right M Election,^ 8vo, London, 1822. 
3. * Rqport of the Case of the Borough of 
West AX)oe,* 8vo, London, 1828. 4. *An 
Address to the l^ng, the Lords, and Com- 
mons on the Representative Constitution 
of England/ Svo, London, 1680. 6. *The 
Speech ... at the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons against the Bill intituled An Act to 
make Temporary Provision for the Govern- 
ment of J amaioa,* 8vo, London, 1889. 6. * The 
Speech . . . upon the Claim of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests to the Sea- 
shore, Ac.,* Svo, London, Dublin, 1860. 

[Gent Mag. 1864, pt. IL pp. 898-4; City 
Press, 80 Juy 1864, p. 4 ; Foster'e Alomni 
Ozon. ; Burke’s JAaded Oeatiy, 6th edit., 1671 ; 
Haydn’e Book of Dignitiee, 1890, pp. 4^ 417 ; 
Brit. Mae. Get] C. W-u. 

MEREWETHER, JOHN (1797-1860), 
dean of HerefbiA son of John Misewothor 
of Hiaddaod, Wtttahim^ waa horn at Manh* 
2 bU, Qhrooaslemldfe, In 1707^ Hk iither 
was a flMst-umiidsoB of fho John iMete- 
««te«roSSii(ieB^17Si) who attandwl 
Biahcqp Kfli ia hio hot illQ— r oad oAom 
4oiiguaraMRiadWnBMaH«wnai,ofaad> 
m of iMO Wahom aad anthor oftho 
•Short Aeaont of Ui>»' m& Ho 
WModiotart eopSaaf SM^MatHaatrAl. 
wnrtS ]|«owotllir[ai«.l J«hn ■rtii i w i am 

BJ). ted Old. 
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thfl Buto of fialubttiy^ and aenred curaciea &C .9 are from Merewethefa own drawinga. 
at Qai}nfl^aoi|Doraetyand Hampton, Middle- Merewether died at Madelev Ticaram on 
sex# lIThm lit Hampton he was instrumental 4 April I860, and was buried in the lady- 
in bmlding a <^pelof ease at Hampton Wiok, chapel of Hereford Oathedral. The five 
aaad attracted the favourable notice of the laiiMt windows at the east end of the min- 
Bttke of Olaoenoe, afterwards WiUiam IV, ster were fitted with stained glass to his 
then residing at Bushey. EEe was chaplain memory with the insertion ‘In Memoriam 
to the Hnehesr of Clarence,afterwards Queen Johamxis Merewether, S.T.P. eedesie Heref. 
Adelaida, in 1824. In 1828 he was pre- dectuii, quo strenuo fautore huiussaermfisdis 
sented by the lord chancellor to the living restitutio feliciter est inchoate.’ By his 
of New Itadnor, and in 1832, on the promo- wife Maiw Ann Baker, of Wiley, Wiltshire, 
tion of the Hon. Edward Ghray to the bishop- Merewether had six sons and thr^ daughters, 
ric, he succeeded him as dean of Hereford Mrs. Merewether died on 17 June 1879, aged 
On 18 Jan. 1838 William IV appointed him 71. 

one of the drauty clerks of tlm closet, and [Gent. Mag. 1860, i. 686, 662; G. Y. Cox’s Be- 
asked Lord Melbourne to have a care for his oolWloDe, p. 842 ; Jones’s Hereford Cathedra] 
advancement. In 1886 he was instituted to and City, 1868, p. 74 ; Havergsl’s Fasti Here- 
to vicarage of Mi^eley, Shropshire, but to foxden^ 1869, p. 41 ; Ann. 1860, p. 217;. 
his bitter disappointment was p«MM»ed over Guardian, 10 April 1860; Illnstr. Lond. News, 
again and again as vacancies occurred on the 1689» >• 24 7 (po rtrait).] T. S. 

episoopal bench. In 1847 he was a strenu- MEBEWETHEE, Sin WILLIAM 
oua opponent of the election of ^nn Dick- LOCKYER (1825-1880), Indian military 
ton Hmpden [q. v.] to the see of Hereford, officer and administrator, son of Seijeant 
After a fniitless memorial to the queen, he Henry Alworth Merewether [q. v.], was 
announced to Lord John Russell, pime mi- bom m London on 6 Feb. 1825. Educated 
nister, in a letter of great length (22 Dec.), at Westminster Sdiool, and destined for the 
his intention of votmg against Hampdens military profession, he entered the Bombay 
election in the chapter meeting, and ne re- army as a second lieutenant in March 1841. 
oeived in reply the iMonio note : ‘ Sir, I had He served with the 21st regiment of native 
the honour to receive your latter of the 22nd in&ntry during the Sind campai^ of 1843, 
inst. in which you intimate to me your in- and was present at the battle of Hyderabad, 
tention of violating the law.* Merewether Appoints afterwards to the irregular horse, 
finally refused to uiz the seal of t^ dean stationed on the north-west border of Sind, 
and chapter to Uw document recording the he was reoalled to his old regiment for ser- 
bish<m*s Ibitnal deotion (see his letter of vice in the southem Maratha country, but 
jusritoatio n in Tmat^ 1 Jan. 1848; d WaZr rejoined the frontier force in 1847, eventu- 
rouiJD(fe pflard John HumhU, 1891, i. 498, aUy (1859) to become its commandant, in 
and ‘ The Omo of Dr. Hampden,' and succesaion to Oeneral John Jacob [q.v.l 
Ztfol 1848). His distinguished services during this penoa 

Merewether, wto was an enthusiastic local dt twelve years wars namerous. In 1847, 
antiquary, was aleoted F.S.A. in 1836, and withonehniadredandthirtyMUireeSindhoiBe- 
oommunicatedto the 'Arohmologia* accounts man, he defeated a body of aeven hundred 
of disooveries made during dw restoration Bhugtia, Baluch marandera who had been 
of Hecuferd oathedral. In this work he tocfic proclaimed outlaws, infiieting upon them a 
a feeding and moat valuable, beoeuee strictly severe ohaslieement, which helpM to secuie 
oonaervative,pert. In 1848 he issued en in- the p e rm aae n tpe i ceofthafipentier. Inl848-9 
teiesling *8letetaewt cn the OondiliciLand he wee aeoan d in command of Sir Oeoige 
Oiseamslinces of the Oathedral Cfeuoh of Mefeotaa's detechmwitof Bind hoses, strving 
HseeiwdL' with notes on the siBgiae and SB- wiMi Ihaarmy of tha Pngab, and wee pso- 
oiilent iliaa tT eli o ne of dm timn oanffition of emit at tho efega and a niwndar of Multfei, 
dmatnmtttsa TfihlnMMlfoontributaddOQI lhabii^cf0^iil,endoooupadonofPeali4r 
tolhoveoleeation band. Ha waa an aaeivu wm. linl656»duringQMiawfjaeoli%alwBiict 
mo nibarof tibaimdiytegi^ in Pimda, ha waa lA in chai ga of th e Sind 

SZTwSk in WHtAfee, coaiiumwniey^ aSSr^ m ^ lien of tribes^ bySi^SSinn- 
the peetbuaiani palBaatfan In Mil of the lion of tsoofo ante bieooni^ Hia own 
‘IKarrofoIfeanf bein g an AaoeanI of the smell Ibmo, Aough num o rw in U y augmented 
Euminhim rfBaCyHgl andof verioue endliaiy omliy, bad bean pnmtiaaDy 
JtaiQwaandatlmvImttwnAiontboDowns wunbened Im tb a a aoem iBB of m tfw i itwnrfb y 
ef NofIb worn* fbe gletoe Wndiiri^ esUfen. 

Hmm mmaim, linfc OM. ki im MmmNAm wm 
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nominated militi^ aecntaxy to the goTem- 
m«nt of Bombay in 1861, and political agent 
at AdeninlSGo. In the last post he nndef^ 
took actiye operations against the Fudhli 
ArabSi who sought to intercept the supplies 
of jgr^ and foM provided for the garriscm 
by the inhebitants of the interior. These 
operatiims, though sub^uently approved by 
government, were, owing to tm urgency of 
the case, carried out by Merewether on his 
own personal responsimlity. It afterwards 
fell to his lot to negotiate with King Theo- 
dore of Abyssinia ; and on the outbreak of 
war with that potentate he took command 
of the pioneer force despatched from Bom- 
bay in September 1867, and rendmd other 
valuable assistance to (^eral Lord Napier, 
oommander-in-chief of the expedition. For 
these services he was made K.O.SJ., and 
received the thanks of puUament (1868). 
Appointed chief commissioner in Sind in 
June 1867, it was not until July in the fol- 
lowing year that he could be spared to take 
up the appointment. In 1876 he return^ 
home to take his seat in the council of India. 
He died on 4 Oct. 1880. ^ A genmus, open- 
hearted companion and sincere friend, Mere- 
wether was universally popular, and was 
generally admowledged to tie a true soldier, 
a shrewa politician, and an enlightened ad- 
ministrator. In IBM he manied Harriett, | 
youngest daughter of J. Dale, esq.* of Oolee- 
hUl, Warwickshire. He left a widow and j 
thmsons. 

[Annual Eegister. 1880; Proe. Boy. Geogr. 
Soe. 1880 ; Bombay Government Gasette, 1847 ; 
private information.] F. J. 0. I 


MSBFYN Fbtch, i.e. Fsboklev (d. I 
844), Welsh prmce,suc(Beeded to the lordship | 
d Anglesey (with, pomibly, other adiMent 
districts), on the failure of the male fine of 
Maelgwn Qwynedd with the death of Hy- 
wriL m S26. He was the son of Qwiiad ab 
EUdyr.a descendant of Llywardi HOn [q. v.] 
Aoooiding to the twelftlHMBtary poem en- 
titled *Oyfoeu Myrddm a Gwend^dd ei 
Ohwaer,* oe came * from the land of Manaw ’ 
{Mwftjfnm Anhmokgp, 2nd edit. p. 110), 
whra Skene eoa j e c tnaes to be Manaw 
dodk, OB the baadfei of the Forth (iW 
Ameitmi Aoeoraiag 

to the modern antheritiee ( O new ri e w Jfrnf ; 

— — - ■ - jr% a * »• 1.^ 


Cauhvabawc) he became prince in ^ 
cf his wife, BvHt, desmsc cf Ojim 
Thidaefbwy* BvtoldiirMilMisrai 
speak cf has ea the eon cf Qnien’c 
Sm^bimmad JHhB ce ftkcilif 
jri 6810 , riven in fy -nre d S T^ b^ 160 ; 


viii. 87). This is more consistent with the 
Welsh law of inheritance, which in certain 
cases recognised a claim through a mother, 
hut never one derived from a wife (see 
the sections treating of ^mamwys’ (ma- 
ternity) in the Reoora edition of the * Welsh 
Laws^. The same authorities which apeak 
of Esyllt as Merfyn*a wife call him the son 
of Nest, daughter of Oadell, the last but 
one of the princes of Powys of the older 
line. Jesus Coll. MS. 20 is ^hably right 
in makinjg Nest Mein’s wife and the 
mother of^odri the Great. Many modem 
writers style Merfyn king of Man, but this 
is merely an ill-grounded inference from the 
passage m the * Oyfoesi ’ quoted above, which 
speaks, it should be noteA not of ^ynys,’ 
hut of * ttr Manaw.* 

Of Merfrn*s reign nothing is tmown. The 
traditional name *0amvm* Iiyustice *) 

£ ‘ven him in one manuscmt of the Welsh 
awB (Ancient Lawe qf Wales, edit. 1841, 
i. 842) shows that his rule was not acemted 
without demur ; neverthriess, he founded a 
family which supplied both North and South 
Wales with princes until the conquest of 
Edward L 

[Annales Cambrim, Bolls ed. ; pedigrees in 
Hiffl MS. 8850 and Jesus CoU. MS. 20.1 

J. kL. 


MERICK. [SeeMBBBioxandMBTBXOK*] 

MKRTTON or MSRYTON, GEOBGE, 
D.D. (d. 1624), dean of York, was bora in 
Hertfordshire, probably^at Braughing. His 
father was a tenant of Thomaa Howard, first 
earl of Suffolk (1661-1686) [o. v.], who inhe- 
rited estatea inHertfoidshirenom his mother, 
and he himself wss bora under the earl’s roof 


(Mbbxxov, I^nstie to Sermon d i7o5»7tft«). 
He was educated at St. John’s Uollege, Cam- 
bridge, graduated B.A. in 1664-6, M.A. in 
168$ and was cm 4 July 1669 elect^ fellow 
of Qaeen’s College. Them he filled the post 
of junior bursa^ 1686-6, senior bnisar 1696-7, 
•ndpraoeeded BJD.in 1696,S]id DJ).tt 1601. 
During his msidence at Oambridge he made 
known his adherence to dumdi establish- 
ment by frequent discoiriona ca emmomss 
which he bald witb Thcmaa Brightmsn 

He 

was coUaled le the meteny cf in 

SirfU It AtdhUilwf mSli^ 

ma to the desnenr cf 

(■wwly hdd ia wrinHlka vbk tb» iw- 
torrtwMMiTUW. Bt'm* md* dtipi 

feric mVMiim 1113* Wii p** 

<f IMHfiNpea art lwofal 

1U»- 
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signed Hadldgh in 1618, and dying on 
28 Dec. 1624, was Imried in York OathedraL 

Meriton married Manr Bands, grand- 
daugliter of Henry Bands, bisliop of Lmcoln, 
by whom he had several children, whose 
baptisms are recorded in the registers of Had- 
leigh. 

Be published : 1. * A Sermon of Nobilitie,* 
London, 1607. 2. * A Sermon of Repent- 
ance,’ London, 1607. 8. * A Sermoi^ieached 
before the Giweral Assembly at Glasgow,’ 
London, 1611. 4. 'The Christian Man’s 

Assuring House, and a Sinner’s Conversion,’ 
London, 1614. 

[Dugdale's Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665, p. 
107 ; Lansdowne MS. 084, f. 20 ; Fullei’s Ghnr^ 
Hist. 1656, bk. x. p. 40; Neweourt’s Bepert. 
ii. 68; Pigot's Haoleigh, pp. 276-7; Drake's 
Eboracum, pp. 610, 669, 666; Davy's Athense 
Suffolc. (Add. MS. 18166, f. 208).] B. P. 


MERITON or MEBRITON, GEORGE 
(1684-1711), legal and miscellaneous writer, 
bom in July 1684, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Meriton (1606-1662), second son of 
George Meriton [<}. v.l, by nis wife Grace, 
daugWr of Francis Wneht of Bolton-upon- 
Swale, Yorkshire. He inherited the paternal 
estate at Castle Leavington, Yorkwire, in 
1662, studied law, and became an attorney 
or ' practiser of the oommon law * at North- 
allerton in Yorkshire. On the title-pane of 
his ' Abridgment of the Irish Statutes ’ he is 
described as barrister-ab-law, but his name 
cannot be found in the books of the Inns of 
Court of London or Dublin. After 1684 he 


left England and went to Ireland, and in 
the autumn of 1700 had the degrMof LL.B. 
conferred upon him by the university of DuIh 
lin, He died in Duhlm in 1711. By his wife, 
Marv, dsu^ter of John Palliser of Kirkby 
Wiixe in Yorkehire, he had five aona end 
one daughter. His ddeat son, Thomae, bom 
in Ootobw 1667. was admitted a etadrat of 
GrayhIaii,Loaaon,oBl7Juttel676. George, 
the eaoond eon, bora in 1660 l who entered St. 
John'e OoUege, Cambridge, 18 June 1678, 
died in Oembrim on 14 Aug. 1680, and wee 
buriedin All Saints* Ohurch. JdbB,thetl^ 
son, bom at Kirkby WIska, was edaoeted 
at Northalkiton aal Christ’s OoUaga, Oam- 
brite (admitted 80 June 1662), ana gradu- 
atea&A.lnl688. Liika,hiefetlNriiaxeoutor, 
Ohailea, and Xathwine ware mentioned in 
Meiilonb wHLmado 26 8^1701 and prosad 
18 MarehIm. Hiesmeui^mdlum. 
Mmilcm wae ^tha twd y no>da» j udictone 
and « • « asaat esSeasMM brother 


.’to whom nwmai Mmitmi ra.T.]iha 
diamatfel dadieated hli tm oa d T *Lofo and 
War’inldSK AKhao^thowt&aror 


books on law, his most noticeable work is a 
curious humorous poem, ' The Praise of York- 
shire Ale,’ the scene of which is laid inNorth- 
allerton. To this is added 'A Yorkshire Dia- 
logue in its Pure Natural Dialect,’ and ' An 
Alphabetical Clavis, unfolding the meaning 
of the Yorkshire Words made use of in the 
aforegoing Dialogue.’ The work, which is 
of no small merit, was published under the 
initials ' G. M., gent.,’ in London 1668, York 
1688, London 1684, York 1686 and 1697. 
Newsam in his 'Poets of Yorkshire’ ascribes 
it to Giles Morrington, an error repeated in 
Ingledew’s * History of Northallerton,’ p. 887, 
where the greater p^ of the poem is given. 
In Boyne’s ' Yorkshire Library ’ it is ascribed 
to George Merrington. 

Meriton’s other published works include: 
1. ' Laud-Lords Law,’ London, 1665, 1669 
(8rd edit.), 1681, 1697 (6th edit.) 2. 'A 
Touchstone of Wills,’ London, 16^, 1671, 
1674. 8. ' A Guide for Constables, Church- 
wardens,’ Ac., London, 1669, 1681 (7th 
edit.) 4. ' Anglorum Gesta, or a Brief His- 
tory of England,’ London, 1676, 1678. 6. 'A 
Geographical Description of the World,’ 
London, 1674 (2nd edit.), 1679 (8rd edit.) 

6. 'The Parson’s Monitor,’ London, 1681. 

7. ' Nomenclatura ClerioaliA* London, 1685. 

8. 'A Guide to Surveyors of the High Ways,’ 
London, 1694. 9. ' Immorality, D^ucbery, 
andProfanenessExposed,’ London, 1698 (2ud 
edit.) 10. 'An Abridgment of the Irish 
Statutes, from the third Year of the Reign 
of King Edward II . . . with an Abridgment 
of English Statutes enacted since Sir £d- 
wsxd Poyning’s Law relating to the King- 

I dom of Ireland,’ Dublin, 17(X); London, 1724. 

I The work was acknowledge^ used by N. 

! Robbins, who published 'An &Mct Abridg- 
I ment of ell the Iridi Statutes ’ in Dublin in 


1786. 11. ' An Abridgment of the Act of 
Psrliament for the better Execution of His 
Midesty’s Declaration for the Settlement of 
. . . Ireland, 14 A 16 Gar. 11, ’Dublin, 1701. 

A manusoripV Briefs History or Account, 
shewing hows People did Traffioke in the 
World nefeve the Invention of Money,’ Ac., 
bjQeom Meriton is in the ^tieh Mueeum 
(Addit. MS. 10401). In < Notes and Queries, 
ear. t, 480l te eeoribed to Meriton the 
anthonhhpof * llieoeUenee, or a Obiwfv Col- 
leot&on ofwiii and Ingenlooe Sayings.’ Ac,, 
London, 1694, hut this was the work 01 On j 

rDMdd. 1 i yauntm IMS, 

l(W8 l^ M<qMI<M[,S rtWRT.SM -l{ IMI» 

SUiMnv^t AlilMrfi Diet 0t Ub; 

HMliCMotlte. 
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of Trin. GoU. Dublin; Admisnon Beg. of Christ’s 
ColL Gambr. tof the master; will in Publio 
Beeord Office, Dublin; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. V. 284.] B. P. 

MERTTOK. JOHN (1686-1704), divine, 
was the son or Richard Meriton North- 
allei^n in Yorkshire, and was bom in 16^. 
He Vas educated first at a j^rivate school at 
Danby Wiske, and was admitted sizar of St. 
John’s Colley, Cambridge, on 18 Oct. 1662, 
but at that time took no degree. On 9 Jan. 
1665-6 he was presented, on the recommen- 
dation of Oliver Cromwell, lord protector, to 
the rectory of St. Nicholas Aeons, London 
(LamJbtth MS. 996, fol. 466). On 14 Julj 
1667 he was incorporated M.A. in the urn- 
versity of Oxford, and became an upholder of 
the presbyterian form of church government. 
He was made Sunday lecturer of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields shortly before the Restoration. 
On 26 Sept. 1660 he was created M.A. of 
Cambrige by royal mandate, and D.D. in 
1669. He signed the ' Humble and Grateful 
Acknowledgements of many Ministers in and 
about London ’ to the king for his conces- 
sions expressed in his declaration concerning 
ecclesiastical afiairs in November 1660. On 
18 July he was reinstituted to his rectory of 
St. Nicholas Aeons, which he resigned before 
1664. The church was burnt in 1666 and 
not rebuilt. Before the Act of Uniformity 
came into operation he opposed it strongly, 
but later on he himself conformed and re- 
tained his living. He was apjMinted to the 
rectory of St. Michael’s, GomhiU, on 28 March 
1 663, which he held till his death. He was 
rector of St. Mary Bothaw from 26 June 
1666 tni 1669; the church was destroyed 
in the great fire in the former year, and 
the parish was in 1669 annexed to that of 
St. Swithin’s, London Stone. He was also 
lecturer of St. Mary-at-ELill from 1661 to 
1688. Wood (AtAenof, vol. iv. col. 722) 
spcMsks of him as having been deprived of the 
lectureship of St. Olave’s, SouthwarliL * for 
fimaticism,’ but an inspection of the * Vestry 
Minutes’ of the pariah shows that the lec- 
turer removed in October 1683 was a Thomas 
Meriton appointed on 24 Sept. 1662. 

Meriton was one of the London rectors 
who remained at his post during the great 
nlague veer of 1666, and later om after the 
mof 1666, was very energetic in m arrange- 
ments for nnitingiielmildiim, and endowing 
the ci^ ehurolies. Two letteis of his to 
Sanoon on the eolge^ dated 167(J^ are in 
the Bodleian library (lanner MSB. xliv. IT. 
289, 243). Meriton appease to have been a 
popular preacher. (Jhhiv, 1649, iiL 

aAfir.lfyf though he epeeha of am aa^tlia 
olddnncs¥iiriton,’and* my old acgnaintaiios^ 


that dull feUow,’went to hear him (11 Nov. 
1666 and 19 May 1667), and pronounced that 
he ^ made a good eermon, and hath a etrange 
knack of a grav^ serious dsUveiy, which is 
very agreeable.’ Calamy (Own A^e, ii. 89) 
was in the habit of hearing him in 1688 
when the dissenting meetings were dosed, and 
I of sending his fathtf accounts of the sermons. 

Meriton died in December 1704, and was 
buried in the chancel of St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, on the 11th. His wife Efiiaabeth pre- 
deceased him in December 1680, and a son 
Thomas in June 1678. The registers of St. 
Michael’s record the baptisms of a daughter 
Elizabeth on 6 Deo. 1664, and of a son Row- 
land on 18 Oct. 1674, and the maniages of 
three daughters and of the son Rowland. 
The last named, dying in Deoecaber 1748, was 
buried at St. Micbael’s, Oomhill 
I He published: 1. ‘Cursf not the King,’ 
i anniversary sermon on the day of hnmilia- 
I tion for the 'horrid murder’ of Oharles I, 
London, 1660. 2. ' Of Obrist’s Humiliation,’ 
sermon printed in 'Morning Exercises,’ Lon- 
don, 1660 (new ed. 1844, voh v.) ; an out- 
line is given in Dunn’s ' Divines,’ pp. 210- 
211. 8. ' Religio Militis,’ London, 16/2. In 
Wood’s 'Fasti ’ (Bliss), on the authority of 
Grey, it is statea that he published 'Forms 
of Irayer for every Day in the Week, for the 
Use of Families.’ 

He must not be confused with two con- 
temporaries — an uncle and nephew— of the 
same name. John Meriton (b. 1629), the 
uncle, son of the Rev. Hen^ Meriton of 
S^ton, Huntingdon, gpradnated B. A. at Mag- 
dalene College, Uamteidge, in 1648, and M.A. 
in 1052; became vicar of St. Ives, Hunting- 
donshire, and chaplain to Heniy, earl of 
Arlington, lord chamberlain, and published: 
1. ' Ine Obligation of a Good Conscience to 
Civil Obedience,’ London, 1670. 2. ' Sermon 
before the King at Whitehall,’ London, 1677. 

The third John Meriton (1663-171^, the 
nephew of the former, was eon of Henry 
Meriton, rector of Oxburgh in Norfolk (1647- 
1707) and of Booghton in the same county 

a 077-88>, was eonoated at Oonville and 
line College, Cambridge ; became rector of 
Bo^hton in 1687, of CflUeoote in 1688, and 
of (hcbnrgh (on the death of hii iiither) in 
1707. A died in 1717. With his father 
he entered into co n trovory with the qnikeii, 
and look part in a eonfoienee between them 
and eome elenymen of the choroh of Eng- 
land, <m 8 Dee.1098 mWeetDereham Ohnseh 
in Noffolk. He pnhlldiad 'An Antidote 
against the Venom of Qaakeriem/ London, 
m. Smith (BAL ^faM-Oea heri m m, pp. 
66-9) gives a fist of the pe n a ^l e t e oeusd 
forth by the e ont iove my , uTSie Bodhien 
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Library (T^ner MS. 22 f. 6) is a letter from 
him to Dr. Homphrey Prideaux v.] at 
N0rwidi(d!at6d from Westminster IS March 
1698-0) respecting a petition againrt the 
q^tiakers, which it was in contemplation to 
present. 

[Moor’s Reg. of Admissions to St. John’s 
Ooil. &mbr. p. 108; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), Tol.ii. 
eol. 206; Dunn’s Dinnes, p. 210; Neweourt’s 
Repertorium, i. 448, 483, 606 ; Sylvester’s Beliq. 
Baxt. bk. i. pp. 264-6 ; Kennett’s Beg. p. 618 ; 
Registers of St. Miohad’s, Oornhill (HarL Soc.), 
pp. 42, 44, 68, 144, 148, 263, 266, 278, 296 ; 
Blomefleld’s Norfolk, vi. 00, 186, 198, 194, rii. 
802; Admission Registers of Gonville and Caius 
College per the Master, and of Magdalene ColL 
Oambr. per F. Pattriek, esq.; Cambr. Univ. Beg. 
]>or J. W. Clark, esq.] B. P. 

MERITON, THOMAS (J. 1068), dra- 
matist, born in 1688, was the second son of 
Thomas Meriton of Oastle Leavington, York- 
shire, and Grace, daughter of Francis Wright 
of Bolton-on-Swale, and so mndsonof George 
Meriton fq. t.], dean of York, and younger 
brother ot Geom Meriton [q. author of 
the * Praise of Yorkshire Ale.^ He was edu- 
cated at apriyate school at Danby Wiske, and 
admitted at the unusual age of four-and- 
twenty a sisar of St. John’s Oollege, Gam- 
bridM, 9 May 1662, B.A. 1666, M.A. 1669. 

Il^ublished two tragedies in 1668, * Love 
and War,’ dedicated to his brother, George 
Meriton, and 'The Wandrinff Lover,’ whi^, 
according' to the title-page, had been ' acted 
severall Umes privately at sundry places by 
the Author and his mends, witn mat ap- 
plause.’ I n the dedication to Francu W ^ht 
he mentions the fact that he had also written 
the ' Several Affairs,’ a comedy, and the 
' Chest Virgin,’ a romance, but that they were 
only shown to some private frienda ' Happy 
certainly,’ says Langbaine, ' were those men 
who were not reckoned in the number of his 
fkienda’ Langbaine describes him as ' oer- 
tainly the maaneet Dramatiok writer that 
ever produc’d.’ 

[Dngdsla's VisitaUoa of Yoriuhira (SarUss 
Soriety), p. 107 : J. S. B. Mayor’s Admi^as to 
81 . J<ma'i Ocdl^ 1080-1066, pt. i p. ISS; 
Gredaali Chatabr.; Laagbainek Aooouatof Eng- 
Ush Dram. Posta. p. 807.] Q. T. D. 

MSRIVALK HERMAN (1806-1874), 
under eeo r e t afjjibg India, bom 6 Nov. 1606^ 
at Ooekwood Houae, DawUah, Devonahira, 
was the eldeet of twelve bhIkbeQ of John 
Hewsan MjOri^ h. v.] by Louiea Heath, 
daugliUr of Joesph Dnny [q. v,1 

Henaan waa a Iny of enfeoiot^^ 
oily. He read the Latin acddsncs when four 
yearn old with hie g tan d Mh t hsr Dmiy. tm 
3 WNuty 1617 he wee eeni to Hemw to the 


house of his unde, Heniy Joseph Thomas 
Drury [q. v.] He took a l^h plm and was 
captiunm the school before he wassixteen. He 
read much in his uncle’s library and became, 
like his father, a good Italian s&olar. In the 
' Family Memonw ’ are printed long letters 
written by the boy to his father upon Tasso’s 
' Jerusalem Delivered ’ in 1819, and upon Gib- 
bon’s account of the Arian controversy in 
1820. He won all the school prises, and was 
taken W his father to see Coleridge at High- 
gate. He was entered at Oriel College, then 
under Oopleston. on 8 Nov. 1828, and l^gan 
rosidenoe with the highest school reputation 
in Januaiy 1824. In 1826 he won an open 
scholarship at Trinity College, and in the 
same year was electea to the Ireland scholar- 
ship, of which he was the first holder. He 
took a first class in classical honours in 182/, 
and in December 1628 was elected to a fellow- 
ship at BallioL He was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple in 1882, and practised upon 
the western circuit. He was highly respected 
in his profession, and was, when he had 
a favourable opportunity, a very effective 
speaker, but his practice was not in propor- 
tion to his reputation, perhaps because ne was 
not disposed to the oratorical efforts which are 
admired at garter sessions. He was appointed 
recorder of Falmouth, Helston, and Fensonce 
in 1841. On 2 March 1837 he was elected 
to the professorship of political economy at 
Oxford, founded by Henry Drummond [q. v.] 
in 1825. His predecessors were &nior, 
Wbatdy, and W. F. Lloyd. He held it 
for the usual term of five years, and in the 
last throe delivered a course of l^tures upon 
the colonies, which made a great impression. 
They contained a very able and disorimina- 
tive criticism of the Wakefield scheme of 
oolonisatioB,then muchdiscussed, and showed 
much foresight in pomting out its strong and 
weak points. The book Isd to his ^point- 
msnt in 1647 as assistant under-secrsUiy of 
state for the colonies, and in 1848 he sno- 
oeeded Sir James Btephsn as pannanent 
under-aecratary. In 1869ha waa transfeiTed 
to the pennaaant undei^eeeretaryahip for 
Indiiu with the diatinetion of CXB., and held 
thaomoa for hia life. Lord Lytton, whan ra- 
aigning the aaorataryabip for the ooloniea 
in Jnaa 1869, «x|gM8ed hia gratituda for 
Merivala'a aanrioes in tha wannaat toniia. 
Ha waa in tha highaat aataani by idl hia 

oOoial oollaagu a a, bat tha ptaeiaa natora of 
tho woih dona by a perauBant official is 
nacMaawily, for the moat pan, ImowB only 
whldn hm offica, and in Merivala’a oaaa 
camnadba moio timaiaaly aparifiad. 

Bamarriad at Dawlmh, on 29 Oct 1884, 
Oudlum Fnalbpa, ridaat daughlar of tha 
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Ber. William Villien Bobinsdn and aister of 
Sir Qoorge Stamp Robinaon. Hia aon, Hei^ 
man Okulea (18^1906), waa well known 
as a dramatic author. One daughter, laabella 
Frances, married William Peere Williama- 
Freeman. Another daughter, Agnes, married 
to Mr. Townshend Trench, died m 1872. His 
grief .at the-loss affected his health. He died 
8 Feb. 1874 at his house, IS Cornwall Gardens, 
South Kenaingtciiy and waa buried in the 
Fulham cemetery. By hik mother’s death in 
the preTious year he inherited the family | 
estate of Barton Place. Hia widow died 
11 Aug. 1881. The first Lord Lytton, in a 
manuscript note upon Merivale’s ^Historical 
Studies ’ (notice by the dean of Ely) , called the 
author * one of the most remarlmble men he 
ever met.’ His intellectual characteristic was 
<*maasiYene8s,’ and he could be compared ’to 
no one of less calibre than Macaulay,’ with the 
difference that, whereas’ no oneof mu^ merit 
could form his opinion by Macaulay, *hny one, 
however powerful his mmd, ’would form his 
opinion upon Merivale.’ He waa a man of 
great promptitude of judgment, and vigorous, 
if not comMtive, in aefending it. In politics 
he was a staunch liberal. In private life he 
showed a singularly affectionate nature, both 
in early life to hia parents and brothers and 
sisters and afterwam among his own fiunily 
and friends. His liten^ wori^ ezce^ the 
’ Lectures on Colonisation,’ which deal with 
questions now out of date, were written in 
tne intervals of more absorbing business, and 
scarcely give a full impression of his powers. 

He was made D.C.L. by the university of 
Oxford in 1870. 

His works are: 1. *The Character of 
Socrates as drawn from Xenophon and Plato,’ 
Ac. (prise essay at Oxford), 1880 l 2. ’ In- 
troductory Lecture upon Political Economy/ 
1887. 8. ’ Introduction to the Coarse upon 
Colonisation/ 1889. 4. ’ Lectures on Coloni- 
sation and t^ Colonies ’ (delivered in 1889, 
1840-1), 1841. ft. ’BeportsofCkseBintlie 
Queen’s Bench’ (with A. Davison), 1844. 
6. ’ Historical Stumes,’ 1866 (a eoUeraon of 
aiticleo in periodical^. 7. ’Memoiie of Sir 
Philip Francis,’ 1867 (eomplsted from the 
unfinished work of J. rakes). 8. ’ Life of 
Sir Henry Lawienes ’ (1st voL Sir Herbert 
Bdwardes,Snd by Ifeiivale), 

Merivale also wrote sixtjw articles in the 
’Edinbuighfieiview’ between 1882 and 1874, 
open a great variety of topics, UitoricsL 
Uteniy,sndseoae«iiasL Bstwesal827m 
1804 hi wrote five artidei far the ^ Foreign 
Qnutesfy/ and between 1868 1887 nine 

far the ^Qnsrteriy Bevisw/ He rMlsrfy 
wrote olio tin has deeth In the «PUI MsU 
Oneiti,’ started in 1806. 


[Notice by Ghariw Merivale, D.D., younger 
brother of mncaa Merivale, read b^^ the 
Devonshire Aieoeiation at Newton Abbot, 1884, 
end reprinted. This oontahis also some obituary 
notices and a list of sontribntions to quarterly 
review! Family Memoriale compiled by Anna 
W. Merivale, printed for private circulation, 
1884 ; MeCulloch’e Literature of Political Eco- 
nomy, 1846, p. 96 ; Notes and Queries, 6th ter. 
i. 124.] L. 8. 

MERIVALE, JOHN HERMAN (1779- 
1844), scholar and minor poet, only son of 
John Merivale of Barton Place^ Exeter, and 
Bedford Square, London, by Ann Katencamp 
or Katenkamp, daughter of a German mer- 
chant settled in Exeter, was bom in that city 
on 5 Aug. 1779. 

The earliest records of the Merivale family 
are to be found in the parish regijrt;ers of 
Middleton Cheney, Northgmptonuire, and 
there is a tradition that an gneestor fled from 
religious persecution in France and settled at 
Middleton Cheney about 1690; the name is, 
however, found m the parish registers as 
early as 1568, and it was originrily spelt 
Mervayle. 

Samvel Mxbivalb (1715-1771), JohnHer- 
man’s grpdfather, was brought up as a bap- 
tist ; falling under the influence of Dr. Philip 
Doddridge [q. rX he became apreshyterian, 
and began to omciate as ’stated’ minister at 
Sleaford in 1787. In 1743 he received a’ call’ 
to Tavistock, where he went through the 
formal ceremony of ordination. In 1761 he 

'll^^ogical ^minary, founded in th^ ywur 
at Exeter. He died in December 1771. He 
published ’ Daily Devotions for the Closet. 
To which are added Prayers on particular 
occasions,’ pp. 159; 8rd e^ Lonaon, 1796, 
12mo; other editions 1812 and 1629, with 
prefhoe by Lant Oaipenter fq. tO A. W. 
MEUvaLB, Family MemcnalSf 1844). 

John Herman was himself bred m strict 
piesbyterian prinriples, so that, though be 
spent some years at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridgeu he left without taking a degree. In 
later Hfo he eonformed to tke &urdi of 
Eni^and. On 17 Dee. 1798 he entered Lin- 
eotn*t Imi, where lit was called to the bar 
isHilaiytennlSOi. In 1811 he published, 
■8 the leqiiaiit of the Sooitty fat the XKf- 
ftMloa of Knowledge leepecUim the PnnJih- 
MBt of Deeth ind the Imp rofe m e u t of 
Prim Mniplino, <A BrirfBtateamtof the 
rmnsediap khoth Houm of IWiameiit 
la the Last tad PMssnt ab wi tn a upon the 
•tvemlBilb intraineadwUh a view to the 
AmrifamloftlwCMBiaal itwt Mgsther 
with t Oeoiiel Review of the dwiimte 
i need in Dehetes m§m thoee oeeamri/ 
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London, 8vo. He nractiBed in chancery and 
bankrn^y, and paDliahed * Reports of Cases 
azgpied and detennined in the High Court 
of Chancery/ London, 1817-19, 8vo. He 
sat on the Chancery Commission of 1824, 
in the report of which he concurred, but ex- 
pounded a wider scheme of reform in 'A 
Letter to William Courtenay, Es^., on the 
Sul^ect of the Chancery Commission,’ Lon- 
don, 1827, 8vo. 

On 2 Dec. 1881^ he was appointed to a 
oommissionership in bankruptcy, which he 
held until his death, on 26 April 1844. He 
was buried in the churchyara, Hampstead. 
Merivale married, on 10 July 1805. Louisa 
Heath, daughter of the Rey. Joseph Drury 
[q.v.], head-master of Harrow School, by 
whom he had six sons and six daughters. 
His eldest son was Herman Merivale, C.B. 
1^0. T.] ; his second son, Charles Merivale, dean 
01 Ely, and historian of the Roman empire, is 
noticed in the Supplement to this wo». 

. Merivale was an accurate and elegant scho- 
lar, accomplished alike in classics and ro- 
mantic literature. He was Bland’s principal 
colla^rator Cdl^tionsfrom tne Greek 

Dramati^oets of Greece/ Lon^n, iSlS, 8vo. 
In 1814 he published * Orlando in Ronces- 
valles/ London, 8vo, a poem in ottava rima, 
founded on the * Moxgante Maggiore 'of Luigi 
Puloi, and in 1820 a free translation in the 
same metre of the first and third cantos of 
Fortiguerra’s * Riooiardetto.’ A oolleotive edi- 
tion of his * Poem^ Original and Translate’ 
appeared in 1888, 1/)ndon, 2 vols. 8vo, which 
inaudes, besides the before-mentioned pieces, 
a continuation of Beattie's * MinstreV some 
translations fVom Dante, and other misoel- 
lanea. When past middle age he learned 
German, and shortly before his death pub- 
lii^ed felioitotts translations, partly reprinted 
firom the ^New Monthly Maswne’fiorlSdO, 
of * I1ie Mmor Poems of Schiller of the 
Second and Third Periods,' London, 1844, 
8vo. 

Merivale was a friend of Byron, who 
warmly praised both hie translationi from 
the Green and hia* Oriando in Ronoeavallea' 
(tee Btarit end SdoM EeewiMrf, 

* And ye atsoeiate barda,’ fro., Mooua, Zjfr ^ 
Affofii ed. 1847, p. SM; and Honoeov, 

He waa a frequent ocmtribator totlie^Qaar- 
tmHy* and other luviewa and ueiiodicala. 
In 1887*S he pohlithed in the * Ctantlemea'e 
Iiegaabe*eoM vilnabli letten by Walter 
lloylerq*v.1 Be saade aoM oelleotkina far 
ahUtoiyoCOfraiahiiu* Sonmof hiilefetin 
in Ui frteud the Rev. JoMph Hinter aie 
pmerved In Add. MS. iia71, fiEl 


[Gent. Mag. 1844, pt. ii. p. 96; Lincohi's Inn 
Reg.; AthexMBum, 1844, pp. 286, 407 ; Quarterly 
Beriew, October 1839 ; Moore’s Diaiy, ed. Lord 
John Bussell, 1864, vi. 820; Ghsnoeiy Oomm. 
Bep. 1826; London Gazette, 6 Deo. 1831 ; Brit. 
Mub. Cat; Dublin Univ. Mag. 1840, pt iL p. 
403; Blackwood’s Mag. vols. zxziii. xzziv. ; 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 1 884 
(art. by Dr. Charles Merivale).] J. M. B. 

MERKE, THOMAS (d. 1409), bishop of 
Carlisle, has usuMlj been called Merks, out 
this form is almost certainly an error. Un- 
doubtedly so are the names Newmarket and 
Somastre sometimes mven to him. The 
former originated withBale, who, misled by 
a slight verbal similarity. confuW Merke 
with Thomas of Newmarket, a Cambridge 
scholar who wrote on mathematics and rh^ 
toric (Pits, p. 691 ; Proceedings of Cambridge 
Antignarian Soc. vol. iL pt. xiv. p. 18). * ^ 
mastre' is a corruption of his later episcopal 
title. Merke was educated at Oxford, where 
he became doctor of divinity, and sto^ next 
to the chancellor among the delegates se- 
lected in November 1895 to convey to the 
long the submission of the university touch- 
ing the rooting out of Lollardy enjoined 
earlier in that year (Wood, Antiquities of 
University of Oxford^ i. 528 (Gutch) ; Ken- 
NBTT, Third Letter^ pp. 8-7 ; Godwin, De 
PressuHbiu^ p. 766). He is described as a 
monk of Westminster when, about the be- 
ginning of 1897, he was thrust upon the 
chapter of Carlisle by the pope at the king’s 
request (t6. p. 767 ; FVedera, vii. 844, ; 

Adam of Use, p. 42). The temporalities were 
restored to him ou 18 March (Godwin, loc. 
otf.^ His appointn^nt, which connects itself 
with the dose relations between Richard and 
the abbot and monks of Westminster, was 
probably the reward of some eervioe to the 
King; for in little more than a month, about 
the end of April, he was sent on a mission to 
tbeGennan prinoes with the Earle of Rutland 
and Nottin|pam(KBNNBTT,pp. 84-6 ; JFbMfrro, 
viL 858, viiL 1). Merke waa present in the 
fiuDOUS September parliament of 1897, was 
sent by Rionard to order Arohbiahop Arundel 
not to appear therein, prehebly bed somehend 
in the proceedings agunst Thomas, duke of 
Qtoueeeter,endon808eptaworoobedienceoii 
therelioswithoUierpiemestotheking(ADiji 
et Uex, ^ 9 ; Met PmrL iii. 856 ; Jjsmales 
Memrisi JfV, p. 814; 8low, AsmaU^ p. 821). 

Ob 19 Got. 1898 Merke was oomniaeioBed 
with the Earl of Salisbury to obtein paymsBt 
^ Queen IrelrelU's dowry ( Jh wfrr w .viiL 62). 
He IS eeupledW the Monk of Bveehem (ed. 
Henrae^ pw 188) end in two asanuKript 
ohioiliolie with TVdeii^ tf Wor* 

V also a moBN, ae ill advieer and boon 
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companion of Richard 'in potationibua et 
aliis non dicendia’ {C^roniquB da la Traison, 
p. zly; Hahdyko, ed. £lli^ cxciii. 847). 
lliese charges do not appear in the ^Annales 
Ricardl ’ or in Walsingham. But the latter 
doubtless included him among the * certi epi- 
scopr who were the instruments of Richard’s 
extortion. . Like Richard and seyeral of his 
courtiers, Merke sold his favour to the monas- 
tery of St. Albans (Cfesta Abbatum, iii. 464), 
and there is reason to doubt whether he ever 
visited his diocese (Keo^tt, ^ 33). He was 
one of the executors named inRichard’s will, 
made 16 April 1399, on the eve of his journey 
to Ireland, whither the bishop accompanied 
him (Nichols, Boyal WilU^ p. 199; Ann. 
Jticanii, p. 260 ; fcBdera, viii. 78-9 ; Rbh- 
NETT, p. 87). Returning with Richard to 
Wales, on tne news of the lauding of Henry 
of Bolingbroke, Merke was one of the few who 
remained with him to the last. He is said 
by a French authority to have ioined in ad- 
visi^ him to go to Bordeaux, to nave insisted 
at don way that Northumberland should 
take an oath that Henir had no designs 
against Richard, and to have remonstrated 
aminst the latter’s excessive grief at Flint 
(Chrontgue de la Traison, pp. 44, 49, 66 ; cf. 
Cbetok in Arehmologia, xx. 110, 198, 214). 
According to the English account he was 
one of the eight for whose lives Richard sti- 

G ' ted when surrendering to Northumber- 
at Conway {Ann. Bicardiy p. 260). At 
Chester on 19 Aug. they were separated, and 
the bish^ may have been kept in custo^ for 
a time ( Chrcnique de la Traimm, p. 60). Aen- 
nett (p. 42) thinks it unlikely that he entered 
London with Henry, as he would in that case 
have nrobably fallen a victim to the popular 
hatrea, like John Slake. Possibly he was com- 
mitted to the care of the abbot of St. Albans. 
But he was apMrently present in parliament, 
sitting next to Henry, when Richard’s renun- 
ciation of the crown was read on 30 Sept., 
and was summoned on that day to Henry’s 
first parliament, which met on 6 Oct. 
nua^Bulogn^ iii. 383 ; .AroA«o^o^ia,xx.388 ; 
Ajff. to on Dignify of a JPbsr, pn. 766, 
7w). The bold protest against Henry’s 
treatment of Richard, when all hie other 
friends kept silence, which the contemporary 
’OhroniquedelaTraison’ (pp.70*l)pateinto 
the mow of Bishop Men^ whom Henry 
is said to have thrown into pciaon in conss- 
quenoe^ eonld onfy have been deliveiod in 
Uie October parlmiDeat» if at aU. This 
franoos speech psessil Ihiongh Hall and Ho- 
linahed into Shakespeare (JBial erd If, act iv, 
ie.1). Sir John Hayward, in Us ^Hiatccy of 
Henry IV,* 1699, expanded H into a florid 
disqalsitien on tU rights efkinga,bfisllhig^ 


with quotations from sacred and profime 
authors. He repeated Hall’s assertion that 
Merke died soon after his condemnation for 
this spes^ ’more by fear than sickness, as 
one desiring to die by Death’s darte, rather 
than by the Temporal sworde’ (p. ^1, ed. 
1642). In thisshape itbecame achief weapon 
in the armoury of the prerogative writers of 
the seventeen^ century, and at the revolu- 
tion a battle-field of the supporters and op- 
popents of divine right. It was stripped of 
its embellishments, and rendered very ques- 
tiond)le, by the whig researches of Bishop 
White Kennett [q. v.], in three * Letters to 
the Bishop of Carlisle concerning one of his 
predecessors. Bishop Merks’ (1713, 1716, 
1717). The authenticity of the ep<*ech in its 
original form rests entirely upon the anti- 
Lancastrian and confused teatnoony of the 
' Ohronique de U Trai8on,’|Uid it is not men- 
tioned in the other Fr^oh ronteumrary 
authority, the metrical dironicle of Creton, 
who indeed expressly states that on 30 Sept, 
not a voice was raised for Richard {Arehao- 
logia^ XX.99). It cannot be shown that Merke 
was imprisoned for any speech of his in par- 
liament, and he certainly was not deprived 
of his bishopric on that account, although an 
error of Rymeria (JFiodera, viii. 106), ante- 
dating a document by a whole year, whose 
detection by Kennett has strangely escaped 
later histonans, has hitherto lent some colour 
to the charm. He was, indeed, bro^bt up 
from cuitooy before parliament on 29 Oct., 
but it was m company with the lords ap- 
pellant, and for his alleged share in the pro- 
ceedings against Gloucester, against which 
charge he eloquently defended him8el^.^fm. 
Him. IF, p. 8x4 ; dr. Wtijb, i. 72). He had 
been for some time in charge of the abbot of 
St. Albans, for his protection against the 
people, and for the same reason, uiough ac- 
quitted, he went back to St. Albans for a 
tune (Ann. Hen. IF, u.s.) As on Sunday, 
19 Oct., be bad performed has profession of 
obedience and fiaelity to the Axohbishop of 
York as his metropolitan in the archbishop’s 
diapel at Westminster, Kennett’s conjecture 
that he had been committed to ensmy on 
the same day (20 Oet.)ae the lords apwant 
may be correct (KBnmr, p. 64; LbRivb, 
Asti; ed. Hardy, p. 886, wiw inoorreet date; 
Wnn, L 78). That be chose this time to 
perlbrm along-delayed epwooptl doty seems 
to show thatae desiied to make an appear^ 
aDoa at leset of snbnlssion to the new gcveni- 
aent. Abop Stobba iaflee that ne had 
ham eoBescraied at Soma So- 

onm)* Becoviriagbislibtttg^lfli^bt^ 
to have bsen pseMit at the mesthg on 
17 Dee. U the mw of the Abbot eTWeil- 
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mimteTy in 'wUdii aemffing to the ^Chro- 
oigiw de k Tnkm’ (p. 77), the plot to eur- 
pnee the at Windsor on 0 Jan. 1400 
was errang5(ef. Watbin, 1809-1422, pp. 19, 
20). According to Wylie (p. 98), who, how- 
erer, gives no authority, he was with the con- 
spirators at Cirencester. But this seems lire- 
concilable with bis committal to the Tower 
on 10 Jan. 1400 (FmderOf viiL 121himd we 
have a statement that he and Roger Walden, 
the late archbishop of Canterbury, were tolpn 
from the liberties of Westminster {ChrcniquB 
de la Trauanf p. 100). 

On 28 Jon. the sj^iol justices for the 
trial of treasons and mbnies in London and 
Middlesex were empowered to try any arch- | 
bishop or bishop, notwithstanding the statute 
18 Ea.in,c.l,Te8erviim such (unless by the 
king’s special command) for other remedy 
(PoMKsra, viii. 128; Eenvbtt^ pp. 70 sqq.) 
^etrialof the Bishop of Carlisle had be^ 
on.Tue8da;^the 27th, according to the record 
quoted hy Kennett (p. 7 1), and was adjourned 
to the Wi^esday f<mowing, when the bishop, 
after his plea of episcopal privilege had been 
set aside, was found guilty by a common jury, 
but Judgment was reserved, and he was sent 
back to the Tower (^. ; Atm. Hen. JF, p. 880; 
Cont Huloff. iii. 887; WALBnroHAll, ii. 245; 
Chronigue de la Traieon,p, 101 ; Adam of 
Usx. p. 42). On 28 June Merke was removed 
to the custodv of the Abbot of Westmin- 
ster until the King’s further pleasure should 
be known (Faderv, viu. 160). Between the 
two dates he had been deprived of his bi- 
shopric. custody of whose temporalities was 

S tea on 18 Feb. to WilUsm Striekland 
1 Hen. rV, p. 5, m. 0). Heuy had 
red to have Merke degraded and h^ded 
over to the secular arm. But his trial not 
being canonical, Pope Boniface IX had 
hastened to * accommodate matters to his own 
supremacy* by tianriatiag Merke to a titular 
eastern see, and filled up Carlisle by pro- 
vision, wiUmut eleotioB by the chapter or 
consent of the king. He craftily provided 
Stridcland, whose mention by the chapter in 
1886 he had quariwd in favour of Reads, and 
who was now favoured both by the chapler 
and fia king (KjnmR, p. l(n: Li Nnvi^ 
ilL 286). The translation wu m fist con- 
tradicttoQ of his reosnt undertaUng (90 Ool. 
1888) not to have rsconiw to this devios in 
each cum (Kaanrr, p. 102). Homy on 
16 Huch wvols him a veiy etiong rsmon- 
ftrancn fJbosesifiqnref JP^ Owiimf,L 115- 
llTh & got no sanmction te tk ma^ 
of UmtwnHsthiB, hnfcdjdnetasknowlato 
As appcintais^tf StriMnd 

mm 

117). It 



not until 16 Nov. that he f;ave Striddsxid 
restitution of the tenparalTties of OsrMe 

g ht 2 Hen. IV, p. 1, m. 18, misplaced by 
IXEB, viii. 106), and on 28 Nov. mnted 
Merke a conditional pardon in consideration 
of his spiritual capacity (Hsedera, viii 166). 
On 29 Jan. 1401 Merke suirendered himself 
at Westminster to the prison of the Mar- 
shalsea, and pleading his pardon of 28 Nov., 
and giving securities for g^ behaviour, was 
disBussed (Xbnbstt, p. 122). Merke had 
been translated * ad ecdesiam de Samastone* 
(At 2 Hen. IV, p. 2, m. 11). This see has 
been variously identified with Samos, Samos 
in Oephalonia, and Samothrace. But none 
of these conjectures can be right. Le Quien 
(Orieni Ckruiianus, iii. 1^) takes it to be 
Salmasa, or Salmastrum, eight days’ journey 
east of Nineveh. But the adjective Samas- 
tenus rather pointa, though not conclusively, 
to Samo8ata,and while there was a papal 
collector for Salmasa (id.), in Samastone there 
was * neither Christian clergy nor people.’ 
Moved by the poverty into which Merke 
thereby fell, Heniy, on 21 March 1401, al- 
lowed nim to solicit benefices from the pope, 
bishoprics excepted, provided their annual 
value did not exc^ one hundred marks 
(Pat 2 Hen. IV, p. 2, m. 11 : KiorKBTT, 
pp. 127-8). The pope, it would seem from 
a letter written by Merke from Oxford on 
7 J une 1401, gavehim theprebend of Maaham, 
the * golden prebend’ of York, but his claim 
was disputed (Lettere qf Hen. IV, RoUs 
8er., i. TO ; cf. Fishsb, PM. qf Masham, 
pp. 822, 828-0). On 6 Nov. 1401 Henry 
gave him penmssion to accept further * ex- 
pectations’ of benefices from the pope up to 
three hundred marks per annum, along with 
a full pardon (Wtiu, i. 109). It would 
almost appear, mm a passage in Wadding’s 
* Annales Minonim’ fed. 1764, ix. 266), 
Bonifime on 6 Nov. 1402 translated Merke 
from Samastone to come other see, the name 
of which ie not given, but whkdi may be 
ooncealed in the * Millatencui’ of Adam<tf 
Uak (p. 42). The Idqg himself^ on 19 Nov. 
1408, pceamrted him to the viearege of Stur- 
minater Maithall, Donet (Wtub, L 110; 
HufCH l Mi, J>p m^tV is,ii. Iwl), end the abbot 
•ad convent of Westmineler to the rectoiy 
of Todenhem in Okmeestemhire on 18 Ang. 
1404 (La Nava^ ML 287; Kwmn, p. 186). 
Hencouiredthecoafideaceof WjkAam 




for the ^orinoe of Oanterbu^ earlj in 1406| 
and opened it as the axehhishop^s eonunie- 
eaiiy on 10 May with a Latin aermon (ih. 
np. 139.140; c£ Wxuobb, Cbfiet/ftB, iiL 27 
2/3). Meike Beeme to haye been one of the 
three Engliahmen, * yiri num modioe auotori- 
tade/ who were preaent at Luoea in Maj 
1408, and .took aim with the diaaentinff oar- 
dinalaagainatthe pope (Thbodobio ofNibm, 
NtimUf vi. 31). He ^paientlr ained aa a 
witnesB the appeal of the cardinalB at Piaa 
gainst QregorjrfLABBB, Cbficti^,xi.3, 2217 ; 
Hibdottik, Tin. 101). 

MerkedM duni^ 1400(Hi7TOHiNa,ii. 133 ; 
Godwin, p. 766 ; u>t the bible given by him 
to Eob^ Stonham, vicar of Oakham, aee 
Gibbons’s Lincoln WiUc^ p. 130). He appears 
in a cowl in an illumination representing the 
•consultation of Bichard with nia friends at 
Conway Castle in a manuscript of Creton in 
the British Museum (Harl. MS. 1310). This 
is reproduced in Strutt’s ^ Bengal and Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities’ (No. xxiv), and by Mr. 
Webb in * Archseologia ’ (xx. 07). 

[Ansales Bieardi II et Hanrici IV, Walsing- 
ham's Historia Anglicana, Eulogium, Wavrin, 
and Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, in the Rolls 
Ser. ; Adam of 0dc, ed. Maunde Thompson, for 
the Society of literature ; Ohronique de la 
Traison, published by the I^g^ish Historieal So- 
ciotv ; Creton in Archnologia, xx. 36-7 ; Rymsr^s 
FoBdera, original edit. ; Acts and Proofings of 
the Privy Oounci^ ed. Harris Nicolas ; Eiden- 
dan and Inventorieo (Record Comm.), ii. 26, 69, 
81 ; Froissart, ed. Eervyn de Lettenhove, xvl. 
880-7, 344, 367-9. 386 ; PiU, Be Ulnstribiis 
Seriptoribus Anglin, Paris, 1619 ; Bale's Seri^ 
tores,cent.vii. No. 60, ed. Basel, 1669; Baleigha 
Prerogative of Parliament, n. 46 ; Godwin, De 
PriBBulibna AnMin, ed. Riehardson, 1748 ; 
Browne WillVa Oathednls, i 298, ed. 1742; 
Faller*s Worthiee, Ciambridgeebire, p. 168; 
Bmdy'a Riehaid U, p. 866, and App. p. 182; 
Spelman's Coneilia, u. 866; OoUive fiefll«i- 
■stlcal Hilt. i. 610; Sandford's Geaealogieal 
Hist. p. 268. Mneh the frUeet sad moat asen- 
rate account of H«ke is givsn by WhHs Ksnnstt 
In his Third LsUer, who eometsd esiois whicki 
lie lepoatod by subssqusnt writsrs down to 
Jaass Ramsay in Laii^n* and York, 1892 * 


Hamit in 1331| wu admitted thereto on 
13 May in that year, and died in 1347. Bia 
oonnection witili Oxford is supported by the 
fret that eomocvfhiaobaervations were made 
there, llmre contained in IMgl^ MS. 176 
were prmared frr William Reed (d. 1385) 


Englands. v. 687. 


Other aothoiities in text.] 
J.T-t. 


HEBLAO, DANIEL ov {JL 1170-1100), 
Mticnoaur. (Set IContar.] 

MERLE eg XOBLEt. WILLIAM (A 
1347), meteoiolcgiitf eon of William Mai^ 
» laid to Imve here a frlUm of Mmton OUp 
laga^C^ (1^ JC& km 

noam dose not appaar anthaaitaatlartiof 
fellowe. Hewaip w aa nt a d lothareetqgyaC 
IMhv, naar Alfri< Timwliiahh% jfy Mtn 


' [q. V. j, biwm of Ghiohaster, a former frUow 
of Merton, wao presented this vdluma to his 
oldooU^ Mr. Syme^ suggests that Merle 
was of ranch extraction, on the eimpoaitioD 
that the name is French and not English. 
This conjecture seems needless ; the mmern 
fora of the name may be Morley, aa given 
by Tanner, and in any case Merle is not un- 
common in thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury records (of. Latent BolU Efyoard L, 
Buh anno 1283, and OaL Doeumo^ito rotating 
to Scotland^ iii. 257) ; in I%by MS. 147 the 
name is spent Merlee, and m Digby MB. 97 
Merla. 

Merle wrote : 1. ‘ Tem|^ries aerie Oxonls 
pro septennio scilicet a Januano xoooxxxvii 
ad Januar. moooxijv.’ In Digby MS 176, ff 
4-8. This tract is perhapa the qldert ^ste- 
matic record of the weather, which is noted 
month_^ month, and in la^ part day by 
day. The last date is 8 Jan. 1344. Refer- 
ence is made both to Lincolnshire ttd to 
Oxford. A photomphio reproduction of 
the manuscript, witn a translation, wasnub- 
lisbed, under the supervision of Mr. G. J. 
Symons, in 1891, with the title, * Conside- 
raoiones temperiei pro 7 Annis.’ 2. *De 
futura aeria intempene : ’ incipit * Hec sunt 
consideranda ad hoe.’ Digby MS. 97 , f. 1286 
and Digby MS. 176, f. 3 in the Bodleian 
Library. 3. *De prognosticatione aeris. 
Digby MS. 147, ff. 125-37. A footnote 
states * Expletum igitui est opus istud Exon. 
[P Oxon.] anno domini 1840 per magistrum 
Willielmum Merlee.’ 

[TaiiBcr^s BibL Brlt-Hib.,p. 682 ; B. Plot in 
Ptukwepbieal Tmosaekions, No. 169, 1686; Sy- 
monsrerafacsto tho OomndcmoiQiisi Tsmpmiei; 
Athomsum, 28 Nor. 1891 ; Gatalogne of f^by 
MBA] a L. K. 

MEBLDT AMBBOSHTB, or MYB- 

DDIN EMBT8, lagendaiTciifihiiitor and 
hard, is first to ha dafimtdj trecid in the 
'Historia Brittonnm ’ aacribM to Nansitia. a 
woA which aaaiBi to data from the and of tha 
a^|riltheaalt«7(ZlJalm^NOTilW9F^^ 
NanainaiBlatiatlMit thawiaa m«a had told 
Vortigmn ihatWmwdd 

no firthar. On a aaavali s 

whom mothar aware that ha nad^l^l 
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leg inMonmotttlifthire). The child wasbrought 
bMore the king, and proved himeelf a match 
for the wise men. Vortigem inquired his 
name, and the boy answered, ' I am called 
Ambrosius.’ But in res^nse to a further 
inquiry he added, in manifest contradiction 
to the first description given of him, * My 
father is one of tne consuls of the Eoman 
race/ Vortigem thereupon surrendered to 
him the city on the summit of Mount Here- 
mus, in the proyince of Guenet (Snowdon in 
North Wales), and all the western part of 
Britain. The name Ambrosius is explamed as 
being in the British tongue ‘ Embries Gule- 
tic/ meaning the King Ambrosius (NsNinuB, 
pp. 81-4). 

Gieoffrey of Monmouth appears to have 
perceived the incongruity in Nennius’s ac- 
count, but though he makes use of Welsh 
legends his mam authority seems to be 
Nennius. Gieofiirey first supplies the name 
Merlin, and represents the child playing 
with his companion Dabutius at Eaermodin 
or Caermarthen (of which Merlin or Myrddin 
is the eponymous hero). He is made to 
describe his mother as a daughter of the 
king of Demetia, dwelling with the nuns in 
the church of St. Peter. Merlin, *qui et 
Ambrosius dioebatur,’ is then brought Mfore 
Vortigem, and foretells the king's death and 
the triumph of Aurelius Ambrosius. Aure- 
lius, when anxious to erect a memorial of his 
triumph, is advised to consult Merlin. Merlin 
bids him send fbr the stones called * Giants’ 
Dance ' out of Ireland, and accordingly the 
enchanter is despatched with Uther jPen- 
dragon fsee under Abtrur] to fetch them. 
By Merlin'a arte the Irish are defeated and 
the Dance brought over to be set up at Stone- 
henge. After this Aurelius dies, and ia auo- 
coeoM by Uther Pendragon, who, with the 
aid of Merlin, is succssiifd in a love-suit to 
Lnm, and so beoomes the father of Arthur 
(Qwowwm ow MonouTH, Siit JBrU, vi. 
17, viii. 10). 

Qiraldus Oambransia, in the * Itinerarium 
Cambriis,* definitely diatinguishes between 
Merlin Ambrostna and laoUier later Merlin 
OeUdonine or Silveeteir, or Myrddin Wyllt 
[q. v.] (Cipers, vi. 183)| but makei no eadi- 
tion to the itorv. 

Qeofllrty end Gireldns were no doubt I 
ihndUirwith the enoient national Isgende | 
of Wele^ but the extent rstoencee toMer- 
lin in W^sh lilenitufe ere vem nveh later ! 
tbenCMrelduiorOeoiby. InUm'lVieds' 
Merib Ambtime, who k dbUnguidbed 
Myiddin Wykl (J ft F q grkn A m a eis iif y, pp. 
6<im),k teiMec Om baidef Audios 
A^hmi^end k wuned Tlilkein end 
Mytddb Wym ei CM of the tlueeOluk^ 


bards of Britain. In the ‘Triads’ also figures 
the legend that Merlin went to sea in a vessel 
of glass with his nine scientific hards, and was 
never heard of again. Another Welsh legend, 
however, represents Merlin as confined with 
the thir^n treasures of Britain in a glass 
house in the island of Bardsey, where he lay 
in an enchanted sleep, from which he was to 
awake when the time came for the reappear- 
ance of Arthur (cf. Rhts, Hibbert Lecture$f 
pp. 165-6). A Breton form, which was 
adopted in many medissval romances, repre- 
sents him as sleeping under the spell of 
Vivien in an enchant^ bower in the forest 
of Brocelionde. 

Welsh tradition thus recognises two Mer- 
lins, Merlin Ambrosius, the Wd of Aurelius 
Ambrosius, and Merlin Silvester, or Myrddin 
Wyllt, who lived some hundred years later,* 
about 670, in the time of the Cumbrian chief 
lUiydderch Hael. Stephens, in his ‘ Litera- 
ture of the Kymry,’ argues that in reality 
there was but one person, pointing out that 
Merlin Ambrosius was but a boy when he 
appem before Vortigem, and that therefore 
be might well be i&ntical in very old age 
with Myrddin Wyll^ who was in the ser- 
vice of !^ydderca Hael. ^ Mr. Nash main- 
tains the separation, arguing that Myrddin 
Wyllt is proDably an actual person, and that 
Merlin Ambrosius was in the original form 
of the legend no other than Aurelius Am- 
brosius himself (he is called Guletic, or royal, 
and Vortigem gives him a province to rule). 
Mr. Nash would accordingly regard Merlin 
in his r61e of enchanter as a * pure work of 
fiction woven in with the historical threads 
which belongto thec^ocU of the Saxon wars 
in Britain.’ Trom this legendary Merlin the 
characteristics of prophet and magician were 
transferred to Myradin Wyllt at some period 
previous to the time when Geofirey wrote. 
t^rofe8Sor Rhys finds in Merlin or Myrddin 
Emrys ‘an adumbration of a personage who 
was at once a long and warrior, a great ma- 
gickn and a pro^et — in a word, a Zeus of 
Hrythonio paganism.’ M.HenatdelaVille- 
marqu4, regarding the whole of the Merlin 
legends as rslatii^ to a single personage, is 
rsady to sooept Mmin as a Uhnstian priest 
and the bard of Auralitts Ambrosius. This 
last thecny, however, depends on giving the 
extant rsmenoas in Welsh literakne, and 
sspeoiaUy the 'Triads.* aa antiqui^ and im- 
portaoce which they oo not pesssss. In the 


pAtance which they do not pessMs. In the 
kgwd of Merlin Aahiociiia as it has oona 
Am to na thare an oeitaialy no bistorioal 
tamdent^ and soBo mb tbaosy ea that given 

5 Mr. Nash appean to ba^ amet aoosnt- 
le(rf. Ormnwedbr, xL 47-0). 

Wbataver slainent of leali^ than ssay bo 
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in the figure of Merlin would seem to be de- 
riTed from the more genuine personality of 
Myrddin Wyllt. In the latter we appear 
to have preeemd the tradition of a famoua 
bard of the sixth century, to whom an air 
of mysteiT and romance has been imparted 
firdm conmsion with the wholly legendary 
Merlin Ambrosius. The 'Vita Merlin^’ which 
seems to be a genuine work of Geoffi:^ of 
Monmouth, is concerned only with the dale- 
donian Merlin, or Myrddin IVyllt, his con- 
nection with the fatal battle of Arderydd in 
678, his subse(j[uent insanity, sojourn in the 
forest, and vaticination. But though there 
is nothing in this poem which directly 
relates to the legend of Merlin Ambrosius, 
M. Gaston Paris is of opinion that its Merlin 
is intended to be the same with the one who 
*8poke before Vortigem, and that the two 
Merlins are an invention of Giraldus 0am- 
brensis {^manta^ xii. 876 ; cf. VitaMerUni^ 
p. 89, ea. Michel). Another suggestion is 
that the original of Vivien is to m found in 
the ' Hwimleian or Chwifleian (the female 
companion) of Merlinus Silvestris* (Pnion, 
JAUrary Eemami^ i. 144). 

Professor Rhys suggests that the name 
Merlin represents a form Moridftnjos, mean- 
ing ' him of mor^unum or the sea-fort,’ thus 
connecting it with Moridunum or Caermar- 
then (Swbert Leetureit p. 160), Mr. Nash 
somewhat improbably interprets Merlin in its 
original form as meaning the son of a nun (or 
virgin) — Mableian, Mao-leian, Mab-merch- 
leian, which was latinised as Merlinus, Mel- 
linuB, Merclinus. Meller is the form applied 
to the Cumbrian bard in the ' Scotichromoon,’ 
Merlin that of the French romances. In 
modem Welsh we have M^din or Merddin, 
and in Breton Marsin. This last form M. de 
la Villemarau6 identifies with Marsus tlw 
son of Cfirce, mm whom descended, according 
to fable, a race of magicians. Thus Marsin 
would signify a wisard, and more particularly 
one who sprang from the interoourse of a 
supematuxid father with a Christian virgin. 
This thecnry does no^ however, seem to rest | 
on any sure foundation, ^ ! 

In various frrms the Merlin legend is j 
eommon toSouthem Scotland and Cumbria, 
Wales, OomwUl, and Brittany. Attempts 
have been made to identify it specially with 
SooUand (et 'The Scottish Oiigin of ths 
Merlin Mv^’in the dbotlM jSMm No. 40>. 
The Imnds eonceniing Iteddin Wyllt sie 
spseisUy connected with Chmshrie end Soot- 
land, that of Meriin Amhtorina with Waist. 
In Breton kgend end poitiy Menin eppeeie 
nose rimply ee a magiman of ety m atu m l, 
if not of diabolic, powcm. AiiuBeiMtheoiT 
hM a^vomed to find ea lustciioai bine 


for Meiiia and hie friend Blaiae inGennaniia 
and hia oompeaion Lupus (Subibbs, Merlin 
ondArtkury, 

Geofiev m Monmouth savs that he had 
translate the piopheciea of Merlin out of 
the original Welsh into Latin by wuest oi 
Alexander, bishop of Linccdn. This was 
before 1186, for Crdericus VitsliiL writing 
about t^t date, quotes the prophemes (Hist 
JEccl. xiL 47). Afterwards mm work was 
embodied in me ' Historia Rinfum^tannisB ’ 
as book vil of that work, ft is to it that 
Giraldus Cambrensis no doubt alludes when 


he aays that the propheciee of Merlin Am- 
brosiuB had lo 


V. 401). Before 1160 John of Cornwall 
fq.v.] translated from Ocxmish into Latin 
nexametera, at the reqnait of Bohert of 
Warelwast, bishop of ^ixeter, a 'Merlini 
Prophetia de septem regihus.’ and published 
it, with an exposition. ThL poem, which 
relates to the Borman kings, is j^ted in 
the ' Spicilegium Vaticanum ’ of UarlGreith 
(pp. 9^10^, and in Villemarqu6’8 ' Myrdhin ’ 
(pp. 417-29 ; cf. also Afyrd4m, pp. 261-76). 
AMUt 1180 Alanus de Insulis composed a 
commentsrv on the ' Prophecy ’ published by 
Geoffrey. This treatise was printed at Frank- 
fort 1608, 1608, and 1649. Geoffrey’s 'Pro- 
phecy ’ is reproduced hy Wtce and 

Layamon. William of Newburgh, however, 
comments on the publication of Merlin’a 
prophecies by Geoffrey as a daring falsehood 
(i. 4-6, Engl. Hist. SHk.) Nevertheless, the 
Merlin legend as given oj Geoffrey is renrcH 
duoed by sober historians, from Matthew 
Paris to Higden. In 1206 appeared the 
' Merlinus 8p& ’ of Gunulang Lesson, an 
Icelandic version of the pnmneey, whi^ is 
printed in the ' Annales^ of the Sociefy of 
Korthem Antiquaries,' Copenhagen, 1849. 
During the sneering three oenturies there 
appeared varioua pro^ecies under the name 
of Merlin. 8(Nne m these are ipeafl^y 
attributed to Merlin Silvester, but it is no 
doubt to the legendary fame of Merlin Am* 
broaius that they owe their alleged anther. 
Amo^ these prophecies may be mentioned 
the fmdi work of Riohim of Ireland, 
composed about 1250 fbr FVedcridin (VxLLB- 
XAsavi, Myrdkin, pp. 848-64). Another 
common prophet, wiiicii appean both in 
Pmsndh and English veisbiis, is on the six 
kingsafter John (cf. MA Umv, JUtr. ComJbr, 
Qg. i. OtnUsftt. MJSA Julius A. v., and 
Qalba Mix., and fi»r more esact purtienhun 
WaxBu u 998-814). 

eke e ecdlection ofj^^ 
jsi ef Mailiii 1b Cotton MB. Ve^ Kb. 
fbalfy wmy ^ notiesd ** 
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Pxophedea asi PkediotsaiiB interpvd^ed, and 
theit ferutii made gocid by OUT Englira Annalb 
Being a Chronographical Hist^ of all ibe 
Kingaand Memorable Pamages of this Km^ 
dome from Brute to the reigne of our Bovall 
Sorereigne Ki^ OharleSi London^ 1 d 41« | 
The prophecies uso form part of tiie regular | 
romances of Merliui and the Torsion of 
Biohard of Ireland is indeed a sort of con- 
tinuation of the romance. 

The romance of Merlin owes its ori^ to 
Bobert de Boxron^ who fbunded his work on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Robert’s knowledge 
was, however, probably oral only, and he 
adds much of his own composition. His 
romance ends with the coronation of Arthur, 
and the later portion probably dates from 
1230-liO. The great French prose romance 
which was thus created became very popular; 
one Messer Zorsi translated it into Italian in 
1879, and this version was printed at Venice 
in 1480, and Florence in 1496 ; as also at 
Venice many times in the next century and 
in 16^. In Spain we have ' £1 baladro del 
Sabio Merlin CO suae profeciaa,’ Burgos, 1498, 
and ^ Merlin y demanda del Santo Graal,’ Se- 
viUe, 1600. There was also a German version 
about 147S, and aa it would seem probable a 
ProvenQd one. The French romance was 
printed by Antoine Vemrd at Paris in 1496 
with the prcmhecies which form the third 
volume ox the romance. Numerous edi- 
tions appeared during the next thirty years 
(CktLUmM, TWior de Livret, iv. 498). A 
TVeneh veruon of the romanoeVaa edited by 
M. Qiaton Pons for the Soci4t4 dei Anctens 
Tsxtes Fnn^ats, 1886. An Eulish ver- 
sion has bssn published by the Ev ly Eng- 
lish Text Society, and Sir Thomas Malory 
[q.T.] gave the * Story of Merlin’ a per- 
manent plies in Engnsh literature by oor- 
fowinff mui^ from mrron's romance and 
the did propheotes of Merlin for his ^ Morte 
d'Arthur.’ Mention may also be made of 
<A lytel treatya of the Byrth and Pro- 
l^sc^ of Merlin,' printed by Wynkyn de 
Woide is 1610. 


[NsMlmfo Hietoria Britoama (Engl. Hist 
Boil.); Osofl^ sf XoeaMUthb Hisloria Begum 
Britsinis ; ajffiian jbehsielQgy; Stsphsns's 
Xitsmtsie of the Kyniinr ; Bsnat ds la ViUe* 
mamib Mjidhia, on rAusbaatear Meilii^ aea 
hloiebi, ess mufiss, son iaflesass. aid Besmue 
da la Ibbis Beads: W. B. Nadi*o Millie the 
d Msdia Ihs Bsid (Billy 
, seL m ; BMs Aitbvta 



in the British Museum : MichdrsPrefoce to Vita 
Merliai ; M. G. Paris’s Prefoee to Ruth Merlin ; 
Bomaaia, xii. 874-6; Berue des questions hie- 
toriquss, T. 556-63. ’Merlin eet-il un per- 
aonni^e rdel by M, D’Arbois de JabaiuviUe ; 
on editions of the Vita Merlini and prraheeiee, 
see also art. Gsornor or Monxouth. Leland’s 
Commeutarii de Seriptoribus, pp. 42-8. has a 
loi^ life of Merlin; see aim Tanner’s Bibl. 
Biit-Hib. pp. 528-6, and Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. v. 285.] 0. iL K. 

MERRET or MERRETT, CHRIS- 
TOPHER (1614-1896]^ nhysician and mis- 
cellaneous writer, son or Uhristopher Merret, 
was bom at Winehcomb, Gloucestershire, 
on 16 Feb. 1614. In 1681 he was admitted 
a student of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and 
removed to Oriel College about 1638. He 
graduated B.A. in Janum 1686, and then,' 
returning to Gloucester Hall, devoted him- 
self to medicine, proceeding M.B. in June 
1686, and M.D. in January 1643. Having 
settl^ in London, he became a fellow of 
the Royal Oollege of Physicians in 1651, 
and in 1664 Gvustonian lecturer. In the 
same year he was nominated by his friend 
Dr. William Harvey [q. v.] the first keeper 
of the library and museum which Harvey 
had given to the college, and in February of 
that year Merret had a lease of the college 
house in Amen Comer at 20/. a year, but 
the rent was remitted in the allowing 
June < in recompense for his pains for looking 
to the new library.’ In bis deed of gift in 
1666 Harvey allows 20/. a year for a librarian. 
Merret was censor of the oollm seven timea 
between 1667 and 1070, anff is stated by 
Wood to have oome ^into oonsiderable 
practice.’ 

William How's ' Pbytologia’ being out of 
print, Merrot was requeetM to prepare a 
lK>ok to replace it. Detained in llonaon hy 
his profeemon, he employed Thomas William 

B . V.] for five suinmem to ooUeet ^ants for 
m, and purchased eight hmidrea figuxee, 
wMw Thomae Johnson had hA en- 
gmved. TheeeplateesxeiamemtishMttseum 
Lihmiy (preas-mark 441. i 6), without title- 
page, but oatalogned aa ^Planta; a OoUeo- 
tkm of Figures, with MS. nolas bjrC. Marrett. 
Limdeii, 1670, foL ;* and a note in ^ book 

by *RolNrt Gfray, MDV ^ 

were execnted mr a newhsihal wbichTohn- 
aonhadiateBdedtoimna. Msnel^awcrkwae 
aiBltaad'PiBax Bmum NatanBom Britan^ 

S aoBtfaeae Vqgetahilia, AatamKa, et 
UdnodaeiiM. U 




logical parU of this work are little moiethan 
lists of nam^ while the botanical past, 
though containing over fourteen hundred 
species, amused alphabeticallj, with 
onyms from Gferard and Parki^on, and an 
attempted classification, is so uncritical that 
it w^ at once superseded by John Bay’s 
* Catalogue ’ and synopses. 

During the plague Merret retired into the 
country, and in ms absence the college was 
broken into and its treasure-chest was 
emptied. Shortly afterwards the house and 
the bulk of the library was destroyed in the 
great fire, and the college thereupon resigned 
their lease of the Amen Comer site to the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul’s for 650/., giving 
Merret 60/. as compensation, and, having 
lost their library, thought to dispense with h£ 
sdhrices. Merret, however, argued that his 
appointment was for life, and in 1680 applied 
to the king’s bench for a mandamus to the 
college for his reinstatement. In this he was 
defeated, and ultimately, in 1681, he was 
expeUed by the college from his fellowship, 
nominally for non-attendance. 

* He died at his house, near the chapel in 
Hatton Garden ... 19 August, 1685, and 
was buried twelve feet deep in the chu^ of 
St Andrew’s, Holbome’ ^Woon). Merret 
was one of the earliest menmrs oi the Royal 
Society, and contributed several papers, 
chiefly on vegetable physiology, to the *Pailo- 
sophii^ Transactions.^ His plants are pre- 
served in theSloane Herbarium, and his name 
is commemorated by the genus Merrettia of 
Gray, among the unicellular alg». 

Besides the * Pinax,’ Merrete chief works 
were: 1. 'Catalogue Librorum, Instrumento- 
nim, ... in Museo Harveiano,’ 4to, 1660. 
2. ' A Collection of Acts of Parliament, Char- 
ters, Trials at Law, and Jndges’ Opinions, con- 
cerning Grants to the Coll^ of Physicians, 
. . . mmby O^istopher MerrsttyFefiow and 
Censor,’ 4to, 1660. S. 'The Art of Glass • • . 
translated into English,’8vo, 1662, which was 
jmvately rmintea in folio at Middle Hill, 
Worcestemhire, in 1826, and edited by Sir T. 
Phillipps. 4. 'An Account of Freesing made 


4to, 1669; 2nd edit. 1670. 7. 'Self-conviction, 
or au Enumeration of the Absurdities and 
Bailings against the College and Physicians 
in gweral/dto, 167(1 8. ' The Acoompliaht 
Physician, the Honest Apotheoi^, and the 
Skilful Chyruigeon detectmg their necessary 
connexion and dependence on each other. 
Withall a Discovery of the Quackixig Em- 
pirick,the Prescribing Suigeon, and the Prac- 
tising Apothecary,’ 4to, 1670. 9. 'Some Ob- 
servations concerning the Ordering of Urines,* 
8vo,1682. 

rWood’s Athezus Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv.r 430-2 ; 
Palteney’s Sketches of the P r og ress of Botany, 
i. 200-7 : Mnnk's Coll, of Phya i. 868.1 

G. 8. B. 

MERREY, WALTER (17J3-1799), 
numiunatist, of Castle Gatt^ Nottingham, 
combined great knowledge of coins and 
medals with the practical WperienCe of a 
manufacturer. Impressed with the evils 
which the scarcity of silver and the circula- 
tion of a base copper coinage brought upon 
the working clasM, he signed an association 
with a number of masters not to offer any 
man more than 6d. worth of copper. In 1789 
he published 'Remarks on m Coinage of 
England, from the Euliest to the Present 
Times ... to which is added an Appendix 
containi^ Observations upon the Ancient 
Roman Coinage, and a Description of some 
Medals and Coins found near Nottingham,’ 
Nottingham, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1794. In this 
work he attributes the scarcity of silver to 
the over-valuation of gold, in consequence 
of which, he alleges, silver was exerted. 
He proposes, therefore^ the reduction of the 
guinea to 20s. 6d. To illustrate his doctrines 
ne gives an exhaustive sketch of the history 
of Eoglish ooin^, in which he shows a wide 
aoquamtance with the works of early writers 
on currency. 

Merrey bad a lam and valuable collection 
of coins and medafi. He died at Notting- 


of coine and medals, 
bam on 9 Aug. 1799. 


Robert Boyle's 'New ExperimoBta ... toucb- 
iag OoIA’oto, 1065, ppu 1-64; and 2nd edit., 
41^ 166^ pp. 1-20. 5. ' Antemo Neci, De 
Arte Vitriani libri eeptem et in eoedeia • . . 
Gbswmtiooee et Note,’ 12mo^ AuMtetdam. 
1668^ his additiime oqiMlImg tim oiMaal 
wQtkinlwlk. 6L 'A fihort Vkw of the 
Fnmda aadAlmMi committed by Apotiua- 
moiesb and ef tlie mfy B a m a d y tb a wol by 
nyakiami rnaUiig thabr om M a diein aib * 


romit Mag. 1769 pt. H. p. 788, 1799 pt. ii. 
p.il5; Monthly Bmiaw, 1791, iv. 284; Bailey’s 
Aanahi of Nottinghamshire, hr. 176.] 

W. A. 8. H. 

MSBBIOK, JAME8 (1720-1769), poet 
aadadiolar, bom on8 Jan. 1719-20^ was the 
geecod son of John Merridi, MJ).,^ of 8t« 
Lawrence, Reading, who died 6 April 1767, 
aged 97, by his wb Bliw het h » dai^lhter or 
l^hba of HiSdwidr, 

wiiodM8A|riil76A Both wera honed in 

Oaw^ cC^Ontod^ 

fated in a longl^Satemih^ 

Jmnea. He wae edneaied te Ike Btediaf 
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school, but through jome difference between 
the aldermen and burgesses of the town was 
not elected, though the head boj, for a 
s^olarship on Sir Thomas White’s founda- 
tion at St. John’s Gollem, Oxford. On 5 July 
1786, when aged 16, ue was admitted as 
< commoner of the third order ’ at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and was admitted scholar 
on 6 June 1787. He graduated B.A. 1789, 
M.A. 1742, and became probationer-fellow 
21 May 1744, full feUow 21 May 1745. 
Though he was ordained in the English 
chuicn, and preached occasionally betw^n 
1747 and 1749, he was prevented by ill- 
health from accepting any parochial duty. 
For some time he dwelt in college, where 
Lord North and Lord Dartmouth were 
among his pupils, and towards the close of 
his lire he seems to have lived at Beading. 
After a long and painful illness he died on 
5 Jan. 1769, and was buried near hU rela- 
tives in Gaversham Church. He bequeathed 
many scarce and valuable books to John 
Loveday [q. v.l of Williamsoote, near Ban- 
bury, ana 400/. to Trinity College. His arms 
are on the panelling in the college hall. 

Merrick wrote : 1. ^ The Messiah, a Divine 
Essay,’ Read^, 1784; a schoolboy pro- 
duction. 2. * Tne Destruction of Troy, being 
the sequel of the Iliad, translated mm the 
Greek of Tryphiodorus, with Notes,’ Oxford, 
1789. Gilwrt Wakefield called this trans- 
lation * excellent ’ (Corre^ndmee with Fax, 
n. 189). 8. 'Tr^hiodori Dii excidium. 
Lacunas aliquot e codioe manuscripto ex- 
plevit et suas annotationes adjedt J. Mer- 
rick.’ 1741. When this work was edited by 
F. A. Wemidce at Leipsig in 1819, the an- 
notations of Merrick were reproduoed, and i 
it was stated in the preface that a manu- 
script in the royal librair at Berlin, which 
was believed to be by Merrick, contained 
some additional notes. These were added 
as an addendum, pp. 495-8. 4. * Disserta- 
tion on Proverbs, chap. ix. w. 1-6.’ 1744. 
5. * Prayers for a time of Earthquakes and 
Violent Floods,’ 1766. 6. * An racourage- 
ment to a Good Life,* addressed to some 
soldiers at Reading, 1759. Granger, in bis 
^Biographical History,’ when treating of 
John Rawlet, says that nearly ten thousand 
copies of his tract of the ^Christian Moni- 
tor’ wavs distributed by Merrick, diiefly 
among Uie eoldiere at Reading. 7, * Poems 
on Simd 8«ih|wts,’1768. 8.^ Annotations, 
Oiitleal and Oraminatifal, on chap. L w. 
1-14 of Si. John% Ooensl, with a Imeourie 
on StndyW At Greek Langimgei’ 1784. 
Thbwii ftDomed W-S.^SeM Pm of 
Annolilloiie on St. JUmls Ooenri, to end of 
third ohefter/ 1787. Meniek’t notes on^ 


whole of this gospel passed on hie death to 
Dr. Ixiveday. 10. * A Letter to Mr. Joseph 
Warton, chiefly on the Composition of Greek 
Indexes,’ dated Reading, 11 Oct. 1764. This 
advocat^ the compilation and amalgama- 
tion of indexes to the princiml Greek 
authors. Twenty-three were flnished, others 
were in progress. Further letters hj Mer- 
rick to Warton are in Wooll’s ‘Life of 


Warton,’ pp. 810-12, 326-8. The three in- 
dexes by Robert Robinson of Beading to 
Longinu^ Eunapius, and Hierodes, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1772, and the five inoexes 
in William Etwall’s edition of ‘ Three Dia- 
logues of Plato,’ 1771, were compiled on his 
rules. 11. ‘ The Psalms Transla^ or Para- 
phrased in English Verm,’ Reading, 1765. 
Bishop Lowth characterised this version bjb 
* an admirable work, distinguished by many 
splendid marks of learning, art, and genius,’ 
but it was justly condemned Iw Mason in 
‘ Essays on English Church Music,’ 1795, 
pp. 178 et seq., for difluseness and laxi^ of 
rendering, it was often reprinted in Lon- 
don, and selections were pubnshed at Halifax 
(1798) and Ipswich (1816). Several editions, 

‘ divided into stanzas and adapted for devo- 
tion,’ were published by the Bev. W. D. 
Tattersall, who also issued in a very ex^n- 
sive form, in 1794, the first volume of an 
edition ‘ with new music.’ Sixteen psalms 
from Merrick’s version were set to music in 
1776 by William Haves, for use in Magdalen 
College Chapel. Oxford, a new edition ot 
which, arrangea by W. Cross, came out in 
1810; and a second set of the same number 
was musically arranged by Philip Haves for 
the same chapel (Bloxax, Moffd. OaH Reg. 
ii. 218, 224). Eighteen of his psalms and 
three pieces firom his volume of ‘ Poems on 
Sacrea Subjects ’ are given by Julian as still 
included in modem bymn-booke {Symno^ 
logg, pp. 725-6). 12. ‘ Annotations on the 
Paalma,’ 1768. This embodied the oom- 
mente of Bishop Lowth and of an ano^mous 
writer, preeumed to be Archbishop Becker. 
The lettei^s remarke on Dr. Sharpe’s argu- 
BMBts with respect to pealm ex. produced 
‘A Letter to the Biehop of Oxford from the 
Bfaater of the Ttenple* [Le. Rev. Qregoiy 
Sharpe], 1768. 18. * Manual of Prayera im 
Common Occasions,’ 1768, the ninth edition 
of which appeared in 1806 ; and it was re- 
printed eo lately as 1886. It wasalso trene- 
lated into Welsh. 


Merrick contributed to the vcrese which 
wen iron ed by the imivereity of Oxford on 
tbeoecMTOkro of George m QTei), hie inar- 
liige (1781), end the Sm ef hie heir (1782), 
HM rotnyp o eros by hhn eie in the ooUbo- 
of Bodoky, ed. 1788» hr. 178-87, v 
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14&-6, 218-26, tL 296; Pearcl^ L 142-68; 
Bell’s 'Fugitiye Poetry/ xii. 62-6, zyiiL 
158-^2; sm in Dodaley’s ^Museum/ iL 
182-8. Some curious observations by him 
on a fragment ascribed to Lon^us are pub- 
lished by Nathaniel Lardner in the * Collec- 
tion' of Testimonies of Ancient Heathens on 
the Truth of the Christian Beliglon’ ( Works, 
ed. 18^, vi. 880-1), and John Taylor, 
LL.D., in the preface to 'Marmor Sand- 
vicense/ 1743, confesses his obligations to 
him. Many letters to him from Dr. John 
Ward of Gresham Collet, London, and one 
from Bernard de Montiaucon, are in Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 6226, and some verses by 
him, taken from a note-book of Dr. Ward 
(Addit. MS. 6280), are printed in ^ Notes 
and Queries/ 2nd ser. iv. 291. Four English 
lines of his composition were placed over 
the debtors’ gate of the old county mu)l in 
Castle Street, Reading, and he left Mhind 
him in manuscript an account of all the Greek 
authors, finisliea to H^sicles. His contem- 
poraries, Dr. Thomas Hunt, Bishop Lowth, 
and Thomas Warton, unite in praising his 
learning and his good feeling. So eany in 
his life as April 1789 he was corresponding 
on classical subjects with Hermann Samuel 
Reimar, the Dutch philologist, and there are 
many references to nis ^ Notes on Tryphiodo- 
rus ’ in Alberti’s last volume of * Hesychius.’ 
To English readers Merrick is now best known ' 
by his bright little poem of *The Chameleon.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1769, p. 64; Coates's Beadiog, 
pp. 313, 319, 436-41 ; Foster’s AlamniOzon. ; 
the Rev. J. Granger’s Letters, pp. 17, 893; Dodd- 
ridge’s Letters, ed. 1790, pp. 330, 842, 346; 
HoUaod’s Psalmists, pp. 209-13; information 
from the Rev. H. R D. BUkiston of Trinity 
College, Oxford.] W, P. 0. 

MERRICK, RICE (d. 1687), historian of 
Glamorgan, son of Meinc ap Howell of Cot- 
trell in Glamorganshire, resided at that place, 
bmng part owner of the manor of St. Nicholas. 
He was impointed clerk of the peace for the 
county of Glamorgan by William Herbert, 


buried inthesouthaisleof GbwbridgeCharc^ 
where an inscribed stone was placed over his 
grave, and a mural tablet boanng his shield 
was set up doee by (these were transcribed 
by Diiieley ; •eeBn4inRiiv,Pr(Mf«if,ed. 1888, 
p. 346, and eH Arck, Qtmbr, 6tn ser. viL 321- 


Merri^ was the author of a small history 
of Glamorgan (in English), eelled ^Morginim 
Aidiekmahis,’ of iAm the only known . 
0017 , tMMCiiiMd Utwma 1600 oad U 80 ,' 
at presenred at Qnsenls Gotlsfi^ QxIbnA It i 


waspiivately printed by Sir Thomas PhillmDS 
at 1826 (foL), and nmrodmSl 

with notes by J, A, Clorbett of Cardiff, in 
1867 (London, 4to). It ccmtains valuable 
information about the different methods of 
administration in the Welsh and Engliaii 
portions of the county, as well as accounts 
of the ownership and tenure of land. A letter 
addressed by Merrick to Sir Edward Strad- 
ling, and dated ^m St. Nicholas, 16 Dec. 
1674, is printed in the ‘Stradling Corre- 
spondence,’ ed. Traherne, pp. 167-8. 

fMarriek's pedigree is given in Arch. Oambr. 
8id ser. viii. Ill, 112; cf. also dark’s Genea- 
logies of Glamorgan ; Morganm Arohaiographiu, 
ed. 1887, Introduction, and pp. 43 and 116.] 

1’ Ll. T. 

MERRIFIELD, CHARLES WAT- 
KINS (1827-188^, mathspnatk'ian, son of 
John Merrifield of Tavistock, De^ onshire, wae 
bom In London (or according to some accouuta 
at Brighton) on 20 Oct. 1827. After receiving 
a good general education he entered the Edu- 
cation Department in 1847 at Whitehall, and 
was subsequently appointed an ez aminer. Al- 
though called to the bar in January 1861, he 
did not practise. All his leisure he devoted 
to mathematics and hydraulics, and especially 
to naval architecture. In 1868 he published 
a paper * On the GeometiT of the Elliptic 

S iation,’ which disclosed remarkable apti* 
e. ^ Important papers on the calculation 
of elliptic functions followed, and led to 
his election on 4 June 1863 as fellow of the 
Royal Society. On 19 March 1866 he was 
elected member of the London Mathematical 
Society, became member of the council on 
10 Nov. 1870, vice-president 1876-8. presi- 
dent 1878-80, and treasurer until his re- 
signation on 14 Dec. 1882. On the establish- 
ment in 1667 of the Royal School of Naval 
Architecture and Manne Engineei^ at 
South Kensington, Merrifield became its first 
vice-principal, succeeding shortly afterwards 
to the pMt of princtpaL This office he held 
until 1873, wbien^ on the transference of the 
school to Green widi, he returned to the Edu- 
cation Office. From 1664 to 1876 Merrifield 
wae mmhvr and secretary of the Royal 
Institution of Nsvsl Aicuteots, receiving 
a btndsome testimonisl on his retixement. 
He was slso a member of the Asaodation for 
Improvement of Geonmtrieal Teaohi^, and 
he eat on many oommitteas of the British 
Asrodation, being wa ti d ent of Seetion G at 
the Britton maetiBgofl875 and at dm Qlae- 

gowmeatingoflfiOrK Heaerrodonvarione 
— ' indiiding one on the no- 
of ahips is iW, fiSfoently 
r in the insek soBudMonare 
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court, and iraa sinerintendent of the naval 
muieumatSoiithEenam^n. After two at* 
taoka of pandyus in Apru 1882 and October 
IdSSreape^vdy, he died at 46 Church Road^ 
Hove, Brighton, on 1 Jan. 1884, aged 86. 
Merrifield marrM Elizabeth Ellen, daughter 
of John Nicholls of Trekenning, St. Oolomb; 
she died on 28 Mardi 1860 at 28 Scarsdale 
Villas, South Kensington. 

Merrifield’s works are : 1. * Miscellaneous 
Memoirs on Pure Mathematics,’ London, 
1861, 8vo. 2. * A Catalogue of a Collection 
of Models of Ruled Surfaces,’ London, 1872, 
8vo. 3. * Technical Arithmetic,’ London, 
1872, 8vo. He contributed more than a 
hundred papers to the * Transactions of the 
Institution of Naval Architects,’ and nume- 
rous others to the * Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ the ^Assurance Magazine,’ the ^British 
Association Reports,’ the * School of Naval 
Architects Annual,’ to the * Proceedings of the 
London Mathematical Society,’ and various 
other periodicals. Twenty-eight of his pmrs 
are enumerated in the R<^al^ciety’s ^Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers.*^ Some of his pai^rs 
on* the difficult and scientifically mteresting 
sulnect of sea-waves ’ were translated into 
Italian for the ’Revista Marittima,* in which 
thev appear with a footnote bearing testimony 
to the author’s ’extensive knowlrage and ex- 
cellence of style.’ He also edited for many 
years Longman’s ’Text-books of Science’ 
series, and on 16 Aug. 1866 contributed a 
paper to the ’ Pall Mall Gasette’ on ’The 
Distress in Cornwall.’ 

[Works in Brit. Mus. libr. ; Times, 4 Jan. 
ISsi; Athemeum, 6 Jan. 1884; Nature, 17 Jan. 
1884 (by J. W. L. Olaiiher); Annual Re^ster, 
1884, li. 113 ; Boase and Courtney's Bibl Cor* 
nub.; Basse's Colleotanea Comub.; Proc. Royal 
8oe. Tol. xxzvi. ; Pbflosophieal Tians. passim; 
Proc. InstiL Naval Architects, vola v-xxi.; Oat. 
fidentifio Papers, 1800-88 and 1864-78; Proc. 
London Math. Soe. vob. ii-sii.and vol. xv. App. 
pp. 281-8.] A F. P. 

MSREIMAN, BRIAN (1767-1808X 
Irish poet, was bom in the parish of Clon- 
dagad. barony of dooderlaw. 00 . Clare, where 
hie fotherwu a former. Uebeoemeaeobool- 
mester et Kilolertn in UieperichofFeekle. 00 ^ 
dare, e legion so wild tint up to 1828 it bed 
BO road prioUcable for eny kind of wheeled 
vehicle, tie oeceekmelly acted eeieeident tu- 
tor in the houeea of the neighboariBg gentry. 
In 1780 he wrote a poem of two thousand 
linee^ entitled,* Onlrt an mheadhob oidhn^ 
(’ ’l%a ItUnl^ Oouri’h of whidi B^ 
oopleeaxiet ThallBlhemiUshMaaaumfRgw 
•rtonllllfoan alNidMd veifioB of 1(M 
The poet m vilkliii Of Iha Gimmy rim and 
foils a il iop. ObiiMovtoafoliyoissmhly,ho 


is arraigned as responsible for the evil state of 
Ireland. A voung woman gives evidence, and 
denounces me men of Ireland. Brian is con- 
victed as their lepresentative^uid is about to 
be fiogged when he awakes. There is sympa- 
thetic description of nature, the dialogue con- 
tains witl^ passages, and the versification is 
smooth. The poem b^me popular, and circu- 
lated in manuscript in Glare and Limerick. It 
was printed in 1800 as ’ Medim noctis consi- 
lium,’ with a curious symbolical ftontispiece. 
A second edition was pnblished in Dublin in 
1898, and L. C. Stem printed a text with notes 
and glossaTv in ’Zeitschrift ftlr Celtische Phi- 
lologie,’ vol. V. ^ Merriman, who was a good 
fiddler, died in Limerick in 1808. He is 
sometimea called MacGillameidhre in manu- 


scripts, bnt those who spoke Irish only called 
him Merriman ; his true patronymic w&a 
probably MaoConmara. 

f^erton MS. Ill, art. 149, in Brit. Mus., 
8. H. O'Grady's Oat. of Irish MSS. in Brit. Mus. 
p. 408 ; E. O'Reilly in Transactions of I^mo- 
Celtic Socie^, Dublin, 1820 ; J. 0. Daly’s Pions 
Miscellany, Dnblin, 1868; Poets and Poetry of 
Munster, 2nd eer. Dublin, I860.] N. M. 

MERRIMAN, NATHANIEL JAMES 
[1810-1882), bishop of Qrahamstown, South 
Aftica, bom in 1810, was third son of 
Thomas Meniinan of Marlborough, Wilt- 
diire. His family was of Lancashire origin. 
Educated at Winchester and Brasenoee &1- 


1^, Oxford, where he was Hulme exhibi- 
tioner, and g^uating B. A. with second-dasa 
honoortm mm Mmnamoribui in 1831 (M.A. 
1884), he was ordained deacon in 1882, 

g riest 1888, and became nerpetnal curate of 
Iver Darwen in Lancashire. In 1841 he 
moved to the vicarage of Street in Somerset. 

In 1848 Merriman accepted an offer of the 
archdeaconry of Grahamstown made him by 
Robert Gray [q. v.], biahop of Capetown. 
At the end of the year he was in Africa ; at 
the beginn^ oi 1849 he had started on hit 
first visitation, often walking long dutt^no ^t 
OB foot. ’He is a very remarkable man, ’wrote 
the bishop in thia year ; ’his aelf-denml tad 
energy hothof body and mind aiugieater thsa 
in any other man I have ever met with . . . 
the reeoid of his lifo for the pest year wm^ 
estoniah say obs.* Ib he offered to 
u n de it eke a miesion to the Kaflhi,m whom 
he took greet mtaseet; aad the eueoaie of 
mieeioQ week eaaoBg the aetivee wee lenely 
doe to hie exertume. 

Ib 1868, it tho triel of Biahop OoleBae 
[q. v.l Mmcrimaa, ee proxy for hie deny, 
weioaeuf theuoeaeaiB. Whea the aee el 
OiahametowB wee eatebliahed oat of Otoe* 
am 0«8K hid debUaed the hfohS 
hut OB i MB 1871 he wee ooBsecBitadtht 
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third bishop of the diooese. Hewas also dean 
of Capetown. In 1680 he excommunicated 
Dean Williams of Grahamstown on account 
of TiewB in sympathy with those of Oolenso; 
yet in the same year he l^hly praised 
lattOT for his cliampionship <S the Zulus 
(Lettor to Aborigines’ Protection Society). 

His death, on 16 Aug. 1882, was the re- 
sult of a carriage accident. He married in 
1686 Miss Potter, and left a large fEimily ; 
three of his sons were in the service of the 
Ca^ government at the time of his death. 

Be was the author of some lectures on 
Shakespeare (Grahamstown, 1867-^ and of 
* The Aafir, the Hottentot, and the ]mntier 
Farmer,’ London, 1654, and * The Bishop’s 
Ride through Independent Kaffraria to Natal 
and back,’ 1872. 

[Cape Argus, 18 Auff. 1882; Oxockfoid’s Cleri- 
cal Directory; GrayTs Life of Bishop Gray, 
passim; Times, 18 Aug. 1882.] 0. A. H. 

MERRIMAN, SAMUEL, M.D. (1781- 
1818), physician, bom on 29 Dec. 1781 at 
Marlborough, Wiltshire, was third son of 
Nathaniel Merriman, grocer thm, by his 
wife Elizabeth Hawkes. Being intended for 
the medical profession he was sent to Edin- 
burgh in 1748, and jnaduated there as M.D. 
in 1753, his thesis * De Conceptu,* 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1758, being of so much value that it 
was reprint^ by William Smellie in the 
second volume of his * Thesaurus Medicus ’ 
(1779^. Merriman first settled as a physician 
m Bristol, and afterwards removed to And- 
over, Hampshire ; but coming to London in 
April 1757, he commenced mactice in Queen 
Street, Ma^air, as an ai^thecary or general 
practitioner, in partnership with Oakley Hal- 
ford, who was about to retire. He remained 
an apothecary for about twenty yei^ when 
he acted on his diploma, and practised onlj 
as a physician, fln^y retiring in 1812. Hu 
speciality was midwifeir. Tbe number of 
labours which he attendea amounted tozather 
more than ten thousand ; in one year alone he 
attended 862. His leuure was devoted to 
literature and biblical studies. 

Merriman died at his son-in-law’s house, 
26 Half Moon Street, on 17 Aug. 1818. In 
1758 he married one of the daui^teis and 00 - 
heueases of William Baaee, sut^Mii, of 
Marlbofough, and by bar, who died in 1780, 
he had fourteen cbDareng of theae 
Ana, wifb of bia nephaw SamuM 

Zheie la an exoaUent 
paintad^Riohmoiidandangg 

nafiMBMlien ftom John J. 

Gent Mag. 1818, fh ihp. liC; 


of bn 
kvndl^CocMr. 


it Nor. 


MERRIMAN. SAMUEL, M J). (1771- 
18521, physici^ Imm on 25 Get. 1^1 at 
Marlbomugh, Wiltaliire, was son of Bema- 
min (172if-17dl), who was ddest son of 
Nathaniel Memman of the same place. 
Spiuri’s great-grandfather, another I^tha- 
niel, wa^oungwt son of Jcdin Merriman 
(1618-1670), a captain in the army of Crom- 
well ( Watlbk, Mitt of MarU>mmgh\ Rubh- 
woBiH, HUt. Coll. vii. 1851 ; Gbovi, Anti- 
quitiM pf CariArook Ceutl^l Dec. 1646; 
Weizblookb, Afemortafr). Hismotlmr,who 
was his father’s second wife, was Mary, 
eldest daughter of William Hawkes of Marl- 
borough, and niece to Sir Mudiaal Booster 
[q. T.J the judge. The father Benjamin 
bad a large brewery in Marlborc^iigh. 
was a man of acientific ptgvuits, and the 
author of political and other esaiiys, some of 
which were inserted in Ae * Gentleman’s 
Magaiine.’ He likewisereceiveu medals from 
the Society of A^ and the Bath Amoul- 
tural Society for inventing varioua machines. 
Samuel was sent to Marltorough free school, 

' of which in 1788he was head-boy. In 1784 he 
arrived in London, and studied medicine under 
his uncle, Dr. Samuel Merriman [q. v.] After 
hearing the lectures of Baillie and Oruik- 
shank at the Anatomical Theatre in Great 
Windmill Street he attended ih 1795 the mid- 
wifery lectues of Dr. Thynne and ^ West- 
minster Lying-in Hospital, but his clinical 
knowledge of disease was principally obtained 
by seeing the numerous patients of his cousin 
W illiam (1766-1800), son of the elder Samuel 
Merriman fq* In 1807, having become a 
member of theSociety of Apothecaries, he 
entered into partnership with Mr. Peregrine, 
to whom he soon resigM the general prac- 
tice, limiting himself to midwifeiy alone. In 
1808 he was appointed physician-accoucheur 
to the Westminster Geneiml Dispensary, hav- 
in^revioualy received the honorary degree of 
1^. from Marischal College Aberdeen, for 
which he was specially examined in London 
by Dr. Vaughan (afterwards Sir Henry Hal- 
mrd [q. v.]). He reiigned the oflfee in 1816, 
and was appointed consulting physieian-a&* 
oonolieiir and suhaeqnently vice-president of 
theebaritj. On 17 Aug. 1809 he was elected 

wbara in 1810 be commsiieed bie annw 
oouise of lertnses on midwifrry. end eoo- 
tiaued Ibsna legnleilytiU ia» In IW, 
m htm fiyft ff ffltfilrlftff pmotiesesaubyiioieit 
Ibr the diwMii of womb end cbiimo bed 
lergelj incteased, be iimovod to 
BtseeL Qroevenor 8qttere» end be 
qM«j fBfinbMil ifl estoto to 
CbMy, ^ttofie. MerriuMn s«i%tod 1 
port ef the Miitdlisinr If onfitel irii7 ¥w 
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1826, bat continued to take a 'warm inteieet 
in the inetitation, and wae one of the trear 
Buien from 1840 until 1846. Of the Rojal 
Medical and Chirurncal Society he was 
elected treasurer in 1837. 

Merriman died in Brook Street on 22 Nov. 
1862. He married in 1709 Ann (1778-1681), 
only Burvi'ring dau^ter of hia uncle, Samuel 
Merriman [q. v.] Their children were two 
daughters and a son, Samuel William John 
Merriman, M.D, (1814-1873), consulting 
physician to the Westminster General Dis- 
Mnsary (1847), uhyaician to the Royal In- 
firmary for Ohilwn (1849), and author of 
* Arauments against the Indiscriminate Use 
of Chloroform in Midwifery,* 8vo, London, 
1848, and other treatises. 

Merriman published in 1806 a ramphlet 
in vindication of vaccination entiUed * Ob- 
servations on some late Attempts to Depre- 
ciate the Value and Efficacy of Vaccine 
Inoculation.* He had taken up his pen to 
prove the su^ior excellence of the small- 
pox inoculation, but as he wrote he found 
his arguments untenable. Essays and other 
papm of his were published in the < London 
M^ioal Repository,’ the * London Medical 
and Physical Journal,’ and the ^Medico- 
Ohirurgical Transactions,* but the medical 
works for which he was best l^own were 
hia * Synopsis of the Various Kinds of Diffi- 
cult Parturition,* 12mo, London, 1814, which 
passed through several editions, and was 
translated into Italian, German, and French, 
and his edition of Dr. M. Underwood's^Trea- 
tiae on the Diseases of Ohildren,* 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1827. During his tenure of office as 
examiner to the ek>oiety of Apothecaries 
(1881-7) he published in 1833, under the 
title of * The Validity of ** Thoughts on 
Medical Reform,” * an answer to a pamphlet 
of that title written, as was understood by 
John Allen, M.D. (1771-1843) [q. v.] & 
also wrote a* Dissertation on the Retroversion 
of the Womb,* 8vo, London, 1810. 

Meniman illustrated with anecdotes his 
oopiaa of * A Picture of the Oollege of Phv- 
ciobma' and Wadd'e * Nugm Ohiruxgiom.* He 
had also a fine ooUeotion of portraits of 
B a a d ic al men. Philological sulgeots much 
inletested him. To tbe”Gentlemaa*s Maga> 
MBO^and ^Notea and Queries,* then recent]? 
esta bli e hed , he contributed artioleB of real 
viltta For the * London Joumel of Medi- 
ciM' he wrote an Metoiioal rebNM^eot of the 
ichMCi and pmlioe of mediobe under the 
thleof *The Fiiet of October 1861, an 
Oetogeoiiian** 

Beveial pcitiaile ef Menimea were tehen 
el diifc aa ni pericdi, two of which only have 
been eafiiived^-epa a private platCi 


His first cousin, John Mekbxhait (1774- 
1889), surgeon, bom on 26 Oct. 1774 at 
Marlborou^d Nathaniel Merri- 

man by & wife Elisabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Baverstock of Alton, Hampshire. 
In 1794 he came to London to complete his 
medical education, and was admitted mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Sur^ons and of 
the Societ^r of Apothecaries. He soon be- 
came associated in business at Eensiiu^on 
with Thomas Hardwick, whose niece Jane, 
daughter of John Hardwick of Weston, 
Herefordshire, he married. For many years 
he was general medical attendant on the 
Duchess of Kent, the Princess Victoria, and 
the Princess Sophia, at Kensington Palace ; 
accordingly the Princess Victoria, as soon as 
she ascended the throne, conferred upon him 
and his two sons, John (1800-1881) anil 
James Nathaniel (1806-1864), all of whom 
were in partnership at Kensington, the ap- 
pointment of apothecary extraordinary to her 
majesty. He died on 17 June 1889 at Ken- 
sizi^n Square {Oent Mag. 1839, pt. ii. 
p. 204). His portrait was engraved by New- 
ton from a painting by Lucas. 

[Information from John J. Merriman, esq . ; 
Lancet, SO Nov. 1860 pp. 610-16, 682 (with 
portrait), 27 Nov. 1862 p. 498; Gent. Mag. 
1863, pt. i. pp. 207-0 (with list of articles con- 
tributed thereto) ; Georgian Era, ii. 462-3.1 

G. G. 

MERRIOT, THOMAS (1689-1602), 
grammarian, bom in 1669 at Steeple Langford 
m Wiltshire, entered Winchester College in 
1601, and matriculated at New College, Ox- 
ford, on 14 Oct. 1608, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of law, and was fellow from 
1610 to 1624, and B.O.L. on 22 Nov. 1615. He 
taught for some time in the grammar school 
which then a^oiued the college, until he was 
made vicar of Swalcliffe near Banbury, by 
the warden and fellows of New College on 
15 Jan. 1623-1624. Previous to 1637 he 
a^rpears to have had misunderstandings with 
hie parishioners, who, in consequence, assessed 
him at a high rate for ehip-raoney. Against 
this ‘vexy hard measure^ he petitiontri the 
oouncil of state on 10 May 1687. In 1642 
his rovalist symnathies brought him into 
dUfioultias with the parliament, and he wae 
eommoned to yppeur before the House of 
Commons on 26 July. His living was ao- 
quastmed^the Westminster aaeembly, and 
OB hie o^traning the Committee for noiH 
dared Minietsn, he wae granted (81 Aug. 
1646) ' a foil and legal hearing’by theoom- 
mttleaof bia own oonnty. He vaaignad the 
vieaiM of Swaldiflb on 10 Mereh 1668-0 
(et (iifmtamm Tapmpiim ef Ommkm^ 
ilL184»847). He diedat ^ralelifibonlO Jsdj 
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1662, and was bnried in tlie church, where a 
brass tablet to his memory still remains. 

Meiriot was a good latinist and an orator. 
He taught grammar at Swalcliffe till he was 
of an advanced age. On some points he dis- 
sented from Lily, whose mmmar he had 
studied so .assiduously at Winchester. He 
published:*!. ^VuLg^a, sive Miscellanea 

r iaica hinc inde decerpta,’ Oxford, 1652. 

* Adagla Selectissima,’ Oxford, 1652. 
8. *Gh*ammaticall Miscellanies, ’OxfoM, 1660. 
Wood also mentions 'several Latin copies of 
verses, dispersed in books.* 

[Wood’s Athense (Bliss), vol. iii cols. 689-90 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1 600-17 U; Kirby’s Win- 
chester Scholars, p. 169; Clark’s Heg. Univ. 
Oxf. i. 272, ii. 302, iii. 342 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1637, p. 00; Commons’ Journals, ii. 
692; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum. AdditMS. 24491, 
V. 437; Minutes of Committee for Plundered 
Ministers, Addit. MS. 16670 fol. 108; Halkett 
and Laiug’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit ; 
information from the Bev. Dr. Wilkinson of 
Swalcliffe.] B. P. 

MERRITT, HENRY (1822-1877), pic- 
ture-cleaner and art-critic, the son of Joseph 
Merritt, a tailor, was bom at Oxford on 
8 June 1822. He was educated at a charity 
school, and his early years were passed in 
considerable poverty, ms employment being 
at one time to collect old-standing debts 
from members of the university. While fill- 
ing humble and precarious situations, he 
found time, however, to copy pictures in the 
Bodleian and to leam the rumments of art 
from Alfred William Delamotte. In 1846 
he made his way to London on foot, and 
in 1847 became acouainted with Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake. With Mr. Holyoake he lived at 
Dymoke Lodge and 1 Woburn Buildings for 
many years, but their relations do not seem 
to have been invariably harmonious. He 
wrote in the 'Reasoner,* under the pseudonym 
'Christopher,* and soon afterwards contri- 
buted to the 'Leader* some paners, which 
in 1854 were republished in the 'Cabinet of 
Reason,’ with a preface by Holyoake, under 
the title 'Dirt and Pictures separated in the 
Works of the Old Masters.* Aoout the same 
time Merritt was entrusted Dean Stanlej' 
with the task of deaning the poftmit of Ri- 
ehard n belongiiig to the dsapterliouse of 
Westminster Ahb^. He restored it su c e e as 
fiillj, and was aftmards emdoyed on the 
poftrait of HeOry VII in the Hatumal FSsr- 
trait Galksy, on various p ictur es at Han^ 
ton Oourt, and the battle oesnss on the staov i 
eases of Marlborough Hms. His honesty 
and ability as a jute of old paintings led to I 
hia being eonstnaw e oneul t ed by the an- j 
dieritiM of the Nattonal GaUasy and Royal | 


Aeadeiny,to an ac^iaamtanoe with Mr. Glad- 
stone SM other distinguislied persons, and 
to afiiendship with Mr. Rusldn, with whom 
he was in fiFe<}aent oorrespondenoe. In 1865 
Merritt published 'Robert Dal^ and his 
World of Troubles,’ an account, in the form 
of a romance, of his own early life, and 
next year he became art-critic to me 'Stan- 
dard.* Soon afterwards he commenced a 
story, called 'The Oxford Fkofessor,’ whidi 
was never completed. He died in Jidy 1877, 
after considerable suffering, and was buried in 
the West Bronmton cemetery. He married 
a few weeks before his death. 

The above-mentioned works, with aelec- 
tions from Merritt*8 oocaaional writings and 
a memoir by his wife, were edited hj Basil 
Champneys, and were puhRihed in London 
in 1879, 2 vols. 

[Works in Brit Mns. ; by his wife, 

Anna Lea Merritt 1879; Holyonke's SixW Yeare 
ofanAgitatoFeLife.n. 332-47; KotMandQneries, 
VI. i. 471 ; Times, 14 July 1877.] A F. P. 


MERRY. ROBERT (1765-1798), di- 
lettante, a direct descendant of Sir Henry 
Merry, who was knighted by James 1 in 
1621, was bom in Lradon in April 1755. 
His father was pernor of Humn’s Bay 
Company, and his grandfather. Captain 
Merry, sailing in search of the North-west 
passage, discovered and gave its name to 
MerrVs Island. His mother was the eldest 
daughter of Sir John Willee [q. v.], lord 
chi^ justice. Merrv’s education waa en- 
trosted to his fathers sister, who sent him 
to Harrow, where his tutor was Dr. Parr, 
and then to Christ’s CoUora, Cambri^, 
wherehewasadmitted2Aprul771. Helived 
irregularly and did not graduate. He studied 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he had been entered 
on6Nov.l770, by hisfethei’s wish. On the 
latter’s death he immediately purchased a 
commission in the horse guarok The Ame- 
rican war had begun; but after sqoanderinff 
a large part of his fortune on high Itvinff and 
heavy play, he told ont as a^utant of the 
first troop. Hs wss twenty-five^ without s 
profemion, poor^ and a disappomtmsnl to 
e v u ty body but himsrif. Hewoitabroad^aid 
appaisntfy opont soms thres or fimr yesis in 
travdUng inPVuioe, the l4m Ckmntnek Ger- 
many. Smtsedand, and Italy. He feislly 
johiea tbs Ens^iah colony asttlsd in Flonnoi. 

Hs wss thm in 17^ slodjing Italian, 
lounging in tbs Mbi^ and Mmtriy sbh 
upon a litmiy caiuir In ths ' Amo/ 

in ths ^Flsmss Mis8(£^ 
osllstitians sf vsisi by Urn, 
Italy. «Wc 
b a 1 
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whidi^aa Horace Walpole’s ironical praise, 

^ to difert cniaelYeB and to say kind tilings 
of eaeb other ’ (see also Giffora’s Introduc- 
tion to the Maviad, ed. 1795). Merry n- 
pidly became a recognised figure in I<1orentme 
eodety, and a memoer of ue Della Oruscan 
Academy. But his social success, and above 
all his superiority as a versifier, onickened 
the jealousy and ill-will that nnoerlay the 
fulsome admiration of the ‘Miscellany;’ his 
open UedMfi with the Oountess Oowper, and 
the rivalry of the Qrand-duke Leopold, made 
him an easy target for slander, and he had soon 
the whole BngUsh colony about his ears. He 
stood his ground for a time, then after lam- 
pooning hu feUow-rhymen, abrupt quitted 
Horence in the spnng of 1787. The ‘ Mis- 
celluiy ’ had kindled curiosity in London, 
and literary coteries welcomed the poet. I 
On 29 June his ‘ Adieu and Recall to Love,’ 
signed ‘ Della Orusca,’ appeared in the 
‘ World,' then chiefly conducted by Oaptain 
Topham, a fellow-commoner of Merrjrs at 
Cambridge, and fellow-officer in the horse 
guards. ‘I read the beautiful lines,’ Mrs. 
Hannah Cowley [q. v.] declares, ‘ and without 
rising from the table at which I was sitting 
answered them.’ Her reply, ‘ The Pen/ 
signed ‘Anna Matilda,' was published in the 
‘ World ' of 12 Julv, and the oorrespondenoe 
thus started rapidly attracted a crowd of 
imitators, whose penormances, welcomed by 
the * World' and afterwards by the ‘ Oracle,’ 
first amused and then revolted public taste. 
Merry’s paeudonvm gave its name to the 
Della Oruscan school, which faithfully exag- 
gerated the worst features of his style — 
afibotation, incredibly foolish misuse of epi- 
thet, metaphor, and alliteration, his frantic 
eflbfts at sublimitv, his obecuri^ and taste- 
less ornament. The best and worst of the 
poems in the ‘ World ’ were reprinted in the 
^ British Album,’ which Bell broi^^ht out in 

1788. It ran through three editions in the 
next two years, woS the publication of the 
* Baviad,* Qiilbidh aathre on it, in 1791 eold 
a fourth and last But it was mutual disi^ 
ptrfntment, at much as GillM's satire, that 
ended Della Oruaea’s and Anna Matilda'a sen- 
timental veieUying. They wrote, eooording 
to Mm. Oowtoye elalemont, without anv 
knowlete of each otiierb identity until 

1789. Aen the ardent eathuauMla upon 
neper nml, but the ledy waa Ibrly-eix. the 
low tUrIQNibur, and the only fruit of the 
meeliiMf urn one more poem, *The Inter- 
view.nmDiUnQruemLand some lefiutsin 
tiouiyvime by Anna Matilda. iWetiuam 


the * Laurel of Liberty ’ next year it was 
under his own name. Merry had little hu- 
mour; but if we compare his verses on 
‘ Fontonoy/ ‘ Werther,’ or ‘ The Close of a 
Year,’ with the address to ‘ Laura Maria ’ 
(Mrs. RohiBBon), which Gifibrd quotes, it is 
not easy to avoid the impression that in the 
latter, as well as in some other flights in the 
‘ World ’ and ‘ Oracle,’ he was simply fooling 
his correspondents to the top of their bent. 
For the erasy introductions prefixed to the 
verses, most probably by Bell, the writers 
themselves can hardly he held responsible 
(see, for instance, the World Dec. 1787, 
8 and 12 Jan. 1768 ; Brit. Mus. newspapers). 

Merry had meanwhile been engaged in 
other literary ventures. ‘ Paulina,’ a tale in 
verse, had appeared towi^s the close jpf 
1787, ‘Diversity,’ a frigid and elaborate ode, 
in the following year {Monthly Hev. old ser. 
Ixxx. 529-82), and in 1769 the ‘ Ambitions 
Vengeance,’ a drama, which in plot, character, 
and situation is a mere travestv of Macbeth, 
was inserted in the ‘ British Album.’ It was 
never acted. In the beginning of the same 
VMr he wrote the ode for the recovery of the 
king recited by Mrs. Siddons on 21 April 
(^A.])B]r,ilf(niiotVs qfMr$» Siddom^ ii. 277-^). 
But the events of the 14th July in Paris gave 
a new direction to his energies, and coloured 
the rest of his life. Menymd not judge the 


French revolution, but judged everything by 
it— his friends, himself literature, art, all civil 
and social relations. He went immediately to 
Paris, visited the Assembly, where he saw 
‘ some disorder, but all from seal,’ and on his 
return publish^ the ‘ Laurel of Liberty.’ The 
efforthas a certain fire; but Della Crusca’s de- 
fects are still prominent, and Walpole fastens 
withglee upon his’ gOBSsinery tears ’ and ‘ silky 
oceans.’ w aimed at the laureateship at this 
time, but his principles, alreadv the talk of 
the town, made his candidature hopeless; and 
though the ‘World’ moved mountains on his 
behaEr, the court was all fbr Pye. In the 
•nmmer of 1791 ha was again in Paris, pre- 
sented to the ooBventioii a treatise on the 
’Natureof aF^ GoTemmiiit,'and rssumed 
an acquaintance with the artist David. On 
1 14 JiuyhiiodeQii the ‘Fhllofthe Bastille’ 
was dedauBsd at a masting in tha Strand 
I of *1JX)0 Bac^ish gsutlamaii,’ sympathiam 
I with tha Fmoh revolution (jQtmt. Mng^ 
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of Louisa, counten of Craven [q. ▼.], was 
bom in 1^9, and in her sixteenth year, as 
Euphrasia, had carried Bath by stcmn. The 
manager Harris brought her to London, and 
she opened at Covent Garden in 1785 as Ho- 
ratia, M urphy writing her a prologue. It was 
asuccess, but Berthe first season there was 
no 'question of her riyalling Mrs. Siddons, 
and the public enthusiasm waned. She kept 
her place, however, and during her short 
career in London had the chief tragic parts 
at Govent Garden (list in Qeitbst, vii. 7o-^). 
She had a sweet voice, a refined and graceful 
manner, but wanted energy. After her mar- 
riage^during the winter of 1791-2 — she 
continued to act under her new name ; but 
the outcry of his family — his mother was 
B^ill alive— forced Merry to withdraw her 
from the stage in the spring. The complete 
failure of his play, ^ Magician no Con* 
juror,’ produced at Govent Garden id Febru- 
ary 1792, may have made the decision easier. 
Th^ went together to France, and Merry was 
in Paris on 10 Aug. and on 2 Sept., but re- 
fused an invitation to be present at the trial 
of the king. Walpole tells a pretty story of 
his being mistaken by the mob for Abb4 
Maury, and of his being pursued with the 
cry * A la lanteme.’ In 1793 he and his 
wife returned to London, and lived in an 
unsettled way for the next three years, 
Merry haunting the clubs, declaiming on 
freedom and the French revolution, writing 
epigrams — some of which are very neat — 
against Pitt and his supporters in the * Argus' 
and * Telegraph,’ and, notwithstanding his 
friend Topnam’s good-nature, sinking ^ly 
deeper into debt. ^F^nelon,’ an capta- 
tion of Marie-Joseph Chenier’s play, was 
published in 1795, and the ^ Pains of Me- 
mory,’ a versified reproduction of talks with 
Rogers, in the following year. He also wrote 
the epilogue spoken oj Mrs. Jordan at the 
notable performance oi the pseudo-Shake- 
spearean * Vortigem’ on 2 April 1796 [see 
iRBLAin), SanuBL]. Regard for his fai^y 
still kept his wife reluctantly from the stags ; 
but when W ignell, of the New Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, offeic her an enguement in 1796, 
Mmxy, to whom life in London was becoming 
embarrasBing,gmve his oonsen^and in October 
they landed at New Yoik. On 5 Dec. Mrs. 
Meny appeared in Philadelphia ae Juliet, 
’perhaps the best JolieL* Donlap thmka, 
’that was ever seen or heard' (Ammetm 
8ri^,1882,p.l5B). SheaetedinNewYork 
next year, and amrwirds in Ibe chief dtiea 
of the ankm, ev e ryw h ere leaving her Ameri- 
can rivala hdi^ ^ ^7 himaeifi in 1797, 
bronght out hit dmna^ ’IbeAhhayofStAiH 
giistine,'atFliiladelpliia,hnt te themostpart 


contented himself with the unofficial lauieate- 
slup which the younger writers— though not 
without dissentient voioes^eadilv granted 
to ^ !^don reputation. In 1798 he was 
living in Baltimore, grown fist and very in- 
dolent, and still eling ing to his faith in the 
French revolution, upon which he had some 
vague plans for an epic. The ’ Monthly Ma- 
gazine^ for August of that year announces a 
work by him on American manners, hut on 
14 Deo., in the morning, while walking in his 
arden, he fell in an apoplectic fit, and three 
ours later was dead. His widow married a 
manager of the Philadelphia and Bidtimore 
Theatres named Warren, and died at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, in 1808 Mag, 1608, 
pt. ii. p. 749). 

[In addition to the anthoritiasonoted, Monthly 
Mag. iii. 46, vi. 129, vii. 256-8; Eiuropean Mag. 
xxiv. 411-12, prefixed to whiA is a Mtter en- 
graving of Merry than that of the Britiah Album ; 
Letters of Horace Walpole, 1858, viiL 498-4, ix. 
paee.; Gifford’s Antobiogiaphy, and Baviad and 
Meviad; Frederick Reynolds’s Memoirs, 1626, 
i. 281, 816, ii. passim; O’Keefih’s Memoirs, ii. 
299 ; Boaden’s Memoiis of Kemble, 1825 ; Mrs. 
Thrale’e Autobiography, 1861, ii. 92-8, 197-206 ; 
D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, 1842, v. 261; 
Anna Matilda, 1788, p. xi; Miss Bei^s Oor- 
reepondenoe, 1866, i. 252-8; Monthly Review, 
enlarged ear. Iv. 56-62, v. 201-5, 841, xix. 274-7, 
xii. 149-5; Gent Mag. 1799 pt i. 252-4; 
Mathias’s Pursuits of Literature, 1612, p. 449; 
Metcalfe’s Book of Knighte ; Brit Mne. Add. MS. 
6675, f. 257 ; Baker’s Biographia Dramatics ; 
Oniton’s London TheatrM, 1795, ii. 80-1, 107 ; 
Thespian Diotionsry ; Genest vii. 26, 29-80, 75- 
75; Appleton’s American Biography; Dunlap’s 
American Stage, 1832, pp. 166, 168, 178-7, 218 ; 
Griswold’s Poets of Ameriea, 1856, p. 8 ft; 
Dnyekinek’s Qyclopmdia of American Literature, 
i. 484 ; P. W. Clayden’s Early Life of Samnel 
Rogers, passim.] J. A C. 

MEBBTFELLOW, DICK (1728-1781), 
author. [See Oabdxvbb, Riohabd.] 
MEBBTNQTON, Lobd. [See Swurrov, 
Axbxabdbb, 1626P-17(X).] 

MEBTON, WALTER bb (d. 1277), 
bishop of Roraester and founder of Merton 
College, Oxfimrd, wae by femily oonaected 
with Beebigetoke. His mother was ChristUie 
Fite-Oliver; of his father nothing fe known 
eeve that hU neme wae Willieot Foss is 
no doubt wiisteiam in idoitifyuig him with 
the Williem de Merton who was siobdescon 
of BerliMiiie, and W shout 1288. Welter 
de Merton probably owed hie ettmime either 
to Ifertoo heiag hie hlrthpleee,er to having 
leeoived bis edneetieo et the priory riMwe. 
He wee ollsrwaide el Qxfbid, where he is 
trodhlonaUy eidd to have etndied el Hen^ 
Hel^allerwifdi the Oroee Inn, fe Om 0^ 
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mAxket. He wm probably a pupil of Adam 
de IdariscOi wbo recommended him to Bobert 
Groaaeteite for ordination as subdeacon 
^cmmmtaFranciscanaf i. 405, BolU Ser.) 
This must have been after June 1285^ but the 
first dated reference to him occurs m 1237, 
in an inquisition of Walter’s lands at Basing- 
stoke, where his parents are described as 
dead ; they are known to haye been buried 
at St. MicWl’s, Basingstoke. Not long after 
Walter founded a hospital at Basingstoke to 
their memory; grants to this foundation 
were confirmed by the king in 1253 and 1262, 
and it was eyentually placed in close relation- 
ship with Merton Cfoliege. In 1237 Merton 
is spokeli of as ‘clericus* simply. After- 
waw he became a clerk in the royal chan- 
cery, and is spoken of as ' clericus noster ’ in 
a gnmt of free-warren for his lands at Maldon 
in 1249. Merton obtained the liyi^ of| 
Sedgefield, Durham, from Nicholas de rm- 1 
ham [q. y.], between 1241 and 1248. He | 
also held the liyings of Potton, Bedfordshire; 
Stratton ; Staindrop, Durham ; Haltwistle, 
Northumberland ; Codington, Surrey; Ben- 
ningbrough, Yorkshire ; and Branston, Lin- 
coln (Foss, iii. 129 ; Hobhouse, p. 45). In 
August 1256 he was one of the clerks who 
were acting for Walter de Kirkham [o. y.], 
bi^p of Durham, in his dispute with St. 
Albans about Coniscliffis (Matt. Paiu^ yi. 
326-7, 340). Merton received, on 16 June 
1269, the prebend of Kentish Town at St. 
Paul’s, which he afterwards exchanged for 
that of Holywell or Finsbury (Lb Iuhtb, ii. 
394, 408). On 4 July 1259 ne became p^ 
bendary of Exeter, uid preyiously to 1262 
was prebendary of Yatesbury, wisbury, 
and canon of Wells. He was prothonotaiy 
of the chancery, and perhaps it is in this 
capacity that he had charse of the seal for 
Henry de Wingham on 7 May 1268, and on 
14 March and o July 1269. In the former 
year he was emplo]^ in the negotiations 
with the pope as to the grant of Sicily to 
Edmond, the king's son. In 1261 the kingap- 
pointed 1^ ohanoellor, in place of the bai^ 
nial official, Nicholas of Ely ; probably this 
was in Ap^ when Hugh iMipenBer gave 
way to Imlip Basset as juatioiar, though 
the upolntment does not ssem to have 
bsen xonnally made until 6 July (Aim. Jfen. 
IT. 129; Fwm JBwIorianwi, iL 470). On 
16 Oct. Melton waa granted ibur hundred 
maria ibc the support of himself and the 
ohaiioei^* Merton retained his office aa 
bhaaoaltor until 19 July 1263, when the 
bamiai pw^xuoofered their pontion, and 
he wen aisplaeed hj NieboUi of Ely. In 
Mardi 1264, owing to his aimpcni of the 
kii^;, tome ef Melton^l prebenoal pieperty 


near London was plundered by the rioters 
(Ann. Mon. iy. 141). After the royal vic- 
tory in 1266, Merton was not restored to 
the chancery, but he is mentioned as a jim- 
ticiar on 10 Dec. 1271 (JBroei^a e Rot, Tin. 
iL 655). On the deatli of Henry 111 in 
November 1272, the council appointed Mer- 
ton to act as chancellor, and he attests a docu- 
ment in that capacity on 29 Nov. (Fosdera^ 
i. 498). The contemporary chronicles, how- 
ever, speak of him as being appointed in the 
arliament held at Westminster in January 
273, when he was directed to remain at 
Westminster till Edward’s return to Eng- 
land (Ann, Mon, ii. 113, iv. 462). Merton 
retained his office throughout the regency, 
but resigned soon after Edward’s return to 
England on 2 Aug. 1274, for in his final 
statutes for Merton College, whichare dated 
in this month, he styles himself * quondam 
cancellariuB.’ He had previously been elected 
bishop of Rochester about the end of July, 
and on 21 Oct. was i^nsecrated by Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby at Gillingham {ib. iv. 462 ; 
Fhreo Hiatoriarumy iii. 44). The Bochester 
chronicles say that, though Merton was a 
man of great authority ana power, he did no 
special good to the prior and convent, though 
he gave them the manors of Cobhambury 
and Middleton (ib,) Merton’s episcopate 
only lasted three years. While fording the 
Medway his horse stumbled and fell, and 
Ui^ough the bishop was rescued by his ser- 
vants, he died from the efiects of the acci- 
dent two dm later on, 27 Oct. 1277 (Atm. 
Mon, iii. 278, iv. 275). The Osney annalist 
speaks of Merton as a man of liberality and 
great worldly leamii^, who had always been 
very ready in his assistance to the monastic 
orders, and elsewhere preserves some com- 
plimentary verses on nis character (ib, tv. 
268-60, 276). Merton was buried in Ro- 
chester Cathedral in the north transept of 
the dioir, near the tomb of St. William ; his 
I original monument was much injured in the 
reign of Edward YI, and in 1598 another 
was erected in its place by Sir Henry Savile, 
warden, and the fwows of Merton College, 
This monument in its turn gave way, in 
1852, to a restoration of the original tomb, 
ereeted in accordance with the description 
in the aooounta of the bishop’s ezecutore, 
and at the expense of Merton College. Mer- 
ton’s ohalice was removed from his tomb to 
Ozibid in 1696. Merton had aeven aistera. 
but no hroihar; fhll genealogical tables will 
be found in Bisbop Hohhoose’s * Sketch of 
the lilis of Walter da Marlon,’ p. 51. Eia 
will is siinunanaad bv Hobhouse, pp. 44-50. 
A portrait (angravaa by Faber) is in the 
Booleiia library, Oxfina. 
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Merton’s chief title to fame is the founda- 
tion of Merton College, Oxford, and there- 
fore, in a sense, of the cellmate system of 
the English uniyersities. & 1261 he o^ 
tained a charter from Richard de dare, earl 
of Gloucester, empowering him to assign his 
mpors at Farl^ and Malden in Surrey to 
the. priory of Merton, for the support of 
* scholaro residing at the schools,’ an expres- 
sion which probably means scholars at (hc- 
ford. A little later, probably in September 
1268, he nublished a deed of assignation of 
these ana other lands. Under this deed 
special proyision was made for the educa- 
tion of eight nephews under a warden and 


ment of Uniyersity and Balliol oollera fol- 
lowed, and did not precede, that of Merton. 
At Oambridm, Merton College was ayowedly 
the model (n the collegiate sjrstem, for when 
Hugh de Bakham fq* ▼•] obtained license 
for the foundation of Peterhouse, it was ex- 
pressly Btat^ to be for * studious scholars 
who shall in eyerything liye together as 
studmts in the uniyersity of Oambri^, ac- 
cording to the rule of the scholars of (Kcford 
who are called of Merton.’ So in the statutes 
actually drawn up for Peterhouse by Simon 
Montage in 1284 constant reference is made 
to the fact that they are * ad instar aulss de 
Merton.’ It is needless to add that the sys- 


here spoken of as 'scholares in scholia de- moulded the whole history of Ivith unirer- 
gentes,’ spears indeed to have been the first sities, and thus fully juslAes the words of 
object 01 Merton’s foundation. On 7 Jan. Sayile’s epitaph 
1264 there came a reralar charter of incor- . . . ^ uniuB 

poration, which established the * House of Exemplo, omnium qn^u r. extant 

the Scholars of Merton ’ at Malden in Surrey, CoUe^omm, fondatsci. 

under a warden ^d bailifis, with ministers of [Annales Monastic! ; Flores Htstorianmi (both 

the altar, and with power to maintain twenty in ^lls Ser^ ; Hobhouse’s Sketdi it ^e Isfe of 
scholars at Oxford or any other place of Walter de Merton, 1859; Pereiral’s Foundation 
general learning. During the next few years Statutes of Merton College; Brodrick’s Memo- 
Merton acquired the site of the present col- rials of Merton College, Oxf. Hist. See. (atrans- 
lege, together with the advowsonof St. John’s ktion of the statutes of 1274 is gi?en on pp. 
Church, and other property at Oxford. In 317-40) ;Lyte’sHist. of Umv. of Oxford 
1270 the statutes of 12^ were reissued with- Jud ges of Eng land, lii. 1 29-81 .] 0. L. K. 

out any material alteration, but eventually, MERVIN or MERVYN, AUDLEY (d, 
in August 1274, Merton put forth his final 1675), soldier, la^er, and politician, was 
statutes, transferring the warden, bailiffs, second son of Admiral Sir Henry Mervyn of 
and ministers to Oxford, and designating | Petersfield, Hai^shire, by Christiaii, daugh- 
Oxford as the exclusive and permanent home i ter of George Tonchet, baron Au^ey and 
of the scholars. Under these statutes pro- ' Earl of Castlehayen [q. v.] Mervyn acouired 
vision was made for such a number of schmars | a considerable ^rtion of the lanoB in Ukter, 
as the college revenues would support, and ’ which his uncle Lord Castlehayen had un- 
for their common life as a corporate body dertaken to ^ plant.’ For a time he was cap- 
under the ruleof a superior called the warden, tain of a regiment railed by Sir Henry Tich- 
Merton’s intention appears to have been to borne and established himself in the castle 
provide for the training of secular clergy, of Trillickinthecoiintyof I^Tone. In 1689- 
and though he borrowed from monastimsm 1640 Mervyn was elected member for Tyrone 
the idea of a corporate life under a common in the House of Commons at Dublin, where, 
rule and head, he expressly prohibited hk i according to Carte, he became * the most 
scholars firom imlring vows, and provided that tiresome and continual s peecfa -maker of the 
any who entered one of the r^lar orders puritan party.’ On behalf of the commona 
ahbuld fnfeit his scholarship. Above | he in 1641 presented to the pm artieieB of 
the college was to be a place of study, in ' impeadiment against Sir Bicbaid Bolton 
the first place 6[ pbiloeophy and the liberal ^ [q* ▼•] and odm. The speedi deiiyered Inr 
•rta, end aluorwaids of tneolm The Bo- Mcrvynon tbiaoeeaaioB was printed in 1641 
dieeter dircnicler deacrfeee m ecdlegs as and repubUebed in 1764. 
establisbed for the jMcpetoal enatenance of Tmn^iaitety after the eommencsment of 
itudenU ^in arte malmea et thedogia’ the risiiw in Inater in October 1641, Colonel 
(FlwmHiifoMri«i,itt.44). Hie eatahuah- Rety iCgiiirk ILP. for Fermanagh, who 
ment of Merten College was the bsgimiing had mafried Mmrvyn’a sister end waebiothnr 
cf the true eoUeg^eyiteiiL for tho^ the* of Lord Magdrs, nniiasd Mmfjn of the 
benefectiona of Wflliaiai of Pnrham and of pngeet of tlm Irish than in anas to eofley 
John aadDoio^giiila do Balliol araefeaiiier mm to wait npm Charlee 1 a ifoti 
date, they did not provide for the formation i ment of their grievanoas end anggieliens for 
efiegnlareorpatatohodiBB,andtlieeitobikh» j aeatiefeoteiyasUlisiWt, Umrptfhmmmf 




SnglithaiidSoot- 
f md M Ueutttuuit- 
re took in acthro 
I»&h labels. A oomowhat 
tical account of Ms aotion 
silik m 4 addressed by Mervyn 

liiyfilKa ippkBr oi the House of Ckmmoiis m 
|ti0c4«^ ^ (irder of that Jhouae it was 
priutod at London and sold at 'the Irish 
wav^use at Stationers’ HaU*’ entitled 
' An Exact Rdation of all sucin Occurrences 
M have happened in the several counties of 
Donegall, i^ndonderry, Tyrone, and Fer- | 
managh, in the North of Ireland, since the 
beginnii^ of the Baboon/ Merv^ni received 
a commission as oolonel of oneof the British 
regiments in Ulster, and with others of these 
oommanden waited on the parliament at 
London in 1648 and on Charles 1 at Oxford for 
the purpose of obtaining money and supplies. 
On 0 July 1643 Mervyn was examined oefore 
a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons in London, mainly in refsrenoe to his 
relations with Oolonel Rory Ma^re. This 
examination, attested by Mervyn^s sinature, 
was publidi^ with other papers at London 
in IMS by order of the House of Commons. 

The lesl which Mer^ displayed iminst 
the covenant induced Ormonde in 1&4 to 
appoint him governor of the town of Derry. 
Mervyn, however, soon afterwards took the 
covenant and excused his conduct to Or- 
monde on the ground of expedien^. Mer- 
vyn was accordingly removed mm Uie 
TOvemment of Derry, but continued as a 
'British oolonel ’ to command his regiment 
in its vicinity. 

Towards Uie dose of 1648 Mervyn was 
taken 'insidiottsly’ by parliamentanans in 
Ulster, and by order of Geoive Monde, after- 
wards first duke of Albemane, then in com- 
mand ther^ he was sent to London as a 
prisoner. He appears not to have been long 
detained, and in June 1649 he oo-opmted 
with Sir Robert Stewart against Sir Oharlas 
Ooo^ prsaidsnt of Oonnaught under the 
pariiainent. Oootoiina letteS tothe council 
of state at London on IfiAiig* 1649,diarged 
Mervyn with havingibmd artidco pnmrW 
ing to have bean anthonaed by hhn. Later 
in the aama numth Omonde amployod Mer- 


t sra st i cf Ohadsa IL Inflneneed probably 
hy She XioanI aidval cl (Hivar Oramwali in 
Xiiland with tooaacf dm pariianMnt of Eng- 
land, Marvyn witUiow from the voyalbt 

uaala al Dmrv* 

In JunnSm Msnym ohtainadiMinalafr- 


maadenSotfaa aodoty of Eing’sinns at Dublin, 
than under die control of law officers of the 
Oromwelliaa govemneent. He soon aW 
took part with Sir Charles Ooote and Lord 
Broghill in the movements in Ireland for 
restoration of Charles IL In oonjunction 
with them and their associates Mervyn 
framed the instrument adopted by the kmg 
in zefermice to legal arrangements for Ire- 
land. Mervyn was knighted, and on 20 Sept. 
1660 he received the appointment of chief 
serieant-at-law in Ireland. In February 
1600-1 he was named as a commissioner 
for executing the king’s declaration from 
Breda concerning Ireland. He was also 
made a commissioner to ascertain the value 
of Umds in Ireland let out to ' adventurers ’ 
and soldiers, and a trustee for the officers 
who had served the king before June 1648. 
On 6 1661 Mervyn was chosen speaker 

of the House of Commons, Dublin, and on 
his presentation on the 11th of that month 
in Ime House of Peers there, he delivered an 
elaborate and pedantic oration, which was 
printed. In the same year Mervyn was in- 
cluded among the commissioners elected by 
parliament to proceed to England concemiim 
arrangements for the settlement of Ireland, 
and Sir John Temple was appointed to act 
as depu^-speaker. Mervyn resumed his 
place at Dublin as speaker in May 1662, and 
m July of that year delivered a congratula- 
tory address to the Duke of Ormonde, in the 
presence chamber at Dublin Castle, which 
was subsequently published. In February 
1662-8 Mervyn, on behalf of the House of 
Commons, Dublin, presented to Ormonde, as 
viceroy, aseries of rules and directions which 
I they proposed should be put in operation in 
the axeoution of the act of settlement with 
a view to promote and secure the interests 
of proteatants in Ireland. Hiese propositions 
ana the mode of Mervyn’s advocacy of them 
were distasteful to the king’s advisers in 
England, and a royal letter waa addressed 
to Onnonde with a grave oensuie of the pro- 
esedings. 

Mer^ continued to act as speaker till the 
termwialion of the parliament in 1866. In 
his offioial oipaehy as a eommissioiier in ooB- 
nsotkii with laiias hs was reputed to have 
been uflueneed by peeuniaiy eonsidentiaiis. 
He was also saiMbed of having been oott- 
■eeted with a plot against the govemmsiit 
iawhishsoaeiDemtas of perlmBUBt wsm 
believed to be ii^iealsd. Hedied st Bub- 
Ik eo 94 Oet w6, sad was itttsrrsd in the 
ehanh of 8t WeibaiBh im that taHj. 

A eam of 6,0001. wUeh Mervya elsjased 
as dM to him Ibr his «lBiig sad faithful Bsa- 
viistothe pntaalaal hMaet k lialand’ 



3M 


Meston 


Meiy^ 


does not afpesr to haye jhMii seosiyed by 
him cor his vspresentsthresi eltlmiiA psy- 
m^t of it was stronfdy zeoGSamendM l^the 
Muse of Oommons, l)iiblia» in 10d4 

J Caste’s Ormonde ; JoDmals Boiuwa of Lords 
I Commons, Iraland ; Acts of Settkment and 
enlanation ; fi^> 06 ehes of AodlsT Mervin ; Cox's 
HiDemia Aj^lieana; Clarendon^s History; Or- 
monde Axdiives ; Whitelocke’s Memorials ; Carte 
Papers; mannscj^ts of Hing*s Lins, l^blin; 
Bexation of Sir C. Coote's Transactions, 1649; 
Harris’s Writers of Ireland; Fasdenlns Mer- 
yinensis, 1873 ; Gilbert’s Contemporary History; 
Hist, of Irish Confederation ana Jacobite Nar- 
ratiye, 1892 ; Case of Boman Catholios, manu- 
script.] J, T. G. 

MEBYCK, Sib WILLIAM (d. 1668), 
civilian. [See Metbice.] 

• MEEYON, CHARLES LEWIS (1788- 
1877), physician and bio^apber of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, son of Lewis Meryon of 
Rye in Sussex, of an old Huguenot stock, 
was bom on 27 J une 1783. He was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ School (1796-1802), 
and obtaining a Stuart’s exhibition to St. 
J ohn’s College, Oxford, matriculated there on 
29 March 1803, and graduated B.A. 1806, 
M.Al. 1809, M.B. and M.D. 1817. He studied 
medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital under 
Henry Cline ]|q. ▼.], by whose recommenda- 
tion he was m 1810 engaged to accompany 
the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope [q. ▼.], 
in the capacity of medical attenoiant, on a 
YOjBtte to Sicily and the East. He followed 
her during her seven years’ wanderings, saw 
her finally settled on Mount Lebanon, and 
then returned to England for Gie purp^ of 
taking his medical demes. Meryon revisited 
Syria at Lady Hester^s request in 1819, when 
he found tmtt she had completely adop^ 
the usages of the East. A difierence with 
one of his patroness’s local medicine men 
caused his speedy letura. He wss admitted 
a candidate ctf the College of Physicians on 
26 June 1820, and a feUow on 26 June 1821. 
Shortly afterwards he became dome^ 
aioian to Sir Gilbert Heatheote, butin 1827, 
at the earnest request of Lady Hester, be 
started once more lor Syria, in company with 
bis wife and fuulj. They were attacked 
and j^ondered en route by a Levantine 


pirate, and retained to Legbotn, where Mrs. 
Meiyon’s ^mn detained tbo doctor until 
1880. InNovenboroftbatyeartb^aiuKid 
Irina MaieeiOeSi^iiid sniveo at Mount 1^ 
banon about 16 Bee* Lady Beater was then 
at tha aenilh of bar power, and Meiyon sab- 
asqaentlydaaoribsdwitk thaataMStBunala- 


bartysanny, 


of wUehha 


bimastf was often a vietiim Qwmgtodxs- 
•gssameiim, diMy leeaUingftomLady Hes- 
t^a avowed intdleraiiioe ofnia wife, Meryon 
bad to leave Mount Lebanon in April 1831, 
but he paid Lady Hester a fturth and last 
Tint between July 1887 and August 1838. 
Finally aettlinff m London, he isMied there 
in 1846 his 'Memoirs of the Lady Hester 
Sti^ope, as related by herself in Oonver- 
satiou with her Physician,’ 8 vols. 8vo, 
Despite their difiusene^ the memoirs are 
Momlent reading, contain many ourioua par- 
ticulars about persons of note, and only 
want an index. Though published earlier 
the ' Memoirs ’ are in reality a sequel to the 
scaroely less entertaining < Travfis of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, forming the oo upletion of 
her Memoirs nairated by he^ Physician,’ 
8 vols. London, 8vo, 1846. The third volume 
contains a portrait of Meryon in Bedouin 
dress. Meryon died in Lonacn on 11 Sept. 
1877, aged ninety-four. 

[The Memoirs and Travels of Lady Hester 
Sttthope, as above; Foeter’e Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886; Bobinson’e Merchant Taylors' Beg. 
ii. 166 ; Monk’s Coll, of Pbys. L 834 ; Allibonee 
Diot. ^gl. Lit. art. * Stanhope.'] T. S. 

MESSING, RICHARD (d.l462P), bishop 
of Dromore. [See Misnr.] 

MESTON, WILLIAM (1688 P-1746), 
burleeque po^, the son of a blacksmith, was 
bom in the parish of Mldmar, Aberdeenshire, 
about 1688 (the baptismal registers do not 
date back beyond 1717). His parents sent 
him to the Marisohal College, Aberdeen; 
and^ having made good use of his opror* 
tunities, he was elected, when he bad finished 
his university course, one of the doctors of 
the high school of Aberdeen. Meston was 
afterwards tutor to George Keith, who be- 
came tenth Earl Marisohal in 1712, and to 
lus brother James Francis Edward Keith, 
•fterwsrds field-marshal in the Prussian ser- 
vice ; and in 1716, through the interest of 
the Connteas of Marisehnl (widow of the 
ninth earH he wu appc^ted regent of 
Marisohal College. Latm in the year, how- 
ever, Meston joined the fism^ cs the Esrl 
Marisohal in fighting for the Old Pretender, 
and was made governor of DanaottarOastls, 
Kincardineahirei but when the rising wu 
pat down be bed for a time to hide amoeg 
the hille. Afterweida, isAisiiig to comply 
with the oonditione of toe Aot of Ind e mnity , 
ks lived in the fomHy of the Comitou of 
MerieduJ^ hto her deeto left hhn in e deed- 
tntoeondition. Hethio,ineoq(ttnetkmwitli 
hie bvBdNT Beamel, whe wee e Otosli 
eshohr, opened en ecedemy to hut, 
toenghtheventomweensn e esmi l l^ ^ 
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irevented him from saving I parents, on 15 Au 


easy-goinojiabits prevented him from saving parents, on 15 Aug. 1717. When six years 
money. He afterwards moved his school to old he lost his si^t as a consejiuence of a 
Turrifi* at the invitation of the Ooontess of severe attack of small-pox, but his self-confi- 
Errollf whose brother, the twelfth Elarl of dence was uninjured, and he soon excelled 


Erroll, had been chancellor of Xing’s Ool- most boys of his age in performances which re- 
1^, Aberdeen, when Meston was regent at ouire activity ana daring. He was taught the 
Mwschal College. Meston, who was treated nddle, so that he might obtain a subsistence 
very kindly by the countess, was again sue- as a strolling musician, then regarded as the 
cessM until, several years afterwards, one sole occupation open to a blind man,* but Jack 
of his pupils was nearly killed in a duel. This Metcalf had more natural taste for the cry of 


incident, though Meston was in no way to a hound or a harrier.’ He became a ^d 
blame, led to the downfall of his academy, rider and swimmer, led nesting and orchard- 
He then tried to establ ish schools at Montrose robbing expeditions, distinguished himself as 
and Perth, and afterwards was tutor to the a diver, a cock-fighter, ana in the hunting- 
children of Mr. Oliphant of Gask. There he field. He was soon known, moreover, as a 
remained some years, until ill-health caused gallant, as a wag, a successful card-player, 


him to go to Peterhead to drink the mineral and a shrewd dealer in horses. By 1/38, 
waters. Subsequently he was again sun- when he attained the age of twenty-one, he 
ported by the Countess of Erroll, and finally was barely under six feet two inches in 
moving to Aberdeen, was cared for by some height, extremely robust, and ready-tongued. 
relatives until his death there in the spring > He rode several races with success, ana de- 
ofl745. He was buried,without any inscrip- sired to become a jockey. In 1739 he sur- 
tion, in the Spittal churchyard of Old Aber- prised the country-side by eloping with a 
deen. He seems to have been a good scholar publican’s daughter named Dorothy Benson, 
and a wit and pleasant companion ; but he on the night before her marriage with a 
was too fond of the bottle, lie was a great certain Dickinson, and he married her the 
admirer of Samuel Butler ; and in his verses, next morning, before the disconsolate Dick- 
which are often coarse, he sometimes pla- inson had obtained a clue to her where- 


giarises or quotes from his model. 

Meston’s poems were first published in 
collected form, with a life, at l&linburgh in 


abouts. He took a small house at Knares- 
borough, and seems to have been a model 
husband, though his exploits grew more and 


collect ea form, witn a me, at fkimburgti m nusband, tbough ms exploits grew more ana 
1767. tbough the book is called * sixth edi- ^ more daring. He waltred to London and 
tion ’ on the title-page ; and they were re- back, easily outstripping the coach of one 
printed, without ue l^tin pieces, at Aber- of his patrons, Oolonel Liddel, on the return 

— - i * i - 


back, easily outstripping the coach of one 
of his patrons, Oolonel Liddel, on the return 


deen in 1802. The several poems originally journey. In 1745 he became recruitini 
appearedanonymously as follows: l.*Phae- geant on the king’s side, and enlisted 140 
toon, or the first Fable of the second Book Knaresborough men with extraordinary ra- 
of Ovid*a Metamorohoses burleacu’d,' Edin- ' pidity. Sixty-four of the men were drafted 
biiijgh, 1720. 2. *The Knight or the Kirk,* 1 into a company formed by William Thornton, 
Edinbivgh, 1728; reprinted in London with and naroned, with Blind Jack playing at 
oorraetioBi in 17S18. This, the best of Met- their head, to Newcastle, where, by Qt 
ton's jneoea, and perhapa the beat of the I Wade’a orders, they were incorporat 
imitations of * Hudibrsa,’ is a satirs upon the Pulteney’s rsgiment. Metcalf fought a 
prssbyteriana. 3. * Mob contra Mob, or the ) eaeaped from the battle of Falkirk. He 


Blind Jack 


1728; reprinted in London with and marched, with Blind Jack playing at 
in 17S18. This, the best of Mes- their head, to Newcastle, where, by General 
L and perhapa the beat of the I Wade’a orders, they were incorporated in 
»f * Hudibrss,’ is a satire upon the Pulteney’e regiment. Metcalf fought at and 
la. 8. * Mob contra Mob, or the ) eaeaped from the battle of Falkirk. He after- 
bble<V^t^hurgh,1731. 4. * Old 1 waros fiddled at a ball given at Aberdeen by 
Im's Tblea, I,’ London, i the Duke of Oumberwd, who * spoke him 

Deoadem Alteram . . . eubjunxit I fair,’ and gave him two guineas, and he was 


prssonerians. o. * Mob contra Mob, or the 
Kshblers rabble<V^uhurgh,1731. 4. *Old 
Mother Qrim's Tblea, Dooa« I,’ London, 


Jodociis Qrimmua,’ London, 1788. 8. * Viri 
humani, aalai at fkoeti, Gulielmi 8uther- 


raeaent 

Knaraal 


Oulloden. After retnmii 


attributed to ArbaUmot 


ioma,* n.p. or d., acNnetimes at Harrogate, 


naree b oro n gh he engaged in hi 


etnming 
iOrse d eaiii 


horaellesli, entirely 


an exoelleat judge of 
touch. Healeotmed 


[Uf*tellMU«'.P^ti 0 t 1 W«Hki:anbNi^. *■ «•*<» wantod goo^ «id did • 
asii. M; AbodM. UaiTmitTOte- vigoMiM ibfek. cf mogrirngfehufl, bnadr 
dw; y. Biwhirt Ikwily tt Krith, Kart. Ifaii.. Midtw)wlMB»fwoeMiaBanmd. InlTIM) 
«htl Id HwitliiMl, in* ; Bite. Mw. wd Ad..- h. iNd. good podts oot of oobo aulitaiy 
ouW lilmiiMOil.; BterngpooiiT. Bniov, iii. tnMMC wtA, aod ia 1754 
58»-ni Kotnoad ft owi .., Ttb mr. «. 11.1 mw (mIbma m • • 

O.A.A. f — Yoril MdigBMMtBW 
MBIOALr. JOBN (m 7 -iai<te oMO. oaadMtedUaMtftwin ab 
M aljr koowa m *Bliad Jaak of Kaoia.* aadoania «ialir. HaalMl 


tnaiMt waA, aad ia 1754 waaBnaaiirt a 
wnr OMiaoB, watiiig a, a thmt Boao h b»> 

aadoaniawialir. HaalMkon|klaadMld 
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his arms and rapidly reduoixigouhio contents 
to feet and incnss, after a mental process of 
his own. 

Metcalfs travels haH ffiven him an un- 
rivalled familiaritv with toe northern roads. 
He knew how baa they were, and how their 
worst features could heat be remedied. He 
now became a pioneer road-maker and bridge- | 
builder, and one of the chief predecessors of 
Telford and Macadam. In 1765 parliament i 
passed an act authorising the construction of i 
a new tumj)ike-road between Harrogate and 
Boroughbndge. Metcalf offered to construct 
thm niiles of the proposed road, between 
Minskip and Feamsby, and the master-sur- 
veyor, Ostler, who knew him well and had 
the greatest confidence in his abilities, let 
him the contract. Metcalf devoted himself 
wholly to the new undertaking. He com- 
pleted his work with unusual speed uid 
thoroughness, and, encouraged by success, 
undertook to build a bridge at Borough- 
bridge, wluch he again completed satismc- 
torily. His success led to his constant em- 
ployment on similar work during a period 
of more than thirty years. The total mileage 
of the tumpike-ro^ constructed by him, in- 
volving the building of many bridge, retain- 
ing walls, and culverts, was about miles, 
for which he received not less than 66,000/. 
Among his roads were those between Wake- 
field and Doncaster, Huddersfield and H^- 
fax, Ashton and Stockport, and Bury and 
Blackburn. The Huddersfield and Manches- 
ter road was carried by him over a bog which 
had been thought quite impracticable. 

In all these und^akings Metcalf took an 
active personal share. A contemporary writes : 

* With the assistance only of a long staff, 1 
have several times met this man traversing 
the roads, ascending steep and rugged height^ 
exploring valleys, and investigating their 
several extents, forms, and situations, so as 
to answer his designs in the best manner. 
The plans which ne makes and the esti- 
mates which he prepares are done in a method 
peculiar to himsell, and of which he cannot 
well convey the meaning to others, .ffis 
abilities in this respect are nevertheleso so 
great that he finds constant emploraent. 
Most of the roads over the m Derl^- 
shire have been altered bv his directions. . . • 
I have met this blind prcneetor while engaged 
in making his survey. He was alone as iisiud, 
and amongst other conversation I made some 
enquiries respecting the new road {from 
Wumalow to Congikon]. It was really as- 
toniahing to hear with what aecoiac^ hede- 
scrihed Its course and the nature of the 
different soOs through which it was con- 
ducted’ (Bsw, ObrnnaHima m JRHndnmy 


He finally relinquiriied road-making in 1792, 
and, after an unsuccessful venture in the 
cotton business, retired to a small farm at 
Spofforth, near Wetherby. He retamed his 
shrewd mother- wit and resolute i^irit to the 
last, and dying on 26 April 1810, at FolHfoot, 
near Knaresborough, was buried at Spofforth. 
An epitaph in All ^ints dhurchyara bears 
a well written inscription in heroic verse 
Quoted in Note$ and Quertier, Shid ser. vi.82S). 
He was ninety-three years of age at the time 
of his death, and left l>ehind him ninety great- 
grandchildron. Mrs. Metcalf died at Stock- 
port in 1778. 

[The best aocount of Metcalf, doing full justice 
to nil value as a r.:ad>inaker, is that in Smiles'a 
Telford, 1867, pp. 74-94 (with pwtmul and cuts 
of his birthplace and farm at Spofforth) ; lafe of 
John Metcalf, York, 1795 (with portrait after 
J. B. Smithy another edition (witn portrait en- 
graved by Pigot), Manchester. 1S26; Life of 
Blind Jack of Knaresborough in Baring-Gould’s 
Yorkshire Oddities, i. 120-76 (mainly based on 
chap-books); Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 697; Spencer 
Walpole’s Hist, of England, i. 78-4 ; Memoirs of 
LiteraTy and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, i. 172-4; Hargrove’s Hist, of Knares- 
borougb, 1800; Galvert'a Hist, of Knaresborough, 
1844, p. 104; Boyne’s Yorkshire Library, p. 
248.] T. 8. 

METCALFE, CHARLES THEO- 
PHILUS, Ba^s Mstoalvb (1785-1846), 
provisional governor-general 01 India, bom 
at the Lecture House, Calcutta, cn 80 Jan. 
1785, was second son of Thomas Theophllus 
Met4^e, then a major in the Bengal army. 
The father afterwards became a director of 
the East India Company, and was created 
a baronet on 21 Dec. 1802. Metc^fe’s mother 
was Susannah Selina Sophia, widow of Ma- 
jor John Smith of the East Indian army, 
and daughter of John Debonnaire of the 
Cape of Good Hope. At an early age he 
was sent to a prepmtoiy school at Bromley 
in Middlesex, and in January 1706 went to 
Eton, whm he showed remarkable powers 
of application, and a great distaste for all 
athletic sports. Leaving Eton on 1 April 
18(X), he was appointed to a writer- 

ship on 13 Oct., and in January lAl arrived 
at Calcutta. ^ was the first student ad- 
mitted to Lord Welledey’s College of Fort 
Williaai, where he studied orientarianguages 
with some success. On 8 Dec. 1801 he was 
nominated amistant to the emhasiv to the 
Arab States an appointment wluch was 
cancelled afmdra afterwasdsat his own 
regnest for that of asaisteat to the ra ai d a nt 
wnh Dowlot Bao Sdndiah. Matcalfo’aaooi* 
neetka with SeindiaVs aooft was, howam, 
bfisl^aa ha aoon found tha ha waa uaaUa 
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to agree ivith Colonel Collins, the resident. 
On 4 Oct 1802 Metcalfe became an assistant 
in the chief eecretaxy^s office at Calcutta, and 
was transferred on 4 April 1808 to a similar 
position in the ^vemor-generaVs office. In 
the summer of 1804 Metcalfe was attached 
to the headquarters of Lake’s army in the 
capacity of political assistant, and as a vo- 
lunteer took part in the storminff of the 
fortress of Deeg (24 Dec. 1804). He acted 
successively as political amnt to G^eral 
Smith and Oeneral DowoMwell, and on 
10 Jan, 1806 was received in full durbar by 
Holkar, with whom a treaty had been con- 
cluded a few days previously. Metcalfe was 
appointed first assistant to the resident at 
Delhi on 16 Aug. 1806, and in August 1808 
was despatched on a special mission to Lar 
bore. After a series of tedious negotiations 
Metcalfe obtained all that he had demanded 
of Runjeet SingL who withdrew his troops 
to his own side of the Sutlej and concluded 
a treaty of general amity with the British 

f ovemment at Vmritsur on 25 April 1809. 
iy the adroitness with wUch he overcame 
the many difliculties of this mission Metcalfe 
won for himself a considerable reputation as 
a diplomatist at the age of twenty-four. 

From August 1809 to May 1810 Metcalfe 
act ed as Lora Minto’s deputy secretary during 
the governor-generars visit to Madras, and 
i 16 May 1810 was appointed acting resident 


to the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. On 
25 Feb. 1811 he was promoted to the post of 
resident at Delhi. By his careful administra- 
tion the industrial resources of the territory 
wore lamly developed, while his scheme for 
the settlment of Central India largely in- 
fluenced the policy of the governor-general, 
Lord Moira (auerwards Marquis of Hastings). 
In 1816 he refused the post of financial secre- 
tary, and on 29 Jan. 1819 became aocretaiy 
in the secret and political department, and 
private saeretaiy to the governor-general. 
Accustomed to an independent oommaud, 
Metcalfe quickly found bis new situation irk- 
■oms, and on 26 Dee. 1820 was appointed 
lesideni at Hyderabad. An attempt made 
by him to remove the banefbl influence of the 
money-lending firm of WUlUm Palmer A Oa, 
which wtt overshadowing the Niaam’s go- 
vemment, brought upon Metcalfe the (Tis- 
pleesnie of the govenior-genaral, who re- 
jected his echeme for opening a sis per cent, 
loea, memiiteed by the British government, 
Iw whieh the Mlinimki huge obiigatioBS to 
ramer^ hoeee end ether ereditoie might be 
^d off. Soon efter Heetings'b satm to 
England, wheie them Monniiiy uenMc^ 


wm wumh tfeeoMd in the court of nro- 
prirtom duiing neia dejfi* d e h i t e» the 


due to William Palmer & Co. was discharged, 
and in less than a year the house became 
bankrupt. 

On the death of his elder brother, Theo- 
philus John, in August 1622 Metcalfe suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy. In the following 
year he was invalided ind went to Calcutta, 
but returned to Hyderabad in 1824. On 
26 Aug. 1826 he was impointed resident and 
civil commissioner in I^lhi Territories, and 
agent to the governor-general for the affairs 
of Rajpootana. Under nis advice the govern- 
ment supported the claims of Bulwunt Singh 
against the usurpation of his uncle Dooijun 
Saul, and in January 1826 Bhurtpore was 
successfully stormed by Lord ComMrmere, 
and Dooijun Saul taken prisoner. On 24 Aug. 
1827 Metcalfe became a member of the 
supreme council, which at that time con- 
sisted of the governor-general, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and two members of the 
civil service. By a resolution of the court 
of directors on 14 Dec. 1881, Metcalfe’s period 
of service on the council was extended from 
five to seven years. He was appointed on 
the newly created government of Agra on 
20 Nov. 1888, but owing to the absence from 
Bengal of the governor-general (Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck) he was compelled to stay at 
Calcutta for some time as vice-president of 
the council and deputy-governor of Bengal. 
In December 1834 Metcalfe set out for the 
seat of his Bovemment at Allahabad, but no 
sooner had m got there than he had to return 
to Calcutta in consequence of Lord William 
Bentinck’s resignation. By virtue of a re- 
solution of the court of directors in Deceml^r 
1888 Metcalfe acted as provisional governor- 
general during the interval between the de- 
parture of Lord William Bentinck and the 
arrival of Lord Auckland (20 March 1885 to 
4 March 1886). The dirwtors widied that 
Metcalfii should remain in office, but the 
w^ ministry refused to sanction the ap- 
pointment on the ground that it was not 
advisable to appoint any servant of the com- 
pany to the highest office of the Indian 
govenunent B^re Lord Melbourne had 
appointed e euoosesor to Lord William Ben- 
tinck, there was a ministerial crisis, and Loid 
HsytMbury [q- v.l was nominst^ by ^ 
Robert PeeL jBut’Wbre Lord Heyteebnir 
eet out eaother ministerial eriaie oc co rredL 
the tory appointment was oanoeBed, and 
Lord Aoekliuid was appointed. MeteeUb’e 
diort adainietretion is cduefly 
by the eeft of 16 Beol. 1885, whidi msoved 
the vesetioQs reetnelkins on the liberty of 
the Radian prsea. 

Shorty alter the arrival of tha new 
fOVOBee r f en em l,Metoslffi wee invested with 
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the ffrand cross of the Bath, 14 March 18d6. 
In the same month (the government 
having been meanwhile abolished) he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the North- 
western Provinces, the headquarters of 
which were fixed at Agra insteaa of Allaha- 
bad. In filling up the vacant ^vemorsbip 
of ‘MftdraS) Metcalfe was passed over by the 
directors, who had been greatly displeased 
by his giving legal sanction to the liberty of 
the press. In consequence of this slight, 
Metcalfe resigned his lieutenant-governor- 
ship on 1 Jan. 1888 and retired from the ser- 
vice. He reached E^land in May 1888, and 
took up his abode at fern Hill, near 'Windsor. 
While making arran^ments for contesting 
Glasgow in the radical interest. Metcalfe was 
appointed governor of Jamaica Q1 July 1889). 
Tie was admitted a member of tne privy coun- 
cil on 81 July, and on 26 Sept, following was 
sworn in as governor at Spanish Town. By 
his conciliatoij conduct he speedily effected 
the reconciliation of the colony to the mother- 
country, and brought about a better feeling 
between the proprietors and the emancipated 
negroes. Having accomplished what he bad 
been sent out to do, Metcalfe resigned his 
office and returned to England on 2 July 
1842. In January 1848 he accented the 
government of Canada, and on 80 March 
following took the oaths at Kinnton as 
governor-general. Owing to the Duming 
question of responsible government and the 
infiamed state of party spirit in the colony, 
Metcalfe’s position was one of extreme dim- 
cultv. His attempts to conciliate all parties 
displeased the executive council, who were 
detwmined to reduce the governor-general to 
a mere passive instrument in their hands, and 
were supported in their endeavours by the 
majority of the rraresentative assembly. In 
con^uence of Metcalfe’s refusal to admit 
their right to be consulted about official ap- 
pointments, all the members of the council, 
with one exception, resigned in November 
1848. For some time he waswithout a full 
council, but after the general election in 
November 1844, which resulted in a slight 
majority for the government, he was able to 
fill up all the vacant places with men of 
moderate views. Meanwhile, Metcalfe had 
for a long time been sufibring fimi a malig- 
nant growth on hia cheek, whkli at Isogtli 
deprived him of the eight of ooa ey, Un- 
wuling to leave the fovenunent to his suo- 
oeisor in a state of enhcnaoaaenty he trill 
struggled on at his poet. Aaa^mariioftlie 
Qneen*a entire Mmliarion and fevonr’ ha 
was cieated Baron Metcalfe of Fem Hill in 
theconntyof Beriteon25Jaiul846. Baftee 
tha year waa out ha had baeana phyaieally 


unfit fer work, and having resigned his post 
he returned to England in December 1846 in 
a dying state. Afbar patiently enduring still 
further a^n^^he died at Malshanger, near 
Basiug8t^6,HampBhi^ on 6 S^t. T1M6. He 
was buried in the nmily vault in the pariri) 
church of Winkfield^ near Fern Hill^ where 
there is a tablet to bis memory; the inscrip- 
tion was written by Lord Macaulay. 

Metcalfe was an able and sagacious ad- 
ministrator, of unimpeachable integrity and 
untiring industry. His self-reli^ce and 
imperturbable good humour were alike re- 
markable, though perhaps Lis undeviating 
straightforwardness was bis most marked 
characteristic. Metcalfe did not take his 
seat in the House of Lords. Aa he never 
married, the haronv became extinct upon his 
death, while the baronetcy' dovolvea upon 
hia younger brother, Thoifias Theophilus 
Metcalfe, whose grandsoui^ Sir Theophilus 
John Metcalfe, is separately noticed. A por- 
trait of Metcalfe by John James Masquerier 
is preserved at Eton Coll^ (see Catalogue 
iht Third Exhibition of ifational Portraits at 
South Kensington m 1808, No. 164). Another 
by Say, which has been engraved, bangs in the 
library of the Oriental Glm), Hanover^uare, 
London. A third portrait, by a Canadian art- 
ist named Bradish, is in the Ck>urt House at 
Falmouth, Jamaica. There is a bust by E. H. 
Baily , HA., in the Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta, an 
engraving of which by J. C. Armytage forms 
the frontispiece to the first volume of Kaye’s 
* Life and Correspondence,’ 1858, and there 
is a statue ^ the same sculptor in the Cen- 
tral Park, Kingston, Jamaica. A sriection 
of Metcalfe’s early Mpers, Indian council 
minutes, and colonim despatches has been 
edited Sir J. W. Kaye (London, 1866. 
8vo). Two of Metcalfe’s spemes deliverea 
in tne Jamaica legialature have been sepa- 
rately published (London. 1840, 8vo). Met- 
calfe is said to nave published in 1888 a 
pamphlet on the payment of the national 
debt, as well as an anonymous pamphlet en- 
titled * Friendly Advice to the Conservatives ’ 
(X(^,ii.2S0). His essay* On the best Means 
of icquiriim a knowledge of theMannenand 
OostmaoT the Natives ofindia’ is printed in 
the first volume of* Essm hg the Students of 
the College of Fort Wiuiamin Bengal,’ Ac., 
Oalentte, 1802, 8vo, pp. 76-90. 

[ffir J. W. Kaye’eLifeaBdGorvespsodsndicf 
Obadsa, Lord msalfe (aev and rerissd sd« 
1868) : Sr J. W. K^i LUt af Indfea OflecMb 
1888, L 818-880 rHuriiM’a His^ 

188T, vris. it aad iiL; Oardeei'a HSilaty at 
Jaateka, I87l»np. 4M»I8; MediatlsariHbCsiT 
arSSk 1881^488-881 ; E.O. WribMdk 
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itrained to resign his mastership in 1637, and 
retired to his living of Woodham Ferris, 
where he died in 1539. His will, which was 
moved 16 Oct. 1639, contains bequests of 
fort^ shillings to St. John’s College for a 
'Dirige ’ and a mass ; legacies to his sisters, 
Elisabeth,. Alice, Jane, &c. ; the residue 
beingleffc for the maintenance of poor scholan 
in Cambridge. 

[Baker’s Hist, of St. John's College, ed. Mayor; 
Ascbami Epistolas; Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. 
i. 62 ] J. B. M. 

METCALFE, ROBERT (1590 P-1662), 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridn, son of 
Alexander Metcalfe of Beverley, Yorkshire, 
was educated at the mmmar ^ool in that 
.town, and at Michaelmas 1605 his father ap- 
pears to have received from the corporation 
the sum of ten shillings * to the use of his son 
atCambridge’^oirL60V,Reoer/^,p.463). On 
10 April lS )6 Robert was admittra a fellow 
of St. John’s College, and on the festival of 
St. Mark 1616 he was elected a preacher of 
the same society. Some time prior to 1645 
he succeeded Andrew Byng of St. J ohn’s Col- 
lege as regius professor of Hebrew, but at 
what date is not known. In 1648 he vacated 
the chair, and was succeeded by Ralph Cud- 
worth [q. V.] His retirement stands appa- 
rently in some connection with his election 
to a fellowship at Trinity in the same year; 
he was also appointed catechiser and vice- 
master of the society in October. On 14 Aug. 
1646 he was appointed lecturer in Hebrew. 
Duport, in his * Epicedia,’ make of him as 
a man of singularly retir^ habits, leading a 
solitary life among his books in nis college 
chamber (Aftf»«e 8 b« 5 Mei'M 9 ^. 492). NieholM 
Hookes [q. v.] of Trinity OoUeffe, who com- 
posed two elegies, one Latin ana one English, 
to his memory, and who s^les him *aegu 
vioe-pnesul ’ and * cardinalis preslTter ’ (t.e. 
head of the derieal members of the fonnda- 
tkm), says that he was distinguished by his 
numerous eharitiea,and especially hr his libe- 
rality to poor deserving students ^monds, 
pp. 121-^. Metttlfe, however, » chiefly 
remembexM by his benefSmtions to the gram- 
mar school where he received his education. 
Bv his will (9 Oct. 1652} he beoueatlied to 
^ tmee poor seholan of tM school of Bever- 
ly, for their better mamtenaace at the uni- 
vsnity, to every one of them flL 18s. 4d.,’ 
with the proviio thet *ao eon of any of the 
aldermen, or of m of enflicimit ahOily to 
meintain their ehisdien at tha unsveni^, 
•hosddbeenahlaofthatmaiBleMaoa.’ Te 
aiiter, AndiMe Metcalf ha dbo be- 
aneatbed 101. yearly; to tho sslinnitmaiter 
lot, and to the ^pfeadnr or l ee t a r m^ of 


Beverley 10 /.; to St. John^e College, *graii- 
tudinis ergo,’ 100 /. ; to the university 
20 /. His arms, with a few lines resoling 
him, are in the * Liber Memorialis ’ of ^nity 
College. 

[Registers of Trinity College and St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Baker’s Hist, of St. Jdm’s 
College; J. Duport’s Musa Subseciva.] 

J. B. M. 

METCALFE, THEOPHILUS 0?.1649), 
stenographer, was a professional writer and 
teacher of shorthand, who in 1645 resided 
in St. Katherine’s Court, near the Tower 
of London. He published a stenographic 
system based almost entirely on the lines 
of Thomas Shelton’s ‘Tachj^phy.’ The 
first edition of his work was entiued * Radio- 
Stenography, or Short Writing/ and is sup- 
posed to have been publishad in 1635. A 
so-called sixth edition imptardd at London 
in 1645, 12mo. It was followed in 1649 by 

* A Schoolmaster to Radio-Stenomphy, ex- 
plaining all the Rules of the said ArL by way 
of Dialogue betwixt Master and ^holler, 
fitted to the weakest capacities that are de- 
eiroua to leame thia Art.’ Many editions 
of the system appeared under the title of 

* Short Writing : the most easie, exact, lineall, 

and speedy Method that hath ever yet been 
obtained or taught by any in this King- 
dome.* On the title-page of the nineteenth 
edition (1679) it is asserted that ’ a young 
man, that lately lived at Oomhill, learned 
so well by this book that he wrote out all 
the Bible in this character.’ The statement 
is repeated on the title^ge of the fiffy- 
fifbh edition, printed for Edmund Parker at 
the Bible ana Crown in Lombard Street 
about 1766. In reality these editions, as 
they are called, were for the most part only 
smml numbers of cities taken ncmi the 
aame plates at different time^ tl^ dates 
being as often altered u the title. Theee 
pUtee were engraved hy Aederiok Hem 
van Hove of Haarlem i. 81 , 

a . A copy of the Bible written m Met- 
re’s system 1 ^ Dr. William Holder Fq. 
and completed in 1668, ispneerved m the 
British Museum {Addit MS. 80886). Dr. 
laaae Watte was also a writer of tbit system. 

A portrait of Metcalfe la nrefi^ to 
tbe ecHeelled eizth edition of bis ’Badlo- 
Stenograpby/ publiriied m 1645. 

rAadaim’s Hist of Bhortheed, p. 114 ; 0{b- 
eors BMqmphyfffH hoitb a o J, pp. 12,9% 128; 

tfiTjounttfist, 25 Marii 1887. n. 881;Xenfe 
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MEIOALFE, SiB THEOPHILX7S ; 
JOHN (1^8-1888), joint-m^trata at 
M eetilt at tha outbreak of the Mutiny, bom 
at Bdhi 28 Nov. 1828, was eldest son of Sir 
IhomasTheophilus Metcalfe, fourth baronet, I 
by his second wife, the daughter of J. Browne, 
of the Bengal Medical Ifoiird. The father 
entered the Bengal Oivil Service in 1818 ; 
held various appointments in the Delhi terri- 
tories, and was commissioner and governor- 
general’s agent at Delhi from 1836 to his 
death in iShS. One of the father’s brothers, 
Sir Theophilus John, second baronet, was 
president of the select committee at Canton, 
and died in 1828 ; another brother. Sir Charles 
Theophilus, the third baronet, b^me Lord 
Metcalfe [q. v.] 

The aon, Theophilus John, fifth baronet, 
was intended for the army, and was sent to 
the East India Company’s military college 
at Addiscombe, but was removed to Hailey- 
bury, and in 1 m 8 entered the Bex^l civil 
service, and joined his father at Delhi. Young 
Metcalfe succeeded to the baronetcy in 1868, 
and in 1867 was appointed joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector, first g^e, at Meerut, 
and deputy-collector at Futtepore. On the 
morning of 11 May 1867 Metcalfe brought 
information to the magasine at Delhi that 
the Meerat (Mirith) mutineers of the pre- 
vious d^ were orossii^ the river to the city 
(t6. ii. 66). Many sinister native traditions 
attached to the family residence, Metcalfe 
Houai^ D^hi, which was reputed to have 
been the tomb of a foster-brother of the Em- 
peror Akhbar. It was one of the first houses 


two-thirds of the city, and enabling me to 
avoid many dangers and difficulties^ (Hist 
JBde. 62nd Begt, 2nd edit. p. 877). After 
the city Metcalfe, on whose head a price 
had been set, was foremost in what the his- 
torian Malleson calls ' the retributive eager- 
ness of the civilians ’ (Malleson, iL 361). 
He appears to have been intensely hated and 
feared by the natives (cf. HolheS, p. 887). 
He was appointed assistant to the agent at 
Delhi and deputy-collector at Futtepore in 

1868, and went home on sick furlough in 

1869. Ill-health prevented his return to 
India. He was made C.B. in 1864, and re- 
tired on an invalid pension in 1666. He died 
in Paris, 10 Nov. Im, aged 54. 

Metcalfe married, first, in 1851, Oharlotte, 
daughter of General (Sir) John Low [q. v.] ^ 
she died at Simla in 1855, leaving issue; 
secondly, in 1876, Katherine Hawkins, 
daughter of the late James Whitehead 
Dempster of Dunnichen, Forfarshire. 

[InformatioD supplied by the India Office; 
Ann. Beg. 1857 and 1883, p. 177; Malleson’s 
Indian Mutiny, 6th edit. (1888-9); Holmes's 
Indian Mutiny, 3rd edit. 1884.] H. M. C. 

METEYARD, ELIZA (1816-1870), au- 
thor, daughter of William Meteyard, sur- 
geon, and ms wife Mary, daughter of Zebedee 
' Beckham of Great Yarmoutn, was bom on 
21 June 1816, in Lime Street, Liverpool, in 
which town her father had hisn settled for 
a year. In 1818, on the appointment of her 
father as surgeon to the Soropshire militia, 
•he was taken to Shrewsbury, and in 1829 


that had been gutted by the mutineers^ whan I removed to Thorpe, near Norwich, where 
the libiar 7 ,said to be me finest in India, was she remained till 1842, when she settled in 
burned (if. Mallbbon, LL 408). Metcalfe * ' 

aided the escape of the European inhabitants, 
and reached Anaon’a army at KumauL On 
6 June he waaat Kumaul with Mr. Le]^ 
joint-magiatrate at Delhi, when the guide 
corpa arnved on ita march down to join the 
army bclbre Delhi He detained the guidea 
to puni^ aome siiapeeted viUagea. ao that 
the oQipa waa too lata fur the hattle of 
Bttdlee4a-Serai 


She begSBi utera^ work in 1888 
by aaaiiting her weat brother, a tithe 00 m- 
miaaioner, m pnpnmg hia reporta relating 
to the eastern oonnties. She afterwards be- 
came a legultr oontributor of fiction and 
•ocial arUdee to the periodical praaa, writing 
in * Elim Oook’a JoumaV ^ ‘ Pemkiu 
Joomal,^*TaLt'aMagiaine.’ * Ghambera’a Jour- 
nal,’ * Houaahold Worda,’^Oottntiy Worda,’ 
and other joumala. To the fint number it 


(a.U,85l). MetoaUb joiaed . 

thoanw bafbie DalbL A brave, reedlute * * Doui^ Jerrcld’c Weekly Newspaper * ahe 
who aaamed to bear aebarmea lilt, and ! ooatmiiladalaadiag article towbiohJonold 


klHw mi, boh oftlM (round, ht wMolUa 
(ntk aimM to tho lMw«(in( tioopo. Hu 
pQotod thu tntitj that Ml on tho onon/a 
nv at and at tha uManlt of 

14 Sat. OnomI Oaom Ounphall, ooa' 
laaiid^ tha Mnd bihati,, fanactod 
aubtoMa* haMooiaaiifroai 
at matdathHNflMnt! 
mSmK (toM aa' 





8il«arpan,'wfabh 
a fta ra a Ha~naod aa hw mmmdapmr^ 
8ha labad |riaM Mr aaona oa * JuTanib 
l ) i Ma fi ty *aM* Onniih naOBa dn€!tor o.* Hat 
ftnt aaiai WM writtan b IMO fbr ‘ThM 
Mt(arini,‘and lanaUUiad b 1846 ante 
Mi titb af <8tiH(btte Tby»,\b nt Mt 

hiBpfflMOr«yiSbM!^^ 

,* 18 n. BabmwlflWMdlSrate 
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stories for childreih In 1861 she published 
an inteieating Tolume on the ^ fallowed 
Spots of Andent London/ and in 186^ 
her important ' Life of Josiah Wed^ood,’ 
in two Tolumes. This was followed in 1871 
hj. * A Gkoup of Englishmen (1796*1816), 
wing Becnoros of the younger Wedgwoods 
and their Friends/ In 1876 she wrote * The 
Wedgwood Handbook, a Manual for CoUeo- 
tors,* and contributed the lettenress descrip- 
tions to * Wedgwood and his Works,’ 1878, 

* Memorials of Wedgwood,’ 1874, * Choice 
Examples of Wed^ood Ware,’ 1879, and a 

* Catalogue of Wedgwood Manufactures/ 

She died on 4 April 1879 at Stanley Ter- 
race, Fentiman Road. South Lambeth. For 
sevml years she hau eiyoyed a pension of 
,100/. from the civil list. An excellent like- 
ness of her in a marble medallion executed 
by G. Fontan% formerly the property of hw 
mend Joseph Mayer [q. v.l who had aided 
her in biinffing out the ^ Life of Wedgwood,’ 
is in the Mayer Public Hall at Bebington, 
near Birken^ad. 

[Men of the Time, 10th edit ; 0. Roach Smith's 
Retroepeettons, 1886, ii. 106; Manchester City 
News, 12 April 1870 ; AUibone’s Dictionary of 
Anthon, iii. 1271.] 0. W. 8. 


MKTHOLD, Sib WILLIAM (1660 f- 
1620), lord ohim baron of the exchequer in 
Ireland, bom about 1660, was eldest son of 
William Methoid of Rushworth and South 


Pickenham, Norfolk, by Susanna, di^hter 
of George Alington of Swinhope, Lii^ln- 
shire, and Rushworth, Norfolk ( VmtaHom 
i^ Norfolkf HarL Soe., p. 198). On 20 Feb. 
1680*1 he was admittM a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in 1608 he was Lent reader of his 
inn and a bencher, and in 1611 he was made 
a ^eant. On 16 March 1612 he was ap- 
pointed chief baron of the exchequer m 
lead and apri\^ councillor, and was kniehted 
hj James I (lURCALn, Book qf KmghU^ p. 
ite; S]CTTH,Z0«Q^l0mo^/rs/0fid,p.l41). 
He subs^uently beoam mrd chief justice 
of the kiiig’s bench in Irdand, and was ap- 
pointed a joint keeper of the great seal on 
10Ai^l&9j^pp. 26,217}. Mel^lddied 
on 7 Jfaroii 1620^ and was traried In Christ 
Chinch, Dublin. His wife was Margmet, 
darter of John Southwell of Bernem, 
Surolk. By her he had an only denghtm, 
Elwbetli,whoonl8 Jaly IBOBawi^at 
Dagsnhaa^ Bimi, TImnsae INM, msiter of 
the hanhonnda to JesMe 1 and Ghaiiea I 
(Lqmi^ Ihirqpi^jad. Asnhda^ vL 11 % 


povnrty that the eonnea of alatiLen 21 Ifw 
IS^matedlnr apetfionef lOtaweek 
U4y Methoid entmed hm 


married Sir Thomas Rotheram, knt., one of 
the privy council of Ireland. She died on 
28 Deo. 1640, in the lifetime of her second 
husband, and was buried in Christ Church, 
Dublin, on the 26th. 

Methold’s nrahew, WuLXAii Methold (d. 
16681, son of Thomas Methoid, by Susanna, 
daughter of Anthon}r Hogan of Goathorp, 
Nomlk, was apprentioad to a merchant at 
Mid^ebomugh. He was on his own petition 
admitted into the East India Compai^s aei^ 
vice in 1616, and sailed for Surat. He tra- 
velled much inindia, and visited the diamond 
mines of Golconda in 1622. being the first 
EnglLdiman to aocompliah the journey. His 
narrative of his Indian tiaveUf entitled * Ra- 
lationa of the Kingdome of Golohoada and 
other neighbouring Nations within tbe Gulfe 
of Bengaia,’ Ac., was print^ in 1026, when 
Methoid had retumea to Engtod, in the 
fifth volume of Purchas’a * Bfignma,’ pp. 998* 
1007. Purchas, in the piefeee, passes a high 
eulogium on Methoid. On ^ June 1628 
he was awoma ‘free brother* (i.e. in effect 
a director) of the East India Company. In 
1682 he acted at deputy of Humphrey Leigh 
as awordbearerofthe city of London. Inlm 
he was sent by tbe company to Surat in 
charge of an important mission to Persia (of. 
Addte.jlf6f. 11268, p. 46). He probably came 
home again in 16w. In 1660 ne was aep^ 
governor of the East India Company. He 
med possessed of great wealth on 6 March 
1662*8 at his mansion, Hale House, after- 
warda known as Cromwell House, Kensing- 
ton, which he had purchased about 1648 of 
the executors of his first wife’s relative Sir 


William Blake; it was pulled down in 1860 
to form e site for the GMt Exhibition. He 
had also bought land in Yoikohtra, Wiltshire, 
and Somerset, and bnildiiM near Charing 
Gross. He was buried as ‘ Meatball ’ on the 
10th in Kensington Ghureh Harl. 

Soe.,p.l28). He maixied twice. Bynisfirst 
wife, Mary BlakiL of a Hampshire femily, 
whom be married in 168Si-8, be had two sons 
end thnedeughtere; the was buried at Ken- 
eingtonoii60et.l662. Hie aeeond wife was 

i » »v 


id mayor of London, and widi 
Wmiaa Balm of Ealing, Middleaey, whom 
lie married on 16 Feb. 1#B8*6; harwiUwas 
p rove d on 6 April 167& He ersetod elma- 
Mose fer riz poor women near Hale Houio, 
•ndmidowodAamwMhfilAperanattm: but 
they worn mmovedin 1866^ Ike MelPO- 
polttanBeawy Oompmynndertlmfritat^ 

pofwmn. jdnd^y o o hM sI bf 

mi,; i 
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Norfolk, ed. Poirldii, tL 73 ; Waton’s Genealog. 
Memoin of tha Ohestras of Chichelej, ii. 606 ; 
Niekola’t Hetald and Oenealop^, f i. 698 ; Pedi- 
groe of tha Methwold FamUy, 4to, 1870, pp. 
21-4; Faulkner’a Kensington, pp. 881, 370 ; 
Lytona’s Enyirons, iii. 180, 186, 228; Jones's 
Tfooanres of the Earth, p. 216.] G. G. 

METHUEN, JOHN (1650 P-1706), lord 
chancellor of Ireland, waa the eldest son 
of Paul Methuen of Bradford, Wiltshire, 
clothier, by his wife Grace (d. 1676), dau^ter 
of John Ashe of Freshford, Somerset. Paul 
Methuen, eldest son of Anthony Methuen or 
Methwin (1574-1640), vicar of Frome, by 
Jean, daugnter of Thomas Taylor of Bristol, I 
settled in Bradford between 1620 and 1630, ^ 
took over the business of his father-in-law, 
John Ashe, matly improved the property, 
became, in we words of his acouaintance, 
John Aubrey, * the greatest cloawier of his 
time/ and amassed a large fortune. At first 
he issued only a coarse cloth or drugget, 
but in 1660 he obtained firom Holland some 
spinners who instructed his men in the manu- 
focture of the finer kinds of cloth. In con- 
nection with his industry he issued several 
tokens, some of which are ^ured in Aker- 
man’s * list of Wiltshire lukens ’ (1646). 
He lived in Pippet Street, Bradfora, in a 
laige house whiw formerly belonged to Sir 
Edward Rogers of Oannington, comptroller 
of the houMold to Queen Elisabeth, and 
there he died in 1667 ( WiltMre ArchmoL 
fifocasifte, V. 4S-378). John matriculated at 
Oxford University firom St Edmund Hall on 
21 Aprill666,affMl6. He does not appear to 
have taken any aegree, but was subsequently 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple^ and on 
20 June 1685 was appointed a master m chan- 
cy, a post whtehhe held during the rest of 
his life. He was included in the double r^ 
turn made for Devises at the general election 
in 1689-90, but his name waa taken off the 
file by an order of the House of Oommons 
on 29 March 1090(/oiviMlf qf fAs Hbicse qf 
Cbmmeiu, x. 860V In the following De- 
cember, however, he obtained the seat upon 
petition, and oontiniied thenceforth to re- 
pressnttheboioughttntilhladeath. Methuen 
Dscaae envoy to Fsitugal in 1691 (Lirr- 
mu^iL 296), and waa a member of the 
ooancu of treae firom 15 May 1606 to 9 June 
1609. fit November 1696 ha snmorted the 
thM reading of tha bUl of attainte against 
Sir J<^ FbBwiok {Bmt JaSuL 1112-15; 
aaa alao n. 1098 antoV Mailhoaa waa ap- 
polntad lordchaaoallorof Maad on 25 Jan. 
1697, and took hia amt aa anaakor of tho 
IiiakHooaaof Leidaon 16 Jm fiiUowing 
fjamnmk qf gfo JM6 JSnHi q^ XerrihL 
MV HkiortginalpatinlwoadaMlI Maieh 


1607, and he was confirmed in the appoint- 
ment by Anne on 26 July 1702. He was 
succeeded in his post of envoy to Portu^ 
by his son Paul. Ignorant of the principles 
of equity, Methuen made an inefficient iudge, 
though Luttrell records under date 18 Jmy 
1697 that ' Irish letters say the Lord Chan- 
cellor Metbwyn has already reformed divers 
ill practices there, to the great satisfaction 
of the puhlick ’ (iv. 251). He appears to have 
signally failed in his attempt to manage the 
Irish parliament (CoxB, ^rewtbury Cortt’- 
gpondencef 1821, pp. 555-7). Methuen was 
frequently absent from Ireland, and after 
his return to England in December 1701 he 
never resumed his judicial duties. In April 
1702 he was despatched to Portugal to de- 
mand a positive answer from the king 
whether he would 'recede from his alliance 
with France and Spain or persist therein ’ 
(Luttbbll, V. 168). Methuen soon after- 
wards returned to England. The object of 
his mission was ultimately gained, and a 
treaty between the allied powers and Portugal 
was concluded at Lisbon by his son Paul on 
16 May 1703. Methuen was succeeded in 
his post of lord chancellor of Ireland by Sir 
Kiomird Cox [q. v.] in July 1703, and in the 
following month was appointed ambassador 
extraordinary to Portugal (ib»y, 825, 828, 836). 
He concluded the famous treaty with Portu- 
gal, which bore his name, on 27 Dec. 1703. 
It consisted only of three articles, and by 
them Dom Pedro agreed to admit into Portu- 
gal the woollen manufactures of England, 
while Anne engaged to grant differential 
duties in favour of all Portuguese wines im- 
ported into England, duties less hy one-third 
thenthoseexaetedon the wines of France. It 
was owing to this treaty that port gi^ually 
took the pleee of Burgundy, which had 
hitherto hMn the fovourite wine in this 
country (Staithofb, Ratyii qf Quesii ^mie, 
1870, pp. 111-121 The ' Methuen Treaty^ 
wuersnewed by toe 26th article of the treaty 
of oommeree and navigation of 19 Feb. 
1810, end wee not finilly abrogated nntil 
1886. Methuen died at Lislxm on 2 July 
1706. Keramaina wereaubae qnen tly brought 
to Bogtand and were buried on 17 S^t. 
1706 in Weetminsler Abbey, where there is 
a memorial to him and his eon Paul hr Rya- 
hraok. 

Methuen waa a etauBch whm. He k de- 
•erihad by Bfe^ ae * a man ormtrignei, hut 
veiy muddy in hk eonoaptkna^ not 
quilwly undemlood in anytkinf. In kk 

BmUt aim that k. *• tegaa 
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without religion or morale; but cunning 
enough; yet without abilitiee of any kind” 
^ WorlUf 1814, X. 818). On the other hand it 
ie aaeerted that * he waa a person of great parta, 
much improYed by study, travel, and conver- 
sation with the brat,’ and that * his manly yet 
easy eloquence shin'd in the House of Gom- 
mous'upoh many important and nice occa- 
sions ' (Annals of Queen Anne, 1707, v. 495). 
Methuen married, in February 1671-2, Mazy, 
daughter of Seacole Chevers of Comerford, 
Wiltshire, by whom he had, with other issue, 
an only surviving son, Sir Paul Meti^uen 
[q. V.] His 0 ^ daughter, Isabel, died un- 
married, aged 29, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey on 12 April 1711. One of 
his sons was killed in a brawl abroad in 
1694 (Ltttibell, iii 362). A quantity of 
Methuen’s correspondence is preserved in the 
Hatton collection (But. MSS. Comm. 1st 
Rep. p. 26), and a number of his letters will 
be found among the Additional Manuscripts 
in the British Museum (see Indices to Addit. 
MSS. for 1836-63, 1854-75, 18827 ?), 
the Spencer and Ormonde collections (JStst. 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 16,7 th Rep. App. 
L App. 765, 833, 834). There is a mezzotint 
engraving of Methuen by Humphreys. 

[Luttreirs Brief Historical Relation of State 
Affairs, 1867; Letters illustrative of the Reign 
of William lU from 1696 to 1708, addressed to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury by James Vernon, 
edited by O. P. R. James, 1841 ; Correspondenoe 
of Heniy Hyde, Earl of Clsrendon, and Laurence 
Hyde, &rl of Rochester, 1828, vol ii.; Locke's 
Letters, ed. 1708, passim ; O’Flanagan's Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors of Ireland, 1870, i. 480-96 ; 
Burke's Hist, of the Lord Chancdlors of Ireland, 
1879, pp. 97-100; Hertslet’s Commercial Trea- 
ties, 1827 ii. 24-6, 69, 1840 v. 418-14 ; Granger's 
Biog. Hist, of England (Noble), ii. 216-17; 
Chester’s Westminster Abbey Rasters, 1876, 
pp. 264, 272 , 890; Foster's Peerage, 1888, p. 484; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1890.] G. F. R. B. 

METHUEN, PAUL (/. 1566), Scottish 
reformer, originally a baker in Dundee, was 
an early convert to the new doctrines. Al- 
though imperfectly educated, his eloquence 
and intimate acquaintance with scripture en- 
abled him to render such good service to the 
protestant cause that he pecama obnoxious 
both to the prelates and the secret council; 
and the latter notoaly issued aii order fo his 
apprehension, but alM forbade the people to 
listen to his oratioas Of tobarbour him in their 
houses. Methuen avoided arrest through tho 
intrepidity of Ftovost Halibunon, and to 
show their dism^intment at hia ese^e, the 
escrat eonacil nnsd the town of Dundee in 
the sum of 2,0001. Dniiag the war between 
Seotland and England, which began in the 


autumn of 1556, and continued through the 
following year, the protestants enjoyed eon- 
riderable bb«rty, and their numbers rapidly 
increased. Methuen^William Harlaw, John 
Douglas, and John Willock now bem to 
preach with greater publicity in different 
parts of Scotlwd. On 10 May 1550 Methuen 
and other prominent reformers were placed 
on their trial before the justiciary court at 
Stirling for usurpi^ the ministenal ofiice, 
for administering without the consent of their 
ordinaries the sacrament of the altar in a 
manner different from that of the catholic 
church, in the burghs of Dundee and Mont- 
rose, and for convening the subjects of the 
realm in those places, preaching to them 
erroneous doctrines, and exciting seditions 
and tumults. Being found guilty, he was 
< denounced rebel and put to the horn as 
fu^ve'(PxToaiKN,.dncteiil^CW^naf Trials, 

He was nominated by the lords of the 
congregation to the church of Jedburgh, Rox- 
burghsWe, 19 July 1560, in which year and 
the following he was a member of assembly. 
He was deposed from his incumbency, with 
some difficulty, towards the end of 1562, for 
adultery with ^ servant, and sentence of ex- 
communication was also pronounced against 
him. Thereupon he fled to England and re- 
sumed his ministerial office there. In 1563 
it was declared in the assembly that he was 

* verie sorrowful for his grievous offence, and 
wald underly whatever punishment the kirk 
would lay upon him,' wnich declaration, on 
27 Dec. 1564, * the haiU Assemblie with ane 
voyce are content to receive.’ After an ab- 
sence of upwards of two y earsthe assembly, on 
26 June 1566, ordained nis public repentance. 
He was ordered to appear at the church door 
of Edinburgh when toe second bell raim for 
public worship, clothed in sackcloth, biue- 
neaded and barefooted ; to stand there until 
the prayer and psalms were finished ; when 
he was to be Drought into the church to 
hear the sermon, during which he was to bo 

* placeit in the publick spectakiU [stool of 
repentance] above the p^le.' He was to 
repeat this procedure at Dundee and Jed- 

a , where be had officiated as minister. 

len went through a part of this disci- 
pline^ but being overwhelined with shame, 
or despairing to regain hialoat iepatation,he 
ipped in tbuB midst of it, and agaittietttrned 


[AthMMseai. 26 Dee, 1866. n. 884; Oaldsr- 
wooffe Hist, id the Xiih of SsoUsad (Wed- 
sow See.), L 884,888.848, 844, 847, 488^ it II, 
287, 218, 284, 822, 828; Jervise's Mamcrisls of 
Aages end the Hsms (Oaiueashb i 88, 28I, 
2tt ; MeCrie's lire of Knooz (1812), pp. 188« 
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268i 269, 490 ; Bow't Hist, of the Kirk of Soot- that order by Gieoige I in May 1726. Towns- 
landj[Wodroir8oa.},pp.26,26,20,86;HewScott*s bend endeavoured in 1780 to obtain his le- 
laiti, voL i. nt 11. p. 479 ; Spotiswood’s Hist, appointment as secretary of state^ but fidled 
of the Ghureh of Beotland (Spotdswoode 80 c.), in the effort, and from that year Methuen 
Arehseological Ma^ v. rexnained out of office. He led the opposi- 
860 and pedigree.] T. C. tion to Bolingbroke’s partial pardon, spoke 

METHUEN, PAUL (d. 1607), clothier vehemently against Walpole’s excise mea- 
of Bradford. [See under Mbthubn, John.] in December 1741 carried Dr. Lee 

four votes as chairman of committees in 
METHUEN, Sib PAUL (1672-1767), opposition to Walpole’s nominee. He died, 
diplomatist, eldest and only surviving son of unmarried, on 11 Api^ 1767, and was buried 
Joim Methuen [q. v.l, lord chancellor of Ire- near his father in the south aisle of Westmin- 
land, was bom m 1672. When about twenty ster Abbey, where a memorial by Rysbrach 
years old he entered the diplomatic service, was erected to their memory. His wealth 
and from 1697 to 1706, as envoy to the king was estimated at 260,000^., of which 60,000/. 
of Portugal, he assisted lua father in negotia- in guineas were found, tied up in bags and 
tions at Lisoon, where his conduct was much sealed, in his house, not having produced 
praised by the Hon. Alexander Stanhope, any interest for years. Through his liber- ^ 
minister at Madrid (Siakhopb, Spain under ality all his servants were left with board* 
Charles -Wi P- 182). In July 1706 he ac- wi^es for the rest of their lives, 
companied Cliarles, archduke of Austria and Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Observations on 
claimant to the Spanish throne, on an erne- Lord Chesterneld’s Memoirs,’ which are 
dition to Gibraltar, and at the close of that printed in the Philobiblon Soc. voL xi., calls 
year was appointed minister at Turin. In Methuen ‘ a dull, formal, romantic bragga- 
1706 he succeeded his father as ambassador dochio,’ who had returned from Spain with 
to Portugal and remained there until August some reputation, and gives some specimens of 
1708, when he obtained leave of absence on his coarseness of demeanour ; but this criti- 
account of his election to parliament by the cism was no doubt influenced by Methuen’s 
borough of Devises in Wiltshire. That con- political action. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
stituency he represented from 1706 to 1710, considered him * handsome and well made, 
and was again elected in 1 710 by a double with wit enough, and a romantic turn in his 
return, but was unseated by the House of conversation * worthy of Othello. She adds 
Oommons. In 1718 he was returned for that he was a lover of Madame Kilmansegge 
Brackley, Northamptonshire, and although (Letters. &c. ed. 1861, i. 182), at whom 
his name was erased by the house, he was Lady Oowper describM him as ‘ making 
rechosen by that borough at the general sweet eyes^ at a party at Madame Mont- 
eleetionof 1714-16, and represented it con- andre’s in DecemW 1714 {Diary, jp. 29). 
tinuously until 1747. Ifrom November 1709 His name twice occurs in Swift’s * ^umal 
to December 1710 he held the post of lord to Stella; ’ the fourth of Gay’s * Epistles on 
of the admiralty, and from October 1714 to Several Ooeasions * is addressed to nim, and 
April 1717 he served in the same capacity in the epistle to Pope on the completion of 
at the treasury. In 1714 Methuen was ap- the translation of tne * Diad ’ Ghiy speaks of 
pointed ambassador to Spain and Morocco. 'Methuenofsincerestmii^ as Arthur grave, 
and on 29 Oct. in that year was created as soft as womankind.’ The dedication by 
a privy councillor. DuriM Stanhope’s a1^ Steele of the seventh volume of the <Spec- 
aence firom England in 1716 he acted in his tator ’ to him praises his part, as British 
« place as eecratary of state, and then suo- ambassador, ii^romoting commerce between 
oeeded to the sonibem depaiiment i but on England and rortugal, and the military re- 
Townshend's dismissal from office be resigned i nown which he won while minister at the 
with Walpole and Pulteney. A plaintive I court of Savoy. It also records his ^ most 
isUcr from him to Stanhope, in Daoember giuoefhl address in horsemanship, the use of 
1716, eele cut that he was writing* at four {the sword, and dancing,’ ac well as his genial 
in the morning/ efrer heving been at work ' hoqiitality. Methuen possessed a oonaider- 
fbr dcvcn houiCi and that, if be bad any j able knowledge of foreign languagec and of 
choiooi bo would muob 'raiber bo a slave thoboit outhonintboimiof EmR^eonooms- 
inlbegoUjoi.* On theietumcflils friends to tries. During bis stay abrood be flamed a 
power nebsoimOihiJnBelTffi^oompifoUer of. flue collection of pictarsB, an aeoount of 
the bouasholdi a dignity exbhMged in 1726. whieh, mven in *CSilalogaea of the OoUee- 
ftw that of imaum of the houMold, whidi * ttona of J^niee of Gm Duke cl Derambiie^ 
he ooconM until ITBOi Ho wusi moraover. j QenamlGttis^andlbelotoSfrlhnlMblhuon. 
made olmifht of the Bath on the revival ofl Stiaw bowy Hill, 1700^’ eM rsproduoad in 
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Thomas Martin's ^English Oonnoisseur/ 
1766, ii. 17-^7. He left the pictures to his 
cousin, Paul Methuen of Corsham House,, 
WiltsUre (cf. Waagen’s * Treasures of Art in 
Great Britaini’supDlementaryyol. pp. 894-9). 
Jitters from the Methuens abound in the 
nutnuBcripts at the British Museum, parti- 
cularly in Addit. MS. 26066, and in the 
collections described by the Historical MSS. 
Commission. Many are printed in Ooxe's 
*Sir Robert Walpole,’ voL ii., and in the 
* Letters and Despatches of Marlborough ; * 
John Hill Burton makes much use of them 
in the * History of Queen Anne,’ ii. 67-178. 

The third yolume of Charles King’s * British 
Merchant,’ 1721, is dedicated to Methuen. 

[Burke’s Peerage; Gent. Mag. ]757f p. 189; 
• Wilts ArchflBol. Mag.y. 878-83 ; Brittona Beau- 
ties of England, yol. zr. * Wiltshire.’ pp. 610.20 ; 
Britton’s Conham House and its Pictures, 1806 ; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 670-1 ; Chester’s 
Westminster Abbey, pp. 272, 890; Neale and 
Brayley's Westminster Abbey, ii. 261; Coze’s 
Sir R. Walpole, i. 105-7, 169, 207, 886, 399 ; 
Parnell’s War of Sucoeasion in Spain, pp. 113, 
168; Luttrell’s Hist. Relation, y. 666, yi. 14, 
841 ; Garth’s Dispensary, 1775, canto i. p. 22; 
Walpole’s Letters, i. 100, 284 ; Walpole’s Paint- 
ing, ed. Womum, iii. 992.] W. P. C. 

METHVEK, first Babou (1496P-1661F). 
[See Stbwabt, Henbt.] 

Ml!THVEN,LoBDa746-1806), Scottish 
judge. [See Smtthb, DAyin.] 

MEUDWT M6ir a806-1889), Webb 
miscellaneous writer. [See Jokes, Owbk.] 

MEULAN, CouKTS ov. [See Bbauxokt, 
Robbbt be, d. 1118; Bbaukokt, Walbbak 
BE, 1104-1166.] 

MEUBYG (Jt. 1260), treasurer of Llan- 
dafif. [See Maitbiob,^. 1210.] 

MEVERAL4 OTHOWELL, M.D. 
0686-1648), phyaieian, was bom in 1686 in 
Derb^ihire, and after education at home be- 
came a member of Chrisfa College, Cam- 
bria. wbm he graduated B Jk. In 1606, 
whim liying in that college, he had an illness, 
probably smallpox. The mkhod of treatment 
then adopted iaduded the doaing of all aper- 
tures of the sick room, and often resnlted in 
the partial asphyxiation of the patient iHmb 
dmoet conriuesceiit. He became insensiUe 
and was snpMieed to be dead. ThepseMoa- 
tioim for his Viiiial by espodng him to nesh 
ab reriyed him, aadlie was tlww r es t ore d to 
lifii altar a natioir amape from being bnied 
aUm A went to Leyden, and dm am* 
dnatadMJ>.cn20et.l61«. Ontbisdegma 
ba was inoorpocatad at Obmlnldge 15 Itedi 
1616L Be aetdad in pmetiea in tba dlf ef 
Umdeo, and mas efeeled a ftUowaftba Col- 


lege of Physieians 21 April 16ia He was 
censor for eight yean between 1024and 1640, 
was xegistrsr 1689-40, snd preudent 1641-4. 
His gMuation thesis at Leyden is extant in 
manuscript (information from Dr. Munkl, as 
are the notes of the anatomy lectures wnieh 
he read at the College of Physicians in Noyem- 
ber 1628 (Sloane MS. 2614 A). On 28 Dec. 
1637 (Youko, AnnaU qf Barb^r-Skr^wns, 
p. 867) it was resolyed by the court of assis- 
tants of the Barber-Surgeons Company that 
^Dr. Meyeiell shalbe Reader of our ana- 
tomical lectures at the next pnblique diseee- 
tion to be held in the new eiraetedTheater ; ' 
and 8 Nov. 1688, * that there shalbe presented 
as the ffiiift of this Compaine to Mr. Doctor 
Meyer^ a peece of plate the Gompaines 
scutebion ingrayen thereon for his paynes in 
readeing at our last publi(]f aiiat^ye in the 
new Theater before the Loras of his Majesties 
most honourable privye dtincelland others, 
^ctators in the time of those 8 dayes reade- 
inn.’ The lectures began with a prayer 
(Sloane MS. 2614 A), begmning, * Deo autem 
ratimo et msximo teternas ag^us gratias.’ 
Then followed an introduction in Latin, then 
the dissection was carried out under the lec- 
turer’s direction, and with his explanations, 
and at the end he again gare a short address. 
Its last words were * yos autem gratias ^te 
chiruigim proceribus et anatonum magistris 
his quia dextri et artifieiose putridum hoc 
oadayer dissecayerunt.’ In his pocket note- 
book (i5.) he has written below, * Sic peroia- 
bam in theatre anatomioo ohirargorum, Lon- 
din : 18 April 1688.’ He resigned the office 
at the end of that year. His notebooks 
show that he was well read in Cicero, and 
what might not have been expected of a 
Ciceronian and Grecian he quotes Rhsxes as 
well as Hippocrates and Galen. Some few 
notM of cases, general notes on diseases, and 
numerous prescriutions are contained in his 
notebooks, as well as a rhythmical declama^ 
tion in Latin on * The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ Hedied 18 July 1648, 
aod was buried in the church of 8t« Law- 
rsoee Jewry. Ha left dOX. to the College of 
Physieians, and to aeyersl cf the fellows a 
gold ring with the insoriptioo,^ Medici mori- 
mcr, medicina perennis/ He ie to be dis- 
tiBgmahed from Dr. Andrew Mof eiell of 
Twty College, Cambridge, elected a follow 
cf the OoRmc of Phyriemni k Dcosmiber 
1664^ to whom John Pb^c 
aaryctioiia on the Tbeeapcatie Viuiie of tho 
Bysantino Obekroeeb ’ CIO addfCisoA 
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MBWSk PETER (;i61»-1706), bishcm of 
Winchester, son of Elisha Mews, was bom 
at Pone Gaiidle, near Sherborne, Dorset, on 
25 March 1618-19 ^uroHiirs, Hiitory of 
DoneUyili^ ii. 845). He was sent to Mer- 
chsnt Taylors’ School at the cham of his 
uncle, Dr. Winniffe, then dean of ot. Paul’s. 
He was elected scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 11 June 1637. and graduated BA. 
on 18 May 1641^ and M.A. in 1646. In 
1642 he took service in the force raised by 
the university for the king’s service, and 
served in his majesty’s grui^ throughout 
the war, obtaining the rau of cantain (Gon- 
wiK, Do ProondwuM Analim^ ed. Kieharason, 
p. 244). ^ He received several times near 

thirty wounds, and was taken prisoner at 
Naseb^’ (Nkholao Papon, iL 19). In 1648 
he retired to Hollano, and was constantly 
emplc^ed during the Ckimmottwealth as an 
agent of the royalists, being eUefly employed 
his intimate friend, Secretary Nicholas, 
lie was an adept at disguising nimself (t5. 
p. 230). In August 1668 Nicnolas applied 
to the Princess of Orange to use her influ- 
ence to mn him the post of philosophy reader 
at Bmoa (ib. p. 19\ but was assured by 
Hyde that the place required a man ’ that 
hath not bene a truant from his bookes ’ (Hyde 
to Nicholas, 22 Aug. 1658, Cal, Clarendon 
BtaU PaporOf ii. 242). The statement that 
at this time he sent a weekly letter from 
Leyden to the parliamentarians (Bunce to 
Ormonde, 27 Nov. 1658, 16. p. 27) was un- 
questionably a dander ; as a stout Anglican 
he was mmSk disliked by the < preebyterian 
gang’ (Hyde to Nicholas, 16 Jan. 1654, A.) 
In the winter of 1658-4, when Middleton 
took command of the insurrection of the 
highlanders, Mews was designated his secre- 
te^, with a special recommendation from 
Charles II Jan. 1654, it,; Bubkbt. Hist, 
of mp own Tlwie, ed. 1758, ii. 435). He bore 
a number of letters to the Scots nobility, 
and it was probably on this mission that he 
hid a narrow eseape of being hanged ^ the 
rebels (Wasm, BaWerioM of uoo Cfripy, 
p. mi Wei, M88, dbnm., Duke of Hamil- 
m*s MSS., 1887, n. 187; Omrmdm Btmto 
ApMiu, passim). Beforetheendof the year 
he returned to Holland (NieMm /hpsrs, 
ii 9^ 188), and ahortly aft w w ai d s frllmt 
with Hyma hut oontmued to be intimate 
with VidMNae, with whom be was in con- 
stant oorfespM d hnce (Hyde to Nioholaa, 
risrenim iU. 80, 81, 88; 

NkMm Jhmoe% ii. passim, espeeially 278^ 
811, 889: it4 QW. Slate Pt^pmm. lte7-^ 
pm Ml, 856| 88^ Be wahi niitetoob a 
aSate to Sooilttid in 1688» and mnt a 


gloemy but valuable 


of eibim to 


Nicholas (NichokuPcmerot ii. 1^. He served 
also under the Duke 01 York in Flaiid6rs(CEi/. 
State Papon ; Wilson, Siotorp of Merchant 
Ta^rd School, p. 729). 

date of his ordination is uncertain, but 
he is said to have been collated archdeacon 
of Huntingdon on 19 Nov. 1649, though 
he was not installed until after the Restora- 
tion (CassAN, lAveo of the Biohopo of Win- 
Chester, ii. 18^99). He was also presented, 
but not instituted, to the rectory of Lam- 
boume, Essex, during the Commonwealth 
^UANOEB, Biog, Riot, iiL 287). On the 
Restoration he returned to England, and 
petitioned the king for money to pay debts 
contracted in the royal service, and to fur- 
nish him with books to prosecute his studies 
at the universi^ {Cal, State Papers, Seur 
tember, 1660). He took the degree of D.C.li. 
on 6 Pm. 1660 (Wood, Fasti, li. 809). Pre- 
ferments were rapidly heaped upon him. He 
was installed ax^deacon of Huntingdon on 
12 Sept. 1660, and was made vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Reading, where he was active against 
conventides {Cal, State Papen, 14 and 
19 Jan. 1662-8, and 26 Sept. 1667), rector of 
South Wamboroi^h, Hampshire, and chap- 
lain to the king. In September 1661 he was 

g resented to the rectory of Worplesdon, 
urrey. He was readmits to his fellowship 
at St. John’s College on the special recom- 
mendation of the king (29 Dee. 1661, t6.) 
On 80 Oct. 1662 he was installed canon of 
Windsor, and shortly afterwards canon of St. 
Davids. He rested the arohdeaconiy of 
Huntingdon in 166^ and on 80 Aug. was 
made aradeacon of Berkshire. During this 
period Mews was a constant correspondent of 
Williamson, who then edited the * London 
Oasette.’ 

On the death of Dr. Richard Bay lie, presi- 
dent of St John’s College, Arlington, by the 
king’s oommand, address^ a letter to the 
vioe-piesident and fellows, recommending 
Mews (who hsd married Billie’s daughter) 
for the post on scooimt of his * orthodox 
learning and sober life ’ and his loyal aerviee 
to the crown during the rebellion. A similar 
letter was seat hj the Bishop (Morley) of 
Winehetter ^th Istters in St John’s Oulege 
manuwript Register). He was aceordingly 
aleotad pre ai d en t on 6 Aug. 1667, and eo 
96 Sept was admitted, econding lotheeii- 
eloBt enefeom, by the deea end ceaooe of Christ 
Ghureh (Jonra Tatloi, histovy of the col- 

Atthetame 

ofthe eleetioB he was alMBt at Breda ee one 
of the r^ eommierioBKi totnat lor the 
State ^ 2 ^ M Aug. 1^ 
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of Durham. He was vice-chanodlor of the 
uniTezsity of Oxford 1669-78, and in 1670 
he became dean of Bochester. On 9 Feb. 
1672 he was consecrated bishop of Bath and 
Wells (Kbnnbtt, 1728, i. 762). He 

resigned the presidency 01 St. John’s 8 Oct, 
1678, at the expiration of his vice-chancellor- 
ship. JbAn’s College M88,) In his dio- 
cese he was * greatly beloved by the loyal 
gent^, who were almost unanimous in idl 
elections and public affairs during his resi- 
dence among them ’ (HuiOHiNS,jErSrf . ofDor^ 
eetf ii. 846). Early in November 1684 the 
king gave 1^ the bishopric of Winchester 
^Cassan, Livee nf the BiehojM <if Winchester, 
ii. 189). In the next year he was one of the 
first to offer an energetic resistance to Mon- 
mouth (Ranke, Bist of England, iv. 267), 
&nd at Sedgmoor his own horses drew the 
royal cannon to the point whence he himself 
directed their fire with decisive effect. He 
received a wound in the battle, firom which 
he suffered for the rest of his life (l^e <f Ken, 
by a Layman, ]ra. 282, 409). After the victory 
he interceded for the lives of the rebels. 

In the famous contention between James n 
and Magdalen College he played an impor- 
tant part (cf. Bloxah, Magdalen College and 
James II, Oxford Historical Society). As 
visitor of the college he supported the fellows 
in their adherence to the statutes, telling 
them that he * admired their courage,’ and in 

S dte of the kin^s known wishes he admitted 
r. Hough to we presidency, IG April 1687, 
and stoutly defended his action in a letter to 
Sunderland. At the end of the long contest, 
25 Oct. 1688, he restored the ejected fellows, 
making ^ a Latin speech evezv way becoming 
his function andcharacler.’ ^ Never was visitor 
received with greater joy or with greater 
favour ’ (Dr. T. Smith to Sir W. Howard, 
ib. p. 261). Mews was known to approve 
of the petition of the seven bishops, ana was 
only prevented by illness from taking part 
in their meeting (Magaulat). Yet Jame^ in 
the oriaia of the revolution, sought his advice, 
and was atrongly urged by him to call a par- 
liament (X|^a^Ae»,p. 476). WhenWilOam 
landed, the ki^ thought of taking refuge at 
Eamham Castle (Rbrbbbt, dfemo£f,4to edit, 
p. 178). Mews took the oaths to William 
and IUz^,andoerredlbr a timeonthefoyal 
commission on toleration, bat withdrew when 
it was nr o p qse d to allow the holy eoelia^ 
to be acbnmislersd to msiatiy 

(Maoaitlat; Bibob. TiUeimm, L 127). On 
Whit-Sundav 1691 m was, in the abseiics of 
Compton, biuicp of London, diief ooBseentor 
of TBUotoon as aithbiah^ 

After the revolution be does not appear to 
have tahan nuioh part in politios. Among 


the protests of the lords to which his aigna- 
ture is attached are those against an altera- 
tion of the marriage laws, 19 Nov. 1689 ; 
against confirming the laws passed in the 
convention, 8 April 1690, and against the ex- 
punging of the said protest as an‘act unpre- 
cedented and unconstitutional ^ against the 
bill of attainder for Sir J ohn Fenwi^, 28 Dec. 
1696, and against Montague’s bill annulling 
the privileges of the old East India Compwy, 
1 July 1698 (Frotestecf the Lords, ed. J.E. T. 
Rogers, i. 69, 97, 98, 1^80, 183-4). He 
died 9 Nov. 1706, aged 89, and was buried 
in Winchester Cathedral, where a monument 
commemorates his fidelity to king and church. 

Mews was versatile and energetic. His 
correspondence shows a dear and acute intel- 
lect and considerable political sag^tv. The 
extraordinary lavishness witSh which nis ser- 
vices were rewarded at the Bestoration bears 
witness alike to the value of kiw past work and 
the importance that was attached to his future 
support. His unwearied activity and the bon* 
htmie of his manners rendered him a most 
useful agent of the government of Charles II. 
At the same time he never subordinated his 
principles to his partisanship. He was a 
loyal soldier and a good bishop. An ardent 
loyalist (one of his sermons hihie the king 
was quoted in the defence of Sacheverell), 
he was firm in resisting the unconstitutional 
action of James II, to whom he was bound 
by long ties of personal service. Without 
being himself learned he was the patron of 
learned men. Lowth received his first pre- 
ferment at his hands. While Burnet speaks 
sneeringly of his obs^uiousness and seal. 
Wood praises his hospitSdity, generosltv, jus- 
tice, and frequent preaching. Heame briefly 
describes him as * an old honest Cavalier.’ 

Mews published : 1. Some laudatory hexa- 
meters prefixed to * Phasaurus sive Libido 
Vindex,* by T. Snelling, London, Andrew 
Penn^cook, 1660. 2. ^The Ex-ale-tation of 
Ale (in versel, written by a Learned Pen,’ 
London, 1671. ’Tie said the author waa 
Dr. Peter Mews, bishop of Winchester’ 
(Hbaxvb, ed. Doble, Oxford Hist. Soc., iii. 
n 19). 8. His ^Articleaof Visitation,’ 1676 
(L. Lichfield, Oxford) and 1679 (no pater’s 
name). 

Tbm are portraita of him at Famham 
Castle, St. Jolm’e and Magdalen coUaget, Ox- 
ford, a^ in tha Natioom Portnit Gallerj, 
London. Tbalaatwaa angia^liyLc^ggaa. 
Ha ii leprsaented in the rohee of prelate ol 
tim Gaster, nd wiBi a Uaek patch oovechif 
a aew on ^ lift eluisfc. 

JohBhOellsiaM88.; Oil.of8talaBipif% 
ObusnueatJland Charlie 11 1 ChmSSm 
Ibfma; Wilaon’a Biaa. af Mmdm Taglmd 
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Scho<d{ CtMNUi*i Lim of fiishopfofWinehoftor; 
BlosaiA*i Coll. Beg. ; Walker'e Suffer^ 

ings of (Miner i Hutchine'e Hift of Dorset; 
aod esffeeiallj Ki^olas Papers (Camd. Soc.), 
toLU.] W.H.H. 

MET, JOHN (d. 1456), archbishop of 
Armsffh, was official of the court of Meath, 
and Ticar of the parish churches of Delvin | 
and Kilmessan, co. Meath, before 1444, when 
he was made by papal provision ardibishop 
of Armagh ; he was consecrated on 20 June, 
and entuoned by the dean, Charles 0*Neil- 
lan, on 9 July 1444. Like his predecessors, 
he was much obstructed in the exercise of 1 
his primatial rights within the diocese of 
Dublin, and refused in consequence to attend 
parliament there. By a decri dated 19 Nov. 
i465 Mey, with the consent of his dean and 
chapter, annexed his menaal tithes of Bath- 
cooie to the choir of St Anne’a Chapel in St 
Peter’s Church, Droghe^ to which he also 
added his mensal portion of the tithes in 
Drummvng Church. About the same time 
the lora lieutenant, James Butler, earl of 
Ormonde and 'Wiltshire [q. v.], appointed 
Mep his deputy, but the archbishop did not 
maintain oraer very successfully. The Eng- 
lish TOvemment ordered Ormonde top^orm 
the duties himself, and on his refusal directed 
the Earl of Kildare to supersede him. Mey 
died in 1456. 

[Ware's Ireland, {. 66 ; Cotton's Fasti, iii. 16 ; 
Oams’s Series Spisoopomm ; Cox's Hibernia An- 
glicana, i. 163-4 ; Brady's Episcopal Succession, 
1 . 216; Btuart'a Armagh, pp. 196-2; Wright's 
Hist, of Ireland, i. 240.] A F. r. 

MET, WILLIAM (d. 1560), aichbUhop- 
aleot of York. Mat.] 


MEYSRi HENRY (1783 P-1847), por- 
trail>paintor and enmver, was bom in Lon- 
don aw>at 1783. He was a nephew of John 
Hoppner [q, v.], and a pupil of Francesco 
Barwossi [q. T J, in whose dotted manner 
many of hit plateeareenpaved. He worked 
also mmenotint, and painted a oonaiderahls 
number of portraits, both in oil and in waters 
oolouit, of whkh be exhibited twelve at the 
BoyalAoadiMybiftween 1831 and 1836. He 
wea one of the Bmndalion aembeia of the 
8oeie^ of British Artiata, and to the first 
ilhibitMn in 1834 he eent eight portraiu, 
two s h elo h es in chalk, and no him than farty- 
thme eonavinga. Ik 1630 he exhibited a 
portrait or Ohanea Lamb, and in 1831 one of 
Hei^in Wobiler tbe actor. Ho benaxsa 
Memdent of lha eooiely in 1886^ bnt nOiiad 
1^ it in tha IbUowinf year, and nmeed to 
eibibit after 188R Barn lalm yearn ef bit 
oaieif be devoted mnehaIMftion to diawinf 
fartialla, and waa T «7 anasMalbl in bit libe- 


nesses. He died on 38 May 1847, in his sixty- 
fifth year. 

Meyer’i enmved works consist chiefly of 
poi^its, and include those of Ceoive tV ; 
Prince Leopold, afterwards king of tne Bel- 
gians, and the Princess Charlotte, full-lengths 
after A. E. Chalon, R.A. ; Frederick 'Wil- 
liam, duke of Brunswick, after J. P. Zahn ; 
Admiral 'Viscount Nelson, and Earl Cathcart, 
after J. Hoppner, R.A. ; Admiral Viscount 
Exmouth, ankr 8. Drummond, A.R. A. ; the 
Marquis of Wellesley, after a miniature Iw 
A. Robertson; Lady Leicester, aftbrwanu 
Lady de Tabley, as ‘Hope/ after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A.; Lord Byron, after a 
miniature by J. Holmes ; Sir John Nicholl, 
dean of the arches, after W. Owen, R. A. ; 
Miss (FNeill, as ‘Belvedem, after A. 'W.^ 
Devis; Charles Mathews, in five characters' 
on one sheet, after G. H. PUrlow ; Alderman 
John Boydell, after Gilbert Stuart; Philip 
Jamea de Loutherbourg, R.A., after John 
Jackson, R.A. ; and Henry Tilson, portrait- 
painter, after himself. Among his other 
plates are ‘ Mary anointi^ the feet of Jesus/ 
after 'W. Hilton, R. A. ; ‘ w Roger de Cove> 
1^ going to Church/ a^r 0. R. Leslie, R. A. ; 
‘ The Proposal ' (three girls sitting under a 
tree), and ‘ Congratuktion/ after G. H. 
Harlow; ‘Hesitation/ after 8. Drummond, 
A.RA.; ‘The Approaohi^ Checkmate, 
after A. E. Chalon, R.A. ; * &eter Change,’ 
after J. Northoote, R. A. ; * The Blunt Rasor/ 
after E. Bird, R. A. ; ‘ The Stolen Kiss/ after 
W. Kidd, RS.A.; ‘The Dancing Bear/ after 
W. F. 'Witherington, R.A. ; and ‘1 wiii 
fight,’ after the picture by Philip Simpeon in 
the &uth Kensington Museum. 

[Gent. Msg. 1847> ii> 666 ; Redgrave's Diet, 
of Axtiets of the Buslirii Bohool, 1676 ; Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues of tbs Royal Amdemy, 1621-6; 
Exhibition Catalognss of ths Society of British 
Artists, 1624-33.] R. £. O. 


MEYEB, JEREMIAH (1785-1788), 
miaiatuvs-painter, bom at Tubingen, Wiir- 
temberg. in 1785, waa the son of an obsenie 
artist, wko brought him to Englsnd in 1748. 
He studied in Shipleyh academy in 8t. Mar- 
tin’s Lan^ and amam 1757 and 1758 waa 
a pupil of 0. F. Zinm [q.t.L to whom 
he pend 4001. for mstraetkm 
He praeiiesd both in i 


with mat ability, and waa for many jean 
wilbeot a rivaL la 1760 and 1764 luyar 
exhihitad enaxMls with tbe SoaieQ of Arlm 
1761 iiiiied tbe piimofm oAtS 
mio^ fo a probe portnit of tbe 
to be used fiw tbs osmsfet 

this by 

He waa net rnKstid bi 


by tbi 
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ill 


1762, and in 1764 became enamd-painter 
to the king, having already been appointed 
miniature-painter to the queen. Meyer was 
one of the original directors of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Artists, and in 1769 was 
chosen a foundation member of the Royal 
Adademy. He contributed to the Academy’s 
exhibitions until 1788, sending several por- 
traits of members of the roym family. To 
Meyer’s initiative was due the establishment 
of we Royal Academy pension fund in 1775. 
He was a friend of bow Romney and Hayley, 
and brought them together in 1776. Meyer 
resided for many years in Tavistock Row, 
Oovent Garden, and later at Kew, where he 
died of a fever on 19 Jan. 1789. He lies 
dose to Gainsborough in Kew churchyard. 
A mural tablet to his memoir, with a me- 
dallion portrait and some eulogistic verses 
by Hayley, is in Kew Ohurch. 

Meyer’s art was strongly influenced by his 
study of Reynolds, and his miniatures are 
unsuipassed for truth and refinement. In 
private life he was much esteemed, and 
Hayley, in his * Essay on Painting,’ paid a 
warm tribute to his merits. He married in 
1763 Barbara Marsden, a lady of some ar- 
tistic talent, who survived him. 

An unfinished portrait of Meyer, N. 
Dance, R.A., was engraved after his death 
by W. Fether, and a profile of him is in the 
set of portraits of artists hr D. Pariset, after 
P. Falconet. A portrait or one of his daugh- 
ters, in the character of Hebe, painted oy 
Reynolds, has been engraved in meuotint 
by J. Jacobs. 

[Chalmers's Biog. Diet. ; Saadby’s Hist, of the 
Boval Acad. ; Bedgrave's Diet of Artists; Hay- 
leys Life of Romney; Edwards's Aneod. of Paint- 
ing ; Lysons'a Environs of London, i. 162 1 

F. M. O’D. 

MEYER, PHILIP JAM£S(1789-1890), 
musician, was bom at Strassbuig in 17^, of 
protestant pamts, and biought up with a 
view to the ministry. He was early attracted 
by music, learnt the omn, and ooming acci- 
dentally across an old German harp without 
pedals he mastered that instrument. He 
embraced music as a profeeakm, and int^ 
doesdioineirapfovemantsin the harp^ which 
was then in a tranaUioii stale prvmos to its 
pmleetion by the mechanical Mtae of 8o- 
hitian £r^ He ptoosedad to Fhfis in 
1766, sad was among the first per f orm s r s 
cm t^ pedal harp in that dty, whar% in 
17fi6, he mibVuh a d his* M elhoda anr la vraie 
manitfe on ioMr la Harp% avec lea viglaa 
poarVaeeoi£r,’apioBaaawerkor ^ 

[it. 


the first pe^n who publicly played the 
pedal harp in thia country, at a concert at 
the Hanover Square Boom, His stay in 
England was a short one. He returned to 
Pans, and set to mnaio a dramatic piece by 
Pitra, entitled * Damtte et Zulmis.’ Its suo- 
cem procured bis introduction to Voltaire, 
who invited him to compose the music fbr a 
serious opera, < Samson, ^but died before tiie 
work was completed. Meyer definitely settled 
in London in 1784. He performed littie, but 
wrote a quantity of ha^ music, and found 
distinguiwed patronage as a teachsr. In 
addition to the ‘MeUiode,’ the most con- 
siderable of bis published works are t *Two 
Collections of Fronch Songs for the E[aip,’ 
London, 1780; 'Two Sonatas for the Harp, 
with an Aooompaniment for the Pianoforte or 
two Violins, Viola, and ’Gelid’ [180^; ' Irish 
Melodies arranged as Duets §br the naip and 
Piano,’ 1811 ; and ' A OoUefition of Hymns 
and Psalms arranged for ^e Ham,’ 1816. 
Meyer died in London 17 Jan. loiW. By 
the wife whom he married at Strassburg in 
1768 Meyer left two sons, Philip James the 
vounger (1770-1849), who was aj^inted 
harpist to Queen Adelaide, and wrote nu- 
merous wor^ for the harp, and FVederie 
Charles (1778-1840), who was also a com- 
poser snd professor of the harp. 

[Dietiona^ of Mnsioians, 1824 ; Fitts’s Biog. 
Uni?, dm Mwdeos ; Mendel nnd Reissmanirs 
Muiikaliscbei OonTirsations-Lezikon, vii. 148 ; 
Brit. Mus. Oatslogne of Music ; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. Sebastian W. M^er, grudson 
of Philip James the younger. Brief notices of 
Mejsr also appmr in Biographie dmli Artisti, 
1846, and Dudonario e Bibliograus, Milan, 
1826.] T. 8. 


MEYHEUi. CHARLES, D.D. (1828- 
1882X catholic divine, bora in 1 828, was edu- 
catea at Sedglev Para, Staffordshire^ and at 
the English CoUsge, Rome, For many veais 
he was professor S metaphvsicsat St. Mmy’s 
College, Osoott, and after being attedied to 
the cathedral at Birmingliam fur a short 
time he wsa rsmoved m 1878 to the small 
mission of Oaverswall, North Stafbrdshiri, 
whero be died on 8 Mi^ 1882. 

&was the author of: L 'Tho’^Cbleiiao*’ 
OoBtaormj conaidewd firam the Ostholio 
Staadpeist; heuig five Lstten about Dr. Co- 
laaao’s work upon the Pentatoneh. and the 
critieiBins whion It has eftllfd forth wi ft t h er 



iMU,’Ue8(two.4iti«s). «.< 
taM aad thaOBtdafiitK • lUvinr/l 
riaiKl 8 TO. i.<VtataMnaAwdMa>aOw. 


Meyrick siS Meyrick 


London, 1878, 8to; Meyndl sustains the 
part of AxnadenSi the assertor and defender 
of the^Oodof natuzal reason in the face of 
modem infidel objections, while the of 
Proteus was sustained by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 
5« * Samons for the Spring Quarter/ Lon- 
don, 1663, 8?o, a postnumous publication, 
edited by Hen^ I^^tius Dudley Byder of 
the Oratory, Birmingham. 

[Tablet, 1882 i. 692, 753. 1888 i. 408 ; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. !▼. 451.] T. 0. 

MSYBICK, Sir OELLY or GILLY 
(1656 P-1601), conmirator, was eldest son of 
Rowland Meyrick |q . v.], bishop of Bangor, 
Katherine, dau^ter of Owain Barret of 
GeUiswic. ^ After nis fath^s death in 1665 
he spent Ids youth with his mother on the 
family estate of Hascard in Pembrokeshire. 
At an early age he became a soldier and 
served in the Netherlands, receiving in 1688 
the grant of a crest as * a remembrance of his 
good deserts.’ He soon became acquainted 
with Robert Devereux, second earl of Essex 
[q. T.], who owned property in Wales, and 
thus came into intimate relations with many 
of the Welsh gentry. He attended the earl 
to Flushing In 1685, and joined in the cam- 
paigns under Leicester in the Low Oountries 
in that and the following year. On return- 
ing to England Essex conferred on him the 
omce of steward in his household (cf. CaL 
State PbuMTf, Dom., 1681-90 p. 696, oil 1601- 
1694 p. 9). Memok went with Esmx on the 
expe£tion to Portugal in 1689, and two 
vears later acoompanira him to Normandy, 
but sickness prevented Meyrick from taking 
mucVpart in the campaign which Essex then 
conducted in behalf of Henry of Navarre. In 
1696 he and another of Essex’s followers, 
Henry Lindley, were jointly presented by the , 
crown, at Essu's suit, with nine parks in the | 
duchy of Lencuter and one in the duchy of 
Gomwall, besides the manor and castle of \ 
Wigmore in Herefordshire and the forest and 
chase of Bringwood 1696-7, pp. 9,61-S). 
He thenceforth made Wigmore Outle his 
chief coun^ residence ^ his London house 
was in St. Cllsfliiettt's parish without Temple 
Bar (ot STMOViia, Ihhiy, Camden 8oa, p. 
969). laimMevniAeceompenM on I 
Iheeneditkm to Oadii,eervm as lieutenant- 
oolonel in Sir Oonyeis CUIIord^ tegiment, 
as eonunissioiier of stores. 
Bmex knighted him el Oedii efrnr the eep- 
i«se of the ektf. On his ntum in Augo^ 
lieytiek wee dkinlly regni t e d to mve 
hioi^tlwnmeepviBe*i 60 Mtahidee,*Teliied 
etllSi.; hnleometriiingdteisisofpilto- 
hif in eosmeotion wiihdm diepeeil of the 
foedsei|tnNdfimm the enemy wm hm^t 


against him Sir Anthony Ashley [q. v,], 
and he retaliated by accusing Ashley of ftr 
more serious peculations. The quarrel ended 
in Ashley’s committal to prison, and Meyrick 
was left at peace (Arckeeologia^ xxii. 172- 
169 ; Cah State Papers^ 169^7, pp. 270-84, 
528-36). In 1697 he took part with Essex 
in the Islands Voy^, and was in command 
of the S wiftsure. Li the earl’s disputes with 
Raleigh in the course of the expedition, Mey- 
rick strongly supported his master, and is 
credited with embittering the relations be- 
tween the two leaders (cf. ArcheBologia^Txxiy, 
328; Edwards, Ral^h^ i. 223; Markham, 
Fighting Veree, p. 238). In the spring of 1699 
Meyrick went to Ireland with Essex, who 
was then lord-deputy, and he returned with 
mesaages from his master in August, a few 
weeks before Essex himself arrived in Lon- 
don to meet the charges preferred ag^st 
his Irish administration. In July 1600 Essex 
was induced to dismias Meyrick mm his office 
of steward by friends who represented him 
as a dangerous counsellor, but he was soon 
reinatatea at Essex House. A month later 
Essex, once more at liberty, was considering 
BuggMtions of rebellion with a view to regain- 
ing his hold on the government, and Meyrick 
freely entertained in his master’s mansion all 
who favoured his master’s reckless policy. 
When in January 1600-1 Essex had decide 
on raising an insurrection in the city, Mey- 
rick armM many of his country friends with 
muskets and invited them to London ; and he 
gave 40s. to the actors of the Globe Theatre 
on condition that they performed, on the night 
(Saturday, 6 Feb.) before the ^y fixed for 
the outbreak, the play of * Richard 11 ’ (appa- 
rently Shakespeare’s), in order to excite the 
feelmgs of the popidaoe by representing the 
abdication of an English sovereign on the 
stage. On the following Sunday (7 Feb.), 
when Essex left for the city at the head of 
his armed followers, the dmnoe of Essex 
House was left in Meyrick’s hands, and he 
acted as gaoler to the members of the privy 
council who had arrived earlier in the day 
in order to inquire into Essex’s movements 
and had bean looked up inthahouia. Mey- 
lidk defended the house when attacked by 
tba royal troops in the afternoon, and only 
I •ttmndarad at Easax’a bidding. Ha was 
at once lodged in the Tower, hut, unlike hb 
foUow-pvisoBaie, whan examined by the coun- 
cil diadoeed little. Brought to trial on 
filfaid^ wHh Sir Ohariaa iMvan^ir Chtia- 
tophor Blount [q. v.I Sir John Davii, and 
Henry Out or Oufie Tq- be dadinad to 
admit hie guilt, hut waa eowktad and aan- 
tmMadtodaath. Ha dadaiad Umimlf < not 
nnwtlli«g to di%’ and axfJainad that ha 
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merely aeted under his master’s orders. He 
wu han^d at Tyburn on IS Mardi, together 
with Cunei and suffered * with a most un- 
daunted resolution.’ In a short speech at 
the gallows he expressed the horn that ‘ such 
as had unwarily espoused this uimappy cause ’ 
might receive a pardon (State lUaU, L 
1413^14, '144S-9 ; Cal, State Papers, Dom., 
1698-1001 pp. 640-98, 1001-8 pp. 1-2, 11- 
17). His confiscated goods in Her^ord- 
shire were valued at 4614 lOs. 2d. 

Meyrick married about 1584 Elizabeth or 
Margaret, daughter of leuan Lewis of Cla- 
destry, l^dnorshire, and widow of John 
Qwyn of Llanelwedd ; she inherited the es- 
tates of both her father and first husband. By 
her Meyrick left a son, Roland, and a daugh- 
^ter, Margaret, wife of Sir John Vaughan, 
*earl of Carberxy. Both children were sub- 
sequently restored in blood, and seem to 
have been granted out of their father’s con- 
fiscated estates lands at Lucton and E^n 
in Herefordshire. Lady Meyrick diea in 
1625. 

[Lewys Dwnn's Visitation of Wales, 1686- 
1613, Sir 8. B. Me^ck, i. 187 ; Arcbaeo- 
logia, xxii. 172-89 (by Sir S. R. Meyrick); 
V^liams's Eminent Welshmen; Birch's Memoirs 
of Queen Elisabeth, ii. 463-6, 492-3 ; Dererenx's 
Earls of Essex : Cecil's Letters to Care w (Cam- 
den Soe.), pp. 78-4 ; Spedding's Life of &MX>n, 
Tol. ii. ; authorities cited.] 8. L. 

MEYEICK, JOHN (1538-1599J), bishop 
of Sodor and Man, natu^ son of C^en an 
Huw ab Owen ab Meyric of Bodeon, Anglesey, 
and G wenllian, daughter of Evan of Penrh^ 
Deudraeth, Merionethshire, became scholar 
of Winchester College in 1550, was admitted 
scholar of New College, Oxford^ July 1565, 
and fellow on 5 July 1557. He ffraduated 
B.A. on 12 Dec. 1558, M.A. on 26 .^ne 1562, 
and served as junior proctor in 1565. In 
1570 he was presented to the ooUem living 
of Homchurra, Essex, and in 1575, on the 
nomination of Henry Stanly, fourth earl 
Derby, elec^ bishop of Sodor and Man, the 
ueen assenting on 6 Nor. and again on 
8 April 1576. He was consecrated at Lam- 
bed OB 15 April 1676 by Ghrindal, archbishop 
of Gviterbnry, the diooM ct Yon, in which 
Man is, be^ then vacant. Meyrick held 
the biaiMprio ibr twen^^^hiee ^^eaia, bot hk 
norition mvolved many haidahipa which be 
detmledinaletlertoLmBoii^iMy. Healao 
fhmiahed Gamdan with an aeeovit of the 
Lde of Man, nceaerved in OoMon MB. JoUns 
F. 10, part or wbidi b printed in Camden’s 
« Britannia,’ iidOa Meyrick died on 7 Nev. 
1609. 

Two of Meyridi^i haM-Intnl^ 
ndneated ae winohaalar and New Ooibgi, 


Oxford. One, William, was admitted scholar 
of New OoU^fe, Oxford on 9 Maxrii 1666-6, 
fellow on 9 Marw 1667--8^naduatinffB.O.L. 
on 28 Jan. 1678-4, and D.O.L. on 6 Jmjr 1582, 
and was anbaeqnently riiuitor, oonunissary, 
and chancellor of Bsmgor, when he vaoatM 
his fellowship, and rector of Llanveohall. He 
died in 1605. The other, Maurioe (1663- 
1640), was admitted scholar of New College 
on 81 March 1682, aged 10, and fellow on 
81 March 1564, gr^uated B.A. on 27 Oot. 
1585, and M.A. on 2 June 1689, was subse- 
quently steward of New Oollege and registrar 
of the imiversity, 16(X)-8; he reaigned hb 
fellowahip in Aug^t 1696. By hb wiftu Jane, 
daughter of Lewis Evans, he was Bdoer of 
Sir William Meyrick (d. 1668), judge of the 
prerogative court of Canterbury, who b sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Lansd. MSS. Ixiii. 81, 96? f. 274 ; Gottoo 
MS. Julius F. X. 124; WoodTb Athenm Oxen. ii. 
843; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Tau- 
nei^s Bibl. Brit; paper by Sir Samuel Bush 
Meyrick in Gent. Mag. 1826,1.408; Camden's 
Britannia, ii. 390 ; Le Neve's Fasti ; Willbms's 
Eminent Wdshmen ; Kirby's Winchester Scho- 
lars; information kindly supplied by the Warden 
of New College.] A F. P. 

MEYBiaK, Sib JOHN (d, 1688), Eng- 
lish ambassador to Russia, was the second 
eon of William Meyrick or Meriok, at one 
time of Gloucester, but afterwards of Lon- 
don. The father became one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Russia or Muscovy 
Uompany, which was founded by Cabot in 
1654, and before 1667 seems to nave acted 
as amnt of ' the company in Russia. John’s 
youtn was spent at the facto^ of English 
merchants at Moseow. In 16 m he beoime 
the agent of the London Russia Company at 
Jaroriavl, and in May 1692 he was piling a 
like position at Moscow. By 1696 he mul 
been admitted to membership of the London 
eompeaj, and had entered mto partnership 
with hiB elder brother, Richard, who liveo 
in Leadenhall Street. Throu|A 1690 and 
1697 Meyrok forwarded from Ruseia mnbh 
political inteUigenoe to Queen Elisabeth, 
and on 14 March 1698 he reported the Tsar 
Fedor Ivaaovitcb’e death. In 1600 he came 
home in the oompenj of Mikolin who waa 
sent as Rnaaian ambassador to Epgfamd. The 
now tsa^ Boris Oodotmoff, was anxious to 
find an Englbh bride ler kb dderi son, and 
in Fekmary 1601-S Msyrksk waa dmpmksA 
ioamkanmdor to the tmvwitb inotroethme 
to etmgthen the ftbadly mlatbas between 
the two o onntrie% 1M to tnat 6hn msbrip 
monbl nopoeali evsrifnfy* UapUk wns 
hononffstiy moiivnd by the mmmm at tbo 
Xfomlhi Alatii Ho ttnaslatenSUmbilftb 


letteii lo 1i» tMT into Biusun ^ 
interdeor, itfid laid Mm him a 

A wajal ^Mnily. Elizahetii(M«yrid[ 


was eighteen years oia, ana §eeiBg tnat tne 
prince was only thirteen, Meyrick 
argued that the union was^ undesirable. 
Meyriek remained in Russia till June. On 
the 22nd of that month he had a final 
audience with the tsar, who promised full 
protection to English merchants, and sent 
corral greetinffs to Elisabeth, besides en- 
trusting Meyri^ with four Russian youths 
of high birth to be educated in England. 
Meyrick journeyed home in July. A full 
account of his embassy, written W himself, 
is in the British Museum (MS. Oott. Nero 
B. Tiii.) ; it was printed by Sir Samuel Rush 
Meyrick in the * Gentleman’sMagasine,’ 1824, 
pt. li. pp. 226sq. 

Meyrick soon returned to Russia. In 
1808 he forwarded as a gift to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, two Russian manuscripts — 
a bible and * Oanones Patrum Muscov.’ (Mao- 
Afino^ ^ tAe Bodleian Lidrofy. p. 80). 
In October 1803 his partner and brotner, Ri- 
chard, died in London, and John was described 
in the dying man’s will as * then residiiw in 
Muscovy.’ After the death in 1805of the Tsar 
Boris, probably by poison, the utmoat oonfu- 
sion prevailed at Moscow. An impostor named 
Demetrius seised the throne, but Meyrick ob- 
tained from him proteotion lor English com- 
merce, and when in 1800 Basil I v (Vassily 
Shuim) became tsar, Meyrick was again suo- 


Holland, whb agreed to take part in the 
medhaldQn. On 4 March 1816 an armistioe 
for three months was arranged under Uey- 
rick’sg^dance; on20NoT.,owingtohisintee- 
cession with Gkistavus Adolphus, the Swedes 
raised the seige of Narva; and on 27 Feb. 1617 
he helped to secure the final peace of Stol- 
bovo, which bore his signature as that of 
one of the contracting parties. In November 
1617 Meyrick came again to England, accom- 
panied by an elaborate embassy from Russia, 
and bearing rich presents from the tsar to 
James I. On 19 Oct. 1620 he was reappointed 
the English envoy at Moscow, and was di- 
rected to negotiate a commercial treaty and to 
recover the moneyrecently lent to the tsar. In 
1628 a commercial treaty with Russia — ^the 
first of its kind — ^was duly signed by Meyriclf 
and the tsar’s councillors (Ktxeb, Fmdera^ 
xvii. 604). In 1628 he was still in Moscow, 
and was then governor of the Russia Com- 
pany. He died ten years later, and was 
credited at the time with more knowledge 
of Russia than any other Englishman (cf. 
Bom), jRuMta at the Close of the Sixteenth 
Centurt/f Hakluyt Soc., n. 265). In his will 
he desired that he mignt be buried in his 
narish church of St. Andrew Undershaft, if 
he died in London, and he bequeathed 100/. 
to the Merchant Taylors* Company, with 
800/. to be lent to scholars of the company’s 
school on their commencing business ; he also 
left legacies to many London parishes and 
hospitw His wife Fhinces, daughter of 
Sir rVaneis Cherrie. also a Russia merchant, 
predeceased him ; she had no issue. 


ceasrulinobtmininga renewal of the privileges [Artides by Bir 8. B. Meyrick in Gent. Mag. 
previously iocorded to hisfbllow-oountrymen. 1824, pt. ii.pp. 226, 401,496; Hamel's England 
Political disturbances compelled Meynck to and Russia, translated by J.8. Leigh (1864). op. 


raitical disturbances compelled Meynck to 
remove at times from Moscow to Archangel 
and Oholmogorii, and late in 1806 he re- 
turned to Ei^land to report the progr es s of 
aflUrs. He was soon, however, again actii^ 
as * agent ’ in Russia, but paid another visit 
to London in 181L In 1614 he was re- 
appointed Englidi ambeaaador to the tssr’s 
oourt, with Ml powen to ute his influenos 
to veduce the anarohy prevailing in the 
Bneeisn goveniment. Bmre his departure 
Janet kitted him at Qieenwioh (18 June 
1614). Ha travelled with ferlj-iMir penons, 
and inthalaigeettmof money to be edvanoed, 
if aeed be, to Iha Inr end bk asinistors. 
MeyiWi mimlon proved leeneeiftil Mi- 
cbMi, ef tbe house of RomanoH wee ee- 
ourdyhiitellid oa the tbrona, and Meyridi 
toohpmbslhe u tgo liathm s for bringing to 
a eiosa the hug steiidtnf weiine b e tw ssa 
Besskend Bweeam Bil616 he jounpyed 
teStsiek Ream, end nil enveysften ths 


and Rusria, translated by J. 8. Leigh ( 1 864j, pp. 
S74-407 ; Nioholt*s Proppssses of James I, ui. 
6, 440, 766 ; Early Voyagss to Russia and Pexsk 
(Hakluyt Boe.), i. 120, ii. 211.] 8. L. 

MSTRIOE; Sib JOHN (d. 1669), ps^ 
IkmentaiT general, was the fifth eon of Sir 
Fkanok Meyriok of Fleet, in the pariah of 
Monkton^ VwbrokeshiriLW Anne,^^bter 
of Francis Laugbsme of St. Brides in ths 
suns county. Bishop Rowland Meyriek 
[q. ▼«] wee hie madfmer. likehk flMliei^ 
imo mod in IdOB, and hk unde. Sir Geliy 
(q. John adopted a military career. Hia 
i nfluence with the Deversux fnaily proeuied 
him a troop undn Robert Deveieox, third 
earl of Rmei [q. v.^ whom he eooompaakd 
loFlaadeniB itiO; heftsughtanolliereem- 
peibni in 1^ United Frovinem in 1624. In 
Iw he awed in the expe ditk m egsinel 
Spain, end it wee piohehly on hkMnm that 
he leosived the honour of knighAood. In 
1680 ha had a nhoHInsftiOBnmand in 
Generol Moigenk figksnst in tile eorvke of 
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QuBtavus Adolphus, and was wounded before 
Idaestrichi in a sally made by the enemy on 
17 Aug. 1682 (Hexham, Journal of ^ SUge^ 
1683, p. 40). 

He returned to England with the reputa- 
tion and experience of a professional soldier, 
(^tlvated, the goodwill of his old patron, 
Essex, and was on 26 March 1640 elected to 
the Shor^arliament for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. He was re-elected to the Long par- 
liament on 13 Oct., and on the ou^reak 
of the civil war was assigned a regiment of 
ten complies, and appointed president of 
the council of war and serieant-major-gene- 
ral (adjutant-general) of Essex^s army. He 
confirmed the parliament’s selection by mak- 
ing extensive advances of money to the cause, 
but he probably did the latter an injury by 
his strong advice to Essex to confine nim- 
self to the defensive on 18 Nov. 1642, when 
the rival forces confronted each other at 
Tumham Green (Whitelockb, pp. 62-6 ; cf. 
Gabdiheb, Great Civil War^ vol. i.) He 
fought at Edgehill, and when in 1643 his 
old companion in arms, William Skippon 
[q. V.], was preferred to the post of sergeant- 
major-general, Meyrick was made general of 
the ordnance, in which capacity he did excel- 
lent service before Gloucester, and afterwards 
at N e wbury . During the rest of Essex’s career 
he remained in close relations with his com- 
mander, and when, after the fiasco at Lost- 
withiel, Essex, between despair and dread of 
ridicule, deserted his army and made off in a 
small boat for Plymouth, Meyrick was his com- 
panion {ih, i. 468 ; Rushwobth, v. 701). At 
Essex’s imposing public funeral in Septem- 
ber 1646 he bore the gorget on the left side 
of the pall (The True M armor and Forme of 
Proceeding to the Funerall^ 1646, p. 17). In 
1649 Meyrick, who was ultimately conserva- 
tive in his views, was placed Oromwell’s 
orders under temporary arrest during the de- 
bate as to whetner negotiations should be 
reopened with the king (Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 164S-9 passim). Henceforth he ap- 
pears to ^ve taken no prominent part in 
public affairs, spending the remainder of his 
life in Pembrokeshire, where he died in 1659. 
There is a portrait in black armour at Bush, 
Pembrokesiliire, the seat of his branch of the 
Meyrick family and the home of hia descen- 
dants, until tlie death of Sonias Meyrick in 
lS37 (Miseellanea Oenealog, ei Herald, new 
•er. IL 416). E[e ia also represented kneel- 
ing, on his father's monument in the Priory 
Ohnreh at Monkton. 

By hia first wife, Aliee« dangler of Sir 
Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, Cftieshire, he 
had a son named Essex and two danf^ters; 
fay hia second wife, Jane (dL 1660), wraow of 
Toi. xni. 


Sir Peter Wyche [q. v.], ambassador at Oon- 
stantinople, and daughter of William Mere- 
dith of Wrexham, Dwbighshire, he left no 
issue. 

[Burke’sLanded Gentr7,p.910;Dwnn*s Heral- 
die Visitation of Connti es Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan,!. 186 ; Williams's Eminent Welsh- 
men, p. 333 ; Clarendon’s Hist, of the Bebellion, 
vii. 26; Whitriocke'e Memorials, pp. 116, 232 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1825, i. 471 ; Official Ret Memb. of 
Pari. i. 483, 493 ; Deverenx’s Lives of the Earls 
of Essex, ii, 448 ; List of the Army raieed nnder 
the command of his Excellency, Bobert, earle of 
Essex, 1642, passim.] T. 8. 

MEYRICK, ROWLAND (1605-1666), 
bishop of Bangor, bom at Bodargan in the 
parish of Llanxadwaladr, Anf^lest'y, in 1606, 
was the second eon of Meync ab Llewelyn 
ab Heylin, by Margaret daught»*r of Rowland 
ab Hywl, rector of Aberflhiw in the same 
county. He was named after his maternal 
grandfather, and, according toWood, educated 
^at St. Edward’s Hall (Oxford), a noted place 
for civilians, sometime situated near St, Ed- 
ward’s Church,’ whence he graduated B.O.L. 
9 Dec. 1581, and proceeded D.C.L. 17 Feb. 
1687-8. He was principd of New Inn Hall 
from 1634 to 1686. In 1^1 he obtained pre- 
ferment at Eglwysael, and was also made pre- 
centor of Llandewy-Velfrey, Pembrokeshire. 
In 1644 he was collated to the vicari^e of 
Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, and in 1647 was 
appointed by convocation on a commission 
to try and obtain the mitigation of the penalty 
for the non-payment by recusants of the per- 
petual tenth. About 1547 also he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the diocese of Welts, 
and in 1660 became canon and chancellor of 
St. David’s. In this capacity he took a lead- 
ing p^ in the struggle between the chapter 
and Bishop Robert I^rrar fq. v.J The bimop 
on his appointment in 1 ooO found * great 
spoil being made of the plate and orna- 
ments of the church,’ and the canons com- 
bining with barefaced robberies malpractices 
of the most diverse kind. In a letter to the 
lord chancellor the bishop accused Meyrick 
of ’ shameless whoredom’ (Foim, Acts and 
Monuments, 1847, vii. 17). Meyrick conse- 
quently refused to adraowledge the bishop’s 
authority to make a Tisitation of the oathe- 
dral, ana led the chapter in a fiutioiis opposi- 
tion. Articles were exhibited against the 
bishop, oontainiim * vague and vmioaf accusa- 
tions of abuse oi authority, m a i n t e n a n ce of 
superstition, coretousness, wilfhl nagligeno^ 
aim folly.’ For these crimes Fsmr was oil 
a charge of prmmantre committed to prisoa, 
whence he was only lemoved in m next 
reigB to be sent to the stake fSvr enoilMr iSffief 
ofoflhnosi. Ofthe btsh(^*stbef billmet 
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enemies, Yoanff and Constantine sought his 
pardon before his martyrdom in 1656, but 
Meyrick made no such concession. The acces- 
sion of Mazy, shortly followed by Meyrick’s 
manias in 1654 to Catherine, daughter of 
Owen Barret of Gellyswick and Hascard, 
P^brokeshire, put a period to Meyrick’s 
advancement, and he was ejected from his 
canonry at St. David’s. On Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession, however, he was, with Dr. Bichard 
Davies and Thomas Young, commissioned to 
visit the four Welsh dioceses, as well as 
Hereford and Worcester, and on 21 Dec. 1569 
he was consecrated by Parker to the see of 
Bangor in succession to William Glynn. He 
took the oath of allegiance on 1 March 1569- 
1660, and in the same year received a com- 
mission from his metropolitan to visit the 
diocese. The following January, being then 
on a visit to London, lie ordains fiv^riests 
and five readers in Bow Church. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed a member of 
the council of the marches. With his see 
he held ^e prebend of Trevlodau and the 
rectories of jLlanddewy-Brefl and Lland- 
dewy-Velfrey, to which he added in 1562 the 
rectory of Luinbedrog, Carnarvonshire. He 
died on 24 Jan. 1665-6, and was buried at 
Bangor. * on the south side of the altar near 
the wall, where there was an effigies in brasse, 
on a flat stone over his grave,’ but the monu- 
ment has long disappeared (Bbowitb Willis; 
Wood). 

Meyrick left four sons : Sir GeUy, who is 
sepsratelv noticed: Francis, Harry, and John. 
Francis, like his elder brothei% served under | 
and was knighted by Essex in Ireland, died in 
1603, and was hmid in the Priory Church of 
Monxton, Pembrokeshire, where his monu- 
ment was destroyed durii^ the civil wars ; 
he was father of Sir John Meyrick (d. 1659) 
[q.T.] 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. BIim, it 707; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Oodwin. Ds 
Prasulibnap- 637 ; Ls Nevs'sFhsU Bod. Anglic. ; 
Oamdsn's Annalss, ed. Hearns, i. 40 ; Hmy's 
Mlalms of Rymer's Fmdera, pp. 801, 803, 605; 
Asa's Acts and Monuments, 1847. vit passim ; 
8tzyps’t Msmorials of Oranmer, pp 333, 885, 
Mimorials, lu. i. 434, it 855, 863. Annals, l t 
846-334. 487, FOrhsr, i. 134. 136, 139, 163; 
Browns Willis's Survey of Cath. Chnieh of Baa- 

K ‘, 1731, pp 36, 106 ; Freeman nnd Jones'sSt 
Tlire,_p ill ! Kennet's Antio. Brit, p 87 ; 
Dwan’s yidtadoBS, 1 117 ; Willie's Eminent 
Wslshmsa.} T. a 

1IBTB1GK,81SSAMUELRX78H(1783- 
1648), anUonaiji bora on 26 Aug. 17^ was 
01 ^ survmngion of Jolm Meyitek (aim), 
FA A«, egratf of (Irail Clooffi SlioB^ West- 
mlnstor, and Putorimioufh nonae» Folham, 


bvBEannah (d.l832), daughter and coheiress 
of SamuelRuBh of Ford House, Hertfordshfre, 
and Chislehurst, Kent. He matriculated at 
Oxford from Queen’s College on 27 June 1800, 
and graduated B.A. in 1804, M. A. and B.C.L. 
in 1610, and D.C.L. in 1811 (Foster, Alunmi 
OjTon. 1715-1886, lit 950). By an early mar- 
riage he ofiended his father, who arranged 
that the property should devolve on his son’s 
children msWd of his son. But the early 
death of Meyrick’s only son destroyed the 
effect of this disposition. 

For many years Me^ck practised as an 
advocate in the ecdesiastical and admiraltv 
courts. He resided at 3 Sloane Terrace, Chel- 
sea, and afterwards at 20 Upper Oadogan 
Placej where he gradually accumulated a 
magnificent collection of armour. He was 
elected F.S.A. in 1810, and for some years 
fre(|uently contributed to the * Archmologia,’ 
besides taking an active part in the proceed- 
ing of the society. 

In 1823 Meyrick became acquainted with 
James Robinson Planch6, and introduced him 
to Francis Douce. Planch6, in his * Recollec- 
tions* (i. 64-5), warmly acknowledges the 
valuable assistance he received from Doth in 
his efforts for the reform of theatrical costume. 
He was afterwards called upon to arrange the 
Meyrick collection of armour twice for 
public exhibition, at Manchester in 1857 and 
at South Kensin^on in 1868. 

About 1827 Meyrick, having vainly en- 
deavoured tc^urchase the ruins of Goodrich 
Castle, near Ross, Herefordshire, bought the 
opposite hill, and, with Edward Blore for his 
architect, erected thereon a mansion, which 
he styled Goodrich Court. Rooms were spe- 
cially constructed for the reception of the 
armouiy. 

In 1626 he was consulted by the authorities 
at the Tower of London as to the arrange- 
ment of the national collection of arms and 
armour (Gmt. Majf, 1826 pt. ii. pp. 169, 195, 
1827 pt L pp 196^, and in 1826, at the 
oommand of George IV, he arranged the col- 
lection at Windsor Osstie (i5. vol. xcviii. pt i. 
p. 463). In January 18^ William IV con- 
ferred the Hanoverian order upon him for 
those services, and dabbed him a knight 
bsdielor on 22 Feb. following. 

In 1834 he served the oflioe of high sherifi 
of nersferdahire, and made his year in office 
ooa^ieiioas bv the revival of javelin-men, 
duly ba rn es s sa, and other nageantij. Dar- 
ing the same yW Francis Uom bequeathed 
him a pazt oi his museom*— chiefly ivories 
end oarviogs in ivoiy— of firiiioh MsyriMc 
fhraished e caulme to the ^GenUeimb 
llafeiiee*tal83£^ Mmch easialed in the 
imelkm ofthe British Aidusologieel Am- 
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MEYBIGC 
[See Mattbiob. 


MIALL, EDWARD (1809-1881), poli- 
ticLan, youneer son of Moses Miall, a general 
merchant, of Portsmouth, by his wife Sarah, 


MEYB>IG(^. 1250), treasurer of Llandaff. (1846, republished in 1867), ^ Views of the 
[See Maxfbio^ Volunta^ Principle ’ (1845), and * Ethics of 

Nonconformity.’ He also opposed the Mel- 
MIALL, EDWARD (1809-1881), poll- bourne administration, denounced the tory 
tician, younger son of Moses Miall, a general party, and attacked aristocratic government, 
merchant, of Portsmouth, by his wife Sarah, in spite of the silent disfavour of leading dis- 
daughter of George Rolph, was bora at Port^ senters, the circulation of his paper grew, and 
mouth, 8 May 18(%. During his childhood his he gradually acquired real political influence, 
father removed to London, first to Hammer- He was one of that small band of radicals 
smith, and afterwards to the north of Lon- which endeavoured, fruitlessly, to bring the 
don, and opened a school. After being for a chartist leaders into line with the more esta- 
short time a pupil at St. Saviour’s grammar blished political organisations. He advocated 
school, Edward became, at about the age of what was practically manhood suffrage, and 
sixteen, assistant to^ his father, and in 1827, appealed to the middle classes to join hands 
wksflli owing to his father’s poverty, the with the artisans. Through his support of 
home was broken up, he filled the otiice of the Anti-Corn Law League he obtained the 
usher, first in the school of a Mr. Saltmarsh acquaintance of Joseph Sturge, and in April 
of Rocking, near Braintree, and then in that 1842 he, with Sturge, Bright, Mursell, and 
of a Mr. Waddell of Nayland in Suffolk. Sharman Crawford, arranged the Birmingham 

At an early date he developed strong re- conferences with the chartist leaders, Lovett, 
ligious feeling. At the same time he showed O’Brien, and Henry Vincent, tc^romote the 
literary propensities, reading English poetry ' abolition of class legislation. Tne National 
with avidity, and writing numerous verses. Complete Suffrage Union was then founded. 
Shortly before the death of his father in 1829 and carried on for some vears the propaganda 
he entered the Wymondley Theological In- forawiderfranchi8e,anathe*Nonconformist’ 
stitutioujj^lertfordshire, sumequently merged was formally constituted its organ in t he press, 
in New CoUijge, London, and began his pre- though after the second Birmingham confer- 
paration for Uie independent ministry. In ence, in December 1842, Miall did not take 
the debating society and in the chapel pulpit part in its meetings. 

he distinguished hlmaelfby natural eloquence Miall's writings did more than anything 
and great fluency, and ho accepted, m Fe- else to produce a school of aggressive poli- 
bruary 1831, the charge of a oonnegation at | ticians among dissenters. The foundation 


acquaintance of Joseph Sturge, and in April 
1842 he, with Sturge, Bright, Mursell, and 
Sharman Crawford, arranged the Birmingham 


Ware in Hertfordshire, and in 1834 became of the free church of Scotland greatly en- 
minister oft^ Bond Street Chapel, Leicester, couraged his supporters, and his determined 
lie familiarised himself with the condition of opposition to the compulsory religious educa- 
the working classes in Leicester, but did not tion clauses in Graham’s Factories Education 
take an active part in politics till 1840. Bill of 1843 increased his influence. After 
In November of that year he began his life- much effort he procured the assembling of a 
long attacks upon the established church, by conference on disestablishment in London on 
taking part in a meeting to express sympathy 80 April 1844, when there was established 
with AVilliam Baiuos, a member of his con- a society called Idie * British Anti-State 


witn uuam jsaiuos, a member or ms con- ’ a societv called tne * isntish Anti-State 
gregation, who had bf^n sent to gaol for non- i Church Association,’ having for its object * the 
payment of church rates. He iiad already { liberation of religion from all governmental 
planned the foundation of a newspaper to lie j or legislative interference.’ It was renamed 


the special organ of the nonconformist de- in 1858 *The Society for the Liberation of 
mand for disestahlisliment. and had acquired Religion from State Patronage and Control’ 
journalistic famllty by writing for the * Ibices- On behalf of the Aaeociation Miall undertook 
ter Mercury,* lie now gave up his oongrega- frequent missionary tours in the north of Eng- 


ter Mercury.' lie now gave up ms < 
tion in l4eioester,and a&r osnvaasii 
English nonoonformisU for the reqn! 


ngNga- frequent missionary tours in tne north of Eng- 
^ among land and in Scotland. In August 1845 he 
te capi- oontested Southwark at a by-election, caused 


xEnglish nonoontormisu for the requtalte capi- oontested oouthwark at a by-eiection, caused 
lal mm August 1840to March 1811, heesta- i by the death of its member,' Bemamm Wood. 
U&ihed the* Nonconformist,' a weekly publi- In his election address he declared himself 


cation with the motto and principle 
XKisideiioe of Dissent and the Viotm 


' The ooneecrmted to the eeparmtion of church and 


XKsiideiioe of Dissent and the Imtestantiam state, and advocated complete suifrage, the 
oftheXVotestantRel^on.’ The first number ballot, equal electoral districts, payment 
appealed on 14 April 1811. Miall was ap- of mconb^ and annual parliamenta He 
pointed editor, and^ssUlingat Stoke Nswing^ polled one-sixth of the voteaof the sucoessfal 
Ion, devoted all hts energies to ths venture, libeiel oandidste. Sir William Molesworth 
His weakly aitielis dsnounoittg ihs state [q. v.] 

oknieh hesnhsaquonHy odlsolod fiar lenuhli- 1 At the general eleetlonof 1817 he oonteated 
oMton as *Tha Nonoonfbsaist Skaloh-Book* , Hili&x on the priaoiplas of his Asti-Stata 
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Church Association. He spent no money on 
his contest. His committees conducted tneir 
meetings with prater, and he startled the 
electors by discussing with them spiritual 
topics, but he found himself, with Ernest 
Jones Fq. tJ the chartist, at the bottom of 
the poll. ][!n 1862, however, he succeeded 
Sharman Crawford in the representation of 
Rochdale. 

In the House of Commons he was not, 
except upon questions which bore u^n dis- 
establishment, a frequent speaker. He was 
the advocate of voluntaryism in the debates 
on the Oxford University Bill, the Canadian 
Clergy Reserves Bill, the Bill for the Aboli- 
tion of Church Rates, and the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill. In 1863 appeared his ^ Bases of 
Belief, an Examination of Christianity as a 
Divine Revelation/ which reached a third 
edition in 1861. Failing health obliged him 
to visit Switzerland in August 1864. 

In 1866 the Liberation Society resolved 
on a more aggressive policy, and on 27 May 
Miall, on its behalf, introauoed resolutions 
in the House of Commons in favour of Irish 
disestablishment. He was defeated by 163 
to 93. At the general election of 1867 be 
lost his seat like many others of the radical 
party who had opposea Palmerston. Though 
he soon contested Tavistock and Banbuiy, ne 
remained out of parliament for twelve years. 
Lord Salisbury, president of the council, 
nominated him, however, in June 1868, a 
member of the royal commission on educa- 
tion, and the work occupied him for nearly 
three years. He represented the dissenters 
on the commission, and opposed state edu- 
cation. Accordingly he and Goldwin Smith 
resented a joint minority report in March 
861, though he also signed the gener^ re- 
port. In 1^2 he prepared for the Libera- 
tion Society a polemical handbook called 'The 
Title Deeds or the Church of England to her 
Parochial Endowments,’ reprintM from the 
' Nonconformist,’ beii^ an examination into 
the history and conditions of the tenure of 
eoelesiasti^ endowments from the disesta- 
blishment point of view. This reached a sixth 
edition in 1865. After the six^ triennial 
conference of the Liberation Sod^ in 1862 
he received a testimonial of 6,000/. and a | 
service of plate. In 1863 ha was tlw author 
of the new policy adopted the Liberation I 
Society, which aimed at inducing the liberal | 
party in the large towns to adopt a pn^ 
gramme of diseetabliahmimt witlmt qnali- 
ication. In the autumn of 1806 he curried 
out a tour of propaganda in Wales. In 1867 
hb first contsrtsa Bradford; hut the liberal 
par^ was not muted, nor were Miall’s tbs 
views to onits then. Slid he was defeated bf 


2,210 votes to 1,807, at a cost of 1,336/. He 
contested the place for a second time on 
18 Nov. 1868. William Edward Forster fq.v.] 
headed the poll and Miall was last, but the se- 
cond candidate was unseated for bribe^ and 
at the contest for the vacant seat, 12 March 
1869, Miall was returned. 

In the house he soon found hima^f in . 
conflict with lus colleague, W. E. Forster, 
whose Education Bill, 1870, was not as 
hostile to the established church as Miall. 
who had at length accepted the principle of 
state education, desirea, and the terms in 
whi(^ he denounced the bill on the third 
reading brought upon him the strong cen- 
sure 01 Mr. Qladstone. With the concur- 
rence of the Liberation Society, he gave notice 
at the end of the session of 1870 to move for 
a committee on English disestablishment. 
After addressing numerous meetings during 
the winter, he brought on liis motion on 
9 May 1871, and secured 69 votes to 374. 
He renewed the motion in the former year 
and in July 1872, but his supporters only 
numbered 96 on the first occasion and 61 on 
the second. His contention throughout was 
that his motion was as much in the interest 
of the church of England as in that of tiie 
voluntary bodies, and that his hostility was 
not to the church but to what he regarded 
as the fatal incubus of state patronage. 

But his health was failing. In 1878 ten 
thousand guineas were subscribed for him, 
and he announced that he would not again 
contest Bradford. In 1874 he retired m>m 
parliament. Almost his last public appear- 
ance was at a liberation conference in Man- 
chester in that year. The death of his wife 
in January 1876 shook him severely, and 
though he continued to edit the * Noncon- 
formist,’ he lived in retirement. He quitted 
Honor Oak, near London, where be hM lived 
since 1864, for Sevenoaks in Kent early in 
1881, and died there on 29 April 1881. By 
hU wife Louisa, daimhter of Edward Holmes 
of Clayhill, Enfiel^ whom he married on 
26 Jan. 1832, he h^ two sons-— including 
Arthur, the author of his biography-Hmd 
three daughters. 

Apart mm the question of disestablish- 
ment Miall bad few interests, and sought 
few distractions. For many yean he was 
a contributor to the ^lUostrated London 
New^’ and on the income from this sofnoe, 
oombmed with his stipend as editor of the 
'Nonconformist/ whicn was not financii^ 
fuccyfal, he defended forhis livelihood. Be 
wae in private life mial, pious, and time* 
suming, and herdly desert the rmtatisn 
fbr narrownecs am bitterness vrfiieli his 
piAlie oamr hcooght hunt As • writer he 
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was fluenti if verboBe. In addition to the works 
aboTe mentioned, and man^r tracts and printed 
Bp€^hes,his chief publications were: 1. 'The 
British Churches in relation to the British 
People/ 1849. 2. ' The Franchise as a means 
of a People’s Training/ 1851. 8. ' An Editor 
off the Line : Wayside Musings/ 1866. 
4. ' Social Influences of the State Church/ 
1867. 

[His life, by his son Arthur Miall, with a por- 
trait, was published in 1884. See, too, supple- 
ment to the Nonconformist, 6 May 1881 ; Times, 

2 May 1881 ; Monthly Christian Spectator, 
1862.] J. A. H. 

MJCHAEL BLAUNPAYN (/. 1260), 
also called Michael the Cornibhman and 
Michael the Enolishmak, Latin poet, was 
clearly a native of Cornwall, for in his 
satire he says : 

Nam rex Arturus nos primos Comubienses. 

He is said to have studied at Oxford and 
Paris, and to have finally become dean of ' 
Utrecht. More reasonably, perhaps, he may 
be conjectured to have been a Cambridge 
scholar, for he thought fit to recite his satire 
before thp chancellor and masters of that 
university. Michael boasts of being a better 
scholar and teacher than his adversary, 
Henry of Avranches. Henry was a poet who 
enjoyed the favour of the court, ana had re- 
flected on Cornish rusticity. This moved 
Michael to reply, which he did in a satire 
that was lEoit^ before Hugh, abbot of West- 
minster, tne Bean of St. Paul’s, and R. de 
Mortimer, an oflicial of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; afterwards it was again recited 
before the Bishop of El^ and the chancellor 
and masters of Cambndge. This poem, in 
leonine hexameters, is contained in MS. 
Royal 14, C. xiii. f. 269, and Cotton MS. 
Titus A. XX. ff. 62-69, in the British Museum, 
in MS. Bodley 0.0. 8641 (Bkbkard, Oat, 
MSS, AnffUm)f and MS. Ft, vL 18, in the 
Cambridge University Libraiw. An allusion 
to the bmhop-elect of Winchester fixes its 
date between 1260 and 1260. In Cotton 
M6. Vespasian, D. v. f. 149, there are * Epi- 
ilolss et Carmina,' which are ascribed to 
Michael by Rtchai^ James fq. t.] The in- 
tiodttclofy epistle begins ' Solos et sapien- 
eia.' Tha poems inelude verses to various 
pielates, as Fulk Basset, William Ralegh, 
and Peter des Roches, and aonm lines * 1>e 
veteri Sarisbiirte et eoolesie mnutione,' ine. 

' Mon Salliaberte.* Oamden, in his ' Re* 
maiaes*^ 1674, p. 10), quotes eome linea 
•gainat Nornumlyi whmh 'many Miohael 
the Oondah ml nipad n hk oaten pips for 
England.* TheyMgiai 

Rebilis Anglia peeuK pnadia daaal et mi. 


Michael is also credited with a ' Life of St. 
Birinus* and a ' Historia Normannorum.’ 

I TsnneifB Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 482 ; Hardy’s Cat 
Bnt. Hist. iii. 126; Warton’s Hist, of Poetry, 
ed. Price, i. cxxxiii, ed. HazHtt, ii. 48-9 ; Cotton 
and Royal MSS. ; ffist Litt de la France, xviii. 
629-30.] C. L. K. 

MICHEL, Sib JOHN (1804-1886), field- 
marshal, was eldest son of General John 
Michel of Dewlish and Kingston Russell, 
Dorset, by his second wife, Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Henir Fane, M.P., of Ful- 
beck, Lincolnshire, ana granddaughter of the 
eighth earl of Westmoreland. The father, 
who had no issue by the first wife, was a 
subaltern in the filet foot at the memorable 
defence of Minorca in 1781, of which he was 
one of the last survivors, was lieutenant- 
colonel conunanding the 80th light dragoons 
in 1794-6, and the 14th light dragoons in 
1799-1806, and afterwards held a brigade 
command in Ireland. He died in April 1844, 
leaving, according to report, considerable 
wealth (Oent, Mag, 1844, pt. i. p. 664). 

John, bom on 1 Sept. 1604, was educated 
at Eton. On 8 April 1628 he obtained an 
ensigney by purchase in the 67th foot, pass- 
ing through the 27th to the 64th foot, join- 
ing that corps at Gibraltar, and obtaining his 
lieutenancy in it on 28 April 1826. He pur- 
chased an unattached company on 12 Dec. 
1826, and on 16 Feb. 1827 exeba^ed back 
to the 64th at Gibraltar. On 8 Feb. 1882 
he entered the senior department of the Royal 
Military College, Sandburst, and on 7 Nov. 
1838 pas^ his examination and received a 
first certificate. He then rejoined his regi- 
ment, and served with it in Ireland until 
Februm 1885, when he exchanged to the 
8rd buflv in Bengal. He was aide-de-eanm 
to his uncle. General Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B. 
[see Fame, Sib HebbtI whileoommander-in- 
ohief in India in 1836^0. On 6 May 1840 
he waa promoted to a mmority by purchase 
in the 6th foot, over the neada of many old 
officen in the regimen^ an appointment 
which provoked much eritidsm at the time, 
and on ifi April 1842, a few weeka after the 
arrival of the regiment in EngUnd, he pur- 
rhased the lieutenanUcoloneloy. He com- 
manded the 6lh at home and at the Gape 
until 1864. He waa in rommand of a b^ 
gide daring the Kaffir war of 1846-7, and 
during mt of the war of 1868-6 waa in 
onmnmnd of the 8nd dhiabn of the army in 
the Waterkkof (medal). At the dost he was 
made OH. ' for distingniahed smiee in the 
Keffir wan of 1846-7 and 1861-A’ Hehe- 
eanMhnv«l*oolondon 80 Jan. 1864, and waa 
^pointed la onmmaiid the Yorik luenitinf 
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districti but exchanged to half-pay 98th foot, 
on axjpointment as cUef of the staff of the 
Turkiju contingent, with the local raoik of 
major-general in Tiukey, a post he held until 
the end of the Crimean war (2nd class of 
the Medjidi6 and Turkish medu). In 1856 
he 'was appc^ted to a brigade at Fort Beau- 
fort, Cape of Good Hope, at a time of great 
danger and threatened war, owing to the 
expected fulfilment in February 1867 of an 
oM Eafiir prophecy of the destruction of the 
whites. 

The dan^r was hardly over before Michel 
was ordered to China for a command there. 
He was shipwrecked in the Transit steamer 
in the Straits of Sunda on 10 July 1857, and 
carried to Singapore (Ann. Jleff. 1857, p. 169). 
His services were subsequently diverted to 
India, and he was placed on the Bombay Staff, 
18 Feb. 1868. In June 1858 the troops in Baj- 
putana were concentrated at Nusseeribadand 
Kimach, under Majoivgeneral H. G. Roberts, 
Bombay army, those at Mhow consisting of a 
brigade under Brij^ier Honner. The latter, 
reinforced from Bombay, were formed into 
a division, as the M£lw£ field force, under 
Michel, the command of the troops in Raj- 
putana being added thereto in August 1858, 
when Roberto was promoted to the command 
in Gujarat. Michel became major-general on 
26 Oct. 1858. Impressed with the necessity 
of cutting off from the towns the bodies of 
rebels under Tantia Topee, Rao Sahib, and 
other leaders, and compelling them to seek 
the jungles, Michel adopted a strategy which 
proved eminently successful, despite serious 
physical obstacles, for the rains at this season 
nad converted the soil of Malwi into a sea 
of black mud, and the heat was phenomenal. 
He distributed his troops in lightly equipped 
columns at salient points in Rajputana and 
M£lw£, with orders to follow the rebels with- 
out intermission. Startiim himself from 
Mhow, Michel came up wiUi Tantia Topee 
at Beorora on 15 Srat. I858. Tantia and the 
cavalry fled, pursued by the British cavalry. 
The infantry and guns made a stand, but did 
not await the British onset, and leavina 
thirty guns behind them,eight thousand welt 
trained troops were pat to lli^ without the 
loistff a man. Michel again defeated Tsntia 
at Mingranli on 9 Oct., mardked against Rao 
Sahib the next day, and defeatM him at 
Sindwaha on 15 Oct. ; on 5 Dee. he annihi- 
lated one wing of Tantia’s feree near Sanger, 
the other ese^ed and eieased the Narb^ 
into Nlfpitr. Other defeata of bodies of 
lehela feOo wed, and thw began to lose heart 
•nd cnsD . w > t to tbiv booMOt Botwooo 
iO Jm 1886 1 Mnek 1886 tfto ioU 

feroatiavenad an 


three thousand miles, of which Michel him- 
self marched seventeen hundred miles. The 
operations ended with the capture of Tantia 
Topee, who was taken by a small column 
under Brigadier Meade, was at once tried by 
court-martial, and was hai^gfed on 18 April 
1859 for being in arms against the British. 
The legality of the sentence was questioned, 
but he wasadmitted to have been oneof the 
most bloodthirsty of Nana Sahib’s advisers 
(cf. note to Mallesox’s Hut 6th edit. y. 
265). 

Michel, who was made K0.B. and received 
the medal, remained in command cf the Mhow 
division until the end of 1859^ when he was 
wpointed to the army under w J ames Hope 
Grant [q. v.], proceeding to thenort h of Ohina. 
Michel commanded the 1st division at the 
action at Sinho fmedal and claro for the 
Taku Forts), and tne occupation of Pekin on 
12 Oct. 1860. His division oft 18 Oct. burned 
the summer palace at Pekin, in return for the 
treacherous treatment by the Chinese of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Harry) Parkes [q. v.] and some 
other captives. At the close of the campaign 
Michel was made G.O.B. for * his seal, skill, 
and intrepidity.’ He was appointed colonel cff 
the 86th royal county Down regiment (since 
the 2nd Irish rifles) on 19 Aug. 1862, became 
a lieutenant-general on 25 June 1866, and 
general on 28March 1874. He was selected 
to command the troops in the first * autumn 
manceuvres’ in the south of England in 187S. 
In 1875 he was appointed commander of the 
forces in Ireland, and was sworn of the Irish 
privy council, lie held the Irish command 
mm 1875 to 1880, his social qualities and 
ample means rendering him eztrem^ popu- 
lar. He was madea field-marshal on 27 March 
1885, and was a J.P. for Dorset. He died at 
his seat, Dewlish, Dorset, on 28 May 1886, 
aged 82. 

Michel married, on 15 May 1888, Louise 
Anne, only daughter of Major-general H. 
Churchill, O.B., then fuartennasteMeneral 
of the queen’s troops m India, by whom he 
left two sons and tnree daughters. Michel 
was an active, spare-built man, somewhat 
below the middle bright, impetuous and 
warm-hearted, a good sportsman, and a very 
energetic and ctfiMe oflieer. 

[Barks’s Landed Oentxy, 1885 ed. rol.iL wadm 
* Jliehri Hail's Army lists ; London Osssttes 


u Rwisters andse dates. The best as- 
eoaat of Miehefs Coat] 
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itial ladiaa eampata Is that 
he was n r sssn t in Bbsh- 
1885. 8m also MalWson 
(eth id.) aid HtSmss (M sd.). Bisleries of the 
Indfaa Metiny, Wrissliy's Kanatifeef IheOHft* 
paiga in Obma la 1860^ aad Army^ead Heiy 
Omstls, 88 May 1888.] iL K. A 
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MIOHELBOBNE, Sib EDWAED (d, 
1611 P), adyenturer, belonged to tbe family 
of the name settled in Hampshiie and 
Sussex. He was captain of a company of foot 
soldiers in the Low Countries in 1591 (Addit 
MS.676Sf f. 260). and was continued in the 
queen’s pay till September ISOS, but he is 
not named on any service, excent as com- 
manding the Moon in the Islanos’ Voyage, 
under the Earl of Essex, in 1697 (Lbdiabd, 
Naval Hist, p. 854). In 1693 he represented 
Bramber in parliament, and is usually de- 
scribed as of * Hamondes, Sussex.’ In 1599 
he served with Essex in Ireland, and was 
knighted by him at Dublin on 5 Aug. (Mbt- 
OALFE, Book ^ Kniffhttf p. 210.) On 16 Oct. 
1699, Lord IBuckhurst, the lora high trea- 
surer, recommended him to the newly formed 
East India Company as 'principal com- 
mander ’ for their first voyage. The promoters 
declined, not wishing to employ any gentle- 
man in a place of charge or command in 
the voyage (C. R. Markham, Voyagu of 
Sir James limoastert p. ii). A year later 
Lord Buckhurst wrote a^in to the same 
effect, ' using much persuasion to the com- 
pany,' wh(^ resolved as before, praying the 
lord treasurer ' to give them leave to sort 
their business with men of their own quality ’ 

i OaL State Papers^ East Indies, 8 Oct. 1600). 

[iohelbome was, however, permitted to 
subscribe, and in the list of those to whom 
the charter was granted his name stands fourth 
(^.SlDec»1600). In the following February 
he was implicated in the Earl w Essex’s 
rebellion, and was, in appearance at least, 
engand in the detention of the lord keeper 
and lord chief justice on the 8th (^. Dom. 
10 Feb. 1601). On this charge he was ex- 
mined before the commissioners (£6. 13 March 
1601). when he was described as of Clayton, 
Suffolv. He seems to have been able to 
dear himself, but the East India Company 
thought it a favourable opportunity for get- 
ting rid of one of their ' gratlemen,’ and re- 
sdved on 6 July 1601 that he was ' disfran- 
ddsed out of the freedom and privileges of 
frliowahip, and utterly disabled from 
taking any benefit or pofit thereby ’ (ift. 
Bast Indies). 

Three yean later, however, Miohelbome 
obtained mun the king a license ' to discover 
the eountriesof Oathay, China, Japan, Oor^ 
and Ounbay, and tbe islands ana countries 
thereto «]|}oiniBg, and to trade with the 
peoiib there, notwitbstanding any grant or 
ebaiter to Im oontim ’ (ik. 18 June 1001). 
On 6 Dec. 1604 he aaued in eommand of the 
Tifir, haviiw whh him aenilot J ohn Davye 
[q. v.j of Sluulridgt* Though nomiuafiy 
furiliitaltenibr disemtj and truda, plunder 


seems to have been the object of the voyage. 
At Bantam, 28 Oct.-2 Nov. 1605, he put a 
summary check on the insolence of the Dutch 
(^Voyages and Works of John Davis^ p. 174), 
but tbe service which be thus rendered the 
English merchants was more than counter- 
balanced by his plundering a richly laden 
China ship on her way to Java (t5. p. 188). 
The sad aeath of Davys, the representations 
of the merchants, and tbe improbability of 
further ^in, led to his return to Ens^d, 
where be arrived on 9 July 1606. lliree 
years after his departure from Bantam tbe 
agent of tbe company had still to write of 
the bad effects of his voyage; the position 
of the English there would be veiw danger- 
ous, he said, if ' any more such as he be per- 
mitted to do as he did ’ {Cal, State Papei;Sf 
East Indies, 4 Dec. 1608). Michelborne 
after his return seems to have been settled 
in or near London 19, 28 Feb. 1608), 
and to have died about 1611. 

A son Edward, bom in 1587, matriculated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1604, and was 
a student at the Middle Temple in 1606. 

[The account of the voyage to the East Indies 
is given in Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. i. lib. iii. 
132. It is reprinted in Tbe Voyages and 
orks of John Davis, edited for the Uaklujt 
Soc. by Captain (now Bear-admiral) A. H. Mark- 
ham ; see Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and other autho- 
rities in the text.] J. K. L. 

MICHELBORNE, EDWARD (1565- 
1626), Latin poet, son of a gentleman of 
Hampshire, was brought up as a Roman 
catholic. The family of hDchelborne was 
widely disseminated in Hampshire and Sus- 
sex, and from the Sussex branch of Brad- 
hurst sprang John Michelborne [q. vj, the 
governor of Londonderry (cf. Berbt, Sussex 
OenealogieSf p. 50). Edward the poet had 
two brewers, Thomas and Lawrence (Fite- 
OBFniBT, AJanue, 1601, p. 165). He mar 
triculated at Oxford os a commoner of St Mary 
Hall on 27 March 1679, aged 14, and after- 
I wards migrat^ to Gloucester Hall, but took 
j no degree owing to religious aoruplea. He 
appears to have lived moat of his lifr at 
Oxford, and wa^ accord^ to W(^ ' the 
moat noted Latin poet in the nnivenity.’ 
Hia oompoaitiona, wkieh Wood deelaras to 
have been numerous, aeem mainly to have 
been oontributed to books hy his frisads. 
'The poets of his time,' writes Wood, ' did 
moetly submit their labours to hiijodgmsiit 
briTors they wm medepuhlio.' Hie moaest 
friends were Oharies gr tqw dfts y fq. v.] and 
Thonaa Campion [q. ▼.] FS ta ga ffr ay dedi- 
eated his 'Amnia/ lAlt toum» and in- 
torihsd seven other poena in the vohune to 
I hin» besidse printing eono oonplinentniy 
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Latin verra W ]^chelboTne. Four of 0am- 
pion*B * Latin Epim^/ 1619, are addressed 
to him in very anectionste terms (bk. i. nos. 
180, 192, bk. ii. nos. 77, 121). Both Cam- 
pion and Fitzgefirey lament the modesty 
which prevents their friend from publish- 
ing his YBitpe, Two poems by Michelborne 
in praise of the author are prefixed to 'The 
Art of Brachy^phy,’ 1697, of Peter Bales 

i q. y.], and he u a contributor to * Gamdeni 
nsi^a,’ 1624. Michelborne died at Oxford 
on 27 Dec. 1626, and was buried in the 
church of St. Thomas the Martyr. 

Fitzgefirey inscribes several poems in his 
'Afianis’ to Edward’s brothers— three to 
Thomas (pp. 84, 166), and two to Lawrence 
(pp. 6, 8z), while each brother is the subject 
o( an epigram by Campion (bk. ii. no. 34 on 
Lawrence and no. 69 on Thomas). Lawrence 
was residing at Oxford in 16§4, although 
his name does not aj^ar in the university 
register [Oxf. Univ, Oxf. Hist. Soc., Ii. 
i. Bl8). Thomas prefixed Latin hexameters 
— ' In Dracum Redivivum Carmen ’ — to the 
first edition, and some English stanzas to 
the second edition of Fitzgefirey’s poem on 
' Sir Francis Drake,’ 1696. English commen- 
datory verses by him also figure in Thomas 
Storer’s poetic ' Life and Death of Thomas 
Wolsey, Ofurdinall,’ 1699, and in Sir William 
VaughWs ' Golden Grove,* 1608. 

[Wood’s Fasti Ozon. ed. Bliss,!. 428; Foster’s 
Alumni Ozon. ; Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, 
pp. 278, 283 ; Campion's Works, Bullen, pp. 
801, 804,328.882,346.] 8. L. 

MICHELBORNE, MITCHELBUEN, 
orMICHELBURNE, JOHN (1647-1721), 

S ovemor of Londonderry, son of Abraham 
lichelbome by his first wife, Penelope, 
daughter of Jolm Wheeler of Droitwich (see 
Bebst, Sussex Genealogies, 60), was Mp- 
tised on 8 Jan. 1647-8 at HorstM E^es 
in Sussex. He was of an ancient family 
long settled there and at Stanmer, and Sir 
Riuiard Michelborne of Bimdhurst was his 

E ' ‘ather. After aerving under Percy Kirke 
at Tangier betwera 1680 and 1^, 
a maiors commission from the Prince 
of Orange dated 6 Feb. 1689, and in the 
same month took part in the attempt on 
Carrickfergua. He commanded Skeffin^n’s 
regiment of loot at Cladyford and daring 
siege of Londondeny. When Governor 
Bito fell ill on 17 June 1689 he depoted 
Mitchelbnm to act for him, and at his 
death ten days later named him g o vernor. 
The two offiom had been on had terms and 
had even crossed swords, and the anthor of 
the 'Londeriaa* says Mitcdielbiini was nnder 
arrest when hispradecsiMvdied; hvtWalher^ 


Mackenzie, and Ash do not mention this. 
He was a pall-bearer at Baker's funeral 
Though not confirmed by any vote of the 
officers, Mitchelbum acted as military go- 
vernor during the rest of the siege; but 
Walker always signs his name first. About 
the middle of Jiuy Melfort, on behalf of 
King James, offered Mitchelbum 10,0001 if 
be would procure a surrender, but the go- 
vernor answered that William waa his sove- 
reign, who could reward him without 
help of brass money (Letters in SH^e Hjf 
Derry, iv.) He lost his wife and all 
his children — seven in number— duri^ tiiie 
siege. After the relief of Londonderry Sirke 
commissioned Mitchelbum as sole governor, 
and made him colonel of both bkemngton’s 
and Orofbon’s reg^ents, which he fused into 
one. Mitchelbum commanded this eor|M at 
the Boyne, and mustered 664 rank and file 
after the battle (Stobt). He served at the 
lon^ siem of Sligo, of which he took pos- 
session 19 Sept. 1691, and of which he was 
made governor (^brib). 

In 1690 the Irish Society voted 100/. to 
Mitchelbum, but be had spent his own money 
during the si^e of Londonder^, and was a 
heavy loser. He petitioned the English trea- 
sury, alleging that 9,670/. 16r. 8d, were due 
to him and Lis renment (Cal, pf Treasury 
Papers, 21 April 1691). Various delays and 
dimculties were interposed, but it appears 
that some portion of what was due was at 
length pail to him (Habbib, book vilL) He 
remains permanently at Londonderry, and 
became allerman. In i699 he issued aprinted 
statement of bis losses, which gave great 
offence at Londonderry, and be was expelled 
from his office of alaerman {Corwration 
Minutes in HBXPTOiTf p. 406). He suc- 
ceeded in the litigation which followed, 
and was restored by mandamus, A result 
of the statute 2 Anne, cap. 0, which imposed 
the sacramental test, was to exclude Mit- 
chelbum’s presbyterian opponent# from the 
corporation, and in August 1708 his bill of 
costs wsspaid. He msdeatleast two journeys 
to London on account of his claims, and in 
1709 suffered imprisoniiieiit for debt in the 
Fleet. 

Mitchelhnm originated some well-known 
Londondeny ohsmrvances. With Bishop 
King's leave ho placed in the cathedral the 
Fkonch flaga which had been taken on 7 My 
1689, and in 1713 Bidiop Hartatonge al« 
lowed him to leooid the fact in an inseiip* 
tion OB the east window (at. p. 410). On 
1 Aug. 1718 the red Hag, which still edoma 
the stes^, waa hoistM Ibr the first time, 
as Bisbcm WilHem Nieolaon [q. v*] hm 
ootded (». p. 411), amid gieat f^|oieiaii 
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And feastings and with illiiiiiiiiatioiis and 
aalvoes of artilleiy. On the same dav in 
1720 Mitchdbum dined with the bianop, 
and there were more bonfires. By his wiA, 
dated 12 July 1721, he bequeathed 60/. ‘for 
maintaining the flag on the steeple of Berry/ 
fie died in nis own house at the waterside, 
within sight of the walls which he had de- 
fended, on 1 Oct. 1721, and was buried near 
Adam Murray [q. t.] in Glendermot church- 
yard, CO. Derry, fiis second wife is believed 
to have been the daughter of another de- 
fender, Captain Michael Cunningham of Pre- 
hen, Londonderry. By her Mitchelbum had 
no issue. A portrait of Mitchelbum in 
armour, by an unlmown artist, is mentioned 
by Bromley. Mitcheibum's sword is pre- 
served at Caw House, Londonderry, and his 
saddle, which was also used by Walker, is in 
posaesaion of the Dublin society of ‘ Appren- 
tice Boys of Derry,’ who use it in their in- 
stallation ceremonies. 


he was placed on half-pay; major 5 Jan. 
1826 ; and lieutenant-colonel 23 Nov. 1841. 

In 1810 Michell embarked for Gibraltar, 
and soon afterwards succeeded in getting 
himself transferred to the scene of active 
operations in the Peninsula. During the 
greater part of the war he was in command 
of a company or battery of Portuguese artil- 
lery^ to which service he was lent, and he 
distinguished himself at the siege and cap- 
ture of Badajoz and at the battles of Vit- 
toria and Toulouse. At the latter engage- 
ment his battery was ordered up to cover 
the advance of some Spanish troops, who 
could not be induced to leave a hoUow road 
leading to the town of Toulouse. During this 
advance the driver of the leaders of the first 
ffun was killed. Michell instantly sprang from 
his horse, vaulted into the vacant saddle, 
and dash^ forward with his guns. Accord- 
ing to an eye-witness, he was ‘ one of the 
I tallest and handsomest men in the Peninsu- 


[Lower's Worthies of Sussex ; George Walker’s 
True Account of the Siege of Londonderry; John 
Mockansie's Narrative of the Siege; Captain 
Thomas Ash's Narrative of the Siege; Joseph 
Aickin’s Londerias, 1699; George Story's Im- 
partial History ; Walter Harrisa life of Wil- 
liam 111 ; John Hampton's Siege and History of 
Londonderry ; the Rev. John Graham's Ireland 
Preserved, containing the 'Siege of Derry/ a 
contemporary drama, which has been attributed 
to Mit^elbum ; Witherow'e Deny and Ennis- 
killen, 8rd edit. 1886; manueeript minutee of 
Dublin ' Apprentice Boye ; ' Beny'e Sussex 
Genealogies, p. 60 ; see arte. Luiidt, Robibt, 
and Maceuhub, John, 1648.1606.] R. B.L. 

MIOfiELL. [See also Mxorbl,Mitchel, 
•ad Mitcubll.] 

MIOfiELL, Oil A RLESCORN WALLIS 
(1793-1861), lieutenant-colonel, bora in 
1793, was baptised Charles Collier Michell, 
but when servi^ with Uie Portuguese artil- 
lery the name OornwallU became attached 
to him, through some oonfusion with Corn- 
wall, the name of the oonnty in which he 
was born, and he never took the trouble to 
oorreet the miatake. Sampson Michell, his 
ikther. after serving fbr some years in the 
Britisn navy, was permitted to enter the 
Futuguese service. On the iavanon of Por- 
tugal by the French in 1807 he brought his 
Ikmily to England, and attbsequenUy fol- 
bwed thekiaf to the BraiilB, when he died 
a Bill •dmifaTin 1809. 

Michell etttcfed the Royal Military Aca- 
demy al Woolwich in 1807 as a cadet, end 
waa oommleiinaed b tha royal artUlscy <m 
9 Oct. 1809* The&Qewtiy anthedatesof 
his stthseqnent oommisakma : Ueatenaal 
U MaiA 1813} eifUia 4 Sept. 1817, 


lar army. His cap had fallen off, and his 
appearance, as at mil speed he led onwards 
the foremost gun . . . excited as much in- 
terest as admiration.’ Towards the close of 
the battle he was wounded. 

Some little time after the entry of the 
troops into Toulouse, Michell was quartered 
at the house of Jean Pierre d’Arragon, a re- 
tired French royalist officer. Falling in love 
with the young and beautiful daughter of 
the house, who was not then fifteen years 
old, and failing to get the consent of the 
parents, he obtained the help of several of 
his senior officers in carrying off and marry- 
ing his young bride. Mrs. Michell accom- 
panied her husband in his march back to 
Portugal, and never saw her parents again. 

On the return of the Portuguese army to 
Lisbon, Michell was attached to the staff of 
Marshal Beresford, whom he accompanied in 
1820 to the Brazils, and thence retired to 
France. In 1824 he was sainted militaiy 
drawing matter at the l^al Military Col- 
Sandhurst, and in 16& he obtained the 
profeeeorship of fortificadon at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. In 1828 he 
became murveyor-general, civil enginee^and 
. auperintendent of works it ths Cape of Cbod 
Hope. As assisUat quartermasten-general 
in Uie Oaflve war of 1833-4 he devoted * un- 
weeried labonr* to eketching the unknown 
’ oouatry through which the troope passed, 
I and he received the Hanovoriaa craer in re- 
I cognitica of hie eervicee on this oecssioin. 

, la 1844 the queen of Fovtngel eonfisersd cn 
him the order of St. Bwlo d*Avis, ea a 
ward te hia aervioea in the Peninsula and 
in memoiyof hia ftther^ oonneetioa with 
the FMtngeen navy. In 1646 the qnesn 
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olso admitted him to the royal military order 
of the Tower and the Sword. 

After twelve years’ enraloyment, the mnl- 
tifariouB duties at the Uape began to tell 
heavily on Michell’s health, and in 1848 he 
was obliged to resign his appointment. Great 
promss hi^d been made by the department 
under liis charge during these years in push- 
ing forward the roads of the colony. 

Michell was a genial companion, and made 
himself popular everywhere. He was an 
excellent draughtsman and an accomplished 
linguist. He died at Eltham on 28 March 
1861. 

[Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 1861.] 

L. D. 


E^tian army out of Syria. With the 
other English officers he accompanied the 
Turks, under General Joehmus, in their ad- 
vance from Jafla towards Gasa, and was 
present at the affair at Me^el, on 16 Jan. 
1841, which compiled the Ecyptians to re- 
treat. The Eiwish counselfra the imme- 
diate seixure of &ziu six miles distant. Joeh- 
mus pleaded the bad state of the roads, and 
two days later news arrived of the conven- 
tion concluded by Commodore Napier at 
Alexandria, ending the war. 

Michell died, 24 Jan. 1841, of fever caused 
bv sleeping in his wet clothes on the night 
after the battle of Medjdel. He was buried bv 
the Britirii sappers in a grave in the left flank 


JMICHELL, EDWARD THOMAS 
(1787-1 841\brigadie^eneral, bom in 1787, 
entered the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, as a cadet on 27 Jan. 1802, and passed 
out as second lieutenant royal artillery on 
8 Sept. 1808. He became first lieutenant 
IS Sept. 1808, second captain 11 Aug. 1811, 
brevet major 17 March 1814, first captain 
20 Aug. 1826, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
11 June, and regimental lieutenant-colonel 
80 June 1888. lie was detached from his 
company at Gibraltar to Spain in 1810, and 
commanded a guerilla division in the Sierra 
de Ronda, and was present at the capture of 
Honda, the combats of El Brosoue and Bor- 
nos, and the night attack ana capture of 
Arcos. He commanded the artillery of the 
British force occupying Tarifa in 1810-12 ; 
was shot through the moulder at the battle 
of Barossa, and was much praised for his 
skilful conduct of the artilleir at the final 
defence of Tarifa in December 1811 (Napier, 
rev. ed. iv. 60). In 1812 he was engaged at 
attack on the forts of Salamane^ the 
battle of Salamanca, and m inor affairs, from 
December 1818 to May 1814 he served in 
Holland at Menem, the bombardment of 
Antwerp, and the attack on Beigen-op-Zoom. 
On one occasion in the couree of these opera- 
tions he extinguished a lighted sheU that 
had fallen into a wagonlM of ammuni- 
tion. He volunteered to lead one of the as- 
•aulting columns at Bergen-op-Zooi^where 
he was very severely wounded. Me was 
British eominlsswwerwith the Spsnidi armies 
during the latterpart of the Gsriist war. 
frmn August 1888 to December 1840, ana 
received Uie Spanish decorations of St Fer- 
nand<^ Charles III, and Isahella the Catho- 
lic. He was then despatdied to Syria, with 
the rank of brigadier^enanL to cwinnand 
the detachaenta of row armleiy and si^ 
Mi and nrinen iSBt with Admifu Staflhm 
fleet to aseiet the Turhs in dtlrinfl the 


of the *Sir Sidney Smith 'bastiou of the for- 
tress of Jaffa. By permission cf the ^rkish 
authorities a large white marble tablet, 
subscribed for by the Brititb officers who 
served with him in Syria,S as afterwards 
placed in the interior slope of the parapet 
Hieing the j^ve (see Naval and Military 
QazBttef 7 ^pt. 1^4). 

Michell, wno was made C.B. on 19 July 
1888, and was in receipt of 800/. a year for 
wounds, was popular with his brother officers 
and his men. He is described as an open- 
hearted, frank old soldier, small in stature, 
with a stoop from the effects of a wound in 
former days, and a keen, clear eye (Bbowitb, 

p. 211). 

[Kane’e Lists Royal Artillerv, rev. ed. Wool- 
wich, 1869; Browne’s England's Artilleiymen, 
pp. 210-11; Napirr’e Hist. Peninsular War, 
\o\, iv. rev. ed. ; W. F. Hunter's Hist, of the 
War in Syria; Kav. and Mil. Gac. 20 Feb. 
1841, 7 Sept. 1844]. H. M. 0. 

MICHBLK Sir FRANCIS (Jl. 1621), 
commissioner for enforcing monopoliee, bom 
in 1666, was probably of an Esmx family. 
He matriculatM at Magdalen Hall, Qxf<nd, 
about 1674 and seems to have been subee- 
quently employed as private eecretaiy to a 
sucoearioD of noblemen. In a letter to 
Semtary Conway (February 1626) he epaaks 
of having aerved * six great penone’ in riiat 
capacity, but only gives the name of Lord 
Bufj^ lord dmty of Ireland. He was 
sacretaiy from 1684 to 1507 to Sir William 
Rnaeel, lord deputy, and waa in 

the employmeot of William Imvieott and 
Lord Saliabn^— ponibly in tkeaervieeof the 
Uttar he viiHed Borne, wkm ke wae im- 
prieoned hj the inquisitioB, He appeaie to 
nave perfonned eeiTieceitt Seofelaad OB bdiitf 
of JiMil bsflim te king^ aceearioB to Oie 
EmrliakilmonefflMfAqi^I^ 
i^NaKNQ. DoubtleMtlnuiighAofcvouf 
el CM of kb patiune ke aaoBied (18 
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1608) the grant in leversion of the office of now lemaine being a prison too worthy of 
clerk of the market for life. He seems to him.* On 28 June the portion of the sentence 
have retnined from abroad, where he had relating to degradation from knighthood was 
been travelling for six years, about 1611, and carried out with all formalities publicly in 
Bubs^uently to have lived in Clerkenwell Westminster Hall, and Michell was pro- 
as a justice for Middlesex. There is an entrv claimed by the herald as <no knight out 
in tne register of St. James, Olerkenwell, arrant knave.’ The king, however, granted 
dated 16 Aug. 1612, of the marriage of the commissioner’s petition for release from 
Francis Michell and Sisley Wentworth. prison, dated 80 June 1621. 

In 1618 the king adopted the policy of Shortly a^r his release he petitioned the 
extending and more vigorously enforcing king for means to live, and at the same time 
existing patents. On 6 April 1618 the ori- he wrote to Prince Charles and Buckingham 
ginal patentee surrendered oy agreement the begging their support ; to the latter he hinted 
gold and silver thread patent ; imh patents that he was deserving of his especial favour, 
were immediately granted, and a commission * as he [Buclanghan^ could not but com- 
was issued for the discovery and punishment miserate, knowing wherefore his suiferings 
of offenders. Michell was appointed a mem- were inflicted ’ (Q)tton MS, J ul. c. iii. f. 254), 
her of this commission, and he and one Henry but the favourite declined to become a suitor 
Tweedy were throughout the subsequent^ro- on his behalf. In December 1623 Michell 
ceedings the acting commissioners. Their was in trouble for an attack he had made in 
duties were to guard against the importation, writing on his old enemies, Lord Coke and 
or unauthorised manufacture, of gold and Sir Dudley Digges, and narrowly escaped 
silver thread, and any two or more of them examination before the Star-chaniber. At 
were granted the power of imprisonment, this time he was beset with financial difli- 
These powers, howevei^ proved insufficient, culties, and in the same vear petitioned the 
and on 20 Oct. 1618 a fuller commission was council for protection ^m his creditors, 
issued with the name of Sir Giles Mompesson * having lost most of his estate in his trouble.’ 
[q. V.] added. Michell had exceeded his In July 1625 he presented a petition to the 
authority under the first commission, and commons for release of an unjust information 
now, stimulated by the activity of Mompes- made against him in their house in 1620, and 
son. he exercised nis powers corruptly and he begged for leave todiscourse to acommittee 
with considerable harshness for two years, the * slights and practises ’ then used {HarU 
thereby incurring great odium. The result 161, f. 88). On the accession of Charles I 
was an outburst of public feeling against he represented, in a carefully framed peti- 
the enforcement of the obnoxious patent, tion, that he had screened the principals 
A parliamentary committee of incuiry into (notably Sir Edward Villiers) against whom 
monopolies reported that the enforcement the attack of the consmons had bmn directed ; 
of the patent involved serious grievances and the house, he complained, idfter ^ failinge 
i. 640). Michell, who against Cedars then oppressed your suppli- 
in December 1620 had been knighted, was cant, a j^re shrubb, to his utter undoingo ’ 
aooofdingly commit ted by the House of Com- ( State Papers, Dorn. Ch. I, vol. xxi. No. 105). 
mons to the Tower for contempt in Fe- llis petitions were ungranted in March 1628, 
bntaiy 1621, and travelled thither *on foot when he wrote to a friend that if it were 
and bareheaded’ {OaL Stats Papers, Dom. necessary for him to come to London for 
1621, p. 106). On 6 March 1621 he con- prosecution of his suit *he will teach 
fesaed at the bar of the House of Commons his old limbs so w^eary a tedious journey* 
that he had received 1001. per annum for (Cbffon MS, Jul. o. iii. f. 256). 
enou^^e oommimon for gold ondwlver rcL 8uu Inluid ud Eli., ; C»l. 

thread. On 26 April 1621 he was tried at Ckrew M8. ; GaL 8ute Ihipsrs, Dom. James I, 
the bar of the House of Lords, the chief eocu- Ch. 1 ; Journals of the Uouso of Lords, vol. iii. ; 
•ations against him being that he had aracted Commoas* Journals, vol. i.; Arehmoloma, voL 
an offioe and kept aoourt and exacted bonds, xli. ; Debate in the Horn of Lords(Ound. 80c.). 
and that ha had taken money in a auit to v. 107 ; Gardiner ’• Hist, of E nglan d ; A Wil- 
eoapoiind the seme (Jsamais tks Homs •on*slife and Reisii of King James 1 ; Camden's 
of LsrdL, iiL 88h On 4 Mav 1621 the lord Annels ; Reg. of Unirenity of Oxford, n. it. 68 ; 
SrieTpiee eJitenoed him to degimdation ^ of^smss\ ClerkenwU (Ua^8^)l 
from gnkrhthoodi e fine ot LODOt. disabilitv 

to iJdw oSm in wd MICHELL, HEXRY (1714-1780), 

impriaoMMnt during the king’s pleasure in eoholar, bom in 1714 at Lewea, was edu- 
Imebury gaol, * in the same lumber w c»lad there end et Clam Hell, Gambridge ; 
ha pioviiled ibr others, the lower whem | he gredoatedBJL 1786^ ILAo 1789, aadW 
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came fellow of his college. In 17S9 he was 
presented to the rectory of Maresfleld in 
Sussex, and in 1744 to the yicarage of 
Brighton with the rectory of Bletchingdon 
united. Here he lived until his death, en- 
j9ying ample means, the friendship of many 
)nen of note, and the reputation of an accom- 
plished Greek and Latin scholar. He had 
considerable share in the rapid development 
of Brighton^ and for a short time the Duke 
of W eUington was among his pupils. Michell 
died at Brighton on 81 Oct. 1789, and was 
buried in the parish church, where there is 
an inscription to his memory. He married 
in 1747 &e only daughter and heiress of the 
Rev. Francis Reade of Bedford, by whom he 
had sixteen children. There is a portrait in 
Nichols’s * Illustrations’ (iv. 868), engraved hj 
Scott from a miniature painted by Sherrim 
Michell published : 1. ' De Arte Medendi 

E ud Priscos Musicos,’ 1766, dedicated to the 
irl of Shelburne ; of a second edition only, 
published in 1767, is there a copy in the 
British Museum. 2. ‘ De Jure Colonias inter 
et Metropolin,’ 1777. He left with other 
manuscripts a translation, with notes, of * Le 
Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers, 1768, 
par Mons. St. Hiacinte ’ [i.e. Voltaire]. 

[Nichols's Lit.Anecd. iv. 447, Illustratioos, iv. 
866-70; Geot. Mag. 1789, ii. 1055 ; manuscript 
note prefixed to the De Arte in Brit. Mus. Libr.; 
Life of Sir John Eardley Wilmot, p. 187, &c 1 

A. F. P. 

MICHELL, JOHN (172^1793), as- 
tronomer, was born apparently in 1724. He 
was described as of Nottinghamshire when 
he was admitted to Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, on 17 June 1742. He was elected a 
bible-clerk there on 23 Jan. 1747, and gra- 
duated as fourth wrangler in 1748. He 
was elected to a fellowship in 1749, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1762, and B.D. in 1761. 
He served the college offices of lecturer 
in Hebrew (1761-2, 1769-60, 1762), in 
arithmetic (1761-2), in geometiy (1763-4, 
1763), in G^k (1765-41,1769-60), and was 
theological censor (1753-6), senior bursar 
(1756-00), and philoBophicid censor (1760). 
From 20 March 1760 tul June 1763 ho was 
rector of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge, and be 
resigned his fellowsoip on 8 April 1764. His 
membership of the Royal Society dated from 
12 June 17to, but his name does not appear 
in the lists nntil 1762, in which year he was 

at&mhridge. In 1797 became 
Thornhill in Yorkshire, whmhe resided until 
hie death* His leisure and fortune were de- 
voted to the pioiiiotioii of seieiiee; hathealso 
cultivated music, and was no mean violinist. 
Although the statement invclvesaoiiiecluo- 


nolorieal difficulty, there seems no doubt that 
Wilfiam Hersohel [q.v.] often performed on 
the violin at his entertainments, wluch were 
attended l^Priestley, the Hon. Henry Caven- 
dish [q. v.^ and other distinguished persons. 
From him, too, Herschel received his first 
lessons in speculum-grinding, and a ten-foot 
reflector turned out by him eventually came 
into Herschel’s possession. 

Michell published at Cambridge in 1760 
^ A Treatise of Artifici^ Magnets” (2nd edit. 
1761, translated into French, 1762), in which 
he described the mode of making artificial 
magnets by ' double touch,’ and enunciated 
the law of variation of ma^etic action ac- 
cording to the inverse squares of distances. 
He communicated to the Roy «1 Society hia 
obaervationa of the comet of January 1760, 
made at Cambridge with a Hadley^a qua- 
drant (Phil. Trans, li. 466), and shortly atter- 
warda 'Conjectures concerning the Cause, 
and Observations upon the Phenomena of 
Earthquakes’ (^* P* 566; published sepa- 
rately, London, 1760, 4to), in which he put 
forwa^ the theoiy of their origin through 
the elastic force of subterraneanly general 
steam. ' A Recommendation of Hadley’s 
Quadrant for Surveying’ followed in 1765 
fib. Iv. 70), and a ' Proposal of a Method 
for Measuring Degrees of Longitude upon 
Parallels of the Ejuator’in 1767 (tb.lvi. 
119). 'An Enquiry into the Probable 
Parallax and Magnitude of the Fixed Stars 
from the Quantity of Light which they 
afford us,’ read 7 and 14 May 1767 (ib. 
Ivii. 234), led him to infer the extreme 
minuteness of stellar parallax. In the same 
remarkable paper he argued the overwhelm- 
ing probabibty for the physical grouping of 
the Pleiades, and investigated the possibility 
of our sun belonging to some similar associa- 
tion. He anticipaM, moreover, the detec- 
tion of the revolutions of double stars, and 
showed how their relative densitiee could 
thence be deduced on the supposition of 
equal surface-brightness, whatever might be 
their distances from the earth. He divined, 
too, the presence of an element in stellar 
proper motions due to the sun’s motion in 
space, and foresaw that from the amount of 
this 'secular parallax' might be deduc^ 
the distances m the objeote affected it 
He finally pointed out the law cannectii^ 
the vistbuity of smell stars with telescopic 
apertnn, and so^t from it gnidanee as to 
their distances. Reverting to these pfoblems 
in 1788 (lb. Ixxiv. 851, ne rea ffim ed the 
binary nature of pairs of stars, hut speculated 
fimitlmy on aeuppoeed ittaxdationof li^t 
through the aUiaction of tel eoqpoiclee >y 
the imailting i 
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Michell arrived independently at Bosco- 
vidh’s theory of the constitution of matter 
^Pbibbtlst, Hktory of Optics^ i. 892), and 
inferred that the moon reflects less than one- 
aizth of the light falling upon it. Several 
communications from him were embodied in 
Priestley’s * Histoiy of Optics.* Shortly be- 
fore his death he' devised a method and 
completed an apparatus for weighing the 
earth by means of the torsion-balance, of 
which he was the original inventor. The 
ap^iances in question passed from the hands 
of william Hyde Wollaston [q. v.] to those 
of Oavendish, who successfully carried out 
in 1798 the experiments planned bv their 
conrtnnilor ^PAu. Tram, Ixxxviii. 4fe). 

'lipMI died at Thornhill, Yorkshire, on 
21 Abril 1 793, in his sixty-ninth year, leaving 
an omy daimhter, who died about 1836, aged 
upwards ox eighty. His scientiflc instru- 
ments were presented after his death to 
Queens’ Oollege, Cambridge. 

[English Mechanic, xiii. 810 (a communica- 
tion from Mioheira neat-grandson) ; European 
Msg. xxiii. 400; w hi taker's Hist of L^s, 
p. 326 ; Knowledge, xv. 106, 206 (J. H. Sutton) ; 
PoggendofiTs xtiog. Lit. Handw6rterbuch ; 
Thomson's BIst. of me Soe. ; Grant's Hist, 
of Astronomy, p. 648 ; Cflerke's Popular Hist, 
of Astronomy, p. 22, 6^ ; Cat Cambridge Gra- 
duates; Gent, Mag. 1793, i. 480; information 
kindly supplied by the Rev. the President of 
Queens' CoUege, Cambridge.] A. M. 0. 

MIOHKXjL or MJiXO HII jIjXi, MAT- 
THEW (d. 1762), commodore, was 
moted to be lieutenant of tbe Advice with 
Oapj^D William Martin [q. v.^ on 11 April 
17z9. He afterwards served in tbe Royal 
Oak and Ipswich, and in August 1738 was 
promoted to the command of the Terrible 
bomb, employed in tbe North Sea. In 1740 
ho commands the Swift sloop in the Chan- 
nri; and in June 1740 was posted to the 
Pearl frigate, one of the squadron which, 
on 18 Sept. 1740, sailed for the South Seas 
under the oommand of Oommodore Gleo^ 
(afterwards Lord) Anson [q. At Madeira 
he wia moved into the Gloucester of 60 guns, 
the only ahipof foroe^besides the Centurion, 
iHiieh doubled Cape Horn and reached Juan 
Femaadea. The suflaringa of her orew from 
•ourvy andwantof waterhad been very grsat, 
andmany man had died. When the few aur- 
vivora Km racmvarad thrir haalth, and irith 
•udi ididbroamenta as ofaroumstaiioss psr- 
mitted, thi Okmossltr r^obad the commo- 
dore off Paila in Novmbar 1741, continued 
wHhbm duitegtiM lamaittdar ofhlacriiisaoii 
Iha AnMsridMCoaili and aalM with him far 
China. tlM sklniMhralmont again wma 
than haforsi aao inaTiclant sttwm the aUp 


lost her topmasts and sprang a leak. Willi 
jury-topmasts she sailecL so badly as to en- 
danger the safety of her consort ; she had 
only sixteen men and eleven boys able, in 
any way, to do duty, and many of these 
were sick. She had seven feet of water in 
the hold, and there were no means of free- 
ing her or of stopping the leak. It was there- 
fore determined to abandon her and set her 
on Are. Michell, with the miserable rem- 
nant of his ship’s company, went on in the 
Centurion to Macao, n^ence he took a pas- 
sage home in a Swedish ship. He arrmd 
in England in June 1743, and in October 
was appointed to tbe Worcester, in which 
he joined the fleet under Sir John Norris 
[q.v.] in January 1743-4. He was after- 
wards commodore of a small squadron on« 
the coast of Flanders and off Dunkirk, on 
which service he continued until March 
1748, when, on the plea that his private 
affairs required his presence in England, he 
was permitted to resign his command. In 
1747 he was elected member of parliament 
for Westbury. He died ’in tbe prime of 
life,’ 29 April 1752. He married in 1749 
Frances, dai^bter of Mr. Ashfordby of Nor- 
folk Street, London, with whom, it was an- 
nounced, he received a fortune of 20,000f. 
Tbe name is commonly misapdt Mitchell. 
Tbe spelling given here is that of his own 
signature. 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav* v. 48; Walters's 
Voyan Bound be World; BeaUou's Nev. and 
Mil. Memoirs, i. 303 and iii. 48 ; commission 
and warrant books and oflioial letters in the 
Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

MICHELL, NICHOLAS (1807-1880), 
miscellaneous writer, bom at Oalenick, near 
Truro, on 4 June 180L was son of John 
Michell (1774-1868). 'The latter, known as 
the father of the tin trade, was a tin smelter 
and ehemisk and one of the disoovereia of 
tanialite. Nieholaa, after attending the ^^roro 
grammar aohool, was employed in the office 
of hia father’s smeltinff works at Oalenick, 
and afterwards in London. He wrote poems 
from an early age : was encouraged by Tho- 
mas Oampbell ana other literary men, and 
oontribtttM to the ’Forget-me-not* the 
’ Keeneke/ and other annuals. But it was 
not nil after the puhlioation of hk ’Ruins 
of Many Lands' in 1849 that Michell aim- 
ceeded m attracting mnoh public attention. 
Thia work sullies neetical descrbtions of 
I nearly all the existing rsmaina of 
; people and ktngdoma in the old and new 
( wcm. His next woiIl prodneed in 185K 
* was tbe ’ Spirits of Che PM/a title altmd in 
I a snhiiqnMil edition to^Fynona Woman and 
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Heroes.’ * The Poetry of Oreation ’ followed 
in 1856, and * Pleasure/ a poem in the heroic 
measure, appeared in 1869, with sketches 
and tales introduced. *The Immortals, or 
Glimpses of Paradise/ was composed in 1870 
in Cornwall, and is the most imamnative of 
the author^s productions. * Sibyl of Com- 
\7all/ a fitoiT in verse, deals with love and 
adventure, the scene being laid on the north 
coast of his native county. He also wrote 
several novels, but these did not obtain so 
large a circulation as his poems. He died 
in Tehidy Terrace, Falmoudi, 6 April 1880, 
and was buried in St. Kea churchyard on 
12 April. 

Michell married, on 3 Aim. 1836, Maria, 
second daughter of John Waterhouse of 
Halifax, Yonishire ; she died in Penzance on 
*9 June 1887, aged 74. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mi- 
chell was the author of: I. ^The Siege of 
Constantinople, with other Poems/ 1831. 
2. * Living Poets and Poetesses, a Biogra- 
phical and Critical Poem/ 1832. 3. ^An 

Essay on Woman,’ 1833. 4. * The Saxon’s 
Daughter, a Tale of the Crusades,’ 1835. 
6. ’ The Fatalist, or the Fortunes of Godol- 
phin,’ 3 vols. 1640. 6. * The Traduced, an 
Historicid Romance,’ 3 vols. 1842. 7. ‘ The 
Eventful Epoch, or the Fortunes of Arthur 
Clive,’ 3 vols. 1846. 8. * London in Light 
and Darkness, with all the Author’s Minor 
Poems, now tot collected/ 1871. 9. ’The 
Heart’s Great Ruler, a Poem/ and ’ Wander- 
ings from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands/ 
1874. 10. ’ Nature and Life, including all 
the Miscellaneous Poems with many Original 
Pieces/ 1878. 

A collected edition of his ’ Poems ’ appeared 
in 1871. 

[Men of the West, pU iv. N. Michell, April 
1877, pp. 17-20, with portrait; Boose and 
Courtn^'s Bibl. Comab. 1874-82, pp. 3.52-4, 
1281 ; Boose’s Collect. Cornub. 1890, p. 658.1 

O. C. B. 

MICHELL, RICHARD (1805-1877), tot 
principal of Hertford College, Oxford, third 
son of Edwud Midiell of Bruton and Ann 
Clements of Wyke Clhampflower, Somenet, 
wu bom at Bruton in Im, and was edu- 
cated at Bruton grammar mshooL He pro- 
ceeded in 1820 to Widham College, Oxim, 
where his unde, Dr. Richard l^h^ (1766- 
1830), was a fsUow of some distinction. Ob- 
taining a tot-class m Hi. ton. ^JL 1824, 
MA. 1827, BJ). 1836, and D.D. 1808), 
Michdl became a lemarkably snc c eedbl pri- 
vate tutor. Many of bis pupils atowirds 
distiugnishad tliBBadvet in toe Isanied pro* 
fiMnons or pd ftffv , ^—****w fhfiw Lords 
Bdbofiie and Sherbrooksi, BiehofaCharles 


Wordsworth, Fraser, and Pelham, Deans 
Church and Liddell, and Professor J. A. 
Froude. At the previously unprecedented 
age of twenty-four ne was appointed an exa- 
miner in the school of Hi. hum,, an office 
which he fr^uentlv held afterwards, and 
was elected in 1830 fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, where he acted as bursar in 1^, and 
as tutor from 1834 U> 1848. In 1839 he was 
elected in convocation, by a very large mo- 
joritv, the first prsslector of logic, on the re- 
vival of the public teaching of tSAt subject. 
This he held for ten years. In 1840 he de- 
livered the Bampton lectur^ His su^ect, 

’ The Nature ana Comparative Value .of the 
Christian Evidences/ ne treated with g| 9 cd 
sense and felicitous diction. In 1849 also 
Michell was appointed public orator of the 
university, and he retained that office till his 
death. His orations delhrered at the annual 
act or encssnia, alternately '^'ith the professor 
of jK^try, were notable for their excellent 
latinity and conservative sentiment. They 
were published in 1878, soon after his death, 
by his eldest son, Mr. E. B. Michell, with 
valuable notes. The work forms a sort of 
running commentary on the history of the 
university for nearly thirty years. In 1856 
Michell became rector of South Moreton, 
Berkshire, but did not reside there. On the 
formation of the new hebdomadal council 
under the act for reforming the university in 
1854, Michell was elected to a seatL and re- 
tained it by frequent re-elections till 1872. 

In 1848 Michell became vice-principal of 
Magdalen Hall, now Hertford College, of 
which Dr. John David Macbride [q. vJ was 
then principal Michell succeeded Wuliam 
Jacoton [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Chester, 
who had ton appointed legius professor of 
divinity. The hall, undertheguidimceof these 
three remarkable officers, hmd an important 
place in the university, and sent forth during 
the sixty years of it# existence many distin- 
guished men, but its very limited staff was 
too small for its numbers and position. In 
1868 Michell succeeded Dr. Macbride In the 
principalship, and he then began to agitate 
hr the conversicm of the hall mto a ooll^. 
The design assumed a definite shi^ in IS/d, 
wie approved by convocation, aM the ex- 
penses required for passing the hill through 
parliament paid by snbscrmtion among tto 
members oi the hall. Bef^ howev^ the 
eet was passed Michell leceivea a mnninoent 
offer from Mr. T. 0. Bering, M«P., to endow 
the ooUege with a large number of fellow* 
diipe and scholarships, mostly limited to 
members of the tshram of Enghmd* This 
oto was accepted, and the new feuitdirion 
took the name of HisrttodOoDqffe Babe- 
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came the first principal of the new college in 
1874^ and died 29 March 1877. 

Michell was in politics a tory of the old 
schoolilnit by no means inclined to obstruct 
wdl-considered projects of reform. In reli- 
gion he was more or less of the evangelical 
schooL In person he was of a commanding 
^ure. There is a good picture of him in 
Hertford College, a copy of one by Edis, 
R.A., presented to Mrs. Michell by her hus- 
band’s pupils about 1860. In ISA he mar- 
ried the ^ughter of Thomas Blair, esq., of 
Walton Grove, Surrey, by whom he had 
several children. One daurater, Mary, mar- 
ried the third duke of Sutherland (and 
subseq^botttly Sir Albert Ilollit). 

Q^rsonal knowledge; Orationes Crewiane, 
1849-1875; Oaford Univ. Oal. 1802; Foster’s 
Ainmni Oxon.] M. B-s. 

MICKLE, WILLIAM JULIUS (1786- 
1788), TOet, was bom 28 Sept. 1736, at Lang- 
holm, Dumfriesshire, where his father, Alex- 
ander Meikle, was parish minister from 1717 
till 1746 (Hew Soott, J?aset,pt.li. pn. 628-9). 
His mother was Julian, daughter of Thomas 
Henderson of Ploughlands, Dalmeny . H e was 
educated at Langholm grammar school till liis 
father, owing to advancing years, arranged for 
a substitute in his parish and settled in Edin- 
burgh. Here Mickle attended the high 
school tin his fifteenth year, when he became 
a clerk in an Edinburgh brewery, purchased by 
his father on the death of a brother-in-law. 
At the end of six yam Mickle was made chief 
nartner, and a little allirwards, on his father’s 
aeath in 1767, he found himself owner of the 
brewem under certain restrictions in the inte- 
rests ofthe family. Unluckily for his commer- 
cial success he trusted servants and attended 
to literature ; he soon became so harassed that 
a composition with his cieditors was neces- 
sary ; and at length, in 1763, he left business 
ana settled in Ixmdon as a man of letters. 

About 1761 Mickle had contributed anony- 
mously * Knowledge, an Ode,* and * A Night 
Piece *^to Donaldson’s * Collection of Poetry,’ 
Edinbun^ He had criticised, to the admira- 
tion of SU friends, Annet'i * History of the 
Man after God's own Hsart,’ and dhalmere 
•ays that before the crisis in his business he 
flnislied a dramatic piece on the death of 
8omtss and began a poem on ^Providence.' 
He had also oormponded under an assumed 
name with Lord Lyttelton regudiim Ids 
poatiy, and now, when he revealed himaelf 
on aalUing b London, Lyttelton, while ad- 
viabg him lo avoid pnhltshbg immature 
woih, anoouimd him to peieevera b liie- 
ralttte, and dimuidad him ftom aa^ng a 
poatb tha Wait Indian 


Oxford, in 1765, Mickle settled to his work. 
In 1767 he published the loimest of his 
original poems, * The Concubme,' which was 
reissued m 1778 as ' Sir Martyn.’ A fragmen- 
tary tribute to bis brother Charles, who died 
young, was written in 1768. In 1769 he 
wrote his 'Letter to Mr. Harwood’ [see Hab- 
wooD, Edward, D.D.], and in 1770 produced 
'Voltaire m the Shades,’ an onslau^t on the 
deists with Hume as an interlocutor. His 
literary reputation was growing, and when, 
m 1771, he proposed to publish by subsec- 
tion a translation of ' Os Lusiadas ’ of Ca- 
moens, he received abundant encouragement. 
A specimen of Book V, given in the ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' in March 1771, and Book I, 
published separately somewhat later, were 
so favourably regarded that Mickle re8olve4 
to devote his entire time to the translation. 
He left the Clarendon Press and settled with 
Mr. Tomkins, a farmer at Forest BUlll, near 
Oxford. Here he completed his task in 1776, 
and he at once publisned the translation in 
London. Besides copiously annotating the 
' Lusiad,' Mickle furnished the work with an 
introduction in defence of ' Commerce,’ ' A 
Hiato^ of the Discove^ of India,’ ' A His- 
tory of the Portuguese Empire in the East,’ 
' A Life of Camoens,’ a dissertation on the 
' Lusiad ’ and a critical excursus on epic poetry. 
The first edition, on the recommendation of 
Mickle’s friend, Commodore Johnston, was 
dedicated to the Duke of Buccleuch, whose 
indifference and insolence (prou^ted, Mickle 
thought, by Hume and Adam Smith) led to 
the suppression of the dedioation. A second 
edition appeared m 1778, to which Mickle 
added a discussion of the religious beliefs 
of the Brahmins. It was reprinted in two 
volumes in 1798, and in three in 1807. It 
presents Camoens in English much as Pope 
preeents Homer — with freedom of mteipre- 
tation and considerable license of expansion 
—but it ia true to the spirit of the original, 
and is a fine poem b itaelf. It completely 
auperaeded Fanshawe’s version. 

About 1771 , while be was engaged on the 
' Lusiad,' Mickle, on tbeauggestion of firiends, 
had written 'The Siege of MaraeiUee,’ a 
tragedy, which Garrick decHned to accept 
for the Item while admitting its merits as a 
patBi. The nartona and John Home revised 
th^ pboa for Garrick's further conridaration 
rrithout aueoeas. Harris also declined it, 
gRd it waa afterwards submitted to Sheridan 
arho navar returned it. Mickle inaarlad an 
avgrr note on Qarriok b tha first edition of 
his * Luaiad/ and BoaweJl and others with 
gaBM dtAeul^ diasuaded him from writing 
la BOW ' Dunebd ' with Garrick at baro. A 


B iaam in georieclcrlotfM>OlarandonIVaai^ lalatas that aftarwards on aaabg tha 
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actor in ' Lear ’ he relentedjjtnd wished the 
note were out of his book ^ishop Hobne, 
Essays^ p. 88, ed. 1808, quo^ in Ohalmers’s 
^Life or Mickle’ and &»well’s * Johnson/ 
ii. 182, ed. Birkbeck HiU). 

Mickle gained 1,000/. by the ' Lusiad/ but 
was without re^ar emplo^ent. His 
fnehds failed to secure for him a literair 
pension, and he declined Bishop Lowth^ 
suggestion of taking orders. In 1779 he 
issued a pamphlet in defence of the East 
India Company against Adam Smith. In 
May 1779 Commodore George Johnstone 
^.T.] appointed him his secretary in the 
Komney man-of-war, sailing with a squadron 
to Portugal. Here Mickle was enthusiasti- 
cally received. He was made a member of the 
I^yal Academy of Portug^, under the pre- 
sidency of Prince John, duke of Braganza, 
who presented him with his portrait. In 
Lisbon he wrote ' Almada HiU, an epistle 
from Lisbon ’ — a fresh and interesting poem 
— which he published in 1781, after nis re- 
turn to England. He came back as purser of 
the Brilliant, and in London was appointed 
joint agent for disposal of the prizes gamed by 
the squadron. The outcome for himself was 
a handsome competence for life. He paid 
off debts in Scotland, settled annuities on 
his sisters, and married (3 June 1781) Mary 
Tomkins, the farmer’s daughter at Forest 
Hill, with whom he received a substantial 
addition to his fortune. 

Settling at Wheatley, near Oxford, Mickle 
began to enjoy literary ease. He had in 1772 
published an edition of Pearch’s 'CoUection 
of Poems,’ including in it his own * Hengist 
and May ’ and * Mair Queen of Scots.’ To 
Evans’s *01d Balladi, historical and narra- 
tive, with some of Modem Date ’ (1777-S4), he 
now contributed his exquisite ballad * Ouxnnor 
Hall/ the haunting beauty of which fiuci- 
natea Scott {JntrSd, to KomlwortK), He 
was afterward troubled ly losses due to the 
fiiilure and death of a banker associated with 
him in the management of the naval prizes, 
and he suffered not a litUe fri>m a protracted | 
chanceiv suit instituted to recover part of 
his wife’s fortune. But in 1782 he discussed 
the question of Anuoican independence in an 
allegorical form, ahowing himself a capable 
master of travesty and persiflage. This was 
entitled 'IVroheey of Queen Emma,’ and 
to it was prenxed a dever travesty of cri- 
tical method in the ’ Hints towards the 
Vindication of the Authenticity of the Poems 
of Osaian and Bowley.* His last eompoai- 
tion was * Rshdale Braes,’ a eong on hts 
birthplace written at the suggestion of a 
Irienl He died when visiting at Forest 
HiU, 28 Oct 1788, and was buried in the 


churchyard of the parish. He left one 
son. 

To Mickle has been attributed the Scottish 
song ' There’s na’e luck about the hoose/ 
whi(^ of itself is sufficient to establish a 
poetical reputation. Internal evidence is 
rather iMinst the likelihood of his autW- 
ship and in favour of that of Jean Adams 
(1710-1766), but there is no definite exter- 
nal evidence, and the doubt on the aulgect 
cannot he resolved. 

In 1794 a ouarto edition of Mickle’s poems 
was publishea by subscription for the oene- 
fit of his son, with life by John Ireland. In 
1807 appeared a corrects and enlarged edi- 
tion, to which Mickle’s frieni^, John Sim, 
supplied a biography. Mickle & poems form 
vol. xvii. of Chalmers’s ’English Poets,’ 1810, 
and volume Ixvi. of the ’ Chiswick Press 
Poets/ 1822. 

[Beed’s Memoir of Miokladn t lie European Mag. 
1789; bi^aphies prefixed to the various edi tions , 
lives of Eminent Scotsmen the Society of An- 
cient Scots ; Mathias’s Pursuits of Literature, p. 
63; Johnson’s Musical Museum, vol. iv.ed.Laing; 
Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

MICKLETHWAITE, Sib JOHN, M.D. 
(1612-1682), physician, son of Thomas 
Micklethwaite, rector of Cherry Barton, 
Yorkshire, was bora in 1612 ana baptised, 
23 Aug., in the church of Bishop Burton, 
three miles from Beverley. He entered at 
the university of Leyden as a medical stu- 
dent 15 Dec. 1637 (Peacook, Leydm Stu- 
dents, p. 68), and took the degree of M.D. 
atPsdua in 1638. He proceeded M.D. by 
incorporation at Oxford 14 April 1648. On 
26 May 1648 he was appomted assistant 
physician at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to 
l)r. John Clarke, whose eldest daughter he 
married, and he was elected physician 13 May 
1663. The Long parliament, 12 Feb. 1644, 
had recommended him for promotion. ’ in the 
place of Dr. Harvey, who Imth withdrawn 
himeiilf from his oha^ and is retired to the 
party in arms against the Parliament.’ He 
was elected a fmlow of the College of Phy- 
siciaiia 11 Nov. 1643, and deliverM the Ghil- 
stoiiianlectaieainl644. He was elected cen- 
sor seven times, wee treasurer from 1667 to 
1876,andnesidentfroml876to1681. When 
Gherlee if in 1681 wee taken ill at Wind- 
cor, he waa sent for by order in eon n cfl, and 
attained mnch repute hy his treatment of 
the king, on whose reooveir he wu knighted. 
He wee phyrieian in otdtnaiy to the khig. 
He died of acute cystitis 29 July 1688| end 
was buried in the church of St. Botomi, 
Aldersgate, whsfo his numtunei^ ^h a 
long inecriptioaL still remeine. His death 
end echiev^MSs were oriehtated k a 
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side, ^ An Elc^ to commemorate and lament 
the Death ox the most worthy— Doctor of 
Phyaidk, Sir John Micklethwaite.’ His por- 
trait, representinff him in a flowi^ wig, wm 
nyen to the Cmlege of Physicians by Sir 
fidmond King [q. t.], and hangs in the 
dining-room. 

[St. Bartholomew's Horoital lisDnseript 
Mmnte Books ; C. Gh)odairs Historical Account 
of the College's Proceedings against Empiries, 
1684; Elegy published by William Miller at the 
Ouilded Airam in St. Paul's Churchyard ; Munk’s 
Coll, of Phys. i. 237 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 
r. 285 ; Willis’s Life of Harrey, p. 1 75.] N. M. 

MQHDIMAN, SAMUEL (1760-1831), 
enimer, bom in 1760, first appears as an 
euibitor of landscape drawings at the In- 
corporated Society 01 Artists in 1772 and fol- 
lowing years, and in 1760 he exhibited draw- 
ings at the Royal Academy. He studied 
engraving under William Byrne [q. v.], and 
is also said to have had instruction in this 
art from William Woollett [q. v.] He was 
employed as an engraver by John Boy dell 
for several years, and engraved for him, in 
the * Shakespeare Galley,' * As you like it,’ 
act ii. scene 1, after W. Hoages, R.A.; 

* Winter’s Tale,’ act iii. scene §, after J. 
Wright, A.R.A. ; * First Part of Henry IV,’ 
act ii. scene 2, after R. Smirke, R. A., and J. Fa- 
rington, R.A.; and ^As you like it,’act ii. 
scene 1 , after John Boydell. Middiman’s chief 
excellence lay in his engraving of landscape, in 
which he pursued trortnily the course marked 
out by Willett and others. His etchings 
for the early stages in this style were highly 
esteemed, and, Ming of an unassuming dis- 
position, he was frequently engaged by other 
engravers for this preliminary work. Middi- 
man, however, finished with great skill and 
care many engravings of his own, after well- 
known artbts, most of which appeared in the 
following publications : * Select Views in 
Great Bntain,’ 1784-92, 68 plates (2nd edit. 
1819) : ^ Pictureeque Castles and Abbeys in 
England and Wales,’ 1806-8, 16 plates ; and 

* Fiotttrssoue Views and Antiquities of Great 
Britain,' 1807-11, 68 platea. A laxge col- 
lection of his engravings inpmgretsive states 
is in the print room at the Bntish Mueeum. 
Middiman died in Cirenoeeter Place, London, 
CB 20 Dee. 1831. 

[Dodd'e amnaecripi Hiet. of Baglish Ea* 
imviia (Bril. Mae. Add. MS. SS408); lUd- 
giava'i Diet of Aitiala ; Uaiv. Cat of B^een 
In ; Oeat Xaf. tsil, ii. 650 (iadsied Middi- 
bam).] L.a 

HmniilliOBM, GEORGB (ri. 1860), 
llini«nini«faiiainl,raoMV6d aeommiation in 
the SOih mO (now 2nA legni Irioh rites) 


when that corps was raised as ^General 
Cuyler’s Shropshire Volunteers ’ in 1793. 
He was a lieutenant in the regiment in Fe- 
bruary 1794, and became captain 16 Oct. the 
same year. He commanded a company in the 
86th, and embarked as marines in the Bruns- 
wick, 74 guns, Captain Lord Charles Fitz- 
gerald, which served in the Channel with 
Admiral Cornwallis in 1795, and afterwards 
with Lord Duncan in the North Sea. He sub- 
sequently served with his regiment at the 
Gape, Madras (it was not at me capture of 
Serix^patam as sometimes stated), Ceylon, 
and Bombay, and he accompanied the expe- 
dition up the Red Sea to Egypt, where ne 
commanded the grenadier company. With 
Colonel Ramsay ne went on a mission to the 
Turkish capitan pacha relative to the plots 
against the Mamelukes. After the return 6f 
his regiment to India he served at Madras as 
idde-ae-camp to Sir David Baird [q. v.l with 
whom he came home. On 14 Sept. 1804 he 
was promoted to a majority in the 46th foot 
(now Ist Northampton regiment) at Gibral- 
tar. He served with it in Portugal in 1809, 
and at the battle of Talavera, when Colonel 
Donellan was mortally wounded, he com- 
manded it during the greater part of its 
famous advance to the rescue of the guards 
(see NaPiBK, rev. ed. ii. 176-7), which 
* tended so much to the success of the ac- 
tion ’ (Gurwood, iii. 370), On that occa- 
sion the regiment won its badge of the Star 
of Brunswick, or * Coldstream Star.’ Wel- 
lington recommended him for promotion in 
the strongest terms: ‘He is an excellent 
ofiicer, and if his conduct then did not, 
I may say, demand promotion, his good 
conduct and attention to his duty would 
warrant it ’ (»5.) Middlemore received the 
brevet of lieutenant-colonel and a gold 
medal, and was created C.B., 4 June 1816. 
He was promo^ to lieutenant-colonel 12th 
garrison Mttalion, and was subsequently on 
naif-pay thereof through ill-health. He was 

t£e^vem dtstricrin 1613, and 1^814 in- 
•peetiDg field-officer at Nottingham. He 
•herwards held a like post at Cork. He be- 
came a mqjor-ffeneral in 1830, and for five 
years oomxnanded the troops in the West 
Indies. In 1836 he was made mvemor of 
the ialai^ of St. Helena, and beQ that post 
at the time of the rsmoval of the remaiaa 
of Napoleon I in 1840. He wae made a 
lieutemi-geiieral in 1841 and was colonel 
meueoMiion of the 76th anddSth foot He 
died at Timbiidge Walla, IS Nov. 186a 
Hie iOB, Lietttenaai-ccdoiiel B. F. Middle- 
mom (captain, halfnav, Slat tot), wia hia 
aiiMle-camp at 81. fieiM 
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[Cannon’s Hist. Rec. 86th Royal County 
Down Re^ and Muster-rolls of the same; Na- 
pier’s Feninsnlar War, rev. ed., account of Tala- 
Tera in toI. ii. ; Q-urwcod’s Wellington Desp. voL 
iii. ; Oent. Mas. 1861, pt. i. p. 65. Some letters 
and memoranda of General Middlemore are 
printed in Theodore Hook's Life of Sir David 
fiaird, vol: i.] H. M. C, 

MIDDIiESEX, Eabls of. [See Cbak- 
FiELD, Lionel, first Eabl, 1675-1645 ; Saox- 
viLLE, Ghablbs (1638-1706), first £abl, of 
the second creation.] 

MIDDLETON. [See also Mtddblton.] 

MIDDLETON, CHARLES, second Earl 
OF Middleton and titular Earl of Mon- 
VOITTH (1640 P-1719), secretary of state to 
James II, bom about 1040, was eldest son of 
John, first earl of Middleton [q. v.], by his 
wife Grizel, daughter of Sir James Durham of 
Pitkerrow, and widow first of Sir Alexander 
Fotheringham of Ballindrone, and secondly 
of Sir Gilbert Ramsay of Balmain. Heaocom- 
panied his father in his highland campaign 
against Cromwell in 1653^. and after his 
defeat at Lochgarry escaped with him to 
France. At the l&storation he was appointed 
by Charles II envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Vienna. In 1678 he snccl^ed his 
father in the earldom of Middleton, but not 
in the estates, which were all seized by 
creditors. 

Middleton was one of those who in May 
1682 accompanied James, duke of York, in 
the Gloucester frigate, to bring the duchess 
from Scotland, and when the frigate was 
wrecked on the Yorkshire coast made his 
escape in the small boat [see Jambs II of 
Eng land]. Shortly afterwards he was sworn 
a member of the Sluttish pnvy council ; on 
26 Sept, was appointed loint secretary of 
Scotland with the Earl of Moray; on 11 July 
1684 was sworn a privy councillor of Eng^ 
land ; on the 15th of the same month was 
admitted an extraordinary lord of session of 
Scotland ; and on 25 Aug. was apm>inted to 
succeed Godo^hin as secretary of state for 
England. In Febmam 1680 he resigned the 
office of extraordinary lord of session in favour 
of his Irother-in-law, Patrick Lyon, first earl 
of Strathmore [q. ▼.] 

Alter the aeoeaeion of King James in 1685 
Middleton, who on 15 i^U was returned 
meinber ibr Winchsleea (Oftmml Jlftwm nf 
Msfii6ifv^iMMaiini;Lo60),wasentrnstea, 
aloDff with Bieheid Oreham, viaeoaiit Ftae- 
ton Tq. tA with tha ditaf management of 
theHoiieeef Oommona. Bybia^goodjiidg^ 
mentaiidtivelyapmabenaioii*(BuiBBr, Oim 
TlunSy ad. ISS^p. tel) he aneeaedad, pmh^ 


as well as any other could, in covering the 
more glaring errors and defects of the blun- 
dering and ul-fated policy of the king. Al- 
thou^ hia wife was a catholic, he mmself 
^waa without much relisnon* (i6.), and aa 
long as James reigned in England withstood 
every efibrt of James to convert him to Catho- 
licism. A priest sent by Jamea to instruct 
him in the princij^les of the old faith beg^ 
with transuDstantiation, and aa a first at^ in 
his argument said, * You believe the Trinity P ’ 
upon which Middleton replied, * Who told 
you soP* (t6. p. 435). 

In the first parliament of James, Middle- 
ton adopted every possible expedient to secure 
the support of tne commons to the proposal 
for a standing army, and to oieroome tha 
opposition to the inmngementa of the Test 
Act ; but at the same time be was wdl aware 
of the dangers attending the pn rpose on which 
the king was bent, and did ms utmost to 
induce him to consent to a compromise. In 
such circumstances it was probably owing 
chie^ to his wife’s influence with the queen 
that he was retained in office, but he justified 
the confidence reposed in him by remaining 
faithful to James to the lost. After the 
king’s sudden withdrawal to Feveraham he 
declined to attend the meeting of the lords 
and privy council called to consider the steps 
to be taken in the crisis (Clarxb, lAfe tjf 
Jama 11^ ii. 259). Nevertheless he was one 
of the four nobles deputed by them to invite 
the king to return to Whitehall, and waa 
present with him at Whitehall when a mea- 
aage came from the Pnnoe of Orange that 
James should retire from London. At the 
king's request he arranged for his withdrawal 
to Kochester. Subsequently he waited on 
the king there to surrender the aeala of the 
secreary’a office, and endeavoured to induce 
him to abandon hia projeeted flight and to 
summon a parliament. It was to him that 
the king, after making hia secret escape, left 
the paper containing hia reaaona for * with- 
drawing himself from England.’ 

On flight of the lung Middleton re- 
mained in England, but £d not oome to 
terms with the new government. He waa 
practieallv the bead of the Isae aortreme 
aeetion ox the Jaeohitee known aa the ^ oon> 
poundei^’ and made it his diief aim to set 
on foot a movement for a nstoratioiL ao- 
conpuned W guaranteae whieh would nave 
reatfluned Janies from persevering in his 
foomr Iktil poliey. How for he smoasely 
briieved in the pomfoilitjef lestza^^ 
lwaiijgimnntoeiia^1iomvBr,doQhtftiL Tet 
thssemno xeMon to suppose that he haAenv 
hH om with th e eaninr pleto to efrkM his 
MilPwHMi ty force, >Mwu|^ at tbt tfaw rf 
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the threatened inTaalon of England by France 
in IdM w order wae emitted 

(Litetb^x, Short JteUition^L 449^ On the 
i7th he was apprehended in disflpiise at a 
quaker*a in Goodman’s Fields, and after ex- 
amination by the council was committed to 
the Tower (td.p. 468). As, however, no evi- 
dence was forthcoming against him, he was 
on 18 Aug. released on bail (id, p. 6^), and 
on 19 Nov. the bail was discharged (td. p. 619). 

EarW in 1698 Middleton joined the court 
of St. Germains. Burnet mentions a general 
belief that he was sent to propose that King 
James * should offer to resign his title in 
favour of his son, and likewise to send him 
to be bred in England under the direction of 
a parliament till he should be of age;’ but 
adds that he * could never hear that he ven- 
tured on this advice’ (Own Time, ed. 1888, 
p. 598). It would at least appear that some 
endeavour was made either then or subse- 
ouently, and either at the instigation of Mid- 
dleton or others, to induce William III to 
consent that the Prince of Wales should 
succeed him (Clabxb, Z(fe of James II, 
ii. 674) 4 but James objected to this pro- 
pel on any conditions (MaoPHBBsoir, Ori- 
ginal Papers, i. 668). Middleton, how- 
ever, who had been in communication with 
the less extreme supporters of the revolu- 
tion, was specially commissioned to induce 
James to sign the new declaration, b^ which 
be virtually withdrew from his position of 
absolutism, and renounced his endeavours 
to restore the catholic religion. He is said 
to have assured the king that if he signed 
it, ‘ those who sent it engaged to restore 
him in three or four months after’ (Olaekb, 
L^s of Jamas II, ii. 676). As a pledge 
of the reality of the new departure, Midd^ 
ton now succeeded the Earl of Melfort 
DRUiricoin), John, first Exbl, and titular 
DUXB 09 Mblfobt] Si chief adviser of the 
exiled king, with the title of secret^ of 
state. In eonsMuenoe of his having ioined 
the court at St. Germains, he was on 28 July 
1694 outlawed by the high court of justiciary 
in Scotland, and on 2 July of the ibllowing 
year forfeiM by parliament. 

On the death of James II on 6 Sept. 1701, 
MiddleUm suggested the omission of the pro- 
posed ceremony of proclaiming the young 
Idngat 8t,Qerwni,on acoount of thediffi- 
eulty of proeleindng him there kingof fVance. 
Bvlnentiiler James III he was created Earl 
of llonmonth. Jamea 11 ha«l on his death- 
hsd eameaUy exhorted Middleton to eeek 
vcfbge from donhl in the cMhoUe ohm^ 
Middlelon had been eoenalomed to perry the 
eAite to eonveit him hr eeserlinf thet * e 


new light never came into the house except 
tbrou^ g crack in the tiling’ (Mxckt, Secret 
Memoirs, p. 289) ; but he now resolved himself 
to falsify this maxim by at least outwardly 
conforming to the king’s dying request. Pos- 
sibly he was chiefly influenced oy the con- 
sideration that in no other way could he now 
maintain his position and influence at St, 
Germains and among the leading Jacobites. 
In any case he professed his conviction of 
the insufficiency of protestantism, and re- 
tiring for a time from the court of St. Ger- 
mains, entered a convent in Paris to obtain 
fuller instruction in the catholic faith. In 
the will of the late king he had been named 
one of the council to assist the queen in the 
guardianship of the young prince, and soon 
after his return to St. Germains in the summer 
of 1703 he found abundant occupation in ex- 
posing and thwarting the intrigues of Simon 
^aser, twelfth lord Lovat [q. v.], in connec- 
tion with his pretended negotiations for a 
rising in the hi^lands. After Lovat's arrival 
in Paris, Middleton, on 16 Jan. 1704, recom- 
mended that he should be at once arrested, 
sending along with the recommendation a 
translation of his memorial to the exiled 
queen, with remarks upon it; Lovat, he 
wrote, had 'not in some places been as careful 
as authors of romance to preserve probability ' 
(Mxcphbbson, Oripinal Papers, 1. 662). 

Middleton was m a great degree respon- 
sible for the abortive expedition of the young 
prince James to Scotlimd in 1707, and ad- 
! vised that an attempt should be made to 
land at Dumtisland, on the Firth of Forth. 

1 His two sons, Lord Olermont and Charles 
< Middleton, accompanied the expedition, and 
being captured 121 the Salisbury, were de- 
tains in prison for three years. Subse- 
quently he joined the prince in Flanders, and 
he also accompanied nim to Lorraine, when 
in the beginning of 1718 he was compelled 
I to leave France. In December 1718 ne re- 
signed the office of secretary of state, and re- 
I tamed to St. Germains, where he was ap- 
pointed great chamberlain to the queen. He 
' dM in 1719. 

MacW describee Middleton as 'a black 
, man, of a middle atature, with a sanguine 
complexion, and one of the pleasantest com- 
panions in the world.’ He also atatee that 
he was 'one of the politest gentlemen in 
Europe; had a great ml of wit mixed with 
a eound judgment^ and a very dear under- 
standing'^ (mrve Memoin, jpp 288-40), to 
which Swifr adds that Sir W. Tumle told 
him * he was a very valuable man ana a md 
•diolar.’ By hb wife, Lady Catherine Bm- 
deadl, dao^ter of Roharl, eeeond earl o1 
Ouditnn* bm 1 aealomi oatholk and a mat 
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favourite of the queen, Middleton had two 
eons, Lord Clermont and Charles Middleton, 
both of whom nxedeceased him, and two, or 
possibly three, oaughters, Elisabeth, married 
to Edward Drummond, third son of James, 
duke of Perth, and Mary or Catherine, one 
of .whom was married to Sir John Gifford, 
knmht,' and probably to the Count de La 
Bo^es or Rothe. 


[Burnet’s Own Time ; Luttrell’a Short Rela- 
tion ; Clarke’s Life of James 11 ; Macpherson's 
Original Papers, containiDe a large number of 
his letters; Sir John Beresby’s Memoirs; 
Macky’s Secret Memoirs ; Dalxymple's Memoirs 
of Great Britain; Klopp’s Fall des Hauses 
Staart ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England ; Biscoe's 
Earls of Middleton ; Douglas’s Sicottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 232-8.] T. F. H. 

* MIDDLETON, CHARLES, first Babon 
Babham (1726-1813), admiral, second son of 
Robert Middleton, collector of customs at 
Bo’ness in Linlithgowshire, and of Helen, 
daughter of Charles Dun^s of Arniston, | 
was bom at Leith on 14 Oct. 1726. His 
mndfather, George Middleton, D.D. (d. 
1726\ and bis great-grandfather, Alexander 
Mid^eton, D.D.(d. 1684), were successiTely 
principals of King’s College, Aberdeen. The 
last named, Alexander, was younger brother 
of John, first earl of Middleton 
Charles Middleton was promoted in 1745 to 
be lieutenant of the Chesterfield with Cap- 
tain William Gordon. He seems to have re- 
mained in her till the peace and to have then 
been placed on half-pay. In 1754 he was 
appointed to the Anson, guardship at Ports- 
mouth, and afterwards empl^ed on convoy 
service to the West Indies. In 1758 he was 
promoted to be captain of the Arundel, taking j 
post from 22 May. In 1761 he commanded I 
the Emerald frigate in the West Indies, and 
cruised with success against the enemy’s pri- 
vateers, many of whiw he captured or de- 
stroyed. For his services in toe protection 
of trade the assembly of Barbados gave him 
a vote of thanks and a gold-hiltM sword. 
He was afterwards capUin of the Adventure 
on the home station till the peace, and for 
the following twelve years remained on half- 


in 1775 he commanded the Ardent, guard- 
ship at Chariiam, from which he was moved 
in November 1776 to the Prince George, 
and in April 1778 to the Jupiter. In August 
1778 he was Mpointed comptroller oi the 
navy, and held tkeolBoe till lurch 1790, He 
was created a baioneton28 Oct. 1761 ; was 
eleered member of parliament for Bodiester 
in 1781, and was promotsd to tbs mak of 
lesr-ednuful on 24 Sept. 1787. He beesme 
a vifie admiral on 1 Fw. 1798, and admiial 


on 1 June 1795. In 1794-5 he was one of 
the lords commissioners of ^ admiralty 
under the Earl of Chatham. Ten years later, 
on the resignation of Lord MdviUe [see 
Duitbab, HmrBT, first Visoouitt Melville], 
he WBS appointed first lord of the admiralty 
(80 April 1805), and raised to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Barham (1 May 1805), 
He was a near relation of Mdville, and it 
would seem that the appointment was due 
to Mr. Pitt’s desire to lessen the fi»ee of the 
blow which had struck down hk friend. 
But Barham was now eighty years old, and 
no longer fit to be at the head of the English 
navy even in peace, still less during a great 
war. Later writers have, indeed, commended 
the promptitude with wluch,on the morning 
of 9 July 1805, when he re reived the news 
of Villeneuve’s approach to Europe^ he sent 
orders to Calder to look out for nim to the 
I west of Cape Finisterre (of. Mahak, Influence 
I of Sea Power upon the Prench Sevoluiton and 
Empire^ ii. 168-9) ; but, judging from the 
chapter of the man, it would seem more 
probable that the contingent had been pre- 
viously discussed by the boar^ and the course 
to be uopted had been decided. In any ease, 
his term of office was short : in the adminis- 
tration of January 1806 he had no place. 
He retired from public affairs, and died on 
17 June 1813. 

Middleton married, in December 1761, 
Margaret (cf. Cuattbbtoe, MemoriaU of 
Lora Garnbier^ i. 189), daughter of James 
Gambler, barrister-at-kw, and aunt of James 
(afterwards Lord) Gkmbier [q. v.l She died 
in 1792, leaving one daughter, Diana, mar- 
ried in 1760 to Gerard Edwardes, who 
in 1798 succeeded to thc^tates of his ma- 
ternal uncle, the Earl of Gainsborough, and 
by roval license assumed the name ox Noel, 
dn the death of Lord Barham, Noel, by 
the terms of the patent, sucoeedod to the 
baronetcy, and his wife Diana to the peerage. 
On her duth in 1828. her eldest son, Charles 
Noel Noel, suooeedea to the barony ; on the 
death of his father in 1888 he succeeded 
also to the baronets, and in 1841 was 
created Earl of Gainsomugh. 

rOharaock's Biw. Nsv. vi. 830; official lists 
in ^hUs Roeoid Oflieo; CompleU Pserage, ad. 
O. E. (^kajna] ; Niooki’slkfpatchasaiA Lot- 
ten of Nelsos: Litton and Papan of Oharlaa. 
Load Barham, 175S-1518, ad. Lai^toD (Navy 
Baeorda 8oa.> 1807-8 ; e£ Lady Cbatterton^a 
Maaaoriak ofLoed Gambiar.] J. K. L 

1628), tranalator and poet, may be idnntkat 
with the Christopher lliddletoa of Oheehife 
who aatrienleted from Hneenoee OoUsfs, 
Oxford, 121>ee.l580^eged90l Admiffwm 
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of the Bame namei who mduated B.D. from 
St. John’s OoUege, Oamoridge, in 1619, was 
incorrorated in wat degree at Ozfoi^ on 
18 Jmy 1619, and was rector of Aston-le- 
Walls, Nortl^mptonshire, from 1612 till his 
death there in 1628 (Fosteb, Alumni Oxen* 
1600-1714). 

Ohrietopher Middleton was the author of: 
1. ‘A Short Introduction for to Learn to 
Swimme, gathered out of Master Digbies 
Booke of &e Art of Swimming, and trans- 
lated into English for the better instruc- 
tion of those who understand not the Latin 
tongue, by Christopher Middleton,’ 1696, 4to. 
This was illustratM with woodcuts of per- 
sons swimming. It was a translation of the 
* Be Arte Natandi libri duo,’ 1687, of Everard 
Digb^r [q. t.1 2. * The Historie of Heaven : 
containing the Poetical Fictions of all the 
Starres in the Firmament, gathered from 
amongst all the Poets and Astronomers, by 
Ohrvstopher Middleton. Printed for him 
1696,' 4to (Bodl.) 8. ^ The Famous Historie 
of Ohinon of Endand, with his Strange Ad- 
ventures for the love of Gelestina, daughter 
to Lewis, King of France ; with the worthy 
Atchivement m Sir Lancelot du Lake, and 
Sir Tristram du Lions for faire Laura, daugh- 
ter to Oadar, Earle of Oornewall, beeing all 
Knights of liing Arthur's Hound Table. By 
Cbr. M iddleton. At London, printed by John 
Danter for Outhbert* Burbie/ 1697j b.l. 4to, 
forty-seven leaves. The dedication is by 
Danter (Brit Mus.) 4. 'The Legend of 
Humphrey, Duke of Qlocester, by Chr. Mid- 
dleton. London, printed by E. A . for N icbolas 
Ling,’ 1600, 4to. The author dedicates this 
poem to Sir Jarvis [i.e. Gervase] Clifton. It 
IS preceded by a Lelm bexastichon by Robert 
Ailott, a sonnet by Michael Drayton, and 
two short poems bv John Weever. The 
poem, consisting of 184 six-line stanxas, 
IS written on the plan of the poems in the 
’Mirror for Ma^strates,' and ’need not 
shrink freon a ooraparison with the majority 
of the poems in that oolleotion.' (There are 
two e^ies of the original edition in the 
Museum and one in the Hiith Library.) It 
is reprinted in the ’Ifarleian Miscellany’ 

( 1818 ), X. 166 . 

[HarlsUn Miscellaiiy, x. 164 ; Brvdgssb Cen- 
sura Litsvaria, iii. ; Hesliti's ^arton^s Hist. 



a capable servant of the company and a 
scientific navigator. In a memorial which 
he addressed to the admiralty, apparently in 
1760 (Captain^ Letten, M. 17), he stated 
that for several years before 1741 he had 
commanded a ship which was worth to him, 
one year with another, 800/. As early as 
1721 he observed the variation of the mi^ 
netic needle at Churchill {Phil, Tram, xxxiv. 
73); and he claimed ’to have found, from 
repeated observations, a method of obtaining 
the true time at sea by taking eight or ten 
different altitudes of the sun or stars when 
near the prime vertical, by Mr. Smith’s or 
Mr. Hadley’s quadrant,' and to have practised 
it from alwut 1787. This is the method of 
finding the ship time now in dailv use at sea, 
for determining the longitude ; whether Mid- • 
dleton found it out himself or not, he must 
have been one of the first to practise it, for 
Hadley’s quadrant was only introduced at a 
meeting or the Roval Society in 1731. On 
7 April 1787 Middleton was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, as one ’ who has com- 
municatea to this society several curious ob- 
servations relating to the variation of the 
needle in the northern seas, printed in the 
’’Philosophical Transactions”’ (information 
fromthe society; Phil. Tram. xxxvii.71, 76, 
xxxviii. 127, xxxix. 270) ; and in 1741 he was, 
after several years' solicitation, prevailed on, 
he says, by Arthur Dobbs [q. v.], who pro- 
mised him a gr^t reward from the public, or 
at least an equivalent to his profits in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company, to un- 
dertake the discovery of the north-west pas- 
sage. Dobbs, however, did nothing more than 
obtain for him a commission from the admi- 
ralty as commander in the navy, 6 March 
1740-1, and an appointment to the Furnace 
sloop, with pay, for himself and servant, of 
7a. od. a day. Some two months later he 
sailed for the Arctic seas in company with 
the Discovery tender, commandea by Lieu- 
tenant Moor. 

On 27 June he left the Orkneys; made 
Cape Fkrsfwell on 16 July, and the entrance 
of Hudaoii’s Strait on the 26th. The passage 
was dear of ice, and on the filet he was off 
Carey’s Swan’s Neat ; here he held a council, 
whieli agreed that it was too late in the season 
to attempt any disoove^. By 0 Aug. 
got into toe OhurahOl Riverinsaarehofwin* 
ter quarl^ and ibr the next aiz weeka they 
were boaily employed in diggjhg do^ Ibr the 
ahips, lepaurng an old tettaat WM b niia^ 
andonttiegfifewood. BythaeiidofB mj em* 
bar the winter had eat m very cold. xWy 
wem well honaed, wall clothed, had anamA 
iopplyoflhdaB djkB^ efproviaioiii; fist 
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March they almost all had it, and seTeral 
^ed.’ 'In twenty years/ wrote Middleton 
in June 1742, 'that! have used this Yoya|fe, 
I never heard of, or knew any afflicted with 
this or any other distemper, before the last 
and this year.’ It does not, however, appear 
that he hikd ever before wintered there ; and 
Mf. Barrow has pointed out that the supply 
of brandy to the men was excessive. 

On 20 March, by the observation of an 
eclipse of Jupiter’s satellite No. 1, he calcu- 
lated the longitude of his position to be 
97® W., the true longitude of rort Churchill 
being 94® 10'. The error was thus nearly 
S®, which, though it would be now con- 
sidered monstrous, was a mere trifle com- 
pared with the enormous errors which were 
at that date the rule [cf. LsoeE, Edwabd]. 
On 1 J uly 1742 the ships left the river and 
examined the coast to the northward. On 
12 July th^ were off a cape which Middle- 
ton named Dobbs ; and on the 18th they en- 
tered ' an inlet or strait which makes a fair 
opening.’ A short experience of the tides 
convinced Middleton that it was only a 
river, and he named it Wager River. The 
tides showed him that the Frozen Strait was 
the passage to the sea ; but this was choked 
with ice, and his men were very sickly. On 
16 Aug. he held a council, which determined 
that tn^ ought to bear away for England. 
On 16 Sept, they arrived at the Orkney Is- 
lands, where several of the sick men were 
put ashore. But most of both crews were 
'very much afflicted with the scurvy and 
otherwise distempered.’ After recruiting 
them as much as pmible, Middleton pressed 
men to take the wips to the Thames, where 
he arrived on 2 Oct. 1742. 

The results of the voyage were mainly 
negative; but though more might perhaps 
have been done had not the ships been, as 
Middleton put it, 'pestered with such a set 
of rogues, most oi them having deserved 
N^nging before they entered with me,’ and 
had not the scurvy raged so terribly among 
them, Middleton still felt warrants to ex- 
press a strong opinion that there was no 
passage to the westward in that direction ; 
that Wager River was a river and not a 
strait, and that the flood tide came from the 
eastward through the Frosen Strait Dobbs 
took on him to eontroveri this op^n. 
Mjddl 0 ton,he alleged, had taken no pains to 
assure himself whethtf Wager River was a 
river or not; or rather, he had in reality 
foni^ it to be a strait, hot conoealed the di^ 
roveiy in the interests of theiDonopoliste, his 
old masters of the Hudson’s Bay Uompuy. 
The admiral^ called on Middleton to answer 
the ehaiges laid against h^ whidi he did 


publicly in ' A Vindication of the Conduct 
of Captain Middleton ’ (1748, 8vo). Dobbs’s 
personal interest, however, was considerable, 
and the admiralty hesitat^ as to accepting 
Middleton’s statements; so that, although 
the war was calling for the services of every 
capable officer, he was left unemployed for 
nearly two years. It was not tul 8 June 
1746 that he was appointed to command the 
Shark sloop of war. In her he was stationed 
on the coast of Scotland during the rebellion, 
and claimed to have rendered exceptional ser- 
vice by his intimate local knowledge. When 
Scotland was quieted he was sent to the coast 
of Flanders, under the orders of Commodore 
Matthew Michell [q.v.] At the peace he 
was put on half-pay ; sjro though in his me- 
moriikl he represented the great loss to which 
he had been subjected, be received neither 
compensation, nor promotion, nor emplo^r- 
ment, but remained op the ludf-pay or his 
rank, 4s., till his death, 12 Feb. 1770 (Ha{f- 
Pay List), 

[Coats’s Geography of Hudson’s Bay, with an 
Appendix oontaining Extracts from the Log 
of Captain Middleton ... in 1741-2, edited for 
the Hakluyt Society by John Barrow; the 
Vindication and Memorial referred to in the 
text ; the official letters in the Public Record 
Office, several of which are published by Bar- 
row; see also Phil. Trans, vols. xl. xu. zlii. 
Besides these there are the pamphlete alternately 
by Dobbs and Middleton in their controversy. 
Sir John Barrow, in his Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions (18181, inclined to the belief that Dobbs 
was right, and that Middleton was either de* 
oeived or wae deceiving. Bat Middleton’s corre- 
spondence with the admiralty has every appear- 
ance of honesty ; and his good faith was proved by 
Moor’s subsequent voyage described by Henry 
Ellis [q. V.], and still more fully afterwards by 
Bir William Edward Parry [q. v.] J. K. I* 

MIDDLETON, CONYERS (1683- 
1760), divine, bom at York or at Rienmond, 
Yorluhire, on 27 Dec. 1688, was son of Wil- 
liam Middleton, rector of Hinderwell, near 
Whitby, Yorkshire, by his second wife, Bar- 
hazn Place. He was named after his father’s 
friend, a Conyers of BoulhyHalL Thefkther 
had some inuependent meai^ kept a curate 
at Hinderwell, and lived at Ymk, where his 
wife died 8 Aug. 1700, and he on 18 Feb. 
1718-lA His other ehudron, one son the 
first marriage and two by the second, were 
extrsvaganC and he passed his later years in 
terror ofbailiflk Crayers Middleton is eaid 
to have been a good eon, and was kind toaa 
M woman who had been hia fttheria only 
asrvant for some years. He wae entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 10 Jam 1700, 
gndnatedBX ITOM, lCA.17W,aad waa 
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elected a fellow of liie college in 1706. He 
waA for A short time curate of Trumpington, 
Oambridge. He was better knom for his 
musical tastes than for excellence in studies, 
and was afterwards nicknamed * fiddling Con- 
jers’ hj Bentley, then master of Trinity. 
ilBddleton was one of the thirty fellows wno 
on 6 Feb. 1709-10 petitioned the Bishop of 
Ely as visitor of Trinity OoUege to take steM 
against Bentley. Middleton vacated hisfm- 
lowship a few months later by his marriage to 
Mrs. Sarah Drake, the rich widow of ^Ooun- 
seUor Drake’ of Oambridge, and dau^ter of 
Mr. Morris of Oak Morris in Kent. Me held 
for a short time the small rectoi^ of Oovenev 
in the Isle of Ely. which was in his wife’s gift 
(he was presented to this in 1726, see Nichols, 
Lit, Aneod. v. 700). On 8 July 1710 he was 
one of a party of ten who dined at the Rose 
Tavern in Oambrid^ with the members for 
the university, ana drank the health of 
Bacheverell. They were interrupted by the 
senior proctor, Richard Laughton, tutor of 
Glare, who made a formal complaint against 
them to the heads of houses for disorderly 
revelling. The authorities treated the com- 
plaint as frivolous, but Middleton some time 
afterwards had to explain that the feast was 
moderate, and the tavern bill onlv Is. 6d. a 
head. In 1717 Qeorge I visited the univer- 
sity, when the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon thirty-two persous, including Middle- 
ton. Bentlev, as regius professor of divinity, 
demanded a lee of four guineas from each of 
the new doctors in addition to the established 
* broad-pieoe.’ Middleton, after some dispute, 
conaentM to pay, taking Bentley’s written 
promise to return the money if the claim 
should be finally disallowed. He was then 
created doctor. Having vainly applied for 
a return of the fee, he sued for it as a debt 
in the vice-chancellor’s court. Afler various 
delays and attempts to make up the quarrel, 
the vice-chancellor issued a decree Sept. 
171 8) for Bentley's amst. Bentley’s refusal 
to submit to this decree led to further pro- 
ceedinge and to his demdation from all his 
degrees by a grace of the senate on 18 Oot. 

Aiibur AAlev Sykee [q. v.] soon after- 
wards nublished letters prot<«sting against 
Dentlwp degradation, to which a reply was 
made Sherlock, who dwelt upon the 
original demand for fees. Middleton now 
tm up the attack in what he called a * fuU 
and impaiiial account* of tha late proceed- 
ings. oondomning Bentley's conduct as to 
the ibae and in toe management of the col- 
Isge. IHddkloii ebowed hit met powem 
as a writer of bitlor and plauailMe invoetivo. 
Two mcto pamphleta fttm S^kee wore met 
hf two fiirUier rspUet ftom Middleton, in 


which Sykes and other supporters of Bentley 
were roughly handled, especially for bringing 

K *' e old scandal about the dinner at the 
The pamphlets were anonymous, and 
Middleton, being hitherto unknown aa a 
writer, was not suspected until he acknow- 
ledged his first tract upon its general success. 
A nnal reply, written or dictated hj Bentley 
himself, clos^ this controvem. Imddleton 
was still keen for revenge, ^s friend John 
Oolbatch [q. v.], Bentley’s most determined 
opponent, was afraid to give the master a 
pretext for expelling him £om his fellowship. 
He was glad, nowever, to supply Middleton 
with materials for * On the Present State 
of Trinity College,’ which was published 
in 1719. Bentley, having immediately ob- 
tained powers from the senioritv, brought an, 
action against the publisher. Middleton at 
once issued an advertisement (dated 9 Feb. 
1720), claiming the pamphlet as his own. 
Bentley continued to prosecute the book- 
seller till Middleton made a declaration of his 
authorship before witnesses. Bentley then 
laid an information against him in the king’s 
bench, founded upon a passage in the pam^- 
let al^ut the impossibility of obtaining re- 
dress in * any proper court of justice in the 
kingdom.’ The proceedings were slow, and 
meanwhile Middleton took advanta^ of 
Bentley’s proposals for an edition of the New 
Testament to attack him in a sharp pamphlet. 
Bentley replied, using terms of gross abuse 
directed chiefly against his other enemy, Ool- 
batch, to whom he chose to attribute the au- 
thorship. Bentley’s reply was condemned 
by the heada Oolbatch Drought an action 
against him, and Middleton wrote a longer re- 
I joinder, in which he is admitted to have made 
some very goc^ points, in lannage far more 
’ decent than his opponent's. He is said, on 
doubtfiil tradition, to have been helped in the 
discussion by Charles Ashton [q. v.], master 
of Jesus College. It has been fi^uently 
asserted that his criticisms gave the death- 
' blow to Bentley’s project ; but Monk shows 
. this to be a * vul^ error’ (Mohk, iL 144, 
147-9). Meanwhil^ Middleton’s case came 
1 on in the court of king's bench (Trini^ term 
1721), and he was round guuty of libel. 
Sentence was delayed. A few of his friends 
' auhaeribed towards hit expenaea, and ha oh- 
, tamed the interoeasion of * a certain grent 
I personage ' for a lenient sentence. The chief 
I Justice vFHitt) advised the two doctors to 
avoid scandal by a ocmiproinise, and Bent- 
' ley finally aocepted an a^logy. Middleton, 
however, had to pay hk own coata and tha 
taxed expenaea of ok oppoiieat, vriudi, aa the 
, balance paid by the oolWa waa KMM, ween 
j probably aonkneimbla. w friends, wishing 
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to make him some compensation, induced 
the senate to pass a grace by 112 to 49 votes 
(14Dec. 1721), which madenim 'I^tobihlio- 
thecarius’ of the university library, with a 
salary of 601 This was a new office, created 
expressly for Middleton, although the king’s 
recent donation of Bishop Moore^librOT gave 
a pretext. Middleton m 1723 published a 
p^ for the future arrangement of the books. 
He took the opportunity of attacking Bentley 
for retaining some manuscripts (the famous 
’ Codex Bezm’ among others) in his ownhouse. 
A dedication to the vice-cnancellor also in- 
cluded a phrase, aimed at Bentley, which 
might be construed as reflecting upon the 
court of king’s bench. Colbatch haa vainly 
recommends its suppression. Bentley im- 
jnediately appealed to the court, and on 
20 June 1723 Middleton was flned 60/. and 
ordered to provide securities for mod be- 
haviour for a year. Bentley had finally 
triumphed by this time in his long warfare 
with tte college and university. Middleton, 
disgusted at his defeat^ and in weak health, 
went to Italy. On his return he renewed 
his old suit for the four guineas. Bentley ap- 
parently did not oppose him, and in Felnniary 
1725-6 he at last mt back his fee, together 
with 12«. costs. Middleton stayed in Rome 
during a great part of 1724 and 1725. A 
silly story — probably a bit of college wit 
taken seriouuy — is told in the ’ Biographia 
Britannica,’ that Middleton found that the 
librarian at the Vatican had only heard of 
Cambridge as a school where boys were pre- 
pared for Oxford, and that Middleton, to 
show his dignity, took an hotel at 400/. a 
year, and imured his fortune by buying an- 
tiquities. He did in fact make a collection, 
of which he afterwards published a descrip- 
tion. He sold it to Horace Walpole in 1744 

S Valfolb, Letters, ed. Cunnii^ham, i. 807). 

enry Hare, third lord Coleraine [q. v.], alra 
a collector, was his companion on this journey. 
Another result of his journey was the ’Letter 
from Rome,’ publish^ in 1729, upon the in- 
corporation of pagan beliefs and ceremonies 
in the catholic diurch. The argument, as 
Middleton said in his preface, was old enough, 
and he only claimed novelty for his mode of 
statement. It was applanmMl by the ortho- 
dox English divines as an attack upon popery , 
and its merits of style brought it to a fourth 
edition in 1741. His fim wife died on 
19 Feb. 1780-1. In 1781 Middleton was an- 
pointed first Woodwardian proleaaor tne 
eoDseutoia of the frnnder, and deliverM an 
inai^nml address in Latin, poiating out the 
•srviM which might be expeeted iSKiai a 
study of frasils in confinniag the history of 
thedeli^ HeiesigBedtheehaur,howofir, 


in 1734, upon his (second) marriage to his 
cousin Mary, daughter of the Rev. Conyers 
Place of Dorchester. She died 26 April 
1746, aged 88. He had meanwhile got into 
a controversy with Waterland. Waterlaud 
had attacked Matthew Tindal’s ’Christianity 
as old as the Creation ’ (1730), whiohmarked 
the culmination of the deist controversy. 
Middleton published an anonymous ’ Letter 
to Waterland,’ urging that apologists placed 
themselvesin a false position by endeavouring 
to maintain the historical accuracy of every 
statement in the Bible. He ridiculed some 


parts of the book of Genesis, and said that 
Tindal should be answered by proving the 
utility of a traditional religion, und cmirating 
his dprtbrt theories of the ’religion of nature/ 
This sceptical tendency, real.y latent in the 
’ Letter from Rome,’ now became obvious. 
Zachary Pearce [q. v.], aftei wards bishop of 
Rochester, accused him in a ' Reply’ of covert 
infidelity. Middleton’s authoiship had be- 
come knowm and he was threatened with a 
loss of his Cambridge degrees. Middleton 
replied in two pamphlets, making such ex- 
planations as he could. Some time later 
Q733), however, an anonymous pamphlet by 
Dr. Williams, the public orator, aeclared that 
his books ought to be burnt and himself 
banished from the university, unless he made 
a recantation. Middleton made an explana- 
tion in a final pamphlet, but for some time 
remained silent upon theological topics. His 
letters to Lord Oxfo^ (AM. MS, 32467) 
show that be suspected Oxford of dropping 
his friendship on account of the suspicions 
thus cast upon his orthodoxy. He complains 
that he haa ’for many years'^ been ’a kmd of 
domestic ’ to the earl, who now recommended 
some very inferior person to be travellinff 
governor to a young nobleman. Though 
some overtures of reconciliation follow^, 
their friendship soon ended. He employed 
himself upon his life of Gcero, whiw was 
long reg^^ed as a model of style. Serious 
imputations, however, have been made upon 
his literary honesty. He is accused of pla- 
giarism from the ’ M tribus luminibusRoma- 
nonim,’ a scarce work by William BeUenden 
1688 P) [q. V.] It was a compilation, giving 
Oioero’s histoiy in his own words, and most 
of the impression having been lost at sea, 
had become very scarce. Middleton, whose 
book followed a sunilarpl^ had thus alibis 
materials amoged for him, and instead of 
acknowledging toe debt,boastedlntliepi!e- 
fSMeof hisgnatkbouis. PlsfT,iB]iislbBSoiia 
’Ptefree to BeUendenus,’ states that after e 
eaieftil tnveatmatkm ke haa been eompelled 
te legeid Mid&ton as guil^ of ^bgiariam. 
The book was pnUished rabier^tion in 
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1741. Middleton had three thousand aub- 
Bcribera, and guned aoonsiderablesum, which, 
as he says, would enable him to proTide for 
two nieces of about eight years old, left to lum 
by * an unfortunate brother who had nothing 
eiM to leaye’ ( WorkSf i. 897). He also bought 
from the profits a small estate at HildershamL 
six miles from Cambridge, where he tumea 
a ^rude farm ’ into an ^e^ant habitation,’ 
and spent his summers. He was still living 
at Cambridge, where he met his friends every 
night at the coffee-house. Gray, who came 
into residence in 1742, found Middleton’s 
house the only ameable place for conver- 
sation in Cambridge. His house adjoined 
Caius College, and looked over the senate- 
house yard. ^ Cole also speaks of his great 
charm in society. 

Middleton returned to his theolomcal con- 
troversies by his writinn upon tne mira- 
culous powers attributed to the Christian 
church. He published an * Introductory Dis- 
course’ In 17^, followed up by a fuller treatise 
at the end of 1748. The book denied the 
credibility of the stories of miracles in periods 
subsequent to the first age of the church, 
attacked the character of the narrators, and 
explained the origin of the narratives by the 
general credulity of the times in which they 
arose. The book produced a lively contro- 
versy, Hume found that it had eclipsed the 
volume of essays ^published in April 1748), 
which indudea his own argument against 
the credibility of miracles. Gibbon’s tem- 
porary conversion to Catholicism soon after- 
wards was chiefly due to a perusal of 
Middleton. The continuity of the claim to 
miraculous power seemed to him to confirm 
the later, instead of disproving the earlier 
storiee. Middleton was merally thought to 
favour the inverse oondusion, although he 
professed to deny the applicability of his 
arguments to the first age or ihechuith. The 
very natural doubts of his sincerity were con- 
firmed by the last volume which hepublished, 
an examination of Sherlock's disoouraes on 
prophecy (1749-80). Middleton's main posU 
Uon as to the nature of the argument wm 
prophecy might pass for orthodox, but he 
ima attacked the Mosaic aooonnt of the fall. 
Sislookli bimk was first pubUahed in 1728, in 
answer to the deist Anthony Oollina [q. v.] 
Middleion declaioi that he had never read it 
ualfl 1 m wiolo aidnst iudthoogh it bad Um 
bissi a popnlar tioiliae ibr inan j yoaiSL The 
boolmste Whiston ioported,cn Um a«l^ 
of SbiclcclL IhallfidolaM p rc i MSs J at Isaat 
to have rsad tbs bobk when pre eented by its 
ee ihif filftMMIfitiffi (ete^ ***-***?* , 
Jdf . Diei.) Hiwoion, lwfir<mr, is tM to 
bovebadapmcmalcauieof oAsmm. Inl787 


he tried to obtain the mastership of the 
Oharterhouse. He says at the time (dftse. 
Workgf i. 390) that Walpole was in his 
favour, but that the Duke of Newcastle had 
obtained the appointment for a friend. Wal- 
pole, however, eiiberwards informed him that 
failure had really been cauaed by Sher- 
lock's declaration tlmt the biahops would be 
offended by Middleton’s appointment. Cole 
says that he heard this from Middleton him- 
self, and the story is repeated in Bishop 
Newton's autobiography. Warburton says 
to Hurd (11 July 1760, Letters of an Emi- 
nent Frelatey p. 69) that Middleton had been 
pr^udiced againstreligion * by the pretended 
injuries of some churchmen.' Such imputa- 
tions generally deserve little attention, but 
it must be admtted that, whatever his per- « 
sonal motives, Middleton was probably one 
of the few divines who can be fairly accused 
of conscious insincerity. In a letter to Lord 
Hervey (see Nichols, Anecdotes^ v. 421) he 
says that he would like to have some amends 
(in the shape of preferment) for that ^ ugly 
assent and consent, which no man of sense 
can approve of.’ Excrat Coveney and the 
rectory of Hascombe, Surrey, worth 60/. a 
year, to which he was presented by Sir John 
Frederick in March 174^7 {ib. v. 419, 700), 
he held no preferment, and is said to have ol^ 
served that as he had not been trusted (with a 
bishopric) he was * at liberty to speak his mind ' 
{ib, p. 421). His letters to Hervey show that 
he was much aggrieved at not obtaining pre- 
ferment. Wan>iiiton said {ib, p. 648) that 
Middleton only went so far as to * suspend his 
belief’ in regara to revelation (see Middle- 
ton’s Letters to Warburton in Afue. Worke^ L 
374, 38^ 894, which suggested this^ state- 
ment). However his position may be judged 
from amoral point of view, there can be no 
doubt that be was far too ableaman tobeblind 
to the tendency of his arguments. Not long 
before his death Middleton married a third 
wile, Anne, dawhter of John Powell of 
Boughrood.nearMdnor. She had lived with 
Mrs. Trenchard. widow of John Tienchsid 
[q. v.lafterwardi msrrisd to Thomas Gordon 
(A 1/60) (q. V.] Hia health was hrasking, 
and whilene wuprepuingagsBanl anawsr 
to the oritioi of the * r)ee jSnquiiy,’ he died 
at Hildenham, * of a alow hem fever and 
diaorder in hia liver,' on S8 July 1760. He 
wia engaged in a lawsuit with a builder at 
the lima of hia death (Waltoli, Lsiim% iL 
! 887 X LsUmre ^sm fleetenf iVelels^ n. Mk 
! Maddklon left behind him aeveiel wm- 
•efipt^eome of whidt anfoaied in the poe- 
tbnmtWM of CU ^MkeeUaneoue 

Woiba.’ Hie papan were left Igr hia widoir 
to Dr« Hebeiden. Bebmdan iemidtobafe 
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burnt one paper against the utility of prayer. 
It is also said that Bolingbroke surrepti- 
tiously preserved a copy of this paper, alter 
advising Middleton’s executors to destroy it 
(NiOHOiB,.^l9Mcd.y.42S; Walpole, 6^rps//, 
, 1846, i. 224). The paper, however, wUch 
•BoUi^broke returned with advice against 
publication, appears to have been a Latin 
dissertation upon miracles of a decidedly 
heterodox kind (Bolingbroke’s letter of 
11 Sept. 1751, in British Museum Addit. MS, 
82467, and list of firagments in Addit MS, 
82469). 

Middleton took some sons of the nobility 
into his house as pupils. According to Cole, 
the regular tutors were much ann^ed by his 
encroaching upon their province. His income 
^ was about 600/. or 700/. a year. He is said 
to have had a share in educating the once 
famous Mrs. Montagu, granddau^ter of his 
first wife. He was very intimate with John, 
lord Hervey [q. v.], to whom he dedicated his 
‘ Cicero,’ and who was erroneously credited 
with translations of some of the orations. 
MMdleton’s letters to him contained the sub- 
stance of the treatise upon the Roman senate, 
and were published, with Hervey’s replies, by 
Dr. Knowles in 1778. Middleton’s relations 
with most of the eminent divines of his day 
were uncomfortable. He carried on a friendly 
correspondence with Warburton for a time, 
and Warburton was blamed (in 1788) for 
complimenting him in the first volume of the 

* Divine Lemtion ’ as a ^ formidable adversary 
to the freethinkers.’ They afterwards had a 
dispute about the * Letters from Rome,’ 
which Middleton defended against Warbur- 
ton in a postscript to the fourth edition (1741). 
This put an ena to their friendship. 

A portrait of Middleton, en^^ved bj 
Ravenet after J. G. Echardt, is prefixed to his 

* Works.’ A medal, taken by Giovanni Poazo 
at Rome in 1724, was copiM by Wed^ood. 
The original portrait by J. G. Eeharat is in 
the National Portrait Giidlery, London. He 
was athletic in his jrouth, but injured his 
health by an injudicious diet, intended to 
suppress a tendency to corpulence. 

Middleton's fame as a writer of pure Eng- 
lish has rather faded. Parr dedsM that he 
was scarcely excelled by any one but Addi- 
son. He seems to have been admired 1^ 
Landor, who introduces hini| with less devia- 
tion than nsosl from hietoncal aocara^, in 
an imagmaiy eonvenatioii with MagUabec- 
dri. Hia wrstinga are among the ahlect of 
those jModneed ly the daiM controvert, and 
with WarbnrtonVi ^IKvtne show 

11^ tendency yf the diacnseion to pass into an 
He touched upon many 
poinie laiaed by modecn inveetigalote of the 


histoi^ of religion, without, however, noticing 
their fiill significance. 

Middleton’s works are : 1. * A full and 
impartial Account of all the late Proceedings 
. . . against Dr. Bentley,’ 1719. 2. < Second 
Part’ of the above, 1719. 3. ’ Some Remarks 
upon a Pamphlet entitled ** The Case of Dr. 
Bentley further stated and vindicated” . . .,’ 
1719. 4. * A True Account of the Present 
State of Trinity Collet in Cambridge under 
the oppressive rule of their Maeter|^Richard 
Bentley, late D.D.,’ 1720. 6. ‘Remarks, 

paragraph by paragraph, upon the Proposals 
lately published by Kichard Bentley for a 
new Edition of the Greek Testament and 
Latin Version,’ 1721. 6. ‘ Some fur^er Re- 
marks . . . containing a full Answer to the 
Editor’s late Defence . . .,’ 1721. 7. ‘Biblio- 
thecsB Cantabrigiensis o^nandsB Methodus 
quBsdam . . .,’ 1728. 8. 'De Medicorum 

apud Veteres Romanos dsgentium Couditione 
Dissertatio; quk contra viros celeberrimos 
Jac. Sponium et Rich. Meadium, M.D., servi- 
lem abjue ignobilem earn fuisse ostenditur,’ 
1726. This was in answer to the Harveian 
oration by Mead, with an appendix by Edmund 
Chishull [q. vj, and was answered by John 
Ward [q. vOt Joseph Letherland, and others, 
to whom Middleton replied in the next: 
9. ‘Dissertationis . . . contra anonymosquos- 
dam . . . auctoresDefenBio,’1727. Middleton 
wrote an ‘Appendix seu Definitiones^ pars 
secunda,’ but having met Mead upon friendly 
terms at the Earl of Oxford's house, suppressea 
it. It was published in 1761 by Dr. William 
Heberden the elder [q. v.], with an English 
letter from Middleton to another opponent, 
Charles La Motte (see Nichols, Lit Anecd, 
i. 266-8, V. 619-20). 10. ‘A Letter from 
Rome, showing an exact Conformity between 
Popexy and Paguiism . . 1729. To the 

4th eoition in 1/41 was added a ‘Prefatory 
Discourse ’ and ‘ Postscript.’ 11. ‘ A Letter 
to Dr. Waterland, contain^ some Remarks 
on his “Vindication of Scripture” . • .,’ 1781. 
12* ‘ A Defence of the Letter to Dr. Waters 
land . . .,’ 1731. 18. ‘Some further Remarks 
on a Reply to the Defence of the Letter to 
Dr. Waterland . . .,’ 1732. 14. ‘ Oratio de 
Novo Physiologim explicandm munere, ex 
celeberrimi WoodwardiTestamentoinstituto, 
habita Gantabiigim in Schclis publids,’ 1782. 
16. ‘ RemarkionsomeObeervations addressed 
to tha Author of the Letter to Dr. Water- 
land/ 1788. 16.‘ADiiBertatioDOonceiii^ 
the Origin of Printing in England; riurwiag 
that it waa first introdnoed • • • 1^ • • • 
William Osxton , • 1784-6. The sub- 

•tance cf this was lepriated in dm^CMgm of 
Printing,’ W Bowysr and Nieboihb fat 1774; 
mewid edition l770^ with sfpendix 1781* 
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(For tlie controYersy to which it refers see 
under Atxtvs, Kichabd ; see also Niohols, 
Afmd, iii. 171-7.) 17. *The History of the 
life of M. Tullius Cicero/ 2 vols. 4to, 1741 ; 
4th edition in 1750. 18. ^ The l^istles of 
M. T. Cicero to M. Brutus and of Brutus to 
Oi<^ro . . ./ the Latin with English trans- 
lation! and a prefatory dissertation in defence 
of the authenticity of the epistles! 1748. 
This was in reply to James l^install! who 
had attacked the use of the epistles in the 

• Life. ' Middleton’s (minion was attacked by 
Markland and others (see Nichols. Aneed. t. 
412-14! note). The opinion of modem critics 
seems to be generally against him. 10. 'Ger- 
mana queodam Antiquitatis erudites Monu- 
menta . . ./ 1745 (account of the antiquities 
bought by him in Rome) ; with an engraving 
of Middleton by J. Mynde. 20. * A Treatise 
on the Roman Senate,’ 1747. 21. * An In- 
troductory Discoim to a larger Work . . . 
concerning the Miraculous Powers which are 
supposed to have subsisted in the Christian 
Church from the earliest . . . with a 
Postscript ... on an Archidiaconal Charge 
... by the Rev. Dr. Chapman . . ./ 1747. 
22. * Remarks on two Pamphlets’ (against 
the last), 1748. 28. ‘ A Free Inquiry into 
the Miraculous Powers,’ &;c., 1749. 24. ^An 
Examination of the Lord Bishop of London’s 
Discourses concerning the Use and Intent of 
Prophecy, with ... a further Inquiry into 
the Mosaic account of the Fall/ 17 w. im. ‘A 
Vindication of the Free Inquiry . . . from the 
Objections of Dr. Dodwell and Mr. Church ’ 
(posthumous^ 1761. Middleton’s *Misoel- 
laneoiu Worn’ were publislied in 4 vols. 4to 
in 1752, and in 5 vols. 8vo in 1756. They 
Indude all the above except * The Life of 
Cicero/^ Gormana Antiquitatis Monuments,’ 
and the first four painj^lots against Bent- 
ley, which are in the quarto but omitted 
in the octavo edition; and the following, 
published for the first time : 1. * I^faoe to 
an intended Answer to all the Objections 
made against the Free Inquiry.’ 2. * Oursory 
Refieotiona on the Dispute . . . between 8t. 
Peter and 8t. Paul.' 8. *Refiectioiia on the 
Vamtions . • . among the four Evangelists 

• • 4. * An Essay on the Gift of Tongues 

• • 5. ‘Some short Remarks on a Story . . . 
concsming St. John ... and Oerinthus . . •’ 
6. ‘An Emy on the Allegoriosl and Utera] 
InleimtatUHi of the OreiUion and Fall of 
Man." 7. Do Latinarum Literarum Pronun- 
ciaticm Dlsssrtilio.’ 8. A few letters to 
WarhurloB and othanro. Further letters to 
WarbortonhiAdAt.MS.82457. InKtehols's 
‘ Aneodotea,* y. 591, a llal is givan of some 
oUMgamuserigleof liUb iasp^^ 


[Biog. Brit. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. y. 405-28 
and elsewhere; a few notices are in Nichols’s 
Illustrations; Monk’s Life of Bentl^, 1833, i. 
258, 287, 373-4, iL 81, 44, 49, 69-73, 91-6, 
180-6, 142, 149-54, 199-202, 209-10 (Monk 
had before him Middleton^s correspondence with 
Colbatch) ; Watson's Warbnrton, 1863, pp. 63, 
132-5, 141-2, 258-62, 369-73; Addit. MSS. 
32457 (Middleton’s miscellaneons correspond- 
ence), 82458 (correspondence with Lord Herrey) ; 
Notes and Qaeries, 8tb ser. v. 285. Some fr^- 
ments of earlier letters to Hervey are given in 
this, and were, it is said, circulated ' all over the 
nation.* Another copy is in Addit. MS. 6826, f: 21 
(Cole's Collection ; see also quotations in Nichols's 
Anecdotes as above); Addit. MS. 82459 (frag- 
ments and rough drafts of writings); Cole’s 
Athene Cantabr. Addit. MS. 5833, ff. 229-34.1 

L.S. 

MIDDLETON, DAVID (d. 1616), mer-' 
chant and sea-captain, younger brother of 
John and Sir Heniy Middleton [q. v.], was 
in 1601 joint commander of a voyage to the 
West Indies (Pttbohab, iv. 1246). in 1604 
he went to the East Indies with his brother 
Hen^, as second captain of the Red Dragon, 
and is mentioned as having conducted the 
negotiations with the native kings of Temate 
and Tidore. He returned with Henry in 
May 1606, and on 12 March 1606-7 sailed 
from Tilbury as captain of the Consent, one 
cjf the ships of the third voyage under Wil- 
liam Keeling fq. y.] He had with him as 
master John liavis fq. yj of Limehouse. 
The Consent lost sight of her consorts in 
the Channel, and, as no rendesvous had been 
given, went on by herself to the Cape of 
Good Hope. She anchored in Table Bay 
on 16 July, with her men in good health. 
Middleton reluctantly prooeeoM without 
Keeling, and after touching in St. Augustine’s 
Bay, arrived on 14 Nov at Bantem, whence 
after refitting he sailed for the Moluccas. 
He found the Spaniards personally friendly, 
but having a monopoly of the commerce; 
and it was not till Wrch 1607-8 that he 
could obtain any open permission to trade. 
He managed, however, to do businaas pri- 
vately, and when the permission was with- 
drawn, within a few days of its being 
he went to Dangay, and afrerwar^ to Mtton, 
where he was well received by the king, and 
obtained a fuU cargo of dovesL By 22 May 
be was back at Bantam, and aailed for 
Englaiid on 16 July. 

'The voyage, though inegnlar. had heeii 
both apeSy and pcofluble. Middleton was 
reeontaed aa a capable and fortunate eom- 
msam, and was at onoa aant out again in 
a laner ahip, the Expedition, in wlueh ha 
■aileo from the Downs on 94 April 1000^ 
Daria beinf again hit maatar. Again !m 
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reached the Gape of Gk>od Hope with his men 
in good health, and after a stay of only eight 
days went on to Bantam, where he arrived 
on 7 Dec. A month later he came to Button, 
where he entertained the king at a banquet 
on board ; but no trade was to be done, owing 
to the rec.ent destruction of the storehouses 
by 'fire, and he passed on to Bangay. The 
drunken and dissolute Dutchman domineered 
over the natives, collected the duties for the 
king of Temate, and, keeping for himself as 
much as he wanted, sent on to the king what 
he could spare. Middleton, being unable to 
trade at Bangay, endeavoured to go to the 
Moluccas. Foul winds compelled him to bear 
up for Banda, but there the Dutch governor 
told him plainly that to permit him to buy a 
n^t there was more than his head was worth. 
He believed that they intended to seize or 
burn the ship, till he showed them that he 
was prepared to fight if attacked. At Ceram, 
after some negotiation, he obtained a full 
cargo of nutmegs and mace. On his way 
back to the westward he foiled an attempt of 
the Dutch to intercept him, and having re- 
fitted at Bantam sailed thence on 16 mv. 
He arrived in England in the early summer 
of 1011. 

In May 1014 he sailed once more for the 
East Indies in the Samaritan, with the Thomas 
and Thomasine under his orders, and arrived 
at Bantam on 14 Feb. 1014-16. A full cargo 
was collected, and after sending the smaller 
veshels to other ports, Middleton, in the 
Samaritan, sailed for England on 8 April 
1615 {Cal. State PanerSf East Indies, 30 Sept. 
1615). But the snip was wrecked on the 
coast of Madagascar, and though it was at 
first reported that ^passengers and goods 
were saved’ (tb. Captain Pepwell to East 
India Company, 7 M.arch 1617, read 5 Sept. 
16171, the loss seems to have been tolul. 
Thenrst report of Middleton’s death reached 
the company on 5 Sept. 1617. No exact 
news was ever received, out he wai» registered 
as dead, and his will proved on 18 April 1618. 

6 Oct. 1624 the court of directors had 
under consideration a letter in favour of 
Middleton’s son. * After much reasoning the 
court called to mind that the captain lost 
both ship and goods to a very gi^ value, 
and therefore they gave it for answer that 
there is nothing due’ (t5.) 

In his will, dated ^ April 1614 (Meade, 
31), he names his wife Alice, ecms Henry 
and John, daughter Ebaahetl^ and mentions 
a child not yet bom, also his wife’s sister, 
JanePuBjbsjioke. He names, too, hishraihor 
Gbrtstoplier, his sisters and their ehOdrsiL 
sevsml eonsins [see Muiilbto v, Sni H mm} 
ind frisods, the bnlk of his property being 


left to his son Henry. Within three weeks 
of the announcement of the loss of Middle- 
ton’s ship, his widow had married one Cannon 
(ib . ; Court Minutee, p. 28, 80 Sept. 1617), 
who on 4 Dec. 1618, in right or Captain 
David Middleton, was administrator to Sir 
Henry Middleton, deceased (t5.) 

[Purchas his Pilgrimes,i. 226, 238, 624 ; Calen- 
dars of State Papers, East Indies, where, how- 
ever, there is much confusion between the brothers 
David and Henry, especially in respect of Alice 
Middleton.] J. K. L. 

MIDDLETON, ERASMUS (1789-1806), 
author, bom in 1789, was son of Erasmus 
Middleton of Homcastle, Lincolnshire. On 
4 June 1767 he matriculated at 3t. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford (Fokstbs, Aftnmu Oxon., 1716- 
1686, iii. 051), but was expelled from the 
university in May 1768, along with five other 
members of the hall, for publicly praying 
and preaching (^Gent Mag. 1768, pp. 226, 
410). The affair caused considerable stir at 
the time, and some pamphleteering (cf. Bos- 
well, lAfe of JohutoUf edit. 18&, p. 241 ; 
see MacGOWAN, John). Middleton never- 
theless obtained ordination, and subsequently 
entered himself at King’s College, Cam- 
I bridge, but does not appear tp have graduated 
I there. He became in succession minister at 
Dalkeith, curate of Chelsea, lecturer of St. 
Benet, Gracechurch StreeL and St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate, curate of St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
Westminster, and in 1804 rector of Turvey, 
Bedfordshire. He was also chaplain to the 
j Countess of Crawford and Lindsay. He died 
I on 26 April 1805. 

I Middleton wrote : 1. * A Letter to A. D., 
I Esq.’ [on walking with God], 8vo (Edin- 
burgh), 1772. 2. The theological, philoso- 
phical, critical, and poetical oranches of a 
’ New Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ fol. 
1778, an indifferent compilation. 8. 'Bio- 
graphia Evangel ica, or an Historical Account 
of Uie Lives and Deaths of the most eminent 
and evangelical Authors or Preachers both 
British and Foreign in the several Denomina- 
tions of Protestanta,’ 4 vols. 8vo, London, 
1779-86, a useful work, written in a singu- 
larly uncouth s^lc* 4. ' Ventons and Imi- 
tations of the Psalms of David,* 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1806, on the title-page of which he is 
styled B.D. He also pnbliahed several ser- 
mons. 

There are two engraved portraits of Mid- 
dleton, one by A. Smith. 

r^nt. Mag. 1806, pt i. p. 490 ; Evuis’s Oat. 
of Eogimvsd Pcrtrsits, ii. 279.] G. G. 

lUBDLETOir, HENRY (i. 16^]^ 
ler, was most pralMihly ths son of Wiuiom 
Middleton [q. v.], the printer, as he was ad- 
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mitted to the teedom of the Stationers’ 
Oompanj on 17 Feb. 1567 hj patrimo^, 
without hUTing been an apprenti^. He 
oonunenoed business in nartnership with 
Thomas East near to St. Dunstan's Church 
in Meet Street, and on 29 March 1567 ther 
completed their earliest known book, Phaer’s 

* Beffiment of Life.' In 1569 they printed 
Ovias 'Invective against Ibis^ translated by 
Thomas Underdowne, and m 1671, being 
then located in London Wall, near the sign 
of the Ship, they issued in a folio volume 
Vigo's 'Most excellent workes of Chirur- 
gerie.’ In 1671 also, they printed the 
'Psalms of David' and Fulke's 'Astrolo- 
gorum Ludu8,'and in 1572 Bullinger's ' Com- 
mon Places of Christian Religion,' Christo- 
pher Carlile's ' Discourse, wherein is plainly 
proved that Peter was never at Rome,' and 
Dr. John Jones's 'Benefit of the auneient 
Bathes of Buckstones,' for Luke Harrison, 
George Bishop, William Jones, and William 
Norton. In 1672 Middleton left East and 
set up his press at the sign of the Falcon in 
Fleet Street, and also opened a shop for the 
side of his books in St. Dunstan's Church- 
yard. The earliest book which bears his 
name alone is Ball's ' Christian praiers and 
holy meditations,' printed in 16/0, and this 
was followed in 1572 by Cato’s ' Disticha de 
Moribus;' but more often than not the books 
which he printed were for Ralph Newbery, 
John Harrison. George Bishop, Christopher 
Barker, and other booksellers, by whom he 
continued to be fully employed. A report 
on London print inff-offioes made to the Bi- 
shop of London in May 1583 states that he 
had then throe presses at work. The most 
important books printed by him were the 
worics of Sallust, in Latin, 1573 ; Gascoigne's 

* Glasse of Govemement,' 1675; Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert's 'Discourse of a Disooverie 
lor a new Pamsge to Calais^' and Lambard's 
'Perambulation of Kent,* 1376; several 
translations from Calvin ; ' The Heidelbeig 
Catechism.’ 1576; the Bible and the worlm 
of Viij^il, Doth in Latin, Bedford's ' En^ish 
Mediomes,* and Bishop Hooper's ' Oeiteine 
expositions upon the iMm^’ 1580; Lau- 
renos Hunrahrsy's ' Jesuitismua,' 1582; Ci- 
osro's 'Dt OfRclis' and Sir Thomas Smith’s 
'De Bepuhlioa Anglorum,’ 1684; Ovid’s 
ICetaoiorphosos,' in Latin, and Archhishop 
Sandjt^ 'Sermons,' 1585; and Lambarde 
'Date orOoQstables.' 1587. 

Iliddleloii was admitted into the liven of 
the Suteenf on 1 Julv 1577, 

and after bavte serte te oAoeoi renter 
from 1586 tolAiweaeliCded undei^wardea 
In July 1567. He died in September 1567, 
and his widow appeara lo have emvisd on 


- the business until 4 March 1688, when she 
wss forbidden by the company to print any- 
thing more 'till such time as the Master, 
Wamns, and four of the Court of Assistants 
shall present her name to the High Commis- 
sioners for causes ecclesiastical, and that 
they admit her to be a printer, and governor 
of a press and printing house, according to a 
decree of the Star Chamber,’ an event which 
apparently never happened. Middleton used 
as a device a figure of the Good Shepherd, 
enclosed within a cartouche, and surrounded 
by the motto ' Periit et invents est.’ 

^ [Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1785-90. 
ii. 1055-63 ; Arber's Transcript of the Registers 
of the Company of Stationers of London, i. 344, 
u. 474, 865.] R. E. G. 

MIDDLETON, Sib HENRY (d. 1618), 
merchant and sear captain, was the second son 
of John Middleton or Chester, sheriff in 1570. 
Robert Middleton, sheriff of Chester in 1516, 
was probably his grandfather. In his will, 
he styles Sir Thomas Myddelton [q. v.], lord 
mayor in 1613-14, 'my loving and good 
friend.' His elder brother, John, was one 
of the twenty-four directors of the newly 
formed East India Company in 1599, and 
was captain of the Hector when that vessel 
took part in 16(X) under Captain James Lan- 
caster [q. V.] in the first voyage fitted out by 
the company. He died at Bantam on 10 Feb. 
1002-3 (MaBKHAM, p. 101). On John's re- 
commendation, 10 Oct. 1600, Henry was ap- 
pointed purser of the Malice Scourge, after- 
wards named the Red Dragon, wnich was 
engag^ in Lancaster’s expemtion ; but be- 
fore the fleet sailed he was advanced to be 
a factor for the voyage, 11 Nov., and another 
purser was appoint^, 24 Dec. (Stevens, 
IkitPfi of Britm Trade to the East Indite), 
At Acheen, in June 1602, Lancaster 
pointed him to the Susan as 'captain and 
chief-merchant,’ and sent him to Priaman 
(MAJuraau, p. 841. There he obtained a 
cam of clovea ana pepper, and in December 
•aifod for England (m. p. 98), where he arrived 
on 21 June 1603 (^rnxt, p. vi.) 

On Lancasteris return, Middleton waa ap- 
pointed to command the eeoond voyage, and 
on 26 Mardi 1604 he sailed from Graveaend 
in the Drmn, having also under his com- 
mand the Hector, Aateaion, and Susan [eee 
Koauire, Wiluam]. After toaching' at 
MakA one of the Gape Verde ishn^ they 
•aBed again on 26 ApriL bat being b^ 
oilnied in tbe doidraase, they did not eight 
the Gape of Good Hope till 16 July. Ai- 
tboofli^ the fonner mage Middleton had 
— the value of lemon jaioe, he had taken 
Maaomi to pNeide his ah^ wHh it. 
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The men had oonsequentlj suffered severely, 
and, contraiT to the company’s orders, the 
fleet was obliged to stop for a month at the 
Cape. On 19 Dec. they made the coast of 
Sumatra, and anchored at Bantam on the 
2Srd, the men being, by this time, amm at 
the Ifust esttremity of weakness. On 18 Jan. 
1604>5, Middleton, in the Dragon, with the 
Ascension, went on eastwards, and the Hec- 
tor and Susan were ordered home with car- 
goes of pepper. The men were at this time 
dying fast ; twenty-six are named as having 
died on board the Dragon between leaving 
Bantam and anchoring at Amboyna on 
10 Feb. And just at this time the Dutch 
seized the island, and so put an end to all 
chance of trade there. Aiter long debate 
apd with much misgiving, the Ascension 
and Dragon resolved to separate, the former 
going to Banda, the latter to the Moluccas, 
^ey sailed from Amboyna on 18 Feb., and 
on 22 March after a tedious voyam the Dra- 
gon got off Tidore, where the Portuguese 
had a settlement, and were supporting the 
natives in a war with their neighbours at 
Temate, who were aided by the Dutch. 
Middleton’s force was too insigniflcant to 
permit of his taking any part in the quarrel, 
which ended in the complete defeat of the 
Portugese. The Dutch then threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of the English 
trade; and though Middleton managed, nere 
and there, to pica up some cloves, it does not 
appear that he had anything like a full cargo 
when, on 24 July, the Dragon anchored i^m 
at Bantam. She sailed for England on (5 Oct., 
and on 19 Dec., standing in for Table Bay, 
sighted the Hector in the last extremity 
of distress, almost all her men being deaa. 
Middleton sent men on board to ti^e her 
into the bay, where they stayed for a month, 
and where they wer^oined by the Ascension. I 
Th^ sailed on 16 Jan., and, after touching ' 
at St. Helena, anchon^ in the Downs on . 
6 May 1606. Middleton’s serrices were I 
promptly recognised. He had pushed his 
voyage much further than the company had 
dared to order him, and the profits were very 
great. He was knighted at Hieenwich on 
§6 May 1606; and ten years later he was 
still described as * the thrice worthy general 
who laid the true foundation of our longde- 
aired CSambajra trade ’ (Sin Dimunr Dieesa^ 
The Drfenee fff Trade^ p. 28). 

In lolO Middleton was appointed to eom- 
UMmd the nth Toyage set nvth by the East 
India eonmuiy, and sailed horn tne Downs 
on 4 Apiu in the TindeTs I nei eaee, having 
in eonpan the P s op ewocn, commanded by 
Nicbolaa Downton [q. v.], and the Darling. 
The voyage ont waeoompeialivd|y fioclnnnte^ 


and there was no exceptional sickness when, 
on 7 Nov., they arrive at Aden. Leaving 
the Peppmom there, Middleton^ with the 
Darling, went on to Mocha ; but in entering 
the roa^btead, in charge of a native pilot, the 
Trade’s Increase was run ashore, and much 
of her cargo and stores had to be landed 
before she could be floated off. Ihe gover- 
nor, or aga, received Middleton and the mer- 
chants with every appearance of friendship ; 
but a few days later, 28 Nov. when a 
large working party was on shore, he aud- 
de^ attacked them, killed eight in the 
scuffle, and made prisoners of Middleton and 
the others, to the number of fifty-nine. He 
then attempted to seize the Darling, which 
was lying close in shore; but in that the 
Turks were repulsed with heavy loss. For 
more than three weeks the prisoners were 
kept at Mocha, heavily irqn ^d ; they were 
then sent to the bashaw at Sinan (Sana), 
where they were more humanely treated 
and allows to communicate freely with the 
ships. Downton, who had arrived nom Aden 
in the Peppercorn, proposed making reprisals 
on the Turkish and Indian trading vessels, 
but Middleton restrained him, fearing that 
* it might prove prejudicial to him and his 
company.’ The hashaw, he said, had pro- 
mise tnat they should all be set free at the 
coming of the westerly winds ; if he suspected 
any breach of frith, he would make his escape. 
And when he learnt that a fleet of galleys 
was expected from Suez, and that tne aga 
was negotiating for the hire of some of tne 
larger country ships which Downton hsd 
allowed to come to Mocha, Middleton, on 
15 May 1611, with fifteen of his men, did 
make ms escape, got on board the Darling, 
and sent orders to Downton to join him at 
once with the other ships. 

He then, by a strict olockade of the port, 
compelled the Turks to send back all the men 
who remained in captivity, and to restore the 
goods which had bcMn seized on shore, or to 
pay compensation for the loss, and ai^ re- 
fitting at Socotra, he went to Snrat, where 
he arrived on 26 Mpt. He found the place 
doedy blockaded aPortugueeefleetof eigh- 
teen frigates, which made communieauon 
with the shore diffleult, and prevented fredi 
victuals or vefreshmente being sent off for the 
men who were sufferingfrom scurvy. After 
coma ektnniahing the prohibition to trade 
was partially withdrawn ; but the governor 
was in too mat dreed of the Portoguece to 
jceeive the Engliih with any appearance of 
friendship. He rsAiaed them pemimien Ip 
tafrdory, end after a atny of ftftr 
oidemd them to leave. The mar* 
were also ordme d mnjf 
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time beisg allowed them to get in their 
debts* On 11 Feb. 1611-12 they sailed for 
Babul, but neither there could wy trade be 
done ; and Middleton thoi^ht himself ^orly 
recompensed by seizing a rortuguese of 
three hundred tons, and taking out of ner 
what she had of * cloves, cinnamon, wax, and 
bales of raw Chinn silk — but a mite in com- 
parison to the loss inflicted on the venture 
by the Portuguese.’ 

PVom Dabiu he went back to the Red Sea, 
blockaded Aden and the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and seized several Indian ships by 
way of reprisals ; but learning that the com- 
pany’s fleet of the year (the eighth v(wage), 
under the command of John Saris fq. v.j, 
with whom was Gabriel Towerson [q. v.J, 
had passed into the Red Sea, he went in and 
joined Saris at Assab. He then demanded 
from the Turks one hundred thousand pieces 
of eipht as compensation for former injuries 
and insults, ana would probably have forced 
t^m to pay but for an angry quarrel between 
him and S^is, partly al^ut the division of 
the qioil, and stul more, it would seem, about 
theirpre^ence. Finally they accepted some- 
thing like a third of their demana from the 
Indian ships ; and so with much ill-feeling, 
and without ^ the usual courtesies,’ they 
smarated in the beginning of August 1012, 
Middleton, with the Peppercorn in company, 

n to Tecoa, where he joined the Darling 
Oct. From Tecoa thev went to Ban- 
tam. and Middleton proposed to send Down- 
ton nome in the Trade's Increase with a cargo 
of pepper, while he himself, in the Pepper- 
corn, should attempt another voyage to the 
Moluccas. It was found, however, that the 
TWe's Increm was in need of a very exten- 
sive refit ; so in the beginning of ^bruary 
1612-18, Down ton sailed for England in the 
Peppercorn. Ailer afew months the Trade’s 
Increase, while being careened, fell over on 
her side, became a total wreck, and was 
maliciously set on fire by the Javanese (Pun- 
CHAS, i. 526, 638 ; Cm, SiaU JPimrs, East 
Indies, 9 J we 1614 ; 2 Jan. 1616). Most of 
the men died from their iniuries, and wiUi 
them Middleton himself, 24 M ayl618 (Fuir 
XJA, irerfMMb i. 289). 

It does not appear that Bfiddleton was 
married ^ entries in the Calendar of State 
Papers (East Indies) to the contrary effect 
are oertainly erronaons, aa is shown bv his 
will (at Swmt House, Xanw. 66). iated 
on hoard the Trade's Incraase 29 Ma^ 1610, 
ind proved by Alioa. wiih of Devtd Middle- 
lih| w 99 June 1614. By this, his hrothv 
nm, and Ikviffsecn Heiiiv. lie left 
tmandieridiiaiylegatasa. Mention it made , 
rifhbbrotharCXmapherjofhkihieeai^^ ) 


Katharine Tetlow, Margaret Burre, who has 
been erroneously named as his daughter Oob- 
HET, p. viii ; Mabkhah, p. v), and Ursula 
Fawcet; his niece and god-daughter, Joan 
Burre ; his cousins, John Haylin^ Ma^aret 
Radford, Jane Hill, and her sister Sarah 
Hanmer ; * my sister, Alice Middleton ’ 
(David’s wifi^, and her daughter Elizabeth ; 
*mj sister, Mnrgeiy Middleton ’ (P Christo- 
pher’s wife) ; also Sir Thomas Myddelton and 
his son Thomas, Hugh Myddelton, Captain 
William Myddelton, Cwtain Roger Middle- 
ton, and his brother William, and Robert 
Middleton. None of these last are described 
as relations; but in John’s will (Boletn, 75), 
dated 6 March 1600-1, proven by Henry 
27 Oct. 1603, Hugh Mydddton is styled 
cousin; the sisters, Margaret and Ursula, 
were then unmarried, and two other brotherl, 
Jarrett and Randall, are named, as well as 
his father, John. David in his will {Meade, 
81), mentions Robert Middleton also as a 
cousin. 

[The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster to the 
East Indies, with AbsSracts of Journals of 
Voyages to the East Indies during the Seven- 
teenth Century, edited by C. E. Markham, C.B., 
F.R,S., for the Hakluyt Society. This contains, 
besides other notices, a very full abstract of 
Down ton's Journal of the Sixth Voyage. The 
Voyam of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and 
the Maluoo Islands, being the Second Voyage set 
forth by the Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London trading into the Eut Indies. 
The original edition of this (1606, 8vo), is ex- 
tremdy rare; there is no copy in the British 
Museum ; it was edited for the Haklnyt Society 
in 1866 by Bolton Coney. See also Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, i. 179, 186, 247, 70S ; and Calendars 
of State Papers, East Indies, where, however, in 
some cases, it would seem, by the error of the 
company's clerks, the brothers Heniy and David 
are conflised, and David's wife is aasiirned to 
Henry.] J. K. L. 


MIDDLETON, Sir HUGH (1500?- 
1031), projector of New River. [See 
Mtddblton.] 

MIDDLETON, JANE (1645-1692), 
court beauty. [Sra Mtddblton.] 

MIDDLETON, JOHN, fint Earl op 
Middlbton (1619-1674), was the eldest son 
of Robert Middleton ox Caldhame, Kincar- 
dineshira, who was killed in his own house 
by Montrose's soldiers in 1646. His mother 
WM a daughter of Alexander Stnchan of 
Thornton in the same county. The family 
owned the lends of Middleton, Kincardine- 
ahire, from which thqr took their eniiiame, 
belhra the lime of VtlUiam the Lion. The 
frttura seri bcfan his career as a pikeman in 
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Hepburn’s regiment in France. He came and as Charles urged him to submit, and the 
home to join the army of the covenant, and as estates offered an indemnity, Middleton 
major under Montrose distingmshed himself weed to tenna on the bams of the covenants, 
by storming the Brig of Dee in June 1639. Ine commission of the church, however^ was 
He afterwards entered the parliamentary not satisfied, and on a motion made James 
army in England, and was conspicuous for Quthrie, minister of Stirling, and carried by 
his braveiry and merosity. He was made votes of elders, resolved on his ezoommiini- 
lieiitenant-generai, but resigned his commis- cation. This was opposed by many of the 
sion when the army was remodelled, and leading ministers, and the committee of es- 
rejoined that of his countrymen. He was tates urged d^ay ; but Guthrie carried out 
second in command at the battle of Philip the sentence on the following Sunday. At 
haugh in September 1645, when ha contri- its next meeting the commismon resolved to 
butedsomucntothevictory that the estates undo what haa been done so rashly, and 
gave him twenty-five thousand merks. The Middleton, havingdone penance in sackcloth 
following year he pursued Montrose in the in the church of Dundee, 12 Jan. 1661, was 
north, burnt his castle of Kincardine, and restored to church communion After thin 
shot twelve of the mrrisonwho had sur- he took a prominent part in the conflict with 
rendered. When the king ordered Montrose Cromwell till the battle of Worcester, when 
to disband his forces, ^ddleton was em- he commanded the cavalry. On that ^as- 
ployed by the estates to negotiate conditions, trous field, after driving back the enemy, he 
In July 1646 the two commanders had a long was wounded, taken prisoner, and sent to 
conference in a meadow near the river Islay the Tower of London. Cromwell wished to 
in Angus, when Middleton granted Montrose have him tried for his life, but he escaped 
and his followers more favouraU^terms than in his wife’s clothes and joined the king at 
the commission of assembly approved of. Paris. 

In 1647 he repressed a royalist rising in He was appointed captain-general of the 
the north under Huntly . In 1648 he was ap- forces that rose for the lung in the higUands 
pointed lieutenant-general of the cavalry m in the end of 1663, and took command at Dor- 
the army raised by the Scottish estates to noch early in 1664. Monck marched against 
rescue the king from the hands of the sec- him with a large force, and in July came 
taries, and on nis march south he received upon him by surprise near Lochgarry, when 
a wound at Mauchline-Muir in dispersing his followers were dispersed, and he escaped 
some two thousand ultra-covenanters, who with difficulty andjoined the king at Cologne, 
had assembled in arms on the Monday, after Cromwell exempted him from tne act of in- 
a communion, to resist the action of the demnity, and he remained abroad till the 
government in connection with ^the engage- Restoration, with the king, or employed by 
ment.’ Middleton behaved with mat bravery him on missions to various courts. In 1656 
at the battle of Preston, but his norse having Charles had made him an earl. In 1660 he 
been shot under him he was taken prisoner returned to England in the same ship with 
and confined at Newcastle. He was after- the king. His peerage was then confirmed 
wards allowed to reside in Berwick, when, as by letters patent under the title of Earl of 
some say, he broke his parole and returned to Middleton, Lord Clermont and Fetteicaim. 
Scotland. Up till the revolution in the end of He was al^ appointed commander-in-chief 
1648 he had Deen a zealous covenanter, but in Scotland, TOvemor of Edinburgh Castle, 
after that time his ardour cooled. In 1649 and lord high eommiwioner to the Scottish 
he unsuccessfully attempted a rising for parliament. He arrived at Holyrood in the 
Charles 11 in the ^hlands, and was allowed end of December, having been escorted from 
wO return home on ^ giving assurance of his Musselburgh by many of the nobles and 
dutiful carriage in time coming.’ The general gentry and a thousand horse, 
assembly of that year threatens him with ex- In January 1661 he opened the Scottish 

communication, but having appeared before parliament with gieat state, and soon after 
it and pleaded his own cause, he got leave to passed theacts rescissory, wnich annulled all 
sign * uie declaration and admowledgment’ the legislation of the pievions twenty-three 
prescribed to thosewho had taken j^mUhe years. In May foUoiongliepmidsa at ths 
engagemsnt ’ or ^ in the late lebeUlon in the funeral of Montrose, whose sosltsted limbs 
north.* In 1660 IGddleton joined ths king were then collected and burisd with aU 
on his landing in Scotland} but soma months honour in St. OiWs, Edinhumh. HsJupfc 
later he and others, resenting the treatment an ictive part in the proes enn o n of 
which his m^esty received mm the govern- who was aieeated on the 27th of 
ment, raised a eepsrate ibice in the north in month, and he is said to have cherished a pej^ 
his interest. LeM marched sgainst him, sonal smmosity against J^ mi| ^ ^ ^t hT to[q.v4 
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who had excommunicated him, and who suf- 
fered a lew days later. In July Middleton 
went to London and urged the king to restore 
e^scopacy in Scotland. He is said to have 
reoeiTed no instructions to change the govern- 
n&ent of the church, but to have been autho- 
rised to sound the Scots on the subject, and 
he now assured the king that episcopacy 
was * desired by the neater and honester 
part of the nation.’ Lauderdale was of a 
different mind, and this was the be^ning 
of a deadly feud between them, which ended 
in Middleton’s overthrow. 

Middleton was again commissioner to the 
parliament which met in May 1662, and in 
J uly of that year was made an extraordinary 
lord of session. In the end of September 
following he and the privy council met at 
Qlasgow ; and when most of them, it is said, 
were under the influence of drink, passed the 
act by which the clergy who refused to con- 
form to episcopacy were deprived of their 
benefices. In 166iS he was ordered up to 
London to meet the accusations of I^auder- 
dale, who charged him with many offences, 
such as withholmng letters from the king on 
public affairs, consenting to measures without 
his authority, and taking bribes from pmby- 
terians to exempt them from fines. He was 
deprived of all his offices, and then retired to 
the house of an old ^ttish companion in 
arms near Quildford in Surrey. The king 
some years afterwards made him governor of 
Tangier, where he died in June 1674 (Sloane 
M& 8612, f, 79) from the effects ox a fall 
which he met with in a fit of intoxication. 

Middleton was one of the most successful 
of the Scottish soldiers of fortune, and was 
eminent alike for force of character, personal 
oourage, and abil i ty as a commander. Claren- 
don says he was * a man of great honour and 
couram, and much the best officer they ^the 
Soots) had.* Sir QeoigeMackeniie describes 
him as of * heroic aspect, courage, and gene- 
rosity, manly, eloauent| and as more pitied in 
his fall than enviea in his prosperity.* Baillie, 
soon aftto his return to Scotland as royal 
commissioner, says that * his wisdom, so- 
hriety. and modmtion have been such as 
make him better beloved, and reputed as fit 
for that grest chaige as any otb«r we could 
have gotten;* bethis oharioter, like that of 
his rival Lauderdale, im|iully deteriorated 
after that tfaniL and there is every reason to 
believe that wm was due to habitual intern- 
petsnce. 

Be BMunied, filets GHasl, daushler of Sir 
Jllimee Durham of KtlmnQw,Fcims^^ 
hid a son, OhaHsa, aacond and last earl [q. v.l 
and t wo dsnghteie, Qrieal who muried 
Ihe nintheanef If ofton^and Lady Helen who 


married the first earl of Strathmore ; secondly. 
Lady Martha Carey, daughter of the second 
earl of Monmouth, by whom he had a son 
John, who died in early life. 

[Biscoe’s Earls of Middleton; dazendon'a 
History; Pepys's Diary; Lauderdale Papers 
(Oamd. Soc.); Douglas’s Peerage of StoUand; 
Balfour’s Annals; Baillie's Letters ; Napier’s Life 
of Montroee; Sir G. Mackenzie’s Historiosl 
Affiiirs of Scotland ; Wodrow’s BSstory.^ ^ 

MIDDLETON, JOHN (1827-1866), 
landscape painter, bom at Norwich in 1827, 
was from early days a student in the Norwich 
school of landscape painters, working under 
John Orome [q. v. j and J oseph Stanna^ [q. v.] 
He practisea almost entirely at Norwich, but 
was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 
the British Institution in London from 1847 
till his death. His landscapes were noted for 
their effective rendering of the seasons of the 
year, especially the early spring. Middleton 
was unrortunately a victim to consuu^tion, 
of which he died on 11 Nov. 1856, at Surrey 
Street, Norwich, in his thirtieth year. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artiste, 1760-1880; Norwich Mercury, 15 Nov. 
1856.] L.C. 

MIDDLETON, JOSHUA (1647-1721), 
quaker, bom in 1647, at Darlin^on, was one 
of the Silksworth (Durham) Middletons, a 
younger branch of the Middletons of Belsay 
Castle, Northumberland. His fifth direct an- 
cestor, Gilbert Middleton, was mayor of New- 
castle in 1680. His father, John Middleton 
(so called in the marriage register, but Gur- 
ney in his pedigree has Joshua), was a strict 
presbyterian, and brought him up with much 
care. He, however, early joined the quakers, 
who bad attracted ^ that time many families 
of importance in the northern counties. Soon 
after joining the society, Middleton becune 
a minister, and travelled in many parte of 
England and Scotland, entertaining also at 
hk house Thomas Story [q. v.) and many 
other travell'ing friends. He lived first at 
Reby, near Staindrop, Durham, and after- 
waros at Newcastle, where he died 27 Jsn. 
1720-1. 

The * Testimony* of his quarterly meeting 
speaks of his good example and * care of the 
tmurches.* He was of a peaceable spirit, use- 
ful in healing differeneet. 

Middleton married Dorothy, daughter of 
Tunetlwand Katherine Drapw of Neweaatle; 
ibedieaS? June 1688. He nsarried seoondly, 
on 0 Sept 1697, Jane Molleaon of l4mdon, 
danghler of Gilbert Molle son of Ahesdean, 
and skter of Qiriatian Baiday, wiis of Urn 
apoldfiet. 
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Middleton’s eldest son, Joshua, married 
Isabella, daughter of John Doubleday of Aln- 
wick Abbey, Northumberland. A second son, 
John, was burned to death in the Cross Keys 
Inn, Qracechuxch Street, London, he ^ing a 
lod^ there at the time Catalogue, 

ii..]r76).- A daughter Elisabeth married 
Peregrine l^yzack of Norwich. Through his 
youngest daughter, Hannah, Middleton be- 
came the ancestor of the Gumeya, Hoares, 
Eiys, and a host of other quaker families. 
She married, on 21 July 1718, at Norwich, 
Joseph Gurney of Keswick Hall, Norfolk 
brotW of John Gurney (1688-1741) [q. y.J 
Hannah Middleton Gurney was a woman 
of extraordinary beauty. Her portrait was 
painted by Ricbard Houston [q. y.], who pub- 
Mshed a print (1746 P) entitled ^The Fair 


fished a print (1746 P) entitled ^The Fair 
Quaker,’ which became extremely popular as 
a typical illustration of ^ the costume of the 
Society of Friends. 

[J. Gurney Bevan's Piety Promoted, London, 
1811, pp. 306-10 : Life of Thomas Story, New- 
castle, 1747, pp. 685, 696, 667, 666, 600 ; Gur- 
ney’s BecoH of the House of Gurney (printed for 
private circulation), London, 1848, pp. 666.61 ; 
Smith's Cat. ; marriage register at Devonshire 
House.] G. F. 8. 

MIDDLETON, MARMADUKE (A 
1693), bishop of Waterford and St. Davids, 
was the second son of Marmaduke Middleton 
of Cardiganshire (descended from the Mid- 
dletons of Middleton in Westmoreland) and 
his wife Isabella, daughter of John Staveley 
(Dwitw, Heraldio Visitatiom of Wales, i. 69, 
but cf. A. Wood, Atkena Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 
830). He was educated at Oxford, but left 
the university without a degree. Subse- 
quently he went to Ireland, where he became 
vicar m Coolock in the diocese of Dublin, 
vicar of Dunboyne, and rector of Killare in 
the diocese of Meath. On 31 Mi^ 1579 he 
was created bishop of Waterford and Li^ 
more, in succession to Patrick Walsh. His 
intempemte seal soon broimht him into col- 
lision with the citisens. U was impossible 
for him. Captain Yorke of the Aidiates 
averred, to remain thus without special pro- 
tection (State PajMrs, IreL Elis. Ixx. 44). 
and on 7 Dee. Sir william Pelham advised 
his translation to the see of Ferns (t5. Ixx. 
45). Justly or niqiistly, he was charged by 
the mayor with being a man of bed me, and 
guilty of plundering the cathedral of (Jurist 
Church lVeithert]iAnddepi^,Gi^,iio(rthe 
chief govmMientofficialsbeliiivedthecharge, 
and toe mayor fuling to euheleiitiate his as- 
aettioas,Milweton was 'eoqnitted with great 
eiedtt’(i5. IxxviiLdl^ A 60; 0^. 


lanao atreng^ egaioet him that it 
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was felt impossible for him to remain at 
Waterford, and having obtamed letters of 
recommenoation to Walsingham from Lord 


St. Davids in Wales, and on 27 April 16^ 
he was, at his sped^ request, created D.1). 
of Oxford, convocation allowing the degree 
in the hope that it might make him < more 
willing to promote in the church graduates, 
and especially Oxford graduates’ {Megiiter 
qf the University of vol. ii. pt. i. p. 

1^). But his conduct in his new diocese 
did not escape censure. One of his servants 
reported that he was dissitisiled with his 
position, and spoke disrespectfully of the 
queen and her ministers {State Papers, Dorn. 
Eliz. cxc. 4^. He quarralled with Sir John 
Perrot[q. v. J in an af&ir of fcclesiastical Juris- 
diction (ib, cxcv. 113) ; and finally in 1689 he 
seems to have given so much oTOnce in his 
diocese as to cause the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners to interfere (th. ccxxviii. 14, 16). The 
exact nature of the complaint against him 
is uncertain. By one account (Martin Mar- 
PBELATB, A Dialogue, Wherin is plainly 
layd open the tyrannicall dealing of Lord 
Bishop ; Hav ar^ Worhefor Cbcper) he is 
charged with having had two wives, Eliza- 
beth Gigge and Alice Prime. According to 
another account (case of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln in Rubhworth, Hist, Coll, pt. ii. vol. i. 
p. 428), he had contrived and published a 
forged will. Browne Willis, who carefully 
investigated his case (Addit, AfS, 6840, p. 
420), came to the conclusion that he had 
been guilty of simoniacal practices, of a no- 
torious abuse of a charity, and of a design to 
alienate some lands of the bishopric with in- 
tention of settling them on his son Richard, 
archdeacon of Caraigan (&inwqfSt, Davids, 
p. 128). In any case his ofienoe was con- 
siderea of so grave a nature that after being 
fined in the ooort of Star-chamber he was 
handed over to the hi^ commissbn court 
for degradation. He claimed, but was denied, 
bis privilege as a peer not to answer on oath, 
butttpon hiabonour. The eentenoeofdegra^ 
dation and deprivation ww executed bmre 
the high eommisBioDen at Lambeth House, 


notonWl^ieedingit^mrMfibatl^for- 
midly divektng him of his etuMopel ibbes and 
mhwtlyTestmenta(FBi!BB Hstitn, Saamen 


Hedied 

appei^y on 1 Nov. and wae buied 
I in the loyal chapel of 8t George at H^ndsor. 
I Ridiaid Middl^ (d, 1641) [q. v.] wee 
I eibly his son. 

[A uMlklUfrlsiDeliididbyaiiBtsInfnOaM^ 
dOMWiOntabr.lLllP. SsealseWeodiiAlnsMs 
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Oxon.ed. Bliss, ii. 830 ; Lowjs Dwdd’s Heraldic 
Visitations of Wales (Welsh MSS. Soci^. 
MeyridL^ i. 69; Ware’s Works, ed. Hams, 
i. 688 ; Browne Willis’s Surrey of St. Davids ; 
Oal. State P^ers, £liz., Ireland, and Dom.; 
Morrin’s Oal. Patent Rolls, ii. 24 ; Oal. Fiants, 
Elis. 8686 , 8608 , 8748 ; Martin Marjprelate’s 
mj any Worke for Cooper, and A Dialogue. 
Wherinis plainly Uyd open the tymnicaU deal- 
ing of Lord Hishopps; Alumni Oxonienses; 
Register of the University of Oxford ; Strype's 
Annals, iii. 171 » 401 ; Wiiitgift, pp. 117 # 216 , 
400; Grindal, p. 270 ; W. M. Brady’s State 
Papers concerning the Irish Church, pp. 87 , 39 ; 
Dr. Dee’s Diary (Camd. Soc.), p. 18 .] B. D. 

MIDDLETON, PATRICK (1602-1736), 
Soottish nonjuring divine, bom in 1662, 
studied in St. Leonard’s College, St. An- 
drews ; mduated M.A. 20 July 1080, and 
after or£nation became, in 1684, minister of 
Leslie, in the presbyter]^ of Kirkcaldy. He 
was deprived by the privy council, 22 Aug. 
1680, lor not reading the proclamation of 
the estates and for praying for James II. 
He was discharged from exercising any part 
of the clerical function under a severe 
penal ^ by the privy council in Decem- 
oer 1602 for not praying for William and 
Marv. In 1716 he hod a meeting-house 
in Slcinner's Close, Edinburgh, and was pro- 
secuted, with others, before &e lords of j^ti- 
ciarv, and being convicted a second time, 
10 June 1717, of not praying nominatim for 
Qeorge I in terms of the Act of Toleration, 
be was forbidden to preach or exercise any 
part of the ministry. He died at Bristol on 
25 July 1736. 

His works are : 1. 'A Dissertation upon 
the Power of tbeOliurch ; In a Middle Way, 
Betwixt those who screw it up to the highest, 
with the Papists and Sootish Presbyterians 
on the one hand ; and the Erastians and Fol- 
lowers of Hu^ Qrotius, who, on the other 
hand, do whofiy reject the Intrinsic Spiritual 
Authority wherewith Jesus Christ hath 
vested the Rulers of his Church.’ London, 
1733, 8vo. 2. • A Short View or the Evi- 
dences ujMn which the Christian Relimon, 
and the JJivine Authority of the Holy &rtp- 
tures is established. . . . With a Defence 
not only of the Uselblness, but also of the 
Neoemy of Divine Rsv^ation; against 
rMalthew Tiadalj,* 2 parts, London ^784]^ 
Bft. 8.*TlitOiMof Abrshan'tbeingeom- 
BMUiMI hf Cbd AlfnMty to ofler up bis 
eon Isaae In eaoriSoa, Impartially examined 
and delwided, against the Deists and other 
modem InfldfelS| 2nd edit. London, 1740, 
Svo. Onlhetme-psgeheisstjledadoetOT 
of divinity, though it doee not eppear that 
he tool that dtg^ A ^ An Baqniiy into 


the Inward Call of the Holy Ministry’ 
(anon.), Cambridge, 1741, 8vo. 

[BodL Oat. ii. 741 ; Hist. Beg. 1736 , Chron. 
Diary, p. 44 ; Political State of Great Britain, 
lii. 102; Hew Scott’s Fasti, ii. 660.] T. G. 

MIDDLETON, RICHARD (yf. 1280), 
Franciscan, was no doubt an Englishman, 
though Dempster {Hist EccL xiL 612^ calls 
him a Scot. FuUer {Church History, xiv. 25) 
suggests that he was a native of Middleton 
Stoney, Oxfordshire^r Middleton Cheyney, 
N ortliamptonshire. He is conjectured to have 
studied at Oxford ; he was certainly a scholar 
at Paris, where he graduated B.D. in 1283, and 
D.D. soon afterwards (cf. Du Bottlat, Hist 
Univ, Paris, iii. 708). He devoted himself 
specially to the canon law and theology, and 
acquired a great name by his disputations 
Bonagratia, the then general of me Fran- 
ciscans, appointed Middleton with others to 
examine into the doctrines of Peter Olivi 
in 1278, 1283, and 1288. Middleton was a 
friend of St. Louis of Toulouse (d. 1207) ; he is 
supposed to have died about 1307. Marianus 
Florentius erroneously described him as arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Middleton's name is in- 
scribed on the tomb of Joannes Duns Scotus 
at Cologne as one of the fifteen chief doctors 
of his Older ; Duns is allemd to have been a 
pupil of Middleton. Miodleton was known 
at Paris as ’ doctor solidus et copiosus, fun- 
datissimus et authoratus.’ At the council of 
Constance in 1415 his authority was cited 
in condemnation of Wyclif, and at Basle in 
1433 he was quoted by John of Ri^sa as 
< doctor profundus et magnss authoritatis in 
scholia.’ In the 1499 ^enioe) edition of 
I his commentary on the 'Fourth Book of the 
Sentences ’ the following verses are gpven : 

8 1 era rofart eeleber Bichardus dogmata qnadam, 
j Quern tenuit Media Villa decora virnm. 

HaaeemDt veteres claro de fonte Ricaidi, 

I Dootoresque novi qui melion docent. 

j Middleton wrote: 1. 'Super Sententias 
' Petri Lombar^.* The commentary of Mid- 
j dleton, of which there are numerous manu- 
i scripts at Oxford and elsewhere, was written 
' between 1281 and 1285; it was printed com- 
plete at Venice, 1 489 and 1609, ifraseia, 1591 ; 
I the first book, Venice, 1607, the second and 
I third books, Venice, 1609, and the fourth book 
< only, Venice, 1489, without date, and 1499, 
ana Pari^l604 and 1612. The sUtement 
I made bv Waddin|[, that the foafth book was 
I not Middleton, IS an error. 2. 'Quieetiones 
(^noolibetale^* iaoipit ' OouBritnr ntmm Deus 
‘sat soBune simplex,* MS. Merton College 
1 1S9, f. 2, Troyes 14^, BloranM Lanreotiana 
ex BiU. 8. Cruds Pint. xvU. Sin. Ood. viL 
is. 'Qttodlibetatiia,’ printed in the 1600 e^ 
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tion of the ‘Sentences.’ 4. ‘De gradibus 
formarum/ MS. Munich 8723. 6. ‘Quea- 
tiones disputatiBi’ manuscript at Assisi. Mid- 
^eton is also crated Tvithu. ‘ Super epistolas 
Pauli.’ 7. ' Super evangelia.’ 8. ‘ Super dis- 
tinctiones decreti.’ 9. ‘ De ordine j udiciorum.’ 
10. ‘ De davium sacerdotalium potestate.’ 
ll/ContraPetmmJoannemOliYum.’ 12. ‘De 
Oonceptione immaculate Virginis Mariie,’ in 
yerse. 13. ‘Ezpositio super Aye Maria,’ 
which is more probably by Richard or Conrad 
de Saxonia. To Middleton has incorrectly 
been assiraed the authorship of a treatise, 

* In regulun S. Francisci,’ and of the ‘ Qua- 
dragesimale ’ of Francis of Asti. It is also 
stated in error that he completed the ‘ Summa’ 
of Alexander of Hales by order of Alex- 
ander IV; this was the work of William 
of Meliton [q. y.], who died in 1261. Three 
sermons, preached by a Friar Richard at 
Paris in 1281 and 1283, and now preseryed 
in MS. Bibliothique Nationale 14947 ; 
Nos. 47, 69, and 98, may be by Middleton. 

[Tanner's Bibl.Brit.-Hib. pp. 626-7; Waddinj^'s 
Script. Old. Min. pp. 207-8; Sbaralea's Suppl. in 
Script. Ord. Min. pp. 633-6 ; Hist. Litt de la 
France, xzi. 128-32 ; Little’s Grey Friars in Ox- 
ford, pp. 214-16 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), where a full 
list of manuscripts will be found.] 0. L. K. 

MIDDLETON, RICHARD (d. 16411, 
diyine, was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. on 13 JuW 1686. 
Wood coniectures that he was son of Marma- 
duke Middleton [q.v.], bishop of St. Dayid’s. 
It is probable that he was presented to the 
yicarage of Llanarthney, Carmarthenshire, in 
1688. He was oollaM to a prebend in the 
collegiate church of Brecon in 1689, held the 
archdeaconry of Cardigan from 1689 to 1629, 
became chaplain in ordinary to Charles, prince 
of Wales, and was designed yicar of Leeds in 
1614 (Thorbsbt, Vicaria LeodimaUt pp. 62, 
64). In 1628 he was appointed rector of 
Eaton, Northamptonshire, beinjg then B.D. 
He died on 16 my. 1641. &ie Richard 
Middleton was admitted to the rectory of 
Stisted, Essex, on 28 Sept. 1619,on the trans- 
lation of Samuel Haranet from the see of Chi- 
chester to that of Norwich ; but his identity 
with the rector of Eaton is not certain. 

Middleton was author of: 1. 'The Garde 
and Comnasw of life, containing many Pae- 
eages fit m theee Ttmes,’ London, 1613, Bra 
2. ‘ The Heauenlj Prqgreisa,’ London, 1617, 
6yo. Sb ‘The of Daoid,’ London, 1619, 
12ma On the title "pige ie his portrait, en- 
gnyed hf R. Elstraeka, repreoenting him 
wHhama and a great heard (BBOiixaT,Cbf. 
ff 64). At the end of the book 

m another tract 1^ Middleton, aleo printed 
in 1619, and entitU‘Gk)odnee: neUeaied j 


Man’s Badge, or God’s Character atampt on 
Man's Conscience.’ 

[Addit. MS. 6876, f. 108; Bodleian Oat; 
Bridges’s Northamptonshire, il 144; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. early eer. iii. 1010; Granger's 
Biog. Hist, of England. 6th edit ii. 68 ; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 816 ; Lownde^e Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn),p. 1646 ; Newconrt’s Repertorinm,!}. 662 ; 
Watt's mbL Brit. ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), 
I 236.] T. G 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS Q670 P- 
16271, dramatist, was the son of Williun 
Middleton, gentleman, and Anne, daughter 
of William Snow, and was probably bom in 
London, to which both parents oelonged. 
Of his early training nothing is directly 
known; but his writings, though addom 
obtrusiyely learned (as in ‘A Game at Chess, 
i y. 1), contain plenty of eyidence of classical 
scholarship, and bear, as a whole, the stamp 
of culture and breeding. Whether or not, 
howeyer, Middleton studied at mther uni- 
yersity, he entered, while still a young man, 
at Gray’s Inn, being probably the earlier 
of two Thomas Middletons admitted there 
in 1693 and 1696. It is plain that he used 
his opportunities, and his earlier plays in 
particular abound with yigorous sketches 
of legal life at first-hand, ^is first essays, 
howeyer, probably belonged to the domam, 
which was still thought more reputable 
for a ‘ gentleman,’ of pure literature. The 
‘Wisdom of Solomon Paraphrased’ (1697) 
and the ‘ Microcynicon ’ (1699) haye com- 
monly been assigned to Middleton in default 
of any other qualified claimant with the 
same name or initials; but the former recalls 
his acknowledged work only in its metrical 
fluency, the latter only in the satirical ani- 
mus 01 which the fashion had just been set 
by the ‘ VirgidemUe ’ of Joseph Hall [q. y.] 

Middleton’s connection with the stage 
cannot be shown to haye begun before 16(W, 
when, according to hardly disputable in- 
ternal eyidence, his ‘ Old Law ' was written 
in conjunction with William Rowl^ [q* ▼•] 
— to the end his most frequent cciaqator. 
In 1001*2 he was writing regularly for the 
‘ Admiral’s Men,’ taking parL according to 
the system of oomhined production prey»- 
lent m that eomnany. with Munday, Dray- 
ton, Webster, ana ‘ otners,’ in a plaj odled 
‘Omar’s Fall,’ forwhi^ Henslowe on 22 May 
adyanoed 61. Seym days later Henshnr# 
peid the four dramatists named BiLfinr a pl^ 
celled ‘Too Harpee,’ U ‘TSm Hamea.’ 
The following antimnwe find him lecefyinff 
61. in two instalments (21 Get. and 9 Nor.) 
Ibr a play of his own, yorioasly cdled hy 
Bmmlowe ‘The Chester Tragedy^ and ‘Ran* 
dcwlle eaille cf Chaster/ in DacemlMr ha 
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was empl^ed to write a prologue and epi- 
logae for Greene’s * Friar Bacon ’ on its per- 
formance at conrt ; and an obscure entry of 
2 Oct. further describes him as writing a 
play, not named, for Lord 'Worcester’s com- 
pany. In 16(X2 also his ^ Blurt, Master-Con- 
stame,’ was published, after haying been 
^sundry times nriyately acted.’ Although 
the pieces recoraed by Henslowe are all lost, 
their subjects were evidently — like that of 
'TheOldLaw’^taken in name from remote 



at least sketched at this time. 

Within the next few years, however, he 
had dUcovered a more congenial path, the 
comedy of contemporary manners, and to 
this species the abound!^ energy, vivacity, 
and invention of his early maturity were de- 
voted. His prose tracts of 160l^, *The 
Black Book ’ and * Father Hubburd’s Tales,’ 
are vivid and ricUy coloured satirical sketches 
of London life, in the manner of Nashe and 
Dekker. The publication of not less than 
six plays of his in 1007-6 shows with what 
success he worked this vein on the stage. 
These plays contain, however, much poor and 
hasty work, as well as a go^ deal of scat- 
tered excellence, ^d it is Ekely that Middle- 
ton abused his facile powers under the stimu- 
lus of popularity. The remainder of his 
extant plays appeared (so far as their dates 
are known) at longer intervals, and they 
include his most powerful work. 

Twice in 1618 he was oommiasioned to 
take a literary part in public ceremonials. 
In Sentember h( B comnosM speeches for the 
formal opening of the New River, the work of 
the publio-epirited goldemith Hugh Myddel- 
tOB [q. V.] In OctoW he wrote apageant in 
oelemtion of the mayoralty of w Thomas 
Myddelton f89 Oct.), the first of a long eeriee 
of * Trinmphs ’ oontributed him for the 
same annual oooaaione. 611 ^ work was 
usually entrusted to the dty poet, Anthony 
Hunday [q. v.], and althou^ wddleton 
undertm in each of the eases specified to 
eulogise men of his own name, he does not 
appear to have elaimad laLationehip with 
atUiar, and did not owe his aalaetmn to 
fimsBy paitiality (of. Nionoua, Lcmitm An 
fsanli, p. 07). On 4 Jan. 1614 ha produced 
tha^ ltaek of Oupid’— of which nothing is 
known— Ibr lha laoeption of Somsfaei and 
Lady fkanosa Howai^ whose saaniaga had 
haen oelahiatad with another masque at 
aourt in lha UNvioue Decem b er . A minutn 
In Umi 'Olty wooidi* (18 Jan.) diiaeta that 
Middlalon ha mo ou pa d inr the *Jfaek’ as 
wall as te Mother ahowa lately mada* at 


Merchant Taylors’ Hall by him. Middle- 
ton’s work in this department culminates 
in the elaborate and effective masque < The 
World Tost at Tennis,’ performed at court 
in 1620. imd published in JuN of that year. 
In the loUowing September Middleton was, 
on his own petition and as a direct recog- 
nition of his services to the city, appoints 
city chronologer {City Beoordsy 6 ^pt. 1620\ 
being require ‘to collect and set aown aU 
memoral^ acts of this city and occurrences 
thereof,’ with a yearly saJa^ of ten marks 
( 6 /. ISs. 4d.) Ijie same ‘Kecords’ attest 
numerous extra payments made to him in 
connection with tnis office. His salary was 
on 20 Nov. raised to 10/. On 17 April 1621, 
7 May 1622, and 24 April 1628, freedoms 
were granted him in aid of his labours ; Ion 
17 Sept. 1622. 6 Feb. 1623, and 2 Sept. 1628, 
he received gira rannng from twenty marks 
to twenty pounds tor special services. Of 
Middleton’s official writings nothing remains. 
Two manuscript books of nis were, however, 
extant in the last century^ and were briefly 
described by Oldys in ms annotations to 
Luigbaine’s ' Account of the English Dra- 
matick Poets.’ One of them (‘ Annales ’) was 
devoted to specifically civic events (among 
others the arrest and imprisonment of Bacon), 
the other (‘Middleton’s Farrago’) to various 
non-civic, political, and social topics of the 
day. The latter collection, which wm doubt- 
less not a part of his official work, indicates 
that he followed contemporary affairs with 
some seat. 

Middleton was at the very height of his 
powers when he produced the * Cmingeling,’ 
and probably alw the ‘Spanish Gipsy,’ in 
1621-2. In 1624 ho ventured on a remark- 
able political drama called ‘A Game at 
Chess.^ The national hatred of Spain had 
in March of that year found expression in 
the despatch of six thousand men into Flan- 
dert : but the ‘ peace-making ’ king had stub- 
bomly resisted to the lest, and, aespite the 
ignominious failure (October 1628) of the 
proposed Spanish match, had taken action 
wiui reluctanee. To repreaent the situation 
on the sum was a matter of some delicacy ; 
and Middleton hit upon the device of die- 
guiaing the leading politicians of Spain and 
wigland in his play under the names of the 
pieoei on a cheai board. He thus did not 
conceal, but rendered it poaaiblb to ignore, 
the true character of hie mot Theplaywaa 
icted eerly in A ugust hr the kia^playera for 
nine days eontiauouafy, and eamted nnpa- 
r^ aln ^ jtereat ^jjm ^ aaimnitMMd toaveid 

piqy, and ihB ainejperfonnanoaa are aaid to 
have produeidl/iO(k It it aignificant that 
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James first lieard of the matter firom the 
Spanish ambassador, who complained of a 

* yery scandalous comedy acted publickly by 
the King’s players/ in which they brought 
on the stage * in a rude and diahonoun^le 
fashion ’ both the two kings themselves and 
Gwdomar,; the ambassador’s predecessor, 
who'had returned to Spain in 1622. James 
at once took action, and on 12 Aim. sent, 
through Secreta^ Conway, an inmgnant 
letter to the privy council requiring them 
to immediately summon and punish the poet 
and the actors. On 21 Aug. the lords re- 
plied that the players on appearing before 
them had nroduced an * original and perfect 
copy ’ of the play duly * seen and allowed ’ 
1^ the master of the revels. Sir H. Herbert, 
l^^e players were accordingly dismissed with 
a * round and sharp reproov but forbidden to 
act any play whatever unm the king’s plea- 
sure were known, and bound over m 8001. 
bonds to appear when called for. Middleton 
himself dia not obey the summons. The 
lords informed the king that the poet was 
' one Middleton who, shifting out oi the way, 
and not attending the Board as was ex- 
pected, we have given warrant to a mes- 
senger for the apprehending of him.* The 
search was ^parently not at once success- 
ful, and on 27 Aug. a warrant was issued to 
bring Middleton's son Edward, a youth of 
twenty, before the board. On 90 Aug. he 
accordingly appeared and his indemnity was 
formally recognised. A tradition, preserved 
in a manuscript note by a contemporary 
hand in Dyce’s cray of the play, records that 
M iddleton himself was * committed to prisson, 
where hee lay some I^me, and at last gott 
oute upon this petition presented to King 
James (six verses follow); but as the 

* chief actors ’ are said to have been likewise 
imprisoned, which the official documents 
show was not the case, this statement can- ! 
not be relied on. Moreover, the king’s re- 
sentment had rapidly cooled, and already on 
27 Aug. the lord chamberlain wrote to the 
lord president of the council intimating that 

* m coiwderation of those his poor servants, 
his Majesty would have their Lordships con- 
nive at any common play lyoensed 1^ autho- 
rity, that tl^ shall act as before.’ The 
lom wm it is tma^ directed to proeeed 
with their investigatloiis into ’the origbaall 
roots of this offenoe ; ’ but it is evident that 
the inquiiy was now little more than aea- 
demie, aim Middletoii’s punishment, if he 
aufiered any, was probably trivial 

Of the remaining three yean of Middle- 
ton’a life we know only that ha wrote in 
1026 one more pageant, ’The TViumphas of 
Health and P rospa p qr/ At Midauauaer 


1627 he died, probably in his house at 
Newington Butts, where he had lived at 
least four years. He was buried, according 
to the register of the parish church, on 
4 July. Middleton married (according to 
pedigM in ‘Visitation of Surrey,’ 1629) 
Maiy, daughter of Edward Morbeck of Lon- 
don, one of tiie six clerks of dxanceiy, by 
whom he had one son, Edward, bom 1604. 
She probably died before 1627, and Middle- 
ton married again. His second wife, Mag^ 
len, survived him, and applied in the Fe- 
bruary after his death to tne city for pecu- 
niary aid. and received twenty nobles. She 
is possibly the ‘Mrs. Midleton’ who was 
buned at Newington Butte on 18 July 1628. 

Of Middletoif s relations to his fellow- 
dramatists little is known. He collaborated 
repeatedly with Thomas Bekker [q. v.] and 
with 'William Rowley [q. v.], in his appren- 
tice days also with Draytoi^ Webster, and 
Anthony Munday [q. v.] To Webster’s 
‘ Duchess of Main ’ he contributed compli- 
mentary verses (1629): but he does not 
seem to have been highly regarded by his 
fellow-authors. Jonson not only alluded 
publicly to ‘A Oame at Chess’ as a ‘poor 
. . . play’ (Staple (if New, iu.l),but spoke 
of Middleton himself to Drummond as a ‘base 


fellow’ (Convereatume, $ 11). ^ Unlike his 
successor, Jonioi^ Middleton evidently gave 
high satisfaction in his function of ‘city cnro- 
nologer,’ and his pageants were admired by 
his city patrons. He seems also to have been 
popular with the playgoing public both before 
and after the civil wars. None of his pieces is 
known to have failed on the stage. But before 
the revolution he had fallen, in common with 
all but one or two of his dramatic contem- 
poraries, into a neglect from whidi he has 
been among the 1^ to recover. This is 
partly due to his striking inequality. A 
facile and inventive writer, he coiria tom 
out an abundance of sufficiently efieetive 
work with little effort; bat he had little 
sustained inspiration ; he is very great only 
in ringle scenes. He is rather prone to re- 
peat motives (e^p. the ‘Mayor of Qnin- 
borouffh,’* A Mad Worl^’ and the ‘ Spanidi 
Gip^7 ^ contain variations of the play 
withm the play) ; in hit earlier plays tlm 
same stock types inoemsntly resppssr, and 
many of them are not only grose out dnH 
Yet even here he habitnaUy mows ksen 
aervstion of the London worid he kneifi 
end of which he is, on the wholes the meet 
verackMis painter, evoiding both the eiij 
extfsvagsiiee of Mkhar and the lalKMiow 
sUosiveDeas of Jonaon. ffis lelm |lm 
show moie oonesntnted as wvO 
vensiae power. His hsbitaal 
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with depraved types becomes an artistic 
method ; he creates characters which fasci- 
nate without making the smallest appeal to 
sympathy^ tragedy which harrows without 
rousmg either pity or terror, and language 
which disdains charm, but penetrates by re- 
morseless veracity and W touches of strange 
and sudden power. While, however, ms 
greatest triumphs are in the region of moral 
pathology, he could on occasion represent 
with great force and brilliance fresh and 
noble types of character, such as Captain 
Ager (Ko. 11 belowl, Pretiosa (No. 181, 

Phoenix (No. 4), ana the * Roaring Girl* 

(No. 10). 

The writings attributed to Middleton fall 
into four groups : plays, masaues and page- 
ants, miscellaneous verse, ana miscellaneous 
prose. They are enumerated in their pre- 
sumed chronological order, the titles and 
dates being those of the first extant editions. 

Those of which his authorship is doubtful 
or improbable are marked with an asterisk. 

I. Flats.—!. 'The Old Law, or A New 
Way to please you, by Phil. Massinger, Tho. 

Middleton, William liowley,* 4to, 1666. In 
its present state doubtless largely revised, 
with the aid of Rowley, whose hand is trace- 
able in several scenes (esp. v. 1), and pro- 
bably edited by Massinger. But the first 
version can hardly be dated later than 1609 
(cf. iii. 1), and in this version Rowley can 
hardly have been concerned, while Mas- 
singer is out of the question. The play, 
granting the farcical extravagance of its 
motive, is highly effective. 2. ' The Mayor 
of Quinborough,’ a comedy, 4to, 1661. A 
romantic drama, crude m structure and 
treatment, but finely written. Like No. 1, 
this play can hardly have been planned later 
than Middleton’s first period; its present 

state, however^ also shows his mature hand. i strong in moral pathology, hu idealised 
There are strikmg reminiscenoes of the 'Tern- her character in an unexpected and remark- 
pjMt* in iv. 8, and of 'Hamlet* in v. 1. able way, 'but it is the excellency of a 
The dumb show and chorus (perhaps sug- ! writer to leave things better than he finds 


for the press 9 May 1607. A felicitous con- 
ception, allied both tothe Jonsonian humour 
comedy (a virtuous critic or censor contem- 
plating a corrupt world ) and to ' Measure 
for Measure * (the censor being a prince in 
dii^ise), but where Jonson paints follies 
Middleton paints crimes. 6. 'Michaelmas 
Terme,* 4to, 1607; 1680; licensed for the 
press 16 May 1607. A lively and efiective 
comedy of city intrigue. 6. 'A Trick to 
Catch the Old-One,* 4to, 1608; 1616; licensed 
for the press 7 Oct. 1607. A highly in- 
genious and well -constructed plot, the 
strongest of Middleton’s comedies of intrigue. 

7. 'The Familie of Love,*4to, 1608; licensed 
for the press 12 Oct. 1607. The introduction 
of the familists merely serves as an opening 
to a comedy of intrigue of the usual kind ; 
as a representation of manners it has no 
value except as it reflects the scandal of the 
time. The play was very successful, and pro- 
bably contributed much to establish Mid^e- 
ton’s reputation, the 'Prologue* describing 
the author as not yet famous, while the 
'Address to the Reader* refers complacently 
to the applause the play had excited when 
new. The terms of this address hardly per- 
mit us to date the play later than 1^5. 

8. ' Your Five Gallants,* 4to, n. d. [16081 ; 
licensed for the press 22 March 1608. The 
play "The Fyve Wittie Gallants,* entered 
on the Stationers’ Registers under the same 
date, is doubtless the same. A hasty and 
loosely constructed comedy of intrigue. 9. 'A 
Mad World, my Masters,^ 4to, 1608 ; 1640 ; 
licensed for the press 4 Oct. 1608. 10. 'The 
Roaring Glrle, by T. Middleton and T. Dek- 
kar ’ (ac), 4to, 1611. Dekker is easily traced 
in the ' canting ’ scraes (v. 1), less certainly 
elsewhere. The original of the heroine was 

Mary IVith [q. v.l ; Middleton, who was 

•_ 1 1 


gested by 'Pericles') are borrowed frw the 
early drama to symbolise, it would seem, 
the antiquity of the subject, Raynulph ox 
OhestsrAe. Raaulf lligden [q. v.l, author 
of the 'Polychronioon,* the ' chorus,^ was the 
direct source of the story, as Gower in the 
Ciseof 'Pbricles,' The creature of a puri- 
tan eeeured the revival and publication of 
the play after the Rsatoraiion. 8. ' Blurt, 
ltasler43ottSlahle, or the Spaniarda Night- 
wallte^'dUHlffOI. The plot, which oontaina 
(eJTeetive eleineiitt,is not quite deariy worked 
OttU lisaarilte k a portrait in Jonson's ela- 
borate manner; Blurt haa traoM of Bog- 
hscryi but the imitetioB k nowhere ekm 
i» ^TnePhmnix,* 4lo^ 1607; 16^; lioensid 


’em ’ (Preface), 11. 'A Faire Quarrell, by 
Thomaa Midleton and William Rowley,' 4to, 
1617; 1622. The remainder of the first 
edition was issued, the ssme year 'with 
new Additions of Mr. Ohaugh’s and Trim- 
tram's Roaring . . The mmn plot k with- 
out a parallel in Middleton’a ]^ys for in- 
tenaity of moral naarioo. But it k eaaier 
to iiugu it to MiadleUm, a man of refined 
eenaibOity who eboee to deel with gross 
materisli, than to Bowleyh eoaraa thouffh 
gifted natura. Tha aUny of Jane and the 
phyakian k mmarentlj bonowed in part 
um Gmthiol^HeeateayuilhL* Novel od 
Dee. 4 (storieeofpeieoaewlio mil victims to 
their own plots). 12. *The ChangeBag, by 
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Ihomas Midleton (jnc) and William Rowley/ 
4to, 1653. The remainder of this edition 
was reissued in 1668 with a new title-page, 
referring to its 'revival afber the Restoration. 
Sir H: Herbert’s * Office-book ’ mentioned it 
as played 4 Jan. 1623 (Malone, Shakupeare, 
iiL 227). .The main plot was taken from 
Ee^olds’s * The Triumphs of God’s Revenge 
against . . . Murther/ book i. hist. 4. The ex- 
traordinary strength of one scene (iii. 4) has 
given this play a reputation which as a whole 
It hardly deserves. This scene, however, 
shows in the highest degree Middleton’s 
power of producing intense dramatic effects 
without the aid of sympathetic characters. 
The play was revived with great success at 
the lUstoration, when it was witnessed by 
Pepys (23 Feb. 1661). 13. ‘The Snanish 
Gfipsie, by Thomas Midleton (sic) ana Wil- 
liam Rowley/ 4to, 1653 ; 1661. Sir H. Her- 
bert’s ‘ Office-book ’ mentioned it as acted at 
court 5 Nov. 1623, under the title ‘The 
Gipsye’ (Malone, Shakespeare^ iii. 227).^ A 
significantly emphasised allusion in ii. 1 
(‘Yes, father, I will play the changeling ’) 
makes probable that this play was written 
as well as acted after No. 12. The two 
stories here combined (of Pretiosa and Clara) 
are founded upon two of Cervantes’s ‘ Novclas 
Ejemplares : ’ ‘ La Jitanilla ’ ^) and ‘ La 
Fuerza de la Sangre’ (B). Ilie following 
are the principal modifications: Clara, a 
mere child in B, is treated with tragic dig- 
nity ; of the three friends who take part in 
her capture, Louis is represented, with some 
absurdity, as engaged to her ; Diego is iden- 
tified with the ‘soldier ’ (unnamra) who in 
A attacks Don Juan, and is wounded (in A 
killed) by him. The comic figure, Sancho 
(due probably to Rowley), is suggested by 
Clemente, the poet-lover in A. The Hamlet- 
like device of the play, by which Fernando 
seeks to ‘ catch the conscience’ of Roderigo, 
is a characteristic addition of Middleton’s. 
The happy ending of the gipsy stoiy is fa- 
cilitated by Caiducha’s confession of her 
treache^, and by Diego’s beingonly wounded 
(in A his death is compounded for by a 
money payment). The time cd the action is 
greatly contract, and the crisis is brought 
about by an accident, not, as in B, to Clm’s 
son, but to herself. The stoiy of Alvsres is 
new. The treatment of the gip^ story is 
more hum^noos and vivacious, rat much in- 
ferior in refined art to A ; and the roystering 
songs bear no resemblance to the cnsrming 
romsncss of the ofiginaL It is, however, 
one of Middleton’s most attmctive plays. 
14. ‘ More Dimemblers besides Women/ 0vo, 
1667 (with ‘Women Bewsre WomeO; 
lioensed by Sir Geoifs Buc bebte May 169S, 


when he resigned his office. The arch- 
dissembler Lactantio is felicitoudy described 
by Mr. Swinburne os a ‘ poetic or romantic 
Joseph Surface.’ 15. ‘A Game at Chess,’ 
4to, n. d. [1624], three editions. There are 
also three early manuscript copies (British 
Museum, Bridgewater House, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge). A fourth copy, stated to 
differ widely firom the others, was m the book- 
market some years ago ( Works, ed. BuRen, 
vii. S), but has now msappeared. Much of 
the aoundant detail, and some of the wit, are 
drawn from contemporaiy tracts, especially 
Scott’s ‘Vox Popufi/ Gee’s ‘Foot out of 
the Snare/ and Robinson’s ‘ Anatomy of the 
English N unneiy at Lisbon.’ The piece does 
not stand high in strictly dramatic qualities: 
the action is thin, and to a modem reader in 
parts obscure, but it is wr^ten with great 
satiric brilliance, and abounds with telling 
dialogue. 

The date of the following plays is conjec- 
tural : 16. ‘ A Chast Maya in Cheape-side,’ 
4to, 1630. Said on the title-page to have 
been ‘often acted at the Swan on the 
Bankside, by the lady Elizabeth her ser- 
vants.’ As this cou^any was formed in 
1611, and left the Swan in 1013, it has 
been urged that the play was composed be- 
tween these years (Fleat). But it was not 
necessarily composed for the company, nor 
do we know that the company never per- 
formed at the Swan after 1613. The play 
belongs in character, however, decidedly to 
the former half of Middleton’s career. No 
other play of his is so rich in humour extracted 
from situations of unvaried, but by no means 
insidious, grossness. 17. ‘ No Wit, No Help 
like a Woman’s/ 8vo, 1 657. Theplay, whicn 
was revived in 1638 (iii. 1) by Shirley, is as- 
signed to 1613 by Mr. Bullen on the basis of 
this passage ; but it is hardly safe to press 
the ‘ five-and-twenty ’ years there referrra to. 
It is inj^iously eontnved, with a romantic 
plot of classical rather than Elizabethan 
type. An adaptation of the play, ‘The Ooun- 
teneit Bridegroom,’ with some new scenes 
and changed names, appeared after the Re- 
storation (4to, 1677). l8w ‘ Women Bewan 
Women/ dvo, 1657 v^nth ‘ More Dissemblers 
besides Women’), llie main plot is adapted 
from the history of Bianca Oapello; the 
minor pi^ is said by Langbaine (Aceomtqf 
Jhramatidt Foots) to be foundea on a ro- 
mance called ‘Hyppolito and Isabella.’ This 
is no doubt the most powerful aiiigle play 
at Middleton’s. The main plot is worked 
eat with gieat mastery, the Isading chaiao* 
tefi are most vividly drawn, and, nnattiao- 
tive as th^ all am strikiu^ iOiHlnite 
what Middleium coold aoiiieveliy sheer 
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matio force. 10. ^ The Witch/ first printed I 
in 1778 from, a ni^ae manuscriDt entitled 
' Alhragi-Coomodie called the Witch; long 
rinoe acted by His Ma^’* Servants at the 
Bladc-fideis/ which passed from the actor 
Griflhi (b. 1680) through several hands to 
Steevens and Malone, and is now in the 
BcN^ian Library. Much of the inddent is 
drawn from Machiavelli’s * Florentine His- 
toxy/ perhaps throiurh the medium of BeUe- 
forest, ^Histoires Tragiques/ iv. 78. The 
play, whidi is nm wahout being efiective, 
derives its whole interest from certain points 
of contact with ^ Macbeth.’ The same witch- 
motive is in both plays, and two songs, of 
which the first lines only are given in ‘Mac- 
beth/ are supplied at length in ‘ The Witch.’ 
It has therefore been suggested either that 
Middleton was reaponsime for the witch 
scenes in ^ Macbeth ’and for the two songs 
alluded to in those scenes, or that Shake- 
speare was a plagiarist of Middleton. But 
tneae theories may safely be rejected. The 
absence of any marks of date in ^The Witch ’ 
renders the question difficult, but Middleton’s 
tragic plots belong, with no certain excep- 
tionijto a period bter than ‘ Macbeth/ and 
in ‘ llie Witch ’ he is doubtless, as he ui fre- 
quently elsewhere, an imitator of Shake- 
speare. The use of semi-supematural beings 
is altogether alien to his realistic manner ; 
and though his witches are largely trans- 
formed to vulgar instruments of crime, the 
figure of Hecate is a siffnifioant remnant of 
a sty^ not his own. As for the two songs 
in ‘ The Witch * (iiL 8 and v. 2), the first lines 
of which are quoted in ‘ Macbeth ' (iii. 6 and 
iv. 1), the quoted lines, with parts of the 
continuations, might certainly be allowed to 
Shakespeare, but Middleton was not in- 
capable of such efforts, and on the other 
hind, portions of the oomplete songs can 
only oe his. The whole may uirly be assigned 
to Middleton, and were probably foisted by 
stage-managers into the acting edition of 
‘Macbeth.’ 20. ‘ Anything for a Quiet Life,’ 
4to, 1082. A not very striking play cu 
intrigue. Mr. BuUen suspects reviuon by 
Shiriey. 21. ‘The Widdow, a Comedie, 
written by Ben. Johnson, John Fletcher, 
Tho. Middleton/ 4to, 1682. In a copy poe- 
•SBsed by Dyee was a manuscript not^ in 
an old hand, ascribing the play to wddletoa 
‘aloiie.’ There are signs of JonsoB, or of a 
IbUower of Joneon, in aeliv., but the play la 
no doubt BseinW by Middleton, 
or eefonl of Middletonb plays oidy the 
Snehare; l.^ThePmua 


titles are 

Maid, ModeM Wlfhpand Wanton ^l^dow, by 
T. Mlddleton,*entined on dm Sleltonen’ 
giitsfs,98eptl68aL t.*1he0hesler1Vagedy/ 


Middleton had also, according to Henslowe, 
some riiare in BeUc^s ‘ Honest Whore,’ pt. L 
1604; but his share was doubtless slight. 
A share has also been claimed for 1^, on 
grounds of style solely, in ‘ The Puritan/ 
printed 1607, ‘ by W. S.,’ and in ‘ A Match at 
Midnight/ pmt^ 1688, ‘ by W. B.’ (Bulleh 
and FLXiaT). 

n. PaoBAim AiTD MmiTBS.— 1. ‘The 
Triumphs of Truth : a Solemnity/ &c., cele- 
brating the mayoralty of Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton ; ‘Also his Lordship’s Entertainment at 
the Opening of the New River/ 4to, 1618; 
two eoitions. 2. ‘ Civitatis Amor : an En- 
tertainment,’ &c., at Whitehall, on the crea- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, 4 Nov. 1616, 
4to. 8. ‘ The Trynmphs of Honor and In- 
dustry : a Solemnity, (&c., on the mayoralty 
of Qeorge Bowles, 4to, 1617. 4. ‘The Inner 
Temple Mas^e, or Masque of Heroes, pre- 
sented, as an Entertainment for many worthy 
Ladies, by Gentlemen of the same Ancient 
and N^oble House/ 4to, 1619, entered on 
the Stationers’ Registers 10 July 1619, the 
mi^ue being there dated 1618. 5. ‘The 

Triumphs of Love and Antiquity,’ for the 
mayoruty of Sir W. Cocka 3 m, 4to, 1619. 
6. ‘The World Tost at Tennis (a Courtly 
Masque^ The Device called) : As it hatn 
been divers times Presented ... by the 
Prince his Servants/ 4to, 1620. By far 
the most elaborate and stxuing of Middle- 
ton’s masques. Like Jonson’s later masques 
it shows a marked approximation to the 
drama. 7. ‘The Sunne in Aries/ for the 
mayoralW of Edward Barkham, 4t(^ 1621. 
8. ‘An Invention performed for the Service 
of. . . E. Barkham, L. Mayor/ at an entertain- 
ment at his house, Easter 162^2], first 
printed by BuUan; manuscript in ‘State 
Papers, Domestic,’ vol. cxxix. 9. ‘ The Tri- 
umphs of Honor and Virtue/ for the mayor- 
alty of Peter Ph>by, 4to, 1622. 10. ‘ The 
Triumphs of Integrity/ for the mayoralty of 
Mirtin Lumley, 4to, 1628. 11. ‘The Tri- 
umphs of Health and Prosperity,’ for the 
mayoralty of Outhbeit HaekeL 4to, 1626. 

Middleton also wrote a lost masque: 
12. ‘ The Mask of Cupid,* performed at Mer- 
ohant Taylors’ Hall, 4 Jan. 1614. He like- 
wise omitributad a speech of sixty lines 
fZeal) to Dekkerb ‘Entertainment to King 
Jamae on his Passage through the City/ 
16Marohl80l. TemnuMxrentertaininente* 
some of which were not nrevioualy printed 
—were published in 1621 under the title, 
‘ Honorabb EntertainaMBls eenmMl'de fhr 
the Seruiee of this Noble dttia. Some of 
wbieh were fashioB’d Ibr tbe BDlartalnment 
cf tbf Mibirief w?# 

Mvie OouBoell mentbe Oeearionef thoir 
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late Eoy all Employment. Inuented by Tho- 
mas Middleton, inmrinted at London by G.E.’ 
A description of the work, which is bdieved 
to be unique, was communicated to the Athe- 
nsBum by its discoTerer, Mr. F. A. Wheeler, 
on .2 Oct. 1886. It was subsequently sold to 
an American collector. 

in.- MisoELLAi^BOTrs Vbbsb.— I*. ‘The 
Wisdome of Solomon Paraphrased, written 
by Thomas Middleton,’ 4to, 1697. The pre- 
liminary address ‘To the Gentlemen Readers’ 
shows singular confidence in the work. 
2*, ‘ Microcynicon : Sixe Snarling Satyres,’ 
8to, 1599. The introductoir stanzas, ‘ Mis 
Defiance to Envy,’ are signed ‘ T. M.,^nt.;’ 
so that, the work being confessed un- 
worthy of him, its authenticity rests on a 
slender basis. The character of the Terse 
ill these two pieces is wholly distinct. It is 
hardly possible to attribute both to the same 
writer. Mr. Swinburne peremptorily rejects 
Middleton’s authorship of either. 

IV. Miscellaneous Pbose. — 1. ‘The 
Blacke Booke,’ 4to, 1604 ; entered on Sta- 
tioners’ Registers 22 March 1604 ; the Pre- 
face signed ‘ T. M.’ Though only signed with 
initials, this and the following piece bear the 
stamp of Middleton far more palpably than 
either of the foregoing. Mr. Fleay assigns all 
the writings signed ‘ T. M.’ to Thomas Mofiat 
fq. T.l a student of physic. 2. ‘ Father Hub- 
bard’s Tales, or The Ant and the Nightingale,’ 
4to, 1604. Another edition, in which the 
second title precedes, and one tale is omitted, 
appeared in the same year. The ‘Address to 
the Reader ’ is signed ‘ T. M.’ Entered on 
Stationers’ Registers 8 J an. 1604. The yirid 
dcetch of a spendthrift heir has many parallels 
in Middleton’s jplays (e.g. Nos. 4 and 6), 
3*. ‘ Sir Robert Bherley , sent Ambassador, m 
the name of the King of Persia, to Sigismund 
the Third, EingofP<3and,’&c.,4to,lS09. The 
dedication is signed ‘ Thomas BGdleton.’ A 
curious pamphlet, consisting mainly of tnns- i 
lations of tne complimentaiy speeches and 
poems lavished upon Sheri^ at the Polish 
court It has some interest as a picture of 
Polish manners. 4*. ‘The Peacemaker: or, 
Great Britoines Blessing,’ 4to, 1618; anony- 
mous, but described in the ‘Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers,* 19 July 1618, as by 
‘Thomas Middleton.’ Iiie dramatist’sautbo^ 
sMp is very doubtful : the style is totally 
unlike his. Mr. Bollen supposes that tlie 
author attempts to psfionate the king ; but 
thsre is no suggsstioii of this except In the 
uefixed addr^ ‘TosUonrTriiedoTingSBd 
Peace embracmgSubjeota,’ nor does the s^k 
f ss embl e that of James. It is highly probame 
that thi% with iiL 1, 2, and It. 8^aie due to 
tome mcvsobsettiu owner or ownsesofMiddk- 


ton’s not uncommon name. Undoubtedly 
genuine, however, were the lost writings 
before named^l. ‘Annales;’ 2 , ‘Middle- 
ton’s Farrago’— wnich are not known to have 
been prints. 

Middleton’s works were never collected in 
his own day. Attention was first recalled 
to him by the discovery of ‘The Witch’ 
printed 1778); but Lamb’s ‘ 8 ^»ecimenB' 
fint disclosed his rare merits, lb 1840 ap- 
peared the admirable collected edition of w 
works by Dyce. This had been Ijinig out of 
print when, in 1886, Mr. A. H. Bulkn pul^ 
lished what will no doubt remain the final 
editioxL in eight volumes. Five of the best 
plays (Nos. 6, 12, 13, 16, 18^ave been sepa- 
rately edited by Havelock jQlis with an in- 
troduction by Mr. A. G. Swinburne in the 
‘ Mermaid Series ’ (1^7). ^ 

The only known portrait of Middleton is 
a rough woodcut prefixed to ‘Two New 
Plays ° (i.e. Nos. 14 and 18), 1657. It is 
reproduced, as an etching, l^BuUen, and 
al^ in the volume of the ‘ Mermaid Series.’ 

[Dyce’s and Bullen’s Memoirs of Middleton, 
prefixed to their editions ; Ward’s Engl. Dram. 
Lit. oh. vi.; Langbaine’s English Dramatick 
Authors, and Oldys’s notes ; Rapp’s Englisehas 
Theater ; Fleay’s fihaksnereana, vol. xii., and 
Bioffmphieal Cnroniele m the English Drama ; 
A. C. Swinburne’s * Middleton’ in Nineteenth 
Century, January 1886, and the * Mermaid ’ seleo- 
tioD alrave namra.] 0. H. H. 

MIDDLETON, Sib THOMAS (1550- 
1631), lord mayor of London. [See Mtddbl- 

TON.J 

MIDDLETON, Sib THOMAS (1686- 
1666), parliamentarian. [See Mydbelion.] 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS FANSHAW 
(1769-1822), bishop of Calcutta, was the 
only son 01 Thomas Middleton, rector of 
Kedleston, Derbyshire, where he was bom 
on 26 Jan. 1769. He entered Christ’s Hos- 
pital on 21 April 1779, and became a‘Greeian.’ 
Amongbis schoolfdlows were 8 . T. Coleoridge 
and Cl^leeLamb, wbodescribeshim ^Ckritfs 
Hospital Five-and~ihirty Yean AgoS as ‘ a 
scbolar and a sentleman in his teens,’ whose 
manner at school was ‘ firm, but mild and 
unassumiiig.’ Middleton was always grate- 
ful to Christ’s Hospital, and shoitfy bsfore 
his deaUi gave a donatloB of 4O0L sad was 
elected a governor of the iastitttriaiL Enter- 
ing Ptabcoke OoIkge,Ouiilxridge, he gradn« 
ated BJL January 1798 as fburth in mEst 
of eenior opUmes. He beeauM M.A. ITHh 
D.O.1806. lnMaiebl708bewasoida^ 
descon by Dr. AntyniaiL bisbop of Tiacbh^ 
and boeame cofuto cd Gainsboragi^ lin- 
oriashifi^ whore Im editsdy and b iMI 
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wrote^ a weekly periodical called ^ The 
Country Spectator/ The first number ap- 
TOazed 9 Oct. 1792, the last on 21 May 1798 
^ozLBTf.fiemmMcenoss^Orte/, ii. 414). 
This penodical — an echo of Addison and 
Steele^ttractad the attention of Dr. John 
Ftetymaiif afchdeacon of Lincoln, and bro- 
ther of Biehop Pretyman,and he made Mid- 
dleton talCtt to his sons, first at Lincoln and 
then at ffonfleh. In 1795 Middleton was 
presented by Dr. Pretyman to the rectoir of 
Taiisor, Northamptonshire, and in 1802 to 
the consolidated rectory of Little and Castle 
Bytham, Lincolnshire. At this time he 
be£[an his well-known work on the Greek 
article, being incited by a controTersv on 
this Bubjecti in which QranTille Sharp, 
Wordsworth, master of Trinity, and CaWm 
Winstanley engaged (1798-1806). The 
Tolume appeared in 1808 as * The Doctrine 
of the Green Article applied to the Criticism 
and the Illustration or the New Testament,’ 
London, 8yo. It was praised in the * Quar- 
terly Bayiew’ (ii. 187 n.) as a learned and 
useful work, and went through fiye editions 
(2nd edit. 1828, by Professor James Scbole- 
neld : drd edit. 1833. by H. J. Bose; 1841, 
1868). In 1809 Middleton obtained a pre- 
bendal stall at Lincoln, and in 1811 ex- 
changed Tansor and Bytham for the vicarage 
of St. Pancras, London, and the rectory of 
Puttenham. Hertfordshire. In 1812 he be- 
came archdeacon of Huntingdon. On his 
removal to London in 1811 he undertook the 
editorship of the * British Critic’ (new series), 
and took an active part in the proceedings 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ing. He endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to 
raise funds for a new church m St, Pancras 
parish. 

The act of 1813 which renewed the charter 
of the East India Company erected their 
territories into one vast diocese, with a bishop 
(of Calcutta) and three archdeacons. The 
number of Anglican clersy in India was veir 
small. The bishopric, Uie salary of which 
was 6,(K)0I., was oSeriM to Midoleton. He 
was oonsecrated at Lambeth Fdaoe on 8 May 
1814, and reached Oaleutta on 28 Nov. 1814. 
Difioulties had been prophesied with the 
naUvea on religious groun^ but the Mshop's 
arrival and aul^uent viaitationsereated no 
alms or diaturbanoa. He found the Bible 
Sooii^ embUihed at Calcutta, but declined 
an inflation to join it. He 1 m a difficulty 
(1616) with the prsabyteiian miniateis who 
were maintained by the oouit of direotois of 
the Eaal India Oompany. la 1816 he oiga- 
nised the Vriw Selml aM the Orphan School 
it OalentU, and in May of the aaae year 
•OnMM m QlOOMa OOMfllltW 01 IM ooei«^ 


for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a so- 
ciety which, when he left England, bad 
placed 1,000/. at his disposal in furtherance 
of its views. On 18 Dec. 1816 he left Cal- 
cutta to make his primary visitation, attended 
by a party of about 450 people. The whole 
journey was one of about five thousand miles. 
He had an interview with the nabob of the 
Carnatic at Madras, traversed Southern India, 
visited Bomb^, Goa, Ceylon, and the Syrian 
Christians at Cochin. During this visitation, 
which ended in 1816^ the mshop made no 
heathen converts. His view, fre<mently ex- 
pressed, was that the ' fabric of idolatry ’ in 
India would never be shaken merely by the 
preaching of missionaries. H^ trusted rather 
to the general diffusion of knowledge and the 
arts to pave the wav for Christiamty. Tfie 
first duty of the Ajiglican church was to 
bring the European iu^bitants under its in- 
fluence, and to set up a high standard of 
moral and religious life. About September 
1820 the bishop’s house was struck by light- 
ning while the family was at dinner, but no 
one was injured {India Gazette^ quoted in 
SelectWMfrom the Asiatic Journal^ i-xxviii. 
399 ). 

On 16 Dec. 1820 Middleton laid the founda- 
tion-stone of Bishop’s Mission College, on a 
site w ithin three miles of Calcutta. The esta- 
blishment of this college was the bishop’s 
I favourite scheme. The institution was to 
consist of a principal and professors, and of 
students who were afterwards to be provided 
for as missionaries and schoolmasters in 
India. On 19 April 1821 the bishop again 
visited Cochin to ascertain the condition of 
the Syrian church there, and in December 
held nis third visitation at Calcutta. He 
died on 8 July 1822 of a fever, in the fifty- 
fourth year ot hb age and the ninth of hb 
episcopate. He was buried in Calcutta Ca- 
thedral. 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, to which he left 600/. and five hun- 
dred volumes firom hb libr^, joined the 
Society for Promoting Christian knowledge 
in subscribing for a monument to him m 
the nave of St Paul’s CatbedraL Thb 
memorial — a marble group by J. G. Lough 
— rsprsoents Bishop Middleton blessing two 
Indian children kneeling before him. In 
accordance with Middleton's will all hb 
writings in minuscript wers destroyed, in- 
dud^ a memoir on the Syrian ohureh. 
'While in Indb he eolleeted Byriae manu* 
eoripta and learnt Hindustani, but gave op 
the stndly of Greek. Hb ^Semone and 
Ohame * were pnblbhed, with a nemour, in 
1884 hr Archdeacon Boongr. Middleton 
was a bllow of the Royal Soeie^ (eleoled 
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1814) and a vice-president of the Asiatic 
Society (1816). 

A portrait of Middleton in his robes, en- 
gray^ by T. A Dean, forms the frontispiece 
to toL 1 . of the ' Life of T. F. Middleton,* 
London, 1881, 8 vo, by his friend the Rev. 
'C. W. lie Bas. Middleton was a man of 
handsome and vigorous appearance; his voice 
was dear and sonorous, and his preaching 
impressive. Eaye ( ChrUtianziy in India^ pp. 
31^14) calls him ' a cold and stately forma- 
list * who had ^ an overweening sense of the 
dignity of the ej^iscopal office,’ though he 
admits that the bishop was not actuated by 
personal vanity, and that the externals of 
religion had been too much neglected in India 
before his arrival. Other friends of Middle- 
ton found him stiff and proud in his manner 
^Mozlet, ReminiacenceSf voL ii. Addenda), 
though, as Oharles Lamb expressed it, the 
^regni no vitas’ — the new and imperfectly 
defined position of the first AngUoan bishop 
of India^pwhaps justified his ^h carriage. 
As an organiser he was cautious, able, and 
active, and his successor, Reginald Heber 
^ indebted to him. Some 
avourite common-sense maxims of Middle- 
ton’s are collected in the * Life ’ by Le Bas, 
i. 60, 61. 

Middleton married in 1797 Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of John Maddison of Alving- 
ham, Lincolnshire. His wife survived him, 
but there were no children of the marriage. 

[Life of Middleton by Le Bas ; Notes and Queries, 
8tD ser. V. 285 ; authorities cited.] W. W. 

MIDDLETON, WILLIAM of (d. 1261), 
Franciscan. [See Meuton.] 

MIDDLETON or MYDDYLTON, 
WILLIAM (A, 1541-1647), printer, workea 
at the sign ox the George, next to St. Dun- 
stan’s Church in Fleet Street, London. He 
succeeded to the press which had belonged 
successively to Richard Pynson [q.v.jana to 
Robert Redman [q. v.l and which had been 
carried on after the death of the latter, in 
October 1640, by his widow, Elizabeth Picker- 
ing, until her marriage with Ralph Chol- 
mondeley in 1541. Wn his predecessors, 
Middleton confined himself almost entirely 
to the production of learned works. The 
earliest dated books which issued from his 
mess were Richard Whitfbrde’s ^Dyuers holy 
mstrucjons and teachynges very necessaiye 
for the helth of mannas soule,’ and th» 
^Pemtilis TVactatus’ of John Perkins, a 
law book in Nonnan-Freneh, both printed 
in 1541. About 1543 be pciated m fSoUo 
*Tbe great boke of statutes ofileyiijng all 
tbs statutes made in the parljamentes from 
the iMgynnynge of the fyiat yeio of the 


raigne of kynge Edwards the thyrde tyll 
the begynnyng of the xxxiiii yere of . . . 
Img Henry we viii,’ as far as the end of 
the twenty-first year of Henry Yin, the 
volume b^g completed with the acts of 
the subsequent sessiblul printed annually by 
the king’s printer, Bermioh, ^Mony other 
law books issued from bis pjfc including 
‘The greate abbiydgem 6 nt.<iw 7 * sta- 
tutes of Engl&de,^ 1642, Qarmain’s 
‘ Dialogues in English betwsw ^ Ddctor of 
Divinity and a Student in thsiiiws of Eng- 
land,’ 1648, ‘ Carta Feodi,’ 15^ * Returns 
Brevium,’ 1643, Littleton’s ‘Teuures.’ 1544, 
‘Natura Brevium,’ 1644, ‘ Manner 01 Keep- 
ing a Court Baron,’ 1644f ‘Institutions of 
the Laws of England,’ 1544uiid 1647, ‘ Office 
of Sheriffs,’ 16w, and the Book for a Jus- 
tice of Peace,’ and two emtions of Sir An- 
thony Fitzherbert’s ‘Bopk of Surveying,’ 
without date. He printed also some medical 
books, among which were the ‘ Treasure of 
Poor Men,’ 1648, ‘ The Seeing of Urines,’ 
1644, an ‘ Herbal,’ 1646, Carey’s ‘ Hammer 
for the Stone,’ 1 ^ 6 , Horde’s ‘Breviary of 
Health,’ 1647, and Moulton's ‘Mirror or 
Glass of Health,’ undated. Among miscel- 
laneous works his chief productions were 
the ‘ Chronycleof Yeres,’ 1644, Robert Whit- 
tington’s translation of the three treatises of 
Seneca, ‘The Form and Rule of Honest 
Living,’ 1546, ‘ The Mirror or Glass of Man- 
ners,’ 1647, and ‘Reme^et agaynst all 
casuall chaunces,’ 1647, Richard Smythe’s 
‘Defence of the Mass,’ 1647, Erasmus’s 
‘Flores Sententiarum,’ 1547, and iEsop’s 
‘ Fables,’ Taverner’s ‘ Garden of Wisdom,’ 
Gosyn^ll’s ‘Praise of all Women,’ and 
John Haywood’s ‘ Fours PP.,’ without date. 
He also reprinted twice in folio the first 
volume of I^DSon’s edition of Lord Berners’s 
translation of Froissart’s ‘Chronicles,’ but 
both of his editions are undated. 

Middleton used two devices. The smaller 
consists of a shield bearing a rebus on his 
name, with supporters. The larger, of which 
there are three sizes, has the shield with the 
rebus hanging from a tree, and supported 
by two no^eacript male and frmale 
having at their a scrolL which, m the 
smalleet of the three demee, heare the 
printer’e name. Henry Middlkon [q. v.l 
wee mobablv his eon. 

[Amei^i Typogr. Antiq. ed. IKhdln, 1810-19, 
iii. 647-54J £. £. 0. 

MIDDLETON, WILLIAM (1666 
1681), Welsh poet and seaman. [Bee 
MTnnnuoif.l 

mDPLKEDH, WILUAM ( 4 . 1«U), 
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lege, Cambridge, In October 1567, proceeded Spy ’ eeemB more probably identical with an- 
B.A. in 1670-4, and was elected a fellow of other Robert Midgeley (son of Samuel Midge- 
his college 28 June 1672 (Suable, qf ley) who, bom at Adel, near Leeds, was 
Queemf €hlUgetjg>- 824<-81). The president admitted a sizar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
and fellows in 1674 denied him permission bridge, 27 June 1671, aged 16, proceeded M.B. 
to proceed to the degree of M.A. at Cam- in 1676 and M.D. in 1687, and was admitted 
biicige, and he consequmtly took that degree ^2 Dec. 1687) a candidate of the College of 
at Oxford. But his title to it was not re- Physicians. He resided in the parish of Das- 
cc^ised by his Oambric^e colleagues, and sishaw, London, and was licenser of the press 
he was deprived of his fellowship in July in 1686 and subsequent years. He died on 
1675, for not having commenced M. A. within 16 Oct. 1728. Midgley married twice ; first, 
the period prescribe by the college statutes. Isabella, daughter of George Neale, M.D., 
On appealing to Lord Burghley, chancellor of Leeds (died 17 Feb. 1706-7 and buried in 
of the university, he was restored to his fel- the parish church, Leeds) ; secondly, Muy, 
lowship, but not to his seniority (Zans- daughter of Admiral Sir John Cox. His 
downe MS. 20, art. 76). He was incorporated nephew Robert Midgley (1684-1 761 ), son of 
M.A at Cambridge in 1676, proceeded B.D. the Rev. Joseph Mumey of Thirsk, York- 
in 1682, and vacated his fellowship in or shire (B.A. Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 1703, 
about 1600. For many years he held the M.A. m 1733), was master for fifty-three 
rectory of Hardwick, Cambridgeshire. It years of Coxwold free school, and author of 
seems that he was elected master of Corous the * Compendious Schoolmaster,’ to which 
Ohristi College, Cambridge, at the end of his portrait is prefixed. He died on 24 May 
the reign of Mizabeth. in the room of Dr. 1761, and has a monument in Husthwaite 
Thomas J egon [q. v.], or whom the queen dis- Church (Nichols, Lit. Illustrations, i. 767-9 ; 
^proved, but on the accession of King James Oent. Mag. 1761; Bbomlet, Cat, of Por^ 
Jegon was restored, although Middleton traits), 

mi^e a fruitless attempt to retain possession For the English version of * Plutarch’s 
(CooPEB, Athems Cantabr. ii. 446). Middle- Morals* (London, 1684-1704, 8vo) Midgley 
ton died on 14 June 1613. and was buried in translated the treatise on the cessation of 
Hardwick churchyard, where a monument, orades and Plutarch’s letter of consolation 
with an English inscription, was erected to to his wife. In 1687 he published ^ A New 
his memory {Addit, MS. 5823, f. 180). Treatise of Natural Philosophy, freed from 

Middleton’s only known work, although the Intricacies of the Schools, adorned with 
he is said to have written others, is * Papisto many curious Experiments, both Medicinal 
Mastix,or the Protestants Religion defended, and Chymical, as also with several Observa- 
Shewing briefeley when the great compound tions useful for the Health of the Body ’ 
heresie of Poperie first springe ; how it grew (London, 12mq). The same year he edibM 
peace by peeoe till Antichrist was disclosed ; * The History 01 the War of Cyprus’ (a trans- 
.... and when it shall be cut down and lation of Antonio Maria Graziani’s Latin his- 
withered,’ London, 1606, 4to. It is dedicated tory of the conquest of Cyprus by the Turks), 
to Dr. Hunmhrey Tendall, master, and to the In 1689 he published a tract entitled * Popeiy 
fellows of Queens’ CoUc^ The work has Banished. With an Account of their fnoj 
the secondary title ; * A Briefs Answers to a base Cheats, especially makinff the Word oi 
1‘opish Dialogue between two Gentlemen; God of no effect,’ Edinburgh, Jto. The* Key 
the one a Papist, the other a Protestant.' to Hudabris,’ published by L’Estenge in 

[Add5t.lI8.M7«.f.l08; Blondldd'. OoUmC IS,*’, “ derived from 

CaaUbr. p 18; Heywood and Wright’s Univ. , • i.- o j « 

T»e^tm-»*,»*e;Pry»ii.’.TriJefA*Bhbi. . But Mi^ey m rmembered ee U»e 
ebopL.ud.pp.4S>^l ;Cel.of8teUFep«.(DDm. V • 

EUt. 10OS-IO), p. a ; TuMr'eBibl. Brit. p. 684 ; Turkieh Spy, who liv’d five end for^ veaie 
Wood’. AUmb* Ome. (BUm). L 819.] T. a • • • at Ferie: nving en Aooount ... of the 

most ffemarlcMle transacrions of Eurone . . • 

MIDQLBY, ROBERT, M.D. (1666 P- ih>m 1687 to 1682 ’ (Londim, 1687-^Tvol^ 
1728), alleged antho^ of the 'Turkish 8py,' 8vo; 26th ediu 1770), the oompoaition of the 
has bM doubtfully identified with a eon cJ giea^ part of whioh ie, on veij pieouione 
Ralph Hidgiev uf Bieiehigh in ths West grounde, aacribed to him byHaUan (Lit qf 
Rid^f of YofWiife»bjFriuMee,di^^ 1880, iv. 654). ICinMaul^iaaeftod 

George Bumieloii of rottor Newton in the that Mr fisthar, Rogw Maid^ wraU 
aameriding. TysaaaBtboniinl668»fiedtt- the6iettwo(^best)voluuMi; Dontonybe 
ited Be A al Si. John'e OoUege» Oauifitul^ his 'Life and Errors,* leaerts that the grei^ 
inl676i. Tlmal^adeulhoroflhe*TuMeh port ef iIm wm wiilieniij one 
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Saiilt,at two ffiiineaa a sheet, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. M^lej, while elsewhere he in- 
fiinaates that William Bradshaw [q. y.] was 
the real writer. Midgley certainly owned 
the copyright of the work previously to 
.27 Dec. 1693 (Nichols, Lit. Aneed. i. 418) ; 
and. that he acquired it as, at least, joint 
author is a view in which Hallam has re- 
ceived vigorous sujmort. But the theory 
that Mi<^ey and Bradshaw supplemented 
and continued Manley, though the one gene- 
rally held during the eighteenth century, will 
not suffer investigation (cf. Warton*s note to 
Ptipet and * A Letter from W. Bishop to Dr. 
Gharlett on the “ Turkish Spy,** * in Aubbet’s 
Bodleian Letters^ i. 22S). 

In 1684 a Genoese named Giovanni Paolo 
^Marana published at Paris a small volume 
in French entitled the ‘Espion Turc.* A 
second volume followed in 1685, a third in 
1686, and a fourth at Amsterdam in 1688. 
The substance of these four volumes appeared 
in English in the first volume of themmiliar 
<Tur&h Spy* in 1687. It is practically 
certain, therefore, that the first volume of the 
* Letters * was composed, not by Manley, but 
by Marana, and it is at least very probable 
tmit the Italian was the author or the re- 
mainder of the work. This theory, which 
affords a solution to a perplexed question, has 
been ably reconciled by Bolton Comev (in 
the ' Gentleman’s Magazine * for 1841) not 
only with Midgley’s possession of the copy- 
right, but with the tact that the last seven 
vmumes appeared first in English and at 
London. Marana, Comey contends, met with 
obstacles to publication in France. In Hol- 
land, to the freer press of which country he 
had recourse, his work was held in Lttle 
esteem. Rhodes, the publisher of the popular 
English translation of the first volumes, was 
in fluent communication with Holland, 
and may well have purchased the inedited 
manuscript of the last seven volumes. Midg- 
ley, it is suggested, advanced the purchase- 
money and so obtained the copyright. He 
employed his ^ optative ' Bradshaw on the 
translation, which he very slightly edited. 

The chi^ permanent interest of the once 
popular * Letters * is derived firom the fact 
that they inaugurated a new species of lite- 
rary compositiim. The similar idea of a de- 
scription of BMiand as if by a fbreigner was 
suggested by Arift as a gm and original 
ooiein the* Journal toStella,’ and was utuiaed 
by Ned Ward and hj many sneeessofi, but 
Itoteaqaieu’a * Lettns PerMoes * (17^) is 
the best clsasicel example. Many subsequent 
writers, induding Omriaa Lamo, have been 
nBtoobligationitolbe*lattaBi*(iyeto>awd 
OMriM. lataar. LB84, M aer. v« 960^ Mi 


ser. xii. 868; DIsbasu, Cfuriositiei, 1840, pp. 
186-7; OiBBEB,i4twof«e Poets, 1763, iv. 4; 
Oent Mag. 1840 and 1841 passim ; Brit. 
Mm. Cat. under ^ Muhammad, the Turkish 
Spy * pseud.) 

[Thore8by*s Ducat. Laod. ed. Whitaker, ii. 28, 
48; Munk*B ColL of Phys. i. 476; Diary of Abra- 
ham de la Pryme (Surtees 8^), liv. 26, 213; 
Gent. Mag. 1840 pt ii. pp. 142, 260, 874, 466, 
1841 pt i. p. 161 ; Notes and Queries, 5fii ser. 
xii. 868; BosweU*s Johnson, ed. Birkbeek Hill, 
iv. 200 ; Dunton’s Life and Eirors, ii. 241, 860 ; 
Nichols's lit Anecd. i. 413-14, 704, ir. 72; of. 
Bupm BnAnsHaw, Whjjam (ft. 1700), and 
L'Estbamqb, Sib Roobb, versus finem.] 

J. M. B. 

MIDLETON, first Viscount (1660?- 
1728), lord chancellor of Irelana. [See 
Bbobbick, Alan.] 

MIDNIGHT (MART), pseudonym of 
Nbwbbbt, John, q. v., and Smabt, Ghbib- 
tOphbb, q. V.] 

MIEGE, GUT (1644-1718 P), miscel- 
laneous writer, bom m 1644, was a native of 
Lausanne. He was educated at the school 
in that town, and becamean * academist ’about 
1658. After studying philosophy for over 
two years, he left Switzerland in Janua^ 
1660-1, and arriving in London in the fol- 
lowing March, was witness of the coronation 
of Gharles II on 23 April. For two years he 
served the household of the Earl of Elgin. 
He then obtained thepost of under-secretary 

g L June 1668) to Gnarles Howard, earl of 
rlisle fq- ▼>]» ambassador-extraordinary to 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. He was ab- 
sent with the embassy from July 1668 till 
January 1664-5. Frm the following April 
till 1668 he travelled in France at his own 
expense, and while abroad prepared for the 

B from notea taken at the time, * The 
ion of the Three Embasaies,’ published 
anonymouslv in London in 1669^ with the 
consent of the Earl of Carlisle. This appeared 
alio in French in Rouen, 1669; Amsterdam 
and Rouen, 1670; Amsterdam, 1672, 1700; 
and, with a prefrew by Prince Galitsen, Paris, 
1867 ; a German emtiem waa published at 
Frankfort and Lotpm in 1701. Acondensed 
version of the Rnyisn edition was printed in 
Harris’e * Navigantium Bibliotheea^ I^ondon, 
1706, ii 177-218, and the account of the earTa 
reoeptioB in Moscow (in an abridged form) 
in Dumont and Roussel’s ^ Corps XJntvenel 
Dipkmmtiqne,* Suppl v. 648-9 (Cemmoniil 
PiplomsMoe, voL k) 
in 1078 kiage was living in Fbatonfltt^ 
Leioaater *i-if***j^ the FiraMii hoi- 

gunge end geography; A Isbetfl known Ilf 
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This lie flrat published in London in 1691 (2nd 
edit 1698; 8rd edit. 1699; 4th edit. 1701 ; 5th 
edit. 1703 and 1706 ; 6th edit 1706). Miege 
supplied geogr^hi(^ descriptions of Eng- 
Itna, accounts of the inhabitants^ ffoyemment, 
religion, courts of justice, &c.|Witii lists of the 
officers of church and state. The geomphi- 
cal portion was fuller than Ohamber&yne’s, 
but the arrai^mentof subjects inferior, ana 
the lists of officers less accurate. A supple- 
ment to 'The New State,* containing an 
accurate description of North Britain with 
the Northern and Western Isles, was dated 
1709. After the union of Enghuid and Scot- 
land the work was enlarged, and the title 
altered to ' The Present State of Great 
Britain^’ London, Ist edit. 1707 ; 2nd edit. 
1711 (including a description of Ireland) ; 
8rd emt. 1715 ; 4th edit. 1717 ; 5th edit. 
1728 ; 6th edit. 1728; 7th edit. 1781; 8th 
edit. 1787 ; 9th edit. 1742 ; 10th edit. 
1745: 11th edit. 1748. A French transla- 
tion, ' L'Etat present de la Grande Bretagneu* 
was published at Amsterdam in 1708 (cr. 
Journal du Spoeons, 1709, n. 801), and a 
German one. by J. B. Heinzelmann, ' Geiat- 
und weltlicW Staat yon Grosa-Britannien 
und Irrland,’ at Leipiiff in 1718. John 
Ohamberlayne [q. t.], who after his father*s 
death in 1703 continued the publication of 
the ' Anfflin Notitia,’ attackea Miege (pre- 
face to 2lBt edit. 1704) as the plagiarist of 
his father's work. Miege, who was a de- 
moted adherent of the house of Hanover, and 
moreover resented Ohamberlayne’s slights on 
the dissenteie, defended himself in a pam- 
phlet, ' Utrum Horum P ’ in the following 
year. Here he assigns political motives for 
the appearance of his l^k, and points out 


don, 1688. 7. ' A Short Dictionuy, English 
and French . . . French and English/ London, 
1684 ; 8rd edit. 1690 ; the Hague, 1691 ; 6th 
edit. 1701, 1703 ; Botterdam, 1728(a different 
work from the dictionary of 1677). 8. ^Nou- 
velle M6thode pour apprendre I’Anglais/ 
London, 1685 ; reissued in ' Grammaire An- 
fflaise-hran^aise, pu Miege et Bover,’ Paris, 
1767. 9. ' Nouvelle^omenclaturelmn^aise et 
Anglaise,’ London, 1685 (also published with 
the preceding) ; and reissued in ' The Great 
French Dictionary,* pt. i., London, 1688. 
10. 'The Grounds of the French Tongue,* 
London, 1687 ; reissued in 'The Great French 
Dictionary,* pt. ii., London, 1688. 11. ' The 
Great French Dictionary,’ London, 1688, a 
considerable portion 01 which was after- 
wards incorporated into Boyer’s dictionaries,. 
12. 'The English Grammar,’ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1691. 18. 'A Complete History of the 
late Revolution ’ (anon.), London, 1691. 
14. ' Miscellanea, or a Choice Collection of 
Wise and Ingenious Sayings,’ London, 1694, 
reissued under the title of 'Delight and Pas- 
time,* London, 1697. 

He also published ' An Historical Map of 
the Monarch of England, with their several 
Effigies,* 'which,* he states, 'has been imi- 
tated since,’ and contributed largdy to the 
English edition of Moreri’s ' Great Historical, 
Geographical, and Poetical Dictionary,* Lon- 
don, 1694. 

He translated into French, Gumble’s ' La 
Vie du G6n6ral Monk,* London, 1672, ' Nou- 
velles Experiences . . . sur VEau de Mer des- 
saiee, Buivant le secret du Sieur Fiugrald,* 
1684, and 'Additions au Trait4 de I’Eau de 
Mer douce . . . avec la lettre de Mr. Boyle,* 
from Nehemiah Grew [q. v.] ; and from 
French into English, ' The Ancient Sea Laws 
of Oleron, Wisby, and the Hanse Towns,’ 
which was publi^ed in Malynes’s ' Consue- 


sul^eot matter in which ho claims the priority . tudo vel Lex Mercatoria,* London, 1686, 
of publication. The edition of 17i8 was ■ — * “ - ■ - 

the last bearing Miege’s name, and be pro- 
bably died in that year; those of 1745 and 
1748 were profhssray oontinuations by B. 

Bolton. 

His other published works indade : 1. * A 
New Dietionary, French and English, with 


[Misgo’s Utrum Horum ? passim ; Bedi- 
mann's Littsratur der altarsn Reisebeachrai- 
bungen, ii. 204^ ; Stiiek*s Land nnd Beise- 
bsBonrribun^. p. 62 ; Boneber da la Rieharda- 
rie's Bibl. Uni?, das Voyngea, i. 408 ; Addong's 
Raisendan in Russland. ii. 836 ; Mainan's Var- 
glaiokarung das iUtani und nauam Ruaslands, i. 


another. English and French,’ London, 1677. i 20 j Marvdl a Poems, ad, Oro^ xriii.; Notes 
8. *A N.W Franoli anunmu. or . New 

UMhod for Lomliiff of Um FWobTongro*/ ***|.*’ *}* 

1A7A. urn? n «A aV ^ Ambasasdas; Nieholss Lit. 

, Wa, i^. 7lJ Haditt’sCollactionsand Notaa. 

• , . taicen out or uot- < _ oaa ....i n.-ui 


Berbaroui Frenoh 
grave'a DielkMiaiy, with aome Additiona,’ 
London, 1679. i. 'A Now Cosmompbv, or 
Snrveyof the Whole World,* Lonoon, 1689. 
6* piiaenl de rfiurope; aoivent 

%m Gaaetles et aattee Avk,* Idmdon, 1682. 
e* * rU Fmssnt State of 


1876, p. 290, and Bibl Ooll. and Kotaa, Srd ser. 
BupiA 1889, p 68; Watt’a BihL Brit.; Durey 
da Noinrilla'e TWbla Alphabetique ; F^Boy, 
80Aug.tal Sept. 1698; BodL Lite. OsL; Oat ot 
Iiihr.orTriB.OQll. Debt. ; Qit oTLibr. cf Ineorp. 
Lav 80c.; KaTSM^a BeehwLssisen; hdbrmstba 
from Arlhir Inria Dsesnt, ssq.] & P. 
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MIEBS, JOHN (1769-1879), ewineer 
ttnd botanist, was bom in London 26 Au^. 
1789. His early years were spent in busi- 
ness with his father, John Miers, a jeweller 
and miniaturist, a good miniature of Hobert 
3 unis by whom is extant ; but he devoted 
mu(^ attention to mineralogy and chemistry, 
and hisfint contributions to science were tbr^ 
pa^rs, published in Thomson’s * Annals of 
rlmosopl^,’ in 1814, on the composition of 
azote. In 18 I 8 Lord Oochrane invited Miers to 
join him in developing the copper and other 
mineral resources of Chile, and they accord- 
ingly sent out a large quantity of machinery; 
and, in 1819, accompanied 'W his newly- 
wedded wife, Miers sailed for Buenos Avres. 
He crossed the Pampas and the Cordilleras 
^nto Chile, and there devoted his attention to 
natural history. He made important obser- 
vations on the ^ologv of the Cordilleras, on 
earthquakes and on the rising of the coast- 
line, and collected birds, insects, and plants. 
Though not a trained botanist, by careful 
dissection and accurate drawing, he amassed 
at tins time much material for his future! 
work. In 1825 he visited England for a few 
months, made the acquaintance of Robert! 
Brown and John Lindley, and be^an the 
scientific study of botany. During this visit 
he also prepaid his first independent work, 

^ Travels in Chile and La Plata.’ After again 
crossing South America he settled for some 
years at Buenos Ayres, where he erected a 
mint for the government, and then removed 
to Rio, where he did the same for the Bra- 
zilian government, andpractised for seven 
vears as an engineer. Ite returned to Eng- 
land in 1888, settled in London, and devotM 
himself to working out his botanical ma^ 
rials. He was elected a fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society in 1839, and in 1841 published 
in its * Transactions ’ the first of nearly 
eighty papers, dealing mainly with the de- 
scription of South American plants. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal ^iety in 1843, 
and served as a juror in the Brazilian section 
of the International Exhibition of 1862, for 
which, and other services to Brazil, he was 
made grand cross of the order of the Rose. 
Miers %ed, 17 Oct. 1879, at Addison Road, 
Kensington. He bequeathed his fine herba- 
rium m over twenty thousand specimens, to- 
gether with his voluminous notes and num^ 
rous drawings^ to the British Museum, his 
duplicates having been previously presented 
to the Kew herbmum. A lithograi^ por- 
trait of Mien is prefixed to the detailed me- 
moir of him Yfj Mr. W. Carmthen in the 
^Journal of Boteny’ forl880,andacblooied 
photoeraph is preserved at the rooms of 
the llniwian Soeistj. lindley ded i cat ed to 


him the genus Miersia, a Chilian group of 
plants. 

Besides the * Travels in Chile and La 
Plata,’ 2 vols. 1825, Miers’s chief works are 
the reissue of his various botanical papers, 
which were in quarto form, and were mostly 
illustrated by lithographs made by himself 
from his own drawings. Of these there are 
six volumes, viz.: 'Illustrations of South 
American Plants,’ vol. i. 1850, vol. ii. 1857 ; 
'Contributions to Botany,’ vol. i. 1861, vol. ii. 
1869, and vol. iii., containing his monograph 
of the order ' Menispermacen,’ perhaps his 
most important work, 1871; and 'Apocy- 
nacesB of South America/ 1878. Among 
these pacers, in addition to monographs of 
many orders and genera, are some dealing 
with the structure of the seed and its im- 
portance in classification, which are of gene- 
ral botanical interest. In the ' Professional 
Papers of the Royal Engineers,’ vol. v. (1842), 
is a 'Description of the Machinery employed 
in Deptford Dockyard for spinning llemp 
and manufacturing Ropes,’ by Miers, illus- 
trated by seventeen double-page quarto plates 
of the machinery. 

[Journal of Botany, 1 880, pp. 88-6 ; Royal 
Society’s Catalogue or Scientific Papers, iv. 382, 
viii. 402.] O. 8. B. 


MILBANKE, MARK (1726 P- 1805), 
admiral, was the third son of Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, fourth baronet, of Halnaby, York- 
shire, by his second wife, Anne, daughter of 
Edward Delavall of South Disslngton in 
Northumberland. Sir Ralph’s grandfather, 
Sir Mark Milbanke (d. 1680), had been 
created a baronet by a patent, dated 7 Aug. 
1061, as a reward tor the seasonable loans 
furnished to Charles II when at Breda by 
his father, Mark (1603-1677), mayor of New- 
castle in 1668 and 1672^ and a prosperous 
merchant there. The family, emigrants from 
Scotland in the reign of Elizaoeth, were 
distingnished locally in Northumberland 
during the eighteenth century (notes kindly 
supplied by Miss Bertha PozW). Mark's 
eldest brother, Ralph, fifth hart. (d. 1798), 
was grandfather of Anne Isabella Milbanke, 
who in 1815 married Lord Byron the poet. 

Milbanke entered the navy in February 
1786-7 as a scholar in the academy at Poits- 
mouth, where he remidned nearly three years. 
He afterwards served in the TubiOT, in the 
Romney with Captain Thomas Gisnvilla 
[q. v.T, and in the Prinoees Marr with Captain 
Thomas Smith [q-v.] On 22 March 1748-4 
he peased hisexaminraonybeii^wppi^ 
aceordingto Wa certificate, more thantwsnw. 
As hisfhtheris fiat wifediM In October 1721 
(.ddA Jf A 24121, £ 0i)t ua Mark WM the 
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third son of the second wife, he can scarcely 
have been mudb above eighteen at the time. 
On 20 April 1744 he was promoted to be 
Uentenaat of the Anglesea, and in December 
was appointed to the Royal Sovereim. On 
18 Sept. 1746 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Serpent sloop, and on 21 
1748 was posted to the Inverness frigate, ft 
was for rank only, and during the peace he 
was on half-pay. 

In 1766 he commanded the Romney, and 
in July 1766 was appointed to the Guernsey 
of 60 guns, in whicn in 1768 he went out to 
the MMiterranean. In the summer of 1769 
he was sent on a mission to the emperor of 
Morocco, the Guernsey being left under the 
command of the first lieutenant. He was 
thus absent from his ship in the action off 
Lagos on 20 Aug. He continued in the 
Guernsey till the peace in 1763, and then 
went on half-pay. in 1776-6 he commanded 
the Barfieur, guard-ship at Portsmouth ; in 
1777-8 the Princess Rsyal, and afterwards 
the Namur, till his promotion to the rank of 
rear-admiral of the white on 10 March 1779 ; 
one of bis last important duties as captain was 
tosit on thecourt-martial on Admiral Keppel. 
During the following jears he occasionuly 
acted as commander-in-chief at Plymouth, 
in the room of Lord Shuldham (Ohabnoox, 
V. 608, vi. 82 ; Barrow, of Earl How, 
p. 189). On 26 Sept. 1780 he was advanced 
to be vice-admiral of the blue, and in the 
spring of 1782 was appointed to a command 
in the flpnmd fleet under Lord Howe, with 
whom he took part in the demonstration in 
the North Sea, and afterwards in the relief 
of Gibraltar, and the rencounter off Gape 
Spartel [see Howr, Uighard, Earl]. From 
17^ to 1786 he was port-admiral at Ply- 
mouth, and during the jom 1790-1-2 was 
commander-in-chief at Newfoundland. On 
1 Feb. 1798 he was promoted to the rank of 
admiral, but had no active command during 
the war. From 14 Sept. 1790 to 24 March 
1803 be was commanaer-in*«hief at Ports- 
mouth. He dded on 10 June 1805. He 
married Miss Mary Webber, and by her had 
a son Ralph, a oaptain in the navv, who re- 
tired from the active list in 1804, and died 
21 Nov. 1828, and two daughteie, of whom 
the youngest married William HusUsian 
h-T?) 

rOharnoflk'sBiog. Na?. vi. 31 ; oAeial kUen 
SM othiv dosameau in the PebUe Beeord 
Oflke.] J. X. L. 

HILBOURir, JOHN (JL 1773-1700), 
MvtreitHpimtar,waea|m FVanmeOotee, 
RA. HewiaawarditfaimallpMiiuiaby 
the floekly of Arte In 1781, and aihihited 


crayon portraits at the Royal Academy in 
1772, 1778, and 1774. Two fancy subjects, 
* Courtship ’ and * Matrimony,’ engraved by 
T. Gkugam from pictures by Milbourn, were 
published in 1789. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Royal Academy 
Catalogues ; Premiums offered by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, ftc., 1764.] 

P. M. O'D. 

MHiBOURNE, LUKE (1622-1668), 
mected nonconformist divine, was born at 
I^i^hborough, Leicestershire, and b^tised 
on St. Luke’s day, 18 Oct. 1622. Ha was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and graduated M.A. in 1646. He was or- 
dain^ by Matthew Wren, bishop of Ely, 
and first settled at Xing’s Lynn, either as 
curate or schoolmaster. Thence he removed 
to the perpetual curacy of Honiley, War- 
wickshire. Being a royaHst, he was exposed 
to much molestation from Cromwell’s troops, 
but found a retreat at Kenilworth Castle, 
held (1046-60) by Cromwell’s officers. His 
plain speaking on the subject of the execution 
of Charles I nearly cost him imprisonment. 
He kept, for the rest of his life, an annual 
fast on SO Jan. On the resignation of 
Ephraim Hewet, or Huit, who went to 
America, he succeeded him, apparently in 
1660, in the donative of Wroi^ll (then a 
hamlet in the parish of Honiley). It was in 
the gift of the Burgoyne famuv and worth 
6/. 18s. 4d. per annum, but made up to 40/. 
As he could not subscribe the engagement 
recognising a non-monarohical government 
(to be taken by 28 March 1660), ne expected 
to have to leave his place, but * was over- 
looked.’ He hsd taken the covenant, and 
his name occurs as Myllbourne in a list of 
members of the Kenilworth presbyterian 
classis in 1668. On the passing of the Uni- 
formity Act (1662), he wss ejected for non- 
conformity. He retfred to Coventry, and 
tried to support himself by a school, and by 
taking bosraers for the grammar school, but 
the autboritiee interfeiM with him. He 
wee compelled to leave Coventry, bei^ a 
oomrate town, by the operation 01 theHve 
Mifee Act, which came into force on 26 March 
1868. He removed to Newington Green, 
where his wife kept a echooL lie died in 
1068, and was buried in the chorehyaid of 
St. Miohael’a, Coventry; the vicar, Samuel 
FVmke, oflering iatennenl in the chaneeL 
He had twenty ohOdren, of whom foor^ in- 
dudiag Luke MUbounie [q. v,], surrived 
hba. 

[TiMaiii Hallb Apologia. 1658; Oslamyli 
Acseeat, 1718, pp. 748 eq. ; Cekau'cGentin^ 
tim. 1727, U. MOcq.rAeolfo Uwm ef Ite 
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PoritanSi 1813, iu.627 ; Sharo*s Oountjof War- 
wick, 1836, p. 88; Oakley’s ienilworth Castle, 
1893.] A. G. 

MlLBOUmOi} LUKE (1649-1720), j^et| 
was the son of Luke Mil^ume [f* v.j, in- 
cumbent of Wroxhall, Warwickshire, where 
he was born in 1649, His mother's name 
was Phoelie. Educated at Pembroke HaU, 
Cambridge, he contributed Latin verses to 
‘Lacrymse Oantabrigienses,' 1670, on the 
death of Henrietta, duchess of Orleans. 
After graduating he appears to have held 
chaplaincies to the En^ish merchants at 
Hamburg and Rotterdam (Ksnnett, Wudom 
of Looking Backwarda, 1716,p. 264). He was 
^terwar^ at Harwich, and was benedced 
in the beginning of William Hi’s reign at 
Yarmouth. There he associated much with 
Rowland Davies [q. v.], afterwards dean of 
Cork, and wrote a lampoon on the town, 
entitled * Ostia’ (Davies, Journal^ Camd. 
Soc., passim). Inlm he had become lecturer 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and in 1704 he 
succeeded Samuel Harris as rector of St. 
Ethelburga's, London. He is ^ the priest of 
the chur^ of England and rector of a church 
in the cltv of London ’ who, in a published 
‘Letter’ (1713) to Roger Laurenoe [q. v.], 
author of ‘ Lay Baptism Invalid,’ refut^ the 
validity of lay baptism by the authority 
of Calvin and of French protestont writers. 
His sympathies were generally with the high | 
church party, many of his numerous printed | 
sermons touching upon the martyraom of 
Charles I, and euorcing the duty of passive 
obedience. He supported Dr. Saoheverell, 
in whose footst^ he would have liked to 
follow. After listening to one of Milboume’s 
high-flying sermons in January 1713, Bishop 
Keunett i^ed indignantly ‘ why he did not 
stay in Holland ’ and ‘ why he is suflTered to . 
stay in England’ ( WMom of IaiMm B ach - 1 
wkrda^ pp. 13, 332^). He died in London 
16 April 1720 (Hut Beg. 1720; CAron. 
Diary, p. 17). 

A son, Thomas Milbourne, was fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge and died in 
October 1743. 

Milbourne is chiefly ramembersdon account 
of his strictures on Dryden’s translation of 
^ VirgiV uid of the letaliatiosi made upon 
him bo£h by Dry den, end Piope in Divden’s 
behalf. Milboimeattenmled an Eimlisn ren- 
dering of Viigil before Dryden. Acoovding 
to an advertisement at the close of ‘The Gom- 
mmaon of Pbdar and Hones: written in 
PVsneh by M. Blondel, Master in Mathe- 
matics to the Dauphin. Engliah’d hw 8b 
Edward Sberbora,’ and p wabed in 1606^ 
Mflboanie bad then bsoed ‘The Fiist Borii 
ef ViigU’e dteb made Bilgiid^’ 4te^ Mo 


copy seems now known. Diyden’s trans- 
laUon appeared in 1697, and its success in- 
spired Iduboome’s attack on it in his ‘ Notes 
on Diyden’s Virgil, in a Letter to a Friend, 
with an Essay on the same Poet,’ London, 
1698.^ Here, in order to demonstrate his own 
sup^ority, Milbourne tupplemented coarse 
criticisms by ‘ rickety ’ specimens of his own 
translation of the first and fourth Eclogues 
and the first Qeorgic. Diyden complained in 
the j^refaoe to the ‘ Fables’ (17(X)) that his 
critic’s scurrility was wholly unprovoked. 
One of Milboume’s avowed reasons for not 
sparing Diyden was that Diyden had never 
spared a clergyman. Dryden replied that if 
he had fallen foul of the piiesthood he had 
only to ask pardon of goed mieets, and was 
afraid Milboume’s ‘p^ ox the reparation 
would come to little.’ ‘ I am satisfied,’ he 
concludes, ‘ that while he and I live together 
1 shall not be thought the Worst poet of the 
age.’ The morals of Milbourne, wno, accord- 
ing to Dryden, had lost his Hving for libel- 
ling his parishioners, were severely handled 
in a poem entitled ‘The Pacificator,' 1699 
(Lvttbell, Oolleetion). He was subsequenUy 
coireled with Sir Ricnard Blackmore [q. v. J 
in Pope’s ‘ Art of Criticism ’ as the type of all 
that is contemptible in a critic. 

Milboume’s other works, apart from thirty- 
one single sermons and some minor tracts, are : 
1. ‘ A Short Defence of the Order of the 
Ohurch of England, by a Presbyter of the 
Diocese of Norwich’ (anon.\ 1688. 2. ‘ Mys- 
teries in Relirion vinmeatea, or the Filiation, 
Deity, and Satisfaction of our Saviour as- 
serted against Socinians and others, with oc- 
casional reflections on several late pamphlets, 
London, 1692, 8vo. 3. A metricai version of 
‘The Imitation of Christ,’ entitled ‘ The Ohris- 
tian Pattern Paraphrased,’ 1697, 8vo. 4. ‘The 
I Psalms of David in English Metre,’ 1698, 
12mo, which deservedly attracted no atten- 
tion. 6. ‘Tom of Beam’s answer to his 
Brother, Ben Hoadly,’ 1709, 8vo. 6. ‘The 
Moderate Gabal, aSatyr inVene,’ 1710 (anon.) 
7. ‘The Two Wolves in Lamb’s Skins, or Ola 
Eli’s sorrowful Lamentations over his two 
Sons,’ 1716. 8vo. 8.‘ALega<7 totheOhnrch 
of England, vindicating her Ordenfrom the 
Olgec&ns of Papists and Dissenters,’ 2 vols. 
London, 1722, 8vo (posthumous). 

[Oolvils^s Wortbiis of Wsnridishiie. p. 634 ; 
Chalmsnfs Blog. ; Ssott's Dryden, L 394-7; 
Elwin snd Conithope’s Pqps^ ii« 63, 108, iv. 
336; HoUnad’s PmususIs of Briuia; Jebm» 
son's Lils of Diyden; Wmbell Beglster; 
Nidiols^s lit. Anesd. {2.196; Notes sad ( I ns ri siL 
1st sw. in. 66A 3id ssr. s. 37 ; HalhsM esi 
lenses DietefAnonymewsIi t s w l aBO g Wbsete 
mi Owiningbrnn’s Loirioa, H 16$ a weiC 
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writimi Ifittw of oondolenee from Milbourne to 
the OounteM of Yarmouth on the loea of her 
husband in IMS is in Add. MS. 27448, f. 237.] 
MILBUEG, MILDBUBQA, or MILD- 
BURH (d, 722 P), saint and abbess, eldest 
daughter of Merewald, himself a saint and 
imder-ldngof the HecanLwho inhabited the 
pcesent Herefordshire (Obebn, Making 
jBn^nd^ p. 8281. Her mother, Eormenburga | 
or Donmeva, also a saint, was daughter of 
Eormenred, under-king of Kent and son of 
Eadbald [q.T.] Merewud’s father was Penda, 
king of the Mercians. St. Mildred [q. ▼.] and 
St. mldgith were Milburg’s sisters. AlK)ut 
680 she built a nunnery at Winwick or Wen- 
lock in Shropshire, and was consecrated abbess 
there, being the first to introduce the monastic 
institution into that part of England (Stubbs). 
While at Stoke, near Wenlodc, she was in 
some danger from a suitor, and was saved bj 
the sudden rising of the river Corf. She is 
said to have been obeyed by the geese, which 
fhe commanded to keep away from her fields, 
and to have performed other miracles. She 
died at the age of sixty on 25 June, in or 
about 722. Her day is 23 Feb. Her house 
having become forsaken and ruined, Roger 
of Montgomery, earl of Shrewsbury, rebuilt 
it about 1080 as a house of the Olumac order. 
During the building of the new church the 
saint's burial-place was discovered either by j 
a boy who, in running over the pavement, | 
broke in the covering of it, or by means of a 
paper discovered by a workman named Ray- 
mond that contained directions as to its pou- 
tion. After the translation of the relics in 
1101 vast numbers of people fiocked to Wen- 
look, and many miracles were performed. 
Ohumes dedicated to St. Milbunr are at 
Stoke and Beckbury, Shropshire, Wixford, 
Warwickshire, and Offenham, Woroester- 
shiie (PaAXBR). 

(Aota 88. Bollnnd. Feb. iil 804-7 ; Flor. Wig. 
Oensal. i. 260. 266 (Engl. Uist Soe.); Will of 
Malmesbury’s Oeata R^um, i. 78, 267, and 
Qeata PniUfi'. p. 806 (boUi Rolls te.) ; Hardy's 
Oat. Mat i. 274. 876 (RolU Sar.) ; Parker's 
Aaglioaa Church Oaltodiir. p. 268; Dugdale's 
Moaastiooa. v. 72 ; Diet. Ohr. BiQg.iii. 018, art 
by Bishop Btttbha] W. H. 

MILDMAY, 8im HENRY (A 1664P), 
master of the king's jewel-house, was second 
son of Humphrey Mildmay (A 1613) of An- 
bury Plao^ Eie^ by Marv (1500-1633), 
daughter or Hem Oanel of LitUe Hadham, 
llertibrdshife (FUtetsonf qf JSksar, HarL 
Soe., voL xiil ^ i pp* 252, 452). He was 
hroufj^t up ateo4irt,aml excalled in all manly 
esermsat OUraidontermshima^gioatflat- 
teier ofall pemms in authority, and a spy in 
iDpUom Ibr them * (i2sMhe%el Mae^ 


487-8). On 9 Aug. 1617 Mildmay, being then 
one or the kinge sewers, was knighted at 
Kendal (JAmohim^BookofEnighU^V, 171). 
In 1619 he made a wealthy match, through 
the king's good offices (Court and Times of 
Jamss J, iL 152), and bought Wanstead 
House, Essex, of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
where he entertained James in June of that 
year (Nichols, Progresses of James 7, iil 
454, 483, 553). In April 1620 he was ap- 
pointed master of the king’s jewel-house (Cal, 
State Papers^ Dom. Ser. 1619-23, p. 140), on 
8 Aug. following entered Gray’s Lm(Fo8TEB, 
BegisteTf p. 161), and was elected M.P. for 
Mddon, Essex, of which he became chief 
steward on 20 Dec. He was chosen one of the 
tillers before the king on the anniversary 
of his accession, 24 March 1622 (Niohols. 
iv. 754). On 3 Feb. 1623-4 he was returnea 
to parliament for West bury, Wiltshire, and 
on 12 April 1625 again for Maldon, which he 
continued to represent in the parliament of 
1627-8, and the Short and Long parliaments 
of 1640 (Members of Parliament^ Official Re- 
turn^ pt. i.) In parliament he took part m 
the great debate on the foreign ^licy of the 
crown, 6 Aug. 1625, when, as a fnend of Buck- 
ingham, he proposed a vote of money for com- 
pleting the equipment of the fleet against 
Spain 7 Ga.boiner, History ^ v. 413). On 5 May 
1627 toe king suspended a statute of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, for the removal 
of fellows at tae time of commencing doctors, 
or within one year thereafter. Mildmay being 
anxious, as grandson of Sir Walter Mildmay 
[a. V.], the founde^ to maintain the statute, 
offered to annex nve or six new benefices 
to the college within six years, and thus ob- 
tained its revocation (Cal. StatePapers, Dom. 
Ser. 1627-8, > 165). On 4 Aug. 1630 he 
was appointea a commissioner for compound- 
ing witn persons selected for knighthoM, and 
likewise a collector (i&, 1629-31, p. 321). In 
1639 ho accomp 
Uon to£ 


10 accompanied Cffiarles on ^ expe^< 
> SootUna, and maintained an interest- 


ay id 

loot the * conduct-money ’ in thatooun^, but 
found the task little to his liking (16. 1640, 
p. 163). On 21 April 1641 he vo^ against 
the bill for tbe attainder of Lord StMord 
(Vanmf Papen, Camden 80 c., p. 59). 

Mildmay eventual! V deeerted the king, and 
was appointed one of the committee of the 
Qommone on 9 Sept 1641 (OaL Stet# Bbumts, 
Doai. 8 er.l 6 il-Ap- 801; OLamnnMUi^LiBO). 

The parUamsnt, rogaidiug him as an import- 
ant aeq^iion, misid,dle 8 piteiu otdinanoe^ 
Ur expM him for hU noloriottB peculation (De- 
atssrsition ^ the esnsenmy tJks Brsciwt* 
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ingsof this Present Parliament^ 12 Auff. 1642 ; 
OlakenboiTi i. 228-229), and allowed him to 
retain hia salary as master of the Jewel-house 

S ^HITELOOXE, Memorials, ed. 1782, p. 106). 

made himself useful by acting as master 
. of the ceremonies to foreign ambassadors, and 
was an active committeeman for Essex pp. 
86, hl8, *681). In November 1643 he got into 
trouble with parliament by sa^g of Philip, 
lord Wharton [q. v.], who had raised a regi- 
ment for the parliamentaiT service {Cal, 
State Papers, 1642-44, p. 8661 and subse- 
quentlv became a member of tne council of 
state Qb, 1644, p. 6611, ^ that he had made 
his peace at Oxon, ana therefore was not fit 
to be entrusted with any public trust ’ {Oomr 
memi Journals, iii. 800). After endeavouring 
to shift the blame on Lord Murray he thought 
*it prudent to absent himself from the house. 
(It was not he but a cousin Sir Henir 
Mildmav of Woodham Walters and Moul- 
sham who on 17 June 1645 vainly claimed, 
W petition, the barony of Fitzwalter ; see 
Lord^ Journals, vii. 488). From 1646 to 
1662 he was a commissioner for the revenue 
(cf. the warrants signed by him in Addit. 
MSS. 21482, 21606, and Merton MS, 
2160). By reason of his wealth Mildmay 
was one of the hostages left with the Scots 
in December 1646 (Whitelocxb, p. 280). 
In JanuaiT 1647-8, on the debate upon the 
letters of tne Scottish commissioners, he made 
a long speech in praise of Argyll [see Camp- 
bell, Abchibald, first Marquis of Argyll], 
and moved that the latter be paid his 10,000/., 
and the rest of the Scottish debts be continued 
at interest at 8 per cent. For his ‘good ser- 
vice ’ in Hampsnire at the trial of Captain 
John Burley [q. v.] he received the thanks 
of parliament on 2 Feb. 1647-8 (Whitb- 
LOCXE, p. 290 ; Walkeb, Hist, qf Independ- 
ency, ^t. 1661, pt. i. p. 79). He was nomi- 
nal one of the King's Judges, and attended 
on 28 Jan. 1648-9, but abstaint^ from signing 
the warrant (Nalbok, Trial of Charles j;edit. 
1684, pp. 2, 6(h 62). He was a member of 
t^ councils of state elected in 1649, 1660, 
1661, and 1662, and sat on the committee 
MDointed to consider the formation of a 
iXiw India Company, and the regulation of 
the fishing upon tne British coasts {Oomnumd 
Jaunusls, vi. 141, 862, 682, vll 221). In July 
1649 parliament ordered the sum of 2,000/. 
which he had lent to Charles I to be repaid 
him with interest ftom the fund accumulated 
by s^ of cathedral lands (th. vL 2M). 
when, in the summer of 1660, news r ea ch ed 
Londcni that Charles 11 had landed in Scot^ 
land, Mildmay, who had often been seat on 
a eommission to inquire into the state of the 
late king’s three younger diildren, soggested, 


as a matter of public safety, that they should 
be immured in Carisbrooke Cssde, of which 
his brother Anthony was governor (Clabee- 
BOE, T. 886-6 ; Mbs. Gbbee, Princesses of 
Enaland, vL 881 ; Thubloe, State Papers, i. 
168).^ Thenceforward he ceased to take a 
prominent part in affairs, though he signed 
the remonstrance promot^ on 22 Sept. 16M 
bv Sir Arthur Hesilrige [q. v.] on behalf of 
tne excluded members (Whitelooke, p. 
668). When ordered, on 16 May 1660, to 
attend the committee appointed to consider 
Charles U’s reception, and give an account 
of the whereabouts of the crowns, robes, 
sceptres, and jewels belonging to tne king, 
Mildmay attempted to esci^ abroad, but was 
seized by Lord Wincheleea at Rye, Sussex, 
and was excepted out of the bill of pardon as 
to pains and penalties. ^ his petition he 
was ordered to be commiued to the custody 
of the seneant-at-arms instead of to the Tower. 
On 1 July 1661 he was brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons, and after evidence 
had been produced against him, and he had 
been made to confess his guilt, he was de- 
graded from his honours and titles. He was 
Bkewise sentenced to be drawn every year 
on the anniversary of the king's sentence 
(27 Jan.) upon a sledge thro^h the streets 
to and under the gallows at !]^bum, with a 
ropeabout his neck, and so back to the Tower, 
there to remain a prisoner during his life 
(Commons’ Journals, viii. 26. 87, 60, 66, 

286: Pbpts, Diary, ed. Bright, i. 407, 
628^). In a petition to the House of Lords, 
dated 26 July, he prayed for commiseration, 
alleging that he was present at the trial onlv 
to seek some opportunity of saving the kmgB 
life (^<^* MSo, Comm. 7th Rep. pp. ix. 160). 
On 81 March 1664 a warrant was issued for 
Mildmay’s transportation to Tangier, but on 
account of his feeble health he was albwed a 
servant {CaL Stats Papers, Dom. Ser. 1668- 
1664, pp. 686, 661). He died, after setting 
out on the journey, between April 1664 ana 
May 1666 at Antwerp (PErra, iii 166), 
whm a ftiend had a picture taken of him 
as he lay dead, to confute the popular notion 
that no r^icide could die a natural death. 
It is now in the poaaession of Sir Bbnty B. 
P. St. John Mildmy. Most of his vast ac- 
eumulations were fbnbited to the crown, his 
estate at Wanitead bung |;riDted to James, 
duke of York. By his marriage, in April 1619, 
to Anne, daughter and ooheirM ox William 
Hall yday, aldennan of Loudon, he had two 
soiis,Wiuiam(6. 1628), and Hsoit, who was 
admitted of Urey’s Inn on 26 April 1686 
(FoniSB,p. 277), andthieedaiu^tem,8iiaaii, 
ABBe,aBaM^. IntheBritinMussiimase 
Mfldmay’s letten to Sir Thomas Barrington 
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in 1643 (Egerton MSS. 2648^ 2647), letter to wardrobe. Sixteen days later be was 
tbeparliamintaxy committee at Southampton pointed a commLasioner to report upon the 
in 1646 (Ad^ MS. 24^, f. 114), a^ a crown revenues. In 1648 he acted on com- 
ffuaranteeonaloanforpay of troops in Essex missionsfor the sale of lands (March) and &r 
in 1648 (Egerton MS. 2tei, f. 146) ; there are the maintenance of such grai^ar sdiools as 
also letters of his in the Tanner MSS. in the had belonged tothedissolvedchantries. After 
BodleianLibrary {Lords* Jimrmls^ vols. vL x). the Duke of Somerset’s arrest he was ordered 
[Moninf. Earn, i. 80, ii. 29; Noble’. LWm bytheprivycouiica,ipoT.l^,to^m0 
of the English Regicides; the Traytor’s Pilgrim- “o royal pslnce at Westminster, wkA had 
age from the Tower to Tyburn \ BraniBton*s been in the dukes custody, and on 8 Marcn 
Autobiog. (Camd. Soc.), p. 28 ; Coxe’s Oat. Cod. 1660-1 to take charge of the duke’s prepay 
MSS. BidI. Bodl. pt. ir. p. 1026.] G. G. at Sion House. He received for his Mivices 

many grants of land in Gloucestershire and 
MILDMAY, Sib WALTER (1620 P- Berks&e, some of which he exchanged for 
1689), chancellor of the exchequer, and manors in Oxfordshire and Northampton- 
founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, shire ; other grants in Cornwall, Essex, and 
was fourth and youngest son of Thomas London soon followed. He fixed his country 
Mildmay^ Chelmsford, bj his wife, Agnes residence at Apethorpe, Northamptonshire, 
Read, latter was buned at Chehnsmrd, which was granted to hm in 1552, and was 
6 Oct. 1567 (Maohtb^ Ltdry, p. 164). As confirmed to him in 1666. In London he 
commissioner for receiving the surrender of lived in the parish of Great St. Bartholo- 
the monasteries, the father had made a large mew’s (cf. Stbtpe, Ortndal, p. 92). 
fortune. In 16^ he was granted the manor Mildmay soon proved himself a skilful 
of Moulsham, near Chelmsford, and built financier. In 1660 he was directed, together 
there a fine mansion (of. Nichols’s Progresses with the Earl of Warwick and Sir William 
<if Queen JElitabeth, ii. 28^. He received Herbert, to examine the accounts of the 
a general pardon from Queen Mary, 1 king’s mints, and in 1661 superintended the 
Oct. 1568 {liist. MSS. Comm. 5th R^. p. estAlishment of a new mint at York. InDe- 
807). His eldest son. Sir Thomas {d. 1566), cember 1651 he was a commissioner to in- 
auditor of the court of augmentation^ which spect the courts which controlled the crown 
was established in 1537 for controlling the lands. On 2 Jan. 1662 he was commissioned 
property taken by the crown from the to levy the king’s debts; on 21 Nov. to settle 
monuteries, was grandfather of Thomas (d. with the crown aocountants the effect of a 
1626), who was created a baronet in 1611, fall in the value of money ; in December to 
and of Henry (A 1645), who was knighted, audit the funds belonging to the king's 
The latter ckimed. in right of his mother officers; and in that a^ the next year ne 
Frances Ratcliffe, daughter of Henry, third superintended the receipt by the crown of 
baron Fiti-walter, and second earl of Sussex, plate, jewels, bells, and the hke surrendered 
the barony of Fitcwalter, and his grandson oy dimlved monasteries or chantries. He 
Benjamin (A 1679h on 10 Feb. 1670, was was elected M.P. for Maldon on 1 March 
summoned to the House of Lords by that 1562-8, and for Peterborough on5 Oct 1558. 
title. Bei^amin'stwo sons,Oharles(A 1728) Althoimh he was a convinced Calvinist, 
and Beiyamin, were in succession Lords Queen Maly’s accession did not appreciably 
F!t«*walt^ the^ latter being further created depress his fortunes, and before her deathhe 
Viscount Harwich and Earl Fits-walter in was empl^ed on government business. On 
1780. On his death, in 1766, the earldom 9 Jan. 1557-8 he was appointed treasurer of 
became exUnet and the barony fell into the forces sent to the reliei of Calais. He was 
absence (of. DuBn's £!rtmel Pmniges, choim to repreamt Norti^pton^re in the 
n, 868). Darliament meetinff in Januarv 1657. and re- 

Waiter was educated at Christ's College, presented that eonstituency till his death, 
Cambridge, but apparently took no degree. Under Queen Eliaabeth, with whom he 
He Sttbe^uently beoame a student of lawat legnlaily exchanged New- Yeti’s gifts, his 
Ghrayls lui (1546), and obtained some em- inluenoe steedily grew. On her eoceasiop 
ploymenl under lue ftther in the oourt of he was at onoa made treasurer of her honae- 
augmentetion. When that oourt was rsoon- hold, and was appointed a member of a small 
atittttod,abottll645,be wasmadeone of its oonualtteeofw^andmeaiiBtomipidy the 
two s nr s ey o s i g mm r si During^EdwirdVrs empty ouhequar. HewaeeooiibiimiyeBH 
leign Mildmay ixiindid his oBeial eonnee- plmd In preparing n eensus of the fiiw d 
tion. On 15164 he wis knighted, the lurenoee (98 Dee. 1568L in est- 

•nd on 14 Sept. fcUow^ pieparsd, with nmining Quern Uerfe gnnU of land, in 
thm ethen, an invent)^ d the ktoh^e I ecn^onnding with thoeawhoioftiBodhdghb* 
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hood (28 March 1569), in directing the iasue Mildmay was a man of cultivation and of 
of a new coinage Oct. 1660), and in great piety, with aomepcmular reputation aa 
Belling crown-la^(Ma^ 1668). On 21 April a believer in aecond sight. ^ Henry Osesar 
1566SirRichardSaokville,diancellor of the [q.v.], dean of Ely, was directed by the 
exchequer, died, and Mildmay was appointed Star-chamber to retract a report that he had 
in hie stead. He was also made auditor of the circulated to the effect that Mildmay had 
•duchy of Lancaster. Buailv occupied in the endeavoured to see by conjuration the 
duties of his offices till his death, he con- person of Oardinal Pole aftw his death, 
cemed himself litde with general politics. Henry Roberts, in his * Fames fDrumMt 
As the brother-in-law of Walaingham and the Soundinge,’ 4to, 1689, mentions a Imk oy 
friend of Oecil, he was, however, always Mildmay, and descri^ it as < in print now 
heard with attention in the privy council, extant.* It was entitled * A Note to know 
the Star-chamber, and in pauiament. He aGhiodMan.* Sir John Haringtonrq. v.j,in 
used what influence he possessed to shield his * Orlando Furioso,* bk. xxii. p. 176, gives 
the puritans from the attacks of the bishops, a stanza in Latin with an English transla- 
and often urged the queen to intervene on tion ; the former he says he derived from 
behalf of the protestants in the Low Countries Mildmay’s Latin poems, which are not other- 
(cf. his discourse in Cott. MS. Calig. C. ix. wise known. ^ A * memofinl * by Mildmay, 
49). In his speeches in parliament he argued written for his son Anthony in 1670, oon- 
that a liberal grant of subsidies placed the sisting of sensible moral precepts, was printed 
government under an obligation to redress from a manuscript at Apethorpe bv the Rev. 
grievances, and thus identified himself with Arundell St. Jonh Mildmay in 1898. Many 
the popular party in the commons. of his official letters and pa^rs are at Hat- 

In 1672 he nelped to prepare evidence field or in the state paper office, 
against the Duke of Norfolk, who, neverthe- His interest in education Mildmay dis- 
lesB, after his condemnation gave him some played with much effect. On 28 Nov. 1683 
rich jewels. The affairs of Mary Queen of he purchased for 660/. the site at Cambridge 
Scots occasionally occwied his attention, of the dissolved house of the Domiiucans or 
When she arrived in Lngland in 1667 he Black Friars, which was situated in what 
strongly advised her detenuon (cf. his ouinion was then called Preachers Street, but is 
in BtrBNBT*8 JRtformatum. pt. ii. bt. iii. now known as St. Andrews Street. Upon 
No. xii.) In October 1577 he and Oecil this land, on 11 Jan. 1583-1684 he obtained 
visited her at Cffiatsworth, after she had the queen’s license to set up Emmanuel 
announced that she had important secrets to College. The architect was^ Ralph Symons, 
reveal to Elisabeth. In 1686 he went to and in 1588 the new budding was opened 
Fotheringay and informed her of her forth- with a dedication festival, which Mildmay 
coming trial, in wUch he took part as one attended. He installed in the oollem a 
of the special commissioners. In March 1687 master, Laurence Ohaderton [q. v.], uiree 
he urged the condemnation of William Davi- fellows, and four Mholars ; but subsequent 
son [q- V.] in the Star-chamber. Although benefactions soon increased the fellowships 
four times nominated an ambassador to Soot- to fourteen and the scholarships to fifty, 
land, in 1666, 1580, 1682, and 1683, he was According to Fuller, Mildmay, on coming to 
on each occasion detained at home, but when court, aft^ the college was opened was ad- 
his name was suggested for the office in 1689, dressM hj the Queen with the words . Sir 
James VI expressed great readiness to receive Walter, I hear you have erected a puritan 
him. Mildmay*s iUness, however, brought the foundation,* to which Mildmay replied: * No, 
suggestion to nothing. He died at H^kney madam ; far be it from me to countmanoe 
01^1 May 1689, and was buried beside his anything contrary to your esUblished laws ; 
wifr in the church of St. Bartholomew the but I have set an acorn, which when it be- 
Oreat in London, where an elaborate monu- comes an oak, God alone knows what will 
mentsrill exists to his memo^. *The marble be the fruit tnereofi’ His statutes for the 
tnd gilded mftnldmg s produce a government of Emmanuel OoUege bear date 
gorgeous effect. "The decorations axe heraldie, 1 Oct. 1665. They are a t tes t ed his sons, 
but the Latin epitaph merely records names Anthony and Humphrey, Jidin H a mmo nd , 
and datea. The tomb waa restored in 18W LLJ)., William utfwjtu LLJ)^ TIunmM 
by Henry Mildmey, esq. (Nonuv Byng, LLJO., Tlmethy Bright, M J)., ana 

Moa^nri&c^ ra^ardDowiibg. Mfldnmydspra^ 

OmS/pp. 41-2). ^tophsen Mildm^and petual frUowshtpa, and wansd tim ftUoiN 
Sir John OHthrop were ueensed by the 8tap afeinat rtgvdUng the eoUsue aa pern- 
tHonrOampu^oaSSJdyUSB. Tbcjaw tmlahod*;* w m to Iw fc iwwwd to 
■otbowatotontant. ■pMdia, astride Uw kwwM,* «hqr 
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? uirBd within its walls (cf. Univenity and Apethorpe, where an elaborate monument 
'College DocmmUf iiL 48^26 ; Willu and was erected to hie memory (Bbidges, North- 
CiAn*s ArohiUetural Hist (kmbridge^ amptovuhirB, iL 425). A portrait is at Em- 
ii. 687 sq.) ^ manual College^ CambridTO. By his mar- 

Mildmay otherwise showed his interest in riage in 1667 with Grace Td. 27 July 1620), 
education by acting as an original governor daughterandco-heiressofSirHenryShering- 
ofOhelmsford School, founded in 1650-1; by ton of Lacock, in Wiltshire (cf. Cal, State 
giving an annui^ of 52s. to Christ’s Hos- Papers, Dom. 1581-90, p. 85\ he left an 
pital (10 April 1556); and by bestowing only child, Mary, who married Francis Fane, 
a year on Christ’s College, Cambridge first earl of Westmorland, and was mother 
(10 March 1568-1509^, to be expended on of Mildmay Fane, second earl of West- 
a Greek lectureship, six scholarships and a morland [q. v.] 

preacdiershiptobenlledby afellowofthe col- [Visitation of Essex (Harl. Soc.), 1612, pt. i. 
lege. He aw contributed stone for complet- pp. 251, 462; Cooper’s Athense Caotabr. ii. 
ing the tower of Great St. Mary’s Church, 51-5 ; Bridges’s Northamptonshire, ii. 425 ; 
Cambridge, and he helped to found the free- Strype’s Annals ; Fronde’s Hist. ; MuUinger’a 
school at Middleton, Lancashire. Hist, of Cambridge University, ii. 810 sq. ; Cal. 

There are three portraits of Mildmay at of Bb-tfleldMSS, vols. i-iv. ; Mist. MSS. Comm. 
Emmanuel College— one with his wife. A iv. (Westmorland MSS.); Hist; 

fourth painting is at Moulaham Hall, near MM. Oomm. 6th Hop. p. 607 ; Wnght. El«e. 
Ohdmsford, and a fifth at Knole Park, ] 

Sevenoaks (H. N. Willis, Pictures at MILDRED or MILDRYTH (d, 700 P), 
JTno^, 1795, p. 124). There are engravings saint and abbess, younger sister of St. Mil- 
by J. Faber and E. Harding, and an unsign^ burg [q. v.], was destined by her mother, 
plate is known. Eormenburga or Domneva, to a conventual 

Mildmay married Mary, daughter of Wil- life ; for Eormenburga was then abbess of a 
liam Walsingham, by Joyce, daughter of nunnery which she had built at Minstre or 
Edmund Denny, ^ron or exchequer, and Minster in the Isle of Thanet, on land given 
sister of Sir Fnmcis Walsingham. She died to her by Egbert, king of Kent, as a wer- 
16 March 1576. His children were Sir An- gild for her two brothers, St. Ethelbert and 
thony (m below) ; Humphm of Danbury St. Ethelred, slain at Eastiv with his consent 
Place, Essex, father of Sir Henir Mildmay by his counsellor Thunor (Thobk ap. Decern 
[q, v.j; Winifred, wife of Sir William Fits- &riptores^ col. 1906 ; Sin eon, Historia Re- 
william of Gkina Park, Essex; Martha, wifeof gum, ap. Opp, ii. 3-10). Mildred, who was 
Sir William Brounoker: and Christian, wife a girl of excellent disposition, was therefore 
successively of Charles Barrett of Aveley in sent to the nunnery or Chelles, about twelve 
Essex, and sir John Leveson of Kent, knight, miles to the east of Paris, to be instructed 
The eldest son. Sin Anthont Milduat in ecclesiastical learning. While she was 
(tf. 1617), who inherited the family estate there a kinsman of the abbess Wilcoma 
of Apethorpe, delivered an oration with wished to marry her; the abbess favoured 
much success at Peterhouse, Cambridge, his suit, and permuted Mildred for refusing 
when the queen visited the college 9 Aug. him ; she shut Mildred into a hot oven, and 
1664 ^lOUOLs's Pi^resses, L 173). lie kept her there for three hours, but Mildred 
enterea Gray’s Inn in 1579 ed Foster, came out unhurt. On another day the abbess 
p, 56). ^ was knighted in 1596, when he beat her and tore out her hair. Mildred sent 
was appointed amhsmdor to Henry IV. * I her mother a tress of her tom-out hair and a 
always knew him,’ wrote Chamberlain soon little pealter that she had written for her, 
alter Mildmay had settled in Fftris, * to be with a request that her mother would help 
paiieenMiAaiiimMiii,yethehatheTershowed her. Eormenburga tent for her, but the 
himaalf an honourable fast frand where he abbess would not let her go. However, she 
found vtrtua and desert* (CHAmBniAur, escaped, and taking with her some precious 
Lsitnre, p. 9V The French king complained relios thatahe had bought sailed for England, 
of MUoflU^^a unmiial manner and of the She landed at Ebhsfleet, and the atone on 
oddhiaas 'mth which ha listenad to the which she stepped on landing was im presse d 
pra^ of the Earl of Es s e x . At an inter- by bar foot, and many were healed thste. 
view te Mareh 1697 Henry ordarad him out Along with seventy other virgins she became 
of hk chamber and Ihieatmmd to etrike him a nun of her mother’s bouaa, being blessed 
(Biion, M emn k% iL 906). Ho tetumad by Ardhbiabt^ Beuadadit (d. 068n [q, v.] 
home later in tha year, and deoUnad an in- foTxnoH), or ^ bis soocoasor ThcMora 
vitation to raanssa tbo post In 1698. He (Thobv). and anooeeded her motber in the 
dM on 11 8 s|4« 1617* end wu buried et rule of the hmue. She ia euppoead to have 
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died about 700, but this is a Tas^ s^ess, and 
seems too early. Her festival is 18 Jidy in 
the Roman calendar. She was succeeded as 
abbess by Eadburga, who translated her body 
[see under Eadbtjbgi or Bugga, d, 761]. 
•Minster was destroyed by the Danes in lOll, 
and- its destruction led to a dispute as to the 
possession of St. Mildred’s bony. The con- 
vent of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, asserted 
that the place of her burial was ^own to 
and kept secret by the people of Thanet, and 
that it was revealed to their abbot Elfstan, 
who with Canute’s leave, and after the king’s 
return from Rome, translated it to St. Augus- 
tine’s. There it was more than once moved 
and worked miracles, the day of her depo- 
sition being kept there on 20 Feb. On 
•the other hand, the canons of St. Gregory’s, 
Canterbury, declared that they had the body, 
that it had been translated to Liming by 
Eadburga, a daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, 
and had thence been removed and given to 
their house by Archbishop Lanfranc. With 
reference to this dispute Goscelin [q. v.l wrote 
his * Libellus contra usurpatores S. Mildrithie,’ 
and Thom describes the history of the saint 
and her relics ^contra Gregorianos corpus 
beatsa virginis Mildredas fallaciter usur* 

g untes.’ Parker notes churches dedicated to 
t. Mildred at Preston and Canterbuir in 
Kent, two in London, and another at Whip- 
pinghun, Isle of Wight, to which must be 
added one at Oxford now destroyed (An- 
glican Church Calendaring, Wood, City 
Oafordi ii, 94-7). The earliest mention of 
St. Mildred is. Bishop Stubbs notes, in the at- 
testation of the privilege granted by Wihtred, 
king of Kent, between 696 and 716, if the 
document be genuine (Eccleiioitical Dceu^ 
ments, iii. 240). The <marterB in which her 
name occurs, ^en by Thom, Elmham, and 
in the * Codex Diplomaticus,’ are not TOrhajps 
sufficiently authoritative to demand re^ 
rences here (see Bishop Stubbs, as below). 
Her life has been written by Qoscelini Thom, 
and Capgrave. 

[Acta SS. Bolland. July, iii. 486-96 ; Thom’s 
Cl^n. of St. Augustine's ap. Beeem 8S. ed. 
Twysden ; Elmham (Rolls Ser.l ; Flor. Wig. 
Oeneal. i. 266 (EngL Hbt. Soe.) ; Symeon of 
Durham's Qeeta Regum, ap. Cpp. u. (Bolls Ser.) ; 
William of Ualmmury’s Oasta Regum, L 76, 
268, and Qssto FOntifll pp. 7, 806 (Bolls Ser.) : 
Hardy’s OaUHat. i. 876-84 (BoUs Ser.l; Parker's 
Oiiuch Calendar; Wood’s Citj of 
ford (Oxt Hist. Soe.) ; Diet. Obr. Biog., art. by 
Bisb^ Stubbs, with notices of Ike charters bem^ 
bg on the subject.] W. H. 

KHTJeg. [See also ICnun.] 
linT.1i« PB OLOUCMriBB, EaBL OV HXB^ 
iomD(d.ll43). [See Oloucbstee.] 


MILES, EDWARD (ef. 1796), miniature- 
painter, was a native of Yarmouth, where he 
began liffi as an errand-boy to Giles Wake- 
man, a surgeon in that town. He showed 
a talent for drawing, which was encouraged 
by his master, and after receiving sufficient 
patronsTO from friends in Tarmoum, he came 
to London in 1771. He was introduced 
to and favourably received hj Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and copied some or his pictures. 
Miles quickly obtamed some repute as a minia- 
ture-painter. He first lived b Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, but subsequently re- 
moved to Berkeley Street, Berkeley Square, 
where he obtained much aristocratic patron- 
age. He exhibited at tht R'>yal Academy 
from 1775 to 1797. ^ In 1792 be was ap- 
pointed miniature-paintex to the Duchess of 
York, and in 1794 to Queen Charlotte, whose 
portrait he painted. Ong if his last works 
was a portrait of the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, which was presented to the Earl of 
Livemool. Miles paid ^ouent visits to Yar- 
mouth, where he died in 1798. 

[Redgrave’s Diet of Artists; Palmer’s Fer- 
lustration of Great Yarmouth, iL 412.] L. C. 


MILES, GEORGE FRANCIS, known as 
Franb Miles (1852-1601), painter, bora 
on 22 April 1852, was sixtn and youngest 
son of Kobert Henry William Miles, rector 
of Bingham in Nottinghamshire, by Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. J. J. Cleaver (after- 
ward Peach) ; he was mndson of Phi^ John 
Miles, M.P., of Leigh Court, near Bristol. 
Miles studied art at home, heinff encouraged 
by his parents and family, wno possessed 
strong artistic tendencies themselves. There 
are examples of their skill in art in the 
church at Bingham. Miles afterwards studied 
on the continent, and worked for some time 
in Wales, where be painted a picture, * An 
Ocean Coast, Llangravia, Caraarvonshirei’ 
which was well hung in the Royal Academy. 
He subsequently settled in London, first m 
Salisbury Street and later in Tite Street, 
Chelsea. His work soon ffidned repute, and 
sevml pictures found their way into the 
Royal Academy, one cf thenii * A Flower 
GirV jpurehajed by the Prince of 
Wales. M had a ||Ood practice also as a 
portrait-painter, pamting the Rrinoess of 
Wales imd othn members of her fiunily, 
besidee sudi noted men ss Chariee Qnestel, 
J. L. Dyckmans, Nathan Hughes, and others. 
But he wee Mt hnowu tar a series of 
pretty portrait studies of fSnnale hsads^ which 
were reprodnoed ebesply, sad oenmsnded 
an pcpuleri^ and salsi. He was 

a dsifoted student of Japaaeio art. and 
also of botai^, which led hfan to study the 
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flowers 


artists, and, bj 


intffodnoe many for the first time into Ez^- 
land. Miles was less successful as an artist 
in later days. He was popular in society, 
and was about to be married when he was 
afiUcted by a cerebral malady, which proved 
incurable, and necessitated his removal to 
Brislington Asylum, near Bristol, on 27 Dec. 
1687. A false report of his death was circu- 
lated soon after, but he lived on until 16 July 
1 891 . He was buried at Almondsbury , near 
Bristol. 

[Obituaiy notices in Nottingham Guardian, 
2 March 1888, Magazine of Art, April 1888, 
See . ; private information.] L. C. 

MILES, HENRY, D.D. (1698-1763), dis- 
senting minister and scientific writer, was 
bom at Stroud, Gloucestershire, on 2 June 
1698. He was educated for the dissenting 
ministry, probably inLondon. His first settle- 
ment was at Lower Tooting, Surrey, where he 
succeeded Francis Freeman (d» 17 Nov. 1726), 
a Presbyterian. Miles was at this time an 
independent. He was ordained in 1731. In 
1737, still retaining his Tooting cham, he 


became assistant to Samuel Chandler [q.v.l 
at the Old J ewry. From this time he ranked 
as a presbyterian. He held the double ap- 
pointment till 1744, and for the rest of his 
life was minister at Tooting only, having 
John Beesleyas his assistant from 1756. In 
1743 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
SocieW, and in 1744 he received the deforce 
of DJj. from Aberdeen, ilia communica- 
tions to the * Philosophical Transactions ’ ex- 
tend from 1741 to 1763, and relate to natural 
history, meteorology, and electricity, in which 
he maae new ei|wriments. He ^ve im- 
portant assistance to Birch in his edition 
n744) of the works of Robert Boyle [q. v.] 
To his pulpit work, for thirty years, he de- 
voted two days a week, rising cetween two 
and three in the morning to write his ser- 
mons. He was a friend of Daniel Neal 
[q. V.], and Nathaniel Lerdner [o. and 
a oorreapondent of PhlUp Doddndge (q. v.), 
to whom he sent some criticisms of his 
< Fhailiy Expositor.' In private life he bore 
the e h ars fl te r of great amiability. He died 
on 10 Feb. 1703. His funeral aemMNi was 


endowment of 6004 on the nunistiy et 
Tooting, end eonveyed the meeting-honee 
totmlieeiw the nee of dimeatem of *the 
prs^iyierien or t ndsne n den t den omin e lion/ 
In Iw the properly heeeme the snMeet 
of n dmneery em^wbieh wee deoUM^ 


1 1 March 1888 in favour of the indepen- 
I dents. 

I [Furneaux^s Funeral Sermon, 1763 ; Stedman's 
Letters to and from Doddridge, 1790 ; Wilson’s 
Dissentiug Churches of London, 1808, ii 884; 
Nears Hist, of the Puritans, 1822, i. p. xxxi; 
Humphreys’s Correspoudenoe of Doddridge, 1330, 

I voL iii ; Waddington’s Surrey Congregational 
History, 1 866, pp. 312 sq. ; Attorney-General v. 
Anderson, 1888.J A. G. 

MILES, JOHN (1621-1684), founder of 
Welsh baptist churches. [See Miles.] 

MILES, SIBELLA ELIZABETH (1 800- 
1882), poetess, bom at Falmouth 28 Sept. 
1800, was daughter of John Westby Hat- 
fiel^ auctioneer in West Cornwall, who died 
at York 13 Jan. 1839, aged 72, by his wife 
Sibella, who died on 1 June 1^2, aged 68. , 
For some years previous to 1833 ihe kept a 
girls' boarding-school at Penzance, and occu- 
pied her leisure hours with the composition 
of poetry. On 13 Aug. 1833 she married, 
at Madron, Cornwall, Alfred Miles, a com- 
mander in the royal navy, who was idfter- 
wards an assistant in the hydrographic de- 
partment of the admiralty, and edited two 
editions (1841 and 1852^ of Horsburgh’s 

* Indian Directory.’ He died at Lympston, 
Devonshire, 28 Nov. 1851, leaving one son, 
Frederick Arundel Miles, who died 3 June 
1862, aged 26, and one daughter, Helen Jane 
Arundm Miles, a book illustrator. Mrs. 
Miles died at 54 South Lambeth Road on 
29 March 1882. 

She wrote : 1. * The Wanderer of Scan- 
dinavia, or Sweden delivered,’ in five cantos, 
1826, 2 vols. 2. * Moments of Loneliness, or 
Prose and Poetic Efforts,’ 1829. 3. < Frmts 
of Solitude,’ 1831. This was dedicated to 
Sir R. T. Wilson, and a letter from him to 
her is printed in his * Essay on Canning's 
Administration.’ 4. * Essay on the Factory 
Question ' (anon.), 1844. 5. * Leisure Even- 
ings, or Re^rds of the Past,’ 1860. 6. 'The 
Q^to of Neptune,’ 1864. Many of her con- 
tributions appeared in the ' Forset-mo-Not ’ 

I for 1626 ana subsequent years, Uie 'Selector 
or Cornish Msgwne.’ 1826-8. the ' Oriental 
Herald ’ for 1 w and later volumes, and the 

* Nautical Maganne’ for 1883 onwards. Soma 
poems in ' Origmal Oomiah Ballads,' 1846 
(pi. iL), with the intioduetoiT essay, were 

’ ^ her, end she wrote the introanotion to 'Ts 
iMum, with illostratioBsby Heleo J. A. Mike’ 
0877). Herliiiesoa'8t.Mielieel’sMomit, 
Oomwall,’ ere anoted in works on West 
OomwalL 

rBoas* end Omntasys Bibl. Comsldtmk; 
Cfiymsb Naval Bike C. GUflae’s 

Emjikk Psmsk Artists, 1376. ii. HO-llJ 

W.F.a 
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UniES, WILLIAM (1780-1860), major- 
Mneral Indian army, obtained a cadetship in 
1799, becoming on 6 March ISOOensign, and 
on 20 March 1800 lieutenant in the Ist ^m- 
bay native infantry. He joined hia regiment 

* in 1801 at Alexandria, wnere it formed part 
of the force sent from India under Sir David 
Baird to join in the expulsion of the French. 
On settling in India he took part in operations 
a^nst Baroda and in 18^ at Bhurtpore. 
He became captain 27 March 1816, and in 
the same year was made commandant of the 
British guard at Baroda. In 1817 he captured 
the fortified town of Pahlanpore, reinstating 
the rightful heir and acting for some years as 
political superintendent of the state, in 1820 
he, as political agent with Colonel Barclay's 

* expedition, concluded a treaty with the Rajah 
of Radhanpore. He became major 21 May 
1821, and on 1 May 1824 was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel let Bombay European regi- 
ment. In 1826 he concluded a treaty with 
the chiefs of Suigam, in Gujerat, formerly 
noted freebooters, who since the treaty have 
been peaceful ciUtivators. He was subse- 
quently resident in Kuch and political agent 
in Gujerat. He became brevet-colonel 1 Dec. 
1829, and retired from the command of the 
9th Bombay native infantry 28 July 1834. 
He was promoted major-general 28 Nov. 1854 
and diea 21 May ISlx). 

Miles published a translation (London, 
1838) of the * Shajrat U1 Atrak,’ or genea- 
logical tree of the Turks and Tartars, a na- 
tive work, the chief merit of which is said, 
in the introduction, to reside in the details it 
famishes of Ghengis Khan (Ceenghis Khan) 
and his successors. He aim translated for 
the Oriental Translation Fund * Ali Kirmana ’ 
Husain's * History of ^der Naik,' London 
[1842], 8vo ; and his * History of the Reign 
of Tipu Sultan,' London [1844], 8vo. 

[Information snpplied by the India Office; 
Hnnter^s Gasetteer if India ; Philippart’s East 
India Military Calendar ; Miles’s own pH^rs.] i 

MnJB, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
(1763 !*>1817), political writer, bora 1 July 
1768 or 1764, was son of Jefferson Miles, 
proof-master general (A 1763). Theboy,who 
was ill provided ior^ ran away from a s^ool 
near Portsmontli *in order to espouse the 
eauss of Mr. Wilkes.’ After travelling in 
America he retnroed to England and was ap- 
pointed in 1770 to the oidaanee office, bat 
soon qoamlled with his si^erion and rsnirad. 
aftsniaids exposing in the ’ Letters of Sdim^ 
theilmsesiffttMicffiea. ZnlT^hepabliebed 
his ^Letter to Sfr John Fioldiag’[q.T.l with 
a poetseript to D. Garrick, esq., protesting 


against the suppression of the * Beggar’s 
Opera.’ He thus won the friendship of Gar- 
rick, through whose influence he obtained a 
civil appointment in the naiy. He served 
under Rodney in the West Indies during the 
American war, was in Newfoundland in 1779, 
and two years later was a prisoner of war in 
St. Lucia. Soon after his release he left the 
service. InAugustl782hewa8inDublin,and 
was corresponmng with Lord Temple (just 
appointed lord-lieutenant), with rae view 
of obtaining political emploraient. Though 
backed by the influence of Lord Shelburne, 
he failed, and in January following went 
to the continent, settling at Seraing, near 
Li^ge,in order to economise aud educate his 
daughter. He became intimate with two 
successive prinoe-bishopa of 1 adge. In 1784-6 
be published in the ^M^rniim Post’ some 
letters (signed * Neptun#’ and * Gracchus ’) 
in Bi^port of Pitt's ministi^,and condemning 
the Prince of Wales and bis supporters. Pitt 
appreciated hia assistance, and is said to have 
employed him as a confidential correspondent. 
The statesman’s latest biographer refers to 
him as a ’ wearisome busybody ' (Lobd Robe- 
BBBY, Fittf p. 127). 

In Septei^er 1786, when on a visit to Eng- 
land, Miles seems to have sitfgested to Pitt a 


land. Miles seems to have sitf gested to Pitt a 
lej^y tax {Introduction to Cbrremondenoe on 
Ireneh Revolution^ note on p. 20), out at least 
two other persons claimed to have made the 
same suggestion (Robbbbbt, Fitt^ p. 163 n). 
Obliged to remove to Brussels on account of 
the Li&ge revolution, he lived there through 
1788, BtiU holding confidential relations with 
the English foreign secretary. In 1789 he 
made a vain attempt to^rsuade Pitt to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Libge. On 6 March 
j 1790 Miles had an interview with the prime 
! minister, and in July was sent to Paris with 
a view to inducing the constituent assembly 
to annul the famUy compact with Spain. At 
Paris he came to know Mirabeau, Lebrun. 
Lafayette (whom he had met during his naval 
expemnees in Amerioa), and other letting 
politicians. In April 1791 be left Paris for 
London. Pitt offered him a pension of 300/. 
a year for his past services, and be acted 
as intermediary between tbe agents of the 
Frenoh republic in London and tne ministcy, 
aeekuig to prevent war. In 1704 he lama 
a * Letter to Earl Stanhope on hia FoUUoal 
Gondoet in leftfenoe to the Freneb Bevolu^ 
tion,’ London, 1704, wHh notea and poet* 
acriM.and tba^liitlerto the Doko of Qial- 
to^ m wbsoh Lalsyette wae deHaaded frcai 
tke ehasgea made agsiiiet him by on 

17 March in tlmHoitaaof Ckinunflni(Jfont% 
vd. ziv.) 

In 1706 Milaa pnbliilied aaonymooaly hia 
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* Letter to the Prince of Wales on the subject 
of the Dehte contracted hy him since 1787.’ 
This went through thirteen editions. Lord 
Thurlow moved in the House of Lords for 
the disclosure of the author’s name. Unable 
thenceforth to obtain emj^loyment from Pitt, 
Miles retired to Frojle m Hampshire. In 
1796, in a * Letter to H. Buncombe, Esq., 
Member for the Oountj of York.’ he answered 
Burke’s * Letter to a NobleLord/ the pamphlet 
reaching a fourth edition within the year. 

Miles returned to London early in 1600, 
but in 1803 retired to a house lent him by 
his friend Charles Sturt on Brownsea (now 
called Branksea) Island in Poole Harbour. 
On the death of Pitt in 1806 he sought em- 
ployment from the new ministry, and was 

^he death of Fox^^vented Sie frilfilment 
of the promise. He now busied himself in 
writing for the press. In the ‘Indraendent 
Whig ^ appeared his ’Letters of N^tune’ 
on parliamentary reform. He also wrote in 
favour of Burdett’s candidature for West- 
minster in 1807, and contributed to the 
’ Statesman.’ In July Miles obtained through 
Lord Moira an interview with the Prince of 
Wales, and in the following year published 
his ’ Letter to the Prince of Wales, with a 
Sketch of the Prospect before him,' London. 
1808, Appendix and notes. It was answered 
bv William Pettmann [q. v.], writing under 
tne pseudonjm ’ Philopolites.’ In 1812 he 
removed to Hythe, near Southampton, and 
corresponded with Whitbread, Lord Moira, 
and otner ^blic men. On 28 April 1816 he 
started forParis, in order to collect materials 
for a history of the French revolution, and 
stajpd a month at Chateau Lagrange with 
Lafayette. He died at Paris on 28 April 
1817. Lafi^otte attended his funeral. 

Among Miles's numerous friends, besides 
those already mentioned, were Home Tooke, 
Sir Alexander Ball, Sir John Warren, An- 
drew Saunders, and Lord Rodney ; and he 
corresponded at different times with Gold- 
smith, Somers-Oocks, and Pye, the Poet Lau- 
reate. His ’ Authentic Oorrospondenoe with 
Lebmny London, 1796, supplies much valu- 
able information. Tto Lebnin as to lAtude, 
the celebrated jirisoner of the Bastille, he 
rendered peonniary amistanoe. The Letters 
of ’ Neptane* gave Theokeiw tome lunU in 
theooapositionof his’Four OeoiM'and his 
’ ConenondeDoe on the French Reflation, 
1789^817, *edit^ by his eon OharieiPophem 
Mike [see Mowl in 1890^ is of oonsiderahle 
bistorteelvalne. Xnedditionto^pimphlete 
elreedy actioed, Miles pahllsbed: 1. ’Re- 
aMffbi oa aa Act of Pertianreat jiassad ia 
FifUeath Tear of his Mqjealj’t fUiga, ia- 


tituled "An Act for the Encoura^ment of 
the Fisheries carried on from Great Britain,’” 
London, 1779. 2. ’ Cursory Reflections on 
Public Men and Public Measures ’ (written 
at Aschafienhurg in 1769, and translated by 
Lebrun). 8. ’ On the Exp^encw and Justice 
of Prescribing Bounds to the Russian Em- 
pire,’ 1791, in which a Suez canal was sug- 
gested (see art. in Times, 16 Nov. 1865) ; a 
copy ia m the Imperial Library, St. Peters- 
burg. 4. ’ The Conduct of France towards 
Great Britain Examined.’ Appendix and 
notes, 1798. 6. ’ Letter to the Earl of Wy- 
combe on the Present State of Ireland,’ Lon- 
don, 1804. He was also the author of two 
comic operas : ’ Summer Amusements, or an 
Adventure at Margate,’ written in comunc- 
tion with Miles Peter Andrews [o* luid 
produced at the Haymarket in ^79 with 
music by Arnold, and ’ The Artifice,’ in two 
acts, London. 1780 (dedicated to Sheridan). 

He married his first wife in 1772 ; she died 
in 1792, leaving a daughter Theodosia (b. 
1778). In 1803 Miles married Harriet Wat- 
kinson of Bristol, who died at Monkwear- 
mouth in 1872. By her he had five sons, 
of whom three entered the army; Robert 
Henry (lieutenant^colonel) accompanied M. 
de Lemps upon his tour of inspection before 
the opemng of the Suez Canal for traffic, and 
died at Malta in 1867 ; Frederick Alexander, 
translated into Oordoo Pinnock’s ’ Catechism 
of Astronomy,’ commanded a battery in the 
Punjaub campaign, 1848-9, and died aoon 
after his return to England; and Rawdon 
Muir (captain) was killra in the retreat from 
Cabul in January 1842. The youngest son, 
Thomas Willoughby, was drowned in his 
boyhood. 

The fourth ton, Chaulss Pophak Milbs, 
(1810-1891 L divine, after attending Morpeth 
grammar aenool and serviim in the East India 
Company’s navy as a midshipman, graduated 
at Cains College, Cambridge, B.A. in 1838, 
M.A. in 1861, was ordained, in May 1838 
became ehaplain of the Sailon^ Home, Wells 
Street, London Bocks, held several curacies, 
and in 1843 succeeded Robert Montgomefy as 
incumbent of St. Jude's, Glaag<^ ; a^r a 
controveny in 1844 between nim and his 
bishop (Russell of Glamw), which led to 
a debate in the House m Lords (EUmABB, 
8rd ser. cv. 762-840). his benefice was with- 
drawn from episo<M jurisdiction. Whileat 
QUmow Miles graduated M J). From 1858 
to he was principal of the Malta Pro- 
testant Oollag«> tnd frm 1867 to 1888 rector 
of Monkweannonth, where be rertoied the 
old Saxon chureh, and laboured with modi 
•ttcoess. In 1872 he was made hon. canon 
ofBurliam. HediedwhanonaviditoQiial 
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Chesterford, Essex, on 10 July 1891, and was 
buried there. ^ Miles’s only daughter was mar- 
ried to M. Richard Waadington, brother of 
the well-known diplomatist and statesman. 
He was one of the earliest fellows of the 
Linnean Society, and wrote a paper on ' The 
Marine Zoplogy of the Clyde,’ in the ’Annual 
Report of 'the British Association.’ Besides 
editing the correspondence of his father in 
1890, he nublished some religious treatises 
and pampnlets on Scottish episcopacy. 

[Manuscript Biographical Memoir (unfinished) 
by Re^. C. r. Miles ; Correspondence of W. A 
Miles on the French Beyolntion, 1780-1817, ed. 
0. F. Miles, with Introduction, 1890 ; Brit. Mna 
Cat. The correspondence up to 1789 is unpub- 
lished. See also Biog. Dramatica, i. 512; Public 
Characters, ii. 778 ; Memoirs of Living Authors 
(1798), vol. ii. ; Diet, of Living Authors (1 818) ; 
private information; Sunderland Daily Echo, 
1 3 July 1 89 1 ; Sunderland Herald, 1 6 and 1 7 July ; 
Bewcnstle Daily Journal, 16 July ; Luard’s Qrad. 
Cantabr. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; private informa- 
tion.] G. Lb G. N. 

MILEY, JOHN,D.D. (1805 .P-1861), catho- 
lic divine, a native of co. Kildare, was bom 
about 1805. He was educated at Maynooth 
and ^me, in which city he resided from 1883 
to 1835, devoting himself chiefly to the study 
of theology and the history of the papacy. 
On his return to Ireland in 1835 ne was 
appointed curate of the metropolitan p^h, 
it admirer of Daniel 


Dublin. He was an ardent admirer 
O’Conndl, and warmly defended his attitude 
on certain politico-religious questions, 
tably national education and the Catholic 
Bequest Bill in 1 838. He attended the Libe- 
rator during his confinement in Richmond 
Gaol in 1844. He was greatly distressed 
at the rupture between (fConnell and the 
young Ireland party, and in December 1846 
he loured bird to effect a reconciliation 
between him and Smith O’Brien. With the 
permisaion of Archbishop Murray he accom- 
panied O’Oonnell as his private chaplain to 
Italy in 1847, and by his assiduous devotion 
did much to alleviate his last sufferinga In 
obedience to O’Oonnell’s injunction he carried 
his heart to Rome, and having seen it placed 
with impraseiTe ceremonies in the church of 
St. Agath^ ha returned with his friend’s 
body to Ireland, and on 4 Aug. preached his 
funeral sermon in the metropolitan church, 
Marlborough StreeU In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the Irish coll^ in Pans, 
and tea yeare late became pamh priest of 
Bny, where be died on 18 April 1801. He 
was an aceomplialied preacher, well read in 
imfflfiriBf*W^ and 

under Paganism and the Popea,* 1848; 
'HktofymT the Papal State,’ Im); ’Tem- 


poral Sovereignty of the Popes,’ 1856 ; * L’Em- 
pereur Napol5on III et laPapaut6,’ 1859. 

[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography; 
Fitzpatrick's Correspondence of Daniel O’Con- 
nell; Freeman’s Journal, 7 Aug. 1847» 19 April 
1861.] R. D. 

MILL, HENRY (1683 P-1771), engineer 
to the New River Company, eldest eon of 
Andrew and Dorothy Mill, was bom in 1683 
or 1684. Betham (iarorutagej L 17^ says 
that he was of the lamily of Mill of Cfamois 
Court, Susse:^ and according to his epitaph 
in Breamore Church, near Siuisbury, he was 
a relative of Sir Hugh Myddelton [q. t.] It 
was probably owing to tbe latter circumstance 
that he obtained the appointment about 1720 
of engineer to the New River Company. It 
is probable that he was identical with the 
Henry Mill who in 1706 e8>tained a patent 
(No. 876) for an improvfmt^nt in carriage 
springs, and also in 1714 another patent (m. 
395) for an apparatus ’for impressing or 
transcribing of letters singly or progressively 
one after another, so neat and exact as not 
to be distinguish^ from print, veryuseful 
in settlements and public records.’ ^e pa- 
tent contains no description of the apparatus, 
but it has always been regarded as the first 
proposal for a type-writer. The engineer’s 
epitaph sets forth that ’ his capacity [was] 
excellent in ... all the branches of the 
mathematicks, and other liberal sciences,’ 
and in his will, proved 6 April 1771 (P. C. C. 
Trevor, fol. 170), he mentions his ’private 
fancied toys,’ a phrase which might well in- 
clude models of his inventions. 

The obituary notice in the ’ Gentleman’s 
Maguine’ states that he erected waterworks 
at Northampton, and that be received the 
freedom of w borough in recognition of his 
services, but there was no regular water 
supply at Northampton until the present 
century, and the muni^al records of the 
town show that in 1 722 BTenry BliU obtained 
his freedom by purchase. He was employed 
Sir ^bert Walpole to carry out the 
water supply for Houghton Hall, and a well 
sunk by mm is still in use. It has the pecu- 
liarity of being provided with a flight of 
steps leading down to the pumps, which an 
said to diow great ingenuity. 

Mill died unmarriM at his house in the 
Strend on 26 Dee. 1771, and he was buried 
in Braemore Chnreh, neer Selisbuiy, where 
there is a long emteph to his memory. The 
^taph itetes umt be was 
e cven,’ but be is entered in the paririi r^gie- 
teee^aged88 jeara.’ 

roreuMeg. 1771 p. 46. 1776 p. 6S7. 1780 m 
Ml; spiUphia Bnemewe Chtmli, eofiy kindly 
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■npi^ed bj tlie Ber. E. F. Dew; priTate com- 
mimiofttioiii from the town clerk of Korthamp* 
ton ud from W. Frener, eeq., Houghton Hall. 

reoorde of the New Hirer Company were 
deetaroyed in a Are.] R. B. P. 

MTT 2 T 2 or MILLE, HUMPHREY (Jt. 
1646), verse writer, was probably a younger 
brother of Thomas Mill or Mille (1604-16^), 
the son of William Mille of ‘ Grattam,’ Sus- 
sex, who matriculated at Queen's College, 
Oxford, 8 Dee. 1620 (Oaf. Utdv. Reg., Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. II. ii. 885 ; Foster, Alumm Oxon, 
1600-1714, p. 1018). Humphrey nublished : 
1. * Poems occasioned by a Mdancholy 
Vision. Or a Melancholv Vision upon Divers 
Theames enlar^ . . . , London, 1639, 6vo. 
This work, whimi the author descnbes as * the 
first fruits of his poors indeavours in this 
kinde,’ is dedicatea to Thomas, earl of Wiu- 
chelsi^ It has an engraved tide by Droes- 
hout. 2. *A, Ni^ts Search. Discovering 
the Nature and Condition of all sorts of 
Night-Walkers: with their Associates. As 
also the Life and Death of many of them . . .' 
London, 1640, 8vo. This is dedicated to the 
Earl of Essex and contains commendatory 
lines by the author's brother, Thomas Mill, 
M.A., Oxford, Thomas He^ood, Thomas 
Nabbs, Robert Chamberlain, RichardBroome, 
and others. It has also an engraved title in 
compartments. 8. ^ The Second Part of the 
Nights Search discoverinff the Condition of 
the various Fowles of N ^nt. Or, the Second 
great Mystery of Iniquity exactly revealed 
. . . I* London, 1646, 8vo. This is dedicated 
to Robert, earl of Warwick, and has an en- 
graved title in compartments, one of which 
contains a portrait ot the author, which is pro- 
bably that mentioned by Qiun^ (iL 812). 

[Corser's Collect. Anglo-Pbet pt. viii. p. 404 ] 

O. T. D. 


JAMES (/. 1744\ Indian colo- 
nel, devised a prcject for the conquest of 
In^ and appears to have submitted it In 
1744 to Flaws, duke of Lorraine, husband 
of Maria Theresa of Austria, who at the 
time was commanding the imperialist arm^ 
■gainst the Turks. Ilis schema which u 
men in the appendix to Dolt's * Aibiis of 
Itogal,* sets forth that the Moghul empire 
was OTorflowing with gold ana silver, end 
had always been weak and defenceless. It 
waa a miradle that no European nation with 
a maritime power had attempted the conquest 
of Beni|aL ^ a single stroce infinite wielth 
«Mt ne eequiied, which would oountm- 
hiiance the nJnee of Biasil and Einu Tha 


osuntry might ha eonquerad «r laid nnder 
contribution aa eaai|j as the Spenieids eon- 
fnemdthenalndln&aiofAmerion. Aiehel 


subject named Aliverdi Khan had tom away 
the three provinces of Bengal, Debar, and 
Orissa from the Moghul emperor, and had ac- 
quired treasure to me amount of 80,000,0001. 
sterling. The provinces were open to the sea, 
and three ships with fifteen hundred to two 
thousand troops would suffice for the 

operation. The British TOvemment would 
co-operate for the sake of the plunder and 
the extension of their trade. The East India 
Company had better be left alone. No com- 
pany could keep a secret, and the East Lidia 
Company was so distract^ as to be incapable 
of any firm resolution. In 1748 * James Mill, 
esq.,’ was appointed captain and second in 
command of the East India Company’s mili- 
tarv in Bengal (Gent. Mag. 1748, p. 275). 
Bolt described Mill as a colonel who had 
served twenty years in India. The India 
office contmna no lists of officers in the em- 
ploment of the East India Company of so 
early a date. 

[Wheeler's Early Records of British India, p. 
269 et seq., on the authority of Bolt's Affairs of 
Bengal.] H. M. G. 

MILL, JAMES (1778-1836), utilitarian 
philoscmher, bom 6 April 1773 at North- 
water Bridge, in the parish of Logie Pert, 
Forfarshire, was the son of James Mill, a 
country shoemaker, by his wife Isabel Fen- 
ton, dau^ter of a frrmer in the Kirriemuir 
district. The father occupied a cottage under 
a farmer named Barclay, whose family were 
afterwards friends of the son. The Fen- 
tons were supposed to have descended from 
a higher social position. The neighbours 
thought that Mrs. MQl gave herself airs on 
the strength of her origin, and health or 
temperament made her rather fastidious. She 
resolved to bring up her eldest sonasa gentle- 
man. He had probablv shown early pro- 
mise, and was oertainly allowed to devote him- 
self to study instead of following his father's 
trade. He was sent to the niurish school, 
and was then and afterwards befriended by 
Mr. Peters, the minister of Logie Pert. He 
attended the Montrose academy, boarding 
in the town for fit. 6d. a week. He there 
made friends with his schoolfellow, Joaeph 
HuBia(1777-1865)[q.v.lafterwardshispoli- 
tical allv. He bee^e Known to Sir John 
Stuart (^vioualy Belsehes) of Fettereaim. 
Sir John, with hu wile. I^soy Jane flnalie) 
dMi|hter of the Rarl of Lsven and jMviU% 
nassad thrir summen at Esttsitaira House, 
five ariles from Ninthwater Bridge, and their 
wiatan at Edinboigh. Ladtv 4aae Stuart 
waa ehsritahla, and » said to neve ateitad a 
Hand ihr adueating ooor ymmg meii fat the 
miniitiy. JeieaclC^ 
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the purpose by Peters. He als o ft ha dates debates and became an ardent politician, 
are uncertain) acted as tutor to Wilhdmina His friend Thomson wrote a testimonial on 
(6. October 1776)| the Stuarts’ only child, his behalf to be shown to John Gifibrd[q.y.]. 
afterwards the object of Scott’s rarly passion, then editing the 'Anti-Jacobin Be^ew.’ 
and subsequently wife of Sir William Forbes Gifford gave him some work, and he gradu- 
and mother of James David Forbes [q«v.] ally found other employment. He under- 
]S(ill, in one capacity or other, spent mucm took to co-operate with Dr. Henry Hunter 
time at Fettercaim House, where both Sir rq*^*] in rewriting a work called 'Nature 
James and Lady Jane Stuart became strongly Delineated.’ One of the publishers interested 
attached to him, and their daughter spoke in this book was Baldwin, who after Hon- 
of him affectionatelv with ' her last breath.’ ter’s death in October 1802 chang^ the 
The patron^ of the Stuarts enabled him scheme for a periodical called the 'liiterw 
to study at Edinburffh instead of Aberdeen, Journal,’ of which Mill became editor. He 
for which his father had intended him (Mill obtained the co-operation of Thomson and 
to F. Place, 26 Oct. 1817). He enterea the other friends, and the first number appeared 
university of Edinburgh in 1790Lat the then at the beginning of 1803. It lasted for three 
unusually late age of seventeen. Rejoined in years as ashilling weekly, andthro ugh another 
his first session the senior classes in Greek jw a ' second series ’ appeared as a monthly, 
ahd Latin. He heard the lectures of Dugald During 1805 and for two of three years sub- 
Stewart, and long afterwards he toldMacvey sequently Mill also edited ^e ' St. James’s 
Napier that neither Pitt nor Fox approached Chronicle.’ In 1804 he published a pamphlet 
Stewart in eloquence. In 1794 he j^gan his upon the bounties on the ^ exportation of 
studies in divinity, which lasted through grain, and in 1805 a translation of Villers’s 
four winters. The library records show that ' Spirit and Influence of the {formation of 
he was interested in philosophy : studying Luther.* He was thus managing to make a 
Plato in addition to the or^ary Scottish living, and writes at the beginning of 1804 
authorities, and showing some knowledge of that ne has been a volunteer for six months, 
French by reading Massillon and Rousseau, and spent at least twenty-one or twenty-two 
He became so go^ a Greek scholar that in guineas in consequence. Professor Bain esti- 
1818 there was some talk of his standing mates his income during the double editor- 
for the Greek chair in Glasgow (Bain, p. ship at oyer 500/. a year. He ^erefore 
166), and he was always a keen student of thought himself justiflM in manying. In 
Plato. He made few friends, and did not, 1804 he became engaged to Harriet Burrow, 
like most of hie many contemporaries who daughter of a widow who managed a lunatic 
afterwards distinguished themselves, beloim asylum, started by her husband, in Hoxton. 
to the Speculative Society. He formed. They were married on 5 June 1805, and 
however, a close intima (7 with Thomas Mttled.in 12 Rodney Terrace, Pentonville, 
lliomson, the distinguished chemist, and his in a house bought by his mother-in-law, for 
broUier. He was licensed to preach on which he paid ner 50/. a year. 

4 Oct. 1798 ; and delivered some sermons in Like many energetic young Scots, Mill 

his own district, not, it would seem, with managed to keq> out of debt by rigid frn- 
mubh success. He lived partly at home, gality; but the struggle was for a 1^ time 
where a corner of a room was curtained off a severe one. The loss of his editorahips 
as his study and! bedroom, and held some left him no resource except writbg articles, 
tutorships. He appears to have been tutor He was determined to write a work which 
in the family of a xdr. Burnet in Abcordeen ; might give him a more permanent ^ositioiL 
and also in the family of the Marquis of Almut the end of 1806 ne began with this 
Tweeddale. There is a vague story tW he view the composition of a history of India, 
gave up this posirion in oonsequence of a and the task was far more laborious than he 
slight reoeivea at the dinner-table, and re- had anticipated. Three years spread into ten. 
a^ed to seek hiafcrtnnes in London. An- His iluniW was inereaa^, and be ultimately 
otherrumoor ia thatheleftSeotlandinoon- became the father of nine children, an over- 
seqnsooe of diaappointment at not being si^t for which his slde^ son spo l o gis as. 
^pointed minister of Craig. At any rate manwhile, hia relatives in Sootlsnd were 
hswwit to London in the beginning Of 1802 distrassad. Tbs moCber died before his do* 
in sesrcb of literary emplcj^nent. He paitnrs to Eng lan d. His father was psiup 
eompanisd 8tr John Btaart, who was gmug lysed and bseme banknM through 
to attend pariianisnt as member for jEin- asnas ingiviim sseuiitynr a friend. The 
csTdinashlm Stuart proeursd him frequent oUmt eon, WulianL died soon sllsnvaidi» 
io ths of ths Houss of Tho fothsT oontinssj to Itvu fai Ushome wi|h 

Oommon^vAsselMriiM Us only ether ddld, May, who msitM eni 
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of his joiuneymen named Grew, and carried 
on the butinesB. The father died in 1608| 
and the GhresM were for a long time Tery 
poOTi although their two sons ultimately 
aueceeding in establishing a businesB. Mrs. 
Qieig diea in 1837. Her family had an im- 
presuon that James Mill had not been a good 
orotheTi and that the expenses of his emica- 
tion had caused an unjust diminution of Ms 
sister’s means. They probably exaggerated 
the prosperity of the brother, who was rising 
to a good position in English society. Let- 
ters to his friends the Barcli^s, given by 
I^fessor Bain, show that Mill did in fact 
clear off the father's debts, and contributed 
to his support, besides offering to help the 
sister’s family. Oonsidering his own great 
difficulties, there seems to be no ground for 
complaint, and Oreig probably made him- 
self disagreeable from the first. Mill was 
not a man to neglect his duties, but neither 
was he a man to confer benefits gracefully. 
The contributions to periodicals, by which he 
must have supported himself at the time, 
cannot be identified. He is said to have 
written in the * British ’ and * Monthly ’ re- 
views, and especially in the * Eclectic,^ then 
an organ of evangelical dissent. Brougham, 
who may have Imown him at Edinburgh, 
helped him in obtaining admission to the 
< E^burgh Review,' for which he wrote 
some articles from 1808 to 1818. About the 
same time he formed an important connec- 
tion with Bentham. The acquaintance had 
begun in 1808. Mill used to walk from 
Pentonville to dine with Bentham in West- 
minster. He soon became Bentham’s warmest 
disci^e. Dumont was already known as 
the promulgator of Benthamism abroad ; but 
Mill wu soon his trusted lieutenant for car- 
rying on the propaganda in England. He 
revised Bentham’s writings and took an active 
p^ m the radical agitation of which the 
Benthamites formed the philosophical core. 
Bentham desired to have his best disciple 
constantly at hand. In 1810 Mill occupied 
the house formerly belonging to MUton and 
afterwards to llaslitt, which belonged to 
Bentham and looked upon his garden. It 
proved to be unhealthy, and was abandoned 
after a few months. Mill could not find a 
house nearer than Newington Qreen, whence 
he ecmtinned his regular pUgrimages to 
Westminster; but in 1814 Benthm let 
him another house, 1 Queen Squere (changed 
to 40 Qneen Anne'e Qete), ibr fiOf. a year, 
afterwarde raitsd to 10^ when Mill waa 
ihle to pay the frill valne. Here th^ were 
immediele neighbouia, and aset eonstantly 
iir manyyeare. fnlheiummerof IfiOOand 
leter yearn Mill sfenl two or three monthe 


with his family at Barrow Green House, 
near Oxted, Surrey, which Bentham had 
taken for a time ; and frrom 1814 to 1818 the 
Mills stayed with Bentham at Ford Abbey, 
near Ohard, Somerset, spending there as 
much as nine or ten months together. The 
residence with Bentham was of great im- 
portance to Mill, and probably was of some 
pecuniary advantage. A remarkable letter 
written W Mill to Bentham in 1814 (given 
fully in Biiir, pp. 136-40) speaks of some 
difference arising from one of Bentham’s 
fanciful humours. Mill says that he has been 
proud to receive obligations from Bentham, 
although it has been ’ one of the great pur- 
poses of his life to avoid pecuniary obliga- 
tions,’ and he has consequently lived in 
* penury.’ He has been a gainer by Bentham’s 
hospitality and by the low rent of his house, 
though not otherwise. He proposes, how- 
ever, that they should hereafter avoid the 
danger of too close a connection. By thus 
preserving their friendship Bentham will 
nave a disciple able and anxious to devote 
his whole life *to the propagation of the 
system.’ A reconciliation must have fol- 
lowed ; and Mill amply fulfilled his promise 
to spreiM the true laith. According to 
J. S. Mill, James Mill during this period 
supported his family by writing, wnile at 
the same time pursuing the 'History ’and 
being the sole teacher of his children. Some 
unpublished correspondence with Francis 
Pl^e [q. V.], whose acquaintance Mill made 
in 1812, illustrates this period. Place was 
proposing in 1814 to raise 3,000/. for Mill’s 
benefit without his knowledge. The scheme 
fell through, partly because it was felt that 
Mill’s independence of spirit would prevent 
his acoeptancf of the offer. Mill was clearly 
in great need of money ; and Place seems t o 
have made some advances on the expected 

E rofits of the ' History.’ In Deoember 1814 
e was working at it from 5 k.u, to 11 p.h., 
as he tells Place, a statement slightly ex- 
aggerated by Mrs. Mill (see Binr, p. 162). 
His ordinary day's work at Foxil Abbey 
lasted with few mterrupiions frrom 6 a.ic. 
till 11 P.M. ; three hours, from 10 to 1, 
being devoted to teaching, and a oouple of 
short walks his only relaxstion. Mill’s early 
religious opinions app^ to have been finally 
aband o ned after hie ygnaintanne with 
Bentbem. In previous writings he had oeca- 
•ionally used the lengoiye of at least a 
qualified belief in Ghnstmnity. He now 
MondcAed all theology. Aneoraing to J. 8. 
BiilL the ' tunung-pomt of his mind was 
reeding Buller’a ^Analogy*’ (ALirfe^y. 
p. 88). A report given fay I^unreor Beia 
•ttriMtei the final cbeage In hk friendship 


Mill 


frith General Miranda, the South American 
{»atriot| who was in E^land in 1808-10, 
and was an ardent disciple of Bentham. 
Although the Bentham obcle disbelieved in 
Ghristianity, its members observed a studied | 
letioence in their writings. j 

* . MiU’s scepticism did not interfere with an 
alliance which he formed with the quaker 
William Allen (1770-1848) [q. v.] Mill 
wrote articles for the * Philanthropist/ pul>> 
lished by Allen from 1811 to 1817^ in wnich 
he had an opportunity of emunding Bent- 
ham’s principles of law reform ; supported 
the anti-slavery movement, and especially 
took an active part in the great Bell and 
Lancaster controversy [see Bull, Armnnw, 
1768-1832, and LaNCASTSB, Joseph]. The 
utilitarians amed with the dissenters in sup- 
TOrting the Lancasteiian institution whi^ 
developed into the British and Foreign 
School Society. It was also taken up 1^ the 
whigs and the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ Mill’s 
last article (February 1818) in the ^ Edin- 
burgh ’ was in defence of the system. The 
National Society was started in November 
1811, to educate the poor * in the principles 
of the established church,’ support^ by the 
tones and the ^Quarterly Review,’ and a 
bitter controversy raged for sometime. Mill, 
with the approval of Bentham (whose 
< Church of Englandism ’ contains a lonsr 


< Church of Englandism ’ contains a long 
assault on the National Society), and sup- 
ported by Allen, Place, and otlmrs, resolved 
ml818 to start a* West London Lancasteiian 
Institution ’ to educate all the children west 
of Temple Bar on unsectarian principles. A 
public meeting was held in August 1818 
to start the sweme, and about the same 
time appeared anonymously Mill’s * Sehods 
for all in preference to Schools for Church- 
men only. ^ Many difficulties occurred; but 
in February 1814 an association was fonned 
to set up a ^Ghrestomathic’ school for su- 
perior eauoation on the same lines. Place 
thought of Mill for the mastership (Px.ACS, 
LUUrt), Bentham offived part of hu garden, 
and wrote his treaty the * Chrestomathia,’ 
to expound the mrinoiples. MiU was very 
active in the affair, mod was supported by 
Bomilly, Biongham, and Mackintosh ; but» 
after nmny tronble^ it fiaallT droppM in 
1820. The chief onteoeae of this movement 
was the fowdatkw ot the London Uni- 
venity. It had been wmstod by Thomas 
Oamphell, the poet, to Flaosu who discnssed 
£rS^witli%i in Mai was a 

aaemW of the ffmt eonaoil, unniited in 
Qeeember IBM; aa^ with the ^pport of 
Bwwq[h«m, J ca ^b warn, and Gio£b^ was 
active in eanyhig the schema inlo eftet. 
He tried to got He friend Thomaen for the 


chair of chemiitiy; John Austin and McCul- 
loch, both sound adherents of the school, 
ware the first profossom of inrisprudence and 
political economy. For the chair of philo- 
sophy he oonsented to the election ofjohn 
Hoppue [q.v.l who, though a dissenting 
clergyman, b&ved in Hmey [see under 
Gboib, Gbobob]. 

Place, Mill’s colleague in this agitation, 
and the gMt manager on the radical mde 
in Westminster, becme very intimate with 
Mill, and constantly consulted him in poli- 
tical affiurs. Mill himself was an active 
member of the committee whidi brought for- 
ward Burdett and Einnaird against Ronully 
in June 1818. Romilly, although a personal 
friend of Bentham’s, was regarded as too mo- 

death on 2 Not. foUowiaw an! went ^ 
Worthing to offer his he^ to the family. 
He took nojMLTt in the oOttsequent eleotu^ 
in which Hobhouse, the radical candidate, 
was defeated by George Lamb. 

Mill had meanwhile completed his ’ His- 
tory of India,’ which appeared about the 
beginning of 1818. The purj^ose wilh which 
he nad started was fully achieved His affiiiis 
now became prosperous. The ’History ’ suc- 
ceeded at once, and has become a standard 
work. Mill unfortunately left bis share 
of the profits in the bands of the publisher, 
Baldwin, and though be received the in- 
terest during his life, the ci^ital was after* 
wards lost to his family by Baldwin’s bank- 
ruptcy. The book, though dry and severe 
in tone, supplied a want, and contained many 
interesting refiections imn social questions. 
He bis been accused of unfairness, and his 
prejudices were undoubtedly strong. His 
merits, however, met with an unexpected 
recognition. Although he had condemned 
the uortoomingiof t& East India Oompanv, 


and was known u a ndical politician, he 
was appointed in 1819to a Dlacein theindia 
House. The knowledge of India displayed 
in his book wes a strong recommenoatfon, 
and hh friends Ricardo and Joseph Hume 
used all their qp hSa Can* 

tting, then pieeident of the board of control, 
is said to nave been b hie fovour (Banr, 
pp. 142,186). HeweeeppomledonlSMaj 
ttl9 ’ seaieteat to the examiner of Indb 
conMoondeiioa.’ with a aaluv of 80(ML a 
fwr; OB 10 AftU Ittl 'Mcaad .iriit.iit to 
BuauBw/witk 1,0001 B jwi^Edirwd 
SttBohiy briaff Ont MibtaBtioa 9 Anril 
18S8 •LSbZ «niaiB«^’ wih l^OaTi 
nar,«MriBf onrStBidaj] obIDmISIO 
•mammme/iiiA IJBOOl Bnn^WlMaM «t 
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had to apend iho honxs from ten to four at 
hia oifioe. though, as business came irrem- 
lailji he nad orbcm time to spare for other 
employments. His son tells us, as may well 
be belieyed, that he had great influence with 


renewal of the charter in 18S§, Mill was 
examined at great length before comnut- 
tees of the Rouse of Oommons, his evidenoe 
upon the rerenue system occupying ei^ht 
days in August 1681, while in the beginning 
of 1882 he was examined upon the whole 
administratire and judicial systems. Mill 
also wrote the despatches in which the com- 
pany stated its case in the final correspond- 
ence with the goTemment. In spite of his 
dogmatic radicalism in home pontios, Mill 
showed in this discussion that he was not 
mmared to ^ply his d priori method to 
India. Hisofl iciai experience had convinced 
him that the natives were totally unfit for 
self-government, and that even free trade 
would not produce a miraculous improve- 
ment. He showed remarkable knowledge and 
TOwer in arguinn the case. Mill's situation 
did not exclude him from oontinmngto take 
a very important though not a conspicuous 
share in political movements. His master, 
Bentham, was a Mluse, difficult of access, 
growing old, and little acquainted with prac- 
tical business. Mill therefore became the 
recognised bead of the party. His dearest 
friend was David Ricarao, first known to 
him in 1811. Bentham said : * 1 was the 
nirituil frtherof Mill, and Mill the spiritual 
father of Ricardo.’ It was by Mill’s en- 
oonrmment that Ricardo was induced to 
publirii his 'Polirioal Economy/ and to 
enterjparllament, and Ricardo’s sudden death 
in lo28 afiheted Mill to a degree which 
astonished thoee who had only recognised 
his sternness. Brougham was also a warm 
friend of Mill ; and though J. 8. MiU, who 
regarded Brou^am as a humbug, says that 
his fhther kept up the friendship on aocount 
of Bfoughanrapowera of carrying out utili- 
taiiaa winolplaa In piaotioe, it seems that 
Brougham was really able to iMoinate the 


la terms of the wannest admiratioii, 


loss or you.' The roiittoai Sconomy giuK 
Ibuadea In 1890; arose from soma maoUims 
of Mm and olhsia at Rkaidoh honsTfrr 
eoonoesiodiaQaiilQBa. IB&dfalisdlhanilis; 
and was oo n s g ifl o e o s from the int in the 
Tn itie saint ysar he published tho 
^■•mealaof PuUtioal Boonomy/whish was 


the substance of verbal instructions given to 
his son John. A younger generation was now 
rising, which looked up to Mill as a leader. 
Henry Bickersteth [q. v.], afterwards Lord 
Lang^le, was already an intimate. Gtoorge 
Gto^ John Austin and hia brother Oharlea, 
William Ellis (1800-1881) [q. v.], Walter 
Ooulson fa. v.], and others were friends of the 
younger Mill,who sat at the feet of the father, 
and were sufficiently pugnacious and dog- 
matic expounders of utiUtarian principles. 
John Bla!^ [a. v.], editor of the ' Morning 
Chronicle,’ and Aloany Fonblanque [q. v.] of 
the * Examiner * represented the party in the 
press. The * Morning Chronicle ’ Was for some 
ten years after 181/ their recognised organ. 
Fonblanque contributed to it under Black, 
and afterwards gave a general support to the 
same side in the ^Examiner.’ Mul had been 
invited by Macvey Napier in 1814 to con- 
tribute to the supplement to the ‘ Encyolo- 

f ffidia Britannica,^ and between 1816 and 
828 wrote a number of articles which ex- 
pounded utilitarianism in the most uncom- 
promising fashion. The most remarkable of 
these articles, that upon 'Government,’ ap- 
peared in 1820, and is substantially a terse 
statement of the radical creed of the time as 
based upon Benthamite principles. It was 
regardea, sa 3 rs John Mill {Autohiog, p. 104), 
as a ' masterpiece of political wisdom ^ by the 
so-called 'pmlosophical radicals.’ The essays 
had been twice reprinted in 1826, when 
Mill says that they nad ' become text-books 
of the young men of the Union at Cam- 
bridge’ (Bad^ p. 292). They were reprinted 
agun in 1828. In 1829 the essay upon 
'Government’ was attacked by Macaulay in 
the ' Edinbuigh Review.’ Miu took no part 
in the oontroveray which followed, although 
his line of reply is given in his ' Fragment 
on Mackintosh’ (^it. 1870. pp. 2^-94). 
He bore no grudge to Macaulay, whose a]^ 
pointment to the Indian council he sup- 
ported, and th^ had friendly relationi^ 
which induced Macaulay not to reprint the 
articles during his life. 

Theataning of the 'Westminster Review’ 
in the beginning of 1824 provided the party 
with an organ m their own. MiU had 
diaenmed the plan of such a pabUcation 
wi^ Bentham, and it mean that Bentham 
was to have provided the fonde at starting. 
MilTs oflbial poeition prevented him from 
aeyptiM theeditQnhi|Lwhi^ 

number conla!^3 anaitideupon the'Bdin- 
ImA Bevknr * by Jmm M&L It cauaad 
Mm XenfRsans to mline paUishiiig Mmnew 
periodkak^wbich was nadertakni^r Bald- 
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which secured an encouraging start for the 
review. It was a vigorous attack upon the 
Edinburgh reviewers as mere trimmers, 
courting the favour of the aristocracy, being 
in fact a radical indictment of the whigs. 
The attack was carried on by John Mill in 
die second number, and the * Quarterly Re- 
view- was assailed James Mill in the 
fourth. Mil] continued to write energetio 
articles, attacking Southey’s * Book ox the 
Church ’ in Janui^ 1825, denouncing church 
establishments in April 1826, in the 
following October discussing ^e ^ State of 
the Nation’ as an illustration of the in- 
capacity of the governing classes. The re- 
view had never paid its way, and Bowring 
was not in favour with the Mills. Though 
a Benthamite, he disapproved of the re- 
ligious part of the creed, and his personal 
attentions led to hie pc^ly superseding Mill 
in Bentham’s favour. Ijie review was in- 
creasing^ unsatisfactory to the Mills, and 
James Siill did not write after 1826, except 
that in July 1880 he was persuaded to con- 
tribute a defence of the ballot. In 1828 the 
review passed into the hands of Colonel 
Perronet Thompson. In 1827 Mill contri- 
buted an article on parliamentary reform to 
the * Parliamentary History and Review,’ 
set up by Mr. Marshall of Leeds. 

In 1822 Mill took a house at Dorking, 
where his family spent six mont^ for sevexm 
successive summers, while he joined them 
for his six weeks' holiday, and stayed from 
Friday to Monday. In the first of these 
holidays he began his * Analysis of the 
Human Mind,’ which was continued during 
successive holidays, and finally published 
in 1829. In 1880 Mill moved firom Queen 


Square to a house in Vicarage Place, Church 
Street, Kensington. He nad moved his 
summer residence from Dork^ to Mickle- 
ham. His friends visited him there, and 
accompanied him on long Sunday walks. 
Bickersteth took a house at Mickfeham, to 
be near him, and Brougham when chancellor 
drove down to see him on Sundays, and kept 
up an affectionate oocremndence. J.S.Mul 
and eome of his friends from the India 
House often joined him, and ha oontinned 
to be consulted in political matters, esp^ 
^sBr during the criats of the Baform Bill, 
bynaeaanaotheio. His health was grow- 
ing weaker, and he suffered mneh from gout, 
to which ha had long bean subject. Ha was 
lass aUa to wr^ although after 1880 ha 

* t||. 

MhSoMiw of 1011886 

CO account cfMsolrinlosh’a death. Hklast 
writtags wese artidas in the ^LondooB^ 
via<WM bj 8fr WOliaai Mol^^ 


a recruit gained by the philosophical radicals 
in 1883, and virtually edited by J. S. Mill 
Four articles by James Mill appeared in 
1885, the most remarkable of wl^h (in the 
July number) is a plan of church reform, 
pToposing in suhs^oe the abolition of 
dogmas and ceremonies, and the transforma- 
tion of the clergy into a body of officials 
paid by results, and preaching morality and 
imtural theism. The curiously unpractical 
line of argument shows Mill’s entire igno- 
rance of the idiffious movements outside 
his own circle. His last writings were an 
article upon'The Aristocracy ’ and a dialogue 
upon the utility of political economy in the 
same review for January 1886. Mill had 
begun to suffer from disesaa of the lungs, 
aggravated, it was thought, by the dusty 
three-hour journeys on the coach-top to 
Middeham. In August 1885 he was seised 
with a hemorrhage m>m |ht* lungs, and in 
the following June ha was attacked by 
bronchitis, and died peacefully 28 June 1886, 
retaining his faculties and spirits to the last. 
He was buried in Kensington Church. Mill 
had nine children, who all survived him : 
(1) John Stuart [q.v.], bom in 1806; ^)Wil- 
hdmina Forbes, named after Sir J ohn Stuart’s 


daughter, d. 1861 ; (3) Clara; (4) Harriet; 
(5) James Bentbam, who enters the Indian 
civil servicein 1885, and died 1862; (6) Jane, 
named after Lady Stuart ; (7) Henry, a 
young man of great promise, called by 
John the * noblest and worthiest of ns all,’ 
who died of consumption at Falmouth in 
1840; (8) Mary; and (0) George Qrote, 
who entered the India House, showed much 
ability, and died of consumption in 1858. 
Four of the daughters were married, and 
three of them, but none of the sons, left 
children (see Bain, pp. 61, 888). Mill 
was of middle height, of well-knit figure, 
and nervous temperament. He had a mas- 
sive forehead, projeoting eyes, and an ex- 
pressive and moDile face. A portrait from a 
mwing in possession of Mrs. Giote is pre- 
fixed to Professor Bain’s'Life.’ He had a 


strong voice, and wae singularlyuiimated and 
impressive in conversation. To this nower 
was partly due the remarkable influence 
which he exerdied upon all who came in 
oontaet with him. Bus fbros of ehsraetsr 


is snffioisntly ■ppanot from thsstmgglasby 
which he aenieved indepen d ence in spite it 
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the theories abesdy taught hr Bentham. 
His pdlhseal riiews were equally those of 
his master^ but his mater powers of 
dealing with men enabled him to exert a 
mote potent, direct influence upon the 
opeiations 01 the party^ and he cast the 
theories into a form more immediately appli- 
cable. He was more orig^l in the psyono- 
logical inouiries, to which Benthm had 
contributed little, although the essential 
principles are taken for mnted in Bentham*s 
ethical speculations. MilFs * Analysis ’ is a 
book of singular merit, from the terse and 
lucid exposition of a one-side^ointof view. 
He was greatly influenced by Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, and by the French writers, such as 
Condillac, Helvetius, and Gabanis; but his 
chief master was Hartley, whose theory of 
association he applied and extended. The 
book marks a distinct stage in the deyelop- 
ment of the empirical school, and many of 
J. 8. Mill’s logical and ethical doctrines are 
eyidently suggested by the attempt to solye 
problems to which his father’s answers ap- 
neared unsatisfactory. The ^Fragment on 
Mackintosh 'ia one of the mostohancteristic 
expressions of utilitarian morals. In James 
Mul utiUtarianism showed all its most cha- 
racteristic qualities. The resolution to keep 
to solid facts, and not to be misled by words; 
the attempt to treat all problems by a 
scientific method, the blindness to opposite 
schemes of metaphysical thought, and the 
contempt for the m^ioal and the senti- 
mental apparent in all Mill’s writings, ex- 
plain botn the attractions of the doctrine 
rair some temperaments and the repulsion 
which It aroused in others. In domestic life 
Mill was a curious example of a man who, 
while resolutely discharging eyery duty, 
somehow made even his yirtues unamiable. 
He seems to haye despised his wife, and to 
hays allowed his contempt to appev in his 
conversation, though in ms letters he alwaye 
refers to her reepeotfhlly. He eptred no 
labour in the attempt to teach his children 
thoroughly, though nia hahitual repr o erion 
of hit feeliiiga aM hia oonatitutional irrita- 
bility made the tarii tmag on both tides, 
and the children, though not nnhmy, were 
never at eaae in his pr eeanoa. Hia aon bb- 
(MaHeMM. p. 47} that be was, ’in the 
fcaenae ofthe wo^’aetoio ia his per* 
•eBilq^tiia,enepiettrean as regarded hie 
etanderd of and a eyaie in Ant heaet 

litbtevaini nnen wa am a rea, and thought 
human lifc nil ^ a poor Ihiaf at halt,* ete 
tin IMmam ef eaify jmam had daoaM 
Mill% wertm nini 1 *&imen Iha Im- 
ef a Bounty en the npeMlkm of 


regulate the Oommerce of Grain,’ 1804. 
2. * Oommeree Defended : an Answer to the 
Aignmants W which Mr. 8pene& Mr. Gob- 
bed and OtWs Imye attempted to prove 
that Oommerce is not the source of National 
Wealth,’ 1808. Spence mlied in * A^eul- 
ture the Source of the Wealth of Britain.’ 
8. * History of India,’ 8 vols. 4to, 1817 ; 4th 
edit., 9yols.8yo, 1848; 6th edit., ed. with con- 
tinuation by H. H. Wilson, 10 vols. Svo, 1868. 
4. * Elements of Political Economy,’ 1821 ; 
2nd edit. 1824; 8rd edit. 1826. 6. 'Analysis 
of the Phenomena of the Human Mind,’ 1829, 
edited by J. S. Mill, with notes by Alexander 
Bain, Andrew Findlater, and Gmrge Grote, 
2 vols. 8yo, 1869. 6. 'A Fragment on Mackin- 
tosh,’ 1886 and 1870. 

Between 1816 and 1828 Mill contributed to 
the supplement of the ' EncyclopsediaBritaii- 
nica ’ articles upon ' Government’ ' Jurispru- 
dence,’ ' Liberty of the Press,’' Prison and Pri- 
son Discipline,’ 'Golony,* 'Law of Nations,' 
and ' Education,’ which were reprinted in a 
separate volume (n. d., see above) ; and others 
upon ' Oaste,’ ' Economists,’ ' Beggars,’ 
' benefit Societies,’ ' Banks for Saving,’ which 
were not collected. A review of the essays 
of Samuel Bailey [q. v.], originally contri- 
buted to the ‘ Westminster Review ’ for July 
1829, was reprinted as ' The Principles of 
Toleration ’ in 1837. A full account of many 
of Mill’s oontributions to various periodicals 
is given in Professor Bain’s 'Life of James 
ifni » 


rjamm Mill ; a Biography, by Professor Bain, 
1882, contains a earsfo aceoant of all the facts. 
See also Maors? Napier’s Correspoiidencs ; life, 
by A. Bisest, in the Penny Cyclopedia ; J. 8. 
Mill's Autobiogfaphy ; Bowring'e Life of Bent- 
ham; PersonsJ XJfe of O. (&ot^ pp. 21-5. 
Place’s mannseriptsin the British Museum hare 
besn nsed by Professor Bain. The vritcr has 
to thank Mr. Graham Wallas, who is preparing 
a life of Place, for cornmnnicating other letters.] 

L. 8. 

MILL, JOHN (1646-1707), principal of 
Bt Edmund HalL Oxford, was bora at 
Haidandala^ in the pmirii m Shap, Weat- 
moialaad, in 1646. His father, Tbomaa, son 
of John Mill or Milln, of Bant^ near Shap, 
was a weaver. The ton wae known unnl 
1678 as Milan. Mill matrieolated in thanni- 
variiWas'painerp«iar*onl40et. 1661, and 
mrnmed Qnaan^UenOxfefd, in Mfehaal- 
ama tens.on 180et»l661, aaabatler. On 
18 Jana 1668 ha was alaelad tahasdar of Ass 


oqIUm tobeadarittad ao aoon aa pomiblo. 
BeoSmMBJL on 8MMiai6,M£l689, 
MltiaBa DJ>. mi, tfetinatiqn hi 
elMrimlM to hia saloelion •• ipmhm of tte 
«Oialiii ft m gyi i og* at Ao ofmkig of tlm 
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Sheldonian Theatre on 9 July 1669. He 
was elected fellow of his college on 17 Oct. 
1670. BmiDg 1670 he was ordained and 
became tutor. He was also for some time 
cha^ain to Sir William Palmer of Warden 
in . Bedfoiddiire, whose daughter Priscilla, 
ha maTrie4 at Westminster Abey on 6 May 
1684.' Her surname does not apnear on tlie 
register ; that of her mother (Slighter of 
Sir John Bramston, 1677-1664 [q. t.B was 
substituted in enor. In 1676 he was ^osen 
Ih, Thomas Lamplngh [q. ▼.], on his pro* 
motion to the see of Exeter, to be his chap- 
lain; on 29 Oct. 1677 he was made preb^ 
dary of Exeter; in August 1681 was presented I 
by nis college to the rectory of Bletchington, | 
Oxfordshire, and about the same time became 
chaplain in ordinary to Charles 11. Mill was 
a benefactor to his parish. In 1686 he wasin- 
strumental in restoring to their proper use the 
funds and lands of a local charity, which had 
been misappropriated for some years by the 
lord of the manor. He drew up an account 
cl the land ^glebe and other), rates, and ad- 
Towson of ms parish, with a copy of the ori- 
1^1 grant to the jmTOst and scholars of 
Queei?s College by Edward III. His manu- 
script is still preserved by the rectOT of i 
Bletchington. | 

Mill vacated his fellowship at Queen’s Col- 
lege towards the end of lo82. On the re- 
moval of Thomas Croathwait he was elected 
principal of St. Edmund Hall, and was ad- 
mitted on 6 May 1686. He was not popular 
there, and his duties were chiefly penormed 
by his vice-principal. His politic vacilla- 
tions gained him the nickname of * Johnny 
Wind-MilL’ Although upholding the doc- 
trine of passive obedience and non-reeistance, 
he disliked the practical inconveniences of 
turning nonjuror, and he became the euljeot 
of a jingle, sung by the children in thestreets 
of Oxford: j 

Wilt thou take the oaths, little Johnny MUlf 
Bo, DOb that I won't, Yes but 1 will. 

In 1694 he was proctor for the dem^ of 
the diocese of Canterbuy, in the lower house 
ofoonvoestioo. On 14 Aug. 1704 be obtained 
IhB fbnrth prebead at Oanterbury, and on 
1 Ang. 170o be rerigned bis prebend at 
Exeter. 

Min waa seised with apogrisKy OB tbe even- 
ing of Satorday, 91 June 1^, and, witboot 
recovering tmwrimmm, died abont 7 ▲. v. 
on Monday, S8 Jnni^ exa^y afalidgbt after 
tbe appeaiBBOS of btt great woilr ondisNsw 
T9^SuSm (A (Mssn JfML 988L £ 4IL in 
Inmbsth Omi, im,n. MT). 

HawasborM inIbeciwBosIsf 


and to that of bis wife (who had predeceased 


gmt work m his life, JUS edition of the New 
Testament in Greek. To this his sttention 
had been first directed ly the SavBian 
fessor. Dr. Edward Bernard [q. y.], in lw7 ; 
and Dr. John ^dl Fq* tOi ^ho had nreviondy 
recognised his abilities, placed all hia own 
notes at Mill’s disposal. Theprintingof the 
workwaacommenoedatFdrs expense, but on 
hia death in 1666only fifteen dieetB wereoom- 
pleted, and the burden of oanying on the 
work fell on Mill, who also refunded ill that 
Fell had laid out. Heameatalater dategave 
Mill some assistance. After thirty years of 
labour, the work was given te the world on 
9 June 1707. It was d^cited to the queen 
in somewhat fulaome tenn%but was the most 
beautiful edition (foL) that had hitherto ^ 
peared. The text, that of Stephena of 1660, 
was left untouched, and the various readings 
were added at the bottom of each page. Mul 
had collated many valuable manuscripts in 
England, and procured eoUationsof the prin- 
cipal ones on the continent ; the result was 
a maateniece of aoholarahip and critical in- 
sight. Infixed are valuable * Prolegomena,’ 
divided into three parts ; the first treating 
separately of each book oi the New Testa- 
ment, the second containing the history of 
the text from the time of the apostles, 
and the third giving a review of hu own 
labours. 

Mill was the first editor of the New Testa- 
ment who attempted to give a dear and ac- 
curate description of the manuscripts uaed, 
and wasalsothefirsttodrawupagenealoffy 
of the editions of the Greek text. The ecu- 
tion met with much adverse eritieum. His 
small loquaintanoe with the orisntal lan- 
guages was the most fruitful sourcs of error. 
Pbr refare n ee s to tbe Byrieo^ Arabic, and 
Ethimc, he had recourse, as be aTOWs(iVo- 


r be was proctor for the dem^ of 
B of Canterbury, in the lower house 


Ifithumc, be bad recourse, as lie avows^jnv- 
Uj^, 1707, p. dxii), to die Latin translations 
in Walton^ 'Polyglott* His extracts from 
the Coptic end ADglo-8exoii,on theooiitraiy, 
were Uken peiilylto tbe pimeis of Thomas 
Maiahsll [q. y.l, and partly mm the coiBf 
mviicetion of Xodoyieui FSfuea^ and amy 


be regarded as authentic. 

Tbe most fiunous attadk cm Mill wm that 
kj Dr. Daniel Wbithy, wbob ' Exasun 

virianlbni leeticnum jTl^’ Londcm, 
1 709, flongfat to show Aal Ao great nmabsr 
ofieadixgifemoimAigltliaeidtooysgAtfty 
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the psendonTin ^Fhildeutheras Lmiensis/ 
Tigoroo^ fended his friend Mill in ^ Re- 
nkarltt tqfloneLateDuoouree/ Mill’s labours 
on 1 John r. 7, supplied a mass of material 
hr the w^-koown controveim respecting 
the anthenticity of that text ( wboess, A»- 
notationst MilUi: Ehltit, Fiul JBnqtUrv). 

In the Bodleian Library is a copy of Mill’s 
Testament, with his own manuscript addi- 
tions, and some by Heame. Many of these 
have been printed in Qriesbaeh’s ^Symbolss 
oriticn’ (i. 346-804). 

In 1710 Mill’s New Testament was repub- 
lished in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, in 1723 
at Leipzig, and again, in 1746, at Amsterdam, 
underthesuperv&onofKuster. Kuster added 
the readings of thirteen fresh manuscripts, 
supplied a preface, and inserted Le Olerc’s 
letter on Mill’s work to * 0. Junius Optimia- 
nus,’ which had appeared in toL xvi. of the 
* Biblioth^ue Ohoisie.’ The first Dutch edi- 
tion was regarded by Heame as ' downright 
knaTery,’ but Kuster kept his own notes 
separate from those of Mill, and some of his 
collations are more complete. The ^ Prole- 
gomena,’ with observations bv Salthen, were 
reissued at Kdnigsberg in 1733-4 and 1762. 

To Mill are assigns * Dissertatio de Nilo 
at Euphrate term Sanotn Terminis^’ pub- 
lished in Ugolino’s ^Thesaurus Antiquita- 
tum Saorarum’ (Venice, 1744), and the pre- 
face to Benaon’s ' Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary’ 
(Hnann); the latter is often attributed to 
Thwaites. He supervised the edition of 
Malala's ' Chronicle,’ published at Oxford in 
1690, and thus became the recipient of Bent- 
ley^s iwmoua * Letter to Mill,' printed with 
tM * Chronicle.’ Prefixed to a oopy of Simon 
Ford’s ' Confiagration of London,’ in the Bod- 1 
lelan Library, are some deplorable manuscript 
verses addressed by Mill, when a young man, 
to Dr, Thomas Bvlow. A large nuinber of 
MUl's notes for his Greek Testament, together 
with letters to and from eminent men of the 
time, are pr ese r ved in the library of Queen's 
Oollege, Oxford. Letters from Mill to H. 
Wanimrt Dr. Oovel, and Dr. Hidces, are in 
the British Museum (HarL MS. 3780, K 97, 
98^ 166, 167 ; Addit. 1188.4863, f.7,88, 910, 
ft 861, 866). and one from Grabs to Mill is 
among the mwlineoa MSS. in the Bodleian 
Lihraiy (G 861. 1 89). 

Heane, who fi^uently oommente onMQI, 
fivm en unnhesing impieasion of him •• a 
mantthongnauiouete dohimmstiee as a 
aeheW ana gtne i o ye natio n of eeholaie. An- 
te f enaft (Lmiiimm Jfft 967, 1 

Xenaat Sse slatae that * hetellmd eniw^ 

the heel Lslin of any man in the DnifonUpt 


and was the most airy and facetious in con- 
versation— in all respects a bright man.’ 

Portraits of Mill are in the dining hall 
of St. Edmund Hall, and in the common 
room gallery of Queen’s College. The paint- 
ing by P. Betchet has been engraved by Van- 
dergucht. There is a representation of him 
presenting his Greek Testament to Queen 
Anne in the 'Oxford Almanack’ for 1747, 
engraved by Vertue. 

[Nioolson and Burn’s Westmorland and Cnm- 
berland» i. 481 ; Wood’s Athens (Bliss), vol. iv. 
ools. 628, 767-8 ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), vol. ii. 
ools. 289, 808, 874, 882 ; Wood's Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. ((Intcb), vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 801 ; Wood’s 
Colleges and Halls (Gntdi), p. 666; Hook’s 
Eeeles. Biog. ; Heame’s Remarks and Collections 
(Doble, Oxford Hist. Soc.), passim ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 426, iii. 694 ; Ohamberlaynf ’s 
Anglis Notitia, 1694, p. 146; Haited’s Kent, iv. 
610 ; Biog. Brit ; Nichols’s Lit Anecd. iv. 142; Le 
Neve's Monumenta Anglieana, 1680-99 p. 66, 
1660.1718 (SupplJ p. 219 ; Coxe’s Cat of MSS. 
in Collies and Halls ; Bromley's Cat of En- 
graved Portraits. Contemporary notices of the 
editions of 1707 and of 1710 of the Greek Testa- 
ent are in Biblioth^ue Choisie, vols. xvi. xxi. ; 
Journal des Sqavans (Suppl.), 1708 pp. 266-67, 
1711 pp. 18-24 ; Leipzig Acta Emditorum, 1708 
pp. 1-12, 1710 pp. 421-4; PfafTs Dissertatio 
Critiea, 1709, pp. 118 et seq.; Nouvelles da la 
R4pnbliqiie desLettres, 1710, pp. 248-68 ; Tre- 
voux’s Mimoires, 1710, pp. 78^807. Acoonnts 
of Mill’s work are numerous : the best are Fritz’s 
Introductio in lectionem Novi Testaiuenti, pp. 
288-92; Budeus's laagoge, pp. 1606-6; Hicht^s 
Ezereitatio . . . eontia Miluum ; Bengel's Ap- 
paiatnsCriticQB (in his Oredi Testament, 1734), 
pp. 880-1 ; Walch's Bibliotheca Theologica, iv. 
26-8; Le Long's Bibliotheca 3ae^ 1. 286- 
289 ; Seriveneris Introd. to the Criticism of the 
New Test pp> 674, 447-80 ; Miehaelis's Intro- 
duction (tMS, by Manh), passim ; Michariis’s 
Cnrm in VeniioDem Sjriamim, pp. 80-159 (with 
referanoe to Mill's errors in oriental versions) ; 
see also Bode's ftendocritica Miliio-Benaeliana ; 
Registers of Queen’s College, Oxford, kindly com- 
mnnieated ^ the pfovoct ; information from the 
Rev. R. F. Dale of Blalchington.] B. P. 

JOHN STUART (1806-1673}, 
philosopher, eldest son'of James MQl [q* v.J, 
wubomou 30 Mayl606at hh father’s house, 
19 iUrihi^StreetiPisiitoBville, London. He 
was a singularly preoocioos child, and was 
antiialy muumtea OT hk fothm, who from the 
first carried out rnifiiachingiy a severe system 
of training. Tho ehiU was asi whmi thiaa 
yaaia <dd to lean * vocahlo^’or liate of Qsask 
wofda with tha Bngliah laeaniuga. By hit 
aighth yatr In Imd read amny Chalk antmna, 
Sitinf with « Aop’a Fkldm’ and Xsm- 
plmnk* AnalMSHt’inQuidin|(iBmodotn^ 
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logues of Plato. Hia only other lessons were 
in arithmetic, but he also read books by him- 
self. From 1810 till 1818 the Mills lived 
at Newington Ghreen, and the father used to 
walk before breakfast in the then green lanes 
round Hornsey. During these walks the 
child gaveiu^unts of his reading in Qibbon, 
Robertson, Hume, and (his emcial favourite) 
Watson’s ‘ Philip H' and * Philip IH.* He 
read Langhome’s ' Plutarch,’ Miliar’s * Eng- 
lish Oovemment,’ Mosheim’s * Ecclesiastical 
History,’ Sewel’s * Quakers,’ and many vo]^- 
Bf^es, besides a few children’s books. In ms 
eighth year he bem Latin, and was also 
employe by his father to teadi the vounger 
children, a plan probably suggestea by we 
Lancasterian system then m great favour with 
the utilitarians. By his twelfth year he had 
read in Latin much of Virgil, Horace, Livy, 
Ovid, Terence, and Cicero, and had addM 
to his Greek Homer, Thucydides (read in 
his eighth, and again in his eleventh year), 
and parts of the dramatists, orators, and hi^ 
torians, besides Aristotle’s * Rhetoric.’ He 
continued to read English histories, and 
during his eleventh and twelfth years began 
to write a histo^ of the Roman government 
in imitation of Hooke. He had already 
written some fragmentary * histories,’ and 
Professor Bain (p. 8) gives a scrap composed 
when he was six and a half. Between the 
ages of eight and thirteen he had acquired ele- 
mentary geometry and algebra ’ thoroughly,’ 
and had begun the differential calculus. 
His father was unable to guide him in the 
higher mathematics, or in the niceties of 
dassical scholarship. He never practis^ 
composition in Ghreek, and little m Latin 
(see a Latin letter to his sistersof 1820,given 


position, but he was not destined to be a 
poet. He was much interested by popular 
^ks upon scienc^ thoueh he had no op- 
portnni^ of experimental inquiry. About 
twelve ne began a serious study of logic, 
indnding some of Aristot^ some scholastic 
treatises, and esnedsUy Hobbeses * Gompn- ' 
tatb shre Logica,^ e boA of greet aathonty 
widi his fiuher. He began also to studv 
classical literature tar the thoughts as wau 


write out a snmmaiyof theinstructionsgiven 
during their walla. The notes so mirib 
served for the fathers treatise. The two 
siterwards carefully went through Adam 
Smith and Ricardo (see letter of 80 July 
> 1819 in Baht, pp. 8-0). Before his fourteentn 
birthday Mill nad thus read much dsatical 
litmture, had seriously studied logic and 
political economy, had rm muih histoiy and 
general literature, and made a good st^ in 
mathematics. He records his own achieve- 
! ments as a proof that the yean of childhood 
may be employed to better purpm t^ 
usual, and while admitting that nis father 
was a stem and impatient teacher, declares 
also that the education w«s never mere 
^cram,* but invariably directed to stimulate 
his powers of thought. Francis Place [q. v.], 
when staying at Ford Abbey in 1814, reports 
that John, with his two sis^, were kept at 
lessons from six to nine, and again firom ten 
to one, and that on one occasion their dinner 
hour had been put off from one till six 
becanse the sisters had made a mistake in a 
single wo^ and John had passed their 
exercise. He says that John is a * prodigy,’ 
but ejects that he will grow up * morose 
and selfirii’ (Plaob, Letter$t communicated 
by Mr. Graham Wallas). Mill was brought 
up as a thorough agnostic, and says (un- 
grammatically) that ne was one of tne very 
few examples in this country of one who 
has ’not thrown off religious belief but 
never had it’ {Autobiography, p. 48). It a^ 
pears, however, that the boy went to cburra 
in his infancy, and called Homer and 
I Bible the ’ two greatest books’ (Baiv, Jamer 
MUl,v, 90). 

In May 1820 Mill left London for France, 
and stayed there until July 1821. He lived 
with Sir Samnel Bentham [q. v.], putly at 
the Ohiteau Pompignon, between Toulouse 
and Montanban, and pmrtly in Toulouae^ 
besides making an excunum to the ^renees^ 
and asoending the Pic dn Midi, Bigone. 


classical litmtuie tar the ihonglite as weu 
as for the language. Demosthanai and Plato 
rseeived eepecial at l a nt ioB. Duml817^ 
read the proofr of hit fMoria ’Hialoty of 
India.* and was graally i mpia aw J by tha 
domam with which ft ia ’aatnmtad.* In 
1819 ha want tluongh a ’eomalita co nw a of 
BoUlical aaonomy,’ Hit iOnernmdo him 


From a diary publiahed by Profasaor Bain, 
it appears that lie studied nine hours a day. 
He heeame a thorough French scholar, aid 
■cauiied an intereet in French aodety and 
pities which never fUlad. Ha oontimiad 
hie etndies in mathwnatica, ehamiatry, and 
polflioal aoonomy, laamt aona mam, and 
took laaioBi wiUi laaa iaocaai In dandng, 
tedng, and riding. Be waa davetad to 
walkings and an antnnaiaitia lover of aeanaiyi 
hot he waa mwm athletic, Ha 
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UpoB vetufid 
IWiBune tutor of 


to England Mill again 
I younger children. He 


btgm to ftudy for the, bar, and read Roman 
lam^ duiinff toe winter with John Anatin 
(1790-1869) fq. v*] He gave up any tho^hta 
of the nrmasion upon beino appointed 
(Sllby 162^ to a junior clerluhip in the I 
examiner'a office of the India Houae under 
hia fither. He had 80f. a year for the fixat 
three years, and afterwards 100/. In 1828 
he was promoted over the other clerks and 
made an assistant, with 600/. a rear. He 
rose to be third in the office, upon his father’s 
death in 1886. with 1,200/. a year. In 1864 
an addition oi 200/. was made to hia 
and on the retirement of hia seniora in 1856 
he became chief of the office, with 2,000/. a 
year. Hia position enabled him to deTote 
much time to study and to the composition 
of laborious works, and he found few draw- 
backs, exoe^ the exclusion from parliament 
and t^ oonraement to London. He spent 
his month's holiday at hia father’s houae in 
the country, and aherwards in excursions, 
the earlier of which were made on foot. 

While readily with Austin, Mill for the 
first time studied Bentham’s doctrines in 
Dumont’s redaction. Beading the ^Trait6 
de legislation,’ he says^as a turning-point 
in his mental histo^. Ho afterwards, under 
the direction of his father, then empWed 
upon his ’ Analysis,’ studied Oondillac, Hel- 
vetius, Hartl^, and the chief English psy- 
chologists. He became known to hu fathers 


discimeiL e^eoially Grote and Oharles Austin 
[q. y. J In the winter of 1822-8 he formed 
a society, to which he gaye the name * Utili- 
tarian.' He says (Autobiw^phy^ p. 79) that 
he found the name in Gaft's < A^als of the 
Parish.’ The word had been used by Bent- 
ham many years before (Bihthaic, Workf, 
z. 92, 890), out the name came into popular 
use as deaignatang the party now gathering 
round the Mills. The society, which read 
eaaays and diaousaed questiooe, lasted till 
1926, and Mill was acti?e in enliating re- 
cruitay although the number of mambera 
ae?er reaifoed ten. Oharlee Austin bed in- 
tioduoad tome of his odUege friends to the 
MiMs, and John, during a InM yislt to Oam- 


i fim to. Mill 
inenkli^ftiM 


yiew’ was started in April 1824, Mill helped 
his father in assailing the old Quarterlies, 
and afterwards wrote frequently until 1828, 
The most remarkable of these writings was 
a leyiew of Whately’s < Logic’ in Janu^ 
1828, which shows some interesting antioi- 
pationB of his later theories. During 1826 
Mill’s chief employment was editing Bent- 
ham’s 'Treatise upon Eyidence.’ Besides re- 
ducing to unity three masses of manuscripts 
written independently. Mill had to correct 
the style, fill up gaps, insert some replies to 
crititt of Dumont’s earlier abstract of the 
treatise, and add dissertations upon specula- 
tive questions. The labour, he says, took up 
his leisure for a year, and he had afterwards to 
see the five lar^ volumes throi:^h the press. 
The book occupies two volumes in Benthan^’s 
collected ' Works,’ and it is not only one of the 
richest in matter of Bentham’s books, but 
one of the best edited. It would be difficult 
to mention a youth of twenty who ever com- 
pleted such a task in the intervals of official 
work. Mill thinks that his editorial labour 
had a marked effect in improving his own 
style. During the next three years he con- 
tributed to the ' Parliamentary History and 
Review,’ writing articles upon some of the 
chief political and economical questions of 
the day. Meanwhile he learnt German, 
though he never seems to have become a 
thorough German scholar. He collected 
'about a doien’ friends, who met at Grote’s 
house in Threadneedle Street on two morn- 
ings in the week from half-past eight till 
ten. They went steadily through varioos 
treatises, including Ricardo, Du Tneu’s ' Ma- 
nuductio ad liogicam,’ Ha^ey, and Mill’s 
' Analysis,’ thoroughly discussing every diffi- 
cult raised until eacu disputant had finally 
mam up his mind. These disousaions, which 
lasted ' some years,’ made Mill (as he thought) 
an independent thinker, and were an admir- 
able exercise in thorough analysis of difil- 
eulties. Mill’s 'Essays upon Unsettled Quee- 
tioBS of Politieel Eeonomy ’ were one re^t. 
He wrote them about Iwh but could not 
obtain a puhliaber till after tM suooets of hie 
'Loglo.’ They eontain hia moet original work 
lyon abstract poUtmal economy. Ammigthe 
young men who then eultivited'aad pio- 


pegated utilitarian piineiplei^ and became 
•Iwwaide known ae the 'phllosophieal 
ladioilsi’ were Chailee Auatta, (Lord) Bo- 

mr-.i 
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thising idth Bentham and James Mill, they 
disagreed upon Tarioos points both with them 
leaders and each other, bnt they appeared to 


outsiders as a clique. Mill admits that their 
contempt for 'sentimentalities’ and 'va^e 
generabties/ and for poetic culture geneiaUy, 
was excessive, as it naturally m^e them 
offensive to others. They came into contact 
with other young men at a debating society 
named after the famous Speculative Society 
at Edinburgh. Some of the utilitarians, led 
by Charles Austin, had attended the meet- 
ings of the Co-operative Society of O^v^tes 
in Chancery Lane. Thev fought a pitched 
battle, which lasted for three months, in de- 
fence of their conflicting opinions. This sug- 
g^ted the formation of the Speculative S^ 
ciety, which was joined by many of the most 
pfomisi^ men of the da;^ including Mac- 
aulay, lliirlwall, Praed, Sam Wilbmorce, 
and the Bulwers. The flrst session was a 


failure, but in 1826-7 thev gained recruits, 
and sharp debates took ploM, A. Hayward 
[q. V.] and Shee (afterwards judg^ repre- 
senting the lories, while Mill and Roebuck, 
helped by Charles BuUer and Cockburn, de- 
fended the radical cause. In the seasons of 
1828 and 1829 they were joined by Maurice 
and Sterling, representing the Coleridgean 
influence. Mill became a nriend of both^ imd 
in spite of profound differences of opinion 
was influenced by them in his mental deve- 
lopment. He dropped the society in 1829, 
having abandoned tne ' Westminster’ in the 
previous year. 

Mill had meanwhile gone through a spiritual 
crisis, which he compares to the conversion 
of methodists. It was connected, os he says, 
with ' a dull state of nerves.’ Although ne 
dwells chiefly upon the mental state, it seems 
to be clear that the pressure to which he had 
been subjected from his infancy, and the ex- 
traordinary labours of his early manhood, in 
which the work upon Bentham in the pre- 
Tious year was a mere interlude, must have 
tried his nervous system. In 1886 ha had 
an illness due to * an obstinate derangement 
of the brain’ (Biur, p. 42), which pmnced 
involuntary nervous movements, and to the 
end of his ufr there was 'an almost ceaseless 
spumodie twitdiing over one e^’ From 
t»is and other attacsrs it is dear that he had 
sufiered from excessive intdleetnel strain. 


The mental oriai% whether the effiwt, or, as 
he apparently frmeied, the cause of the ner- 
vous mental deruigeneot, greetW affmted 
his later devdopneiit He suddsB&ftItthat 
even the lull attainment of hie poiitieel end 
eodel eims would ihil to give hapniness. 
He eoiidudad thatthaqjrsteimitio anafysbel 
hie eehool tedU to 'wear away the M* 


mgs’ by destroying the associations whidi, 
in their view, were the cause of all hapm- 
neaa. ^ The ' fix^ ray of IMt ’ came from a pat 
sage in Maimontd’s ' Mmoirs.’ Mannontd 
there describes how, upon his father’s death, 
he was inspired by the resolution to make 
up the loss to his family. Mill learnt that 
happiness was to be found not in directly 
pursuing it, but in the pursuit of other ends; 
and learnt, also, the importance of a steady 
cultivation of the feelings. In this state of 
mind he was profoundly attracted by Words- 
worth, whose merits he deflmded egainst 
Roebuck at the Speculative Society. He 
learnt something, too, from Maurice, who 
introduced him to Coleridge and Gfoethe. 
He began to diverge from ^e stem utili- 
tarianism of his father, v^o also impelled 
him by a denial of the rwhts of women. 
Macaulay's attack upon Jemes Mill’s essay 
on ' Government ’suggestedito him the neces- 
sity of a more phu^phical treatment of 
politics. In 1829-80 he became acquainted 
with the St.-Simoniano, and was especially 
impressed by an early work of Auguste 
Comte, then an avowed follower of St.-Simon. 
Li 18^ he went to Paris upon the revolu- 
tion, was introduced to Lafayette and to 
some of the popular leaders, and saw the 
chiefs of the St.-Simonians. He was thus 
led to widen and humanise his traditional 
utilitarianism, and he convinced himself that 
he could retain all that was ennobling in the 


' Freewill ’ doctrine — ^the belief, namely, that 
we can mould our own characters — ^without 


abandoning the philosophical theory of de- 
terminism. He wrote much in newspapers 
after his visit to France in 1880, esp^ially 
in the ' Examiner,’ to which he contributed 
a series of papers on the ' Spirit of the Age ’ 
in 1831. Cvlyle was attracted by them, 
end ujjon coming to London soon afterwards 
made Mill’s ^uaintance. They were for 
some time friends, although Crayle soon 
discovered that Mill was not, as he had fan- 
cied, a ' new mystic.’ In iiiet, the absenoe 
of 'mysUoism’ m Mill’s intellect made the 
relationship uncongenial, and thregr^ually 
drifted apurt. MiU had made ooUemnis ire 
a history of the French revdlntion, which 
were very nseftil to Carlyle. 

Mill now began to pnt togethor mateilali 
fo bis most imnortaat irarin. The dia- 
ewations at GboUra house had au g geete d to 
him the composithm of a logicM t re a ti as, 


a aketdi oflSilirelmef^ WiSre 
sfer,eiep|^himai to thsthsnnrif m 
ana Mi s nlj ret aiiia te i 
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and Henry Oole. Mill contributed some re- 
markable eseaySi some of which are renul^ 
lifibed in bis * Dissertations.’ Among tnem 
were an article uponTocqueyille’s ' Democracy 
in America/ a book wnicb greatly affected 
bid political theories; two well-known articles 
u^n Bentbam and Golerids^ ; an article (in 
the second number, July 18^) which was 
one of the first to do justice to Tennyson’s 
poetry ; and another (July 1887) which gaTe 
a warm and, as he thought, a very season- 
able welcome to Oarlyle^ 'French Revolu- 
tion.’ Mill was always anxious to help un» 
recognis^ genius. (Mer articles show his 
interest in IVench politics and the gradual 
development of his political theories, in which 
his old democratic zeal was temnered by a 
fear of the danger to individualism, nis 
main practical purpose, however, was to 
stimulate the fiagging energies of the ' philo- 
sophical radicals/ He triM to believe that 
they only required a leader; and he thought 
that such a leader might Ito found in Lord 
Durham, whose Canadian administration he 
warmly supported in two articles (January 
and Decemner 1888). The first of tnese, ac- 
cording to Robefft^ {Atlantic Monthly)^ 
ffTMtly injured the sale of the number ; but 
Mill in his 'Autobiography’ congratulates 
himself upon the effect produced upon colo- 
nial policy. 

Mill’s attempt to infiuence politics ceased 
with his abandonment of the review and the 
complete eclipse for the time of the philo- 
sophical radicals. He had again taken up 
his logical speculations in 1887. Whewell^ 
'B[istoxy of the Inductive Sciences,’ pub- 
lished in that year, gave him need^ m^ 
terials, and he succeeded in elaborating his 
theory of induction. In spite of his other 
occupations and a serious illness, which 
cansM six months' leave of absence in IG^, 
he carried on the work. In the beginning 
of 1840 he stayed some time at Falmouth, 
where his fovourite brother Heprhad gone 
in consumption (he died 4 April 1840), and 
MW much of Sterling and tne Fox family. 
In 1841 he finally rewrote the'Loffic/ and 
at the end of the year offered it toMurm. 
It was reiected Iw him, bnt accepted by J. W. 

who finaUy pnUkhad it In March 
184S. The book hadan^eneces^ beyond 
the expeetationa of He author, andf was fbr 
mai^ yean the standard anthoil^ with all 
who took hia aide in tha main phuomhioal 
wBaetiona. IGU, in fiMt, waa reeogniaad as 
ttte greet ieedar of the empirical aecWMMd 
to haealled tha hitai&iial e^ocK and 
firw men have had a men marked iniiieiiee 


well, to whom he replied in a third edition, 
and W. G. Ward, who reviewed him^M 
gmt length in the * British Oritie.’ Thou^ 
oiametrical W opposed upon imnortant points, 
Ward and Mill received each other’s oriti- 
cisms with singular candour and good 
tenmr. 

The later of the 'Logie’ shows the 
infiuence of Uomte, slthough Mill is caxefiil 
to state that his own theory of mduotionhad 
been independently reachM. Mill had been 
an early student of Comte; be bad read 
every volume of the ' Philoscnhie’ as it a^ 
peaied ; and from 1841 to 18l6 they oaxried 
on a correspondence at first very intimate 
and affectionate. (The ' Lettres d’Aimoste 
Comte k John Stuart Mill, 1841-6,’ Paris, 
1677, throw more light upm Oomtra posi- 
tion than upon Mill’s^ letters have not 

been publisned.) Mill tookpart with Giote 
and Molesworth in supplying Comte with a 
sum to make ^ for ms loss of official in- 
come in 1844. They declined, however, after 
a seoond year, to consider the subsidy. Con- 
siderable divergences of opinion haa shown 
themselves ; Mul’s views of the equality of 
the sexes h^ led to a warm dispute^ ana he, 
though not so strongly as Grot^ omected to 
Comte’s doctrines as deatructive ox liberty. 
The intercourse cessed, and Mill in later 
editions of his ' Logic ’ softened down the 
high oomplimentB which he had first paid to 
Comte. Comte’s influence, however, upem 
Murly very great, especially in ra 


Comte. Comte’s influence, however, u] 
Mill was clearly very great, especially in 


ggatlmiiihig ef Ike time. ^Me^ 


Mill was clearly very great, especiauy in nis 
general view of social development. 

Mill now contemplated a book to be called 
'Ethology,’ a theory of human character as 
mparatoxy to a theory of social statics. 
This, however, gr^ually gave place to a 
treatise upon poBtical economy, upon which 
he laboured from the autumn of 1846. He 
contributed some artidee to the 'Edinburgh 
Review ’ at this time, and in the winter of 
1846-7 wrote a series of leadsm in the 
' Morning Chroniele,’ urging the formation 
of peasant^roprieto^pi on waete lands in 
Iruiiid. Hislong fomiliaritj with pbUtU 
economy enahlad him tooompoae hie tnetise 
with unueual rapidity : it wu finished hj 
the end of 1647 and publish^ eaily in 16w 
While expoimdiiig toe old doetrinee of Ri- 
cardo it indicated also the opinkms whiok 
he abared with Mrs. Ihyte, imd wfakh sn» 
titled them in ble view to oome^nnder the 

•twd •• iadim, btw fanliattiaM tlw 


idoalM fat «ka ah^tv ifaa 

fftitnie ef thelnbonringOleMis/ trititltVMi 



and partly by the 

%mmiEemn ’ succeeded more npidly 
dMiA ibe *Logio;^ and the two GomDloett 
gm the essence of the social and philoso- 
pbieal system of the more educated radicals 
of the time. 

Mill’s correspondence now became con- 
siderable. He wrote occasional articles, but 
he began no important work for a time. Mr. 
Taylor died in July 1849, and in April 1661 
Mrs. Taylor became Mill’s wife. A serious 
illness, causing permanent injuir to the lungs, 
lUpi him to we eight montns’ holiday in 
flw ^^jJBEe rallied, and in 1866 became head 
nils department in the India House. He 
drew up a j^ition in which the company 
reim^tratM against its own extinction, 
aming Teryyigorously against the probable 
elnet upon the natiyes of the chaim of 
syatem and the eyils to be anticipateiifrom 
making the goyemment of India a p^ to 
be scramblea for by second-rate English 
officials. On the dissolution of the compimy 
at the end dl 1858 he retired with a pension 
of 1,600/. a year, declininga seat on the new 
ootinoil. He left England intending to spend 
the winter in the south of Europe. His 
wife was taken ill on the ioumey and died 
at Avignon of congestion 01 the lungs. Mill 
was dMplv affected, and for the rest of his 
life spent half ^ year in a house which he 
bought at Avignon to be near his wife’s 
mve. In England he lived at Blaokheath. 
He returned, however, to intellectual work. 
His last occupation with Mrs. Mill had been 
the revision <n hb * Essay on Liberty ’ (first 
written in 1864), the most oarefullyprepared 
of his writings. He now publish^ it with- 
out further alteration. In 1860 he wrote 
his essay upon ’Representative Government,’ 
end in the same year revised his ’ Utilitariaa- 
lem ’ (first written in 1864), whidi sppetied 
es three eiiiolee in ’Elneet^e Megssine’ in 
1801. These hooka together eontain a ftdl, 
though oondenaad, onmtioii of hie tdiarao- 
titiaSe political and aoeial viowa. In 1661 
ho leturued to hit metanhyrioal investiga- 
tiona, having tahan un Bur william Hamil- 
tonh woihi fer an mtanded review whieh 
loen emajided Into a Imfeiea. He reed 
thromA H am aW e wotka thrioe and many 
nhaUBanr booka Hanulton waa tehan by 
MUl as fee chief ■epieiantalife of the in- 
tuMonbleL end the book which finally ap- 
peanrifelOO&ineledodanolehoitfeenrvey 
ofattlja i yiriri^ 


in nrivato to be a ’ loathsome book’ (Bsnr, 
p. 124). Wh^ wxiti^ upon Hamilton he 
contributed to the ’Edinburgh’ (October 
1868) an article upon John AustiiL and to 
the ’Westminster Review’ in 1^ two 
artides upon Oomte, subsequently repub* 
lished in a separate volume. 

The Hamilton book had hardly appeared 
when Mill was invited to stand for West- 
minster. He had taken some part in con- 
temporary political discussions by a pam- 
phlet on parliamentary reform (written some 
years before), and by artides strongly sup- 
porting the cause of the union in the Ameri- 
can ciyil war ; and in the beginnii^ of 1865 
he published popular editions of his ’ Politi- 
cal Economy,’ ’Liberty,’ and ’Representap 
tiye Goyemment.’ He had declinea preyious 
requests to become a candidate, but felt 
bound to accede to a proposal which met his 
yiews of indeMndence. It was understood 
that he should not canyass or spend money, 
and he had frankly stated his opinions, 
especially as to the extension of the franchise 
to women. He took no part in the contest 
till the last week, when ha attended some 
public meetings and answered questions. He 
declined to say anything of his religious 
opinions, but was pmecUy frank upon all 
other topics. When asked whether ne had 
written a passage stating that the English 
working classes were ’ generally liars,’ he ex- 
cited yehement applause by replying simply 
a did.’ He was elected in 1^. MiU^s 
immense reputation and his preyious seclu- 
sion made his parliamentazy pmormance the 
object of yery genwal ouriocity. His first 

r ch was upon the bill for preyention of 
cattle diseases (14 Feb. 18 d 6), and gaye 
•cune offence to the country genuemen. A 
speech in feyour of the sSeoad reading of 
Mr. GU^btone^ Reform Bill (18 A|rill866) 
wee l^hly snooemfuL A weak Toice, great 
rajudity of utteranoa, and anmoua manner 
— oooaaionally pcodaoing a prolonged full 
Mo p w ere unfeyourable to ormtonoel aao* 
oeii. But hie commend of oopioua eisd 
pieeiee language wae remarkable, and the 
gaoeial effisM wee that qf reading a highly 
finiahad and felicitooe aemy. wight and 
Mr« CHadetone waloeased him with eapaoial 
qeidlaliw, and he bed mneh infiuence with 
hoik when the fiiM entioetty had been 
aa ti ated and acme of hie utteianeaa (a^aet- 
elly Ihae upon BDuite eehsme) bed pmvoked 
eonaervelivu antipathiaa, he ahowed aome 
iBtehOi^, bat wthtiAol* wHi-a tb* 
Mr dw bpM*. BSr afMohMb m tb» 
qpNhrrkNfQiMd to b»M atodtraitoddM 
MM olMiStak tod hlr (Mml tofatotiM 
iftoti tbnagbatrtteaiM. Btattoadii 
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to Ilia duties witb wugular sadduity, and 
even proyoked the lemonstvanoea of hia 
friends for wasting energy upon mere routine 
dradg^. MillSiieflj Allowed Mr. Qlad- 
Btone in the yarious parliamentary contests 
which led finally to the passage of the Re- 
fiirm.Bill.*of 1867. He spoke upon hia own 
favourite schemes, the extension of the firan- 
chise to women and the introduction of some 
system of cumulatiye yoting. After the 
Hyde Park riots of 1866 he had some influ- 
ence in persuading the leaders to giye up 
their intention of holding a second meetinff 
in defiance of the goyemment. He helped 
afterwards to talk out a measure, intro- 
duced by the consenratiye goyemment, for 
preyenting meetings in the parks. He took 
§ strong part in Irish questions, giying 
offence % denouncing English methods m 
goyemment upon the suspension of the 
nabeas corpus on 17 Feb. 1866. In 1868 
he published a pamphlet upon ‘England and 
Ireland,’ and afterwards spoke in the house 
upon the same topic. While holding a sepa- 
ration to be undesirable for both countries, 


. aiLowinff 

the landloros’ estates to the goyemment. 
H^eendeayoured also to procure the establish- 
ment of a municipal government for London, 
and served on a committee which considered 
the question in 1866. A speech (17 April 
18^ in which he urged the duty of paying 
off tiie national debt before our was ex- 
hausted (suggested by a pamphlet of William 
Stanley Jevons [q. v.]) also made a favou^ 
able impression. Another movement in i 
whidi he took a considerable share during 
1866 and 1867 was the attempted proseou- 
tion of Hovesnor Eyre for his action in sup- 
pressing tim Jamaica insurzeotioa. Mill was 
for a tune chainnan of the * Jamaica Oom- 
mittee,' formed to promote the mosecution ; 
he rooks in the house on its oehalf, and 
reoeived a good deal of personal abuse in 

After the dlasblution of 1868 Mill lost his 
seat. The Eyre business bad given o ffro ce 
to some of hisown party z the feeling against 
* dieoratieal * politiciau had been isvived by 
his advooi^ of Han’s selMiae and other 
doctrines $ and he e K ** *k ii sn^ofteis 
by snbseiftMaf to the election expensei of 
other wcrinMHdaes ean* 

dSdatosB 

Bii wliaaMBtaij dntiMkadaot akwtM 
Mafa wtnb ■t t t i i w AttiwmidfUQS 
he had vritten aloegeddsMi to theetiidnts 

bantlMlMl 


estates to the 


hia *Hamilt 0 U|’ with replies to critics. He 
then edited hia father’s * Analysis’ in op- 
operation with Sr. Findlater and his old 
fioend Professor Bain, who had first made his 
a^uaintanoe in 1889, and who had helped 
him in the various editions of the ^Lomc,’ 
both by eritmisms and bv auppbfing mm 
with illustrations. Upon losing hie seat he 
returned to his literaiy piusuits, intending 
to divide his time betwero Avignon aro 
Blackheath. His puliamentary career had 
greatly increroed nis correspondence, and 
Brought him into contact wim many rising 

J oung men. Among his ehlsf in 

kter life were Thomas Hsre, whose scheme 
hehad adopted, W.T.Thornton^ hiscoUeagae 
in the India House, Professor Caimes, Henry 
Fawcett, and Mr. John Mcrley. He wrote 
for the * Fortnightly/ tbipn Mited by Mr. 
Morley, varioua artiol^^^hich fonoM the 
fourth volume of his * Dia^rtabions.’ He pub- 
lished in 1 869 hia last hock^ the * Subjection of 
Women/ written in 1861. His step-daughter 
co-operated in this book, which was m^y 
also the product of conversatioiis wiw her 
mother. He speaks of his singular good 
fortune in drawing such * another prise in 
the lottery of life ’ after the lose of his wife. 
He had ‘several prostrating attacks’ aftsr 
this, but showed mat power of recovery. 
He died 8 May 1873, of a * local endemic 
disease.’ Three days before bis death be had 
walked fifteen miles on a botanical excursion. 


Beligion,’ were written between 1860 and 
1868; the leet, upon ‘Theism/ was written 
between 1868 and 1870. The fact that he 
intended to publiah the last in 1878 shows 
that he woud not have persevered in the 
•ingulerietioeneenpon reli^ue topics which 
haa been the ^etematio piaetioe of hie early 
aasooiatee. It wae remarkable tl^ in epite 
of the obvione bearing of hie ^loaopbieal 


of the obvione bearing or me pbiioaopbieai 
tiuatiee^ the only eentcncewhieo hie political 
antagoniati could find to psoduee odium was 
the really v«y orthodox lemadb (from the 
‘Examination’ of Hamtlton^ ‘To hall I 
will go’ rather then obqy in unmoral deity. 
The eroay itielf betnm an insufllolept ao- 
fuaintanoe with the puloto^y of the sub* 
jttiL Ttokmn Bain things that he bad 
mmnr nad a ImwA iwMm theoloffv. 
flM tart lfiU% 
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thoughtful mradon. He was always in 
hlyk| and till his later years wore a dress 
suit. He had a good constitution! orer- 
strained his latours. He loved walking 
and natural scenery. He protested in 
1S86! as Mr. Buskin might have done later, 
against the passage of a railway through the 
beautiful valley of Mickleham ; and it was 
through his influence that the line of trees, 
still on the south side of Piccadilly, was 
saved when the street was widened. He 
was a founder and active member of the 
Oommons Preservation Society. His as- 
tonishing powers of work, shown by his 
early edition of Bentham’s ^ Evidence,’ en- 
abled him, in spite of a daily six hours at 
his offloe (of winch Mr. Bam thinks only 
half were spent upon his necessary duties), 
to get through immense intellectual labours. 
He was very temperate, and took nothing 
between an early breakfisst and a plain 
dinner at six o’clock. His animal appetites 
were probably below the average intensity, 
and he underestimated their force in others. 

Although Mill’s intellect was essentially 
of the logical order, his emotions were ex- 
tremely tender and vivid. The severe train- 
ing of his father directed them mainly into 
the channel of public spirit. His whole life 
was devoted to the propagation of principles 
which he held to be essential to human 
happiness; and his metaphysical doctrines 
were valued by him not so much upon 
purely logical grounds, as by their applica- 
tion to the well-being of his fellows. The 
afleetionate nature shown in his idolatry of 
hia wife appeared in his friendshins ; thoi^h 
unfertunatmy his absorption in this passion 
and his aeduaion from aooiety led to difll- 
oultiea with hia fkmily, ana checked hia 
aympathiea with even ao old a friend aa 
Qrote. Hia appreoiation of auoh frienda 
aa Hare and Thornton waa expressed in 
terms of even exoeasive generosity . He waa 
always eager to leeogniM the merits of an 
antagonist, or of a attUobaeure genius. He 
waa liberal in money matters, endoflered to 
guiiintda the eoat m early imtinge of Pro- 
lieaor Bain and Mr. Herbert Spmer. He 
could q^eek ahaiply et timee, eepeeially upon 
■noh queotkme ae woman’s rifrats, and waa 
both aanaitive and irritable. YetinpubUdied 
oo nir ov et ay hia candour and oalmneaa wen 
oonipioiioua* When W« T. Thornton was 
dieamed bj illneaa from parfor mto g hia 
dudes in im India Booae, and thought of 
radfaiag hh poati Mm obviated ^^Tiee^ 
■ily bf^oing u& Thornlonh wurir in addi- 
* to bh own fa a vear* He was fa 
sThomton edtt, of needy iB fa 


for twenty-three years, and his offidal writ- 
inga would fill two lai^ volumes annually. 
The same qualities mark his intellectual 
career. Brought up after the strictest sect of 
the utilitarians, the history of his develop- 
ment is mainly a history of his attests to 
widen and humanise their teaching. He ad- 
hered, -indeed, to the philosophiou ground- 
work of his predecessors, and much of his 
thought is best understood as an elaboration 
of his father’s principles, intended to supply 
gaps and correct empties. Mill thus earned 
on the traditional teachii^ of English philo- 
sophers on the lines origisAlly laid down by 
Locke ; and for the quarter of a century after 
the publication was regarded as the leading 
e^nent of its principles. His influent has 
dimnished with the rise of the evolutionist 
doctrine on his own side and the appearance 
on the other side of men familiar with Kant 
and his German successors. Mill’s super- 
ficial acquaintance with the German writers 
prevented him from perceiving some weak- 
nesses of his teaching ; and his contemporary 
antagonists, though rather better informed, 
scarcely recognised defects which have been 
since pointed out W Thomas Hill Green 
fq. V.] and others. Whatever the result to 
nis system, he at least did more than any 
one of his time to stimulate English thought 
upon such topics. 

In politioal economy Mill built upon the 
foundations of Ricardo and Malthus. He 
came to regard the Malthusian principles 
not as a hairier to prog^ress, but as showing 
the conditions by whl^ progress could he 
achieved. His book is throu^out governed 
by a belief in fa pombility of great social 
improvements, combined with a resolution to 
expose quack rsmedies and utter unpali^ble 
trutha. Ifhe appears to the modem socialist 
as a follower of^cardoj he would have been 
regarded hy Ricardo’s disciples as a socialist 
Tbs purely scientific of his doctrine 
retains much value, when his exposition 
of the * wage ftind ’ theory was assiuled by 
hia friend iWntoni Mill not only made oon- 
eeaeieni,bnt,aceorduig to ProfeesorMaidiall, 
iUowed himself to have frilen into oonfriskma 
cfwhieh be wae not really guihy. Theaame 
high authority obaerrea that most of Mill’s 
expoaitiem of fa theo^ in fa last hoA of 
hit t r e atia e will atand mtsr inqnify. Millb 
politioal sad aooial dootrinaa afiow a Minilar 
traBsitioB. WhQe ardsBlIy ejrmpatliiaiBg 
with fa aqpiratknia of radic^ he 1 m IsaiBt 
to mgaid ae fa greet danger ef amdeni 
aooiM faleadsBoy of dnMBMlaeteoraab 
ia^vgeel developMBt ead tyieBfaover 
faorilfa Ho OBO Iwd e erne mted 
beMdfa ell nfpreaiioB, ead hia advooaoy 
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of the Muality of the sexes — ^whateTer the 
value 01 the particular measures advocated 
— showed his chivalrous devotion to the 
weaker side. The general disparagement of 
so-called * individuaUsm ’has led for the time 
to a lower estimate of Mill’s services to 
liberal principles. The final decision as to 
the soundhess of his teaching will not yet 1 ^ 
reached. But no historian of the social and 
political movement in his time can fail to 
note the extraordinary infiuenoe which he 
exercised for a generation ; the purity and 
ener^ of his purpose; and his immense 
services in the encouragement of active 
speculation, and of the most important 
movements of his time. It is equally notice- 
able that no one ever did less to court favour 
by the slightest compromise of principle. 

• Among reviews of Mill’s writings may 
be mentioned T. R. Birks’s ‘ Modem Utili- 
tarianism,’ 1874 ; W. L. Courtney’s ‘ Meta- 
p^sics of J. S. Mill/ 1879 ; J. Qrote’s 

* llxploratio Philos^hica/ 1866, and * Ex- 
amination of the utilitarian Philosophy,’ 
1870; Guyau’s ^Morale Anglaise Contem- 
poraine,’ 1879 ; Jodi’s * Geschichte der Ethik 
in der neueren Philosophie,’ 1889 ; F. A. 
Lange’s * J. S. Mill’s Ansichten fiber die so- 
ciale Frage,’ Ac., 1866 ; Littr^’s * A. Comte 
et J. 8 . Mill ’ [18661; J. MacCosh’s < Exami- 
nation of J. S. Mill’s Philosophy/ 1866; 
H. L. Mansel’s ^Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned/ 1866; Ribot’s 'Psychologie An- 
glaise dontemporaine/ 1870; Tainee *MiU 
et le Positivisme Aimlaise,’ 1^0 ^separately, 
and in * History of English Literature’); 
Whewell’s * Of Induction, with special re- 
ference to J. 8 . Mill,’ 1889. Mill’s ^ Wa^ 
fund theory’ was criticised by Mr. F. P. 
Longe in < Refutation of the Wage-fund/ 
I 860 , and by W. T. Thornton *On Labour/ 
1869. Mille rraly to Thornton, containing 
a withdrawal of his the^, was originally 
published in the ’ Fortnightly Review ’ for 
May 1869, and is given in the * Diasertarions/ 
vol. iv. 

Mill’s works are: 1. ' A Systexn of Logic, 
Ratioeinative and Inductive, being a con- 
nected View of the PrineinlM of Evidence 
and the Methods of 8 oientino Investigation,’ 
1843, 2 vbls. 8 vo. The third edition (1861), 
the sixth (1866), and the eighth (1872) were 
carefully revised A ninth appeaM in 1876, 
and a 'people’s edition’ in la 8 A 2. 'Essays 
on some unsettled Questions of Fblitim 
Economy,’ 18U; find edit 187 A 8 .'Frin- 
ei^ofnlitical Economy/ 2 vo1s.8vql1848L 
1^1352, 1867,18a9,186A A'OaLO^ 
1860. 6 . 'Hioiighli on Pa rii a m en t i f y 
tan,’ 1660 (reprinted in 'Dtartetiona,* 
A'llitaaftelionetaDtaiieaioM,’ 


vols I and ii. in 1869; vol. iii. in 1867 ; vol iv. 
in 1876. 7. 'OonaiderationBonRepreBenta- 
tive Government,’ 1861; 8rd edit. 1866. 
8 . 'Utilitarianism/ 1883 (reprinted firam 
' Fraser’s htaaiine ’of 1861). 0. 'Examina- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy/ 
1865 (Srd edit.) 10. 'Auguste Comte and 
Positivism/ 1865 (from the 'Westminster 
Review’). 11. ' Inaugural Address at the 
University of St Andrews’ (delivered 1 Feb. 
1867), 1867. 12. 'England and Ireland/ 
1868. 18. 'The Sulrjection of Women/ 

1669. lA 'C^iapters and Speeches on 
the Irish I^d Question/ 1870 (sprinted 
from 'Political j^onomy’ end 'Hansard’s 
Debates’). 16. ' Autobiograpl^/ 1873. 
16. ' Three Essays onReligion * mture, the 
Utility of Religion, ThiSiin/ 1874. The 
abstracts of some of Plato’s ' Dialogues/ to 
which Mill refers in hi^'AutobiograpW,’ 
p. 168, appeared in W. J. Fox’s 'Monmly Re- 
pository^ for 1684. The dialogues were the 
' Protagoras/ ' Phaedrus/ and ' Gorgias.’ ' Me- 
morandum on the Improvements m the Ad- 
ministration of India during the last Thirty 
Years, and the Petition of the East India 
Company to Parliament ’ (1868) is 1^ Mill. 
Mill edited Bentham’s ' Rationale of J odicial 
Evidence,’ which first appeared in 1627 ; and 
from vols. vi. and vii. in tnecolleotlve edition 
of Bentham’s 'Works;’ and James Mill’s 
' Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind ^in 1869. 

rAutobiograp^, 1867; John Stuart Mill a 
Gntieitm, with Personal Raeollections, by Pro- 
fessor Bain» 1882 ; John Morle/s Miscellanies 
(1877), ii. 289-827 (TsminiBeenees and review 
(^postbnmons works); Memories of Old Friends, 
by Caroline Fox (2nd^it), 1882, i. 132-68, 173, 
177-A, 188-90, 197-206, 291, 800, 809, 888, ii. 
27, 66, 97, 618-42 (some excellent deeeriptione 
of Mill's oonversations in 1840, 6 tc.) ; Lettres de 
J. 8 . Mill (1886) of no mat interest, originally 
pnblished by M. de faveleye in (he Eevne 
Belgtqne; Memoirs of A. Fonblanqne, 1874, ii. 
29-88 ; Life of Blanco White, 1846, ii. 121, 126, 
148, 182, 188, 208, 242, 841, 864 (lettem to 
Hill as editor of the London and Westminster 
Review) ; Life of J. 8. Mill by W. L Courtney 
(in Great Writers Seriae), 1889. The Examiner 
el 17 May 1871 contained a eeriee of artide^ 
indoding the personal rseoUeetions and eeti- 
wuUm of Mill’s work W. T. Tborntou (on 
hie oflkial Inbowu), Ifr. Herbert Spenoer (eo 
his SBoml qnsUties), J. B. Giiines (on his eoono- 
srietl speeuations), Rof eeio r a nd Mrs. Fawsett 
(on his infinme upon theyoungnr gmrutta 
and bis poUticnl carta, n^eswr Miato (on 
hblitansy work), Mr. m Boumst sad othto.] 

Xi. B. 

WALTER (A 1668), mutmu 

paaMxura.] 
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tlm being repeated to Johnson he replied, 
with a smile, ^1 am glad that he thanks Gk>a 
for anything/ He was also thejmblisher of 
the histories of Bobertson and uume. The 
latter had much correspondence with Millar, 
g^rally of a grumbling or suspicious order. 
hr, Aleximder Oarlyle met Mular in 1768 
at thb < Dragon’ in Harrogate, a favourite 
resort of persons of quality. The gentry 
staying in the house, having failed to take 
the precaution of ordering newsrapers, were 
dependent upon Millar, * who had two papers 
sent to him by every post, and were civil 
accordingly; and yet when he appeared in 
the morning in ms old, well-worn suit of 
clothes, they could not help calling him 
Peter Pamphlet; for the generous patron of 
Scotch authors, with his city wife and her 
ifiece, were sufficiently ridiculous when they 
came into good company’ pp. 

434-6). A monument to James Thomson 
was erected in Westminster Abbey in 1762, 
the cost being defrayed by the sale of a 
splendid quarto edition of the poet’s works, 
of which ^llar generously re^quished the 
copyright. In 1^7 Millar resigned his busi- 
ness to Thomas Cadell the elderj[q. v.], his 
partner since 1766, and retired to ETew Green, 
where he died on 8 J une 1768 ; he was buried 
in Ohelsea cemetery. His three children 
died in infancy. His widow, J ane, remarried 
Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk, Aber- 
deenshire, and died at her house in Pall Mall 
on 25 Oct. 1788, aged 81. In his will 
(P. 0. C. 250, Seeker) Millar left legacies to 
David Hume and to William and Allen 
Fielding, sons of Henry Fielding, the 
novelist. 

Among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum are letters from Millar to Sir Hans 
Sloane (4059), 1^. Thomas Bixdi, 1786-60 
(4814), the Society for Encouragment of 
Learning, 1786-9 (6190), for which he pub- 
lished, Sir Antow Mitcnell, 1760-4 (6w8), 
and J. Oaryll, 1747 (28230, f. 877). His 
oonespondence with Bishop Warourton, 
whose * Divine Legation ’ he published, is in 
Egerton MS. 1950 , 1 16. 

[Nichols's Lit. Aneod. iii. 886, and elsewhsn ; 
David Hume's LeUsci, ad. Birkb^ Hill, pessiB ; 
Xnight^B Shadows of the Old Boohnellsrs ; Tim- 
parley’s Encydopmdiai Walpole’s LsUers (Can- 
ningham), ii. G. G. 

MIIJiAB, JAMES, MJ>. (176S-1837), 
physieiaa and miaeellaneoni writer, bom 
at Ayr 4 Feh. 1768, distrarniabed himaelf 
in fllaaekn and ie i enoe at (Sasgow univer- 
sity. For anno yoais he acted as tutor in 
cjisplain atGlaa- 
gowoniToni^. Ewnofingto Kdinhafgh,lio 


graduated MJ). and became fellow of the 
Aoyal Collet of Physicians of Edinhoigh. 
He frequently lecttkiw on natural luatory 
and chemistry, and was one of the phy- 
sicians at the Edinbuivh Dispensaty, where 
he caught a fever and died 18 July 1827. 
He left a family ill provided for. 

In 1807 Millar published in conjunction 
with William Vasie * Obeervations on the 
Advantages and Practicability of making 
Tunn^ under Navigable Rivers, partku- 


the Forth,’ 8yo, Edinburgh. He also edited 
the fourth edition of the vEnoydopeedia Bri- 
tannica,’ 20 vols. 4to, Edinburgh, 1810, and 
the last fifteen volumes of the fifth edition 
of the same work, 20 vols.. 4to, Edinburgh, 
1817, and wrote largely in both editions. 
Millar also planned and edited a more 
popular dictionaiT of aitl, sciences, and 
literature, the * Encydqpfedia Edinensis,’ 
6 vols. 4to, Edinburg^ 1&7. 

Hie other publications, which are chiefly 
based on his articles contributed to the 
eneydopeedias, include: 1. *A Guide to 
Botany,^ 12mo, Edinburgh, 1819. 2. * Ele- 
ments of Chemistry,’ 8vo, Edinbu^h, 1820. 
8. ^Practical Observations oh (Jold and 
Warm Bathing, and descriptive Notices of 
Watering-places in Britain,’ 12mo, Edin- 
buxgh, 1§2I. 

[Gent. Mag. 1827, pt. ii. pp. 276-7 ; Biog. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 283 ; Wat A 
BiU. Brit. ; Irving’s Book of Scotsmen, p. 361.] 

G. G. 

MILLAR, JOHN (1736-1801), pro- 
feasor of law, was bom 22 June 1736 in the 
parish of Shotts, Lanarkshire, of which his 
udier, James Millar, was minister. His 
mother was a daughter of Archibald Hamil- 
ton of Westburn, Lanarkshire. The dder 
Millar became minister of Hamilton in 1787 ; 
and the eon was sent to lire with his unde, 
John Millar, who lived on the small family 
estate of MifUieugh, Blantyre, near Glasgow. 
The bOT was tauf^t to read his unde, and 
in 1743 was sent to the grammar school of 
Hamilton. In 1746 he went to Glasgow, 
where he became a friend of William More- 
head, afterwards of Heihertsh^ the unde 
of Francis Jefirey. When a little older he 
lived in edl^ga enamhera and dined with hti 
aothei^a fiiet cousin, Wuliam OHlkn |o« v.] 
lb became btbnate with the fionoiis Jamee 
Warn (1786-1610) [q. t.], and a tt w dad 
Adam Smith’s bmfvt upon moiil pUb- 
■ap hy . Mtllii’s deeeriptioii of tinea leetnfit 
m givmi in Diigald Stewart’s ^LlfooflmMh;’ 
Satith Iciig afterwarde shewed Ue e tie e m 
I ftn Itii by ewdiof Ue ceini% 
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DouglaBi to study under Millar at Glasgow 
{BsswkXCf Wm‘kif x. 11-18, 80). 

MtlW liad been intended for the ministryi 
but he had some scruples as to the necessary 
profiBisuon of faith ; and his uncle John, who 
had been a writer to the si^et, encoura^ 
him to take to the law. After completing 
his course at Glamw he was for tw<^ears 
in the family of Henry Home, lord Kunes 
[q. y.], to wliose son he was tutor. He there 
made the acquaintance of Dayid Hume. 
Millar became a firm belieyer in Hume’s 
metaphysical doctrines, and though they 
were politically wposed. Hume placed his 


nephew, Dayid Hume (l767-lm) [q.y.], 

(Bubton, 


uoyuow, UUKJ VI — XU 

under Millar’s charm m 1776 
Humet ii. 470-81). Millar became' an adyo- 
cate in 1760, and made a pronusing start 
in 1^ profession, but he sacrificed any 
spects which he might have had by accepting 
next year the pro&sorahip of law at Glas- 
TOWj to which he was appointed, * throuffh 
the interest of the guardians of the Duae 
of Hamilton and at the recommendation 
of Lord Karnes and Adam Smith.’ The paj 
was small, but he had Just married Miss 
Margaret Oraig, and preferred a small cer- 
tainty to the chances of professional success. 
His duties did not at first preclude him from 
attending circuits, and he nad a reputation 
for his mfluenoe with juries in defending 
criminals. He wu also frequently empWed 
in arbitrations in commercial cases {Lffe, 
pp. Ixxxyii-lxxxix). He deyoted himself, 
Doweyer, to his professorial duties and rapidly 
inomsed the attendaaoe of students, uTOn 
whose fees the salary chiefly depended, lie 
had soon forty students of civil law In place 
of four or fiye, and agreater number attended 
his lectures on goyemment. His predecessor, 
Ilerottlea Lindsay, had lectured in Englieh, 
in spite of a proteat from the Faoulty of Ad- 
yooatoa, and Millar attracted students by 
adhering to this precedent Unlike many 
SootUsh profoaaora, he nayer wrote his le^ 
turaSy but spoka mm notea, and oontinuad 
to modi^ ms looturos materially until hk 
death. He gave half the eeesion to looturea 
upon dyil law, and half to leoturea upon 
Jurisprudenoe generally. He geye additional 
Qouieii i^on goy ommen t, upon Soottiah law, 
and hr ooaa years before hia death upon 
Bngliili law. Hit hooka (asa balow) gaya 
the itthstanoe of acme of nia laotuiea. A 
geneial aoeonat of tho whole oouiee is giyen 
^UsWomphar. HaapfNiaietohayebeea 
a fery aHunitad laotuief , 
ialaieil of his heaieaii and anooaRRfMntttng 
inaiisrting hia prinoiplaa. He took impila 
inUihottiii anaon beoominf p t o f nw or was 
a amdbar of liw ^ liieraiy Sooiecy * 


of Gl^ow, founded in 1762. He practised 
speaking there regularly, imd became one of 
the leading orators ; especially maintaining 
Hume’s theories in opposition to Reid, who 
held the prc^essorship of moral i^losophy at 
Glasgow from 1768 to 1796. llieir contro- 
yersies did not disturb their friendship. 

Millar’s whigmm made him conspicuous 
at a time when Gotland was chiefly in the 
hands of the tories. He did not scruple to 
express his hopes that the American struggle 
might end in the independence, rather ^an 
in the conquest of the colonies. He was in 
fayour of parliamentary reform, though he 
opposed umyersal suffrage as leading to cor- 
ruption. He held W the Rockingham whigs 
and afterwards by fox. He taught that the 
power of the crown had made alarming ad- 
yances, and held that the triumph of Pitt and 
George III in 1784 had dealt ^ a fatal blow 
to the British Constitution.’ His ’ Historical 
View,’ published in 1787, was dedicated to 
Fox, ana intended in piut to meet the tory ism 
of Hume’s history. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the agitation against the slaye- 
trade. He sympathised with the French re- 
yolution at its start, and, though he lamented 
the catastrophes which followed, continued 
to oppose the war and the ’ crusade’ adyo- 
oatea by Burke. He was a sealous member 
of the ’ Society of the Friends of the People,’ 
and incurred much odium in eonsequenoe. 
He is said to have refused a ’ lucrative place ’ 
in order that his independence of an ad- 
ministration whose measures he condemned 
might not be doubtful (ib, p. xcyiii). Jeffrey 
when at Glamw was forbidden by his father 
to attend Millar’s lectures on account of 
their whig tendency. 

Millar sprat uiuch of his time at the small 
farm of MHiitemoss, near Kilbride, about 
seven miles from Glasgow, which was given 
to him by his uncle, John Millar. He was 
there a neighbour of James Baillie, the 
prolsssor of divinity, with whose children, 
Jowna [q. v.] and Matthew y.], his own 
ohildren became intimate. Upon the death 
of hb father and his uncle in 1786 he be- 
came proprietor of Millheiwh, and here, as at 
WhitonoM, amused himseu by planting and 
cultivatUig. He visited England twice: in 
1774, when ha was at London, Oxford, and 
Oambridge; and in 1792, when he stay^ in 
London, heard debates, and made the to- 
quainlsBioe of Fox. 

M illa r was an athletic and temperate maa, 
and appeared to retain his haalthaad spirits, 
bet wrawealcMiedlyaBfllnaMfolT^aiid 
^ a fter leoov e riMincaetfonslyexpcesdldmseif; 
I and died of pbur^y at ICllheogli 80 May 
j ISOL 
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Hoop^ OougH.’ London, 1769 (trana- 
Iftteo into ttmk by L. Sentex, Syo, 

1806)* 2. ^Obaervations on the pxevaiUng 
Q iaaa a ea in Great Britain/ &c., 4to, London, 
1770$ another edit. 1798. He announced 
aome ' Additional Observationa * on the aaaia 
aubject in 1777. 8. * Observationa on An- 
timony,’ Svo, London, 1774. 4. ^ A Diacourae 
on the Duty of Physicians/ 4ta London, 
1776. 6. * Observauons on tbe Practice in 
t^ Medical Department of the Westminster 
General Disiiensary,’ &c., 4to, London, 1777. 
6. * Observations on the Management of the 
Diseases of the Army and Navy during the 
AmerioanWaj^’ &c.,4to, London, 1788, partly 
in answer to * Observations,’ 1780, by Donald 
Monro, M.D. ’Observations on the 

Change of Pumio Opinion in Religion, Poli- 
tioB, Mid Medicine; on the Conduct of the 
War ; on the Prevailing Diseases in Great 
Britain, and on Medical Arrangements in the 
Army and Navy,’ 2 vole. 4to, p)ndon [1804]. 
To Millar the elder Benjamin Rush, M.D., 
of Philadelphia^ addressM his ’ Dissertation 
on the Spasmodic Asthma of Children,’ 1770, 
in which he acknowledges his obligations to 
Millar’s ’ excellent treatise ’ on the subject. 

[Oent. Mflg. 1806, pt. i. p. 884 ; Oat of Libr. 
of IM. and Ohirorg. 8oe.j G. G. 


MILLAR, WILLIAM (A 1838), lieu- 
tenant-general, colonel commandant royal 
artillery, second son of John Millar (1735- 
1801) [q. v.^, received a direct appointment | 
as second lieutenant royal artillery 24 May 
1781. His aubeei^ent commissions were: 
flistUeutenant I787,captmn lieutenant 1704, 
captain 1709, major (bravet 1806) 1806, Ueu- 
tenanboolonel le06, oolonM (brevet 4 June) 
14 June 1814, mqjor-general 1881, colonel 
commandant 1884, lieutenant-general 1887. 
He served eighteen years in the West Indies, 
and waa masnt at the capture of most of 
the FVmiobi islands during the early part of 
the revolutionaiy wait. In 1804, onthere- 
hullding of Woolwioh Aiaenal after tha great 
Ore of 1608, he was appoinled aasiaUnt to 
the royal oarriage denait- 
Bsaatj andl waa ana of lha ottoars to whoaa 
aUU and indafaUgahla axartiona during the 
FMlnmlar war uie awvioes ware ioMbied 
ihr iMr material With maehanioil la- 


aonam which, jadgad by a laiwMandard, 
wsM W the SMat impwiM dcsoriplloa, they 
pc ai a * taih a acear flriUag anpply of a 
qae%aad ei a c ll aaae whieh wmSm edk 
of alte aiaiiaA tad at the ate 
the war M ta Aa fbaaoh oe mwi as ic a of 


Bania la baai^ iaha the , 

maif 


crighmlQt ef the UMaah aiil Maoh 


shell-srans which formed so large a part of 
British armaments ftom 1882 until some 
years after the Crimean war. Hewaaamoim 
the drst to perceive the advantages of shelf- 
guns of large calibre ; and as early as 1620, 
that is to aay two years before the publica- 
tion of Paixhana’e’NouvelleForceMaritime/ 
brought forward his first S-inch shell-gun 
(OJkial QitalopueMw, o/ArtiUeryf p. xxivl 
He was apTK>inted inspector-generfd of artil- 
lery in 182/, and director-general of the field- 
tram department in 1888. 

MiUar died from self-inflicted imuries near 
Hastings, on 14 March 1888. He had pi^ 
viously exhibited symptoms of suicidal mania. 
He was married and left a grown-up family. 

[Kane's Lists Boy. Artillery, rev. ed., Wool- 
wich, 1869 ; OflScial Catalogue Museum of Ajs 
tillery; Dnmu's Voyages &db la Graude-Bre- 
tagne ; Sir Howard Douglas's Naval Gunnery ; 
Neval and MiliUry Gasette, 17 and 24 March 
1888.] H. M. C. 

MILLER. [SeealsoMiLLXBandMiTLLBB.] 


MILLER, ANDREW (d. 1768), mezzo- 
tint engraver, is believed to have been a 
Scotaman by descent but a native of Lon- 
don, and to have been a pupil of John 
FaW, jun. [q* v.l The earliest date on his 
plates IS 1787. After practisinff for a few 
years in London he went to Dublin and 
settled there. Miller’s portraits, which num- 
ber more than sixty, are execute in a broad, 
effeotivo style, and are ve^ scarc^ they in- 
clude Dean Swift, after F. Bindon (1748) ; the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, after Rersoboom; Philip, 
earl of Chesterfield, siter Hoare ; William, 
duke of Cumberland, after Hudson ; Queen 
Elisabeth; David Garrick as Rich^ HI, 
after Hogarth ; John Hampden ; Archbishop 
King, afUr Jervas; Dr. Charles Lucas, after 
Jouea; John, duke of Marlborough, after 
Kncller; Joe Miller as Teague, after Stop- 
p^aer ; Arohbishra XJsther, after Lely ; Dr. 
Warburton, after Vandeigui^t; and George 
Wbitafield, after Jenkin. Some of these are 
ooyiee of ]^ts by Houbraken, Vertue, and 
otnen. Miller am prodnoed a lew tenej 
•nlljeobi after OoiirtintBosalba,P. Veroneee, 
Ao. BSsDiiblmplatee,wliieliaiedatedftom 
17^ to 1706, were mostly pobUriiad hise- 
i^^OB Hog HSll near w Bound Onurob,^ 
and eome bear also tbe addiem of Miirb^ 
Voidrq.T.1 MUler is Slid to turn shortened 
HediedhDnbIte 
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MILLEB, ANNA, Lux (1741-1781), 
▼ene-writer, was the daughter of Edwara 
Bigpf by his wifk Margaret Pigott, of the 
ancient house of Chetwrnd^ Shropshire. 
From her grandfatheri Edwara BiggSi for 
many years a member of the Irish Mouse of 
Commons^' and a commissioner of revenuei 
and* a priyy councillor in Ireland, she in- 
herited mu^ wealth (cf. Notes and Queries^ 
8rd ser. riii. 192). Her father became a 
commissioner of customs in London in 1741 
{Qmt. Mag. 1741, p. 387). Horace Wal- 
^le describes her mother in 1766 as ^ an old 
rough humourist, who passed for a wit’ 
(Letters^ vi. 170). Miss Burney characterises 
Bigji^ as * mighty merry and face- 
tious * {piaryy i. 864). In 1766 .^zma married 
John Miller, a member of a poor Irish family 
seated at BaUicasey, co. Glare. As a lieu- 
tenant in Elliot’s light horse, he had served 
through the seven years’ war, but resigned 
his commission at &e peace of 1768. His 
wife brought him a large fortune, and he, 
* full,’ according to WalTOle, 'of good-natured 
officiousness,’ raopted ner maiaen surname 
before his own. At extravagant cost he built 
a house at Batheaston, near Bath, and laid 
out a garden, of which Horace Walpole gives 
a detailed description {LstUrs^ v. ^). The 
exjMnses incurred soon necessitated a retreat 
to France, in order to economise. In 1770- 
1771, Mrs. Miller and her husband made the 
tour of Italy. In 1776 the sprightly letters 
that she had sent during her travels to a 
firiend were published anonymously in three 
volumes, * Letters from Italy, describing the 
Manners, Customs, Anti^ties, Paintings. 
&0., of the Country, in 1^0-L’ A second 
edition, in two volumes, appeared in 1777. 
The book ei^oyed some ren^tation. Horace 
Walpole, said, however : ' The poor Arcadian 
patroness does not spell one word of French 
or Italian right thrwh her three volumes 
of travel ’ (t6. vL 832). Boswell met John 
Miller at dinner at his wife’s publishers 
(C. A E. DUly) in 1775 and 177^ 

Soon alter retinimg to Batheaston, the 
husband, whose head had been turned, says 
Walpol% 'with virtu,’ was created an Irish 
baronet G778), and the wile, hencebcth 
known as Lady Miller, in sti toit s d a literary 
sako at her villa. It bore some rusemblsncs 
to falUot o4 tko Twn. Chwooiitb 

whiA OifbrA wtiiM ia tho <Boxiad’ [mo 
Mon^ Banmnl She invited all psssons of 
wit end ksluen n Bath to meet ooce a fat* 
akfaether hoQsn An entiane vase fat 
M been MffaMd in Itafar^ was dug 19 
at Ifaeatt In 1788«-«i|deaadannM3^ 
dtar daeesatad with laaiil, and aash gneat 
waainviladlogkiea in fa m an ariSfal 


oompoaition in verse. A committee was ap- 
pointed to determine the best three produc- 
tions, and their authors were then crowned 
by Lady Miller with wreaths of myrtle. The 
iptctice was oontinued until Lady Miller^s 
cUath* Theumwas thenpurohasraby Ed- 
wyn Dowding, of Bath, and placed by him 
in the public of the town. The society 
became famous^ and ifu much, laughed at. 
Anthony Morris Stoier, writing to George 
Selwyn, says : ' Their next subject is upon 
Trifles and Triflers. . . . You may try your 
hand at an ode, and I do not doubt but you 
may be crowned with myrtle for your per- 
formance’ (George Selwgn and his Contemr 
wraries, iii. 266^ Horace Walpole, in a 
letter to the Hon. H. B. Omway,^ says : ' I 
am glad you went [to Ba^], efactally as 
you escapra being initiated kto Miller’s 
follies at Bath-£)aston ’ (jCeffers, vii. 168). 
MissBumey, while on a vw toBath in 1780, 
waiefintroduoed to Lady Miller by Mrs. Thrale, 
and wrote : ' Nothing here is more tonish than 
to visit Lady Biiller. She is around, plump, 
ooarse-looking dame of about forty, ana while 
all her aim is to appear an elegant woman of 
fashion, all her success is to seem an ordinary 
woman in very common life, with flne clothes 
on ’ {Diary^ i. 864). 

In 1776 a selection of the comrositions 
was published under the title of 'Poetical 
Amusements at a Villa near Bath.’ The edi- 
tion was sold out within ten days. A new 
edition appeared inl776witha second volume 
of poems. Horace Walpole caUs the book 
' a TOuquet of artificial flowers, and ten de- 
grees duller than a magaiine ’ (Zellers, vi. 
169, 178). A third volume was published in 
177/, and a fourth in 1781. The profits of 
the 8^ weire applied to charity. Amoim the 
contributors were fa Duchess of Northum- 
berland, who wrote on a buttered muffin, 
Lord Palmerstco, Lord Carlisle, Anstey, 
Msson, David Garrick, Mias Seward, and 
Lady Miller herself, to whom most of the 
wxiten paid extravagant eomplimente. Dr. 
Johaaon held fa oolketion m nigh contempt 
(HiU|.Peii0sll,iL886). Sir Welter Scott 
•tales in hie biography of Mias Seward, pre- 
fixed to hor wor» UolQ^ fal hn poetical 
power wia brought to Usmt by Lady Miller, 
“ fat Ifa Seward acknow- 

' Poem to fa Memofy cf Lidy 


tedgsdii 
mOar* 

fadyltilfa died S4 June 1781. el the 

Bet Wefa BriatoL eiid wae buried fal fa 
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Mitt Bum^ motions the latter in 1780 as 
a most heautifiil little girl of ten (Diary f 

i. 884). 

Bir lohn Biggs Miller, who inherited hie 
wifiB*8 fortune, married, after 1786, the widow 
of Sir ^omae Daveimort. He eat in parlia- 
ment from 1784 to 17^, ae member for New- 
w>Tt in Cornwall, and m^e yarioue unsuccese- 
lul efforts to reform the system of weights and 
measures. He corresponded on the sulject 
with Tallemnd. Settling in Bloomsbury 
Square, he became known in London society 
as an inveterate gossip and newsmonmr, and 
was a well-known figure in many London 
clubs. He died suddemy on 28 May 1798, and 
was succeeded in the baronetcy bv his son by 
his first marriage, John Edward Augustus 
Miller (1770-1^5) (cf. (?mt Mao. m8, pt. 

ii. pp. 626-7, and 1826, pt. ii. p. 286). 

D^ides the works already mentioned, a 

volume by Lady Miller entitled * On Nov^ty, 
and on Traes and Triflers,' appeared in 1778. 

[Allibone, ii. 1286; Miss Seward's preface to 
her Poem in Memory of Lady Miller ; Collinson's 
Somerset, L 103 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
?. 406.] £. L. 


MIIiLBR, EDWARD (1780-1807), or- 
ganist and historian of Doncaster, was bom 
at Norwich in 1780. His father was a 
pavior, and he was put to the same trade, 
but ran away from home and obtained a 
musical traiuing firom Dr. Bum^, who was 
then at King's Lynn. Hb brother Thomas 
is sepmtely nouced. The * Dictionary of 
Mu^oians’ (London, 1827) makes the im- 
possible statement tnat he played the flute 
in Handel's first oratorios, which were ^ II 
trionib del tempo e del diatnganno' (1707) 
and * La Resumesione* (1708). The mutake 
probidbly arises firom the fact that a transla- 
tion and revision of *11 trionfb’ was pro- 
duced in 1761 and called *The Triumnii of 
Time and Truth;* it is possible that Miller 
played in thb oratorio, probably the fiute. In 
17(Ei hi pnblbhed * SinBolos mtheOerman 
Finis, vnth remaiks on doable tonguing’ 
(London). On 25 Ju|jl760 hewaseleeted 
organist of the ohuroh of Doncaster on the 
rsooesmeodatlon of James Naies [q. v.], and 
he lelalaed the post until hb death, snpple- 
menliaff hb tesonroes by giving lemons on the 


planelbrln InlTfiShei 


* 8 ix 8 onetes 


fiir the Herprieboid * (London), and in 1771 
the work Igr wUeh he b best known, 'The 
Inslitiilm of Miniivor Easy lastruotkins fbr 

peMIrtS ^Twibetaqp^ (London 
ghs isr Vebe and HsMloiti* (London), 
aid in 1774 he Issned b|y na b seri p l i Bn, under 


the patronage of the king, * The Psalms of 
David set to Music and arranged for every 
Sundi^ in the year.’ For ^b work he had 
over nve thousand subscribers. In 1774 
IVanob Linley [q*v.] was horn (blind) at 
Doncaster, and from an early a^ studied 
under Miller. In 1784 Miller published 

* Letters in behalf of Professors of Music re- 
siding in the Country ’ (London), a critique 
of which occurs in the *Oriticiid Review/ 
1784, Ivii. 899. It b a plea that poor mu- 
sicians in the country should benent as well 
as those in London by the Handel com- 
memoration festival then in contemplation. 
In 1786 he was created Mus. Doc. by &e uni- 
versity of Cambridge and in 1787 he publbhed 
simultaneously in London and Dublin hb 

* Treatise of ThoroughBass and OompositionJ 
In 1791 he published * Thoi:^ht8 on the present 
performance of Psalmody in the Estahlbhed 
Church of England addressed to the Clergy ’ 
(London), and in 1792 * A Letter to the 
Country Spectator in reply to the author of 
hb 9th Number ... by a Professor of Music’ 
(London and Doncaster), which b a defence 
of * Fiddlers.’ In 1^1 he published * The 
Psalms of Watts and Wesley for three Voices 
for the use of Methodbts * (London), and in 
1804 * The Histo^ and Antiquities of Don- 
caster and its vicinity with anecdotes of 
Eminent Men, with a map, &c.’ (Doncaster). 
He was abo the author of 'The Tears of 
Yorkshire on the death of the Most Noble 
the Marqub of Rockingham ’ (London, n. d.), 
and F6tis states that ne began a translation 
of J. J. Rousseau's * Diotionnaire de la Mu- 
sique,’ of which a few proofs of the first 
eighteen pages were printed, but no more, 
m died at Doncaster on 12 Sept. 1807, 
aged 76. 


rj. D. Btowd'i Biographical Diet of Murieians, 
Palaloy, 1886; A Dictionary of Murieians* 1827 ; 
P. Umtenthal's Dbionario 0 Bibliografla deUa 
Husiea, Milan, 1886; F4tb’s Biognwhie Uni- 
viivelb dot Musidens ; Watt's BiU Brit] 

“ H-A 

MILLER, OEOROB, D.D. (1764-1848), 
divine, eldeet ton of Stemmn MOler, general 
marehant, of Doblitt, was Dom there OB 22 Oct 
1764 and wia there adooated. Among hb 
acbobUbllowa and early ftienda ware Ineo- 
btld Wolfe Tone [q. v.j and Charlm Kendal 
Baaberq.v.lafUrwarda chief joatioa of the 
king^a^boD^ Ireland. In July 1779 be an- 


tarad TMHj OoUm whore he ^ 
edMder in 1762, grodneted BJL in 1764, 
look holy ordmandn lbllowehi|k and pro- 
ceeded 161 . In 1789, giednehed b!& In 17^ 
end pmeedid DJ^.in 1799. AEmnviiitto 



1796, Millm fMnedtD Mnd, 
dttmmefiKth imided In Drihlin. 
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busily occupied in tutorial and literary work in a Letter to the Right Hon. W. 0. Plun- 
until 1808, when he accepted the coUegeliY- ket/ London, 1826, 8to. In Ootobw 1840 
ingofDeriTTullaneinthe diocese of Glo^her. he published a trenchant ^Letter to the 
In 1796 he deliyered, but did not publish, a Bey. E. B. Pusey, D.D., in reference to his 
course of lectures on the Donnellan founds- Letter to the Lora Bishop Oxford ’ (Lon- 
tion * On the Causes which impeded the don, 8yo}, which perhm hdp^ to elicit 
further Promss of Christianity.’ In 1797 Newman’s celebrated * l^act 2X).,’ to whi(^ 
he publishea a critical edition of Dionysius he yirtually replied in * A Second Letter 
Longinus ^ De Sublimitate,’ Dublin^Syo, 2nd to the Bey. E, B. Pusot in reference to 
edit. 1820. In 1799 appeared his * JBlements hi» Letter to the Bey. & W. Je]£ D.D., 
of Natural Philosophy^’ Dublin, 8yo, 2nd Canon of Christ Church,’ London. Iwptem- 
edit. 1820. An enthusiastic member of the her 1841, 8yo (cf. the correspondence be- 
historical society founded by Grattan, he held tween MiUer and Professor &well in the 
from 1799 until 1808 the post of assistant pro- Irish EceUsmtimi Noyember 1840 

fessor of modem history, and from 1803 to et seq.) In 1848 Miller was appointed yicar- 
1811 that of lecturer on the same subject in general of the diocese of Armagh, of which 
the uniyersity. His lectures at first attracted he had for some time previously bm surro- 
but little attention, but grew steadily in gate. His judgments in ikSm capacity were 
popularity, and were afterwards publimed marked by abibty and settled some import- 
under the title * Lectures on the Philosophy ant points on the law 6f marriage and 
of Modem History delivered in the Univer- divorce. He died in AnoMph on 6 Oct. 1848, 
sityof Dublin,’ Dublin, 1816-28^ 8 vols. 8yo. and was buried in St. Mark’s churchyard. 
Though hurdly justifying their somewhat For the last forty years of his life he had 
pretentious title, they are characterised by been a strict vegetarian, 
width of reading, grasp of principle, and me- Miller was a member of tbe Boyal Irish 
thodical arrangement A firee and carefully Academy, in the * Transactions ’ of which 
revised abridgment, entitled * Histozy Philo- learned society will be found three papers by 
sophicalH Illustrated from the Fall of the him, vis.: ^On the Nature and Limits of 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution,’ Certainty and Probability,’ and * On the 
appeared in 1832, London, 4 vols. 8vo, re- Origin andNature of our laea of the Sublime,’ 
printed 1848-9 and 1862, e<L Bohn. botninvoL y.(1798),and 'Observationsonthe 

In 1817 Miller had bmn appointed head- Theory of Electric Attraction and Repulsion’ 
master of the Boyal School, Araag h, a post (1799;. To the ' British Criti^J anuaiy 1828, 
which he held until shortly before his death, he contributed an article on * The Irish Refor- 
Miller began life an Arian in theology and a mation of 1826 and 1827;’ to Blackwood’s 
liberal in politicsybutwas gradually converted ^Edifiburgh Magazine/ November 1829, 
to strongly orthodox protestant murch and * Considerations on the Law of Divom.’ He 
state principles. In 1825 he publiriied an was also a contributor to the ’Irish Ec- 
ingeniouB pamphlet entitled ’Observations clesiasticalJoumal,’ 1840-6, and the ’British 
on the Doctrines of Christianity in reference Magazine,’ 1845-6. Besides the treatises and 
to Arianism, illustrating the Moderation of pamphlets above mentioned Miller published 
the Established Church, and on the Atha- various sermons and the toUowing misoel- 
nuiuRn CIreed, purporting to prove that it is lanea: 1. ’ An Examination of the Charters 
not damnatory, nor metaphysical, nor con- and Statutes of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
tra^toiT,’ London, 1825, 8vo; and in 1826 regard to the snpposea distinction between 
’ The Atnanasian Creed : with Explanatory the College and the University,’ Dublin, 
Observations,’ Dublin, 8yo. In the latter 1804, 8vo. 2. ’ A Lecture on the Origin 
year the celebrated ’Dissertation ’by Edward and Tnfluenees of the Wars of the French 
Hawkins(1789-1682)rq.y.]’OntlmUseand Revolution,’ Dublin, 1811, Svo. 8.’ALettsr 
Imnortanoe of Unau^oritatiye Tradition,’ to the Lord Primate of Ireland on the manner 
whidi heralded therieeof the tractarian move- in which Ofaristianitv was taught^ our 
ment (ct Nswiujr, ApohogiOf ehap. L), was Saviour and his Apostles,’ London, 1822, 8yp. 
met by MiUer with a leariied and ably 4. '’The Tamptationa of Jesus Christ in the 
reasouMdefenee of the principles of the re- WDdemess explained as qnab(dieslly repre- 
fbrmation, entitled ’ An nktofioal Review of senting the Tneb of the Chrietian Ohuroli,’ 
the Plea of Tradition aa maintained in the London, 1826, 8vo. A ’TheCueetionofthe 
Church of Rome: with Stxietune on Hew* Cfiienge of the Sebbath examined, in rebe* 
hhufa Diaanitafion,’ Londom 8m He also enee to the Jewirii Soripturee, fo obviatiaf 
imued a manileeto againat tha emanmpatkm Iha iafarenoea both ef Jews and ef Be ma S 
of the Roman cathdlieiL antiHad *TlieRlicy Osthbliei,’ London, 1829. 8eix 6l*fciinina» 
-rf O^pfathHi dtfWMffiff rifp of the Act le 
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of the Beople of Inland in nlation to the a geologist/ On 11 Nov. 1822 hie appren- 
Universi^ of Dublin,’ Dublin, 18^ 8vo. tioeshipoeaeed and he became a journeyman 
7. * The randpal Events of Modern ^toiy mason. Miller thenceforth pursued his craft 
with tiieir Times selected in nference to in different parts of the highlands and low- 
Modem History Philosophically Illustrated,’ lands of Scotland, sometimes in towns — he 
Armagh, 1839, 8vo. 8. ^Jud^ent in the was in Edinburgh in 1824-6 — oftenerinthe 
Oonsistorial Court of Armagh, mvolving the open country. Always observing, reflecting. 
Question of the Law of Marriage in Ireumd,’ and writing, he developed a strongly reli- 
Arm^h, 1840, 8vo. 0. ‘Notes on the nous tenmerament, and devotion to the 
Opinions of Lord Brougham and Vaux and Christian mith became the determining prin- 
Lord Campbell on the Law of Marriage in cipleofhislife. He soon formed the acquaint- 
Ireland,' London, 1844, 8vo. 10. ‘The ance of persons of literary taste, among 
Present Crisis of the Church of Ireland con- them Dr. Carruthers of the ‘ Inverness Con- 
sidered/ Dublin, 1844, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1846. rier/ and Alexander Stewart, minister of 
11. ‘ The Case of the Church Education So- Cromarty. In 1629 he ^blished ‘Poems 
cietv of Ireland argued in rroly to Dr. written in the Leisure Hours of a Jour- 
Elringtom’ London, 1847, 8vo. l2. ‘ Supple- neyman Mason,* a volume that attracted 
ment to the Case of the Church Education the favourable attention of some distant 
Socie^ of Ireland,’ &c., London, 1847, 8vo. critics, among them Leigh Hunt, but it* 
1 A ‘ llie Law of Ecclesiastical Residences lacked Are or facility, and he wisely aban- 
in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1648, 8vo. doned poetry for prose. He contributed in 

[A Memoir of Miller is prefixed to vol. iv. of 1829 ‘ Letters on the Herring Fishery’ to 
his History Philosophically lUuitrated.ed. 1849; the ‘Inverness Courier; ’they were reprinted 
cf. Dublin Univ. Mag. xvii. 674-92 ; Gent, separately, and gave promise of much uterary 
Mag. 1848, pt. ii. p. 661 ; Notes and Queries, Ist capacitv. 

ser. iil. 187, vii. 627, 681, xi. 281, 2nd ser. viii. At thirty-two. in 1834, his reputation in 
60,4th ser. iii. 187; Gastleresgh Corresp. ii. his native town Drought him an accountant- 
302 ; Oorrosp. of Bishop Jebb and Alexander ghip in the branch of the Commercial Bank 
Knox, i. 874 ; D^lin GwduaUs; Webb’s Com- recently established there. On 7 Jan. 1837 
pendium of Irish Biography.] J. M. R. married, after a long courtship, Lydia 

MILLER, HUGH (1802-1856), man of Falconer Fraser {see Millee, Ltdia Fal- 
letters and geologist, son of Hugh Miller by comer], a lady or great ment^ reflnement. 
his second wife Harriet, was TOm at Cro- He showed some interest in his work at the 
roarty on 10 Oct. 1802. His father, who bank by publishing ‘ Words of Warning to 
came of a long line of seafaring men of the People of Scotland,’ in which he advo- 
Bcandinavian descent, was lost in tne Moray oated the continuance of the one-pound-note 
Firth with his trading-rioon and all hands circulation. But he made hia flnt mark in 
on 9 Nov. 1807. Hm motner was great- literature in 1836 when be issued ‘ Scenes 
granddaughter of Donald Ross or Rov, a sage and Lsgends of the North of Scotland,’ the 
and seer of Celtic race long remembered In traditions of his native Cromarty, and a little 
Roae-ahire. As a child Hugh was a keen later he contributed largely to Mackay Wil- 
obeerver of nature and a oollector of shells son’s ‘ Tales of the Borders.’ But while he 
and stones, while he evinced much interest thoroughly studied the antiquities of his 
in Utsmturs. But when sent to the school native town, he did not nwleet the geological 
of his native buiwh he proved inooRigibly examination of the nei^bouring country 
■dfiWiUed, and left it after a violent personiu which he had begun as a stonemason’s ap- 
enoonnter with the dominie, on whom here- prentice. Oeology formed the subject of a 
▼enoed himself in some stinging verses, chapter in his ‘%enes and Legends.’ He 
Wild and intraotahlei he famed his com- exploied the Ibsail fish-beds of the old red 
panions into e gang of rovers snd orchard sandstone sbont Oromsrly ; end when Dr. 
robbers ; but at thesame timehe infected some John Meloolmeon end Profeesor Fleming of 
of them with hie own love of reeding end Aberdeen visited the town, he met them end 
ri^yming , end edited e boyish ‘ Village Ob- d is cnssed geolqgioel problems. He soon 
ssiveri* to which aaveiml of them oontniMited. began to oom^ond with Murdiiaon end 
Atseventssnhewasspprentieedtoaslono- Agessia, snd to ooUeel the msterieb Ibr s 
mason, abandoned his boyMi ftowerdnesi, weth on the ‘Old Red fisndstone.* 
snd bsssm an somellent wor k men. His Since 1884 MOlsr had been an intensely 
eecnpialon gave his mind its eoiantifle cast, intarssted mctmor of the eteam^ of the 
TTe esn ilme meihi m the bail of his fliel Chnich ef SeeUend to n snt r sliss the d&cis 
nuaftyi and thni ‘the necessity that bed of the kw ef petrcnsfiL end to seem to 
iNdb himagnaitiarleiitlhfi Urn also tote ihoSeottiahps^thenghlcfftei^ela^ 
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inff their pastors. In Ma^ 1889 the House 
of Lords decided that the nghts of jpatronage 
were * inoonaktent with the exercise of any 
volition on the of the people, however 
expressed.' Miller and others saw that an 
ecclesiastical reform bill for Scotland was 

and to rouse popular feeling o^Se qu^tion 
hepublished two powerful pamphlets, ^ A Let- 
ter to Lord Brougham * and * The Whiggism 
of the Old School,’ 1689, in which he ably 
stated the popular view. In January 1840 
he was offered by the leaders of his party — 
the non-intrusionists — the editorship of their 
new organ, the ^ Witness,’ a bi-weekly news- 
paper. He accepted the post with diffidence, 
but, once settled at the editorial desk in 
JEdinburgh, he proved that he was in his 
right place. He impressed his personality 
on the paper, and it rapidly attained a very 
wide circulation. His leading articles, to 
which he devoted the utmost car^were in- 
variably brilliant and convincing. The move- 
ment grew, and Miller’s part in it was only 
second to that of Ohalmers. Signatures to 
non-intrusion petitions increase fivefold. 
At the general election of 1841 all the ^t- 
tish paniamentary candidates, with a single 
exception, were advocating some popuw 
modification of patronage. In 1848 the dis- 
ruption came, and the me church, embracing 
two-thir^ of the members of the church of 
Scotland, was established. In the free 
church, at the outset, Miller saw an oppor- 
tunity for realising his ideal of a national 
church. The free church, reared alongside 
the establishment (which he at that time 
held with Chalmers to have become a * moral 
nullity 0, was to overshadow and absorb it 
without self-affSTaadisement, and by pure 
menl force. ’The ohnreh of the future,’ he 
insisted, ’ must be missionarv, not politic.’ 
But, to his sorrow, the free dinrch, slier the 
dealh of Ghalms^ and under othw leaders, 
abandmed, in his opinion, her hi^ daims 
by identilying her position with that of a 
dissenting sect 

ThroiwiMNit this exciting period science 
was Milws idaxatlon. In 1840 his wdd- 
known book on *Tha Old Bed S a n dstone ^ or 
New Walks in an Old Field,’ appealed 
aerially in the * Witness,’ and was repub- 
lished in 1841, wkh Muikable figaes of 
^OldRad’fidiielmhis own peneiL By 
this work, wsoCa Bnck1sitd|gsolegists were 
sstnnidted and ddMhtsd, nayatoncsao- 



contained important improvements, and the 

best part of the work was founded entirely 
on ongmal observation. ’ The more I study 
the fishes of the ’^Old Bed,”’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Huxley twenty years afterwards, ’ the 
more I am struck with the patience and 
sagacity manifested in Hugh Miller’s re- 
searches, and by the natural insight, which 
in his case seems to have supplied the place 
of special anatomical knowle^.’ His com- 
mon sense gave him a grasp of the scientific 
method in palasontology, while his imagina- 
tion enabled him to pictorially restore ancient 
physical geographies. 

In 18&, broxen down in health by ex- 
cessive labour, he visited Bngland, and his 

appared^in 1846. ^1847 he published 

’ Footprints of the Creator, or the Asterolepia 
of Stromness.’ This was ai,r<>ply to the ’ Ves- 
tiges of Creation,’ and a ocmtribution both to 
Christian apologetics and to palaontology. 
Many of the fossils described were suppliM 
to Miller by his friend, Robert Dick [q. v.] 
of Thurso. To the American edition Agamis 
affixed a memoir of the writer. The doctrine 
of development Miller here held to be irre- 
concilable with the dogmas of Christianity. 
He argued for the mirrae of creation versus 
the law of development, and set himself to 
prove that the earliest fossils, and more espe- 
cially the fishes of the ’ Old Red,’ were as 
advanced of their kind as those that have 
lived since or that live now. 

In 1848 Miller contributed a geological 
section to McCrie’s work on the &sb Rock, 
and in 1852 he published his autobiography, 
’My Schools and Soboblmasters,’ ’ Tnuy I 
am glad,’ wrote Thomas Carlyle to him of 
this work, ’ to condense the bright but in- 
distinct rumour labelled to me by your Name, 
for yean pest, into the ruddy-visaged,stiong- 
boned, gtowuig Figure of e Mim which 1 
have got, and md good ^eed ta with all 
my hi^ I Yon have, as yon undertook to 
do, painted many thin^ to us; scenes oflife, 
scenes of Natnie, which laiely come upon 
the canvas; and I will add, sow Dn^bts- 
niaii too are extremdy uncommon in that 
and in other walks of painting. There is a 
right gmiial fin in t&e Bom, eveiywhere 
Dwy tmMrf down into psaoeAil, radical 
h^, whidi is my hcautilul to set* Lu- 

andlSeeH^, liko the “(Wd^^BeST S m S SS 
Moimtains” in a oumsf day.’ 

MOM lart whMi mtffedjia 
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the six dim of ereation m srnon^rinoiis with 
six penouj and eahlimed them into repre- 
eeatative yiaione of the progress of creation. 
* Rightly understood/ says Miller, speaMng 
of Genesis, * I know not a single truth that 
militates against the minutest or least pro- 
minent of its details.’ 

In the meantime, in 1845, * The Witness* 
became the joint proper^ of Miller and his 
business partner, Robert Fairby , and its senti- 
ments henceforth diverged from those held 
the leaders of the free church. In 
politics Miller was an * old whig,* or ind^ 
pendent liberal — ' whig in principle, tory in 
feeling* — and his political inaependence 
gave, in the words ox the * Scotsman/ ^ dig- 
nity and character to the newspaper press of 
Scotland.’ In education he support the 
national, not the sectarian, view, and fa- 
voured no such narrow restriction of sub- 
jects as some of his co-religionists adcmted, 
and in * Thoughts on the Education Ques- 
tion* (1650) he outlined a scheme now sub- 
stantially law. Oonscious of the growing 
power of the masses he advocated, besides 
education, a moderate extension of the fran- 
chise, the abolition of entail, and the cur- 
tailment of the game laws. He exposed 
and denounced the Sutherlandshire clearings 
and the intolerant refusal of sites to the free 
church, but he countenanoed no vision of 
clearing the proprietors. To chartism he was 
hostile, strikes ne discouraged, and he ao- 
cepted a poor law for Scotland with regret, 
deeming it to have been rendered necessa^ 
by the ineffioienoy of the old church ad- 
ministration of r^ef. Puritan in temper, 
he deemed Ireland in need of education and 
protestantism, and the grant to Ma^ooth 
ne would gladly have eeen converted into a 
grant to science. 

In the words of Dr. John Brown, Bliller 
was the ' inexorable taskmaster’ of \m own 


energiee, and with oharaoterisUo tenacity be 
wor£id on at his newspaper or his broks 
when he needed rest liie seeds of the 
^stonemisoiii* dieesae* hsd been sown In his 
ooutittttkm In esriy manhood, andhis ftime 
was eubssqusntly weskened by lenssted 
aUednofinflammatloa of the lungs, under 
the stiehi of bodily illness his intelleet sud- 

a gave weyisnd on Ihs nighlof 88 Dso. 
Iw dM by his own hand. 

If 0101% fhatmes wers rngge^ but his 
ealm, giey eyes and ple a sin g tssile eeltened 
their ansMb** His voloe was gentle. Nol 


mixing mndi h general eoeielf/lm rielraned 
hlssesfr a woMm man to Hm end, bm he 

- - - - « 1.1 1 


neea* There ts en eer^ mdeme by D. C 
Billiwlileii theogh not vary dmtinct in ii 


lineaments, and certainly too aggressive in 
its expression, is more suggestive of Miller’s 
strong of character th^ any other like- 
ness. A portrait by Bonnar MlongB to the 
family. A bust, by William Brodie, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

Miller’s chief works, other than those 
mentioned, are : 1. ' The Whiggism of the 
Old School, as exempli^ed by the Past His- 
tory and Present Position of the Ohurch of 
Scotland.* 1889. 2. ‘Memoir of William 
Forsyth,* 1889. 8. ‘ The Two Parties in the 
Church of Scotland exhibited as Missionary 
and Anti-missionary/ 1841. 4. ‘Scenes and 
Legends of the North of Scotland; or the 
Traditional History of Oromarty,’ 1650. 
5. ‘ The Fossiliferous Deposits of S^tland,’ 
1854. 6. ‘Geology versus Astronomy; or 
the Conditions and the Periods: being a 
View of the Modi^ing Effects ox Geologic 
Discovery on the Cld Mtronomic Inferences 
respecting the Plursli^ of Inhabited Worlds/ 
Glasgow [18551. 7. ‘ voices from the Rocks ; 
or F^fs of the Existence of Man during 
the Palieocoic Period,’ 1657. 6. ‘ The Cruise 
of the Betsy ; or a Summer Ramble among 
the Fossiliferous Deposits of the Hebrides,’ 
ed. by W. S. Symonds, 1858. 9. ‘ Essays,’ 
ed. by P. Bayne, 1862. 10. ‘Tales and 

Sketches/ ed. Mrs. Miller, 1868. 11. ‘Edin- 
burgh and its Neighbourhood, Geological 
and Historical/ ed. oy Mrs. Miller, 1664. 

[Life and Letters of Hugh Hiller by Peter 
Bayne, 1871 ; Miller’s My ^hools and School- 
naeters ; personal knowledge.] H. M. 

MILLER, JAMES (1706-17441, play- 
wright, son of John Millsr, rector or Comp- 
ton V^enoe and Upoeme in Dorset, was 
born in 1700^ He went to Wadham Col- 
lege, Cxford, in 1726, and was to have 
hm bred to business, but entered holy 
orders. Whileat Cxford he wrote a satirical 
comedy, the ‘ Hiunoun of Cxford/ which 
he mane many enemies. Some of the 
eharaeters were thought to be designed for 
students and heads of the univem^. On 
leaving Oxford he was impointed to the 
leetuump of Trinity Conduit 

Street, and made preadber ox ue private 
oh«^,Roehampton,8uirty. The ‘ Humours 
of lixford * had been s uo oes if ully acted at 
I DruiyLane9Jaa.l780LOiitheieoommeada- 
of Mia. Oldfield (who took the pert of 
darinde. with Wilks aeGaodova end OQte 
as Ape«all l,ee he took to diamatie writing to 
enh^hisaeome (Ont^eeswif.iBrSo). 
Bat ^ this oeenpelion Mahr nlmdsd the 
hishop tern a^ora he had fifpeotitiime. end 
ariben aeon allenrnrde he puhlMhad a mtoieel 
poem In whiehn ehaiueturippeairad that amt 
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thought to be intended for the bishopi all 
his ho^ of preferment from that quarter 
were aestroyed. 

Several of Miller’s plays were performed 
with considerable success, but in 1787 two 
of the characters in his comedy * The Oofflae- 
hbuse ’ were supposed to be aimed at Mrs. 
l^anow amd her daughter, who kept Dick’s 
Coffee-house, between theTemple gates. This 
offended the residents in the Temple, who went 
in a body to the theatre to damn the piece. 
Miller denied the charge, but as the engraver 
of the frontispiece him sketched that veiy 
coffee-house he was not believed, and hence- 
forward thetemplarsruinedeverypiece which 
they imagined to be written by Miller. He 
was now dependent on the church| and 
his high-church principles did not aid his 
advancement. A large offer was made him 
by the agents of the ministry, but in vain. 
However, in 1743 he was jmsented by Ni- 


cholas Carey to the living ofUpcerne, Dorset, 
which his father had held before him. There 
he prerared an adaptation of Voltaire’s ^Ma- 
homet, which was successfully performed at 
Drury Lane 26 April 1744. It was not 
thought to be his, as all his previous plays 
had been comedies, and the fifrh act was, in 
fact, written by John Hoadly. Miller died 
on the night of his first bmefit, 26 A]^ 
1744, at his lodgings in Cheyne Walk. He 
left a widow and a son and daughter. 

The * Humours of Oxford ’ is tne play that 
is most entirely his own. The plots of the 
others are generally taken from the French, 
chiefly from Moli4re. Miller wrote several 
political pamphlets against Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, one of which, * Are these things so P ’ 
attracted considerable attention. A volume 
of sermons was published after his death by 
his widow. 

His principal plays are : — 1. * The Hu- 
mours of Oxford,^ 1780, several editions with 
a frontispieoedrawn by Hogarth. 2.'VanMia: 
or the Amours of the Great : an opera (in 
three acts) as it isacted by a private company 
nearStJames*s’[1782}. This vivacious worl^ 
containing twenty-one mnm of the Beggar’s 
Opera type, is founded on the amour between 
the Prince cd Wales and a lady named Vane. 
It was nevsraeted, bnt rapidly went through 
sin editions. 8. ^The Mu <n IWte; or the 
Gnaidiane ’ [1736],a sncicoiifiil mdlangeftom 
Molita^ Dn^ Lane^Marcu 1786. 


' that title in 178^ hsing a 
I with a new tiUa of * Mistw Taste, 
the Modm of the 


the FoeliaM Fon: or ina modes or tbe 
ahatt,'aeoaaa4jtl7881t an iuslmil attack 
an Pbps, for whiA Hointh 


MES (1618-1864), surgeon, 
e, Essie, J^orfarshire, 2 April 
on of the Rev. James Mil- 


satirical frontispiece (cf. Nichols, Ansodotet 
Hogarth* 1b 83, p, 17^. 4. ^ Universal 
Passion,’ l7S7. o. <The Coffee-house,’ 
1787. 6. * Art and Nature,’ 17W. 7. 'The 
Hospital for Fools,’ 1789. 8. 'Mahomet 
the Impostor,’ 1744. 9. ' Joseph and 

his Brethren,’ 1744. 10. 'The Picture, 

or the Cuckold in Conceit,’ t^en from 
Moli6re’s ' Cocu Imaginaire,’ 1746. 11. 

' Harlequin Horace ’ and other poems. 
Miller also joined with Henry BaJrer, 
F.R.S., in a complete translation <n MolUre 
0789). 

[Baker's Biographia Dramatiea ; Niehols's 
Lit. Aneed. iii. 142 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd aer., 
xii. 298 ; Cibber's Lives ; Oenest, x. 167 ; Hntch- 
inga's Doraet ; Watt'aBibL Brit. ; Foeter's Alumni 
Oxonienses ; Brit Mua. Oat.] C. 0. 

MILLER, JAMES (1618-1864),i 
bom at the manse, E ’ 

1812, was third son ( 
ler (1777-1860). His mother was Barbara, 
dai^hter of the Rev. Dr. Martin of Monimail 
in ^e (Hbw Scott, FoitiEocL Sootio, pt. vi. 
'). He was taught by his father, and in 
124 was sent to St. Andrews University, 
where in three winter sessions he completed 
his general education. In 1827 he b^me 
a pupil of Dr. Ramsay of Dundee, but later 
in the same year he was transferm to Mr. 
Mackensie of Edinburgh, and entered utou 
the ordinary course of a medical student. He 
obtained tbe license of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh in 1882^d he was 
subsequently elected a follow. He acted for 
many years as an assistant to Robert Liston 
[q. T.], and on the removal of that surgeon 
to London in 1884 Miller succeed to tbe 
more lucrative part of his practice. In 1842 
he was appoints professor of surgery in the 
nniversiu of Edinoumh. in succession to Sir 
C^les Dell [q. v.] m 1848 he was surgeon 
in ordinaiT m Scotland to the queen and 
Prince Albert. He wee aleo aunmn, and 
later oonsulUng surgaon, to the Royal In- 
firmaiT,profeseor of picto^ anatomy to the 
School of Design et the Royal IneUtution, 
end a fellow m the Royal Society of Edinp 
burgh. 

At thedien^ion of thepieebyteiian church 
in Scotland, lltller. like hie fSOticr, who sinoe 
1887 bed been miniiterof MonUri^eided with 
the free kirk per^i and rendeM it enb- 
atantialierviceiy a p aa ch andpen. Although 
beheld the poeilion of piofriaoref enige^ an 
Edttblllgl^Millerpnctl^ 
and ee an operating eaMeoD, end it ie sather 
reasarindde that» in apite ofhfr low am^ 
tionwithLiatcn,k^ 
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lortiag to the hnife when all other treat- 
ment hiid fkiM. He proved himself a dex- 
terom (^ezitor,inid especially prided himself 
tuon the in which he performed li- i 

tfiotomj. In his latter ^rears Miller devoted 
much of his time to relinous and social quee- 
tkms, and became an ardent advocate of tem- 
perance. He died on 17 June 1664) and is 
buried in the Grange cemetery in Edinburgh. 
In 1836 he married PenebM Garden Camp- 
bell Gordon, by whom he had issue. 

He was author of: 1. 'Probationary Essay 
on the Dressing of Wounds,’ Edinburgh, 
1840: his thesis for the fellowship of the | 
Royal College of Surgeons of Emnburgh. 
2. ' Principles of Surgery.’ 3. ' Practice of 
Surgery.’ 'Hiese two worxs ran concurrently 
through several editions in Edinburgh and 
in America. They were edited for America 
by Dr. Sargent oi Philadelphia. They ap- 
peared first in 12mo, Edinourgh, 1844 and 
1846; 2nd edit. 8vo, 1860 and 1852; Srd edit. 
1858 and 1856. They were finally amal- 
gamated into: 4. 'A System of d^urgery,’ 
Edinburgh, 1864. It is by these works that 
Miller bMame extensively known as a sur- 
geon outside the universi^ in which he 
taught Hie articles on 'Surgery’ in the 
7th and 8th editions of the ' Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ were from his pen. He wrote 
numerous pamphlets and adoresses on social, 
religious, and professional topics. 

Hiere is a bust of Miller by Sir John Stedl 
in the Medical Mission House, 56 George 
Square, Edinburgh. 

[Obitoary notices in Edinburgh Medicnl 
Journal, 1864, a. 92-6, and Mediom Timet and 
Oasetto, 1864, i, 696, 7U6; additional informa- 
tion kindly auppliad to tha writar by Dr. A. G. 
Miller.] D'A P. 

MILLER, JOHN (A 1760), architoct, 
studied in Italy, and alUrwards practised in 
Loudon. He exhibited drawinn of build- 
ings, motUy in London, in the Royal Aca- 
demy exhiutiona betwM 1781 and 1787, 
during which years he resided in Westmin- 
ster. The date of his death is not known. 

He published t 1. Andrea Palladio’s ' Ele- 
menu of Architsotuie, lee to red to ite Origi- 
nal Psrfootbii, with a Qeometrieal Expi^ 
nation c^ita True Prinei^es of Fsiepeetive,’ 
M^latklxindon,rirc. 1748, 1758. 9. 'The 
Oowtry Oenlknumh Anhitsel • • . Designs 
for CbaMMjPhivhlioQiaa,’ 52 |1 sSm, 
LondoiiriW, im, 1800, W15. 


Rulne of P t mtnm or P ss i d oni a, a Town of 
Magna Orsoii|*4phtoa,fawsdwi, 1707, is aleo 
mbaitod to hm/A tewn*Map of an 
of iir. 8t s | dwn 


veyed hy John Miller, 1760 ’ (Adfit. MS. 
Brit. Mua. 21057 E), may be his. 

[Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues ; TTniv. Cat. of Books on 
Art ; information from Wyatt Papworth,^^.] 

MILLER, JOHN, otherwise Johattk Sb- 
BASTiAir Muller (1715 P-1790 F), draughts- 
man and engraver, was bom at Nurembero 
about 1716, and studied there under J. C. 
Weigel and M. TyrofiT. In 1744 he came to 
England with his brother Tobias, an engraver 
of architecture, and he passed the remainder 
of his life in this country, chiefly practising 
as an engraver. He signed his early works 
J. S. MiUler or J. S. MiUer, but after 1760 
used the signature of John Miller. In 1759 
and 1760 ne was livmg in Maiden Land*, 
Covent Garden ; in 1777 in Dorset Court, 
near Parliament Street ; and in 1789 at 10 
Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. 

In the preface to his ' Dlustration of the 
Sexual System ’ Muller speaks of his own 
'early inclination to Botany,’ and 'desire 
of rendering hie Profession as an Engraver 
subservient to the Cultivation of his fo- 
vourite Science;’ but though most of his 
work is faithful to nature and artistically 
excellent, Philip Miller [q. v.], Dr. Gowan 
Knight [q. v.], and Lord Bute are probably 
largely responsible for ite scientific super- 
vision. On 81 March 1759 he issued ' Pro- 
posals for publishing one hundred prints, 
exhibiting a curious Collection of Plants 
and Insects by John Miller . . . Each Print 
will contain a Plant coloured from Nature, 
with the peculiar Insects which feed on [it] 
. . .The Plants will bo biassed under their 
proper Genera, aeeordiim to the Botanidc 
System of Mr. Miller of Chelsea (who has 
generously offered his kind assistance). . . . 
ihe Inaecta will ba ranged' aa by Dr. Lin- 
nmua in his Systema Naturm . . . Thia 
w or k will be published in Fiftv Numbe^ 
one. • .every Month. Each Number will 
contain Two. • .nlatesL with a half-aheet 
oflettsr-pfeaa,. . .race nveShUliBga, The 
fint number on 10 May. . .If toe Pro- 
prietor meeta with Bnowingement ... he 
nreppeM to go through the whole Animal 
Creation aeoerding to the ^jstesi eduted 
by Dr. linmsna.’ Ofthie work, equal if not 
•UMrier to the previously pnhEsM ' Plantm 
el nnUionea’ M Ehiet, om tan folio pklae 
wm pobUhad, with the letter-piea to 
fiiol «ight| the plates beeriiig dM hsiwosn 
Mm im and ^^1750. 

Rkhaid Weri^ in Ua 'CMtogw ef 
Be^lM Anthoie en Agrienltnes* (ITTSh 

n3t, wdm I77(h th2 Milte then gnhl 
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luHed 'No. 1 ’ of his 'Syatem of linnans ex- 
plained ... To be eomueated in 15 Numb^ 
one Guinea eaeb. £abh Number contains 
4 plants coloured and 4 plain.’ John Ellis 
wrote to linnnus of tw undertaking on 
28 Dec. 1770, ' There is aTaluable work now 
carrying op upon your system by Mr. John 
Milter, a 'Gmman painter ana enffrayer, 
under the direction of Dr. Gowan Kn^ht, of 
the British Museum. This will make your 
system of botany familiar to the ladies, being 
in English as weU as Latin. The figures 
are drawn, and yery systematically dis- 
sected and described. I haye desired that he 
may send to your ambassador for you the two 
first numbers to know your opinion of it, and 
ii^ouapproye you m^ get. him subscriptions’ 
(Vorretpondenoe of Linnaut, i. 265). The 
Aates are dated mom 1771 to 1776, and in 
1777 the work was issued complete in three 
yolumes folio, containing 108 coloured plates, 
104 uncoloured, and 109 sheets of lettei^press 
in Latin and English, 'published and sold 
^ the author.’ The English title was 'An 
Illustration of the Sexual System of the 
Gtenera Plantanim of Linnesus.’ A list of 
eighty-two subscribers, taking about 126 
copies, and including the name of Dayid 
Garrick, is prefixed, and in the preface m 
giyen four letters to the author from Lin- 
nsus, in one of which he writes, ' Donum 
tuum operis immortalis chariori yeniet 

S retio quam, ut id remunerare yaleam. 

'igune enim sunt et pulchriores et aooura- 
tiores quam ullss quas vidit mundus a oondito 
orbe.’ In Linnaeus’s own copy of the work, 
now in the Linnean Society’s library, in 
that in the King’s libra^ (86 i. 1-8), in the 
Banksian copy, at the Natural History Mu- 
seum, and in that at Kew, formerly belonging 
to James Lee of the Vineyard, Hammer- 
smith, some plates are proon before letters. 

In 1779 Mfller publisned an ootayo edition 
of the ' Illustration,’ with 107 uncoloured 
plates and a preface containing a letter of 
enoouragement from the younger Linmros, 
and promittng a second yolnme to exhibit 
specmeehsnctem. This second ydlume was 
not issued until 1789, the delay being stated 
in the pro&oe to be due to ' a particular en- 
gageoMni.’ It is entitled 'An Hlustration 
of the Tennint Boianiei of LbrnsBUs,* and 
contains etghty*eix uncolomed nlateti New 
tHle-pmma fur the folio editSm and the 
font yoloase d the ootayo edition of the 
' Hluatntion’eeem to hayobeen iasnedsubae 
ouantlyf o ooi ss et ^ Natuiel Hislo^ Mn- 
aenm bearingUm iomrint, 'MnledforBohsit 
Faoldiy,^BQod8bne^l7»4.^ 

If Koniod Felau^, TlifBMradt, ITt^aJ^ 


Erankfart-on-Maine, 1804, both coloured; 
the ootayo edition, by Dr. F. O. 'Weiss, at 
Frankfurt in 1789, with the plates of the 
first yolnme, re-en^yed by Unarles Qo^- 
fert and coloured, in a s^rate yolume, 
entitled 'Johannis Milleri Tabule loonum 
centum quatuor plantarom ad illustrationem 
lystematis sexnaiis Linnssani.’ 

^ Meanwhile Miller attempted another am- 
bitious work dealiim with new plants. Of 
this seyen folio ptetes, dated 1780, were 
published, with a half-sheet of letter-press, 
but no title. In the botanical department 
of the Natural History Museum are flye 
yolumes, including in all 1072 original 
coloured drawings, with the manuscript 
title, ' Drawings of the Leayes, Stalks, and 
Ramifications of Plants for Ike pufpoM of 
ascertaining their several 8pe<Mes. executed 
for the Rt. Honbie. the llarl ot Bute, for 
the years 1788 and 1784, ^ by John Miller, 
Author of the Dlustration of the Sexual 
System ofLinnieus.’ These drawings were 
not utilised in Lord Bute’s great work, 
I Botanical Tables’ (1786) ; but ml the plates 
in the nine yolumes of that work are also 
signed 1^ Miller. 

Miller engraved numerous plates other 
than botanio from his own designs ; they are 
somewhat feeble in drawing and treatment, 
but his plates from compositions by gooa 
masters have much merit. To the former class 
belong ' The Ladies’ Lesson,’ 1766 ; fronti- 
spiece to Smollett’s ' Histoiy of England.’ 
1758 ; ticket for the marriage of Gteoige lU, 
1761; the Oxford Almanacks for 1768- 
1766 ; ' The Passions Personifyed in Familiar 
Fables;’ 'Morning,’ a domestic interior, 
1766 ; and 'The Oonnrmation of Magna Carta 
by Henry IQ,’ 1780. Of Mill^s engiayings 
after other artists, the most important are 
the plates to Gray’s ' Poems,’ after R. Bent- 
1^, 1768; twelye plates to Milton’s ' Para- 
dise Lost,’ after Hayman; ' Apollo and Mar^ 
sya^afw Claude; ' MoonlighVaftcr A. van 
in Meer, 1766; fonrplates of Renan monn- 
menti, riter Pannini ; ' The OonthMDce of 
Sripio,’ after Vandyok; ' Writing the miet,’ 
after Plntcga de la OgOM\ 'Tim Bepoae in 
Egypt,’ after Murillo ; and a ' Holy Fmnily,’ 
after BaioccL From Miller’a own akate- 
BMnt, made in a letter to Van Mnrr, ft ap- 
paaii that the originala of the tfasee la^ 
msntionad printa went Minted by hfanaaif, 
andtlMftliaaoldthaastDlBMjiahooBnoiminni 
* ol Milter 
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and serenl of those in L. Natter’s 'Treatise 
on the Andent Method of Engraving on Fre- 
cioua Stones/ 1764. He also engraved por- 
traits of George in and Queen Charlotte, 
Peter Oollmson, F.R.S.y John Wilkes, George 
Edwards the naturalist, after Dsndridm; 
Thomas Gray the poet, after Eccardt (in- 
tended to form the frontispiece to his ' Poems/ 
1763, but si^ressed) : and some of those in 
Smollett’s ' History.’ He enmved in meszo- 
tint a portrait of William Sarrowby, M.D., 
after F. Hayman. Furthermore he painted 
landscapes, which, as well as some of his 
engravings, he eihibited with the Society 
of Arts and at the Boyal Academy from 
1762 to 1788. Though the date of his death 
is unknown, it was probably soon alter 1789, 
and almost certainly before 1794. 

Miller engraved his own portrmt with 
that of Linnnus on the frontispiece of his 
' Illustration of the Sexual System,’ 1777. 

He was twice married, and had in all 
twenty-seven children, two of his sons, John 
Fbbdbbiok and James Miiller or Miller, 
becoming known aa draughtsmen, and as 
frequent exhibitors of topomphioal views 
at the Society of Artists. The former ac- 
companied Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. So- 
lanM to Ireland in 1772 as a draughtsman, 
and published in numbers in 1785 ' Various 
Sul^ects of Natural History wherein are 
delineated Birds, Animals, and many curious 
Plants : with the parts of fructification of 
each plant, all of which are drawn and 
coloured from Noture/ London, imp. fol. 

[Nagler'a Kfinstler-Lsxikon; Mason’s Memoirs 
of Gray, leU, i. 886 { Dodd’s mannseript HisU 
of Bnglisb Engravers (Brit, Mus. Add. MS. 
38408) ; Univew OaUlogue of Books on Art; 
Catalogass of the Society of ArtisU; Bryan’s 
Diet m Painters and Engravers ; Miller’s own 
worhs*! F. M. O’D.— G. & B. 

MniTiBB, JOHN PALE, D.D. (1814- 
1880), evaagelioal divine, only son of John 
Miller of Burgate, Kent, who held a oon- 
fldential appointment inoonneotion with the 
Amerkan embassy, was bom at Margate 
llOetlSIA HewaaedamatedatBromptoo 
gviininar eohodl, asatrioulated at Oxford from 
8t Johans OdUage 87 Matdi 1888, and was a 
scholar of Linom Collage from 1884 to 1886, 
gfaduatiiig BA. l8a67lLA. 1888, and BJ>. 
and DJ>. 1887, He was ordained to the 


bimaelf enermticall^ to the welfSsre of Bir- 
mindmm. A working man’s association was 
established in 1864 on a wider basis than the 
ohuxoh educational societies previously in 
vogue. Hence sprang the worki^ men’aparo- 
ohial mission, a band of working-men mi^ 
sionariea who worked among their neighbours. 
Miller acquired in a remarkable d^free the 
confidence of the labouring classes, and began 
inNovember 1866 in St. Martin’s Ohurch 
cial aervioes for them at whidi he divided the 
liturgy into three parts ao aa to obviate itera- 
tion and undue length ; during the summer 
season he held open-air aervicea. The tower 
and spire of St. Martin’s Church he restored at 
acoat of 7, (XX)/., raised by siibacription, and for 
the General Hospital he, in November 1869, 
organised aimultaneoua coUectiona on a given 
Sunday in the churches of Birmingham, Iw 
which means the sum of 6,000/. was raiseoL 
and the first foundations laid of Hospital 
Sunday. On 7 March 1866 he was presented 
by the crown to the vicarage of Greenwich, 
where he remained till his death. His 
other appointments were select preacher at 
Oxford 1867, honorary canon of Worcester 
August 1862, canon and treasurer 81 Oct. 
1871 to 1878, canon of Rochester 1878, and 
examiningchaplain to the Bishopof Rochester 
1877. w was a member of the London 
School Board for Greenwich 29 Nov. 1870 
to March 1872. On the platform, as in the 
pulpit, he was a ready speaker, full of pas- 
sionate energy. He died m Park Place, Maze 
Hill, East Greenwich^ 11 July 1880, and waz 
buried in Shooter’s Hill Cemetery on 16 July. 

He married in 1886 Elizabeth, daughter of 
J. A. Edwardz of Winchester, and h^ issue. 

The Millar Hospital of Giemwich, grafted 
upon the Royal Kent Dispensary, was opened 
in December 188A as a memorial to Miller. 

Miller publishea much, including : 1. ' Ser- 
mons,’ low. 2. ' Sermons preached at Park 
OhapM, Ohelsea,’ 1848. 8. An attack on ' the 
Ikaoterian Heresy/ 1860, 6 editions; evok^ 
•everal printedrrolies. 4. ' Bible Inspiration 
Vindicated, an Emy on Eaaaya and Re- 
vkwa,” ’ 1861. 6. 'A Hymn Book for the 
Uhnrcm of England Sunday Sohodla,’ 1863, 
3 editiona. 6. ' Death Words of a NoUe 
Woman [Lady A. F. E. Stonky V 1876^ 3 pM 
7 ' Lattna to a Young dergyman,’ lo78. 


murafly elBexlay, Kant, in 18S7,waaaaaistant 
mania of Pbik OlMlaaa, in 1889, and 

eneeebdadTImmiaVoseiinllnmUehaifain 
184L Hk riaing r sp ut at ion aa an able and 
aamgalk laM M to hk elaolian by 
tmim oriTlImtin’K Binak^^ 

Ibe vaoanm eanmd in Jana 1848lk^ vmig- 
nathm al Tbamaa Meaaky. MUlmdefalad 
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Boyal Xaat Dimaaaiy, 1891; Ohriotka 
■itllhMttatnl AMiiaifrfa eiyi, 
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MILLER, JOSEPH or JOSIAS, com- 
monly called Joe Milleb (1664-1788), actor 
and reputed humourist, may have been re- 
lated to the proprietors of 'Miller’s Droll 
Booth,’ which occupied apronunent place in 
St. Bartholomew's Pair mm 1699 to 1731 

S Moelbt, Bartholomefu^B Fairy p^ 268, 280, 
119). He first joined the Drury Lane com- 
pany in the winter season of 1709. On 
28 Nov., when Sir Robert Howard’s ' Oom- 
mittee ’ was produced at Drury Lane, he ap- 
pears to have filled the part of Teague, and 
was described as ' one who never appeared 
on the stage before ’ (Genest, Htat A<y 
count, ii. 481). The part was subsequently 
a favourite one with Miller’s admirers; 
'though the gentlemen of Ireland would 
i\ever admit that he had the true brogue, vet 
he substituted something in the room of it 
that made his Teague very diverting to an 
English audi^ce’ ( ViotobV On 8 Dec. 1709 
he was Jeremy in Congreve’s ' Love for Love,’ 
and on 17 Dec. Olip in ' Vanbrugh’s ' Confede- 
racy.’ He did not reappear at Drury Lane till 
the autumn of 1714, and was thenceforth a 
prominent member of the company. On 4 Feb. 
1716 he was Sneak in Charles Johnson’s new 
play 'The County Lasses;’ on the 22nd Kate 
Matchlodc in Sir Richard Steele’s ' ^neral ; ’ 
and next day Sir in the initial repre- 
sentation of Gay’s ' What d’ye call it P ’ On 
so April he first appeared in what soon be- 
came another of his most popular rdles^ 
Toung Clincher in Farquhars ' Constant 
Couple.’ On 7 May he and Mrs. Cox took a 
joint iMnefit, when he figured as Old Wil- 
fiill in Cibber’s ' Double Gallant,’ and he was 
Cokes in Jonson’s 'Bartholomew Fair’ on 
28 June. During the season of 1715-16 he 
was Sir Jolly Jumble in Otway’s ' Soldier’s 
Fortune’ (17 Jan. 171^, Trico in 'Ignora^ 
mus ’ (19 June), Sir Mannerly Shallow in 
Crowne’s ' Country Wit’ n2 July), besides 
filling many inferior parts. On2ApnlBrome’s 
' Jov& Crew’ was acted for his benefit, when 
be doubtless assumed the character of Tall- 
boy, which was always reckoned among his 
successes. On 27 Oct. 1716 he acted Clodpole 
in Betterton’s ' Amorous Widow’ to Colley 
Cfibber’s Brittle; on the 80ch was Souiia 
Somebody in F^uhar’s ' Stage Coach p on 
18 Nov. Lanee in Beaumont and Flst^r’s 
' Wit without Money and on 27 Nov. Sir 
Harry Gubbin in Steam 'Tender Huahand.’ 
On A April 1717 he took hia benefit as Sir 
Josmh mttott in Oongrev^s'OldBaebelor.’ 
A theatre tidml e n gr a fed fior Uie oooMkm, 
on whidli a eoene from the third act of this 
pla,^ depleted, baa been deohtliiMya migii i d 
tomogarth, who was ^sn only nwiatsen. 

A ^is in the print leom at the BiHiab 


Museimi. It is rroroduced in 'The Family 
Joe Miller ’ in 1848, but is generally regarded 
asaforgeiy (NiCROUB,Anecdotei of Hogarth, 

p. 801). 

Miller’s chief triumphs in succeeding sea- 
sons (1717-1728) were in such parts as 
Marplot in Mrs. Centlivre’s ' Busybody ’ 
^ Oct. 1718), doubtless in succession to 
Pack ; Tmculo in the 'Tempest’ (11 Dec.); 
Foig^ in Farquhar’s ' Beaux’ Stratagem ’ 
(16 Dec.) ; Osric in ' Hamlet’ (2 Jan. 1790) ; 
Sir William Belfond, an original parL in 
Shadwell’s 'Squire of Alsatia’ (20 S^. 
1720) ; Kastrii in Jonson’s ' AJohemist ’ 
(27 Oct. 1721); Sir Philip Moneylove in 
Mrs. Oentlivre’s ' Artifice,’ a new piece (2 Oct. 
1722) ; Roderigo in ' Othello’ (3 1726) ; 

Abel Drugger in the ' Alchemist * (!^ Oct. ) ; 
John Mo^ in Vanbrugh’s and Cibber’s 
' Provoked Husband.’ an orijgin al part (10 Jan. 
1728) ; and Sir Apish Simple In Fiel^ng’s 
' Love in Several Masques ’ (10 Feb.) In 
1729 — on 7 Jan. and 6 Feb. respectively — ^he 
filled parts in two new pieces, Cimon in 
Cibbers ' Love in a Rid<ue,’ and Brush in 
Charles Johnson’s 'Village G^ra.’ He was 
in the same year Dashwell m Johnson’s 
' Country Lasses,’ and Brush in Farquhar’s 
' Constant Couple ’ (10 Feb. 1780). 

In the autumn of 1731 Miller temporarily 
left Drury Lane owing to ' some mean eco- 
nomy of the managers ’ (Davies), and was 
engaged at Gkxidman’s Fields, where he made 
a first iwpearance as Teague in the 'Com- 
mittee’ ^ Jan. 1782). All his favourite rdles 
followea, including Foigard, in which he took 
his benefit on 28 March. He was also the 
First Gravedigger in 'Hamlet’ (26 Feb.), 
Robin in Careys ' Contrivances ’ (28 May), 
and on 10 May he was announced to appear 
' for the last time that season ’ as Ben in 'Love 
for Love ’ — a part in which he was an ac- 
knowledged ' favourite of the town ’(Datihb). 
He retnnied to Drury Lane in the winter of 
1782, and acted Jack Strawin the 'Alchemist’ 
on 19 Jan. 1788. On 28 8^. 1784 he rei^ 
peared as Sir William BMmA in Shadwdirs 
'Sqnireof Alsatia.’ On 1 Feb. 1737 he created 
the part of John Oodde the Miller in Dods- 
l^s ' Miller of Mansfield.’ Next seeeon he 
appeexedas Pompey in aievivalof 'Mbaeuie 
for Measure* (96 Jen. 1788), and was tl^ 
FintWitdi in' Maoheth'flve days later. On 
98Peb.l788 he eaenmedthe fMeof Sir John 
Oodde it the fiiet pefforBumee of Dodaley's 
'Sir John OoddeatOoiirt.’ OnlBApsaW 
took bie benefit boCk as Ben in 'Love fisr 
Love* mid tbe'imaref Mansfield.’ Tbeie 
followed bis lendsfiiiB ef Dr. Ctim In tki 
'Many Wives* (filby). Loril Sfiods ba 
<Hsny Vm* (6 May), Moasl ChMdi In 
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JunM MUler’i ^Man of Taste’ (18 June), 
Wittol (16 Jane), and Teague ?19 June). 
Bis final «roearanoe was as Abel Drugger 
(27 June 1^) in the ’ Alchemist.’ Qenest 
enumerates fif^-nine different ehsfacters in 
a selected list of his paits. 

Miller secured a good position at Dnuy 
Lane, and was a member of the committee 
of actors which proposed to rent the theatre 
of Fleetwood, the loss^ in 1786 (Oxbbeb, 
Apology^ ed. Lowe, iL 262). Victor aescribes 
him as ^a natural spirits comedian,’ and 
adds that he long enjoyed a g^d sal^, 

' a full proof of the force of ms abilities.’ 
Davies calls him a * lively comic actor.’ He 
was unable to read, and* his principal object 
in marryinff was to have a wife who was 
able to reaa his parts to him.’ He is v^ely 
reported to have been of convivial disposi- 

a and to have spent much time at the 
's Head in Spring Galena, Oharing 
Gross, or at the Black Jack in Portsmouth 
Street, Glare-market. He resided in Glare- 
market, and, according to very doubtful evi- 
dence, at one time himself kept a tavern in 
then^hbourhood. His boon oomj^ions are 
reportM to have included James Spiller, the 
actor, and Hogarth. Miller died on 16 Aug. 
1788, aged 54. The ' Gentleman’s Magasine,’ 
1788, p. 486, describes him as ’ Mr. Joseph 
Miller, a celebrated comedian.’ Gtonest as- 
serts, on the other hand, that his Christian 
name was Josias. He was buried in St. Gle- 
ment’s burial-ground^ Portug^ Street, Glare- 
market Themscription on his grave, written 
by Stei^n Duck, described him as * a tender 
husbaM, a sinoere friend, a fimtioua 00m- 
paakm, and an excellent oomedian,' and em- 
]Aasised bis * honesty and wit and humour.' 
The monument which only gives his Chris- 
tian name u * Joe,’ was restored in 1816 by 
* Jarvis Buck, ohuiohwarden,’ and was finally 
destroyed in 1862, when an extension of 
King^i OoUege Hospital was erected on the 
site of the buriaMround (cC. VMm end 
Qucrisc, 1st eer, v. A5). 

His widow, Henrietu Maria, was accorded 
abenefit at Dnuy Lane on 14 Dec. 1788, when 
* Hamlet* was peclQiUMd with eatislhctoiy 
Mmlto (at. Qmn, UL 87t). 

llilk*^ ohiaf tiraia^ audt far 
htai. aftirUi b, John Ifottkr 
irtw HM wwwiMbiiiad bj » pablUMr, 
ItNd, 1 b im to «MBPU* % mUmHob or 

{oMl «bA BBorwiOBtoblW oBlitlod bit wvik 

’JooHOltobJMto.' wUoofBiitoifaiUo 
acBuint Ilf Mwllliiy that * the booh thd hiaie 
Mm titla cf ^JoeMillMAi Jeeta* wisace^ 
leaden madebf him [Le. M c8t iey ]fiwacMmr 
hachiiaiid gml pari of M simliad hy his 


his former oonversations.* Miller is men- 
tioned as the hero of three of the recorded 
anecdotes, but the neme ie introduced with- 
out historic justification. The jests are of 
a homely tone, often lack point, and rarely 
excite merriment in the modem r^er. Most 
of them are borrowed firom earlier collec- 
tions, none of which were very exhilarating. 
The full title of the rare first edition ran : 

* Joe MUler’s Jests ; or the Wits Vade- 
Mecum. Being a Collection of the most 
Brilliant Jests; the Politest Repartees; the 
most Elegant Bon-Mots, and most pleasant 
short Stories in the English Language, 
First carefully collected in the company, acd 
many of them transcribed from the mouth 
of the Facetious Gentleman whose name 
they bear ; and now set forth and published 
by his lamentable friend and former com- 
panion, Elijah Jenkins, Esg. Most Humbly 
inscribed to those Choice Spirits of the Am, 
Captain Bodens, Mr. Alexander Pope, Mr. 
Professor Lacy, Mr. Orator Henley, and Job 
Baker, the Kettle-Drummer. London : 
Printcri and sold WT. Read in Dogwell Court, 
White Fryars, Fleet Street, mdccxxxix. 
(Prioe One Shillii^.)’ The work in this form 
contained 247 witticisms. A lithogra^ed 
facsimile was prepared in 1861 by M. J. ml- 
lars. The number of jests had risen in the 

' third edition, issued in the srae year as the 
I first, to 278. A fourth edition appeared in 
1 1740, a fifth in 1742, a sixth in 1743, and a 
seventh in 1744. The eighth of 17^ sup- 
plied large additions, bringing the total of 
j 'The Jeets’ to 687, ana aj^endmg for the first 
{ time ' a choice collection of mom sentences 
and of the most TOinted and truly valuable 
^ epigrams in the British tongue, with the 
I names of the aiithors to such as are known.’ 

* A ninth edition of the worii in this enlan^ 
form appeared in 1747, and a tenth in 1761. 
Others are dated 17^ and 1771, and re- 
iames, perfect and imperfeot, often in cbaih 
book mm, have repeatedly eome from the 
press both in this country and America until 
the meant lima, whila Joe Miller’s nama 
baa fiwg bean a ^onym lor a jest or witl^ 
anaodote of aneient flavour. An edition pul^ 
lieM at New Yoik in 1865 auppliee u 
many ae 1,S^ jeate. 

fiovatalangimvadpoitiiutaara known. Ona 
altarO.Blo ^ aa r, datadl786,aaTaague,by 
Amk9W MuWr [q' v.l ; anollMr byOmiiaa 
Mnriayaa 8lr Jeaapk wittoli(in*lM Jama/ 
81k a& 1746). 

[Omamb Aeaout ef Mn It awl ttU 
aapb 644-4; Newa and Qnarian paariw ; Om. 
mm,%m St fi. 817-6, 46T,im ii-i.8ll; 
iT^ainib fin. ar iba amgSb L 18,1166-1; 
DavWi Iknmatie Misaillaniat, lit 166; tka 
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Family Joe Miller, 1848 ; Brit Mue. Gat ; Mr. 
W. 0. HaeLitt'i Jests New and Old, his Jest 
Book, and his Studies in Jocular Litenture 
(1890).] 8. L. 

MILLER, JOSIAH (1882-1880), hymno- 
lopst, son of the Rev. Edward Miller, was 
bora Q,t P^ney, Surrey, on 8 April 1832. 
In his fourteenth year he was articled to an 
engineering surveyor at Westminster, but he 
afterwards rave up his articles and entered 
Highbury College, where he studied for the 
in&pendent ministry. He graduated B. A. in 
1855 and M. A in 18& at the London Univer- 
sHy. He was ai^inted pastor successively at 
iJoi^hester in 1855, at Long Sutton, Lincoln- 
shire, in 1860, and at Newark, Nottingham- 
shire, in 1868. But he relinquished the last 
el^ge in order to become secretary of the 
British Society for the Propagation of the 
Hospel among the Jews. Subsequently he 
succeeded the Rev. J. Robinson as secretary 
to the London City Mission. He died on 
22 Dec. 1880, and was buried at Abney 
Park. 

His principal works are : 1. ^ Our Hymns : 
their Authors and Origin. Being Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the principal Psalm and 
Hymn Writers (with Notes on their Psalms 
and Hymns),’ l^ndon, 1866, 8vo; intended 
to be a companion to the New Congregational 
Hymn Book. 2. ^Our Dispensation: or, the 
place we occupy in the Divine History of the 
World,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 8. * Singers and 
Songs of the Church; beii^ Biographical 
Sketches of the Hymn- Writers in aU the 
principal collections,’ 2nd edit. London, 1869, 
dvo. 4. 'Christianum Crganum; or, the In- 
ductive Method in Scripture and Science. 
With an Introduction by J. H. Gladstone,’ 
London, 1870, 8vo. 

[Congregational Year-Book, 1882, p. 819; 
Nonconformist, 80 Dee. 1880, p. 1884.] T. C. 

TyrTT.T.y.R, Mbs. LYDIA FALCONER 
(1611 P-1876), authoress, daughter of an In- 
verness tradesman named Fraser, who failed 
in business and retired to Oromarti^ was born 
about 1811. Shewsseducsted in Edinburgh, 
where aha moved in litenuy eoeiotVyand 
returned to live in Oromarty with n« mother. 
Hen the flret met Hugh Miller [q. v.] in 
ISSlyUnd Uing henelf mevur and well reed, 
wee attmoled by hie talenta. In aniia or 
eoma oppoeition mom her mother, Miller and 
ihabeeama engaged in 1686. lliOTwmenot, 
howmr, mundi until 7 Jan. lA7, aid in 
thaanantiBMdmtookainrMlla, Whan 
Millar lemoved to F idm b n ig b end baea m a 
editor el tU/Wh^ ’eho 

^ it 

voii. nn. 


In 1855, however, a severe illness almost 
deprived her of the use of her limbs. After 
her hnehand’s death she helped Mr. Peter 
Bayne in preparing his Mognmhy, and also m 
editing his works. She diea at her son-in- 
law’s manse at Lochinver inSutherlandshire, 
11 March 1876^ and was buried in her hus- 
band’s grave m the Ghrange cemetery in 
Edinburgh on 20 March. 

Under the name of * Harriet Myrtle ’ (a 
pnudonym also employed by Miss Mai^ 
GiUies in 'More Fun for our liittle Friends,’ 
1864]), Mrs. Miller wrote numerous stories, 
principally for the young, of a moral and re- 
ligious tendency : the * Story-book of Country 
S^es — Spriim,’ 1845, and the same, < Sum- 
mer,’ 1846 ; ' Little Amy’s Birthday,’ 1846 ; 
'The Mon of Snow and other tales,’ 1848; 

' Pleasures of the Country/ 1851 ; ' Home 
and its Pleasures,’ 1852; 'lAie Little Sister,’ 
1852; 'A Day of Pleasure,’ 1858; 'Amusing 
Tales,’ 1868 ; 'The Water-lily,’ 1864; ' The 
Ocean Child,’ 1857 ; ' A Visit to the New 
Forest,’ ' Always do your Best/ and ' Limie 
Lindsay ’ in 1859 ; 'Aunt Maddy’s Diamonds/ 
1864 ; ' Country Scenes ’ and ' Tales of the 
Four Seasons/ 1866 ; 'Cats and Dogs,’ anec- 
dotes, 1868, 2nd edit. 1878 ; 'Twilight Stories 
of Overbury Farm,’ 1871 ; 'The Dog and his 
Cousins, theW olf, the Jackal, and the Hysna,’ 
1876 ; ' The Cat and her Cousins, the Lion, 
Tiger, Ac./ 1877, and some others. She also 
wrote a novel on the 'disruption’ in the 
Scottish kirk, called ' Passages in the life of 
an English Heiress.’ 

[Bayne*! Life of Hugh Miller; Bcotiman, 
16 and 20 March 1876 , Times, 22 and 24 March 
1876; Ann. Reg. 1876; Brit. Mas. Oat.; Hamst’i 
Fictitioui Names, pp. 84,00; Onshing's Diet of 
Pwndonyms.] J. A. H. 

MlLr.BB» PATRICK (1781-1816),^ 
ieotor of steam navigation, third son of wil- 
liam Miller Glenlee, and Janet (nlc Hamil- 
ton) his wife, was born at Glaimw in 1781. 
He was brother to Sir Tbomaa Miller [q. v.], 
lord preeident of the court of eessioa, Edln- 
Imrgh. Anderson (ScotiitA yatian, iii. 729) 
•tatee that he be^ life 'without a eix- 
penee^’ ae he oftea used to boMt| and that 
nie early years were spent at sea. BLis son 
Fhtrieksaysi'Myibtherwainotofaaypio- 
fesuon, either niiUtenreriiavaL Bjspraper 
httiiocw was that of a banker, by means 
wkidi h. bid flflii.id.fihl. 

Ha 

irfl»i.lwiflhnni»lMiabwghfl.fliBwtihfliit 
is IlOTflnbflr 1760^ M WMflfflftfMi thsboflki 
flfttflBadiflrSofltlaiZ laoMaflriflhMm 
Ifilkr mAm tflU. pflrtaflr,]b.l«Ml«flf 
JknMfli^ Mrf tU Edntaqth •DfaMlfli^ ' 
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1778-4 oontams the entry * Millar Patrick, 
Baiter, James's Oourt/ In 1767 he was 
elected a dixector of the Bank of Scotland, 
and in 1790 he became deputy-governor, 
which office he held until his death. He ia 
said to have rendered valuable service by or- 
ganising a new system of exchanges on Lon- 
don. He seems to have been a man of active 
mind, much given to experimenting. 

According to James Nasmyth (Autobio- 
graphUf p. 27), Miller was one of the largest 
shareholders in the Carron Iron Company, 
and he seems to have taken part in the ex- 
periments made there for immoving the con- 
struction of ordnance. It is mouently stated 
that he was the inventor of tne carronade, 
so called from the Carron foundry, where 
they were first cast. But Miller himself 
never made any claim to the invention, 
which seenu to have been due to Ceneral 
Robert Melville [q. v.] Anderson (qp. cit.) 
states that Miller was so much interested in 
the matter that he fitted out a privateer, the 
Spitfire, armed with sixteen 18-pounder car- 
ronades, but there is no evidence of this, 
though he may have had a share in the ship. 
The Spitfire was captured by the Surveillante, 
and t^en into L'Orient 19 April 1779 (see 
Edinburgh AdvertiHr^ May 1/79, pp. 818, 
317, 840). It is probable that in tnis en- 
gagement oarronades were first used in actual 
warfare ^see Mblvillb, Robbbt. 1723-1809]; 
the admiralty minute recommending their use 
in the royal navy was not issued until 16 July 
1779. 

In 1786 Millar purchased the estate of 
Dalswinton, Dumfriesshire, in ancient times 
the seat of the Oomyns. He gives an ac- 
count of ^e estate, which was in a very bad 
oondition, in Singer's * Agriculture of Dum- 
firieashire.' 1812, pp. 549-54. He seems to 
have gradually retired from active business 
in Edinburgh, and to have made Dalswinton 
his home, devrang himself mainly to schemes 
of agrioultural Improvement. 

He spent much time and money in shtp- 
buildiiig experiments, his main idea being the 
construction of ships with two or three hulls, 
propeUed by paddle-wheels plaoed between 
tbe^^ end woilred hj men from ca 
on deck. In Jaauai^ 1786 the Edini 
a triple ship upon this nlen, was oomo 
at Lsith, and was launched in October of ^ 
•ameyeer, Hepnhliidiadadeiar|ptkmoftliis 
veaaefalBdiabwghinFbbniafy I787in afolio 
tract entUM *l£a ElsvatioB. Seotiq^Plaai, 
•ad Vimof n Vei^ with Whsels, 
with BxpUwalioai of theFIgtnes ia thoEa- 
gmianaadn Short Aeooaalof thoPtupir* 
msoM Advi at a g aaoftholafeatiea,*esf i ei 
of whieh WMO amit 10 oQ the tNuiga gofOHH 


ments and to the pmcipal public libraries. 
The Leith Trinity House conferred upon him 
the freedom of the corporation for this pub- 
lication in June 1787 (Scots Mag, xlix. ^). 
It has now become rare, but it is reprinted in 
full in Woodcioft’s^ Steam Navigation,’ 1848, 
pp. 21, &c. The drawings were made by 
Alexander Nasmyth the artist, who was an 
intimate friend of Miller. On 2 June 1787 
he made some experiments on the Firth of 
Forth with a double vessel, sixty feet long 
and fourteen and a half feet broad. Another 
boat of the same kind, said to have cost 
3,000/., was launched at Leith in the follow- 
ing year (Soots Mag, August 1788, p. 412). 
The ^ Qentleman’s Magazine ’ for December 
1788, pt. ii. p. 1069, contains an engraving 
of the boat from a sketch taken while it 
was lying in Leith harbour, and Woodcro'ft 
cit, p. 82) reproduces a drawing made 
lor Miller by Alexander N asmy th. A model 
of a double boat made under Miller’s direc- 
tions is preserved in the machinery and in- 
ventions department at South Kensington 
Museum. It appears from Macpherson’e 
^ Annals of Commerce,’ iv. 178, that one of 
these double ships was sent to St. Peters- 
burg, but the frame was so much strained 
during the voyage that no one cared to ven- 
ture home in her, and she was accordingly 
left in Russia. 

In his description of his ^ triple vessel,’ pub- 
lished in 1787, Miller wrote : * I have reason 
to believe that the power of the steam engine 
may be applied to work the wheels. ... In 
the course of this summer 1 intend to make 
the experiment, and the result, if favourable, 
shall be oommunioat^ to the public.’ Ac- 
cordingly the aj^ication of the steam engine 
as a means of propelling boats subsequently 
engaged his attention, and on 14 Oct. 17^ 
he made hit oelebrat^ experiment on the 
lake at Dalswinton House with a double 
boat, twenty-five feet long and seven feet 
broad, fitted with a steam engine made by 
Symington. An extraordina^ amount of 
interset haa centred round thia trip, which 
demonstrated for the first time the practi- 
oahility of steam navigatioii. James Nas- 
myth (itufoMoyronlg, p. 89) says that the 
boat was made m mind im plates. He 
elio itafeee that Robert Bune the jioety then 
a lenmt of MUWb, formed one or the peity 
OB board, and that the experiaseat was wit- 
aeeead frim the ahoro hj Brooghaas, 
afterwaide Lord Brougham, who wae on a 
visit to Dalswintoa Hooae. ThtwesMDSof 
Bum has hsen qnsstkmtd, sad Broiudmm, 
in a kMr priatad ia ^Kotsa aad CJ^riis* 
sm. V. te), slates that bs did aot virit 
Datewialaa aalal maay yaam 
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The experiment ia briefly recorded in the very agreeable relations. In December 1786 
' Scots Magazine ’ for NoremlMr 1788| p. 5^. Bums writes : * An unknown hand left ten 
At the conclusion of the trials the engine guineas for the Ayrshire bard with Mr. Sib- 
was placed ^ in the library at Dalswinton bald, which I got. I hare since discovered 
House, and it is now in the South Kensing- my generous unknown friend to be Patrick 
ton Museum. A drawing of the boat from Miller. Esq., of Dalswinton.’ Several of 
a\sketch by Ailexander Nasmyth, who formed Bumss letters to Miller, written after the 
ona of the p^y, is nven in Woodcroft’s poet became Miller’s tenant, are printed in 
book (p. 86). Miller made further experiments w. Chambers’s ^ Bums.’ 
with a larger boat, for which Symington When nearly eighty years of age Miller in- 
built another ennna in November and De- troduced florin grass into Scotland, sending 
cember 1789, in the Forth and Clyde canal, his steward, John Parish, to l^and, where 
On 14 April 1790 Miller’s friend Robert it had been cultivated with great success, to 
Cullen (afterwards Lord Cullen), who was so- collect information. His report was pub- 
quainted with James Watt, wrote in Miller’s lished at Dumfries in 1810 under the title 
behalf to Watt expressing dissatisfaction on of ^ Treatise on Fiorin Grass.* Miller’s metkod 
Miller’s part with the performance of Sym- of cultivating this is described at length 

ington's engines, on account of the great loss in the Edinburgh * r armera’ Magazine,’ 181 1, 
of power by friction, and declaring that from xii. 238 ; 1812, xiii. 8, 21, 208. 
what Miller had seen of Boulton and Watt’s He died at Dalswinton House, 9 Dec. 1816, 

engines he thought that they might be auc- and was buried in Qreyfliars churchyard, 
ce^uUy adapted to the pu^ose of steam na- Edinburgh. 

vigation. Tne letter, which was recently Miller married a Mias Lindsay, by whom 
discovered at Soho after a search made at he had five children : (1 ) Patrick, at whose 
the reauest of the present writer, is printed instance Perry in 1794 offered to place Burns 
in full in the * Engineer ’ for November on the list of contributors to the * Morning 
1898. Watt’s reply, dated 24 .^ril 1790, is Chronicle ’ (Chambbbs, Bum$, iv. 18) : (2) 

f iven by Williamson in his * Memorials of William, captain in the horse guards, M.P. 

ames Watt,’ 1866, p. 219. It was not en- for Dumfriesshire, 1790, alluded to as * the 
courting; Watt seems to have considered sodgei^outh ’in Burns’s election Mlad, ’The 
Symington’s engines ’ as attempts to evade Five Carlines ; ’ (8) Janet, married to John 
our exclusive privilege.’ These letters fur- Thomas, eighth earl of Mar and thirteenth 
nish a sufficient explanation of the abandon- lord Erskine (Marshal^ Gen§ahffistf 1878, 
ment by Miller of experiments which at one iL 80) ; (4) Jean, married to Leslie Grove 
time seemed to be full of promise. Jones, lieutenant-colonel grenadier guards ; 

Miller seems to have derived some assist- and (6) Thomas Hamilton, advocate. After 
ance from the suggestions of James Taylor, the lather’s death a dispute arose in the 
who was then living in his family as tutor to family respecting the disposition of his pro- 
his sons, and many years afterwards Taylor perty, ana the case reached the House of 
set up a claim to be regarded as part inven- Lords, by whom it was remitted back to the 
tor. A similar claim was also aavanced by Edinbuigh court of session (see Joumali qf 
Symington. The relative amount of credit Same iff Lorde^ 1818 IL 642, 1822 Iv. 466). 
to be assigned to Miller, Taylor, and Syming- There is a portrait of Miller by Alexander 

ton hasbeen dealt with fairly and impar- Nasmyth, which wu lent for exhibition in 
tially by Wooderoft, by Major-general Mil- 1869-^ at the Patent Office Museum, by 
ler, in ’ A Letter to Branet Wooderoft vin- Mias Gregan of Dumfries: a copy is in the 
dicatingthe Rmht of Patrick Miller to be posseasion of the widow of Rennet Wooderoft. 
called the first inventor of Practical Steam It wasengraved in 1862 by Walker and Zobel 
Navigation,’ London, 1862, and by Patrick as one of a group of inventors and men of 
Millertlwyonnger(iSdm6. PA^ Jearn. 1826, science. Aimiher, W an unknown artist, 
xiiL 83, and art. SxicnieTov, William). was pr ese n ted to wooderoft in 1861 by 
After abandoning the subject of steam Mis. Baimsfather, a granddaughter of Mil- 
navigation, Miller ml paid attention to the kr, and is now tempenarily deposited in the 
improvemeiit of naval aichiteetur^ and in saachinsty and invenUons department, South 
May 1796 he obtained a patent (No. 2106) Kensfaiglon Museum. Mrs. Woodeim also 
ftr ships with flat bottonis,of gnat canaci^, poaseases a portrait-medaUioa by Wedgwood, 
and drawing veiy little water. Hiealmaer A medallion by Jamae Testae la in the Na- 
light winde they wm to be propelled by tkmel Postiait Ghlliiy, Bdinbuigb. 
peddle-wbeela,biittbespsctfleationconteiaa noilss ia Andmm's fl e i e tri s b Netiee, 

no aMntimi of ateam power. fli 799, wm sappUed by Q e a s sel W. IL Mflbr, 

YTitbtbe post Buna Miller maintained e who was esPestfaf mlwisis Ipr e 
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l&rger m«iiurir, whiebi however, he did not live 
to oompleto; Wooderoft*s Steam Navigation 
embodiM il^ teetilU of a long and paine- 
takins inquiry. The particnlan given in Nae- 
myth? Antouognphj are derived from the 
reeoUectionB of hie father, Alexander Nasmyth. 
Mr. J. A. Wenley, treaenrer of the Bank of 
Scotland, hae supplied some information. See 
also Mechanics’ M^. 1845, xliL 838.] R. B. F. 


MILLER, PHILIP (1691-1771), gar- 
dener, was bom either at Deptford or dreiBn- 
wich in 1691. Hie fiither was a Scotchman, 
who, after serving for some time as gardener 
to a gentleman at Bromley, Kent, com- 
menced business as a market gardener near 
Deptford. Philip on leaving school assisted 
his father for a snort time, out at an early 
age began business on his own account as 
a florist on a piece of ground in St. George’s 
Fields, afterwards the site of the King’s 
Bench prison. Here he soon attracted the 
attention of Sir Hans Sloane and others, and, 
induced bv them to give up his florist’s busi- 
ness, he devoted himself to assisting other 
gardeners, including Ellis, then foreman of 
the Ohelsea Garden. In 1722, the year in 
which Sloane made his final grant of the 
Chelsea Garden to the Apothecaries’ Com- 

S any, Ellis was dismissea, and Miller, on 
loane's recommendation, was appointed. 
The * Gentleman's Magasine ’ in announcing 
his death Qdi. 671), Sir J. E. Smith, in 
Rees's ^ Oymopasdia.' and Pultenev, all erro- 
neously state that he succeeded nis father. 
In 1724 he published his first work, a first 
sketch of the chief work of hia life, as * The 
Gardener’s and Florist’s Dictionary^ or a 
Complete Sptem of Horticulture,’ in two 
vols. 8vo, oedioated to the Apothecaries’ 
Company I and by 1728 be had evinoed bis 
skill ss a cultivator by a paper oommuni- 
oated to the Royal Society (PkibmfUdoai 
TVmmcHomt xuv. 466) ou * A Method of 
Raising some Exotic Se^ which have been 

! ud(md almost impo^ble to be raised in Ehig- 
ano,' 1^ first germinating them on a bed of 
tan. Two tears later be (br the first time 
described (tf. zxxvil 81) the method, now so 
wall known, of flowering bulbous plants b 
bottles filled with water. About this time 
be acted sa eseietafy to a soeiety of a lew 
•xperieiiood|NMrdeoers who fuel weekly ^ until, 
a serious dinKunee arisbg aomuff the meni- 


biie reneoliaf thepuhlishbf of eome por- 
tion of their proosedinn and Inflanuatioa, 
tlM^teateanteatonpdy. Tte w 
of the puhliosttlou dsmaudid uhsir 

1 

uui havbgi however, with hb eeual ; 
. talM « oof, o' «Mh’ (Jon 
n, (kubuttr, UaB).i 


In 17S0 he published a thm folio, with 
twenty-one emoured plates after Van Huy- 
sum, entitled* Catalogue Plantarum . . . quss 
m hortis baud procul a Londmo . . . propa- 
fl^tur,’ which does not bear his name, but 
has a preface signed by the memheis of this 
society. 

Of his skill as a gardener Loudon says 
(Arboretum Britannicumf p. 61) : * Miller dur- 
mg hia long career had no considerable com- 
petitor until he approached the end of it.’ 
He was, however, looked upon with jealousy, 
as of Sottish birth, and also, it appears 
(Gent Mag, liiL 832), as employing none 
but Scotsmen. Though Switser bears testi- 
mony to his ‘usual generosi^, openness, 
and fbedom,’ he is Wieved to refer to 
Miller in his * Gardener’s Recreation ’ as one 
of the * northern lads who have invaded the 
southern provinces.’ In 1781 appeared the 
first volume of his * magpium opus ’ (* The 
Gardener’s Dictions^ ’), of which Linnmus 
said, ‘Non erit lexicon hortulanorum, aed 
botanioorum.’ On 1 April of that year he 
presented a copy to the Royal Society, ‘ who 
returned him their unanimous thanks for 
that excellent useful work ’ (Gent Mag, i, 
171). The work went through eight editions 
dunng his lifetime, and it is said of it that, 
while before its apnearanoe not more than a 
thousand species ot plants were in cultiva- 
tion, at Miller’s deatn there were more than 
five thousand. Trained in the school of 
Toumefort and Ray, ‘it was not without 
reluctance that he was brought to adopt the 
system of Linnasus ; but he was convinced 
at length by the arguments of Sir William 
Watson ana Mr. [WilUam] Hudson ’ (1730- 
1793) [q. r.] (PVLTmT, li. 242). He be- 
came a correspondent of Lmnmus, who 
several times visited the Chelsea Garden 
when in England b 1786, and records in 
bis diary for that year that Miller per- 
mitted him * to oolUet many nlants b the 
garden, and gave [bml several dried tpeci- 
mans ooUeeted in Sonth America.’ It was 
not, however, until the seventh edition of 
tba * Dictionary,’ published b 1769, and oon- 
tabbg twice as many plants ss tba first 
edition, that tba Linnaan nomanclatura was 
adopted, la the fiollowbff year headded to 
ihatwaliUiaditioB of his ‘mideam’sKalen- 
r’ ‘a shoft btrodnetioa to tba •cionca 
of bola^/ with five plataa Olastiaiw the 


of the ApnUieoaries' Obmpany isMtsfi their 
aatisibotion at the * large anamr of lam 
many of I* 

Ib wi g noofinqpo i 3 

Msmidn qf Us 
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pp. 71-2). In 1761 Miller seeme to have 
condueted some experimentB on fertilisfr- 

I-!-!. f — j. !.• 


tion, which are spe^ 
first notice of the aid 


intereel^ as the 
insects in pollina- 


tion (Sachs, History of Botany 


t^imslation, | 
paid to 


892). As a result of visits 
id l^tween 1728 and 1780, 


paid to tLoiiand between i726 and i79U, 
Miller issued in 1758 * The Method of Oulti- 
yating Madder, as it is practised by the 
Dutch in Zealand,’ his object being to in- 
troduce this industi^ into E^land. His 
numerous correspon&nts in Siberia, at the 
Gape, and in North America, and especially 
Dr. William Houston’s collections from the 
West Indies, led him to plan a series of 
illustrations of all known genera. This re- 
sulted in the issue in numl^rs between 1755 
ai^d 1760 of two volumes containing together 
tuee hundred folio plates, drawn from plants 
in the Chelsea Garden. 

Professor Thomas Martyn says of Miller: 
* He accumulated no wealth from his respect- 
able connection with the great, or from the 
numerous editions of his works. He was of 
a disposition too generous and too careless of 
mone^ to become rich.’ A curious comment 
on this is afforded by the papers of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company. In 1761 Miller asaed 
that a residence might be built for him in the 
garden, but his request was apparently not 
granted. At the end of 1766 ne drew up a 
memorandum showing his sala:^ to have b^n 
50/. a year, in addition to which he had re- 
ceived 81/. as gate-money, while he had to 
pay 74/. wages to under-gardenera and 15/. 
ireight on plants, leaving him 8L out of 
pocket on the year. Shortly afterwards he 
asked for repayment of 62/. disbursed by him, 
but apparently only received a special grant 
of 50m Field and Semplb). On 28 Dec. 1770 
John £llia wrote to Limueus : * Poor Miller, 
through his obstinacy and impertinence to 
the Society of Apothecariea, is turned out of 
the Botanical Garden of Chelsea. lameom 
for it, as he is now 70 years of age : they wiU 
allow his stipend, but have chosen another 
gardener. His vani^ was ao raised hw hia 
voluminous publications that he conmered 
no man to know anything but himself ; 
though Ocndon, Aiton, and JLee have been 
long infinitelv superior to him in the nieer 
and more delleele part of gardening' (Cbrw 
rmmominm ^ Lummoi, I 266). iJtoii, 
aiM also Fomth, who aoeeeeded him, were 
hia own pupii^ and Foiayth took olBoe with 
60i a year, haaidaa BOL mr vndar-gardanais 
andvooma. MillerdiadneerGhalaaaehurdi* 
yeid, 18 Dae. 1771, and wee haiied eai the 
aoitt aide of it, the spot being mailBad by e 
ini atone. An obmk (angBaved in the 
«Gentlaman'a Mageiiaa,' Itt^ ^ p. 40^ 


was erected near it in 1815 by membemof the 
Linnean and Hortieultural Societies. The 
engraved nortrait Maillet, pr^ed to 
the French translation of hia * Dictionary ’ 

g ’aris, 8 vols. 4to, 1785), ia a fimcy ^etch. 

e was commemorated by John JkUrtyn in 
the genua MUUria among the Compositss. 

Miller married Mary iCennet of South- 
wark, whose sister was wife of tiia botanical 
draughtsman Georse Dionysius Ehret [q. v.l 
Of his two sons^ Philip, the elder, workea 
under him for a time, and then went to the 
East Indies, where he died; Charles, the 
younger (5. 178^, became in 1762 the first 
curator of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 
went in 1770 to India and Sumatra, returned 
to England, and dying in London, 6 0^.1817, 
was buried iuhis father’s grave. Miller left 
a large herbarium, mostly of sxoties gathered 
in the Chelsea Ga^en, whi^ was purchased 
by Sir Joseph Banks, and is now in the 
Natural History Museum. 

Pulteney says of Miller: * By foreigners he 
was emphatically stiled ** Hortuknorum 
Princepa.^ He was admitted a membcur of 
the Botanical Acaden^ of Florence, and of 
the Boyal Society of London, in wnich he 
was occasionally honoured by being chosen 
of the council. Mr. MiUer was the only 
person 1 ever knew who remembered to have 
seen Mr. Ray. I shall not easily forget the 
pleasure that enlightened his countenance. 
It so strongly expressed the Ftipilnmi f onfmn 
when, m speaking of that revered man, 
he related to me that incident of his youth ’ 
{Shstekm of ike Progreee of Botany^ ii. 248^. 
Another anecdote of Miller is recorded m 
Monk’s 'Life of Bentley’ (p. 658), and b 
Elwb and Courthope’s ’Pope’ uv. 860). 
Miller, it appears, went to Camoridge to 
consult Bentley on some clsssicsl pob^ and 
waa hospitably received, but when Miller 
had made his inquiry the great scholar 
offered no remark on tneeu^ect^but merdy 
bade his (jueetioner drink bie wme. Miller 
peimted in bis queetionbg, sad Bentley 
crying, ’Walker, my hat,’ left the room. The 
aoene k alluded to b Pope’s ’Dunc^’ 
bk. hr. L 278. Many rembieeeneee of Miller 
are recorded by John Rogers, gardener et 
Richmond Pslime, in the ’Vsgutofale OuL 
tivstor/Londott,1889,8vo. Rogers (d. 1842) 
nmiMiilm about three yumbomthe latlera 
death, end was perhepe the last snnrivorof 
his soonainimess. 

liafaiTdMwothsinMt 1. <T1 m On. 
dmawi't nd VloriatTi DiBtio—iy.ar sOm* 
j^btoSnlHi .f HortiMtowu* a wto. Lfl>. 
a«a,8ir^l7M. a.*03>3liiiiiPI— tew ... 
««i ite fiaitii ka«d m«I 1 • Laadiw . . . 
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8. * Cfttalogut Flantarum Officinalium quae 
inHorto Bcrtamoo Chelaejano alontur/l^n- 
doiii 8to, 1780. 4. The botoni^ of 
K. Bailej’a * Dictionarium Britaanicum/ 
London, fol., 1780. 6. ^The Gardene^a 

Dictionary/ London, fol., vol. i. 1781, toI. ii. 
1789; 2nd ed. 1738, 8rd ed. 1786-7, 8th ed. 
1768; corrected by Thomas Mart^ 
as <The Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dic- 
tionary/ vol. L 1797, vol. ii. 1804; revised 
in part as * Miller’s Dictionary of Gardening, 
Botanv, and Agriculture,’ London, 4to, 1884 ; 
9th ea., incomplete, London. 8vo, 1886-6; 
Dutch translation, Leyden, 1746 ; German, 
Nuremberg, 1760-8 and 1769-76 ; and 
French, Paris, 1786-90. 6. * The Gardener’s 
Kalendar/ London, 1782, 8vo ; 8rd ed., Lon- 
don, 1784; 2nd ed., Dublin, 1786; 12th ed., *to 
which is added a short introduction to the 
. . . science of botany,’ liondon, 1760, 8vo ; 
16th ed. 1769, 8vo; m German, Gbttingen, 
1760; in Dutch, Haarlem, 1772. 7. ^The 
Gkirdener’s Dictionary Abridged/ 8 vols., 
London, 8vo, 1786-40 ; 2nd ed. 1741 ; 6th ed. 
1768, 4to; 6th ed.. 1771, 4to ; German edition, 
Frankfurt-on- Maine, 1802-8. 8. * The Me- 
thod of Oultivating Madder/ London, 1768, 
4to. 9. * Figures of the most beautiful, 
useful, and uncommon Plants described in 
the Gardener’s Dictionary,’ 2 vola., London, 
1766-60, fol. ; German edition, Nuremberg, 
1768-82. He also contributed numerous 
papers to the ^Philosophical Transactions/ 
most of which are merely the lists of the 
fifty dried specimens sent annually to the 
Royal Society from the Ohelsea Gamn. 

[PttIteneVa Sketches of tbs Progress of Botany, 
1790, vol. fl. ; Firid and Semple's Memoirs of 
the ^tanie Garden, ChelBea, 1S78 ; Rees's Cyclo- 
pmdia; John Rogers's Vegetable Cultivator, 
1899] Q.S.B. 

miller^ RALPH WILLETT (1762- 
17W), captain in the navy, was bom at New 
York on 24 Jan. 1762. Willett was his 
mother’s fiunily name; his father, a loyalist, 
lost sll his property in the American leroltt- 
tion. At an early aga Millar was cent to 
Bnglsad 2 ha antsrad the navy, and in 1778 
was serv i ng in tha Aidant with Rear-ad- 
mifal Jamas Osmluer (1728-1789) [q.v.] Ha 
Is add loliava bean * in all tha aettons fought 
WAdmiialsBaifiagton, Rodney, Hood, and 
Cmva% and was threa timaa woundad/ Ha 
must hava ma to the Warn Indiso in Da- 
camhar ITT&in ana of tha ehipa andar Oom- 
modora Hamm [am BmuMt Wiuuii, 
Loan} Oa 25 May 1761, iaat altar Hoad’b 
aaiiaa with Da Chaaaa, of' Fait Royal of 
Maitlalqaa[amHaon. 8 annn,i VhHairvT}ha 
waa pfammad hy Badnsy to ba Raataaaalaf 


the Terrible. In the action ofl^ Cape Henry on 
6 Sept.l781,th6 Terrible received such damage 
that die had to be abandoned and burnt 
(Bbatsoh, Naval and Mititarv Memoirs^ 
T. 277). Miller, it seems, joined one of the 
ships which went back to the West Indies 
wim Hood, and returned to England towards 
the end of 1762. On 20 Dec. he was ap- 
pointed to the Fortitude. In 1798 he was a 
lieutenant of the Windsor Castle in the Medi- 
terranean, and at the evacuation of Toulon 
was placed, individually, under the orders 
of Sir W. Sidney Smith [q. v.], for the de- 
struction of the French snips and arsenal 
(Babbow, Life of Sir Sidney Smith, i. 148). 
He was shortly afterwards moved by Hood 
into the Victory, and was actively employed 
in the boats and on shore at the reduction of 
San Fiorenzo, Bastia, and Calvi. In July 
1794 he volunteered to set fire to the French 
squadron in Golfe Jouan, and was promoted 
on 1 July to the Poulette, with orders to fit 
her as a fireship, for that purpose. He made 
five successive attempts to talce her in to the 
French anchorage, but calms and contrary 
winds always prevented him. On 12 Jan. 
1796 he was posted to the command of the 
Mignonne, but was moved into the Unit 6 by 
Sir John Jervis and sent into the Adriatic. 

In August 1796, when Commodore Nelson 
hoisted his broad pennant in the Captain, 
Miller was selectea to be his flagMMiptain, 
and was thus in command of the Obtain in 
the battle of Cape 6 t. Vincent [see Nelson, 
Hobatio, Viscount} In May 1797 he moved 
with Nelson to the Theseus, was with him 
during his command of the inshore ^uadron 
off Cadis through June, and in the disastrous 
attack on Santa Cruz on 20 July, when he 
was landed in command of the small-arm 
men of tha Theseus. After Nelson returned 
to England the Theseus remained with the 
fleet off Cadis, but the next year was da- 
taohad to join Ndaon in tha Maditerranean, 
and took an effeetiva part in tha battle of 
tha Nila. Millar aant hia wife (17 Oct.) 
a remarkably able deaeription of the battle 
^Nicolasl vol. vii. pp. obv-clx), finishing it 
in ai^t of Gibraltar, wbara ho was sent with 
Sir Jamas Saumarss (alterwaids Lord da 
Samnaras) [q.v.l, in ohsiga of tha priaas. 
Towaida the end of Daoembar the Tnasaua 
waa anin aant to the Levant, and under 
tha oroan of Sir ffidnay Smith took part in 
tha opaiatioaa on tho ooaat of Egypt and 
Syria. Milkr waa IdUad on boardius Mp 
during tha dateea of St. Joan d’Aera, by tha 
aooidantaloxploitDBaf aomaahallaoii 14 uy 
1799. «Ha £ad long/ wioto Smith to Lend 
81 . Vinaant, *baan in thomatioa of coUaal* 
faifaoohofaMonaB^i AaUa aa iOl inlho 
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town without bursting, and of sending them 
hack to the eneniv better prepared and with 
evident effect. He had a deposit on board 
the Theseus ready for service, and more were 
prepsring, when, by an accident for which 
nobody can account, they exploded at short 
intervals,’ Jdlling and wounding nearly eighty 
men, wrecking the poop and the after part 
of the quarter-deck, and setting fire to the 
ship. Tne monument in St. Paul’s, by Flax- 
man, was erected to Miller’s memory by 
subscription among his brother ofiicers who 
fought with him at the Nile and St. Vincent 
(Nioolas, iv. 276, v. 6; Ross, Memoirs of 
Lord de l^umarez, ii. 605). He left a widow 
and two daughters. 



(see index at end of vol. vii.) ; see also Biotow’s 
life of Sir W. Sidney Smith ; commission and 
warrant books in the Public Record Office.] 

J. K. L. 

MILLER, Sib THOMAS, Lobd Glbnlbb 
(1717-1789), lord president of the College 
of Justice, the second son of William Miller 
of Glenlee, Kirkcudbrightshire, and of Bar- 
skimming, Ayrshire, writer to the sigBdt, by 
his wife, Janet, eldest daughter of ^omas 
Hamilton of Shield Hall, was bom on 8 Nov. 
1717. He matriculated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in November 1730, but did not 
graduate, and on 21 Feb. 1742, was admitted 
a member of the Faculty of Advocates. In 
1748 he was appointed sheriff-depute of Kirk- 
cudbright, and was elected joint town-clerk 
of the city of Glamw. In 1756 he resigned 
the office of sheriffidepute, and became soli- 
citor of the excise m Srotland. He suc- 


ceeded Andrew Pringle as solicitor-general 
on 17 March 1769, and was appoint^ lord 
advocate in the place of Robert Dundas the 
younger of Amiston (1718-17 87) [q. v.], who 
became lord president of the court of session 
on 80 April 1760. At the general election 
in April 1761, he was retumM to parliament 
for tne Dnmfiries district of burghs. The 
only speech which he made ^ honse 
is said to have been one in oppoeiiton to the 
repeal of the American Stamp Act, bat no 
spMch of his is recorded in the pages of the 
* Parliammitary History’ (vds. sv.and zvL) 
Miller was eleeted netor of the uaiveisity 
of Glasgow in November 1782, and was 
madeksdjostioeelsKk onU Jme 1766 in 
the place of Sir Gilbert Eliot of ICinto, 
taking the title oflioid BaiekiandBg, wUdi 
he ajterwaide ehaagsd to that m Lord 
Glenlee. He saeeseosd Behest Dnndes the 
yonnger, of Anistoa, as lord peesid s n t of 
theG^ of Jiistiesonl6JaB.178&and 
on 8 IlaidbAiUov- 


ing. His health, which had been ImHiio 
some years, soon afterwards jmve way, and 
he died at Barskimming on 27 Sept. 1789, 
aged 71. He was burieo in the fai^y vault 
at Stair, Ayrshire. 

Miller enjoyed a high reputation as a law- 
yer, and was an industrious and eonsoien- 
tioiu judge. Bums alludes to him in the 
* Vision ’ as * an aged judge . . . dispensing 
good’ (Duan i. stanza 20). With tM help 
of five other advocates Miller compiled ^e 
^Decisions of the Court of Session mm the 


beginning of February 1762 to the end of the 
year 1756 ’ (Edinburgh, 1760, foL) His able 
and elaborate report to the Duke of Grafton, 
dated 28 Oct. 1768, on lieutoaant Ogilvie’s 
case, in which he expressed his opinion that 
there was no appeal from the court of justi- 
ciary to the House of Lord% is preserved in 
the Record Office {Scotland 1787-70, 
No. 25). 

Miller married, first, on 16 April 1762, 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of John Mur- 
doch of Rose Bank, provost of Glamw, by 
whom he had an only son, Sir william 
Miller, lord Glenlee [q. v.], and one daugh- 
ter, Jessie, who became the wife of Mr. Jcmn 
Dunlop. His first wife died on 18 ^ril 
1767. lie married, secondly, on 7 June 1768, 
Ann^ daughter of John liookhart of Oastle- 
hill, Lanarkshire, by whom he had no issue. 
She survived him maiw years, and died at 
Clifton on 14 Jan. 181/. JPortraits of Miller 
and of his first wife by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and of his second wile by Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, are to be seen in the Scottish National 
Gallery. There is also a medallion of Miller 
by James Tassie in the National Scottish 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. Miller’s por- 
trait has been engraved by D. B. Pyet. 

[Transaetioiis of the Royal Sodsty of Edin- 
burgh, 1720, voL. ii. pt I. pp. 68-76; Bnintoo 
and Haig’s Benatoit of the Gollege of Jnstioa, 
1888, pp. 680-1 ; Omond's Lord Advoeates of 
SeoUano, 1888, iC 68-78; Andaisoa’o tottiah 


Nation, 1863, iii. 167; Postal’s Mtmbars of 
Pariiamaot, Scotland, 1883, p. 361 ; Haydn's 
Book of Dignities, 1800 ; Foatss’s Baxondaga, 
1881, p. 484 ; Hist, of the Society of Writers to 
tho Signot, 1890, p. 146; Sooto Msg.z. 166.307, 
xiv. 318, svii. 369, 11 467.] G. F. R. B. 


THOMAS(17S1-1S04), book- 
ssUer, bom at Norwieb on 14 Aug. 1781, 
ion of a pavior and brothm of Edward 
r fq. v.t Ha wao lypioolioad to a 
gfocir, but wnen baocminiiiosd bosinssi fcr 
himaalf in 1766 bia fondntw te isadiag in- 
dnoad Urn to oombino bookmlliifwtf kki 
Unfeftimat^ ba osttM in 


r, wbsfottedmn^teM 
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enoe lost Hm tlie eustomof many of the local 
xnagnateB. His stodr of books was very tsIu- 
abloi and he had an eztensire collection of 
enmyed portraits, and nearly a complete 
senes of Roman and English silver and brass 
coins. He published catalogues of his col- 
lections in 1762 and 1790. In 1796, when 
the fashion was vei^ffenersl for tradesmen 
to circulate proyincuif halfpennies, he had a 
die cast, bat an accident happening to one of 
the blocks when only twenty-three pieces 
were struck off, Miller, like a true antijiuai^, 
declined having a fresh one made. This com 
(which is very finely engraved, and bears a 
strong profile likeness of MiUer^ is known to ' 
collectors bv the name of the 'Miller half- 
penny.' As ne was careful into whose hands 
the impressions went, they coon became very 
rare, in 1799 he became q^uite blind, but 
continued in business until his death, which 
took place at Bungay on 26 July 1804. His 
son, William Miller (1769-1844), is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

from a mixture by H. ^ridge.^ 

[Niohols’s Lit Aneod. iii. 680, viii. 471 ; Qent. 
Mag. 1846, i. 102 ; Timperlsy'f Enoycl. of Lit 
and Tjpogr. Aneod., 2nd edit] G. G. 

MILLER, THOMAS (1807-1874), poet 
and novelist, known as 'the basket-maker,’ 
son of Qeorge Miller, a wharfii^r, was bom 
at Gainsborough 81 Aug. 1807. During a 
visit to London the father left his lodgings 
on the morning of the Burdett riots, 6 April 
1610, and was nevsr heard of afterwards. 
The widow was left in poverty, and the son 
was bound apprentice to a badiet-maker, 
and resided in Bailors’ Alley, Gainsborough, 
nest door to Thomas Cooper the chartist. 
In 1882, while in the employment of Mr. 
Watti^ basket-maker, Bromley House. Not- 
tingham, he made the acquaintance of Thomaa 
Bauey [q. v.],tlien editi^ the 'Good Oitiaen,' 
who eaoourtged him to print ' Songs of the 
Nymphs/ 1862. This work gained him 
meny IHrade. and enabled him to etart a 
busmesi on his own aooount at Swan’s Yard, 
Long Row. About 1886 he ceme to London, 
end| working el his trade it 83 Elliott^ Row, 
Sit George^ Roed, Southwark, aent tome 
Ihnqy hsJl^in whidi he had ^eeed yenee, 
to line Os nnt ses el BWssington. Theyerase 
wiwunprselelid, and from that time Miller’e 
ineaeaewMiisnred. His nest work/ A Day 
In «e Weoda, a oonneeled esriee of TeWe 
enaPben^’eneu^ In 1866, end wmi Al- 
lowed telMrl^BeenliM ef IlmOoimM 
whkfr wia tvnmnkh f f le ne d hf w 
iMe/ Ijsdks the ensmeie ef 
I he wee enabled, ebont 1841» 


to commence business as a bookseller at 
9 Newgate Street. He was also noticed by 
W. H. Harrison, then editing ' Friendship's 
Offering/ who inserted his yerses, ' The Deso- 
late Hdl/ in the axmual for 18^, and gaye 
him two g^eas for the well-known unes 
entitled '^e Fountain/ printed in 1889 
and illustrated by an engraving from a paint- 
ing by Westall. Some of his leisure was 
employed in writing tales for the ' London 
Journal.’ Later on he removed to Ludgate 
Hill, and, although always in business, was 
intimate with many of the best known literaiy 
characters. Early in 1874, Disraeli, then 
prime minister, whom he had met in early 
life at Lady Blessington’s, granted him 100/. 
from the Royal Bounty Fund. He died at 
23 New Street, Kennington Park Road, Lqn- 
don, 24 Oct. 1874, leaving a son and two 
daughters. The son died in April 1888, when 
a pimlic appeal was made for funds to bury 
him, and to aid in supporting his surviving 
sister, Ellen MiUer. 

Miller was the author of upwards of forty - 
five works; the most important were : ' Roy- 
ston Gower, or the Days of John King,’ a 
novel in two volumes, 1888 ; ' Rural Sketches/ 
1889, verses in the style of Bloomfield’s peltry, 
simple, picturesque, and cheerful ; ' Gideon 
Giles the Roper,’ 18^, second edition, 1841, 
a tale of humble life rendered interesting by 
truthftil and vigorous delineation ; ' Go<urey 
Malvern, or the Life of an Author/ 2 vols. 
1842-8, giving the adventures of a country 
youth mo repaired to London in miest of 
literary fame and fortune ; and a * History 
of the Anglo-Saxons from the Earliest Period 
to the Norman Conquest,’ 1848, which went 
to five editions, slthongh it was adversely 
eriticised in the * Westminster Review ’ for 
July 1866»im. 256-4. In 1846 he edited the 
' Poetical Works of Beattie and W. CoUina, 
with Memoira,’ and in 1849 he wrote ' The 
Myjitaries of London, or Lights and Shadows 
of London life,’ a work mmiiw vol. v. of 
O. W. Reynolds* ' Mysteries of London.’ He 
also wrote many books for boys or children. 

Other works were: 1. 'Fair Rosamond,’ 
6 vola. 1669. 2 . 'Lady Jane Grey/ 8 vols. 
164a 6. 'Poems,' 1841. A ' Poedoel Lui- 
gnage of Flowers,' 1847. 6. ' Pietiiies of 
Onnitiy life and Sunmor Rambloi,’ 1647. 
a 'Fbeiana and Poitttnda, a Tals^' 18i& 
7. 'AlklaofOldBiiri^l849. a'Ori. 
ginal FOoma for swJDliildnn,' 1866; 2Bd 
1686. 9. ^ ViUafs OnsoiL or 
in ^ OonattyV la 'Pb* 

Skstohis of Landon RmI and 
/ 1866. IL «0«r Old Town/ 18674 

tty lifeJ 186a la' 
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■oms/ 1858. 14. * English Country Life/ 

1869 ; new editioni 1864. 15. 

Hunters/ 1869. 16. < Sports and Pastimes of 
Meny England/ 1869. 17. * Langl^ on the 
Lea, or Love andBnty/ 1860. 18. * l^wfor 
Bri^sh Riflemen/ 18^. 19. * Common Way- 
side Flowers/ 1860. 20. * Dorothy Dove- 
dale’s Trials/ 2 vols. 1864. 21. ‘ Songs of 
the Seasons/ 1866. 22. * My Father’s Gar- 
den/ 1867. 23. ‘ Jack of All Trades/ 1867. 
24. * The Gaboon/ 1868. 26. * Watch the 
End/ 1869; new edition, 1878. 26. ^The 
Old Park Road/ 1871. 

[Wylie’s Old and New Nottingham, 1868, pp. 
168, 207-10; Pen and Ink Sketches, 2nd edit. 
1847, pp. 206-8 ; S. T. Hall’s Biographical 
Sketches, 1878, pp. 821-2 ;T. Cooper’s Lite, 4th 
ec^it. 1873, pp. 1-64 ; 0. Bonnell’s ThomasMiller 
pnnted in Amcoats & Co.’s Gainsborough Al- 
manack for 1892 ; Chamberses Cyclop, of English 
lit. 1844, ii. 626; Illustrated London News, 
1874, Ixv. 425 ; Gent. Mag. 1884, ii. 682; Daily 
News, 27 Oct. 1874, p. 2; Pall Mall Gazette, 
4 April 1888, p. 10.] G. C. B. 


MILLER, WILLIAM (1740 P-1810 P), 
painter, was bom about 1740, and practised 
m London with considerable repute towards 
the end of the lastcentury. He exhibited p<^ 
traits with the Free Society in 1768, and in 
the following vear sent a batUe-pieoe, being 
then, as stated in the catalogue, on his way 
to Rome. In 1780 and 1783 Miller contri- 
buted to the Society of Artists, of which he 
became a director, and from 1788 to 1808 to 
the Roval Academy. He painted historical, 
poetical, and domestic subjects, somewhat in 
the style of Mather Brown and Peters, as 
well as some good portraits. Two of the 
plates in Boydell's * Shakespeare,’ scenes from 
* Romeo and Juliet’ and ^ Henry VI/ aro 
from pictures by Miller, and many of his 
other works have been engraved, including 
three subjects from the sto^ of ' Werther/ 
by J. and W. Sedgwi^ ; * Alexandw 
presenting Oampospe to Apelles,’ by J. B. 
Mkhel ; 'The Distracted Damsel/ ^ V .Ficot, 
1786; * The Memorable Addrees of Lonis XVl 
at the Bar of the National Oonvention ’ and 
' The Last Moments of Louis XVI/ both by 
Schiavonetti, 1796; 'Innocent Re cr ea ti on’ 
and ' Animal Affection,’ bv J. Oodby, 1799; 
'Swearing-in of AldennaaNewiiliain as Lord 
Mayor, oNov. 1782/ fay B, Smithp 1801 ; and 
apoftrait of Comte de Chraaie, J. Walker, 
17^. l^er is ei^ to have dM about 1610. 


His 'Swearing-in of Alderman Newnbem,’ 
a very well painted pietursu k in tbe Ait 
Ckllety of tlm Oorporition or LoBdoB. 

[Na^e AOMsriBMKiMlIer-Lnikee; Bed- 
grave’s DicL of Aitists; BkhtkWen Oktekfoss 
erSerietyefAstkai^dm) V. xTaA. 


MILLER, WILLIAM (1769-1844), pub- 
lisher, born at Bungay; Suffolk, on 26 March 
1769. was son of Thomas Miller (1781- 
1804) [q. V.], bookseller. When a youth 
he evinced a taste for drawing, and waz 
advised by Sir Joshua Reynold to enter 
the Royid Academy as a student, but in 
1787 he was placed in Hookham’s publishing 
house. In 1790 he commenced burineae on 
his own account in Bond Street, Londom, 
where the first book which he sent forth 
was his uncle Dr. Edward Miller’s ' Select 
Portions of the New Version of the Psalms 
of David, with Music.’ A series of publi- 
cations in large quarto, illustrating the cos- 
tumes of various countries, with descriptions 
in English and French, brought him consider- 
able profit. Among his other sucoessfiil ven- 
tures may be mentioned l|owlett’s ' Views 
of Lincolnshire Stoddartfo 'Remarks upon 
Scotland/ and Forster’s edition of the ' Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments/ illustrated by 
Smirke. In 1804 Miller removed to a larger 
house in Albemarle Street, where he continued 
until his retirement from business in 1812, 
being succeeded by John Murray. During 
this period he was one of the most popular 
publishers in London. He took shares in the 
poems of Sir Walter Scott, and published 
solely Scott’s edition of ' Dzyden ’ in 18 vols. 
8vo. He reprinted ' The Antient Drama/ 
'British Drama/ 'Shakespeare/ andBlome- 
field’s ' History of Norfolk/ 11 vols, 8vo, and 
Samuel Richardson’s works in nineteen smaU 
octavo volumee. The ' Travels ’ of Viscount 
Valentia, Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s * Giral- 
dus Oambrensis/ and the same author’s' An- 
cient History of South Wiltshire/ vol. i., 
were among bis most splendid undertakings. 
His ' Britirii Gallery ’ was notable for the 
excellence of the engravings. 

For the copyright of Otoks James Fox’s 
' History of tne Keign of James II ’ MUler 
paid 4,CjOO/., hitherto the largwt sum ever 
given for literaiy nroperty. five thousand 
oopiea were prinM in demy quarto at li. 16«. 
by Savage, and 260 oopka cm royal quarto 
at 2/. l£. 3d,f with fmy upon elrahant siie 
quarto at 6/. h§, by Bulmer. Miller hardy 
c^red hk expense# by the speoulalioQ. 

Having realised a modest eompeteney, 
Miller took a farm in Hertfordahue, but 
after a brief emrienoe of eonnliy lift h# 
lenovadloDueMie Stareet, Pbrtknd Fkoe, 
London. He dkd on 86 Cot 1814, at Den- 
tthigtOB, Boffdk, llii lestdOBoe of hk son, the 
Bnv. Stonky MOkr. 

In 1888 ]iepiihlkhed two quarto vsivmef 
or 'Bkgn^hkil Bkatefaea Brituk Ohn- 
motaw lecantly daeaas ad , iwnwmmoi nf with 
thi kmmAim of Oaoigt Iha Ibim • • # 
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with a list of their Engraved Portraits.’ He 
announced, but did not print, a continuation. 

There is a good portrait of Miller engraved 
by E. Scriven, after a painting by T. Phil- 
lips, RA., given in Dibdin’s ^ Bibliognmhi- 
cal Decameron.’ Another was drawn from 
the life on stone by J. D. Engleheart in 1826, 
and is frequently found inserted in Miller’s 
* Biographical Sketches.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1845, pt. i. pp. 102-3 ; advertise- 
ments at beginning and end of Ames’s Typogr. 
(Herbert & Dibdin), vol. i. ; Dibdin’s Bibliogr. 
Decameron; Timperley’s EncyoL of Lit. and 
Typogr. Anecd., 2nd edit.] G. G. 

MHiLEB, SibWILLI AM, Lobd Glenlee 
(1765-1646), Scottish judge, bom on 12 Aug. 
1755, was only son of Sir Thomas Miller [q.v. j, 
lord president of the College of Justice, oy his 
first wife Margaret, eldest daughter of John 
Murdoch of Rose Bank, provost of Glasgow. 
Educated at the high school of Edinburgh, 
he was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates on 9 Aug. 1777, and was sub- 
sequently appointed principal clerk in the 
high court of justiciary. At the general 
election in September 1760 he was returned 
to the House of Commons for the city of 
Edinburgh, after a keen contest with Sir 
Laurence Dundas, but was unseated ou peti- 
tion in the following March (JoumcUaof the 
House of Commons f zxxviii. 815, 816). The 
only occasion on which he appears to have 
spoken in the house was on Fox’s motion 
condemning the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Palliser [q. v.] to Greenwich Hospital (JParl, 
Hist, XXI. 1128-80). On the death of his 
father in September 1789, he succeeded to 
the baronetcy. He was appointed a lord of 
session in the place of Alexander Murray, 
lord Henderland [q. v.], and took his seat 
on the bench with me title of Lord Glenlee 
on 28 May 1796. After nearly forty-five 
years of judicial work he resigned his post 
in January 1840 (Cockbubn, Journal^ L 
261), and died at Barskimming, Ayrshire, 
on 9 May 1846, aged 90. He was buried in 
the family vault at Stair, Ayrshire. Miller 
was a very able man, and had a profound 
knowledge of jurisprudence, mathematics, 
and literature. His conversation is said to 
have been * full of thought and curious ori- 
ginal views.’ His appearance was striking : 
*the figure was slenW; the countenance 
pale, but with a full dark eye ; the features 
regular, unless when disturbed, as his whole 
frame often was, by little ierks and gesticu- 
lations, as if he was unaer fr^uent gal- 
yanism : his air and manner polite ’ (C(KK- 
BUBV, if Lord Jejfrey^ i. 123-4). Miller 

was the last Scottish judJ^ who appeared in 


his wig in the streets, his practice being, be- 
fore he got so feeble as to require a sedan- 
chair, ^ to walk to court in his wig and long 
cravat, his silk stockings, and silver buckles, 
and his cocked hat in ms hand ’ (Oooebxtbn, 
Journal^ i. 251). Guthrie has left a graphic 
description of the delivery of Miller’s judg- 
ment in the Auchterarder case {Autobiog, 
of Thomas Outhrie, 1877, pp. 849-50), and 
an amusing account of a sharp passage of 
arms between Miller and John Clerk (after- 
wards lord Eldin) [q. v.] will be found in 
‘Cockbum’s Journal ’(ii. 207-10). 

Miller married, on 6 Nov. 1778, his cousin 
Grizel, the daughter of George Chalmers, a 
large nain merchant in Edinburgh, by whom 
he had six sons and three daughters. His 
wife died in Edinburgh on 15 Feb. 1817. He 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his grand- 
son, William Miller, the grandfather of the 
fifth baronet. There is a portrait of Miller in 
the Parliament House at Edinburgh (Paul, 
Handbook to the Parliament Houses 1884, pp. 
49-60), and three etchings of him by Kay 
will be found in the second volume of ^ Origi- 
nal Portraits ’ (Nos. 286, 800, 312j. A full- 
length portrait of Miller, by Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, was engraved by W. Walker in 1838. 
His library was sold by auction at Edinburgh 
on 18 Jan. 1853, and the eleven following 
days. 

His second son, Willi AM Miller (i. 1815), 
a lieutenant-colonel of the 1st foot-guards, was 
mortally wounded at Quatre Bras on 16 June 
1815, and died the following day at Brussels, 
where a monument was erected in the ceme- 
tery to his memory. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
‘ Field of Waterloo,’ refers to the ‘ gallant 
Miller’s failing eye, still bent where AJbion’s 
banners fiy ’ {^PoeUoal Works, 1848, p. 605 
and note). 

[Kay’s Original Portraits and Caricature 
Etchings, 1877, i. 42, 119, 243, ii. 168, 346-8, 
380, 417 ; Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey, 1862, 
i. 121-4 ; Journal of Henry Cockburn, 1874, i. 
77, 261-2, ii. 207-10, 267 ; Brunton and Haig’s 
Senators of the College of Justice, 1832, p. 642 ; 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 1863, iii. 167-8 ; 
Gent Mag. 1846 pt. i. p. 643; Annu.il Register, 
1846, App. to Chron. p. 254 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
&c. 1890, p. 968; Foster’s Members of Parlia- 
ment, Scotland, 1882, p.261; Scots Mag. xl. 469, 
Ixxix. 239.] G. F. R. B. 

MILLER, WILLIAM (1796-1861), 
Peruvian general, was born at Wingham, 
Kent, 2 Dm. 1795, and, like his brother and 
biogranher John Miller, served in the field- 
tram department of the (British^ royal ar- 
tillery, in which he was appointea assistant- 
commissary 1 Jan. 1811. He landed in the 
Peninsula in August that year, and made 
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the campaigns of 1811-14, including the 
sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, St. Se- 
bastian, and Bajonne. He afterwards served 
in North America, in the operations in the 
Chesapeake, and the expedition to New Or- 
leans, and was shipwrecked in the Ranker 
ordnance transport off Mobile. Returning 
home at the peace he travelled for two years 
on the continent, and then went out to La 
Plata. He made an excursion in the direc- 
tion of Patagonia; and afterwards crossed 
the Pampas and Andes to Chili, where with 
his corps, the Buenos Ayres artillery, he re- 
peatedly distinguished himself in the struggle 
for Chilian independence. He served as 
m^or commanding the marines on board the 
O’Higgins, 60 guns, in which Lord Coch- 
r^e [see Cochrane, Thomas, tenth Earl of 
Dundonald] hoisted his flag on 22 Dec. 
1818. In August 1821 he landed at Pisco, 
defeated and pursued the Spanish garrison, 
and assumed &e government of Yea. Hear- 
ing that Cantereau, a French royalist and 
one of the ablest of the Spanish generals, was 
threateni^ Lima, Miller marched thither to 
reinforce General San Martin. He was made 
a general of brigade there in 1823. He be- 
came the intimate friend of Simon BoUvar, 
who was invested with the chief authority in 
Peru 1 Sept. 1823, and under him he attained 
the rank of general of division and com- 
mander-in-chief of the cavalry. To com- 
memorate Miller’s brilliant services at the 
battle of Juria, 6 Aug. 1824, Bolivar conferred 
on his regiment the title of * Husares de 
Juria.’ The most conspicuoue of his many 
gallant exploits was his charge at the head 
of these hussars at the battle of Ayacucho, 
which finally secured the liberties of ChiU 
and Peru, 9 July 1824. He was many times 
wounded, and at the battle of Pisco nearly 
lost his life. At the attack on Chiloe a gra]M- 
shot passed through one of his thighs, and nis 
right instep was crushed by a cannon-ball. 
In 1825 he was governor of Potosi, but in 
1826 returned to Europe. 

He received the freedom of the city of 
Canterbury and many marks of attention on 
the continent, notably from the Austrian 
officers in garrison at Milan. He returned 
to Peru, and as commander-in-chief put 
down an insurrection under General Ga- 
marra in 1834 ; but changing political cir- 
cumstances banidied him from the republic, 
in which he was then holding the rank of 
grand-marshaL With Santa Gnu and some 
other officers he embarked in H.M.8. Sa- 
marang, commanded by Oimtain William 
Broughton, in February 1889, thus closing 
his honourable military career of twenty 
years, during which he had taken part in 


every battle fought in ChUi and Peru in the 
cause of South American independence. In 
1848 he was made British consul-general in 
the Pacific, a post he held some years. In 
1869 he went to Callao, to prefer some un- 
settled claims against the Peruvian govern- 
ment, which the Peruvian congress unani- 
mously agreed should be paid. But the presi- 
dent, General Castillo, stopped the payment, 
which proved the crowning disappointment 
of a chequered life. Miller, who was danger- 
ously ill, expressed a wish to die under the 
British ^g. He was carried on board the 
Naiad, then in Callao harbour, and there died 
on 81 Oct. 1861. He was buried in the Eng- 
lish cemetery at Bella Vista, all the chur^ 
bells in Callao tolling, an honoui never before 
paid to any protestant in Perr. 

Miller is described os very tall and hand- 
some, of winning address. He was an able 
officer, and distinguished alike by his con- 
spicuous personal gallantry and his humanity 
towards ms Spanish prisoners. 

[Miller's biography from 1817 to 1826, written 
by his brother John Miller, in 2 vols. 8vo (Lon- 
don, 1827) ; Clements K. Markham’s Hist, of Peru 
(Chicago, 1892); Basil Hall’s Journal in Chili, 
pt. i. ch. lii. ; Appleton’s Enoycl. Amer. Biog. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1862 pt. i. p. 236; cf. art. Mackbnna, 
John or Juan.] H. M. C. 

MILLER, WILLIAM (1810-1872), 
Scottish poet, was bom in Bridgegate, Glas- 
gow, in Augustr 1810, and spent his early 
years in Parkhead, near Glasmw. Owing 
to precarious health he discarded his early 
intention of becoming a doctor, and took to 
wood-turning. He was actively engaged at 
his trade in Glasgow till November 1871, 
when his health failed. A chi^e to Blan- 
tyre, near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, was only 
slightly beneficial, and he returned to Glas- 
gow, where he di^ 20 Aug. 1872. He was 
buried in Tollcross mveyard, Glasgow ; a 
monument was placed in the city necropolis. 

Miller early contributed to periodicals, and 
established his j^tical reputation by songs 
published in 'Whistle Binkie’ (1832-6^. 
His ' Wee Willie Winkie,' and otlmr nursery 
and miscellaneous lyrics, in which he de- 
lineates the charm of children’s mythology 
and the attractions of rural life, have been 
widely popular, and gained for him the 
title of 'Laureate of the Nursery ’ (Robert 
Buchanan in St FauFa MaaaztTi^Julj 1672). 
He has an easy mastery of the l^ttish diiU 
lect ; his sense of fitting maxim and aUe^pozy 
is quick and tmstwomy, and his lyrical 
effects are much helped by ^directness and 
aimj^icity of his style. His ^ Scottish Nur- 
swn^Songs and other Poems* appeared in 
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[Biography prefixed to Whistle Binkie, vol. ii. 
ed. 1878 ; Glai^w Herald, 22 Aug. 1872 ; Grant 
Wilaon’e Poets and Poetry of Scotland.] T. B. 

MILLEE, WILLIAM (1796-1882), line- 
engrayer, youngest son of Georro Miller, a 
descendant of an old quaker family who 
settled in Edinburgh about 1688, was bom 
in that city on 28 May 1796. He was edu- 
cated partly in England and partly at the 
university of Edinburgh, and it was intended 
that he should enter his father’s business of 
a shawl manufacturer. His early devotion 
to art led, however, to his being apprenticed 
in 1811 to William Archibald, an engraver. 
With him Miller remained four years, and 
after having done a little work on his own 
account he, at the end of 1819, went to 
London, and became a pupil of George 
Oooke. He returned to Edinburgh in the 
autumn of 1821 and at once obtained a good 
practice as a landscape engraver. His first 
plate for Williams’s * Views in Greece ’ was 
finished in 1822, and was followed W eigh- 
teen other plates for the same work. In 1824 
he completed his first engraving after Turner, 

* Clovelly Bay,’ which with * Comb Martin ’ 
and * Portsmouth ’ appeared in Turner’s * An- 
tiquarian and Picturesque Tour round the 
South Coast,’ 1826. He afterwards engraved 
some plates for Surtees’s * Histoi^ of Durham,’ 
1816-40, and Brown’s * Select Views of the 
Royal Residences of Scotland, ’1830 ; but it was 
as an interpreter of the works of Turner that 
Miller acquired his fame. The larger plates 
which he engraved after that master were *The 
Grand Canal, Venice’ (1837), * Modem Italy’ 
(1842), issued by the Art Union of London, 

* The Rhine, Osterspey and Feltzen’ (1863), 
'The Piazzetta, Venice’ (1854), 'The Beil 
Rock Lighthouse ’ (1864), and ' St. Michael’s 
Mount’ (1866). Other plates after Turner 
wore the ' Straits of Dover,’ * Great Yar- 
mouth,’ ' Stamford,’ ' Windsor Castle,’ ' Chat- 
ham,’ ' Carew Castle,' and ' Durham Cathe- 
dral,’ for the ' Picturesque Views in England 
and Wales,’ 1838 ; ' The Prince of Orange 
Landing at Torbay,’ 'Modem Italy,’ 'The 
Shipwreck,’ ' Spithead,’ ' Line Fishing off 
Hastings,’ 'The Battle of Trafalgar,’ and 
' Wreck off Hastings,’ which appeared first in 
the 'Art Journal ’ and afterwaros in the ' Tur- 
ner Gallery;’ views of 'Dryburgh Abbey,’ 
' Melrose,’ ' Edinburgh,’ ' Loch Katrine.’ 
'Loch Aohray,’ 'Skiddaw,’ and 'Berwick 
upon Tweed,’ for Sir Waiter Scott’s ' Poetical 
Works,’ 1888-84 ; thirty-one platesforSoott’s 

* Misoellaneous Ftose Works,’ 1884-8: 
' Nantes,’ ' Between Glairmont and Mauves,’ 
' Chfiteau de Nantes,’ ' Rouen ’ (two views), 
' Pont Neuf, Paris,* and ' Melun,’ ibr Turners 
< Annual Tout,' ot * Rivers of Fimnce,’ 1888- 


1885 : the ' Tower of London,’ for the ' Lite- 
rals Souvenir’ of 1832 ; ' Marly ’ and ' The 
Palace of La Belle Gabrielle,’ for the 'Keep- 
sake’ of 1832 and 1834; and four illustra- 
trationsfor Rogers’s ' Poems,’ 1834. Although 
highly successful in the execution of & 
larger plates after Turner, it was in the 
delicacy of touch and refinement of style 
with which he rendered the marvellous draw- 
ing of the skies, or suggested the magical 
charm of the mountain distances, in the 
smaller book illustrations that his full sym- 
pathy with the painter was shown to the 
greatest advantage. 

Miller’s larger plates after other masters 
were ‘ Edinburgh ’ (1826), after H. W. 
Williams; 'The Watering Place* (1836), 
after the picture by Gainsborough in the 
National Galley ; ' The Schule Scalin,’ left 
unfinished by William Howison, and ' An 
Incident in the Life of Napoleon,’ after Sir 
George Harvey, P.R.S. A. ; ‘ The Battle of 
Traftugar’ (1839), after Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A., and 'A Sunset at Sea after a Storm’ 
(1849), after F. Danby, A.R.A.,both forFin- 
aen’s 'Royal Gallery of British Art.’ He also 
engraved for the R^al Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, 
* Loch an Eilan,’ after Horatio MacCulloch, 
R.S.A. ; ' Italian Goatherds,’ after R. Scott 
Lauder, R.S. A. ; ' Kilchum Castle,’ aRer 
Turner ; ' Dunluce Castle,’ after the Rev. John 
Thomson of Duddingston, and six smaller 
plates. There are likewise six plates by him 
in the Vernon Gallery and Royal Gallery of 
Art, which were issued first in the 'Art 
Journal.’ His book plates after artists other 
than Turner compnse three for Stanfield’s 
'Coast Scenery of the English Channel,’ 
1836, thirty-four after Stanfield and others 
for the Abwitsford edition of the ' Waverley 
Novels,’ 1842-7, five after Stanfield for the 
'Picturesque Annual,’ 1832-4, and others 
for the ' winter’s Wreath,’ 1828-32, 'Land- 
scape Annual,’ 1830-2, 'Keepsake,’ 1831, 

' Literary Souvenir,’ 1833, Hall’s ' Book of 
Gems,’ 1836-8, Lockhart’s ' Life of ^ott,’ 
1839, 'The Land of Bums,’ 1840, Kitto^a 
'Daily Bible Illustrations,’ 1850-4, Alaric 
Watts’s ' Lyrics of the Heart,’ 1851, and an 
exquisite vignette of 'Rab’s Grave,’ for Dr. 
John Brown’s ' Rab and his Friends,’ 1862. 
His latest works were forty-four plates for 
' Hood’s Poems illustrated by Birket Fos- 
ter,’ 1871, and 'Hood’s Poems again illus- 
trated by Birket Foster,’ 1872. 

Miller was an bonorazy member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy and ocoasiondly 
contributed water-colour drawings to its ex- 
hibitions. During the last ten years of bis 
life he retired firam the active work of hie 
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profession, but found congenial occupation in work was also several times reprinted in the 
water-colour painting and in philanthropic United States, and bj its sound and useful 
work. character deserved the popularity it attained. 

He resided tlpoughout his life at Miller- Miller’s first experiments in spectrum ana- 
field House, Edinburgh, but died at Sheffield, Ivsis were made in a lumber-room underneath 
while on a visit to his daughter, on 20 Jan. the lecture theatre at King’s College. They 
1882.- He was inteircd in the burial-jmund applied both to absorption and flame-spectra, 
attached to the meeting-house of the Society and their results, including some observations 
of Friends in Pleasance, Edinburgh. of the ' rain-band,’ were made known at the 

[Scotsman, 21 Jan. 1882; Annual Report of Cambridge meeting of the British Associa- 
the Royal Scottish Academy, 1882 ; Catalogue in 1846, and printed in the ‘ Philoso- 
of Engravings by William Miller, H.R.8.A., by phical Magazine’ (xxvii. 81). Diagrams of 
W. F. M[illerl, 1866, with portrait, privately name-spectra were here for the first time 
printed]. R. £. G. At the Manchester meeting of the 

British Association in 1861 Miller &livered 
MILLEl^ WILLIAM ALLEN (1817- a lecture on spectrum analysis of consider- 
1870), chemist, was bom at Ipswich on 17 Dec. able historical value, which he repeated on 
1817. His father, William Miller, having 16 Jan. 1862 before the Pharmaceutical So- 
acted, during nearly twenty years, as se- ciety of London {Pharmaceutical Journal^ 
cretary to the General Hospital, Birming- iii. 899, 2nd ser.) Six months later he corn- 
ham, j^came a brewer in the Borough, Lon- municated to the Royal Society a paper * On 
don, and married Frances Bowyer, whose the Photographic TVansparencj^ of various 
strong, sagacious character her son inherited. Bodies, ana on the Photographic Efiects of 
After a year at Merchant Taylors’ School, Metallic and otherSpectra obtained by means 
Miller was transferred to a quakers’ seminary of the Electric Spark ’ {Phil, Tram, clii. 861). 
at Ackworth in Yorkshire. There he met The use of quartz-prisms had enabled him to 
William Allen (1770-1843) [q. v.], whose get collodion-negatives of the spectra of 
name he bore, and had his scieutinc tastes twenty-five metiQs, showing great and cha- 
Btimulated by chemical lectures and the occa- ractenstic diflerences. A * N ote on the Spec- 
sional use of a telescope. At the age of fifteen trum of Thallium’ followed (Proc, of the 
he was apprenticed to nis uncle, BowyerVaux, Royal Society^ jXi, AQl), 
a surgeon in the Birmingham General Hos- In 1862 Miller entere<L with Dr. Huggins, 
pital, and five years later entered the me- his neighbour at Tulse Hill, upon a memo- 
dical department of King’s College, London, rable series of investigations into the spectra 
Having obtained in 1839 the W ameford prize of the heavenly bodies. Having constructed 
in theology, he worked for some months of a special apparatus, they analysed with till 
1840 in Liebig's laboratory at Giessen, was then unapproached accuracy the light of the 
appointed on his return to England demon- moon, Jupiter, Mars, and many of the fixed 
stratorof chemistry in King’s Collie, and in stars; and through their original method of 
1841-2 took degrees of M.B. and M.D. in the direct comparison with terrestrial spectra, 
university of London. John Frederic Daniell procured the first detailed and trustworthy in- 
[q.v.] warmly patronised him. Miller was his formation regarding stellar chemistry, l^eir 
assistant lecturer from 1841, co-operated in results, in a preliminai^form, were laid before 
all his investigations, and joined with him the Royal Society on 19 Feb. 1863, and more 
in communicating to the Royal Society on fully on 26 May 1864 {ib, xii. 444 ; Phil, 
26 Feb. 1844 * Additional Researches on the Tram, cliv. 413). The gold medal of the 
Electrolysisof Secondary Compounds’ (PAt7. Royal Astronomical Socie^ was conferred 
Tram, cxxxiv. 1). On DanieU’s death in upon them jointly in 1867 for these ^ dis- 
1846, he succeeds to the chair of chemistry coveries in astronomical physics.’ A photo- 
in King’s College, and was ele<^ed a fellow graph of the spectrum of Sirius, the earliest 
of the Royal Society. His lecture-notes specimen of its class, taken by himself and 
fumisW the materials for his * Elements Dr. Huggins, was exhibited by Miller in the 
of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical,’ of course of a lecture at the Royal Institution 
which the part, on * Ohemicsl Physics,’ on 6 March 1863 {Proc, of the Royal Irnti- 
was published in 18^ : the second and third tution, iv. 42). He was soon, indeed, obliged 
parts, on * Inorganic’ and * Ofganic Che- to desist firm adding night-work to nis 
mistry,’ appearing Bu cce s s ivdy in 1856 and arduous daily duties, yet lie sJNiist^ Dr. 
1857. A sixth edition of the first and second Huggins inspectroecopic observations in 1866 
parts was issued in 1877-8, a fifth edition of of a Orioois {Monthly Rotieoo^ xxvi. 316), 
the third, mostly rewritten by Dr. Arm- and of the temporary star in (knoiia Bovealis 
strong and Mr. G. £. Groves in 1880. The {Proc, of the Royal Society^ xv. 146^ In 
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May 1867 he gave a course of four lectures 
on spectrum analysis at the Royal Institu- 
tion {Chemical Newe, vol. xv.), and explained 
the bearing of the method on astronomy to 
the working men of Exeter during the meet- 
ly there of the British Association in 1869 
{Fopular Science Review^ Tiii. 335). 1 

Miller prepared in 1851 , at the request of 
the government, with Professors Ghraham and 
Hofmann, a ‘ Report on the Metropolitan 
Water Supplj^* {Quarterly Journal of the 
Chemical ^lety^ iv. 376), investigated the 
combined action of water and air i^on lead, 
and lectured before the Chemical Society in 
1865 on the analysis of drinking water. He 
reported to the British Association in 1857 
on the * Recent Progress of ElectrO'Chemical 
Research’ {Report, p. 158), and served on 
the several committees appointed by the same 
body to superintend the working of Kew Ob- 

and measures, and to detennine standarcfs of 
electrical resistance. He moreover presided 
over the chemical section at the Birmingham 
meeting in 1865. His useful invention of 
a * self-registering thermometer adapted to 
deep-sea soundings’ {Proc. of the Royal So- 
ciety ^ xvii. 483) resulted from his attendance 
at the committee of scientific preparation for 
the voyage of the Porcupine, and he served 
from 18G6 on the committee for organising 
meteorological observations under the board 
of trade. He became a member of the senate 
of the university of London in 1865, sat on 
the royal commission on scientific instruction 
in 1870, aided in the chemical testing of the 
stone employed in building the houses of 
parliament, and was assayer to the mint and 
the Bank of England. His services to the 
Royal Society as member of council, 1848- 
1860 and 1866-7, and as treasurer from 1861 
until his death, were of great value. He 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the 
Chemical Society in 1841, and was twice its 
president. A degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by the university of Edinburgh 
in 1860 ; he was made D.CX. of Oxford in 
1868, and LL.D. of Cambridge in 1869, when 
he was Rede’s lecturer, * Coal-tar Colours’ 
forming the subject of his discourse. 

Travelling toLiyerpool for the meeting of 
the British Association, Miller was struck 
with illness resulting from brain fatigue, and 
died of apoplexy at Liverpool on oO ^pt. 
1870. He wu buried in Norwood cemetery 
beside his wife, who had died a year pre- 
viously. He had married in 1842 Elua,ddest 
daughter of Edward Forrest of Birmingham, 
by whom he had two daughters and one son. 

Miller was a man of sound and Muetrating 
judgment. His ideas were slowly mrmed, but 


tenaciously held, and unswerving integrity 
was united in him with a refined and sensi- 
tive nature. On one occasion, when under 
cross-examination as a scientific witness in 
a patent case, he fainted on the judge throw- 
ing momentary doubt upon his veracity. 
The religious convictions, which were the 
mainspring of his life, obtained partial ex- 
pression in an address on *The Bible and 
Science’ to the Church Congress at Wolver- 
hampton on 8 Oct. 1867, and in an intro- 
ductory lectufe at King’s College on 1 Oct. 
1859. Miller edited Daniell’s ‘Meteorolo- 
gical Essays’ in 1845, and his ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry’ ap- 
peared posthumously in Goodeve’s ‘Text- 
Books of Science,* 1871. 

[Proc. of the Royal S0C.V0I. xix. p. xix , Quar- 
terly Journal of the Chemical Soc. ix. 617 ; 
Nature, ii. 517 ; Robinson’s Reg. of Merchant 
Taylors* School ; Ward’s Men of the Reign ; Pog- 
gendorfTs Biog. Lit. Handworterbuch ; Royal 
Society’s Cat. of Scienti6c Papers.] A. M. C. 

MILLER, WILLIAM HALLOWES 
(1801-1880), mineralogist, bom 6 April 1801, 
atVelindre, near Llandovery, was son of Cap- 
tain Miller by a second marriage. The father 
had served in the American war, and the asso- 
ciations of the family were military. The son, 
after receiving his earlier education at private 
schools, proceeded to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated as fifth wrangler in 
1826. He was elected to a college fellowship 
in 1829, and to the professorship of mine- 
ralogy in 1832. In accordance with the sta- 
tutes he proceeded in 1841 to the degree of 
M.D. in order to retain his fellowship, which, 
however, he vacated by marriage with Harriet 
Susan Minty in 1844. They had two sons and 
four daughters, but one of the former and 
two of the latter died before their father. 

An occasional visit to the continent, often 
more or less on scientific business, but some- 
times extended to a holiday trip in the East- 
ern Alps, alone interrupted me round of 
Miller’s daily work in nis university. A 
diligent student and lover of science, with 
a memory singpilarly accurate and retentive, 
he possessed an exceptionaUy wide know- 
ledge of natural philosophy ; but it was in 
crystallomphy, a branch of his special 
science, that his great reputation was won. 
Starting fh>m the groundwork already laid 
by Whewdl and Neumann, Miller developed 
a system of crystallography which was fiw 
more simple, symmetrical, and adapted to 
mathematical calculations than any which 
had yet been devised. His ^stem ‘gave 
ex p r e ssions adapted for working all the pit^ 
I blems that a crystal can present, and it gave 
I them in a form that appealed at once to 
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the sense of symmetry and appropriateness 
of the mathematician ... he thus placed the 
keystone into the arch of the science of 
crystallography* (Professor Maskeltite). 
Miller’s system was published in 1838; it 
(quickly obtained faTOur, and has more than 
nuaintained its ground with mineralogists. 

Another important work in which Miller 
had a large share was the reconstruction 
of the standards of length and weight 
which had been destroyed m 1834 when the 
housM of parliament were burnt. He took 
part in more than one royal commission for 
this purpose, and gave an account of the 
operations for restoring the value of the old 
standard of weight in the ^ Philosophical 
Transactions’ for 1856. He was also of 
neat service on the Commission Interna* 
uonale du Metre, to which he was appointed 
in 1870. He received the honorary degrees 
of LL.D. from Dublin in 1865, of D.C.L. from 
Oxford in 1876, and was re-elected a fellow 
of his old college in 1874. He was admitted 
into the Rcwal Society in 1838, was foreign 
secretary from 1856 to 1873, and was 
awarded a royal medal in 1870. He was a 
knight of the order of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazare in Italy, of the order of Leopold in 
Belgium, and a corresponding member of 
many foreign societies, including the French 
Academy. ,In 1876 his health began to fail; 
he had a slight stroke of paralysis in the 
autumn, and after a slow decline of the 
vital powers he died on 20 May 1880. 

Bemre the work on crystallography men- 
tioned above Miller had published brief but 
valuable text-books on hydrostatics and 
hydrodynamics. He contributed largely to 
scientinc jjublications, no less than 45 papers 
^peering in the * Royal Society’s Catalogue.’ 
He also contributed ve^ largely to a new 
edition of William Phillips’s 'Elementary 
Introduction to Mineralogy ' — ' a monument 
to Miller’s name, though he almost expunged 
that name from it ’ (Maskeltite). 

Miller was a short, rather square-set man, 
with a roundish face, placid expression, and 
well-developed forehead. Though of retir- 
ing habits, and caring little tor society, he 
was not only respected, but even beloved, by 
those who enjoyM his friendship. His know- 
ledge, his vigour and g^rasp of mind, and his 
inventiveness were all remarkable, and he ac- 
complished much with very simple means, 
some of his laboratory fittings being of the 
homeliest kind. 

[Obituary notiees in Proe. Boyal Society, 
No. 206, 1880, by the present writer ; and hj 
Professor Maskelrae in Nature, xxii. 247 ; Me- 
moirial by Mrs. Miller (privately printed).] 

T. G.B. 


MILLER, WILLIAM HENRY (1789- 
1848), book collector, the only child ot Wil- 
liam Miller of Craigentinny, Midlothian, was 
bom in 1789. He received a liberal educa- 
tion, and throughout life retained a taste 
for classical literature. In 1830 he entered 

arliament as one of the members for the 

orough of Newcastle-under-Lyme, defeat- 
ing Jojw Evelyn Denison, afterwms speaker. 
He was re-elected in 1831, 1832, 1835, and 
1837, each time after a contest, and on two 
occasions at the head of the poll. In 1841, 
however, he was defeated, and he was again 
unsuccessful as a candidate for Berwick at 
the general election of 1847. He died, un- 
married, at Craigentinny House, r.ear Edin- 
burgh, on 31 Oct. 1848, in his ^.xtieth year, 
and was by his own desire buried on his 
estate in a mausoleum eret bed after his 
decease, and decorated with sculptured friezes 
by Alfred Qatley. 

As a book coUector, Miller was regarded 
as the successor of Richard Heber, and 
many of the rarest works from the collections 
I of the latter p^sed into the library which 
he formed at Britwell Court, near Burnham, 
Buckinghamshire. He was extremely par- 
ticular m his choice of copies, and from his 
habit of carrying about with him a foot rule 
in order to measure the exact size of a ' tall ’ 
copy of a book which he wished to buy, he 
became known at sales and among collectors 
as ' Measure Miller.’ 

The Britwell Library, formed chiefly at 
the time of the dispersal of the Heber and 
other important collections of half a century 
ago, and since added to by acquisitions from 
the Corser, Laing, and other sales of more 
recent years, is unrivalled among private li- 
braries for the number, rarity, and condition 
of its examples of early English and Scot- 
tish literature. It contains six works from 
Caxton’s press, many printed by Wynkyu de 
Worde and Pvnson, and the greater part of 
the Heber collection of ba^ds and oroad- 
sides. It is especially rich in early English 
poetrv, and possesses also the finest and most 
complete series in existence of De Bry’s collec- 
tions of voyages to the East and West Indies, 
both in Latin and in German. 

Britwell Court and its library were be- 
oueathed by Miller to his cousin Miss Marsh, 
^m whom they passed to Samuel Ohristie- 
Miller, M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme from 
1847 to 1859, and on hif death, on 6 April 
1889, to Wakefield Christie-MUler (d. 1898), 
whose sons inherited them. 

Aportrait of William Henry Miller, by 
Sir T^mas Lawrence, has been engraved. 

[Gent. Mag. 1849» i. 68; private inlbrma- 
tioo.] B. E. G. 
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MlLIiES} ISAAC (1688-1720)) divine) 400/. and 500/. on the pareonam house and 
bom on 19 Sept. 1688, 'was youngest son of outhouses, but ' never exacted tne utmost of 
Thomas Milles, esq., of Cockneld, near Bury, his tithes.’ H!e died of paralysis on 6 July 
Suffolk. Of his elder brothers, Samuel, of 1720, and was buried on 9 July in the chancel 
Queens’ GoUege, Cambridge, was vicar of of Highclere Church, where a black marble 
Hoyston, Hertfordshire, and John * a very slab with a Latin inscription was put up to 
considerable tradesman ’ at Dedham, Essex, his memory by his chiMren. A whito marble 
After spending seven years at King Ed- monument with inscription was also placed 
ward Vi’s School, Bury, where Lord-keeper by his eldest son on the north wall of the 
North was among his schoolfellows, Isaac cnancel. Bromley mentions a rare engraved 
was admitted at St. John’s College, Cam- portrait of him, signed by Vertue. 
bridge, in 1666, and graduated M.A. in Milles married in 1670 Elizabeth Luckin 
1668. His tutor at Cambridge was Francis of Springfield, Essex, who died of smallpox 
Turner, afterw^ds the nonjuring bishop of on 4 Jan. 1708. His eldest son, Thomas, 
Ely, who was his lifelong firiend. On leaving bishop of Waterford, is separately noticed, 
the university Milles took holy orders, ana Of his younger eons, Jeremiah Milles 
became curate in sole charge of Barley, Hert- (167^1746), fellow and tutor at Balliol 
fordshire, the rector. Dr. Joseph Beaumont College, Oxford, from 1696 to 1705, became 
[q. V.], master of Peterhou^, being non- rector of Riseholm, Lincolnshire, in 1704, 
resident. In 1674, by the influence of his and was rector of Duloe, Cornwall, from 
friend. Chief Baron Atkins, he obtained the 1704 till his death ; his son Jeremiah [q. v.] 
vicarage of Chipping Wycombe, Bucking- was dean of Exeter. 

hamshire. Here he made the acquaintance Another son, Isaac Milles the younger 
of Dodwell, and became intimate with (^. 1701-1727), B.A.ofBalliol College 1696, 
Dr. Martin Lluelyn fq. v.], whose epitaph graduated M.A. from Sidney Sussex, Cam- 
in Wycombe Church he "wrote. bri^e, in 1701, was treasurer of the diocese 

While at Cambridge he had met Edward of Waterford 21 May 1714, and prebendary 
Coleman [q.v.], Oates’s victbn, and seems to of Lismore 6 Sept. 1716, but was non-resi- 
have read Coleman’s letters to P5re la Chaise dent, and carried on his father’s school at 
before they were printed. Be came to the Highclere. In 1727 he resigned his Irish 
conclusion that no popish plot existed, and benefices to become rector oi Ludshelfe or 
gave offence by expressing his conviction to Litchfield, Hampshire, 
that effect in his sermons. It was only the [The quaint Life of Isaac Milles, published in 
reputation which his high character had won 1721, was written by or under the influence of 
for him which saved him from prosecution. Bishop Thomas Milles. With it is printed a 
In 1680 ho was presented by Sir Robert funeral sermon by J. W., a neighbouring clergy- 
Sa'wyer to the living of Highclere, Hampshire, man. In 1842 a duodecimo edition of the Life, 
where he remained till his death. Milles summarised, and containing preface and some 
took pupils there, including the sons of additional matter, with three illustrations, was 
Thomas Herbert, eighth earl of Pembroke published. See also Cotton’s Fasti E<ccle8.Hibern. 
[q. V.], the now proprietor of Highclere. 74; Grad. Cant; and Foster’s 

Cnief among his friends at this period were Oxon.] G. La G. N. 

Dr. George Hooper, incumbent of East MILLES, JEREMIAH (1714-1784), an- 
Woodhay and Ashmansworth, afterwards tiquary, said to have been bom at Duloe, 
bishop of St. Asaph and Bath and Wells, Cornwall, in 1714, was son of the Rev. Jere- 
and ms successor at Woodhay, John Heme, miah Milles, forty-two years vicar of Duloe 
canon of Windsor. For some time he had fsee under Milles, Isaac], but the entry of 
scruples about taking the oath of allegiance Milles’s baptism does not appear in Duloe 
after the revolution. Turner the nonjuror parish registers. He was educated at the ex- 
appeus to have persuaded him to do so. pense of his uncle, Dr. Thomas Milles [q. v.], 
Milles, a strong tory and high churchman, bishop of Waterford and Lismore, first as an 
was a model parish priest. The parish mpidan at Eton, and then at Oo^us Christ! 
register of Highclere describes him as * for CSc^ege, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
89 yean 2 months and 7 days the constant 9 July 1729 as a gentleman-commoner (B,A, 
resident rector and pa^r of this parish,’ 1783, MA. 1786, and B.D. and D.D. 1747). 
and record his ^primiti're integrity and The greater part of the yean 1788-7 was 
piety ’ and his charity to the poor. * He spent Millee and his coo^ Richard Po- 
never reftised any of his neijgnboun that oocke [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Meath, 
desired to borrow any money of him, leaving in traveling through Europe. Numerous 
it to them to take their own time to repay manuscripts descriptive of these and of his 
it, without usury.’ He laid out between later expeditions and a register of letters 
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written W him from abroad are among the 
British Museum Addit. MSS. He was or- 
dained in the English church, and at once 
received from his uncle, Bishop Milles, pre- 
ferment in Ireland. From 17 to to 1746 he 
held the treasurership of Lismore Cathedral, 
he was precentor of Waterford Cathedral 
from 81 Dec. 1737 to 12 Nov. 1744, and for 
a short time he had a living near Waterford ; 
but on the death of his uncle in 1740 he in- 
herited a considerable fortune, and he pre- 
ferred to live in England. While in Ireland 
he gave 60/. for the adornment of Waterford 
Oa^edral(PooooKB, 7bi£r,1762,p. 132). 

Milles was from early life interested in ar- 
cheeology. He was elected F.S.A. in 1741, 
F.R.S. in 1742, and about that date he^came 
a member of the Egyptian Club * to inquire 
into Egyptian antiquities.' Through his mar- 
riage, on 29 May 1746, to Edith, aaught-er of 
Archbish^ Potter, ample preferments came 
to him. From 1744 to 1746 he was rector 
of Saltwood with Hythe in Kent, he enjoyed 
the sinecure rectory of W est Tarring in Sussex 
for many years to 1779, .when he resigned in 
favour of his son ; from 1745 to hia death he 
filled the benefice of Merstham in Surrey, 
and from 1746 until he died he held the 
valuable rectory of St. Edmund the King 
with St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street, in 
the city of London. At W est Tarri ng Milles 
repaired the old parsonage hall, and adapted 
it for a charity school C Topographical MU- 
cellaniesj 1792, sub ‘ Terring’), andtherecto^ 
house at Merstham was rebuilt by him in 
1768, but some of the stained glass in the 
church windows is said to have * vanished’ 
during his incumbency. On the presentation 
of his father-in-law, ^ patron for that turn 
W reason of a grant made by the Bishem of 
Exeter to him,’ he was admitted on 11 May 

and to a prel^dalstall, with the emoluments 
of a canon residentiary. He repainted the 
stately mantelpiece in the great hall of the 
precentor’s house, and surmounted it with 
the arms of his family and those of Arch- 
bi^op Potter. The stall was retained by 
Biilles imtil his death, but he vacated the 
precentorship on 28 April 1762, throi^h his 
Section by the duster to succeed Bishop 
Lyttelton as their dean. An interesting 
letter from him to George Grenville on the 
deanery house at Exeter is in the 'Gren- 
ville Papers,’ iv. 20-3. Milles, on Lyttleton’s 
death at the close of 1768, also snooeeded 
himaspresidentof the Society of Antiquaries, 
a position whidi be retained as long as he 
lived. As prolocutor of the lower house of 
convocation he was presented to the uraer 
house by Bishop Jdin jButler on 28 Jan, 1776^ 


and the * Qratiuncula’ then delivered by 
Butler is printed in his ' Concio ad clerum 
Cant. Provmcus, 1776.’ Milles died at Harley 
Street, London, on 13 Feb. 178A and on 
19 Feb. was buried by the side of his wife 
(who had died on 9 June 1761, aged 36) in the 
church of St. Edmund the King. A monu- 
ment by Bacon was placed there to their 
memo^. Their issue was three sons, Jere- 
miah, Richard, and Thomas, and two daugh- 
ters, one of whom married Captain Blm 
(Cottle, Early Eccollection»f i. 34). Many 
references to the sons are in the ' Early Diary 
of Frances Burney ’ (i. 234-51), where they 
are praised as ' very agreeable and amiable,’ 
appearing ' to regara their father only as an 
elder brother.’ Richard Gbugh speaks of the 
dean’s ' domestic happiness,’ but thought that 
he did not msiO^m sufficient control over 
the proceedings of the Astfciquaries. 

Unfortunately for his^ reputation Milles 
rushed into the Chatterton dispute with an 
extravagant edition of 'Poems supposed to 
have been written at Bristol in the Fifteenth 
Century by Thomas Rowley, Priest. With 
a Commentary,’ 1782, copies of which, with 
numerous manuscript notes by Haslewood, 
Dr. Sherwen, and Horace Walpole, are in the 
British M useum. In this work he maintained 
the antiquity of the poems, and committed 
Mmself to the assertion, when writi^ on the 
poem of the death of ' Syr Charles Eawdin,’ 
that ' a greater variety of internal proofs may 
be produced for its authenticity than for that 
of any other piece in the whole collection.’ 
His ingenuous comments provoked replies 
from Edmund Malone, Thomas Tyrwhitt, and 
Thomas Warton, and a veiy severe ' Archmo- 
logical Epistle to Dean Milles,’ 1782, which, 
though long attributed to the poet Mason, 
was written by John Baynes [q. v.] On the 
dean’s part in this controversy 8. T. Cole- 
ridge wrote that he ' foully calui^ated Chat- 
terton, an owl mangling a poor dead nightin- 
gale,’ and that ' thoi^h only a dean, he was in 
dulness and maliraity most episcopally emi- 
nent’ (Joseph Cottle, Early BecollMtiofu^ 
L36). 

Milles also wrote : 1. ' Inscriptionum An- 
ti^uarum liber alter k Jeremia Milles et 
^chardo Pococke editus/ 1752, printed as an 
appendix, pp. 100-127 of Pococke’s work en 
the same subject. 2. ' Observations on the 
Wardrobe Account for 1483, the Coronation 
of Bichaid III,’ 1770. This originally ap- 
peared in the 'Archmolom,’ L 361-88, and it 
produeedfrom Horace Wa^le 'A R^y to 
the Observations of Dean Mules on the Ward 
Bidm Aoeount/24 pages, of which six copies 
only, dated 28 Aug. 1770, weie printeo at 
Strawbe^HilL £ ' A Speech dAvemd to 
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Ihe Society of Antiquaries, 11 Jan. 17S1, on 
their Bemoval to Somerset House/ 1781. 
He also contributed numerous papers to the 
' Philosophical Transactions ’ ana the * Ar- 
chssologia.’ 

Milles’s library was sold by Leigh Sotheby 
on 10 April 1843 and four following days, 
when several of his manuscripts were ac- 
quired for the British Museum (cf. BibL Com. 
ajidBoASEf Collectanea Comub.) MiUeswas 
the medium, on 9 May 1766, of the presenta- 
tion of Pococke’s Irish collections to the 
British Museum. His ‘Topographical Notes 
on Bath, Wells/ &c. were prmted from the 
orig^al manuscript by J. G. Bell in 1851, in 
a series of tracts on British topography. In 
early life he made large collections for a his- 
tory of Devonshire, and for illustrating the 
Domesday survey and the Danish coinage. 
Letters to and from him are in Nicho&s 
* Literary Anecdotes/ iii. 296, vi. 297-9, viii. 
10, and in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,* 1823, 
pt. ii. pp. 327-8 ; he is frequently mentioned 
with keen dislike in Walpole’s ‘Correspond- 
ence,’ and he was lashed, with his brother 
antiquaries, by Foote in the comedy of the 
‘Nabob.’ 

A bust portrait of him, life size, with face 
seen in three quarters, is in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries. It was copied 
by Miss Black, by direction of the Bari of 
Lsicester, from the original belong!^ to the 
family. A comical sketch by George Stoevens 
of his wig is in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine/ 
1782, p. m 

[Gent. Mag. 1745 p. 276, 1784 pt. i. pp. 163, 
284, 1786 pt. i. p. 480, 1823 pt. i. pp. 616-17; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Fowler’s Corpus Christi 
Coll. (Oxford Hist. Soc.), pp. 282-8; Soharfs 
Oat. of Pictures of Soc. of Antiquaries, p. 41 ; 
Polwhele's Biog. Sketches, ii. 6-18 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, i. 888, 418, 429, 481 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. 
Hib. i. 28, 66 ; Bo^ andCourtn^sBibl. Cornub. 
vola i. and iii. ; Hasted’s Kent, iii.410 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. ii. 667, iv. 471-8, v. 834, vi. 620- 
626 ; Nichols’s Hlustr. of Lit i. 707-8, vii. 460 ; 
Oliver’s Bishops of Exeter, pp. 263-4 ; Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 261-4 ; Biog. of Bishop 
Eichard Pococke in Tours in Scotland (Scottish 
Hist Soc.), pp. xzxvi, Ix-lxvi ; information from 
Mr. Arthur nurch. Diocesan Registiy, Exeter.] 

W. P. C. 

MILIiES, THOMAS (d. 1627 P},ou8tomer 
of Sandwich, aon of Ri<mard Milles of Aksh- 
for^ hj his first wife Joan, daughter of 
Thomas Glover of Ashford, and sister of 
Robert Glover, Somerset herald, was bom 
in Kent about 1660. Educated at a ‘free 
school’ (Cuetomm^e Ab^t, M& BM. 913, 
manuscript note by Milles), he entered the 
publio service about 1670, and during the 


next sixteen years he was frequently em- 
ploy^ in France, Flanders, and Scotland. 
He is said to have received a chapeau 
winged as an augmentation to his armorial 
bearings for his ‘great fidelity and incredible 
celerity ’ on a mission to Henry IV of France 
(Noble, College of Arm^ p. 181). In 1679 
he was appointed bailiff of Sandwich. He 
was employed by Walsingham as an agent 
^tween England and Scotland in 1686, and 
in the following year he accompanied Ran- 
dolph to Edinburgh, where he rendered great 
service during the negotiations on the treaty 
of Berwick. On the conclusion of the treaty, 
‘desirous to betake himself to some staid 
course of life,’ he obtained the lucrative post 
of customer of Sandwich. This position gave 
him great facilities for the interception of 
foreign agents and correspondence, and the 
government employed him in unravelling the 
numerous plots of the period. In 1691 he 
was recommended to be sent to Brittany to 
view and report on the forces there, and 
after the expedition to Cadiz (1696) he was 
appointed a prize commissioner at Plymouth. 
In 1698 he acted as secreta^ to Lord Cob- 
ham, lord warden of the Cinque ports, and 
in the same year (16 June) he obtained, in 
reversion after Sir Ralph Bourchier, the 
keepership of Rochester Castle. On the 
death of George Gilpin in 1602 he applied, 
without success, for the post of counculor to 
the council of estate in the Low Countries. 
He devoted the rest of his life to the defence 
of the staple system. On his resignation in 
1623 of the post of bailiff of Sandwich, he 


1623 of the post of bailiff of Sandwich, he 
was succeeded (10 July) by John Fhilipot. 
His will was proved in 1627. 

Milles marriedy about 1614, Ajine, daugh- 
ter of John Polhill of Otford, Kent, and widow 
of William Nutt of Canterbuiy, counsellor-at- 
law,by whom he had two daughters: Anne, 
bom in 1616 ; and a daughter bom in 1618, 
who died young. His wife died in 1624 at 
Davington Hall, and was buried by the side 
of her younger daughter in St. George’s 
Church, Canterbury, where a monument was 
erected to her memory. His daughter Anne 
inherited Norton, purchased by him in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and Davington, purchased 
eariy in tlie reign of James 1, ana married 
in 1627 John Milles, afterwards knighted. 

^ Milles’s economic^ works show the rela- 
tion of the doctrines of the mercantilist 
writers to those of the later canonists. An 
uncompromising advocate of the staple system 
on the ground that, while it made possible 
exchange without usury, it was frivouiable 
to freeaom of enterprise and the develop- 
ment of commeice,he denounced the usurious 
practices of the new school, and argued that 
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the monopoly of the Merchant Adventurers 
led to the growth of London at the expense 
of the outports, deprived merchants of * their 
generall inheritance ’ of free traffic, and di- 
minished the revenue. Two years’ experi- 
ehce as customer of Sandwich convinced 
him of the desirability of reviving the staple 
^kem, and after consultation with Thomas 
Fanshawe, remembrancer of the exchequer, 
he prepared a statement of his views, wnich 
was hroi^ht to the notice of Burghley. 
Failing in this attempt to influence the 
government, he published 'The Custumers 
Apology : that is to say, A generall Answers 
to Informers of all Sortes,’ &c. [London, 
1601], fol. Only flfty copies of this work 
were printed, and they were circulated among 
the members of the privy council. The 
Bodleian copy has many valuable manu- 
script notes by the author. There is no copy 
in the British Museum, which, however, con- 
tains three abridgments published in [16021 
[1609J, and 1619, with manuscript notes and 
additions. To meet the attacks made upon 
the 'Apology’ by Wheeler, secretary to the 
Merchant Adventurers’ Company (Treatise 
of Commerce f 1601, pp. 61, 62), Milles pub- 
lished * The Customers Beplie, or Second 
Apologie : that is to say. An Aunswer to a 
confused Treatise of Publicke Commerce . . . 
in favour of the . . . Merchants Adventurers,’ 
&c., London, 1604, fol. With the exception 
of the epistle dedicatory, the preface, and 
the conclusion, this work consists of' A Trea- 


(MS. Bodl. 018), with manuscript notes and 
additions, were presented by the author to 
the Bodleian Libra^. 2. 'Acroamata [for 
Bullion and Staples}: that is to say, Private 
Lessons speld out of a Customers late Al- 
phabet and Primer ’ J[London, 160^, fol. 
There is no copy of this work in the British 
Museum. The Bodleian copy is without its 
own title-page, and that of the 'Mistery 
of Iniquity ’ has been ^ted in. 8. ' The 
Mistery of Iniquity. Discovered in these 
Acroamaticall Lessons, shewing, by way of 
Antitheses, the ascention or uscention of 
Summum Bonum and Summa Miseria ’[Lon- 
don, 1609], fol. This work ' grew flrst frcm 
the king’s own commandment by Sir Alex- 
ander Hay upon his reading the preface ’ to 
the ' Acroamata ’ ({6.) In it Christian ex- 
change is confcasced with Jewish usuiy, and 
'sta^e cities fit for open commerce ^ with 
' obscure ^aces apt for piivy shifts.’ 4. ' An 
out-Port-Customers Accompt . . . wherein 
he plainely sets downe, as well the motives 
and occasions, as the Method and Style of 
all his former writings,’ &c. (manuscript 
notes by the author in the Bodleian copy), 
[London, 1610, fol.] 

Milles also published : 5. ' Nobilitas Poli- 
tica et Civilis,’ &c. (edited from the manu- 
scripts of Robert Glover, with copious notes 
and additions by Milles), London, 1608, fol. 
6. 'The Catalogue of Honor, or Treasury 
of True Nobility, Peculiar and Proper to the 
Isle of Great Britaine, &c. . . . Translated out 


tise of Exchange in Merchandise and Mer- of Latyne,’ &c., London, 1610, fol. This 
chandising Exchange,’ written about the work was begun by Glover and left with 
time of the coi^erence at Bruges (1664-6), Milles ' to foster ’ (Ep. Ded.) Milles was as- 
hy a merchant adventurer, who, ' out of con- sisted in its preparation by Lewd William 
science and duty, bewrayed the practises and | Howard, Sir Kol^rt Cotton, William Cam- 
advantages of the Company by usu^.’ Of | den, Nicholas Charles, and others. The ori- 
two other of Milles’s books, ' A Caution i ginal manuscript, with a note to that effect 
against Extreamity by Farmers,’ &c. [16061, | by Peter le Neve on the title-page, and the 
and ' The True Vse oi Port-Bandes ’ [1606J, ' printed lists, with manuscript notes and ad- 
there is apparently no copy in existence. THe ditions to 1684, are in the Bodleian Library 
' Caution^ was directed against the practice (RawL MBS. 66 B, 118 B). 7. ' The Trea- 
of farming out the customs, and Milles was surie of Auncient and Modems Times. Con- 
'gratiousfy chidden and sh^t ’ by the lords teining . . . Collections . . . Readings . . . 
01 the council ' fbr foretelling . . . the mis- | and . . . Observations . . . translate out 
chiefes wherein traffick now stickes’ (Cut- ' of . . . P. Mexia, . . . F. Sansovino, . . . 
timers Accompt^ manuscript note). About | A. du Verdier,’ Ac., Londom 1618-19,2 vols. 
1608 Milles prepared an 'Answers’ to the j foh There is also in the Bodleian Library 
critics of Uie'Tnie Use of Port-Bandes,’ but , (Ashm. MS. 1119 x.) a manuscript cata- 
its publication was 'staved by a supersedeas logne by Milles of the knightsof the Garter, 
ficom the Exoheqner ’ (f}uatimer9 Alphabet, in chronological order, with notes and addi- 
mannscript note). Later rablications on tions (1607-26) by Ashmole. 
cogimte topia ww: 1. Custom rAAmolaan MSa (BibL BodL) voL S40, ft 

Alphabet and Pnmer. (}onteinmg theirs 585,716-16, 717; Fhflijpoirs VillsmOantianam, 
Orsede...theizeTenCommandementB . . . pp. iso, 256 ; B^s Ooueetloiis for a History ef 
and Forme of Payers . . foe. [Londonl fl^dwieh, p. 424; Bevy’s Kent GmaleM, 
1606, foL This work, the ' Apologia,* and no. 869, 885 ; Haiited’s Hist, of Heat, iL 726, 
the ' Beplie,’ bound together in one vdame m. 86^ iv. 469 ; ThoiBai^s Hbteiisal Votes, i 
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444 ; G-njPapen (Bannatjne Club), pp. 66, 66, 
71 , 74 , 106; Aidi^logia Cantiana, z. Izzzrii, 
Izzziz; Helton Papers, ii. 662, 669, 676, 694, 
708, 706 ; CaL State Papers, Dorn. Eliz., czliz. 
10, cozziv. 3, cczzziz. 123, 136, 142, 160, cczL 
62, eczlii. 46, cczliii. 84, cclvii. 8, 6, cdiz. 88, 
eehaY. 167, cclzvii.49, 116,cclzzzii. 63,cclzxziY. 
84, cdzzzv. 48, ih. (Jac. 1), L 109, czlviii. 73, ib, 
(Oar. 1) ziv. 68 ; Calendar of Hatfield MSS. ill. 
99, 226, 231, 363, 376; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th 
Bep. App. It. pp. 191, 192.] W. A. S. H. 

MILLES. THOMAS (1671-1740), bishop 
of Wateribrd, eldest son of Isaac Milles the 
elder [q. y.], was bom at Barley, Hertford- 
shire, on 19 June 1671. He matriculated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, on 12 March 1689, 
was ezhibitioner of the college in 1691-2, 
and graduated B.A. in 1692, M.A. in 1695, 
and B.D. in 1704. 

Haying been ordained by Bishop Hough, 
he became chaplain of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1694, and was from 1695 to 1707 
yice-principal of St. Edmund Hall. Accord- 
ing to Wood {Antiq. Oxm,, ed. Gutch, 
yol. ii. pt. ii. p. 865) he was ap^inted regius 
professor of Greek in 1706 ; out Le Neye 
\Fa$ti Eocles, ill. 61 6) giyes the date of his 
nomination as 8 Feb. 1706-7. In April 1707 
he accompanied to Ireland as chaplain the 
new lordAieutenant, Thomas HerWt, earl 
of Pembroke, and on 11 March 1708 was ap- 
TOinted bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 
He was consecrated in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
on 16 April. 

Milleas appointment was unpopular in 
Ireland. On 28 Feb. 1708 Archbislmp King 
wrote to Swift : * You will not expect from 
me any account of how it [the appointment! 
is relished here. Some say H General 
Laureston had been primate it would not 
haye been so.’ On 7 Jan. 1720 Swift wrote 
to Dr. Oharlet: *1 do not wonder at the 
Bishop of Waterford appearing among the 
Sorbonne doctors. I ao not hear that he 
diowed his crucifix that he wears continually 
at his breast. He is one you sent us, and 
you must answer for him’ (Mant, History 
qf th$ Irish Church, ii. 98). 

Archbishop Ki^, in a letter of 29 Dec. 
1725 , charged MiUm with not <uily giying 
< all liyings of yalue in his gift to brothers 
and relation^ but likewise his yicar-general- 
ship and ngirtry,tho’ none of them reside in 
the kingdom’ iL 445 , ct art. Isaac 
Millbs). As bishop, Milles is said to haye 
taken great pains in restoring decayed 
churches and to haye contributed liborelly 
firom his own pane to tike work. 

After an episcopate of more than forty 
years he died of the stone at Waterford on 
isifay 1740, and was buried in the eathedrsL 


He was unmarried, and left his property to 
his nephew Jeremiah [q. y.l, afterwaras dean 
of Exeter. 

MUles was a man of considerable learn- 
ing. In 1708 he published while at Oxford 
a yaluable folio edition of the works of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, with Greek and 
Latin notes ; and in addition to some con- 
troyersial tracts and sermons (see Harris’s 
edition of Ware’s History of Ireland) he 
was author of: 1. ' The Natural Immortality 
of the Soul asserted and proyed from Scrip- 
ture and the first Fathers, in answer to Mr. 
Dodwell,’ Oxford, 1707, 8yo ; 2nd ed. 1726. 
2. ' De Officio eorum qui de Fide certant ; 
concio coram Acad. Oxon.’ 1707, 4to. An 
^Account of the Life and Conyersation ol 
Isaac Milles of Highcleer [his father],’ Lonr 
don, 1721, 8vo, is also attributed to him 
(HiXKBTT and Laieg, Dkt, of Anonymous 
and Pseudon, Lit. col. 22). 

[The Life of Isaac Milles is the only authority 
which states accurately Thomas Milles's parent- 
age. Besides the works mentioned above, see 
Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hibern. i. 13, 14, y. 20 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Ozon. 1600-1714; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet. art. * Jeremiah Milles ; ’ Gent. Mag. 
1740, p. 262; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Ls G. N. 

MILLHOUSE, ROBERT (1788-1839), 
weaver and poet, second son of John and 
Ma^ Millhouse, was bom on 14 (or 17 P) Oct. 
178b, at Nottingham. His only education 
was obtained at a Sunday-school. At the age 
of ten he worked at a stocking-loom and sang 
in the choir of St. Peter’s Church. During 
1804 he read with his elder brother John 
much poetry, including the works of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope, and Gray. In 1810, at 
the age of twenty-two, he join^ the Notting- 
hamshire militia, and it was while with his 
regiment at Plymouth that his first verses 
were written and sent to the ’ Nottingham 
Review.’ When the regiment was disbanded 
in 1814, Millhouse resumed his weaving, em- 
ploying his leisure in writing verses. His 
poems attracted favourable notice (vide Ap- 
pendix to Songs qf the PatrioiS, and he found 
mends who in 1^2 obtained tor him a grant 
firom the Royal Literary Fund. Ten years 
afterwards he became assistant at a savings 
bankj and was thus able to devote more of 
his time to literair pursuits. His firiends 
Thomss Wakefield, Colonel Gardiner, and 
Mrs. Hofwitt Watts, daughter of William and 
Mary Howitt, were of great aasistanoe in his 
later years, and amongthoae who helped him 
in his last illneas was Ebmeier Elliott He 
died on 18 April 1889, and was buned on 
the eastern eideof the Nottingham cemetery, 
some lines being inscribed on the tomb a iSiw 
years later bis firieiid Dr. Spenosr T. Hafl 
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[q. T.] An oak in Sherwood Forest, nnder 
wliich Millhouae and Spencer Hall took refuge 
during a storm, bears the name of the ]^et. 

MiUhouse married first, in 1818, Eliza 
Morley, by whom he had eight children; 
and secondly, in 1836, Marion Moore, by 
whopi heuhad two children. He is described 
as 'steady, sober, and honest, but in his later 
years he looked upon any but literary work 


facility in versification and true feeling for 
nature. He handles the sonnet courageously, 
but his defective education and narrow ex- 
periences deprived him of largeness of view 
or * sustained strength.’ 

Millhouse’s published works are : 1. ^ Blos- 
soms,’ a selection of sonnets, vdth prefatory 
remarks by L. Booker, LIID. ; 2nd edit. 
1823. 2 * Vicissitude,’ a poem in four 

books ; ^Nottingham Park ’ and other pieces, 
with preface, by J. Millhouse, Nottingham, 
1821. 3. * The Song of the Patriot,’ sonnets 
and songs, with brief memoir of the author 
by J. Millhouse, 1826. 4. * Sherwood Forest, 
and other Poems,’ London, 1827. 6. * The 

Destinies of Man,’ London, 1632, printed at 
Nottingham. The ^Sonnets and Songs of 
Robert Millhouse,’ a selection from his works 
with a biographical sketch, edited by J. P. 
Briscoe, was published at Nottingham in 
1881. Some of his best pieces appear in 
* Sketches of Obscure Poets,’ London, 1833. 

[Memoirs by J. Millhouse, Br. Booker, aud 
J. P. Briscoe, prefixed to works in above list ; 
Ann. Beg. vol. Ixxxi., Appendix to Chronicle, p. 
333 ; Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 662-8, from Lit. Ga- 
sette, 27 April 1839 ; In the Footsteps of Robert 
Millhouse, 1908.] G. Lb G. N. 

MILLlHENorMILLIKIN, RICHARD 
ALFRED (1767-1816), poet, was bom at 
Gastlemartyr, co. Cork, on 8 Sept. 1767. 
His father, Robert Milliken, was or Scottish 
origin, and before coming to Cork, where he 
joined the established church, was a quaker. 
uchard was apprenticed to an attorney, and 
after being aomitted and sworn he began 
business for himself in Cork. He was not 
much em^yed in his profession, and most of 
his time was devoted to jpainting, poetry, and 
music. In 1706 he contributed poetical pieces 
to theOork^Monthly Misod]aDy,’and in April 
1707 stiutedj jointly withhis sister, who wrote 
some histoncgl novels, a mafuina entitled 
*The Osakeit,’ Which appeared monthly till 
February 17M On toe bnaki^oat the 
rebellion ho joined the Boyal uoik roUu^ 
teen, and became notocious iar his ^aeal 
and efliciengr/ In 1807 ho published at 
Ocnk <Iho JEuvanide,* a hlank-vene poem 
and in 1810 a short tala^ *13io Slava of 
flnrinam,* In lOlfihelaidthalbimdatmaf 


a society for the promotion of the fine arts 
in Cork, which followed an exhibition of his 
own and other local artists’ drawings. He 
died 16 Dec. 1816, and was buried with a 
public funeral at Douglas, near Cork. 

Milliken is now remembered chie^ as the 
author of the song 'The Groves of Blarney, 
they look so charming/ a burlesque of a 
doggerel ballad, 'Castle Hyde,’ written by an 


There are various readings of the song^ the 
rebellion having given rise to some scurrilous 
additions to the original, and a version is 
printed in ' The Reliques of Father Front.’ 
The song was frequently sung on the stage 
by the elder Charles Mathe^^s. Other of 
Milliken’s lyrics, which figure in Irish antho- 
l(»ies, are the 'Groves of de Pool’ and 
' Had I the Taw which Bacchus used.* Of 
several dramas and farcei apparently never 
published, 'Dugoumey in Egypt, an after- 
piece,’ was played with success at Sadler's 
Wells in 1805-6. 

In 1823 a volume of ' Poetical Fragments 
of the late Richard Alfred Milliken,’ with 
memoir and portrait, was published in Lon- 
don by subscription. Neither the ' Groves 
of Blarney ’ nor the ' Groves of de Pool ’ is 
included. 

[Memoir in Poetical Fragments, as above; 
Crofton Croker*B Popular Songs of Ix^and, 1889, 
pp. 89, 141 ; O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 
168; H. Halliday Sparling’s Irish Minstrelsy; 
Notes and Queries, 2ndser. xi. 462.] J. C. H. 

MILLINGEN, JAMES (1774-1815), ar- 
chieologlst, brother of John Gideon MiUin- 
gen [q. v.], was second son of Michael Mil- 
fingen, a Dutch merchant who had emigrated 
from Rotterdam to Batavia, and had married 
tiliere Elizabeth Westfiaten Coole, daughter 
of the Dutch governor of the island. The 
family sprang from the small town named 
Millingen in the north-west of Holland. 
Leaving Batavia, the elder Millingen settled 
in Queen’s Square,We8tminster,wneTe James 
was bom on l8 J an. 1774. An elder brother 
died at the age of fourteen and was buried 
in the abbey cloisters. The epitaph was 


tracted the attention of his ikther’s friend 
and neighbour, OUyton Mordannt Oraohe- 
rode [q. v.], who mioouraged him to study 
numismaties, MUlingen ^so studied the 
seisiioe of war, ,hut hisbeslth pieyeiiled him 
from mnauinsr a of — the am* 
ginemsm^ikThel^^ husbieiaaanoiialT 
deeieesed while JsBMs was still #you% end 
when the frmily in 1790 migrated to Paris, 
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in a Ta^e hope of benefiting under the 
regime initiated by the IVench revolutioni 
James xeluetantly became a clerk in the 
banking house of M. Van de Nvver, a con- 
nection of his mother. After the events of 
10 Aug. 1792, Mrs. Millmgeu with her two 
sons escaped to Calais, but the elder Mil- 
lingen soon brought them awn to Pans. 

James obtained a post in the French mint. 
There he became acquainted with Monger, the 
director, a well-known mmeralogist, while 
he made the acquaintance at the Royal (or 
National) Library of the director, the Abb6 
Courcy Barth^lemy, and of the geographer 
Barbi6 du Bocage, and also came to know 
Walckenaer, De Non, D’Aumont, and other 
archfBologists. 

Late in 1792 Millingen was arrested as a 
British subject by a decree of the National 
Convention, and confined first in the prison I 
of the Madelonettes, then in that of the | 
Luxembourg, and finally m the College des 
£cossais, where he remained till the events 
of 9 Thermidor (27 July 1794). At the Col- 
lege des £cossais he became acquainted with 
two fellow-prisoners, Charles Este, son of 
the Rev. Charles Este (1763-1829), and Sir 
Robert Smith of Beerchurch Hall, Essex 

On obtaining his Lbertv Millmgen settled 
in Calais, but subsequently became a partner 
in the banking house of Sir Robert Smith 
& Co. m the Rue C6ruti, Paris. The concern 
failed, and Millingen was thrown on his own 
resources. A martyr to asthma, he resided 
in Italy, where he compiled valuable works 
on coins, medals, Etruscan vases, and kin- 
dred subjects. He wrote admirably in French 
and Italian. He bought antiquities with 
rare judgment, and supplied most of the great 
museums of Europe with their choicest speci- 
mens of ancient art. He frequently offered 
his purchases to the trustees of the British 
Museum. For some time he lived at Rome 
and at Naples, where he made the acquain- 
tance of Lady Blessingtonjbutlatterly settled 
at Morence, paying occasional visits to Pans 
and London. A civil hst pension of 100/. a 
year was granted him, ana he was royal as- 
sociate and later honorary member of the 
Royal Society of Literature, fellow of the 
Societies of Antiquaries of London and of 
France, correspondent of the Institute of 
France (18 Jan. 188S), and member of many 
other learned academies of Europe. 

Millingen, when on the eve m removing 
from Florence to London, died of a severe 
catarrhal affeotion on I Oot. 1845. He mar- 
ried, at Oshus about 1797, EUnbeth Penny, 
daughter of CSiristopher White of Calais, and 
had three sons: Horace, a in the 

Madras army (invalided in lAO); Julius 


Michael [q. v.] ; and Augustus, assistant 
surgeon in the East India Company’s service 
at Madras (retired in 1831) ; and a daughter. 
He was a staunch churchman, and when his 
wife and daughter became Roman catholics 
a separation between him and them fol- 
lowed. In his later years he was much dis- 
tressed by a detention, owing to his wife’s 
machmations, of his son Julius in a school 
of the inquisition. 

His works are: 1. ‘Recueil de quelques 
M6daillesGrecques in6dites/4to,Rome, 1812. 

2. * Peintures antiques et inddites de Vases 
Grecs; avec des explications,’ fol. Rome, 
1813 ; from a collection formerly in the pos- 
session of Caroline Murat, queen of Naples 
Included in vol. 11 . of S Reinach’s * Biblio- 
th6que des Monuments figures,* 4to, 1891^ 

3. ' JPeintures antiques de Vases Grecs de la 
collection de Sir J. Coghill,’ fol. Rome, 1817. 

4. * Ancient Unedited Monuments, Painted 
Ghreek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, 
and other Remams of Grecian Art, fiom Col- 
lections in various Countnes, illustrated and 
explained,’ three pts. 4to, London, 1822-6, 
diBcontmued for want of public patronage 

5. * Ancient Coins of Gbreek Cities and Kings, 

from various collections . . . illustrated and 
explained,’ 4to, London, 1831. 6. ^Some 

Remarks on the State of Learning and Fme 
Arts m Great Britain ; on the Deficiency of 
Public Institutions,’ etc., 8vo, London, 1831 
7. ^Sylloge of Ancient Unedited Coins of 
Greek Cities and Kings, from various Collec- 
tions,’ 4to, London, 1^7. 8. * Considera- 
tions sur la Numismatique de I’Ancienne 
Italic, principalement sous le rapport de 
monumens historiques et philologiques (avec 
Supplement),’ 8vo, Florence 1841-4. He 
left m manuscript another work on unedited 
and obscure Greek corns. 

Millingen translated from the French of 
A. L. hmlin de Grandmaison, and edited, 
with a supplement, ' Medallic History of Na- 
poleon,’ &e., 2 vols. 4to, London, 1819-21. To 
the * Arohesologia ’ (zix. 70-4), he contributed 
in 18X8 * Some Observations on an Antique 
Baa-Relief, on which the Evil Eye, or iW 
cinum, ia represented,’ which was reissued 
in a separate form. He likewise contributed 
some excellent papers to the ‘ Transactions ’ 
of the Royal Society of Literature, the ^ Revue 
de la Numismatique Fran^aise,’ and to the 
* Annali ’ and * Bullettini ’ of the Instituto 
Aioheologioo di Roma. His valuable library 
was sold m London on 25-9 June 1849. 

[Informatioii kindly supplied by T. Bail^ 
Saunders, esq . ; QentMag. 1845 pt. i. pp 98-9; 
Glasneal Mnsenm, iv. 91-5 ; Biograpliienniver- 
adle (Michand), xxHd. 805-7: Neuv^ Ho- 
graphie CMairale, xxzv. 541-8; Athonmnn, 
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1 Nov. 1846, p. 1068; Addit. MS. 22891, f.889; 
East India Register; Moore's Life of Byron 
(1847) ; J. GidMn Millingen's Beoollections of 
Bepublican France; Literary Life and Corre- 
spondence of the Countess of Blessington, ii. 
144.] G. G. 

. MIHINGEN, JOHN GIDEON (1782- 
1862), physician and writer, bom at 9 Queen’s 
Square, Westminster, on 8 Sept. 178^ was 
younger brother of James Millingen fq^vO 
At the age of eight he was taken by his mther 
to Paris, and lived through the horrors of the 
revolution. During the imprisonment of his 
brother, whose liberation he claims to have 
tried to effect, he, according to his own story, 
repeatedly met Robespierre, Danton, Bar6re, 
and other Jacobin leaders, although he was 
only ten or eleven years old at the time (cf. 
bis Recollectima of Mepvhlican France), Me 
matriculated at the £cole de M6d6cine, and 
after studying under Sue and Boyer obtained 
a medical degree. On 26 Jan. 1802 he joined 
the British army as assistant-surgeon in the 
97th foot (Queen’s Own), and was ordered to 
Egypt. On 16 Nov. 1809 he was appointed 
surgeon in the 31st (Huntingdonshire) foot, 
andfull surgeon to the forces on 26 May 1814. 
He served in all the Peninsular campaigns 
under Wellington and Lord Hill, and he was 
present at Waterloo as principal suijgeon of 
cavalrv and at the surrender of Paris. He 
was afterwards sent to the West Indies, but 
loss of health compelled him to retire on half- 
pay in 1823, with the Waterloo and other 
medals. After leaving the army he lived for 
some time in Boulogne, where he broi^ht out 
in 1826 his * Sketches of Ancient and Modem 
Boulogne.’ He was connected in a medical 
capacity with the Military Lunatic Asylum 
at Chatham, and in 1837 was appointed, on 
the resignation of Sir William Ellis, resident 
physician to the Middlesex Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum at HanwelL On resigning this post 
early in 1839, he is said to have opened a 
private lunatic ^lum in Kensington. He 
died in London in 1862. 

Millingen’s first literary work seems to 
have been the libretto of a musical farce by 
Horn, entitled *The Bee-Hive,’ which was 
produced at the Lvceum bv the Druir Lane 
Company 19 Jan. 1811, ana published in the 
same year. His other dramatic writings are: 

* Who’ll Lend me a WifisP ’ a fsroe in two 
acts and in prose; 'Borrowed Feathers,’ a 
farce in one act and in prose (tfoth. these were 
published in Dunoombe’s edition of the 'Bri- 
tish Theatre,’ London, 1826, fto.k ' The Miser’s 
Daughter, ’a drama in two acts, London, 1886 : 1 
'The Illustrious Stranger, or Mairi^ and 
Single,’ a farce in one act and in prose, in 
eoUaboration with James Kenney [q. 


ublished in ' Home Plays,’ pt. i., London, 
862 ; ' Ladies at Home, or Gentlemen, 
we can do without you,’ a female interlude, 
in one act and in prose, published in Lacy’s 
'Acting Edition of Pl^s,’ London, 1860. 

He fdso published : 1. ' Adventures of an 
Irish Gentleman,’ a novel, London, 1830. 
2. ' Curiosities of Medical Ezperienc^’ a la- 
borious compilation, similar in design to Dis- 
raeli’s 'Ouriosities of Literature,’ London, 
1837. 8. 'Popular View of the Homoeo- 

pathic Doctrine,’ London, 1887. 4. 'Stories 
of Torres Vedras,’ 3 vols., London, 1889. 
6. ' Aphorisms on the Treatment and Man- 
agement of the Insane, with Considerations 
on Public and Private Lunatic Asylums, 
pointing out the Errors in the present Sys- 
tem,’ London, 1840. 6. ' The History of Duel- 
ling. including Narratives oC the most Re- 
markable Personal Enconnters, &c.,’ 2 vols., 
London, 1841 (d, Fdinbut gh ItemeWf July 
1842. 7. ' Jack Hornet, or the March of In- 
tellect,* London, 1845. 8. ' Mind and Matter, 
illustrated by Considerations on Hereditary 
Insanity,’ London, 1847. 9. 'Recollections 
of Republican France from 1790 to 1801,’ 
a somewhat highly coloured narrative of 
juvenile experience, vol. i., London, 1848, 
with portrait. 

[Millingen’s Recollections of Bepublican 
France ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. x. 884 ; in- 
formation from descendants; Brit. Mus. (3at.; 
Army Lists, 1808, 1816, 1824.] T. B. S. 

MILLINGEN, JULIUS MICHAEL 
(1800-1878), physician and writer, bom in 
London on 19 Jmy 1800, was son of James 
Millingen [a. v.], archeeologist. Millingen 
spent his early years between Calais andParis, 
and was sent to school in Rome. In his holi- 
days he took walki^ tours in Germany, on 
one of which he is said to have visited Goethe 
in Weimar. In 1817 he entered the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and attended mescal 
dassea there every winter until 1821, when 
he received a diploma from the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

On the Greek committee being formed, 
Millingen, who seems to have been then living 
in London, was recommended to its notice by 
William Smith, M.P. for Norwich, and on 
27 Aug. 1828 he left England for Oorfo, with 
letters of introduction to the Greek govern- 
ment and to Lord Byron. Arriving at Asso 
in Orohalonia in November of that year, he 
found Bvron at Metaxata, and spent some 
time with him there. He afterwastb aeoom- 
paniadhim to Miaiolonglii, and attended h^ 
in his last illness, which, at the antopy, 
MiUingen pronounoed to beponileiit maniii- 
gitia (aee Moonn, edit, of 1883, vi. 908 


/ 
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et Beq., where much of the account of By- became Osman Bey in the Turkish army, and 
ron’s last hours is taken from Millingen’s afterwards turned Greek under the name 
< Memoirs ’1. He was charged by Bruno, Alexis Andrejevitch. MUlingen had two 
another of Byron’s doctors, in an article in other sons, one of whom was an oculist well 
the ^Westminster Be view,* with haying known in the east of Europe, 
caused the poet’s death by delaying phle- Millingen published : 1. * Memoirs of the 
botomy. Millingen replied at length in his Afiairs of Greece, with Anecdotes relating 
‘ Memoirs.* to Lord Byron,* London, 1831, yol. i. (yol. ii. 

Soon after Byron’s death in 1824 Millin« remaining in manuscript). 2. ^ Arbitrary De- 
gen had a seyere attack of typhoid feyer, and tention by the Inquisition at Borne of three 
his life was sayed by the friendly aid of Protestant Children in Defiance of the Will 
Lord Charles Murray, son of the Duke of of their Father, ’London, 1842. Healsocon- 
Athole. On recoyering he was appointed tributed an article in French on * Oriental 
surgeon in the Greek army, in which he Baths * to the * Gazette M^dicale d’Orient,* 
served until its surrender to the Turks. He 1 Jan. 1858. 

was taken prisoner by Ibrahim Pasha, and [Information from Millingen’s sous, snpple- 
released only upon the urgent representations menting the Memoirs ; Les Bains Orientaux, aveo 
of Stratford Canning, then British ambassa- une notice biographique de Jules van Millingeni 
dor to the Porte. In November 1820 Millin- par le docteur 8. S. Mavroginy, Strasburg, 
gen went to Smyrna, and after a short stay 1391 ; information from the registrar of Edin- 
in Kutaya and Broussa, settled in 1827 burgh University ; Times, 17 Dec. 1878 (slightly 
in Constantinople. There he attained con- inaccurate) ; Brit Mus. Cat.] T. B. S. 

siderable reputation as a physician, being MILLINGTON, GILBEBT (^. 1666), 
attached in that capacity to the Dutch lega- regicide, was eldest son of Anthony Milling- 
tion, and becoming Dutch delegate to the ton of Felley Abbey, Nottinghamshire, by 
International Board of Health sitting at Prudence, daughter of William Gilbert, 
Galata. Millingen was also court physician proctor of the arches, of Colchester ( Fieita- 
to five successive sultans, Mahmud, Abdul tton of Esaex^ Harl. Soc., xiii. 405). On 
Medjid, Abdul Aziz, Murad, and Abdul 19 Oct. 1614 he was admitted a member of 
Hamid. He was one of a commission ap- Lincoln’s Inn {Megiater), By 1635 he was 
pointed to inquire into the death of Abdul acting as J.P. for Nottinghamshire, in which 
Aziz (see SiB Hekbt Elliot’s article in county he possessed considerable influence 
the iViTze^eenfA February 1888). He (Cal, State Fapere, Dom. 1635-6, p. 137). 

was also a member of the International He was a man of some talent, fond of public 
Medical Congress on Cholera held In Con- business, but weak and shifty. In May 1639 
Bt3ntinople in 1866, and an original member George, viscount Chaworth, asked leave, on 
and afterwards president of the General account of bad health, to nominate Milling- 
Society of Medicine. He did somethi^ to ton as his deputy in the sherifi'dom of Not- 
itiCroduce the use of the Turkish bath in Eng- tinghamshire (lA. 1639, p. 151). In the 
land in 1860; it was apparently at Millingen’s Long parliament and subsequently Milling- 
persuasion that David Urquhart [q. y.] then ton represented Nottingham, and took an 
established one in London. active part against the king. On 1 July 

Like his father, Millingen was an archaBO- 1642 he was appointed d^uty-lieutenant for 
logist. For many years he was president of Nottingham (Cbmmotis’ Journal^ ii. 647), and 
the Greek Svllogos or Literary Society of on all occasions appears to have acted as at- 
Constantinople, where he lectuM in Greek tomejr for the town. He was, in fact, the 
on archaeological subjects. He discovered principal agent of communication between 
the ruins of Aczani in Phrygia, an account Uolond John Hutchinson j[1615-1664)r^y.], 
of which was published by Keppel, and ex- the governor, and the parliament. On25I)ec. 
cavated the dte of the temple of Jupiter 1643 he was ordered to write to Hutchinson 
Urius on the Bosphorus, ^veral or his a letter of thanks for his fidelity to religion 
manuscripts, including a life of Byron, were and the parliament, and to see that the garri- 
destro^ed in the great fire at Pera in 1870, son at Nottingham was supplied wiui all 
in wmch he lost nearly aU his personal necessaries (ih, iii. 852-8). In reply to an 
effects. Millingen died in Constantinople on urgent appeal from Hutchinson on bdialf of 
SO Nov. 1878. There is a portrait of him in the * poor neglected garrison,* the house or- 
Mavrogtoys pamphlet mentioned bdow. dered, on 15 ^an. l&A a thousand pounds 
He was marriea three times, having sepa- to be sent to its relief. Through Milling- 
rated from his first wife, a Btunan cathoUo ton’s * neglkrant prosecution of the business,* 
who thereupon embraced Islamism and en- nyu Mrs. Hutcninson. the moi^ was lost 
teredaharem. Her son, Fredeiiek Millingen, Coloiiaf AiMnwsi^ed.Firtli,L 8^ 
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879-81). According to the same authority, j 
Millin^n frequent^ abused his position for j 
his personal adrantage. He would impear, | 
however, to have retained the confidence 
of the town and corporation, as well as the 
.garrison. Several sums of money, accom- 
panied Iw votes of thanks, are recorded in the I 
nail boons of the borough about this time as 
having been paid to him for his services as 
burgess in parliament (Bailet, AnnaU of 
NotUnghamshirey ii. 70^9). In July 16& 
he was sent b^ the committee of both king- 
doms to Nottingham, with the view of com- 
posing the differences between the garrisons 
of the castle and town and between members 
of the committees there. He was made at 
the same time a member of the Nottingham 
committees and a member of the committee 
of both kingdoms at the leaguer before York 
(fial. State Papere, Dom. 1644, pp. 860, 868). 
Mrs. Hutchinson unsparingly denounces Mil- 
lington’s conduct at Nottingham. Oolonel 
Hutchinson, it seems, was unpopular with a 

* faction,’ and to this faction Millington lent 
his countenance, profesrin^ all the while to 
be the colonel’s staunch fnend. The discon- 
tented committee-men < hired him with a 
subscription for losses, for which they gave 
him public credit double to what he really 
had lost,’ and they offered him a share of 
the governor’s spoils if he would help to 

* make him a prey ’ (Mbs. Hutohieson, ii. 
9-76). Walker declares that Millin^on re- 
ceived in this manner, in March 1647-8, 
2,0001. (JItst. of Irud^endencyy ed. 1661, pt. L 

. 81). Parliament showed appreciation of 

is services by voting him an allowance of 
41. a week from 8 June 1646 until 20 Aug. 
1646 ( Commons’ Journals, iv. 161, 649). 
November 1646 he was acting, without, it 
was said, much sense of justice, as clerk of 
the committee for plundered ministers {CaL 
of Comm, for Compounding, passim; cf. 
Mystery of the Good Old Cause ; Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1649-60 p. 878, 1664 p. 368). 
In July 1646 he was appointed one of the 
English commissioners for preserve the 
peace between England and S^land (Thitb- 
LOB, State Papws, i. 79). On the ensuing 
6 Dee. he petiticmed parliament to award 
him oompensarion Ibr losses mcuired during 
the eivif war (Commons’ Journals, v. 1). 
He was diosen one of the king’s judges, at- 
tended every day of the trial, uid the 
death-warrant (Naisof, TVial of Qiarles /, 
ed. 168^. During 1649 he acted as clerk to 
the parluunentaiT oonimitteefor the appmnt- 
ment of ministers (Addit MB, 26603, £146). 
On8 May 1061 parliamentoideiedthat 1,7001 
be allowed him ; he was also offered them* 
emptioii of Ansl^ Woodhoose nd Kirkby 


Woodhouse, Nottinghamshire, part of the 
lands of the Earl of Newcastle (Commons’ 
Journals, vi. 666, 667, 671). 

At the Hestoration MiUin^on was ex- 
cepted out of the bill as to pams and penal- 
ties. When arrairaed, on 16 Oct. 1660, he 
abjectly 'confessedhimself guilty every way.’ 
He excused his signing the warrant because 
^ he was awed W the power then in being ’ 
(7Vta^ qf the Megicides, p. 246>. Sentence 
of death was pronounced on tne following 
day, but it was commuted into imprisonment 
for life, his name having been inserted in the 
clause for suspending execution in case of at- 
tainder (Commons’ Journals, viii. 61, 139). 
Millington died at Jersey in September or 
October 1666, and was burieu * in common 
ground ’ (Cal, S^ate Papers, Dom. 1666-67, 
p. 192). His Vroperty wa.' seized by the 
crown. Some letters from Millington are 
among the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. 

In 1644 immediately after burying his first 
wife, * a religious, matronly gratlewoman,’ 
at Greasley, he married a ^nirtish girl of 
sixteen ’ from an alehouse (Mbs. Hixtohin- 
BOK, ii. 46). The scandal brought him into 
temporary disfavour. 

[Cal State Papers, Bom. 1628-9 rieUers from 
his brother John) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Bep. 
pp. ix, 167 ; Brown’s Worthies of Nottingham- 
shire ; Bailey’s Annals of Nottinghamshire, in. 
882-8 ; Coze’s Gat. Cod. MSS. Bibl. Bodl. pt. 
iv. p. 1026.] G. G. 

MILLINGTON, JAMES HEATH 
(d, 1878), nainter, was bom at Cork, though 
not of Irish parentage. In 1826 he entered 
the schools of the Royal Academy in London, 
and gained many prizes there, though he 
was not successful in winning the gold medal 
for painting. He first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1881, sending * A Portrait of 
J. 0. Bishop, esq.,’ and * ViUcan’s Gave.’ He 
continued to be a fr^uent exhibitor of sub- 
ject pictures, portraits, and miniatures there 
and mso at the British Institution and Suffolk 
Street Ghdleries up to 1 870. Milling^, who 
was for a short time curator of the ^hool of 
Painting at the Royal Academy, died in 1878. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Royal Aeademy Cata- 
logues.] L, 0, 

MILLINGTON, JOHN (1779-1868), en- 
gineer, scientific writer, era lecturer, was 
born in London on 11 May 1779, and isaaid to 
have etndied medicine and to have gained tbe 
degree of MJ). He eommeneed leetusiim 
at the Royal Lutitataon, London, in 1616, 
and waa apwinled mow mor Cf mecbanica 
lfaero7July 1817. He gave aiiniiai eoumis 
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of lectures on natural philosop^, mechanics, 
and astronomy until 1820. He was one of 
the original fdlows of the Astronomical 
Society of London, and he held the office of 
secretary from 14 Feb. 1823 to 10 Feb. 1826. 
He was also on the teaching staff of Guy’s 
Hospital, and vice-president of Dr. Birk- 
bedrs London Mechanics’ Institution. He 
appears to have left this country for America 
about 1829 or 1830, to become chief engineer 
of silver mines and chief superintendent of a 
mint in Mexico. The preface to the revised 
edition of his * Elementary Principles of Na- 
tural Philosophy ’ was dated * Guanaxuato, 
Au^st 1830.^ The book was affectionately 
dedicated to Dr. Birkbeck and the officers 
and members of the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitution. In 1834-6 Millington was residing 
at Philadelphia, and a paper of his * On the 
Rappahannock Gold Mines in Virginia ’ ap- 
pears in the ^ Transactions of the Pennsylvania 
Geological Society,’ 1836, i. 147. Two years 
later he became professor of chemistry and 
natural philosophy at the William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia, and was 
subsequently state geologist of Mississippi. 
He died 10 July 1868, and was buried in Bru- 
ton parish churchyard, Williamsburg, where 
tWe is a monument with a long inscription 
to his memorv. 

Millington’s published works are : * Epi- 
tome of the Elementary Principles of Natu- 
ral and Experimental Philosophy,’ London, 
1823; 2nd edit. 1830. * Elements of Civil 
Engineering,’ Philadelphia, 1839. He also 
contributed a p^er on the Wdraulic ram to 
the * Quarterly Journal of Science,’ 1816, i. 
211, and one on street illumination to the 
same periodical, 1818, v. 177. In 1816 he 
obtained a patent (No. 3977) for a ship’s 
propeller, and he gave evidence in 1817 be- 
fore a sdect committee of the House of 
Oommons on Hill and Bundy’s patent. He 
was also examined in May 1829 before the 
select committee on the patent laws. It ap- 
pears from his evidence that he had for many 
years carried on a considerable practice as a 
patent agent. 

[Millington's Works ; information kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. 0. W. Coleman, librarian to the WU- 
Uam and Mazy College, Virginia.] R. B. P. 

MILLINGTON, Sib THOMAS ( 1628 - 
1704), j^yaician, son of Thomas MUlington, 
esq., of Newbury, Berkshire, was bom at 
Newbury in 162S He was sent to West- 
minster School, whence he was deeted to 
IVinity GoUsge, Cambridge, in 1646, gradua- 
ting A.B. in 16^ and M^A. in 16&. He 
then removed to Oxford, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1668 and became lellow of ^ 


Souls’ Oollege. Here he took part with 
Wilkins, Boyle, Wallis, Wren, and Willis 
in those scientifio meetings in which origi- 
nated the Royal Society, of which he was an 
original member. In 1672 he became a fel- 
low of the Oollege of Physicians ; in 1678 
he was chosen censor; in 1679 Harveian 
orator; from 1686 to 1689 treasurer; and 
from 1696 till his death, president. In 1676 
he was appointed Sedleian professor of natu- 
ral philosophy at Oxford. His inaugural lec- 
ture on 12 April 1676 was, according to W ood, 
‘much commended’^OOD, Z(fe and Times^ 
ed. Clark, ii. 343). He retained the post till 
his death, but generally performed the duties 
of the office by deputy. He became physician 
to William and Mary ; was knighted in 1680 ; 
and occupied the same office imder Queeq 
Anne. In 1701, by an advance of 2,000/. he 
freed the College of Physicians of a debt of 
nearly 7,000/. Millington died of asthma in 
London, 5 Jan. 1704, and was buried on the 
28th in the Wentworth Chapel of Gosfield 
Church, Essex, where there was a fine monu- 
mental brass to his memoiy, which, with the 
exception of some coats of arms, was stolen 
from its Purbeck-marble slab at the beginning 
of the nineteenth centu]iy. 

Millington is spoken of in laudatory terms 
as a physician by Sydenham, and under the 
name of ‘ Machaon ’ m Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ 
but is now chiefly remembered as the alleged 
discoverer of sexuality in plants. Nehemiah 
Grew [q. v.], in a lecture on the anatomy of 
flowers, read to the Royal Society on 6 I^ov. 
1676, says: ‘In discourse hereof with our 
learned Savilian [an error] professor, Sir 
Thomas Millington, he told m^ that he con- 
ceived that the attire [stamensjdoth serve as 
the male for the generation of the seed. I im- 
mediately replied, that I was of the same 
opinion . • .’ As Pulteney points out 
of the Itogren of Botany , i. 336), the credit 
probably belongs rather to Grow himself, 
Millington beii^, as Sachs says {History of 
Botany^ p. 382, Engli^ translation), ‘ a TOta- 
nist otherwise unknown to history ; ’ but the 
date of this lecture is six years earlier than 
Grew’s ‘ Anatomy of Plants.’ 

There is a fine portrait of Millington at 
the Royal College of Physicians, and the 
younger Lumseus commemorated him in the 
genua MiUmytoma among Bignoniacese. 

[Monk’s GoU. of Fhys. 1878 , i. 868 ; Patrick's 
Antobiognphy, paanm.] O.B.B. 

MILLINGTON, WILLIAM, DJ). (d. 
1466 the first provost of King’s Oollege, 
Oamhndgo, was a native of PoeUington, 
Yorkshm He was profaeblj eduoeted at 
Glaie HaU, Cambridge. He was ordained 
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deacon and priest in Lent 1420, receiving his 
title from the priory of Ellerton in the county 
of his birth (Baker MSS, xxxi. 238). He rose 
to eminence in his university. Oapgrave from 
personal knowledge speaks of him as * sur- 
. passing many of his predecessors in scholastic 
questions, literary depth, and ripeness of char 
rdcter’ (Be Illustr, HenrUaiSf p. 138), and 
Harrison, in his ^ Chronographia,’ describes 
him as ^ laudabilis et famosus Theologiss 
doctor.’ His learning and general worth led 
to his selection by Henry Vl to preside over 
his new foundation at Cambridge. In the 
charter of the original foundation, 12 Feb. 
1440, he appears under the title of ' rector,’ 
which on the enlargement of the scheme in 
1443 was exchanged for that of * provost.’ 
He seems to have had no hand in framing 
the statutes of King's College. During his 
tenure of the provostship he was one of the 
contracting parties in the ^ Amicabilis Con- 
cordia,’ with the provost of Eton and the 
wardens of New College and Winchester, in 
which they bound themselves to render each 
other mutual support in maintaining the 
common interests of their foundations. In 
1446 he refused to acquiesce in the sweeping 
changes proposed in the constitution of the 
college, by which it was to be made altogether 
independent not only of the bishop of the 
diocese, but also of the university authorities, 
and its benefits limited to scholars from 
Eton. He regarded compliance as ’ involving 
peijury,’ since he had already sworn to the 
observance of the original code. Alnwick, 
bishop of Lincoln, vainly endeavoured to 
induce him to resign, and finally sentence of 
deprivation was reluctantly passed on him 
by royal commissioners. In a curious corre- 
spondence with Bishop Beckington of Bath 
and Wells [q. v.] (the letters bear no date, 
but internal evidence places them after 1452) 
he attacked the bishop in violent and un- 
scrupulous language for the part he had ^en 
as one of the royal commissioners in his de- 
privation, and threatens him with vengeance. 
Ulie statement of Fuller and others that he 
was deprived for a 'factious endeavour to 
prefer his countiymen of Yorkshire’ to the 
scholarships of his college may be safely re- 
jected. 

On his deprivation he retired to Glare Hall, 
and appears in the college records as a bene- 
&ctor to that house aim a donor of books 
and vestments. John Millington became 
master there in 1466, and Wfluam has been I 
at tiines confused with him. In 1448 Wil- < 
liam was appointed with others to draw up 
the statutes for Queens^ GoUege, founded by ! 
Henry’s oonsQ^ Margaret of A^ou, an ap* 
poiBtment twioe renewed, and according to 


Parker (Hist, Unio, Cambr. p, 86) he was 
vice-chancellor of the university in 1467. He 
Was also one of the most ^tinguished of the 
antagonistsof Bishop Reginald Pecockfq.v.], 
' Egregie determinans contra R. Pecock^((7as- 
coiffne MSS, 524, 542, quoted by Williams, p. 
302), replying to his famous sermon preached 
at Paule Gross in 1447 from the same place, 
and declaring that 'England would never 
suffer those who patronised Pecock to prosper’ 
(Babimoton’s preface to Pecook’b Bepres- 
eor, p. xvii ; Lewis, Life qfB, Peeook^'^, 142, 
ed. 1820; etAntiq, TJniv, Oxon, 

bk. i. p. 221 Millington probably died 
about 1466. He was buried in St. Edward’s 
Church, the south chancel aisle of which was 
used as a chapel by Clare HaJ>. 

[Mullinger’s Hist, of Univ of Cambridge, 
i. 295, 806, 800 • Fuller's of Cambridge, 
pp. 86, 162 ; the Rev. G*. Williams's Notices of 
William Millington, first >st of Kings Col- 
lege, published in commumcations to the Cambr. 
Antiq. Soc. i. 287-328.] E. V. 

MILLNEB. [See also Milver.] 

MILLNEB, JOHN (n, 1712), was cap- 
tain in the Scots loyal (Ist royal Scots foot) 
during the time that regiment was com- 
manded by George Hamilton, earl of Orkney 
[q^.v.] A captain 'Milner’ was wounded 
with the 2nd battalion of the regiment at 
Blenheim (see Blenheim Boll in Treaeury 
PaperBj vol.xciii.) Millner ap^ars to have 
served through Marlborough^ campaigns 
with Orkney’s regiment, but in what rank 
is not clear. By some he is said to have 
been what would now be called orderly-room 
sergeant. He was the author of a ' Com- 
pendious Journal of all the Marches, Battles, 
Sieges . . . and other Actions of the Allies 
in their War against France in Holland, 
Germany, and Fiandeis, under the Duke of 
Marlborough,’ London, 6vo, which was pub- 
lished in 17S8, and ia chiefly noticeable for 
ita very precise itinerary of all the inarches of 
the army from 1702 to 1712. The exact date 
of hia death has not been discovered, but his 
name does not appear in the lists of oflicera, 
serving and reduced, published a few years 
later. 

[Home Office Papere ; Militaiy K<^ords ; 
MillDer’e book.] H. M. C. 

MILLS, ALFRED(1776-1833),drauglit8- 
man, was a akilful d^gner of illuatrationa 
to small books of juvenile instruction, aueh 
as 'Pictures of Roman HiatcHryin Miniature,’ 
1809, 'Pictures of Engliah BUato^,’ 1811, 
'PortraiU of the Soveseigna of fc i gl a n d,’ 
1817. He worked in this line Ibr about frrty 
years. He also fire^uently drew dedgna on 
bloeks for the leading woodf^ngcaveia. In 
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1607 he exhibited three figure-drawings at 
the lU>yal Academy. After an industrioue 
life he died at Wuworth on 7 Dec. 1888, 
aged 57, leaving a wife and six children. 

[Gent. Mag. 1834, pt. i. p. 116; Brit. Mas. 
Gat.] L. O. 

MILLS, CHARLES (1788-1826), histori- 
cal writer, bom on 29 July 1788 at Groom’s 
Hill, Greenwich, was youngest son of Samuel 
Qillam Mills, surgeon. He was educated 
privately, and, after a brief experience in a 
merchant’s counting-house, was articled in 
1804 to a firm of solicitors. In 1810 he 
placed himself for a year’s study in convey- 
ancing under James Humphreys. From boy- 
hood ne had always been a hard reader, and 
he now permanently injured his health by 
studying through the night. An attack of 
lung disease compelled him to winter in Nice 
in 1814-16. He had no liking for the law, 
and, on inheriting a moderate fortune, aban- 
doned it for literature. Neglecting the di- 
rections of his doctors, he £ed of a recur- 
rence of his old complaint at Southampton 
on 9 Oct. 1826. He was a bachelor. A 
few months before his death he was elected 
one of the knights of Malta, in recognition of 
his allusions to that fraternity in nis * His- 
tory of the Crusades.’ 

Mills was a man of learning, but as an his- 
torian was a very humble follower of Gibbon. 
His first work, * An History of Muhamme- 
danism,’ 8vo, Iiondon, 1817 (2nd edit. 1618), 
had been accidentally seen in manuscript 
by Sir John Malcolm [(}. v.], who not only 
warmly recommended its publication, but 
aided in the re'nsion by the loan of many 
valuable Oriental treatises from his own li- 
brary. It was translated into French by 
G. Buisson, 8vo, Guernsey, 1826. His next 
book * The Histoiy of the Crusades,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 18^ (4th edit. 1828), bears 
fewer traces of the influence of Gibbion, and 
was praised by Sir Walter Scott, who assisted 
him with notes firom the Scottish chronicles 
(letter of Scott to Mills in Book Circular of 
William Downing of Birmingham, No. 264, 
p. 9). An ambitious imitation of the * Travels 
of Anacharsis ’ entitled *The Travels of Theo- 
dore Ducas of OandU in Various Countries 
in Europe at the Revival of Letters and 
Art,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1822, followed. It 
proved unsuccessful, and only the first part, 
comprisinff * Italy,’ appeared. A desiffn of 
writing a nistory m Rome came to noUiing. 
Mills soon afterwards became absorbed in ms 
last and most popular book,* The History of 
OMvdry, or Knighthood and its Times,’ 
2 vc^ 8^ LondCSL 1826 (2nd edit, 1826). 
Scott was delifl^ted with it, and, through 
tito medium of Oonstahls^ sent the author a 


letter full of generous praise. Mills’s collec- 
tive works were translated into French by 
P. Tiby (7 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1826). 

A bust of Mills was executed about 1824 
by Sievier, from which a portrait was en- 
graved. 

[Memoir (l^ A. Skottowe), 1828; Gent. Mag. 
1826 pt. ii. pp. 669-60.] G. G. 

MILLS, GEORGE (1792P-1824), medal- 
Ibt, was born in 1792 or before 28 Jan. 1793. 
He gained three gold medals from the Society 
of Arts, and exmbited at the Royal Aca- 
demy from 1616 to 1828 (Redgrave, Diet, 
of Artist^, His first patron was Benjamin 
West, P.R.A., who pronounced him the first 
medallist in England, and to whose memory 
Mills dedicated a portrait-medal. He was 
never employed at the Royal Mint, but enr 
graved for James Mu die a silver pattern- 
crown of George IH (Crowther, EngL Pat- 
tern CoinSj p. 38), and a pattern-crown (in 
gold and silver) of Qeo^e IV, published oy 
vVhiteave (id. p. 41). These patterns show 
little decorative taste, but he obtained three 
gold medals from the Society of Arts, pre- 
sented as the reward of merit. Among Mills’s 
medals which display moderate ability the 
following may be mentioned : 1. Admiral 
Sir J. T. DucKworth [1817 P] (Num, Chron. 
1890, p, 96, pi. iv. 16). 2. James Watt, rev. 
Watt’s steam-engine [1819 P] (Coohran- 
Patriok, Catal. of Scott. Medals^ p. 117 ; pL 
xxiv. 2). 3. Benjamin W est [1820 PJ (W roth, 
English Personal Medals^ p. 21). 4. Medals 
for J. Mudie’s series of * National Medals’ 
issued about 1820, including battle of Tala- 
vera (Grueber, Brit. Mus. Guide to Engl. 
Medals, No. 646), Sir John Moore, Lord 
Hill, Sir Thomas Picton, and Lord Lynedoch 
Ub. Nos. 664-7). 6. Visit of George IV to 
Ireland [18211, (reverse only; obv. by B. 
Wyon). 6. Medal of the Astronomical So- 
ciety, first awarded in 1822, obv. bust of 
Newton, rev. Herschel’s telescope (Hawxinb, 
Med. lllustr. iL 472, No. 88). 7. Lismore 
School medal (W. FRApiR,ilfeda//tsfrqf Jrs- 
toiuf). Mills died at Birmingham on 28 Jan. 
1824, aged 81 (Gent. Mag. 1824, pt. i. p. 186). 
His works are usually signed nLLS, some- 
times e. MILLS. 

[Authoritiea cited above.] W. W. 

GEORGE (1808-1881), shiiH 
builder, journalist, and novelist, bom m 1806, 
wasBonof William Mills, lord mvostof Glas- 
gow 1883-6. He was educated at the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and from 1827 to 1888 was 
manager fiir the oompany then started by his 
father to run steamers from Leitli to Lon- 
don. F^rom 1836, in partneribip with Charles 
Wood, he carried on the bnainsas of ship- 
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building at Bowling-on-the-Clyde, under the 
Btyle 01 Wood & MillB. In 1838 the firm, 
the tot, it is saidi on the Clyde, began build- 
ing iron steamerg; they built also a large 
number of iron canal boats, many of which ! 
are still (1894) existent. In 1844, in con- | 
sequence of the depression in the trade. Mills 
withdrew from the concern, and from 1845 ; 
to 1850 was a stockbroker; he was at the 
same time manager of the Bowling and Bal- 
loch Railway and of the Loch Lomond Steam- 
boat Company. In 1857 he started the 
* Glasgow Advertiser and Shipping Gazette,’ 
a weekly penny paper, the first penny paper 
published in Glasgow. When in the follow- 
ing year the daily papers reduced their price 
to a penny, the 'Gazette’ was beaten out of 
the field. After that Mills designed and had 
built, by Messrs Tod & McGregor, a double- 
bodied steamer with central wheel, named 
the Alliance She was the first steamer on 
the Clyde which had a saloon on deck, but 
she had not sufficient speed. She was sold, 
and afterwards, it is said, proved very suc- 
cessful as a blockade-runner, a service for 
which, with her slow speed and small carry- 
ing capacity, she does not seem to have been 
well adapted. She was lost in or about 
1867. In 1869 Mills started a halfpenny 
paper, called * The Northern Star,’ in Aber- 
deen. It was given up in 1871. He was 
also for many years the literary critic of the 
'Glasgow Mail.’ In 1866 he started the 
Milton Chemical Works, which he carried on 
till his death. He was also the author of 
'Cr^clutha: a Tale of Old Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland,’ 1857, ' I remember,’ 
1858, and ' The Beggar’s Benison, or a Hero 
without a Name, but with an Aim : a Clydes- 
dale Story,’ 1866, 2 vols. post 8vo. They 
were all published anonymously; only the 
last is in ^e British Museum. Mills died at 
Glasgow in May 1881. He was married, and 
left issue one son. 

[Information from the family.] J. K. L. 

MILLS, JOHN (d. 1736^, actor, said by 
Downes in his 'Roscius Angucanus’ to 'excel 
in Tragedy,’ appears to have joined the com- 
pany at Drury Lane and Dorset Garden 
after the secession in 1695 of Betterton, 
Mrs. Barry, and other actors to Linooln’s 
Inn Fieldls. Judging by the parts then 
assigned him, he must have had some pre- 
vious experience. He was the original Law- 
yer in Cibber’s ' Love’s Last Shift,’ Januuy 
lWi-6, and in the same year the origi- 
nal Jack Stanmore in Southeme’s ^Oro- 
nooko ; ’ Nennius in an altera tion o f *Bon- 
duca; ’ MusU^ in ' Dnahim XHI [diould 
be Xn], Emperour of the Taika»’ by Mia. 


Fix; Peregrine in the 'Cornish Comedy,’ and 
Castillio in ' Neglected Virtue, or the Un- 
happy Conqueror,’ founded on the 'Pil- 
grim.’ During his first season at Drury 
Lane his wife played Margaret, a subor- 
dinate part, in tne ' Cornish Comedy.’ At 
Drury Lane, with one or two migrations to the 
Haymarket, Mills remained forty years. His 
early assumptions were principally comic. He 
played in 1697, among other parts, the first 
oil John Friendly in Vanbrugh’s 'Relapse, 
or Virtue in Danger,’ and Ned Stanmore in 
Settle’s 'World in the Moom’and undertook 
Leontius in the ' Humorous Lieutenant.’ In 
1698 he was Merope, king of Egypt, in Gil- 
don’s ' Phaeton, or the Fatal Di\ orce,’ Colonel 
Dorange in D’Urfey’s ' Campaigners,’ Win- 
love in ' Sawny the Scot ’(Lacy’s alteration of 
the 'Taming of tVe Shrew*), Artan (a devil) 
in Powell’s ' Imposture Defeate^ or a Trick 
to Cheat the Devil;’ ip L199 Lovewell in 
Fipquhar’s 'Love and a &ttle,’ in which Mrs. 
Mills was Trudge, and Sir Harry Wildair 
in Farauhar’s ' Constant Couple, or a Trip 
to the Jubilee.’ He also played, among other 
parts, Agamemnon in ' Achilles, or Iphigenia 
in Aulis,’ extracted by Boyer from Iwine. 
Following years saw linn as the original Ned 
in Burnaby’s ' Reformed Wife ’ (the cast ot 
which b not in Genest) ; Arcadius in Old- 
mixon’s 'Grove, or Love’s Paradise ;’ Count 
Bassino in Mrs. Centlivre’s ' Peijured Hus- 
band;’ Don Duart in Cibber’s 'Love makes a 
Man, or the Fop’s Fortune;’ Colonel Stan- 
dard in FarquW’s 'Sir Harry Wildair;’ 
Dugard in Farquhar’s 'Inconstant, or the 
Way to win him;’ Campley in Steele’s 
' Funeral ; ’ Octavio in Cibbers * She would 
and she would not,’ 26 Nov. 1702; Trueman 
in Farquhar’s ' Twin Rivals,’ 14 Dec. 1702 ; 
Octavio in Mrs. Carroll’s 'Love's Contrivance, 
orLeMedecin malgre Lni’(ftc)^ June 1703; 
Clerimont Senior in Steele’s ' Tender Hus- 


band,’ 23 April 1706, and many similar parts. 
In the autumn of 1706 a contingent of actors 
fromDruryLane appeared, under the direction 
of Swiney, at the Haymarket. Among them 
was Mills, who playea, 26 Oct. 1706, Douglas 
in the ' First Part of King Henry IV,’ and on 
30 Oct. Edmund in 'King Lear/ He also en- 
acted the King in the' Maid’s Trage^,’ Lord 
Morelove in the 'Careless Hnsbano,’ Bertram 
in the 'Spanbh Fryar,’ Leon in 'Rule a Wife 
and have a Wifs,*’ t^ Ghost in ' Hamle^ 
Volpone, Timon of Athens, Petruchio in 
' Sawiv the Scot’ Bosola in the 'Dncfaess 
of Mail,’ Piem in 'Venice FftserTed,’Oe* 
tavius in 'Julius Cnsar,’ and^ many other 
serious parts, and was the original AimwsU 
in Faiquhar^s ' Beaux* Stratagw’ 

On lb Jan. 1706 Milk rqjcmed«ae Hleratle 
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in * Hamlet/ Drury Lane, where he remained 
until his death. A list of his parts, of those 
even which were original, would occupy 
columns. The diief are Prospero, 1708; Me- 
lantius in the * Maid’s Tragedy ; ’ Antonio ; 


Macbeth ; Py lades, an original part, in Phi- 
lips’s ^ Distressed Mother,°17 March 1712; 
Julius CsBsar ; Sempronius; Buckingham in 
< King Richard III ;^Falstaff; B^azet; Titus 
Andronicus ; Cassius ; Lear; Othello; Cato; 
Orestes; Hamlet; and Wolsey. He was the 
original Belmour in * Jane Shore, ’2 Feb. 1714; 
Fantdme in the ^Drummer/ 10 March 1716; 
Zanga in the ' Revenge,’ 18 April 1721 ; Sir 
John Bevil in Steele’s ^Conscious Lovers,’ 
7 Nov. 1722 ; and Manly in Vanbrugh and 
Cibber’s * Provoked Husband,’ 10 Jan. 1728. 
At the close of the season of 1784-6 MiUs was 
selected as one of a committee of manage- 
ment at Drury Lane, but this arrangement 
was not carried out. His last performance 
^ Dec. 1736) was as the King in the ^Second 
Part of King Henry IV.* He was afterwards 
announced for Macbeth, and was seen by 
Davies hurrying to the theatre to play it, but 
was taken ill, and resisted the rdle to Quin. 
He died on the 17th, auer an illness of twelve 
days, at his residence in Martlet’s Court, Bow 
Street, and was interred in the parish church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on the 20th, his 
pall-Wrers being Charles Fletewood (stb), 
Colley Cibber, Johnson, Quin, Griffin, and 
Theophdus Cibber. 

The ‘London Evening Post/ 18 Dec. 1736, 
says that ‘he deservedly acquir’d a very 
great reputation ; not only for his capacity, 
but also for his application and diligence in 
his profession/ and for his conduct in public 
and private life. It adds : ‘ He liv’d so gen^ 
rally and deservedly beloved that his loss is 
not only a great misfortune to the stage and 
his brethren there, but to the public in gene- 
ral. he being in all respects a very worthy 
ana good man.’ This testimony is borne out 
from other sources. Victor calls him ‘the 
most use^ actor that ever served a theatre/ 
speaks in high praise of his Bajazet, and 
describes his person as ‘ nearly approaching 
to the graceful; and his voice a full deep 
melodious tenor, which suited the characters 
of rage.’ His fSsatures appear, however, to 
have Dean large rather than expressive. Col- 
ley Cibber says that he owed his advance- 
ment to Wilks, to whose friendship his 
qualities as an ‘honest, auiet, careful man, 
of as few fruits as exomlenoes, oommended 
him/ and adds that he was advanced to a 
salaiy larger than any man actor had en- 
joyea during his (Cibh^s) time on the stage. 
Mills’s salary, 41 . a wed^with IL for his 
was in fact the same as Betterton’s. Rich, in 


an advertisement provoked by a quarrel with 
his players, says that ‘the salary was paid 
for little or nothing.’ Steele in the ‘ Tatler/ 
No. 201, taxes Milk with%ant of sentiment, 
and suggests that ‘ making gesture too much 
his study, he neglected the nigher attributes 
of his art.’ Pierre, in which ‘ he is charged 
with wearing a white hat,’ was his best part, 
in the opinion of the actors and of thepimlic. 
As Corvino in ‘ Volpone ’ he was held to sur- 
pass Colley Cibber. 

His wife played few important parts. Wil- 
liam Mills, his son, known as ‘ the younger 
Mills/ died of dropsy 18 Aug. 1760, his bene- 
fit being announced for the 21st. Davies 
praises his Julius Cesar, and says ‘he was in 
general a snip-snap speaker,’ whose eccentri- 
cities Garrick mimicked very happily in the 
‘Rehearsal.’ He was an indifierent actor.* 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; Cib- 
bers Apology, ed. Lowe ; Downes's Roscius 
Anglicanus ; Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies ; 
Victor's History of the Theatres; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. i. 25, 78.] J. E. 

MILLS, JOHN (d, 1784 P), writer on agri- 
culture, was in Paris in 1743 for the purpose of 
bringing out, in concert with Sellius, a Ger- 
man historian, a French edition of Ephraim 
Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopeodia ; * but Lebreton, the 
printer commissioned by him to manage the 
undertaking, cheated him out of the subscrip- 
tion money, assaulted him, and ultimately 
obtained a license in his own name. This 
was the origin of the famous ‘Encyclop6- 
die.’ Mills, unable to obtain redress, returned 
to England, and Sellius died at Charenton 
Lunatic Asylum in 1787. In 1763 Mills 
continued, completed, and dedicated to the 
Earl of Bute ‘ Memoirs of the Court of Au- 
gustus/ by Thomas Blackwell the younger 
Lq. V.] Finding his true vocation as a writer 
on agriculture, he translated in 1762 Du- 
hamm du Monceau’s ‘Practical Treatise of 
Husbandry.’ In 1 766 he published an ‘ Essay 
on the Management of Bees ; ’ in 1770 a trans- 
lation from the Latin of G. A. Gyllenberg^s 
‘ Natural and Chemical Elements of .^pri- 
cultuie;’ in 1772 an * Essay on the Weather’ 
(translated into Dutch in 1772), and ‘Essays, 
Moral, Philosophical, and Political’ (anony- 
mous, but advertised under his name) ; and m 
1776 a ‘Treatise on Cattle.’ His chief work, 
‘A New System of Practical Husbandry/ in 
6 vols., appeared in 1767. It was the earliest 
complete treatise on all branches of agrionl- 
ture, and contains the first mention of the 
potato as mwn in fields. It combines the 
results of the experience and observations of 
BOich writers as Evelyn, Dnhamel, John Wor- 
lidge. and Jethro and is highly com- 
ment by Donaldson, who gives an abstract 
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of its contents. Mills was a warm advocate 
of small farms. In 1766 he was elected a 
F.R.S.. and he wy the first foreign associate 
of the fVench Agncultural Society, on whose 
list his name, with London as his residence, 
appears from 1767 to 1784, in which year 
•he prohabW died. One Jolm Mills died at 
Glanton, Northumberland, 8Noy. 1786 ( Oent 
Mag. 1786, pt. ii. p. 1002). 

[J. Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography, 1864, 

L 61 * ; M6moires Secrets de la Il4publiqne de 
tires, y. 340 ; Brit Mus. Cat] J. G. A. 
MILLS, JOHN (1812-1878), author and 
Calyinistic methodist minister, bom 19 Dec. 
1812 at Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, was 
son of Edward Mills, by his wife Mary. 
Devoting himself to music, he travell^ 
through the country, establishing musical 
rocieties in various places, and thus greatly 
extended musical culture in Wales. In 
1846 he went to London to act as a mis- 
sionary to the Jews on behalf of the Welsh 
Calyinistic methodists. In 1855 and 1859 he 
visited the Holy Land in order to better equip 
himself for this work. He was a member of 
many learned societies connected with bibli- 
cal and oriental studies. He died in London, 
28 July 1873. 

His chief works are: 1. 'Grammadeg 
Gerddoriaeth,’ a grammar of music (Llanid- 
loes, 1838), the first complete musical hand- 
book published in the Welsh langmige. 
2. * British Jews,’ London, 1858. 3. ^ rales- 
tina,’ in Welsh only, Llanidloes, 1858. 
4. * Three Months’ Residence in Nablds, and 
an Account of the Modem Samaritans,’ Lon- 
don, 1864. 

[Biography of the Rev. John Mills, by Mr. 
Richard Mills and the Rev. N. C. Jones, D.D. 
(in Welsh), Aberdare, 1881 ] J. A. J. 

MILLS, RICHARD (1809-1844), WeUh 
musician, was the son of Henry Mills, and 
was bom at Tj Newydd, Llanidloes, in March 
1809. He showed musical talent at an early 
age, and competed successfully at eistedo- 
fodau upon musical and literary subjects. In 
1838 he published some of his literair comp(^ 
sitions ; better known, howevei^ are ^ musi- 
cal publications, 'Caniadau ^ion’ (1840), 
a collection of oonffregntional tunes, and * Y r 
Arweinydd Cerddorm,’ published in three 
parts (^1840-5), and oonsisting chiefly of 
musical instroetion. Richard Mills ana his 
nephews, John and Richard, who carried on 
his work, did much to improve the character 
of Welsh ecclesiastical mnsie, and to popu- 
larise musical knowledge inWalee. They were 
the pioneers of the modem mumcal move- 
ment in that country. Mills died on 24 Deo. 
1844. His brother James (d, 1844) was also 
a muucian of talent. 


[Montgomeryshire Worthies in Montgomer^- 
shiro CoUeetions, zv. 49]. J. K L. 

MILLWARD. [See Milwabd.] 

MILLYNG, THOMAS (d. 1492), bishop 
of Hereford, became about 1447, when quite 
a youth, a monk at Westminster, and thence 
proceeded to the Benedictine Cc^ege, Glou- 
cester Hall (now Worcester College), Ox- 
ford, where he remained till he graauated 
D.D. He then returned to Westminster, 
and in 1465 succeeded the chronicler John 
Flete [q.v.] as prior. The abbot George 
Norwych h£l wasted the revenues and in- 
curred large debt^and he was now forced to 
retire to another Benedictine house, with an 
annual pension of ahundredmarks. Although 
he retained the nomiaal title of abbot, 
Millyng, aided ^ two senior monlu, one of 
whom, John Esteney, atus afterwards (1474) 
abbot, governed the house, and on Norwych’s 
death in 1469 was * unanimously’ elected in 
his place. The wars of the roses were then 
raging, and when in October 1470 Edward I V 
fled abroad, his queen, Elizabeth Woodville 
[q. V.], took sanctuary at Westminster. The 
abbot received her in his lodgings, where 
her elder son, afterwards Edward V [q. v.], 
was bom on 2 or 3 Nov., and christened 
without pomp by the sub-prior on 4 Nov., 
the abbot ana prior (Esteney) standing ^d- 
fathers. The royal family remained in 
sanctuary, receiving * half a loafe and two 
muttons daily ’ from the abbot till Edward’s 
return in April 1471. The king rewarded 
Millyng by making him a privy councillor, 
and thm years later advanced him to the 
bishopric of Hereford, to which see he was 
consecrated in the lady chapel at West- 
minster 21 Aug. 1474. The temporalities 
were restored on 15 Aug. Millyng died at 
Hereford before 11 March 1492, and was 
buried in the centre of St. John the Baptist’s 
Chapel ; the stone coffin, with the Hereford 
badge (a cross fleuiy), resting on Fascet’s 
tomb, is most probably his. It was removed 
to make room in the vaults for other inter- 
ments in the seventeenth century. Millyi^ 
was noted for his learning, especially for hm 
knowledge of Greek, a rare accompushment 
for monlu in those days. He was also a good 
preacher. Leland (fie Script. Brit. p. 488) 
speaks of his works, but ^ad never seen any, 
and none are known to m extant 

[Godwin’s Gatalogae of Bishop^ p. S80; 
mts, de Rebns Ai^l. p. 916; nbyaa and 
Hotinshad’sOhronidss: Camden’s Bms . . « 
in Bedes. . . . West p. 60; Zjeegdn Mmni- 
menta Westm. p. 128; ^rllabos of Byrnes’s 
Podsim, il 706, 726-7 ; Dart Widmore, Heals, 
and B»ylij*e Hietorios of the Abbey; Stmdey’e 
Msawrials, pp. 221 , 367 .] B.T.8L 
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MILMAN, SiB FRANCIS, M.D. (1746- 
1821), physician, was bom on 81 Aug. 1746 at 
East Ogwdl, Devonshire. His father, Francis 
Milman, was rector of that parish, and vicu 
of Abbots Kerswell, in the same county. His 
grandfather, also Francis Milman, was rector 
of Marldon and vicar of Paignton, Devonshire. 
On dOJ unel760he matriculated at ExeterOol- 
lege, Oxford, whence he graduated B. A. 0 May 
1764, M.A. 14 Jan. 1767, M.B. 7 July 1770, 
M.D. 23 Nov. 1776. In 1765 he was elected 
to a college fellowship, and in May 1771 a 
Radclifie travelling fellow. He was elected 
physician to the Middlesex Hospital Q777- 
I77O), and a fellow of the College of rhysi- 
cians of London 80 Sept. 1778. He had made 
the acquaintance of the Duke of Gloucester 
at Rome, and by his influence obtained prac- 
tice in London. In 1785 he was made phy- 
sician extraordinary to the king's houseWd, 
and in 1806 became physician m ordinary to 
the king. At the College of Physicians he 
delivered the Gulstonian lectures on scurvy 
in 1780, was flve times censor between 1779 
and 1709, delivered the Croonian lectures in 
1781, and the Harveian oration, which was 
not printed, in 1782. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1811 and 1812, and resigned 6 Oct. 
1818. In 1800 he was created a baronet. 
His published works are only two, and ap- 
peared respectively in 1782 and 1799. The 
former, ^ Animadversiones de Nature Hy- 
dropis q usque curatione,' is dedicated to the 
Haaclifre trustees, and is in part based upon 
observations made during his travels abroad. 
It never rises above the level of a moderately 
good graduation thesis, and shows that its 
author did not distinguish between dropsies 
due to cirrhosis of tne liver, to malignant 
growth of the peritoneum, and to renal disease. 
He recommends purgatives and tonics, and 
thinks that the patient's fluid food need not be 
restricted. His other book, * An Enquiry into 
the Source from whence the Symptoms of the 
Scurvy and of Putrid Fevers arise, ^s dedicated 
to Lom Southampton, and is a compilation 
showing little practical acquaintance with the 
disease. He agrees in general with James Lind 
[^.y .1, whom he quotes, and almost the only ori- 
giniJ passage in the 280 octavo pages is one in 
which he comments on a passage of Strabo, 
bk. zvi., andshows that thedisease from which 
the army of iElius Gallua suffered in Arabia 
in the reign of Augustus was a form of 
scurvy. He died at Pinner Grove, Middlesex, 
24 June 1821, and was buried in the church 
of St. Luke at Chelsea.^ He was a courtly 
person, of no greet medical attainments. 

Milman mairied, 20 July 177^ Frances, 
daughter of WiUiiun Hart of Sti^eton, 
(Hottoestershire; she ^ded in 1886^ at the age 


of eighty-one, haying borne three sons. His 
eldest son, William George, bom on 19 April 
1781 and died on 21 Aug. succeeded him 
in the baronetcy, ana wm father of Robert 
Milman, D.D., bishop of Calcutta jq. y.] ; 
his youngest son, Henry Hart J^lman 
[q. y.J, was dean of St. Paul's. 

The second son, Francis Miles Milman 
(1788>1866), an officer in the army, bom 
on 22 Aug. 1788, served in the Peninsular 
War, was present at the battles of Rori^a and 
Vimiero (August 1808), at the retreat of 
Corunna, at the passage of the Douro and 
the capture of Oporto (M(^1809), and at the 
battle of Talavera (27-28 July 1809). In 
the last engagement he was severely wounded, 
and was taken prisoner. Detained in France 
until 1814, he was on his release awarded 
the war-medal and four clasps. He was after- 
^ wards in command of the Coldstream Guards, 
and colonel of the eighty-second regiment, 
being promoted major-general on 28 Nov. 
1841, and lieutenant-general on 11 Nov. 
1851. He died on 9 Dec. 1856. He married, 
on 8 March 1817, Maria Margaretta, eldest 
dai^hter of Sir OharleB(Gb)uld^ Morgan, bart., 
of IhedegBT, co. Monmouth, sister of the first 
Baron Tredegar ; she died on 15 May 1875. 
Five of their sons entered the army. The 
eldest son, Egerton Charles William Miles 
Milman (born on 6 Feb. 1819 and died on 28 
Oct. 1868), became major-general on 9 Nov. 
1862. The third son, Lieutenant-general Sir 
George Bryan Milman, K.C.B. (bom on 30 
Dec. 1882), served through the Indian Mu- 
tiny, and became major of the Tower of 
London in 1870. The fourth son, Gustavus 
Hamilton Lockwood Milman, served in the 
royal artillery at Sebastopol, 1855 (major- 
general 8 Sept. 1875). Everard Stepney Mil- 
man, sixth son, lieutenant-colonel K.A., was 
governorof Holloway Prison, and the seventh 
and youngest son, W ilbraham Digby Milman, 
captain R.A., died at Calcutta 20 Dec. 1860. 

[Works ; Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 316 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1881 ; Annual Beg. 1821 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozon.; Boase’s Beg. Coll. Exon. zzir. 107; in- 
formation from Dr. J. B. Nias.] N. M. 

MILMAN, HENRY HART (1791- 
186^, dean of St. Paul's, bom in I^ndon 
10 Feb. 1791, was the third son of Sir 
Francis Milman, hart. [q. v.], physician to 
George III. He was Mucated under Dr. 
Bumey at Greenwich, and subsequently at 
Eton ^d Brasenose College, Oxforc^here 
his career waa remarkably brilliant. He ma- 
triculated 25 May 1810, and gtaduated B. A. 
1814, M.A. 1816, B.D. and D.D. 1849. La 
1812 he won the Newdigate prixe with an 
Ea^idipoem onthe^ApdlloBelyidere, 'which 
waa oonaidersd by DeSm Stanley most 
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perfect of Oxford prise poems. In 1814 Mil- 
man was elected fellow of Brasenose, and in 
1816 was awarded the chancellor’s prize for 
an English essay on Comparative Esti- 
mate of Sculpture and Painting.’ He was an 
. early and intimate friend of Reginald Heber, 
•for whose ‘Hymnal* he wrote ‘By thy birth 
and early years/ ‘Brother, thou art gone 
before us/ ‘ When our heads are bowed with 
woe/ and other hymns, which have acquired 
and retain high popularity. In 1831 he was 
elected professor of poet^ at Oxford, but 
did not make the mark or Keble, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1831. He had meanwhile 
taken orders (1816), and was in 1818 pre- 
sented to the important living of St. Mary’s, 
Reading. 

Though attentive to his clerical duties, 
Milman continued for some time to be known 
principally as a poet. It was the day of 
Scott, Byron, and Moore, who irresistibly 
attracted all talent of the imitative order, 
to which Milman’s poetical gift certainly be- 
longed. His first poetical publication was a 
drama, ‘Fazio,’ composed at Oxford, and de- 
scribed by the author as ‘ an attempt at re- 
viving the old national drama with greater 
simplicity of plot.’ Though ‘written with 
some view to the stf^e,’ it was published in 
book form in 1816 (2nd edit. I816\ It was 
first acted at the Surrey Theatre, without the 
author’s knowle^e, under the title of * The 
Italian Wife.’ Having succeeded there and 
at Bath, it was appropriated by the managers 
of Covent Garden, who astonished Milman by 
the request that Charles Kemble might be al- 
lowed to read the part of Fazio to him. The 
imperfection of the law of copyright would 
have frustrated any objections that he might 
have entertained, but, though protesting, he 
was fiattered by the compliment, and the 
play was ^rformed for the first time in Lon- 
don on 5 Feb. 1818, with triunmhant effect, 
mainly owing to the acting of Miss O’Neill, 
who had seen the piece before publication 
and had then discouraged Milm an from an- 
ticipating for it any success on the stage. 
Fanny Kemble subsequently played the part 
of Bianca with great effect, both in England 
and America, while Madame Ristori, when 
at the height of her fame in 1856, had it 
translated into Italian and appeared with 
much sucoett os Bianca both in London 
and abroad. The plot, indeed, which is token 
from a story in ‘ Varieties of Literature/ re- 
printed in 1796 by dm ‘Annual Remster/ 
where Milman saw it, is poweifril, and much 
the moat effective element in the play. The 
diction is florid, and full of the false taste 
which bad come in perhaps inevitable! 
leactioD from the inanimate style of the * 
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eighteenth centuiy. Milman’s next publica- 
tion, ‘ Samor, the Lord of the Bright City ’ 
(1818 ; 2nd edit, same year), an epic of the 
class of Southey’s ‘Madoo’ and Lander’s 
‘ Gebir,’ though not recalling the manner of 
either of these poets, had been becnm at Eton, 
and nearly finished at Oxford. 1%ie subject is 
the Saxon invasion of Britain in YortigBm’s 
days. The ‘ bright city ’ is Gloucester. The 
poem contains much fine writing in both 
senses of the term, and the author in after 
life subjected it to a severe revision. Southey, 
in criticising the poem, suggested that Mil- 
man’s powers were ‘ better fitted for thedrama 
than for narration’ (Southbt, Obrrs^.ohap. 
xii.), and he told Scott that * Samor ’ was ‘ too 
full ’ of power and beauty. Milman’s next 
works were mor«» mature in ^ho^ht and in- 
dependent in (>yle, and tb^ vital interest 
of their subjects almcbt raised him to the 
rank of an original poet. In ‘ The Fall of 
Jerusalem,’ a dramatic poem (1820), the con- 
flict between Jewish conservatism and new 
truth is forcibly depicted (Corretp. of John 
Jebb and Alex. Knox, ii. 434-44). In ‘ The 
Martyr of Antioch,’ another dramatic poem 
(1822), a no less effective contrast is de- 
lineated in the struggle between human 
affections and fidelity to conviction. The 
description of Jerusalem put into the mouth 
of Titus has been greatly admired, and with 
reason, but is unfortunately too fair a sample 
of the entire work. ‘ Belshazzar/ also a dra- 
matic poem (1822), is chiefly remarkable for 
its lyrics ; and ‘ Anne Boleyn ’ (1826), a poor 
performance, terminated Milman’s career as 
a dramatist. 

But he was still to render an important 
and an unprecedented service to English 
poetiy by hu translations from the Sanscrit. 
These he was led to make by having ex- 
hausted the subjects which he had prescribed 
to himself for his lectures as Oxford profes- 
sor of peltry. Having gained some acquain- 
tance with todian poetry from the works of 
foreign scholars, he taught himself to a cer- 
tain extent Sanscrit, whose resemblance to 
Greek delighted him, and, with the assistance 
of Professor H. H. Wilson [q. v.], produced 
some very creditableverrions of passages from 
the Indiw epics, especially the patheSic story 
of Nala ana Damayanti. ThM were pub- 
lished in 1886. Tlmy have been long super- 
seded, but the achievement was none the less 
memorable. At a later p6rio^l849) he pub- 
lished an elegant edition of ‘Hoimoe/ and in 
1866 excellent translations of tbe’Agameiii- 
ncm ’ the ‘ Bacchts.’ 

In 1827 Milman was selected to dsliter 
the Bampton lectures, and took as bis sub- 
ject the evidence fat Ghristisailty derived 
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from the conduct end character of the Gibbon, a task which hardly admits of satia- 
apoetles. l%e treatment was no more orinnal factoiy performance. So yast is the theme, 
than the theme. Three years afterwards, how- so enormous the amount of illustration sup- 
eyer, a book appeared mm his pen, to whi(^ plied by recent research, that either the 
though not in itself of extraordinary merit, editor’s labours must appear inadequate, or 
the epithet ^epoch-making’ might be wplied tlie text must disappear beneath tne com- 
with perfect propriety. It is his ^ Mmtoiy mentary. Milman ^ose the former altema- 
of the Jews ’ (18^), written for Murray’s tiye, but his edition, with the reinforcement 
’ Family Library.’ In this unpretending book of Guizot’s notes, remained the standard one 
for the first time * an English clergyman until it was superseded by that of Prof. J. B. 
treated the Jews as an oriental tribe, recog- Bury (1896-1900). In 1889 Milman pub- 
nised sheiks and emirs in the Old Testament, lished the * Life of E. Gibbon, Esq., with 8e- 
sifted and classified documentary eyidence, lections from his Correspondence and Illus- 
and evaded or minimised the miraculous.’ trations.’ There followed in 1855 his own 
Consternation, which the author had not an- ^eat historical work, * The History of Latin 
ticipated, spread among the orthodox; the Christianity down to the Death of Pope 
sale of the book was not only stopped, but Nicholas V.’ Milman here selected a subject 
the publication of the series in which it ap- on which libraries might be written, but the 
peared ceased. Bishop Mant and Dr. Faussett necessity for a comparatively brief generacl 
were among the more conspicuous of his as- survey will always exist, and Milman^s book, 
sailants,and a greater man. John Henry New- while meeting this want, is at the same time 
man, who reviewed it in the * British Critic ’ executed on a scale and in a style answer- 
80 late as January 1841, has recorded in his able to the dignity of history. Macaulay 
* Apologia ’ the unfavourable impression it deemed the substance * excellent,’ although 

E roiduced upon him at the time. It was, the style was, in his opinion,^ very much other- 
owever, well reviewed iin the * Gentleman’s wise.’^ The call for a second edition in 1856 
Magazine ’ (1830, i. 13^7) as an < excellent was described by Macaulay as * creditable to 
work,’ ' written upon those enlightened prin- the age’ p. 626). The task was one for 
ciples which alone will be regarded in modern which the cast of Milman’s mind and the 
times,’ while some representative Jews pre- tenor of 1^ studies fully qualified him. The 
sented Milman with a piece of plate in re- shortcomings and minor inaccuracies are 
cognition of his liberal treatment of their amply comnensated by qualities till then 
history. The book was republished in 1863 rare in ecclesiastical Ustorians — ^liberality, 
and agiun in 1867, with great improvements, candour, sympathy, and catholic appreciation 
and an able introduction, in which Milman of every estimable quality in every person 
clearly defined his own position. This he or party — ^which not only contributed an es- 
further illustrated in his university sermon pecial charm to the work, but may be said 
on Hebrew prophecy, preached in 1865. to have permanently rais^ the standard of 
Milman’s preferment seemed likely to be ecclesiastical history. Mibnan also possessed 
long impeded, but in 1836 Sir Robert Peel the fine sense of hutorical continuity, and 
to^ advanta^ of his brief tenure of office the power of endowing institutions with per- 
to make him canon of Westminster and sonaiity, so necessary to the historian of an 
rector of St Margaret’s, Westminster, dig- august corporation like the Latin church, 
nities invariably coififerred on men of special The fundamental distinctions between Latin 
eminence. He wasstill, nevertheless, regarded and Greek or oriental Christianity and the 
with distrust and dislike, and when his * His* parallelisms between Latin and Teutonic 
tory of Christianity under the Empire ’ ap- Chrbtianity m admirably worked out. His 
peared in 1840, it was. stud Lord Melbourne, great defect is the one Viuble in his dramas 
as completely ignorea as if the dergy had — ^the lack ofcreative imagination, which pre- 
taken a univerad oath never to mention it vented him from drawing striking portraits 
to any one. In 1849, however, Lord John of the great company of iUustrious men who 
Rusa& advanced Milman to the deanery of passed under his review. 

St. Paul’s. No position in the church could The remainder of Milman’s life was prin* 
have better beome him than tke charge of cipally occupied in the discbarge of the 
a great historical cathedral, and he speedily duties of his office, where his mtellectusl 
obtained the general recognition whidi his superiority aoanired for him the designation 
talents and aocomplishments had always of * the great dean.* To him were due several 
merited. innovations calculated to make the services 

The historiesl chsrsoter of Milman’s mind st St. Paul’s pooler and aocessihle. On 
was shown by the prim^pol literary labours AdventSunday,%Nov.l868,hehiangQiitad 
^ his later yesia. la 1888 he had edited svsmng services under the domsb He be- 
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qoMthed, moreorer, iimA a memorial to his Ooidano, Sometaet, on 26 Jan. 1818. He 
cathedral as few deans would haye been able was sent when young as a day-eeholar to 
to bequeath, in bis deligbtfiQ history of the Westminster SebodL where in 1888 he ob- 
edifioe, completed and published by his son tained one of the Irmand prises (Wbloh, pp. 
after Ids death in I 860 . In 1869 he had 620, 641). In the May of that year he matn- 
written, for the ^ Transactions of the Royal eulated at Exeter Coil^re, Oxford, where he 
Society,’ a memoir of his friend Macaulay, obtained a scholarship in 1884, and haring 
which 'was prefixed to later editions of the taken a second class in 183^ graduated B.A. 
historian’s works. Some of his articles in the in 1888, and preceded M.A. in 1867, in 

* Quarterly Review,’ to which in his early which year he was created D J). (Fostbb, 

days he was a constant, and in later years Altmm OxorUerueBf iii. 900). He was a 
an occasional contributor, including essays good linguist, and found the acquisition of 
on * Erasmus ’ and * Savonmla,’ were col- languages easy. In 1839 he was ordamed to 
lected and published by his son in 1870. the curacy of Winwick, Northamptonshire, 
Milman died on 24 Sept. 1868 at a house and in 1840 was presented to the vicarage 01 
near Ascot which he had taken for the Ohaddleworth, Berkshire, by the dean and 
summer. He was buried in St. PauVs Ga- chapter of Westminster, on the nomination 
thedral, and a monument was erected by of ^ uncle, then oanesi of Westminster, 
public subscription in the south aisle of the There he had (^dy service, and, while work- 
choir. On 11 March 1824 he had married ing conscientiously ai a clergyman, found 
Mot Ann, daughter of Lieutenant-general time for much study, and wrote a ‘ late of 
William Cockell, by whom he had four sons Tasso ’ and some snialler books. In 1861 
and two daughters. he exchanged Ohaddleworth for the larger 

Milman was highly esteemed in society, living of Lamboum, also in Berkshire, at 
and his intimate friends included Macaulay, that time a wild and neglected place (Memoir, 
Hallam, Sydney Smith, Lockhart, and his p. 4). He worked hard there, building a 
publisher, John Murray. Mr. Lecky has church and schools in the hamlet of Eut- 
eulogised him unstintedly, and has described bury, and restoring the chancel of Lamboum 
the harmony and symmetry of his mind and church, chiefly out of his own pocket, hold- 
its freedom firom eccentricity or habits of ex- ing daily service and weekly celebrations, 
aggeration. Although he was far from con- and doing all in his power for the welfare of 
temptible as a poet, his rrautation must rest his parisnioners. In 1868 his sister, Maria 
on his historical work. ^ l^at such a writer,’ Frances Milman, went to live with him, und 
writes Mr. Lecky, < should have devoted him- remained his companion during the rest of 
self to the department of history, which, more his life. At the request of the Bishop of 
than any other, has been distorted by igno- Oxford (WUberforce), who esteemed mm 
ranee, puerility, and dishonesty, I conceive to highly, he accepted in 1862 the living of 
be one of the happiest facts of English liters- Qmat Marlow, Buckmghamshixe, though the 
ture '(.Ektrepean Morale, Pref. p. His in- change was in every respect an act of self- 

tellect may have lacked originality^ but he sacrifice. While there he lectured freKjuently 
was a pioneer in the stu^ of Sansent poetry at Cuddesdon Theolcmcal Oollege, being well 
and in the application of criticism to Jewish versed in patristic maming and the history 
history. of the primitive dhuroh, and also conducted 

A portrait by G. F. Watts was presented several clerical * retreats.’ His preaching 
to the National Portrait Gallery by his sons was eloquent and his sermons full of matter. 
An engraving by W. Holl is prefixed to the Being appointed bishop of Oalcutta in 

* History of Latm Christianity’ (4th edit.) January 1867,he was consecrated at Oaater- 

[Annual Register, 1868; Enoyel. Brit 9th bnry on 3 Feb., and landed at (^outta with 
edit ; North British Review, voL 1. ; Blackwood’s his sister on SI MaroL Hie diocese, which 
Mag. vol. civ.; Fraser’s Mag.vol. Ixxviii. ; Dean at that date included the Omitral Provinces, 
Stagey in Macmillan’s M vol. xtx. ; Quarterly ^t^Pimjaub <m the west, and British Burmah 
Review, January 1864 ; Smilas's Memoir of John ^ the east, extended over nearly a million 
Murray, vdl. H. ; Arthur Milma n’a Sketch 01 the aniiare mileT . MSImein nerfomieQ the duties 
Life of Dmm Milman. 1900.] B. G. with extriJi^ energy, and 

MITiMAN, ROBERT (1816-1876). hi- during a large part of every y«r was travel- 
shop of Oalontta, third son of Sir William ling on v^tation tours, visiting in theyser 
Gkorge Milmait hart., of Levaton in Devon- of nia arrival Burmah and the NortiHweet 
•hire, by hie wife Elisabeth Hurry, daughter Frovinoee. A diapute among the Litliera 
of Robert Aldenon, leccnrder of Norwieli, misetonariee in (AoCa NagpOM loving led 
and nephew of Henry Hurt Milman [a. v.l the KM eonveite to desire to join the 
dean of St. Flaul’a, waa bom at Beaton m efatirdi, MUman laeaived them in 1809, 00 - 
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daining three German pastors and a catechist, popular, and the extraordinary facility with 
and auninistering the sacrament to 660 per- which, though landing in India after his 
sona at Banchi. In matters of order he de- fiftieth year, he learnt to speak in Bengali, 
aired that the church at Ranchi should retain Hindustani, Hindi, and Tarious cognate dia- 
oU its former customs and observances that lects, increased his influence over them, 
were not inconsistent with the English Holing that the bishops in India should be 
prayer-book. Though his conduct was not * a link Mtween Europeans and natives ’ (tb, 
universally approve, the Chota Nagpore p. 299), he gave parties to which both were in- 
Chuinh grew and flourished ; he took great de- vited, and tried m every way to make the na- 
light in It, and visited the district seven times tives feel at ease in European society. While 
during his episcopate (t6. pp. 96>104, 822). travellii^ on his duty from Calcutta to Pesha- 
In 18/0 he again visited Burmah, where the wur in February 1876 he took a chill, was 
king was patronising a school at Mandalay laid up at the house of Sir Richard Pollock 
under missionary superintendence, but he de- at Pesnawur, but getting better on 7 March 
dined an interview with the king because he was moved to Rawul Pindi, where he died 
could not be received except with formalities on the 16th. He was buried the next day. 
that would have implied an inferiority to a The viceroy. Lord Northbrook, immediately 
Buddhist religious teacher. Thence he pro- published a * Gazette’ containing a warm ac- 
ceeded on a metrraolitical visitation to Ma- knowledgment of the excellence of his chtf- 
dras, Ceylon, and Bombay. He was anxious racter and work, and the government of India 
for an extension of the episcopate in India, erected a monument to him in the cathedral 
and in 1872 vainly press^ the government at Calcutta. He was at once zealous and 
to found a bishopric of Lahore, but was not wise, an indefatigable worker and a consistent 
pleased at hearing, in 1873, that the Arch- churchman. While staunch in his principles 
bishop of Canterbury had sanctioned a pro- he was conciliatory in his conduct, and large- 
posal for ordaining bishops to be sent out hearted and liberal both in his acts and sym- 
from England to act as commissary-bishops pathies. He was never married, 
in India ; the Bishop of Madras nominated Milman published : * Meditations on Con- 
two for Tinnivelly. The two great English firmation,’ l2mo, and some other small books 
church missionary societies proposed that each or tracts in 1 849 and 1860 ; * Life of Torquato 
of them should have its own missionary bi- Tasso,’ 2 vols. 1860, a careful biography, but 
shop, which Milman saw would be highly ob- lacking references, exhibiting no great ac- 
jectionable. Having refused his consent to quaintance with literary history, and avoiding 
the archbishop’s proposal and taken counsel any attempt at criticism ; it is in places too 
with tlie viceroy ana others, he held a meet- rhetorical, in others rather ^venly m expres- 
ingwith the Bishops of Bombay and Madras sion; the versified translations from poems of 
in November, and the Bidiiop of Madras was biographical interest are literal but not parti- 
induced to withdraw his nomination. Mil- cularly graceful ; < Love of the Atonement,’ 
man did not cease to urge a legal and canoni- 1868, 8vo ; * Mitslav, or the Conversion of 
cal division of the Indian dioceses, but failing Pomerania,’ 1864, 8vo, also in * Home Library,’ 
that, would have welcomed the appointment 1882, 8vo ; * Inkermann,’ a poem, 1866, 12mo ; 
of sufiWigan bishops (tb, pp. 26S>7o, 876). He * Convalescence,’ 1866, 8vo ; some sermons and 
established a lay-aiaconate and suli^aoonate an article in the * Calcutta Review/ reprinted 
in his diocese, and was anxious to see brother- in the * Memoir ’ (see below), 
hoods and sisterhoods formed in India. While [Memoir, 1879, by the Bishop’s sister and 

desirous of unity between Christians, he would companion, Frances Maria; Welch’s Alumni 
sanction nothing that might impair the posi- Westmon. pp. 620, 641 ; Burke’s Peerage and ^ 
tionof his own church, insisting on a formal ronetage, art. ‘Milman;’ Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
act of renunoiatioin and profession from con- iii* 900; Honours Reg. of Oxford, 1883, p. 220; 
verts firam Rowiaw and refusing Times, 20 March 1876, p. 6; Guardian, 22 March 

to allow hia ctleigy to minister in dissenting ^07®i P- 369; for reviews of Life of Tasso, Edinb. 
ohapels. Though he refiised in 1872 to join Athan»uin, 1860, 

in a rt%mlmnna^ agunst ritualistio practices, P* 

holding that it was vague and likmy to en- MILN, JAMES (1819-1881), archieolo- 
gendw dimutes, he warned his oleigy against gist, bom in 1819, was the son of James Maud 
prsotioes mat might offend others, and dis- Miln of Woodhill, Barry, Forfarshire. He 
approved of the use of eubharistio vestments entered the navy, serving in the China war 
9 M incense. Ha did much for the bmefit of 1842, and was afterwards a merchant in 
of the artisaiia in hie diocese, and China and India. Returning to Scotland, 

for the soldieie of the British army. With where he inherited Muiie, Perthahire, firom 
the natives of sU desses he was extremdj his father, and Woodhill from his hrother, he 
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interested himself in small arms, astronomy, 
archesology, and photography, desired nfles, 
and made telescopic lenses in order to com- 
pare Scottish with Breton antiquities, he 
went in 1873 to Oarnac, intending^ to stay 
only a few d^s, but remained, "mth short 
mtermis^ons, for seven years. In 1874-6 he 
excavated the hillocks of the Bossenno, bring- 
ing to light a Gallo-Roman viUa of eleven 
rooms, the upper story of which had evidently 
been destr^ed by fire, probably in the third 
century. He also found traces of a villa on 
the fiank of the adjoining Mont St.-Michel. 
Of these discoveries he published an account, 
^ Excavations at Oamac, Bnttany,’ m French 
and English rersions, published respectively 
at Paris and Edinburgfh, 1877. He next ex- 
plored three circular sepultures at Kermano, 
nn^ing pre-Roman buildings and defences. 
In November 1880 he left for Pans and Edm- 
burgh, to arrange for the publication of a 
second volume, but was attacked at Edin- 
burgh by typhoid fever and died there 28 Jan. 
1881. The volume was issued, also in Eng- 
lish and French, hy his brother, Mr. Robert 
Miln. The Miln Museum at Camac contains 
his collections of antiquities. He was a 
F.S.A. Scotland, vice-prosident of the Mor- 
bihan Philomathic andFrench Archeological 
Societies, and a member of other learned 
bodies, British and foreign. His manuscripts 
were handed by his brother Robert to the 
Abb 6 Luco of Vannes. 

[Information from Mr. George Hay, Arbroath ; 
Luco’s J. Miln et les trois sepultures circulaires, 
Tours, 1881 , Proceedings of Soc of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, xvi 7 ; Notes and Queries, 8th eer. 
11 232 ] J. G. A. 

MILN, WALTER (<f. 1658), Scottish 
protestant martyr. [See Milne.] 

MILNE, COLIN (1743 P-1816), divine 
and botanist, was bom at Aberdeen about 
1743. He was educated at the Manschal Col- 
lege under his uncle. Dr. Campbell, and after- 
wards received the degree of LL.D. from the 
university. He removed to Edinburgh, and 
became tutor to Lord Algernon Percy, second 
eon of Hugh Smithson, afterwaras Percy, 
duke of Northumberland. He took Anglican 
orders, and soon made his mark as a preacher. 
He was appointed eveningpreacher to the 
City of Lradon Lyii^-m Hospitc^ lecturer 
to both the Old and the New Qiurch at 
Deptford^ and subsequent^ rector of North 
Chapelf near Fetwortl^ Sussex. He con- 
tinued, however, to reai^ at Deptford (Cbt- 
tape Gardener^ viiL 186 ; Niohqu^ JtM»- 
(fofof,m.760), when in 1788 he founded the 
Kent Dispenim, now the Miller Hospital, 
OreenwicL He was a prominent promoter 


of the Royal Humane ^ciety, and several 
times preached the anniversary sermon for 
the society (Niohois, Literary IlhutrationM^ 
1 . 160 . As a botanist he was chosen to preach 
the Fairchild sermon, and sermons which he 
delivered before the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons and at the Maidstone assizes were 
also prmted (cf. Niohols, Literary Anecdotes, 
ill. 760). He died at Deptford on 2 Oct. 
1816. 

He published : 1. *A Botanical Diction^, 
or Elements of Systematic and Philosophic^ 
Botany,* 1770, 8vo, dedicated to the Duke of 
Northumberland, 2 nd ed. 177K 8 rd ed. 1806. 
2. * Institutes of Botany, a Translation of 
the Genera Plantarum of Linnaeus, pt.i. 1771. 
4to, pt. li. 1772, not completed. ) * Sermons,’ 
1780, 8 vo. 4. In conjunetion with Alex- 
ander Gordon D. of Aberdeen, * reader 
m botany in London,’ soA of James Gordon, 
the nurse^man of Mile Pud, who corre- 
sponded with Linnaeus), * Indigenous Botany 
... the result of several Botanical Excur- 
sions chiefiy in Kent, Middlesex, and the ad- 
jacent Counties in 1790, 1791, and 1708,’ 
vol. i. (all issued), 1793, 8 vo. 

[Hilt, of English Gardening, by G. W. John- 
son, ) 829, p 232 , Records of the Miller Hospital^ 
Greenwich, by John Poland, FB.0.S (in the 
press) , Biog Index of . . . Botanists, by J.Bntten 
and G. 8. Bulger, 1898.] G. 8. B. 

MILNE, Sib DAVID (1763-1846), ad- 
miral, son of David Milne, merchant of Edm- 
burgh, and of Susan, daughter of Mr. Yemor 
of Musselburgh, was bom in Edinbi^h on 
25 May 1763. He entered the navy in May 
1 779, on board the Canada,with Captain Hugh 
Dalrympl^ and continuiz^ in the same ship 
with Sir (ieorge Collier Jjq.v.] and Captain 
William Cornwallis [q. v.jj was present at the 
second relief of Gibraltar, at the capture of the 
Spanish frigate Leocadia, at the operations at 
St. Kitts in January 1782, in the actions off 
Dominica on 9 and 12 April 1782, and in the 
disastrous hurricane of 16-17 Sept. 1782. On 
arriving in England he was appointed to the 
Elizabeth of 74 guns ; but she was paid off at 
the peace ; and Milne, having no prospect of 
further employment entered the merchant 
service, apparently in the East India trade, 
and continued in it until the outbreak of the 
war in 1798, when he Joined the Boyne, 
going out to the West Indies with the fii^ 
of £& John Jervis. On 18 Jan. 1794 Jervis 
promoted him to be lieutenant of the Bl^he, 
m which, under the command of Captain Ro- 
bert Fanlknor be zepeatedW distin- 

gniaiied himself, and more e^ially In the 
celebrated capture of the Pique (6 Jan. 1796). 
Wbeiv afrera very severe aetm, the Pique 
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•truck, neither Aip had aboat that could float, 
and the prise was taken possession of Milne 
and ten seamen swimming to her. For his 
gfldlantry he was promoted to be commander 
ci the Injector sloop, 26 April 1765 ; and 
on 2 Oct. 1795 he was posted to the Matilda 
frigate in reward for his service as superin- 
tendent of transports, an office he contmued 
to hold while the Matilda cruised under the 
command of her first lieutenant. 

In January 1796 he was appointed, at his 
own request, to the Pique, * the frigate he 
had so materially contributed to capture* 
^O'Bybne), and being stationed at Demerara 
for the protection of trade, the governor for- 
warded to him on 16 July a memorial from 
the resident merchants, to the effect that 
the admiral had promised them a convov to 
Bt. Kitts by 15 July; that if their snips 
waited longer, thev would miss the convoy 
to England ; and tmit if they sailed without 
convoy they would forfeit their insurance. 
Under these circumstances, Milne consented 
to take them to St. Kitts; and arriving there 
too late for the convoy to England, on the 
further representation of the masters of the 
vessels, he took char^ of them for the voyage 
home, anchoring at opithead on 10 Oct. On 
the llth he wrote to the admiralty, explain- 
ing his reasons, and enclosing copies of the 
correspondence with the governor and mer- 
chants of Demerara {Captavn£ Letters, M. 
1796). His conduct, under the exceptional 
circumstances, was approved, and the Pique 
was attached to the Ohannel fleet. She was 
thus involved in the mutinies at Spithead 
in 1797, and when these were happOy sup- 
pressed, was actively employed on the coast 
of France. On 29 June 1798, in company 
with the Jason and Mermaid frigates, she 
fell in, near the Penmarks, on the south coast 
of Brittai^, with the French 4Q-gun frigate 
Seine, and brought her to action sufferinff^ 
verely before the Jason could come up. %e 
three all TOt aground, and after an obstinate 
fiffht the Seine surrendered as the Mermaid 
also drew near. The Jason and Seine were 
a^rwards floated off, but the Pique, being 
bilged, was abandoned and burnt. Milne, 
with her other officers and men, brought the 
Seine to England, and was appointed to oom- 
mand her, on her oeing bousmt into the £i^ 
lish navy f Jama, ii. 247 ; Tnouia, UL 187). 

In Ootobtt 1799 he went on Uie west 
coast of Africa, whence, some months later, 
he convoyed the trade to the West Indies. 
In August 1800 he was cruising in the Mona 
passage, and on the morning of the 20th 
sighted the fVench frigate Vengeance, aship 
of the samesise and Imue as Seine. 
Vengeance was under orden to make the 


best of her way to France, and endeavoured 
to avoid her enemy. It was thus dose on 
midnight before Mime succeeded in bringing 
her to action. Twice the combatants sepa- 
rated to repair damages; t'mce the fight 
was renewed ; and it was not till near deven 
o'clock the next forenoon, 21 Aug., that the 
Vengeance— dismasted and sinking — hailed 
to say that she surrendered. It was one of 
the very few frigate actions fought fairly to 
an end without any interruption from out- 
side ; and from the equality of the parties, is 
aptly pronounced by James to have been * as 
pretty a frigate match as any fought during 
the war * (James, iii. 23 ; Tboude, iii. 216 ; 
Chbvalibb, iii. 25). But Milne received no 
reward. He continued to command the Seine 
in the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico till 
the peace, when he took her to England hnd 
paidner off, April 1602. He was reappointed 
to her in April 1803 ; but three months later, 
21 July, she was wrecked on a sandbank 
near the Texel, owing to the ignorance of the 
pilots, who were cashiered by sentence of the 
court martial, which honourably acquitted 
Milne. He was then for several years in 
charge of the Forth district of Sea Fencibles. 
In 1811-12 he commanded the Imp6tueux 
off Cherbourg and on the Lisbon station. He 
was 1 hen appointed to theDublin, from which 
he was moved into the Venerable. This ship 
was reported to be one of the dullest sailers 
in the service, but by a rea^ustment of her 
stowage she became, under his command, one 
of the fastest. Milne afterwards commanded 
the Bulwark on the coast of North America, 
returning to England as a passenger on board 
the Loire frigate in November, on the news of 
his promotion to flag-rank on 4 June 1814. 

In May 1816 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief on the North American sta- 
tion, with his flag in the Leander, but his 
sailing was delayed to permit of his going as 
second in command under Lord Exmouth 
in the expedition agiunst Algiers [see Pel- 
lew, Edwabd, Viscount ExmouthI. For 
this purnos^ he hoisted his flag in the Im- 
pregnable ox 98 guns, and in her took a ve^ 
prominent part in the action of 27 Aug. 1816, 
m which Impregnable received 233 shot 
in her hull, nuiny ofthem between wind and 
water, and sustained a loss in men of fifty 
killed and 160 wounded. It was a curious 
eoinoidenoe that the ship which, after the 
Impregnable, suffered most severely was the 
Leander, commanded by Captain Chatham, 
Milne’s old first lieutenant in theSeine. The 
loss of the two together in killed was more 
then half of the total loss sustained by the 
English fleet. For his serviees on this oo- 
cssion Milne was nominated a 1LO.B., 
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19 Sept. 1816, and was peirmitted to accept ! 
and wear the orders of Wilhelm of the 
Netherlands and Saint Jannarius of Naples, j 
The city of London presented him with its 
freedom and a sword ; and as a personal ac- 
knowledgment Lord Exmouth gaye him a 
gold snuff-box. 

In the ‘following year Milne went out to 
his command in North American waters, re- 
turning to England in the summer of 1819. 
In 1820 he was elected member of parlia- 
ment for Berwick. He was made vi^ad- 
miral on 27 May 1825, G.C.B. 4 July 1840, 
admiral 23 Nov. 1841. From April 1842 to 
April 1845 he was commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth, with his flag in the Caledonia. 
On his way to Scotland after completing this 
service, he died onboard the Clarence, packet- 
stehmer from London to Granton, 6 May 
1845. A portrait by Sir Henry Raeburn, in 
the uniform of a rear-admiral, painted in 
1819, is in the possession of the family ; a copy, 
by G. F. Clarke, is in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich, to which it was presented by 
Milne’s sons. 

Milne was twice married : first, in 1804, 
to Grace, daughter of Sir Alexander Purves, 
bart.; and secondly, in 1819, to Agnes, 
daughter of George Stephen of the island of 
Grenada. By the first marriage he had two 
sons. The younmr son, admiral of the fleet 
Sir Alexander Milne, bart., is noticed in 
the Supplement. The elder, Davh) Milne- 
Home (1805-1890), was one of the founders, 
and for many years chairman of the council of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society. It was 
he who, in 1877, first urged * the singular ad- | 
vantages of Ben Nevis for a high-level obser- 
vatoiy ,’ and it was largely through his energy 
and influence that the proposal was carried 
into efiect in 1883 {Report qf the Council 
qf the Scottieh Met, Soo,, 26 March 1891). 

[Informatiou from Sir Alexander Milne; 
0'£yme*B Nav. Biog. Diet ; Marshall’s Roy. 
Nav. Biog. ii (voL i. pt ii.) 681 ; Naval Chx^ 
aide, xxxvi. 368; James’s Naval History (edit 
of 1 860) ; Tronde’s Batailles navales de la France; 
Cbevali^s Hist de la Marine fnui9aise ; Foffter’s 
Baronetage.] J. E. L. 

MILNR JOSHUA (1776-1861), actuary, 
bom in 1776, was appe^ted actuary to the 
Sun Life Assurance Smetjon 16 June 1810. 
His peat knowledm of matbematioi well 

S ualined him for the reconstruction of the 
ife tables then in use, which were baaed upon 
the table deduced by Dr. Richard Price fi^ 
the burial registers (1786-80) of All SainW 
Ghurchf Nonhainp^ Milne took as the 
hade of hie calenlstioiie the Cerlisle bille of 
mortality, whi^ had been piepered Dr. 
John Hsyahem, and after a tnig correspond- 


ence (12 Sept. 1812 — 14 June 1814) with 
Heysham he published his famous work, * A 
Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities and 
Assurances on Lives and SurvivorsM]^; on 
the Construction of Tables of Mortality ; and 
on the Probabilities and Expectations ofLife,’ 
Ae., London, 1816, 2 vols. 8vo. The result 
was a revolution in actuarial science. Milne’s 
table, which, considering the narrow data 
from which he had to work, was remarkably 
accurate, was veiy generally adopted by in- 
surance societies, and subsequent writers have 
been greatly indebted to his investigations. 

Milne was the first to compute with accu- 
racy, though with unnecessary complexity, 
the value of fines, and his notation for the 

afterwards adopted by ^iUi^stus &e Morgan 
in his * Essay on )rtobabi)ities * His book may 
still be read with profit.^ Milne ooiild never 
be induced to revise his algebraical calcula- 
tions, although they to lome extent marred 
^ their commexity the usefulness of his work, 
lie gave evidence before the select committee 
on the laws respecting friendly societies (1826 
and 1827), but long before his death he ap- 
pears to have abandoned the subject witn 
which his name is identified. ^ I am far from 
taking an interest now,’ he wrote to Augus- 
tus De Morgan (May 1839), * in mvestiga- 
tions of the values of life contingencies. I 
have long since had too much of that, and 
been desirous of prosecuting inquiries into 
the phenomena of nature, wnich 1 have al- 
ways regarded with intense interest.’ He had 
an * unusually minut'e ’ knowledge of natural 
history, and is said to have possessed one of 
the b^ botanical libraries in London. He 
resigned his position in the Sun Life Ofiice, 
owing to growing weakness, on 19 Deo. 1843, 
and died at Upper Clapton on 4 Jan. 1861. 

In addition to the work mentioned above he 
contributed to the * EncyolopmdiaBritannica,’ 
4th edit., artidee on * Annuities,’ ' Bills of Mor- 
tality,’ and 'Law of Mortality.’ The last was 
repnnted in 1827 (Report ftiem the Select 
Committee on the Lame rupecUng Friendly 
SodetioBf 1827, App. G 8), tt^ther with a 
valuable statement on the Carlisle and North- 
ampton tables of mortality (ib. App. B). The 
Canisle table was largely eupeneoed by that 
|ublislwd by the Inratnta of Actuaries in 

[Gent Mag. 1861, f. 81i; EngL qjcL 1868 
hr. 861 ; Assumnes Msg. xhr. 80 ; Report • . . 
ivepeetiiig Friendly SodeUee, 1826, p. 66, and 
1887, pp. 28, 84; De Mbigso’e Esmy on 
bahaitte^ x, xi, 187, Appeidix, ^ av; faifoma- 
tktt kiiidly given Iw Hasrie a L. toDdmu,iiq., 
ef the Snn Life Oflee; Mibi^ aomepemisBei 
with Hsysham in H. Lonsdale’s Lifo of John 
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Hejsham, London, 1870. Namerous comments, 
dEC.,011 hUwork will be found in the Assunnce 
2£ag. and Statistical Journal.] W. A. S. H. 

MUiNE, WILLIAM (1786-1822), mis- 
uonaiy, was bom in 1786, in the parish of 
Einnethmont, Aberdeenshire, and employed 


in his early years as a shephei^ At the age 
of twenty he resolved to become a missionary, 
and passing through the regular course of 
studies at the college of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at G^port, he was ordained 
there in 1812. In September he sailed for 
the east, arriving at Macao in July 1818. An 
order from the Portuguese governor com- 
pelled him to leave the settlement, and Milne 
proceeded in a small boat to Canton, where 
he was joined by his colleague. Robert Mor- 
rison [q. V.] Shortly afterwaros Milne made 
a years tour through the Malay Archipelago. 
Settling down at Malacca he mastered me 
Chinese language, opened a school for Chinese 
converts, and set up a printing-press, from 
which was issued the * Chinese Gleaner.* He 
also translated portions of the Old Testament 
into Chinese, and became principal of an 
Anglo-Chinese College, which he was mainly 
instrumental in founding at Malacca. In 
1818 he received the degree of D.D. from 
Glasgow University, and in 1822 his health 
failea, and he went on a visit to Singapore 
and Penang, but died on 27 May, four days 
after his return to Malacca. Milne married 
in 1812 a daughter of Charles Gowrie of 
Aberdeen, who predeceased him in 1819. 

Milne was author of : 1. ^The Sacred 
Edict,’ London, 1817, *8vo. 2. ^A Retro- 
spect of the First Ten Years of the Protes- 
tant Mission to China,’ Malacca, 1820, Svo. 
8. * Some Account of a Secret Association,’ 
a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society 


by the Rev. Robert Morrison, 6 Feb. 1826. 
One of his sons, William Chablbs Milne 

S 1816-1668), missionary to China, ordained 
0 Jiily^ and appointed to Canton, sailed on 
28 July 1887, arriving on 18 Dec. at Macao, 
where he assisted until 1842 in the Morrison 
Education Society’s House. Proceeding via 
Ohusan, Tinghae, Ningpo, and Canton, he ar- 
rived at Hongkong in August 1848, and was 
nominated ww Dr. Medhurst [q. v.] to com- 
mence a station at Shanghai in 1644 Milne 
visited England, but, returning to China in 
1846, he serm on the Translation Committee, 
part of whose work he subsMuently attacked, 
in 1862 he again visited^ England, and ter- 
minated his connection with the London Mis- 
uonary Society. He afterwards went back 
to Ohma as an interpreter under the British 
government, became assistant Chinese aeere- 
texyto the Imtion at Pekin, and died there 
en 16 May 1868. Milne married Frances 


Williamina, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Beau- 
mont. He was author of: 1. ‘Life in China,* 
1868. 2. ‘ Critical Remarks on Dr. Medhurst’s 
Version of the First Chapter of St. John,’ and 
contributed to the ‘ Edmburgh Review,’ of 
October 1866, an ‘ Account of the Political 
Disturbances in China.’ 

[Works in Brit. Museum Library; Memoir 
by the Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D. ; Life and 
Opinions of Rev. William Milne, by Robert 
Pnillip : Memoir in the Christian Library, vol. i.; 
Gent. Mag. 1822, ii. 649, 1863, ii. 381 ; Irving’s 
Eminent Scotsmen; information supplied by the 
Rev. G. Cousins.] A. F. P. 

MILNER. [See also Millneb.] 

MILNER, ISAAC (1760-1820), mathe- 
matician and divine, was bom at Leeds on 
11 Jan. 1760. His education began at \he 

f rammar school, but on the sudden death of 
is father, who had been unsuccessful in 
business, he was taken away when only ten 
years old, and set to earn his livelihood as a 
weaver. He followed this trade until his 
eldest brother, Joseph [q. v.], who had been 
sent to Cambridge by the kindness of friends, 
had taken his degree, and obtained the master- 
ship of the grammar school at Hull. As soon 
as he was established there he appointed Isaac 
his usher (1768). It is said that the friend 
whom he sent to make inquiries as to his 
brother’s fitness for the post found him at 
his loom with Tacitus and a Greek author 
by his side. It seems certain that he had 
obtained considerable knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics before he went to 
Hull, and that while there he became, as he 
said himself, ‘ a tolerably good classic, and 
acquainted with six books of Euclid’ (Life, 
p. 628). In 177G Joseph Milner found means 
to enter him as a sizar at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. The brothers came up together 
on foot, with occasional lifts in a wagon 
(•6.0.128). 

Milner found the menial duties then in- 
cumbent on sizars so distasteful, that when 
reproved for upsetting a tureen of so^, he 
exclaimed^ ‘W^en I get into power Twill 
abolish this nuisance’ (which Im did). He 
refused to sign a petition against subscrip- 
tion to the TJ^y-nine Articles ; and, when 
keeping the ‘ opponency,’ then reouired of all 
oanmdates for the B JL degree, ne used an 
argument so ingenious as to pussle even the 
moderator, who said, ‘ Domine opponens, ar- 
mimentum sane novum et difficile, neo pudet 
mteii meipsum nodum solvere non posse* 
(t6. p. 8). Hard reading oombined with his 
natural talents secured for him the first niece 
in the mihematioal tripos of 1774, ana en- 
abled him to outstrip his oompetitfia BO com- 
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pletelj that the moderatoTg wrote the word 
InoomparahtliB after his name. Lihe many 
men who have taken high degrees, he was so 
dissatisfied with his own performance that he 
thought he had completely failed (tft. p. 70^. 
He also obtained the first Smith's prize. Me 
Was ordained deacon in 1776; became fellow 
of his college in 1776 ; and tutor and priest 
m 1777. In 1778 he was presented by his col- 
lege to the rectory of St. Botolph, Cambridge, 
wmch he held till 1792. In 1760 and 1783 
he was moderator. His reputation as an 
examiner stood very high m the university, 
and for many years he was constantly ap- 
ealed to to settle disputed questions about 
rackets. His method of examination was 
peculiar. His keen sense of humour led him 
to ^ joke over failures, especially those of 
stupid men, whom he called * sooty fellows,' 
and when he had such to examine he would 
shout to the moderator in a voice which 
could be heard from one end of the senate 
house to the other, *ln rebus fuligmos^ 
versatus sum’ (Gnmnyo, RemmiscenctB^ L 
68). When he examined viva voce he inter- 
spersed his questions with anecdoten and ir- 
relevant remarks. In spite of this habit, 
however, he had a wonderful instinct for 
discovering the best men. 

In 1776, while still B.A., Milner was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society, and sub- 
sequently contributed four papers to the ' Phi- 
losophical Transactions.' But before long he 
gave up mathematics, and turned his at- 
tention to other subjects. He had a strong 
natural taste for practical mechanics, and is 
said to have constructed a sundial when only 
eight years old. After taking his degree he 
studied chemistry in Professor Watson's leo- 
ture room, and in 1762 lectured on it as 
deputy for Professor Pennington. In the fol- 
lowing year, upon the university’s acceptance 
of the professorship of natural philosophy 
founded by Richard Jackson [q. v.], he became 
the first proiessor. He took neat pains with 
his lectures, working indeed so hard at the 
preparation of them as to injure his health, 
and those on chemistry are said to have been 
excellent. He corresponded with several 
scientific men, but his name is not associated 
with any important disooveiy. His lectures 
on natiim philosophy, whi^ he delivered 
alternately with those on chemistry, are de- 
scribed as amusing rather than instructive 
(t6. i. 236). It would seem that he could 
not divest himself of his love of burlesque, 
even in the lectnre-foom. Notwithstanaing 
these defects I^fessor WQltam Smyth [a. v. J 
thought him * a very capital lecturer,' aading 
that ^what with him and his Qennan as- 
sistant, Hoilmaan» the audienoe was always 


in a high state of interest and entertainment * 

(2^«, p. 82). 

The dose friendship with William Wilber- 
foice [a. v.l which lasted during Milner’s 
whole life, began at Scarborou^ in 1784, 
when Wilberforce asked him to ne his com- 
p^ion in an expedition to the south of France. 
They left England in October 1784, and were 
absent for about a year, with the exception of a 
fewmonthsintheepringofl786. Wiibmforoe 
savs of Milner, at the begmning of their re- 
sidence at Nice, that his 'rehgiouSprmciples 
were in theory much the same as in later 
life, yet they mid at this time little practical 
effect on his conduct. He was free from 
any taint of vice, but not more attentive than 
others to religion ; he appeared m all respite 
like an ordinary ^an m the world, mixing 
like myself m ah comusiues, and joining as 
readily as ethers in toe prevalent Sunday 
parties' (Life <f WUberforoe^ i. 76). In the 
latter pi^ of their tour, however, Wilber- 
force and Mdner read the New Testament 
together in the orinnd Ghreek,ai>d debated on 
the doctrines whicn it teaches. In those con- 
versations the foundation was undoubtedly 
laid of the great change which about this 
time took place in Wilberforce’s convictions. 

In 1786 Milner proceeded to the degree of 
bachelor m divmity. His 'act' exoiM the 
greatest mtereBt,on account not of his talents 
only, but of those of his opponent, William 
Coulthurst, of Sidney Sussex College, who had 
been specially selected to ensure an effective 
contest. Professor W atson, who presided as 
regius professor of divinity, paid them the 
compliment of saying, * non necesse est de- 
Bcendere in arenam, arcades enim ambo estis ’ 
The su^ect, St. Paul’s teaching on faith and 
works, IS said to have been handled by the 
disputants with a wonderful combination of 
knowledge, eloouence, and ingenuity, long 
remembmd m tne university, and referred to 
asalypeot whatadivmity 'act'oughttobe. 

In 1788, on the death of Dr. Plumptre, 
Milner was elected president of Queens’ Col- 
lege. He set to work at once, with charac- 
teristic energy, to change the tone of the 
college, to increase its important as a place 
of eaucation, and at the same time to make 
it a centre for the spread of those evangelical 
opinions of which ne was recognised as one 
of the principal promoters in the universi^. 
The tutorship was, by custom, in the gift of 
the president, and Ilfilner, in order to effect 
the latter object, deliberately rqecteA as he 
himself admits (Xife, p. 243), several ndlows 
who were intellectuafly well fitted for the 
offio^ because he thought them ^ Jacobites 
and tnfid^’ and sought elsewlm lor men 
whose opinions were identical with his own* 
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Those be forced the society to elect to fol- 
lowups. His proceedings excited consider- 
able opposition at first, but gradually the. 
iodety submitted, and to the last he ruled 
over the collie with a despotism that was 
rarely called in question. Nor was he un- 
popular. The numbers steadily increased, 
and though sneered at as ‘ a nursery of evan- 
^lical neophytes,* Queens’ College stood 
fourth on the list of Cambridge c^eges in 
1814. 

In December 1791 Milner was presented to 
the deanery of Carlisle. He owed thi^refer- 
ment to the active friendship of Dr. lliomas 
Fretyman, afterwards Tomline [q. v.], bishop 
of Lincoln, who had been Pitt’s tutor. In 
conseauence of his university duties he was 
installed by proxy —a beginning which might 
have been regarded as typical of his whole 
career as dean, for during his twenty-nine 
years of office he never, except once towards 
the close of his life, resided at Carlisle for 
more than three or four months in each year. 
He made a point of presiding at the annual 
chapter. He preachea frequently in the cathe- 
dral, and energetically supported all measures 
for moral and material improvement, but this 
was all (Ztfej p. 101). 

Milner resigned the Jacksonian professor- 
ship in 1702, and thenceforward gave up 
chemistry, and science in general, except as 
an amusement. To the end of his life he was, 
however, continually inventing something — 
as for instance a lamp or a water-clock— in 
the workshop fitted up for his private use in 
Queens’ Lodge. He was also a member of 
the board of longitude. But after his election 
to the headship of his college he became daily 
more and more immersed in, and devoted to, 
university affairs. In November 1792 he was 
elected vice-chancellor. His year of office 
was rendered memorable by the trial in the 
vice-chancellor's court of the Rev. William 
Frond [q. v.] for publishing * Peace and 
Union,’ a tract recommending both political 
and religious reforms. Frend announced him- 
self a unitarian^and objected to various parts 
of the liturgy. But the prosecution was poli- 
tical rather than religious. Mr. Gunning, 
who was present at the trial, says that * it was 
apparent irom the first that the vioe-dianoellor 
was determined to convict ’ ( iZeinmMosnoM, 
L272). Milner hated what he called* Jacobi- 
nical and heterodox principle8,’and had, more- 
over, penonal reasons for exhibiting himself 
as the aaaertor of law and order at this parti- 
cular time. He was ambitious, and the piece 
of pieferment that he moat ardently coveted 
waathemastenhipof T^tyOoll^ This 
is evident from a remarkable letter to WiL 
baifrioe, dated Ifi May 1796 p. 


in which he admits that he * should not have 
been sorry to have been their master’ in 
1789, when Dr. Postlethwaite was appointed. 
In 1798 the office was again vacimt, and the 
letter was written in the hope of influencing 
Pitt in the choice of a successor. In the 
course of it thb sentence occurs : * 1 don’t 
believe Pitt was ever aware of how much 
consequence the expulsion of Frend was. 
It was the ruin of the Jacobinical party as 
a university thing, so that that paz^ is al- 
most entirely confined to Trinity dollege.’ 
Then, after discussing various claimants, he 
adds: * When I say tW in all 1 have said, I 
have, on this occasion, whatever I might 
have had formerly, no respect to myself, I 
am sure you will believe me.’ Wilberforce 
m^ have believed his correspondent, but |t is 
difficult for posterity to be equally credulous. 

In November 1797 Milner lost his elder 
brother, Joseph. The grateful affection 
with which he had always regarded him is 
one of the most pleasing traits in his cha- 
racter. During the rest of his life his best 
efforts were directed to preserve his brother’s 
memory. He edited, with additions, the 
volumes of his * History of the Church of 
Christ’ which had already appeared, and 
continued it to 1630. He prided himself 
greatly on the importance assigned to Luther, 
and on his character as there set forth ; but 
the writer’s iraorance of German, and his re- 
ligious prejudices, must throw doubt on the 
accuracy of his statements. In connection 
with this work he was led into a controversy 
with Dr. Thomas Haweis [q. v.] 

In 1798 Milner was elected Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathematics, a post which he held 
till his death. He delivered no lectures, but 
performed the other duties, such as examin- 
mg for the Smith’a prizes, very efficiently. 

The remainder ofMilner's life was appor- 
tioned, with undeviating regularity, between 
Cambridge and Carlisle. In 1809-10 he was 
again vice-chancellor, and in 1813 he had a 
brisk controvert with Dr. Herbert Marsh 
[a. V.] on the Bible Society. Marsh had 
aadr oMo d the senate on the impropriety of 
circulating the Bible without the prayer- 
book, and of allowing an auxiliat bramm of 
the society to establish itself at Oambridge. 
Milner hid spoken (12 Dec. 1811), at uia 
meeting callra to establish the auxiliary 
branch: and subsequently elaborated a vo- 
lume of * Strictures on some of the Publica- 
tions of the Bev. Herbert Marsh,’ in which 
he tiavessed ahnost the whole his life and 
writiBgB. Marsh replied, and his antagunist 
did not venture to enter the lists wxu him 
again. 

Milner was fond of deseriUng himedf 
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as an invalid, and towards the end of hia | 
life rarely quitted hia lodge. In the spring 
of 1820, while on a visit to Wilberforce at 
Kensington Gore, he had a more than usually 
severe attack. No danger was at first ap- 
prehended, but he grew nadually weaker, 
ahd passed away peacefu^ 1 April 1820. 
He was buried in Queens’ College Chapcd. 

In person Milner was tall, with a firame 
that indicated great bodily strength, and 
regular features. In old age he became ex- 
cessively corpulent. He was constitution- 
ally gay; and his religious views, though 
they made him disapprove of amusements of 
various kinds, did not impose upon him 
gravity in society. He was Hhe life of 
the party’ {I4fe^ p. 829), and if the official 
dinners wmch, as vice-chancellor, he gave 
on* Sunday before the afternoon service at 
St. Mary’s were very merry, his private 
parties were uproarious (GumnNG, 
cerucetf i. 246). Sir James Stephen, who 
knew him well, says of his conversation: 

* He had looked into innumerable books, had 
dipped into most subjecti^ whether of vulgar 
or of learned inquiry, and talk^ with shrewd- 
ness, animation, and intrepidity on them all. 
Whatever the company or whatever the 
theme, his sonorous voice predominated over 
all other voices, even as his lofty stature, 
vast girth, and superincumbent wig, defiea 
all competitors.’ He was a popular and 
effective preacher, and when he occupied the 
pulpit at Carlisle, * you n^ht walk on the 
heads of the people’ {Life, p. 116). His 
thirst for knowledge promptea him to dis- 
course afiably with anyboay from whom he 
could extract information or amusement. In 
charity he was profusely generous, and oon- 
tributM annually to the distressed poor of 
Leeds. He delighted in the society of youi^ 
people, and spa^ no pains to make their 
time with him amosing. In politics he was 
a staunch tory, and an equally staunch sup- 
porter of the established chiuch as a state 
mstitution. His friendship with Wilber- 
foroe made him an abolitionist^ but he neply 
quarrelled with him over catholic emancipa- 
tion. There is a portrait in oils of Milner by 
Opie^ in the dining-room of Queens’ CoU^ 
Lodge, and a seocm, by an unknown artist, 
in the oombination-TOom. He was also drawn 
in cha^ by the Rev. Thomss Kerrich [q. v.l 
in 1810. 

He wrote: 1. ^Reflections on the Com- 
municationof Motion by Impactand Gravity,’ 
26Feb.l77d,<Fhil.Trans.’1^844. 2.’0it 
servationson the limitsof AlgebraicalEqna- 
tions,’ 26 Feb. 1777,0. p.W. K^Onthe 
Pteoesskm of the Equinoxes mdnoed by 
the Son’s Aitnetiaa/ 24 Jane 177(^ sk 


Ixix. 606. 4. * A Plan of aCourse of Chemi- 
cal Lectures,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1784. 6. * A 
Plan of a Course of Experimental Lectures 
Introductory to the Study of Ohemistxv and 
other Branches of Nature Philosqihy,’ 8vo, 
Cambridge, nA. 6. ’ A Plan of a Course of 
Chemical Lectures,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1788. 
7. ’ On the Production of Nitrous Acid and 
Nitrous Air,’ 2 July 1789, ’PhiL Trans.’ 
Ixxix. 300. 8. * Animadversions on Dr. 
Haweis’s Impartial and Succinct History 
of the Church of Christ ; being the Preface to 
the 2nd edition of vol. L of the late Rev. 
Jos. Milner’s History oi the Church of 
Christ,’ 8vo, Cambrid^, 1800. 0. * Further 
^imadversions on I&. Haweis’s Misquota- 
tions and MisrepresentatiDns of the Rev. Mr. 
Milner’s History of the Chm*ch of dmist,’ 
8vo, Cambridge. VOl. 10. ’ An Account of 
the Life and CharactsV of the late Rev. 
Joseph Milner,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1801. 11. The 
same, enlarged and corrected, 2nd edit. 8vo, 
Cambridge, 1802. 12. * Strictures on some 
of the Publications of the Rev. Herbert 
Marsh,’ 8vo, London, 1818. 18. * The His- 
tory of the Church of Christ, by the late 
Rev. Jos. Milner, A.M., with Additions and 
Corrections by the Rev. I. Milner, D.D.,’ 
8vo, London, 1816. 14. 'Sermons by the 
late Jos. Milner. Edited by I. Milner,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1820. 16. 'An Emy on 

Human Liberty, by the late I. Milner,^ 8vo, 
London, 1824. 

[Life of Isaac Milner, D.D., by bis nieoe 
Mary Milner, 8ro, London, 1842; Essays in 
Eceleeiastieal Biography, bySir James Stephen, 
1849, ii. 858>67 ; life of wilberforee, passiin, 
see index; Gunning’s Reminiscences, 1866, i. 
83-6, 234-^1, 266-84; the Missionary Seere- 
tariat of Henry Venn, by W. Kni^t, 1880, 
p.l0.] J. W. G-x. 


MILNER, JAMES (d. 1721), merchant 
of London, was extenaiveW engaged in the 
trade with Portugal, and his commercial 
transactions with uiat country enabled him 
to render great service to the government in 
the remittance of money abroad. During 
the controversy on the eighth and ninto 
clauses of the commercial trmty with France 
(1718) he contributed to the 'British Mer- 
chant’ several artides on the 'Methuen 
Treaty and the Trade with Portugal,’ in 
which he combated the arguments aovanoed 
by Defoe in the ' MercaSor.’ He was re- 
turned to parliament for the borough of 
Minehead 11 April 1717,and ho voted 
for the repeal of the acts to prevent ooen* 
sionsl eonlbiinky in Jsnniiy 1718-19. Hi 
died on 24 Nov. 1721. 

Milner’s irtides on the trade with PoftiH 
gal, which had flnt iqppeaied in I7U-14 
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were Tmublished, under the editorship of 
Oharlee Kinff [q. v. J, in the * British Merchant/ 
Londoni 1721, 8vo (i. 206-22, iii. 8-92), but 
there is no evidence to show to what extent 
he was aided by other writers in the same 
work. He also published ^ Three Letters 
relating^ to the South Sea Company and the 
Bank/ &c., London, 1720, 8vo, in which he 
foretold the disastrous results of the South 
Sea scheme. 

FThe British Merchant, 1 721, i. xiv ; Boyer's 
Political State of Great Britain, zx. 411, xxii. 
548 ; Guide to the Electors of Great Britain, 
1722, p. 12; Return of Members of Parlia- 
ment, pt. ii. p. 43 ; Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
c. 104, cxii. 40, cxxi 12, cxxx. 17, cxl. 16, cxUi. 
23, clvi. 3, 0, clxx. 3.] W. A. S. H. 

MILNER, JOHN (1028-1702), nonjurinff 
minister, second son of John Milner and 
Mary, daughter of Gilbert Ramsden, was 
bom at Skircoat, in the parish of Halifax, 
and was baptised 10 Feb. 1627-8. He was 
educated at the Halifax nammar school 
and entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
21 June 1642. He probably left without a 
degree before the parliamentary visitation of 
the university. Returning to Halifax he 
made the acquaintance of John Lake [q. v.], 
subseouently bishop of Chichester, whose ^ 
sister ne seems to have married. Milner was 
probably with Lake at Oldham in 1651. He 
IS stated to have been curate of Middleton, 
but the Middleton registers contain no men- 
tion of him. In the accounts of the quarrel 
between Ldce and the presbyterian classis of 
the neighbourhood, a John Milner is styled 
*of Chadderton,’ near Oldham, where a 
schoolmaster of that name is known to have 
been appointed in August 1641. Lake’s 
friend was preaching at Oldham as late as 
1664. Milner is said to have subsequently 
returned to Halifax, and at the Restoration 
was given the curacy of Beeston in the 
parish of Halifax bv Lake, who had then be- 
come vicar of Leeds. In 1662 he obtained 
the degree of B.1). at Cambridge by royal 
letters. His petition for his degree states 
that he had bera deprived of a gem benefice 
during the rebellion. In the same year he 
was iwe minister of St. John’s, Leeiu, was 
inducted vicar of Leeds 4 Aug. 1678, and 
elected pr6bendar|r of Ripon 29 March 1681. 

On the revolution of 1688 he joined the 
noiynrors, was deprived of all ms defer- 
ments, and retirea to St. John’s College, 
Oambridge, where he lived in comparative 
ease and much respected. He died i6 Feb. 
1702, and was buried in the oollege chapel 
on 19 Feb. with great stote. He had a good 
reputation for skill in Eastern languases, but 
was etoeedingly modest. His only son, 


Thomas, vicar of Bexhill, Sussex, proved a 
great b^efactor to Magdalene College, Cam- 
Dri(^, under his will dated 6 Sept. 1721. 

Milner published: 1. ^Conjectanea in 
Isaiam ix. 1, item in Parallela quesdam Vete- 
ris ac Novi Testamenti in quibus Versionis 
LXX Interpretum . . . cum Textu Hebraeo 
conciliationem meditatur Author/ a work of 
considerable learning, dedicated to D. Du- 
ort, master of Magdalene College, Cam- 
ridge, and Dr. Costel, professor of Arabic 
there, London, 1678. 2. ^A Collection of 
the Church History of Palestine from the 
Birth of Christ to the Beginning of the 
Empire of Diocletian,’ London, 16^, 4to. 
8. ^A Short Dissertation concerning the 
Four Last Kings of J udah/ London, 1687 or 
1689, 4to, occasioned by Joseph Scaligfr’s 
^ Judicium de Thesi Chronologica.’ 4. * De 
Nethinim sive Nethinseis et de eis qui se 
Corban Deo nominabant disputatiuncma ad- 
versus Eugabinum, Card. Baronium,’ Cam- 
bridge, 16^), 4to. 6. * A Defence of Arch- 
bishop Usher against Dr. Cary and Dr. Isaac 
Vossius, . . . with an Introduction concern- 
ing the Uncertainty of Chronology,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1694, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Discourse of Con- 
science/ &c., London, 1697 or 1699, 8vo. 

7. * A View of the Dissertation upon the 
Epistles of Phalaris, Themistodes, &c., lately 
published by the Rev. Dr. Bentley, also of 
the Examination of that Dissertation by the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle,’ London, 1698, 8vo. 

8. ‘ A Brief Examination of Some Passages 
to the Chronological Fact of a Letter written 
to Dr. Sherlock m his Vindication, in a letter 
to a friend/ with * A Further Examination 
[of the above] in a second letter.’ 9. * An 
Account of Mr. Locke’s Religion out of his 
own Wntings/ &c. (charging Locke with 
Socinianism), London, 170^ 8vo. 10. ‘Anim- 
adveraiones upon M. Le Clerc’s Reflexions 
upon our Saviour and His Apostles,’ Cam- 
bridro, 1702, 8vo. Two anonymous pamphlets 
on Bishop John Lake’s * Dying Irofession, 
sometimes assimed to Milner, seem to be by 
Robert JenkmlQ* ▼*] They were published 
at London in 1690. 

Milner left in manuscript a translation in 
Latin of theTargum on the First and Second 
I Book of Chromcles, and other works on 
Scriptural chronology and current eedesias- 
tical controversies. 

[Watson’s Halifax ; Thoresb/s Vioaria Lso- 
disnsis; State Papers, October and November 
1661 ; Appendix lii. to Minutes of Manchester 
Olassis (Chetham Soe.); Oldham Local Notes 
and Queries ; Lists of the Probators of 1641-2 
(Hotose of Lord^ MSS.) ; Raines MSS. zmriL 
seq. (Ohetham Lihei^. Manchester); ¥Fil- 
foed’s J^orials; Wait% Bibl. Brit. ; Gndnati 
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CantabrigienBei ; information from Dr. John 
Peile, master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and rector of Middleton.] W. A. S. 

MILNER, JOHN, D.D. (1762-1826), 
bishop of Gastabala and yicar-apostolic of 
the western district of England, was bom 
in. London on 14 Oct. 1762. His father was 
a tailor, and the proper name of the family, 
which came originally from Lancashire, was 
Miller. He received his early education at 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, but was transferred 
in his thirteenth year to the school at Sedgley 
Park, Staffordshire. He left there in April 
1766 for the English College at Douay, where 
he was entered in August, on the recom* 
mendation of Bishop Ghalloner. In 1777 
he was ordained priest and returned to Eng« 
land, where he lahoured on the mission, first 
in London, without any separate charge, and 
afterwards at Winchester, where he was ap* 
pointed pastor of the catholic congregation 
in 1779. In 1781 he preached the funeral 
sermon of Bishop ChaUoner, and about the 
same time he toon lessons in elocution of the 
rhetorician and lexicographer, John Walker. 
He established at W inchester the Benedictine 
nuns who had fled from Brussels at the time 
of the French revolution. The handsome 
chapel erectedat Winchester in 1792, through 
his exertions, was the first example in Eng« 
land of an ecclesiastical edifice built in the 
Gothic style since the Reformation. Hehim« 
self sketched the design, which was carried 
out by John Carter (1748-1817) [q. v.l 
While at Winchester he ardently pursued 
antiquarian studies, and on the recommenda- 
tion of Richard Gough he was elected a fellow 
of the Society of Anticmaries in 1790. 

Between 1782 and 1791 various committees 
of English catholics (chiefly laymen) were 
formed for the purpose of promoting catholic 
emancipation (pee under Butleb, Chablbs, 
1760^1832], but their members also wished 
to substitute a regular hierarchy in lieu of 
vicare-apostolic. At the same time they 
showed an impatience of the pretensions of 
their ecclesiastical leaders, and their attitude 
seemed to touch the authority of the papal 
see itself. To all claims on the part of lay- 
men to interference in matters of religion 
Milner energetically opposed himself. When 
the Oatholic Committee in 1791 pushed for- 
ward apioposedBill for Oatholic Itolief, which 
embodM a form of the oath of allegiance al- 
rea^condemned by the three vicaiSFapOTto- 
lic, W alme^y, and Douglass, Milner 

acted as agent for the latter in weir opposi- 
tion to the measure, and visited Burke, r ox, 
Windham, Dundsj, Pi^ Wilberforce, and 
other members of pailiraent, to urge the 
prelates’ olgectioDS. His exertions were s«o> 


cessfoL The oath of the committee was re- 
jected, and the Catholic Relief Act, which 
was passed on 7 June 1791, contained the 
Irish oath of 1788. But the ‘ Catholic Com- 
mittee,’ reorganised as the ' Cisalpine Club’ 
in 1792, stiU carried on the old agitation, 
and was attacked by Milner. He thus grew 
to he regarded by his coreligionists as the 
champion of catholic orthodoxy. In his work 
entitled ^Democracy Detected/he openly pro- 
claimed his belief in the inerrancy of the holy 
see, and he frequently declared that he could 
not endure Gallican doctrines. 

On the death of Dr. Gregory Stimleton, 
Pope Pius VII, by brief dated 1 March 1808, 
appointed Milner bishop of Gastabala in par- 
ttbuSf and vicar-apostcUo of t le Midland dis- 
1 trict. He was consasoratf^d at St. Peter’s 
Chapel, WincVBter, on 22 •^ay 1803. After 
his consecration he llrent to Long Birch, a 
mansion on the Chillingtun estate that had 
been occupied by his episcopal predecessors, 
but in September 1804 he took up his resi- 
dence permanently in the town of Wolver- 
hampton. 

Much work which was political as well as 
ecclesiastical fell to Milner’s lot in those 
eventful times. The question whether the 
Englirii government should have a ^veto’ 
on the appointment of catholic bitiiops in 
the Unitea Kingdom was then in agitation. 
In May 1808 the ’Catholic Board ’ was formed 


lie emancipation on the lines adopted by the 
Catholic Committee. Milner, who at first had 
been disposed to think that a royal veto might 
be accepted by catholica, afterwards heoune 
its uncompromising opponent. His attitude 
led to his expulsion firom the Catholic Board 
and to his exclusion from a meeting of vioarn- 
apostolio held at Durham in October 1618. 
Milner meanwhile enjoyed the full confidence 
of the Irish prelates, and acted as their agent 
in London, where be was permit^ to reside 
when necessary under a papal dispensation, 
dated 11 April 1808. Milner twice visited 
Ireland in 1807-8. With the majority of the 
Irish prelates MUner now joinM the party 
catnolies who were steadfastly oppoaed 
to ai^ plan fin Roman catholie emaneipation 
whiw should recognise a right of veto in 
the Englitii government. After the rqjec- 
. tion of a bifi introduoed in 1818 tor the 
I settlement of the catholic one^on on the 
lines obnoxious to Milner ana his friend^ Sir 
! John Coxe Hipp isL^ [q. v.] pnionred from 
) Monsignor Qnarantottt,8eeietafjof the pro- 
pagan aa ,aieseriptdeelii rin g ’that the oiiho- 
Hct onghttoreoeiveand smbraoe with eentent 
and gratitude thelawpropoaedfor their enna- 
eipation.’ This document, when pohUihed 
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in England, oaiued alarm among tlie oppo- 
nenta of the veto, and the Irish bishops, at a 
meeting held at Ifaynooth on 25 May 1814, 
derated Dr. Daniel Murray [q. v.], coadjutor 
biuiop of Dublin, and Miuier to be their 
agents at Rome for procuring its reoalL At 
Rome M ilner remained for nearly nine months, 
and to Cardinal Litta he gave a written me- 
morial of his controversies with the * veto * 
party, led by Dr. Poynter and the Catholic 
jloard. He offered to resign his vicariate if he 
were deemed unworthy of the confidence of 
the holy see. At the same time Dr. Poynter 
defends himself in an ' Apologetical Epistle,’ 
but it was signified to Milner ^t his conduct 
was in the main approved by the pora and 
cardinals, though he was recommended to be 
more cautious and moderate. The opposi- 
tion of Milner and the Irish prelates to the 
veto was ultimately successful, and it was 
finally abandoned ra Peel when he intro- 
duced the Catholic Relief Act of 1829. 

Milner’s literary contributions to the * Or- 
thodox Journal ’ gave offence to some of his 
episcopal brethren, and the prefect of propa- 
ganda on 29 April 1820 directed him to ais- 
continaehis letters to that periodical, but Mil- 
ner continued to defend, in various books and 
pamphlets, the principles which he believed 
to bs essential to the welfare of the Roman 
cathoUe church. ^ In particular he warmly 
opposed two bills introduced into the House j 
of Commons by William Conyngham, after- 
wards lord Plunket [d. v.], one of which | 
was for the removal of the disqualifications 
of catholics, and the other for regulating the 
intercourse of the catholic clergy with I&me. 

Milner’s health began to break after he had 
attained the age of seventy. In 1624 he had 
two serious attacks of paialysis, and in 1825 
he received a coa^utor in the person of Dr. 
Thomas Walsh, who was consecrated at Wol- 
verhampton on 1 May, when Milner was 
thorouffhly reconciled to his former con- 
trovermd opponents, Bishops Poynter and 
OoUingridge, who assisted at the ceremony. 
Milner dim at Wolverhampton on 19 Apm 
182d, and was buried in the chuioh of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, where a memorial brass 
was placed, with a fuU-sise figure of the 
bishop in his episcopal robes. His fiftieth 
annivenaiT was celebrated 27 Aug. 1870 
at Wolverhampton, on which occasion two 
sermons were preached by the Rev. Thomas 
Ha^, S J. 

Milner was of middle stature, and was 
stoutly built. His complexion was florid : 
he bad basal eyes^ a wsll-fonned nose, and 
dark exprsssive eymowa (HxmEVBBtH, 2^ 
p. 281). His figuie was dignified and im* 
poaiiig. By bis ooreligionists be is generally 


regarded as the most iUustrious of the vicars- 
apostolic; and his successful efforts to pre- 
vent the Roman catholic church in the United 
Kingdom from becoming subject to state con- 
trol by means of the veto have been fully ac- 
knowledged. By Dr. (afterwards Oardinal) 
Newman he was styled the * English Atha- 
nasius.’ He was a divine of the ultramontane 
type, and detested all Gh,llican teaching. In 
discipline the rigidity of his theological train- 
ing overcame the indulgent kindness of his 
nature. In devotional matters he was the 
first to object to the cold and argumentative 
tone of the old-fashioned prayer-books, and 
in their ^ace he introduced devotions to the 
Sacred Heart and the Meditations of St. 
Teresa. His influence was shown by the 
conversions which in 1826 had become fre- 
quent in this country. After his death the 
devotional and liturgical changes introduced 
by him were carried out to their full de- 
velopment, and were made instrumental to 
the introduction of an Italian and Roman 
standard of tone and spirit among English 
catholics. 

Milner was a good archaeologist. His chief 
archaeological publication was: 'The History, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical, and Sury^ of the 
Antiquities of Winchester,’ 2 voU. Winches- 
ter, 1/98-1801, 4to ; 2nd edit, enlarged, 2vo1b. 
Winchester, 1809, 4to ; 8rd edit., with sup- 

f lement and memoir of the author, by F. U. 
lusenbeth, D.D., 2 vols. Winchester, 1839, 
8vo. Notwithstanding the Roman catholic 
bias of the author, this performance ' will 
always keep its place among the few standard 
works in English topognphy ’ (Lowndes, 
Bibl, Man, e£ Bohn, vi. 1554). The first 
edition must <fiaim the preference as regards 
quality of paper and typography. In connec- 
tion with this work Milner issued ' Letters 
to a Prebendary : being an Answer to Re- 
flexions on P^ry by the Rev. J. Sturges, 
LL.D,, with Remarks on the Opposition of 
Hoadlyism to the Doctrines of tne Chuit^ 
of England, and on various Publications oc- 
casioned by the late Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History of Winchester,’ Winchester, 1600, 
4to; rad edit, enlarged, Cork, 1802, 8vo; 
7th edit. London, 16^, 8vo : another edition, 
Derby, 1843, 16mo. The Rev» Robert Hoadly 
Ariie Published in 1799 'A Letter to the 
Rev. J . Milner, occasioned by his Aspersions 
[in his History of Winchester on the Me- 
mory and Writings of Bishop Hoadly.’ Mil- 
ner also publishiMi a ' Treatise on tbs Eocl^ 
aiastieal Arohiteetofe of England during the 
Middle AgM,* London, 18lf, 8vo ; 8rd edit. 
London, 1886, 8vo. 'Hie mcle on ' Gothie 
Aiobiteeture’ in Beas’a ^Clyelopadia’is by 
bia, and be wrote papan m cm ' AioIim- 
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lofflaVenmnerated in the* Gentleman’s Maoa- 
zine,’ 1826 , 11 . 180 ). 

Milner^s^ef theological publication 

TjI_. J -1 * — ^1^ A — 


was: 

* Tne juna ox iteiigious uontrore ray , in a 
friendly Oorrespondenoe between a Reugious 
Society of Protestants and a Roman Oatholic 
DiTinui Addressed to • • • Dr. Burgess, in 
'Answer to his Lordship’s Protestant Cate- 
chism,’ London, 1818, Svo ; 2nd edit. 1819 ; 
5th edit. * with considerable emendations by 
the author,’ 1824 ; 8th edit. * in which is in- 
troduced a 'Vindication of the Objections 
raised by R. Grier ’ [1836 P]; other Mitions, 
Derby, 1842, 12mo; London, 1868, 12mo; 
Dublin, 1869, 12mo. This work was com- 
posed in 1801-2, but its publication was de- 
terred for sixteen years at the reouest of Jh, 
Horsley, bishop of St. Asaph, who had de- 
fended Milner in the House of Lords at the 

e iriod of his dispute with Dr. Sturges. Dr. 

usenbeth says * that multitudes of converts 
have been made by that work— probably 
more than by all our other controversid 
works put together.’ It drew forth replies 
from Blakeney, GoUotte, Foss^, Gar^tt, 
Ghrier, Hearn, Hopkins, Jackson, Lowe, after- 
wards dean of Exeter, MaoGavin, Ouseley, 
and Phillpotts, afterwards bishop of Exeter. 

His other works are : 1. * A, ^rmon [on 
Deut. xxxii. 39] preached at Winchester, 
23 April 1789, being the General Thanks- 
giving Day for His Majesty’s Happy Re- 
covery. . . . With Notes, Historical, Ex- 
planatory,’ &c., London, 1789, 4to. In reply 
to this, J. Williamson, B.D., published ’ A 
I^fence of the Doctrines ... of the Church 
of England from the Charges of the Rev. J. 
Milner,’ 1790. 2. *The Divine Right of 

Episcopacy,’ 1791, 8vo. 8. * Ecclesiastical 
Democracy detected,’ 1 792, 8vo. 4. * An His- 
torical and Critical Enqui^ into the Exist- 
ence and Character of bt. George, patron of 
England, of the Order of the Garter, and 
of the Antiauarian Society ; in which the 
iljsertions 01 Edward Gibbon, esq., Histo^ 
of Decline and Fall, cap. 23 ; and of certain 
other Modem Writers, concerning this Saint, 
are discussed,’ London, 1792, 8vo. 6. * The 
Funeral Oration of . . • Louis XVI, pro- 
nounced at the Funeral Service performed 
bv the French Olmy of the Kinrs House, 
AVindiester, at St. reteat's Chapel m the said 
City, 12 April 1793.’ 6. * Account of the 
CommnnitMii of British Sulnecte, SulFeren 
by the French Bevolntion;’ In the* Laity’s 
Ijfreetay’ for 1766, 1796, and 1797^ 7. *A 
Serious Expostulation with the Rev. Joseph 
Berington, upon his Theological Bnois cwi- 
osming Mirades and other Snljects,’ 1797. 
8. ‘DisaertatioD on the Modem Styleof alter- 
ing Aafeiant Oathedials, as eiem]^6ed in the 


Cathedral of Salisbuiy,’ London, 1798, 4tO! 
2nd edit. 1811. 9. 'Life of Bishm Chal- 
loner,’ preixed to that prelate’s 'Grounds 
of the Old Religion,’ London, 1798, 12mo. 

10. ' The Case of Conscience solved, in An- 
swer to Mr. Reeves on the Coronation Oath,’ 
1801. This elicited replies from T. Le Mesu- 
rier and Dr. Phillpotts, bishop of Exeter. 

11. 'Authentic Documents relative to the 
Miraculous Cure of Winefrid White, of the 
Town of Wolverhampton, at Holywell, in 
Flintshire,’ London, 1805, 12mo; Ord edit. 
London, 1806, 8vo. Peter Roberts published 
' Animadversions ’ on khk work in ,1614. 

12. 'An Inquiry into certain Vulgar Oiunions 
concerning the CathoUo Inhabitants and the 
Antiquities of Ireland, in a aeries of Letters,’ 
London, 1808, 8vo ; 8ra edit. ' with copious 
additions, inci^ding ^e account of a second 
tour through Irelm, bv the author, and 
answers to Sir R. Musgrave, Dr. Ryan, Dr. 
Elrington,’ &c., London, 1810, 8vo. 13. 'A 
Pastoral Letter [dated 10 Aug. 1808] ad- 
dressed to the Roman Catholic Clergy of his 
District in England. Shewing the dangerous 
tendency of various Pamj^ets lately pub- 
lished in the French Language by certain 
Emigrants, and more particularly cautioning 
the faithful against two publications by the 
Abb6 Blanchard and Mens. Ghuchet,’ London, 
1808, 8vo ; another edition, Dublin, 1808, 6vo. 
This pastoral gave rise to an embittered con- 
troversy. 14. ' Dr. Milner’s Appeal to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland,’ deprecating attacks made 
upon him by Sir R. Musgrave, T.Le Mesurier, 
&c., Dublin, 1809, 8vo. 16. 'An Elucida- 
tion of the V eto,’ London, 1810, 8vo. 16. ' In- 
structions addressed to the Catholics of the 
Midland Counties of England on the State 

ton, 1^^ 8vo. 17. ' ll^tm to a Romm 
(hitholic Prelate of Ireland in refutation of 
Counsellor Charles Butler’s Letter to an Irish 
Catholic Gentleman ; to which is added a 
Postscript containing a Review of Doctor 
O’Connor’s Works entitled Oolnmbanua ad 
Hibemos on the Liber^of the Irish Church,’ 
Dublin, 1811, 8vo. 18. ' A Brief Summary 
of the History and Doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ London, 1819, 8vo. 19. 'Sup- 
plementary Memoirs of English Catholics, 
addressed to Charles Butler, esq., author of 
HiBtorical Memoirs of the Englisn Catholics,’ 
Looto, 1820, 8to. Additioiud notes to this 
valuable histoncal workwere printedin 1881. 
20. 'The Oithdic8oriptttralCateehisai,’X880, 
rmintedinvoLL of thetraots isfnedby the 
Ohtholiolnetit^iass. 81. 'On Devotion ^ 
to the Sacred of Jeeni/ 

I printed, London, 1867. 88nMi. 88. * A Vin- 
I dieatksor "The Endof BeSglooiOoniim- 
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Tersy ” from the exce^ions of Dr. Thomas 
DurgeaSi bishop of St. Davids, and the Rev. 
Hichkrd Ghrier, London, 1822, 8vo. 28. ‘A 
Letter to the CathoLc Clergy of the Mid- 
land District’ [on * a certam new Greed or 
Formula^ published in this District, called 
Roman Catholio Principles m reference to 
God and the Oountiy ’], London, 1823, 8vo. 
The treatise refeired to was written by the 
Benedictine father, James Corker [q, y.] 
25 * Strictures on the Poet Laureates [1 e 
Robert Southey’s] Book of the Church,’ 
London, 1824, 8vo. 24. * A Parting Word 
to the Rev. Richard Gner, D D. . . .With a 
Brief Notice of Dr. Samuel Pan’s posthu- 
mous Letter to Dr. Milner,’ London, 1825. 

Some papers by him are m the ^ Catholic 
Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and the * Catho- 
licon ; ’ and many in the ‘ Orthodox JournaL’ 

His portrait has been engraved 1^ Rad- 
clyffe, from a portrait at St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott. 

[Life by F 0. Husenbeth, D D , Dublin, 1862, 
8vo , Memoir by Husenbeth, prefixed to 3rd edit, 
of Hist, of Winchester, Amherst's Hist of Catho- 
lic Emancipation , Biog Diet, of Living Authors, 
p 285 , Bodleian Cat. , Brady's Episcopal Suc- 
cession, iiL 221 , Cathohe Miscellany, 1826, v 
376-93, new ser. 1828, 1 21 , Catholicon, 1816, 
11 75 , VI 61, 396 , Flanagan's Hist of the 
Church in England, 11 . 537 , Gent. M^ 1826 11 
176, 303, 392 , Home and Foreign Review, 11 
681 , Laity s Directory 1827. portrait , Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd ix 215 , Oscotian, new ser iv 118, 
with portrait vi. 64, also jubilee vol 1888, p 
28, Smith’s Brewood, 2nd edit 1874, p. 49, Ta- 
blet, 4 Oct 1862, 8 Oet 1870, p 464, 29 Aug 
1874, p 271] T. C 

MILNER, JOSEPH (1744-1797), divine, 
was bom at Quarry Hill, then in the neigh- 
bourhood, now in the midst of Leeds, on 
2 Jan. 1744, and was baptised in Leeds 
parish church. He was eaucated at Leeds 
grammar school. An attack of the measles 
when he was three years old left him per- 
manently delicate ; W he early developed 
great precocity and a wonderfully retentive 
memory. His father was poor, but through 
the peounia^ help of friends he was sent to 
Cathanne Hall, Camhri^, where he was 
appomted chap^ clerk. He had little taste 
for mathematics, and the classical tripos was 
not then founded. But he achieved the re- 
spectable position of third senior optime, and 
tW quaimed himself to compete for the 
chanewor’s medals for olasaicai proficiency, 
the second of which he won m 1766 in an 
unusually strong competition. He then went 
to Thorp Arrlunear IWcaster, Yorkshire, as 
asnstant in a school kept by Christopher At- 
kinson, the vicar of the pansh|ieoeived holy 


orders, and became Atkmson’s curate. At 
Thorp Arch he contracted a lifelong friend- 
ship with the son of the vicar, Myles Atkinson, 
who subsequently became aleaderof theevan- 
fl^oal party and vicar of St. Paul’s, Leeds 
While yet m deacon’s orders he left Thorp 
Arch to become head-master of the grammar 
school at Hull, which greatly improved under 
his direction, and he was m 1768 elected after- 
noon lecturer at Holy Trimty, or the High 
Church, in that town. He was now m a 
position to assist his family, and he paid for 
the education of his brother Isaac [q v] 
In 1770 he became an ardent disciple of the 
rising evangelical school, and meurred the 
disfavour which then attached to those who 
were suspected of 'methodism.’ He lost 
most of the nch members of his congregation 
at the High Church, but the poor nocked to 
hear him He also undertook the charge of 
North Femby, a village on the Humber, 
about mne miles from H^, where he officiated 
first as curate and then as vicar for seventeen 
years. At North Fernhy many Hull mer- 
chants had country seats, and among them 
he was long unpopular. But after seven or 
eight years opposition ceased both at Hull 
and Ferriby, and for the last twenty years of 
his life he was a great moral power in both 
places. Largely owin^ to him Hull became 
a centre of evangelicalism His chief friends 
were the Rev. James Stillingfleet of Hotham, 
at whose rectory he wrote a sreat part of 
his ‘ Church History,’ and the Rev. William 
Richardson of York, who both shared his 
own religious views In 1792 he had a severe 
attack of fever, from the effects of which he 
never fully recovered In 1797 the mayor 
and corporation offered him the bving of 
Holy Trinity, mainly through the efforts of 
William Wilberforoc, M.P for Yorkshire 
The corporation also voted him 40/ a year 
to keep a second usher at his school. On 
his journey to York for institution he caught 
a cold, which ended his life in a few weeks 
Q5 Nov. 1797). He was buned in Holy 
Trmity Church, and a monument to his 
memory was erected m it. 

As a writer Milner is chiefly known in 
connection with * The History of the Church 
of Christ’ which hears his name, though the 
literary history of that work is a curious 
medley. The excellent and somewhat novel 
idea of the book is no doubt exclusively his. 
He was pamfuUy struck by the fact that 
most ohuieh histones were in reality little 
more than records oi the errors and disputes 
of Christians, and tlias too often played mto 
the hands of unbelievers. Perhaps the recent 
publication of Gibbon’s * Dedme and Fall’ 
(first vdlunie, 1776)streiigUiened this fediog. 
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At any rate his object was to bring out into 
mater prominence the bright aide of chur^ 
hiatorv. ^ The terma " church” and Chria- 
tian ”^h6 says, *in their natural aenae respect 
only good men. Such a auccession of piona 
men in all ages existed, and it will be no con- 
temptible ime of auch a history as this if it 
prove that in every age there have been real 
followers of Christ.’ With this end in view 
he brought out the first three volumes — 
vol. i. in 1794, vol. ii. in 1705, and vol. iii. in 
1797. Then death cut short his labours; 
but even in these first three volumes the 
hand of Isaac as well as of Joseph may be 
found, and after Joseph’s death Isaac pub- 
lished in 1800 a new and greatly revised 
edition of vol. i. Yols ii. and iii. did not 
require so much revision, because they had 
been corrected by Isaac in manuscript. In 
1803 appeared vol. iv., and in 1809 vol. v., 
both emted by Isaac, but still containing 
much of Joseph’s work. In 1810 the five 
volumes were re-edited by Isaac, and John 
Scott published a new continuation of Mil- 
ner’s ‘Church History’ in three volumes 
(1826, 1829, and 1831^ Both Joseph and 
Isaac Milner were amateur rather than pro- 
fessional historians, for Joseph’s forte was 
classics, Isaac's mathematics, and both were 
very busy men also in other departments. 
When Samuel Rofiey Maitland [q. v.] brought 
his unrivalled knowledge of ^ ^e dark ages’ 
to bear upon that part of Joseph Milner’s his- 
tory which related to the Widdenses (1832), 
he was able to find many fiaws in it. Joseph | 
Milner’s fellow-townsman, the Bev. Jow 
King, ably defended him, but Maitland re- 
mained master of the field. His ‘ Strictures 
on Milner’s Church History’ (1834) appeared 
at the time when the high church party was 
reviving. A controversy ensued, and fresh 
attention was called to the Milners’ work, a 
new and greatly improved edition of which 
was publwed hj the Bev. F. Grantham in 

The other works published by Milner in 
his lifetime were: 1. ‘Gibbon’s Account of 
Christianity considered, with some Strictures 
on Hume’s Dialogues on Natural Beligion,’ 
1781. 2. ‘ Some Kemarkable Passages m the 
Life of William Howard, who died at North 
Ferriby on 2 March 1784,' 1786, a tract 
whidipassedthroughseveraleditions. 8. ‘Es- 
says on sevoal Beligious Suljects, chiefly 
tending to illustrate the Scripture Doctrine 
of the Influence of the HoW Spirit,’ 1789. 
He also edited, with the Rev. W . Kichardsmiy 
‘Thomas Adam's Posthumous Works,' 1786. 
After Joeeph Milnerisdeath avast number of 
his sermons were found, and these were pub- 
lished in four vdoines under the title of 


‘ Practical Sermons,’ the first (1800) with a 
brief but touching memoir by the editor, 
Isaac Milner; the second (1809), edited by 
the Bev. W. Richardson. These two were 
afterwards republished together. A third 
volume (1823) was edited by the Bev. John 
Fawcett, and a fourth (1830), ‘ On the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches, the Millennium, the 
Church Triumphant, and the 180th Psalm,’ 
by Edward Bickersteth. In 1856 Milner’s 
‘Essentials of Christianity, theoretically and 
practically considered,’ which had been left 
by the author in a complete state for publica- 
tion, and had been revised by his orother, 
was edited for the BeUffious bact Society 
by Mary Milner, the orpnan niece of whom 
Joseph Milner had taken charge, and writer 
of her unde Isaac’s ‘ Lifo.’ 

[Joseph Milnu> s Woi|cb, pobum ; Dean Isaac 
Milner’s Life of Joseph Milner, prefixed to the 
first volume of Joseph Milner’s Practical Ser- 
mons ; Mis. Mary Milner’s Life of Dean Milner.] 

J . B. 0. 

MILNER, THOMAS. M.D. (1719-1797), 
physician, son of John Milner, apresbyterian 
minister, was bom at Peckham, near I^ndon. 
where his father preached and kept a school 
famous in literature from the fact that Gold- 
smith was in 1757 one of its ushers fFoBSTSB, 
Life of Ooldemth), He graduatea M.D. at 
St. Andrews 20 June 1740, and in 1759 was 
elected physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
He became a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians 30 Sept. 1760, but in 1762 resigned 
his physiciancy at St. Thomas’s, and settled 
in Maidstone, where he attained to large 
practice and used to walk to the parish 
church eveiy Sunday bearing a gold-headed 
cane, and mllowed in linear succession by 
the three unmarried sisters who lived with 
him. In 1788 he published in London ‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations on Electricity,' 
a work in which he described some of the 
effects which an electrical power is capable 
of producing on conducting substances, simi- 
lar efiects of the same power on electric 
bodies themselves, and observations on the 
air, electric repulsion, the electrified cup, and 
the analogy between electricity and magne- 
tism. He died at Maidstone 18 Sept. 1797, 
and is buried in All Saints' Church there. 

[Malik’s OoU. of Fhys. U. 229 ; Works.] 

N. M. 

MILNER-GIBSON, THOMAS (1806- 
1884), statesman. [See Gznsov, Thokii 
Mmr^.] 

MILNECb BIOHABD MONCKTON, 
first Basov Hottoetov (1809-1885), born 
on 10 June 1809 in Bolton Street, Mayf^ 
London, was only son of Bmam FninjBk 
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TOK Milrbb (1784-1868) of Fryston Hall, 
near WakeMa, by the Hon. Henrietta Maria 
Mondcton^aecond daughter of the fourth Vis- 
oonnt Galway. The family, originally from 
Derbyshire, was in the eighteenth century 
larvety interested in the doth trade. The 
fkther achieved some distinction. Bom in 
1784, eldest son of Richard Slater Milnes, 
M.P. for York, by Rachel, daughter of Hans 
Busk of Leeds, he was educate at a private 
school in Liverpool and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he had a brilliant career, 
proceeding B. A. in 1804. In 1806, at the age 
of twenty-two, he became M.P. for Pontefract, 
and on 16 April 1807 he defended the Duke 
of Portland’s administration in a remarkable 
speech, which was long remembered. In 
October 1809 he declined the offer of a seat 
in Mr. Perceval’s administration, and retiring 
to Yorkshire as a country gentleman led the 
politics of the county, supporting catholic 
emancipation and opposing the repeal of the 
com laws. After paying a brother’s debts 
he found himself forced to reside abroad, 
cUefly at Milan and Rome, for several years 
from 1829. In 1831 he travelled in southern 
Italy, and afterwards printed the journal of 
his tour for private circulation. He was 
highly popular in sodety, but of a fastidious 
nature, and he refused a peera^ offered by 
Lord Palmerston in 1856. He died on 9 Nov. 
1868. 

Monckton Milnes, who was delicate as a 
child, was educated at Hundhill Hall school, 
near Doncaster, and then privately, until in 
October 1827 he was entered as a fellow- 
commoner at Trinity Oollege, Gambridfl^. 
There he owed much to the iniluenoe of ms 
tutor, Oonnop Thirlwall [q[. v.], afterwards 
bi^op of St. Davids, and without great aca- 
demic success he won notice. A conspicuous 
member of the association known as the 
* Apostles,’ he was intimate with Tennyson, 
Hallam^ Thackeray, and other promising men 
of his time ; he spoke often and well at the 
Union Debating Society, and was a fair 
amateur actor. He also contributed occa- 
sional reviews and poems to the * Athenasum.’ 
Li December 1829, on the invitation of F. H. 
Doyle and W. K Gladstone, he went with 
Hallam and Thomas Sunderland as a dmu- 
tation from the Oambridm to the Oxford 
Union Society, to awe riie superiority of 
Shelley as a poet to Byron. 

Ottleaviim Oambrid^, where he proceeded 
MJL in 1881, Milnes went to London, and 
attended classes at the recently founded 
Univenrity Odllege, Gower Street, and aaso- 
eiated wim Thomas Oa&pbell,F.D. Maurioe, 
Jolm Sterling, and others. After travelling 
In Qennany, where he spent some time at 


the university of Bonn, he went to Italy, 
and became popular in Italian society. He 
visitedLandoratFlorence. With Christopher 
Wordsworth he made a tour in Greece, and 
afterwards described it in a volume of poeti- 
cal Memorials’ (London, 1834), which drew 
pndsefrom Christopher North. Returning to 
England in 1836, he began his life in London 
society in the following year. In spite of cer- 
tain foreign manners which at first made him 
enemies, his social and literary qualities, the 
number and variety of his finendships, anc 
a kind of bland audacity, obtained him an 
entrance into the best circles, in particular 
to Lansdowne, Holland, and Gore Houses, 
then recognised salons. He was a constant 
guest at Samuel Rogers’s breakfast-parties in 
bt. James’s Place, and he began himself f'O 
give parties of a similar but more comprehen- 
sive nature in the rooms he took at 26 Pall 
Mall in the spring of 1837. Both then and 
afterwards it was notoriously Milnes’s plea- 
sure to bring together men of widely different 
pursuits, opinions, and social position, and no 
one was unwelcome who had any celebrity, or 
was likely to attain it. 

In the general election in June 1837 Milnes 
became conservative M.P. for Pontefract, 
and in the following December made a suc- 
cessful maiden speech. But he afterwards 
adopted a serious and at times pompous 
vein which was not appreciated ; and al- 
though he was a warm advocate of several 
useM measures, he failed to make any mark 
as a politician. In 1889 he published a 
speech he had delivered on the question of 
the ballot, and a pamphlet on ^Purity of 
Election.’ He often visited the continent, 
and increased his aoqmaintance with men of 
note, meeting in 1840 King Louis-PhiRppe, 
DeTocqueviUe, Lamartine, and others. With 
Guixot he kept iu> a correspondence on Eng- 
lish politics. His interest in foreign affairs 
led mm to expect office, and he was disap- 
pointed at not receiving a place in Peers 
ministry in 1841. He did much to secure 
the passing of the Copyright Act, and he in- 
troduced a biU for establidiiim reformatories 
for juvenile offenders. In uish questions 
he urged a scheme fbr endowing catholic 
concurrently with Anglican clergy, as Ubfiy 
to aid in averting a repeal of the union. 
On Peel's conversion to free trade, Milnes, 
who had hitherto supported him, unlike ^e 
other Peelites who formed a separate party, 
imned the liberals. In 1848 he went to 
Paris to see something of the revolation, 
and to fraternise with both aides. On Us 
return he wrote, as a * Letter to Lord Lans- 
downe,’ 1848, a pem^let on the eventsof that 
year, in whi^ ne cMendedthe coneerv a lives 
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by his sympathy with continental liberalism, 
and in particular with the stru^le of Italy 
against Austria. The pamphlet excited 
some controversy and much hostile criticism, 
which came to a head in a leading article in 
.the * Morning Chronicle,’ written by George 
Smy^e,.<afterward8 Lord Strangford, whom, 
in December 1846, Peel had preferred to 
Milnes for the under-secretaryship for forei^ 
affairs. Milnes, who was coarsely handed in 
the article, at once challenged the writer; but 
Smythe made an apology, and it was accepted. 

Milnes had meanwhile continued his efforts 
as a writer. In December 1836 he had assisted 
Lord Northampton to prepare * The Tribute,’ 
a Christmas annual, for which he obWned 
contributions from his friends, in particular 
from Tennyson. After some hesitation, the 
latter sent Milnes the stanzas which after- 
wards formed the germ of 'Maud.* He 
published two volumes of verse in 1838, and 
a third in 1840. His poems excited some 
public interest, and a lew of them Itocame 
popular, especially when set to music. In 
the ' Westminster Review ’ he wrote a notice 
of the works of Emerson, who sent him a 
^endly acknowledgment. In the contro- 
versy over the anglo-catholic revival he sup- 

E orted the movement in his ' One Tract More, 
y a layman’ ^1841), a pamphlet which was 
favourablv noticed by Newman ch. 

ii. note ad fin.) In the winter 01 1842-3 he 
visited Egypt and the Levant, where he was 
commonly supposed to have had numerous ad- 
ventures, and in 1844 he published his poeti- 
cal impressions of the tour in a volume 
entitlea * Palm Leaves.’ Milnes, who was 
always ready to assist any one connected 
with literature, at this time exerted himself 
to obtain a civil list pension for Tennyson, 
and he helped Hood in his last days, and on 
bis death befriended his family. In 1848 be 
collected and arranged various papers re- 
lating to Keats, and published them as the 
' Life and Letters’ of the poet. Much of 
the material was presented to him by Keats’s 
friend^ Charles Amitage Brown [q. v.] The 
memoir, greatly abbreviated, was imrwards 
prefixed to an ^tion of Keats’s poems, which 
Milnes issued in 1854. He also contributed 


several articles to the ' Edinbuigh Review,’ 
and took an interest in the management of 
the Rpyal Literary Fund. 

On do July 1861 Milnes marzied the Hon. 
Annabel Crewe, younger daughter of the 
second Baron Crewe. They went to Vienna 
Cor the honeymoon, and proposed to visit 
HmigaiT; bat the Anstrian government le- 
fnaed the author of the pamphlet on the 
events of 1648 entieaee into teat kiiigdoai. 
On hit letnzn Milnes resnmed his liteiaiy 


work, and partly from disappointed expec- 
tations, putly, fr^ disagreement with either 
pai^, rminquidied his practicsl interest in 
politics; he refused a lordship of the treasury 
offered him by Lord Palmerston, whom he 
now followed. He revised Gladstone’s trans- 
lation of Farini’s * Historv of tiie Roman 
State;’ and in 1853 he and M. Van ^'Weyer, 
Belgian minister in London, established the 
Philobiblon Society, a small circle of emi- 
nent men at home and abroad, interested in 
rare books and manuscripts. Milnes e^ted 
its ' Transactions.’ During the Crimean war 
he addressed meetings on behrdf of Miss 
Nightingale’s fund, and in September 18^ 

f iublishra in the 'Times’ a poem on the Eng- 
ish graves at SoutarL In 1867 he attended 
and spoke at the recently established Social 
Science Congr^m, over wh*ch he presided 
later on (13/3) when it met at Norwich ; 
and he warmly advocated tne formation of 
mechanics’ institutes and penny banks. 

In July 1863 Milnes was at Palmerston's 
instance created Baron Houghton of Great 
Houghton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Differences of opinion respecting the pro- 
nunciation of his new name were commemo- 
rated in J. R. Planch6’s poem in * Punch ’ 
(LooKBB-LaxrsoNfl^E/^afiftarttm, 1891, 
p. 376). In the House of Lords Houghton 
spoke against the condemnation by convoca- 
tion of ' Essays and Reviews,’ and in aid of 
the movement for legalising marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. He was one of the 
few peers who e^rly Bup^rted the re- 
form of the franchise, which he advocated at 
a meeting at Leeds, and, with John Bright, 
at a banquet at Manchester. To a volume of 
' Essays on Reform ’ (1867) he contributed 
an article on 'The Admission of the Working 
dassee as a part of the Social System.’ 

In 1866 he delivered the inangural ad- 
dress at the openiim of new rooms for the 
Osmbridge Union bociety. He was presi- 
dent of the group of liberal arts at the 
Btech Exhibition of 1867, when he spent 
some months in Peris, and met most of the 
leading statesmen of Europe. In 1869 he 
represented the Royal Geo^phioal Society 
at the opening of the Sues GanaL and pre- 
sented a rep(^ on his return, in 1675 he 
published, under the title ' Monographs,’ inte- 
resting lecoUectums of some frittde, the Miee 
Benye^Lsiidor, Sydney BmithtWiseeuii, end 
others; and in 1876 an edition of Peacock’s 
novels, with a prefroe. 

In 1 m later veeie Houghton’s social qnaU* 
ties were given the frilM Both at 
Fryston sad in Lo n d o n, at lo Upper Brook 
Sliest, ha wis eonstenUy entertsiaiag his 
diitingniehed frunds; sad ha aantianad ta 
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relieve raiius in distress. In 1860 he be- edition in two Tolumes, with a preface and 
Mended Datid Gray [q. ▼.], and in 1862 wrote portrait, appeared in London in 1876. 
a pre&oe to his poem * The Lu^e.’ Milnes £Us prose writings include, besides those 
was also instrumental in makmg Mr. A. 0. noticed, pamphlets and articles in newspapers 
Swinburne known to the public, and he drew and reviews: 1. 'A Speech on the Ballot, de- 
attention to * Atalanta m Oalydon ’ in the livered in the House of Commons,’ London, 
'E^burgh Review.’ He knew every one of 1889. 2. * Thoughts on Purity of Election,’ 
note, and was present at almost every great London, 1842. 8 . ^Answer to R. Baxter on 
socifd gathering. In 1876 he visited Canada the South Yorkshire Isle of Axholme Bill,’ 
and the United States, where he met Long- Pontefract, 1852. 4. Preface to ^Another Ver- 
fellow, Emerson, Lowell, and was everywhere sion of Keats’s ** Hyperion,” ’ London, 1866. 
widely received by leading men, partly for 6 . < Address on Social Economy’ at the Social 
the sympathy he mid shown with the north Science Congress, London, 1862. 6 . ‘On the 
during the civil war. Towards the close of present Socicd Results of Classical Education,’ 
his life, Houghton, already a fellow of the in F. W. Farrar’s ‘Essays on a Liberal Edu- 
Royal Society, honorary i).C.L. of Oxford, cation,’ London, 1867. He also edited various 
and LL.D. of Edinburgh, became an hono- papers in the publications of the Philobiblon 
rary fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Society and the Grampian Club; and he wrote 
secretary for foreign correspondence in the a preface to the ‘ History of Grillion’s Club, 
Royal Academy, and a trustee of the British from its Origin in 1812 to its 50th Anniver- 
Museum. He succeeded Carlyle, who had sary,’ London, 1880. 

teen hi* lifelong .friend, a* prudent of the me Life. Letters, and Friendshipsof Richard 
London Library m 1882. In A^y 1^6 he Monckton Milnes, first Lord Houghton, by T. 
took part in unveiling a bust of Coleridge m Wemyss Reid, London, 1890, is a generous ac- 
Westminster Abbey, and of Gray at Cam- count of its subject. See also the Times, 12 Aug. 
bridge. His last speech was at a meeting of 1885 ; and the Athenaeum, Academy, and Saturday 
the short-lived Wordsworth Society in July. Review (art. by G. S Venables) for 15 Aug. 1885 ; 
He died at Vichy on 11 Aug. 1885, and was Sir F. H. Doyle’s Reminiscences and Opinions, 
buried at Fryston (20 Aug.) His wife pp. 100 et seq., and the Correspondence of Carlyle 
predeceased him (Feb. 1874). He left two Emerson, London. 1883, i. 263.] T. B. S. 
daughters and a son (created Earl of MILO op Gloucester. [See Gloucester, 

Crewe in 1896), who filled from 1892 high Miles de, Earl op Hereford, d. 1143,1 
office in successive Liberal ministries. 

Houghton abounded in friendliness, but MILRED or MILRET (d. 776), bishop 
hb synmothies were broad rather than deep, of Worcester, was perhaps coadjutor bishop 
Naturally generous and always ready to toWilfrith,bishopof tile Hwiccas, the people 
offer Ida help, he found a romantic pleasure of of the present Worcestershire and Glouces- 
Msowninmving it. Hb poetry b of the tershir^GRBEN, jlfaAb^( 2 f.En^/aiuf,pp.l 20 , 
meditative Kind, cultured and graceful ; but 180). Hb name appears as bbhop along with 
it lacks fire. In society, where he found hb that of Wilfrith in the attestation of a char- 
chief occupation and success, especially as an ter {Codex JDiplematieuaf No. 96) of Ethel- 
after-dinner speaker, he was always amusing, bald or iEthelbald (ci. 767) king of 

and many stories were told of hb humorous the Mercians, and on the death of Wilfrith 
originality. But he was eminently a di- he succeeded to the see in 748 (Florence, 
lettante; while hb interests were wide, he sub an.; 744H.-A Chraniele; 7^6 Stxeon, 
shirked the trouble necessary for judgments ffietoria Begum, c. 40, and Hoveden, i. 6 ). 
other than superficial. He had many fine William of Malmesbuiy {Oeeta F&ntijkum, 
tastes and some coarse ones. p. 9) records hb presence at the council of 

Houghton’s poetical works are : 1. ‘ Me- tfiovesho held in 747. In 764, or early in 
moriabof a Tour in some parts of Greece, 766, he visited Boniface, arohbbhop of Mentz, 
chiefly Poetical,’ London, 1834. 2. ‘ Me- and Bbhop Lullus in (Iermany,and on Wr- 

moriab of a R^dence on the Continent, ing less than a year afterwards of the mar- 
and Historical Poems,’ London, 1888, of tyrdom of Boniface (6 June 756), wrote to 
which an enlarged edition appeared in 1844. Lullus expressing hb grief, and sending some 
8 . < Poems of many Years,^ London, 1888. small presents, but not sending a bocm li- 
4. ‘ Poetry for the People, and other Poems,’ brum pyrpyri metri’), for which Lullus ^d 
London, 1840. 6 . ‘Poems, Legendary and apparent^ asked, benuae Asehbbhop Guth- 
Hbtoriw,’ London, 1844, which imuuded belt (A 768) [q. vj had delayed to return 
nieoas nrevbusly wUiahed. 6 . ‘ Palm it {Mmmmmta JfooimtMa, pp. 267, 268). 
Leaves,^ London, 1844. He also issued During the reign of Oflh of Mereb Milred 
siveial songs in single sheets. A coUeeted fsoeived many giants, some of which are 
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historically important, as evidence of the ab- 
sorption of small monasteries by episcopal 
churches, and of the mwth alonfside St. 
Peter’s, the old cathedral church of Worcester, 
of the newer monastic foundation of St. 
Mair’s, which afterwards became the church 
. of thd see (Gbeen, HUtory and Anti^iiiM 
qf Worcester, i. 24, 26; Monastioon, 1. 667, 
and specially Bishop Stubbs sub * Milred,’ 
ap. Dictionary of Christian Biography), Some 
of the following charters are marked as spuri- 
ous by Kemble, but Bishop Stubbs considers 
that they represent actual mnts. From 
OfiaMilred receivedfor himself as hereditary 
property land at Wick, ‘ to the west of the 
Severn’ Diplomaticus, No. 126), and 
at * Pirigtun’ (t6. No. 129), and from Eanbert 
•and his brothers, under-kings of the Hwiccas, 
lands for the church of St. Peter’s (tft. No. 
102) ; he attests a grant of Uhtred, one of 
these under-kings, in 770, giving Stoke in 
Worcestershire to the monastery of St. Mary’s 
at Worcester (ib. No. 118), and another by 
which Uhtred gave lands on the Stour ' at 
the ford called Sceposuuasce (Sheepwash),’ 
now Shipston in Worcestershire, to uie same 
monastery (ib. No. 128). He also attests a 
g^t by Abbot Ceolfrith, who had inherited 
his abbey or abbeys from his father (>nebert, 
of the monasteries of Heanburh or Hanbury, 
and Sture in Usmom, now Kidderminster, 
in Worcestershire, to St. Peter’s (ib. No. 127). 
A monastery had been founded at With- 
ington in Gloucestershire by Oshere [q.v.] 
(comp, ib. No. 86), and had been left to his 
daughter, the abbess Hrothwara, who had 
made it over to Mildred. In 774 Milred 
made over this monasteir to iEthelburga, an 
abbess who appears to have inherited from 
her father Alfred a monastery at Worcester, 
on condition that at her death these monas- 
teries at Withington and Worcester should 
pass to the chur^ of St. Peter (jb. No. 124). 
MUred died in 776 (Fcobencb ; 772, A .^ 8 , 
C%roRm/^),andwas succeeded by Weremund. 

[Kemble's Codex BipL i. 114, 128, 146, 152- 
166 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; A-S. Ghron. ann. 744, 
772; Ftor. Wig. ann. 748, 774 (Engl. Hiet. 
60c.) ; WilL of Malmesbaxy’s Gesta Pontiff, p. 9 
(^Us Ser.) ; Mon. Moguntina, pp. 267, 268, ed. 
Jafl% ; Symeon of Dnrham's Hist. Reg. ap. Op. 
ii. 89 (BoHs Ser.) ; Hovedeo, i. 6 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Green’s Hist and Antiq. of Woroester, L 84, 26; 
Dngdale's Monastioon, i. 667 ; Bishop Stubbs's 
art * Milred ' ap. Diet Ghr. Biqg. iiL 916.] 

W. H. 

MILBGY, GAVIN (180&-18S6}, me& 
eal writer and founder of the * Mii^ lee- 
tuxediip’ atthe Boyal Gollem of Physicians^ 
was born in Edmouivli, where hie father 
was in bnaiaeas, m 1806. He leoeiTed hie 


general education at the high school, and 
conducted his professional studies at the 
universitr. He became M.R.C.S. Edin. in 
June 1824, and M.D. Edin. in July 1828. 
He was one of the founders and active mem- 
bers of the Hunterian Society of Edinburg^, 
but soon settled as a general practitioner in 
London. He made a voyoffe as medical offi- 
cer in the jgovemment paohet service to the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean, and 
thenceforth chiefly devoted himself to writ- 
ing for medical papers. From 1844 he was 
co-editor of Jol^on’s * Medioo-Ohirurgical 
Beview’ till it was amalgamated with 
Forbes’s * British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view’ in 1847. In October 1846 (iv. 285) he 
wrote in it an elabomte leMew on a French 
report on * Plague aasd Quarantine,’ by Dr. 
Prus (2 volA Bvo, Paris » 1846), and pub- 
lished an abridged translation, with preface 
and notes, as * Quarantine and the Plague,’ 
Svo^ London, 1^. He recommended the 
mitigation or total abolition of quarantine, 
and at the same time the dependence on sani- 
tary measures alone for preservation from 
foreign pestilences. He at once becimie an 
authority on all questions of epidemiology, 
and was employed in several government 
commissions of inspection and inquiry. ^ In 
1849-60 he was a superintendent medicfd 
inspector of the general board of health ; in 
1862 he was sent by the colonial office to 
Jamaica * to inspect and report on the sani- 
tary condition of that island,’ and gave the 
results in an official report. During the 
Orimean war in 1866-0 he was a member of 
the sanitary commission sent out to tl^ army 
in the east ; and when the commisrion was 
recalled at the end of the war, Milroy joined 
Dr. John Sutherland [q. v.] in drawing up 
the report of its transactions. In 18/» he 

pointed SociaT Science Asmiation 

to inquire into riie practioe and resulto of 
quarantine, and the results of the inquiries 
were printed in three parliamentary impers. 
Milroy belonged to the Medical ana Ohirur- 
gu^ Society, and took a very active part in 
the eetabliument and management of the 
Epidemiologieid Society. He was admitted 
a licentiate of the CJollege of Physicians on 
22 Dee. 1847, and was elected a fellow in 
1868. In 1862 he was a member of a com- 
mittee mointed W the eoUege at the request 
of the comial office for the purpose of Ool- 
leeting infatnmtion on the sulgeet of leno^. 
The report was printed in 1867, and m the 
anmn^ (p. 280) are some brief and MBsible/ 
'Notes respect the Lspm of Seriptuie* 
byWlroj. He never leeaived from govem- 
Bent any permanent eppoiiitineat, 
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but u dTil lift pennon of 100/. a year was 
granted him. In later life he lived at Rich- 
mond in Sumy, where he died 11 Jan. 1886, 
at the age of ei^ty-one. He waa buried in 
KenaalQreenoemet^. Hesuzriyedhiawife 
(Mias Soj^iia Chapman) about three years, 
and had no children. He was a modest, 
unassuming man, of sound judgment, and 
considerable intellectual powers. He was 
brought up as a member of the Scottish kirk, 
but in later years attended the services of the 
Anglican church. He left a leg^ of 2,000/. 
to the London College of Physicians for the 
endowment of a lectureship on ^ state medi- 
cine and public health, and subjects connected 
therewith,’ with a memorandum of * sugges- 
tions,’ dated 14 Feb. 1879. At the present 
time Q893) the lectures are four in number, 
and ViB lectu^s honorarium is sixty-six 
guineas. 

Milroy also wrote some articles on * Syden- 
ham ’ in the ^ Lancet,’ 1846->7 ; the article 
on * Plague’ in Reynolds’s * System of Medi- 
cine,’ vol. i., and many other anonymous 
artides in the medical journals. 

[Laneet, 27 Feb. 1886 ; Brit. Med. Joam. same 
date; family information ; personal knowledge.] 

W. A. Qt. 

MILTON, Loss. [See Flutohub, Ak- 
OREW, 1692-1766, lord justice clerk.] 

MILTON, Sir CHRISTOPHER (1615- 
1693), judge, brother of the poet John Mil- 
ton, being the youngw son of John Milton, 
scrivener [q. v.J by Sarah Jeffrey, his wife, 
was bom m Bread Street, London, Novem- 
ber 1616, and educated at St. Paul’s School 
and Chmt’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted a pensioner on 15 Feb. 1630- 
1631. The same year he entered the Inner 
Temple, where, having left the university 
without a degree, he was called to the bar 
in 16S^. At the outbreak of the dvil war 
he resided at Reading, and by virtue of a 
commission under the great seal sequestered 
tl^ estatesuf parliamentarians in thm coun- 
ties. After the aurrender of Reading to the 
parliament (April 1643), he 'ateom his 
course according to the motion of the king’s 
army,’ and was in Exeter during Fairfax’s 
siege of that place. On its surrender in the 
spring of 1646, his town house, the Cross 
Keys, Ludgat^ was sequestered^ and he 
compounded for 80/., a tenth of its value. 
Otity a moie^ of the eomp^tion, however, 
waa paid by him, and inquiriea, apparently 
ineffectual, were made for estates supposed 
to bdimg to him in Solfolk and Berkshire. 
During we Oonuionwealfih his practice con- 
sisted diielly of oomposition cases, among 
them that of his brother's mother-in-law. 


Mrs. Anne PowelL In November 1660 he 
was elected a bencher of the Inner Tenmle, 
where he was reader in the autumn of 1667. 
At the date of his brother’s death, whose 
nuncupative will he attested (5 Dec. 1674), 
he was deputy-recorder of Ipswich. In later 
life he was, or professed to be, a Roman 
catholic, and accordingly, though no great 
lawyer, was raised by James II to the ex- 
chequer bench, 26 Amril 1666, being first in- 
vested with the coif (21 April), and Imighted 
(25 April). His tenure of office was equally 
brief and undistinguished. On 16 April 
1687 he was transferred to the common pleas, 
being dispensed from taking the oaths, and 
on 6 July 1688 he was diswarged as super- 
annuated, retaining his salary. He died in 
March 1692-3, and was buried (22 March), 
in the church of St. Nicholas, Ipswich. Be- 
sides his house at Ipswich he had a villa at 
Rushmere, about two miles from the town. 
He married, probably in 1638, Thomasine, 
daughter of William Webber of London, by 
whom he had issue a son, who died in infancy 
in March 1639 ; another, Thomas, sometime 
deputy-derk of the crown in chancery ; and 
three ^ughters, Sarah, Mary, and Catherine. 

[John Milton’s note on the flyleaf of his Bible, 
Addit. MS. 32310; Addit. MS. 24501, ff. 12, 
23; Gardiner’s Reg. of St. Paul’s School; 
Phillips’s Life of Milton prefixed to Letters of 
State written by Mr. John Milton, London, 
1694, 12mo; Papers relating to Milton (Camd. 
Soc.) ; Chetham Miscellanies (Chetham Soc.),yol. 
i. (Milton Papers), p. 38 ; Le Neve’s Pedigrees 
of Knights (Harl. Soe.) ; Inner Temple Books ; 
Dugdale’s Orig. p. 169 ; London Gazette, April 
1686 and 1687 ; Sir John Bramston’s Antobiog. 
(Camd. Soe.); Skinner’s Reports, pp. 261-2; 
Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs, i. 375, 449 ; 
Evelyn's Diary, 2 June 1686 ; Todd’s Milton, i. 
257-9 ; Masson’s Life of Milton, vi. 727» 761-2 ; 
Fossk Lives of the Judges.] J. M. B. 

MILTON, JOHN, the dder (1563 P-1647}, 
musician, fether of the poet, bom about 1663, 
was son of Ridiard Milton of Stanton St. John, 
near Oxford (Masson). The Miltons were ca- 
tholics of th^eoman dass, and acooiding to 
one account Richard was an * under-ranger’ 
of Shotover Forest (Wood) ; he was a ataimch 
catholio, and waa fined as a recusant in 1601. 
John waa educated at Cflirist Of uch, Oxford, 

I where he waa perhaps a ehoriacer (Nofes rnnd 
Otturieif 6th ser. L 116, 269), and while there 
embraced proteBtantiBm,to the annoyance of 
his fether, who promptly disinherits him. 
Milton, on leaving Oxfoid, went to l^ondon 
*to seek in a manner hie feriune* (Wood). 
After ttying various means of fainiog a 
Urdihood, he adopted, in 1595, the prcwM- 
akmof a iorivener,andon27 Feb. 1599-1500 
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was admitted to the Company of Scriveners. 
About 1600 he stiurted buBineas for himself 
in Bread Street, Cheapside, at the sign of 
the Spread Eagle, the fsmly arms; and about 
the same time married Sarah, ^ughter of 
Paul Jefirey, merchant taylor of St. Swithin s, 

. Londbn; she was about nine years his junior 
(Masson). Aubrey^s statement that her 
maiden name was Bradshaw, and her grand- 
son Edward Phillijra’s remark that she was * of 
the family of the Uastons,’ were disproved by 
Colonel Chester the genealogist (cf. Stebn, 
Milton und seme Znx, i. 346-6). Milton’s 
business prospered rapidly, and in the end 
he had a ‘ plentiful estate ’ (AirBRET). He 
died in March 1647, and was buried 16 March 
at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Of six children, 
, three survived iniancy, viz. Anne — by whose 
first husband, Edward Phillips, sne was 
mother of EdwardPhillips (1630^1698) [q. v.] 
and of John Phillips ijl, 1700) [q. v.]-^ohn 
the poet [q. v.], and Christopner [q. v.] the 
judge, l^e ^oet says that his mother was 
well known in her neighbourhood for her 
charities (Defenm §ecunda)\ she died on 
8 April 1687. 

Milton, who was a man of high character 
and a fair scholar, had a special faculty for 
music, to the practice of which he devoted his 
leisure. He nad an organ and other instru- 
ments in his house. His musicd abilities are 
celebrated by his son in a Latin poem, * Ad 
Patrem.’ To Morley’s * Triunrahesof Oriana,’ 
London, 1601 (reprinted by william Hawes 
1816), he contributed a six-part madrigal 
(No. 18), ' Fayre Oriana in the Mome ; ’ and 
to Leighton’s * Teares or Lamentadons of a 
Sorrowfull Soule^’ London, 1614, four motets, 
specimens of which are printed by Hawkins 
and Burney. Ravenscroft’s * 'Whole Booke 
of Psalmes,*^ London, 1621, contains, among 
other melo^es ascribed to him, the common- 
metre tune * York,’ once immensely popular 
(see Hawkins) and still widely used. The 
melody is, however, probably not his own in- 
vention. The tunes in Ravenscroft are de- 
scribed as being * composed into four parts ’ 
— Le. harmonic — ana as ^York’ was so 
treated by one Simon Stubbs, as well as by 
Milton, tM former might share the author^ 
ship (ct Lovb). He u said (PHiLurs) to 
have composed an 'In nomine’ m forty parts, 
for which he recdved agold chain ana medal 
from a Polish prhM, to whom he presented 
it. A sonnet in his honour, written by John 
Lane [q.v.J (HarL MS. G248), is printed by 
Masson ana otherai 

[Maascm’a life of Hilton and geoenllj tbs 
other biograpMcal works died vSdm Mnuron, 
John, poet; Wood's Athsmi Oaon i ene ea ; God* 
win's urm of Edward and John Fhillipe, with 


Aabrey's Sketch ; Milton Papers, edited by John 
Fitehett]farah(ChethAmSoe.); Atbennumand 
Notes and Queries, 19 March 1869 ; Grove's 
Diet. ofMusio; Hawkins’s and Bumej’s Histories 
of Muaie ; Pair’s Chuzeh of England Psalmody ; 
Love's Scottish Church Music, p. 260.] 

J. 0. H. 

MILTON, JOHN (160&-1674), poet, bom 
9 Deo. 1608 at the house of his uttner, John 
Milton [see under Milton, John, the elder], 
scrivener, in Bread Street, Oheapside. Tlie 
child was christened at AllhaUows Churoh, de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1666. A tablet to oom- 
memorate the fact, erected in the nineteenth 
century in the new diuroh, was removed, upon 
the demolition of that church iu 187^ to Bow 
Church, Cheapside. Miltozi was a beautiful 
boy, as appears from a port rait taken when he 
was ten yea.'^old, and soon showed remark- 
able literary promise. His father (who him- 
self instructs him in music, and, according 
to Aubrey, made him a skilful organist) had 
him taught by a private tutor, Thomas Young 
[q. v.l, a Scottim clergyman, afterwards a 
well-known presbyterian divine, who became 
in 1644 master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Milton was also sent to at. Paul’s School, not 
later than 1620. Alexander Gill the elder 
[q. V.] was head-master, and his son, Alex- 
ander Gill the younger fa. v.^ became assist- 
ant-master in 1621. Milton took to study 
passionately. He seldom left his lessons for 
oed till midnight, a practice which produced 
frequent headaches, and, as he thought, was 
the first cause of iiriury to his eyes. Besides 
Latin and Greek, he apMars to have leamt 
French, Italian, and some Hebrew fsee his Ad 
Fatrem\ and had read much English litera- 
ture. He was a poet, says Aubrey, from the 
age of ten. ' Spenser’s ' Faeiy Queen’ and Syl- 
vester’s translation of Du were among 
his favourites. Two panmhrases of FSalms 
were written when he was mteen. Ha became 
intimate with the younger Gill, and made 
a closer friendship with Charles Diodati, a 
schoolfellow of his own age, son of a phyiii* 
dan of Italian origin, and a nephew 01 John 
Diodati, afamoui theologian at Geneva. With 
Charles Diodati, who altered Trinity Gdllege, 
Oxford, in FebiWy 1622-8, Milton kept up 
an affeetionato correspondence. 

Milton wae admitted ee a pensioner of 
dirist’e College, Cambridge, on IB Feb. 
1624-6, and wu matriculated on 9 April 
fbHowing. Hie tutor wae William GhappeB 
[q. T.], famoiia for hieakiU in dinatalaon» w 
waa afterwards promoted bv Inad’li limof , 
toth*bUufdeofCloric. Maton’s mns at/ 
ChriM^ OouBga an ttill paintad a«t an tl^a 
fixat floor of tb. watton ataiieaaa on tM 
■oftbaidaof thagnat aaorfe Waadawortb 
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paid hU respects to the place, drinking, for 
once, till he was^diszy’ (see the Prelude^ bk. 
liL) Milton kept every term at Oambndge 
until he naduated as M.A. 8 July 1632. Me 
took his B.A. degree 26 March 1629. Rumours 
of souie disgrace in his university career were 
spread by some of his opponents m later years. : 
Aubrey says that Chappell showed him ^ some 
unkindness,’ above which in the ori^nal ma- 
nuscript is the interlineation < whipt him.’ 
This < whipping ’ was accepted by Johnson, 
and the practice of flogging, though declin- 
ing, was not yet obsolete. In a Latin epistle 
to Diodati, probably (see Masson, L 161) of 
the spring of 1626, Milton speaks of the harsh 
threats of a master : — 

Cseteraque ingenio non snbeunda meo. 

Milton dearly had some quarrel with Chap- 
pell, and had to leave Cambridge for a time, 
though without losing his term. He was then 
transferred from the tutorship of Chappell to 
that of Nathaniel Tovey. 

In replying to the attacks upon him Mil- 
ton was able to assert that he had been es- 
teemed above his equals by the fellows of the 
college, and that they had been anxious that 
he should continue in residence after he had 
taken his M.A. degree. His biographers, 
Aubrey and Wood^ speak of the respect paid 
to his abilities. Milton while at college cor- 
responded with Diodati, Gill, and his old 
preceptor, Young, in Latin prose and verse. 
He wrote some Latin poems upon events at 
the universi^ and on the Gunpowder plot, 
and seven * f^lusiones Oratorim’ (published 
in 1674) were originally pronounc^ as exer- 
cises in the schoms and m college. One of 
them, given in the college hall in 1628, was 
origin^y concluded by the address to his 
native language in English. Milton wrote 
the copy of Latin verses distributed, accord- 
ing to custom, at the commencement of 1628. 
He had also written some English poems, 
the sonnet to Shakespeare (1680, first pub- 
lished in the second folio, 1682, of Shake- 
speare), that * On having arrived at the Age 
of Twenty-three’ (1631), the clumsy attempt 
at humour upon the death of the carrier 
Thomas Hobaon [a. v.J, and the noble * Ode 
on the Nativity ’ (Christmas, 1629), in which 
his oharaeteristio majesty of style first ap- 
pears, although marr^ by occasional conceits. 
Milton (ApShgiy for lAneetymimuB) speaks 
with contempt of dramatic penorm- 
ances which he had heard at the university, 
and (letter to Gill, 2 July 1628) expresm 
his scorn for the narrow theological studies 
of his companions, and their ignorance of 
philosophy. 

MilUm was nicknamed the * lady ’ at col- 


lege, from his delicate complexion and slight 
make. He was, however, a good fencer, and 
thought himself a * match for any one.’ Al- 
though respected by the authorities, his proud 
and austere character probably kept him 
aloof from much of the couser society of the 
place. He shared the growing aversion to the 
scholasticism against which one of his exer- 
cises is directed. Like Henry More, who 
entered Christ’s in Milton’s last year, he was 
strongly attracted by Plato, although he was 
never so much a philosopher as a poet. He 
already considered himself as dedicated to 
the utterance of great thoughts, and to the 
strictest chastity and self-respect, on the 
ground that he who would ' write well here- 
after in laudable things ought himself to be 
a true poem’ {Apology for Bmectymnuus),^ 
Milton’s father had retired byl632 from an 
active share in his business. He had handed 
this over to a partner, John Bower, and re- 
tired to a house at Horton, Buckinghamshire, 
a village near Colnbrook. Milton had been 
educated with a view to taking orders, and a 
letter (now in Trinity College Library), end- 
ing with the sonnet upon completing his 
twenty-third year, gives reasons mr postpon- 
ing but not for abandoning his intention. 
He was, however, alienated by the church 
policy which became dominant under Laud, 
and says, in 1641 {Peasmtu of Church Govern^ 
ment), that he was unwilling to take the 
necessary oaths, and was (in this sense) 
* church-outed by the prelates.’ There are 
slight indications that he thought of studying 
law (Masson, i. 827), but he soon abandoned 
this and resolved to devote himself exclu- 
sively to literature. His style, ’ by certain 
vital signs it had, was likely to live,^ he says, 
and in the Latin epistle ’ Ad Patrem,’ pro- 
bably written about this time, he thanks his 
father for consenting to his plans. Milton 
therefore settled with his father at Horton 
for nearly six years — J uly 1682 to April 1 638. 
The house is said by Todd to have been pulled 
down about 1795. Tradition says that it was 
on the site of Byrken manor-house, near the 
church. Milton frequently visited London, 
eighteen miles distant, to take lessons in 
mathematics and music. He read the classical 
writers, and studied Greek and Italian his- 
tory (to C. Diodati, 23 Sept. 1687). and he 
wrote poems already displaying his full 
powers. The ’ Allegro ’ and ’ Penseroso/ the 
most p^ect record in the language of the 
impression made by natural scenery upon a 
thorough scholar, were probably (Masson, l 
589) written in 1632. TneCounteM-dowager 
of who had been the wife of Fer- 

dinaado, fifth earl of Derby, and afterwards 
of Thomas Egeiton, lord Ellesmere [q. v.^ 
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was living at Harefield, near Uxbridge. Her 
family i^sented a masque before her m 1633, 
or possibly in 1634, for which Lawes com- 
posed the music and Milton the words, after- 
wards published as * Arcades.’ Milton’s ac- 
quaintance with Henry Lawes [q. v.] was 
. probably the cause of his emplo 3 rment, as no 
other connection with the Egerton family is 
known. John Egerton, first earl of Bridge- 
water [h. V.], the stepson, and also son-in-law 
of the jjowager-countess of Derby, had been 
^pointed in 1631 president of the council of 
Wales. He went to his official residence at 
Ludlow Castle in 1633, and in Sept. 1634 
his family performed the masque of * Cornua’ 
in the hall of the castle, Milton and Lawes 
being again the composers (cf. Sir Frbbebiok 
Bridge’s Cornua : the original music, 1908). 
*This noble poem was appreciated at the time. 
Lawes received so many applications for copies 
that he published it (without Milton’s name) 
in 1634. The last of the great poems of his 
youthful period, ‘Lycidas,* was written in 
Nov. 1637, on the death of Edward King 
(1612-1637) [q. v.], for the collection of poems 
ublished by King’s friends at Cambridge in 
638. The poetry already written by Milton 
would by itself entitle him to the front rank 
in our literature, and has a charm of sweet- 
ness which is absent from the sublimer and 
sterner works of his later years. The famous 
apostrophe of St. Peter in ‘ Lycidas ’shows his 
growing interest in theological controversy. 

Miltoifs mother died on 3 April 1637, and 
was buried in the chancel of Horton Church. 
The elder Milton was at the same time 
charged by a client with misconduct in 
respect of funds trusted to him for invest- 
ment. A lawsuit ended on 1 Feb. 1637-8 
by an order of court completely exonerating 
him from all charges f Massov, i. 627 - 38, 
661). Milton now ootained his father’s 
consent to a journey abroad. His brother 
Christopher, who liad followed him to St. 
Paul’s School and Christ’s College, was now 
a law student ; he married about this time, 
and was probably resident atHor^ during 
the elder brother’s absence. Milton took 
a servant, and the expense of a y w abroad, 
as cidenlated by Howell at the time, would 
be not under 8001. for a well-to-do traveller 
and 60/. fbr his servant. As Milton had no 
means of his own, his father must have 
been both able and willing to be liberaL 
Milton started in April 1638; be made a 
short stay in Paris, where, according to 
Wood, he disliked *the manners and gwus’ 
of theplace; he traveled to Nice; went byM 
to Genoa said to Leghorn, and thence by Pisa 
to Flormiee, where he stayed two months, 
psobihly August and September. About 


the end of September he went to Borne and 
spent two months there. He then went 
to Naples and heard news of the Scottish 
troubles, which determined him to return, 
lest, as he said, he should be travelling abroad 
while his countrymen were fighting for li- 
berty. He made a second stay at Borne, 
spent two more months in Florence (where 
he was present in March 1689), and thenoe 
went to Venice by Bologna and Ferrara. 
From Venice he sent home a collection of 
books and music. He left Italy by Verona, 
Milan, and the Pennine Alps, probably the 
Simplon. He spent some time at Geneva, 
where he was present (as appears from an 
autograph in an albun^ oti iO July 1639 ; 
and thence returned by Par h, reaching Eng- 
land about the end of July 16^, after fifteen 
months’ abst^soe. (The Mates axe ^ed by 
the short account of his trav^ in the 
’Defensio Secunda’ and references in his 
* Occasional Poems and Epistles.'} 

Milton declares his freedom from all vice 
during his foreign journey. His statement 

is confirmed by a letter oi Nicholas Heinsius 
written from Venice 27 Feb. 1632-8, on occa- 
sion of Milton’s controversy with Salmasius. 
Heinsius says that lOton had offended 
the Italians by his strict morality and by 
his outspoken attacks on popery (in P. Bub- 
hakk’s Sylloge BpiatolaruinC). His reception 
by distinguished persons indicates the im- 
pression made upon his contemporaries by his 
lofty character, prepossessing appeuranoe,and 
literary culture. Lawes haa obtained a pass- 
port for him. Sir Henry W otton , then provost 
of Eton, and his neighbour at Horton, sent 
him a friendly letter on his departure, thiink- 
ing him for a gift of * Com us,’ and giving his 
favourite piece of advice, ’ I pension stretti ed 
il viso sciolto.’ Wotton adaed a letter of in- 
troduction ; and by others be was introduced to 
Lord Scudamore, the English ambassador in 
Paris. Scudamore introduced him to Grotius, 
then Queen Gliristina’s ambassador, who, ac- 
cording to Phillips, received him kindly. At 
Florence Milton was received with singular 
warmth. He was welcomed by the members 
of all the popular academies, of which he 
spMki with tlm enthusiasm of gratitude. The 
mef among them were Jacopo Gaddi, Oarlo 
Date, Agostino Oolsellino, Benedetto Bon- 
mattei, vnd Antonio Malateeti (mo extracts 
from the * pastorals ’ of the Academy of the 
Svogliati in Siebv, bk. iL p. 489). A 
ence in the * Areopagitioa’ tella how they 
complained to him OI the tyranny over fre^ , 
dom of speech exereiaed by the Inquisitkm. / 
He read Inrin poenm at their meetiiigi, end 
was repaid by eomplimentary eflhsions gtvin 
inhis subsequent ooUeetuMis of poems (for the 
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history of a mamiacript giTeii hf Kalatesti to 
MLilton» oODtuniiig some equivocal sonnets, 
which was afterwards in possession of Thomas 
BoUis, see Masson, i.78o-7n.) At Florence 
UUton, as he states in the * Areopagitico^* saw 
IMileo. Beferences in < Paradise Lost’ (L 
987-91, y. 262) also indicate the impression 
sn^e upon Milton by this interyiew ; and the 
noble lines upon Vallombrosa commemorate a 
visit of which there was said to be some tra- 
dition at the convent (Wobdbwobth’s poen^ 
At VallombroMf 1837 ; works by Knight, vL 
82). Two Latin letters written by Milton to 
the convent had been shown at Vallombrosa 
a 'few years aro' in 1877 {Notes and QuerieSf 
6th ser. viii. 117). At Rome Milton’s chief as- 
sociation was apparently with Lucas Holsten 
or Holstenius, librarian of the Vatican, who 
had at Oxford, and afterwards became 
a convert to Catholicism. Holstenius showed 
him collections of books and manuscripts, 
and introduced him to his patron. Cardinal 
Barberini. Milton attended a concert at 
Barberini’s palace, and there probably heard 
the great singer, Leonora Baroni, to whom he 
addressed three Latin epigrams. At Naples 
Milton was introduced by ' a certain eremite,’ 
with whom he had travelled from Rome, to 
the aged Manso, formerly the patron of Tasso 
and Marini. To Manso he addressed an 
epistle in Latin hexameters, and received in 
acknowledgment two richly worked cups 

g escribed in his 'Epitaphium Damonis^). 

anso, says Milton, excused himself for not 
showing more attentions on account of his 
guest’s freedom in conversations upon re- 
ligion. Milton was afterwards told that the 
Xmglish Jesuits at Rome intended to lay 
snares for him upon the same ground. He 
determined, however, to speak freely if he 
should be attacked, and, though carrying 
out his resolution, was not molested. Mil- 
ton wrote five Italian sonnets and a can- 
sone, professing love to a beautiful Italian 
lady of Bologna, which from the allusions to 
the scen^ are supposed to have been writ- 
ten during his visit to that place in the 
spring of 1639. One of them, however, is 
sddrMsed to Charles Diodati, who died in 
August 1638, but it is powble that Milton 
may not have heard of his loss. Nothing 
ftirther is known of the lady, whom Wsrton 
arbitrsrilyidentified with the singer Leonora; 
and th^ are chiefly remarkable as pioofr of 
Mnton’sfaoilitiym writing Italian, although 
not without oooasional slips of grammar and 
idiom (Masson, i. 826-7 n.) 

Milton soon after his rstum to England 
took lodgings at a tailor’s honse in St. 
Bride’s Onniehyard. His sister, Mrs. Phil- 
lips, bad lost her husbaiid in 1681, and 


afterwards matried Thomas Agar, who had 
succeeded her first husband as secondary in 
the crown ofiice. She had two sons by her 
first marriage : Edward, aged about nine, and 
John, a year younger, who now became 
pupils of their imde, the youngest being 
* wholly committed to his charge.’ After a 
short stay in lodgings, where he had no 
room for his books, he took a 'pretty gar- 
den-house ’ in Aldersgate Street, then, says 
PhiUips, one of the quietest streets in Lon- 
don. Professor Masson (ii. 207) thinks that 
it was near Golden Lion Court, llie elder 
nephew now came to board with him also, 
and the household became an example of 
' hard study and spare diet.’ Once a month 
or so he allowed himself a ' gaudy day,’ with 
some ' beaux of these times,’ but otherwise 
he devoted himself to carrying out the sys-' 
tern of education described in ms treatise on 
that subject (letter to Hartlib, published in 
June 16^). He gives a portentous list of 
books to be read ; and his pupils are to be 
trained in athletic and military sports, and in 
poetry and philosophy, besides obtaining a 
vast amount of useful knowledge so far as 
such knowled^ is accessible through classi- 
cal authors. Phillips gives some account of 
his practice. In 1 643 he began to take more 
pupils. Meanwhile he was busy with literary 
projects. The ' Epitaphium Damonis,’ writ- 
ten soon after his return, commemorates, in 
the form of a pastoral idyll in Latin hexa- 
meters, his grief for the loss of Diodati, 
and incidentally states the resolution, to 
which he adhered, of hmiceforth writing in 
the vernacular. He sketches the plan of an 
heroic poem upon Arthur. A notebook, 
now in the librmy of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, cpves a list of ninety-nine subjects for 
poems extracted from scripture and English 
nistozy. Fomr drafts show t^t he was already 
contemplating a poem on 'Paradise Lost,’ 
which was, however, to be in the form of the 
Chreek tra^y. The other subjects are more 
briefly notio^, wd probably few of them oc- 
cupied hisattention formore than the moment. 
A passage in his 'Reason of Ohuroh-Govem- 
ment ’ (1641) desoribes his meditations upon 
some great moral and r^ious poem, the 
poem and topic being still undecided (for 
the reasons for assigning the date of about 
1640 to these jottm^ see Masson, ii. 121). 

Milton’s attention was soon diverted from 
poetry to eodeeiastical disputes. The meet- 
ing of the Long parliament in November 
was the signal for' urgent attacks upon 
the spiaoopaoy. Numerowy signed j^i- 
tions waeefiJloiwedbyeroeeedingampia^^ 
menttandaocompanied Ijyadio^ or hooka 
and pampUeta. TheoUwohampiaB of spi- 
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soopacj waa Joseph Hall t.1 bishop of 
Exeter, who had published m the preyious 
Febru^ a defence of the * Divine Right 
of Episcopacy/ and now (January 1640-1) 
broi^ht out a 'Humble Remonstrance’ to 
puliament. He was opposed by the five 
mini^rs whose united initials formed the 
name Smec^mnuus. Their book appeared 
in March. Hall replied in AprU by a ' De- 
fence’ of the ' Remonstrance/ and also pex^ 
suaded Archbishop Ussher to publish (in 
May) a short tract entitled ' The Judgment 
of Doctor Rainoldes/ supporting a qualified 
version ofthe episcopal theory. Smectymnuus 
rejoined in J une by a ' Vindication ’ of the 
previous book. Professor Masson thinks, on 
rather slight grounds, that Milton had some 
hand in this 'Vindication’ (Masson, ii. 260). 

One of the Smectymnuan divines was 
Thomas Young, Milton’s old teacher. Mil- 
ton now supported Smectymnuus in three 

a blets. The first, ' Of Reformation 

ing Church Discipline in England ’ 
(May -June 1641), v^emently attacked 
episcopacy upon historical grounds. The 
second, on 'Prelatical l^iscopacy’ (June- 
July), was a reply to ILuher. The third, 
'Animadversions upon the Remonstrance 
Defence’ (July), was a fierce attack upon 
fiUdl’s last book, from which a series of 
passages were cited, with a bitter comment 
appended to each. These writings were all 
anonymous, thoimh no secret was made of 
the authorship. Di Februaxy 1641-2 Milton 
published, under his own name, a pamphlet 
called ' The Reason of Church-Oovemment 
urged against Prelacy/ containing an elabo- 
rate argument upon general grounds, and 
includi^, after nis custom, a remarkable 
autobiographical statement (at the begin- 
ning of the second book). The argument 
refers partly to a collection of seven tracts 
upon tne episcopal side, published in 1641 
as ' Certaine Briefe Treatises.’ Meanwhile 
Hall, liter a 'Short Answer’ to the Smectym- 
nuus in the autumn of 1641, left Milton’s 
animadversions unnoticed tiU in the begin- 
ning of 1642 he issued a ' Modest Oom- 
tation of a Slanderous and Scurrilous LibeL’ 
This pampUet seema to have been the joint 
work of nail and his scm Robert^ a canon 
of Exeter and a Oambridge man, two years 
older than Milton. They had maMinauiries 
as to MUton’s ehanefcer, and the reeult ap- 
peared in modi personal abase. To this 
Milton replied by an ' Apology ’ (about April 
1642), dfiimding hlmgeiH^attadang the 
bUiope, and savage!^ fovumg Hall, with 
ftequent references to hie enen^a eot^ 
aatra and other qaestionalile writings. This 
ended MQUm’aahuainthedieeuaatoiL The 


pamrideteidinharaetefistio, though nbt now, 
easily readable. Tl^ breathe throughout a 
veh m enee of passion which distorts tiie^ 
style, perplexes the argument, end disfipra 
hiB invective with unworthy personafities.' 
His characteristic self-assertioi^ however, 
acquiree dignitv from his genuine oonvio- 
tion that he is dedicated to the loftiest pur? 
poses ; and in his autobiograpMcal and some 
other passages he rises toan moqnence rarely 
approached, and shows the poet of' Paradise 
l^st ’ struggling against the trammels of 
prose. The ecclesiastical doctrine shows that 
he was at this time inclined to presby- 
terianism (see Masson, ii. 229, 289, 849, 861, 
898, for dates of his pamphlets). 

The outbreak of tm civil war at the end 
of 1642 did not inddne Milton to the 
army. He himself (Dtfengiomemda) 
that as his mind had always been strongs 
than his body, he did not court camps in 
which any common person wouM have oeen 
as useful as himself Professor Masson thinks, 
but upon apparently very inadequate grounds, 
that he had practised himself in military ex- 
ercises (Masson. iL 402, 478-81), and Phillips 
gives an obviously incredible report that there 
was a design for making him adjutant-general 
in Wallera army. The expected assault on 
the city when the king’s army was at Brent- 
ford in 1642 occasioned Milton’s sonnet, which 
decidedly claims a peaceful character. Mean- 
while his father and his brother Ohristophei 
had removed to Reading, which was taken by 
the Earl of Essex in April 1648. About 
Whitsuntide (21 May 1648) Milton to6k a 
journey into the country, aasigning no reason, 
and came back with a wife (Phillips). She 
was Mary, eldest daughter of Richard rowell 
of Forest Hill, near Shotover, Oxfordshire. 
Powell had bought an estate at Forest Hill 
about 1621. He had also a small estate at 
Wheatley, valued at 40/. a year. Altogether 
he had about 800/. a year, but with many «i- 
eumbrances. Mary (baptised 24 Jan. 1626) 
was the third of eleven children, and Powell 
appears to have been a jovial and free-living 
cavalier. Forest Hill waa in the, neighbour- 
hood in which Milton’s saoestots baa Ihred, 
and with whieh the descendants possibly kapt 
up some conneetion* For tome unimown 
reason Powell had in 1027 aeknowledged a 
debt of 812/L to Hilton, who was tbm an 
undergraduate, and this debt, smoitf otbass, 
wae suU undisebarged. There are no qjher 
tiaees of pievioim fiusiliarify to enl^ 
ton’s nddsn journey into a royalisi iibtfot 
and hii return witn a brida of aevenUm.' 
Milton’a Isthsr, dislodged from Bsedte 
eame to live with him at the tfane Of ds 
marriage, and soma of bit wiftf a lunBy paid 
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him a vUit, when there were * feastinp for 
some days.* The wife soon found the houae 
dull aim the gaiety of her father’s home; | 
there was no society ; the nephews (says | 
Atxbvey) were often beaten ana crying, and 
Milton discovered that his bride was stupid. 
She returned to her father’s house after try- 
ing * a philosophical life ’ for a month, with 
the un&rstanainff, however, that she was to 
return at Michaeunas. Phillips says that as 
Mrs. Milton did not come back at the ap- 
pointed time Milton sent a messenger to her 
home. The family, who disliked the connec- 
tion with a puritan and were encouraged bv 
the prosperity of the royalist cause, sent back 
the messenger 'with some sort of contempt’ 
(' evilly entreated ’ him, as Aubrey thinks). 
Milton was so indignant that he resolved 
neveir to take her back, and proceeded to 
write his book upon divorce. Professor Mas- 
son, however, has pointed out that Thomsr 
son, the collector of the king’s pamphlets 
in the British Museum, has marked a copy 
of this with the date 'Aug. let,’ that is, 
1 Aug. 1643. Unless, therefore, there is some 
mistwe, Milton must have written and pub- 
lished the pamphlet within less than tnree 
months of nis marriage, and, since his wife 
came to London (by Phillips’s account) in 
June and stayed there a month, almost by 
the time of her departure. It is impossible 
to reconcile this with the circumstantial and 
apparently authentic story about the mes- 
senger; but, on the other hand, there is no 
reason for suspecting Thomason’s date. Mil- 
ton’s panmhlet is simcient to show that the 
groupd of q[uarrel was some profound sense 
of personal incompatibility, and not any ex- 
quarrel. Such a piece of literary work 
during a honeymoon, however, is so strange 
that some very serious cause must be sup- 
poeed. Pattison sanctions the coiyecture, 
support^ by a passage in the pamphlet, that 
the brili may have refused to Milton the 
rights of a husband. 

Howee[er this may be, Milton’s indigna- 
tion took* the form, usual to him, of seeing 
in his parti^llor case the illustration of a 
geiml nrindple to be enunriated in the most 
anMlined terms. His ' doctrine and dis- 
cipune <if divorce ’ supports the thesis that 
'indjiposition, unfitness, or contrariety of 
mind arising ^fkom a cause m nature un* 
changeabla • • . is a greater reason of divorce 
than naHmal frigidity, especially if there be 
no riidcben or that there be mutual consent.’ 
He asserts this doctrine in his usual pas- 
sionate style, and i^peala to the highest 
moral principles in its support. He looks at 
the matter entirely from the husband’s point 
of view, is supremely indiflfoieat to all prac- 


tical difficulties, and proposes, by a sweeping 
reform of the marriage law, to ' wipe away 
ten thousand tears out of the life of men.’ 
The i^mphlet attracted notice. Howell 
calls Its author a ' shaUitsr-pated puppy ’ 
{Familiar Letters, bk. iv. letter 7). Hall 
was amazed to find that so able on author 
was serious in so monstrous a scheme ; and 
the clergy began to attack him. He there- 
upon brought out a second edition with his 
name to it (2 Feb. 1648-4). It contained 
many additions, including the striking pas- 
sage of the myth of Anteros. 

Milton’s views upon divorce made him 
notorious, and he is mentioned by the vari- 
ous writers against the sects, whose multi- 
plication wu a significant sign of the times, 
as in Ephraim Paget’s ' Heresiography ' and 
Thomas Edwards’s 'Gangraena.’ Edwards 
tells the Bto^ of a Mrs. Attaway who left 
her ' unsanctified ’ husband to take up with 
a preacher, and justified her conduct by 
Milton’s book. On 16 July 1644 Milton 
published a second pam^let, 'The Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer on Divorce,’ justifying 
himself by the authority of the reformer, and 
appealing for parliamentary sunport. Soon 
anerwards Herbert Palmer, a aivine of the 
Westminster Assembly, declared, in a sermon 
preached before parliament on a solemn fast- 
day (18 Aug. 1644), that Milton’s book ought 
to be burnt. The presbyterians were de- 
nouncing toleration and demanding a general 
suppression of sects. Their demands were 
universally supported by the Stationers’ 
Company. The licensing system had broken 
down in the confusion of the civil troubles 
and under the pressure of all kinds of publi- 
cations. The Stationers’ Company com- 
plained, not only on account of the character 
of many of the pamphlets, but because their 
copyrights were frequently disregarded. They 
petitioned the House of Commons, which 
?26 Aug. 1644) directed that 'an ordinance’ 
would be prepared, and meanwhile directed 
a searoh for the authors and printers of 
Milton’s pamphlet 'concerning divorce.’ An 
ordinance had already been passed a year 
before {June 1648), and Milton had dis- 
regsrded its regulations and published the 
divorce immphlets, like their predecessors, 
without license. Although the new ordi- 
nance was passed (1 Oct. 1644b no further 
notice was taken 01 Milton in toe commons. 
Milton, however, was led by these attacks to 
write us ' Areoi^tica,’ which araeared on 
24 Nov. 1644. jlm book is directly devoted 
to the question of unlioansed prints, and 
though m ffivour of such toleration as was 
then praetioable, he makes some reserves in 
Ins application of the prin(C^le. The right 
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of the ' Areopagitica’ to rank as the best, as 
it is clearly the most popular, of Milton’s 
prose works, has been disputed by the jealous 
admirers of others. The populanty , no doubt 
due in part to the subject, is also to be 
ascribed to the greater equability and dear- 
•ness of .the style. If he does not soar to 
quite such heights, there are fewer descents 
and contortions, and it remains at a high 
level of lofty eloquence. In the following 
December the House of Lords, in the course j 
of some proceedings about an alleged libel, i 
were invited by the wardens of the Stationers* I 
Company to examine Milton. An examination | 
was ordered accordingly, but nothing more is | 
said of it. Milton ended his writings upon di- | 
Torce by two more pamphlets, both published 
4 March 1644-5 — ^the * Tetrachordon/ a 
^ proor that the four chief passaM in the Bible 
whichrelate to divorce confirm nis views; and 
the ^ Colasterion,’ intended as a castigation of 
Joseph Caryl [q.v.]’ licensed an 

anonymous answer, with an expression of 
approval of the anonymous answerer him- 
self, and (briefly) of Prynne, who had at- 
tacked him in * twelve considerable serious 
queries.’ 

A third edition of the treatise on divorce 
appeared in 1645. Milton, according to 
Phillips, was proposing to apply his prin- 
ciples by marrying the dau^ter of a Dr. 
Davis, who was handsome and witty, but 
* averse to this motion.’ After the separa- 
tion Milton, as Phillips says, had frequented 
the house of Lady Margaret Ley, now mar- 
ried to a Colonel Hobson. His fine sonnet 
to Lady Margaret commemorates this friend- 
sUp, and that addressed to a * virtuous ’ (and 
unmarried) * young lady ’ shows that he saw 
some female society. 

Meanwhile the ruin of the royal cause had 
brought the Powells into distress, and they 
desired to restore his real wife to Milton. 
They introduced her to the house of a Mr. 
Blackborough, a relative and neiffhbour of 
hlilton, and when he paid his usual visit his 
wife was suddenly brought to him. She 
begged pardon on her knees, and, after some 
struggle, he consented to receive her amn. 
Passara in * Samson ATOnistes * (72^7) 
and ‘Paradise Lost* (^bk. x. 687-^) may 
be accepted as autobiographical reminis- 
cences of his resentment and relenting. She 
came to him in a new house in theBtfbican 
(now desMyed hj a railway), which was 
larger than that in AlderM^ Street, and 
therefore more convenient nnr an increased 
nnmberof pwils, who were now bmng pressed 
upon him. HisfirBtehild,Ann^wasDomon 
29 July 1646; his second, Mary, on 25 Oct. 
1648; his third, John (dM in hxAaiej), on 


16 March 1659-1; and his last daughter, 
Deborah, on 2 May 1652. His wife died in 
the same year, probably from the effects of 
her last confinement. 

The surrender of Oxford on 24 June 1646 
completed the ruin of the Powells. Powell, 
already deeply in debt, had surrendered his 
estate to Sir Robert Pye, to whmn it had 
been mortgamd. The moveable property had 
been sold under a sequestration, ana the tim- 
ber granted to the parishioners by the House 
of CiommonB (Masson, iii. 478 s^., 487). It 
seems probable that the transaction with P^ 
involved some friendly understanding, as the 
Powells subsequently recced the arthtC. 
Powell, with his wife and some of hkcipS- 
ren, came to live with Milton a jd amum for 
a composition. He had hardly completei the 
arrangement vCyn he died. 1 Jan. h046-7| 
leaving a will which proves that his idhifs 
were hopelessly confuM, t^iough tlMteiwere 
hopes of saving something. Mrs. Powell, who 
administered to the will, her ^dest son de- 
clining, left Milton’s house soon afterwards 
(td. pp. 682-40). She continued to prosecute 
her claims, which were finally settled in Fe- 
bruary 1650-1. In the result Milton, in con- 
sideration of the old debt from Powell, and 
1 ,000/. which had been promised with his wife, 
had an ‘ extent ’ upon th4 Wheatley estate, 
valued after the war at 80/. a year, but had to 
pay Powell’s composition, fixed at 180/., and 
also paid Mrs. Powell’s jointure of 26/. 18s. 4d. 
a year (»5. iv. 81, 236-46). Disputes arose 
upon this, in the course of which Mrs. Powell 
said that Milton was a * harsh, choleric man,’ 
and referred to his turning her daughter out 
of doors. She found the allowance insnf** 
ficient for e’^ht children. Milton was ap« 
parently willing to pay, but differed as to the 
way in which it was to be charged to the 
estate (see i». iii. 682-40, iv. 146-6,^86-46, 
836-41. and Hamilton’s Originai Ptosiv). 

I Milton’s father died on 15 March W4/M, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. GU«i^a, 
Cripplegate. His brother OhristoplMri 
had also taken the royalist side, eom-^ 
pound, and was in difficulties fociwW(S||esri 
(Masson, iii. 683). A sonnet aflBiSsaato 
Lawes, diated 9 Feb. 1645-6, and tfteteipv* 
respondence with one of his Italian fiAsids, 
Carlo Dati, suggest some literary ooeuya- 
tioB at this time (for the Datl^ eoir mm w 
denoe see the Milton Papen te 

the Chetham Society in 1851 J* F. 

Ms»h of Waning^, from maaosenpti fm 
his possession), llie first edition of his eol* 
looted poems was published in 1645, the 
li^ end Latin being separately paged, m 
u j^y rtrait Wilfiam Marsl^l lit prsflxedi 
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fotilMyxfllllib eBm,T»8ome Cheek yerses 
-;j 2 — ^ ft ca&ature. Sonnets written 
express the antipathy with 
» now regarded the presbytenans. 

In 1647 the number of Milton's p^ls had 
ill|ktl 7 increasedji aooording to rhillips. 
Sli^ll^jvgAewever, is anxious to explain that 
h^ was not a pvofessional schoolmaster. He 
%u only persuaded to impart learning to the 
sons of some intimate mends. Among his 
pupils were Oyriac Skinner, grandson by his 
mother Sir Edward Ooke, and the second 
Earl of Barrymore, son of Lady Ranelagh, 
the elder and attached sister of Robert Boyie, 
^Mfikaown to literary circles in London, and 
afterwards a friend of Milton. She also sent to 
him her nephew, Richard Jones, afterwards 
i ML Kanelagh [q. y.] In the autumn 
' Wf ^wever, Milton moved to a small 
J in mgh Holbom, opening at the back 
into liiiioolirs Inn Fields. He gave up teach- 
ii^, and as, in spite of the many claims upon 
him, he was able to dispense with this source 
of income, it maybe inferred that he had in- 
herited a competence from his father. 

JiQton fully sympathised with the army in 
thmr triumph over the parliamentary and 
presbyferian party. His feelings are ex- 
pressed in the sonnet to Fairfax upon the 
siege of Oolchester (August 1048). About 
the same time he was composing his dog- 
gerel version of the Psalms, of which he 
txumed eig^ into rhyme in 1648, adding 
nine more in 1653. He also employed him- 
self upon compiling the. ' Histo^ of Bri- 
tain,’ of which he had written tour books 
(Dtfwmo SecurM), He was recalled to 
yTO^ic affairs 1^ the events which led to the 
'CDScution of Oharles I. Immediately after 
the king's death appeared his * Tenure of 
y n g ||nd Magistrates’ as Feb. 1648-9), 
in favour of the right of the 
B their rulers. The newly 
council of state invited Milton di- 
r afterwards to become their Latin secre- 
accepted the offer at once, and was 
lo March 16^9. His salary 
waailAg^d. a day (or 269/. 14s. a 
year).^?na chief secretary received about 
Milton’s chief duty was to 
traariftte^foreign despatches into dignified 
i employed, however, upon a 
r tasks, which are fruly indi* 
I extract from the * Frooeedings 
L * given in Professor Massoirs 
|>ook. B^^^ifftsoolleemed in the various deal- 
inn of the ffovemment vrith the press ; he 
hM to papers seiaed upon suspected 

persons ; to arrange fisr the publioauon of 
answen to various attacks, and to write aa- 
Haaleoaffeanas 





the official * Mercurius PoHticus,’ of which 
Marchmont Needham [q. v.] was the regular 
writer. Needham became ’ a crony ’ accord- 
ing to Wood, and during 1651 Milton super- 
intended the paper, ana may probably have 
iwired some articles. Stem (bk. iii. 287- 
29/) rives a previously unpublished corre- 
sponi&nce of Milton in his official capacity 
with ll^lius, envoy from Oldenbura. By 
order of the House of Commons he ap- 
pended ' Observations ’ to the ’ Articles of 
Peace ’ between Ormonde and the Irish, pub- 
lished 16 May 1649. He was directed also 
to answer the ' Eikon Basilike,’ written, as 
b now known, by John Qauden [q. v.l, and 
publbhed 9 Feb. 1648-9. Milton^s * Eikono- 
klastes,’ the answer in question, appeared 
6 Oct. 1649, a work as tiresome as the ori- 
ginal, and, like Milton’s controversial wofks 
m general, proceeding by begging the ques- 
tion. By the council’s order a French trans- 
lation of the ^ Eikonoklastes ’ by John Durie 

a 96-1680) [q. v.] was published in 1662. 

ton hints a suspicion that Charles was 
not the real author of the ^ Eikon.’ He 
attacks with special severity the insertion of 
a prayer plagiarised from Sidney’s * Arcadia,’ 
and enlarged this attack in a second edition 
publbhed in 1650. The prayer had only 
been appended to a few copies of the ’ Eikon.’ 
Thb 1^ to the absurd stoiy, unfortunately 
sanctioned in Johnson’s ’ Life,’ that Milton 
had compelled William Dugard |^q. v.], then 
in prison, to insert the prayer in order to 

S 've ground for the attack. The impossi- 
lity of the story b shown by Professor 
Masson Qv. 249-^71., 252). Dugard was 
concemea in printing the * Eikon,’ was im- 
prboned upon that ground in February 
1649-50, a year after the publication, ana, 
on being released at Milton’s intervention, 
publbhM Milton’s book against Salmasius. 
^Imasius (Claude de Saumaise, 1688-1663), 
a * man of enormous reading and no judg- 
ment’ (PATTisoiOt was now a professor at 
Leyden. He had been invited by the Scot- 
tbh presWterians to write in their behalf. 
Charles ll, who was at the Hague, induced 
him to write the ’ Defensio Runa pro 
Cbrolo I,’ published in November 1649. Mil- 
ton was ordered to reply by the council on 
8 Jan. 1650, and hb ^ Fro Populo Ai^licano 
Defensio ’appeared in March 1650. Hobbes, 
in hb * Behemoth ’ (En^liBh Works, vi. 868), 
•ays that it b hardly to be jud^ which is 
the best Latin orwhieh b the wont leaaon- 
ing, and oompaies them to two deblamatbns 
ma^ by the same man in a rfaetorie sehooL 
Milton did not, as has been said, receive 
* 1^000/.* fin hb defence. A hundred pounds 
was voted to him by the oonneil of state; 
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but the order was cancelled, Milton haTinff 
no doubt refused to accept it. He had 
taunted Salmasius (in error apparently) for 
having received one hundred iacobuaea mm 
Charles H, and could not conaesoend to take 
a reward for himself. He hnally lost hia 
eyesight by the work. It had been failing 
for 'some years, and he persisted, in spite m 
a physician’s waminn, in finishing his book 
Secunda) at the expense of his eyes, 
in a famous sonnet he congratulates himself 
on his resolution. His eyes, he says, were 
not injured to * outward view.’ The ^ease 
was by himself attributed either to cataract 
or amaurosis {Paradise Lost, iii. 26V but is 
said to have oeen more probably glaucoma 
(the fullest account is given in Milton’s letter 
to Leonard Philaras or V iller6, 28 Sept. 1664). 
Salmasius replied in a ^Responsio, but he 
died at Spa on 6 Sept. 1668, and his book was 
not published till 1660. Meanwhile other 
attacks had been made umm Milton. An 
anonymous pamphlet by John Rowland (Phil- 
lips erroneously ascribed it to Branmall), 

* Pro Rege et Populo Anglicano ’ (1651), was 
answered by Milton’s nephew, John Ph^ps, 
and the answer— which, accor^ng to Edwm 
Phillips, was corrected by their uncle — has 
been published in Milton’s works. Peter du 
Moulin the younger [q. v.l, son of a famous 
French Calmist, attacked Milton with gross 
personal abuse in his * Regii Sanguinis Clamor 
ad ccelum ’ (March 166^ (Massoir, v. 217* 
224. For Du Moulin’s account see Oent, 
Mag, 1773, pp. 869-70, and his Parerga, 1670: 
also Wood, Faetif ii. 196). This was edited 
and provided with a dedicatory epistle by 
Alexander Moms (or More), eon ox a Scot- 
tish principal of afVench protestant college. 
Milton supposed the true author to be we 
nominal eaitor, whom he had perhaps met at 
Geneva, where More was professor of Greek. 
He had now become a professor at Middleburg. 
There were scandals as to More’s relations to 
women, especially to a maid of Salmasius. 
Milton was ordered by the council to reply 
to the * Glamor,’ and his answer, the * Ve- 
fensio Secunda,’ appeared in May 1654. It 
was full of savage abuse of Moms, whom 
Milton declared to be the author, and to be 
guilty of idl the immorality imputed to hun. 
it fortunately contains also one of the most 
interestiim of Milton’s autobiomphical pas- 
sages, and an apoetro|^ to Oromwell and 
other leaders ox t^ Commonwealth, which 
niustrateshia political sentiments. Tlie'De- 
lonsio Secunda’ was Tepublkbed Ij Ulae, the 
puldidier of the ^ Glamor,’ in October 1654, 
with * Fides PuUica,’axemTbj Moms, which 
was afterwards completed by a ^Suppemen- 
’ in 1665. Moras deued the anthon- 



ship, and Milton in his final xe^,4#be as 
D6xensio’(A.ugust 1665), to which is^M^ed 
a'Responitto’^to Morus’s 'SupodsUh^ 
reduces Ms bhaige to the statomSiblni^ 
any case, Morui was responsible for editing 
the book. He had reto|xc4 suSciont testi- 
monv ftom various attSxtSni4ncteiiiMS hkn 
that Morus was not real^fllPPKfitsd 
he been convincible ( 

He continued to maintah his 

but happily this was the end mm eontro* 

versy whion had degenerated inpllnere per- 

Bonaiities. 

Milton, upon becoming Latin aseiptaiy to 
the council, had been allowed ohamlwirln 
Whitehall. At the end of 1661 thvg IM 
been given to others, and he iiad moved to 
another * pretty garden-house’ in Pett^ 
France, Westm^SM* It afterwards 1 
No. 19 York Sneet, belonged toV 
was occupied suooessively JmissJ . 
Haslitt, and finally demolislied in 1877. Here 
he lived until the Restoration. Milton was 
helped in his duties, made difficult on ac- 
count of his blindness, successively by a Mr. 
Weckherlin, by Philip Meadows si|d 
finally by Andrew Marvell. HeoovfemilbdtS 
serve thraughout the Protectorate^ tSkCMflgh In 
later years, after Thurloe becameseers ta fyand 
kept the minutes in a less eralidt ibn^ hli 
services are less traceable. His inahilily to 
discharge his duties fully wssprobah^uton 
into account in an order made in lw5, l^ 
which (among other reductions, however) hu 
salary is reduced to 160/. a year, though this 
sum was to be paid for his life. The amount 
appears to have been finally fixed at 2001, 
it, V. 177, 180-8). He could not regulai^ 
attend the council, but despatches requirbqf 
dignified language were sent to him for trans- 
lation. The most famous of these wms the 
letters (^ted chiefly 26 May lfl 5i|^| li!hfc 
Oromw^ wrote to various 
agmnst the atrocious persecution of iWw Van- 
dois. The letters were restrained mlangiuge 
by diplomatic necessities; but Mil^V- 
pressed his own feeling in thefuMsImart, 

On 12 Nov. 1656 be marriea&b^iqieine 
Woodcock, of whom nothing movnMknown 
than can be inferred from hU sonbiMlter her 
death. She gave birth to a daughter 10 Oct. 
1667. The mother and child both died in 
tha follow^ Felmiair (ift. iBiyiSJWI* 
A tnemonaJ window to w, encM 
cost of Mr. G. W. Ohads of 
in Msmxst’s, Westminster, tWf&veiM 
on 18 Fsb. 1888, when Matthew Axttbld 
gave an addieas, published in his^Essajs on 
CMtioism’(2iidsb.l888,m5B^. MR- 
ton had a small circle m friends. Imdy 
Ranelagh is mentioaed by Philip and Hmm 
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are two letters to her son at Oxford, showing was ordered by the House of Oommons that 
that Milton disapproved even or the ^ Milton’s 'Defensio’ and John Goodwin’s 
formed ni||h[ersitv. He also saw Hartlibi ^ Obstructors of Justice ’ should be burnt by 
Maiehmottt Needham, and Henry Oldenburg the common hanman, and that Milton and 
[q. V.], who was tutor to Lady Rane^h’s Goodwin should be indicted by the attorney- 
son at Oxford. His old pupil, Cyriac Skinner, general, and taken into custody by the ser- 
and Henry Lawrence, son of the president jeant-at-arms. A proclamation was issued 
of Cromweirs council, were also friends, on 18 Aug. ordering the surrender of all 
But his most famous acquaintance was copies of the books named. It states that 
Andrew Marvell, who succeeded Meadows both the authors have hitherto concealed 
in 1657, though Milton had recommended themselves. Milton was arrested in the 
him as early as 1052 as his assistant in the course of the summer, but in the next session 
secretary’s office. There are no traces of it was ordered that he should be released on 
acquaintance with other famous men of the paying his fees. Milton protested, through 
time. His religious prejudices separated him Marvell, against the excessive amount of tne 
from all but a small party, and the lofty fees and his complaint was referred 

severity of his character probably empha- to the committee on privileges. The In- 
eised such separation. It has been vaguely demnity Act freed him from all legal con- 
rnggested that Milton procured an offer of sequences of his actions. ' 

Sem from the council for Brian Walton’s I’attisonthinksthat Milton owed his escape 

Polyglott Bible. Foreigners, however, fre- tohis^ insignificance and harmlessness.’ Bur- 
quently came to see Milton (Phillips), and, net, however, says that his escape caused 
according to Aubrey, visited England ex- general surprise. Pattison’s sense of the un- 
pressly to see Milton and OromwelL His practical nature of Milton’s political writings 
writings upon the regicide were received probably led him to underestimate the repu- 
with interest by learned men on the con- tation which thev enjoyed at the time. A 
tinent, who were surprised that a fanatic new edition of the ‘Defensio’ had appeared 
could write Latin as well as Salmasius. It in 1658, and Salmasius’s posthumous * Re- 
is said that Milton had an allowance from roonsio’ was published in September 1660. 
parliament, and afterwards from Oromwell, Gominges, the French ambassador in London, 
to keep a ^ weekly table ’ for the entertain- writing to his master on 2 April 1668 of the 
ment of distinguished foreigners (Mitfobd, condition of English literature, declared that 
Life of MUtoUf App. p. cxlvi). ^ ^ in recent times there was onl;y one man of 

Milton retained his secretaryship during letters — 'un nomm 6 MUtonius qui s’est 
the protectorate of Richard Oromwell and rendu plus infftme par ses dangereux Merits 
through the distracted period which inter- que ces bourreaux et les assassins de leurroi’ 
vened before the Restoration. Some brief (jvBBSELLsn>fFrenehAmbaseadorattheCourt 
pamphlets written at this time area despair- of Charles II, p. 205). Milton clearly had 
mg appeal on behalf of a poliev which all enemies who might have sought to make 
practical men could perceive to be hopeless, him an example. Professor M^son has en- 
Two of them, published in 1659, are argu- deavoured to construct a history of the nego- 
mentt in favour of a purely voluntary eccle- tiations by which such attempts, if made, 
siastidal system. In another, published early znay have been frustrated (vi. 1 d 2-95). The 
in 1660, he proposes that parliament should only direct statements are by Phillips and 
simply make itself perpetual. A second Richardson. Phillipssays that Marvell^ made 
edition was apparently quashed by the speedy a considerable party ’ for Milton in the House 
establidiment of the monarchy. Finally, as of Commons, and, with the help of other 
late as April 1660, he wrote* Brief Notes,’ friends, obtained immunity for him. He adds 
attadring a rovalist sermon. These writings incorrectly that Milton was di^ualified for 
riiow that Milton was now inclined to the holding office. Richardson, writmg in 17^ 
old republican party. His republicanism was {Explanatory Notes, p. Ixxiux), mentions a 
•anything but democratic. He desired the rep(^ that Secretary William Morice [q. v.l 
permaiieEt rule of the chie&of the army and and Sir Thomas Olarges [q. v.] ^ managed 
ue oboncil, with a complete separation b^ matters artfully in his favour.* He gives, 
tween ohfixe^ and state, and abstentioafrom however, as the real secret that Milton had 
arbitraiy measures of government. entreated for the life of Sir William l^Ave- 

At the Restoration Milton oonoealed him- nant Fq* ▼•]> D’Avensnt now re- 

sdf in a friend’s house in Bartholomew turned the favour. Richardson heard this 
Cfiose. He mnained there during the long from Pope, Pope heard it fromBetterUm, and 
debates as to the list of regicides to be ex- Bettcorton from his steady patron,B’Avenaat. 
oepted from pardon. On 16 June 1660 it The oljeotion to the anmote is itsneatneas. 
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No good story is quite true. Olarges, as he had offered to read Latin books to the 
Monck’s brotner-m^w, and Marvell, as blind man, who became interested in him and 
Houck's intimate friend, had both influence at encouraged his studies. EUwoomfterwards 
bhetime, and, as Professor Masson also notes, became a tutor in the family df the Pen- 
Arthur Annesley, afterwards flrst Earl of ningtons at Ohalfont. The cottage in which 
Anglesey [q. y.], was a close friend of Milton Milton stayed at Ohalfont is now preserved, 
in later-years, and was at this time a chief having been bought by public tubseripiion in 
manager of the Restoration and in favour of 1887, and is the only house oonneoted with 
lenity. It cannot be now decided how far any Milton which still exists. Ellwood viriteu 
of these stories represents the facts. An in- Milton there one day, and received from hiin 
credible story of a mock funeral, carried out the complete manuscript of * Paradise Lost.’ 
by his friends, was given in Cunningham's 'Thou hast said much here of "Paradise 
' History of Great Britain,' 1787. i. 14. On Lost,"’ he observed, ' but what hast thou to 
regaining his liberty, Milton took a house in say of Paradise Found P’ 

Holbom, near Red Lion Fields (Phillips), Blind, infirm, and poor, depressed by the 
and soon afterwards moved to Jewin Street, triumph of the princi^es whieh he most de- 
He lost much in money. He had, according tested, llBlton had determined lo achieve the 
to Phillips, put 2,000/. into the excise office, mat purpose to which fron* early youth he 
a&d could never get it out. ^ He lost another had been self-^voted* His sonnet upon com- 
sum invested somewhere injudiciously. He pleting his twenty-tli^ year, and toe letter 
had to give up property valued at 60/., which with which it was accompanied (Masson, 
he had bought out of the estates of W estmin- i. 824, first published in Biboh’s L^), show 
ster. Professor Masson calculates that before that he was then looking forward to some 
the catastrophe he had about 4, 000/. variously great work. He had resolved to write a 
invested, and some house property in London, poem which should be national in character, 
which,with his official income and some other and set forth his conception of the provi- 
investments, would bring him in some 500/. dential order of the world. At the time of 
a year. This may have been reduced to 200/. his foreign journey he had contemplated a 
Milton was frugal and temperate, and Phillips poem upon the Arthurian legend, to which 
thinksthat,'airthing8considered,’he had still he refers in the 'Epistle to Manso’ and the 
a ' considerable estate ' (Masson, vi. 444-5). ' Epitaphium Damonis,’ 1688-9. At the time 
Mrs. Powell renewed her attempts to recover of his jottinn, however, about 1641, his chief 
the property after the Restoration. Her eldest interest had come to be in a dramatic treat- 
son finally regained Forest Hill, and Milton ment of the fall of man, although in the 
apparently made over the Wheatley estate ' Reasons of Church-Gkivemment,' 1641-2, he 
to the Powells, though it does not appear declares his resolution to take full time for 
what he received for the old debt, or for his meditation on a fit subject. Phillips reports 
promised marriage portion of 1,000/. {ib, that the opening passage of this, eompo^ 
vi. 449-51). about 1642, was the ^ech of Satan, which 

Milton soon found it desirable to take a is now at the beginning of the fourth book 
third wife who could look after his affairs, of ' Paradise Lost.’ Milton's eontrovenieC 
His eldest daughter was in her seventeenth and business distracted his mind from poetry, 
year, and the household apparently much and he produced little except the few noble 
mismanaged, when on 24 Feb. 1662-8 he sonnets which commemorate his political 
married Elizabeth MinshulL She was bom emotions. In 1658 he settled down to Hie 
on 80 Dec. 1688, and was a cousin of Milton’s composition of ' Paradise Lost.’ It is said 
friend, Dr.NathanPaget,bywhom the match by Aubrey to have been finished in 1668. 
was arranged. The marriage, though not Among earlier poems from wUdi Milton 
romantic, was successful. Shortly afterwards may h^e taken nints are especially notice- 
Milton moved to a house in Artulery Walk, able: the Anglo-Saxon pMm attrilrated to 
Bunhill Fields. It was small, bu^like all Ondmon [q. v.], and published in 1665 by 
Milton's houses, had a garden. He lived Franeis J^ns; the ' Adamo* of Andzeini, 
there for the rest of his iSb, except that, ao- which was translated hj Oowper for Hay- 
oording to Ttichardson, he lodged for a time Ws edition of Milton, end » in Oowper’s 
(about 1670) with the bookselbr Millington. 'Works’ll Southey (1887, toLx.); snathe 
During the plague of 1666 Milton retired to 'Lueifor’ of Jooet van Vondel, published in 
Ohalfont St. Gm, BuddughamHiiie, where 1664. The eomcidences with the last are 
a 'pret^ box’ was taken for him Iw the the most remarkable (of. GhMoTs Zitsretiifv 
qnaW Thomas Ellwood fq. v.] Ellwood of Northern EurapCf 1683, pp. 278-818 ; end 
had been introduced to Muton in 1662 hj Mtiton and VonM, 1886). At 

Paget; in order to improve hia sehokrahip an uncertain date MUton (detained e Ueense 
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for ‘Paradise Loaf finm Thomas Tomkyna, 
chaplain to .the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Toml^rna, aifcteoiding to Toland (Ltfe, 1709, 
p. ISO), hedtated for a time, on account of 
the lines in the first book about fear of change 
perplexing monarchs. The fire of 1666 de- 
stroyedtne house in Bread Street which 
Milton had inherited from his father, and 
dindnished his income. Many booksellers 
were ruined by the loss of their stock. On 
27 April 1667, however, Milton signed an 
agreement with Samuel Simmons or Symons 
for the copyright. Simmons’s copy of the 
agreement passed to the Tonsons, who be- 
came proprietors of the copyright, and was 
presented to the British Museum by Samuel 
Ilogers in 1862. Milton was to receive 6/. 
down, and 61, more upon the sale of each of 
three editions. The editions were to be ac- 
counted as ended when thirteen hundred 
copies of each were sold ‘ to particular read- 
ing customers,’ and were not to exceed fifteen 
hundred copies apiece. Milton received the 
second 61. in April 1669, that is 10/. in all. 
His widow in 1680 settled for 8/. all claims 
upon Simmons, who became perpetual pro- 
prietor of the copyright. The scrivener’s 
original manuscript of the first book of the 
poem, which was submitted for license and 
sent to press, descended through the Tonsons 
to H. 0. Baker (of Bayfordbury, Herts), who 
sold it in March 1904 to J. Fierpont Mor- 
gan, of New York. 

The reception of ‘ Paradise Lost’ has been 
the subject of some controversy. No poet 
ever put more of himself into his work, and 
Milton’s singular loftiness of character and 
contemptuous tone of superiority to the 
dominant political and religious parties of 
his day might be expected to keep readers 
at a distance. The degree to v^ch the 
poetry is saturated with the reading of a 
fine classical scholar might also alienate the 
unlearned. Milton rather conquers than 
attracts unless his readers be men of highly 
cultivated taste. On the other hand, httle 
merit of other kinds is generally required 
for the praularity of a rehgious poem. Al- 
though ‘Paradise Lost’ has been mentioned 
as an instance of popular neglect, it would 
seem on the whole that the sale of thirteen 
hundred copies in eighteen months and some 
4,600 by 1688 marks, as Johnson main- 
tained, a fair degree of success. Richardson 
JfotM, p. cxix) preserved a 
tradition that Sir John Denham had, upon 
reading a sheet ‘wet from the press,’ pro- 
nounced ‘ Phradlse Loaf to be the nobleat 
poem ever written. He adds that it waa 
unknown fbr two yean, when Buddiunt, 
aflerwaida Lord Diwet, found it on an old 


stall, that it was given to him as waste 
paper, and that Dryden, to whom he showed 
it, declared that ‘ this man cuts us all out, 
and the ancients too.’ Dry den’s phrase may 
be accepted, and is characteristic of his 
generosity in criticism; but the anecdotes, 
which involve various inaccuracies, are obvi- 
ously so distorted, if at all founded on fact, 
as to prove nothing. Phillips tells us that 
Milton in his later years was much visited 
by foreigners and by men of rank, especially 
Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesey; and 
Toland says that Sir Robert Howard, Dry- 
den’s brother-in-law, was a ‘ particular ac- 
quaintance.’ Edward Phillips says in his 
edition of the ‘ Thesaurus ’ of Buchler(1676) 
that many persons thought Milton to have 
reached the perfection of epic poetry. The 
commendatory poems by Samuel BarroW 
and Marvell, prefixed to the second edition of 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ (1674), imply that Milton’s 

P osition was already regarded as established. 

[arvell’s poem contains a reference to a 
well-known anecdote of D^den. Dryden, 
according to Aubrey, asked Milton’s leave to 
put ‘ Paradise Lost ’ into a drama in rhyme. 
Milton told Dryden that he might ‘ tag his 
verses.’ The result was Dryden’s ‘ Heroick 
Opera,’ ‘ The Fall of Angels and Man in In- 
nocence ’ (licensed 17 April 1674). The per- 
formance IS a contemptible travesty ; but in 
the preface to it, as published in 1676, Dry- 
den speaks emphatically of the sublimity of 
the original. He told Dennis twenty years 
afterwards that he knew not at this time 
‘half the extent of Milton’s excellence.’ 
Wentworth Dillon, fourth earl of Roscom- 
mon [q. V.], inserts a pass^e from ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ mto his ‘ Essay on Translated Verse ’ 
(2nd edit. 1686), which is generally men- 
tioned as the first public recognition of Mil- 
ton’s merits. A few other notices ore col- 
lected by Professor Masson (vi. 781-6). In 
1688 Tonson published by subscription a 
sumptuous edition in folio. Among the sub- 
soriTOrs were Somers, who is said to have 
exerted himself greatly for its success^ and 
Atterbury, who was always an enthusiastic 
admirer. Dxrden’s well-known flashy epi- 
gram is placed under the portrait. In 1708, 
when a monument was erected to John 
Philips (1676-1708) [q.v.] in Westminster 
Abb^i the dean (Sprat)8uppres8ed the words 
‘ soli Miltono secundus,’ as that name wis 
too detestable to be used in asacred building. 
Atterbury withdrew the prohibition. A 
monument was erected to Milton himself by 
William Benson [q*v.] in 1787 (Stajtlbt, 
Memoriali, pp. 80o-8 ; JoHmov, Ximt 
MUtm and jPkU^), l^ton’s shm was 
now established, and the triumj^ of the 
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wlugB removed one external obstacle. Addi- 
son's papers in the 'S^tator' (1712) onlj 
ratifiM the then orthodox opinion. A Ger- 
man trandation had been published by E. G. 
von Be^ at Zerbst in 1682, while Latin 
translations and an annotated edition had 
already shown the growing reputation of the 
poem. 

Milton’s last poems, 'Paradise Regained ’ 
and ' Samson Al^nistes,’ appeared together 
in 1671. EUwood says that Milton acmow- 
ledged that the 'Paradise Rested’ was 
due to his hint at Chalfont. Philips says 
that Milton could not bear to hear it men- 
tioned as inferior to its predecessor. Its 
studied severity of style has hindered its 
popularity, though such critics as Coleridge 
wd Wordsworth have spoken of it as per- 
Although dramatically feeble, the 
'Samson Agonistes’ is to some readers 
among the most interesting of all Milton's 
poems from the singular mtensity of the 
scarcely concealed autobiographic utterance. 

Milton wrote no more poetry, but in 1673 
produced a new edition of the early poems. 
He published in 1669 his Latin^ grammar 
and nis ' History of Britain,’ written long 
before, and only noticeable as an indication 
that his name was now exciting interest. 
His compendium of Ramus’s ' Lone ’ came 
out in 1672. A tract upon ' True Religion ’ 
of 1073,sugmted by Charles II’s declaration 
of 16 March 1672, is a slight performance, 
giving reasons against tolerating the open 
exeiciM of popery. His ' Familitf Epistles ’ 
and ' CoUege Exercises ’ were publi^ed in 
1674, though the intended publication at the 
same time of his official letters was for- 
bidden. 

Milton was declini^in health and suffered 
much from gout. ^ domestic life had 
been troubled. His eldest daughter, Anne, 
was deformed and had a defect of speech. 
None of the children were sent to school, but 
they were taught, according to the younmt, 
Deborah, by a mistress at home. Phillips 
states that the two youngM were brought 
np to read to him in various languages, 
including Hebrew, perhaps Syriac, GiOBk, 
and Latus, without Jmowing the meaning. 
Though, as Ptofsasor Masson remarks, this 
more probably remeents the result than 
the intention^for EUwood qpeshs of Milton’s 
annoyance at hearing words read when the 
meaning wu not understood— the practioe 
was doubtlem unpleasant. Their grand- 
mother, Mrs. PowaU, would probably not 
makethings pleasanter. It was deelaMby 
a servant (me below) that MUton had trid 
her, on riie authority of a pievions servant, 
that about 1662 the duldiea eombined to 


cheat their fkther in household affairs and 
wished to seUhis books. ^ third marriage 
annoyed them, and Mary is reported, on w 
same authority, to have said that a wedding 
was no news, but that ' if she oould hear 
of his death that were something.’ The 
daughters remained with their Mher till 
about 1670. The trial of their patience in 
reading had become 'almost beyond endu- 
rance ’ (Phillips), andthey wereaU sent out 
to learn such ' curious and ingenioiis sorts 
of manufacture ’ as are ' proper for women,* 
eepecially embroide^ in gold and silver. 

Milton died on 8 Nov. 1674 of ' gout struck 
in,’ so peimefullytbat the time jf death waa 
not perceived. He was buried in St. Giles’s, 
Oripplegate, beside his father with the An- 
glican service. Many frieids and a 'con- 
course of the >ttlgar^ were present, ecoord- 
ing to PhiUips and Tolan*^ (for accounts of 
an alleged euumation in J 790 see Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. ix. 361-4). A statue was 

f laced in St. GUes' churchyard in 1904. 
Jpon Milton’s death his * wife produced a 
nuncupative will. The daughters objected, 
and tne widow became administratrix. 
She settled matters by paying the daughters 
100/. ^idce, and haa about 600/. for her- 
self. The will had been declared to Mil- 
ton’s brother Christopher on 20 July 1674. 
Milton had then said that he wished 
to leave to his ' undutiful children ’ what 
was due to him from the Powells. He 
intended * all the rest to go to his loving wife.’ 
Evidence of a maid-servant and her sister 
was produced to prove this to have been his 
intention; and he also stated that he had 
spent 'the greatest part of his estate* in 
providing for his daughters. The servant 
might probably be pregndiced in Mra. Mil- 
ton’s frvour; but the general impression is 
no doubt correct that Milton’s relations to 
his daughters were, from whatever cause, un- 
fortunate. (The mdenoe, from the records 
of the court, was first prated in the second 
edition of the 'Minor Poems’ by Warton, 
1791, and is also given in Todd’s ' life of 
Milton ’ and in the ' Ohetham Miscellanies,’ 
voL xxiv.^ 

Milton’s appearance and manners are de- 
scribed with little difference 1^ Aubrey, 
Phillipe, and Riehardaon. He was rather 
low the middle height, bnt well made, with 
light brown or enbnni hair and delicete 
oomplssum. He wee statsly and conrtaoea, 
though he eonld be saririca f . He wonld rit 
at his hoQse-door in a gr^ eoeiie doth 
eont in fine weather to rseeive viritoii; 
indoofs he la deaeribed ee nee% dmaed 
in bleek, pale bnt not eedavaroae; with Us 
'fingers gouty and with ehellHrtoeei* fBa* 
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OQABBBOir). Aubrey and Toland tell us that 
^ Toee aa early as four in summer and five 
in winter. Buore breakfast the Bible was 
read to him in Hebrew. He afterwards read 
or dictoted till midday, when he dined very 
temperately. He took some exercise, walk- 
ing^ when possible, and in bad weather 
swinging. He always had music in the 
afternoon. He then retired for a time, but 
again saw his friends after six o’docl^ had a 
supper of * olives or some light thing’ at 
ei^t, and after a pipe and a elass of water 
went to bed. According to Phillips, Milton 
composed freely only from Hhe autumnal 
equinoctial to the vernal ; ’ the account was 
confirmed by Mrs. Milton (Newton, p. Ixxx), 
though Toland fancies that Phillips has in- 
verted the period, because in his early ' In 
Adventum Veris ’ (1629) he welcomes the 
revival of his s^mus in spring. He fre- 
quently dictated from ten to thirty lines to 
any one who happened to be atthehouse,lean- 
ing in his easy dudr, adds Richardson, with 
a foff thrown over the elbow. At times he 
womd compose during sleepless nights, and 
would call up and dictate to his daughter. 
He would dictate forty lines in a breath, and 
then reduce them to twenty. The sonnet 
to Lawrence gives an impression of Milton 
in his sociable hours. Milton had come to 
stand apart from all sects, though apparently 
finding the quakers most congeniaL He 
never went to any^religious services in his 
later years. When a servant brought back 
accounts of sermons from nonconformist 
meetings, Milton became so sarcastic that 
the man at last gave up his place (Riohabd- 
son). 

Portraits of Milton, known to be authentic, 
are : (1) A portrait at the age of ten, ascribed 
to Cornelius Janssen (engraved as frontis- 
piece to Masson’s * Life,’ vol. i.; seepp. 66 n., 
808 n.), is in the possession of Passmore 
Edwards. (2) A portrait taken at Cambridge 
at the age of twenty, engraved by Vertue in 
1731 and 1766, and by other artists. The 
later portrait belonged to Speaker Onslow, 
and is generally known aa the * Onslow * por- 
trait. It has disappeared since a sale of 
Lord Onslow’s pictures in 1828. Both these 
bdonged to Milton’s widow. (8) The por- 
trait engraved by Faithome for the * History 
of Britamj* the original crayon-drawing was 
in vosseaaion of the Tonsons in 1700, and an 
etcning from it is given in the ^ Memoirs of 
Thomas HoUii^’ p. 620. Another crayon- 
drawing, now at Bayfordbury, bdonged to 
Richaraaon, and resembles tlm preceoing so 
dearly, that its independsnos Is doubtfuL 
This was the portrait recognised by Milton’s 
daughter Ihiboiah whm the esgrsver Vertue 


saw her about 1725 (Hollis^ Memoirs, p. 
626). The ’ Onslow ’ portrait is the original 
of the caricature by Marshall, prefix^ to 
the 1645 poems. A mezzotint by J. Simon 
is inscribe * R White ad viymn delin.,’ but 
there are no traces of the original. A bust 
in Christ’s College, left to it by John Disney 
(1746-1816) [q. v.], is said to be a ‘plaster 
cast from the original mould,’ taken by ‘ one 
Pierce ’ who executed the bust of Wren now 
in the Bodleian Library. A mis-identified 
miniature by Samuel Cooper once belonged to 
Reynolds, who had a controversy about it with 
Lord Hailes (see Qent Moff. 1791 ; Masson, 
i. 06 n., 308-10 n., vi. 764-7 n. ; Sothbbt, 
Ramblings, pp. xvii-xxv ; J. FitohbttMabsh 
in Lancashire and Che8hireHiBt.Soc.1866; Dr. 
G.C. W illiamson’s Catof Portraits of Milton 
exhibited at Christ’s College, Cambridge, on 
the occasion of the Milton Tercentenary 1908). 

Milton’s widow retired to Nantwich, 
Cheshire, where her family lived, and died 
in the autumn of 1727. Some stories de- 
rived from her are given by Newton. She 
said that her husband had been asked to 
write for the court, but would not write 
against his conscience (Newton, p. Ixxx). 
luchardson’s report that he was asked to re- 
sume the Latin secretaryship (an incredible 
statement), and told his wife that she wanted 
to ride in her coach, but that he would live 
and die an honest man, is probably an elabo- 
ration of this very doubtful statement. Anne 
Milton married a ‘ master-builder,’ and died in 
childbed before 26 Oct. 1678, when her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Powell (who died in 1682), 
made a bequest of lOt. apiece to the other 
daughters. Mary died unmarried by 1694. 
Deborah had gone to Dublin as companion to 
a lady before her father’s death, and soon 
after it married a weaver, Abraham Clarke. 
The Clarkes settled in Spitalfields, and had 
ten children. She died A Sept. 1727, being 
then a widow ; her only surviving son was 
Urban Clarke, a weaver in Spitalfields, who 
died unmarried. Her only surviving daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, had marrm Thomas Foster, 
another weaver. Hereldest son, Caleb Clarke, 
had emigrated to Madras, where he was 
married m 1703, had children, and died in 
1719. The last trace of descendants was 
the birth of Mary, daughter of Caleb’s son 
Abraham, at Madras m 1727. Del^rah 
Clarke received some notice before her death. 
Addison visited her, gave her some money, 
and nroposed to get her a penmon, but diM 
(1718) before doing so. she was seen by 
ProfooBor Ward of Giediam College, oon- 
finned the Btoriea about lea^ng unknown 
languagea to her fizther, and is aaid to have 
repeated veraaa from Homer, Ovid, and 
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Euripides. Slie spoke, however, with affec- 
tion (Riohabdson, Explanatory Notes, p. 
xxxvi) of her father, though not of her step- 
mother. Queen Oaroline is said to have 
given her guineas, and Voltaire says that 

when her ^istence was known she * became 
rich* in a quarter of an hour.’ Her daughter, 
ElizabethToster, had seven children, all of 
whom died before her without issue. Mzs* 
Foster was visited by Newton and Birch, 
and * Gomus ’ was performed for her benefit 
at Druiw Lane 6 April 1760. Johnson 
wrote the prologue, and about 130/. was 
raised [cf. art. Lauder, WilliahI. She died 
at Islington, 9 May 1754, probaoly the last 
of Milton’s descendants. The tercentenary 
of Milton’s birth was celebrated with much 
ce];pmony in London in December 1908L 
Milton’s works are: 1. ‘A Masque pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, on Michael- 
masse Night, before the flight Honourable 
the Earle of Bridgwater, Viscount Brackly, 
Lord President of Wales, and one of his 
Majesties Most Honourable Privie Counsell,’ 
London, 1637 (with Dedicatoi^ Letter by 
H. Lawes ; the name * Comus ’ is not in this 
or in Milton’s * Poems ’ of 1645 or 1673; a 
manuscript in the Bridgewater Library was 
printed by Todd in his edition of * Comus ’ in 
1798). 2. * Obsequies to the Memorie of Mr. 
Edward King, .^no Dom. 1638,’ thirteen 
English poems, of which Milton’s * Lycidas’ 
is the last ; published and sometimes bound 
with twenty-three Latin and Greek poems, 
< Justa Edovardo King Naufrago ab amicis 
moerentibus amoris et fivsiat 3. * Of 

Beformation touching Church Discipline in 
England, and the Causes that hitherto have 
hindered it : Two Books written to a Friend,’ 
1641. 4. ’Of Prelatical Episcopacy, and 

whether it may be deduced ^m the Apo- 
stolical Times by vertue of those Testimonies 
whi(di are alleg’d to that purpose in some 
late Treatises ; one whereof goes under the 
Name of James, Archbishop of Armagh,’ 
1641. 6. ’Animadversions upon the He- 
monstrant’a Defence against Smectymnuus,’ 
1641. 6. ’ The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelaty, by Mr. John 
Milton,’ 1641 (early in 1641-2!}. 7. ’An 
Apolog^y against a Pamphlet called ”A 
Modest Comutation of the Animadversions 
. ..,’”1642 (March and Annl 1642). 6.’The 
Doctrine ana Discipline of Divorce, Restor’d^ 
to the good of both sexes, fnm the Bondage 
of Canon Law and other Mistakes, to Chrm- 
tian Freedom, guided by the Rule of Charity ; 
wherein also many places of Scriptoze have 
recovered their 1^-lost Meaning; reason- 
aUe to be now thought of in the Reforms 
rion intended,’ 164S (1 Ang.P see above); 


2nd enlarg^ edition. 2 Feb. 1643-4, ’ the 
author J.^’ 9. ’Of Education: to Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib,’ 5 June 1644 (a facsinuls 
of the edition of this, appended to we ’ Poems’ 
of 1673, was edited by Oscar Browning in 
1883). 10. ’The Judgement of Martin 

Bucer concerning Divorce. Writfn to 
King Edwmrd the Sizt, in his Second Book 
of the Kingdom of Christ. Ajid now Eim^ 
lisht. Wherein a late Book restoring the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce is heer 
confim’d and justiiy’d by the Authorise Of 
Martin Bucer. To the Parlament of Eng- 
land,’ 1644. 11. ’ Areopagitica. A Speemi 
of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty 01 Un- 
licensed Printing, to the Parlament of Eng- 
land,’ 1C[44 (November). 12. ’ Tetrachordon : 
Expositions upon the founs chief Places in 
Scripture which treat of Marriage, or Nul- 
lities in Marriage. ... By the former Author, 
J. M.,’ 1646 (14 March 1644-5). IS. ’Co- 
lasterion: A Reply to a Nameles Answer 
against ’’The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce.” Wherein the trivial Author of 
that Answer is discover’d, the License con- 
ferred with, and the opinion which they tra- 
duce defended. By the former Author, 
J. M.,’ 1645 (4 March 1644-51. 14. ’ Poems 
of Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, 
compos’d^ at several times. Printed by his 
true copies. The songs were set in Musick 
by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the 
King’s Chappel, and one of His Maiesties 
Private Musick,’ 1645. An address by the 
stationer, Humphrey Moseley, to the reader 
it prefixed; SirH. Wotton’s letter to Mil- 
ton and verses by his Italian friends are 
also given, and a portrait by W. Marshall. 
A second edition, called ’ Poems, &c., upon 
several Occasions,’ with ’ A small Tmctate 
of Education to Mr. HartUb,’ appeared in 
1673. It included the poems wntten since 
the first publication, excepting the sonnets 
to CromwelL Fairfax, Vane, a^ the second 
to Cyriac Skinner, which first appeared 
with the ’ Letters of State ’ in 1694. Some 
youthful noems are added; and the dedica- 
tion of ’ Comus ’ to Britowater and Wot- 
ton’s letter are omitted. T.Warton published 
an edition in 1785 ; a second, enlargeA ap- 
peared in 1791. 15 . ’ The Tenure of Eira 
and Magistrates, proving that it is lawful 
... for a^ who nave tne power to call to 
account a ^^rnnt or wicked King, and after 
due Conviction, to depose and put him to 
Death, if the ordinatr Magistrate have 
ne g l e cted or denied to do ^^1648-9; 2Bd 
edition in 1660 . 16 . ’Ohser^lons on the 
Aitides of Peace’ (between Onnonde and the 
Izidh),16^. 17. ’E/mmiAaaTM in Answer 
te a &ok entiiU ” tUmv lOi^l 
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October, 2iid edition, 1650 ; French transla- 
tion, 1652. 18. * Joannia Miltoni Ai^li pro 
Pqpnlo Anfflicano Defensio contra Olaudii 
anonymi, iliaB Salmasii Defensionem Re- 
giam,’ 1^0-1. A folio, a quarto, and seve- 
tal 12mo editions were published in 1651, 
another in 1662, and one in 1658. 19. * Jo- 
annis Miltoni Angli pro P<»ulo Anglicano 
Defensio Secunda contra infmem Libellum 
anonymum cui titulus Regia Sanguinis 
Glamor . . .,’1654. 20. * Joannis ]l£ltoni 

pro se Defensio contra Alexandrum Morum 
Ecdesiasten, Libelli famosi cui titulus Regis 
Sanguinis Clamor . . . Authorem recte dic- 
tum,’ 1655 (Augiut). To this was impended 
21. ‘Joannis Miltoni ad Alexandri Mori 
Supplementum Responsio,’ 1655. 22. ^ Scrip- 
turn Domini Protectoris . . . contra His- 
p^os . . .,’ 1655 (a translation, with James 
Thomson’s * Britannia,’ was published in 
1788). 28. * A Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes, showing that it is not 
lawfull to compell in Matters of Religion,’ 
1658-9. 24. ^Considerations touching the 
likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church, wherein is also discoursed of 
Tithes, Church-Fees, and Church Revenues 
. • .,’ 1659. 25. * A Letter to a Friend con- 
cerning the Ruptures of the Commonwealth,’ 
dated 20 Oct. 1659 (this and No. 27 pub- 
lished in * Prose Worlrs ’ of 1698, * from the 
manuscript 'b 26. ^The Ready and Easy 
'Way to estaolish a Free Commonwealth and 
the ExceUencies thereof compared with the 
Inconveniences and Dangers of readmitting 
Kingship in this Nation,’ 1669-60 ; 2nd edi- 
tion, April 1660. 27. * The Present Means 
and Brief Delineation of a Free Conunon- 
wealth, easy to be put in Practice and with- 
out Delay, in a Letter to General Monk,’ 
1660. 28. ’ Brief Notes upon a late Sermon 
... by Matthew Griffith, D.D.,’ 16^. 
29. * Paradise Lost: A Poem written in 
Ten Books, by John Milton.’ Nine different 
title-psges were prefixed to successive issues 
of the first edition. In the^ fifth were 
added fourteen pages, containing a prose 
‘ Argument ’ and the paragraph headea the 
* Verse,’ defending the absence of rhyme (see 
Mabsov, vi. 622-8, and his preface to the 
foesimile publiahed by Elliot Stock in 1877, 
for an account of tnese variations). The 
2nd edition ('revised and augmented,’ in 
which the poem was first divided into twMve 
books) appeared in 1674, the 8rd in 1678, 
and the iih in 1688. Latin trandations of 
the fint book were pablished in 1686 and 
1661; ofthewhde,isa]Boof'Paiad]aeRe- 
gained’and 'Sanieon AgoniBfees^’by W. Hew, 
ml690; oftheedidle|lwM»B[oldJ,inl7(»; 
by Joseph Trapp in 1746-4. 2 vols.; and by 


W. Dobson^ in 1750-8, 2 vols. The British 
Museum contains translations into Arme- 
nian, Danish, Dutch (1728, Ac.), French 

8 729, Ac.), German (1682, Ac.), Greek, 
ungarian, Icelandic, Italian (1785, Ac.), 
Manx (1796), Polish (1791), Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Swedisl^ and welsh. 
80. 'Accidence commenc’t Grammar . . .,’ 
16^. 81. 'The History of Britain, that 

Part especially now called England. From 
the first traditional Beginning continued to 
the Norman Conquest, collected out of the 
antientest and best Authours thereof Jolm 
Milton,’ 1670. 82. 'Artis Logiem Plenior 

Institutio ad P. Remi Methodum concin- 
nata,’ 1670, also 1672 and 1678. 88. ' Para- 
dise Regained, a Poem in IV Books; To 
which is added " Samson Agonistes.” The 
author John Milton,’ 1671, also 1680, 1688, 
and 1798. Editions of these, often with 
' Paradise Lost,* as ' Poetical Works.’ 84. ' Of 
True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, 
and what best Means maybe us’d against 
the Growth of Pope:^,’ 1678. 86. 'Joannis 
Miltoni Angli Epistolarum Familiarium 
Liber unus ; quibus accesserunt ejusdem 
(jam olim in UoUegio adolescentis) Prolu- 
mones qmedam Oratorise,’ 1674. 86. 'A 

Declaration or Letters Patent of the Elec- 
tion of this present King of Poland, John U,’ 
translated 1674 (anonjrmous translation, but 
ublished as Milton’s in the 'Prose Works,’ 
698). 87. 'Liter® Pseudo-SenatuB AmU- 
cani, necnon Cromwell reRquorumque Per- 
duellium nomine acjussuconscriptma Joanne 
Miltono,’ 1676 (this was a surreptitious pub- 
lication of Milton’s desuatches. It was re- 
printed at Leipzig in lo90 ; and an English 
translation. ' Letters of State,’ by Phillips, 
with a life of Milton prefixed, in 1694). 
88. 'Mr. John Milton’s Character of the 
Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines. 
In XBOXii.,’ 1681 (mfesses to be a passage 
omitted from the 'History of Britain,’ m 
later editions of which it is now inserted. 
The authenticity is doubtful, see Masson, vi. 
807-12). 89. 'A Brief Hist^ of Mos- 

covia . • • Gather’d from the Writingn of 
several Eve-witnesses . . .,’ |j^ (said by 
the publisher to have been by Mil- 

ton’s own hand before he liwkis sight). 
40. ' J. MUtoni Angli de dooh(^ Christiana 
libri duo posthumi,’ 1825. ]||itedl^Siim- 
ner, afterwards bidiop of W^pghester, from a 
manuscript in the State P iiar Offioa. This 
manuaerwt, together wUj^a copy of the 
' Liter® fteudo-Senatus,' Ipd been entrusted 
by Hilton to Daniel SkbiSr,wlio after Mil- 
tenb death had offered than for publmation 
to Efesvir at Amsterdam. Skinnerwasoom- 
pslled to Burraiidor them to govenimeati and 
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bothmanuBcriptswerediscoyerodintlieState poems appeared in 1695 by F[atrick] HTumel 
Paper Office by Robert l^mon in 1628. Such y.J ^hs Callander [c[. y .3 was ^-ccuseu 

of the state letters as had not been already oz appropriatiim the notes unfairly in 
published were edited by W. D. Hamilton for edition 01 the&et book of ^ Paradise Lost ’ 
the Camden Society in * On|final Papers ’ in 1750. Bentley’s famous edition appeared 
(1359). The I Christian Boctanne ’ ^yes Mil* in 1782. and was attacked by Zachary Pearce 
ton’s theolppcal yiewB. Acceptm^ abso- [a. y.] in that year. The ^ition by Newton 
lutefy the diyme authority of the Bible, he of 'Paradise Lost ’ appeared in I7w, 2 yols. 
works out a scheme of semi-Arianism, and 4to, and of the other poems, 1 yol. 4to, in 
defends the doctrine of free*will against the 1750, and has been ^quently reprinted. 
Calyinist yiew. He shows little Imowledoe Baskeirille’s quarto edition of 175§, ftom 
of ecclesiastical authorities. Sumner Newton’s text, is handsome but ' full of 
lished a translation of the ' Christian Doo- misprints.’ Another of Baskenille’s followed 
trine,’ reprinted in Bohn’s edition of the in 1759. Bi^dell’s sumptuous edition, with 
‘Prose Works.’^ In 1668 Milton published plates, after westalL and a life by Hayley, 
Raleigh’s ‘ Cabinet Council ’ from a manu- appeared in 1794. Cowper’s trandations oi 
script in his possession. ‘ Original Letters the Latin and Italian poems were published 
and Papers of State addressed to Oliyer separately by Hayley in 1808, and are in 
Cromwell . . . found among the Political the tenth yolume of Cowper’s ‘ Works ’ by 
Collections of Mr. John Milton/ 1748. con- Southey (1887). Todd’s ‘ Variorum ’ edition 
tains papers stated to have been given by appeared in 6 yols. 8 yo in 1801 , 7 yola 8 yo 
Milton to Ellwood (see Mabsox, vi. 814). in 1808, and in 1826. The ' Aldine ’ edition 
Milton’s ‘ Collections for a Latin Diction- of 1826 contains the life by Phillips, Cow- 
ary ’ were used by E. Phillips in his ‘ Enchi* par’s translations of Latin and Italian poems, 
ridion’ and ‘Speculum’ in 1684 (Wood), and an introduction by JToseph] PTarkes]; 
and ‘ three large folios ’ of Milton’s coflections that of 1882, a life by J. Mitford. Sir Eger- 
for the ‘ Cambridge Dictionary ’ of 1698. ton Brydgee edited an edition (6 yolB.^hro) 
An ‘ Argument on the great Question con- in 1835, and James Montgomery an edition 
coming the Militia, by J . M.,’ 1642, which, (2 yols. 8 yo) in 1848. Professor Masson 
according to Todd ( 1 . 223), is ascribed to Mited the ‘ Cambridge ’ Milton, 8 yols. 8 vo, 
Milton in a copy in the Bridgewater Library, in 1877, and again in 1890, and also an edi- 
was by John March (1612-1667) [q. y.] tion in the ‘ Golden Treasu^ ’ series in 1874i 
Two of Milton’s commonplace books were and the ‘ Globe ’ Milton in 1877. Canon 
edited by Alfred J. Horwood, one from a Beeching edited the ‘ Poetical Works’ after 
copy belonging to Sir F. W. Graham in 1876 the original texts (Oxford, 1900). There is 
(pnyately printed), and another for the Cam- an edition of the English ‘ Prose Works,’ in 
den Society (1876, reyised 1877). ’They con- 1 yol. folio, 1697, without the name of printer 
tain nothing original. A manuscript poem, or place of publication (Brit. Museum). The 
dated 1647, disooyered by Henry Morley ' Aose Works ’ were collected by Toland in 
[q. y.] in a blank page of the 1678 yolume, 1698 in 8 yols. folio, Amsterdam (re^y 
was attributed by him to Milton, and became London). They were republished by Birch 
the suUeet of a warm newspaper oontroyer^ in 1788, 2 yols. folio, and again in 1758 (when 
in 1868. The weight of authority seems to Richard Baron [q. y.1 restored the later edi- 
be against it : if Milton’s, he suroressed it tions of tracts printed by Toland from earlier 
judiciously. It has been claimed for Jasper copies). They were edited by Charles Sym- 
Mayne [q. y.] The Milton MSS. in the mons, D.D., in 7 yols. 8 yo, in 1806. A sme^ 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, appa- tion appear in 1809. A one^yolume edi- 
rently formed p^ of a donation to the col- tbn was edited by J. Fletcher in 1888, and 
lege by Sir Heniy Newton (afterwuds has been reprinted. They are also contains^ 
Puckering) [q. y.] in 1691. They contain together with the ' Chnstian Doctrine/ in 
' Comus ’ and ‘ Lyddas,’ the ‘jottings ’ men- Bohn’s edition, 5 yols, 8 yo. edit^ by J. A. 
tioned aboye, early poems, sonnets in MiL St. John, 1848-^. The ‘ Works in Prose and 
ton’s han^ bMides copies of a few in other Verse,’ in 8 yols. 8 yo, were edited by John 
hands. They were issued in fecdmile under Mitfoi^ in 1851, bat without the * (wistian 
the direction of W. Aldis Wright in 1899. Doctrine.* 

ThelVusteesof the British Museum issusdin [EvaiTtbiog knowabls about Milton has been 

Dee. 1908 a useful catalogne of autograph given, with eaisfel rsfsrensMto origiiisl sonrees, 
Mffi. and early editions (h Milton’s works, in Ftofeisor Masson's Isfe of John Milt^ na^ 
whidi were exhibited at the Museum daring rated in sooneetion with the P olit ie al , Eodsn- 
the Teroentenaiy celebration (Dee. 1908). a e ti c si . a n d liteiiry Histosy ofhfeP niey S yd^ 
The first annotaled edition of Milton’s 1W9-80. A aew and rsyissd sffiMsn of 
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Tol. i. (cited above) aroeared in 1881. The 
origliial lOiiiceB are: Life in Wood’s Fasti 
(UlMl, i. 460-6 (first published in 1691-2). 
Woodn information came chiefly from Aubr^, 
irhooe memoir was published in the Liyes (1818). 
A copy from the ori^nal manuscripts is ap* 
pended to Gk>dwiD*s Liyes of £. and J. Phillips 
( 1816 ), and another in Stern (i. 887-44). The 
lifb by Edward Phillips, which is the most 
valuable, was originally prefixed to the Letters 
of State, 1694, and u reprinted in Godwin’s 
Lives of the Phillipses, and in the Poems, 1826. 
Toland's sketch was oridnally prefixed to the 
Prose Works of 1698, and appeared separately in 
1 699 and 1 76 1 . A brief life by Elijah Fenton [q. v.] 
was prefixed to an edition of the Poems in 1726, 
and to many later editions. The Explanatory 
Notes on Paradise Lost, by Jonathan Richar^n, 
Father and Son, 1734, contain a life of Milton 
by the father, who collected a few original facts. 
A life by Thomas Birch was prefixed to the 
Prose Works of 1738 and 1763. Peck’s New 
Memoirs of the Life ... of Mr. John Milton, 
1740, is a ’silly medley of odds and ends* 
(Massom). The life by Newton, prefixed to 
Works in 1749, adds a fact or two from Milton’s 
widow and granddaughter. The famous life by 
Johnson first appeared in 1779 in the collection of 
English Poets. An edition, edited by Mr. 0. H. 
Firth, was published in 1801. The evidence 
taken upon the will wu first published in the 
second ^ition of the Minor Poems by T. Warton 
in 1791. H. J. Todd’s life was first prefixed to 
the ’Variorum* edition of 1801. In a third 
edition (1826) Todd first made use of the records 
of Milton's ofBcial career, preserved in the State 
Paper Ofidce. The notes to the ’Variorum* 
edition contain most of the accessible infor- 
mation. A life by Charles Symmons forms 
the seventh volume of the Prose Works of 1806. 
Other lives ore by Sir Egerton Brydges (Poems of 
1836), W James Montgomery (Poems, 1843), by 
0. R. ^monds (1861), specially referring to 
Milton’s ecclesiastical principles, and by Thomas 
Keightley (Life, Opinions, and Writings of Mil- 
ton, 1866). The standard life previous to Pro- 
fessor Masson was that by J. Mitford, prefixed 
to Works, 1861. Milton und seine ^it, in 
2 pta 1877-9, by Alfred Stem, is an indepen- 
dent and well-written, though less comprehen- 
sive, work on the same lines. See also the short 
but admirable lives by Pattison in the Men of 
Letters series, and by Dr. Garnett in the Great 
Writers series. Among special publications 
are Bamblings in Elucidation of the Autograph 
of Milton, by Samuel Leigh Sotheby, F.SA., 
imperial 4 ^ 1861 ; Papers connected with Mil- 
ton and his Family, by John Fitchett Marsh, 
in (Sietham Society Muoellanies (voL xxiv. of 
Publioations), 1861 ; A Sheaf of Gleanings, by 
Josqtli Hunter, IMO; and Oriipnal &perB 
illustrative of the Lifb and WritSigs of John 
Milton, with an Appendix of Papers rdating to 
his connection with the Powell Punily, by W. 
Douglas Hamilton (Camd. 6oe.X 1859 .] L. 8. 


MILTON, JOHN (^. 1770), painter, was 
a descendant of Sir Christopher Milton [q. v.], 
brother of the poet. He worked in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, first at Charlton, and 
later at Pelham, exhibiting with the Free So- 
ciety from 1768 to 1774, and with the Society 
of Artists in 1778 and 1774. Milton chiefiy 
painted sea-pieces, with an occasional land- 
scape, and some animal subjects ^e excelled 
in the representation of dogs. His * Strong 
Gale * was finely mezzotinted by R. Laurie, 
and his ‘ English Setter * was engraved by 
J. Cook and S. Smith as a companion plate 
to WooUett’fl ‘Spanish Pointer,’ after Stubbs. 
He was the father of Thomas Milton, the 
landscape en^aver, who is noticed in a 
separate article. 

[Nagler’s Allgemeiues Kunstler-Lexicon; ]{ed< 
grave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of Artists.] 

F. M. O’D. 

MILTON, JOHN (d. 1806), medaUist, 
worked from about 1760 to 1802. He was 
an assistant engraver at the Royal Mint from 
1789 to 1796, and was also medallist to the 
Prince of W ales (George IV). He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy from 1765 to 1802. 
At the close of the eighteenth century he 
executed the dies of the following provincial 
tokens, all of which are creditable works of 
their kind : Ajoglesey penny Provincial 

Copper Com, pi. 28, 8 ); Hackney penny, 
1795, with a view of Hac^ey Church, made 
for Mr. D. A. Rebello, a coin collector (id, 

S I. 84, 1) ; Richardson’s lottery tokens, Lon- 
on (Shabp, Chetwynd Coll. p. 68 ) ; Ipswich 
penny Qi6. p. 89} ; Wroxham (Norfolk) 8 d. 
token, 1797 ( 16 . p. 8 ). He made the 
Isle of Man penny, 1786 (ib, p. 240) ; the 
Barbados penny and halfronny (Prs, pi. 19, 
2 , 4 ; Sharp, p. 242), ana the set of Scottish 
patterns, with the head of Prince George 
(lY), executed for Colonel Fullerton in 1799 
(Cbowtheb, Enffl, Pattern Cbms, p. 46). 
Milton’s medals are not numerous or impor- 
tant. The following may be mentioned: 
Matthew Prior (bust only), probably an early 
work (HAWKiNB,ilfed. Wmtr, ii. 466); Win- 
chester Collem prize medal (t5. i. 11 ) ; John 
Hunter and Geom Fort^oe (Ooohran-Pa- 
TBiox, Catal, of Scott, Med, p. 110, pi. xxi. 
3 $ im. p. 116, No. 46) ; medal of university 
of Gum^w (4&. p. 161). 

Milton, who was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries 24 May 1792, died on 
10 F^ 1806, leaving ai(i 4 son and two 
daughters. His coins anljipe^e were sold 
^X^h & Sotheby 801% 1805 (cf. SaU 

His usual signature ieJ.imioii. Geoige 
Valentin Bauert of Altona was his pupil, and 
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made a medal of Walpole in conjunction with 
him (Hawkins, op. cit. ii. 685-6). 

[Works cited above; Redgrave’s Diet of 
Artists; James Conder’s Arrangement of Pio- 
vincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets; J. Atkins’s 
Coins and tokens.] W. W. 

MILTON, THOMAS (1748-1827), en- 

E , bom in 1743, was a son of Johnl^^ton 
rO) [q. Y.], marine painter. From the 
ter of his plates it seems probable that 
Mpton was a pupil of WooUett, and he is 
said to have practised for some time in Lon- 
don, but nothing is known of the work of his 
early life. He was living in Dublin in 1788, 
in which year ^peared the first number of 
his ' Views of Seats in Ireland/ a series of 
twenty-four plates of singular beauty from 
drawings by Ashford, Barralet, Wheatley, 
and others ; this work, upon which Milton’s 
rrautation entirely rests, was completed in 
1798, he having returned to London in 1786. 
His only other important plate was * The 
Deluge,’ engraved for Macklin’s Bible from 
a picture by De Loutherbourg, now in the 
South Kensington Museum ; but specimens 
of his work occur in Bovdell’s, Kearsley’s, 
and Steevens’s editions of Shakespeare, and 
Ottley’s ' Stafford GaUery,’ 1818. In 1801 
^peared * Views in Egypt, from the original 
Drawings in the possession of Sir Robert 
Ainslie, taken during his Embassy to Con- 
stantinople b^ Luigi Mayer, engraved by and 
under the direction of Thomas Milton/ a 
series of coloured aquatints. Milton was a 
governor of the short-lived Society of En- 
gravers founded in 1803. He died at Bristol 
on 27 Feb. 1827. W. Bell Scott, in his * Auto- 
biographical Notes,’ 1892, observes of Milton: 
*He had a unique power of distinguishing 
the foliage of trees and the texture of all 
bodies, especiaUv water, as it never had ^en 
done before, and never will be done again.’ 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Dodd's manuscript 
Hist of English Engravers (Brit. Mns. Add. MS. 
88408) ; Universal Cat. of Books on Art; ^e’s 
Patronage of British Art, 1846, p. 312; Gent 
Mag. 1827, i. 379.] F. M. O’D. 

MILTON, WILLIAM of { d . 1261), 
Franciscan. [See Meliton.] 

MILyEKLET, WILLIAM (JL 1860), 
schoolman, was an Oxford student, wno 
flourished in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. In Latin he is called Mflverl^us. 
He wrote: 1. ’Compendium da qutnqua 
nnivewalibus/ incipit ’ Pto snperficiali no- 
ticia.’ Of this there are numarous mani^ 
scripts at Oxford, Bodley MS. 0. 0. 2698, 
New College 289, ff. 58-^ Oriel College 86, 
C 1-4, Magdalen OoUege 162, fL 1-4^ and 47, 


ff. 84-7, where it is entitled ’Universalia 
abbreviatiu’ and Corpus Christi College 108, 
ff. 82-40, whicn it appears that it is a 
commentary on the work of Porphpius. 
2. ’Commentarii in sex principia Gilberti 
Porretani/ MS. Oriel College ff. 134- 
152, Magdalen College 47, ff. 67-86, and 
Lambeth 893, ff. 148^184. 8. ’Sophismata. 
De incipere, differre et scire.’ In MS. New 
College 289 we have ’ Materia bona et utilis 
de inceptione secundum Ma^ W. Mylverlye’ 
on f. 71, ’ Materia . . . de Differt ’ on f. 81, 
and ’ Materia . . . de scientia ’ on f. 90. In 
Corpus Christi Collet MS. 116, f. 5, there 
is ’ Materia de incipitMirwirley.' Tanner at- 
tributes to Milverley the anonymous tract 
’De qualitate’ in MS. O.O.C. Oxon. 108, 
which is perhaps more probabtv assigned to 
JohnChilmark[q. V.] ^ ‘ 

[Bale, V. 86 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 628 ; 
Coxe’s Catalogus . . . MSS. in Coll. Aulisqne 
Oxon.] 0. L K. 

MILVEETON, JOHN (dL 1487), Caiv 
melite, was a native of Milverton, Somerset, 
and became a Carmelite friar at Bristol. 
Afterwards he studied at Oxford, where he 
became prior of the house of his order (Wood, 
City qf Oafordf ii. 440, Oxf. Hist. Soc.), and 
disputed as doctor of divini^ in January or 
February 1451-2 (Boabe, Beg, Univ. Oxon, 
i, 16, Oxf. ILst. Soc.) He was chosen Eng- 
lish provincial of the order in a general chap- 
ter at Paris in 1466, and held the office until 
1465, but was restored in 1469, and retained 
the post till 1482 {Harley MS, 8888, f. 
89). Milverton wrote against the doctrines 
of ^ginald Pecock [q. v.l When the Car- 
melites Henrv Parker and Thomas Holden 
were censured by the Bishop of London for 
preaching the doctrine of evangelical TOverty 
Milverton took up their defence, m was 
opposed by William Ive or Ivy |^q. ▼.], and 
in Octobv 1464 was excommomcated and 
imprisoned by his bishop. Afiberwards he 
was summoned, or went, to Borne, where, his 
explanations not being satisfactory, he was 
for three years imprisoned ^ Paul II in 
the castle of St. Angelo. Eventually his 
case was remitted to the consideration of 
seven cardinals, who acauittod himof here^. 
The pope is stated to nave then offered to 
mahe him a an honour which Mil- 

verton dedined. Previonsly to his imprison- 
ment Milverton is allegea to have been 
ehoeen bishop of St. Davi^ but owing to 
the eeonsations against him nevtf oonse- 
ciated; it is, however, to he noticed tbit 
the last vacancy was in 1400. In Lsmbetii 
Ma 660 £ 218-7 there is a buU of Fsnin 
as to Milverton’s controversy, and a ktlsf 
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from some "EtigliA theologians on the matter, 
boUi dated 14o4, and a later bull ^ted 1468, 
as to the recantation and restitution of Jo^ 
MilTertOQ, who is styled myinciaL Mil- 
verton died in London 80 Jan. 1486-7, and 
was buried in Whitefriars ; Weever quotes 
his epitaph {Funerall Monwn^U^ p. 48d), 
Bale (Harley M8» 8838, 1 106) gives anothw 
epita]^ beginning: 

Hylvertonus eiat doctrine flrmus amator. 

Elsewhere (Harley 1819, f. 67 6) he quotes 
some other lines, of which the first two are : 

Deditus hie studio totus miranda reliquit 
Soripta, nec insignior ipse loquendo fait, 

and states that he was called < doctor pro- 
batus.’ 

Milverton wrote : 1. ^AdpapmPiumll 
super articulis, examinatione, disputatione, 
ac tandem revocatione R. Fecock.^ 2. * De 
Mupertate Christi.’ 8. ‘ Symbolum sue fidei.* 
4. ‘Epistolss Ixiv ad amicos.’ He is also cre- 
dited with lectures, determinations, sermons, 
and commentaries on scripture, together with 
various letters to the cardinals, to whom his 
case was referred, and to others, besides some | 
other works, the distinct identity of whidi 
seems doubtiul. None of Milverton’s writings 
appear to have survived. His controversies 
are alleged to have damaged the position of 
his order in England, a statement which De 
ViUiers repudiates. 

[Bale's Heliades in Harley MSS. 1810 ff. 88-9, 
67 6, 107, 216, and 8888 f. 106; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. pp. 628-9; 0. De Villien's BibL 
Oann^ ii. 66-9 ; Todd'e Catalogue of Lambeth 
MSS.; Gregory’s Chronicle (Camden Soc.); 
Wood's Hist, and Antiq. Univ. Oxford, i 606, 
626.] G. L. K. 

MILWAIO), EDWARD (1712 P-1767), 
physician, was bom about 1712, probably at 
Lindridge, Worcestershire, where his fa^y 
resided. He was entered at Trinity OoUege, 
Cambridge, but left without mduating, and 
acquired the degreeof doctor m medicine from 
some foreign university, possibly Leyden, 
though his name does not appear in the 
'Album Studiosorum’of that umversitv. We 
find from the date of his first book wt he 
was in 1788 a doctor of medicine, living in 
London at Queen’s Square, Ormond Street, 
whence he removed to Forti^ Row, 
coin’s Lm Fields. On 7 July 1741 he was 
created h 7 royal mandate M.D. of OambridM 
isamemoerofTruu^Odllege. Hewas ad- 
mitted lioentiiiteof the College of Physicians 
80 Sept. 1747|aiid foHowSO Bs^ 1748; was 
oensor 1762, and in the eame year delivered 
the Harveian oratkin. He became fellow of 
the Royal Society 21 Jan. 1741-2. Sufas^ 
qeantly removing to Wceoeeter,he died there 


26 Aug. 1767 (Oent. Maa. 1767, p. 486), and 
was buried in the Knighton Chapel, Lind- 
ridge, among other members of his family. 
His epitaph, given in Nash’s 'Worcester- 
shire’ (ii. 98), states that he died at the age 
of forty-five. 

Milward was a man of considerable learn- 
ing, and a diligent student of the classical 
me^cd writers. His only important work 
was his essay on Alexander ^allianus, a 
Greek physician of the sixth century, whom 
he sou^tto rescue from unmerited obscurity. 
It shows wide reading and an originality re- 
markable in a young man of twenty-one. It 
is spoken of with respect by the latest editor 
of Alexander (Ptjbchuakn, Alexander von 
Tralles^ Vienna, 1878, i. 100). Milward in- 
tended this essay to be the prelude to a new 
edition of the text of Alexander, for which 
he had made, he says, elaborate preparations, 
but this never appeared. Another ambitious 
scheme was that which occasioned his ' Letter 
to Learned Men,’ namely, the plan of a com- 
plete history of British writers on medicine 
and surgery, for which he desired to obtain 
the assistance of other scholars, and had him- 
self made large collections. Among these 
were the papers of William Becket [q. v.] 
the surgeon, who had for thirty years been 
collecting materials for such a pu^ose, but 
died witnout carrying out his intention. 
The acquisition of these papers from Gurll 
the bookseller was the starting-point of Mil- 
ward’s scheme ; he again refers to it in the 
preface to Drake’s 'Orationes,’ but the pro- 
jected work was never puhUshed. Another 
projected but unpublished work is advertised 
at the close of the 'Circular Letter’ as pre- 
paring for the press, viz., ' Gangresnolo^, 
•ive de Ganniena et sphacelo liber,’ intended 
to be an elaborate treatise on gangrene. The 
important materials collected by the author 
with a view to these works seem to have un- 
fortunately disappeared. 

Of his publish^ works, L, ' The Essay on 
Trallianus,’ appears with two different title- 
pages, though the text in eadi case is iden- 
tiw.^ (a) ' A Letter to Sir JHans Sloane in 
Vindication of the Character of those Greek 
Writers on Physic that flourished afier 
Galen, but particularly of Alexander Trri- 
Man, eta By E. Milward, M.D., formerly of 
Trinity Colley Oambrid^,’ Lond<m, 1738, 
8vo. (b) 'Imdlianus Reviviscens, or an 
Account of Alexander Tpffian, Aa, being 
a Supplement to Dr. MWs "Histoiy^ 
Fhyn^” in a Letter to Sir Haas Sloane,’ 
London, 1784, 8vo. 2. ^ A Ouoular Invita- 
toiy Letter to all Orders of Learned Men 
• • • oonoemhig an Atfompt towaida an Hia- 
toiy of the Livea^ etetyof the moat oelebnted 
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Britidi Physical and Chinirgioal Writers,* 
London, 1740, Svo, 63 pp. 3. * Oratio Har- 
T»ana,* 1762, London, 1763, 4to. He alM 
edited 'Jacobi Drakei Orationes tree de febre 
intermittent &c., London, 1742, 4to« In 
the British Museum Librair (Sloane MS. 
4435^ f. 281) are reports of three medical 
cases by^ Milward, presented to the Boyal 
Society in 1730 but not published. 

[Milward’s Works ; Mank*s GolL of Phya. 
1878, ii. 166.] J. F. P. 

MILWARD, JOHN (1666-1609), divine, 
bom in 1666, was a member of the Cambridge- 
shire family of that name. He was admitted 
a scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
6 Nov. 1670, graduatedB. A., and then appears 
to have matriculated from Christ Churcm, Ox- 
ford, 23 Nov. 1681, aged 26, proceedings. A. 
on 10 Jan. 1582, ana M.A. and D.D. in 1684 
(0:^. Ufiiv. Heg.f Oxf. Hist. Soc. vol. ii. pt.L 
p. 17,]^. ii.p. 106, pt. iii.p. 100). He may have 
been me John Milward presented on 17 Jan. 
1690-1 to the vicarage of DuUingham, Cam- 
bridgeshire (Gibbons, ElyBfiacopal Recorda^ 
p. 447), and, 28 Dec. 16^, by Lord North to 
the vicarage of Bovey Tracey, Devonshire. 
About 160^ he became rector of Passenham, 
Northamptonshire (Bbiboes, NorthampUmr 
ahirCf i. 807). On 8 Nov. 1608 he was presented 
by the mayor, commonalty, and atisens of 
liondon to the rectory of St. Maigaret Pat- 
tens, Billingsgate ward. About 1^ he was 
defeated in a contest for the office of lecturer 
at Christ Church, Newgate Street, by Wil- 
liam Bradshaw [q. v.l ; he was, however, sub- 
sequently appointed j^see his will, and of^ 
Clxbxb, LivMy 1677, ii. 45). 

Soon after the accession of James I Mil- 
ward was appointed one of his chaplains, 
and on 5 Aug. 1607 he was commanded to 
preach a tha^sgiving sermon at St. Paul’s 
for the deliverance of his majesty from the 
Gowrieconspiracy [see Rfi'KVBn]. Milward’s 
sermon, which was printed, under the title of 
'Jacob’s Great Day of Trouble ud Deliver- 
ance,’ with a preface by Matthias Milward 
(see below), I^ndon, 1610, is an ii^nious 
parody of the life of Jacob, fiill of witty and 
classical allusions. 

In April 1600 Milward was ordered to 
visit Scotland, in company with Dr. William 
Goodwin [q. v.l in order to aid in the re- 
establishment of ^isoopacy. The Eari of 
Donfermlins, writi^ to the kiiig on 6 July 
1600, testifies to the great odntentmeiit and 
satisffiction 'your highnes twa efaa^ynes, 
Doctor Goodwin and Doetor Milwair^ hes 
given to an in ihisenntrie in their doctrine, 
ooithe in Isaniing, eloone n ee^ and fodli- 
ness’ (XsMm mid F2^ 


Abbotsford Club, Edinburgh, 1838, p. 160). 
An annui^ of a hundred marks was granted 
him on 16 April 1600, in recognition of hia 
services ( Warrant Rookf James I). 

Milward died in the house of the lord chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Dunfermline, Edinburgh, 
on 1 Aug. 1600. He married Agnes How 
the younger, and left a son, James, and two 
daughters, Maj^ and Margaret. He owned 
at the time of his death Imuses in Warwick 
Lane, in the city of Londom and at Hertford, 
as well as land at Sutton, Cambridgeshire. 

MiLwasD, Matthias (JL 16^1641X 
you^r brother of the preceding, scholar H 
St. John’s CoUm, Cambridge, and curate 
of Wentworth, Cambridgeshire, in 1600 {Ek 
Epiio, 22m. p. 371), was presented by James i 
to the rectory of East Biuniet, Hertfordshire, 
on 18 May 1603. A sueoeasor was appomted 
in 1 630 (Newoovbt, 1.806)/ Hewasaamitted 
a member of Gra^s Inc on 1 Nov. 1624 
(Fostbb, Admisnona , p. 174). He was after- 
wards rector of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
London. On 31 Aug. 1641 he preach^ at 
St. Michael’s, Comhill, to the Company of 
Artillery, Thomas Soame, colonel, a sermon 
which was printed under the title of ' The 
Souldiers Triumph and the Preachers Glory,’ 
1641. and was dedicated to Prince Charles. 
He died before 1648. He married, on 28 March 
1606, Anne Evans of Cripplegate (Chbbtbb, 
Jtfarr. Licanma. p. 027). A son Joseph, bom 
at Barnet in 1621, was a scholar of Qonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge (Vbnn, Ad^ 
miaaMna^ p. 198). 

Another John Milwabb Q610-1088),non- 
oonformist divine, son of George Milward, 
gentleman, of Shepton Mallet, Somerset, was 
Dom there in 1610. He matriculated at New 
Inn HalL Oxford, on 16 March 1687-6, gra- 
duated B.A. on 1 July 1641, was eleotM a 
fellow of Corpus Ohnsti College, and was 
created MA.. on 14 AmB 1648w He was ap- 
pointed a delegate of visitors in 1640, and 
soon afterwards was made vector of the first 
mediety of the living of Darfield in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, but was ejected about 
1660. His successor, Robert Rogers, was 
instituted on 0 Nov. 1661. Milward then 
settled in London, and occasionally preached 
at the morning exe r oisee in (Applegate. 
Two of his sennoDs, entitled ' How ought 
we to love our nmghbonrs as onrselvesP* 
'How ought we to do our duty towards 
otlims,tli^h they do not do tbaus towards 
usf* were SublisM by Ssmusl Annaaloy 
[q. ▼•] in ' Ine Motning Exercises,’ ftO) 1679 
and 1688 (cl Ml edit ed. NiohoUi, 6 vdlsr 
1844). Milwsrddiedniuaarriedet l sl tn gt^ , 
LoiidNLinl686. ^ his wiU hekfomns 
for heshstotheBodbsnaadiheiaceif ol 
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Conns CSmsti, also to ten gected ministers, 
or tnmr wives Or families, five of Yorkshire 
and five of Somerset. He directed that his 
funeral expenses should not exceed 80/., and 
divided the remainder between his brother, 
Daniel Milward, merchant, of London, and 
his sbters Katherine Stephens and Anne 
Bnmell. 

[For the elder Milward see Wood's Fasti, i. 
217f 226 ; Newcourt’s Repert EccL L 409 ; State 
Papers, Dom. James I, 1603-10, pp. 116, 119, 
604 ; Nichols’s Progresses of James I, p. 280 ; 
Cooper’s Athen. Cantab, ii. 622; Preuuse to 
Jacob's Great Day of Trouble (an extract from 
this sermon is to be found in a collection of 
commonplaces against popery, Add. MS. 12616) ; 
will at Somerset House, P. C. C., 84 Dorset For 
the second John Milward see Wood's Fasti, ii. 
Ill; Calamy and Palmer’s Nonconf. Mem. i. 228; 
Oalamy's Account, ii. 66 ; Hunter’s Deanery of | 
Doncaster, ii. 116; Foster^s Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714 ; Dunn's Seventy-five Divines, p. 76 ; Bur- 
rows's Register of the Visitors of the Univ. of 
Oxford, 1881, p. 498; will at Somerset House, 
P. 0. a, 116 Drax.] 0. F.S. 

MILWARD, RICHARD (1609-1680), 
editor of Selden's ^ Table Talk/ a son of 
Richard Milward, was bom at Flitton in | 
Bedfordshire, and baptised there on 26 April 
1600 (parish reg.) He matriculated as a sizar j 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, on 7 July 
1626, was elected scholar of his college on 
18 April 1627, proceeded B.A.in 1628, M. A. 
m 1632, and D.D. W royal mandate in 1662. 
He became rector 01 Great Braxted in Essex 
on 12 Dec. 1048, and held the living for the 
rest of his life. He was appointed canon of 
Windsor 81 May, and installed 80 June 1666, 
and was vicar of Isleworth, Middlesex, from 
8 July 1678 till his death on 20 Deo. 1680; 
he was buried at Great Braxted on 24 Dec., 
and a black marble slab erected to his me- 
mory is now on the north aide of the church. 
At me time of his death he was possessed of 
lands at Flitton and Higham Gobion in Bed- 
fordshire, which he left to his widow, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Thomu of Cobham, 
Surrey, and after her death to his only daugh- 
ter and heiress, Ma^, wife of Sir Anthony 
Abdy of Kelvedon, Essex. 

MUward long acted as amanuensis to John 
S^denJ[q. v.], and ^had the opportuni^ to 
hear hu disMurse twenty yean together.’ 
The notes that he made from time to time of 
’ those excellent things that usually fell from 
him ’ were afterwards sorted and arrang^ by 
him for publication, though the first ration 
of the * Tbhle ’ did not appear till 16S9, 

nine yean after IGlward'a death. Diaeredit 
hs« MSB thrown upon the auUwntioity of the 
compilation, on the giound that it eontams 


many things unworthy of Selden, and at 
variance with his ^nciples and practice. 
David Wilkins [q.v.Ji Selden’s editor and bio- 
grapher, Btrongl jr held this view (cf. Acta 
mtorum, Leipzig, Suppl. i. 1692, p. 426). There 
are tbr^ manuscript copies of the work in 
the British Museum (Bari, MSS, 690, 1816, 
and Sloane MS, 2618), but none of them 
orimnal. The second edition of the ‘ Table 
TaSc ’ (1696), printed for Jacob Tonson, and 
Awnsbam, and John Churchill, was probably 
based on the Harleian MS. 1816. It was re- 


printed in 1716. In the Advocates* Library, 
Edinburgh, is also a manuscript copy, which 
differs in some details from the first edition. 

[Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 676, ii. 92 ; Ken- 
nett's Reg. p. 686; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1661-2, p. 871; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), iii. 
403 ; P. 0. C. (North, 60) ; Visitation of ^fex 
(Harl. Soe. Publ.), xiv. 628 ; Wright’s Essex, ii. 
411 ; Mil ward’s dracation of Table Talk, 1689 ; 
Aikin'a Lives of Selden and Usher, pp. 167-8 ; 
Singer^e Preface to Table Talk, edit. 1866, and 
Irving's Notes, edit. 1864 ; for relative value of 
the various manuscripts and printed editions, 
Reynolds's Introduction to Table Talk, Oxford, 
1892', pp. xi-xiii ; Trin. Coll. Camb. Admission 
Registers; information from J. W. Clark, esq., 
Cambridge, and the Rev. W. H. Rowlandson, 
Great Braxted.] B. P. 


MIMPRISS, ROBERT (1797-1876), 
Sunday-school worker, was born at Deptford, 
Kent, 14 Jan. 1797. His father was an offi- 
cial in Deptford dockyard, and had nine sons, 
of whom Robert ana Thomas, afterwards a 
surgeon, alone survived infancy. After edu- 
cation at a Blackheath boarding school Ro- 
bert, at the age of sixteen, went to sea as 
purser on a foreign merchantman. But after 
the first voyage he abandoned the occupa- 
tion, and after a brief trial of a derkridp in 
a London merchant’s office, and subsequently 
of a desultory study of art, he married a lady 
of fortune in 1821, and thenceforth devoted 
himself to the development of Sunday schools. 
He devised what was known as the * Mim- 
uriss System of Gbraduated Simultaneous 
instruction/ based on Greswell's * Harmony 
of the Gospels’ [see Gbbbwell, Edwabd]. 
He moulded the gospel history into a con- 
tinuous narrative, and divided it into one 
hundred lessons. The oouise was illustrated 
by pietoi^ maps, charts, and tables, in the 
mparatiou of which he was assisted by 
jolm Wilson, author of * Iiectuzes on the 
Imdituh Origin of the fteglish Nation.’ 
From 1680 to 1850 Mimp^ was diieflv 
engaged in writing bodke in ooimectlon with 
his system, but he repeatedly trayeUedround 
the eountay setring rarth its merits or edvo- 
cering miflenirien end teetotel prine^es. 
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In 1860 the illness of his wife and pecuniary 
losses, due to the partial failure of his public 
cations, led him to relax his efforts. He died 
at Clapham, 20 Dec. 1876. His widow and 
his brother Thomas survived him. A por- 
trait is prefixed to the memoir of 1876. 

' His works, apart from elementaxr manuals 
for the use of schools, were : 1. * A Picto- 
rial, deonaphical, Chronological, and His- 
torical Chart, delineating the Rise and 
Progress of the Evangelical or Christian 
Dispensation to the Ascension of our Lord,’ 
London, 1882 (with a key, 8vo). 2. * A Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels in the English 
Authorised Version, arranged according to 
Qreswell’s Harmonia Evangelica,” in Greek 
. . . ’ intended principally as an accompani- 
ment toNo. 1, l^ndon, 1833, 8vo. 3. * Gospel 
Recreations for Sabbath Evenings,* London, 

1836, 8vo (with a set of card-pictures) ; 2nd 
edit. 1889, revised and much enlarged, under | 
the title of ' Convereations for Sabbath | 
Evenings on our Lord’s Life and Minist^.* 
4. 'The Acts of the Apostles and Epistles 
historically and geopraphicslly delineated 
according to GreswelPs arrangement,* Lond. 

1837, 8vo (with a chart). 6. ' The Treasury 
Harmonv of the Four Evangelists, in the 
words of the Authorised Version, according 
to Gres well’s " Harmonia Evangelica,” &c.,’ 
2 vols. London, 1849-51, 12mo ; republished 
as the ' Gospel Treasury,* new edit., London, 
1884, 4to. 6. A Full Development of Mim- 
priss's System of Graduated Simultaneous 
Instruction,’ London [1865], 8vo. 7. 'The 
Min^riss System. The Amalgamated Manual 
for Superintendents,’ London [1866], 8vo. 

[Robert Mimpriss : a Memoir of his Life and 
Work, London [1876], 8vo; Record and Rock 
for December 1876 ; the author’s works; private 
information.] E. G. H. 

MINIFIE, SUSANNAH (1740P-1800), 
novelist. [See Gttitnino.] 

MINNAN,Saijrr((f.876P). [SeeMoNAN.] 

MINNES, Sib JOHN (1699-1671), ad- 
miral. [See Mbnnbs.] 


MINNS or MINGH, Sib CHRIS- 
TOPHER (1626-1666), vice-admiral. [See 
Mtnob.] 

MINOT, LAURENCE (1800 P-1362 P), 
lyric poet, was probably bom and bred in 
the north-east midlands England. The 
evidence of t^ however, is sdely the 
ehaiaoter of his dialeet, eompled with the 
frequenOT of his allusions to Yorkshire pw- 
sonages (of. HALi>,p. z). Of his life nothing 
is kirown on external authority. Even his 
name is attested only his own mention 


of it in two passages of his poems (y. 1, and 
vii. 20 : 'Now Laurence Mtnot wiU bigin’). 
The family of Minot (Minio^ Minyot, My^ 
nyot) was, however, widely dupersed in the 
fourteenth centu^, especially m Yorkshire 
and Norfolk (cf. IntrocL pp. x-xii). It 
included kni^ts, wealthy London merchants, 
and, in particular, a Thomas Mynot, the king s 
notary, who is known to have been officially 
employed in Flanders at the date of the cap- 
ture of Guisnes (1362), which Minot in his 
last poem describes with an air of exceptional 
knowledge. Minot’s status and occupation 
cannot m certainly determined. The view 
that he was a monk (Ritbon^ or a priest 
(Bibbbaum) may be dismiss^a as baseless. 
'Hie religious allusions axe, indeed, not rare, 
but thev are such as fbrmed the common 
stock of middle-English romance, and their 
piety is that of the soldier, not of the cleric. 
A contemptuous allusion to being ' polled like 
a frere’ (vii. 131) is also sigmficant. Far 
more probable is the view that Minot was 
a solaierly minstrel, who wrote and sang 
mainly for the army, but was also favoured 
by the court. His songs appear, by their 
varying use of homelier and more cultivated 
metres, to be designed for audiences of vary- 
ing rank. The aUiterative long^line was lu 
parocular characteristic of the camp-song, 
as in the lines sung before Bannockburn 
(Bbandl, Thomas of Erceldoune,^, 16) . He 
expresses throughout a personal aevotion to 
Edward HI, whom he ceiebmtes (vi. vii. xi.), 
according to the current interpretation of 
Merlin’s prophecy, as the boar of Windsor, 
and may have moved in his circle ; it is clear, 
however, that he was not always present on 
Edward’s campaigns, since he damribes (iii. 
86 folL) the king as taking part in the fight 
off Southampton, which tne other evidence 
shows that he did not. Even his testimony 
to Edward’s personal valour at Sluys (v. 78), 
which none of the English chroniolen men- 
tion, but which is attested by Le Bel, does 
not imply bis presence at the fight. It is 
probable, however, that his ^onm are not 
founded solely upon hearsay. Though he 
has no set descriptions, he oocauonally lets 
fall a detail whion eaggesta the eya-witness. 
There are many signs that he wrote while 
the events were still fresh, m soue oases 
while their final issne was stul pending. The 
inmphant poem (vi.)oii the ei^ieof l^tmiay 
(whkm opened 23 Ji^ 1340) was evidently 
written originally beihveen that date end 
86 Sept, followuig, whm Edward unex- 
pectedly raised the riege. Slight ohengae 
nave, however, been made in aone of the 
poama (an. in vL) at a later dale, dcmhtlass 
(^Minot&uelt Noinfefaneeoanhadaawn 
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from the abrupt tennlnation of the series at 
1862. Sinoe the eeries of stirring events by 
no means ceased then, it is likely that Minot 
either died or produced songs which have been 
lost, ^e absence of any development of style 
in the series makes it probable that he was not 
very young at the outset (1838). 

Minot neither founded nor ^longed to a 
school. In metrical form he presents, in va- 
rious combinations, the accentual, alliterative 
verse of the west and north ; and the syllabic, 
rhymed verse of the east and south ; rhyme 
and some degree of alliteration being constant 
features. His most frequent measure is the 
popular six-line strophe (ii. v. ix. x. xi.^, while 
the remaining five songs nave each a distinct 
stanza of more artificial structure, or the 
rhymed couplet. The alliterative measure 
seems ther^ore to have grown upon him. 
He tends also to multipfy the alliterating 
words without need, at times using double 
alliteration in the same line (e.g. x. 1). He 
also uses the refrain (ii.), and is fond of 
repeating the last words of a stanza in the 
opening of the next (i. vi. vii.) While thus 
profuse in metrical ornament, Minot cannot, 
however, be said to show any further care for 
literary art He writes^ in impetuous haste, 
but without true lyric inspiration ; and his 
energy often confuses his narrative instead 
of dnving it home. But while Minot has 
no great literary value, and gives almost 
no new information, he embodies in a most 
vivid way the militant England of his day. 
He has but one subject, the triun^h of Eng- 
land and the English king over french and 
Scots. The class divisions among English- 
men are for him wholly merged in the unity 
of England ; himself probi&ly of Norman 
origin, nis habitual langui^ is the strongest 
ana homeliest Saxon. His verse is through- 

succesM. Ho has^ elegiim or tender note. 
If he alludes to Bannockburn (ii. 1) it is in 
order to proclaim the vengeance of Halidon 
HilL His account of toe capitulation of 
Oalais ignores the intervention of the queen 
(viii. 67 t) Even the brilliant pageantiy of 
Tourteenth century warfare is only casuiuly 
reproduced (viL 46). He does not approach 
his Scottish rival, Bubour, either in humanity 
or in poetic power. 

Minotb poenis exist only in a manuscript in 
the Cotton Library of the British Museum 
(Gklba, E. ix. did. 6 S dolL), written by a 
single hand in the early years of the fifteenth 
century. The eoribe was unqueetimiably 
northeni, hut the evidence of the rhymes 
shows that the originale contained both 
northern and midland forma (e.g.jpreB. part. 
In -end; plur. prea. in -m, viL isfy 


The following is a list of Minot's extant 

E ms. None of them has a title ; but all 
cept iv.) are headed by a couplet in which 
subject is announced : 1. < Lithes and I 
sail telf 30 W tyll | | 7 e bataile of Halidon Hyll.’ 
2. * Now for to tell )ow will I turn | Of ])e 
batayl of Banocbum.’ In reality, however, 
a continuation of 1 . 8 . * How Edward ]>e 
king come in Braband | And toke homage of 
all l^e land.’ 4. The first invasion of France, 
1389. 6 . ‘Lithes and fe batail I sal bigyn I 
Of Inglisch men and Normandes in pe Swyn.’ 
6 . * Herkins how King Edward lay | With 
lus men bifor Toumay.’ 7. * How Edward 
at Hogges unto land wan | And rade thurgh 
France or ever he blan.’ The battle of Or 6 cy. 
8 . *How Edward als ])e romance sais | Held 
his sege bifor Calais.’ 9. * Sir David had of 
his men grete loss | With Sir Edward at Jie 
Nevil Cross.’ 10. * How King Edward and 
his men^e | Met with pe Spaniardes in pe see.’ 
11. 'Howgentill Sir Edward with his grete 
engines | Wan with his wight men pe castell 
of Gyn^’ 

Hall is inclined to attribute to Minot also 
the * Hymn to Jesus Christ and the Virgin ’ 
(Early English Text Society, No. 26, p. 75) 
on munds of style and language. 

Minot’s poems, discovered jSy Tyrwhitt, 
were first printed by Ritson, under the title, 
* Poems on Interestum Events in the Reign 
of King Edward HI, written in the year 
MOOOLn. by Laurence Minot,’ 1795 and 1825. 
They were reissued by T. Wright in ‘Politi- 
cal Poems,’ i. 58 sq. (1859). Two TOod recent 
editions exist : ‘ Laurence Minot’s Lieder,’ von 
Wilhdm SchoUe (Qusllen und ForscAuf^en, 
j No. 62), 1884, with a valuable study of the 
grammar and metre; and ‘The Poems of 
Laurence Minot,’ by Joseph Hall, with ad- 
mirable introduction and illustrative notes 
(Clarendon Press, 1887). Miitzner (SjpracA- 
proven) has also printed i-iv. ; Wiilcker, ‘Ait- 
englisches Lesebuch,’ ii. and ix.; Morris and 
Skeat, ‘ Specimens,’ iii. iv. and part of viL 
[SchoUe’s and Hall's Introductions and the 
Poems themselves ; Ten Brink’s Englische I^t- 
teraturgesehiehte. i. 404 f. ; Bierbaum’s Ueber 
Lanrenoe Minot und seine Lieder, 1876; Brandi’s 
I Hittelen^sehe Literatur in Paul’s Chnuidrias der 
german. Ilinologie, p. 648.] 0. H. H. 

MINSHEU, JOHN (A 1617), lexico- 
mpber, lived chiefiy in London, and made 
his living m a teaser of languages. He 
was poor, was married, and li^ children. 

as may be gathered fitodiftia works, his 
lexicographical works wem at aatandstill for 
want Sf num^f but genenma friandasiidias 
Sir Henry SpeLman, nelped him, and he ma- 
naged to carry out his expensive undertak- 
iage. To fimah lua S|peaiah dIetionary he 
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went down to Oambridge, where, as may be 
seen from the aubscription list prefixed to 
the * Guide into the Tongues, ’ he made many 
friends. At Oxford he passra some months, 
with ^ his company of Btran^rs and scholars,* 
‘ revising his * Guide,* but although the vioe- 
chancelloT gave him in 1610 a certificate 
signed bv himself and several heads of houses 
to the effect that the * Dictionary * or * Guide* 
was worthy of publication, Ouord did not 
furnish any sub^ribers. He seems to have 
been a laborious student, lighting the candle, 
as he says, for others and burning out him- 
self. Ben Joxison describes him as a ^ rogue* 
(Converaatiom with Drummond^ ed. Lamg, 

P-4). 

Minsheu wrote : 1. ‘A Dictionarie in 
Spanish and English,* London, 1699, fol. 
2. * A Spanish Grammar,’ London, 1599, foL 
Minsheir s ^ Dictionary ’ and * Grammar ’ were 
both founded on the works of Richard Perci- 
val [q. V.] He also about this time seems 
to have published another shorter Spanish 
dictionary, more in the nature of an encyclo- 
psB^a (cf. Arbbb, Statiofner^ Eeffiaterat iii. 
145-6). 8. ^ Vooabularium Hispanico-Lati- 
num et Anglicum copioeissimum. . . • A most 
copious Spanish Dictionarie with Latine and 
English (and sometime other Languages),’ 
London, 1617 (P) fol. 4. tU ras 

yXtf(r(ror, id est Ductor in Linguae, the 
Guide into Tongues,’ London, 1617, foL, 
containing equivalents in eleven languages 
(2nd edit. 1626, in nine languages and much 
altered). This great lexicon is of great value 
as a dictionary of Elizabethan English; it is 
also in all probability the first Ex^lish book 
printed by subscription, or at all events the 
first which contains a list of the subscribers. 
Minsheu obtained a license (granted to John 
Minshon) for the sole printing of the * Glosson * 
for twenty-one years on 20 Feb. 1611. It 
seems that Bishop Wren had annotated a 
copy of the second edition with a view to re- 
puUishing it himself. 

[Works ; Gent. Mag. 1786 li. 1073, 1787 t 
16, 121 ; H. B. Wheatley’s Chron. Notices of the 
Dictionaries of the English Language in Proe. 
of PbuloL Soe. 1865, p. 230; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. viii. 260, ix. 447» xi. 422 ; CsL Stats 
Papers. Dorn. 161 U18, p. 10.] W. A J. A 

MINSHULL or MTN8HUL, GEF- 
FRAY (1594 P-1668), author, son of Edward 
MinshuU of Nantwich, Oheshin, and his 
wifis Margaiett, daughtw of Thomas Main- 
waring, was bom about 1694, and 
at Gra^s Inn on 11 March 1611-12. In 1617 
he was imprisoned for debt in the King’s 
Bendi prim,andwhi]etheveooeiipiedhini- 
setf by writiiy a aeries of* chsjaeteri,’ which 
he sent to his mds Matthew ILunwsring 


[q. T.l, who generously helped him out of 
ms difficulties. These emriences of prison 
life were published in 1618, with the title 
of * Essayes and Oharacters of a I^ison and 
Prisoners. Written by G. M. of Ghr^yes-Inn, 
Gent.* (small quarto). The volume was re- 
issued without alteration in 1^; the title- 
page bears the inscription * with some new 
additions,* but the contents are precisely the 
same as those of the 1618 edition; it was re- 
printed at Edmbuivh in 1821. To this last 
edition, of which only 150 copies were printed, 
an introduetoi^ notice was prefixed by the 
anonymous editor. All these editions are in 
the British Museum Library. Minshull died 
in 1668 at Nantwich, where he was buried on 
INov. 


[Brit. Mns. Cat. ; Hall's Hist, of Nantwieh> 
1888, pp. 489, 471 ; Gray^ Inn Admisaion Bs- 
gister (PoBter), p. 129.] C. W, 8. 

MINTO, Earls of. [See Elliot, Sir 
Gilbert, 1751-1814, first Eabl; Elliot, 
Gilbert, 1782-1859, second Earl.] 


MINTO, Lords. [See ElUot, Sir Gil- 
bert, 1651-1718; Elliot, Sir Gilbert, 
1698-1766.] 

MINTO, WILLIAM (1846-1898), critic, 
born 10 Oct. 1846, near Alford, Al^rdeen- 
shire, was son of James Minto, by his wife 
Barbara Copland. Gaining a bumary, he en- 
tered Aberdeen Univemity in 1^1. Here 
he steadily outdistanced competitors, until 
on graduating M.A. in 1865 he carried off 
the leading money prizes and took honouro 
in three departments — classics, nmthematics, 
and philosophy— a feat unprecedented and 
still uni^e. In 1666 he went to Merton 
College, Oxford, but left next year without 
taking a degree. Retumiitf to Aberdeen he 
became assistant to the promssor of logic and 
English literature. Dr. Alexander Bam. It 
was while thus engaged that he turned his 
mind towardsthe stud^ of English literature, 
and planned his ’ Manual of English Prose 
Literature, Biographical and Critical,* which 
he publish^ in 1872. 

In 1878 he moved to London and engaged 
in literary work, contributing to the now ex- 
tinct * Examiner,* of which paper he was 
editor for four years, 1874-8. Subsequent^ 
he was on the leamr-writing staff of the 
« Duly News* and’ PaUM^Gasette.* In 
1874 he published his ’ Oharaoteristios of 
EWliih Poeta from Chaucer to Shirlsy,* and 
in 1879 a monagra^ on Defoe for the ’ Eng- 
lish Men of Lettem’ aeries. Beaides con- 
tributing to the leading xeviewa be wrote 
Ibr the ’ mieyclopssdia Britanniea ’ a number 
of important artjdea on litemiy snlgeeta* 
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On 8 Jan. 1860 he married Comeliai 
daimhter of the Bev. Hiewis Ghriffiths, rector 
of Swindon, Gloucestershire. In the same 
year, on the retirement of Professor Bain, he 
was elected to the chair of logic and English 
in Aberdeen Uniyersity. During his profes- 
soriate he wrote three novels — * The Crack 
of Doom,’ 1686, 'The Mediation of Ralph 
Hardelot,’ 1888, and' Was she good or bad P’ 
1889. He edited Scott’s 'Lay,’ Oxford, 1886, 
and 'Lady of the Lake,’ 1891, Scott’s poetical 
works, 1887, and 'Autobiographical Notes of 
the Life of William Bell Scott,’ 1892 (c£ 
correspondence in Academy^ 1892). 

His health began to decline in 1891, and 
although a voyage to Greece served tem- 
porarily to brace nis system, he succumbed 
to a complication of ailments on 1 March 
1893, just when the separation of logic from 
English in his dual chair appeared to open up 
fre& opportunities of pursuing his favourite 
subject. After his death appeared 'Univer- 
sity Extension Manual on Logic ’ and ' Plain 
Principles of Prose Composition,’ both in 
1898, and a third volume, ' Engluh Liters^ 
ture under the Georges ’ (1894). 

Minto was a versatile writer. He advo- 
cated advanced liberal opinions in politics, 
and during Lord Beaconsfield’s Afghan war 
reviewed the government policy from day to 
day in the ' Daily News ’ with conspicuous 
ability. He claimed that he gave currency 
to the word 'jingoism.’ His novels, thougn 
clever and ingenious, do not retain perma- 
nent interest. As an editor he discovered 
and encouraged many young authors, since 
famous, and as a professor he exercised a 
stimulating influence on his students through 
the contagion of his enthusiasm. 

But his chief work was done in criticism. 
Laying an admirable foundation of scholar- 
ship in the wide reading involved in prepar- 
ing his first two volumes, the one an ex- 
haustive and systematic survey of English 
literature, and we other a minutely analytic 
and detailed comparison of styles and cha^ 
raet6ri8tic8,he iuaged for himself with pene- 
tration, originality, and sanity. He therefore 
often Btrudc out a novel Ime, as when he 
argued that Burns was not merely a genius, 
but a disciplined student of literature, ana 
that the poet owed his recognition not to 
the public but to the critics of his time. 
Ooming with an open mind to oontroverted 
Bubjeete, he often offered a new hypothesis. 
He identified Chapman with the ' rival poet’ 
of Shakespeare's sonnets, and added anew 
sonnet to we recognised number—' Phaeton 
to his friend Florio,’ prefixed to Florio’s 'Se- 
cond Fruits ' (1591). 

[Psisoiial kaowle^.] A M. 


MINTON. HERBERT (1798-1868), 
manufacturer of pottery and porcelain, second 
son of Thomas Minton, potter, was bom at 
Stoke-on-Trent, 4 Feb. 1/93. His father was 
a native of Shropshire, and was brought up as 
an enmver at the Caughley pottery works, 
near Broseley, under John l^imer, who is 
stated to have discovered the art of printing 
in blue on china. He afterwards went to 
London and worked for Spode at his London 
house of business in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
In 1788 he settled at Stoke and founded 
the concern which has since become cele- 
brated. 

Herbert Minton was educated at Audlem 
school, Cheshire, and in 1817 he and his elder 
brother were taken into partnership. The 
father died in 1836, and tne brother entere^l 
the church. Herbert was thus left alone in 
the business. ' Neither a man of profound 
research nor an educated artist,’ wrote Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, in a paper read before the 
Society of Arts, ' neither an economist nor an 
inventor, by courage and ceaseless energy he 
brought to bear upon the creation of his ulti- 
mately colossal business such a combination 
of science, art, organisation, and invention as 
can be paralleled only’ in the case of ' his 
great predecessor Josiah Wedgwood.’ Like 
Wedgwood, Minton surrounded himself with 
talented artists and ingenious inventors. Down 
to about 1830 nothing but earthenware andor- 
dinary soft porcelain were made by the firm, 
but by the efforts of Minton and his partners 
the manufacture of hard porcelain, parian, en- 
caustic tiles, azulejosor coloured enamel tiles, 
mosaics, Della Robbia ware, majolica, and 
Palissy ware was gradually introduced. The 
firm was fortunate in obtaining the patronage 
of the Duke of Sutherland, who lived at 
Trentham. Minton contribute a remarkable 
collection to the exhibition held in Birming- 
ham in 1849 in connection with the meeting 
of the British Association. He was awarded 
I a council medal at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and his specimens of majolica ware at 
the Paris exlubition of 1855 created great 
interest. About 1800 some fifty hands were 
employed at the works, but when Minton 
died the number reached fifteen hundred. 
The business was divided between his two 
nephews in 1868, Mr. C. Minton Campbell 
retaining the china and earthenware busi- 
ness, while Mr. M. D. Hollins took the en- 
caustic tile manufactory. He lived for many 
years at Hartshill, near Stoke, where in 1842 
he buUt and endowed a ohruYdi and adiools. 
The church is one of Sir George GUbeit 
Scott’s early works. He died at Torquay, 
1 Ap^ 18m, and was buried at HartdiilL 
The School of Art at Stoke was erected by 
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ublic Bubsciiption as a memorial toMintom 
t was openea in 1860. 

[L. Amoux’s Lecture on Ceramic Manufac- 
tures at the Exhibition of 1851, delivered at the 
Society of Arts 2 June 1852; Ligby Wyatt*B 
paper on the Influence exercieed on Ceramic 
M^ufactures by the late Herbert Minton, read 
before the Society of Arts 26 May 1858; Ac- 
count of a Visit to the Works of Mintons (Lim.), 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 1884 ; Spon’s Encycl. of the In- 
dustrial Arts, p. 1590 ; Account of Minton's china 
works in Staffordshire Timas, 80 Oct. 1875; 
Gent Mag. 1859, ii. 482.] B. B. P. 

MIRFELD, JOHN Of. 1893), writer on 
medicine, whose name is written Marifeldus 
by Leland {fiimmentarii de Scriptt. Brit* 
c. 682), was a canon regular of St. Austin in 
the priory of St. Bartholomew in West 
Smitnfield, London. He studied at Oxford, 
and there attended the medical lectures of 
Nicholas Tyngewich. He received medical 
instructionfrom a London practitioner, whom 
he calls 'my master,’ but does not name, 
and who was a bold operator. He witnessed 
tapping of the brain and the healing of an 
Incised wound of the stomach, as well as the 
artial cure of a paralysis due to cerebral 
ffimorrhage caused by a fall from a horse. 
John Helme, one of the brethren of the 
neighbouring foundation of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, taught him how to treat 
the plague. About 1387 he wrote a great 
treatise on medicine, entitled ' Breviarium 
Bartholomroi,’ of which there is a fine manu- 
script copy, written in that year for the hos- 
pital of St. John the Baptist attached to the 
Abbey of Abingdon, in the library of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and two imperfect 
ones in the British Museum, which both be- 
long[ed to Dr. John Dee FQ'T.] The 'Bre- 
viarium ’ is divided into nneen parts, viz. : 
1 , fevers; 2 , afiections of the w We body; 
8 , of the head, neck, and throat ; 4, of the 
chest; 6 , of the abdomen; 6 , of the pelvic 
organs ; 7, of the legs ; 8 , of boils ; 9, of 
wounds and bruises; 10 , of fractures and 
dislocations ; 11 , of dislocations of joints ; 
12, of simple medicines; 13, of compound 
m^cines; 14, of purgatives: 16, of the 
preservation and recovery of hesdth. It 
contains ma^ interesting cases and original 
remarks. He had reim Qaddesden, the 
Arabians, and the 'Regimen SanitatisSa- 
lemi.’ He tells how to make gingerbread, 
and gives tike English names of many diseases, 
amoi^ them ' soWpockes/ one of the earliest 
citations of this term. ^ is an excellent 
teller of stories, and his accounts the 
Angustinian canon thrown firom his horse, 
of uie fraudulent innkeeper’s tricks, and of 
the doings of a mad d^ are superior in 


detail and liveliness to the best narratives 
of Qaddesden. He also wrote 'Parvus Trac- 
tatus de Stgnis Prognosticis Mortis ’ (Lam- 
beth Library MS. 444). In 1898 he appeared 
in a court of law to represent the convent 
of St. Bartholomew in West Smithfield. 

[Breviarium Bartholonuei, manuscript in li* 
braiy of Pembroke College, Oxford, and that in 
the Hsrleian Collection, No. 8; Ane^otaOzoni- 
ansa, Sinonima Bartholomei, edited by J. L O. 
Mowat (this is a part of the Pembroke copy of 
the Breviarium) ; Norman Moore’s Progress of 
Medicine at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 1889, 
an Introductory Ijeoture on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, Lancet, No 3659, contain- 
ing several extracts from the Potm broke MS.] 

N. M. 

MIRK, JOHN (JL 1403 P), prior of 
Lilleshall in Shropshire^ is chiefi^ known by 
his 'Liber ffestialis,’ writ>en m English. 
The manuscript, in Cott. Claud. A. u.L 128, 
has the colophon : ' Explicit tractus qui dici- 
tur ffestiaL Per fratrem Johannem Mirkus 

de ifulshull.’ The ' Festival ’ begins with a 
preface in which the writer speaks of himself 
as of one who has charge of souls, and must 
teach his parishioners about the principal 
feasts, information res^ting which he W 
partly drawn from the ' Legenda Aurea.' Each 
sermon begins with moral refiections and 
ends with a ' narracio,’ the source of which is 
often named. The Cott. MS. contains a story 
about a man of Lilleshall (f. 116), and ser- 
mons for the feasts of the local saints, St. 
Wenefreda and St. Alkemund of Shrews- 
bury. The Cambridge University Library 
MS. Dd. 10 . 60 omits the local legends and 
the colophon (Ee. n. 16 and Nn. ill. 10 are 
mutilated). The Harl. MSS. 2871 and 2391 
supply the sermons, without the local legends 
and preface, and are arranged ' de tempore ’ 
and ' de sanctis.’ The Lansdowne MS. 8 & (1), 
which resembles Cott. Claud. A. xi., omits 
twelve sermons between St Margaret’s day 
and the Ember days, and ends at All Saints’ 
day. The conclusion of the manuscrint is 
imperfect. No common origin has yet Veen 
assigned to the numerous manuscripU of 
' Liber Festialis.’ The printed eoitions of 
the ' Feetial ' by Caxton (1488) and Wyn- 
kyn De Worde (1498) have Mirk’s prefim, 
but are arrangea like the HarL MSS., with 
various omissions. 

Mirk wrote also the 'Manuale Sacerdo- 
tum,’ found in Harl. 6806, BodL Cod. Digh. 
76(^), f. 162, imnc^ect^ Jesus OolL Oxon. i., 
and OWbridm University Library, Ff. 1, 14. 
The title of hW. 6806, in a later hand, states 
that the author was John Mimus. The Jesus 
OolL MS. removes any uncertainty I 7 the 
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eotoplioiiy * Explicit libelluB dictus . . . secun- 
dum Johannem MarcuSi priorem abathie de 
LdlyaheL* Both this manuscript and Harl. 
6806 be^ a letter : * Amico suo Ka- 
nasimo domino iohanni de S. uicario de A. 
frater iohaimis dictus prior de 1 . salutem/ 
The writer humbly asks for corrections, and 
hopes J. de S. may not long delay to turn 
the work into English. Inl^rl. MS. 6806 
the last ei^t chapters of the fifth part are 
missing. The Cambridge MS. does not con- 
tain the letter, but is entitled ^Manuals 


Sacerdotis’ (Johannis Lilleshullensis); it is 
complete, and the transcribers nam^ Robert 
Wasselyn, chaplain, is recorded. Mr. Brad- 
shaw noted that the subject and treatment of 
the * Manual ’ are much like that of Mirk’s 
^ Instructions to Parish Priests,’ an English 
poem in rhyxning couplets, printed for the 
Early English Text S^iety m>m the Oott. 
MS. Claud. A. n. ff. 127, 162. This poem, 
whidi Mirk says he translated from the Latin 
called * Pars Oculi,’ is neither a versified trans- 
lation of John de Burgh's * Pupilla Oculi ' (a | 
dictionary of theological subjects alphabeti- 
cally arranged), nor of Mirk’s ^ Manual,’ as | 
has been su^ested, but of the ^ Pupilla Oculi ’ i 
by William £ Pagula [q. v.] Of this Mirk has 
used both the ^ dextra ’ and the * sinistra pars,’ 
but chiefly the ^ dextra.’ 

No list of the priors of the canons regular 
of Lilleshull is known, and Mirk’s date can- 
not be ascertained. Pits gives it as 1403. 

[Manuscripts quoted in the text (Early English 
Text 80 c.) ; Instructions to Parish Priests, ed. 
Pwry, with note by H. Bradshaw. On the early 
editions of the Liber Festialis see Lowndesu 
Bibliog. Manual, s.v. ' Festival.*] M. B. 

MISAUBIN, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1784), 
was bom in France, and graduatea M.D. at 
the university of Cshors on 7 July 1687. He 
settled in London, and became a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians on 26 June 1719. 
His fiireim manner and accent sometimes 
excited ridicule, and though he was a regular 
licentiate his arrogance and method of prac- 
tice caused him to be described and carica- 
tured as a quack. In one print of the time 
heis represented assayi^ * Frenesdes pilules, 
wenes des f^ules,’ and Inelding relates (Tom 
JbfMf, bk. xiiL chap, ii.^ that he ' used to say 
that the proper direction to him was to Dr. 
Misaubin m the world,” intimating that 
there were few people in it to whom his s^t 
i^utation was not known.’ He has lidt no 
writings, and his chief claim to recolleotion 
is that he is one of the four medical prao- 
titionen mentionedin ' Tom Jones,’theotheis 
bmng Dr. Sydenham [o. v.l and the surgeons 
John Fxeke [q. v.] ana JAn Banbj [q. v.] 


I He lived near Covent Garden, and died on 
20 April 1734. 

[Monk’s Coll, of Phjs. ii. 67 ; Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, ed. 1749, v. 8 ; William Wadd’s Nugm 
Ohimrg’ictt, London, 1824.] N. M. 

MISSELDEN, EDWARD (Jl. 1608- 
1654), merchant and economic writer, was 
deputy-governor of the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Company at Delft from 1628 until 
1688. Upon his departure from England 
(October 1628) the East India Company in- 
vited him to act as one of their commissioners 
at Amsterdam to negotiate a private treaty 
with the Dutch. He appears to have been 
well qualified for the position. He was * re- 
puted a proper merchant and a good civilian ’ 
{Court minuteOf 17-21 Oct. 1623 ; State 
J?aper$f East Indies), and had probably been 
employed by the Merchant Adventurers’Com- 
pany m 1616 in a similar capacity {Carleton 
XetterSy 1615-16-1620, pp. 68, 64). HisfeUow- 
commissioner was Robert Barlow, East India 
merchant. The negotiations, however, were 
friiitless, owing chiefly to the unreasonable 
attitude of the Dutch. Upon the report of the 
outrages at Amboyna new difficulties arose, 
and Misselden himself suffered from ill-health. 
He returned to England, and presented to 
the company an account of the negotiations 
(8 Nov. 1624). The court acknowledged that 
’ he had failed in no point of sufficiency or 
integrity, and so, in respect he was sickly, 
wished mm to take his ease.’ He received 
100 /. as * a token of the well-acceptance of 
his services.’ He returned to Delft at the 
end of November 1624, and during the next 
four years he was again employed by the East 
India Company in their attempts to obtain 
satisfaction for the outrages at Ambo^a. 
He was also entrusted with the negotiations 
on behalf of the Merchant Adventurers’ Com- 
pany for a reduction of the duties on English 
doth (Court MinuU$^ 8 Feb. 1626 ; Aekmo- 
lean laS, 881, f. 961V Carleton, the English 
ambassador at the Hague, believed that he 
had been bribed by the Dutdi to eecretly un- 
dermine the influence of the two companies in 
Holland, but there is no evidence of Ae truth 
of this aocusatioi^ and the East India Com- 
pany rewarded him (27 June 1628) for * his 
mat pains about the business of A^hoyna.’ 
The,Statee-General, on the other hand, sus- 
peotMhimofcompromiring their interests by 
sending seerst information to Eiwland, and 
oonfronted him (October 1628) imh some of 
hisletters. ’BntwhenhehadgivenhuanswerB 
they had not much to say’(luaselden to Lord 
Dorchester 18 Oct 16&, Btets jRmrVfEsst 
indies). He was so aggne^sd at his treat- 
ment that he declined to have anything for^ 
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tiher to do with the East India Oompan^a 
affairs. His case, howeyer, was tahen up oy 
the privy council, and reparation was made 
(Court Minuteo^ 24 and 26 Nov. 1628). 

Misselden threw himself heartily^ into 
Laud’s schemes for bringing the notice of 
die English congregations abroad into con- 
formity with that of the church of England. 




S ly presbyterian, and John Forbes, their 
er, exercised great influence. Missel- 
.ttempts to thrust the prayer-book upon 
them were met by plots to eject him from 
his position, and he and Fortin were * irre- 
concilably at variance’ (William Boswell to 
the council, 18 March 1633, State PaperOf 
Dom. Ser.) He was ultimately turned out, 
and the company chose in his place Samuel 
AVery, an ardent presbyterian. Two years 
later (1636) abortive attempts were made 
to obtain his election as denuty-TOvemor at 
Rotterdam, and the king addressed a letter to 
the Merchant Adventurers’ Company vainly 
recommending them to deprive ^bert Ed- 
wards, whom they had recently chosen for 
that post (the king to the merchant adven- | 
turers, 19 May 1636, id,) His aid in thrusting 
the prayer-book on the merchant adventurers 
did not constitute Misselden’s sole claim to 
recognition ; he had furnished Philip Burla^ 
machi with large sums for the king’s service, 
of which, in May 1633, 13,000/. remained un- 
paid. He was to be satisfied out of Burla- 
machi’s estate * as soon as possible.’ 

Misselden was subsequently employed by 
the Merchant Adventurers’ Company on 
various missions. A rumour at the end of 
1649 that he was to be appointed deputy at 
Hamburg gave some dissatisfaction, for he 
was * reported to be not only a royal ma- 
lignant but a scandalous man in his life 
and conversation ’ (Walter Strickland to the 
council of state, 23-13 Dec. 1649; Cabt, 
MemmriaU of the (HvU War^ ii. 207). He 
was at Hambuxff in the following year on 
some business of the merchant adventurers. 
He was well-accepted ’ and likely to * prove 
very serviceable to the company’ (Richard 
Bradshaw to my Lord President, 8 Sept. 
1660, Hiet. Comm, 6 th Rep. p. 430) 
It is probable that he was at this time tmng 
to find favour with the parliament. Four 
years later he addressed a letter to Grom well, 
pointing ont his previous services (Tbusiob, 
iii.l 8 ). Hehadnirnishedthecoimmof state 
with maps of Holland and Brabant, particu- 
lars rdattve to the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and a narrative of the Ambcyna negotiations. 
But he ^ never received an answere, nor aoe 
much as his chaiges for lawyers’ and 
length of time, atady, and labons.’ 


IBsselden’s economic writings were pri- 
marily called forth hy the appointment of 
the standi^ cemmission on trMe (162^, In 
his * Free l^e, or the Means to make Trade 
flourish,’ London, 1629, he disonssed the 
causes of the aUend decay of trade, which 
he attributed to tne excessive consumption 
of foreira commodities, the exportation of 
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fective searching in the cloth trade. His 
object appears to have been to disarm the 
opposition to the regulated companies, es- 
pecially the Merchant Adventurenr, and turn 
It against the joint-stoek associations. The 
views which he put forth on the East India 
trade are inconsistent with those which he 
advocated in the followbiff year. Gerard 
Malynes [q. v.] immedietoly attacked bis 
pamphlet, urging in opsosition the prinm- 
ples of forei^ exchan^ with whiw his 
name is identified. In liply Misselden pub- 
lished * The Circle of Commerce, or the Bal- 
lance of Trade, in Defence of Free Trade, 
^posed to Malynes’ Little Fish and his 
Great Whale,” and poized against them in the 
Scale.’ London, 1628, 4to. After refuting Ma- 
lynes’s views, and stating a substantial^ ac- 
curate theory of exchange, he discussea the 
balance of trade. He defended the exporta- 
tion of bulUon on the ground^ that by the 
re-exportation of the commodities whicn the 
country was thus enabled to purchase the trea- 
sure of the nation was augmented. His theory 
of the balance of trade mffers in no impor- 
tant respect from that which was afterwards 
elaborated by Thomas Mun [q. v.] Like Mun, 
Misselden lived at one time at Hackney; the 
two writers must have been brought into 
close relations 'mth each other during Ihe 
Amboyna negotiations. 

[The authorities quoted ; Oaidiuer’s Histmy, 
vii. 815 ; Olaieodon State ^pers, 1621, p. 184; 
Oal. Slats Papers, East Indies, 162U9 passim; 
Stats Papers, Dom. Ser, 1611-48; Hist MSS. 
Comm. 8rd Rep. p. 174, 12th Bey. i. 465, 467* 
For Misseldsn’s eoonomie views vide aadioritiss 
quoted under Ghbabd Maltkbs and Tioius 
Muir.] W. A S. H. 

MIBSOK, FRANCIS MAXIMILIAN 
([1660P-1722), traveller and anlhor, was bom 
in France about 1660, and was one ^ tbej^ 
testant Judges in the < chamber of the ewt ’ 
intheparlmentof Pkris. On the revocation 
in 1686 he found refun tnEnflaad,and wee 
chosen I 7 James, first dukedfCfrmond^q. v.], 
to be tutor to ms jroanm mndson, Oharlee 
Botlec, alberwards Ean of Arran. Mieeoii 
made the grand tour with his pupil dnsiag 
1687 and 1668, Havelli^ to Italy thuom 
Rotterdam, Oologne, Nunmbsfg, Moaim, 
and Imenruflli^ over the Bniuier,aud thence 
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by Verona to Venice. He suited the Santa 
at Lraetto and the places of interest 
round about Naples, made a long sojourn in 
Borne, and returned by leisurely st^s 
through Bologna, Modena, Parma, Milan, 
PaTia, Genoa, Turin, Ohamb6ry, Geneva, 
Strasburg, and Brussels. A product of the 
journey was a work which remained the 
standard < Handbook’ for Italy for at least 
fifty years after its publication, the much* 
quoted < Nouveau Voyage dltalie, avec un 
Memoire contenant des avis utiles k ceuxqui 
voudront faire le mesme voyage,’ 2 vols. 12mo, 
the Hague, 1691. The dedication to Charles 
Butler is dated London, 1 Jan. 1691 (2nd 
ed. ‘ beaucoup augmentte,’ 1694, 12mo ; 4th 
edit. 1698, l2mo ; 6th ed. * contenant les re- 
marques que M. Addisson a faites dans son 
Voyage d^talie,’ Utrecht, 1722, 12mo ; 6th 
ed. the Hague, 1781, 6vo. The first English 
translation appeared in 1696, London, ovo ; 
a second in 1699; the fourth in 1714: it 
formed part, toffether with the Euro^an 
travcds of Dr. E<^ard Brown and John Ray, 
of the second volume of John Harris’s * Navi- 
gantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca,’ 
1706, and occupies vols. xviiL and xiz. of 
‘ The World Displayed,’ 1774). 

Addison, in the preface to his ’ Travels,’ 
remarked with justice of Misson that ^his 
account of Italy in general is more correct 
than that of any '^iter before him, as he 
particularly excels in the plan of the country 
which he has given in true and lively colours.’ 
The work is not, as has often been stated, 
aggressively protestant ; it nevertheless pro- 
v^ed in 1706 'Remarques historiques et 
critiques faites dans un Voyage dltali^’by P. 
Freswot, a Benedictine of Franche-Oomt6, 
Cologne, 1706, 8vo. Misson replied with 
unnecessary acrimony in the premoe to his 
edition of the voyages of Fruqois Leguat 
^.v.]|, and Freschot replied in 'Nouvelle 
Relation de la Voyage ae Venise.’ A few 
historical errors on Misson’s part are pointed 
out by Francis Pegge in his ' Anonymiana’ 
(1809, pp. 210-18 

Misson's second work, which has proved 
itself almost if not quite as quotable as his 
first, was ' M6moires et Obs^ations fmtes 
par un voyageur en Angleterre • . . avec une 
description particuli4re de oe qu’il y u de 

5 1tts ourieux dans Londres,’ the Hague, 
698. The plates of the original edition 
are curious, notably one entitled 'Ooaeres 
et Goaciesses dans leurs assembltes.* A 
translation hj J. Oaell appeared at 

London in 1719, 8vo. The obaovations, 
which are dispoMd in alphabetical order, 
finming a deacnptive diotumair of London, 
an bom humorous and original; among the 


most entertaining are those on 'Beaux,’ 
' Benefit of clergy,’ ' Boats,’ ' Coals,’ ' Fune- 
rals,” Hanging,^ 'Jacobites,’ 'Kin^s Evil,’ 
'Penny Post,’ 'Quakers,’ ' Sports,” Wales, 
Prince of’ (containing a racy supplement to 
the warming-pan legend), and ' Weddings.’ 
The best part of the material is embodied in 
Mr. Ashton’s valuable ' Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne.’ 

Aom 1698 Misson appears to have lived 
in London and to have participated largely 
in the dissensions of tne resident Fr^ch 
colony. In his 'Th64tre Sacr6 des Cevennes, 
ou liecit des prodiges arriv6s dans cette 
partie du Languedoc’ (London, 1707), he 
espoused the cause of the ' French prophets ’ 
with a pathetic credulity, and his cnampion- 
ship of Elias Marion and his confederates 
might well have brought him to the pilloi^ 
(Botbb, Queen Anne^ l7S5f p. 817). For an 
English version of Misson’s ' Th6&tre,’ entitled 
'A Cry firom the Desart : or Testimonials of 
the Miraculous Things lately come to pass 
in the Cevennes, verified upon oath and by 
other proofs ’ (1707), John Lacy [o.v.], the 
pseudo-prophet, appears to have oeen re- 
sponsible. The work evoked several critical 
and satirical pamphlets (see 'Lettre dun 
Particulier k Mr. Misson, I’honnSte homme, 
touchant les Miracles, burlesques^’ &c., 1707, 
and ' Meslanges de Literature historique et 
critique sur ce qui regarde l’6tat extraordi- 
naire des C6vennois, appelez Camisards.’ See 
also authorities under Laot, John). Misson 
died in London on 12 Jan. 1722 (Hist, Beg, 
Chron, Diary y p. 7). Heatne calls him, truly, 
' vir navus et industrius, summaque humani- 
tate proditus ’ (Collect, y ed. Doble, ii. 226). 

[Moreri’s Diet. Historique ; Chalmers's Biog. 
Diet. xxii. 200 ; Biog. Univ. xxviii. 400 ; McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Cydopeedia, vi. 382 ; Aikin’s 
General Biog. vii. 120; Agnew's Protestant 
Exiles, p. 303; Smiles’s Huguenot Refugees, p. 
415; Weiss’s Protestant Refugees, p. 266; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; Southey’s Com- 
monplace Book, ii. 60; Hudibras, ed. Zaeh. Ghrey, 
1819, iii. 92 n, ; Halkett and Laing’s Diet, of 
Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. ooL 646; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.] T. 8. 

MIST, NATHANIEL (d, 1787), printer, 
may have been the son of James Mist of 
Easton, Wiltshire, and Martha Stagg of 
Kensington, to whom a license for marriage 
was granted by the vicar-general in Octow 
1666. In earlylife,hetellsus,he served in the 
navy, espeoially in the Spanish seas (Misi’s 
Weekly Jewmal^ 26 Oct. 1718), probably as a 
common sailor (JETtsA MSS, Oemm, 10th Rep. 
pt. L, 'Manuaenpts of 0. F. W. Understood, 
eeq»’p.496). Onl6Dec.l716hewa8aprinter 
in Gnat Carter Lane, and commenoeoafolio 
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newspaper of six pa^es, the * Weekly Journal, 
or Saturaay’a Po8t,^wldch became the organ 
of the Jacobites and * High-flym’ In April 
1717 Mist was arrested on suspicion of pnnt- 
ing libels against the government, but was 
released after examination (Mist’s Journal^ 
26 April 1717). Next week he wu tried for 
printing 'The Case of Mr. Francis Francia, 
the Reputed Jew,’ but was at once dis- 
charged (t6. 4 May 1717). The 'Journal’ 
for 8 Aug. contained an editorial manifesto, 
protesting against charm of disloyalty, and 
promising that every effort should be used to 
obtain early news, especially direct news 
irom abroad, 'translated by the ablest hands.’ 
This address to the reader is, there can be 
little doubt, the first contribution to the 
paper by Daniel Defoe [q. v.], who, acting as 
an agent of the whig government, introduced 
himself ' in the disguise of a translator of the 
foreign news’ into the office of the 'Journal’ 
with the object of thus rendering its contents 
harmless without exciting the suspicion of 
the proprietor. Defoe’s connection with the 
paper was soon well known; it was referred 
to in Read’s whig 'Weekly Journal’ for 
14 Dec., and in the same paper for 28 Dec. 
it was alleged that messengers sent to search 
Mist’s house had found the originals of sedi- 
tious articles, which the publisher swore 
were in Defoe’s handwriting. In Mist’s 
'Journal’ for 21 Dec. a correspondent com- 
plained that the paper seemed to be turning 
whig, and a puagraph in reply to Read de- 
clared that Defoe was ' no way at all con- 
cerned ’ in it ; yet in the next number ap- 
peared an able article against the imprison- 
ment of honest but disabled debtors, bearing 
Defoe’s own initials, 'D. D. F.’ 

on record, in 2 series of letters to Mr. Charles 
Delafaye (to be found in Mr. William Lee’s 
'Life of Defoe *), an account of his connection 
with Mist’s 'Journal’ and other toiy papers, i 
Sometimes he sent to the secret^ of state’s | 
office objectionable articles which he had 
stopped; sometimes he apologised for having 
overlooked certain paragraphs, and said he 
had warned Mist to he more wary. At last he 
thought he had Mist ' absolutely resigned to 
proper measures, which would make hmpaper 
even serviceable to the government.^ On 
4 June he spoke of an attempt made hy £d^ 
mund Ourll [qf. v.}to trepan Mist into words 
against the govenimeiit,with a view of mfonn- 1 
ing agawt hi^ On 6 and 12 April Defoe 
hid published in Mist’s 'Journal’ attadn on 
Guru’s indecent pubUcaiknis, and Curll re- 
plied in 'Ourlidsm display’d • • . m a Letter 
to Mr. Mist’ Mist seems to have challenged 
CuxU, and he oonduded a letter on the rab* 


ject in the 'Journal’ for 14 June with the 
words, ' 0 Our — thou liest.’ According to 
Read’s 'Journal’ of the same date, Mist was 
the coward, as he did not ke^ the engage- 
ment. In his ' Journal ’ for 21 and 28 June 


On 20 and 27 Sept. Defoe printed letters in 
the ' Journal ’ warning Mist not to give the 
government an opportunity of prosecuting 
him. In October Read’s ' Journal ’ spoke ol 
Defoe and Mist as ' Daniel Foe and his 
printer ; ’ and in the same month Mist’s life 
was thmatened by two men because of a 
letter he had published charging some ladies 
with irreverence in chmreh \^Joumalf 4 and 
11 Oct.) On 17 Oct. Mist was seized by a 
messenger, and on the following day was 
examined before Mr. Ddafaye respecting a 
manuscript, 'Mr. Kerr’s Secret Memoirs ’^ee 
Keb, John, op KEBSLAim], which had been 
found upon him. He was told that he might be 
bailed when he pleased, but he did not furnish 
sureties till the following Saturday. Most of 
the time, however, he spent at his own house, 
on parole (^te P^ers, Dom., George I, 
Bundle 16, Nos. 14, S!9). On that Saturday 
(26 Oct.) an article appeared in the ' Journal,’ 
signed ' Sir Andrew Folitick,’ attacking the 
war with Spain; but Defoe appended a note 
qualifying tne writer’s statements. The num- 
ber was seized, and an official memorandum 
says : ' It is scarce credible what numbers of 
these papers are distributed both in town 
and country, where they do more misdhief 
than any other libel, being wrote ad eaptum 
of the common people’ (tifr. No. 29). On 
1 Nov. Mist was examined before Lnd 
Stanhope and Graggs, when he said that it 
was Defoe who had written the objection- 
able letter, together with the answer; and 
this statement was to some extent oombo- 
rated by Thomas Warner, printer of the 
' Joum^ ’ (ib. Nos. SO, 88). In the 'White- 
hall Evening Post ’ (1 Nov.) Defoe described 
the searching of Mist’s premises^ the finding 
of a seditious libel in the ceibng, and the 
committal of Mist, who, however, was soon 
discharged through Dmoe^s intervention. 
Read’s 'Journal’* alleged that Defoe hade 
seenri^of 600f.^m Mist not to discover 
him. This Mist^^enied on 8 Nov^ boldly 
sayingthat Defoenever had anyshire in the 
' Jounial,’ save that he so meth nea translated 
foreign letten in the absence of the perscMl 
uinimy emj^Ofed. Desha now eaased te a 
short time to have any conneetkm with 
M^ whose ' Journal’ m 6 Nov. was |ce- 
aented ^the grand Ji^lBr Mnidlaaei on 
96 Nov. as a jalse, seditious, sea nd a h ms^ai td 
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profane libeL In January 1719 Defoe i^in 
began to wiito lor the paper on the condition 
that ita tone was to be yeiy moderate (Lbb, 
L289). 

Early in 1719 Mist published * The Sa- 
tcfgj 01 the Heign of King Gieorge, from the 
l^th of her late Majesty Queen Anne to the 
Flratof August 1718; tonecontinued yearly.* 
James Crossley [q. y.] was of opinion that 
Defoe compiled this yolume. No subsequent 
issues seem to haye appeared. 

In June 1720 Mist published news articles 
reflecting on the aid rendered to the pro- 
testants in the Pdatinate by the interposition 
of the English goyemment; and Dr. Willis, 
bishop of Gloucester, haying brought the 
matter before the House of Lords, Mist was 
ordered to be prosecuted by the attorney- 
general He was accordingly arrested, and 
committed to the King’s Bench prison. 
Defoe, who was ill at &e time, found it 
necessary to protest his innocence of any 
share in Mist’s present excesses. On 8 Dec. 
Mist was triea before Lord Chief-justice 
Pratt, at the Guildhall, and was found railty 
of scandalously reflecting on the kin^s in- 
terposition in fayour of the protestants 
abroad. On 18 Feb. 1721 he was brought 
up upon his recognisance for judgment, and 
sentenced to stand in the pillory at Charing 
Cross and the Boyal Exchange, to pay a 
fine of 60/., to suffer three months’ imprison- 
ment in the King’s Bench, and to giye 
security for good b&ayiour for seyen years. 
Both at the Royal Exchange, on the 20th, 
and at Charing Cross, on the 28rd, Mist was 
yerywell treated bythe mob (RaiS’s Journal^ 
26 Feb. ; Boyeb, ^litical State ; Notee and 
QuerieSf 4th ser. y. 2^. Unable to pay the 
fine. Mist remained in prison, and in May, 
owing to the publication in his * Journal ’ of 
articles which reflected upon the king and 
the Duke of Marlborough, he was placed at 
the bar of the House of Commons, and, as 
he would not riye up the names of the 
writers of the mtters, committed to New- 
gate, together with several persons who sold 
the paper. Defoe, writing in ^Applebee’s 
Joufikl,’ urged the government to show 
demraoy towards the offenders, visited Mist 
ill pnjKm, and helped him to prepare a seleo- 
tioiit in two volnmes, of the letters that had 
appeared in the *Journal.% Illneas, hroi^t 
on by anxiety and the unhealthy conditions 
of pnaon life, made it neoeasary to postpone 
Mist’s trial from 9 Got. to 9 Dee.^ whe^ no 
evidence being bconght against him, he was 
disohaiged. 

The ‘GoUeetion of MiaoeQaiiy Letters, 
ssleeted out of Mist’s Weekly Journal,* 
psaiod on 9 Jan. 1722, in two folomes, wiu 


dedications dated from the Kinj^s Bench 
prison, 29 Sept, and 10 Nov. 1721 respec- 
dvelv, in whi^ Mist explained the cause of 
the dday in the publication of the book, and 
said that his troubles had cost him more 
than 1,000/. £Vom 16 Dec. 1721 to 29 Sept. 
1722 the * Journal ’ was ’ printed by Dr. Gay- 
land for N. Mist.’ 

On 8 June 1728 Mist again printed a libel 
upon the government, and was again in 
trouble at the end of the month (yournalf 
6 July), but he was liberated on a recog- 
nisance of 1,400/. On 24 Feb. 1724 he was 
tried at the King’s Bench and found guilty. 
The recognisance was estreated (t&. 29 Feb.) 
He was brought up for judgment on 18 May, 
and was sentenced to pay a fine of 100/., to 
suffer a year’s imprisonment, and to find sure- 
, ties for good behaviour during life. Mr. Abet 
Kettelby of the Middle Temple was counsel 
both for Mist and for Payne of the * True 
Briton, 'but though h^leaded eloquently, the 
court ‘ thought their ounces too great to aUow 
of any mitigation ’ {Parkei^s London News^ 
20 May 1724). One number of the 'Journal’ 
(20 June^ was 'printed by W. Wilkins, at 
the Dolpnin in Little Britain, and sold by 
J. Peele, Paternoster Row.’ The new Stamp 
Act of 1726 brought the original series to an 
end (24 April), but a new senes was begun on 
1 May, with the title ' Mist’s W eekly J oumal.’ 
The price was raised from three balance to 
twopence, and the paper reduced to a quarto 
sheet of four pages. The size of the page 
was enlarged on S) April 1726. On 26 March 

1727 Mist brought out third and fourth 
volumes of ' Miscellany Letters,’ taken from 
the ' JoumaL’ From 2 Deo. 1727 to 81 Aug. 

1728 the 'Journal’ was printed by Jolm 
Wolfe, Great Carter Lane. 

In 1727 Mist was again tried at the court 
of king’s bench for a libel on George I, and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 100/., to give 
security for good oehaviour during life, and 
to be inwrisoned till the sentence was ful- 
filled. llie sentence remained in abeyance 
till 16 Sept., when an escape warrant was 
issued for seizing Mist at the King’s Arms 
Tavern on Ludgate HiU. Mist’s fnends are 
said to have tunmd out the lights and thrust 
him out in the confusion that ensued 
sen, 26 Sept.) ; but he surrendered on the 
following uy. Mist afterwards, however, 
denied this story (JtmnuU, 80 8e^), saying 
that when the messenger appeared he went 
with him into another room, and, after ex- 
amining the warrant (the force of which he 
at first dimted, baeaose it was signed in 
the reign m the late King George 1), sun* 
rmiderM himaelf, and was, he addad^ stQl in 
eusto^y* 
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In March 1728 the * Journal* contained 
several artides dire<^ a^nst Pop^which 
Fenton noticed in writing to William Broome 
[q. V.] on 8 April ([Popb, Wwlu^ ed« Elwin 
and (x)urthope, viu. 148); and afterwards 
VINOUS letters from Lewis Theobald, hero of 
the ^ Diinciad/ were printed. In that 
(i. 20^ Pope STOke incidentally of Mist 
himself: ' To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as 
Mist ; * and among the * Testimonies of Au- 
thors* Pope included many passages from 
the 'Journal.* 

In January 1728 Mist had found it pru- 
dent to retire to France, where he joined the 
banished Duke of Wharton (Rbad’s Journal^ 
20 Jan.) In March J ames Watson, who was 
in custody for printing matter directed against 
•the government, said that Mist had left a 
certain Mr. Bingley in chief charge of his 
affairs, and that Burley might pro^rly be 
called the author of the 'Journal,’ except 
the political essay at the beginning, whi^ 
he knew to be written by another. An un- 
successful attempt was then made to arrest 
Bingley {State Papere^ Dom. George 11, 
Bundle 7, Nos. 42-5, 106). On 27 Jidy the 
' Journal ’ had a paragraph stating that the 
Duke of Wharton had set up a school in 
Bouen, and had taken Bingley, formerly a 
prisoner in Newgate, to be his usher ; and 
that at the same nlace Mist was driving a 
hackney coach. Ail were, it was said, in a 
frir way of getting a decent livelihood. 

On 24 Aug. a letter signed 'Amos 
Drudge,’ and mrected against WalTOle and 
the government, was printed in the 'Journal,’ 
Active steps were at once taken against 
those who were re^nsible, but Mist was in 
safety at Bouen ^ Bsuin, Journal^ 81 Aug.) 
The king was of opinion that the author, 
pinters, and publishers of the paper should 
he punished with the utmost severity of the 
law (State Papers^ Dom. George II, Bundle 6, 
No. 100. The manuscript of the letter signed 
'Amos &udge* was seized by the king’s mes- 
sengers, and more than twenty persons were 
aiTMted (fb. Bundle 5, Nos. 71, 74) and ex- 
amined at Hampton Court on 29 and 80 Aug. 


month were James Wolfe, printer, Elizabel 
Nutt, widow of Nutt the bookseller, and her 
daughter Oatherine, William Barton, printer. 
Mist’s maid end nephew, Dr. Gayland, and 
Farley, who had reprint^ the fetter in a 
paper he published at Exeter. On 81 Aug. 
the grand jury for the county of MiddlsieT 
eironeBed uieir abhorrenoeat theartide,and 
other grand juries fiotUowed the examde 
(Botbb, PhUtSoal States Aiu^ and October 
1728). The 'Journals * for 7 and 148ept. eoh 
peared as one number, and the 'Joumal'for 


21 Sept, was the last that appeared. These 
were printed by J. Wilford, and a warrant 
was issued against him on account of an attack 
in the paper for 7 and 14 ^t. upon the 
action the legislature against the South 
Sea Company, wilford surrendered him- 
self, and was admitted to bail (Bbad^ Jawr^ 
naif 28 Sept.) Wolfi^ who hM supervised 
the press for Mist, reti^ to join his master, 
then at Boulogne (Btjdobll’s February* 
1788); but other friends continued the 
'Journal* under the new name of 'Fog’s 
Weekly Journal,’ of which the first number, 
containing a letter signed 'N. Mist,* ap^ 
peared on 28 Sept. Various persona h^ 
been arrested when ' Mist’s Journal ’ for 7 and 
14 Sept, was seized, and the press was de- 
stroyed. There are several petitions from 
these persons among ^ the 'State Papers’ 
(Bundle 5, Nos. 70, 80-6 , Bundle 6, Nos. 64, 
66, 74-80). 

About the end of 1724 Defoe, writiim 
anonymously in 'Applebee’s Journal,’ said 
that ne had been abusM and insulted by one 
whom he had fetched three times out of 
prison ; and that this person had at length 
drawn a sword upon nim, but that, being 
disarmed, he had been forgiven, and the 
wound inflicted in self-defence attended to. 
But, said Defoe, this kindness was followed 
only by more ingratitude. In 1780, when 
Defoe was ill and was living in concealment 
near Greenwich, he spoke of having received 
a blow ' from a wicked, peijured, and con- 
temptible enemy, that has hroken in upon my 
spint.’ Mr. Lee has argued, ve^ plausibly, 
tW this enemy wa8Mis^who,it is suggested, 
had represents to the English government 
the share Defoe had taken in various tory jour- 
nals, perhaps supporting his statements by 
the production of objectionable articles, with 
alterations in Defoea writing. The discovery 
by Mist of Defoe’s secret unaerstanding with 
tne whigs when working for tory papers 
probab^ accounts for his active hostili^. 

In 1784 the titular Earl of Dunbar luul a 
clandestine correspondence with Mist. In 
it he requested Mist’s aid in bringing out 
some 'Observations,’ in answer to a libel 
which had been issuM against him by Charles 
Hamilton [q. v.l Mist aeema to have com- 
plied. Duniw thereupon assured his Jacobite 
mends and the pretender himself that the 
paper had been printed without his know- 
ledge. Bnthislmter toMistwasdiscoveied 
in 1787 and forwarded to the pretender see 
demonstrative pmfthatDunhsr^is and has ^ 
been 0 ^ s long oms s hired spy to the Efoetcir 
of Henover’ (WmL MSB. 6mm. 
pt. L pp. 48(M, 488-6, 608, 616). 

of ssthaaa on 90 Bspt 1787. He 
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was *weil esteemed in private life ' {Gent. 
Mag. p, 674; Siet, Beg. Uhron.^. 22 ; London 
Mag. p. 617). Letters of administration were 
gMted on 8 Nov. to Anne, widow of Natha- 
niel Mist, * late of St Clement Danes, but 
at Boulogne in France deceased.’ 

[Authorities cited ; Lee’s Life and Newly Dis' 
covered Writiogs of Daniel Defoe. 1869 ; Oat* 
of the Hope Colin, of Newspapers in J^leian Lib.; 
Pope’s Works, ed. El win and Courthope, vols. iii. 
iy. viii. z. ; Oorll Papers ; Boyer's Political State ; 
Hist. Keg. ; House of Commons’ Journal, ziz. 662 ; 
HalLim’8ConBtit.HiBt.chap. zvi. ; Andrews’s Hist, 
of Brit. Journalism, i. 121-2.] G. A. A. 

MISYN, RICHARD (d. 1462?), Car- 
melite, and probably bishop of Dromore, 
translated Hampole’s * De Emendatione Vitae ’ 
and *IncendiumAmoris’ into English. Both 
are found in the MS. Corp. C^isti Ozon. 
cczzzvi., written on vellum in a clear fif- 
teenth-century hand ; but their claim to be 
in Misyn’s autograph and dialect has been 
abandoned. The ^Emendation’ begins on 
f. 46 and has at the end : ^ Thus endys the 
xii chapetyrs of Richarde Hampole, in to 
Englys translate be Frere Richard Misyn to 
informacioun of Cristyn sauls, 1434.’ The 
' Incendium,’ in two books, begins on f. 1 with 
a preface, *to ye askynge of thi desyre Systre 
Margarete;’ at the end of book i. is the state- 
ment that the translator is Richard Misyn, 
hermit, and of the Carmelite order, bachelor 
of sacred theology, 1486. The end of book ii. 
further adds that he was then prior of the 
Lincoln house of Carmelites, and wrote and 
corrected the above (though this cannot be 
taken literally) on 12 July, the feast of the 
translation of St. Martin, 1436 (Guild <(f 
Corpus Christi, York, Surtees Soc. 1872, 
pp. 62, 240, 291). Misvn’s ‘ Fire of Love ’ 
and ' Mending of Life ^ were issued by the 
Early English Text Society in 1896. 

In MS. Vernon and in Addit. MS. 22288, 
f. 147 b ^ter version), is the * fourme of 

[ >arfyt living,’ by Richard RoUe of Hampole 
q. v.J, and there is no warrant for ascribing 
It to Mim (W OBTOir, ed. Hazlitt, iL 248 ; cl 
Cat. MSS. Univ. Cambr. Corrigenda^ v. 696). 

The translator is probably identical with a 
Richard My^, sufihqfan and Carmelite, who 
in 1401 was admitted a member of the Corpus 
Christi guild of York, and also with the 
^ Beschope Musin ’ whose name is engraved 
on a cup that belonged to that guild. His 
see was probably Dromore, for Ridiard Mesin 

Bale Marl. 11^8888. 

f. 88), died in 1402 and was buried in York 
monaiceiy. Pits 897), 

writing of one wohaid Mesin as the author 
ef sevml works, the names of which are not 


given, observes that he is said to have been 
buried among the Carmelites of York. Villiers 
de St.-Etienne {Bibl. Carmel, ii. 688-4) Quotes 
foom the consistorial acts of Calixtus ill to 
prove that Richard Messin, Myssin, or Mesin 
was made bishop of Dromore on the death of 
Nicholas, 29 July 1467 ; and he was buried 
among the Carmelites of York. Stubbs ( J2e- 
gistr. Angl. p. 148) gives Richard Mesin as 
one of the Irish bishoj^s who was sufiragan 
to the diocese of York in 1460. 

Another Richard was bishop of Dromore in 
1409 (Cal. Bot. Cane. Hihem. 1 . 190), and he 
has generally, but without sufficient autho- 
rity, been called Richard Messing (Reeves, 
Eocles. AnUq. of Down. p. 808 ; Wake, Hi- 
hernia Sacra, p. 92 ; (3otton, Fasti Eccles. 
Hib. iii. 277 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
No. 27, p. 1). This so- called Richard Messing 
is said to have made profession of obedience 
in 1408 to John Colton fq. v.l, archbishop of 
Armagh, but Colton died in 1404. 

[H. 0. Coze’s Cat. Cod. in Coll. Ozoo. vol. ii. 
Corpus Christi, No. cczzzvi. ; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Brady’s Episcopal Succession , St.- 
Etienne’s Bibl. Carmel, vol. ii.] M. B. 

MITAN, JAMES (1776-1822), engraver, 
was bom in London on 18 Feb. 1776, and 
educated at an academy in Soho. In 1790 
he was articled to a writing engraver named 
Vincent ; but, desiring to qualuy himself for 
higher work, he obtained instruction from 
J. S. Agar, studied in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, and made copies of Barto- 
lozzi’s tickets. Mitan became an able en- 
graver in the line-manner, chiefiy of book 
illustrations ; but as he worked largely for 
other engravers, the plates bearing his name 
are not numerous. Of these the best were 
done for Mrs. Inchbald’s * British Theatre,’ 
1806-9, Sharpe’s * Poets’ and * Classics,’ 
Bannatyne’s edition of Shakespeare, T. 
Moore’s ^ Irish National Airs’ (a^r Stot- 
hard), 1818, Dibdin’s * Bibliographical Tour 
through France and Germany,^ 1821, and 
< .^Ides Althoipianse,’ 1822, and Jarvis’s 
translation of * Don Quixote ’ (after Smirke), 
1826. A set of fifby-eiz small plates of na- 
tural history engraved by Mitam apparently 
firom his own designs, was published m 1822. 
Between 1802 and 1806 he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy a series of conmoritions 
illustrating Geoige Moore’s ' Theodomus de 
Zulvin,’ and in 1618 a design for a national 
memorial of the victory of Waterloo. In 
the latter year he also mMe a design, eighteen 
feet loiw,for a chain bridge over the Money. 
Mitan ud much work for the admiralty and 
the Freemasons. He died of paralysis in 
Warren Street^ Fitizoy Square, on lo Aug. 
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1822,leaTinff a wife and family. A plate of 
0. R. Lealm’s <Anne Page and lender/ 
whii^ Mitan left unfinished, was completed 
by Engleheart and published in 1828. 

Miiajt, SiuiTEL (1786-1848), brother 
and pupil of James Mitan, practised in the 
same style. He engraved many of the plates 
in Captain Batty’s * French ^enery,* 1822, 
and was employed upon Ackermann’s various 
publications. He b^ame a member of the 
Artists’ Annuity Fund in 1810, and died at 
the Polygon, Somers Town, 8 June 1848. 

[Gent. Mag. 1823 ii. 86, 1848 ii. 104; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues.] F. M. O’D. 

MITAND, LOUIS HUGUENIN Dxr 
(^. 1816), educational writer, bom in Paris 
■in 1748, was son of Huguenin du Mitand. 
His father at one time possessed an ample 
fortune, but ultimately lost it. Louis, how- 
ever, received an excellent education, and 
on coming to London about 1777 obtained a 
livelihood by teaching Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian, according to principles laid down 
in his * Plan of a New Method for Teaching 
Languages,’ 12mo, London, 1776. In the 
introduction of this work he has mven a 
humorous account of himself. He undertook 
a work in fourteen languages, to comprise an 
abstract of the best books written in each of j 
them, accompanied by grammars, but did not | 
complete it. His Greek and French gram- 
mars and other school-books had a consider- 
able sale. To the ^Morning Chronicle’ he 
contributed from time to time Latin verses 
on various public events, which he printed 
in 1780, 4to. He also edited the eighth 
edition of John Palairet’s ^Abr6g6 sur les 
Sciences et sur les Arts,’ 12mo, London, 1778, 
and published a g^tly improved edition of 
Boyer’s * French Dictionary,’ 2 vols. 4to, Lon- 
don, 1816. 

[Diet, of Living Authors under Du Mitand.] 

G. G. 

MITCH, RICHARD {Jl. 1667), lawyer, 
of an Essex family, was educated at Cam- 
bridge (B.A 1642, M.A. 1644). He was 
admitted a fellow of St. John’s College 
14 March 1642-8, but subsequently removed 
to Trinity HaU. Mitch was an active op- 
ponent at Cambridge of the growth of the 
reformed rdigion. On 27 Jan. 1647 he was 
constituted one of Gardiner’s to 

produce evidence on the examination and 
trial of that bishop. On the accession of 
Queen Mary he oiganised a curious atta<^ 
in the regent house on Dr. Sandys, the viee- 
ehancellor, who had exhibited sympathy for I 
Lady Jane Grey (Fozn, Aeti and Moanh 
mmU, viiL 602). In 1666 Mitch was oneof | 


the examiners of John Hullier, preacher, of 
Lynn, on the charge of heresy, for whufii 
tim latter was subi^uently burnt, and the 
same year he gave active assistance to 
Cardinal Pole’s delegates during the visita- 
tion of the university of Camoridge. He 
was among the lawyers and heads cn houses 
who, in January 1666-7, were called and 
sworn to give evidence against the heresies 
of Bucer and Fagius before the exhumation 
and burning of the bodies of those reformers. 

Mitch commenced LL.D. 1657, and was 
admitted an advocate at Doctors’ Commons 
26 April 1659, and an advocate of the court 
of arches about the same date (Stbtpe, 
Lffe of Parker, i. 87). SubstHjuently, owing 
doubtless to his religious opinions, he leit 
the countij, and his name occurs in a list of 
recusants from Essex, w]|^o were fugitives over 
seas (Stbtpe, Annals, vol iL pt. li. p. 696). 

[Lamb’s Coll, of Doc. from Corpus Christi 
Coll.; Stiype’s Anuals; Baker’s History of 
St John’s Coll. ; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge; 
Cooper’s Athenfie Cantabrigienses; Coote’s Civi- 
lians; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments; Fuller’s 
Hist, of Univ. of Cambridge.] W. C -R. 

METCEnSiL. [See also Miohell and 
Mitchell.] 

MITCHEL, JOHN (1816-1876), Irish 
nationalist, the third son 01 theRev. Jo^Mit- 
chel of Dromalane, Newry, a presbyterian 
minister, by his wife Mary Haslett, was bom 
at Camnish, near Dungiven, 00 . Londonderry, 
on 8 Nov. 1816. He was educated at Dr. Hen- 
derson’s school at Newiy, where he became 
acquainted with his lifelong friend John 
Martin (1812-1876) [q. v.], and in 1880 ma- 
triculated at Trinity C(^ege,Dublin. Accord- 
^ to his biographer, Mitchm took his degree 
in 1884 (Diu^ir, i. 16), but his name does 
not appw in the * Catalogue of Graduates.’ 
Though intended by hisfatmar for theministry, 
Mitchel began life as a bank derk at London- 
derry, and subsequently entered the ofilce of 
John Quinn, a solicitor at Newry. At the 
dose of 18M he eloped with Jane, only 
daughter of Captain James Vemer of Newry, 
a Bcnoolgirl of sixteen. The fugitives were 
captured at Chester, and Mitdid was taken 
back in custody to IrelanA where he was 
kept a few days in prison hefinre being re- 
leajwd on baiL Thcnr seeond attempt was, 
however, more sncoessful, and on 8 Feb. 
1887 they were married at Dmmcree. Mit- 
did was admitted a solidtor in 1840, and 
eommeneed praetioe at Baubridg^ some ten 
miles from Newry. In 1848 he became ao- 

S uainted with Ihomaa Osborne Davis [q. v.l 
lie friend who, in Mitdid’s own wordi^^firit 
filled his soul with the psssjon of a great 
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ambition and a lofty purpose’ (ib. i. 70\ In 
the following year Mitohel joined the Repeal 
Aaaodation, and in the autumn of 1846 aban- 
doned hia profession and accepted a plaoe on 
staff of the * Nation ’ under Charles Gayan 
Dufi^. In June 1846 Dufi^ was prosecuted 
for publishing in the 'Nation’ for 22 Nov. 
1846 Mitchei’s ' Railway Article/ which 
was described as a seditious libel. Mitchel 
acted as Du^’s attorney, and the jury was 
ultimately discharged without coming to an 
agreement. Mitchel took a leading part in 
the discussions on the ' moral force ’ resolu- 
tions in Conciliation Hall, Dublin, and se- 
ceded from the Repeal Association with the 
rest of the Young Ireland par^ on 28 July 
1846. Under the influence of Junes Finton 
Lalor [q. y .], Mitchel’s political yiews became 
still more advanced ; and at length, finding 
himself unable any longer to agree with Duffy’s 
more cautious policy, he retired foom the 'Na- 
tion’ in December 1847. As the Irish Con- 
federation failed to concur with his views, 
Mitchel shortly afterwards withdrew from 
any active part in its proceedings, and after 
the Limerick riot resigned his membership. 

On 12 Feb. 1848 Mitchel issued the first 
number of the ' United Irishman,* a weekly 
newspaper published in Dublin, in whicn 
he wrote his well-known letters to Lord 
Clarendon, and openly incited his fellow- 
countrymen to rebellion. On 20 March fol- 
lowing he was called upon to give bail to 
stand his trial in the queen’s bench for se- 
dition. The charge, however, was never 
proceeded with, as the juries could not be 
relied on to convict, and on 18 May Mitchel 
was arrested under the new Treason Felony 
Act, which had received the royal assent in 
the previous month. He was tried at the 
oommission court in Green Street, Dublin, 
before Baron Lefroy and Justice Moore, on 
26 and 26 May 1848, and was sentenced on 
the following^ay to transportation for four- 
teen years, ^e sixteenth and last number 
of the ' United Irishman ’ appeared on 27 May 
1848, In June Mitohel was conveyed in the 
Scourge to Bermuda, where he was confined 
to the nnlks. In oonsequence of the bad state 
of his health he was subsequently removed in 
theNeptunetotheCapeofGoodHope. Owing 
totherefosalof the colonists to permit the con- 
victs to land, the Neptune remained at anchor 
in Simon’s Bay from 19 Sept. 1849 to 19 Feb. 
1860. In the fbUowing April Mitehd was 
landed in Van Diemen’s Land, where he was 
allowed to redde in one of the polioe districts 
on a ticket of leave. Here ha lived with hia 
did frimid John Marti^ and in June 1861 was 
joined by his wife and nattily. Intheanmmer 
of 1868 Mitdieli having pnvioasly rssigned 


his ticket of leave, escaped from Van Die- 
men’s Land with the aid of P. J. Smyth, and 
in October landed at San Francisco, where 
he met with an enthusiastic welcome. On 
7 Jan. 1864 he started a newspaper at New 
York called 'The Citizen/ whicn was mainly 
distinguished while under his editorship for 
its strenuous opposition to the abolition 
movement. With the close of the year Mit- 
chel ended his connection with the 'Citizen,’ 
and took to farming and lecturing. From Oc- 
tober 1867 to August 1859 he conducted the 
'Southern Citizen,’ a weekly journal in the 
interests of the slaveholders, which was first 
published at Knoxville, and subsequently at 
Washington. In August 1859 Mitchel visited 
Paris, vmere he went to reside in the follow- 
ing year. He returned to New York in 
September 1862, and manag^ after much 
difiiculty to get through the Federal lines to 
Richmond. Finding tnat he was disqualified 
for military service by reason of his eyesight, 
he accepted the editorship of the ' Enq^er/ 
the semi-official organ of President Davis. 
Owing to the divergence of their views 
Mitchel subsequently resigned this post, and 
wrote the leading articles for the ' Examiner.' 
On the conclusion of the war Mitchel went 
to New York, where he became editor of the 
' Daily N ews.’ In consequence of his articles 
in defence of the southern cause Mitchel was 
arrested by the milita^ authorities on 14 June 
1866, and confined in Fortress Monroe for 
nearly five months. Shortly after his release 
Mitchel went to Paris as the financial agent 
of the Fenian Brotherhood in that city, but 
resigning that office in the following year he 
returned to America in October 18 d 6. In 
Februf^ 1867 he refused the post of chief 
executive officer of the Fenian Brotherhood 
in America, and on 19 Oct. following pub- 
lished at New York the first number of the 
'Irish Citizen.’ In this paper, which was 
strongly democratic in American politics, he 
mana]^ to offend both the Fenians and the 
home rulen, and owing to his health giving 
vray it was discontinued on 27 July 1872. 
In the summer of 1872 Mitchel paid a short 
visit to Ireland, but was unmolested by 
TOvernment At the general election in 
February 1874 he was nominated as a candi- 
date for the representation of Tippers^, while 
in America, but was unsuocesafuL He was, 
however, eLeeted unopposed for that oon- 
Btituency on 16 Feb. 1876, and landed at 
Queenstown on the following day. On 18 Feb. 
Disraeli’s motion declaring Mitchel ' incap- 
aUeof being elected or retunied as a member ’ 
on the ground of his being a convicted folon 
was carriedL and a new writ ordered ( Aw4 
Sid ear. ocEUL 498-689). kOtobel 
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was again returned hy a majority of 3,808 
TOtea oyer his conaeryative opponent, Mr. 
Stephen Moore, and in his addr^ of thanks 
to tM electors he once more declared his in- 
tention of * discrediting and exploding the 
. fraudulent pretence of Irish representation 
by declining to attend the sittings of parlia- 
ment/ Before the petition was presented 
against his return Mitchel died at Dromalane 
on 20 March 1875, aged 69. He was buried 
on the 28rd of the same month in the Uni- 
tarian cemetery in High Street, Newry, where 
a monument was erected to his memory by 
his widow. On 26 May 1875 the Irish court 
of common pleas decided that Mitchel, being 
both an alien and a conyicted felon, was not 
duly elected, and that Mr. Stephen Moore 
•was duly returned (0*Mallbt and Habd- 
OASTLB, lii. 19-49). 

Mitchel was an honest, but hopdessly un- 
practical man. Though possessing consider- 
able force of character he was deficient in 
judgment, and his whole mind was warped 
by his implacable hatred of England. In 
appearance Mitchel * was tall and gaunt, his 
eyes were gray and piercing, his expression 
of countenance self-contained, if not satur- 
nine, his features bony and sallow, with an 
inclining to the tawny tint, high cheeks and 
determined chin ’ (O^Shea, i. 12). Mitchel 
was a ready and incisiye speaker as well as 
a forcible writer. In his domestic life he is 
said to haye been one of the gentlest of men. 
Carlyle, who met Mitchel in ueland in Sep- 
tember 1846, refers to him as * a fine elastic- 
spirited young fellow, whom I grieyed to see 
r^ing on destruction palpable, by attack of 
windmills, but on whom all my persuasions 
were thrown away.’ He appears also to haye 
told Mitchel that he womd most likely be 
hanged, but ^ they could not hang the im- 
mortal part of him ’ (Fboudb, Carlyle, 1834- 
1681, i. 39^. Mitchel had a family of six 
children. His three sons all fought on the 
confederate side in the American ciyil war. 
The eldest was killed at Fort Sumter, and 
the youngest at Cettysburg, while the second 
lost his right arm in one of the battles round 
Richmond. 

Mitdiel edited the poems of Thomas Os- 
borne Dayis (New Yon, 1848) and of James 
Clarence Mangan [q. y.j (New York, 1869, 
8yo). The lecture which he deliycm at 
New York on 90 Dee. 1872, on ^Frouda. 
from the staadpmnt of an Irish Protestant/ 
will be found m * Fronde’s Crusade— Botn 
l^des* (New York 1878, 8yo). He wasalso 
the antnor of the folio wing works : 1. *The 
Idfo and mmes of Aodh CKNeiU, Prince of 
Uhte; called Iw the Rngliah, Hugh^ Earl, 
of Tytima, Wim some Aeeonnt of lus Pr»> 


&c., see 


deeessors. Con, Shane, and Tirlough,’ Dublin, 
1846, 12mo, in 'Duff’s Library of Ireland;^ 
as ^Life of Hugh O^eill, Earl of Tyrone,* 
New York, 13mo, 1868. 2. * Jail JoumaL or 
Ilye Years in British Prisons,’ &c.. New 
York, 1864, 12mo; author’s edition, Glasgow 
[1856], 8yo; new edition, New York, 1868, 
l2mo. The ^Journal’ was afterwards con- 
tinued by Mitchel in the ’ Irish Citizen,’ and 
brought down to 1866. 8. *The Last Con- 
quest of Ireland (perhap^,’ New York, 1680, 
Dublin and Glasgow. 1861, 8yo. Reprinted 
in 'The Crusade or the Period,’ 
infra; 

8yo. i 

yemment iu AAoxauu, juruiiuu, xow i uaumiw 
edition, 1882. 6. ' The History of Ireland, 
from the Treaty of Limerick to the Present 
Time ; being a Continuation of the History 
of the Abb6 Macgeoghugu,’ New York, 
1868, 8yo ; other editions, Dublin, 1869, 8yo, 
2 yols., Glasgow, 1869, 8yo. The latter por- 
tion was reprinted in 1871 as ' Ireland since 
’98,’ &c., Glasgow, 8yo. 8. 'The Crusade of 
the Period : and Last Conquest of freland 
(perhaps),’ New York, 1878, 12mo, in the 
Insh-American Library, yoL iy.; a reply to 
Mr. Froude's ' English m Ireland.’ 



[Mitchera Jail Journal, and other works ; W. 
Dillon’s John Mitchel, 1888, with portrait; 
Dufiy’s Four Years of Irish History, 1846-9, 
1883; Bnlliyaa’s Speeches from the Dock, 1887i 

S p. 74-96 ; O’Shea’s Leaves from the Life of a 
pedal Correspondent, 1886, u 9-24 ; Hodges’s 
Report of the Trial of John Mitchel, 1848; 
Maj/e Parliamentary Practice, 1883, pp. 89, 
724-6 ; Webb's Compendium of Irish Biography, 
1878, pp. 840-3 : Willis Irish Nation, 1876, iv. 
696-7 ; Read’s Cabinet of Irish literature, 1880, 
iii. 829-36 ; life of Mitchel, by P. A Sillaid 
(Dufiy’i National library), 1889; Appleton's 
^clop. of Ameiican Biog. 1878, iy. 841 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1876, new aer. xiv. 698-608; Annual Re- 
gister, 1876, pt.i. pp. 8-ll,pt.ii.p. 187 ; Dublin 
Umy. Mag. Ixxxy. 481-02 ; Democratic Review, 
xxiil 149, XXX. 97-128, with portrait; Times, 
22, 24, 29 Mardi 1876; Ffoeman’e Journal, 22 
and 24 March 1876; Nation, 20 and 27 Mmh 
1876, with portrait; AUibone’e Diet, of EngL 
lit. Sup^ iL 1119 ; Brit, Mna. Cat] 

G. F. R B. 


lOTOHEL, JONATHAN (1624P-1668), 
New England^yine, bom in Halifoa^ York- 
sluie, about 1634, was son of Matthew 
Mitchel (Sataob, Oenealoy. Diet iiL 29(p. 
He acoompenied his permits to America in 
1685, graduated at H^ard in 1647, and On 
94 June 16^ preached at Hartfofd, Gm- 
neeticnt, with iudh acceptance that be waa 
inyited to aucoeed Thoiuaa Hookw (1666- 
1647) [q.T.] Tkii offw he deelioid. lo 
Mey im Im waa sAeeted follow of Hiwfaf^ 
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and appears to bave acted as tutor. He did by the Key. Mr. John Davenport. . . By 
much towards promoting the prosperity of some of the Elders/ 4to, Cambridge, Massa^ 
the college. After being ordained at Cam- cbusetts, 1664. Of this work the first 46 
bridge, Massachusetts, on 21 Aug. 1650, he pages, designated * Answer ’ on the title-page, 
succeeded Thomas Shepard as pastor of that were by Mitchel. 4. * A Discourse of the 
town. When his old preceptor, Henry Glory to which God hath called Believers by 
Dunster [q. v.], president or Harvard, openly Jesus Christ delivered in some sermons . . . 
announced his conversion to the doctrines m together with an annexed letter ’ [to his 
the baptists, Mitchel opposed him, although brothe^, edited by J. Collins, 8vo, London, 
retainmg his friendship. Dunster died m 1677; fnd edition, with a preface by Increase 
1669, and Mitchel wrote some ^ wretched Mather, 12mo, Boston, Massachusetts, 1721. 
lines in his memory, printed in Cotton 6. ^ A letter concerning the subject of Bap- 
Mather*s * Ecclesiastes ’ fp. 70]j, and in the tisme,’ dated 26 Dec. 1667; printed in the 
same author’s * Magnalia ’ ^bk. iv. sect. 175). * Postscript ’ of Increase Mather’s * First 
Mitchel hospitab^ entertained the regicides Principles of New-England/ 4to, Cambridge, 
Whalley and Gone when they sought refuge Massachusetts, 1675. 6. * The Great End and 
in Cambridge in July 1660. In Jime 1661 Interest of New England stated by the me- 
he was one of the committee appointed to morable Mr. J. Mitchel, extracted from an 
defend the privil^es of the colony, then instrument of his which bears date 81 Dec. 
menaced by the I&glish government. In 1662.* This tract constitutes pp. 1-6 of In- 
1662 he was a member of the synod that crease Mather’s ^ Elijah’s Mantle,’ 8vo, Bos- 
met at Boston to discuss questions of church ton, Massachusetts, 1722. Mitchel also edited 
membership and discipline. Its report was Thomas Shepard’s * Parable of the Ten Vir- 
chiefly written by him, and he was mainly g^ns,* fol. 1660. 

responsible for the adoption of the so-called [Sibleyh Biog. Sketches of Graduates of 
^half-way covenant.’ On 8 Oct. 1662 he Harvard University, i. 141 - 67 ; Cotton Mather’s 
and Captain Daniel Gookin [a. v.] were ap- Ecclesiastes: the Life of J. Mitchel, 1697 ; 
pointed the first licensers of the press in Cotton Mather’s Magnolia Christi Americana, 
Massachusetts. With Francis Willoughby bk. iv. sects. 168 , 166 ; Walker’s Hist, of the 
and Major-general John Leverett, Mitchel Church in Hartford.] G. G. 

was entrusted with the task of drawing up MITCHEL, WILLIAM (1672-1740 P), 
a petition to Charles II respecting the pamphleteer, known as the * Tinklarian Doc- 
colony’s charter on S Aug. 16^, and he tor,’ seems to have gone to Edinburgh about 
wrote it entirely himself. In ecclesiastical 1696 to earn a poor livelihood as a tinsmith 
councils, to which he was frequently called, at the head of the West-Bow. For twelve 
and in weighty cases in which the general years he superintended the lighting of the 
court often consulted the clergy, * the sense town-lamps. A disastrous fire at the Bow- 
and hand of no man was relied more upon head (1706 ?\ by which he lost thirteen 
than his for the exact result of all.’ Over- hundred merka, and his dismissal from his 
work at length told on him, and he died of post in 1707 reduced him to penury. He 
fever at Cambridge on 9 Julv 1668. continued his tinkering, but found time to 

His union with Sarah, daughter of the issue a large number of * books,* or rather 
Rev. John Cotton (d. 1652) [q. v.], having broad-sheets, which he sold at his shop * at 
been prevented by her death in January very reasonable rates.’ In 1712 he was re- 
1650, he married on 19 Nov. following Mar- stored to his former post. He survived the 
gmt Boredale, widow of his predecessor, Porteous riots (about which he is stated to 
^omas Shepara, by whom he left issue have written a pamphlet) in 1736. Chambers 
(Savjlob, iv. 76). states that he died in 1740. 

Mitchel wrote several sermons and trea- His tracts deal chiefly with religion and 
tises, among which were : 1. * Letter to his church politics, and especially with the short- 
brother ’ David ' concerning your spiritual comings of the professional ministry. * GKve 
condition,’ dated 19 May 1649; many the clergy,* says his petition to Queen Anne, 
editions. 2. Propositions conoeminjg the * less wages, and lay more dutie upon gouf 
suljeot of Baptism and Consociatmn of [golf] clubs, and then fewer of them and 
Churches, collected and confirmed out of the others would to to the gouf.’ Efis claim was 
Word of God by a Synod of Elders . . • * to give light/ a meta^or which he proudly 
assembled at Boi^ m 1662/ 4to, Cam- borrowed from his experience in lampjk His 
bridro, Msssichusetts, 1662 ; dmefly written writings are extremMy illiterate, and show, 
by MitdieL 8. ^ A Defence of the Answer even in thrir titles, the audacity and inoohe- 
and Axgunents of the Synod met at Boston reneeof a madman. They are badly printed on 
in 1662 • • • against the reply made thereto shabby paper, most of them on single sheets. 
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The followii^ are known : 1. 'Dr. MitcheFs 
Strange and Wonderful Discourse concerning 
the witches and Warlocks in West Oalder.* 
2. 'The Tinklar’s Testament* (in several 
parts, including 'The Tincklar’s Information 
Sermon ’ and a ' Speech in commendation of 
the’Scriptures*), if 11. S. Petitions to Queen 
Anne (ten in numbe^, 1711, &c. 4. 'The 
Advantagious Way of Gaming, or Game to be 
rich. InalettertoOollonelGharters,’1711 (P). 
5. 'The Tinklar’s Speech to ... the laird of 
Gamwath,’ 1712. 6 . 'The Great Tincklarian 
Doctor Mitchel his fearful book, to the con- 
demnation of all swearers. Dedicated to 
the Devd’s captains,’ 1712. 7. ' Speech con- 
cerning Lawful and Unlawful Oaths,’ 1712. 
8 . ' Proposals for the better reformation of 
Edinburgh.’ 9. 'The Tinclarian Doctor 
J^itchel’s description of the Divisions of 
the GWch of Scotland.’ 10. 'A new and 
wonderful Way of electing Magistrates.’ 
11 . 'A Seasonable Warning to beware of 
the Lutherians, writen by the Tinclarian 
Doctor,’ 1718. 12. 'Great Newel Strange 
Alteration concerning the Tinckler, who 
wrote his Testament long before his Death, 
and no Man knows his Heir.’ 18. 'The 
Tinclarian Doctor Mitchel’s Letter to the 
King of France,’ 1718 (P). 14. ' Letter to the 
Pope.’ 16. ' The Tinclarian Doctor Mitchel’s 
Letter to Her Majesty Queen Ann’— 'to 
midte me your Majest^s Advocat.’ 16. 'The 
Tinclarian Doctor Mitchel’s Lamentation, 
dedicated to James Stewart, one of the 
Royal Family.’ 17. Letter to George I. 
18. ' Inward and Outward L^ht to be Sold,’ 
1731. 19. 'Second Day’s Journey of the 
Tinclarian Doctor,’ 1783. 20. 'Short His- 
tory to the Gommendation of the Royal 
Archers,’ &c., with ' One Man’s Meat is an- 
other Man’s Poison ’ (in verse), 1784. 
21. 'The Voice of the Tinklarian Doctor’s 
last Trumpet, sounding for the Downfall of 
Babylon, and his last Arrow shot at her,’ 
1737. 22. 'Prophecy of an Old Prophet 

concerning Kings, and Judges, and Rulers, 
and of the Magirtrates of Edinburgh, and 
also of the Downfall of Babylon, which is 
Locusts, who is Kiim of the Bottomless Pit. 
Dedicate to all h&mbers of Parliament/ 
1787. 23. ' Revelation of the Voice of the 
Fifth Angd’s Truinpet,’ 1787. 2A 'The 
Tinklarian Doctor’s Four Catechisms,’ pub- 
lished separately 1786-7-8. 25. 'Tinklarian 
Doctor’s Dream coneaming those Locust^ 
who hath come out of the Smoke of the Pit 
and hath Power to hurt all Nations,’ 1789. 
A number of these broadsheets are found 
bound together with the following title : 
' Gnbe whcue Wmrks of that Eminent Divine 
and Historian Doctor William Mitchel Pro- 


fessor of Tincklarianism in the Universi^of 
the Bow-head ; being Essays of Divinity, Hu- 
manity, History) and Philosophy ; composed 
at vanouB occasions for his own satisfaction, 
Reader’s Edification,* ud the World’s Dlu- 
mination.’ In one of his publications of 1718 
Mitchel incidentally remarks that he had 
then issued twenty-one ' books.’ 

[Tracts (a) in the Advocates’ Library, in 
the possession of William Cowan, esq., ^in- 
bnrgh; Chamben’s Domestic Annals, iii. 861, 
and Traditions of Edinburgh, pp. 58-6; Irving’s 
Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; Maidment’s Pah 
quils, p. 74 .] G. O. S. 

MITOHELBURN. [SeeMicaBLBOBNB.] 

MITCHELL. [See also Michell and 
Mitchel.] 

MITCHELL, ALE3fANDER (1780- 
1868), civil engineer, bon. in Dublin on 
18 April 1780, was son df William Mitchell, 
inspector-general of barracks in Ireland. At 
school he showed a marked taste for mathe- 
matics. In 1802 his eyesight, always defec- 
tive in consequence of an attack of small-pox, 
almost totally failed him. Hesoonoarrieaon, 

and building, from which he retired in 18^ 
having previously invented several machines 
employed in those trades. In 1842 he became 
known as the inventor and patentee of the 
Mitchell screw-pile and mooring, a simple yet 
effective means of constructing durable light- 
houses in dero water, on mudbanks and shift- 
ing sands, 01 fixing beacons, and of mooring 
ships. For this invention he was chosen an as- 
sociate of the Institution of Civil Engumers, 
and in 1848 was elected a member, receiving 
the Telford silver medal for a paper on his 
own invention. His system was generally 
approved of by engineers of eminence (jPrac. 
qr Inst, qf Civ, Ekg, ii. 160, vii. 108). He 
established himself at Btifast, and at if Great 
George Street, Westminster, as ' Mitchell’s 
Screw-Pile and Mooring Company.’ At the 
expiration of his patent in 184/ the privy 
council, in consideration of its merit, granted 
a renewal for fourteen years. 

Mitchell’s screw-^ile was first used for the 
foundation of the MapUn Sand Lighthouse 
at the mouth of the Tnames in 1888 ( 16 . vii. 
1461 In 1889 he designed and constructed, 
witn the aid of his son, the Fleetwood-on- 
Wyre Lighthouse, Morecambe Bi^. In the 
summer of 1844 a seiew-pile lighthouse^ 
serving also as a pilot station, was succ ess" 
fully j^aoed by him in Belfast Lough, Can* 
rickfergusBsy; but his attempt to ooastnpQfc 
a lighthouse on the Kish Banl^ between 
Dublin Bay and Waterford, proved a fSuluro. 
He also constructed, in the fomner of 1847, 
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a 8eraw<«Ue jetty at Oourtown on the coast ' 
of Wexford. After the success of screw- | 
piles had been established, they were applied 
to more extenslTe undertakings. The g^t 
goyemment breakwater at Pomand, the mng 
yiaduct and bridges on the Bombi^ and 
Bsrodh railway, the whole system of Indian 
telegraphs, and the Madras pier, were among 
the works executed with this inyention. 

His improyed method of mooring ships was 
likewise generally adopted. The corpora- 
tion of Newcastle-upon-l^e purchasea, for 
2,600/., the right of putting down screw 
moorings in the Tyne. 

Mitcnell, who retired from the Engineers* 
Institution in 1867 xyii. 85), settled first 
at Farm Hill, but latterly at Glen Deyis, 
near Belfast, where he died on 25 June 1868. 
He had a family of two sons and three 
daughters, of whom only one, the wife of 
Professor Burden of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
suryiyed him. 

He published : 1. * Description of a Patent 
Screw-pile Battery and Lighthouse/ 8yo, 
l^lfast, 1848. 2. * On Submarine Founda- 
tions, particularly the Screw-pile and Moor- 
ings,’ ovo, London, 1848, a description of his 
inyention, read before the Institution of Giyil 
Engineers on 22 Feb. 1848. 

[Belfast Kews-Letter, 29 June 1868 ; Men of 
the Time, 1868 p. 686, 1872 p. 1001 ; Denham's 
Mersey and Dee Navigation: Hugh McCall’s 
Ireland and her Staple Manufactures.] G. G. 

MITCHELL, Sib ANDREW (1708- 
1771), diplomatist, born at Edinburgh on 
16 i708, was the only surviving son 

of William Mitchell, of an Aberdeenshire 
family, minister of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
and one of the king’s chaplains for Scotland. 
Mitchell received part of hie education at 
the university of Edinburgh. Before he was 
twenty-one he married his cousin, Barbara 
Mitchell, an only daughter, and heiress of 
the luids of I'hainston in Aberdeenshire. 
She died about 1729, haviim given birth to 
an only daughter, who did not survive in- 
fancy. At we time Mitchell was studying 
for tne Scottish bar, but the event afiected 
him so deeply that he never afterwards re- 
sided in Scotland for any length of time. 
After several years spent in foreign travel, 
he was entered at Leyden Univermi^ 6 Oct. 
1780, and havii^ formed at Paris an intima^ 
with Montesquieu, he settled in London in 
1786 and studied for the English bar. He 
was elected a member of the Royal Society 
in March 1785, and was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple on 13 May 1788. In 
1741 he was served, in right of his wife, heir 
to the Thainston estates. In the following 
year the Msrqnis ef Tweeddale [see Hat, 


John, fourth MabouibI, on becoming secre- 
tary of state for SooUand, appointed him 
under-secretary. Quin the actor, in conver- 
sation with Mitchell, hinted that his official 
employment was simply that of Will he^ 
ing Jack to do nothing (Walpolb, v. 28^, 
but with the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1745 Mitchell’s office became no sinecure. 
His functions ceased in 1747 with the aboli- 
tion of the Scottish secretaryship of state. 
But he was afterwards consulted oy the go- 
vernment respecting the affairs of Scotland, 
and the Duke of Newcastle aided him in what 
proved to be his successful candidature for 
Aberdeenshire. He was elected as a staunch 
whig in 1747. He was an intimate friend 
of James Thomson, the poet of the ^ Seasons/ 
who, dying in 1748, lefr Mitchell one of his 
executors. He spoke occasionally in the 
House of Commons, and in 1751-2 he was at 
Brussels as one of the British commissioners 
appointed to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with Austria and the Netherlands. From 
1755 to 1761 he was M.P. for the Elgin burghs, 
but during most of the period he was absent 
from England, having been appointed in 1756 
British envoy to Frederick the Great. 

Mitchell reached Berlin just before the 
breaking out of the seven years’ war and 
the formation of an Anglo-Prussian alliance. 
Frederick and he became strongly attracted 
to each other. Mitchell was admitted to 
confidential intercourse with the king, whose 
appeals for a strict fulfilment of the engage- 
ments which England bad entered into with 
Prussia were warmly supported by Mitchell 
in his correspondence witn his government. 
Frederick willingly acceded to Mitchell’s ap- 
plication, made m pursuance of instructions 
from home, to be allowed to accompany him 
in his campaigns, and he was often by the 
king’s side m tne battle-field and under fire. 
The clear and instructive narratives of mili- 
tary operations sent home by Mitchell inte- 
rested Geom II, and their value has hetm. 
recognised by Carlyle, i^tchell’s reports of 
Fre&rick’s nrank and lively conversations 
with him abound in striking traits and anec- 
dotes of the great king. Some remarks in one 
of his despatches appear to have given offence 
to the dder Pitt, ana he was recalled. General 
Yorke beii^ sent to supersede hi^ But 
Frederick insisted that Mitchell should re- 


main, and without quitting Berlin he resumed 
his functions as envoy. This was in 1768, 
and in 1769 he was raiM to the rank of pleni- 
potenti^. 'While attached to Frederick and 
approving of his poliqy, Mitohell did not 
hesitate to speak hii mmd free^ to him in 
reg^ bothtopcffitiesandtoinligi^ They 
hiS more than once diacnasions on the provi- 
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dential TOveminent of the world, in which 
Frederick did not believe, while Mitchell 
advocated the orthodox view. In the inter- 
vals of campaigning Mitchell learnt German, 
one of his earliest teachers being Gkittsched, 
whose attack on Shakespeare for neglectii^ 
the unities he repelled with considerable wit 
(Oabltlb, viL 317). Mitchell’s acquaint- 
ance with the rising Gorman literature of 
the time was much greater than that of 
Frederick, on whom he urged its claims to 
royal recognition (tb, ix. 154). 

Lord Bute, on becoming prime minister 
in 1762, aimed at bringing the seven years* 
war to an end, and £scontinued the sub- 
sidies to Frederick, who wrote in that year 
to one of his correspondents : * Messieurs the 
English continue tobetray . Poor M. Mitchell 
has had a stroke of apoplexy on hearing of 
it.’ There was now a diminution of the 
king’s confidential intercourse with Mitchell, 
who had become the envoy of a government 
unfriendly to Frederick. In 1764, peace 
having been restored to Europe, Mitchell 
revisited England. He had been re-elected 
for the Elgin burghs in 1761, and continued 
to represent them, at least nominally, until 
his aeath. In 1765 he was invested, but 
not installed, a knight of the Bath (Fosteb, 
p. 252). In the following year he returned 
as envoy to Berlin. But as Frederick re- 
jected dhatham’s proposal of a triple alliance 
Detween England, Prussia, and Russia^ which 
Mitchell was instructed to urge on him, the 
old intimacy of the king ana Mitchell re- 
mained in abeyance. Mitchell’s later des- 
patches contain severe animadversions on 
fVederick’s debasement of the coinage and 
general fiscal policy. 

Mitchell died at Berlin on 28 Jan. 1771, 
and Frederick is said to have shed tears as 
he witnessed from a balcony the funeral 
procession. He was buried in a Berlin 
churcl^ in which a year or so afterwards a 
bust of him was placed at the instance of 
Prince Henry, Frederick’s brother. Mitchell 
is described as strongly buil^ and rather 
above the middle height. His portrait at 
Thainston is tlmtof a bold^raightforward, 
and most sagacious man. He is said to have 
been taking m his manner, but rather blunt. 
Carlyle s^aks of him as *an Aberdeen 
Scotchman araditaUe to his country ; hard- 
headed, sagacious, sceptical of ^ws, but 
capable of recognisuigsuhatanoes withal and 
of standing loyal to them, stubbornly if need- 
ful .. . whose Letters are among the peren- 
nially 'nduable Documents on Frieai^h^s 
Hist^.’ The anecdotes of Mitchell, given 
by Thilbault, some of whidi are often quoted, 
am not to be relied on when ThiOMnlt is 


repeating the gosup of others. Mitchell 
himself, however, told him, he asserts, that 
when Frederick was least satisfied with Eng- 
land, Mitchell was reproached by the govern- 
ment at home with not reporting Frederick’s 
bitter sarcasms on their policy, and that in 
reply he declared his determination tOnesign 
rather than play the part of tale-bearer. 

[Mitchell's Diplomaticand Private Correspond- 
ence, in sixty-nine volumes, is in the British 
Museum, Addit. MSS. 6804-72. Copious and 
interesting extracts from them form the basis of 
Mr. Andrew Biseet's Memoirs and Papers of 
Sir Andrew Mitchell (2 vols. 1850), which is the 
chief printed authority for Mitchell's biography. 
Mr. Bieset has also made use of a conaiderable 
number of Mitchell’s letters in tbn posseseion of 
hie heira, and not included in the Muaenm col- 
lection. Lord Glenberrie bmc for publication 
a selection from the Mitopell Papers in the 
Mnsenm, but was stopped by or ierof George III. 
Those which he did select constitute the volnmee 
of Addit. MSS. 1 1260-2. There are a number of 
Mitchell's letters printed in the Culloden Papers 
(1815), and several in the Chatham Correepon- 
dence (1888-40), and in Von Banmer’s Beitrage 
zor neueren Geschichte aus dem Britiechen Mu- 
seum nnd Beichsarchivo ( 1 836-7, English transla- 
tion 1837). The references in the preceding article 
are to Carlyle’i History of Friedrich II, library 
ed. 1870; Horace Walpole’s Letters (1857-9); 
Foster^s Members of Parliament, Scotland (2nd 
edit. 1882); Thi4baii1t’s Mes Souvenirs deVingt 
Ans de S5joar & Berlin (2nd edit. 1805), tom. iii., 
* Les Ministres Etrangers 4 la Cour de Berlin : 
legation d’Angleterre.’] F. E. 

MITCHELL, Sib ANDREW (1767- 
1806), admiral, second son of Charles Mit- 
chell of Baldridge, near Dunfermline in Fife, 
bom in 1767, was educated at the high school, 
Edinburgh. He entered the navy in 1771 
on boara the Deal Castle. After seizing in 
different ships on the home station, in 1776 
he went out to the East Indies in the Ripon 
with Sir Edward Vernon [q. v.1, by whom he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Coventry 
frigate, 11 Oct. 1777, and to be captain, also of 
the Coventry, after the skirmiah off Pondi- 
cherry on 10 Aug. 1776. His post rank was 
confirmed by the admiralty to 26 Oct. 1778. 
Mitchell continued in the Coventry after 
Sir Edward Hughes took command 
of the station; and on 12 Aug. 1782 fought 
a severe but indecisive action vnthtbeFren^ 
40-gun firigate Bellona off Friar’s Ho<^ in 
Ceylon. In September Hughes anpoinM 
him to the Sult^in which m took part in 
the fight off Ooddalore on 20 June 1788. 
Afttt the peace Mitchell remained on tHa 
station as commodore of a small aqnadren 
(Bbaibov, Wowi/ and MU ^800b 
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ntumed to England in 1786, having ac- 
quired in ten years’ service a very con- 
siderable sum, which was lost by the bank- 
mptcy of his agent. In the armament of 
17to he commanded the Asia, which was 
paid o^ on the settlement of the dispute ; 
and U|| February 1795 he was appointed to 
the I^regnable in the Channel fleet. From 
her on 1 June 1795 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral. 

On 14 Feb. 1799 he was advanced to be 
vice-admiral, and in April was appointed to 
a command in the North Sea under Lord 
Duncan. In August he had chai^ge of the 
transports for the expedition to Holland; 
and though Duncan himself convoyed them 
across and superintended the disemWkation 
of the troops, he left the further operations 
to Mitchell, who on 30 Aug. received the 
surrender of the Dutch ships, consequent on 
the mutiny of the Dutch seamen, who re- 
fused to fight against the allies of the Prince 
of Orange. Their brethren on shore took a 
difierent view of the position, and in con- 
junction with the French repulsed the Eng- 
lish and Russian army ; so tnat the Duke of 
York, who was in command, was compelled 
to ask for an armistice, on the basis of an 
immediate evacuation of Holland. Mitchell, 
who, with a squadron of small vessels, had 
made himself master of the Zuyder Zee, was 
bound by the same treaty, and withdrew his 
ships ; but neither he nor Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who had commanded the army at 
its first landing, was blamed for the igno- 
minious termination of the campaign; the 
thanks of parliament were given to both, as 
well as to the officers and men; and Mitchell 
was nominated a K.B., 9 Jan. 1800. The 
city of London, too, presented him with a 
sword of the vuue of one hundred guineas. 

During 1800 and 1801 he commanded in 
the Channel fleet, under Lord St. Vincent 
and Admiral Ck>mwalli8, and in November 
1801 was detached with a squadron to the 
coast of Ireland and to Bantry Bay. In De- 
cember, on some of the ships being ordered 
to sail for the West Indies, a mutiny broke 
out, especially on board the T4m4raire, the 
fla^ip of Rear-admiral Ceoiffe Camp- 
bcfi. The mutiny was suppressed, and some 
twenty of the ringleaders, naving been made 
prisoners, were brought round to Spithead, 
where they were tried by a court-martial, 
of which Mitohell was president. The greater 
number of them were found guilty and were 
egeouted (the minutes of the court-martial 
wm published. 8vo, 1802). In the spring 
of 1802 MitoheU was appomtod commander- 
in-chief on the North American station. 
On 9 Nov. 1806 he was promoted to be ad- 


miral ; after a short illness he died at Ber- 
muda on 26 Feb. 1806, and was buried there 
with military honours. He was twice mar- 
ried, having by his first wife three sons, 
Charles, Nath wiel, and Andrew (Mabshall, 
Nav. Biog» vii. 825, viii. 880, and ix. 
215), who aU died captains in the navy. 
By his second wife he had a daughter. His 
portrait by Bowyer has been engraved (Cato- 
logue of tho Naval Exhihitiony 1891). 

[Ralfe's Nav. Biog. ii. 91 ; Naval Chronicle, 
with portrait after Bowyer, xvi. 89 ; James's Nav. 
Hi8t.l860, ii. 343.] J. K. L. 

MITCHELL, CORNELIUS (d, 1749 P), 
captain in the navy, entered the navy in 
1709 on board the Ranelagh, then carrying 
the flae of Sir John Norris in the Channel. 
On 22 Dec. 1720 he was promoted by Com- 
modore Charles Stewart, m the Mediterra- 
nean, to be lieutenant of the Dover. In 
1726 he was a lieutenant of the Weymouth, 
and in June 1729 he was appointed to the 
Lion going out to the West Indies with the 
flag of his old patron Stewart, at this time 
a rear-admiral. By Stewart he was pro- 
moted, on 14 June 1781, to be captain of the 
Lark, which he took to England and paid 
off in the following February. From that 
time he had no service till August 1789, 
when he was appointed to the Rochester. 
In the following year he was moved into 
the Torbay, and afterwards into the Buck- 
ingham, in which he sailed for the West 
Indies in the fleet under Sir Chaloner Ogle 
{d, 1751) [q. V.] On the way out, however, 
the Buckingham was disabled in a storm and 
was sent home (Beatson, iii. 27), and Mit- 
chell, appointed to the Kent, went out later. 
In December 1748 he was moved by Ogle 
into the Adventur^ and again by Davers in 
July 1745 into the Strafford. In the follow- 
ing December, with the Plymouth and Lyme 
fngate in company, he was convoying a 
fleet of merchant ships throimh the Wind- 
ward Passage, when on the 15th he fell in 
with three ranch ships of war off Ciwe Ni- 
colas. A slight engagement ensued and, 
content with havii^ b^ten off the enemy, 
Mitchell pursued his voyage. A court-mar- 
tial afterwards decided that he was justified 
in so doing, as the French force was superior, 
and the wety of the convoy was the first 
consideration. 

In August 1746 Mitchell was again in com- 
mand of a squadron, and again met a Franch 
squadron off Cape Nicolas, but the circum- 
Btances were reversed. T^ French had the 
ooutoj; Mitchell had the Buperiorforoe He 
had four riiips of the line, cne of 44 gun^ and 
a small finite, against three ships of the 
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line, and one of 44 gone (t(. iii. 65-6). Mit- 
cheU, although his duty to attack was plain, 
hesitated; siul when the Frendi, encouneed 

his apparent timidity, chased, he ted 
under a press of saiL At night he gave 
• brders to show no lights; but he did not 
'gut company witii the enemy, and day after 
day the experience was repeats. Once only 
did the squadrons engage, and after a few 
broadsides Mitchell draw ofif. On the tenth 
day, 13 Aug., the French entered the har- 
bour of Gape Francois, where ^they fired 
guns yery merrily, and in the dusk of the 
eyening had great illuminations in the town.* 

Mitdiell’s conduct was seyerely com- 
mented on ; but the admiral was sick and 
incapable. Mitchell, next to him, was the 
senior officer on the station ; and it was only 
when the affair was reported to the admi- 
ralty that special orders were sent out to 
try him by court-martial. £yen then there 
was some difficulty about forming a court, 
and it was thus 27 Oct. 1747 before he was 
put on his trial. The eyidence against him 
was yery positiye ; the hearing lasted nearly 
three months ; the minutes of it fill about 
a thousand closely written foolscap pages; 
and on 28 Jan. 1747-8 the court determmed 
that Mitchell * fell under part of the 12th 
and 14th articles of war,* and sentenced him 
* to be cashiered and rendered incapable of 
eyer being employed in his Maje8ty*s ser- 
yioe* (cf. Mahait, Injluence of Sea Power 
upon History j p. 267 n.) There was a strong 
feeling that the punishment was inadequate; 
so that when in 1749 parliament undertook 
to reyise the code of nayal discipline the dis- 
cretionary power of courts-martial in cases 
such as Mitchell's was abolished, and under 
the altered regulations Admiral fiyng suf- 
fered death in 1767. 

Ghamock incorrectly says that Mitchell 
was eyen restored to his half-pay of ten 
shillings a day. His name does not appear 
on the half-pay lists ; and though it is pos- 
sible that an ^uiyalent pension was giyen 
him in some irregular manner, no minutes 
of such can be found. Hi6re is no official 
record of his death, which is said to haye 
taken place in 1749. 

[Charnoek’s Biog. Nay. iy. 880; Beatson'e 
Kav. and Mil. Mem. i. 820; OampbeU's Liyes 
of the Admirals; ir. 62; minutes or the courts- 
martial, oommiisionand warrant books, and half- 
pay lists in PaUie Boeord OlBes.] J. K. L. 

MlTOHELL,SiBDAyiD (1660P-1710), 
yicMdmirtl, was bound apprentiee to tiie 
mutex of a Leith trading ysaieL After- 
wards be was mate of a amp in the Baltic 
trade, and in 1679 was prsaMid into the nayy. 

TOL. xui. 


His conduct and appearanoe attracted attmi- 
tion; he was plaeea on the quarter-deck, and 
on 16 Jan. 1 d 77-8 was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant of the Defiance m the Mediterranean 
with Oaptain Edward RuaielL aftenraids 
Earlof Orford [q. y.], whom in Marol|he fol- 
lowed to the Swiftsure, and again imhumst 
1680 to the Newcastle. In May ll69 he 
was appointed lieutenant of the Tiger, and on 
1 Oct. 1683 promoted to the oommand of the 
Ruby. Whether in compliment to his patron 
Russell, who retired ^m the seryioe on the 
execution of his cousin William, or finding 
that he no longer had iw interest, he also 
seems to haye retired. He may haye com- 
manded ships in the merchant ‘leryioe, or fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Baemll, and acted as 
his i^nt in his political intrigues at home 
and in Holland. After tbs reyolution he was 
appointed to the Elizabeth of 70 guns, and in 
her took part in the battle of Beachy Head, 
30 June 1690. In 1691, when Russell was ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet, Mitohml 
was appointed first captain of the Britannia, 
his flal^hip, an office now known as captain 
of the fleet. He was still first captain of the 
Britannia at the battle of Barfleur, 19 May 
1692, and in the subsequent operations, cul- 
minating in the burning of the French ships 
in the bay of La Hogue, 23-4 May. 

For his conduct on this occasion Mitchell 
was appointed by the king one of the grooms 
of the Dedohamber, and on 8 Feb. 1692-3 
was promoted to be rear-admiral of the blue. 
In March, with his flag in the Essex, he 
commanded the squadron which oonyoyed 
the king to Holland. During the year he 
seryed with the main fleet u^er the oom- 
mand of the joint admirals, and in October 
escorted the xing back from Holland. In 
February 1693-1 he had command of a 
squadron to the westward, for the guard of 
the Channel and the protection of timde ; 
and on his return from this serrice he was 
knighted. In May he joined the grand fleet, 
now again under the command of Russell, 
whom he accompanied to the Mediterranean. 
When Russell returned home in the autunm 
of 1696, Mitchell was left oommander4n- 
chief, till superseded l^ Sir George Hooke 
[q.y.], who mught out his commission as 
yioe-admiral of the blue, and with whom he 
returned to England in the spring of 1696. 
During the rest of the year he was second 
in command of the fleet in the Ghaanel^ 
under Rooks; and in 1697 commanded a de- 
tailed squadron cruising on the Soundfiiga 
till the ecnbluBMmof the peace. In Janueiy 
1607-8 he was sent with a sii^ mmS t ap 
of riiipa of war and yachts to bring Itie 6ICV 
Fster to England. His was aftsrwaids, at 

B 
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th6 czax’i T6QU66t| ftppointod to attend on infantry^ and commanded that regiment in 
liim duriiiff hjs stay in this country, and to the Peninsula War till its conclusion in 1814. 
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to Holland. In this connection soye- 1818, and the order ofcompamonof the Bath 
ml anecdotes of doubtful authenticity are on4 June 1815. In the Waterloo campaign 
related (Oahpbell, iii. 426). It is also said Mitchell commanded a brigade consisting of 
that dSa czar inyited him to Russia, with the the 3rd battalion of the 14th, the 23rd msi- 
offer of a yery lucratiye post, which Mitchell liers, and the 51st light infantry, 
declined. Wellington was sparing — almost nig- 

In June 1699 he was appointed one of the gordly — in his expressions of praise, and 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, in neyer mentioned an officer in his despatches 
which post he remained till April 1701, merely because he commanded a brigade or 
when the Earl of Pembroke was made lord { diyision, or was on the staff. Mitchell was 
high admiral He was afterwards usher of ‘ ‘ 

the black rod; and on the accession of Queen 
Anne, when Prince George became lord high 
admiral, Mitdiell was appointed one of his „ 
council, in which office he continued till April Russia the order of St. Vladimir of the third 
1708. It was apparently in 1709 that he was class, and also the Russian order of St. Ann. 
sent to Holland^ to negotiate matters relating Mitchell died 20 April 1817, in Queen 

to the sea with the States-General.’ He died Anne Street, London, 
at his seat. Popes in Hertfordshire, on 1 June [Oent. Mag. 1817. pt. i. p. 473 ; Wellington’s 

1710,‘aboutthe60thyearofhisage|(inscrip- Despatches; Gazettes; Army Lists, &c.] 
tion on his tombstone). He was buriM in the E. O'C. 

church at ^tfield beneath a slab, on which 

a lengthy inscription summarises his services. MITCHELL or MITCHEL, JAMES 

It also bears the arms of Mitchell of TiUy- (d. 1678), fanatic, was the son of obscure 
greig, Aberdeen (1672). Le Neye {Pedigreea parents in Midlothian. He naduated at 
the KnighU^ P«461), says, ‘He bears arms Edinburgh University on 9 July 1656, and 
but hath no right,’ and tells an absurd story at the same time signed the national co- 
how, as * a poor boy from Scotland,’ he was venant and the solemn league and covenant, 
pressed from a Newcastle collier, and was He attached himself to the party of remon- 
ulled out from under the coals, where he had strator presbyterians, and studied popular 
idden himself. The arms on an escutcheon divinity under David Dickson (1688 r-l663) 
of pretence which he assumed wetre by right h* refused by the wesbytery of 

of nis wife Mary, daughter and coheiress of Dalkeith on the grounds of insumciency, and 
RobertDodofChorleymShropshire,bywhom appears to have Wiome *a preacher, but no 
he had one son, died an infant. Dame Mary actual minister,’ in or near Edinburgh. In 
died 80 Sept. 1722, aged 62, and was also 1661 he was recommended to some ministers 
buried in the church at Hatfield; but the dab, in Galloway by Trail, a ministo in Edin- 
bearing the inscription, * Heare lyes the body,’ burgh, as suitable for teaching in a school or 
&C., is now in the churchyard (information as private tutor. He enterea the house of 
from the sexton of Hatfield; of. BnBKB,Htsf. the Laird of Dundas as domestic chaplain 
of Commonera, i. 298). and tutor to his children, but was dismissed 

[Boyer’s Hist, of Queen Anne (App. ii.), p. for immoral conduct. Returning to Edin- 
68; Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, iii. 42i ; burgh he made the acquaintance of Major 
Ohamocra Biog Nav. ii. 106; inscriptions on John Weir |b. y.j, who procured for him 
the tombstones at Hatfleld ; that on Mitchell's the post of chaplam in a 'fanatical family, 
is printed in John Le Neve’s Monumenta Angli- the lady whereof was niece to Sir Archibald 
oana. 1700-16, p. 188.] J. E. L. Johnston’ of Warriston. He quitted this 

MITOHELL, HUGH HENRY (1770- post in November 1666 to join we rising of 
1817), cobnel, born on 9 June 1770, was the covenanters in the west at Ayr. He 
^pointed ensi^ in the 101st regiment in was in Edinburgh on 28 Nov., when the 
January 1788, and lieutenant in June 1788. rebels were defeated at Pentland, but was 
He served with that regiment in India and pronounced guilty of treason in a prodama- 
until it was disbanded in 1784. In May 1786 tion of 4 Dec. 1^, and on 1 Oct. 1667 was 
he was gaaetted to the 26th, andmved with excluded from the pardon granted to those 
it in the latter part of the campaign of 1801 engaged in the rising. Mitdiell effected his 
in Egypt He rose in the 26th to the rank escape to Hdland, mere he joined a cousin, 
of lieutenaatroohmd In December 1805. In a httoT in Rotterdam. After wandei^ in 
June 1811 he exchanged to the hist light England and Ireland he returned to Edin- 


the only commander of a bngade at Waterloo 
under the rank of general officer who was 
thus honoured. For his services in the cam- 
paign he received from the Emperor of 
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burgh in 1668. There he married, and opened 
a shop for the sale of tobacco and spirits. 

Mitchell resolved to revenge himself on 
James Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews, for 
his desertion of the presbyterian cause, and 
on 11 Julv 1668 he nred a pistol at him as 
he sat in his coach in Blachfriars Wynd in 
Edinburgh. The shot missed the archbishop, 
but entered the hand of his companion, An- 
drew Iloneyman, bishop of Orkney. Mitchell 
passed down NiddiVs Wynd without oppo- 
sition, and, deroite the reward of five thousand 
marks offered for his apprehension, quitted the 
country. He returned to Scotland towards 
the end of 1673. Early in 1674 he was re- 
cognised in the street by the archbishop, 
whose brother. Sir William Sharp, obtained 
a confession from him, after the archbishop 
had pledged himself that no harm should 
come to him. But he was imprisoned, and 
at the instigation of Sharp brought before 
the council on 10 Feb. 1674. He again made 
a full confession on 12 Feb. on receiving a 
promise of his life. After further imprison- 
ment in the Tolbooth he was brought before 
the justiciary court on 2 March 1674 to re- 
ceive sentence, but he denied that he was 
guilty, though he was told that he would 
lose the benefit of the assurance of life if he 
persisted in his denial. On 6 March the 
council framed an act in which they declared 
themselves free of any promise made. On 
25 March Mitchell was again brought before 
the court, but there being no evidence against 
him beyond the confession, since retracted, 
the lords of justiciary deserted the diet, 
with the consent of the lord advocate. Sir 
John Nisbet [q. v.] Mitchell was returned 
to the Tolbooth and afterwards removed to 
the Bass Rock. On 18 Jan. 1677 he again, 
in the presence of a committee of justices, of 
which Linlithgow [see Li vinostonb, Gbobqe, 
third Earl ofj was chairman, denied his con- 
fession. A further attempt was made on 
22 Jan. with the same result, despite a threat 
of the * boots.' On 24 Jan., in the Parliament 
House, he was examined under torture as to 
his connection with the rebellion of 1666. 
This accusation he also denied, and reminded 
those present that there were two other James 
Mitchells in Midlothian. The tcffture and 
questioningcontinued tilltheprisonerfainted, 
when he was carried back to the Tolbooth. 

In December 1677 the council ordered 
criminal proceedings against him for the at- 
tempted assassination of the archbishop, (hi 
7 Jan. the trial commenced; he was ably 
defended by Sir Qeorge Lockhart [q. v.] and 
John Elies. His former confession was the 
evidence agmnst hinL Rothes swore 
to having seen Mitchell sign his ccmfessioa, 


which was countersigned by himself. But 
both he and the archbishop denied that the 
promise of life had been given, Mitc^U’s 
counsel p^uced a copy of the Act of (Coun- 
cil of 12 March 1674, m which his confession 
under promise of life was recorde^ but a 
request that the books of the counM might 
be produced was refused. The trid was re- 
movable for the number of witnesses of high 
station, and the peijury of Rothes, Halton, 
and Lauderdale has rarely been paralleled. 
The following d^, 10 Jan., sentence of death 
was passed, and Mitchell was executed in the 
Gr^market of Edinburgh on PViday, 18 J an. 

Halton was indicted for tlie peijury on 
28 July 1681, the evidence against him 
being two letters that he had written on 
10 and 12 Feb. 1674 to the EaH of Kincar- 
dine [see Bbuob, ALBXurnFU, second Eabl], 
in which he gave an account of Mitchell’s 
confession, * upon assurance of his life.’ The 
letters are printed in Wodrow, ii. 248-9. 

Mitchell is described as ‘‘a lean, hollow- 
cheeked man, of a truculent countenance' 
(Bayillac Bedivivus^ p. 11). He himself 
attributed his attempt on Sharp as * ane im- 
pulse of the spirit of God ' (Kibxtok, JSm- 
tory of the Church of Scotland^ p. 887). His 
son James, who graduated at the university 
of Edinburgh on 11 Nov. 1698, was licensed 
by the ureAytery there on 26 July 1704, 
ordained on 5 April 1710, and became minis- 
ter of Dunnotar m the same year. He was 
summoned to appear before the justices of 
the peace on 24 March 1718 to answer for 
the exercise of church discipline in the 
session. He died on 26 June u84. 

[The fullest account of MitehelVs attempt at 
BBSBBsiDation and trials is given in Wodnw’s 
History of the Sufferings of the Church of Soot- 
land, ed. Bums, ii. 1 15-17, 248-52, 464-78. A 
prqudiced account, entitled Bavillae Bedivivns, 
being a Narrative of the late Tryal, was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1678, 4to. It was the 
work of George Hickes [^. v.], who, as chaplain 
to Lauderdale, accompanied him to ScotlaM in 
May 1677* and was in Edinburgh at the time of 
Mi^ell’s trial. Somers's Tracts, viii., contains a 
reprint of the work with notes (pp, 510-58). A 
pamphlet entitled 'The Spirit of fanaticism sx- 
emplifled ' is an amplified version of the work, 
published by Onrll in 1710. Stephen's Life of 
Sharp, pp. 883, 458-61 ; Omond's Lord Advocates 
of ScoUan^ i. 192, 214-15; Sir Jamas Tumer^s 
Memoirs (Iwnatyne Club), pp. 166, 180; Kirk- 
ton's Church of Scotland, pp. 888^ ; Burnet's 
Hist of his own Tfane, il 125-82, 298-9 ; Oob- 
bettfo State Trials, voL vi. cols. 1207-88 ; Mao' 
kemie's Memoim, pp. 826-7 ; Edinburgh Gra- 
dnatsa pp. 77, 161 ; Scott's Fasti Beelss.Scot 
voL iii. pi. ii. pp. 861-2.] B. F. 
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MITCHELL, JA.MES (1786 P-1844), 
sdsntific writer, was bom in or near Aber- i 
deen abcnitlTSd. He was educated at the nni- 
▼ersity of that town, graduated M.A. at Uni- 
▼eisitj and King's college in 1804, and was 
subsequently created LL.D. His whole for- 
tune when he came to London in 1805 was 
10/., and he supported himself by teaching 
until he became secretary, first to the Star In- 
surance Company, then to the British Annuity 
Company. He was employed as actuary to 
the parbamentary commission on factories, 
and as sub-commissioner on those relating 
to handloom-weaving and the condition of 
womenand children in collieries. Overtasked 
by these labours, he was struck with paralysis 
in June 1848, and died of apoplexy on 3 Sept. 
1844, in the house of his nephew, Mr. Temple- 
ton, at Exeter, aged 68. He was a fellow of 
the Geological S^iety of London, to which he 
made numerous communications, and from 
1828 a corresponding member of the Society 
of Scottish Antiquaries. 

His works include : 1 . * On the Plurality of 
Worlds,’ London, 1818. 2. * An Easy System 
of Shorthand/ 1815. 8. ^A Tour through 
Belgium, Holland, &c., in the Summer of 
1616,’ 1816. 4. * The Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,’ 1819. 5. ^The Elements of 

Astronomy,’ 1820. 6. * A Dictionary of 

the Mathematical and Physical Sciences/ 
1828. 7. ^A Dictionary of Chemistry, 

Mineralo^, and Geology,^ 1828. 6. ^The 
Sootsmairs Library/ Edmburgh, 1826, Ac. 
He left besides many folio volumes in manu- 
Bcrii»t descriptive of the geology of London 
and itsneifflroourhood; and he made at great 
expense collections relative to Scottish anti- 
quities, some of which he presented to the 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries, while the 
remainder were bequeathed by him to the 
university of Aberdeen, 

[Gent. Mag. 1844, ii. 432; Ann. Reg. 1844, 
p. 267 ; AUi tone’s Diet, of English Literature; 
Ward’s Men of the Reign ; Poggendorff's Biqg. 
Lit. Handworterbooh ; Roy. Soc. Gat. of Scien- 
tific Papers ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] A M. 0. 

mTOHELL, JAMES (1791.1852), line- 
engraver, was bom in 1791. His most im- 
portant works were ’Alfred in the Neat- 
nerd’s Cottage/ 1829, and ’Rat Hunters,’ 
1880, both after Sir David Wilkie, R.A. He 
engrated also *The Contadina,’ after Sir 
Charles L. EaBtlake,P.R.A., and’Lady Jane 
Grey/ after James Northoote, R.A., lor the 
’Lit^ Souvenir’ of 1827 and 1882; ’The 
Fsfeweu,’ after Abraham Cooper, RJL: 
’Saturday Night’ and ’The Dorty Bairn,’ 
after & Dam Wilkie, and ’ The Corsair/ 
after H. P. Briggs, ILA., fiur the ’Gmn’ 


of 1629, 1880, and 1882 ; and ’ The Secret,’ 
after Robert Smirke^ R.A., for ’ The Keepn 
sake’ of 1881. Besides these he produce 
’Edie Ochiltree/ after Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and five other illustrations, after EidA Stan- 
field, J. W. Wright^ and Alexander leaser, 
for the author’s edition of the ’ Wsverley 
Novels/ 1829-88. He died in London on 
29 Noy. 1852, aged 61. 

Robbbt Mitohbll (1820-1878), his son, 
bom on 19 May 1820, engraved in mezzotint 
’Tapageur, a fashionable Member of the 
Canme Society,’ after Sir Edwin Landseer, 
1852, and ’The Parish Beauty’ and ’The 
Pastor’s Pet/ a pair after Alfred Rankley, 
1858 and 18M; and in the mixed style ’The 
Happy Mothers ’ and ’ The Startled Twins,’ 
a pair after Richard Ansdell, R. A., 1850, and 
’Christ walkii^ on the Sea,’ after RobeH 
Scott Lauder, K.S.A., 1854. He also etched 
several plates, which were completed in 
mezzotint by other engravers. He died at 
Bromley, Kent, on 16 May 1878. 

[Private information.] R. £. G. 

MITCHELL or MYOHELL, JOHN 
(Jl. 1556), printer, pursued his trade in St. 
Paul, Canterbury. From ’A Cronicle of 
Yeres ’ (1543 and 1544) he compiled, with 
large auditions, ’A breviat Cronicle con- 
tajnynge all the Einges from Brut to this 
daye, and manye notable actes gathered oute 
of diuers Gromdes from Willyam Conque- 
rour vnto the yereof Christa. M. V. c. 1. ii.,’ 
8vo, Canterbury, 1551 ; another edit. 1653. 
In a quaint dedication to Sir Anthony Au- 
cher, master of the king’s jewel-house, whom 
he asks to aid him in improving the next 
issue of the book, he implores his friends 
and brother-printers to suffer him quietly to 
enjoy the benefit of his labours. His request 
was apparently disregarded, as his book was 
reissued at other presses at London in 1556, 
1556, 1559, and about 1561. 

Mitchell printed at Canterbury: 1. ’The 
Psalter . . . after the translacion of the 
great Bible/ 4to, 1649 and 1550. 2. ’A 
Treatise of Predestination/ by John Lam- 
bert, 8vo, 1550. 8. ’ Two Dyaloges wrytten 
in laten by Desiderins Erasmus, translated 
in to Englyshe by Edmund Becke/ 8vo 
(1560^. 4. ’Articles to be enquirod in 

thordinary Visitacion of ... the Lord Car- 
dinal! Poole’s Grace, Archebyshop of Can- 
terburia within hye Diooes m Oanfeerbiixy, 
1556/ 4to, 1556. 6. ’A shorte BpisOa to 
all suoh as do oontempne the Marriage of 
us poor Preestes,’ 16mo, undated. 6. ’The 
spintuaU Matiimonye betwene CSuyete and 
tm Soul,’ 24mo, undated. 7. ’An 
qrtion upon the EpiatyU of Saynt Fbui to 
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ma8t«^gelleraL He also serred in a similar 
canacitjin the campaim of 1814 in Holland 
aaia Finders, and with the head-ouarters of 
die army of occupation in Paris. His know- 
ledge of languages made him of use to Well- 
ington in correspondence and negotiations 
with the allied powers. He was promoted 
major on 19 July 1821, and placed on the un- 
attached half-pay list on 1 June 1826. His 
father died in Edinburgh on 17 Oct. the same 
year. 

Mitchell did not return to military duty, but 
devoted himself to literature, passing a con- 
siderable portion of each year on the continent 
up to 1848, after which he spent the remainder 
of his life with his sisters m Edinburgh. In 
1888-4 he contributed a series of articles to 

* Fraser’s Magazine,’ under the name of ^ Bom- 
bardino,’ or ^Captain Orlando Sabretache.’ 
In 1887 he published a life of Wallenstein, 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the scenes of his life by visiting all the 
localities. Between 1841 and 1855 he con- 
tributed to the * United Service Journal,’ 
and in 1841>2 he wrote seven letters to the 

* Times ’ newspaper dealing with defects in 
the British army. In 18^5 he published 
‘ The Fall of Napoleon,’ and soon after re- 
ceived a diamond brooch from King Augus- 
tus of Hanover as a token of his majesty’s 
appreciation of the light he had thrown on 
the history of the emperor. He also received 
a complimentary letter from Sir Robert Peek 
In 18^ he contributed to ’ Fraser’s Magazine’ 
a series of articles on Napoleon’s early cam- 
paigns. He was promoted lieutenant-colonel 
unattached on 10 Jan. 1837, colonel 11 Nov. 
1851, and major-general on 81 Aug. 1865. 
Mitchell was a man of handsome exterior and 
pleasing manners and address. He died in 
Edinburgh on 0 July 1859, and was buried 
in the family vault in the Oanongate church- 
yard. 

The following are his principal works: 

1. ’ The Life of Wallenstein, Duke of Fried- 
land,’ dvo, London, 1887 ; 2nd edit. 1858. 

2. ^Thoughts on Tactics and Military Or- 
ganisation, together with an Enqiw into 
the Power and Position of Russia,^ 8vo, 
London, 1888. 8. *The Art of Conversa- 
tion with Remarks on Fashion and Address, 
by Oimtain Orlando Sabretache,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1842. 4. ’The Fall of Napoleon: an 
Historical Memoir,’ 8 vols. 8yo, London, 
1846. 5. ’Biographies of Eminent Soldiers 
of the Last Four Centuries : edited, with a 
Memoirof the Author, by Leonhard ^mits,’ 
Edinburgh and London, 8vo, 1865. 

[Caters Biog. Diet.; Ghambois^ Bicg. Diet, of 
EimnentSeotsmeo; Military Baeords; Allibone’s 
Diet of English lat] B. H. T. 


MITCHELL,JOHN (1806-1874), theatre 
and music agent and manager, was bom on 
21 April 1806. Early in life he was employed 
by William Sams of St. James’s Street, Lon- 
don, who started the modem system of theatri- 
cal agency. In 1884 Mitchell opened a library 
in Old Bond Street, the headquarters of his 
extensive business for forty years. He made 
a practice of engaging a large number of the 
best seats in every theatre and public hall. 

In 1836 and the two following seasons 
MitcheU opened the Lyceum Theatre for 
Italian comic opera, giving to it the name of 
’ Opera Bufia.’ ’L’Misir d^more,’ on lODec. 
1886, was the first of a series of light operas, 
which, as well as Rossini’s ’ Stabat Mater’ in 
1842, were thus introduced to England. In 
1842 Mitchell brought over French plays and 
players, who for a number of years perfornled 
at St. James’s Theatre. For the same theatre 
he engaged a French comic opera company, 
which opened with ’Le Domino Noir’ on 
15 Jan. 1849. In 1858 he brought the Cologne 
Choir to London. 

Mitchell was held in great esteem and 
friendship by the leaders of the stage and 
concert-room. He died in London on 11 Dec. 
1874, in his sixty-eighth year, leaving a son 
and ^ughter. 

[The Choir, xxiii. 400 ; Grove’s Dictionary, ii. 
338; Times and Daily Telegraph, quoted by 
Mueical World, 1874. p. 842 ; Era, 20 Dec. 1874; 
Athenseum theatrical notices, 1836 et seq.l 

L. M. M. 

MITCHELL, Right Hon. Sib JOHN 
(1804^1886), field-marshal. [See Miohel.] 

MITCHELL, JOHN MITCHELL (1789- 
1866), antiquary, was the second son of John 
Mitcnell of Falkirk, where he was bom in 
1789. Sir Thomas Livinntone Mitchell 
[q.v.] was his brother. I& was educated 
at the Polmont school in Falkirk, and sub- 
sequently at the university of Edinburgh. 
For nearly half a century he was engaged in 
business as a merchant at Leith, and for some 
time acted as consul-general for Belgium. 
Nevertheless Mitchell found time for the 
study of archsBology, natural history, and 
I mineralogy, and was a student of Scandina- 
j vian languages and literature. He was fel- 
I low (ana jomt secreta^ for its foreign cor- 
I respondenoe) of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, of the Royd Physical Society, and 
I the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
I Denmark, contributing to the ’TranUctions’ 

I of each many valuable papers. He lived on 
I terms of friendly intercourse with the king 
of Denmark and the king of the Belgians. 

I and received from the latter the gedd medal 
cf the order of Leopold. Mitchell died at his 
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residence, Mayville, Trinity, near Edinburgh, 
on 24 April 1866. He was unmarried. 

Mitchell’s chief works were : 1. ' Mese- 
howe : Illustrations of the Bunic Literature 
of Scandinayia,’ Edinburgh, 1863, 4to, in- 
cluding translations in Dwish and Enfflish 
of inscriptions found in the mound of Meae- 
howe in Orkney, opened in 1861. 2. ‘The 
Herring, its Natural History and National 
Importance,’ Edinburgh, 1864, 8vo, an elabo- 
rate work, embodying the study and research 
of many years, and constituting an authority 
on the subject to which it relates ; it is an 
e^ansion of a paper which gained the medal 
ofi&red by the Koy al Scottish Society of Arts. 
He was author of a pamphlet ‘ On British 

Commercial Legislation in reference to the 
Tariff on Import Duties, and the injustice of 
interfering with the Navigation Laws,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1^9, 8 VO ; 2nd edition, 1862. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Cat. Advocates' 
Libr. ; Proc. Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
passim ; Gent. Mag. 1865, pt. i. pp. 796>7.] 

W. C. S. 

MITCHELL, JOSEPH (1684-1738), 
dramatist, son of a Scottish stonemason, was 
born in 1684. After receiving (according to 
Gibber) a university education m Scotland, 
he settled in London, where he secured the 
patronage of the Earl of Stair and Sir Robert 
Walpole, and by his steady dependence earned 
the title of ‘ Sir Robert W alpme’s Poet.’ Con- 
stantly improvident, he speedily squandered 
1,000/. received at his wife's death. Literary 
friends as well as noblemen helped him, and 
once in his distress Aaron Hill presented to 
him a one-act drama, ‘ The Fa^ Extrava- 

f ance,’ which was performed at Lincoln’s Inn 
'ields 21 April 1721, repeated at Dublin the 
same year, and printed in Mitchell’s name in 
1726 (Genbst, lii. 63). Ultimately, however, 
Mitchell disclosed the transaction, which is 
something to set against Cibber’s estimate of 
him as ‘vicious and dishonest,’ ‘governed by 
every gust of irregular appetite.’ Discourtesy 
seems to have h&en among his characteris- 
tics, for he returned to Thomson a copy of 
‘ Winter,’ together with the couplet. 

Beauties and faults so thick lie scattered here, 
Those I could read if these were not so near. 

Thomson winced under bis criticism^ and 
writing to MaRet in 1726 called him a 
‘ planet-blasted fool ’(^pendix to Sib Habbis 
Nioolab’s ‘Life of l^ompson’ in Aldine 
BoeU). Cibber mentions that Thomson pinned 
Mitchell in an epigram as a critic with a 
‘blasted eye,’bat on learning that his victim 
was really tmptuM alUro oaOo he wrote^ 

Why all not fhults, iigurioas Mitchell ! why 
Appetn one beauty to thy hkaUng eye? 


Pope is said, at Mitchell’s own request, to 
have erased his name from the first draft (rf 
the ‘ Dunciad.’ Mitchell died 6 Feb. 1738. 

Mitchell’s ‘ Poems on Several Occasions,’ 
in 2 vols. 8vo, were published in 1729, and 
his opera, ‘The Highland Fair, or the Union 
of the Clans,’ was performed at Druiy Lane 
20 March 1731, and is described by Genest 
as ‘a very pleasing piece’ (iii. 290). Among 
his occasional verse a poem called ‘ The Shoe- 
heel’ was ‘ much read on account of the low 
humour it contains;’ another, on the subject 
of Jonah in the whale’s bel ly (1720), was 
ironically dedicated to Dr. Watts on the 
ground that it ‘ was written to raise an emu- 
lation among our young poets to attempt 
divine composures.’ His ‘ %ck-bcd Soliloquy 
to an Empty Purse ’ appeared both hi Latin 
and Enghsh, London (1 # 3^, 4lo. A tragedy 
entitled ‘ The Fate of King James I,’ upon 
which he was said by MaUet to have been 
engaged in 1721, was apparently never com- 
pleted. He is r^resented by two songs in 
Kamsay’s ‘Tea Table Miscellany,’ 1724; by 
one in Watts’s ‘ Musical Miscella^,’ 1731 ; 
by his ‘ Charms of Indolence,’ in Southey’s 
‘Later English Poets,’ i. 361, and by several 
lyrics in Johnson’s ‘ Musical Museum.’ As 
a lyrist Mitchell is fiuent, if not always me- 
loaious, and his heroic couplets are of average 
merit. His dramatic sense was not strong. 

[Theophilus Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, 1763, 
iv. 847 sq., V. 197 ; Baker’s Biog. Dram. i. 620 ; 
Chalmers’s Biog. Diet, vol.xxii.; Johnson’s Scots 
Musical Museum, vol. iv. ed. Laing.] T. B. 

MITCHELL, ROBERT (//. 1800), archi- 
tect, resided in London, first m Upper Mary- 
lebone Street, and afterwards in Newman 
Street. In the Royal Academy Exhibitions 
of 1782 and 1798 he exhibit^ designs for 
ecclesiastical edifices. He designed Slwood 
Park, near Staines (drawing of west finmt 
in Royal Academy Exhibition, 1796, and 
of staircase 1797, view in Neale, SeaU^ L 
1818); Heath Lane Lodge, Twickenham; 
Cottisbroke Hall, Northamptonshire (view 
in Bbibgeb, Northamptmehxre (Whalley), i. 
664) ; Moore Plac^ near Hertford ; Preston 
Hall, Midlothian (elevation in R<^al Aca- 
demy Exhibition. 1794) ; and, 17^3-4, the 
Rotunda, Leicester Square, for Robert Baiv 
ker (1737-1806) vj, who^nhibited there 
his panoramas. The building Is now the 
Roman catholic school of Notre Dame de 
France. 

He published: ‘Plans and Views in Per* 
spective, with Descriptions of BuBdings 
erected in England and Scotland; and also 
an Essay to elucidate the Grecian, Roman, 
and Go&ic Architecture, accompanied with 
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Beugnty' London, IdOl, In English and 
FthmIl The work contains yiews of the 
boMdinga mentioned above. 

tDiet. of Architecture; Bedgrare’s Diet, of 
Artists ; Itoyal Academy Gataloguea ; Gent. Mag. 
1801, pp. 639.41.] B. P. 

METOHELL, THOMAS (^. 1786-1790), 
marine-painter and naval official, was a sbJ^ 
wright by profession who also practised with 
some success as a painter of marine subjects. 
He first exhibited at the Free Society of 
Artists in 1768, when he was residing on 
Tower Hill. He exhibited there again in 
1768 and the following years, when he was 
employed as assistant shipbuilder at Chatham 
dockyard. In 1774 he appears as builder’s 
assistant at Deptford dockyard, and was after- 
wards employed in the navy office, becoming 
eventually assistant surveyor of the navy. 
He exhibited at the Hoyal Academy from 
1774 to 1789. A numhsr of drawings by 
Mitchell are in the print room at the British 
Museum, the earliest dated being a view of 
Westminster Bridge in 1735. Some of his 
drawings were engraved. 

[Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 176(1.1880 ; Catalogues of the Free So- 
ciety of Artists and the Boyal Academy.^^ ^ 

METOHELL, THOMAS a788-1846), 
classical schedar, bom on 80 May 1783, was 
son of Alexander Mitchell, riding master, 
successively of Hamilton Place and Qrosve- 
nor Place, London. In June 1790 he was ad- 
mitted to Ohrist’s Hospital, and in October 
1802 went to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
with one of the hospital exmbitions (LUt 
Univenily ExhiXntioners, ed. Lockhart, 
md edit.) Li 1806 he graduated B.A. as 
eighth senior optime and was first chancellor’s 
medallist. By reason of a novel regulation, 
which enacted that not more than two stu- 
dents educated at the same school should be 
fc^ows of the college at one time, he was 
reused a fellowship at Pembroke, g^tly to 
his disappointment, as he could have held it 
without taking orders. In 1809 he nroceeded 
M.A. and was elected to an open lellowship 
at Bidn^ Sussex, which he hM to vacate in 
1812 on account his refusal to be ordained. 
He supported himself by private tuition and 
literary work. From 1806 to 1816 he was 
tntor successively in thefiunilies of SirGeoige 
Henry Bose^ Bobert Smith (whose son, aft^ 
wards the Bight Hon. VemonSmith, was his 
favourite paw), and Thomas Hop^ In 1810 
he was introduM to William Gifford [q. v.], 
and in 1818 he commenced aseriesof articles 
in the * Quarter^ Beview'^ on AxistophaneB 
and Athenian manners (Nos. xviL xlu. xluL 


xlv. xlviii. liv. Iviii. Ixvi. Ixxpriii.), the suc- 
cess of which subsequoitly induced him to 
undertake his spirit^ and accurate verse 
translation of Aristophanes’s comedies of 
the ^ Achamions,’ ^ Knights,’ ' Clouds,’ and 
‘Wasps,’ (2 vols. 1820-2). He declined soon 
afterwa^ a vacant Greek chair in Scotland, 
on account of his olnection to sign the con- 
fession of the Scotch Idrk. In June 1818 
Leigh Hunt invited him to dinner in Horse- 
monger Lane gaol, aloi^ with Byron and 
Moore (Moore, Life of Syren, 1847, p. 188). 
Byron afterwaids spoke of his translation of 
Aristophanes as ‘ excellent ’ (ib, p. 466). 

For the last twenty years of his life 
Mitchell resided with his relatives in Ox- 
fordshire, occasionally superintending the 
publication of the Greek authors by the 
Clarendon Press. During 1834-8 he edibed 
in separate volumes for John Murray the 
<Achamians’ (1836), ‘Wasps’ (1836), 
‘ Knights’ G886), ‘ Clouds (1888), and ‘ Frogs ’ 
(188^ of Aristophanes, with English notes. 
This ^tion was adversely criticised by the 
Bev. George John Kenney, fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Mitchell 
published a reply to Kennedy in 1841. His 
‘Preliminary Discourse’ was republished in 
vol. xiii. of Philippus Invemizi’s edition of 
‘Aristophanes,’ 1826. In 1889 he entered 

t * q.v.], pub^er, of Oxford, to edit ‘ S^hocles,’ 
lut after the publication of three plays in 
1842, Parker suspended the edition on the 
ground that schoolmasters objected to the dif- 
xuseness of English notes. Mitchell, left with- 
out regular employment, fell into straitened 
circumstances, but was granted by Sir Bobert 
Peel 160A from the royal bounty. In 1848 
Parker resumed his publication of ‘Sophocles,’ 
and Mitchell edited the remaining four plays, 
with shorter notes than before, and in 18^ 
he b^gan a school edition of a ‘ Pentalogia 
Aiistophanica,’ with brief Latin notes. He 
had nearly completed this task when he died 
suddenly of apoplexy, on 4 May 1846, at his 
house at Steeple Aston, near Woodbtock. 
He was unmarried. 

Mitchell also published useful indexes to 
Baiske’s edition of the ‘Oratores Attici’ 
(2 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1828), ‘Isocrates ’(8vo, 
Oxford, 1828), and ‘Plato’ (2 vols. 8vo, Ox- 
ford, 1882). 

In the British Museum Library are Mit- 
cheU’s copiously annotated copies m ‘ iEschy- 
lns,’‘ Eunpide8,’‘ Ari8tophsiies,’sndBekker’s 
edition of the ‘Oratores AttksL* 

[Chtfrical Museum, iii. 218.16; Gant. Mag. 
1845 pt. ii pp 202-4; Trollope’s Histoiy of 
Gfaxist’s Homital, pp 141, 806; mt.Mus.OaL; 
Cambridge uaivni^ Oalsndsm.] G. G. 
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MITCHELL, Sib THOMAS LIYmO- 
STONE (1792-1866), Aostnlian enlmr, 
born 16 June 1792, was son of John lutohell 
of Oiaigend, StirlmgalurB, by the daughter 
of Alexander Miln of Gairon Works. At 
tlie age of. sixteen he joined the army in the 
Peninaula' aa a Tolunteer, and thrM years 
later he reoeiTed a oommiaaion in tiie 96th 


regiment or rifle brigade. He was employed 
for along time on the quartermaster-jgenem’s 
staff, thus obtaining much expenenoe in 
militai^ sketchinff, and he was present at 
Ciudad Rodrigc^ JBadajos, Sidamanc^ the 
Pyrenees, and St. Semistian, for which he 
received a silver medal with hve clasps. After 
the war was over he was sent back to Spain 
and Portugal on a special mission, to survey 
thq battlefields and the positions of the 
armies. He was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant on 16 Sept. 1813, placed on half- 
pay in 1818, came on full pay again in 1821, 
and served in the 2nd, 64w, and 97th regi- 
ments of foot until 1826, when his active 
career in the army ended. He was promoted 
to the rank of captain on 8 Oct. 1822, and to 
that of major on 29 Aug. 1826. 

In 1827 Mitchell published his * Outlines 
of a System of Surveying for Geographical 
and Military Purposes,’ a useful little work 
at the time. During 1827 he was appointed 


South Wales, and in the following year he 
succeeded to the surveyoi^neralship, an ap- 
pointment he held until his death. During his 
tenure of office his work was of the greatest 
possible use to the colony, especially in con- 
nection with laying out new roads. In 1830 
he completed his survey of the great road to 
the Western Plains and Bathurst, and al- 
though this route was not accept^ at the 
time, the soundness of his judgment is proved 
by the fact that both the and railway 
now follow the track then laid down by him. 
His survey of the colony was published in 
three sheets in 1836, a work remarkable for 
the accuracy with wMch the natural features 
are delineated. 


Mitchell wiU, however, be chiefly remem- 
bered on account of his four explorations 
into the then unknown interior of Australia, 
expeditions which place him in the first 
rank of the pioneers of that continent. The 
first exploration was doe to the interest 
aroused in the colony by the fkbulous tale 
of a convict, who pretended that he had dis- 
covered a wide and navigable river to the 
northward of the liverpeol range, and that 
he had i)Uowed it to the north coast. Aaa 
search for the mythical stream must in any 
ease settle many impotaiit geografhical 
problems, the govecnment accepted Mitchell’s 


oSk to lead an scoring party in the dizeo* 
tion indi c ated He left ^dney in Novobh 
ber 1881, and entered terra inoogmta near 
where Tamwortii and its railway station 
now stand. Continuing his northward jour- 
ney, he crossed the Gwydir, and Strudc the 
Biuwan nearthe present boundary ofQneens- 
land. This was the furthest point he reached, 
for the murder of two of his party by natives, 
as they were bringing up a reserve supply of 
provisions, made a return to the oolony a 
necessity. But during his three months’ ab* 
sencehenad proved that no greatriver flowing 
northward existed in that p^ of the oount^, 
and he rendered it almost certain that all the 
rivers he had crossed flowed into the Darling. 

Mitchell’s second exploration was under- 
taken in consequence of repieaentations from 
the government at home tiiat a survey of the 
course of the Darling would bt; very desirable. 
Leaving Sydney in 1886, be descended the 
valley m the Bogan river, the course of which 
was only partimly known, and he reached 
Bourke on the Darling. During this advance 
Richard Cunningham, the botanist to the ex- 
pedition, lost his way and was killed by the 
nativ^ although every effort was made to 
find him. Bourke had previously been reached 
by Sturt, and that traveller had also disco- 
vered the existence of a large river entering 
the Murray, but the true identity of this 
stream with the Darling was only conjectural. 
Mitchell succeeded in tracing the Darling 
to within a hundred miles of its junction 
with the Murray, but beyond this point it 
was not possible to procM, on account^ of 
the threatening attitude of the natives, which 
had already resulted in a conflict and loss of 
life on their side. He traced his way back 
along the bank of this weary river, which at 
this arid season was not jomed by a single 
tribute^ for over three hundred miles, and 
which flowed throuf^ a country quite un- 
inhabitable by man or beast, according to our 
explorer, but for this solitary stream. 

Mitchell’s third, and perlmps most impor- 
tant, journey was undertaken with the view 
of definitely connecting the Murray with the 
Darling. He left Sydney in 1886, descended 
the valleys of the Lachlan and the Murrum- 
bidgee to the Murray, and then passed along 
thebanks of this latter stream to the mouth cn 
theD|ariing. He ascended the Darling valley 
sufficiently frr to render it certain that it was 
in fact the same wateroonrse that he had de- 
scended on his last expedition, and then faced 
about and retraoed his steps up the Murray 
river. Duringtidsadvanoehehiiaasomewh^ 
ssrions encounter with his old enemies, the 
Dsriing tribe, in which several of the natives 
wmemUed. From this point his disoovnriee 
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becameof the tot importance. After arcend- 
ingthe Murray to near ita junction with the 
Gk>alhum, he turned off to the aouth-wrat, 
drawn in that direction by the fine quality 
of the cotintiT. The region he thiu opened 
up waa called by him Australia Felix, and it 
no doubt forma one of the richeat tracta in 
Australia. Oontinuing his journey in this 
direction, he struck the Glene^, aahe named 
it, after the colonial secretary, Oharles Grant, 
lord Glenelg [q. t.I and followed it to the 
sea. At Portland Say he found one solitary 
settler, Edward Henty [q. y.] He returned 
to Sydbey by a route pai^el to that of his 
adyance rrom the Murray, but nearer to the 
sea. Here he soon came into country more 
or leas known through the trayels of Hovell 
and Hume, and near where Albury now 
stands. He found the country on the eve of 
being taken up by colonists. This journey, 
whiw lasted oyer seyen months, thus added 
greatly to the knowledge of a yery fertile 
rerion of Australia. 

Mitchell went on leaye to England in 1889, 
and the yalue of his services was recognised 
by his being knighted, and he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford. He re- 
turned to Australia in 1840, and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel on 28 Nov. 
1841. In 1844 he was elected as a member 
of council to represent Melbourne, but on its 
being indicated to him that bis vote as govern- 
ment officer was required by the government, 
he resimed his seat. 

The dangers attendant on the nayigation 
of the Torres Straits made it appear very 
desirable to open an overland route to the 
gulf of Oa^ntaria, especially with the view 
of ffioilitating the trade in horses with India. 
Mitchell's fourth expedition was undertaken 
with the object of ascertaining if a practical 
road could be found. He left^dn^ in No- 
vember 1845, accompanied by hf. B. Kennedy 
as second in command, and by W. Stephen- 
son as naturalist. He first ascended the 
valley of the Narran, a river which had quite 
recently been discovered by his own son ; 
then, entering quite unknown land, he traced 
the Maranoa up to dose to its source, and 
thence struck across more difficult country to 
the head waters of the Belyando. After tracing 
this river forsometwo hundred miles towards 
the sea, and after coming to the conclusion 
that it must join the Suttor river of Leich- 
hardt [q^y.]* he retraced his steps to the Bel- 
yando. Hence he struck out agam in anorth- 
westerW direction, and diaooymed theaouxcea 
of the Baiooo. He fislt certain— but in this 
he waa in error— that this must be the gntX 
river flowing into the gulf of Carpentaria, 
along the bankaofwhidi the graat load to the 


north would be found. He traced the Barcoo 
to within a few miles of the point where it 
turns in a south-westerly direction, and he 
thus found nothing to shaxe the confidence of 
his beliefl This was his furthest point, and 
he returned to civilisation in January 1847, 
after an absence of over a year. 

Despite Mitchell's mistaken supposition, 
this last journey only served to confirm his 
high reputation as an explorer. On all his 
expeditions, which made great additions to 
Australian botany, he was accompanied by 
a comparatively large number of followers 
(twenty-nine men on the last occasion), and 
all the details were carefully thought out 
beforehand. The raids and file of his ex- 
peditions always consisted of convicts, who 
almost invariably did good service in the 
hope of a free pardon as a reward ; but that 
such men should have been led for so many 
months without any serious disturbance must 
be attributed to the personal qualities of their 
chief. A man of great personal courage, he 
had a somewhat imperious manner and 
temper, and spoke out so fearlessly that he 
maae many enemies. He was evidently im- 
pressed with a strong sense of justice towards 
the natives and hated cruelty to animals. In 
1861 he was sent to report on the Bathurst 
goldfields. He again visited England in 
i858, and patented a new screw-propeller 
for steam-vessels called the ^Boomerang,’ 
respecting which he published a lecture 
delivered at the United Institution. He 
died at his house, Garthona, Darling Point, 
6 Oct. 1855. The cause of his death was va- 
riously attributed to worry concerning an in- 
quiry that was being held on the department 
under his charge, or to exposure while on his 
last expedition. He married in 1818 a daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-colonel Blunt. His son 
Roderick (1824-1852) was ei^ged in sur- 
veying to the north of New England (New 
South Wales), and was appointed to the 
command of the expedition in search of 
Lebhhardt, but was drowned on the pas- 
sage from Newcastle. 

Mitchell, a fellow of the Royal and Geo- 
graphical ^cieties, was a man of much li- 
terary culture. He published a technical 
work, ^ Outlines of a System for Geographical 
and Military Piuposra,’ 1827, besides two 
volumes recounting his explorations, which, 
though soouiate and painstaking, somewhat 
reflect the monotonous char^^ of the 
oonnti 7 and of to methods of travd de- 
soribed. TheirtitiMrsns ^ThzeeExp^tions 
into the Interior of Eastern Australia, with 
Description of to noently explored Region 
of Australia Felix, andof toprasentOohmy 
of New South Wales,' Londoui 1889 ; ' Jour- 
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nal of an Expedition into Tropical Australia 
in search of a Route from Sydney to the gulf 
of Carpentaria/ London, 1848. Other of 
Mitchell’s published works were : 1. 'Notes 
on the Cultivation of the Vine and the Olive 
and on the Method of Making Oil and Wine 
in the Southern parts of Europe/ 4to, Sydney, 
1849. 2. 'A Trigonometrical Survey of Port 
Jackson.’ 8. 'Australian Geography, with the 
Shores of the Pacific and those of the Indian 
Ocean/ Sydney, 1850. 4. 'The Lusiad of 
Camoens closely translated,’ London, 1854; 
written in a small clipper during his last 
voyage to England round Cape Horn. 

[Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Tol. vii. 1837 ; Annual Register, 1855 ; Mit- 
cheirs Works ; Gent. Mag. 1856,i. 301 ; Heaton's 
Australian Diet, of Dates.] L. D. 

•MITCHELL, Sib WILLIAM (1811- 
1878), maritime writer, son of John Mitchell 
of Modbury in Devon, was bom at Modbury 
in 1811. At an early age he came to Lon- 
don as a journalist, was for some time on 
the 'True Sun/ and from 1836 was chief 
proprietor and editor of the ' Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette,’ a daily paper which he 
established, and which at once took the high 
position it has since maintained. In 1^0 
he began to urge the importance, and indeed 
the necessity, of compulsory examinations 
for officers of merchant ships; and it was 
mainly in consequence of his action that the 
Mercantile Marme Act of 1850 was passed 
(18 & 14 Viet. cap. 93). In 1857 he was 
called on to advise with the registrar-gene- 
ral of seamen in the preparation of the 
measure for the royal navu reserve, which 
eventually took form in the act of 1869 ' for 
the Establishment of a Reserve Volunteer 
Force of Seamen, and for the Government 
of the same ’ (22 & 23 Viet. cap. 40). ^ He 
succeeded in mtroducing an international 
code of signals, which was gradually adopted 
by every maritime country, and in establish- 
ing signal stations for reporting the move- 
ments of all ships using the international 
code. In reward for his public services he 
was knighted in 1867, and in 1869 was 
nominate by the king of Sweden a kni^t 
commander of the oraer of St. Olaf He 
edited ' A Review of the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, being a Series of Leading Articles • • • 
from the "Shipping and Mercantile Gi^ 
zette,” ' 1809, 8vo, and ' Maritime Notes and 
Queries, a Record of Shippiim Law and 
Usage/ 1878-6, 4to. He diea at Strode, 
near Ivybridge, Devonshire, on 1 May 1878. 
He married m 1885 Caroline, eldest daugh- 
ter of Richard Andrews of Modbury. 

[Men at the Reign ; Tmie% 4 May 1878.1 


MITCHELL, Sib WILLIAM HENRV 
FANOOURT (1811-1884), Australian poli- 
tician, bom in England in 1811, was son of 
Georm Berkley Mitchell, vicar of St. Mary’s 
from 1818, and of All Saints’ from 1820. both 
parishes of the town of Leicester. At an 
early age William was sent out to Tasmania, 
where on 2 April 1838 he was appointed writer 
in the colomal secretaiy’s office, becoming on 
1 Aug. 1889 assistant colonial secretary. In 
1840 he went over to Port Phillip district 
(afterwards Victoria), and entered on an 
active squatter’s life near Kyneton and Mount 
Macedon. On 1 Jan. 1853, when the disco- 
very of gold in Port Phillip threw the whole 
district mto disorder, he was specially invited 
by the lieutenant-governor to take the su- 
preme command of the police. In this ca- 
pacity, receiving almost unlimited powers, he 
reorganised the force on a nev basis, restored 
order in the gold districts, and stamped out 
bush-ranging. In 1855 private affairs took 
him back to England. 

On his return to Victoria in September 
1856 he was elected to the legislative council 
as one of the five original members for the 
North-Western Province, and joined the 
Haines ministry — ^the first under responsible 
government — representing it for six months 
m the upper chamber without portfolio. In 
Haines’s next administration he was post- 
master-general from April 1857 to March 
1858, and is credited with a complete reform 
of the post-office. In 1868 he was defeated 
at the polls and was out of parliament for a 
short time, but in 1860 he was again elected to 
the council for the North-Western Province, 
and in December 1861 became commissioner 
of railways in O’Shanassy’s administration, 
which lasted till June 1863. Throughout 
the sessions of 1866-8 he devoted special 
attention to the bill respecting the constitu- 
tion of the legislative council, which became 
law September 1868. In 1869 he was elected 
chairman of committees in the legislative 
council, and in 1870 the president of tne coun- 
ciL In this capacity he served till his death, 
through a penod of considerable anxiety, 
leading the opposition of the council to the 
assemblv in the disputes with the govern- 
ment of Sb James McCullodi [q. v!j as to 
the protective tariff and the Doriing grant, 
and again respecting parent of members. 
As president he distinguished himself by the 
vigour of his ruling. 

In 1876 Mitchell was knighted. luring his 
lost years he used crutches. He died at his 
residence, Barfold, near Kyneton, on 24 Nov. 
1884. The house of assembly as wall as the 
council adjourned as a mark of ra w e t t he 
first time tnat it had ever adjoumeam oonse- 
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quence of the death of a member of the other 
chamber. 

He was at the time of his death a larra 
landed proprietor near Kyneton and the 
chairman of R. Qoldsborough & Co. 

[Melbourne Argus, 25 Not. 1884 ; Mennell’s 
Diet. Austral. Biog.; Victorian Parliamentary 
Debates.! 0. A. H. 

MITFORD, JOHN (1782-1881), miscel- 
laneous writer, was bom at Newton Red 
House and baptised in the parish church of 
Mitford, on 22 Jan. 1782. He was a member 
of the elder branch of the family of Mitford 
of Mitford Castle in Northumberland, was 
third cousin of the Rev. John Mitford [q. y.], 
and second cousin three times removed of 
WUliam Mitford [q. v.] and of John Free- 
man-Mitford, lord Redesdale ^q. v.] In April 
1796, by Lord Redesdale's interest, he en- 
tered the navy as midshipman of the Victory, 
in which he went out to the Mediterranean, 
and was present in the battle off Toulon on 
13 July 1795. In the following year he 
was moved into the Zealous with Captain 
(afterwards Sir Samuel) Hood [q. v.], and in 
her was present in the disastrous attack on 
Santa Cruz in July 1797, and at the battle 
of the Nile 1-2 Aug. 1798, where, according 
to his own statement, he was sent in a four- 
oared boat from the Zealous to the Vanguard, | 
and from the Vanguard to the Leander, then 
engaged with the Tonnant. The latter, he 
says, presently struck to the Leander, when 
he was sent back with the news to the ad- 
miral. The story affords a measure of Mit- 
ford’s credibiliW : the Tonnant did not sur- 
render till the forenoon of 3 Aug. ; she sur- 
rendered to the Theseus, and, as it was broad 
daylight and no other fighting was going on. 
it ooi3d not be necessary to report it on board 
t^ flagship bv a casuu boat from another 
ship. Mitford was afterwards with Hood 
in the Oourageux. According to his own 
account, after drinking freely on Christmas 
day 1800, he insultea his captain and left 
the service, that is to say, deserted ; but as 
he was with Hood in 1801 in the Venerable 
the desertion may have been only imagined. 
From 1804 to 1806 he commands a revenue 
cutter on the coast of Ireland, and from 1809 
to 1811 was acting master of the Philomel 
hrm in the Mediterranean. 

Mitford states that he received a latter 
from his wifo in September 1811 while at 
Port Mahon, acquainting him with an offer 
made by Yisoountess Perceval, a connection 
of Lady Redesdale, to seoure 1^ alumtive 
appointment in theeii^servioe. Accordingly, 
wugh not without difficulty, he obtained his 
transfer to the Canopus for a passage to Eng- 


land. But Lady Perceval’s promises proved 
delusive. She received him on a footing of 
intimacy, but merely employed him to write 
in the * Star,’ edited by John Mayne, or the 
'News,’ edited by T. A. Phipps, articles in sup- 
port of the Princess of Wales, to whose cause 
she was enthusiastically devoted. While thus 
employed, Mitford’s brain gave way, and he 
was removed to Mr. Warburton’s private 
lunatic asylum at Whitmore House, Hoxton. 
Warburton, calling on Phipps on 8 April 
1813, ' stated, in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, that Mitford had been under confine- 
ment at his house from May 1812 to March 
1813’ {Tht Important Trials &c.,p. 121). In 
March he was liberated at the desire of Lady 
Perceval, but afterwards, finding that her 
writings in the papers were likely to get l)er 
into serious trouble, she induced Mitford 
and his wife to destroy her letters to him, 
and then brought an action against him for 
having falsely sworn that the articles were 
W her. The case was tried before Lord 
^enborough on 24 Feb. 1814, when Phipps 
produced some of Lady Perceval’s letters 
which had not been destroyed. The evi- 
dence was conclusive against her, and Mit- 
ford was acquitted. 

At the same time Mitford was discharged 
from the navy as insane, and he took to 
journalism and strong drink. His wife and 
family were provided for by Lord Redesdale, 
but he refused all assistance for himself, and 
Mnk to the lowest depths of poverty. He 
is said to have edited the 'Scourge, or 
Monthly Expositor of Imposture and Folly,’ 
which, after running for five years, died in 
December 1816 ; but though he contributed 
to the last four volumes, it does not appear 
that he was the editor. After this he wrote 
'The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy, a Poem in four Cantos,’ 1st edit., 

S ublished under the pseudonym of Alfred 
turton, 1818, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1819. ^e 
publisher who employed him found that the 
only way to make him work was to keep 
him without money. He therefore limited 
him to a shilling a day, which Mitford ex- 
pended on two pennyworth of bread and 
cheese and an omon, and the biJance on gin. 
With this, and his day's supply of paper 
and ink, he rraaired to an ola gravel-pit in 
BattersM Fiel^ and there wrote and slept 
till it was time to take in his work and get 
his next shillii^. For forty-three days he is 
said to have lived in this manner, and, the 
weather continuing flne, without hsing oon- 
acaoQS of discomfit llie poem is in oeto- 
syllabic verse, reeled off witii the most oare- 
leas ease, but the lines scan, the rhymes are 
good, and the ' yams ’ such as mij^t have 
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been heard day in the midshipman’s 
berth. ^The Poems of a British Sailor/ 
1818, 8to, if more reputable is more stupid : 
It consists of occasional verses written during 
his life at sea. 

His other literary work was anonymous. 
‘He. is said to have written * a libellous life 
of Sir John Sylvester/ recorder of the city 
of London ; to have edited * The Bon Ton 
Maguine/ and to have been kept the while 
by his publisher in a cellar, with a candle, a 
bottle of gin, and a rag of old carpet for a 
coverlet. In 1827 he contributed a memoir 
of William Mitford the historian to the 
‘Literary Gazette’ (p. 187), which called 
forth a remonstrance from the family, con- 
tradicting every detailed statement (p. 220), 
and an apologetic note from the emtor to 
the effect that the writer had represented 
himself as a namesake and near relative of 
the deceased, and ‘ we could not be aware 
that he was imposing on us for his w^es.* 
But Mitford had lost the power of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood. Ragged and 
filthy in his ^rson, he was no doubt the 
John Mitford described by Captain Brent on 
as ‘ lodging over a coal-shed in some obscure 
street near Leicester Square ’ (Nicola, Des- 
patche^ and Letters of Lord Nelson^ iii. 62^. 
All attempts made % his friends to reclaim 
him failed. He was editing a paper called 
the ^ Quizzical Gazette ’ at the time of his 
death, which took place in St. Giles’s work- 
house on 24 Dec. 1831. He was buried in 
the graveyard of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. 
He had married in 1808 Emily, daughter 
of Charles Street of DuUintabor, N.B., and 
left issue. 

[Gent. Mag. 1831, pt. ii. p. 647 ; Sketches of 
Obscure Poets, with Specimens of their Writings, 
1838, p. 91 ; Quizzical Gazette, No. 20; Scourge, 
voL vii. freq. ; A Description of the Grimes and 
Horrors in the Interior of Warborton’s Private 
Madhouse at Hozton, by John Mitford; The 
Important Trial of John Mitford, Eeq., on the 
Prosecution of Lady Viscountess Perceval for 
Perjury; Poetess Peerage, s.n. ‘Redeadale;’ 
private information.] J. E. L 

HTTFORD, JOHN (1781-1869), miscel- 
laneous writer, descends from the Blitfords 
of Mitford Castle, Northumberland, and 
nearly related to John Freeman Mitford, 
lord Itedesdale [q* ▼•]• patronised him, 
and to Wmiam Mitfoiri [q. y.], the historian 
of Greece, was bom at Mchimond, Surrey, 
on 18 Aug. 1781. He was the elder son of 
John Mitmid (dL 18 May 1S06), commander 
of a vessel engaged in the Cmna trade of 
t^ East India Oompany,by his second wife, 
Mary, eldest daughter of J. Allen of Clifrmi, 
Drist^ Early m life he went to school at 


Richmond, and for a time he was at Ton- 
bridge grammar school, under Vicesimus 
Knox [q. v.l, but most of his younger days 
were passed in the diocese of Winchester, 
where the Rev. John Baynes of Exton, near 
Droxford, Hampshire, was his friend a^id 
tutor. After a brief experience as clerk in 
the army pay office, he on 6 March 1801 ma- 
triculated at Oriel College, Oxford, under the 
tutorship of Copleston, with Reginald Heber 
as his 'intimate associate,’ and graduated 
B. A. on 17 Dec. 1804. When Heber won the 
English verse prize with his poem of ' Pales- 
tine/ his most prominent competitor was 
Mitford. In the autumn of 1809 he was or- 
dained in the English chuTQh, beiim licensed 
to the curacy of ICelsale t& Suffo&, but he 
had little aptitude for derieal work. Charles 
Lamb speaks of him as 'h pleasant layman 
spoiled,^ and Mrs. Houstoun in graver terms 
condemns some of his errors in conduct. 
Within three months he obtained through 
Lord Redesdale’s interest the vicarage of 
Benhall, near Saxmundham, Suffolk, to which 
he was instituted on 17 Feb. 1810, and in 
August 1816 he became domestic chaplain 
to that mr. In the same month he was 
appointed to the rectory of Weston St. Mary, 
and a few years later ne was nominated to 
the rectory of Stratford St. Andrew, both in 
Suffolk, and then in crown patronage. The 
whole of these Uvings were united, during 
his incumbency, in 1824, when he was reinstf 
tuted, and he retained them all until his death. 
At Benhall he built a handsome parsonage, 
consolidated the glebe, and gratified his love 
of shrubs and books by planting ' a great va- 
riety of ornamental and foreign trees,’ and by 
forming an extensive libraiy, mainly of Eng- 
lish poetry. Lamb, in a letter to Bernard 
Barton, writes ; ' Your description of Mr. Mit- 
ford’s place makes me long for a pippin, some 
caraways, and a oi» of sjuik in nis orchard, 
when the sweets oi the night come in.’ The 
care of his livings did not hinder him from 
renting for many years permanent lodgings 
in Sloane Street, London, where he enjoys 
'the most perfect intimacy with Samuel 
Rogers for more than twenty years.’ In 
or&r to indulge his love of paintings and 
landscape gardening he travelled all over 
England and in SMreh of the pictun^ue 
he explored the scenery on all the chief rivers 
of Europe. 

In ISte he began to contribute to the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine’ a series of articles 
on the old English poets and on sacred poetry, 
paying partimilar attention to the works of 
fenidentius. During that year William 
PkHua^ [q. t.], the puhUsher, pmehtsed a 
idiare in the magazine, and a new i — ’ 
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Started in January 1884, when Mitford be- 
came editor. For seventeen years Mitford’s 
oontributions never failed for a s^le month, 
and he edited the magazine * assiduously and 
successMly ’ until the close of 1850. During 
these years, the fjalmy years of that periodi- 
cal, he varied this drudgery with the com- 
position of numerous poems signed J. M. 
His communications after 1860 were few. 
One of the last of his articles was a letter 
respecting Samuel Rogers, in the volume for 
1866, pt. 1 . pp. 147-8. 

After a long life spent in his favourite 
pursuits Mitford was afilicted by a slight 
attack of paralysis, fell down in a London 
street, and ne^er recovered from the shock. 
For some time he was imprisoned in his rooms 
in Sloane Street, but at last he was removed 
to his living, and died at Benhall vicarage 
on 27 April 1869, being buried at Stratford 
St. Andrew. He married at St. George's, 
Elanover Square, London, on 21 Oct. 1814, 
Ai^sta, second daughter of Edward Boodle, 
of Brook Street, Grosvenor Souare, London, 
who died at her son's house. Weston Lodge, 
Hampstead, on 26 Dec. I 806 , aged 92, and 
was buried at Hampstead cemetery on 29 Dec. 
The marriage was not attended with hc^i- 
ness. Their only child, Robert Henry Imt- 
ford, was bom on 24 July 1816, and mar- 
ried at Wellow, Somerset, on 12 Aug. 1847, 
Anne, youngest daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel William Henry Wilby, their eldest 
son being Robert Sidney Mitford of the home 
office. 

Mitford is praised by Mrs. Houstoun for his 
* brilliant conversation, totally unmarred by 
any desire to shine.’ He was an indefatigable 
student of the Greek and Roman classics, 
and was well acquainted with the principal 
French, German, and Italian authors, in 
English literature he was deeply read, and 
he was an ardent lover of painting, especially 
of the works of the Italian school. Country 
life had many charms for him, and his 
knowledge of the ways of birds and the 
shapes of trees is evidenced in many of his 
writings. 

As early in his life as 1811 Mitford con- 
templated an edition of Gray's ‘Works ’ (cf. 
SouTHET, Letters^ ed. Warter, ii. 244). In 
1814 he Mited the first accurate edition of 
‘The Poems of Thomas Gray, with Critical 
Notos, a Life of the Author, and an Essay 
on his Poetiy,' and in 1816 he embodied this 
matter in two quarto volumes of ‘The Works 
of Thomas Gray/ which contained very large 
additions to the published letters of the poet, 
and for which &e pabUahar paid him the 
sum of 600^. Mubh of his work reappeared 
in the Aldine edition of Gray’s ‘ Works,’ in 


5 vols. f 2 vols. in 1886, 2 vols. in 1886, 1 vol. 
in 1848). The last volume, however, con- 
sisted mainly of the poet's corremondence 
with the Rev. Norton Nicholls, and this was 
also issued in a separate volume, with a dis- 
tinct title-page. The first volume of this 
edition, comprising the poems, was reprinted 
in 1868, and reissued at Boston in 1867, and 
in the reprint of the Aldine Poets in 1866. 
The Eton edition in 1847 of the poems con- 
tained ‘An Original Life of Gray’ by Mit- 
ford, which was inserted in the subsequent 
impressions of 1862 and 1868. In 1868 he 
edited the ‘Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason, with some Letters addressed by Gray 
to the Rev. James Brown, D.D.,’ and some 
pages of ‘Additional Notes thereto' were 
printed in 1865. Many of Mitford’s comment^ 
are reproduced in Mr. Gosse's edition of Gray, 
while from his manuscripts at the British 
Museum, which were intended ‘ to supple- 
ment his long labours ' on his favourite writer, 
is drawn much of the information inTovey's 
‘ Gray and his Friends.’ 

When Pickering set on foot the Aldine 
edition of the British poets he enlisted the 
services of Mitford. For it he edited, with 
memoirs, in addition to the poems of Gray, 
those of Cowper, 1 830, 8 vols. (memoir written 
by John Bruce in 1865 edit.) ; Goldsmith, 
1831 ; Milton, 1832, 8 vols., with sonnet to 
Charles Sumner, bishop of Winchester ; Dxy- 
den, 1882-8, 6 vols. ^fe rewritten by the 
Rev. Richard Hooper in the 1865 and 1866 
editions); Parnell. 1883 and 1866 (with 
epistle in verse to Alexander Dyce) ; Swift, 
1888-4, 8 vols., and 1866; xoung, 1834, 
2 vols. (with sonnet), 1858 and 1866; Prior, 
1835, 2 vols., 1366; Butler, 1886, 2 vols. 
(with verses to W. L. Bowles), 1866 ; Fal- 
coner, 1886, 1866 (with sonnet); Spenser, 
1839, 6 vols. (with four sonnets, re-edited by 
J. P. Collier m 1866). The text and lives 
by Mitford in the original Aldine edition 
were reprinted at Boston, United States, in 
1854-6, and his notes to ‘ Milton’s Poems' 
were reprinted, after considerable correction, 
in an eaition of the ‘Poetical Works of Mil- 
ton and Marvell/ Boston, in 1878. In 1861 
he edited ‘ The Works of Milton in Verse 
and Prose,’ 8 vols., and wrote for it a memoir, 
expanded from that in the 1832 edition of the 

Among Mitford's othop works were: 
1. ‘ Agnes, the Indian Ckplive/ a poem, in 
four cantos. With othstf'fo^ms, 181 1. 2. ‘ A 
Letter to Ridiard Hebimi Mr. Weber’s late 
editioii of Ford's DramMo Works/ 1812, a 
severe critioism. TheSper to J. P. Kemble 
(1811) on the same iqMM, which is ei^ hr 
Halkett and Laing to have been 
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< written chiefly by Mitford/ it atc^ed in 
the British Museum Catalogue to G. D. Whit- 
tington of Cambrige. 8. * Sacred Specimens 
sdected from the Early English PoetS| with 
Prefatory Remarks/ 1827. Charles Lamb 
• called this a * thankful addition ’ to his shelves, 
but remtted the errors in printing. 4 ‘ Poe- 
mata Latine partim reddita portim scripts 
a y. Bourne/ 1840 ; with liie 1^ Mitford. 

5. * Correspondence of Horace Wiupole and 
Roy. W. Masom’ ed., with notes, by Mitford, 
1861, 2 Yols. This, like all Mitford’s works, 
shows much knowledge of the last century, 
but great laxity of supervision. Some of ms 
annotations are reproduced by Peter Cun- 
ningham in his edition of Walpole’s * Letters.* 

6. * Lines suggested by a fatal Shipwreck near 
Aldborough, 8 Nov. 1856,’ n.p. 1866, 12mo ; 
2nd edit., Woodbridge, 1866. 7. * Cursory 
Notes on various Passages in the Text of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, os edited by Rev. 
Alexander Dyce/ 1856; complimentary to 
Dyce. 8. ^Miscellaneous Poems/ 1868; a selec- 
tion from his furtive pieces. At the end was 
announced a volume, hitherto unpublished, 
of ' Passages of Scripture, illustrated by Spe- 
cimens from the Works of the Old Masters 
of Painting.’ Raw’s * Pocket-hook ’ for 1830 
and later years contained poems by him ; his 
impromptu lines * On the Aldine ^chor/ 
printed in the * Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1886, pt. i. p. (^1, and in * Notes and Queries/ 
8rd ser. x. 827, and 6th ser. xii. 44, were struck 
off for separate circulation. Further poems 
of his composition are inserted in the last 
periodical, Srd ser. ix. 68, in Mrs. Houstoun’s 
'A Woman’s Memories’ and her * Sylvanus 
Redivivus,’ and in Glyde’s *New Suffolk 
Gfarland,’ 1866, p. 876, and some * Remarks 
by him on the Mustard Tree of Scripture’ 
are at the Dyce Library, South Kensington 
Museum. 

Mitford’s collections were dispersed after 
his death by Sotheby &; Wilkinson. His flne 
art collection of silver Gfreek coins, cameos, 
and miniatures was sold on 80 June 1859, 
the engravings and drawings on 28 July 1869 
and two following days, his Greek and Latin 
dassics on 17 1^. 1869 and six following 
days. This sale produced 1,029/. 19s. The 
library of English history, plays, andpoe^ 
was8oldon24Aprill860andelmmfo]lowing 
days, producing 2,990/L 2s. ; and his manu- 
seripto on 9 July 1860, prancing 8171. 8s. 
The mannseripta oontain^ three volumes of 
autograph Isttera, papm relating to Gray, 
his own reoolleclaons in fifty-five volumes, 
the oorreipondenoe of Toup. Many of the 
books, with his notes, are now in the lifaranes 
of the Bev. Alexander Dyoa and John Fop- 
ater aft the South Kimsington Mueeuin, or 


in the library of the British Museum. His 
commonplac^books aieAddit. MSS. 82659- 
82675 at the British Museum, a^d from 
them were printed ^Some Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington’ (Temple Barf 
April 1888, pp. 607-13). Mitford was m 
early life a great cricketer, and from the 
conversation of William Fennex, a cricket 
veteran whom he simported by charitable 
work in his garden at B^all, he wrote many 
newspaper articles and compiled a manu- 
script volum^ which he gave to the Rev. 
Jf^es Pycroft in 1836, and on it Fycroft 
laid the structure of his work on the * Goncket 
Field/ 1861 (Ptoboft, Oaford Memories, ii. 
120-1). On his letters was based a volume 
of ' Sylvanus Redivivus (the Rev. John Mit- 
ford). With a short Memoir of Edward Jesse. 
By M. Houstoun,’ 1889,^ reissued in 1891, 
with new title-page and slip of errata as 
' Letters and Reminiscences of the Rev. Jolua 
Mitford. With a Sketmi of Edward Jesse. 
By C. M.’ He wrote many letters to Bernard 
Barton (one of which is printed in * Selections 
from JPoems and Letters of Bartom’ 1849, 
p.xxiii, and in * Poems and Letters of Barter' 
1868, p. xxiv), and Charles Lamb frequently 
refers tO him in his correspondence with 
Barton (id. pp. 126-39, and Lamb, Xs/rsrs.ed. 
Aingev, ii. possixn). Many of his letters after- 
wards passed to Edward FitzGerald who ooib* 
lected and bound together Mitford’s papers 
in the * Gentleman’s Magazine ; ’ the volume 
is now the property of Dr. W. Aldis Wright. 

A letter from him on his notice of the early 
works of Mary Russell Mitford [q. v.l in the 
* Quarter^ Review/ which was much muti- 
lated by Gifford, is in ' Friendships of Miss 
Mitford/ i. 63-4, and a communication on an 
ancient garden at Chelsea is in L’Estrange’s 
’ Village of Palaces/ ii. 288-91. He recom- 
mended to J. B. Nichols the publicatioh of 
'Bishop Pext^sCorrespondence/ which forms 
the staple of the seventh and eighth volumes 
of the 'Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Centui^;’ the seventh 
volume was dedicated to him. 

[Gant Mag. 1847 pt. iL p. 684, 1869 pt i. 
p. 668, pt it pp. 84-6, 206; Fostst^s Alumni 
Oxon.; Foster’s Index Eodedastleiis: Foster’s 
Peerage, sab 'Redesdale;* Mrs. Hbnstonn’s 
Woman’s Memoriee, L 138-6, 176-304; Mrs. 
RoustooB’s SyWanus Redivivus; infonnation 
from Dr. W. Aldis Wright and Mr. R.H. Hit* 
ford ; Mitfoid’s Works, passim.) W. P. 0. 

MlTFORl), JOHN FREEliAN-, first 
Babom Rbdbbbau (1748-1880)2yoiiiiger scya 
of John Mitibrd of Newton Honae^ Kent, , 
and Exbnry, Hampahi ie, by his wifli FhlUh 
delphia, daughter of William Bevelejr of 
Newby Wiak% Yorkxhiini was bon k Ai 
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Williatt b. t/] ftt CSleamy under the ReT. 
WiUiAm Qilpin [q* ▼•] A.t an early age 
he entered the Six GlerW office, but aft^ 
^verda determined to be a barrister, and in 
1772 was admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple. He was called to the bar on 0 May 
1777, and in 1780 pubUshed * A Treatise 
on the Pleadiw in Suits in the Oouzt of 
Ohancery by Siiglidi Bill,’ London, 8to. 
anon. Lord Eldon subsequently characterisea 
this treatise as ’ a wonderful efibrt to collect 
what is to be deduced from authorities speak- 
ing BO little what is dear’ (Pre&oe to the 
fifth edition by J. W. Smith, 1847), while Sir 
Thomas Plumer dedared that it reduced 'the 
whole subject to a system with such uni- 
TersaUy acknowledged learning, acourMsy, 
and di^mination, as to have bc^ ever since 
received by the whole TOofession as an autho- 
ritative standard and ^de’ (Jacob and 
Walkeil RBporUf ii. 161-2). Owing to the 
success of his book fwhich has passed through 
several English ana American editions), Mit- 
ford rapidly acouired a large practice at the 
chancery bar. Throimh the influence of his 
cousin, the Duke of mrthumberland, he was 
returned to parliament for the borough of 
Beeralston, iJevondiire, in December 1788, 
and in July 1789 became aking’s counsel, and 
was appointed a Welsh judge. In 1791 he in- 
troduced a biU for 'the relief of persons call- 
ing themsdves protesting dissenting Catho- 
lics, under certain conditions and restrictions* 
{ParL HwS. zxviiL 1262-4, 136^), which 
after some amendment was passed through 
both houses and became law (31 G^. Ill, 
c. 82). Mitford, however, opposed Fox’s 
motion for the repeal of the penal statutes 
respecting rdigious opinions in the following 
year (0. xxix. 1S98Y In January 1793 he 
supported the Alien Bill in a worous speech 
(ih, XXX, 217-19), and on 18 1%b. following 
he was appoints solicitor-general in the 
place of Sir John Scott (anerwa^ Lord 
Sldon), receiving the honour of knighthood 
two davs after^wB. As couns^ for the 
cr ow n , Mitford took part in the mosecutions 
of Daniel Isaac Eaton, Thomas Hsrdy. John 
Home Tooke. William Stone, Robmrt Thomas 
Oroasfield, John Beeves, and James O’Coigley 
(see Howbza, 8taU Triofr, vols. xxii, xxiv- 
xxvii.) He succeeded Scott as attom^-gene- 
ralon 17 July 1799, and, resigning his seat at 
Beeralston, was returned for the borough of 
East Looe, OomwalL On 11 Feb. 1801, after 
a futile attempt at oppoeition on the wt ctf 
Sheridan, he wasaLecM speaker of theHouse 
of Commons in thepkoe of Addiimton (JML 
JTwt. XXXV. 948-66), and was admitted to the 


prii^ council on the 18th of the same month. 
On Lord dare’s death Mitford was moSnted 
lord chancellor of Ireland (9 Feb. 1^), and 
was created a peer of the United Eiimom, 
with the title of Baron Bedesdale of Kedes- 
dale in the coui^ of Northumberland, on 
16 Feb. 1^. ELe was sworn a membw of 
the Irish priw council on 9 March, and took 
his seat m the Irish court of chimoeiy for 
the first time on 6 May 1802. Though his 
conduct on the bench was beyond suspicion, 
Bedesdale was unpopular with the majority 
of the Irish people, owing to his bitter op- 
position to catholic emancipation and hu 
openlv expressed distrust of the catholic 
priestnood. His letters to the Earl of Fingal, 
m which he wantonly attacked the Roman 
catholics, were severely criticised in the House 
of Commons by Canning and Fox (Par/.' 
Debateg, 1st ser. i. 76Q-2, 787-8). In May 
1804 Oobbett was convicted of libellingBedes- 
dale and Hardwicke (the lord-lieutenant) in 
certain letters on the afiairs of Ireland, signed 
' Invema.’ which appeared in the ' Political 
Register.’ After his conviction it was dis- 
covered that the letters had been written by 
Robert Johnson, one of the Justices of the 
common pleas in Ireland, who was tried at 
bar in the king’s bench at Westminster on 
23 Nov. 1805, and found guilty. Bedesdale 
made an elaborate speech against Lord Gfren- 
ville’s motion for a committee on the Roman 
catholic petition on 10 May 1806, and de- 
daied that the abolition of the Roman catholic 
'hierarchy was in his opinion the first step 
to that conciliation whim he believed could 
alone produce peace to Ireland’ (»5. iv. 1061- 
1082). At the begm^^g of 1806 he in- 
volve himself in an imudicious controversy 
with Valentine, lord Gfoncunr, who was de- 
sirous of bmng placed xmn the coxnmission 
of the peace personal AcoUectioru qfLord 
Chnoiary^ 18^, pp. 221-80). On the forma- 
tion of the ministry of All the Talents, Redes- 
dale was promptly dismissed from the chan- 
oelloiahip, and took leave of the Irish bar on 
4 Maidli 1806. He aco^ted a seat at the 
board of trade and foreign plantations on 
80 March 1808, but refri^ m ofibr of his 
^d office in Ireland, which his brother-in- 
law, Poioeval, is said to have made to him on 
becking premier. He took an active part 
in the parliamentary debates and in the hear- 
ing of wpeals and peerage claims* He in- 
troduced the biU mr thp creation of the 
office of the vioe-ohsiiipiQxff for England 
(63 Geo. m, 0. 24), iiljL in BpUe of the 
opposition of Eldon andSblenboiDugh, his 
bula for the relief ofmSilvent debtom (68 
Geo. m, a 102, voiM Geo. m, o. 28) 
passed into law (see ParL Ikbaimt 1st sen 
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xiir* 182; MevMifB qf Sir Samuel Eomilfyf 
1840, iii. 107-18, 118, 120-4). He 
to tiie last the repeal of the Test ana Oor- 
poration Acts and the emancipation of the 
Boman catholics, and eontiniM to support 
the restrictions on the importation of com. 
He spoke for the last time in the House of 
Lords on 21 May 1829 (ParL Dstetes, 2nd 
ser. xxi. 1607). He died at Batsford Parl^ 
near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
on 16 Jan. 1880, aged 81, and was buried in 
Batsford Church, which he had rebuilt in 
1822. 

Bedesdale was * a sallow man, with round 
face and blunt features, of a middle height, 
thickly and heavily built, and had a heavy, 
drawling, tedious manner of speech’ (Sir £. 
Bbtdoes, Autobioffraphy, i. 169). Sheil says 
tfiat he introduced a reformation in Irish 
practice by substituting * great learning, un- 
wearied diligence, and a spirit of scientific 
discussion for thefiippant apothegms and irri- 
table sdf-sufficiency of Lord Clare ’[see Fitk- 
oiBBON, John] (Sketches qf the Irish Bar, 
1864, i. 228), and Story has pronounced him 
to be ^ one or the ablest judges that ever sat in 
equity’ (Commentaries on JEqui^ Jurispru^ 
denoe, 1884, i. 14). His integrity was un- 
impeachable, his manners were stiff, and his 
sense of humour was deficient. An amusing 
anecdote of his encounter with the wits of the 
Irish bar will be found in Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton’s * Personal Sketches of his own Times,’ 
1869, i. 186-7. Redesdale married, on 6 J une 
1803, Lady Frances Perceval, seventh daugh- 
ter of John, second earl of Egraont, by whom 
he had an only son, John Thomas Fmman- 
Mitford, earl of IMeedale fq. v.], and three 
daughters, vis. Frances Elizabeth, who died at 
Batuord Park on 7 Nov. 1866, aged 62, and 
Catherine and Elizabe^both of whom died 
young. His wife died in Harley Street, Lon- 
don, on 22 Aug. 1817, a^ 48. Bedeadole 
was elected a bencher of Uie Inner Temple on 
18 Nov. 1789, and acted as treasurer of the 
society in 1796. He was elected F.S.A. on 
9 Jan. 1794, and F.R.S. on 6 March 1794. He 
succeeded l^don as chancellor of Durham, and 
was a member of the first, second, and third 
commissions on public records, also oi 
the commission cu inquiry into the mctioe 
of the court of chancery. On the aeath of 
Thomas Edwards Freeman (whose ancestor, 
Richard Freeman, held the post of lord ehan- 
oellOT of Ireland from 1707 to 1710) in Fe- 
bruary 1808, Redesdale came into the poe- 
seanonof the Batsford property, and assumed 
the additional surname of FViman by royal 
ieense of 28 Jan. 1800 (London CkueUes, 
1800, pt i. p. 181). There is an engraved 
portiwt of Bedash by G. dint, aftsT Sir 


Thomas Lawrence. Redesdale’s Irish Judg- 
ments will be found in Sdiodes and Lm^s 
^Rep^ of Cases Wood and determined in 
the High Court of OnaneeiT in Ireland,’ Ac., 
Dublin, 1806-10, 8vo, 2 vol^ His letter to 
Lord Hard wicke upon the state of the public 
records of Ireland fs printed in the appendix 
to the * First General Report from the Com^ 
missioners on Public Records’ (pp. 800-10). 
Hedrewup the 'Report from theXords’Oonb- 
mittees appointed to search the Journals oi 
the House . . . for all Matters touchung the 
Dignity of a Peer,* Ac. (ParL Papers, 1821, 
xi. 181 et seq.), and wrote ' a short account’ 
of his brother, William Mitford, which was 
prefixed to William King’s edition of the 
' History of Gfreece,’ London, 1822, 8vo. A 
number of Redesdale’s letliers are published 
in Lord Colchester’s 'Diamond Correspond- 
ence,’ 1861. 

He was also the auSior of: 1. ’Ihe 
Catholic Question. Correspondence between 
. • .Lord Redesdale. . .and. . .the Earl 
of Flngall. . .[on the appointment of the 
latter as a justioe of the peace for the county 
of MeathT from 28 Aug. to 26 Sept. 1808,’ 
Dublin, 1^4, 8vo. 2. ' Observations occa- 
sioned by a Pamphlet entitled "Objections 
to the Project of creating a Vice-dianoellor 
of England,”’ London, 1818, 8vo. 8. ' Con- 
siderations suggested by the Report made 
to his Majesty . . . respecting the Court of 
Chancery,*^ London, 18^, 8vo. 4. ' An Ad^ 
dress to the Protestants of the United Eling- 

dom . . . and to those Roman Catholics whose 
Religious Opinions do not wholly overcome 
a just regara to the free Constitution of the 
British Government,’ Ac., London, 1829,8vo. 
6. ' Nine Letters to Lord Colchester on the 
Catholic Question,’ London, 1829, 8vo. 6. ’ A 
Political View of the Roman Catholic Quse- 
tion, especially regarding the Supremacy 
usurped by the Church of Rome,’ 4^, Jjoa- 

don, 1829, 8vo. 

[OTlanagan’s LivM of the Lord Chancellors 
of Ireland, 1870, ii. 284-822; Burke’s Hist, of 
the Lord Chancellors of Irela^, 1879, pp. 181- 
192; Townsend’s Lives of Twelve Eminent 
Judges, 1846, ii. 146-90 ; Sir E BiydgM^s Auto- 
biography, 1884, i. 167-9, 260-1. 280-6, £88-9. 
898-9, 808-9, 867-80 ; Walpole’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1st edit i. 818, 609, ii. 77. 817-18. 821. 
246, 474, iii. 46. 80; Manning’s Speakers of the 
House of Comoiono, 1861, pp. 478-9; Law Mag. 
(1880), iii. 297-0; Gent Mag. 1830. pL L p. 267j 
Ann. Beg. 1 880, 478-0; Doyle’s Ofllcinl 

Baronage, 1688, iii. 108-^ » Burke’s Pesnm 
1800, pp. 1609.10; Maatas of the Beodi of Om 
Inusr Temple, 1888, p. 86; Official Bitiuni 8f 
Lista of Members ofPinrimmeiitii. iTt. 189,201, 
£02; Dietofliviiig Authors, 18t8,p.£i»; Adv^ 
wiM’Ilbt. cot; Brit MnaOst] 0.V.B.B. 
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MTCFOBDi JOHN THOMAS FREE- and its Connection witli both Sacraments,' 
MAN-, BiRL Of RaDBaPALB (1806-1886), son and in 1860 some * Observations on the Gor- 
of John Freeman-Mitford, first baron Bi^es- ham Judgment and its Consequences/ In 1868 
dale [q.vA was bom in Dublin 9 Sept. 1806. he was one of the revivers of convocation. 
He was educated at Eton and New College, He refused to sign the report of the roval 
Oxford (B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828,D.C.L. 1858). commission on the law of uvorce, of which 
On the death of his father in 18^ he succeeded he was a member, on the ground that the dis- 
as second baron, but took little part in the de- solution of the marriage tie was contraij to 
bates of the House of Lords until 1837, when Scripture, and besides vindicating his views 
he be^ to interest himself in the wording in a panmhlet entitled * The Law of Scripture 
and detail of parliamentary bills. Wei- against Divorce* (1856), offered vigorous op- 
lington recommended him to study the nri- position to the measure of the following year 
vate business of the house^ so as to qualify (t5. vol. cczlv. esp. cols. 516-16). Equally 
himself for the chairmanship of committees, outspoken was his resistance to the disesta- 
and on the resignation of the sixth Earl of blisl^nt of the Irish church, which he main- 
Shaftesbury (Crople^^-Ashley), 4 Feb. 1861, tained to be a violation of the coronation oath. 
Bedesdale was unanimousfy chosen his sue- On 17 July 1868 he moved for a cepy of the 
ceesor, with the approval of Lansdowne, oath (t&. voL oxciii. col. 1345), besides pub- 
Stenley, and Welli^on (Hansard^ drd ser. lishing two pamphlets, ' Some of the Arg'u- 
voL cxiv. cols. 47-61). This appointment he ments by which Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions 
held with ^neral credit until his death, and are supported considered’ ^1868), and ^Lord 
though assiduous in presiding when bills were Macaulay on the CoronatW Oath’ (1860). 
in committee, made nis power chiefiy felt over In 1874 appeared * Reasoning on some Foints 
private bill legislation. His shrewdneM and of Doctrine,’ and in 1876 Redesdale entered 
independence of judment enabled him to into a controversy with Oardinal Manning 
detect the artifices of attorneys and agents, in the ^ Dail^ Telegraph ’ on the subject of 
while his dictatorial manner was proverbiaL commimion m both kinds {Daily TeUgraphf 
Though he regarded all things, great and 1 Oct. — 14 Deo.) The correspondence was 
small, with a genuine conservatism, yet he republished by the * Press and St. James’s 
never allowed nis peculiar views to wm his Chronicle,’ under the title of ’ The Infallible 
decisions (Lord Granville and Lord Sa^huir Ohurchand the Holy Communion.’ Bedesdale 
in the House of Lords, 6 May 1886, t 6 . voL displayed considerable ingenuity in forcing 
ccov. cols. 865-8). Bedesdale was especially the cardinal to base his arguments on autho- 
severe on the drafting of railway bills, and in rities whose cogency he had denied, but, as 
1867 threatened to hale a contractor named might be expected from the predispositions 
Franoetothebarof the house for expressions of the dialecticians, the dispute led to no 
reflecting on him as chairman. The corre- practical result. On 8 Jan. 1877 he was on 
spondence diowed that he was acting under Deaconsfield’e recommendation created earl 
a misapprehension (Xord BsdssdaZs and of Bedesdale. On 14 June he called attention 
Now ; Corre^^mdenoe hetwem Am in the House of Lords to a manual entitled 

Lordship and Mr. France, 1867). Never- <The Priest in Absolution,’ published pri- 
theless his firm and honest mana^ment in- vately for the use of the de^ oy the Society 
creased the authority of the House of Lords of the Holy Cross, and elicits a strong con- 
in connection with private business. demnation of its doctrines from Aichbi^op 

Bedesdale was also a frequent speaker on Text {Hansard, drd ser. voL ocxxxiv. cols, 
general topics, e^. the Beform Bill of 1867, 1741-63, and DaviDBON and Bbnham, I^e 
whmi he opuqsea Earl Grey’s amendment for qf Taii, iL 171 et seq., where the authorship 
the disfranimisement of certain boroughs, on of the work is ascribed to the Bev. C. F. 
the ground that the matter was bevond the Chambers). In the same year also appeared 
properjurisdiotion of the peers, and tnatit was lus 'Apostolic Doctrine of &e Beal Presence,’ 
a nuBtaketo make the frwohiMaparfy ques- and in 1879 ' On the Doctrine of the Real 
tion (HofMordfStd ser. voLdxxxix. ool.9S0. Presence ; Correspondence between the Earl 
On the Alabama affair he maintained in 1873 of Bedesdale and the Hon. 0. L. Wood,’ a 
that the United SUtes had no claims to oom- discussion evoked by a speech of the latter 
penaation because the Southemers had re- at a meeting of the university branch of the 
entered the Union at the dose of the war Ei^liah Church Unic^ 

voL ccxi. col. 370). But his interests Bedesdale also piMiBhed ' Thoughts on 

y oUefly In xdigious topes, on which be Englidi Prosody and Translatknis from Ho- 
asaumed a pronouncedly protectant and or- race,’ and ' Further Thoughts on English 
thodox attitude. He pnhlittiedin 1849 some Prosody’ (1869), oddattempto snmsted I 7 
*BefleetionsontheDocfatuieofBageneration anaitmle in the 'Quarterly Mvasi^mexiv., 
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on * Horace and his Translators/ to formulato | 
rules of quantity for the English langua^ 
on Latin models. His last pamphlet was * The 
Earldom of Mar: a Letter to the Lord Ba- 
gister of Scotland, the Earl of Glasgow/ a 
reply to the Earl of Crawford’s criticisms on 
Glasgow’s judgment. He died unmarried 
2 May 1886, when the peerage became ex- 
tinct, but Algernon Bertram Mitford, great- 

g 'andson of William Mitford, was created 
aron Redesdale in 1902. To the end of his 
days the earl wore the old-fashioned tail-coat 
and brass buttons of the previous generation. | 
[Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Burke's I 
Peerage for 1886; Times, 3 May 1886; Annual 
Register, 1886.] L. C. S. 

MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL (1787- 
1865), novelist and dramatist, born at Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, on 16 Dec. 1787, was the 
only child of George Mitford or Midford, 
descended from an ancient Northumberland- 
shire family, and of Mary Russell, an heiress, 
the only surviving child of Dr. Richard Rus- 
seU, a richly-beneficed clergyman, who held 
the livings of Overton and Ash, both in Hamp- 
shire, for more than sixty years. George Mit- 
ford, who was ten years his wife’s junior, had 
been educated for the medical profession, and 
was a graduate of Edinburgh University. He 
was clever, selfish, unprincipled, and extra- 
vagant, with an unhappy love of speculation 
and whist. He squandered altogether in 
his life about 70,000/., and finally became 
entirely dependent on his daughters literary 
earnings. William Harness, who was Miss 
Mitford’s lifelong friend, called him * a de- 
testable old humbug,’ but his many failings 
never succeeded in alienating the affections 
of his wife and daughter. 

Mary was a very precocious child, and could 
read before she was three years old. In 1797 
she drew a prize in a lottery worth 20,000/L 
The cMld herself insisted on choosing the 
number, 2224, because its digits made up the 
sum of her age. On the strongth of it Dr.Mit- 
ford built a house at Reading. Between 1708 
and 1802 the girl was at a good school at 
22 Hans Place, London, kept bv Mrs. St. 
Quintin, a Fren^ refugee, where Lady Caro 
line Lamb [q* ▼*] had been an earlier pupiL 
and * L. E. L.’ was later educated. In 1^ 
Mary settled at home with her parents, and 
her UteraiT taste began to develops. She read 
enormously. In 1806 she master flf^-five 
volumes in thirty-one days, and in 1810 ap- 
peared her first published work, * Miscm- 
laneons Poems.’ The volume, dedicated to 
the Hon. William Herbert, is a collection of 
fugitive pieces, written at an earlier period. 
Sane were in honour of her fiM^her’s mei^ 
others reoofded kerown tastes and pursnits, 


and illustrate her love of nature and the 
country. In the spring of the same year she 
made the acquaintance of Sir William Elford 
[q. T.1, a dilettante painter, and in 1812 be- 
gan a long correspondence with him. Through 
him she came to know Haydon, who subM- 
quently painted her portrait. Meaniv^e 
we continued publishing poetry. * Christina, 
or the Maid oi the SouUi Seas,’ appeared in 
1811 ; < Blanch of Castile,’ wmch nad been 
submitted in manuscript to Coleridge, in 
1812 ; and * Poems on the Female Chancter,’ 
dedicated to the third Lord Holland, in 
1818. Her poems were severely criticised 
in the ‘ Quarterly,’ but the volume of 1810 
passed into a second edition (1811), and 
all the volumes met with much success in 
America. At this period Miss Mitford paid 
frequent visits to London, and stayed at the 
house of James Perry, editor of the * Morn- 
ing Chronicle ; ’ there she met, amoim others. 
Lord Erskine, Sir Samuel Romilly. Dr. Parr, 
Lord Brougham, and Moore. 

By March 1820 Dr. Mitford’s irregularities 
had reduced his family to the utmost poverty, 
and it was necessary for Mary to turn to 
literature for the means of livelihood. The 
household removed to Three Mile Cross, a 
village on the turnpike road between Read- 
ing and Basingstoke, and lived there in *an 
insufficient ana meanly famished labourer’s 
cottage ’ (Choblst,^ Autob,) The largest 
room was about 'eight feet square’ (Our 
Village), Miss Mitford resided there for 
more than thirty years, allowing herself only 
one luxury — a flower garden. She wrote 
much for the magazines, but soon grew con- 
vinced that her talent lay in tragedv, a view 
in which Coleridge, on reading ' Blanch of 
Castile,’ had encouraged her. Her earliest 
dramatic efforts were rejected, but Macready , 
to whom Talfourd gave her an introduction, 
accepted 'Julian/ and with the great actor 
in the title-r61e it was performed at Covent 
Garden, 16 March 1823. Acted eight times, 
it brought her 200/. Macready, in his ' Re- 
miniscences ’ (i. 278), states that the perform- 
ance made little impression, and was soon 
forgotten. Neither prologue nor epilogue 
was introduced into the performance, and 
that innovation, which soon became the rule, 
is ascribed to Miss Mitford’s influence. A 
second piece by Miss Mitford, ' Foscari/ 
wiUi Chwles Kemble as the hero, was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, 4 Nov. 1826, and 
was played fifteen times. According to her 
own statement, it was completed and pre- 
sented to Covent Ghuden Theatre helm the 
publieation in 1821 of Byron’s drama on 
the same snlgeet. The best of her plays wm 
' Bienn/ a p^ical tragedy of ment, whkdh 
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was produced at Drury Lane, 9 Oct 1828. 
Young played the hero, and St^eld painted 
the aoenecy* It was acted thirty-four times, 
and Miss Mitford received 400/. fi!om the 
theatre, besides selling eight thousand copies 
of the printed play. Its success caused a 
tem|mrary coolness between Mias Mitford 
andner friend Talfourd, who fancied that his 
‘Ion,’ which was being performed at the same 

popularity. T^e mece became^pcmular in 
America, where Miss Charlotte Cushman 
assumed the part of Claudia. Another of 
Miss Mitford’s tragedies, ‘Charles I,’ was re- 
jected by Colman oecause the lord chamber- 
lain refused it his license, but in 1884, when 
urgently in need of money. Miss Mitford 
disposed of it on liberal terms to the mana^r 
of the Victoria Theatre, on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, and beyond the lord chamber- 
lain’s jurisdiction. Miss Mitford also wrote 
‘ Mary Queen of Scots,* a scena in English 
verse, 1^1, and an opera libretto, ‘ Sadak 
and Kalascade,’ produced in 1836, and she 
contributed several dramatic scenes to the 
‘L<mdon Magazine’ and other periodicals. 
Genest (ATm/. qf the Stage^ ix. 201-2, 384-6, 
464-6) ^ds her plays meritorious, but dulL 
They met with the approval of Miss Edge- 
worth, Joanna BailUe, and Mrs. Hemans. 
After passing separately through several edi- 
tions, they were published collectively in 
1864 in two volumes, with a valuable auto- 
biographical introduction describing the in- 
fluences^ under which they were written, 
and their adventures among the theatrical 


managers. 

Happily, the pressing necessity of earning 
money led Mias Mitfora to turn, as she says 
herseu, ‘from the lofty steep of tragic poetry 
to the every-day path of villas stories.’ Her 
inimitable series of country vetches, drawn 
from her own expwiences at Three Mile Cross, 
entitled ‘Our Villas,’ began to appear in 
1819 in the ‘Lady’s Magazine,’alittle-^own 
periodical, whose sale was therein increased 
from 2M to 2i000. She had previously of- 
fered them to Thomas Campbell for the ‘Kew 
Monthly Magazine,’ but he rejected them as 
unsuited to the dimity of his pages. The 
sketches had an enormous success, and were 
collected in five volumes (1824, 1826, 1828, 
1880 and 1882). New ^tions came out 
in 16^ and many later years, while of 
numerous selections which have appeared 
sinoe 1870 that of 1898 was edited by Lady 
Richmond RitoUe, with illustrations by 


Hugh Thomson. 

The book may be said to have laid the 
fbundation of a branch of literature hitherto 
untried. The sketches resemble Dutch paint- 


ings in their fidelity of detail, and in the 
brightness and quaint humour of their style. 
Ohorley (Authors of England) calls Mitford 
the Claude of English village life. The tales 
at once made Mias Mitford famous. Charles 
Lamb declared that nothing so fresh and 
characteristic had appeared ror a long time ; 
Christopher North STOke of their ‘ genuine 
rural spirit ; ’ Mrs. Hemans was cheered by 
them in sickness ; Mrs. S. C. Hall acknow- 
ledges that they suggested her own ‘Sketches 
of Irish Character;’ Mrs. Browning called 
Miss Mitford ‘ a sort of prose Crabbe in the 
sun ; ’ while Harriet Martineau looked upon 
her as the originator of the new style of 
‘graphic description.’ Distinguished visitors 
crowded to her cottage. Passing coachmen 
and post-boys pointed out to travellers the 
localities in the village described in the book, 
and children were named after Miss Mitford’s 
village urchins and pet greyhounds. She was 
feted on her visits to the metropolis. In 1836 
Mr. Kenyon introduced her to Elizabeth 
Barrett, afterwards Mrs. Browning, and the 
acquaintance speedily ripened into friendship. 

Miss Mitford’s popularity enabled her to 
command high prices for her work. Writ- 
ing to Miss Mitford in 1832, Mrs. Trollope 
says that ‘ Whittaker (the publisher) told me 
some time ago that your name would sell 
anything.’ In 1836 Miss Mitford remarked: 
‘ It is one of the signs of the times that a perio- 
dic^ selling for three halfpence [‘Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal’] should engage so high- 
priced a writer as myself.’ But her motnei 
died on 1 Jan. 1830, and her father’s increas- 
ing extravagances kept her poor. She con- 
fessed to Miss Barrett that ‘ although want, 
actual want has not come, yet fear and anxiety 
have never been absent.’ Miss Mitford still 
wrote with energy, but the strain injured her 
stole. A novel, *Belford Regis, or Sketches 
of a Country Town,’ viz. Readmg, appeared in 
1836, and, although Mrs. Browning ranked 
it with Miss Mitrord’s best work, it plainly 
lacks the spontaneity and charm of *Our 
Village.’ A second and third edition appeared 
respectively in 1846 and 1849. In 18^ she 
received a civil list pension of 100/. a year, 
and on 11 Dec. 1842 her father died. His 
heavy liabilities were met by a public su^ 
Bcription, which left a suiplus to be added 
to tne daughter’s nairow income. ‘ I have 
not bought a bonnet, a doak, a gown, hardly 
a pair of gloves, for four years ’(10 Jan. 1842). 
In 1861 Miss Mitford removed to her last re- 
sidence, alittle oottiiie at Swallowfleld, near 
Reading, ‘jpleoed w£ere' three roads meet’ 
fPaxv). ^ough her cheerfulness and in- 
austiy were unabated, her health was broken 
by her earlier angietito,sad she was ecippled 
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with rhemnatifizn. In 1862 she published 

* Recollections of a Literary Life, or Books, 
Places, and People/ three yolumes of delight- 
ful ^ssip, much of it autohiographicaL Other 
ediuons came out in 1853, 1867, and 1869. 
Her last production, * Atherton, and other 
Tales/ published in 1864, won high praise 
from Mr. Ruskin. Her death, hastened by 
a carriage accident, took place at Swdlow- 
field on 10 Jan. 1856. On the 18th she was 
buried in the Tillage churchyard. A few 
months before her death Walter Savage Lan- 
dor addressed to her some eloquent verses in 
praise of her ' pleasant tales.’ Nor could, he 
concluded, any tell 

The country's purer charms so well 

As Mary Mitford. 

In childhood Mr. Harness remarks the 

* sedateness and gravity of her face ; ’ Miss 
Sedgwick describes her in 1839 as * truly a 
Little body. . . . She has a pale gray soul-lit 
eye, and hair as white as snow ; ’Mr. Hablot 
Browne spoke of Hhat wondeifiil wall of fore- 
head ; ’ and both Mr. Home and Miss Oush- 
man mention the wonderful animation of 
her face. Charles Kingsley asserts that * the 
glitter and depth’of her eyes gave a ^French 
or rather Ghiuic’ character to her counte- 
nance. The best portrait of her was that 
painted by Lucas m 1862, now in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. It was engpnved by 
8. Freeman. There u a drawing in crayon 
also executed by Lucas in 1862. Haydon’s 
portrait is exaggerated and unsatisfactoijr. 
Her figure appears in outline by D. Maclise m 
^Fraser’s Magazine/ May 1831, with a notice 
by Maginn. 

Miss Mitford was an admirable talker; 
both Mrs. Browning and Mr. Home preferred 
her conversation to her books. Mr. Fields 
called her voice * a beautiful chime of silver 
bells.' About her friends she was always 
enthusiastic, and to the last respected her 
frUier’s memory. She was very widely read 
in English literature, and was catholic and 
unconventional in her literarjr judgment. 
Her familiarity with French wnters is trace- 
able in her dear English style. She was an 
inveterate letter writer, and corresponded 
with aeorea of persons whom she never met. 
Her letters^ scnbbled on innumerable small 
scraps of paper, an fiilljr as attractive as her 
boola. Tkemostinteresting an those written 
to StrWilliainElford and Mias Barrett But 
her correspondents also indnded Macready, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mia. IMlope, Dvce, Charles 
Boner, Allan Cunningham, hfar. and Mis. 
8. C. Hall, Haydon, Douglas Jerrold, Maiy 
Howitt, Harriet Martinet Mis. Jameson, 
and Bsiiy ComwalL Vexatious difflcnltiss 


were placed by her servants, her residuary 
legate^ in the way of the publication of 
the letters, but they were findly overcome 
by Mr. L’Estrange, and her correspondence 
was issued in 1870. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Miss Mitford published: 1. ^Dra- 
matic Scenes, Sonnets, and other Poems/ 
1827. 2. 'Stories of American Life/ 1830. 
3. 'American Stories for Children/ 1832. 
She contributed to Mrs. Johnstone’s ' Edin- 
burgh Tales,’ the 'London Magazine,’ the 
' Reading Mercury,’ Mr. S. C. Hall’s ' Amu- 
let/ a religious annual (1826-361, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall’s' Juvenile For^t-me-not/and others. 
She edited ' Finden’sTableaux,’ a ft^onable 
annual, from 1838 to 1841, and a selection 
from Dumas for the young, 1846. 

m/e of Mary Bussell Mitford, sd. by the Rev. 
Au.L’Estrange, 1870 ; Friendships of Mary Bus- 
sell Mitford, by same; Lit Life of the Be?. 
William Harness, ed. by mms; Letters of Mary 
Bussell Mitford, 2nd ser. ed. H. Ohorley ; Chor- 
ley's Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, 1886 ; Letters 
of Elisabeth Barrett Browning to B. H. Home; 
Ohorley'sAutob. 1878; Memoirsof Charles Boner, 
1871 ; Ghorley’s Authors of Engl. 1861 ; 8. 0. 
HaH’s Book of Memories, 1877 ; James P^n’s 
lit BeooUectionB, 1885, pp. 74-97.] E. L. 

MITFORD, WILLIAM (1744-1827), 
bistorian, bom in London on 10 Feb. 1744, 
was the rider of the two sons of John Mit- 
ford, barrister-at-law, of Exbury House, 
Hampshire, by his wife Philadelphia, daugh- 
ter of W. Reveley of Newton Underwood 
and Humhill, Northumberland. JohnFree- 
man-Mitford, baron Redesdale [q. v.], lord 
chancellor of Ireland, was the younger son. 
William Mitford was ^ucatod at Cheam 
school, Surrey, under William Gilpin |^v.], 
whom he amnrards presented, in 1777, to 
the vicarage of Boldre in the New Forest 
(Nioholb, Ztt lUuttr. i. 778; on Mitfrrd’s 
supposed education at Westminster SchooL 
cf. Aoteg and Queriet, 7th ser. vii. 278, ana 
WBum,AAanniWeitmonast,p.648). Hema- 
triculatod at Queen’s Crilege, Oxford, 16 July 
1761, but neglected the ordinary studies, and 
left without a deme. At Queen’s, where he 
wae distinguished by his good looks end his 
penooel strength, he wss of the same hreak- 
SMt clnb ae Jeremy Benthem, who 'thought 
hie oonvtaation oommonpleM’ (Bownure, 
Bsw£Aaei,p.40e). In the vecation^ 
however, he read aone Qnek and ettsndea 
Blackstone’s Vlnerien lectnres at Ozfind with 
a view to the bar. Hebeoameastudentoftiie 
Middle Temple in 176^ but nevwpcaetiied. 
On hie ftthira deeth in 1761 be aliceeeded 
to the pn^erty at Exlrary. In 1692 been* 
qnind the Bevelaj estetee in Yoshahita^ 
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throuf(lL his mother’s family, but continued 
till hu death to live at Ezbury, where he 
rebuilt the house about 1800. 1761 

Mitford lived for several years in comply 
tive retirement at Exbury, and devoted him- 
self to the study of Greek. He was verderer 
of the New Forest in 1778, and was colonel 
in the South Hampshire militia, in which 
Gibbon, the historian, was a brother-officer. 
While in the militia Mitford published a 
< Treatise on the Military Force, and par- 
ticularlv the Militia (of England),’ and on 
Gibbon^s sug^stion undertook his principal 
work, the * msto^ of Greece.’ The first 
volume appeared in 1784, 4to, and voL iL 
in 1790, W the book was not completed 
till 1810. Other editions appeared (1789- 
1818, 4to; 1795-7, 8vo; 1818-20, 8vo; 1822, 
8vo; 1829, 8vo; 1836, 12mo^. Mitford’s 
history for many years remained popular, 
and had the merit of supplying a laborious 
English work on a comparatively neglected 
subject. It was superior at most points to the 
Gre^ history by John Gillies (1747-1886) 
[q. V.], publisned in 1786. It was praised by 
Brougham in the * Edinburgh Review,’ and by 
Alison {Hitt of EuropCy 1816-62, chap, v.); 
but the obscurity and oddity of the authors 
style have been severely commented on by 
Byron (Don Juan, canto xii. st.^ xix, note) 
and Macaulay. Clinton (Fasti KelUnwt) 
has attacked the work for its chronological 
shortcomings, and Grote (RisU of Greece, 
Preface) contrasts its tone unfavourably 
with Hhe liberal spirit of criticism’ dis- 
played by Thirlwall. Alison considers that 
the author, writing at the time of the French 
revolution, intended chiefly to counteract 
visionary ideas as to the blessings of Athe- 
nian democr^. Dr. Arnold thought that 
Mitford’s anti-Jacobin partialities at any rate 
saved his history from dulness (cf. Btbok, 
loc. cit.) Lord Kedesdal^ in the preface to 
the 1822 edition of the * Histoiv of Greece,’ 
attempts an ingraious defence or hu brother’s 
treatmentofancientHellenicpolitics. It may 
be added that Mitford never visited Greece, 
never travelling b^ond Naples. 

Mitford was M.P. for Newport, Cornwall, 
1786-90 ; for Beeralston, 1796-1806 ; New 
Romney, 1812-18. In parliament he upheld 
the militia ^stem, in which he strongly de- 
precated any innovations, but seldbm spoke. 
He wasa fellow of the Society of Antimmes 
and profesm of ancient history at the myal 
Acaaemy. He died at his seat, Exbury. on 
10 Feb. 1827* There is a monument to him 
in the church at Ezbury. A portrait is nre- 
flzed to the last edition of hiB’Hi8toi7’(1836). 
MStford married, 18 May 176^ Frances, 
daughter of James MoUoy of DnbUn, by 


Anne, daughter of Henry Fye, M.F. for Fa- 
ringdon, Berkshire, and had issue five sons and 
one daughter. Henry Mitford ^1769-1803) 
the second son, was captain in tne R..N. and 
mndfather of Algernon Bertram Mitford, 
first Baron Redesdale (of the second crea- 
tion); another son, Bertram (1774-1844), 
was LLD. and a commissioner of bankrupts 
in Ireland. Mrs. Mitford died 27 April 1827. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mitr 
ford published : 1. * An Essay on the Har- 
mony of Language,’ &c. (especially the Eng- 
lish language), 1774, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1804. 
2. ^ Considerations, &c., on the Com Laws ’ 
(contending that England could grow wheat 
enough for its own supply), London, 1791, 
8vo. 3. ‘ Observations on the History . . . 
of Christianity, and ... on the Primeval 
Religion, on the Judaic and on the Heathen,'’ 
Public, Mystical and Philosophical, the latter 
... an Appendix to the . . . ^^ History of 
Greece,” ’ London, 1823, 8vo. 4. ‘Principles 
of Design in Architecture, traced in Observa- 
tions on Buildings,’ &c., 2nd edit. London, 
1824, 8vo. A ‘ ]^view of the Early History 
of the Arabs,’ in two chapters, which forms 
the introduction to Shakespear and Home’s 
‘History of the Mahometan Empire in Spain ’ 
(London, 1816), may be attributed to him. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, * Mitford of Exbury ;* 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886 ; Mitford’s 
Hist, of Greece, with Lord Bedesdale’s Memoir ; 
Lit. Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 49 ; 
Allibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit.; Gent. Mag. 1827, 
pt. i. pp. 368-9 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private in- 
formation.] W. W. 

MOBERLY, GEORGE (1803-1886), 
bishop of Salisbury, seventh son of Edwaxd 
Moberly of St. Petersburg, a Russia mer- 
chant, by bis wife Sarah, daughter of John 

» , British consul-general in Russia, was 
0 Oct. 1803. He was educated first 
at Winchester College and then at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated with 
a scholarship 13 March 1822. He graduated 
BA. in 1826 with a first class in Utera Au- 
mamores, gained the chancellor’s prize for the 
English essf^ in 1826, on the subject, ‘ Is a 
rude or a refined age more favourable to the 
production of woras of fiction P ’ proceeded 
M.A. in 1828, and D.C.L. in 1836. He was 
select preacher before the university in 1833, 
1868, and 1863, and Bamnton lecturer in 1 808. 

, In 1626 he was electea to a fellowship at 
Balliol College, and was for some years one of 
I the most brilliant and successful of the tutors 
who assisted Dr. Jenkyas to make Balliol the 
foremost college in OsotA He was a public 
examiner in loSO^ and again in 18^ 1834, 
and 1886. Manmng was among his pupils, 
and also Talt, who succeeded him m his tutor- 
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ship, and eyentuslly consecrated him bidiop 
of Salisb^. He vacated his fellowship on 
his marriage in 1884 with B4arV| dau^ter 
of Thomas Crokat of Leghorn; W in 1885 
he was appointed head-master of Winches- 
ter, a post which he held for thirty years. 
Leaving Oxford on the eve of the * Oxford 
movement/ he took little, if any, active part 
in the various ecclesiastical controversies 
which were occasioned by it. His sym- 
pathies and opinions, however, were of the 
nigh-church'school. Keble was his neigh- 
bour at Winchester and intimate friend, and 
he formally protested against the sentence of 
degradation pronounced upon W. G. Ward 
for the opinions expressed m his ^ Ideal of a 
Christian Church considered.’ This protest, 
^contained in a letter to Richard JenWns 
*[q. V.], master of Balliol, was published in 
1^. As a schoolmaster he exerted much 
personal influence over his boys. When 
examining Rugby School along with Chris- 
topher Wordsworth he caught from Arnold 
much of his enthusiasm and some of his views. 
He approved the * fagging ’ system (cf. his 
Winchester College Sermons, 2nd ser. Pref.), 
supported all the school traditions, and was 
conservative in his modes of teaching. Al- 
though beloved by mmj pupils, it cannot 
be said that he gave any impulse to the fame 
or progress of uie school, and the numbers 
did not increase under bis rule. In 1866 he 
resigned, and was presented to the rectory 
of Brighstone, Isle of Wight, and in 1868 
became a canon of Chester Cathedral. 

Moberly had been regarded as a possible 
bishop ever since 1860, and in 1857 ui un- 
successful attempt had been made to induce 
the Duke of Newcastle to appoint him bishop 
of Sydney. But his promotion was delayed 
in conseouence of his high-church leanings. 
At lengtn in 1869 he was appointed by Mr. 
Gladstone to succeed Walter kerr Hai^ton 
[q. v.l as bishop bf Salisbury, the first high- 
churcn appointment for many years, and he 
was consecrated 28 Oct. 

In the administration of his diocese he fol- 
lowed thelines of his predecessor. He avoided 
dissensions ; he foun^ a * Diocesan Synod; ’ 
he escaped public attention. He was a dili- 
gent attendant in convocation and an infre- 
quent one in the House of Lords, and, though 
a fairly improve preacher, spoke rarely in 
either assemUy. Ijunigh not unfavourable 
to the principle of the Publio WoidiipRfewur 
lation Act of 1874, he voted in its with- 
drawal in deference to the public outcry 
which it occasioned, and lefhsed to ugn the 
biah<^ pastoi^ which was Issued before 
the act came into cperatloo. In 1873 he 
issued an appeal to churchmen, mudi to Uie 


indignation of the ritualists, to consent to 
the omission of the damnatory clauses from 
the Athanasian Qreed; in 1878 he was a 
member of the committee appointed by con- 
vocation to consider the attitude of the 
church towards auricular confessiou, and as- 
sisted to draw its report ; and in 1877 he 
spoke strongly in convocation against the 
use of the comessional, especially hi schools 
(see Chroniole qf Oonvocati^ 6 July 1877, 
p. 881). The most concise indication of hu 
general ecclesiastical position is to be found in 
the prefime to the second edition of his univer- 
sitv sermons on the * Beatitudes ’ (1861). His 
publications were numerous, but consisted 
chiefly ofsinglesermons and ^iscopalcharges. 
The others are : * Remarks on the proposed 
admission of Dissenters to the University of 
Oxford/ 1884; ‘Praotiqal Sermons,’ lu88; 

* Sermons at Winchester College/ 1844 (2nd 
series, 1848) ; ^ The Siyiugs of the Groat 
Forty Days,’ 1844, frequenUy republished ; 
‘The Law of the l^ve of God/ an essay on 
the commandments, 1854 ; sermons on the 
‘ Beatitudes,’ 1860 (2nd edition, with remarks 
on ‘ Essays and Reviews/ 1861) ; ‘ Letters 
to Sir W. Heathcote on Public Scnoola,’ 1861 ; 
‘Brightstone Sermons/ 1867, frequently re- 
publuhed; ‘ The Administration of the Holy 
spirit in the Body of Christ, being the Hamp- 
ton Lectures for 1868,’ 1^8 ; and he also 
contributed to a revision of portions of the 
New Testament, published by ‘Five Clergy- 
men ’ in 1857, 1^6, and 1861. 

For some time before his death his faculties 
had been decaying, and his episcopal duties 
were discharged by J. B. E. Kelly, formerly 
bishop of Nemoundland. In 18£i4 his resig- 
nation was determined upon, but the papm 
had not received his signature when he died 
at Salisburv on 6 Jnljr 1885. Five sons and 
seven daughters survived him. 

[Guardian, 8 July 1885 ; Times, 7 July 1885 ; 
Sat. Bsviaw, lx. 47 ; Davidson’s JUfe Areh- 
bishop Tait ; Wilbsrforcs’s life of Bishi^ Wii- 
berforce ; T. Mozlsj’s Beminiseenoes of Oriel ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; WUfrid Ward’s lifs of 
W. G. Ward ; EL £. Frotheio’s Dean Stanley, 
1894; RnL Mns. Cat.) J. A B. 

MOCHAEI (d, 4S7), saint and bishop of 
Aendruim, is also known as Cailan or Gselan, 
from aaol, Le. slender, according to Biriiop 
Beeves. His mother is said to have been 
Bronseh, dauc^ter of Hiliuo, son of Busn, 
king of North Dalaradia, oo. Antrim. With 
Milino Bt. Patrick was at one time in cap* 
tivi^. One day whenjounejing fromSm 
to Derlsa, sou& of Dowinatiiek Patriok 
met Mochaei, then ‘a ts Ar youth,’ em- 
pkyed in herding swine. Obsenriiv Us 
mtdligenes, Pi^k inatreoted him in the 
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liolY tenf i p t uFftSy ia due tiine baptised binii 
ana eroitUAlljr ordained him. This oocur- 
renoa has hem doubtfiilly dated in 483 by 
Bishop B6e^▼«8; it probably below to alater 
year. On his or^ation St. Atriok pre- 
sented Mooham witha book of the gospels and 
apparently the case containing a 
dialioe and paten. Another gift of the ssint 
was the Eiteeh Moekcui^ or A&chaei’s winged 
crosier, which is said to haTe fallen from 
Wven while Mochaei and Patrick were con- 
versing on sacred things. Mochaei seems to 
have wn the first in Ireland to whom St. 
Patrick gave a gospel and a crosier. The 
gjbCt STOears to have been made on the occa- 
sion of the foundation of Mochaei’s church 
of Aendruim. This church, called in the 
*Aeta Sanctorum’ Nendrum, and in the 
’Monasticon’ Neddrum, was situate thirteen 
mUes N j^.E. of Downpatrick, on an island 
in Strangford Louffh — ^now known, after 
Moohaei’s name, as Mahee Island. Mahee 
Island contains the remains of a round tower, 
about nine feet high, and the ruins of a church 
enclosed by three ramparts or casheis, evi- 
dently for the securitT of the community. 
The ruins are not tnose of the original 
church built by Mochaei, as that was of 
wattles plastered over. According to the 
*Martmlogy of Donegal,’ Mocham went 
into tne forest with sevenscore young men 
to cut wattles, and a le^nd states that while 
thus engaged on ai^l in the shape of a bird 
sang so sweetly to him that Hhres fifties’ of 
years passed over like an hour. When the 
song ceased and he awoke from his trance, 
every one he knew was dead, and an ora- 
tory had been built to his memory. The 
* Calendar of Oengus ’ says : < Of the mem- 
bers of the saint’s congregation, nothing 
retnained but the skulls.’ Bishop Reeves 
suggests that the legend may be explained 
by the fact that another Mochaei is re- 
corded as having died in 864, a hundred and 
thirty-eight years later, with whom our saint 
has been oonfbsed. The elder Mochad’s 
monastery was slso a school fbr the educa- 
tion^ of we clergy, and among the pupils 
reodved there were St. Finnian of Movule, 
and St. Oolman of Diomore. *A shaven 
pig’ was annually presented by Mochaei’s 
community, in commemoration of the saint’s 
original occupation as a swineherd, to the 
drarch of Dowm which was popularly as- 
sociated with we name of St Patrick. 
Mobhsei died on 28 June 407. 


[The Tripartite life of St FatrliA, by Whitley 
Stoksi, D.CJL, BoUs Ser. i 40; Beerd's An- 
tiqdtiesof Doim, Ctonnor, and Dromoie, pp. 144, 
W-07; Martyrokgy of Donsgll, p. 177; Oa- 
IsBdarcfOengWipbefiL] T. O. 


MOCHAEMOG or Pulohbbutb, Saiht 

066), was the son of an artisan named 
Beoait who left his native place, Conmaione 
(nowConnamara), in Connaught, and settled 
in Conaill Gabhia in the south of 
the county of limerick. Nessa, who lived 
with her sister Ita in the neighbourhood, 
at Cill-Ita (now Eilleedy), beeme Beoan’s 
wife. By Ita’s intercession a son was bom 
after long delay. Before his birth St 
Fachtna [q. v.] of Ross Ailither is said to 
have been cured of on afiection of the eyes 
by bathing them in the milk of Beoan’s 
wife. Ita first named Nessa’s son Camrghin^ 
* a fair offspring,’ but afterwards substituted 
Off for ffhin and prefixed mo, thus forming 
Mochaemog. *My-fair-youth’ (in Latin, Pul- 
cherius). On attaining the age of twenty. 
Mochaemog TOoceeded to Bangor in Ulster, 
where he studied under St. Comgall, and was 
in dne time sent forth as a missionary by St. 
Comgall, his companions being SS. Laichtin, 
Molua Mac Ochai, one of the Findbarrs, and 
Luchtigem. Arrived at southern Ely in co. 
Tipperary, he was granted by the chieftain a 
site for a monasteiy, in a retired part of a 
forest near the marsh of Lake Lurgan; it has 
since been known as Liathmoohaemog or Lea- 
mokeavogue, and is in the parish of Twomile 
Bonis, barony of Eliogarty, co. Tipperary. 
Subsequently, when Failbhe Fland, xing of 
Muneter (619-684), who lived at Cashel, sent 
his hoTsee to pasture on the lands of the 
monastery, the saint drove them away, and 
the king straightway ordered the chieftain 
of Ely to expel Mochaemog. The saint went 
to mng Failbhe to remonstrate, but the 
latter was obdurate, and taunted Mochaemog 
with baldness. Thereupon Mochaemog is said 
to have caused the kmgs sight to fau, while 
St. Patrick and all thesaints of Ireland, male 
and female, threatened him in visions with 
immediate death unless he treated Mochaem- 
og with respect. 

Failbhe’s successor, Ronan, son of Bledin, 
although hostile to Mochaemog, renewed the 
grant to him, and the saint commended his 
soul on his death to God, and defended this 
I act of charity against the adverse criticism 
of a scribe. Many other stories prove Mo- 
clMmcff’s influence with local kinn or chief- 
tains. in the’Calendar of Oengu^his name 
is associated with that of Cnan^, a student 
ci smenoe, who is termed * the blmd youth.’ 
He him8eff,his mother, and aunt, are all cre- 
dited with curing blindness. They doubt- 
less possessed some knowledm of ophthalmic 
sdeiios. Amoim his friends were St. Colman 
of Doiremor, whose monasleiT was oidy four 
mfles oll^ and St Fuiaa [q. v.J of Peremne in 
Franca. He wia the tutor ol Dagan of In- 
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Terdaoile, who is mentioned as a violent op- 
ponent of the Roman Easter, in the letter 
written in 609 by the bishop Laurentius, 
Mellitus, and Justus (cf. Bbdb, EoolmaBtieal 
History), Another church hewing Mochae- 
mog’s name is in the barony of Ida, co. Kil- 
kenny. ; His death took place on 18 March 
655, at an advanced age. Lanigan suggests 
106 years, but this is far ezceedM by a poem 
quoted in the 'Four Masters’ and the 'Mar- 
tyroloj^ of Denial,’ which prolongs his life 
to 413 years. O’Donovan, however, agrees 
with Golgan that this is due to a scribal error, 
and that the true reading is ' ar doem 66d,’ 
'over one hundred,’ instead of 'four hun- 
dred.’ 

[Vita 8. Mochoemoci sou Pnloherii Abbatis, 
siii. Martii, ii. 281 seq, ; Lanigan's Eccles.Hist. 
*ii. 310, 868, iii. 23-8 ; Annals of the Four Masters, 
i. 267 ; Martyrology of Donegal, at 18 March ; 
Calendar of Oengus, pp. Iri, Ixiii.] T. 0. 

MOCHUA or ObonXn, Saint (580 P- 
637), was the son of Becan and descended 
from Luffaid (from whom were the Hdi 
LuigdeclO son of Dalann of Ulaid. His 
motW, Oumne, was daughter of Gonamail 
of the Dal Buain, also of Ulaid. Their family 
consisted of three sons and three daughters, 
the least esteemed of the children being 
Mochua, the hair of whose head, owing to 
disease, fell out in patches.^ St. GomgaU of 
Bangor happening to visit his father’s nouse, 
and finding him ne^ected by the family, took 
him with him to Bangor to educate him. 
There a woman, who sought Mochua’s inter- 
cession with the Lord that she might obtain 
offspring, found him absorbed in pray w and 
bathed in tears, but catching his tears in the 
hollow of her hand she drank them and ob- 
tained her desire. On the completion of his 
education at Bangor, Mochua collected a 
party of his friends, and guided, it is said, by 
a marvellous moving fountain, which recalls 
the 'Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,’pa8sed 
through the town of Gael, in the tezxitozy of 
the F& Rois in the south of Oriel, a territory 
which included thepresent county of Armagh. 
There he visited Bishra Gabre n. and then 
passed on to Fobar (Fore) in Westmeath, 
where St. Fechin [q. v.] received him en- 
thusiastically. Mo^ua is said to have mira- 
culously piei^ced a mountain which lay be- 
tween Lough Leane and Fore, and thus to 
have brou^t water to Fore to work a mfll 
erected thm by Fechin, but hitherto without 
means of propulsion. Travelling from Fore 
^ Tech Telle (now Tehelly\ near Dnrrow in 
King’s Coun^, and over the Shannon into 
Connaught, Mochua was wdeomed W the 
chlelbofHy Many. Subsequently at Lough 
Oimb (now Lough Haekett In the baio^ of 


Clare, oo. Galway), he is reported to have 
subdued a monster which dwelt in the lake. 
Crossing the river Robe to the barony of 
Ceara, he arrived at Ross Darbrech, where 
the miraculous fountain, which is said to 
have hitherto accompanied him, became sta- 
tionary. It was at once surrounded by a 
wi^ of massive stones — a mention of stone 
buildings rare in the seventh oentmyk The 
well thus obtained the name of Balia or 
'The Wall.’ The ruins of a ohuroh and 
round tower attest the ancient importance 
of the place. Mochua seems to have lived 
there as a hermit, for when Eochaidh Min- 
nech, a chieftain of the Clan Flachra, came 
to expel him, he was ' in a prison of stone/ 
that IS, apparently walled up in a stone cell. 
Eventually this cmeftain and his nobles con- 
ferred the site on hin^ with certain lands 
and revenues, describing him as ' Mochua of 
the narrow prison.’ He then appointed three 
bishops to consecrate his graveyards and 
his great churches and to allot tne land to 
his monks. When the great pestilence called 
the Yellow Plague ra^ in Connaught he 
effected many cures, and was believed to 
have transferred the yellow colour from his 
patients to his crozier, which was thence- 
forth known as the Bachall Buidhe or ' Yel- 
low Crosier.’ Among the wild heathen 
people of the neighbourhood were two 
amazons named Bee and Lithben, who usu- 
ally stationed themsdves by a long, narrow 
erm, with precipitous rocks on either side, 
and swung every passer-by in a basket over 
the awful precipice. Mochua reclaimed 
them from Wbarism, and both th^ and 
their fathers received baptism. He is lurther 
said by the miraculous snaking of his crozier 
to have created a road connecting Inis Amal- 
gaid (now Inishlee), an island in Lough 
Uonn, with the mainland. This mention of 
a causeway, combined with the stories of his 
bringing water to Fore and of the fountain 
attend!^ Mochua, doubtless indicates pos- 
session of some en^eering skill. Accoraing 
to the ' Lebar Breco’ he &o brought 'bags 
of water from Ulster.’ Mochua was thirty- 
five years of age when he came to Balia and 
after labouring twenty-one years, or, as an- 
other reading has it, thirty-one, he died on 
80 March 687. 

[Vita 8. Moebuss sive Gronani Abbatis Bal- 
IsDsis, b Colgan's Aet Saaet. zxz. Mart pp. 
789 seq. ; Ilres of Saints from the fiook of Lii- 
mors, e^ted by Whitl^ Stokss, D.0X,; 
Ansciiota OzoiiieBila,1890,pp. 281-9, and notes 
pp, 280, 261 ; OTkmofan’i Annals of the Sbur 
lustefB,A.B. 887, p. 1179; OaUndarcf Osms, 
80 Msidi ; Petrie’s on the Ml use 

ef the Bonnd Towers^ pp. 849-61.] fL O. 
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MOGHUDA 680), bishop of Lismore. 
[See Cabthaoh, Saint, the younger.] 

MOOKET, MOEET, or MOQUET, 
RICHARD (1677-1618^, warden of aA 
SouU, was bom at Dorcnester in Dorset in 
1677. He mduated B.A. from Brasenose 
College, Oxford, on 16 Feb. 1695, and was 
elected fellow of All Souls in 1699, proceed- 
ing M.A. on 6 April 1600, B.D. on 28 April 
1^7, and D.D. 26 June 1^9. George Abhot 
[q. Y.J, then bishop of London, ^sented him 
to the rectory of St. Clement*s,Eastcheap, on 
29 Dec. 1610, and to that of St. Michad’s, 
Crooked Lane, on 1 Oct. 1611. He resigned 
St. Clement’s before 9 Dec. 1611, and St. 
Michael’s before 17 June 1614. He held the 
rectories of Newington, Oxfordshire, and of 
West Tarring, Sussex, from 1614, and of 
Monks Risborough, Buckinghamshire, from 
1616 till his deam. He was for some time 
domestic chaplain to Abbot, and one of the 
king’s commissioners concerning ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. From March 1610 to June 1614 
he was actively employed in licensing books 
for entry at Stationers’ Hall. On 12 April 
1614 he was elected warden of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 

The authorship of a curious tract, uphold- 
ing the obligation of the oath of allegiance, 
and entitled ^ God and the King,’ has been 
ascribed to Mocket. The work was ^Im- 
printed by his Majesties special privilege and 
command^’ in London in 1616^ in both Latin 
and English ; London, 1616, in Latin only ; 
Edinburgh, 1617, in one or both lanspia^s ; 
London, 1668; Edinburgh. 1725; London, 
1727 (published by Nathaniel Booth). The 
book was comnianded to be taught in all 
schools and universities, and by all ministers 
of the church, and to be purchased by all 
hous^olders in England and Scotland. This 
command was enjomed by the privy council 
of Scotland in June 1616, and by the general 
assemblv at Aberdeen in August 1616, and 
the worl had in consequence an enormous 
sale. 

In 1616, in London, Mocket published a 
volume in Latin, containing (1) Bishop 
Jewel's ^Apology, (2) The Chu^ Cate- 
chism, (8) Nowell’s Catechism, (4) The 
Thir^-Nine Articles, (6) The Liturgy of 
the Churoh of England, and (6) The %)ok 
ot Ordination of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons. To these he added a work of his 
own entitled ' Doctrine et Politia Ecclesiss 
Anglicann,’ which was a general view of 
ecmsiasticu jurisdiction in the English 
ohmrch. mainly mepared for the informwon 
of finmgneis. The book offended the king, 
and by publie edict was condemned and 


burnt in 1617. Fuller (^Church Hist. ed. 
Brewer, v. 444-6) considmd that Mocket 
suffered on account of his patron Abbot, 
* against whom manv bishops began then to 
combine.’ Heylyn (C^prianus Anglicus, pp. 
75-6), while condemnmg the writes * little 
knowledge in the constitution of the diurch,’ 
and his bias ^ towards those of Calvin’^lat- 
form,’ was of opinion that the real OTOnce 
was the omission of the first clause in the 
translation of the twentieth of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, which runs : ' The Church hath 
power to decree rites or ceremonies, and au- 
thority in controversies of faith.’ It is also 
said that Mocket’s extracts from the homilies 
were made so as to support the views of Abbot, 
and that as a translator he had usurped the 
duties of a commentator, while James Mont- 
agu [q. V.], bishop of Winchester, resented the' 
order in which the bishoprics were enume- 
rated. The 1616 edition of the 'Doctrina et 
Politia Ecclesim Anglicanee ’ was reprinted 
in 1617. Mocket's work, without the rest of 
the volume, was republished in London in 
1683, under the title, * Tractatus de Politia 
Ecclesiae Arnglicanse,’ and with it was printed 
Richard Zouch’s * Descriptio Juris et Judicii 
Ecclesiastici.’ A third edition appeared in 
London in 1706. 

Mocket died (it is said) from disa^oint- 
ment at the reception of his book on 6 July 
1618, and was buried in the chapel of Ail 
Souls’ College. A marble tablet with a Latin 
inscription was fixed to the south wall of the 
inner chapel (removed to the north wall of 
the outer chapel in 1664). 

[Hutchins s Dorset, h. 376 ; Wood’s Athense, 
ed. Bliss, ii. ools. 232^; Beg.Univ. Oxon. (Ox- 
ford Hist. Soe), vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 196; Wood’s 
Hist and Antiq. of Colleges and Halls, ed. 
Gutoh, pp. 271, 292 ; Newcourt's Repert. i. 827, 
486; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Hey- 
lyn’s Exaroen Historicum, pp. 186-7 ; Arbor’s 
Stationers’ Begistors, voL iii. passim ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 141, x. 27, 296, 6th ser. ii. 
9, 69, ▼. 286-7 ; Lee’s Lectures on the Hist of 
the Church of Gotland, ii. 364.] B. P. 

MOCB:ET,THOMAS(1602-ie70P),puri- 
tan divine, bom in 1602, matriculated as a sizar 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 4 July 1622, 
and graduated B.A. in 1625, and M. A. in 1681. 
He was incorporated in the latter degree at 
Oxford in July 1689 (Wood, Fasti Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, L 511). For some time he was chap- 
lain to John Ege^n, first earl of Bridge- 
water [iq. v.k president of the marches in 
Wales, by whom he was favoured and p^ 
mised prmerment. He adopted puritan pm- 
d^es. In 1642 he was preacher at Holt, 
Doibighshire ; and in or before 1648 he ob- 
tainea the rectoxy of Gilstony Hertfiraddure^ 
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on the sequestration of Christopher Webb, 
M.A., to whom he resided the hying on the 
Restoration in 1660 (GluttebbuoKi HerU 
fordthire^ iii. 171, 17o n.) He appears to 
have died in 1670. 

His works are : 1. ^ The Churches Troubles 
wd Deliverance, or certaine Sermons tend- 
ing to shew the Reasons why the Lord doth 
sometimes bring his People into extremities,’ 
London [12 Aug.l 1642. 2. < The National 
Covenant. Or a Discourse on the Covenant. 
Wherein also the severall parts of the late 
Protestation are proved to be grounded on 
Religion and Reasom’ London [20 Aug. 
164^, 4to. 8. ^A View of the Solemn 
League and Covenant for Reformation, De- 
fence of Religion, the Honour and Happy- 
nesse of the King, and the Peace, Satety, 
b,nd Union of the Three Kingdoms,’ London, 
1644, 4to. The copy in the British Mu- 
seum is dated in manuscript, 21 Sept. 1643. 
4. ‘The Covenanters Looking-Glasse ; dis- 
covering his duty and dimty, & 0 .; also 
an Epistle containing a relation of all the 
most principal things done in the Parliament 
of England^ since their first sitting to the 
present day,’ London, 1644, 4to. 6. ‘ A New 
Catechisme,’ London, 1647, 8vo. 6. ‘Gk>Bpel 
Duty and Dignity. A Discourse of the Duty 
of Christians, and their Priviledges by Christ,’ 
London, 16^, 4to. 7. ‘Christmas, the 
Christians grand Feast : its Original, Growth, 
and Observation, also of Easter, Wliitson- 
tide, and other Holydayes modestly discussed 
and determined, luso the beginning of the 
year & other things observable,’ London, 
1651 , 4to. 8. ‘ Christian Advice to Old and 
Young, Rich and Poor,’ London, 1671, 8vo. 
Prefixed is aportrait of the author, engraved 
by Cross at the expense of Edward Brewster. 

[Addit. MS. 5876, f. 90 ; Bodleian Oat. ; Ca- 
lamy*e Life of Baxter, i. 368, ih 531 ; Granmr’s 
Biog. Hist, of England, 6th edit iii. 840 ; Pal- 
mcor’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 2nd ed. ii. 803 ; 
Cat of Dr. Williams’s Libraiy, ii. 263 ; Watt’s 
BibL Brit] T. C. 

MODESTUS, Saint (Jl, 777), missionary 
to the Carinthians ana renonaij bishop, 
was an Irishman by birth (Ep, vu. quoted 
by Dbmpsteb, Hist, EoeU$, Cfmt, Scot. xii. 
No. 920). He was a disciple of St. Fergil or 
Vij^ios [q. vOi bisht^ of Salsburg, who sent 
him with a hand of missionaries to preach 
among the Carinthians, then under the rule 
ofCfiietmar. Modestus received authority as 
a bishop, but probabW, after the Irish cus- 
tom, was without a omhiite see. It is only 
in the late anonymous life of Qebehard 
(Mbit Otrm. Seriptorm. xL 88 L 88), that 
ns is edled bishop of Libumia. Modestus 
him fisunded OBO dhunfii at 


S. Maria in Solio, now Maria-Saal, another at 
a place called Libumia or Tibumia, the site 
01 which is probably now marked by a field 
called Lummld, in Spital, Upper Oarinthia, 
and a third at a plaM, Adandrinas or Un- 
drimas^ spelt by the monuscriptB in a variety 
of ways, believed to be a valley situated 
tween S. Vitus and Maria-Saal (t5. xL p. 7 
L SO and p. 87 ; Eiohhobn, Eeitrdfe mr 
QeKh, Kamthen, il 05). Modestus u said 
to have baptised St. Domitian, a Carinthian 
prince, at Milstadt, which m^, perhaps, be 
identical with Adandrinas (Hanbitz, Ger. 
Sao. ii. 92 ; Acta 8S» 1 Feb. 700). Accord- 
ing to the older manuscripts, Modestus stayed 
in Carinthia till his death; one late manu- 
script says he died in France ^Hansitz, tb.), 
but nis tomb is shown at Maria-Saal (Eioh- 
hobn, p. 112, { 4). His feast is celebrated on 
5 Dec. (Dbmpsteb, inFoBBES, KaL 

Scottish Saints^ p. 221). Denopster calls him 
a companion of St. Boni&ce [^v.), and Fer- 
rarius says he is mentioned in Boniface’s life 
{Cat, Gin, 88, put m Martyrol, Earn, non 
sunt, 1625, p. 468). It is probable that in 
both cases St. Fer^ was meant. 

A manuscript by him, ‘ ad eccleaiam suam,’ 
was said to be at Salzburg, and a volume of 
his letters at Strasburg (Dbmpsteb, ITist, 
Gent, Soot, loc. cit.) Neither manuscript 
can now be traced. 

[Gesta Archiep. Salisburg. ; the Life of St. 
Virgilius, by a disciple of Eberhard; the anony- 
moas Life of St. Gebehard, all in Peru's Mon. 
Germ. Scriptores, voL xL ; Tanner’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica J M. B. 

MODWENNA or MONINNE, Saint 

! d, 518), was the daughter of Maucteus 
Mochta), king of Iveagh in Uladh and of the 
territo^ round Armagh. He was of the 
race of Dial, son of Conal Ceamach, the 
original possessors of Iveagh. Modwenna’s 
mother, Coman, was daughter of Dall- 
bronach, ruler of a terriority m Magh-Breagh 
(Meath\ whose fort, ‘Fossa [Le. Raith] DaU- 
bronig,^iB mentioned in the ‘ Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick.’ She is said to have been ori- 
ginally called Darerca, and Ussher doubtfully 
identifies her with a so-called sister of St. Pa- 
trick of that name. But St. Darerca’s festival 
was held on 22 March^hile that of Modwenna 
was dated 6 July. The name Moninne, by 
which thesaint is generally known in Irelanp* 
was believed to have some connection with 
that of Nine the poat, who wu cured ot 
dumbness through W prayers. When 8t. 
Fbtriok was in her neighWwhood she visited 
him, and he ‘blessed W [which appesxs to 
mesn that he baptised her 1 at the mis fish- 
pond of a Hospitaller/ wnidh was thenoe^ 
toward crediM with healing viitnsi. Tbk- 
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ing up her abode at Fochart, now Faugher, 
in the comity of Louth, ahe was joinra by 
seTon mudou and a widow with an infant 
who afterwards became a king, 
nding herself exposed to the depredations 
of robters, and too much occupied with secular 
engagements, sheremoved to one of the remote 
Aran islands, where her kinsman, St. Ibar, 
was then settled. Subsequently she accom- 
panied the saint to another of the islands, and 
nnally to that of Beg Eire inWexford harbour. 
Betuming to Faugher with her maidens, now 
160 in number, she was disturbed by the coarse 
language and boisterous singing at a wedding 
feast near, and moved away to the north, ar- 
riving at Slieve Ouillinn in the barony of 
Orior and county of Armagh. Here they 
were reduced to living on the bark of trees, 
while the king was considering whether to 
permit their settlement or no. Modwenna 
succeeded, however, in converting to Chris- 
tianity a robber chief named Glunsalach, of 
the same race as herself, who infested a waste 
territoiw near, and plundered those who tra- 
velled by the great road from Tara to the 
north, known as the Slighe Midluachra. He 
and his nephew Aiffen left their companions 
and came to her church at Eillevy. There 
they were baptised and she taught them the 
psalter, and they became holy bishops. St. 
Kevin or Coem^en [q. v.], whose place in 
heaven she is said to have conferrea on the 
robber chief, at the latter’s earnest entreaty, 
is represents as being instirated by the devil 
to destroy her monastery. But she disarmed 
St. Kevin’s wrath, brought him with her to 
Killew, and dedicated to him, under the title 
of St. Kevin’s Bath, a pool on the mountain- 
side, to which she led tne water miraculously 
with her crosier, and in which she used to 
stand up to her breasts all night chanting 
the psalter. * The Martyrology of Donegal ’ 
gives a somewhat difierent account of the 
relations between St. Kevin and Modwenna’s 
robber convert, who is represented merely as 
one of St. Kevin’s disci^es, and as having 
been buried at Glendalough. 

Aecordinff to Oonchubran’s early life of the 
saint, Alfrea, son of a king of the Angli, who 
onteM the service of Ocmall, an Irish king, 
was cured by Modwenna of a dansmus ill- 
ness; but Oonall, wishing to make him a pre- 
sent before his return to England, and not 
having the mom, ordered the sack of KQ- 
levy, that he might bestow the proceeds mi 
the Bngliah prince. In mat trouble at the 
ruin of her monasteiy, Modwenna made her 
way to Finland in seardi of the Englirii 
prince, takmg with her SS. Brigit and Luga. 
She found him at Streneshalen, near the w(M 
of Arden in Warwiokahire, and on hearing 


her story he made restitution of all her goods, 
and she and Brimt then returned and rebuilt 
the monastery. She also set up one at Aiden, 
in which she was joined by Ita and Ositha. 
But it is veiT uncertain if this story can 
wply to the Modwenna of the sixth century, 
l^e English prince referred to was doubtless 
Ailfrid, son of Oswy, king of Northumbria, 
who succeeded to his father’s throne in 671, 
and had, according to St. Outhbert’s bio- 

O her, spent mudi time previously in Ire- 
in an endeavour to obtain the cure of 
an illness, but as another saint of the same 
name flourished in Ireland in 630, the rela- 
tions with the English prince must be as- 
signed to her. 

The earlier Modwenna doubtless travelled 
to England and Scotland in the course of 
her missionary labours, and founded severe 
churches there, among which were Chilna- 
case in Galloway, one on the summit of 
Mount Dundevenal in Laudonia, one on 
Dunbreten, another at Castle StriveUn, a 
fifth at Dunedin, now Edinburgh, one on 
Mount Dunpelder, and one at Lanfortin, near 
Dundee, where she died in 618. In Ireland 
she founded churches at Faugher, KiUevy. 
Cheveglas, Surde (Swordsl, Armagh, and 
Meath. A contest is saia to have taken 
place among the English, Irish, and Scots 
for the possession of her remains. She is be- 
lieved to have been buried at Burton-on- 
Trent. Some ruins of her church, near which 
formerly stood a round tower, are still to be 
seen at KiUevy. 

[Vita Modnennes sen Monjnnse ex oodice MS. 
Bibliothecae Cottonianae ; Bollandists’ Acta Sanct. 
vol. ii. Julii 6; Ussher’s Works, vi. 2i8, 347. 604, 
with extracts frota Gonohubran’s life of the saint ; 
Annals of the Four Masters, a.d. 618 ; Martjro- 
logy of Donegal, 8 June, 6 July ; Calendar of 
Oengns, p. cxvi; Beeves’s Columba, p. 182, 
note I.] T. 0. 

MODTFOBJ), Sib JAMES (d, 1678), 
merchant, coloni^ agent, depu^-govemor 
of Jamaica, younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Modyford [q. v.]. was, as a youth, at Con- 
stantinople m the service of the Turkey 
Company (CaL State Fapere, Dorn. 80 June 
1666). Afterwards he appears to have been 
settle at Chelsea as a me^ant, and under 
the Commonwealth was employed in Ireland, 
presumably through the interest of his cousin 
Ueorge Monck, first duke of Albemarie [q. v.l 
On 18 Oot. 16^ he was appointed * den oi 
the firat-fimits inlrdand,’waa knighted about 
the same time, and on 18 Feb. 1660-1 was 
createda baronet in consideration of his hav- 
ing * liberaUy and generoudy provided and 
sustained thirty men for thm years for' the 
oars and defenoe ef Lreland’ (Afont JSM, 
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18 Car. n, pt. i. No. 2). 1663 he was 

named as one of the Royal African Oompany 
(10 Jan.; Cdl, State Fapere^ America and 
West Indies, p. 121). In that year he was in 
Jamaica, and sent home a survey and descrip- 
tion of ^e island (ib. p. 177). In 1604, on 
the appointment of nis brother as governor of 
Jamaica, he returned to England, and for the 
next two or three years was employed as agent 
for the colony (t&. 13 Oct., ^ Nov. 1664, 
20 Feb. 1666, 1 March, 21 Aug. 1666, &o.) 
On 30 June 1666 he was recommended by 
the Duke of Albemarle for tiie embassy at 
Constantinople, as one ^ who was bred up in 
the country, knows the language, and was 
formerly desired by the Turkey Oompany for 
the employment ’ (t!6. Dom.) l^he recommen- 
dation was unsuccessful, and on 10 Nov. fol- 
Idwin^ he was ^pointed lieutenant-goveimor 
of the island of Providence, or Santa Catalina, 
then newly recovered by a party of buccaneers 
(ti^. Amenca and Weft Indies ; cf. MoBGAir, 
SibHenb^. Havingheen detained for eleven 
weeks at Barbados, ^ through the ignorance 
rather than the malice of Lord Willoughl^,’ 
he did not reach Jamaica till 15 July 16o7, 
when he found that Santa Catalina had been 
recaptured ^ the Spaniards (t6. 29, 30 July, 
3 Aug.) He was then appointed by his 
brother lieutenant-general, aeputy-govemor, 
and chief judge of the a^iralty court at 
Jamaica. His commissions appear to have 
lapsed with the supersession of Sir Thomas 
in June 1671, but ne remained at Jamaica 
about his private business, and died there in 
January 1672-^ {Addit, MS 27968, f. 30). 

Modyford married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Stanning of Maristow, 
Devonshire, and by her had issue a 8on,Tho- 
masj who succeeded to the baronetcy, but died 
a minor in 1678, when the title became ex- 
tinct. He left dso two daughters, Gr^ 
and Ma^. Elizabeth, lady Modyford, died 
80 March 1724 at the age of ninety-four, 
and was buried in the church of Bickleigh, 
Devonshire. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestio and 
Colonial ; Burke's Extinct ^roneteies; Chester's 
Westminster Begisten, p. 194 ; Marshall's 
nealogist, v. 149.] J. K. L. 

MODTFORJ>, Sib THOMAS (1620 f- 
1679), governor of Jamaica, son of John 
Modnoxd, mayCr of Exeter in 1622, and of 
Mana, daughter of Thomas Walker, alder- 
man of Exeter, was probabW bom about 
1620. Sir James Modyford [q. t.] was his 
brother. He was a * kinsman^ or ' conain* 
of George Monek, duke of Albemarle, though 
tbeexact reUtioiiuiipdoee not mearfrididit 
MS 27966^ 1 1644; Oil. SMe Papon, 


America and West Indies, 16 Feb. 1662, 
25 Jan. 1661, 31 Aug. 1663, &c.} He was a 
barrister of Lincoln^ Inn (t4. March 1661, 
No. 40; ib, Dom. 18 Feb. 1664), served in the 
king’s army during the civil war, and in June 
1647 sailed for Barbados. There he settled 
down as a planter, buying a half share of an 
estate for 7 ,000/. (LieoN, A True and JSzaet 
History of the Island of Barbados)^ and seems 
to have immediately taken apromment ^aoe 
in the little communi^. When the iusad 
proclaimed Charles II and established the 
church of England, Colonel Modyford Aspired 
as a zealous royalist; and on 5 Nov. 1651, as a 
member of council, signed the royalist decla- 
ration in reply to the summons of Sir George 
Ayscue (Ch/. State Papers, America and 
West Indies, 18 Nov. 1651). Afterwards, 
however, he personally made hie peace with 
Ayscue, and won over his regiment to the 
side of the parliamenl^Bo that, mainly through 
his defection or treachery, Lord WiUoUghhy, 
the royalist governor, was obliged to yield 
(ib. 7 Jan., 16 Feb. 1652, AuwtP 1663, p. 
416). Ayscue renewed Modyrordb commis- 
sion as colonel; but he was naturally looked 
on with suspicion by the zealous parliamen- 
tarians, and in the course of 16^ was de- 
prived of his command by Governor Searle. 
On his petition to Cromwell, however, he 
was ordered to be restored, and to be put in 
the council (t^. 14 Jan. 1654). And so he 
continued till the Restoration. His name 
frequently occurs in the minutes of oouneiL 
On 20 March 1654-6 he handed to General 
Venables [q.v.] a protestation * that he utterly 
abhorred and aqured the interest of the 
Stuarts ’ (Maob^t, Cal. of Clarendon State 
Papere, iii. 26). On 16 July 1660 he had 
received a commission as governor of Bar- 
bados, dated 24 April 1660, on which 
Searle resigned without dispute and the king 
was proclaimed (Cal. State Papere, Amerioa 
and West Indies). Meantime, on 0 Jnly 
the ki^ had signed a commission appointing 
Lord Willoughby governor of BarbMos and 
the adjacent islandb. The announcement of 
this reached the island on 17 Dec., and 
though Modyford had an intimation that it 
would not be acted on, he judged it right to 
resign (ib,, Modyford to ths Daks of Albe- 
marle, 25 Jan. 1061, No. 6). He was that 
made speaker of the assembly; and tbongb 
chame of treason were allegra sgminst him, 
and mters written denonncing*h& treaeheiy 
in betraying the island to the nsnrper, end 
his perseention of royalists ever sinos * (A. 
29 March 1661, No. (o\ the interest of M- 
bemerle bore down ell oDpoation and ntato- 
teined him in his post tu( on 16 Esb. MhMi 
he was appointed govanior of Janaioat irilh 
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very full powers and instructions to take as 
many settlers from Barbados as were willing 
to accompany him (tb. Nos. 656, 664, 687, 
fro.) At the same time, 18 Feb., he was 
created a baronet (^6. Dorn.) 

In June he arrived in Jamaica, and for the 
next seven years identified himself with the 
island. It was admitted that under his rule 
the colony made rapid advances in material 
prosperity ; but it was alleged that he en- 
courarod pirates, and that the wealth which 
flowed into the island was mainly the ill- j 
tten spoils of piracy, spent in filthy de- 
uchery. Mod^ord's friends asserted, on 
the other hand, ^t while pirates were duly 
hanged, the buccaneers or privateers were 
honest fellows, who, though occasionally too 
convivial, rendered good service to the king 
and the colony, and their gains were not 
nearly so Imrge as was reported. According 
to Modyford, the most intemperate ’men on 
the island were the old army officers, * who, 
from strict saints, were turned the most de- 
bauched devils.’ ^ The Spaniards,’ he wrote, 

* wondered much at the sickness of our 
people, until they knew of the strength of 
their chinks, but then wondered more that 
they were not all dead’ (t5. America and West 
Indies, 16 Nov. 1665). It is quite certain 
that the deeds which rendered the name of 
buccaneer terrible and famous were performed 
under valid commissions from the governor in 
council, who, in the king’s name, received a 
fifteenth of their prize-money (see Moboan, 
Sib Henbt ; t5. 28 June 1671). These com- 
missions, Modyford ar^ed, were rendered 
necessary by the aggressions of the Spaniards 
who had landed in J amaica, had captured Ei^- 
liah vessels, and were preparing for hostilities 
on a grander scale. The kin^s instructions 
empowered him * on extraordmaiy cases, by 
the council’s advice, to use extraordinary 
remedies’ (t5. June P 1671, No. 678; cf. also 
1 March 1666, No. 1144, 14 Jan. 1667, No. 
1883, 23 Aug. 1669, No. 108, frc.) 

So long as the tot Duke of Albemarle 
was living his great interest supported Mody- 
iord. But after Albemarle’s death, in January 
1669-70, in order to give eff^ to Hhe 
treaty for establishing peace in America 
ooneiuded at Madrid on 6 July 1670,’ Mody- 
ford’s oommission was revokea in Decembw, 
and Sir Thomas Lynch fq. v.], appointed to 
supersede him, was ordered to send him 
home under arrest (t5. Nos. 867, 406, 602), 
on the chargeof* making war and committing 
depredations and sots of hosUlity upon the 
sutjeots and territories of the King of Spain 
in America, contrary to his M^eetrs express 
order and command.’ In the midole of June 
Modyford received Lynch with 'abundanoe 


of civility,’ but on 12 Aug. he was inveigled 
on board the Assistance frigate, and there 
told that he was to be sent home a prisoner. 
He was allowed to to to England in one of 
his own shfos, thou^ in charge of a guard 
(^. Nos. 687^8, 604, 655). He arrived about 
^e middle of November, and was committed 
to the Tower (ib. Nos. 653-4, 17 Nov. 1671). 
On 14 Aug. 1672 he was ordered to have w 
liberty of the Tower, but he seems to have 
been still a prisoner at the end of 1674. It 
is not improbable that he was released and 
went out to Jamaica with Sir Henry Morgan 
in 1676. He died at Jamaica, and was buried 
in the cathedral church at Spanish Town on 
2 Sept. 1679. 

Modyford married, about 1640, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lewin Palmer of Devonshire. 
She died on 12 Nov. 1668— of, it is said, the 
plague, brought by Morgan from PortobeUo 
{The Present State of Jamaica^ p. 40) — leav- 
ing a daughter, Elizabeth, and two sons, of 
whom Thomas, the elder, survived his father 
little more than a month. The younger, 
Charles, succeeded to the baronetcy, which 
became extinct, with the third generation, 
in 1703. 

[Calendars of State Papers, North America 
and West Indies; Addit. MSS. 12408, 27968; 
New History of Jamaica, 1740; Present State 
of Jamaica, 1683; Long’s Hist of Jamaica, 
1774; Archer’s Monumental Inscriptions of the 
British West Indies; Davis’s Cavaliers and 
Roundheads of Barbadoes ; Hatton Correspond- 
ence (Camd. Soc.), i. 66, 108 ] J. K. L. 

MOELES, BALDWIN of (d. HOOP). 
[See Baldwin.] 

MOELMUD, DYFNWAL {fi. 500), 
Northern British prince, TOpears in the tenth- 
century genealogies of Harleian MS. 8859 
fCVmmr^r, ix. 174) as a grandson of Coel 
Odebog. This is the sole reference to him 
which can be called historical. In later 
Welsh literature he plays a purely mythical 
part. He becomes the primitive legislator 
of the Britons, the deviser of all eany Bri- 
tish institutions. In this capacity he appears 
in the narrative of Gfoofirey of Monmouth, 
who makes him the son or Cloten, king ox 
Ckimwall, and says that the laws drawn up 
W him were still in use among the English. 
Geotoy’s account is accepted by the com- 
piler of the * Venedotian Code,’ who flourished 
about 1220; acoordii^ to this writer, Hywel 
the Good, while altering greatly the old laws 
of Dyfhwal, left untouched the primitive 
land measurements (Ancient Idemsif Walee^ 
1641 edit. i. 184). Dyfowal is not men- 
tioned in the two earlier sets of * Historical 
Triads,’ but is prominent in the third, having 
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aplace^signed him amonfjrthe Columns, tha 
Mlffhty Binders, the Frimitive Tnstructors, 
and the Benign Monarchs of the isle of Bri- 
tain {Myvyrian Arcihaiology^ 2nd edition, 
pp. 400, 404, 40B, 407). About the time 
T^en this series of * Triads ’ was composed, 
Tiz.^ in the sixteenth century, the legislator’s 
fame stood so high as to induce a Welsh 
antiquary to give the name ' The Triads of 
Dytiiwal Moelmud’ to the collection of 
legal maxims in which he had embodied his 
views as to ideal social relations in Wal^. 
These ' Triads ’ form book xiii. in Mr. Aneurin 
Owen's edition oftheWelshlaws. Attempts 
have been made to show that they contain 
remnants of ancient tradition (e.g. by Peter 
Boberts in an appendix to his translation of 
the * Chronicle of the Kings of Britain,’ 1811), 
bht they are beyond doubt modem in form 
and substance. Professor Bhys treats even 
Dyfnwal himself as an entirely mythical per- 
son, classing him with the dark or Chthonian 
divinities 01 the Celtic pantheon {Celtic Hear 
thmdomi p. 449; Arthurian Legend^ pp. 261, 
894). 

[G-enealogies in Harleian MS. 3869 ; Ancient 
Welsh Laws, 1841 edit. ; Oeofirey of Monmouth ; 
Historical Triads in My vyrian Archaiology, 2od 
edit.] J. £. L. 

MOELS or MOLIS, NICHOLAS db 
{Jl, 1260), seneschal of Gascony, was per- 
haps a native of Hampshire. His parentage 
is unknown ; but a Roger de Molis occurs in 
the reign of Stephen. Nicholas de Moels is 
first mentioned as being in the royal service 
in ^ptember 1216, and again in March 1217 
{Cal. Mot. Claus, i. 229, 301). In January 
1224 he b said to be going abroad on the 
royal service, and in the following year he 
was sent as a royal messenger to Cologne, in 
connection with the mission of Walter Mau- 
clerk [^. V.] {ib. ii. 11; Shiblbt, i. 258, 
269). m August 1226 Moeb was despatched 
as messe^r to the king’s brother, Earl 
Richud, in Poitou, and in the following 
March b spoken of as being still in Gascony 
Cal. Mot. Claue. ii. 183-4, 179^, From 
228 to 1282 he was sheriiF of Hampshire 
and custos of Winchester Castle. In May 
1280 he was with the king in Brittany, and 
was sent by him on a mission to Hugh, count 
of Marche, and hb wife, Queen Isabella, the 
king’s mother. In 12^ Moeb was again 
d^eriff of Hampshire, and in the same year 
had charge of the Channel Islands, 

1289 to 1241 he was sheriff of Yorkshbe, 
and in 1241 was guardian of the biahopric of 
Durham during a vacancy {CaL DoeumenU 
rioting to SootUmdt i. 16^). In 12^ 
Mods accompanied the long to Poitou, and 


was sent with Ralph FitzNicholas on an 
unsuccessful mission to Loub IX at Fron- 
tenay, for the purpose of arranging a truce. 
In the followmg year, about midsummer, 
Henry appointed Moeb as seneschal of Gas- 
conv (Matt. Pabu, iv. 244, 264 ; JFbdaro, I 
258). Moeb was in thb capacity employed 
at the siege of Gramont, near Hidaime, in 
August, ^muble was already impeding 
with Thibaut, king of Navarre, who in the 
followii^ year thi^tened B^onne. Even- 
tually, in the autumn of 1244, Moeb de- 
feated the king {ib. i. 226 ; Shiblbt, iL 41 ; 
Matt. Pabis, iv. 896). The onl^ other 
known incident of his seneschalship b a 
conflict with Amigot de Garro, a Gascon 
robber-lord, who had captured certain mes- 
sengers whom Moeb hid sent to Thibaut. 
Amigot, whose castle was seized by Moeb 
in punishment, was afterwnrds taken into 
favour by Simon de Monifort (B^ont, pp. 
89, 805-6). Moeb appears to have returned 
to England in the early part of 1245, and 
later in that year was employed in Wales as 
governor of Cardigan and Caermarthen 
Castles. On 22 Jan. 1251, on the complaint 
of the Gascons against Simon de Montfort, 
he was despatched with Drogo de Barentin 
to investigate the truth of the charges. The 
general tenor of their report was favourable 
to the earl {ib. pp. 46, 268-77). Moeb was 
still in Gascony in J une 1252, when he was 
appointed a conservator of the truce there in 
conjunction with Rocolin de Fos (Shiblbt, 
ii. 891). In 1264, when warden of Oxford 
Castle, Moeb gave to Henry de Hanna, the 
provincial of tne Carmelites, a house in Ox- 
ford, which was the first establishment of 
that order in the university (Wood, dtu of 
Oxford^ ii. 416, Oxf. Hbt. ^.) In 1267 he 
was engaged in the Webh war. In January 
1258 he was made constable of Dover and 
warden of the Cinque ports, and in March 
sheriff of Kent, with the charge of the oastbs 
of Rochester and Canterbury. After the par- 
liament of Oxford, Moeb, as a supporter of the 
king, was removed from hb office as wardem 
but retained the castles of Rochester ana 
Canterbury {Annalee Monaetici^ L 45^. In 
1261 he had charge of Sherborne Castle, 
and in 1268 of Cone Castle. Probably he 
died not much bter. Matthew Parb (iv. 
254) calb him * miles strenubsimus et cir- 
eumspeetus.’ 

Moeb married before 1281 Hawyse, daugh- 
ter of James de Newmareh, in whose ri^t 
he held Oadbuiy in Somerset, and SapMton 
in Qbuoestershffe. He had two sons, Roger, 
and James who was educated with the king’s 
smi Edward. Roger de Moeb hmglit in w 
Webh wars of Edward 1, and dying In 1286 
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was nooeeded by his aon John (1259-1310), 
whoirti summoned to parliament from 1293 
to 1810. John was succeeded by three sons, 
Nicholas, Roger, and John, on the death ox 
the last of whom, in 1338, the barony fell into 
abeyance between his two daughters. 

[Matthew Paris ; Shirley’s Royal and Histo- 
rical Letters of the Reign of Henry HI (both 
in the Rolls Series); Oal of Close Rolls (the 
Close Rolls include a number of references to 
Colinus as well as to Nicholas de Moels: it 
seems clear that the two are identical, ot. i. 699) ; 
Fcedera (Record edition); B6inont*s Simon de 
Montfort; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 619-20; ColL 
Top. et G-en. iv. 360-1 ; Baiasque et Dulauren^ 
Rtudes Historiques sur la ville de Bayonne, ii. 
84-90.] C. L. E. 

MOETHEU, THOMAS (1630-1620 P), 
Welsh bard. [See Jokes, Thomas.] 

MOFFAT, ROBERT (1796-1883), mis- 
sionary, was born at Ormiston, East Lothian, 
on 21 Dec. 1796. His father was a custom- 
house officer; the family of his mother, Ann 
Qaxdiner, had lived for E>everal venerations 
at Ormiston. In 1797 the Mo&ts moved 
to Portsay, near Banff, and in 1606 to 
Carronahore, near Falkirk. Robert went at 
an early age to the parish school, and when 
he was eleven was sent, with an elder bro- 
ther, to Mr. Paton’s school at Falkirk. In 
1809 he was apprenticed to a gardener, John 
Robertson of Parkhill, Polmont. During his j 
apprenticeship he attended evening classes, 
learned to play a little on the violin, and 
took some lessons at the anvil. In 1811 his 
father was transferred to Inyerheithing, and 
the following year, on the expiration of his 
appmnticeship, Robert obtained a situation 
atDonibristle, Lord Moray’s seat nearAber- 
dour, Fifeshiie. At the end of 1813 he 
was engaged as under-gardener by Mr. Leigh 
of High L^h, Cheshire. He had received 
much religious training at home, and while in 
Leigh’s service he came under the influence 
of some earnest Wesleyan methodists, which 
determined him to devote his life to reli- 
gious work. After attending a missionary 
meeting at Warrington, held by William 
Roby m Manchester, he decided, if possible, 
to be a misaionai^. On 23 Deo. 1816 he left 
Leigh’s service for the nursery garden of 
James Smith, a pious nonconformist Scots- 
man from Perthshire, who had settled at 
Dukinfield, near Manchester. There Moffat 
contrived to study under the guidanoe of 
Roby, who inteieated himself on his behalf 
with the direeton of the London Missions^ 
Society. His master had married in 17^ 
Mary Qray of York,a member of thediuroh 
of England, and two of their sons beeune 


missionaries. During his stay at Dukinfield 
Moffat became enga^ to their onW daugh- 
ter, Mary, who, born in 1795 atNewWindaar, 
now iMxt of Salford, had been educated at 
the Moravian school at Ftirfield, and had 
formed strong religious convictions. But her 
parents at tms time objected to ■ he match. 

In the summer of 1816 Moffat was ac- 
cepted by the society as a missionary, and 
on 30 Sept, was set apart for the ministry in 
the Surrey Chapel, London. On 18 Oct. he 
embarked in the ship Alacrity, Captain 
Findl^, for South Anica, and arrived at 
Cape l^own on 13 Jan. 1817. Moffat was 
destined for Namaqualand, beyond the bor- 
der of the colony , but permission to go thither 
was temporarily refused by the governor for 

E '* ' * sal reasons, and Moffat went to Stellen- 
to learn Dutch. On 22 Sept . permissibn 
to cross the frontier was given, and Moffat 
started for the interior with some other mis- 
sionaries. Moffat went to the chief Afri- 
kaner’s kraal at Vredeburg. He stayed in 
Nam^ualand a little over a year, living like 
a native. A long expedition with Afrikaner 
to the north convinced Moffat that there was 
no hope of forminga missionary settlement 
in that quarter. He also made a journey 
to the eastward, across the great Kalahari 
desert, as far as Griquatown and Lattakoo. 
On his return he foimd himself the only 
Europ^n in Namaqualand, as Mr. Ebner, 
a missionary who had accompanied him to 
Vredeburg from Cape Town, and was the 
only other European north of the Orange 
river, was leaving the country. 

At the beginning of 1819 Moffat deter- 
mined to take Afrikaner, who had become a 
true convert, to Cape Town. A few years 
before a price had been set by the govern- 
ment on Afrikaner’s head; his conversion 
brought home to the authorities that the 
mission had solved a political difficulty, and 
did something to enlist their sympathy. In 
December 1819 Mary Smith, who had over- 
come her parents’ objection to her marriage 
with Moffat, arrived at Cape Town and mar- 
ried him on 27 Dec. 1819 in St. Qeom’s 
church. Cape Town. For fifty years Muy 
Moffat shared all her husband^ hardships 
and trials, and her name must be associated 
with his among the pioneers of South African 
mission work. 

A deputation from the London Missionary 
Society, consisting of Dr. Philip and John 
Oampbell, arrived at Cape Town at the close 
of 1819. They appointed Mofiat superin- 
tendent at Lattakoo, and he set out e^vtn 
1820 with his wife, arriving at Lattakoo, 
about one hundred miles from Griquatown, 
at the end of March. Shortly after their 
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arriyal they made an expedition to the west- 
ward, along the bed of the Euruman river, 
among the villages of the Botswanas. On 
their return to Lattakoo they were informed 
by letter from Cape Town that permission had 
not been granted for them to remain there, 
and the^ ^ent to Griquatown, then inhabited 
W'a mixed multitude of Griquas, Korannas, 
Hottentots, Bakwanas, and Bushmen, to as- 
sist Mr. Helm in organising the mission there. 
On permission arriving from Cape Town the 
Monats returned to Lattakoo 17 May 1821, 
and devoted themselves to mission work and 
to acquiring a knowledge of the language. 

Troubles, however, soon began. The warlike 
Matabele tribe, under Mosilikatse, climbed 
the Kwathlamba range and drove out many 
of the Bapedi and Bakwana tribes, the fugi- 
tfves pouring down on the western Bak- 
wanas. MoSat, who had heard only vague 
rumours of what was going on, made a recon- 
naissance to the north-east. On arriving at 
Mosite, after some days of travel, he learnt 
that the Mantatees, as the fugitive tribes 
were called, were in actual possession of the 
Baralong towns close to the eastward of the 
mission, and were on their way to Lattakoo. 
Moffat hurried home, warned his own people, 
and hastened to Griquatown to seek the aid 
of the Griquas. By the time the govern- 
ment commissioner, Mr. Melville, and the 
Griqua chief Waterboer, with one hundred 
men, reached the station, the Mantatees had 
occupied Letakong, only thirty-six miles 
away. The two Europeans, Moilat and Mel- 
ville, with Waterboer and his men, met them 
halfway at the Matlwaring river, and after 
vain attempts to get speech with them were 
driven back, and obliged in self-defence to 
fight. About five hundred Mantatees were 
killed and some thousands put to flight. The 
mission was saved, the invaders retiring never 
to return. Moffat had distinguished himself 
by his devotion to the wounded and the 
women and children, and he gained a per- 
sonal ascendency which he never lost over 
the tribes that he had protected. 

Circumstances, however, still appeared so 
threatening that Moffat sent his wife and 
children for a time to Griouatown, and to- 
wards the end of the year (1823) he took them 
a two months’ journey to Cape Town, where 
he obtained supplies, and conferred with Dr. 
Philip about the removal of the mission from 
Lattakoo to Euruman. Th^ returned to 
their 8|ation in ICay (1824\ Moffat went on 
1 Juljr on a long-promisea visit to Makaba, 
the chief of the Bangwaketsi, at Ewakwe. 
During his absenoe hu wife was inaposition 
of great anxiety. A horde of e vil chiuracters, 
maraudingrunawaysof mixed blood,from the 
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! Cape Colony, with Eorannas, Bushmen, 
Namaquas, had established themselves in the 
mountains to the westward of Griquatown, 
and had been joined by renegade Griquas, 
mounted and armed witn guns, who resented 
the discipline of Waterb^r and the otW 
Griqua chiefs. So great was the disquiet 
and the fear of an attack on Lattakoo that 
a second time Moffat and his family took 
refuge at Griquatown. 

Early in 1826, the western banditti having 
retired, the Moffats commenced to lay out the 
new station at Euruman, to which they had 
been ordered to remove from Lattakoo. They 
raised three temporary dwellings, when again 
a band of armed and mounted marauders made 
their appearance. The natives at the old 
station gave way before them, losing nearly 
all their cattle, and could m^t be persuaded 
to return, but drifted awa^ eastward to the 
Hart or Eolong river, :th a dwindled 
population the work of the missionaries was 
less onerous, and Moffat commenced his first 
regular effort to lay the foundation of a Sech- 
wana literature. A spelling-book was pre- 

f ared and sent to Cape Town to be printed, 
n 1826 steady progress was made in the 
erection of the mission buildings, and Moffat 
devoted all his spare time to manual labour. 
In 1827 the station at Euruman was suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit Moffat to perfect 
himself in the Sechwana language, by spend- 
ing a couple of months in the encampment of 
Bogacho, a chief of the Baralongs, on the 
border of the Ealahari desert. On his return 
the marauders again appeared, and the mis- 
sionaries had a third time to retire temporarily 
to Griquatown. 

From the commencement stolid indiffer- 
ence to the work had reigned among the 
natives. But the missionaries worked on, 
mainly encouraged bv the sanguine temper 
of Mary Moffat. In 1829 the desired awaken- 
ing came. The services were crowded, the 
scnools flourished, and graduaUy and with 
much caution some of the natives were ad- 
mitted to baptism, and a permanent church 
and a schoolnouse were erected by the na- 
tives without cost to the society. Moffat at 
length enjoyed suflicient leisure to translate 
into Sechwana the Go8]m 1 of St. Luke and 
a selection of other scriptures. The same 
year Mosilikatse, chief of the Matabele, sent 
messengers to i^uire into the manners and 
teaching of the white man at Euruman. 
Mofiht showed them every attention, and 
when difiSculties arose as to their return 
through a country occupied by tribes who 
both maredandhated MosiUkatse.^ escorted 
them home to the banks of the Oon. a Jong 
journey through a country whicb, althougii 
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it had once contained a dense population, 
had been so ravaged that it had become the 
home of wild beasts and venomous reptiles. 
Moffat stayed eight days with Mosilikatse, 
by whom he was received with many tokens 
or friendship; he returned to Kuruman after 
an absence of two months. 

In June 1830 the Moffats visited Grahams- 
town to put their elder children to school, 
and, leaving his wife to follow by sea,Mofiat 
hurried to Cape Town, riding some four hun- 
dred miles in nine days, to start the print- 
ing of such parts of the New Testament as 
had been translated. At Cape Town he 
could find no printing office able to undertake 
the work. But the Government put at their 
disposal their own printing office, although 
unable to supply workmen, and Moffat and 
another missionary, Mr. Edwards, with such 
guidance as the man in charge could give 
them^ performed the work themselves. The 
exertion, however, brought on an illness, and 
Moffat had to be carried on board ship on his 
return journey to Algoa Bay. He and his 
wife reached Kuruman at the end of June 
1881, taking with them a printing press. 

Early in 1835 a scientific expedition, headed 
by Dr. Andrew Smith, arrived from Cape 
Colony , and Mofiat accompanied them in May 
to Mosilikatse's headquarters, to open a way 
for mission work among the chiefs people, 
and to obtain timber to roof in the church at 
Kuruman. In 1836 Moffat, after seeing his 
wife across the Vaal river on her way to pay 
a visit in Cape Town, made a detour on his 
return to Kuruman to visit Mothibi, the old 
chief of the Batlaping. His journey was well 
timed, and he was cheered by the interest 
taken in his teaching. Some American mis- 
sionaries arrived, who were sent to Mosili- 
katse, and a volume of 443 pages of transla- 
tion of scripture lessons into Sechwana was 
completed before his wife’s return in J uly. 

In 1837 the emigration of Dutch farmers 
disaffected to Briti& rule commenced, and a 
party of them came into collision with Mosi- 
likatse and the Matabele. The American 
mission station was destroyed, and a great 
booty in cattle swept away. MosiliWse 
and his people disappeared the following 
year into the unknown region south of the 
Zambesi, and missionary work was flatly 
retarded. Towards the end of 1838 Moffat 
went to Gape Town with his family, taking 
with 1dm the complete translation of the New 
Testament into the Sechwana language, an^ 
■ailifig for Eimland, arrived in Dondon in 
Junel889. 'Wwe the translation was in the 
press, Mo&t commenced a translation of the 
Psalms, and stayed inEhigland to complete it. 
It was printed and bound up with the New 


Testament. He also revised the scripture 
lessons, of which an edition of six thousand 
was printed, and wrote * Labours and Scenes 
in South Africa,’ which was published in the 
spring of 1842, and met with a very favourable 
reception. In addition to his literary labours, 
Moffat was much engaged in preaching and 
lecturing all over the country on behalf of the 
London Missionary Society. In 1840 Moffat 
met David Livingstone in London, and was 
the means of securing his services for the Bak- 
wana mission. On 30 Jan. 1848, after vale- 
dictoiT services, addresses, and presentations, 
the Moffats sailed again for South Africa. 
While waiting at Bethelsdorp in April for 
their heavy baggage, Moffat made a journey 
on horseback to Kaffraria, and visitea all the 
eastern stations of the Missionary Society. 
The Moffats and their party were met hy 
Livingstone at the Vaal river, and reached 
Kuruman in December. 

The mission staff having been increased, 
the younger missionaries were sent some 
two or three hundred miles further inland, 
to various tribes of the Bakwanas. Living- 
stone, who went to Mabotsa, returned to 
Kuruman after an accident, was nursed by 
the Moffats, and married their eldest daughter 
Mary in 1844. The Livingstones then went 
to Ohonwane, and to this and the other 
distant stations Kuruman was a centre of 
administration from which supplies and as- 
sistance were drawn. For several years sub- 
sequent to 1845 Moffat was hard at work 
translating into Sechwana the book of Isaiah, 
and other parts of the Old Testament, and 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which were pub- 
lished in the colony. He also visited some 
of the Bakwana tribes. In May 1854, ac- 
companied by two young Englishmen — 
James Chapman and Samuel Edwards — 
Moffat crossed the edge of the Kalahari 
desert, found Sechele and his people among 
the precipices of Lethubaruba, passed over 
120 miles of desert to Shoshong, the resi- 
dence of Sekhomi, chief of the Bamangwato 
tribe, then by compass over an unlmown 
and uninhabited country in a north-easterly 
direction for eighteen days, until he reached 
Mosilikatse and the Matabele. The chief 
was almost helpless with dropsy, but accom- 
panied Moffat in a further journey to the 
outposts of the tribe, in the hope of hearing 
news of Livingstone. The obstacles at last 
proved insuperable, and Mofiat had to con- 
tent himseli with an undertaking from the 
chief, which he kept, that he would take 
charge of the supplies for Livinptone, and 
deliver them to the Makololo. Moffat made 
his return joum^ of seven hundred miles to 
Kuruman without incident. 
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In 1867 the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was finished, and the whole Bible in 
the Sechwana language was printed and dis- 
tributed. In the same year, by order of the 
home authorities of the mission, Moffat re- 
turned to the Matabeles and obtained the 
chief^B consent to establish a station among 
them. Therefollowed a meeting with Living- 
stone at the Gape to define their roheres of 
labour, and after some delay at Kuruman, 
owing to quarrels between the Boers and 
the natives, during which Moffat printed 
a new hymn-book, he, with three com- 
panions, including his younger son, reached 
the headquarters of the Matabele chief Mosi- 
likatse at the end of October 1859. The chief 
was at first far from cordial, having heard of 
tlie doings of the Transvaal Boers, who so 
often foUowed in the wake of the mis- 
sionaries. Eventually, however, in Decem- 
ber a station was formed at Inyati, and 
Moffat worked hard *at the forge and the 
bench to help forward the necessary build- 
ings, until in June the mission was suffi- 
ciently established for him to leave it to 
itself. 

Failing health and domestic troubles led 
Moffat to finally leave Africa for England on 
10 J une 1870. He was most warmly received. 
His wife died at Brixton in January 1871, 
and Moffat subsequentlv until his death tra- 
velled about the United Kingdom preaching 
and advocating the cause of missions. He 
also revised the Sechwana translation of the 
Old Testament. In 1872 he was made a 
D.D. of Edinburgh. In 1873 he settled in 
Knowle Road, Brixton, South London, and 
was presented with upwards of 6,000/. by 
his friends. In 1874 he went to Southamp- 
ton to meet and identify the remains of 
Livingstone, and was present at the funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. In August 1876 he 
was present at the unveiling of the statue of 
Livingstone m Edinburgh, when Queen Vic- 
toria, who was at Holyrood, sent for him and 
gave him a short interview. In April 1877, 
at the invitation of the French Missionary 
Society, he visited Paris, and through Theo- 
dore Monod addressed four thousand French 
children. In November 1879 he removed to 
Leigh, near Tunbridge. He was deeply intp- 
rested in the Transvaal war, and, believing in 
the advanta^ of British rule for the natives, 
he was greauy shocked at the triumph of the 
Boers and the acquiescence of the English 
government in defeat. On 7 May 1881 he was 
entertained at the Mansion House, London, 
at a dinner nven by the lord mayor in his 
honour, which the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
representatives of both houses of parliament, 
and all the leading men of the reii^us and 


philanthropic world attended. In 1882 he 
visited the Zulu chief Ketchwayo, then in 
England, and was able to converse with one 
of his attendants in the Sechwana language. 
Moffat died peacefully at Leigh on 8 Aug. 
1883, and was buried at Norwood cemetery 
beside the remains of his wife. A monument 
was erected to his memory at Oimiston, his 
birthplace in East Lothian. 

Moffat’s eldest son Robert, and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Livingstone, both died in 16o2. 
Another daughter Bessie married in October 
1861 the African missionaiw, Romr Price. 
His second daughter married Jean Fr6doux, 
a French missionary, who was killed in 
1866, leaving his widow and st ven children 
unprovided for. 

Tall and manly, with shaggy hair and 
beard, clear cut features and piercing eyes, 
Moffat’s exterior was one U impress native 
races, while his childlike spirit and modest 
and unselfish nature insured a commanding 
influence. He was the father and pioneer 
of South African mission work, and will 
be remembered as a staunch friend of the 
natives, an industrious translator, a per- 
severing teacher, and a skilful o^aniser. 

Moffat was the author of: 1. < Translation 
of the Gospel of St. Luke into Sechwana,’ 
12mo, 1830. 2. * Translation into Sechwana 
of parts of the Old Testament,’ 8vo, 1831. 
3. * A Book of Hymns in Sechwana, Schlapi 
dialect, 80 pages,’ Mission Press, Kuruman, 
2nd edition, 1838. 4. * Africa, or Gospel 
Light shining in the midst of Heathen Dark- 
ness, a Sermon on Isaiah ix. 2, preached 
before the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, &c., with Notes,’ 8vo, London, 1840. 
6. * Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa,’ 4th edition, London, 8vo, 
1842; 11th thousand, with portrait, 8vo, 
London, 1846. 6. * Mr. Moffat and the Bech- 
wanas,’ 82mo, 1842. 7. * Visit to the Chil- 
dren of Manchester,’ 32mo, 1842. ^ 8. * Hrans 
in the Sechwana Language,’ Religious Tract 
Society, 12mo, London, 1843. 9. * Rivers 
of Waters in Dry Places; an Account of 
the Introduction of Christianity into South 
A^ca, and of Mr. Moffist’s Mimiona^ La- 
bours,’ 8 VO, 1863; new edition, 1867 ; Phila- 
delpUa, 1869. 10. * New Testament traoe- 
lat^ into Sechwana,’ 8vo, 1872. 11. *The 
Bible translated into Sechwana,’ 8vo, 1872. 

[The lives of Robert and Mary Moflbt, by 
their eon, John Smith Moilkt, with Portnits, 
Maps, andlllnstmtions, Svo^ London, 1885; new 
edition, 1888 ; popular edition, 1889 ; Hcsoes 
of the Desert; The Suny of the livee and 
lAbous of Mcdiht and livingitODe, by Mlm A» 
Manning, 8vo, 1875 ; new and enhuged edition, 
1885 : The Farewell Services of Robert Moffat, 
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bj J)r. John Campbell, 12mo, London, 
1 843 ; Life df Bol)ert Mof&t, by J. Marrat ; Life 
by D. J. Deane ; Life by E. F. Cherry ; A Life’e 
Labour in South Africa, the Story of the life 
Work of Robert Moffat, with Portrait, London, 
Ayleebniy, 8vo, printed 1871 ; Moffat the Mis- 
sionary, 8ro, London, 1846 ; Robert Moffat, 
an Example of Missionary Heroism, 8vo, London, 
1878] R.H.V. 

MOFFATT, JOHN MARKS 1802), 
antiquary, was minister of a congregation 
of protestant dissenters at the Forest Green, 
Avening, Gloucestershire, at Nailsworth in 
the same county, and lastly at Malmesbury, 
AV iltshire. He died at Malmesbury on 25 Dec. 
1802 {Qent, Mag, 1803, pt. i. p. 193), leaving 
a widow and seven children. 

His writings are: 1. 'The Duty and In- 
terest of every private Person and the King- 
dom at large at the present juncture,’ 8vo, 
1778. 2. 'The Protestant’s Prayer-Book 
... to which are added Hymns,’ &c., 8vo, 
Bristol, 1783. 3. 'The History of the Town 
of Malmesbuiy and of its ancient Abbey,’ 
8vo,Tetbury, 1805, published posthumously 
for the beneHt of the author’s family. 

[Monthly Mag. 1803, pt. i. pp. 96. 197 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Reuss's Alphabetical Regis- 
ter, 1790-1803.] G. G. 


MOFFETT, MOXJFBT, or MUFFET, 
THOMAS (1563-1604), nhysician and au- 
thor, bom In 1553, probably in the parish of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, was of Scottish 
descent, and the second son of Thomas 
Moffett, citizen and haberdasher of London, 
who was also free of the Girdlers’ Com- 
pany. His mother was Alice Ashley of 
Kent (Ashmole MS, 799, f. ISO). Both the 
physician and his father should, it seems, be 
distinguished from a third Thomas Moffett, 
who in January 1575 was employed at Ant- 
werp on political business, and endeavoured 
under the directions of Burghley and Lei- 
cester to win the confidence of the Earl of 
Westmorland and other English rebels in 
exile, in order to induce them to quit the 
Low Countries {Cal, Hatfield MSs, ii. SO- 
BS). This man was report to be too reck- 
less a dice-player to satisfy his enmloyers 
(i3.Land he is doubtless the ' Captain Thomas 
Moffett’ who petitioned Elizabeth in March 
1589 for a license to export four hundred 
tuns of beer, on the ground that he had 
served Edwara VI and Queen Mary in many 
countries {Cal, State Papere^ Dom. 1581-80, 

p.686). 

An elder brother of the physiciaa resided 
at Aldham Hall, Essex. Fam Momn 


death in the autumn of 1017 (Nbwoovbt, 
Repertorium^ ii. 208), and seems to have bera 
author of ' The Excellencie of the Mysterie 
of Christ Jesus,’ London, 1590, 8vo (dedi- 
cated to Margaret, countess of Cumberland, 
and Anne, countess of Warwick), and of 
' A Commentarie imon the whole Booke of 
the Proverbs of Solomon,’ London, 1596, 
12mo (dedicated to Edward Russell, earl ox 
Bedfora). 

After spending, it is said, five years at 
Merchant Taylors’ School (Fobteb, Alumm 
Ojron.)^ Thomas matriculated as a pensioner 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in Mi^ 1669, 
but migrated, 6 Oct. 1572, to Caius (Allege, 
where he graduated B. A. While becoming 
an efficient classic, he studied medicine 
under Thomas Lorkin [q.v.] and John Caius 
0610-167 3) [q. v.] His fellow-students and 
iriends includea Peter Turner [q. v.],Timothy 
Bright [q. v.], and Thomas Penny [q. v.l 
who all distinguished themselves in medical 
science. During his undergraduate days 
he was nearly poisoned by eating mussels 
{Health* 8 Improvement, p. 250 ; Theatrum 
Ineectorum, p. 283, in English, p. 1107). 
Choosing to proceed M.A. from Trinity in 
1576, he was expelled from Caius by Thomas 
Legge, the master [q. v.] In 1581 the latter 
was charged, among other offences, with 
having expelled Mofiett without the fellows’ 
consent. W ood’s suggestion that Moffett was 
educated at Oxford appears to be erroneous 
(Athenee Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 574-5). 

On leaving Cambridge Moffett went abroad. 
At Basle he attended the medical lectures of 
Felix Plater and Zwinger, and after defending 
publicly many mediccd theses there in 1578, 
he received the degree of M.D. In the same 
year he published at Basle (1678, 4to^ two 
collections of his theses: one entitlea 'De 
Anodinis Medicamentis,’ the other 'De Venis 
Mesaraicis Obstrvctis ipsarvmijve ita affeo- 
tarum Curatione,’ with a dedication to Penny. 
A copy of the latter in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library has an affectionate inscription 
in Moffett’s autograph addressed to his old 
tutor Lorkin. In 1579 Moffett visited Italy 
and Spain ; there he studied the culture of 
the silkworm, which he made the subject of 
a poem, and became an acute observer of all 
forms of insect life. He was at Nuremberg 
in July 1580, and fre^ently at Frankfort be- 
tween the following October and the spring 
of 1582. Four letters which he addresM 
betwera 1580 and 1582 to Petrus Monavius 
are pzint^ in Laurentius Schols’s ' Episto- 
liwm Fhilosophioarum Volumen,’Fran]fforfe, 

lifofiett, while on the continent, adopted 
with enthusiasm the Paiaoelaian oyetem of 
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medicine, and when he settled again in Eng- 
land he shared with John Hester [a. t.I the 
chief burden of upholding its princroles there. 
He returned to Oambriw in 16812, and was 
incorporated M.D. In July he accompanied 
Peregrine Bertie^ lord Willoughby [q. ▼.], 
to Elsinore^ to invest King fVeden^ <n 
Denmark with the order of the Garter. He 
notes that the court ‘dinners lasted firom 
seven to eight hours (Health's Improvement^ 
p. 294), and that he made the acquaintanee 
of T^cho Brahe and Peter Severinus. At the 
end of 1688 he completed in London, with a 
dedication to Severinus, his most elaborate 
ex|^8ition of his medical principles, *De Jure 
et^iBstantia ChemicorumMedicamentorum 
Dialogus Apolomticus ’^rankfort, 1684, 
12mo; new edit. Ursel in l^assau, 1602, 8vo^. 
In style Moffett sought to imitate Erasmus’s 

< CoILoquia.’ With this essay he printed five 
letters dated from London between February 
and April 1584— four addressed to 'Phila- 
lethes Germanus’ and one to 'Endymion 
Luddipolensis.’ The work attracted atten- 
tion abroad and figured in Lazarus Zetzner’s 

< Theatrum Chemicum,* Strasburg, 8vo, 1618 
(i. 68-90). Mofiett subsequently illustrated 
his sobriety as an investigator by publish- 
ing a digest of Hippocrates, whose merits 
were unduly disparaged by many of the 
newer school of medicine to which Moffett 
belonged. This book he entitled ^Noso- 
mantma Hippocratea sive Hippocratis Prog- 
nostica cuncta ex omnibus ipsius scriptis 
methodice digesta ’ (Frankfort, 1588, 8vo). 

By 1588 Moffett had secured a good prac- 
tice, at first apparently in Ipswich and after- 
wards in London. On 22 Dec. 1585 he 
was admitted a candidate of the College of 
Physicians, and on 29 Feb. 1688 a fellow, 
becoming censor in the same year. Among 
his early patients were La^ Penruddock and 
Sir Thomas and Edmund Knyvet of Norfolk. 
In July 1586 he and Penny attended during j 
her last ilhiess at Hansworth Anne Seymour, 
duchess of Somerset, widow of th^rotector, 
and they attested her will. Mofiett seems 
to have first made the lady’s acquaintance 
in early youth (Theatrum Inseetorum^ pp. 
14, 21). In 1690 he was in attendance 
on Sir Francis Walsingham at Bam Elms, 
Surrey. Next year he was appointed phy- 
sician to the forpes serving m Normandy 
under the Earl of Essex; and on 6 Jan. 
1691-2 he sent a note to the earl from Dieppe 
advising him to return to England (t&L 
HatMd MSS. iv. 174). On settling again 
in London, Mofiett appears to have spent 
much time at court. He came to Imow 
Sir PVands Drake, who first showed him a 
flying-fish, ^milvus marinus’ (HeaHXe /»- 


prosama9if,p.246); interested himself in the 
eccentricities of Wocfimer, ^ the foul feeder* 
(tb.jfp. 123, 876), and was much patronised 
oy Henry Herbc^ second earl of Pembroke 
[q. V.], and his family. Mary Herbert fq. v.l 
the earl’s wife, attracted hy his cultured 
tastes, ultimately induced him to leave Lon- 
don for her own home in Wiltshire, and the 
latter part of his life was spent at or near 
Wilton as a pensioner of hw husband. 
the earl’s innuence he was elected M.P. fiv 
Wilt<m on 24 Oct. 1697. Walter Sweraer, 
when dedicatii^ to William, third earl of 
Pembroke, his * Brief Treatise’ in 1622, wrote 
that * that godly and learned phisitian and 
skilful mauematician Mr. Doctor Mofie^ 
my most worthy and kind friend,’ resided 
in Wilton House, but according to Aubr^, 
his patron soon gave him tip neighbouring 
manor-house of Bulbridge fiv his residence 
Nat. Hist. p. 89). ^ He <ued'there on 6 June 
604, and was buried in Wilton Ohurch. 

Moffett combined with his interests in 
science real literary aptitude. An^raitaphe 
or epigram or elegies, done by Mr. Morfet,* 
was entered in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, by Edmund Bollifant, 16 Jan. 
1588-9, but of this effort nothing else is 
known. Ten years later he published 
pseudonymously an interesting poem, em- 
Dodying some of his observations in Italy 
and Spain. It is entitled ’The Silkwormes 
and their Flies ; Lively described in verse, 

T. M. a Oountrie Farmar, and an ^prentice 
in Physicke. For the ^eat benefit and en- 
riching of England. Printed at London by 
y. S. for Nicmolas Ling, and are to be sold 
at his shop at the West ende of Paules,’ 
1699, 4to. It is dedicated to the Countess of 
Pembroke, whom he describes as * the most 
renowned patroness andnoble nurse of learn* 
ing,’ and ne notices in detail her literary 
labours ^lueb, Bibl. Cat. i. 639). A copy 
is in the British Museum. Chamberlain wrote 
to Carleton, 1 March 1698-9, ’The Silk- 
worme is thought to be Dr. Mimetts, and in 
mine opinion is no bad piece of poetrie’ 
(Ohambbblaik, Letters, Cnmd. Soc» p. 47). 
’Moffatts Silkwormes and their Flies’ is 
highly praised in Nicholas Baxter’s ’Sir 
Philip ^dney’s Ourania,’ 1606. 

Mofiett has been hastily identified with 
the T. M. who wrote theprose tracts ’Father 
Hubbards Tales,’ and ’The Blache Booke^’ 
both issued in 1604, but hii claim may be 
safely rejected [see MznnLUOJr, Taomi^ 
1570P-ie27j. 

Two prefesnonal works by MofiSstt 
peered posthumously. Hehadoom n leted m 
1690 avaluable work on the nstnrel histoiy 
of iaseoti^ portly compiled from the wxWags 
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of Edward Wotton and Conrad Gesner, and 
from papeia left to him by his friend Penny. 
Heoht^ TOrmiaaion to print it at the 
Hague on 24 May 1690| and wrote an dabo- 
late dedication to t^ queen, but delf^ fol- 
lowed. Laurence Scholl of Frankmrt ^ ia 
ai^ to haye ronghly edited the manuacript 
in 1698. When James I aacended the Eng- 
liah throne, Moffett readdressed the dedica- 
tion to him. At Moffett’s death the manu- 
BCiipt, still unprinted, came into the han^ 
of l$am^, his apothecaiy, who sold it to Sir 
Theodore Mayeme [q. y.], and in 1634 
Mayeme published it, dedicating it to Sir 
William Paddy, and describing Moffett as 
< an eminent ornament of the Society of Phy- 
sicians, a man of the more polite and solid 
learning, and renowned in most branches of 
science? The original manuscript, with the 
two dedications addressed respectively to 
Elisabeth and to James I, is now in Sloane 
MS. 4014. The title of the printed volume 
ran: ^Insectorum sive Minimorum Ani- 
nmlinm Theatrum • • • ad vivum expressis 
loonibus super quingentis illustratumi^ Lon- 
don 1684, ml. Translated into English by 
J. H as * The Theater of Insects, or lesser 
living Creatures,’ it was appended with the 
plates to Edward Topaell’s ‘History of Four- 
rooted Beasts and Serpents’ (1668). Haller 
in his notes on Herman Boerhaave’s ‘Me- 
thodus.Studii Medici’ praises the copiousness 
of the species described wd the character of 
the engravings, and while admitting that 
Moffett gave credence to too many fabulous 
rraorts, acknowledged him to be the prince 
ox entomologists before John Swammerdam 
(1637-1680). 

Moffett’s second posthumously issued book 
was : ‘ Health’s Improvement ; or Rules com- 
prising and discovering the Nature, Method, 
and Manner of Prepanng all sorts of Food 
used in this Nation. Written by that ever 
Famous Thomas Mvffett, Doctor of Phisick; 
corrected and enlarged by Christopher Ben- 
net, Doctor of Physick and Fellow of the 
Colledg of Physitians of London,’ London, 
4to, lo66. This is a gossipy oollection of 
respecting diet, which Moffett in- 
tended to supplement by a similar work on 
* diinkB ’ (n. 2zl). It was probably compiled 
about 16w. Another edition was published 
in 12mo, 1746, with a life of the author, W 
William Oldys, and an introduction by K. 
Jamea, M.D. 

In ^oane MS. 4014 (‘ Theatrum Insecto- 
rum’) a fronti^iece engraved 1^ William 
Rogeia suppUes a portrait of Mnffett, and 
at Sie foot of the dlmcation he is described 
aa'Soot-Aeglus.’ Qeaner, Edward Wotton, 
and Penny aie depicted on the same plate. 


By license dated 23 Dec. 1680 Moffett 
married, at St. Mary Cole Churclh London, 
his first wife Jane, daughter of Richard 
Wheeler of a Worcestershire fismily, though 
riie was described at the time of her marriage 
as a spinster of St. Ethelburgh’s pariah 
(Chbbtbb, Marriage ed. Foster, p. 

962). She was buried at Wilton 18 Apm 
1600. Moffett’s second wife was a widow 
named Catherine Brown. She survived him, 
and to her c^dren by her first husband — 
two sons Richard and Benedict, and two 
daughters Susan and Martha— Moffett left, 
with other bequests, his musical instruments, 
including a pair of virginals. Of his will 
(proved 20 Nov. 1604 and printed by Oldys) 
his brothers William and l^omas were over- 
seers, and mention is made in it of his own 
daughter Patience and his * dear friend and 
&ther in Christe, Mr. Parker.’ His widow 
appears to have died at Caine, Wiltshire, in 
1626. By her will, proved 26 June in that 
year, she left a portrait of Moffett and a book 
m his writing, probably ‘ Health’s Improve- 
ment,’ to his daughter Patience. The WiUiam 
Moffett (1607-1679), M. A. of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, and vicar of Edmonton 
^m 1681 till his death (NswcoimT, ReperU 
i. 600), who has verses prefixed to William 
Hodgson’s ^Divine Cosmographie,’ 1640, was 
doubtless the physician’s nephew ; he married, 
as a widower, aged 66, on 24 Oct. 1663, Mary 
Borne of Edmonton (Chebtbb, Marriage 
lAcemee^ ed. Foster, p. 931). 

[Life by Oldys in Moffett’s Health’s Improve- 
ment, 1746; Cooper’sAthensGantabr.; Hoefer’s 
Hist, de la Chimie, u. 26 ; Moffett’s Works ; 
Joannes Antonins Van der Linden’s De Scriptis 
Medids, Amsterdam, 1687, p. 464 ; Hnnter’s 
manuscript Chorus Vatum (Addit. MS. 24487, 
ff. 441 ^.) ; Brit. Mns. Gat. s. v. *Moufet ; ’ Hes- 
litt’s Bibliographical Handbooks.] S. L 

MOGFORD, THOMAS (1809-1868), 
painter, bom at Exeter on 1 May 1809, was 
son of a veterinary suigeon at NortMew, 
Devonshire. He showed an early talent for 
drawing, as well as mechanics and chemistry, 
but eventually decided on painting in pre- 
ference to engmeering. He studied m Exeter 
under John Gendall [q. v.1, and was articled 
for some irm to him and to Mr. Cole. At 
the end ox his appenticeship he married Cole’s 
eldest daughter, and settle in Northem^y 
Place. Exeter. He sent three pictures to thie 
Royal A cade m y in 1838, and three in 1839, 
including a full-length portrait of Sir Thomas 
Lethbrim. bart., with his hoiae and dog. 
About 1 m 8 he removed to London, and sub- 
sequently exhibited at the Royal Academy 
portraiu of £. H. Bafly, BJL (now in tlm 
^ Royil Academy), Samuel 
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CousinB, the engraver, Professor J. G. Adams, 
^e astronomer, for Cambridge University 
(engraved by S. Cousins^ Colonel Napier, the 
historian, and others, fie also painted and 
exhibited * The Sacrifice of Noah’ and * The 
Lgvee of the Angels’ (Royal Academy 1846), 
the latter a veiy origiiul work. Subs^uently 
he removed to Guernsey, and practisea almost 
entirely as a landscape ^nter, occasionally 
revisiting England and Exeter to paint iK>r- 
traits. Though for some years cnppled by 
palsy through the efiects m lead poisoning, 
he continued to paint up to the oay of his 
death, which took place at Ghiems^ m 1868. 
He founded a school of painting in Guernsey. 

[l^cToft’s Art in Devonshire; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists ; Royal Acad. Cat^ogues.] 

li. 0. 

MOGRIDGE, GEORGE (1787-1854), 
miscellaneous writer, was bom on 17 Feb. 
1787, at Ashted, near Birmingham. His 
father, Mathias, a canal agent, was grand- 
son of the Rev. Anthony Mogridge (Jl. 1760) 
of Hartley, Worcestershire, who is said to 
have written a book called <The Conscience’s 
Recorder,’ and was descended from a John 
MoCTidge, who in 1630 founded an almshouse 
at Exeter. George, after attending a school 
at Boarcote, was apprenticed to a japanner 
in Birmingham, and spent his leisure in read- 
ing Chaucer, Spenser, and Ossian. He su^ 
sequently entered into partnership with his 
elder brother in the japan trade at Birming- 
ham, and wrote in the provincial ioumiQs 
under the pseudonym ’ Jeremy Jaunv articles 
ur^^ structural improvements in the town 
of Birmingham and the abolition of the slave 
trade. Failing in business, Mogridge took 
to writingfor a livelihood. He died on 2 Nov. 
1854 at Hastings, and was buried there in 
the All Saints’ burial-ground. 

Mogridge married, fint, Elizabeth Bloomer 
(d, 1822 P;, by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter; by his second wife, Mary, he had 
one son. A portrait, drawn by A. Stanesby 
and engraved by D. J. Pound, is prefixed to 
* Geo^ Mogridge : his Life^ Character, and 
Writings,’ by the Rev. C. Williams ; another 
to the' Memoir’of him published by the Tract 
Society. Mogridge’s publications amount to 
nearly two humir^ and consist principally 
of tales and religious books for ehildren, 
religious tracts and ballads. Several ap- 
pear under the various pseudonyms: 'Unde 
Adam,’ 'Old Alan Gray,’ 'Ephraim Hold- 
ing,’ ' Unde NewlnOT,’ and ' Aunt Newbury.’ 
Fo^-fi>ur appeared under his best-known 
pseumym of ' Old Humphiey ’ and a series 
of 'Tales’ under that of 'Peter Parley.’ The 
aasun^on of the but name by lugridge 


was naturally ojdected to by the American 
writer, Somud Gmswold Goodrich, who was 
the first to adopt it (Beeolleotums, U. 558-4 ; 
cf. also Mabtut, William, 1801-1867). Of 
lus religious ballads 'Thomas Brown’ was the 
most popular. Besides these works Mogridge 
publirii^ nearly fifty under his own name, 
the principal of which are : 1. ' The Juve- 
nile Culprits/ 1829, 12mo. 2. 'The Juvenile 
Moralists,’ 1829, 12mo. 8. ' The Chuzdiyard 
Lyrist,’ 1882, 12mo. 4. ' The Encourager,’ 
1886, i6mo. 6. ' A Ramble in the Woods,’ 
1840 (P), 16mo. 6. 'Soldiers and Sailors’ 

1842, 8vo. 7. ' The Old Sea Captain,’ 1842, 
16mo. 8. ' Footprints of Popery,’ 1848, 

12mo. 9. 'The Indians of North Ame- 

rica,’ 1843, 16mo. 10. ' The Country,* 1844, 
12mo. 11. ' Learning to Think,’ 1^ (P), 

12mo. 12. ' Old Anthony’s Hints to Young 
Pe(mle,’ 1844 (P), 18mo. iS. ' Points and 
Pickings of Iniormation about China,’ 1844, 
8vo. 14. 'Learning to Fed,’ ld45(P)J.2mo. 
15. ' Rural Pickings,’ 1846, 8vo. 16. 'Learn- 
ing to Act,’ 1846 (P), 12mo. 17. ' Helra for 
Every flour,’ 1846, i2mo. 18. ' Calls ofUse- 
fulness^’ 1846, 12mo. 19. 'Wanderings in the 
Isle of Wight/ 1846, 16mo. 20. 'Loiterings 
among the Lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland/ 1849, 16mo. 21. ' Things that have 
Wings,’ 1861, 16mo. 22. ' Peter and Patty,’ 
1852, 16mo. 23. ' Aunt Rose and her Nieces/ 
1852, 16mo. 24. ' Learning to Converse/ 1854. 
18mo. His second wife, Mary, wrote ' Do- 
mestic Addresses/ and edited several of hex 
husband’s works. 

[Brit. Mua Cat ; Allibone’s Diet of Englisb 
Lit 8. V. * Humphrey, Old ;’ WQliamiTs George 
Mogridge, his Life, Character, and Writings; 
Memoir published by the Tract Society | Gent. 
Mag. 1864, ii. 646 ; Goodrich’s Recollections, ii. 
668-4.] A F. P. 

MOHL, Madams MARY, whose maiden 
name was Clabks (1793-168dL conversa- 
tionalist, was bom at Millbank Row, West- 
minster, in 1798, her father, Charles Clarke, 
being the son of an Irish Jacobite, and her 
mother, Elizabeth Hay, the daughter of Cap- 
tain David Hay of Ho^, Haddingtonshire. 
In 1801 her mother and maternal grand- 
mother took her to Toulouse, where she was 
placed in a convent schooL Her mother, 
on becoming a widow, removed with her to 
Paris, and m>m 1881 to 1888 they ocenj^ 
apartments adjoining those of Madame R4- 
camierattheAbbaye-aux-Bois. For^hteen 
years Mary Claike was a daily visitor of 
Madame Btomier, helping to amuse Oha* 
teaubrisnd in his mesing years. She became 
engaged to AngnsteSir^i but his eeify 
deat£ prevented the mamege and led w 
litigation with hia fimfly. She eeeme te 
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haTe been next in lore with Claude Faurieli 
wbo^ howtrer, twenty-one yean her senior, 
WM aoenstomed to merely nlatonio attach- 
menta. He joined the Glares in Switaer- 
land in 1828, accompanied them to Milan, 
wlmre he int^uced them to Manconi^ and 

S £r<»n them at Venice. He appomted 
his literary executor (1S44\ and he 
ng previously introduce to ner Julius 
Mohl (181)0-1876^, the accom^ished orien- 
talist, whose indi^tions led Hotta to the 
discovery of the ruins of Nineveh. In 1847, 
after her mother’s death, and after making 
him wait eighteen year^ she married Mold 
and found him a home, for he had till then 
been living with Ampere. Not liking to be 
thought older than her husband, she made a 
mystery of her age, and at her marriage ap- 




entered, as thirty-nine (Le Cixrteuf, August 
1886). Her receptions in the Rue du Bac for 
nearly forty years attracted a galaxy of talent. 
Ticknor in 1837 found her circle, with one 
exception, the most intellectual in Paris, 
and m 1867 he describes her as * talking as 
amusingly as ever, full of good-natured kind- 
ness, with a little subacia as usual to give 
it a good flavour.’ Ampere thought her ’a 
charming mixture of French vivacity and 
English originality,’ and her old-fashioned 
English and sometimes peculiar French gave I 
an additional zest to conversation quite de- 
void of pedantry, albeit she was a great 
reader and good art connoisseur. She was 
an ardent Orleanist, never referring to Na- 
poleon ni except as ’cet homme’ or Ue 
monsieur,’ and was so outspoken as some- 
times to give offence. The Queen of Hol- 
land called on her in 1807, and her long list 
of friends included Quinet, one of her earliest 
admirer^ De Tocqueville, Guizot, Thiers, 
Mignet, Thier^, the Due de Broglie, Scherer, 
and Renan. Dean Stanley first met at her 
dinner-table his future wife. Lady Augusta 
Bruce, and among her English visitors were 
Thackeray, Nassau Senior, Lord Houghton, 
and Mrs. Chiskell, who wrote while stay- 
ing with her the neater part of her * Wives 
ai^ Daughters.’ Lord John and Lady Rus- 
sdl visited them in 1870. On her hus- 
band's death in 1876 Madame Mohl discon- 
tinued her receptions, and her memory was 
latterly impaire«L She died in Paris 14 May 
1888, and was buried at P4re-Laohaise. Her 
only, and that an anonymous, attempt at 
auuiorship was an ^cle on Madame R4- 
eamiei% in the * National Review, 1860, ex- 
puded into a vbliime entitled * Madame 
Recamier, with a Sketch of the Histo^ of 
Society in France,’ London, 1862. Her hus- 
bands nieces have carried out her intention 


of commemorating him by endowing a bed 
at the Hospitality de Nuit, Paris. 

[Mrs. Simpson’s Letters of J. and M. Mohl, 
London, 1887; N. W. Senior^s Conrersations, 
London, 1868-78; Life of Ticknor, Boston, 
1876; E. O’Meara’s Madame Mohl, London, 
1886 (often inaccurate); Contemp. Review, 
1878 ; Macmillan’s Mag. 1888 ; Journal des 
Bybats, 4 and 6 July 1886 ; B. E. Frothero’s 
Dean Stanley, 1894.] J. G. A. 

MOHUN, CHARLES, fourth Banoir 
Mohun (1676 P-1712), duellist, born, it 
is believed, in 1676, was eldest son of 
Charles, third baron (cf. 1677), by Philippa, 
fourth daughter of Arthur Annesley, first 
earl of Anglesey. His grandfather, Warwick, 
second lord Mohun, died in 1667, and in 1668 
I an order in council was issued that the widow. 


of the family, should as a Roman catholic 
give security * to breed her children in the 
protestant religion.’ His parents were not 
married before 1673, at the earliest. On 
2 Dec. 1674 they were reconciled after an 
estrangement, by the lady’s father, the 
Earl of Angles^, who took his son-in-law’s 
view of the difference, and regretted that 
he lacked power to beat his daughter for 
’an impudent baggage’ {Hiat. MSS, 
Comm, 13th Rep. App. pt, vi. pp. 276-7), 
When he was only a year old his father 
was mortally wounded while acting as 
second in a duel between Lord Cavendish 
and Lord Power, and after lingering for 
many months died on 1 Oct. 1677, and was 
buried in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields (tb. 12th 
Rep. App. vii. 130). Thenceforth the young 
peer appears to have been subjected to no 
control. On 7 Dec. 1692 he quarrelled over 
the dice with Lord Kennedy, and was con- 
fined to his lodgings ; he nevertheless broke 
out with the aid of his constant ally, Edward 
Rich, earl of Warwick, and fought his first 
recorded duel, in which both parties were 
disarmed. Two days later he played a sorry 
part in the death of William Mountfort [q, v!j 
He and Captain Richard Hill, who was jealous 
of Mrs. Bracegirdle’s supposed partiality for 
Mountfort, pi^ed Howard Street in com- 
pany, with their swords drawn, lying in wait 
for the^tor. The latter, upon his arrival, 
was greeted with drunken cordiality by Mo- 
hun. Mountfort, however, thought fit to re- 
monstrate with his lordship upon the com- 
pany he was keeping, whereupon, after a brief 
scuflle. Hill ran the player through the body 
(CoLLBT CiBBBB, sd. Lowe, ii. 243- 

245). Mohun, who» uiuike Hill, made no 
attempt to evade justice, was arrested, and the 
grand jury of Mi^esex found a true bill of 
murder against him. His trial befinehispeem 
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in Westminster Hall, in January 1693--8, was 
the sensation of the hour. The long is said to 
have been constant in his attendance. After 
a protracted and impartial trial, the accused 
was on 4 Feb. acquitted hj sixty-nine votes to 
foitrteen. Mohun was consequently released 
from .the Tower; he was but seventeen years 
of age at the time (a circumstance omitted by 
Macaulay), and a relative is stated to have 
suggested during the trial that he should 'be 
taken away and whipt’ (Henry North to 
Archbishop Sancroft in Tanner MSS, zxv. 7, 
where there are other curious particulars ; cf. 
State TriaU^ xii. 950-1050; Maoiulat, 
Hist, of England, 1868, iv. 810-11). In 
October of this year Mohun was lying 
dangerously ill at Bath. His recovery was 
follpwed W a resumption of his riotous life in 
London. In October 1694 he was engaged in 
a duel with Francis Scobell, M.P. for Gram- 
pound, who had remonstrated with him in Pall 
Mall concerning a murderous assault which 
he was making upon an offending coachman. 
In this year also he volunteered tor the Hrest 
expedition, and was made a captain of horse 
in Lord Macclesfield’s regiment. He served 
with distinction in Flanders during the next 
two years, but returned to England early in 

1697 in as aggressive and turbulent a mood as 
ever. No later than -^ril 1697 he was in- 
volved in a duel with Oaptain Bingham, in 
St. James’s Park, but the combatants were 
separated by the sentinels before any serious 
dam^ was done. On 14 Se^. however, he 
was in at the death of Captain HiU, which oc- 
curred in a confused ana discreditable brawl 
at the Rummer Tavern, and in November 

1698 he was eng^ed with his old associates, 
'Warwick and Docwra. in deep potations at 
Lockets’, which were followed by an afiroy 
in Leicester Square, and a mortal wound in- 
flicted upon a Captain Richard Goote. True 
bills of murder were brought in against both 
Warwick and Mohun, but the latter was not 
tried by his peers untU 29 March 1699, when 
he was acquitted. It appeared in evidence 
that he h^ not fomented the auazrel, but 
rather the reverse ; and before leaving the 
bar he uttered some expression of contri- 
tion for his life, whicdi seems to have 
been for the time sincere. 

Thencefiorwaid Mohun occattonaUy took a 
prominent part ia the debates in the House 
of Lords, and was a staunch supporter of the 
whin. On 18 March 1706 he stood proxy 
for ^ dector of Hanover when tiie latter 
was installed knight of the Garter. In the 
debate on. the Occasrional Confomity BQl he 
remarked hluntly thatif the Bill passed they 
mightesweUtaimthePietettdartoit. When 
in the dd^te on the Act of Secuity (1704^ 


Nottingham appeared to cast a slur upon 
William m, Mohun was with difficulty re- 
strained from proposing to send him to the 
Tower. Finally, when in a debate in the 
House of Lords the Duke of Marlborough 
was grossly insulted by Earl Powlett, it was 
Mohun who was oommissioned to bear Marl- 
borough’s invitation to the earl * to take the 
air in the country.' 

Meanwhile in June 1701 Mohun had been 
appointed to attend Charles Gerard, earl of 
Macclesfield [q. v.], who was sent as envoy- 
extraordinary to present the eleotress-dowa- 
ger Sophia with a copy of the Act of Suc- 
cession. Macclesfield died on 5 Nov. 1701, 
and by his will Mohun came In for the per- 
sonal estate valued at 20,0001. With regmrd 
to the real property he entered upon a long, 
complicatea, and fluctuating lawsuit hodoL 
with the crown and James, Douglas, fourth 
duke of Hamilton [q. v.l 'Mohun claimed 
through his first wife, Maedesfidd’s niece 
Charlotte, daughter of Thomas Manwaring; 
Hamilton through his second wife, also a 
niece of Macclesfield’s, while the crown 
claimed the reversion on the ground that the 
reversal ofMacclesfield’sattamderhad never 
been legally recorded. In the course of the 
proceedings the duke and Mohun met in the 
chambers of Mr. Orlebar, a master in chan- 
cery, on 18 Nov. 1712. On the duke remark- 
ing of a witness named 'Whitworth, ' There 
is no truth or justice in him,' Mohun re- 
joined, '1 know Mr. Whitworth, he is an 
honest man, and has as much truth as your 
grace.' A challenge ensued, not from the 
duke, but from Mohun. The duel took place 
in Hyde Pork, between 6 and 7 a.k. on Bun- 
day 15 Nov. Mohun spent the previous night 
at the Bagnio in Long Acre. On the parties 
arriving on the ground, Mohun said the 
seconds should have no share, but his friend, 
Colonel George Macesrtney [q. v.l, demurred, 
and the duke^ turning to Colonel John 
Hamilton, remarked, ' There is my friend, he 
will take a share in my dance.' Ihey fought 
until their principals fell, when Maocartney 
went to Monun and turned him on his free 
' that he might die the more easily.' Nrither 
Mohun nor ms adveri^ attempts to parry, 
but thrust without intern iasion, 'fighting,' 
says a oontemporaij, 'like enruied lyons.' 
Mohnn was riwea with dreadful wounds 

S iee the account of Le Sagi^ the snr»oii\ 
ut it is said that he only inflicted the aohafr 
death-wound with a shortened sword as 
Hosulton was bending over him. The duel 
was at once interpreted fay the dcndnottl 
party as a whig eonroirae^ Bwift in the 
^oet Boy' (foi^fi ana 20 Nov.^aad la 
'Smuinss' (20 Nov.), suggestiiig Aet 'the 
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faction, hmf weary of Mohun, resolved to 
employ him m some real service to the cause,’ 
Le. m the prevention of Hamilton’s projected 
embassy to France, which it was dreaded 
would iSe fiivourable to the cause of the 
Pretender. 

Mohun was buried in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields on 25 Nov. 

By his will, which was proved on 6 March 
171^1S, within four months of his death, 
Mohun left everything to his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lawrence, 
state physician to the ^ueen, on condition of 
her paying 100/. to ‘ Elizabeth, my pretended 
daughter % mv first wife ’ (Crisp, Somerut-^ 
shire WilU^ 5th ser. p. 11). The peerage 
became extinct upon Mohun’s tragic death. 

Though perhaps excessively vilified by 
tory writers (who regarded him, not alto- 
getner without reason, as the bully of the 
wl^ party), there can hardly be two 
opimons as to Mohun’s character. Heame, 
mentioning his death, says with probable 
truth, * he should have been hanged before 
. . . divers times.’ Macky writes, *In his 
youth a scandal to the peerage, he now rec- 
tifies as fast as he can ^ former slips.’ By 
1705 he certainly manifested a tendency to 
corpulency, hardly compatible with the wild 
excesses of his youth. Swift adds to Macky, 
< He was little oetter than a conceited talker 
in company.’ 

The fatiu duel with Hamilton, coming so 
soon after that of Sir Oholmondeley Bering, 
evoked much unfavourable comment, and a 
Bill was introduced into the Commons for 
the prevention of duelling, but was lost on 
a second reading. The duel also forms an 
incident in Thackeray’s ' Esmond,’ in which 
novel a Lord * Harry ’Mohun, who has little 
in common with the historical character, 
figures as villain. 

A portrait was painted for the Kit-Cat 
Club, of which Mohun was a member, by 
Sir Godfrey Eneller in 1707, and was en- 
graved by John Faber the younger in 1732. 


. the Earl of Warwick, with their oomieai 
froliidM that th^plajed,lKmdoo, ]711i ■m.ito; 
Livaa and Ghaiaotentf the most lUustrioue Per- 



Heandans^ L 208; Heame’s Colleotanea, ad. 
Boble, iii. 483-6; Calamy’s Hist Account, i. 428, 
ii. 4, 266; Spence’s Anecdotes (1868), p. 266; 
Eiwin’s Pope, v. 73, ix. 382; Macknight’s jBoling- 
broke, p. 8 1 6 ; Thornbuzy’s Haunted London, 1 880. 

. 60; Tom Brown’s Works, iii. passim; IVbum 

Ihron. i. 139 (with fan(y picture of the duel) ; 
LyaonB’BEiTiionsofLonaon,i.781 ; Noble's Con* 
tinnationof Granger's Biog. Hist 1806, ii. 66 ; 
Chambers's Book of Days, ii. 688 ; Larwood's 
Story of the London Parks, i. 101, 103 ; Millm- 
gen's History of Duelling, ii. 29 ; Steinmetz's 
Romance of Duelling (1868), i. 283 ; Mackay’s 
Popular Delusions, ii. 289-91; Knight Hunt's 
Fourth Estate, i. 166; Memoirs of the Kit-Cat 
Club, p. 120; Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Cor- 
nub. i. 812 (containing an account of all the 
chapbooks and pamphlets evoked by Mohun's 
trials for murder and more especially by^)iis 
du^ with Hamilton); Ashton's Sodal Life in 
the Reign of Queen Anne, p. 862 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd. ser. x. 481, 8ra ser. v. 186, 812, 
6th ser. xii. passim; Add. MS. 83061 f. 228 
(containing the order of Sir Christopher Wren 
to erect seats of 760 persons in Westminster Hall, 
preparatory to trial of Mohun and Warwick) ; 
Egerton MS. 2623 f. 68; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
11th Rep. App. V. (Dartmouth MSS.) contains a 
fhll account of the evidence given on the sub- 
ject of the duel before the privy council, pp. 
811-14 ; see also articles Douolss, Jaubs, fourth 
Ddxb ov Hamilton; Maccabtnbt, Gbobob; 
and Mountfobt, William.] T. S. 


MOHUN, JOHN de( 1270 P-1880), baron, 
lord of Dunster in Somerset, son of John de 
Mohun, the grandson of Reginald de Mohun 
[q.v.] and Eleanor Fitzpiers, was about nine 
years old at his father’s death in 1279, and was 
a wardofEdwardI(LTTfl,p.l6). He received 
many summonses to perform military service, 
as in 1297 to serve in Flanders, in 1299 to 
join the muster at Carlisle, which was after- 
wards put off and held at York on 12 Nov., 
and again in 1800 to serve against the Scots. 
At the parliament held at Lincoln in January 
1801 he joined in the letter of the barons to 
the pope, and is therein described as ‘ do- 
minus de Dunsterre’ (Pbu/ero, i. ii. 926). 
He was summoned to themuster at Berwick 
on 24 June, and again to the muster to be 
held at Bemiok on 26 May 1808. He was 
at Perth early in 1804, for he dined there 
with the Prince of Wales on Candlemas day. 
He was a oonservator of the pem for the 
county of Somerset in 1807,aiiyd in 1808 and 
1800 was summoned to do servioe against 
the Scots. In 1811 he held a commission 
as one of the king’s jnstioes. Hejoinedtho 
party of nmmas, earl of Lancaster, and was 
oonoemed in the ezeoution of Gaveston, fitf 
whidi he xooeived a pardon in 1818 (t6. n. 
L 281). Snimnonsea were aent to mm to 
aervo against the Soots in 1816^ 1816, and 
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1819. In 1821 he was warned to abstain 
from the parliament that the Earl of Lan- 
caster designed to hold at Doncaster (t&. pp. 
44^ 459). He mye charters to the priones 
of Dunster and JSruton, and to the towns- 
men of Dunster (Lttib). Certain lands in 
Ireland [see under Mohun, BjmsALD db] 
he etchimged with the king for the manor 
of Long Compton in Warwickshire {ib . ; 
FcBderaf i. iL 949). He died in 1880. 

He married first Ada, daughter of Robert, 
or Payn, Tiptofb, by whom he had seyen sons 
and a daughter, and secondly a 'v^e named 
Sybilla (Lytb). From Sir Reginald, his fifth 
Bon^ descended the Mohuns of Cornwall, of 
which house were the Mohuns, barons of Oke- 
hampton (ib, p. 87). His eldest son, John, 
was a knight-banneret, was present at the 
btfttle of Boroughbridge, and, dying in Scot- 
land perhaps in 1822, was, it is said, buried 
in the chur^ of the Gfrey Friars at York (ib , ; 
Parliamentary Write, u, iii. 1177) ; he mar- 
ried Christian, daughter of Sir John Segraye, 
by whom he had a son, John (1820-1876) 
[q.y.], who succeeded his grandfather (Lttb). 

(Lyte’a Dunster and its Lords, prirately printed, 
and largely from papers in the ArehiMlogical 
Journal, contains fnU information, with refer- 
ences. concerning John and the house of Mohun 
generally; Dugdale's Baronage, ii. 408 ; Cal. of 
Docs., Scotland, ii. No. 1616 (Rolls Ser.) ; Prynne’s 
Parliamentaiy Writs, i. 740, xi. iiL 1176, 1177 , 
Rymer's Fcsdera, i. ii. n. i. passim.] W. H. 


MOHUN, JOHN DB (1820-1876), 
baron, lord of Dunster, son and heir of Sir 
Jolm de Mohun (d, 1322), the eldest son of 
John de Mohun (1270 P-1330) [q, y.J, lord of 
Dunster, was ten years old at his grand- 
father’s death in 1330, and was made award 
of Heniy Burghersh [q. y.], biahcm of Lin- 
coln, at whose instance he reoeiyed liyexy of 
his lands in 1841. though still under age. 
About that time he married his guardian’s 
niece Joan, daughter of Bartholomew, lord 
Burghersh, the elder (d, 1856) [q.y.J In 
the same year he receiyed a summons to do 
seryice in Scotland, and in 1842 took part in 
the expedition into Brittany, marching under 
the command of his fatli^in-law. After 
eerying as a commissioner of array for the 
county of Somerset in 1846, he joined in the 
inya^n of Frasioe, where he also appeanin 
later yean as one of the retinue of ths Prince 
cf Wales. He was one of the original 
knights of the order of the (larter, ana his 
name and arms are stQl in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. He serred also in Ulba 
exp<^tiona sgunst the French rDuoniil^ 
Barmaa^. He seems to haye fisUen into 


nunm dimeulties, and in 1869 made oyer 
his cnief estates, the oastle and manor of 


Dunster, Minehead, and the hundred of Oar* 
himipton, to feofiTees for the benefit of his 
wife (Ltt^. He gaye a charter to the 
monks of iKmster. Bte died on 15 Sept. 
1375, leaying no sons, and was buried m 
Bruton priory ft5.) By his wifis Joan he 
had thrM daughters, who all made grand 
marriages: Elizabeth married William de 
Montacute, earl of Salisbury (d, 1897), and 
died 1415 ; Philippa married (l) Walter, lord 
FitzWalter (d, 1^), (2) Sir John Goh^ 
id, 1896), and (8) Edward, duke of York (d. 
1415), and died 1481 ; and Matilda man^ 
John, lord Strange (d, 1897) of Knockin in 
Shro^hire, and died before 1876, leaying a 
son, Richard, in whom the barony of Mohun 
yested (Coubthopb, Hietork Peerage, pp. 
824, 458). There is an idle legend that Joan, 
wife of John, lord Mohun, obtained from her 
husband as much common land for the poor 
of Dunster as she could walk round bare- 
foot in a day (Cahdbit, Britannia, col. 58 ; 
Fullbb, Worthies, ii. 289). No such gift 
can be traced (Lttb). Aiteat her husband’s 
death she obtained from the feofiTees a conyey- 
ance of the estates yested in them to hersw 
for life with remainder to Lady Elizabeth, 
widow of Sir Andrew Luttrell of Chilton 


in Thoryerton, Devonshire, who paid her 
for this purdiase 8,883/. 6s, Bd, Lady Mohun 
liyed much at court, where she and her 
daughter, the Countess of Salisbury, used 
to appear in the robes of the Garter (t6.; 
Beltz). She built and endowed a chantry 
chapel in the undercroft of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and, dying on 4 Oct. 1404, was 
there buried. The emgy on her tomb is 
given by Stothard (Monumental EMgiei), 
and has been copied by Mr. Lyte (Hunster 
and its Lords), At her death Sir H^h 
Luttrell, son of Sir Andrew and Lady Eli- 
zabeth, came into possession of Dunster as 
his mother’s heir. 

[lyte’s Dunster and its Lords, np. 19-28, 84 ; 
Dngdale’s Baronage, i. 498 ; Beltrs Order the 
Garter, czlix. and pp. 49-61, 248, 249, 255; 
Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, pp. 824, 453, ed. 
Courthope; Froissa^ i. 264, ed. Bnchon, i. 
218 a.; Camden’s Britannia, ool. 58. ed. Gibsoai 
1695; Fuller’s Worthies^ u. 289, ed. Nichols.] 

W.H. 


MOHUN, JOHN, first Babov Mohun 
(15927-164^ royaluBt politician, was the 
01 ^ son of Sir Ii^;inala Mohun, bart.|^who 

daughter of John &eale. He matrioulSSl 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 15 Nor. 
1606, aged 18, gnmuated BJL on 7 3^iy 
1606, aid in 1610 was entered as a etudeni 
at the Middle Temple* In the perliamanti 
of 1628-4 and 162o he sat hr beeOligh 
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of Qxtmpoimd, Oomwall, and was amonff the 
•npportm the Dulre of Buckingham, 
thfough whose fayour he was recommended 
In idO for the office of vice- warden of the 
Stannaries. During 1626 and 1627 he was 
n member of several commissions in the 
west of England, including one of inqi^ 
into the acts of Sir John Eliot as vioe- 
admiral of Devon. At the general election 
in 1627-8 Mohun was put forward by the 
court ijarty for the coun^ of Cornwall in 
opposition to Eliot and Cbryton, but lost 
the election. Sir James Bagg, the duke’s 
chief agent in the west, thereupon pressed 
for Mohun’s elevation to the peerage, and on 
16 April 1628 he was created Baron Mohun 
of Okebampton, Devonshire. The circum- 
stances of this election came before a special 
committee, and Eliot obtained the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons to mvestinte Mohun’s conduct as vice- 
warden of the Stannaries. A formal charge 
was brought against him, and a conference 
of the lords and commons followed, but in 
consequence of the death of Eliot’s wife the 
matter was allowed to drop. In 1684 he 
charged Bagg with having * cozened the king 
of 20,000/.,’ and the case came on in the ^tar- 
chamber. The king sent a guarded letter to 
the lords of the council, and after the in- 
quiry had lasted some years, Mohun seems 
to have been fined 600/. * for undue inquiries 
into his majesty’s debts.’ A man of turbu- 
lent disposition, he quarrelled with another 
peer at the christening in 1638 of James, 
dii^e of York (Stbatfobd, Letters and Des^ 
patches, i. 166). 

Mohun died on 28 March 1641 {Jnq^ post 
mortem, c. ii. 607, no. 102). His wife 
was Cordelia, daughter of Sir John Stuihope, 
and relict of Sir Roger Aston, who was 
buried at St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Middle- 
sex, 2 Oct. 1689. She was sister to Anne 
Cokayne. mother of Sir Aston Cokayne [q. v.], 
who in nis * Small Poems of divers sorts,’ 
1668, included (np. 80-2) a poetical letter 
to ^John, lord Mohun, my unde-in-law,’ 
and some lines (pp. 166-7) on his visit to 
Mohun’s house in Cornwall. Letter xlii. of 
book i. sect. 6 of James Howell’s * Letters,’ 
dated 80 Aug. 1682, and descriptive of the in- 
quisition, is addres^ to Mohun, and Massin- 
aer, to whom Sir Aston Cokayne introduced 
him, dedicated to him, as his * especial good 
lord,’ the play of the * Emperor 01 the &8t’ 

rFostet^s Alumni Oxon. ^600-1714); Max- 
mll-lcrte’s Dunster and its Lords, p. S7 ; State 
Bmmis, 1020 et aoq.; Poratar's ffir John ^iot, 
passim ; Bpistol* no-Eliaami ed. Joeobs, i. 200- 
202 ; Botiae and Ooartney’s BibL Oomnb. L 804, 
IILISOO.] W.P.O, 


MOHUH, MICHAEL (1620 P-1664), 
actor, was, according to Bell^mbers, bom 
about 16^^ but 1620 is probably a nearer 
approximation. Before the civil war he 
jmormed under Beeston, at the Cockpit in 
Druir Lane, where, among other characters, 
he played ^Uamente in Shirley^s ^Love’s 
Cruelty,’ licensed 14 Nov. 1681, and pub- 
lished 1640. Subsequently he fought on the 
side of Charles I, attaining the rank of cap- 
tain, and on the close of the wars went to 
Flanders, where he acquitted himself with 
credit, and received the style and pay of major. 

Upon the Restoration Mohun returned with 
Charles H, and resumed his original occu- 
pation, joining Eilli^ew’s company, with 
which he acted, 1660-8, at the theatre in 
Vere Street, Clare Market, erected on the 
site of Gibbon’s Tennis Court. It seems pro- 
bable that the company also played at the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane, and at the Red Bull 
Theatre in St. John Street. Pepys saw 
Mohun, or Moone, for the first time at the 
Vere Street Theatre on 20 Nov. 1660 in the 
* Beggar’s Bush ’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and says that he is declared to be ‘ the best 
actor in the world.’ Mohun was the original 
Mopus to the Scnmle of Lacy in Wilson’s 
comedy * Cheats’ (1662), and on the opening 
of the Theatre Royal, on the site now occu- 
pied by Drury Lane Theatre, 8 Anril 1668, 
with the * Humourous Lieutenant^ of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, he was Leontius (Genest, 
i. 84, 44h He subsequently played Leon in 
*Rule a wife and have a Wife,’ and True wit 
in Jonson’s ’ Epicoene, or the Silent Woman.’ 
Face in the '^chemist ’ and Volpone in the 
*Fox’ followed, and in 1666 he was the ori- 
g^al Montctuma in Dryden’s * Indian Em- 
peror, or the Conquest of Mexico.’ Melan- 
tius in the ' Maid’s iVagedy’ became one of his 
^eat^arts. Rymer praises Hart and Mohun 
m Amintor and Melantius, saying, < There we 
have our Roscius and iEMpus both on the 
ita^ together.’ Proof of Uie estimation in 
which Mohun was held by Charles is supplied 
in the fact that when the king, finding his 
court attacked to his face by Lacy in Howard’s 
*0^ge of Orownes,’ forbade the players 
acting aqain, Mohun obtained a reversal of 
the decision, except so far as that special play 
was oonoeraed. On 2 March 1667 Mohun 
was the ori^^l Philocles in Dxyden’s 'Secret 
Love, or the Maiden Queen:’ on 6 Oct 
Albe^ in Rhodes’s * Floral Yagaiiee,’ and, 
19 Oet.. Edward III in Lord Orrery’s 'Black 
Prince.’ On 22 June 1608 Mohun was the 
first Bdlamy (to Hart’s WildUood) in Dry* 
dan’s 'Evemn^s Love, or the Moclc Astro- 
loger.* The same year he played Cethem 
in ' Oatiline,' and ha 1069 was lagojjbnqr 
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Dias in iletc^ei^B * Island Princess/ and on 
9 Feb. the original Maximilian in Diyden’s 
< l^annick Lore, or the Royal Martyr.’ In 
1670 he was the original Abdelmelech in the 
« Conquest of Granada/ a play by Dryden in 
two parts, and in 1671 the original Valen- 
tius Joyner’s * Roman Empross/ and Don 
AlVares in GoreVs < Generous Enemies.’ The 
Theatre Royal haying been burnt in January 
1671-2, the players opened in February at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields with ^Wit without 
Money/ in which Mohun was Valentine. 
He was the first Rhodophil in Dryden’s 

* Marriage k la Mode,’ Dapperwit in W^her- 
ley’s * Loye in a Wood, or St. James’s Park/ 
and Duke of Mantua in Dryden’s * Assigna- 
tion, or Loye in a Nunnery.’ 

At Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1673 he was the 
firinnal Beamont in Dryden’s ^Amboyna/ 
and Pinchwife in Wycherley’s ‘Country 
Wife.’ On 26 March 1674 the new Theatre 
Royal, subsequently known as Drury Lane, 
was opened. In the following year Mohun 
was the original Britannicus in Lee’s ‘ Nero/ 
Trivultio in Fane’s ‘Loye in the Dork, or 
the Man of Business,’ and Old Emperor in 
Dirden’s ‘ Aurenge-Zebe, or the Great Mo- 
gul.’ Augustus CsQsar in Lee’s ‘ Gloriana, or 
the Court of Augustus Csssar,’ and Hanni- 
bal in the same author’s ‘Sophonisba, or 
Hannibal’s Oyerthrow/ foUowea in 1676, and 
Clytus in Lee’s ‘Rival Queens/ Edgar in 
Rayenscrofb’s ‘ King Edgar and Alfreda,’ and 
Matthias in the two parts of Orowne’s ‘ De- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian’ 
in 1677. In 1676 he was Mardonius in 

* A King and No King/ a performance over- 

looked by Genest. In 1678 he was the ori- 
ginal Ventidius in Dry den’s for Love, 

or the World well Lost/ Mithridates in 
Lee’s ‘ Mithridates, King of Pontus,’ Break- 
bond in the ‘ Man of Newmarket/ by the 
Hon. Edward Howard [q. v.l, and Sir Wild- 
ing Frolick in D’Urfey’s ‘ Tnck for Trick, or 
the Debauched Hypocrite.’ Mohun is then 
unheard of until, in 1682, he played Ismael in 
Southeme’s ‘Loyal Brother and the Persian 
Prince,’ and he disappears with the part of 
Burleigh in Banks’s* Unhappy Fayourite, or 
the Earl of Essex.’ He is aiM known to have 
acted Oassius and Aubrey in ‘ RoUo,’ and to 
have repeated his early character of Bellor 
mente, which was assumed by BeUchambers 
to be a womaii, and led him and some other 
•tam ehronidm astray. Genest says that 
MAun ‘joined the Duke’s company, but did 
not contmue long on the aim after the 
union’ of the two companies in 1682. 

P^ys, 6 Feb. 1668-0, says of his Ii^ that 
it was inferior to that of Clun. Downes 
dedeies that he was eminent lov Volpone^ 


Face, Melantius, Mardonius, Cassius, Cfiytus, 
Mithridates, &e., and says: ‘An eminent poet 
[Lee] seeing him act this last [Mithri^tes], 
yentM suddenly this saying, 0 Mohun, Mo- 
hun 1 Thou little man of mettle, if I should 
write a hundred plays, I’d write [always] 
a part for thy mouth.’ Mohun generally 
played second to Hart, but was scarcely 
held an inferior actor. Powell, in his dedi- 
cation of the ‘ Treacherous Brothers.’ spe^s 
of Mohun and Hart by their ^d acting 
TOtting authors their ‘third nights,’ and 
being consequently more substantial patrons 
than the greatest name in the frontispiece 
of a dedication. In the Epilogue to ‘ Loye 
in the Dark’ Dryden says of Mohun that 
Nature ‘bid him speak as she bid Shake- 
speare write/ and satirises the ‘ cripples in 
their art ’ who 

Mimick his foot but not his <(peaking part. 

Let them the Tray tor er Volpone try I 

Could they . . . 

Rage like Cethegua, or like Cassias die? 

From the allusion in the first line Genest 
supposes Mohun to have suffered from the 
gout. Rochester praises his dignity and ele- 
gance. Wright, in the ‘ Histona Histrionics,’ 
1699, speaks of Mohun, with Hart, Burt, and 
others, as much superior to the actors of sub- 
sequent days. In the Tatler (No. 99), 26 Nov. 
1709, Steele says; ‘ My old mends. Hart and 
Mohun, the one by his natural and proper 
force, the other by his great skill and art, 
never failed to send me home full of suoh 
ideas as affected my behaviour, and made me 
insensibly more courteous and humane to 
my friends and acquaintances.’ In ‘ A Com- 
parison between two Stages’ Gildon men- 
tions that the plays were at this time so 
good and so well acted by Hart and Mohun 
that the audience would not be distracted 
to see the best dancing in Europe, and St. 
Andr6, a French dancer brought over by the 
Duke of Monmouth, was consequently a 
failure. 

Mohun lived in 1665 on the south side of 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, and was as- 
sessed at 10a., the highest rate levied in the 
street, and from 1671 to 1676 in a house on 
the east side of Bow Street. He died in 
Brownlow Street (now Betterton Street), 
Dm^ Lane, in October 1684, and was buried 
in the church of St. Giles’s-in-tbe-Fields. 
Mohun was small and wril-built. 

An original pictuxeof Mohun, engraved in 
1798, is now at Knpwle Park. It shows a 
young, pleasing4iMed boy grayling a ewofd. 

[Geeast's Aseount d the AigUili Stem; 
l>ooiiae'sRoeeh»Aiiglieao«s; Bie&rialDiil^ 
niea; A Oemparisoo betveen two Btifseg dh- 
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bif's Apology, ed. Lowe ; Doran’s Their Majes- 
ties’ Servants, ed. Lowe ; Pepys’s Diary ; Wheat- 
ley’s London Past and Present.] J. E. 

MOHUN, MOXJN, or MOTUN, REQI- 
NALD DB (d, 1258), called by mistake Earl 
of Somerset, was son of Reginald de Mohun, 
loid of Dunster in Somerset, the great-mnd- 
son of William de Mobun (Jl, 1141) [q. v.l, 
earlof Somerset ; his mother was Alice, fourth 
daughterofWiIUamBrewerorBriwere[q.T.], 
who brought a large inheritance to her hus- 
band’s family (Duodale, Baronage^ ii. 497), 
and married for her second husband William 
Paynell {Excerpta e BotulU Fmium^ L 169). 
Reginald was under age at the time of his 
father’s death, which took place in or before 
1213, and was a ward, first, of Henry Fitz- 
Oount, son of the Earl of Oomwall, and 
afterwards of his own grandfather, William 
Brewer (*. pp. 79, 242, 243). In 12^ 
he sat among the king’s justices (Foss), in 
1242 and 1262 he was chief justice of the 
forests south of Trent, and he received from 
Henry HI rights of warren and of the chase 
and of a weekly market at Dunster. Among 
the lands that he inherited from hb mother 
was Torre or Tor in Devonshire, where Wil- 
liam Brewer had in 1196 founded a Pre- 
monstratensian abbey (ilfonasttcem, vi. 923). 
There he often resided, having a court-house 
there, whence the place became called Torre 
Mohun or Tor-Moham> The Mohun arms 
are still to be seen on the ruins of the abbey, 
Reginald having confirmed the rants of ms 
grandfather to the convent. His youn^r 
brother, William, having conveyed to him 
lands at Tor and Maryansleigh in Devon- 
shire, at Endioombe, near Dunster, and at 
Olythom, near Woodstock, in Oxfor^ire, in 
oraer that he might build a Cistercian ab^y 
in a suitable place, desiring that Reginald 
should be the founder and patron, he, with 
the advice of Alcius of Gisors, abbot of 
Beaulieu in Hampshire, founded in 1240 
the abbey of Newenham at Axminster in 
Devonshire, and placed therein a colony of 
monks from Beaulieu^ who took possession 
of thrir new house with much ceremony in 
the presence of Reginald and William on 
6 Jan. 1247. In that year his foundation 
was confirmed by Pope Innocent IV, and a 
curious legend records that the TOpe, on his 
appearing at the papal court at Lyons, pre- 
sented hun with a rose, or other flower, of 
gol^ and asked him of what degree he was. 
Reginald replied that he was a plain knight 
bachelor, on which the pope said that, as 
such a gilt could he made only to kings, 
dukes, or earls, Reginald shoula be earl of 
^ Este,’ or Somerset, and to maintain his title 
granted him two hundred marks a year,aad 


created him a count apostolic, with power to 
^point public notaries (Fttlleb, Church 
Mutoryf u. 178-80). It is certain that he 
bore as his arms a dexter hand holding a 
fleur-de-lys and habited in a maunch (figured 
by Lttb, p. 24 ; the false statement that he 
styled himself Earl of Somerset rests on a 
forged charter). He and his brother Wil- 
liam joined in laying foundation-stones of 
the church of Newenham in 1254. Reginald 
also made a grant to the convent of Bath 
for a mass to be said for ever for the souls 
of his son John, lately dead, and other mem- 
bers of his house, by a monk of Dunster 
priory [see under Mohite, William de, 
fl. 1066], or a secular priest, in the chapel 
of Dunster Oastle (Ltte). He was a 
benefactor to the canons of Bruton [see 
under Mohite, William de, Jl. 1141] and 
the abbey of Cleeve. He gave two charters 
to the townsmen of Dunster (LriB). He 
died at Tor in Devonshire on 20 Jan. 
1258 (Oliver, Monasticon Viocesic Mxcnienr 
AM, p. 858), and was buried on the left side 
of the high altar at Newenham. A long 
account of his holy death is extant, by a 
monk of Newenham ^.), who says that 
thirty-five years after ^rinald’s death the 
writer saw and touched the founder’s body, 
which was then uncorrupt. 

Reginald’s first wife was named Avice ; her 
surname is not known (it was not Bohun, as 
Dugdale s^s, mistaking the M of her married 
name for B, Ltte, p. 14 ; Somerset Archeeo- 
logical Society* s Proceedings, vi. i. 27, 28). It 
has been sugjgested that she may have been 
the heiress of the Flomyngs of Ottery (Ltte, 
u. 8.) By her he had a son John, who married 
Joan, daughter of William Ferrers, earl of 
Derby, and died in Gascony in 12M, leaving 
a son named John {d. 1279), whose ion John 
(1270P.1830) is separately noticed. Regi- 
nald’s second wife was Isabel, widow.of Gil- 
bert Basset fq. v.l, and daughter of William 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, by Sybilla, fourth 
daughter of William Marshal, earl of JPem- 
broka (d. 1219) [q. v.], and so sist-er of her 
stepson’s wife. By this marriage a part of the 
inheritanoe of the Earls Marshal fell to the 
Mohuns ; this part included certain lands in 
Leinster about which Regindd and his wife 
appear to have been involved in some legal 
proceedings {Calendar of Documents, Ireland, 
1 . Nos. 2949, 3080, u. Nos. 29, 139,18^. By 
Isabel Reginald had a son named WulianL 
who, besides inheriting part of the Mazditt 
estates, was in occupation of an estate 
that belonged to the Flemyngs, but he 
was merely associated with tliat estate as 
tenant under his elder half-brother, Re- 
ginald was succeeded by his grandson John. 
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His brother William died on 17 Sept. 1265, 
and was buried in Newenham Abbey. 

[Lyte’s Dunstar and its Lords, pp. 9-15, 24, 
84 ; OliTer’s Monasticon Dioc. Exon; pp. 169, 
165, 867-71; Oliver’s Eocl. Antiq. or Devon, 
% 206-8 ; Davidson’s Hist, of Newenham Abbey, 
pp. 2-11; 210-14; Foss’s Judnes, it 409; 
Fullei^s Ch. Hist. ii. 178-80, ed. Brewer; Dog- 
dale’s Monasticon, t. 690 sq., vi. ii. 926 ; Dng- 
dale’s Baronage, ii. 497 ; Savage’s Hist, of Car- 
hamptOD, p. 468 ; Excerpta e Hot. Fin. i. 79, 
169, 242, 248, ed. Boberts (Record Fubl.); Cal. 
Geneal. i. 94, 227, ed. Roberts (Record ihibl.) ; 
Cal. of Docs., Ireland, i. Nos. 2949, 8080, ii. 29, 
189, 184, ed. Sweetman (Rolls Ser.); Somerset 
Archttol. Soc.’s Proc. 1866, vi. ii. 27.] W. H, 

MOHUN or MOION, WILLIAM nn 
\ 1066), baron and sheriff of Somerset, 
ik his designation from the lordship of 
Moyun, near St. Lo in Normandy, which 
remained in his family until 1264 (Lttb, 
Dunater and iU Lorda^ p. 2 ; Someraet Ar- 
cheaological Society a Proceedinaat xix. iL 06). 
He followed Duke William wnen he invaded 
England in 1066 (Waob, Bxman de iZou, 
1. 13620; bv a curious error he is stated to 
have had in his following forty-seven or fifty- 
seven of the greatest lords in the am^, Lb- 
JASDj Collectanea, L 202 ; DironALE, Baron- 
ape, 1 . 497 ; CoLiiDirBOir, Riat of Someraet, 
ii. 7 ; for the correction of this misstate- 
ment, see Plakohi^, The Conqueror and hia 
Companiona, ii. 126, and Lttb, u.s.) In | 
calling him ^ le viel,’ Wace merely distin- 
miishes him from his son ; for as William 
de Moion the elder was alive in and perhaps 
after 1090 he can scarcely have been old m 
1066. He received as many as sixty-eight 
manors in the wrat of Englemd, one blei^ in 
Devonshire, one in Wiltshire, eleven in Dor- 
set, one of them Ham, wldch fell to a 
younger branch of his descendants, and was 
caUea Ham-Mohun, or as now Hammoon 
(Ettok, to Bameaday, Doraet, ^ 12), I 


and fifty-five in Somerset. In the ^ 
dav Survey ’ it is noted that he himself 
held ^Torre, and there is Ins oasde.’ Torre 
is Dunster, where on the conical hill, or tor 
as it is still called, William no doubt found 
a fortress of older days, which he probably 
to some extent xemod^ed, though no re- 
mains of Norman work have been found on 
the tor (Olabx ap. Lttb, Dunater, vla p. 
xiv). His home estate (xmsiBted of the an- 
cient hundreds of Outoomb and 
in the parishes of Minebead, Cutooml^ and 
Dunster, with some addiUons, being in all 
19,726 acres. He evident^ paid some at- 
tention to the breeding of horses ; we learn 
that on hia estate at Cutcomb, where 
he had a tenant there were ke^ large 


numbers of unbroken brood-mares (Ettob, 
Domeaday 8tudaea,8omeraet, L 129, ii. 19,26). 
Either in his lifetime or shortly afterward 
his estates were formed into an < honour,’ 
Dunster being the * caput honoris.’ He was 
sheriff of Somerset, whence his estate at 
Brompton-Ralph is in a coeval index called 
* Brunetone Vicecomitis ’ (A. L 110). Wil- 
liam de Moion is usually spoken of as the 
founder of Dunster priory {Monaatioon, iv. 
200). What exactlv he aid in this matter 
was that at some aate between 1090 and 
1100 he granted the diurch of St. Gkorge, 
at Dunster, where some Norman work still 
remains {^Someraet Aroheaologioal Sooietfa 
Proceedinga, vi. ii. 6), together with certain 
land and tithes and a tenth of his mares, to 
the abbey of St. Peter at Bath and John 
de Villula (d. 1122) fq* v.l, the bishop, that 
they might * build and exalt the said church. 
The convent of Bath accordingly made at 
Dunster a cell of their own abbey under the 
rule of a prior (Lttb, u. s. pp. 4 and 27, 
where William’s charter is given from a 
manuscript at Corpus Ghristi College, Cam- 
bridge). William in this charter declared 
his wish to be buried in Bath Abb^ (he was 
therefore not buried at Dunster as Leland, 
u. s., records). His wife’s name was Adelisa, 
and he had three sons, William de Mohun, 
earl of Somerset fq* v.J, who succeeded him, 
Geofi^y, and Robert, all living at the date 
of his grant to Bath. 

[Lyte’s Dunster and its Lords, reprinted for 
the most part from the ArehaBologieal Journal 
of 1880, 1881, with an account of the castle, by 
G. T. Cl^k, pp. xiii, xiv, 1-6, 26, 27, contains 
nearly all that is known about W. de Mrion. See 
also Waoe’s Roman de Ron, 1. 18620, ed. Fluquet; 
Leland’s Oolleetanea, i. 202 ; Dngdale^s Bmn- 
age, i. 497, and Monasticon, iv. 200; SUii^s 
Int^uotion to Domesday, i. 214, ii. 865 ; Qyton's 
Domesday Studies, Somerset, i. 46/ 110, 189, iL 
19, and passim; Eyton’s to DomsodaT, 
Dorset, p. 18; Planeh^’s Conqueror and ms 
Companions, ii. 120 sq.; Somerset AidusoL 
8oc.’b Froo. 1856, vi. ii. 0, 1876, xix. ii. 00; 
Collinson’s Hist of Somerset, ^ 7 ; Hutchings 
Hist, of Dorset, i. 278.] W. H. 

MOHUN, MOION, or MOYNE, WIL- 
LIAM DB, Eabl ot Sombbsbt or Dobsbt 
(JL 1141), eldest son of William de Mohun 
{Jt 1066) fq* by his wife Adelisa, was 
possessed of for^-four knights’ fees, and in 
llSl was praaent at tbs council held by 
Henry 1 at Northamptoii, and one of tbs 
witnesses of the cbaiter tbere granted 1^ 
the long to tbs ehnioh of Salisboiy. os 
rose against Stephen in 1186^ sadL isi^jring 
an the strength of bis castle of Dmister. 
flftminittfnl many doods of vkdsBOs ami 
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cruelty in the west country. Stephen 
marclm agunst him, but believing Dunster 
OasU« to be impregnable, and being unwilling 
to remain long enough before it to compel its 
surrender by blo 0 ha£, marched away, leaving 
Henry Tracy to carry on the war in those 
parts. This %aoy md with success, pre- 
venting from continuing his ex- 

peditions £rO]|i Dunster, and on one occasion 
taking 104 knights prisoners. William was 
humbled and compelled to remain quiet 
{Qttta Stephanir^. 52, 53). He was with 
the empress at Westminster in June 1141, 
and marched with her to the siege of Win- 
chester. There it is said {ih. p. 81) that the 
empress made him Earl of Dorset, out it ap- 
pears that he was an earl when he was at 
Westminster in June (Hottkd, Geoffrey de 
MandeviHe, p. 98). He called himself Earl 
of Somerset (Monaaticon^ vi. 336), but the 
close connection then existing between the 
two shires renders this apparent discrepancy 
of no importance. In 1142 he founded a 
pnoiT at Bruton for Augustinian canons. 
He also granted land to the monks of Dunster 
to pray vat the soul of his son Ralph (Ltte, p. 
28). By his wife Agnes he had six sons, of 
whom four were clerics, and another, Ralph, 
predeceased him. A son William succeeded 
him, without, as far as known, the title of 
earl, and was in turn succeeded by his son 
William, whose grandson was Reginald de 
Mohun (d, 1267) [q. v.] 

[Lyte's Dunster and its Lords, pp. 6, 6, 28 ; 
Gesta Stephani, pp. 62, 63, 81 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Ann. Wav. ap. Ann. Monastici, ii. 226 (Bolls 
Ser.) ; Sarum Charters, p. 7 (Bolls Ser.) ; Liber 
Niger Scaco. i. 91, ed. Heame; Dugdale's Mon- 
BSUoon, vi. 886 ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 497 ; 
Round's Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 93, 96, 126, 
871, 277; Stubbs's Const. Hist. i. 362, 461 ; 
Somerset Arehmol. Soc.’s Froc. 1867 vti. ii. 73- 
76, 1878 XIX. ii. 96.] W. H. 

MOINEHNO, Saift ([d. 670), suffragan 
bishop of Clonfert, was a disciple of St. Bren- 
dan of Qonfert [q. v.] His name alw appears 
as Mon-nennio, Moinnend, Maoinenn, or 
Moenu, and in Latin as Moinennus. He must 
be distiimuished from Mo-nennius fq. v.], 
bishop or Whithorn; but whether Moenna 
or Moena, a bishop and disciple of St. Bren- 
dan, has a separate identity is not so clear. 
The bishop 01 Clonfert's feast is celebrated 
OB 1 March, Moenna's on 26 Feb. Colgan 
distinguishes the two by making Moenna 
identical wiih Moenus, Mainus, who lived 
near Dol in Brittany, but the Bmton saint'e 
feast is 15 June (Todi>,BooA tffHynuUf fase. 
L 104). St. Mmnenno died in 570. The 
fbsste of St Monsn fq* ▼•] and Moinenno both 
fhU on 1 March, and Bknim auggesta that the 


two were confused in the accounts which 
represent St Monan as the conmanion of St. 
Acbrian, afterwards bishop of St. Andrews, 
in his missionary efforts among the Piets of 
the mnth century. According to Skene, the 
monastery with which Moinenno was asso- 
ciated at Clonfert was broken up between 841 
and 845, when St. Adrian's expedition was 
leaving Ireland for Fife, and St. Adrian pos- 
sibly carried with him the relics of the dead 
St. Moinenno, and not the living St. Monan. 

[Oolcan's Acta SS. Hibem. 1 March; Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland, ii. 814.] M. B. 

MOni, DAVID MACBETH (1798-1861), 
physician and author, known as Delta (A), 
son of Robert Moir and Elizabeth Macbeth, 
was bom at Musselburgh on 6 Jan. 179^ 
and received his school education there. At 
the age of thirteen he was apprenticed for 
four years to Dr. Stewart, a physician in that 
town, and studied medicine in Edinburgh, 
obtaining his surgeon’s diploma in his nine- 
teenth year (1816). In 1817 he entered into 
partnership with Dt, Brown of Musselburgh, 
whose practice, he tells us, kept him so 
occupiea that he did not spend a night out 
of the town between that year and 1828. 

Moir began to write as early as 1812, about 
which year he sent two essays to * The Cheap 
Magazine,’ published at Haddington. In 1816 
he wrote his first articles for the * Scots 
Magazine,’ and published anonymously * The 
Bombardment of Algiers, and other Poems.’ 
After enteri^ on promssional practice he con- 
tributed to ' (jouRtable's Edinburgh Magazine’ 
and to * Blackwood's Magazine.’ In the latter 
he became a regular writer of jeux (^esprit, 
which were at first ascribed to 'William Ma- 
ginn [q. v.], as well as of essays and serious 
verse over the signature His connection 
with * Blackwood ’ was the means of introduc- 
ing him to Christopher North, and in 1828 
to Qalt, the novelist, for whom Moir wrote 
the concluding chapters of * The Last of the 
Lairds.’ In me autumn of 1824 appeared 
*The Legend of Genevieve, with other Tales 
and Poems,’ in part a reprint of magazine 
pieces, and the nrst instalments in * Black- 
wood’ of *The Autobiography of Mansie 
Wauch,’ republished in brok form, with ad- 
ditions, in 1828. He had the offer from Mr. 
Blackwood in 1829 of the editorship of the 
< Quarteriy Journal of Agriculture,’ and waa 
urged by him and other friends to settle in 
Emnbui^, but he refused both proposals 
(Letters quoted by Aird). He continued to 
write for the magasines, and soon included 
^Fraser* and the ^Edinbnrgli Uteraiy Gir 
sette* among the periodicals Id which he 
oontributed. 
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Moir*s first professional publication was 
* Outlines of the Ancient History of Medi- 
cine’ (1831), intended as the first instalment 
of a complete history. Pressure of medical 
duties, caused partly by the serious outbreak 
of cholera in Musselburgh in 1832, and partly 
by the retirement of Dr. Brown early in 1833, 
interfered with his design. He wrote a 
pamphlet entitled 'Practical Observations 
on Malignant Cholera’ (1832), being a gene- 
ral answer to the inquiries wmch he received 
as secretary of the board of health of his 
heavily stricken town. Shortly afterwards 
he published 'Proofs of the Contagion of Ma- 
lignant Cholera,’ 1 832. In the autumn of that 
year he attended the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford, and visited Chelten- 
ham and London, where his friend Galt was 
then living. In 1843 appeared 'Domestic 
Verses,’ a volume of elegies prompted by the 
deaths of three of his children and of a number 
of the 'Blackwood’ circle. In the following 
year he contracted a serious illness by sitting 
all night in damp clothes by the bed of a 
atient, and in 1^6 his health was further 
roken by a carriage accident. His remaining 
years were devoted to social functions and to 
intercourse with literary friends. He had al- 
ready edited Mrs. Hemans’s works in seven 
volumes, and in 1848 prepared a single volume 
edition. In 1849 he made an excursion to 
the highlands with Christopher North. He 
was a member of several scientific societies, 
including the Medico-Chirurgical, Harveian, 
Antiquarian, and Highland Societies, and he 
was the author of the account of the ' An- 
tiouities of the Parish of Inveresk,’ pub- 
li^ed in the ' Statistical Account of Got- 
land’ in 1845, and separately in 1860. In 
the spring of 1851 he delivered a course of 
six lectures at Edinburgh on ' The Poetical 
Literature of the past Hidf Century,’ pub- 
lished in the same year. In ' Blackwood’ of 
July 1851 appeared his last literary effort, 
' The Lament of Selim.’ On 22 June he re- 
ceived further iinuiy when dismounting from 
his horse, and died at Dumfiries on Sunday, 
6 July. He was buried at Inveresk. A 
statue by Ritchie was erected in 1854 on the 
bank of the Eek, within his native town. 

He married Catherine B. Bell of Leith on 
8 June 1828, and had dsven children; aeon 
Robert was hoase-sur|[eon of the Ro^ In- 
firmary of Edinbargh m 1851, afterwards in 
St. Andrews. 

Hisliteraiy woricB, other than those already 
noticed, are : 1. ' School Recollections’ (pnlH 
liahed m ' Friendship’s Offering’ in 1829). 
2. 'Memoir of Alexander Balfonr’fy 
fuB to Balfoui^s' Weeds and Wild Fmwem,’ 
1880). 8L' Memoir Galt ’(in the 'Litttiiy 


Life’), 1834. 4. * Life of Macnish’ (in ' The 
Modem ^thagoreim ’). 1837 and 18^ 
5. ' Memoirs of &nnie of Phantassie and Sir 
John Sinclair’ (in the 'Journal of Agricul- 
ture’), and a sketch of Adniral Sir David 
Milne [q. v.l A list of hii^riuiltributions to 
' Blackwood,’ nearly four hundpl'in number, 
will be found on p. 128 of th^^Mmral Index 
tovolB.i-1. 'The Poetical Works of David 
Macbeth Moir, A. Edited by Thomas Aird. 
With a Memoir of the Author,’ appeared in 
2 vols. at Edinbumh in 1852. 

The eulogies of 'Delta ’by the 'Blackwood’ 
coterie will probably not be accepted by 
present-day critics. His verse will be com- 
mended for its study of nature and its pleas- 
ing rhythm. His humorous pieces, though 
sprightly, have, for the most part, a solely 
contem^rary interest. His reputation now 
rests on his novel, ' Mansie V auch,’ written 
in the manner of Galt. 

[Memoir by Aird (see above) ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, pp. Ixx, 249, and passim ; Fraser’s 
Mag^ne, viii. 290, and passim; Noetes Am-* 
brosiana. This biography has been kindly re- 
vised by Dr. Robert Moir, St. Andrews, and Dr. 
Thomas Scott, Mnsselburgh.] G. Q. S. 

MOIR, GEORGE (1800-1870), advocate 
and author, son of George Moir, was bom in 
1800 at Aberdeen, and ^ucated there. Mi- 
grating to Edinburgh, he entered a lawyer’s 
office, but devoted considerable time to lite- 
rary pursuits. In 1824, when engaged on an 
article on the ancient ballad poetry of Spain 
for the ' Edinburgh Review,’ a common friend 
suggested to Moir that he might seek informa- 
tion from Sir William Hamilton [q. v,] They 
met in the Advocates’ Library, and this was 
the commencement of ' a warm and lifelong 
friendship’ (V bitch. Memoir of Sir W. HamiU 
ton). On 2 July 1825 Moir was admitted 
advocate. In 18^ h^ublished a verse trans- 
lation of Schiller’s ' Piecolomini ’ and ' Wal- 
lenstein ;* it was dedicated to Hamilton, who 
revised the proof-sheets, and it met with a 
favourable reception. This was followed in 
1828 by a translation of SchilWs 'Thirty 
Tears’ War,’ with a short life of the author. 
Moir had been a whig, but now threw in his 
lot with the tories, and became a regular con- 
tributor to ' Biad^ood’s Magasine.’ About 
the same time he made the acquaintance of 
Carlyle. ' Moir,’ writes the latter from Edin- 
burgh on 8 Feb. 1888, 'has been here, in all 
se ns e s a nsef man, in none a strong one; ’and 
again on 10 Feb., ' Geom Moir has got a 
house in Northumberland Street, a wif^ tooL 
andinfhnts; is become a conservative, settled 
eveiy w h e re mto SUoUante, not very happy, 1 
think; dry, civil, and seems to Im mh 
knmUak in my company’ (Fboum^ FM 
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Fort^ Tw CarlyldM Ltfe^ ii. 830, 382). 
From 1886 to 1840 he was professor of 
rhetorifi and belles lettres in the university 
of Edinbimh. He enjoyed a fair practice at 
the Scottish bar, and m 1836 was appointed 
^riff of Ross and Cromarty, an office which 
in 1850 he exchanged for the shrievalty of 


Stirlinnhire. In 1864 the Faculty of Advo- 
cates chose Moir a^rofessor of Scots law in 
the university of Emnbuigh, but owing to 
ill-health he resigned in less than a year. 
His shrievalty he gave up in 1668, and died 
rather suddenly at his house in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, on 19 Oct. 1870. His 
death was * an incalculable loss to the legal 
literature of Scotland.’ 

Moir’s works are: 1. * Schiller’s Piccolo- 
mini and Wallenstein,’ translated, with a cri- 
tical preface, Edinburgh, 1827. 2. ^Schiller’s 
Thirty Years’ War,’ translated, with bio- 
naphical notice, 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1828. 
0 . *The Appellate Jurisdiction of Scotch 
Appeals,’ Edmburgh, 1861. 4. ' Magic and 
'Witchcj^,’ London, 1862. Copious extracts 
from his manuscript lectures were incor- 
porated Guthrie m the fourteenth edition 
of Erskine’s ^ Principles of the Law of Scot- 
land,’ 1870. Moir 1^0 contributed articles 
on poetry and modem romance to the ^ En- 
cyolopeeaia Britannica,’ which, with Spald- 
ing’s article on rhetoric, were publishea in a 
separate volume; and wrote a ^Sonnet to 
Clara,’ privately printed, and included in 
’Poetic Tracts,^ 1/95-1884, in the British 
Museum, vol. ii. 

rWorks in Brit. Mas.; Sootsman, 21 Oet. 
1870 ; Fronde's First Forty Years of Carlyle's 
Idfs, iu 830. 832 ; Veitch's Memoir of Sir W. 
Hamilton, hart., 1869, passim; Edinburgh Univ. 
ObL ; Annals of our ^me ; Allibone's Diet, of 
English and American Lit. voL ii. and SuppL 
voL ii.; information kindly supplied hj the 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library.] A F. P. 

MOIRA, Exbl of. [See Rimmas. 
FBiKOisRawDOV-, second Exbl, 1764-1826.] 

MOISES, HUGH (1782-180^, school- 
master, son of Edward Moises, M!.A., vicar 
of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, was bom at 
that place on 9 April 1722. and was edu- 
eated first at Wrmcham School, Denbigh- 
shire. and afterwards at the grammar-school 
of Onesterfield, Derbyshire, under the Rev. 
Dr. Burroughs In 1741 he removed to 
Trinity OoImm Oambridge, of which society 
his elder brotaer, Edvrard Moises, afterwards 
vicar of Masham, Yorkshire, was a fellow. 
He graduated BJk. in 1746, with a good re- 
putatkm as a elasaieal scholar, and was soon 
afterwards elected a fellow ii Peterhouse. 
In the same year he became an 


the school of his old master at Chesterfield, 
where he continued till 1749. In that year 
he proceeded M.A., and was, on the recom- 
mendation of Bishop Keene, appointed head- 
master of the grammar-school at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in succession to Richard Dawes 
[q. V.] The school at the time had scarcely 
any scholars, but Moises soon raised it to a 
high state of efficiency, ’ not only,’ as Brand 
observes, ’ by his great learning and abilities, 
but by the sweetest manners and most uni- 
form conduct ’ (Htsf. 0 / NeiocaxtU^ i. 890). 
His dignified demeanour during school-hours 
is said to have inspired his pupils with ’ re- 
verence and awe,’ but unlike Busby, with 
whom his biographer compares him, he 

. . 1 * ‘aI- 


and kindness.’ Early in the year after hip 
appointment the corporation of Newcastle 
raised his salary from 501. to 120/. a year, and 
on 21 April 1761 they appointed him to the 
morning-lectureship of All Saints' in con- 
sideration of the continued success of the 
school He was, on 14 June 1779, appointed 
master of St. Mary’s Hospital, Newcastle. 
He lived to see many of his scholars occu- 
pying positions of high dignity and import- 
ance. The most distinguished of them were 
John Scott, afterwards Earl of Eldon and 
lord-chancellor ; his brother, William Scott, 
afterwards Lord Stow ell; and Cuthbert 
OoUingwood, afterwards Lord Oollingp^ood, 
the admiral. 

In 1787 Moises was presented to the rec- 
tory of Greystoke, Oumberland, and resigned 
the mastership of the school, after holding it 
for nearly forty years, being succeeded by 
his nephew, the Key. Edwara Moises, M.A., 
vicar of Hart and Hartlepool from 1811. 
After residing at Greystokefor some years he 
resigned the rectory at the patron’s request, 
and he spent the latter years of his life in 
Newcastle. In 1801 he was appointed one 
of the chaplains to his old pupil, Loed Eldon, 
who had just been raised to the woolsack. 
He died at his house in Northumberland 
Street, Newcastle, on 6 July 1806. In 1810 
a fine mural monument, executed by Flax- 
man, with an elegut Latin inscription com- 
posed by Sir William Scotty afterwards Lord 
Stowdl, was erected to his memory in St. 
Mary’s porch, St. Nicholas’s Ohorch. The 
enenses, amounting to about 400/., were 
denrayed by a subsonption amoi^ his pupils, 
whose names are printed in Nmholirs ’ II- 
lustratioiis of Literature ’ (v. 120). 

[Msmoirs by the Rev. John Brawstor (pti- 
vatoW printed), KeveasUe, 1828, 8vo, rqnintsd 
iamehols's Ulustr. of lit. v. 94-129 ; Oanip- 
bell's lives of the Chaneeiloie, 1847, vii 7-10, 
16, 19, 08; Qent. 1^. July 1800 p. 084 ; Qaa- 
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dvati Oaatabr.; Martin’s Friyately Printed 
Books, 2nd edit p. 810; Richardson’s Table 
Book, iii. 56 ; Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, i. 81.1 

T.O. 

MOIVRB, ABRAHAM db (1667-1764), 
mathematician, was the son of a surgeon at 
Yitry in Ghamp^e, where he was bom on 
26 May 1667. His education was begun by 
the Christian Brothers, but he was sent at 
the age of eleven to the protestant univer- 
sity of Sedan, and was there durinff four 
years tramed by Du Rondel in Greek. A 
year’s study of logic at Saumur followed ; 
then, after a course of physics in 1684 at the 
OoUdge d’Harcourt in Paris, and a trip to 
Burgundy, he devoted himself to mathe- 
matics under Ozanam in Paris, where his 
parents were then settled. The revocation 
(ff the edict of Nantes in 1685, however, led 
to his temporary seclusion in the pnoiy of 
St. Martin, and on his release, 27 April 1688, 
he repaired to London. A call at the Earl 
of Devonshire’s, with a recommendatorv 
letter, chanced to introduce him to Newton^s 

* Principia.’ He procured the book, divided 
it into separate leaves for convenience of 
transport in his pocket, and eagerly studied 
it on the peregrinations intervening between 
the lessons and lectures by which he earned 
a subsistence. In 1692 he became known to 
Hall^, and shortly afterwards to Newton 
and Nicolas Faccio [a. v.] His first communi- 
cation to the Royal Society was in^ March 
1695, on some points connected with the 
< Method of Fluxions ' (Phil, Traru. xix. 62), 
and he was elected a fellow in 1697. His 

* Animadversiones in D. Georgii Cheynssi 
Tractatum de Fluxionum Methodo inversa,’ 
published in 1704, procured him the notice of 
Bernoulli. The rejoinder of Geom Oheyne 
[q. V.] was purely personal, and De Moivre 
left it unnoticed. 

De Moivre’s essay, *De Mensura Sortis,’ 
presented to the Royal Society in 17n (A. 
xxvii. 213), originated in a suggestion by 
Francis Ro^rtes, later earl of Rimnor, that 
he should deal on broader prindples with 
the problems treated by Montmort in hb 
<Essai d’AnalyM sur lea Jeux de Hasa^’ 
Pans, 1 708. The resulting controversy with 
this author terminated amicably^ De Moivre 
pursued the investigation in nis * Doctrine 
of Chances,’ published in 1718, in the mefkce 
to which be indicated the nature of * recur- 
ring series.’ He introduced besides the prin- 
ces that the probabili^ of a compound 
event is the prMuet of the probabilities of 
t^ ^^e events oompoeing it, and the 
whole suUect, Todhnnter remam, 'owes 
more to him than to any other mathemati- 
cian, with the single exception of Laplace ’ 


le first edition of the work was dedicated 
to Sir Isaac Newton ; subsequent enlar^ 
editions, dedicated to Lord Carpenter pee 
CaBPBNTBB, Gbobgb, Lobd GabpentbbI ap- 
peared m 1738 and 1756. 

De Moivre came next to Halley as a foun- 
der of a science of life-contingencies. His 
' Annuities upon Lives,’ first published in 
1725, with a dedication to the Earl of 
Macclesfield [see PxBXEB,THO]CAS,EaBL or 
Maoclbshbld], was reissued, corrected and 
improved, in 1743, 1760, 1752, and 1756, 
and in an Italian version hy Fontana, at 
Milan, in 1776. The merit and usefulness 
of his celebrated hypothesis^ that ’ the decre- 
ments of life are in arithmeuoal progression,’ 
were maintained by Francis BaDy [q. v.] in 
chap. ix. of his * Doctrine of Life-A^uities,’ 
1813, against the strictures of Price and De 
Morgan. The appearance of Simpson’s ' Doc- 
trine of Annuities ’in 1742gave occasion to a 
groundless imputation of plagiarism made by 
De Moivre in the second edition of his work ; 
it was, however, successfully refuted, and 
silent^ omitted from subsequent editions. 
De Moivre’s most important work, 'Mis- 
cellanea Analytica,’ London, 1730, was his 
last. He demonstrated in it his method of 
recurring series, created 'imaginary tri- 
gonometry,’ through the invention of the 
theorem Imown by nis name, and generalised 
Cotes’s 'Theorem on the Property of the 
Circle’ (p.. 17). Naud^’s presentation of 
the book to the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
procured the election by acclamation of 
Its author as a member of that body on 
23 Aug. 1736. 

Leibnitz, who made De Moivre’s acquain- 
tance in Ixindon, vainly endeavoured to 
secure for him a professorial jposition in 
Germany; and his foreign origin similarly 
barred the way to his promotion in EnglandL 
So he continued all his life to support him- 
self bv teaching, and answering questions on 
the chances of play and the values of an- 
nuities. Bernoulli wrote of him to Leibnitz 
in 1710 as struggling with want and misery; 
yet he was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Royal Society in 1712 to 
arbitrate on the daims ci Newton and 
Leibnita to the invention of the infinitesimal 
caloulua. He was the intimate firiend of 
Newton, who used to fetch him each even- 
ing, for philosophical discourse at his own 
house, fim the coffee-houas in St. Martin's 
Lane (probably Slaughter’s), where hespent 
most m his time (Bbbwstbb, Xfifs qfNMsfi, 
L 248) ; and Newton’s fimmite method in 
his old age of dealing with miestloMni 
abont the ' FHncipia’ was to rafir them to 
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De Moivie. The Latin tnnfilation of New- 
ton’s * Optics’ wss carefully revised by him 
in 1706. 

De Moivre was described by Jordan in 
1788 as * un bomme d’esprit, et d’un com- 
merce tr^ agr6able’ {Voyage LitUrair^ 
p. 147). He was unmarried, and ^nt bis 
dosing years in peaceful study. Literature, 
ancient and modem, furnished bis recrea- 
tion; be once said that he would rather 
have bem Molibre than Newton; and be 
knew bis works and those of Habel^ 
almost by heart. He continued all bis life 
a steadfast Christian. After sight and bear- 
ing bad successively failed, be was st^ capa- 
ble of rapturous delight at bis election as a 
foreign associate of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, on 27 June 1764. He died at last 
by somnolence. Twenty hours’ sleep daily 
became habitual with him ; and he ceased to 
wake on 27 Nov. 1764, at the age of eighty- 
seven. His portrait, painted by Joseph 
Highmore [a. v.] in 1786, is in the possession 
of the B^al Society, and was engraved by 
Faber. Dassier executed a medSd of him 
in 1741. His numerous contributions to 
the 'Philosophical Transactions,’ no less 
than his other writinn^ show great ana- 
lytical power, skill, ana inventiveness. 

[Haag’s La Friince Protestante, 1860 ; Gratid- 
Jaan de Fonchy’s £loge, Mimoires de I'Acad. des 
Sciences, Paris, 1764, Histoire, p. 176 ; Maty’s 
Mhndre sor la Vie de M. de Moivre, La Haye, 
1760 ; Phil. Traos. Abridged, iv. 14 ; Gent Mag. 
1764, p. 680; Montncla's Hist, des Mathis 
matiqnes, iii. 166 ; Marie's Hist, des Sciences, 
vii. 199 ; Hoefer’s Hist, des Math4matiques, 
619 ; Hutton's Mathematical Diet. 1816 ; 
eld's Descriptive Cat of Portraits in the 
possession of the Boy. Soc. p. 49 ; Bromley's 
Cat of Engraved Portraits, p. 292; Suter's 
Geschichte der math. Wiasensenaften, ii. 860 ; 
Poggendoifr8Biog.-Lit Handworterbu^ ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.] A M. C. 

MOLAGA or MOLAGA Ul. 660), Irish 
saint, of Leaba Molaga and Tign Molas^ now 
^Hmoleap, 00 . Cork, was son of Duibugid,ot 
the family of Ui Ooacraidh, descendants of 
the Druid Mogh Ruith. who was of the race 
oi Fergus MacRoigh, king of Ulster. The 
ibmily ooctmied a territory in the present 
barony of Fermoy, their ^ef town being 
Liathmuine, now Cloghleafin, in the parish 
of KilguUane. One day, while Duioligid 
was sowing flax-seed near OamouiHe, now 
Af hacroaa, ne is said to have been visited by 
SS. Ouimin Ada and his broGitt Comdan on 
their way southward aooomnanied by aeleri- 
cal party. On Isaniiy tnat he waa still 
lahouriM,ootwithstanding^his advanced — 
bacauaa ha had no SOB, St Ouimin ‘ 




should have one who should illuminate both 
the Scotias (Ireland and Scotland) with his 
holiness. Seven months later the child was 
bom, and was baptised by St. Cuimin. Ar- 
rived at a suitable age, he studied the scrip- 
tures in his native place, and eventually 
built a monastery hud by at Tulach min, 
now Leaba Molaga. He subsequently had 
to leave it, and made his way to Connor 
in Ulster, from which, passing westward, 
he cross^ the Bann at tne ford of Camus, 
but having forgotten his bell it was, ac- 
cording to legend, divinely restored to him, 
and the place was thenceforth known as 
Termon an cluwy 'the sanctuary of the 
bell,’ now Kilfoda or Senchill. Thence he 
proceeded to Scotland and on to Wales, 
where he and St. David formed a mutual 
friendship. There he was Imown as Lachih, 
the usual prefix mo bei^ omitted, and the 
diminutive in added. When leaving, St. 
David gave him a beU, which was known as 
the Boban Molaga. Warned by an angel to 
return to Ireland, he crossed over to the city 
called Dun DuibUnne, the fortress of Dublin, 
otherwise named Athrcliathj or the ford of 
hurdles. At this time the king of Dublin 
was suffering from profuse perspirations, and 
Molaga, having been called m, is said to have 
cured him by transferring the perspiration to 
his bell. The grateful kinjg bestowed on him a 
town in Fingm with a perpetual rent. There 
he erected a church and established a swarm 
of bees, which he obtained from St. Damon- 
goc or Domnog of Tiprat Fachtna in Ossoiy, 
a pilgrim, who brought them from Wales 
( 01 . Sdkndar of Oenytui), The ruins of the 
monastery or church founded by him, and 
which was known as Lann-be^hair (the 
Beeman’s church), may still be seen to the 
north of Balbrigm, 00 . Dublin. It is now 
known as Lambechair. Returning thence to 
Tulach min at the request of the people, he 
was impointed confessor to the king, and it 
was Mtermined that his church should be 
constituted a termon or sanctuary. The four 
pillars which marked the boundiuies of the 
sanctuary still remain. Some time afterwards 
Flann king of the Hy Fidgeinte, in the pre- 
sent bazomes of Upper and Lower Conn^o^ 
CO. Limerick, came with a crowd of followers 
to visit Molaga’s king, Oai gan mathair, and 
behaved so turbulenUy that Molaga, aocOTd- 
ingto bis biographers, summoned wild beasts 
firm the forest, and produoed an earthquake, 
in order to teriifr the king, and thus induce 
him to protect tne m<»iastery. The king is 
said to^ve prostrated himsdf before the 
saint, who plaM his toot on his neck seven 
tuBies,and, moved W his penitao^ dedaied 
that ssven kings anould ^ring from him. 
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At thiBtime tli6 pestilence called the Bmdhe 
Chomatlf or ydlow plague, was raging at 
Oorcabascioi^co. Glare, and Molaga succesa- 
fuUj exerted himself to arrest its spread. 
He died on 20 Jan., but nothing is known of 
• the year beyond the fact that he surviyed 
t^ great plague of 664. At Leaba Molaga 
in the barb^of Condons and Clongibbons 
are to be seen the ruins of his oratory, with 
the cashel or enclosing wall and two crosses. 
To the south, at a distance of eighty yards, 
are the four pillar stones enclosing the ter- 
mon or sanctua^. A square tomb beneath 
the south wall is supposed to be the grave 
of the saint. 

[Vita MolaggsB sen Moldci Confessoris ez Hi- 
bemico versa ; Colgan's Acta Sanct. pp. 146 sq. ; 
Calendar of Oengus, p. zlii; Giraldns Cam- 
' brensis’s Topographia, cap. ▼. (Bolls Ser.) ; Die 
Irische Eanonensammlung, von H. Wassez- 
Bchleben, sweite Auflage, p. 176 ; Lord Dun- 
raven's Notes on Irish Architecture, pp. 61, &c. ; 
Lanigan'a Eccl. Hist. iii. 83 ; D. J. O’Donovan's 
Martjrology of Donegal, 20 Jan.] T. 0. 

MOLAISSI (^33-568), Irish saint, son of 
Nadfraech and Monua, was a descendant of 
Conall Oernach, and was bom in 633. He 
founded a church on an island in Loch Erne 
known in Irish as Dainothinis, or Stag Island, 
and at the present day asDevinish. A round 
tower and a chuich, both of much later date 
than the saint, with some ancient tombs, are 
to be seen on the island. He lived there with 
a community of monks, subject to a rule 
instituted by him. It was not wanting in 
austerity, for throughout Lent it allowed only 
one handful of barley grain eadi twenty-four 
hours. He lived tmrough the Buidh$ Chon- 
nail, or pl^ue of the reign of Diarmait and 
Blathmac, in which both kings and St. Fechin 
of Fore [q. v.] perished. He is described as 
going about in a hood of badgers’ skins, long 
afterwards preserved as a r^c, and called 
the brocainech. Another was a little evange- 
listarium called the soisoela beg, which he 
used to carry about with him. He made a 
pilgrimage to Rome. The rest of his life pre- 
sents a long aeries of miracles and of aus- 
terities. He died on 12 Sept. 668. Michel 
O’Ckry mentions an ancient Irish life {Feliro 
na Namnk Nermnach^ p. and quotes a 
poem on him by Cuimin of Ooindeire, be- 
ginning ‘ Oarais MoUiai an locha-Molaim of 
the lake loves.* 8. H. C)*Gradv has printed 
and translated another Irish lim of him from 
a copy in a sixteenth-centuiy Iriah manu- 
script now in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 162^). He is aometimM called Laiaren 
or and hie name is also spelt Mo- 

A frainnent of his ancient office has 
been preserved B^sel O’dlmy. & Is 


described as tall, and had three usters : 
Muadhnat, Tallulla, abbeu of Eildaie, and 
Osnat. 

He^ is to be distinguished from Molaiui 
of Leighlin, whose feast was 18 April; from 
Molaissi of Inis Muiredhaigh, who is vene- 
rated on Inishmurray to this ^y. and whose 
day is 12 Aug. ; and from Molaissi of Oill- 
Molaissi, in South Munster. 

[ J. O'Donovan's Martyrology of Donegal, Dub- 
lin, 1864; S. H. O'Grady’s Silva GadeUca,1892; 
W. Stokes's Calendar of Oengus, 1871.] N. M. 

MOLE, JOHN (1743-1827), mathema- 
tician, the son of an agricultum labourer, 
was bom at Old Newton, near Stowmarket, 
Suffolk, 10 March 1748 (0.8.) BUs mother, 
whose maiden name was Sandi Martin, taught 
him to read, but he recei^d no school edu- 
cation. He obtained emph^ment as a farmer's 
servant, and at the age at twenty-seven dis- 
played extraordinary powers of mental cal- 
culation, and subsequently acquired, without 
tuition, an intimate knowljsdge of algebra. 
In 1773 he opened a school at Nscton, near 
Ipswich. His ^ Elements of Algebra, to which 
is prefixed a choice collection of Arithmetical 
Questions, with their Solutions, including 
some New Improvements worthy the atten- 
tion of Mathematicians,* London, 1788, 8yo, 
commended by the reviews. In 
the author paid a visit to London, 
and was introduced to Dr. Tomline [q. v.l, 
bishop of Lincoln, and Lord Walpole. He 
was an occasional contributor of pieces in 
prose and verse to the ' Ipswich Magazine ’ 
(1799-1800). In 1793 he relinauished hia 
school at N acton, and removed to W itneaham, 
a village on the other side of Ipswich, where 
he again commenced thedrudgeiy of tuition. 
While there he published *A iVeatise on 
Algebra,* ^swich, 1809, 8va In 181 1 he re- 
turned to Nacton, where he died on 20 Sept. 
1827. He was twice married, but left no 
issue. 

[Addit. MSS. 19167 f. 162, 19170 f. 146 : Da 
Morgan's Arithmetical Books, p. 1 1 7 ; Gent. Mag. 
1788 p. 410, February 1828 p. 186; Nicholses 
lUustr. of lit. vi. 887-01.] T. 0. 

MOLE, JOHN HENBY (1814-1886), 
watoiHsolour painter, was bom at Alnwick, 
Northumberland, in 161A His early yean 
were passed in a eolioitor^s office in New- 
castleW-l^fne^ bat his leisnre time wae de- 
voted to art, and at the age of twenty-mhe 
began hie professional career by painting 
nu^toree. Be first exhibited in London u 
the Royal Aeadbmy, whm he had fenr 
miniatnreem 1845aMaxin 1846. Heibo 
painted laadecapea and fignw aolilaoti In 
wit«iheo]oui% iM thk lad to hie sUolion In 
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1847 as an associate, and in 1848 as a full 
member, of the New Society of Painters in 
Water^lolourB. He then gave up miniature 
painting, and about the same time removed 
to London; thenceforward he contributed 
regularly to the annual exhibitions of the 
New Society, afterwards the Royal Institute, 
of Painters m Water-Colours, of which he be- 
came vice-president in 1884. He occasionally 
painted in oil-colours, and sent a picture, en- 
titled * CBTijipg Peat,’ to the Royal Academy 
in 1879. His water-colour drawing met 
with considerable success, and three of them, 

* Tynemouth,’ * Coast of Devon, Gleaners Re- 
turning.’ and * Hellersdon Wood, Devonshire,’ 
are in the South Kensington Museum. 

Mole died at 7 Guilford Place, Russell 
Square, London, on 18 Dec. 1886, aged 72, 
and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

[Athenseum, 1886, ii. 833; Catalogue of the 
National Gallery of British Art at South Ken- 
sington, 1893 ; Royal Academy Exhibition Cata- 
logues, 1845-79 ; Exhibition Catalogues of the 
New Society (afterwards Royal Institute) of 
Painters in Water-Colours, 1847-87.1 

R. E. G. 

MOLESWORTH, JOHN EDWARD 
NASSAU (1790-1^7), vicar of Rochdale, 
only son of John Molesworth, by his wife 
PVances, daughter of Matthew Hill, esq., 
and great-mndson of Robert, first viscount 
Molesworth [q. v.], was bom in London on 
4 Feb. 1790, and educated under Dr. Alex- 
ander Crombie [q. v.] of Greenwich. Passing 
to Trinity College, Oxford, he graduated 
in 181^ M.A. in 1817, B.D. and D.D. in 
1888. Foruteen years he was curate of Mill- 
brook, Hampahire^d while there wrote, at 
the instigation of Dr. Rennell, dean of win- 
chester, a reply to Davison's ^ Inquiry into the 
Ori^ and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice’ 
(lra0),a work which procured him thefriend- 
ship 01 Dr, Howley, then bishop of London, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury [q. v. J 
Howley presented him in succession to the 
Uvinrao^irksworth,Derlwshire (1828^, and 
St. Martin’s, Oanterburv (1829) ; appointed 
him one of me ’six preachers’ at (lanterburv; 
recommended him unsuccessfully for the 
vicarage of Leeds when Hook was elected, 
and in 1889piesented him to the vicaram of 
Minster-in-lnanet, and a few months later 
(8 March 1840) to Rochdale. The last pre- 
ferment he held fbr thirty-eight years. At 
Canterbury, during the stormy TOriod of the 
Reform Bui, hia talents, which were allied 
with a oombativetemnenuneut, found abun- 
dant oceupatioB, and both by voice and pen 
he became reco^iaed as the leader of the 
church party in the diocese. But he was no 
lass a seidous pariah priest, end to him is due 


the first venture in cheap church periodical 
literature. The ’Penny Sunday Reader,’ 
which he edited and very largely wrote for 
five years, is said to have enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary popularity among the workingmen 
of many large towns. At Rochdale Moles- 
worth had an ample field for all his activities. 
He succeeded an Erastian and absentee vicar, 
and found church life and woiFin the town 
at the last gasp. Dissenters at this time were 
agitating for abolition of church rates, and 
in Rochdale they had a doughty leader in 
the quaker John Bright, who fleshed his 
virgin sword in this controversy. Each party 
started a magazine, in which their case was de- 
fended and their opponents ridiculed. Moles- 
worth fought in behalf of the rates, with a 
vigour and determination which, according 
to Bright (Speeches, ii. 617), was not ’ sur-^ 
assed in any other parish in the kingdom,’ 
ut his cause was a lost one, and defeat for 
hi^arty inevitable. 

Tne vicar was able to augment largely the 
value of the living by calling to account the 
leaseholders of its property, who had neg- 
lected to build upon the laud according to 
their covenant; and with the increased means 
at his disposal he promoted church building, 
giving 1,000/. to each new church for which 
the pari^oners raised an equal sum. Four 
churches so endowed were ^ded to the ori- 
ginal fourteen. He also rebuilt the grammar 
school founded by Archbishop Parker, and 
buUt parish schools, which were long cele- 
brated for their efiiciency. The value of the 
living, which was 1,800/. when Molesworth 
went to Rochdale, was meanwhile rapidly 
increasing with the spread of factories over 
the vicarw estate and the erection upon it 
of the railway station and canal terminus. 
In 1866, when his income had reached 5,000/., 
Molesworth, following twenty years later 
Hook’s example at Leeds, promoted theRoch- 
dde Vicarage Act, which the thirteen 
chapels of ease were converted into parish 
churches, and their endowments raised, some 
to 200/., some to 800/., and one to 600/. By 
this act hisown income was limited to 4,000/., 
while his successor was to receive 1,600/L 

With very many persons and societies in 
his parish did the vicar continue to wage 
war with published letters and tracts. An 
unfortunate difference between him and his 
I bi^op, James Prince Lee [q. v.l was the sub- 
I ject of many pamphlets. Mmeswoith had 
I protested against Use’s appointment in 1847, 
on the ground that a ehuim of drunkenness 
had bera brought against him and remained 
I unrebtttted. But after a libel action had 
' proved the falsity of the aocusation, Mblss- 
worth and the mshop maintained to aome 
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two years yeiy friendly relations. A dispute, 
lioweyer, subs^uently arose over a churdi- 
boilding question, and the bishop was deter- 
minedly hostile to the yicar dumg the last 
twenty years of his episcopate. 

The closing years of Molesworth’s life were 
spent in comparatiye peace. He died on 
21 April 1877, and was buried at St. Martin’s, 
Oastloton Moor, Lancashire. He was twice 
married, first, in 1615, to Harriet, daughter 
of W. Mackinn^, esq., of Newton Park, by 
whom he had six sons and three daughters, 
among whom were William Nassau Moles- 
worth [q. y.], the historian, and Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, K.C.I.E., the distinguished en- 
nneer ; secondly, in 1864, to Harriett Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Hey. Sir Robert Atileck, 
^bart., and widow of J. T. Bridges, esq., of St. 
Nicholas Court, Thanet, and Walmer. 

Molesworth was a high churchman before 
tractarianism and, like W. F. Hook, whom 
in many points of character and circumstance 
he resembled, found himself sometimes in 
agreement, sometimes in disagreement, with 
the leaders of the Oxford moyement. He was 
a friend of Hugh James Rose [q. y.], and 
contributed to the ' British Magazine ’ and 
* Encyclopsadia Metropolitana,’of which Rose 
was editor. The courage and zeal with which 
he adyocated unpopular opinions could not 
fail to arouse opposition and resentm^t, but 
his good temper and generosity disarmed 
many an adyersary, and it was characteristic 
of kim that he never allowed public quarrels 
to be carried into priyate life. Besides his 
sermons and pam^ets he publidied ^The 
Rick-bumers/ a tue which enjoyed a large 
circulation at the time of the chartist riots. 
There is an engrayed portrait by H. Cook. 


[The Vioars of Rochdale, by the Rev. Canon 
Raines ( Chatham Soc.); Fostws Peerage; pri- 
vate information.] H. U a. 


MOLESWORTH, How. MARY (d 
1716), poetess. [See Moxox.] 

MOLESWORTH, RICHARD, third 
ViBCOUirr Moleswobih (1680-1768), field- 
marshal, bom in 1680, was second son of 
Robert, first yisoount Molesworth [q. y.] He 
was destined for the law and was entered at 
the Temple, but abandoning his studies set off 
with a servant to join the army in Holland, 
where he p r esen te d himself to his father's 
intimate friend Lord George Hamnt4wi, earl 
of Orkney [q. T.] He served at first as a 
volunteer a^ was afterwards apmoinled cap- 
tain in Ork^a regiment, the Boots Royal 
(1st fbot), with whidthewasp r esent at Blmi- 
(' Blenheim Roll' in Tnamuw 
foL am) Ha was one of Marlborough’s 


aides-de-camp, and saved the duke’s fife at the 
battle of Razmllies, 28 May 1706. Different 
versions of the incident have bem given, but 
the most authentic appears to be tnat Marl- 
borough, seeing the allied left, on the oj^n 
ground to the mft of the village of Ramillies, 
was sore pressed, had ordered reinforcements 
to proce^ thither from the right, and was 
himself personally leading up some squa- 
drons of horse of the left wing which he had 
rallied with great difficulty, when he was 
unhorsed and ridden over by a body of 
Dutch cavaliy retiring in disorder. His 
horse galloped away among the Dutch, and 
his aide-de-camp, Molesworth, seeing hischief 
in immediate danger of capture from the pu^ 
suing squadrons of French, put him on his 
own horse and persuaded^ him to ride away. 
In the ardour of the pursuit Molesworth 
was overlooked, and the French were pre- 
sently brought up by the stea^ fire of Al- 
bemarle’s Dutch-Swiss, under Colonel Con- 
stant. Molesworth recovered Marlborough’s 
horse from a soldier, and found his chief in 
the village of Ramillies, issuing orders. 
Marlborough essayed to shift ba^ to his 
own horse, when he was stunned by a round- 
shot, which took off the head of his prin- 
cipal aide-de-camp. Colonel Bringfield of 
Lumley’s horse, who was holding his stirrup. 
The imair was carefully hushed up at the 
time. 

Molesworth was appointed a captain and 
lieutenant-colonel in the Coldstream guards 
the year after, served in Flanders, and was 
blown up by a mine at the siege of Mons, 
but without receiviim much mjury. In 
1710 he was appointed colonel of a regiment 
of foot, in succession to Colonel Moore, and 
went with it to Spain the year after. The 
regiment was disbanded at the peace of 
Utrecht. Molesworth was made lieutenant 
of the ordnance in Ireland, II Dec. 1714, 
and was returned as M.P. fior 8wozd% co. 
Dublin. During the Jacobite risii^of 1716 
he raised a regiment of druoons, with which 
he served, under General Carpenter, against 
the rebds in Lancashire. Theregiment was 
disbanded, and on 19 March Moles- 
worth was appointed colonel of the 27th 
Inniskillinff loot. On 6 Oct. 1781 he suo- 
ceeded to m title on the death of his dte 
brother, John, second viscounty smbssasdor 
in Tusmy and Sardinia [see und er Molm- 
woBTH,RoBBKr,firstV]sooini^ OnfilMay 
1782 Molssworui succeeded Genesil Ckofts 
as odonel of the 9th dragoons (now kacssi); 
on 96 Oct. 1786 was sworn of the Uah 
privy eoundl ; on 18 Dee. 1786 beeame 0 
major-geneial; on 19 Dae. 1786 he wee 
swotnone of the lords Justices of Inahuid $ 
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succeeded General Wynne as colonel of the 
6th rqyal liidi dragoons, 27 June 1787 ; be- 
came a lientenant-ffeneral in Ireland in 1789, 
and master-Beneial of the ordnance in Ire- 
land in 17^; a lieutenant-general on the 
English establishment, 1 July 1742 ; a gene- 
ral of horse, 24 March 1746 ; commander-in- 
chief in Lreland in September 1761, and a 
field-marshal in 1767. He was governor of 
Kilmainham, wd was admitted a member of 
the Royal Society 16 March 1721 (Thompson, 
App. iv. p. zzxv.) He died 12 Oct. 1768, aged 
78. A portrait of Molesworth was painted 
by Lee and engraved by Brooks. 

Molesworth married, first, Jane, daughter 
of Mr. Lucas of Dublin (she died 1 April 
1742, having had a son, who died an infant, 
and three daughters, and was buried at 
Swords); secondly, Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. William Usher, archdeacon of Clon- 
fert, by whom he had one son, Richard Nas- 
sau, fourth viscount, and seven daughters. 
At his death, Molesworth’s widow received 
a pension of 600/. a year, and seven of his 
unmarried daughters pensions of 70/. a year 
each. The second Lady Molesworth met 
with a tragic fate. She, her brother, Cap- 
tain Usher (royal navy), two of her daugh- 
ters, their governess, and four servants were 
burned in their beds by a fire originating in 
the nursery of her house in Upper Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, early in 
the morning of 7 May 1763. Captain Usher’s 
servant, who had in the first instance escaped, 
gallantly went back to save his master, and 
perished. George III directed 200/. a year 
to be added to the family pension in con- 
sideration of their misfortune (QmU Mag, 
1763, p. 266). 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. iii. Burke’s 
Peerage, under 'Molesworth;' 'Succession of 
Golonela^' in Gannon’s Hist. Reo. 9th Lancers.] 

H. M. C. 

MOLESWORTH, ROBERT, first Vis- 
couNT Molbswobth (1666-1726), was the 
eldest son of Robert Molesworth (d. 8 Se|>t. 
1666), who fought on the parliament side in 
the civil war, and at its conclusion obtained 
as an undertaker 2,600 acres of land in the 
county of Meath ; he afterwards became a 
merchant in Dublin, accumulated great 
wealth, and was high in Cromwell's favour 

g ; Gilbbbt, Hmwy qf Dublm, L 68-9). 

e Molesworth &mily, of Northamptonshire 
origin, was ym ancient. An ancestor, Sir 
Wmter de Molesworth, attended Edwm I 
to Urn Holy Land and was appointed aherifP 
of Bedfordshire and Bnekingnamshire for a 
period of ten yean in 1804. One of Sir 
waiter's desoenduits, Anthony Molesworth, 
rly ruined hfansMf by hla profuse hospi- 


tality to Queen Elizabeth at Fotherinny. 
The younger of this Anthony’s sons^ Na- 
thaniel, accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh in 
his voyage to Huiana ; the elder, William, 
who was the first viscount’s mndfather, took 
part in Buckingham’s expedition to R4, and 
died about 16£), leaving issue a daughter, 
Elizabeth (1606-1661), who was married to 
Gervase Holies [q.v.], and three sons, of whom 
the youngest was the father of the sulnect of 
this memoir. His mother was J udith, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of John Bysse, by Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Gerard Lowther. 

Bom in Fishamble Street, Dublin, on 
7 Sept. 1666, four days after his father’s death, 
Robert was educated at home and at Dublin 
University, where he * had a high character 
for abilities and learning,’ and is stated by i 
Taylor ( Univ, ofDubliriy p. 886) to have gra- 
duated with distinction, though his name does 
not appear in the list of Dublin graduates. In 
the struggle that attended the revolution of 
1688 in Ireland, he became prominent in sup- 
port of the Prince of Orange ; he was conse- 
ouently attainted and his estate, valued at 
z,286/. per annum, sequestered by James's 
parliament on 7 May 1689. After the Boyne 
he was restored to his ])ossessions and sum- 
moned to William’s privy council. He ap- 
pears to have been sent on a private mission 
to Denmark during 1689-90 and in 1692 he 
was despatched as envoy extraordinary to 
that country. He managed, however, to give 
serious offence to the court of Copenhagen, 
and left the country abruptly and without 
the usual formality of an audience of leave in 
1694. The only account of the circumstance 
is that published by Molesworth’s adversary. 
Dr. William King (1668-1712) [a. vA who 
stated, on the authority of Scheel, me Danish 
envoy, that Moleswortn had most unwarrant- 
ably outraged the Danish sense of propriety 
by poaching in the king’s private preserves 
and forcing the passage of a road exclusively 
reserved for the royal chariot. The charges are 
probably not devoid of truth, for Molesworth 
was an ardent admirer of Algernon Sidney, 
but the gravity of the offences may have 
been exagroratM by Dr. King. 'Ihe aggrieved 
envoy withdrew to Flanders, where nis re- 
sentment took shape in * An Account of 
I^nmark as it was in the yw 1692 ’ (Lon- 
don, 1694). There the Dmish government 
was represented as arbitrary and tyrannical 
and held up as an object lesson to men at 
enliffhtenment. The Iwok, which was half 
a p^tieal pamphlet in snpport of revolution 
principles, and was also strongly anri-derieal 
m toB^at ones obtained popmaziity and dis- 
tinction. It was hi|^y approved^ Shaftes- 
bury and by Locke, to whom it introduced 
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the author ; as late as 1768 it was described 
by Lord Orford in his preface to Whitworth’s 
^Account of Russia’ (p. iv), as * one of our 
standard books.’ The strictures on the 
Danish authorities incensed the Princess 
Anne, the wife of Prince deorge of Den- 
ipark, and interest was made with William 
to procure the punishment of the author. 
Scheel also protested on behalf of the Danish 
government, but in vain. Vindications ap- 
peared. One by Dr. King, already alluded to, 
entitled ^ Animadversions on the Pretended 
Account of Denmark/ was inspired ^ Scheel. 
Two more, one entitled, ^ The Common- 
wealth’s man unmasqu’d, or a just rebuke to 
the author of the Account of Denmark ’ [see 
Rogebs, Thomas (1660-1694)], were issued 
before the close of 1694, and a * Deffense du 
Danemark,’ at Colorae two years later. 

Early in 1695 Molesworth returned to Ire- 
land, and during the four following years 
sat in the Irish parliament as meml ^er for 
Dublin. He was made a privy councillor 
for Ireland in August 1697, and shortly 
afterwards prepared a bill ‘ for the encourage- 
ment of protestant strangers’ in Ireland. He 
sat for Swords in the Irish parliament (1703- 
1705) and for Lostwithiel and East Retford 
in the English House of Commons (1705- 
1708). He continued a member of the Irish 
privy council until January 1712-18, when 
he was removed upon a complaint against 
him, presented on 2 Dec. by the prolocutor 
of convocation to the House of Lords, charg- 
ing him with the utterance, * They that have 
turned the world upside down are come 
hither also.’ Steele vindicated him in his 
* Englishman,’ and a few weeks later in ’The 
Crisis;’ Molesworth was nevertheless let off 
easUv in ’ The Public Spirit of the Whigs/ 
Swift’s tory rejoinder. The political con- 
juncture occasioned the reprinting of Moles- 
worth’s ’ Preface ’ to a translation of Francis 
Hotoman’s ’ Franco-Gallia, or an Account of 
the Ancient Free State of France and most 
other parts of Europe before the loss of their 
liberties/ which he had executed in 1711 
(London, 8vo), ’ with historical and political 
remarks, to which is added a true state of 
his case with respect to the Irish Convoca- 
tion ’ (London ^713 j ; 2nd edit. 1721 ; and 
the work was repnnted for the London 
associatioii in 17/5, under the title ’The 
Principles of a Real Whig '). 

On the aocearion of George 1 Mdeaworth 
waa restored to plAce and fam; he obtained 
a seat in the English parlianMnt for St. 
Michaels, was on 9 Oet. 1714 named a privy 
eouncillor for Ireland, and in NovemW a 
e ffpimiMi oner far trade and plantationa. On 
16 Jnty 1719 he waa created Baron Molea- 


worth of Philipstown and Viscount Molea- 
worth of Swor^: in the spring of this year 
he had vigorously supported the Peerage 
Bill, writing in its defence ’ A Letter from a 
Member of the House of Commons to a gentle- 
man without doors relating to the Bill of 
Peerage.’ In 1723 appear his ’ Considera- 
tions for promoting Agriculture ’ (Dublin, 
8vo), described by Swift as ’an excellent 
discourse full of most useful hints, which I 
hope the honourable assembly will consider 
as they deserve.’ ’ 1 am no strangw to his 
lordship,’ he adds, ’and excepting in what 
relates to the church there are few persons 
with whose opinions I am bettor pleased to 
agree’ (cf. Bbtdges, Oemura Lit iv. 144\ 
Swift subsequently dedicated to Moleswortn, 
as an Irish patriot, the fifth of the ’ Drapieris 
Letters ’ (8 Dec. 17241. The last four years 
of his life were spent oy Molesworth in stu- 
dious retirement at his seat at Brackenstown, 
near Dublin. He died there on 22 May 1725, 
and was buried at Swords. He had another 
seat in England at Edlington, near Tickhill, 
Yorkshire. 

Molesworth had been an active fellow of 
the Royal Society, to which he was admitted 
6 April 1698 (Thomson, Hoffal Society, App. 
iv. p. xxxi), and he is described by L^ke as 
’ an ingenious and extraordm^ man.’ Among 
his closest friends were William Molyneux 
[q. V.] and John Toland [q. v.] in conjunction 
with whom he supplied many notes to Wil- 
liam Martin’s ’ Western Islands of Scotland’ 
(1716). He shared the sceptical views of 
Toland, but left by his will 60/. towards 
building a church at Philipstown. 

Molesworth married Letitia (d, 18 March 
1729), third daughter of Richara Coote, lord 
Coloony, and sister of the Earl of Bellamont. 
By her (she died 18 March 1729, and was 
buried at St. Audoen’s, Dublin) he had seven 
sons and four daughters. His eldest son and 
successor, John Molesworth (1679-1726), 
was appointed a commissioner of the stamp 
ofilce m May 1706 (Lutibbll, vi. 50), a post 
in which he was succeeded in 1709 by Sir Ri- 
chard Steele. Early in 1710 he was appointed 
envoy to the Duke of Tuscany, but returned 
during the summer. Swift met Mm frequently 
during September and October 1710, once at 
the house of William Pate [q. v.], the learned 
wooUendraper. Charles Dartiquenave[q.v.], 
the epicure and humorist, was another com- 
mon mend. He sailed again for Tuscany on 
8 Nov. 1710, but was recalled firom Genoa 
rather al^pUy in the following Fefamw 
(Hitt, MSS. domm. 11th Rep. T.8Q6). 
In December 1715 he succeeded Kis fother as 
a commisaioner of trade and p l a nt a fr as^ and 
nadeftodi several diplomatie m i ss ion a At 
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^ time of hifl finUier's death he was at Turin 
in the capacity of plenipotentiary. He died 
a few months after his succession to the title 
and was succeeded by his brother Richard, 
who is separatdy noticed. Molesworth’s se- 
cond ^ughter, Mary, married George Monck 
Fsee Monox, MabtI. Her father prefixed to 
ner * Marinda ’(1716) a dedication to the Prin> 
cess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline. 

A portrait of Molesworth by Thomas Gib- 
son (1680 P-1761) [q. v.] was engraved by 
P. Pelham (1721) and E. Cooper. 

[Biog. Brit. ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. ; Walpole’s 
Cat of Royal and NobleAuthora,ed.Park,v.231-4, 
230 ; Wills’s Irish Nation, ii. 729 ; Cunningham’s 
Eminent£ngli8hmen,iv.l22 ; Familiar Letters be- 
tween Mr. Locke and several of his friends, p.2 60 ; 
GeorgUnEra,i.850;Lodge’BlriBh Peerage, v. 134-6; 
The New Peerage, 2nd edit. 1778, iii. 200 ; G-. E. 
G.’s Peerage, B.v. * MoleBworth;’ LnttreU’B Brief 
Historical Relation, passim; Swift’s Works, ed. 
Scott,ii. iii. passim and viii. 299 ; Forster’s Life 
of Swift; Granger’s Biog. Hist, continued by 
Noble, iii. 68 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Bromley's Cat. 
of Engraved Portraits, p. 210 ; Hist Reg. 1716, 
p. 853, and 1726, Chron. Diary, p. 26.1 T. S. 

MOLESWORTH, Sib WILLIAM 
(1810-1866), politician, bom in Upper Brook 
Street, London, on 23 May 1810, was son of 
Sir Arscott-Ouny Molesworth, by Mary, 
daughter of Patrick Brown of Edinburgh. 
The Molesworths had been settled at Pen- 
carrow, near Bodmin, Cornwall, since the 
time of Elisabeth. Sir Arscott was the 
seventh baronet (created in 1688). William 
had a bad constitution and was disfigured in 
childhood by scrofula. He was sent very 
early to a boarding-school near London, 
where the boys teased him on account of his 
infirmity. His father died 30 Dec. 1823. 
His mother then bestowed more care upon 
him; his health improved. With his mother 
and two sisters he removed during 1824 to 
Edinburah, and studied at the university till 
1827. £i that year he entered St. John’s 
CoU^, Cambridge, but soon mimted to 
Trinity. He gave promise of matnematical 
distinction, but a quarrel with his tutor led 
to his ezpiilsion in AnrU 1828. He sent his 
tutor a challenge, ana both were hound over 
by the mayor of Oambridm to keep the 
peace for a y w. Molesworm spent the next 
few months in the family of Dr. Bekker at 
Offenbach, near Frankfo^ studying German 
and phiioBophy. At the end of a year he 
trav^ed by ooaoh to Munich to fight the 
postponed duel with his OambridM tutor. 
LoraQueensbei^aetedas his second. Shots 
were exchange^ but n«ther was hurt. 
Molesworth then broke away * for the south 
of Europe,' and stayed at Rome and Naples, 
whm he found some young Englishmen, 


with whom he indulged in * some youthful 
follies.’ His follies, however, did not pre- 
vent him from studying Arabic for sevend 
hours a day with a view to eastern travel. 
His treatment by his father and at Cam- 
bridge had made him dislike all authority ; 
in Germany he had become democratic ; in 
Scotland, sceptical ; and he had found Cam- 
bridge at a period of remarkable intellectual 
' activity ’ {Philosophical Radicals^ pp. 60-3). 
The utilitarian propaganda had been actively 
carried on there by Charles Buller fq. v.l 
and others. Receiving news at Naples of 
the growing excitement about parliamentary 
reform, he thoi^ht it a duty to take part in 
the contest. He made his first public ap- 
pearance at a reform meeting in Cornwall in 
1831 ; and he was returned as member for 
East Cornwall (December 1832) in the firsts 
reformed parliament. His Cornish connec- 
tion made him known to Charles Buller, 
who had also been his contemporary at 
Cambridge, and was returned at the same 
election for Liskeard. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Grote in the house of com- 
mons, and by Grote was introduced to James 
Mill. Mill thought highly of his abilities, 
and he was accepted as one of the faithful 
utilitarians. Grote was for some years his 
political and philosophical mentor. He was 
also a favourite of Mrs. Grote, to whom he 
confided more than one love affair at this 
period. Two young ladies, to whom he 
made offers, rejected him at the bidding of 
their guardians on account of his infidel and 
radicfu opinions. Molesworth was embit- 
tered by his disappointments ; and for some 
years tried to console himself by study, and 
received many reproaches from Mrs. Grote 
for bis unsocial habits. He declared that he 
preferred to be disliked. 

Molesworth was again returned for East 
Cornwall at the general election at the end 
of 1836. He had meanwhile projected the 
* London Review^’ of which the fint number 
appeared in April 1836 raee under Mill, 
JoHB Stuabt]. J ames Mul contributed to it 
his last articles, and J. S. Mill was practi- 
cally editor ; while it was supported by the 
' philosophic^ radicals ’ geneiwy. In 1636 
Molesworth purchased the ‘Westminster 
Review ' and amalgamated the two. In 1837 
he transferred the ownership to J. S. MiU. 

Molesworth continued to follow Grote’s 
lead in polities. He voted against the repeal 
of the malt-tax under Peel’s abort administra- 
tion in 1686, because he could not bear to 
vote against Grote, though many radicals 
diffiffea from him. He was also a staunch 
supporter of the ballot — Groto's fiavourit# 
measure — but his eapedal province was oolo- 
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nial policy. He obtained a committee to in- 
quire into the system of transportation in 
1837, and wrote the report. He continued to 
attack the system, and^^ontributed to its ulti- 
.mate abandonment. In his colonial policy 
he accepted the theories of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield [q. y.], then in much fayour. He 
supported all measures for colonial self- 
government, and protested with his party 
against the coerciye measures adopted by the 


an alliance with France and attacked Russia. 
He remained quietly at Fbncarrow studying 
mathematics. Another loye affair, of which 
Mrs. Orote giyes Ml detuls, had occupied 


ally sank into insignificance. As early as 1886 
BuUer observed to Grote that their duties 
would soon be confined to * telling * Moles- 
worth. His Cornish constituency became dis- 
juktisfied with him, he was disliked by the 
country gentlemen for his extreme yiews, the 
whigs resolyed to giye him up, and he did not 
satisfy the agricultural interest. He wrote to 
his constituents (Se^^tember 1836) that he 
should not stand again, and looked out for a 
metropolitan constituency. He took part in 
founding the Reform Club during the same 
year. He was finally accepted as a candi- 
date for Leeds, and was elected with Edward 
Baines [q. y.] in July 1837. An attempt 
to form a ‘ radical brigade ' in this jparlia- 
ment failed, owing to a proposal from O’Con- 
nell to join it. The radicals were afmid that 
they would be swanmed, and the scheme 
fell through {Phil. MadicaU^ p. 82). On 
2 March 1888 Molesworth moyed a yote 
of censure upon the colonial secretary [see 


Mrs. Grote giyes Ml details, had occupied 
him in 1840 and 1841, whi<m again failed 
from the objections of w family to his prin- 
ciples. In 1844, howeyer, he met a Ib^, 
who was happily at her own disposaL He 
was married, on 4 July 1844, to Andalusia 
Grant, daughter of Bruce Oarstairs, and 
widow of Temple West of Mathon Lodge, 
Worcestershire. His friends thought, 
cording to Mrs. Grote, that the ^y’s social 
position was too humble to justify the st^. 
Mrs. Grote says that she defended him to her 
friends, but Molesworth, hearing that she hi^ 
made some * ill-natured marks about his 
marriage,’ curtly signified to her husband his 
wish to hear no more freai her. Although 
Charles Austin made some attempts to make 
up the quarrel, the intimacy with the Giotes 
was fin^y broken off. 

Molesworth after his marriage gaye up 
his recluse habits, being anxious, as Mrs. 
Grote surmises, to show that he could ^n- 
quer the world, from which he had reoeiyed 
many mortifications. It may also be guessed 
that his maniage had made him happier. 
In any case he again entered parliament, 
being returned for Southwark in Sratember 
1846, with 1,043 yotes against 1,1& for a 
tory candidate, and 352 for the representatiye 
of the dissenters and radicals, Eaward Miall 


bowbt] condemning the Canadiim policy, 
when we original motion was withdrawn, 
^e goyernment had a majority of 29, Moles- 
worw and Grote not yoting. During the nut 
frw years Molesworth was much occupied 
with his edition of' Hobbes’s Works.’ It was 
published in sixteen yolumes, from 1839 to 
1845, with dedication in English and Latin 
to Grote. He engaged as Utera^ assistant 
Mr. Edward Grubbe (»5. p. 67). The book is 
said to haye cost ' many thousand pounds.’ 
It is the standard edition ; but imfortunately 
Molesworth neyer finished the lifa of Hobbu, 
which was to complete it. although at ^ 
death it was reported to be in manuscript 
{Qmt, Mag. 1866, pt iL p. 647). Moles- 
worA joinw Grote m subsidising Comte in 
1840. 

At the general election of 1841 Moles- 
worth did not stand. He had offended 
many of his constituents in 1840 by hbldiima 
peaoemeeting atLeedsduringtheffrenchdif- 


retained his seat at Southwark till his death. 
On 20 May 1851 he moyed for the discon- 
tinuance of transportation to Van Diemen’s 
Land, but the house was counted out. He 
gaye a general support to the whigs in the 
following years, and upon the formation of 
Lord Aberdeen’s goyernment in January 
1853 became first commissioner of the boara 
of works, with a seat in the cabinet. Cobden 
regarded his accession to office as an apo- 
stasy, and on the approach of the Crimean 
war taunted him with inconsistent* Moles- 
worth defended himself by referring to the 
Lee^ speech of 1840, m which he had 
ayowed the same foreign policy. He h^, 
however, broken with his old allies. He 
has the credit of baying opened Kew Gar- 
dens to the public on Sundays. Upon Lord 
John RusseU’s resignation in 1866, Mole^ 
worth became oohn^ secretary (9 Jnl^ 
It was a position for which he had nedaw 
hiiwiilf » but lus Strength nad el** 
i^y failed. He died 22()et.MJ0>wing,aad 
was hoxied at Kensal GreeiL 
As Molesworth left no iasne, and as his 
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brothen had died before him, his cousin, 
the Bey. Sir Hugh Henry Molesworth, suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy. He left Pencar- 
row to hie widow for h&t life. She was a 
wdl-known member of London society till 
her death, 16 May 1888. His sister Mary be- 
came in 1861 the wife of Richard Ford [q.y.], 
author of the * Handbook to Spain.’ A Wt of 
Molesworth by Behnes, executed in 1843, was 
resented by him to Mrs. Grote; on her 
eath it passed to his sister, Mrs. Ford, who 
presented it to the parliament house at 
Ottawa. Another bust is in the library of the 
National Liberal Olub. A drawing is in the 
^Maclise Portrait Gallery,* p. 211. Mrs. 
Grote says of him at the age of twenty-three, 
he had * a pleasant countenance, expressive 
blue eyes, florid complexion, and light brown 
hair; a slim and neatly made figure, about 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, with small, well-shaped 
hands and feet.’ His health was always weak, 
and caused him many forebodings. This, as 
well as his unlucky love affairs and the 
dispiriting position of his party, probably 
increased his dislike to society in early life, j 
In late ^ars he seems to have been much 
liked. He was no debater ; his speeches in 
arliament were carefully prepared essays, 
ut were received with respect. j 

Molesworth reprinted some of his speeches 
in parliament, and wrote articles in the 
’ London and Westminster Review.’ 

[1^8, Fawcett’s Life, 1903; The Philosophical 
Radicals of 1882, comprising the Life of Sir 
'William Molesworth, and incidents connected 
with the Reform Movement 1832-1844, pri- 
vately printed by Mrs. Grote, with letters from 
Molesworth and anecdotes, not very discreet 
nor very accurate (1866). The contemporaiy 
notices in the Times, 23 Oct. 1856; Gent. Mag. 
1866, pp. 646-8; New Monthly, 1866, pp. 394-- 
400; and other journals are collected in a 
privately printed volume. Notices of Sir W.j 
Molesworth [by T. Woolcombe], 1886. See 
also Morley's Cobden, 1881, i. 137, li. 127, 160; ] 
Boase and Courtney’s BibUComub. ; Burke’s Peer- 
age and Baroneta^.' L. 8. I 

MOLESWORTH, WILLIAM NAS- 
SAU (1816-1890), historian, eldest son of 
the Rev. John Edward Nassau Molesworth, 
fq. T.], vicar of Rochdale, Lancashire, by his 
first wife, was bom 8 Nov. 1816, at Mill- 
brook, near Southampton, where his fsther 
then held a ounuy. He was educated at the 
King^ School, Oanterbury, and at St. John’s 
and Pembroke Oolleges, Ciambridffe, where, 
ae a senior outline, he graduated B.A. in 
1839. In 18^ he procsMsd to the deme 
of M.A., and in 1889 the university of Glas- 
gow bestowed on him its LLJ). degree. He 
wumdained in 1889, and became curate to 


his father at Rochdale, but in 1841 the 
wakens and fellows of the Manchester Ool- 
legiate Ohuroh presented him to the incum- 
bency of St. Andrew’s Church, Travis Street, 
Ancoats, in Manchester, and in 1844 his 
father presented him to the church of St. 
Clement, Spotland, near Rochdale, which 
living he held till his resignation through 
ill-h^th in 1889. Though a poor preacher, 
he was a zealous and earnest parish priest ; 
and in 1881 his labours were rewarded by 
an honorary canonry in Manchester Cathe- 
dral, conferred on nim by Bishop Fraser. 
Ecclesiastically he was a high churchman; 
politically a radical. He was the friend of 
Bright, who publicly praised one of his his- 
tories {SpeecheSf ii. 110), and of Cobden, and 
received information from Lord Brougham 
for his * History of the Reform Bill.’ He* 
was among the first to support the co-opera- 
tive movement, which he Knew through the 
* Rochdale Pioneers.’ Though described as 
’angular in manner,’ he appears to have 
been agreeable and estimable in private life. 
After some years of ill-health, he died at 
Rochdale 19 Dec. 1890, and was buried at 
Spotland. He married, 3 Sept. 1844, Mar- 
garet, daughter of George Murray of Ancoats 
Hall, Manchester, by whom he had six sons 
and one daughter. 

Molesworth wrote a number of political 
and historical works, ’rather annals than 
history,’ hut copious and accurate. His prin- 
cipal work was ’ History of England from 
1830’ [to the date of publication], 1871-3, 
and incorporating an earlier work on the 
Reform Bill ; it reached a fifth thousand in 
1874, and an abridged edition was published 
in 1887. His other works were : 1. ’ Essay 
on the Religious Importance of Secular In- 
struction,’ 1857. 2. ^ Essay on the French 
Alliance,’ which in 1860 gamed the Emerton 
prize adjudicated by Lords Brougham, Cli^ 
rendon, and ShaftesWry. 8. ’ Plam Lectures 
on Astronomy,’ 1862. 4. ’History of the 
Reform BiU of 1882,’ 1864. 6. ’ mstory of 
the Church of England from 1660,’ 1882. He 
also edited, with his father, ’Common Sense,’ 
1842-3. 

rrimas, 20 Dec. 1890; Manchester Giiardiaa, 
20 Bee. 1890 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] J. A. H. 

MOLETNS, Babov. [See Hukgbbfobd, 
ItoBEBT, 1431-1464.] 

MOLEYNS, ADAM (d. 1450), bishop of 
Chichester. [See Moltitbux.] 

MOLINES or MULLEN, ALLAN, 
M.D. (d. 1690), anatomist, bom in the north 
of Ireland, was edueatod hi Dublin Univer* 
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sitT) where he graduated B.A. and M.B. in 
1676, and M.D. in 1684 {Cat of OradmteB^ 
ed. Todd, pp. 416, 417). In the latter year 
he was apparently elected fellow of the 
College of r^icians in Ireland (RtgUterj 
1665, p. 92). He attempted original research 
in' Sinatomy, and became a prominent mem- 
ber of the Dublin Philoso^ical Society, to 
which he contributed yafuable on 

human and comparatire anatomy. Ine most 
important was that in which he described 
the vascularity of the lens of the eye, to the 
discovery of which he appears to have been 
led by the dissection of an elephant. On 
18 July 1688 he was elected F.lt.S. (Thom- 
son, Sist of Boy. Soc. App. iv.) A discredit- 
able love affair obliged him to remove to 
London in 1686, and thence he went with 
'William O’Brien, second earl of Inchiquin 
[q. V.], in 1690 to the West Indies^ hoping 
to improve his fortunes by the discovery 
of some mines there. He died soon after 
landing at Barbados from the effects of in- 
toxication. 

Mullen published 'An Anatomical Account 
of the Elephant accidentally burnt in Dublin 
on 17 June 1681 ; together with a Relation 
of new Anatomical Observations on the Eyes 
of Animals. By A. M.,’ Ac., 2 pts. 4to, Lon- 
don, 1682. His examination was made with 
such accuracy that his descriptions have been 
quoted by writers down to tne present time. 
The 'Philosophical Transactions’ for 1685 
contain an account of his dissection of a 
' monstrous double cat’ (xv. 1135). In the 
volume for 1687 he gave a close estimate of 
the quantity of blood contained in the body 
(xvi. 433). His experiments ' On the In- 
jection of Mercury into the Blood’ (xvii. 486), 
' On a Black shining Sand brought from Vir- 
ginia’ (xvii. 624), and ' Anatomical Observar 
tions on the Hea^of Fowls’ fxvii. 711) are 
also recorded. His discovery oi several struc- 
tures in the tunics of the eye is acknowledged 
by Albrecht Haller. 

[Ware's Writers of Ireland (Harris), p. 206; 
Cameron’s College of Suigeons in Ireland, pp.9-1 1, 
94 ; MapoUiex's Lessons from the LiYes of Irish 
Snrgeona] G G. 

MOLINES, MOLEYNS,or MULLINS, 
JAMES {d, 1^9), surgeon, was bom in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, and ap- 
pears at least aa early as 1607 a member of 
the Barber-Sumona’ Company, of which he 
became a war&n in 1625, and master in 
1632, He was dected, 20 Jan. 1622-3, sur- 
gm'for the cuttiimof the stone’ to St. 
Bartholomew's and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 
and held this office tUl his death in 1639. 
He was a noted surgeon in his day. 


His son, Edwabb Molines (d. 1663), was 
appointed surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital 
in his father’slifetime,andsurgeonfortheout- 
ting of the stone to St. Bartholomew’s, 6 July 
1639, in succession to his father. He appears 
to have been a man of violent temper, as on 
one occasion he defied the authorftv of the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company, to which he be- 
longed, being fined in consequence, and never 
holding any office in the company. On the 
breaking out of the war between Charles I 
and the parliament he joined the royal army, 
and was taken in arms at Arundel Castle 
when it was surrendered to the parliamen- 
tary forces in 1643. In cons^^quenoe, the 
House of Commons ordered the ^vemors of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital to dismiss Molines 
firom his office, wnich wsa done 25 Jan. 
1643-4. He is mentione^K as having com- 
pounded for his estate, the matter being 
finally settled in 1653 (OtnEfiN, Cal. State 
Papers^ Dom. Ser. ; Proeeedinge of Committee 
for Commanding ^ 1643-60, p. 2564). He was 
replaced in his hospital office after the Re- 
storation. 20 July 1660, in compliance with 
a letter from Charles II, and di^ in 1663. 

Jambs Molines (1628-1686), the eldest 
son of Edward Molines, was elected, 8 Nov. 
1663, in compliance with a recommendation 
— equivalent to a command— from Charles n, 
surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital ' as to ordi- 
nary avocations,’ and joint surgeon with Mr. 
HoUyer ' for the cutting of the stone.’ He 
was afterwards appointed sumon in ordinary 
to Charles II and James if, and received 
the degree of M.D. from the university of 
Oxford 28 Sept, 1681. He died 8 Feb. 1686, 
and was buried in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet 
Street, where his memorial tablet still exists. 
His name appears as giving e^imprimatwr 
to certw surgical works, oat he does not 
seem to have contributed to the literature 
of the profession. 

William Moluteb {Jl. 1680), who was 
possibly a youimr son of Edward, is men- 
tioned in tne 'Records of the Barber-Sur- 
geons’ as engaged in the anatomical dissec- 
tions at their hall in 1648. He was the author 
or editor of a modest little work on anatomy, 
entitled ' Myotomia, or the Anatomical Ad- 
ministration of all theMusclesof an Humane 
Body’ (London, 1680, sm. 8vo), and intended 
as a manual of dissection. 

A third Jambs Molutbs^/I. 1675) appears 
as the author of a manuscmt volume in the 
^tish Museum Libraiy (Sloane, 8298), con- 
taining, among other thmgs. inteimting notes 
of thesurgieal praetioe at St. Thomasn Hoe^ 
pital in 1676. He speaks of James Molines 
(the second) as his cousin, and of his i ii t h er aa 
heingalso a snfgeon, so thathe may poaiilily 
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haT6 been a son of William Molinea. He was 
a student when be wrote thm notesi and 
nothing further is known of him. 

[AiehiTes of St. Thomas’s and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospitals; Sidney Young's Annals of the 
Barber-Surgeons, Londoni 1890 ; Paget's Records 
of Hotoj, 1840, p. 80.] J. F. P. 

MOLINES, MOLYNS, or MOLEYNS^ 
Sib JOHN db (ji, 1362 F), soldier, son of 
Vincent de Molmes, who was returned to | 
parliament as knight of the shire for South- 
ampton in 1301 {FarL Writs, i. 471), and 
his wife, Isabella (Dtodalb, Baronage, ii. 
147), is said to have been descended from a 
Robert de Molines of Molines in the Bour- 
bonnais, who came into England in the time 
of Henry L and was probably connected 
with the Molines or Molyneux of Sefbon, 
Lancashire, who traced their origin to the 
same town [see Moltnbttx, Adam de]. John 
de Molines appears to have been in the service 
of the chanc^or in 1826 (Rtmbb, Fadera, 
n. L 164), and was perhaps a clerk in chan- 
cery. Li 1329 he was sent abroad on some 
mission with William de Montacute [q. v.], 
afterwards first earl of SaUsbuiy, in whose 
service he was. Both had returned in 1330, 
and in October were employed to penetrate 
Nottingham Castle and arrest Roger Morti- 
mer, first earl of March [q. v.] (Lieoabd, 
iii. 49 ; Stxtbbs, iL 890 ; Duodale, ii. 146). 
Molines was formally pardoned for killing 
one of Mortimer’s atten^nts, and during the 
next few years Molines received numerous 
grants from Edwardm,chiefiy of manors and 
seignorial rights (of. CaL Inquisitionum post 
Mortem; Bjker, Fcsdera; Duodale, Haroi^ 
me, passim ; and especially OaL Hot Fat. in 
Turri Londin. i. 118-39, where nearly every 
page contains some grant to Molines). He had 
previously acquired Stoke Poges, Bucking- 
hamshire, by his marriage withEgidia, cousm 
and heb oi Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Poges of Stoke Poges, and her husband, John 
Mauduit of Somerfoid, Wiltshire, and his 
favour with the king enabled him to * mul- 
tiply his territorial possessions to an enor- 
mous and dangerous extent’ QjIPSOOmb, 
BuMnghamsMre, passim). In 1836 he re- 
ceived pardon for entertaining John Mai- 
travers, lately banished, Thomas de Berkeley, 
and others. In the same year he is spoken 
of as ^valettus’ to the king, and received 
lands in the manoiB of Datohet and Fulmer, 
Buckinghamshire, for services to the long 
and to Montacute (CaL Bet. Fat. m 7\im 
XoiMim. L 1234; AJbbmiatm Bet. Orig. iL 
65). and the king granted him the manor of 
LuakBrshall,fin»&d by Hugh le Deapenstf 
the elder a263-1886) tq. v.] During the 


next two years Molines was serving under 
Montacute in the Scottish wars, for which in 
1838 he received 220/. 10s. Id. as wages and 
compensation for the horses he had lost. In 
1887 he is again spoken of as ‘valettus’totbe 
king, and was treasurer of the king’s chamber, 
in which capacity, perh^s, he was commis- 
sioned to seize ^ the Lombard merchants 
in London 'exceptis illis qui sunt de societa- 
tibus Bardorum et Feruch ’ and hand them 
over to Montacute, governor of the Tower 
(Addreviatio, ii. 116). On 1 July he was 
commissioned to seize the goods of the French 
king (Rtmbb, ii. ii. 982) ; before the end of 
the year was sent on a mission to Flanders 
in connection with the negotiations with the 
Flemish princes and burghers, and was made 
overseer of certain royal castles and lands in 
the Isle of Wight, Hampshire, and York- 
shire (Abdreviatu), ii. 118). In 1838 he re- 
ceived the custody of the king’s hawks and 
other birds and numerous other grants (t6. 
passim), was created a knight-banneret, and 
employed in negotiatii^ an alliance with 
the Duke of Brabant. Li November he was 
sent on a similar mission to the German 
nobles. 

In 1340 he was one of those who under- 
took to raise wools for the king’s aid ; but 
the supplies which reached Edward were 
quite insufficient. The king was compelled 
to raise the siege of Toumay, retumea sud- 
denly to London on 30 Nov., and arresting 
Stratford, to whose party Molines may have 
belonged, and the chief treasury officials, in- 
cluding Molines, imprisoned them in the 
Tower (Stubbs, iL 402; Cal. Bet. Fat. in 
Turri Londin. i. i. 139 b ; Bolls of Pari. 
ii. 119 a ; Lb Baebb, Chron., ed. Maunde 
Thomp^, p. 72 ; Year-books qf Edward III, 
Rolls ^r. 1341, pp. 138-46; Duodale, ii. 
146). Molines was apprehended by Mont- 
acute, but escaped from the Tower, and ap- 
parently refused to appeu before the king’s 
justices. For this ' rebellion ’ his lan^ were 
forfeited. In 1345, however, he was par- 
doned, and his lands were gradually restored 
to him, with numerous £dditional grants. 
On 18 Mpt. 1846 he was directed, with all 
the men-at-arms and archers he could muster, 
to proceed to the defence of Sandwich, then 
thMtened by the French ; and in 1347 he 
was summoned as a baron to attend a council 
or parliament. But this summons did not 
entitle him to an hereditary writ, and neither 
his son nor his grandson received it. In the 
same yeu he was summoped to serve in the 
war igainst France (Rtmbb, m. i. 120). In 
1852 he became steward to Queen Fh^ppa 
and overseer of, her castles, and in 1868 toe 
commons petitioned against the excessive 
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fines lie levied ; he had previously, in 1847, 
been accused of causing waste in Bern- 
wood forest, and the kiiw promised redress 
to the victims {RolU of FarL ii. 253 a). Ad. 
inquiry was instituted into these * treasons ’ 
(Cal. Rot Pari, in Turri Londin, 1675), 
Molines was thrown into prison, and his 
lands were forfeited ; in 1358, however, his 
son William was admitted to some of them, 
and his wife Egidia retained others. In 1859 
Molines was removed from Nottingham 
Castle, the scene of Mortimer^s arrest, to 
Cambridge Castle. In 1362 he was accused 
of falsely indicting Robert Lambard for 
breaking into the queen’s park (RolU of Pari, 
ii. 274 5). His death took place probably in 
this year in Cambridge Castle, and he was 
buried in Stoke Poges Church, where a 
monument without any inscription, close to 
the altar, is said to be his. He was a con- 
siderable benefactor to relidous foundations, 
especially to the canons of St. Mary Overy, 
Southwark, who inscribed his name in their 
martyrology, and to St. Frideswide’^ Oxford. 
His wife Egidia died in 1307, seised of most 
of Molines’s lands, which passed to his eldest 
son, William, who in 1355 had been in the 
expedition to France, was in 1379 knight ot 
the shire for Bucks, and died in 1381, hav- 
ing married Margery, daughter of Edmund 
Bacoun. His son Richard died in 1884, and 
his grandson, William, was killed at Orleans 
in 1429, leaving an only daughter, Alianore, 
who married Robert Hungerford, lord Mo- 
leyns and Hungerford [q. v.] 

[Lansdowne MS. 229 ; OaL Rot. Pat. in Torn 
Londinenri, passim ; Rolls of Pari, passim ; 
Cal. Inqnisitionum post Mortem ; Inquisit. No- 
uamm; Year-books of Edward HI, passim ; Ry- 
mer’s Fcedera, vols. ii. iii. passim ; Abbreviatio 
Rot. Orif^nalium, ii. passim ; Cal. Rot. Charta- 
rum et Inquisit. Ad quod Damnum, passim; 
Geoffrey le ^ker, p. 72 j Slow’s Annals, p. 238 ; 
Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 145-8 ; Monastioon, 
passim ; White Kennett's Parochial Antiquities 
of Ambrosden, Burcester, &c., passim ; Barnes’s 
Edward III, pp. 47, 101. 104, 218; Sheaban’s 
Hist, of Bucks ; Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, 
mssim ; A Brief Hist, of Stoke Poges ; Burke’s 
^tinct Peerage; G. E. C.’s Peerage^ 


MOUNEUX, THOMAS (1769-1860), 
stenographer, bom at Manchester on 14 May 
1769, leceiv^ his education in the school 
kept at Salford by Henry Clarke [a. t.\ who 
taught him By rom’s systm of shortnano, and 
before he was seventeen he became a writing 
master uid teacher of accounts in King Ed- 
ward VTs Grammar School at Macderaeld. 
He redgned that situation in 180I2, and died 
at Macclesfield on 15 Nov. I860, aged 9L 


He published 'An Abridgement of Mr. 
Byromi s Universal English Short-hand,’ Lon- 
don, 17^, 8vo, called the second edition, 
though it was really the first. It is mainly 
a simpler representation of the system with 
a few alterations. Molineux afterwards 
brought out other works on the same sub- 
ject, with beautifully engraved copperplates. 
One of them is partly written in an epistolary 
form. They were very popular, and passed 
through about twelve editions. Some m these 
are entitled ' An Introduction to Byrom’s 
Universal English Short-hand,’ and others 
' The Short-hand Instructor or Stenographi- 
' cal Copy Book.’ To the editions of 
structor’ published in 1824 avid 1888 the 
portrait of the author, engraved by Roffe 
from a painting by Scott, is prefixed. Moli- 
neux was also the author cf a small treatise 
on arithmetic. 

His letters to Robert Uabbell Rofie, an 
engraver of London, whom he taught shor^ 
hand by correspondence, and who became 
the author of another modification of the 
same system, were edited and printed pri- 
vately (London, 1860, 4to), but the impres- 
sion was limited to twenty copies. The 
volume bears the title of 'The Grand Master,’ 
suggested by the appellation given to Byrom 
by nis pupils. This quaint book contains 
many gossiping notes on shorthand authors, 
including Ryrom, Palmer, Gawtress, Lewis 
(whose 'History’ and works are alleged to 
have been written by Hewson Clark), Oar- 
stairs, Nightingale, Gurney, Eitchmj^an, 
and Shorter. 

[Bailey’s Memoir of Dr. Henry Clarke, p. 
xxxviii ; Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, p. 287 ; 
Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, No. 7276 ; 
Journalist, 15 July 1887* p. 228; Phonotypic 
Journal, 1847* p- 882 Sutton’s Lancashire 
Authors, p. 161 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] T. C. 

MOLINS, LEWIS dh (1606-1680), non- 
conformist controversialist. [See Moumr.] 

MOLL, HERMAN (d. 1782), geographer, 
a Dutchman, came to London imout 1608, 
and fi^ly established himself ' overagainst 
Devereux Court, between Temple Bar and 
St. Clement’s Church in the Strand,’ where 
he acquired considerable repntation fbr the 
exoelmoe of hie maps and geographical 
compilations. He was an 'oM acquaint- 
ance ’ of Dr. William Stukel^, to whom he 
dedicated hia 'Geographia Antiq^’ 1721. 
Th^ heUmged to the same clnb (BtuxbuTi 
Dimieo ana Surtees Soc. i. 98, 184). 

and Stukel^ poaseesed a profile portrait cf 
MoR dated 17 April 17^ (sft. iiL 41^ 
Moll died on 22 1782 in StCfiamenti 

Daaee {Oent Mag. 1732, p. 979%leaTiag all 
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he poadeased to hia only daughter Henderina Hia mapa of Oontiuental Europe include : 
Amelia MioU (will vegiaten ad in P. C. 0. 261| ^ Plana of aeveral Roada in different parta of 
Bedford). Europe/ oblong 4to, 1782 ; * Europe, 1708 ; 

MoU publiahed: 1. Svatem of Qeo- *Spam and Portugal/ 1711; *Plim of Gi- 
graphy . . . illuatrated with hiatoiy and brutar/ about 1726 ; ^ France/ abbut 1710 ; 
topography, and maps of every country/ 'Italy/ 1714; ‘The Upper Part of Italy/ 

2 pta. fol. London, 1701. 2. ‘ A Hiato^ of about 1731 ; ‘ Sea-coast of Naples,’ about 

the English Wars in France, Spain, Por- 1710 ; ‘ The Turkish Empire in Europe, 
tugal, ISetherlands, Germany, &c. . . . with Asia, and Africa ... as also the dominions 
a kige map of the aame countries,’ fob of the Emperor of Morocco,’ about 1710; 
London, 1706. 3. ‘ A View of the Coasts, ‘ Germany/ 1712 ; ‘ The Empire of Germany,’ 
Countries, and Islands within the limits of about 1740 ; ‘ The Electorate of Brunswick 
the South Sea Company,’ 8vo, London, 1711; — Lunenberg (or Hannover),’ about 1716 ; 
2nd edit. undated, but about 1720. 4. ‘Atlas ‘Lea Provinces des Pays-Bas Catholiques, 
Geographus . . . Ancient and Modem,* or . . . Map of Flanders or Austrian Ne^er- 
illuatrated with about 100 maps/ 5 vols. lands/ about 1706 ; ‘ United Provinces or 
4to, London, 1711-17. 6. ‘ wographU the Netherlands,’ about 1716 ; ‘ Denmark 

anti<}ua Latinorum & Grsscorum tabulis and Sweden/ about 1712 ; ‘ The Baltick, 
TTTii . , , expressa,’ Latin and English, 4to, about 1713 ; ‘ The Caspian Sea/ copihd 
London, 1721; 2nd edit. 1726; otW edits, from C. van Verden ; ‘The North Pole,' 
1782 and 1739. 6. ‘ A new Description of about 1782. 

England and Wales ... to which is added On Asia he issued : ‘ A General Map/ 
a new ... set of maps of each county/ about 1710 ; ‘ Arabia, agreeable to Modem 
fol. London, 1724. History/ about 1716 ; ‘India Proper/ about 

Moll’s maps are also found in: 1. ‘The 1710; ‘ East Indies and the adjacent Coun- 
Compleat Geographer,’ 3rd edit. 2 pts. fol. tries,’ about 1710 ; ‘ China and Japan,’ about 
London, 1709; 4tli edit. 1723-22. 2. ‘The 1720. 

British Empire in America, by John Old- His maps of Africa comprise ‘A Map/ 
mixon/ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1708; also in about 1710; ‘The West ( — East) part of 
the German translation, 4to, 1776, &c. Barbary/ 1732; ‘Negroland and Guinea/ 
3. ‘ Modem Histoiy, bv Thomas Salmon/ about 1732 ; ‘St. Helena/ about 1732 ; ‘ The 
8rd edit. 8 vols. fol. London, 1744-6. 4. ‘The South Part and . . . Madagascar/ about 
Agreeable Histoiian, by Samuel Simpson/ 1720; ‘The Bay of Agoa de Saldhana/ 

3 vols. 8vo, London, 1746. about 1732. 

Of maps of senoral geography Moll pub- Those of North America, the West Indies, 
lished : 1. ‘ A Modern Atlas, ’^without title, and South America comprise : ‘ America,’ 
4to, about 1700. 2. ‘ Athlas [sic] Royal/ about 1720 ; ‘ Mw of North America,’ about 

foL 1708-20. 3. ‘ Atlas Minor ... (62 1710 ; ‘ Nieuwe Eaart van Noord-Amerika,’ 

maps)/ oblong 4to, about 1782. 4. ‘ New about 1720 ; ‘ A . . . Map of the Dominions 
Map of y* Earth and Water, according to of the King of Great Britain on y* Con- 
Wi^ht’s alias Mercator’s projection,*^ 12 tinent of North America,’ 1711 (another, 
sheets and index map. 6. ‘ The Whole 2 sheets, 1716) ; ‘ Dominia Anglorum in 
World/ 2 sheets, 1719; others about 1732 America Sratentrionali/ about 1736; ‘A 
and 1786. Of Great Britain he published New Map of the North Parts . . . claimed 
singly: ‘A new Map/ 1710; ‘The South by France’ (Louisiana, Mississippi), 1720; 
Part^ (Eimland and Wales), 1710 ; ‘ Fifty ‘ A Map of ]New England, New York, . . . 
Maps of England and Wales/ 1724; *A New Jersey, and Pennsilvania/ 1730 ; ‘ New 
Po^et Companion of y* Roads of y* South/ Caledonia,’ 1699; ‘Newfoundland, St. Lau- 
1717 ; ‘ Survey of the Roads from London rence Bay, the Fishing Banks, Acadia, and 
to Berwick {i718), and to Holy Head/ part of New Scotland/ about 1700; ‘Vir- 
about 1718; ‘The Towns round London/ ginia and Maiyland,’ about 1732; ‘Caro- 
about 1710; ‘Lincolnshire/ about 1724; Dna,’ about 1710 (another, about 1732); ‘A 
‘ Scotland/ 1714 ; ‘ 36 . . . Mm of Soot- Plan of Port Royal Harbour in Carolina/ 
luid,’ about 1726; ‘Ireland/ 1714, and with about 1710; ‘New Mexico and Florida/ 
P. Lea, 4 sheets ; ‘ Gurasey, Jersey, Alder- about 1700 ; ‘ Florida,’ about 1782 ; ‘ A 
nvjf ateut 1710; ‘ A Chart of the Channel Chart of the West Indies/ about 1710 ; ‘ A 
between England and France/ about 1730 ; Map of the West Indies ... (A Draught 
‘Parts of the Sea-coast of England, Holland, of St. Augustin and its harbour)/ about 
and Flanders,’ about 1710; ‘A General 1710; ‘Jamaica,’ about 1732; ‘St. Chris- 
Chart of the Northern Navigation from tophers alias Kitts,* about' 1732; ‘South 
E^land to Russia/ about 1710. Ameiioa,’ about 1712 (another, 2 sheets, 
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about 1720; ^The Island of Antego* [An- 
tigua], about 1700. 

[Brit. Mus. Catalogues of Printed Books and 
Maps ; Allibone's Diet. ; Boase and Conrt- 
ney’s BibL Comnb. ; Gough’s Brit. Topography; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] G. G. 

MaiiLINEUX, HENRY (d. 1719), 
Quaker, bom at Lydiato, near Ormskira, 
Lancashire, was in 1684 imprisoned in Lan- 
caster Oastle for attending quakers* meetings. 
While in gaol he met Mary Southworth of 
Warrington, who was imprisoned on the 
same nound. He married her at Penketh, 
near Warrington, on 10 Feb. 1686, she being 
then thirty-four years old. Mollineux was 
sent to Lancaster Oastle again in December 
1690, on this occasion for non-payment of 
tithes, and after being detained seyeralmonths 
was liberated through his wife’s personal ap- 
peal to Bishop Stratford. He died at Lydiate 
on 16 Not. 1710. He wrote several books 
in defence of quaker principles: 1. ^Anti- 
christ Unvoilea by the Finger of God’s Power 
. . . ’ 1695, 8yo. 2. ^ An Invitation from the 
Spirit of Christ to all that are athirst to come 
and drink of the Waters of Life freely . . . ’ 
1696, 12mo. 3. * Popery exposed by its own 
Authors, and two Romish Onampions 
checked . . . being an Answer ... to 
James Wetmough and Matthew Hall,’ 1718, 
8vo. 

His wife died at Liverpool on 3 Nov. 1696, 
aged 44, leaving children. She was a fiacile 
writer of pious verse, a collection of which was 
published in 1702, under the title of' Fruits of 
Iletirement, or Miscellaneous Poems, Moral 
and Divine, &c.’ It passed through six 
editions, the last of which was printed in 
1772. 

[Joseph Smith’s Oat. of Friends’ Books, ii. 1 80 ; 
Besse’s Sufferings of the Quakers, i. 827 ; Mary 
Mollineux’s Poems ; Roger Haydock’s Writings, 
1700 ; extracts from Lfueashire Friends’ Begis- 
t^ kindly furnished by Mr. Jos. H. King, Miui- 
chester.] C, W. S. 

MOLLINQ (d. 696), saint and bishop. 
[See Daibcell or Taibcell.] 

MOLLOY, CHARLES Q646-ld90), 
legal writer, a native of King's County, bom 
in 1646, was probably a member of the fiunily 
of Molloy of Olonbeale, which claims to be 

or C^olloys’ County. £b aSms to have 
entered at Lincoln’s inn on the last dy of 
Trinity term 1663, and Gray’s Inn on 28 June 
1669. In the books of Gra/s Inn it is stated 
that in conseqnenoe of his previous standing 
at LinooLa’s Inn his admission was to date 
tom 7 Ang. 1667. 

Molloy was the compiler of an extensive 
VOL. xjn. 


treatise on maritime law and commerce, en- 
titled 'De Jure Maritimo et Navali,’ which 
was the standard work on the subject till 
superseded bv the publications of J. A. 
Park, S. Marshall, and Lord Tenterden. Mol- 
lo/s work contained little that was not also 
to be found in the ' Consuetudo vel Lex Mer- 
catom ’bv Gerard Malynesrq.v.l The small 
portion oi the book devoted to the law con- 
cerning bills of exchange is said by Kent 
(Ommercial and Afartnme Zaw, p. i22) to 
be inferior to the treatise of John Marius. 

' De Jure Maritimo ’ was published in Lon- 
don in 1676, 1677, 1682, 1688, 1690, 1707, 
1722,1744,1769,1778. Molloy also pubUshed 
' Holland’s Ingratitude, or a Serious Enoa- 
tulation with the Dutch,’ London, 166o, in 
which he introduced laudatory verses on 
George Monck, duke of Albemarle, and 
Prince Rupert. 

Molloy married, at East Barnet, on 17 Dec. 
1670 ^par. reg.), Elizabeth Day, by whom 
he had at least one son, Charles, who edited 
the 1722 edition of 'De Jure Maritime.’ 
Molloy died in Crane Lane Court, Fleet 
Street, in 1690, his wife having predeceased 
him. Administration was granted to his 
creditors in April 1692. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1886, vol. ii. ; Webb’s 
Oompendium of Irish Biography ; Ware’s Writers, 
ed. Harris, p. 208 ; Marvin’s iiSgal Bibliography ; 
Beddie’s Maritime Commerce, p. 431 ; Story’s Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, pp. 266-6 ; Admon. P. C. 0. 
April 1692 ; C^triogues of Library at Lincoln’s 
Inn, Bodleian Library, Libraxy of Incorporated 
Law Soc. ; Admissions Reg. of Gray’s Inn, per 
Dennis W. Douthwaite, esq.] B. P. 

MOLLOY, CHARLES (d, 1767),Jour- 
nalist and dramatist, bom probably at Bir in 
King’s County, was educate in Dublin. The 
statements that he was a znember of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the Middle Temple are 
erroneous. On 23 Mav 1764, being then a 
resident of St. Anne, Sono, London, he became 
a student of Gray’s Inn {Esgiiter^ ed. Foster, 
p.384). 

Molloy was author of three dramas: l.'The 
Perplex^ Couple ; or. Mistake upon Mistake,’ 
12ino. London, 1715, a comedy mostly bor- 
rowea tom Molidre’s ' Cocu Imaginaire.’ It 
wee broi^t out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
16 Feb. 1715, and acted three times, with 
little success VGhtbst, Mkt, qf iht StagB. ii. 
567). 2. 'The Coquet; or, the English 

Chevalier,’ 8vo, London, 1718, a oomei^ 
acted with applauBe at Lmooln’s Inn Fields 
on 19 April 1718 and two following nights, 
and revived at the Haymarket on 38 Kov» 
1798 with alterations (to. ii. 6^). 8. 'The 
Half-pay Officers,’ 12ino, Londi^ 17^, a 
comedy fwmded in part on Sir WiUam 
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Davenant’s * Lotb and Honour/ It was first 
peifanned at Linooln’s Inn Fields on 11 Jan. 
1790, and ran seven nights (tb* iiL 85). 
Much of its success was due to the fact th^ 
Peg Fryer, an actress of Charles IE’s days, 
who was then eigbty-five, and had not ap- 
peared upon the staro for fifty years, took 
the part of Widow Kich. She acted ad- 
niiraDly,and at the close of the performance 
danced a jig with wonderful agility. 

Molloy ultimately adopted whig jou^lism 
as his profession, and became the principal 
writer in ^Fo^s Weekly Journal,’ the suc- 
cessor of ^ Misrs Journal,’ the first number 
of which appeared in October 1728 (Fox 
Bottenh, English Newspapers^ i. 122). He 
was also almost the sole author of another 


vm published by MoUoy in 1876 with the 
title: ^Lucema fidelium, seu fasciculus de- 
cerptus ab authoribus msf;is versatis qui 
tractarunt de dootrina Ohrutiana.’ It was 


printed at Borne at the press of the Congre- 
gation * de propaganda fide,’ from which, in 
1677, issued another book by Molloy, entitled 
‘ Qrammatica Latino-Hibemic^’ i2mo, the 
first printed grammar of the Irish langu^e. 
It is in Latin, and consists of twenty-five 
chapters : nine on the letters of the alphabet, 
thr^ on etymology, one on contractions and 
cryptic Tmtings, and twelve on prosody and 
versification. At the end is an Irish poem 
by Molloy on the neglect of the ancient 
langu^e of Ireland and the prospects of its 
resuscitation. 


p^odical, entitled ^ Common Sense; or, the 
Englishman’s Journal,’ a collection of letters, 
pcmtical, humorous, and moral, extending 
ffom 6 Feb. 1787 to 27 Jan. 1789, after- 
wards collected into 2 vols. 12mo, 1738-9. 
To this journal Dr. William King, Lord 
Chesterfield, and Lord Lyttelton were occa- 
sionalcontributors. His papers are remark- 
able for their bright style, knowledge of 
affairs, and closeness of reasoning. 

He died in Soho Square on 16 July 1767 
iBrobate Act Book^ P. C. C, 1767), and was 
buried on the 20th at Edmonton, Middlesex. 
In July 1742 he had married Miss Sarah 
Duffkin (1702-1768) of Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, who brought him an ample fortune. 
He had no issue (BoBnrsoir, Hist. ofEdmm^ 
ton, pp. 72, 106). 

[Bakei’s Biog. Dramat. 1812 ; Lysona'a En- 
yiiona, ii. 262, 272; Will of Sarah Molloy, 
formerly Duffkin, in F. 0. 0. 47, Hutton ; Will 
of Oharlea Molloy in P. C. 0. 174, Legaid.] 

G. G. 

MOLLOY or O’MAOLMHHAIDH, 
FRANCIS {JL 1660), theologian and gram- 
marian, was a native of the county of Meath, 
Ireland. The family of which he was a 
member had extensive landed possessions in 
the district known as O’Molio^s’ Country, 
and some of them engaged actively in the 
Irish movements from iSll to 1652. 

Francis Molloy entered the order of St. 
Francis, became a priest, was appointed pro- 
fossor of theology at St. Isidore’s College, 
Rome, and acM as agent for the Insh 
catholioB at the papal court in the reign of 
Charles IL His first published work was 
entitled 'Trsetatus de uieamatione ad men- 
temSooti,’ 1645. This was followed in 1658 
by * Jubilatia genethliaea in honoiem Proe- 
peri Balthasam Fhilmpi, Hispani prinoipia, 
ttnnine,’and bya Laun treatise on theology 
in 1666. A catechism of the doctrines m 
the oatholie ehnroh in the Irish language 


Edward Lhuyd [q. v.], in his ' Archmologia 
Britannica,’publish6dat Oxford in 1707, men- 
tioned that he had seen a manuscript gram- 
mar of the Irish language copied at Louvain 
in 1669 which partially corresponded with 
that of Molloy. He added that Molloy’a 
grammar, although the most complete extant 
m his time, was deficient as to syntax and 
the variation of the nouns and verbs. The 
date of Molloy’s death has not been ascer- 
tained. 

[Manuscripts in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Awemy, Dublin ; Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinis 
Minomm, ed. Sbarulseus, Rome, 1806; Transac- 
tions of Iberuo-Celtic Society, 1820 ; Remarks 
on the Irish Language, by J. Scarry, 1827; 
Grammar of the Insh Language, by J. O’Dono- 
van, 1846; Oontemporary Hist, of Affairs in 
Ireland, 1641-1662, Dublin, 1879.] J. T. G. 

MOLUA, Saiirr (654 P-808 P). [See 
Lnein.] 

MOLYNEUX, MOLEYNS, or MO- 
LINS, ADAM tm {d. 1450), bishop of 
Chichester, and keeper of the pnvy seal, was 
second son of Sir Richard Moijmeux of Sef- 
ton, Lancashire, by his wife Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Sir T. Ursewick, and brother of Sir 
Richard Molyneux (A 1489), whose son. Sir 
Richard (A 1459), is Separatriy noticed. The 
fomily traced its desert from William de 
Molines,one of the Norman invaders, whose 
name is derived from a town in the Bour- 
bonnais, and stands eighteenth on the Battle 
Abbey RdlL William de Molines obtuned 
firom Roger of Poitiers the grant of Sefton, 
where the family have ainoe been seated, 
its present representative being William 
Philip, fourth earl of Belton. Adam’agrand- 
fisther, William Molyneim, was miade a 
kid|^t-baBneret after the batde of Navarret, 
in 1067, by the Blade Prinoe, with whom hs 
served in the French and Rpaniah wars. 
Fiqb 1486 to 1441 Adam was dark of the 
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councQ to Henry VI (Prooeedinge qf tha L 247). He leoeiyed a grant of ezemptira 
Privy Council, ▼. PteL Tiii). Imme^ately of all the coast within his lands from the 
before the election of Albert II as king of jurisdiction of the court of admiralty (Stb- 
the Romans in 1438 he was ordered to go phbv^, and he held the living of Sfarriets- 
with a knight of Rhodes to Aiz-la^hapefle ham, Kent, in oommendam. As Henry had 
and Cologne to congratulate the new * em* not fulfill^ his engagement to surrender 
petqr pp. 89, 91). In 1440 he was made Le Mans, Moleyns was sent to Charles YU 
archdeacon of Taunton Njeiyb, Fasti, i. of France to request an extension of time 
167), a prebendary of St. Paul’s, London (ib, {Fcsdera, zi. 138 ; Proceedings qf the Privy 
ii. 4&), and archdeacon of Salisbury {ib, p. OounoU, vi. 61). 

624). He successfr^y petitioned the kmg m ^ As keeper of the privy seal Moleyns must 
1441 to confer on him the living of Cotti^- in 1447 have sealed the warrant for the arrest 
ham, Yorkshire, and being then dean of St. of Suffolk’s great rival, the Dukeof Gloucester, 
Bulan’s College, Cornwall, was elected dean who died a few days afterwards (Stubbs, 
of Salisbury (i6. p. 616). In that year he ComUtutional Hietoiy, iil 137, wliere it is 
was sent on the king’s business to Frankfort, remarked that there is noth^ in the history 
whence he proceed^ to Rome with letters of Moleyns to give probabwy to a charge 
from Henry to Pope Eugenius IV, request- of connivance at the murder of the duke), 
iifg the canonisation of Osmund, bishop of He received a patent from^he king for the 
Sarum, and King Alfred. In October he exportation of wool, whi(^ Henry bought 
exhibited articles before the commissioners ba^ from him for 1,000/. (RAU8AT,juinaMter 
for the trial of Eleanor Cobham, duchess of and York, ii. 79), and also had license to 
Gloucester [see under Humphbbt, Duxe of 'impark' twelve ^ousand acres, and to for- 
Glouobsteb], for sorcery {Fnglish Chronicle, tify twelve manor-houses (Stephens). Le 
p. 69). By the spring of 1442 he had resigned Mans being threatened by the Frenon, Mo- 
ms place as cleu, and become a member of leyns and Roos were commissioned in 
the privy council {Proceeding, v. 167, 173). January 1448 to negotiate for peace or a 
He attached himself to the Beaufort partv, truce, and went to France to do the best they 
and to the leadership of William de la Pole could for the town and its garrison (Rambit, 
(1397-1460) [q. v.], earL and afterwards duke ii. 84 ,* Fosdera, zL 196, 2lo). They obtained 
of Suffolk, ana was in February 1443 sent to an extension of the truce, and made terms 
John Beaufort (d. 1444), earL and in that for the surrender of the town. Other diffi- 
yeor duke, of Somerset [q. v.J, to whom he oulties having arisen between Ezmland and 
would be an acceptable messenger, with a France, Edmund Beaufort, duke oi Somerset 
flattering message from the king with refer- (d. 1466) [m v.], then lieutenant of France, 
ence to the earle new command as captain- requested Charles VII to lay the matters 
general of Guienne, and to inquire specially before Moleyns and Roos, as more acquainted 
as to his intentions with respect to the war than he was with the arrangements between 
{ib, p. 226 postea). He received a present of the two courts. By the time that his letter 
a hundred marks from the king for his ser- arrived the English ambassadors had left the 
vices, and was commissioned to treat with French court and gone into Brittany, where 
envoys from Holland and Zealand concern- the duke had cause of complaint against ^e 
Log the complaints of their merchants { ib , p. English (Rambat, iL 86, 8o). Eany in 1449 
^). On 11 Feb. 1444 Moleyns was ap- Moleyns was engaged in negotiations with 
pointed keeper of the privy seal, in succes- thelmts. Tlie surrender of Maine and Ajijou 
sion to Thomas Beckington [q. v.], bishop of and the failure of Suffolk’s policy caused 
Bath and Wells, and on the same d^ was general dissatisfaction in England, which was 
commissioned with Suffolk and Sir Robert increased bv the loss of a great part of Nor- 
Roos as ambassador to condude a peace or a mandy. Moleyns was regarded as, next to 
truce withFVanoe(FfaNi 0 ra,zi. 63.68,60). In Suffolk, responsibleforthesurrenderof Maine, 
May the ambassadorB succeeded m arrawng and was accordingly the olgeot of popi^ 
a truce, and obtained the betrothal of Mar- hatred. On 9 Dec. he resigned the privy 
garet of Aiqoa fq. ▼.] to King Henry {ib, seal, and received the kii^s permission to 
pp. 61. 74). Moleyns was prominent at the traveloneither sideof the Auu^l {Fosdera, 
recration of, and m the negotiatkms witl^ zL 266). He went down to Portsnmatb, 
theFreneh ambassadorB who came to London where a force was mthered fbr the relief of 
in July 1445, when the trace was prolonged Normandy, to pi^ me men their wagte, and 
(Sxbvbebon, FWimA Wmre, L 101 aq.) He lodged in the noepkal called Godh Honan 
was rewmded with the see ef Ohiciieater, The men were out of control, and wm 
to which he was, after papal psoviakniiooii- committing all m a nner of azeeeaea. A di^ 
aeoimtad la 6 Fek 1446 (Ln lliiv]% pvte ansa aboot the payment of the aailem 
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Moleyns was aoeused of docking th^ 
and £b Bud to lum spoken haughtily. The 
■ailon cried out that he was a traitor, and 
hAd Bold Normandy to the French, fell upon 
him, and ill-used him so seyerely that he 
died on 9 Jan. 1460. When attacked he is 
reported to have said something that was 
hrid to seriously reflect on Suffolk, who when 
on his trial laid the blame of the actual 
deliTery of Le Mans on the murdered bishop 
(IUhsat, iL 118 ; BolU of Pari. y. 176, 180). 

Some declared that Moleyns owed his death 
to his coyetousness, others ascribed it, thouffh 
without ground, to the procurement of the 
Duke of York (Gbbgobt, p. 189; Stow, 
Annala, p. 387), and Mneas ^lyius belieyed 
that his nead was cut off (^Eneas STLyius, 
0pp. p. 448). He bequeathed some hand- 
some <^urcn ornaments to his cathedral 
( Stephens). Moleyns seems to have been a 
capable and diligent politician of the second 
ra^, a useful agent for carrying out the de- 
signs of greater men. The cnarge that he in 
any way betrayed the interests of England is 
untrue. Suffolk’s policy, of which after his 
eleyation he was doubtless something more 
than the agent, proyed unsuccessful, and its 
failure excited popular indignation against 
him. This indignation is recorded in a con- 
temporary poem (Political Sonpc, ii. 234, 
where the editor wrongly attributes the re- 
ference to Robert, lord Molines, and Hunger- 
ford [q.y.]; cf. SirF. 'hisMenmArchaol^iia, 
yoL xxix.) He was greedy of gain, though 
probably to no greater degm than most other 
politicians of his time. He eyidently had a 
share in the reyiyal of letters, and was a man 
of learning and culture ; for he was a friend 
of * Vincent Olement’ (Beokington, Cbrra- 
spondsfies, ii. 116), and correspond^ with 
1 ^ was esteemea by iEneas Sylyius, who 
commended his literary style (iENEAS Stl- 
yirs, JBji>p. 80, 186 ; De Emvpa, p. 443). An 
epitaph written for him commemorates his 
prudence in afiairs and his desire for peace 
(CS^rombon Hmrioi F/, p. 38). 

[Pfoe. of Friyy Ckmnoil, yols. y. ri. passim, ed. 
Nieolaa; Rymer'i Fodera, xi. 68, 68, 60, 61, 7i, 
188, 160, 106, 816. 866, ed. 1710; Rolls of Par- 
liament, y. 176, 180 ; Le Neye'e Fasti, i. 167, 
847i ii. 448, 616, 684, ed. Hardy; SteTenson’s 
Wars in Franoe, with W. Woreester, L 101-81, 
804, 807. U. 683, 717. 764, 766, 771 (BoUs Ser.); 
Bn^ OhroB. ed. Daries, pp. 69, 61, 64 (Oamdea 
3oa); Ohron. Hen. VI, pp. 87, 88, ed. Giles; 
Three Fifteenth-Gent Ghrons. m. 64, 101, 161 
COamden 8oe.); OdUeetions of London Oitiaen 
iGxegoiyt^ 187, ISO fOamden 8oe.); Beck- 
mgton*e Oomspondenee, 1. 116, 117, 119 (RoUs 
8er.); Slow’s Annals^ p. 887; ]^t Foema, 
iL 884 (Radis 8«r.); Arehmologia, yoL xxix.; 
dBneasS^lyias (Fiis II), 0pp. pp. 448,668, 766, 


ed. 1671 ; Stephens's South Saxon See, pp. 149, 
160; Ramsaya Lane, and York, ii. 60, 79, 84-6, 
118; Stnbbs’s Const Hist in. 187, 148, 146; 
Gisborne Molineux’s Memoir of the Molineux 
Family. For the pedigree cf. authorities under 
Molyneux, Sib Richabd ( d . 1469).] W. H. 

MOLYNEUX, Sib EDMUND (d. 1662), 
judge, was eldest son of Sir Thomas Moly- 
neux of Haughton, Nottinghamshire, by his 
second wife, Catherine, daughter of John 
Cotton of Hamstall Ridware, Staffordshire, 
relict of Thomas Poutrell of Hallam, Derby- 
shire. He graduated B.A. at Oxford on 
1 July 1610, and about the same time en- 
tered Gbay’s Inn, where he was made an 
ancient in 1628, and elected Lent reader in 
1632 and 1686. On 20 Noy. 1642 he was 
called to the degree of seijeant-at-law, and 
on the coronation of Edward VI was made 
a knight of the Bath (20 Feb. 1646-7). He 
appears as one of the witnesses to the patent 
of 24 Dec. 1647, by which the powers of the 
protector Somerset were at once amplified 
and made terminable at the pleasure of the 
king, signified under the great seal. In 1649 
he was placed on the council of the north, 
and on 22 Oct. 1660 was created a justice of 
the common pleas. He appears to haye been 
a sound lawyer. He died in 1662. 

Mol^eux was lord of the manor of Thorpe, 
near Newark, and of lands adjoining which 
had belonged to the Knights Hospitallers 
of the Preceptory of Eagle. By his wife Jane, 
daughter of John Cheney of Chesham Bois, 
Buridnghamshire, he had issue four sons — 
one of whom, Edmund, is noticed below — 
and four daughters. 

[Burke's Extinct Baronetage ; Wotton's Ba- 
ronetage, i. 148-60; Reg. Univ. Oxon. (Oxford 
Hist. Soo.),i. 70; Dugdale's Orig. pp. 202, 293 ; 
Chron. Ser. p. 87 ; Nioolas's Orders of Knight- 
hood, yol. iii. Chron. List, p. xiii ; Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire, pp. 13, 179; Cal. StatePapers, 
Dorn. 1601-8, Addenda, 1647-66, p. 899 ; Ar- 
duBologia, XXX. 463 et seq. ; Strype’s Mem. foL 
yoL i. pt. i. pp. 22-8, pt. u. p. 468; Burnet’s Re- 
formation, ii. pt. ii. p. 812 ; Visitation of 
Nottinghamshire (flarL 8^),iT. 72 ; Visitation 
of Huntingdonshire (Camden Soo.), p. 26 ; Plow- 
den's Repo^, p. 49 ; Foss's Lives of the Judge.] 

MOLYHEUX, EDMUND (JL 1687). 
biographer, was third son of Sir Edmund 
Medyneuz [q. y.l by Jane^ daughter of John 
Oheney of Chesham Bois, Buddnghamshiie 
(GiBBomra Molineu:^ Memoir of tke Moli~ 
iifiirFbiii%,p. 80). Tanner. eit^^Oabola,’ 
ed. 1363, p, 140, identifies him wiUi * one 
Mbleiieu^'^wlio, after being in the employ 
of Sir William OecU and ^misnaing’ mm, 
eougbt in August 1667 the poet of eeomtary 
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to Sir Henry Norris, the French ambas- 
sador. An Emund Molyneux was admitted 
of Gray’s Inn in 1674 {Earl MS, 1912, 
f. 58). Edmund Molyneux became secre- 
te to Sir Henry Sidney, and accompanied 
him to Ireland, where he acted as clerk of 
the .council {Cal, State Papera, Irish Ser. 
1509-78, pp. 422, 448). Siwey did his best 
to advance his interests at court. On 20 Sept. 
1676 he wrote a long letter in his favour 
to Burghley (%b, 1574-65, p. 99), and in 
November 1576 vainly asked we prii^ 
council to appoint Molyneux, along with 
another, supervisor of the attorneys, who 
had * grown very crafty and corrupt’ (Col- 
lins, Sidney Lettera and MemonaUi 1. 145, 
187-8, 194). In September 1676 he was 
sent by Sidney to l^ndon to report upon 
the state of Ireland. Chi 81 Dec. 1679 he 
petitioned the privy council for his ^ despatch 
and payment after long suit’ {Cal, State 
Paperay Irish Ser. 1674-86, pp. 142, 208). 

Molyneux furnished an account of Sir 
Henry, Sir Philip, Sir Eobert, and Thomas 
Sidney to Holinsh^’s ^Ohronides’(ed. 1687, 
iii. 1548-56), in which he complained that Sir 
Henry Sidney, however he mightstrive, never 
succeeded in obtaining for him a comfo^ble 
office or reward of any kind. ^ The enmity of 
Burghley probably retarded his advancement. 

[Cal. State Papers, Oarew MSS. 1615-74, 

B ). 401, 402 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 680 ; 

olinsb^’s Chronicle, ed. 1687. iii< 1690 ; Oal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 196; Collins’s 
Sidney Letters and Memorials, i. 66, 210, 227* 
289, 240, 296.] G. G. 


MOLYNEUX, SiB RICHARD (d. 1469), 
soldier, was son of Sir Richard Molyneux 
(d, 1489), whose brother Adam Molyneux or 
Moleyns, bishop of Chichester, is separately 
noticed. The father served under Henry^ V in 
the French wars, and especially distinguished 
himself at Agincourt m 1416, after which 
he was knighted. He was lord of Haydike, 
Warrington, Burtonwood, and Newton-in- 
the-dale, all in Lancashire. In 8 Henry VI 
(1 Sept. 1424-81 August 1425) he had a 
feud with Thomas Stwey, and both were 
arrested for riot (GBEesoir, Per^Uo of Frao^ 
mentay p. 168). This Sir Richard died in 
1489 at Sefbon, Lancashire, where there is a 
monument to his memory (BBinesNS, Church 
ofSrftcn), He married, fint, Helene, daugl^ 
ter of Sir W. Harrington of Hombie, Lan^ 
shire, by whom he had two daughters ; an^ 
secondly, Joan, daughter and heiress of Kr 
GilbertHaydocke oiBradl^, Lancashire, and 
widow of Sir Pyeis L^h, whom be had 
eight sons and three daufj^itm (cf pedigree 
in VkUadou ^ Lameadiref 1607 ^ Ghetham 


Soc.) One of his sons. Sir Robert Molyneux, 
was in 1446 taken misoner by the 'Turks 
{Eiat, qf Chantriea^ Ghetham Soc., p. 110). 

The eldest son, Richard, reoeived,by patent 
dated 26 July 1446, the chief foresto^p of 
the royal forests and parks in the wapenwe 
of West Derbyshire, the constablewp of 
Liverpool, with which the family had Icmg 
been connected, and stewardship of West 
Derbyshire and Salfordshire, a grant which 
was confirmed in 1469. He became afiivourite 
of Henry VI, was usher of the privy chamber, 
and when, in 1458, a partial resumption of 
grants was made, a special clause exempted 
the lands of Molyneux. He sided with Hehry 
in the wars of me Roses, and fell in 1468 at 
Bloore Heath (cf.DBATTON,B 0 ^of 6 Mn, song 
xxiD. Some of the family siM with the 
Yorxists, and a confusion a^iong them led to 
the statement that Sir Richar d joined Salis- 
bury on his march to Bloore Heath, and 
fought on the Yorkist side. Molyneux mar- 
ried Elizabeth, second dau^fhter of Sir Tho- 
mas Stanle}^and his son Sir Thomas foujght 
against the ^ots during Edward IV’s reim, 
was knighted by Gloucester on 24 July 1&2 
at the siege of 'Berwick, and was one of the 
pall-bearers at Edward IV’s funeral. 

Sib William Moltnbitx (1468-1648), son 
of Sir Thomas, by his wife Anne, daughter 
and coheir of Sir Thomas Dutton, led a con- 
siderable force to serve in 1518 under his 
cousin Sir Edward Stanley at Flodden Field, 
where he took with his own hands two Scot- 
tish banners and the Earl of Huntly’s arms; 
for this service he was nersonally thanked in 
a letter by Henry Vlli. He jomed Derl^s 
Sallee expedition in 1686 (Gubdnbb, Lettera 
and Paperay ii. 1261), and died in lM 8 ,aged 
66 , being buried in Sefbon Church, where 
there is a monument and eulogistic Latin 
inscription to his memo^. He was twice 
married, and his son Richard his first 
wife, Jane, only daughter and heir of Ri- 
chard Rydge or Rugge of Ridge, Shropshire, 
was knighted at hu^s accession in 1668, 
served as sheriff of Lancariiire in 1666, and 
died in 1569. He also was twice married, 
and by his first wife, Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Radcliffe, was father of William, 
whopredeceased him in 1667, and grandfather 
(ff RichardMolyneux, created barmiet in 1611, 
who was fathtt of Richard, first viscount 
Maryborough [q. v.] (Viaitationa of Lamer 
Ghetham doc.; Bam, Oo,l4meaetery 
iv. 216-17 ; ct also LatUae and Papen, ed. 
Brewer and ed. Oaiidner, passim ; Dauatm 
Laneaetrimy passim; Hall, ChraMey p, 240; 
Stow, p. 406; Stxtpb, Indaa\ luiOALfB, 
BeokrfKmgkte\ WnuxB, BaUh^FkMeny 
and authorities quoted below.) 
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[The following of the Ohetham Society's pnb- 
lifnrtone oontsin pertionlan of the Molyneux 
ftitily; Cknreepondenoe of the third Earl of 
Derby, Lnaeaihire Funeral Certificates, Visita- 
tioiie^ Lancashire, 1633 and 1567, Wills ud 
InTentories, Norris Papers, Hist, of Chantries; 
Proceeding of Histone Smiety of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, yoIs. iy. t. ri. ; Bymer's Foedera ; 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, p. 640 ; Itamsay*s Lan- 
caster and York, ii. 215; Baines's Lwcashire 
and Cheshire Past and Present, i. 377 ; Baines’s 
County of Lancaster, passim ; Bridgens’s Church 
of Sefton ; Ashcroft's Description the Church 
of Sefton, pp. 14-24; Britton's Lancashire; 
Qregson’s Iragments, passim.] A. F. P. 

MOLYNEUX, Sir RICHARD, first Vib- 
COURT MaBTBoROUGH (1693-1636), bom in 
1693, was eldest surviying son of Sir Richard 
Molyneux of Sefton in Lancashire, and Fran* 
ces, eldest daughter of Sir Gilbert Gerard 
[q. ▼.], master of the rolls. Sir Richard Moly* 
neux (d, 1459) [q. v.] was his ancestor. He 
succeeded his mther as receiver-general of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and on 22 Dee. 
1628 he was advanced to the peeram of Ire- 
land as Viscount Molvneux of Mar^orough, 
in consideration of w distinguished merit 
and ancient extraction. He med on 8 May 
1636, and was buried at Sefton. He married 
Mar^ daughter and coheiress of Sir Tho- 
mas Oaryll of Bentons in Shipley, Sussex, by 
whom he had issue : Richard, second viscount 
Maryborough (see below) ; Caryll, third vis- 
count ; Ftweesj who oied jouim ; Char- 
lotte, who marned Sir William Stanley of 
Hooton in Cheshire ; and Maiy, who married 
Sir Geom Selby of Whitehouse in the dio- 
cese of Durham. Shortly after his death his 
widow married Raphael Tarterean, carver to 
the queen, and died in 1639, at her house in 
St. Martin’s Lane in the Fields. 

MoLTinaux, Sir Richard, second Viscourt 
Martborouoh (1617 P<-16MP), eldest son of 
the above, was about 1617. On 20 June 
1642 he attended the commission of array on 
Preston Moor, and assisted at the seizure of 
the marine at Preston. On the outbreak 
of the mvil war he raised two regiments, one 
of horse and the other of foot, compo^ 
chiefly of Roman catholics, for the service 
of the king, forming part ox the Lancashire 
forces unm the command of the Earl of 
Derby* He was present at the siege of Man- 
cheitsr in Swtember 1642, and on 20 April 
1648 was dmated by Captain Ashton at 
Whallej. After the surprise of Wakefield 
on 21 May 1648, the Earl of Derby being 
then with the qnm at Yorii, Molyneux was 
ordered to conduct the Lancashire forces 
thither. He was deftated on 20 Aug. 1644 
by Ma|oMni6iil Sir John Meldnun [q.v.] 
at OnaakSlc, and namwly escaped ciqEbirs 


by hiding in a field of com. He was at Ox- 
ford on 24 June 1646, when the city surren- 
dered to the parliament. On 30 June 1648 
a warrant was simed by the committee of 
Derby House for nis arrest, as having, con- 
trary to an ordinance of parliament, ap- 

f reached within twenty miles of London, 
le was suspected of being concerned in the 
rising of the royalist gentry at Kingston on 
5 July, but four days later an order was 
issued for his discharge. He joined Charles 11 
on his march to Worcester, and escaped after 
the battle on 8 Sept. 1661, but died shortly 
afterward^ probably in 1664. He married 
the Lady Frimees Seymour, eldest daughter 
of WiUiam, marquis of Hertford, but had no 
issue, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Cabtll Moltrbux, third Viscourt Mxf t- 
BOROUGH (1621-1699), who played an active 
part during the civil war on the royalist 
side. His estate was sequestrated by the 
Commonwealth, but after uie Restoration he 
lived in mat splendour at Croxteth, near 
Liverpool. In the reign of James II, by 
whom he was constituted lord-lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of the county of Lan- 
caster, and admiral of the N arrow Seas, he was 
the centre of a number of catholic intrigues, 
and in 1688 he appeared in arms against 
William. He was deprived by the revolu- 
tion of his offices and the j^ater part of his 
influence. He was arrested on 17 July 1694, 
with other catholic gentlemen of Lancashire, 
on a charge of high treason, was tried by a 
special commission at Manchester, and ac- 
quitted. He died on 2 Feb. 1698-9 (or ac- 
cording to Luttrell 1699-1700), and was 
buried at Sefton. He had issue by his wife 
Ma^, daughter of Sir Alexander Barlow of 
Barlow in Lancashire, Richard, who pre- 
deceased him; Caryll, who died young; 
William (1666-1717), fourth viscount Mary- 
borough ; Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Preston 
of Furness; Frances, wife of Sir Neil O’Neill 
of Killileagh, co. Antrim ; Margaret, who 
married first Jenico, seventh viscount Gfor- 
manstown, second ^bert Casey esq., third 
James Butler of Killveloigher in co. Tip- 
perary ^Elizabeth, wife of Edward W iddring- 
ton 01 Horsley, Northumberland ; and Anne, 
wife of William Widdrington of Cheesebuzn 
Grange in the same county. 

[Lodge's Poersjra, ed. Arehdall, iil 254-5; 
Beny’s County Genealogies, Soeeez, p. 352; 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 51 ; CaL State Papers, 
Dob. Bor. 1633 p. 418, 1637-8 pp. 183, 225. 
1639 pp. 308, 850, 385, 1644 p. 448, 1648-9 
pp. 148, 165, 178 ; Baines^ Hkt of the County 
or LaaoMter ; ^gson’sPortfdlioof Frig^Bents; 
Boscome'a HiB. <h the House of Stanley ; Bt. 
Qeoage’s VisitatioB of Lanosster, 1618(€flMthaB 
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Soc.); CiTil War Tracts of Lancashire (ib.) ; 
Lancashire Lieutenancy under the Stuarts (ib.) ; 
Norris Papers (ib .) ; Lancashire Funeral Certifi- 
cates (ib.) ; Dugdale’s Visitation of Lancaster 
(ib.) ; Trials at Manchester in 1694 (ib.); Hib* 
beat’s Hist, of the Colledate Church, Manches- 
ter^ i. 192 ; Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs; 
Kingston’s True History of the Several Designs 
and Conspiracies against William III ; Gisborne 
Molineux’s Memoir of the Molineux Family; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep. pp. 148, 150, 4th 
Rep. p. 409, 6th Rep. pp. 142, 278, 293, 7th 
Rep. pp. 18, 190, 502.] R. D. 

MOLYNEUX, SAMUEL (1689-1728), 
astronomer and politician, bom at Ches- 
ter on 18 July 1689, was the only child 
of 'William Molyneux [q. v.] who survived 
infancy. His father zedously undertook his 
education on Locke’s principles, but died in 
1698, leaving him to the care of his uncle, Dr. 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Molyneux (1661- 
1783) [a. v.^ He had lost ^ motW in 
1691. Matriculatix^ in his sixteenth year 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he there formed 
a friendship with George Berkeley (1685- 
1753) [q. V.], who dedicated to him in 1707 
his * Miscellanea Mathematica.’ Having gra- 
duated B.A. in 1708 and M. A. in 1710, Moly- 
neux devoted two years to the improvement 
of his estate in co. Armagh, then quitted Ire« 
land, and visited the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the seats of some of the 
English nobility. He met with much civility 
from the Duke and Duchess of Marlborougn 
at Antwerp during the winter of 1712-13, and 
was sent by the former in 1714 on a political 
mission to the court of Hanover, wnere he 
witnessed, in the Herrenhausen Garden, the 
sudden death of the Electress Sophia on 
8 June 1714 (CoxE, Z(fe of Marlborough^ iiL 
360, Wade’s edition). He accompanied the 
roy^ family to England after the death of 
Queen Anne, and was made secretory to the 
Prince of Wales, a post which he retained 
until the prince became George H. 

Molyneux married in 1717 Lady Eliubeth 
Capel, eldest daughter of Algernon, second 
ean of Essex. Her fortune was 10,000/., and 
dieinherited 18,000/. with Eew House, on the 
death, in 1721, oS. Lady Capel of Tewkesbuiy, 
her gmat-uncle’s widow. They had no chil- 
dren. The cultivation of astronomy andoptics 
now engaged Mdlyneux’s efforts. He made 
the acquaintance of James Bradlqr [q.T.^ 
and experimented with his assistance, from 
1728 to 1725.011 the oonstruetion of reflecting 
teleeoopes os Newtonian design. Their first 
snoceasful speenlnm, completed in May 1724, 
was of twenty-fix inchea fcena. They after- 
wards tumeo out one of e^t fisk, and 
Molyneux prefented to John v, king of Fas 


tu£»l, a reflector made by himself, described 
and figured in Smith’s ' Optics,’ ii. 368, plate 
liii. His communication of the perfect^ 
process to Scarlett, the king's optician, and 
Heame^ a mathematical instrument maker 
in Whitefriars, was the means of bringing 
reflecting telescopes into general use. 

In 1726 Molyneux resolved to repeat 
Hooke’s attempts to determine stellar annual 
parallax fsee Hooo, Robbbt], and ordered 
from Graham a zenith-sector of twenty-four 
feet radius, with an arc of only 26', showi^ 
single seconds by the aid of a vernier. £ 
was mounted on 26 Nov. 1725 in his private 
observatory at Kew House, and the obser- 
vations of y Draconis made with it by him 
and Bradley from 8 Dec. 1726 to 29 Dec. 
1727 led to the latter's discovery of the 
aberration of light. Molypeux assisted in 
setting up Bradley’s sector at Wanstead on 
19 Aug. 1727, but was unable to prosecute 
the inquiry much further, owing to the 
pressure of public business ensuing upon his 
appointment, on 29 Jidy 1727, as one of the 
loras of the admiralty. He formed schemM 
for the improvement of the navy, which his 
colleagues actively opposed, and these con- 
trarieties perhaps hastened the development 
of brain wease inherited from his mother. 
He was seized with a fit in the House of 
Commons, and, after lingering a few days in 
stupor, died on 13 April 1728, at the age of 
thirty-eight. He was a man of winxiinff 
manners and, obliging temper, and united 
Irish wit to social accomplishments. His 
inflexible integrity seemed alone to stand 
in the way of his high advancement. He was 
a privy councillor both in England and Ire- 
land, represented the boroughs of Bossiney 
and St Mawes, and the city of Exeter in the 
English parliaments of 1716, 1726, and 1727 
respectively, and was returned in 1727 to 
the parliament of Ireland os member for the 
university of Dublin. He was elected a fellow 
of the Koval Society in 1712. Some time 
before his death he gave his optical coUeo- 
tions and papers to Dr. Bobcfft Smith of 
Cambridge, inviting him to live in his house 
and complete his proposed investigations. 
The resulting work on * Optic^' Oambridge, 
1786, induded a chapter oy Molyneux on 
*The Method of Grinding and rolishing 
Glasses for Telescope^and one begun by him 
but finished by John Hadley [q. v.] on ' The 
Casting and Foliahing of Bpemila.’ Mdy- 
nenz’s description ofms senith-sector and 
journal of the Kew observatioDswws printed 
W Rigaud in 1888 among Bradley’s * Misosln 
laneons Works.* Bnhssqnently to the xe^ 
marriage of Molynsnz’s widow to Nathaniel 
St. ASrt,onl7 May 1780^ Kew Hooieifni 
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leased Frederick, prince of Wales. It was 
demoUsned in 1804, and a sundial, erected 
by William IV in 1884, now commemorates 
the observations made there. Nothing is 
known of the fate of the Eew sector. 

[Sir Oapd Molyueux’s Account of the Family 
of Sir Thomas Molyneux, 1820; Niehors Ho- 
gwth, i. 476 ; Biog. Brit. ; Hutton’s Mathemat. 
Diet. 1815; Bradley’s Works, p. xxix; De- 
lambre's Hist, de TAstronomie au XVlIl* Sikle, 
p. 414 ; Wolfs Oeschichte der Astronomie, 
p. 484 ; Manning and Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, i. 
446 ; B. H. Scott on Hist, of Eew Observatory, 
Proc. of Roy. Soe. xxxix. 37 ; Chron. Diary in 
Hist. Reg. for 1728, p. 28 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
11th Rep. pt. iii. pp. 31-40.] A. M. C. 

MOLYNEUX orMOUNEL, Sin THO- 
MAS (1681-1697), chancellor of exchequer 
in Ireland, was bom at Calais in 1581. His 
parents, of whom he was the only child, died 
while he was young, and he was brought up 
W John Brishin, an alderman of Calais. 
\^en that town was taken from the English 
by the Duke of Guise in 1668, Molyneux was 
made prisoner. Having ransomed himself by 
payment of five hundred crowns, he removed 
to Bruges, and there married Catherine Sta- 
beort, daughter of an opulent burgomaster, 
portraits of both of whom are in the posses- 
sion of Molyneux’s descendants. On account 
of Alva’s persecutions Molyneux removed to 
London in 1568, and in 157o settled in Dublin 
(extract from * Memoranda,’ Rollqf Excheq* 
oflr^niy p. 4). In 1678 he received a grant 
in connection with the town of Swords near 
that city, and was employed as surveyor of 
victuals for the army in Ireland and as deputy 
to the collector of customs on wines tWe. 
He was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in Iroland in 1690, and in the suc- 
ceeding year obtained the office of receiver of 
customs and imposts on wines. At this time 
he contributed 40L towards the building of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In consequence 
of an impugnment of the legality of Moly- 
neuxfs official employment under the queen, 
on the allegation that he was an alien, an 
inquiry was instituted in the court of ex- 
chequer at Dublin in 1694. Witnesses ex- 
amined there, before the attorney-general, 
depo^ that Moly^ux was an Englishman, 
bom in Calais, while that town was under 
the cro w n of England; that he was a true 
and loyal subject, 'of Christian rdigion, 
using sermons and other goodly exercises’ 
(i&.n.4). Molyneux died at Dubhn on 24 Jan. 
1686-7, and was buried there in the cathe- 
dral ot Christ Churoh. He left two daugh- 
ters and two sons, Samud and DanieL both 
of whom sat in the Irish parliament of 1618 : 
Samuel became surveyor^(eneral of buildinga 


and works in Ireland, and Daniel (1668-1682) 
was Ulster king-of-aims, and by Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Usher, had eight children, 
of whom the third, Samuel, was father of 
William and Sir Thomas, who are noticed 
separately. 

[Chancery and Exchequer Records, Dublin ; 
Extract from the Memoranda Roll of the Ex- 
chequer of Ireland, privately printed at Evesham, 
1850 (?), 4to ; Account ofSirT. Molyneux, 1820; 
Carew MSS. 1589-1600, p. 255; Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1502-6 ; Lascelles, Liber Mu- 
nerum, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 48.] J. T. G. 

MOLYNEUX, Sib THOMAS Q661- 
1738), physician, brother of William Moly- 
neux [q. V.], was bom in Dublin, 14 April 
1661. He was educated at Dr. Henry Rider’s 
school in Dublin, and entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1676. He graduated M. A. andMS. 
in 1688, and then started for Leyden in order 
to extend his medical knowledge before pro- 
ceeding to the degree of M.D. He sailed 
firom Dublin in the first week of May 1688, 
rested at Chester for five days, and was in- 
troduced to Bishop Pearson [q. v.], whom he 
at once recognisea from the frontispiece of 
his ' Treatise on the Creed.’ On 12 May he 
arrived in London and took lodgings at the 
Flower de Luce, near St. Dunstan’s Church 
in Fleet Street. He called on Nehemiah 
Grew [q. v.], and there met Thomas Burnet 

S .v.l, author of ' TheoriaTelluris,’and Robert 
oyle [q. v.], at whose house he made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir William Petty [q. vj Soon 
after he was introduced to Dr. Edward 
Browne [q. v.], and on 28 May attended a 
meeting of the R^al Society in Gresham 
CoUegfe and saw Sir Isaac Newton, John 
Evelyn, and Dr. Edward TVson [q. vj He 
enjoyed the conversation of all these famous 
men as well as that of John Flamsteed [q. v.L 
the astronomer. Early in June he visited 
Eton and saw King William and Queen Mary 
at supper at Windsor, and later in the month 
met Dryden in London. He went to Cam- 
bridge,^ where he saw 'that extraordinary 
platonidc philosopher,’ Dr. Henry More, and 
was surprised at the pumle gowns of the 
Trinity undergraduates. On 17 July he went 
to Oxford, attended a lecture of Dr. Luff, the 
jrofesBor of physic, on the first aphorism of 
nippoerates, and made the acquaintance of 
several learned men. On 20 July he sailed 
from Billingsgate to Rotterdam, visited Am- 
sterdam, Haarlem, and Utrecht, and finally 
entered at the univeraity of Leyden. While 
there next year he metLocke, who afterwards 
wrote a letter to him from Utrecht on 22 Dec. 
1684, thanking him fior his kindness. In 
the 'nilosqphical Transaction^’ No. 168, he 
publiahed an essay on a human firantal bone 
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in the museum at Leyden, of extreme size 
and thickness, an example either of Parrot’s 
disease or of the osteitis deformans of Paget. 
On 14 March 1686 he made a report to the 
Royal Society on the collections of Swam- 
mordam and Hermann, and in the same year 
went to Paris, where he stayed till his return 
to London in March 1666. In April 1687 
he returned to Dublin, there graduated M.D., 
and on 8 Not. 1667 was elected F.RS. 
The troubles of the times led him to move to 
Chester and begin practice there, but in 1690, 
after the battle of the Boyne, he came back 
to Dublin, lived in his father’s house, and 
practised as a physician. He kept up his 
correspondence with Locke, who sometimes 
consulted him, and with other learned ac- 
qi^aintances, and in the new charter to the 
Irish College of Physicians, 16 Dec. 1692, he 
is named as a fellow. His practice was so 
successful that in 1698 he bought an estate 
of 100/. a year. In the same year (Phil, 
Trans, No. 202) he published an essay on 
calculus, and in 1698 a further paper on the 
same subject. He married in 1698 Catha- 
rine Howard, daughter of Dr. Robert Howard, 
a lady accomplished as a painter. ■ In 1694 
he published in the ^ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ a medical essay ^ On the late Coughs 
and Colds,’ and shortly after * Notes on the 
Giant’s Causeway,’ the first publication in 
which the opinion that it is a natural pro- 
duction and not a work of man is maintained. 
He had a drawii^ made of it, and in a 
second paper (ib. No. 241) describes the de- 
tails of drawing. He was interested in all 
parte of natund science, and having found 
in the stomach of a codfish a specimen of 
Aphrodite aculeataf an annulate animal with 
iridescent hairs, he dissected it and sent 
an account of its anatomy in a letter to 
Locke, who forwarded it to the Royal So- 
ciety. It is the earliest account of the struc- 
ture of the sea mouse, and is printed in the 

* Philosophical Transactions,’ No. 226. In 
April 1696 he published the first scientific 
account of the Irish elk (Cerms myaceroe^ 

* A Discourse concerning the large Homs fre- 
quency found underground in Ireland.’ He 
also published a letter to Dr. Ashe, bishop 
of Clogher, *On the Swarms of Insects of late 
years seen in the County Longford.’ His 
brother William^ to whom he was deeply 
attached, died in 1696, and Locke wrote 
him a consolatory letter on the occasion. 
In 1699 he again visited London and was 
painted by Kneller. The picture is preserved 
m Trinity College, Dublin. He next pub- 
lidied {PhO. Trane. No. 261) an assay on 
giants, and in 1701 ^ Notes on an Epidmnie 
of Eye-diseaae whidi ooeorred at Castletown 


Delvin, co. Westmeath,’ followed in 1702 by 
a * Letter on the Lyre of the Greeks and 
Romans.’ On 19 Oct. 1702 he was elected 
president of the College of Physicians of 
Ireland, and held the same office in 1709, 
1718, and 1720. In 1711 he bmlt himself a 
large town house in Peter Street, Dublin, 
^d in 1716 he was appointed state physician 
in Im^d^ and in January 1717 professor of 
medicine m the university of Dublin. He 
was also physician-general to the aimy. He 
did not conclude his scientific writings, but 
published in 1716 an account of an elephant’s 
jaw found in Cavan, and in 1726 * A Dis- 
course on Danish Forts.’ In 1727 he wrote, 
but did not print, * Some Observations on the 
Taxes paid 1^ Ireland to support the Go- 
vernment.’ On 80 J uly 1780 he was created 
a baronet, and his successot in title is seated 
at Castle Dillom co. Armagh He had six- 
teen children. He died in 1738, and is buried 
in Armagh Cathedral, where there is a fine 
statue of Wi by Roubiliac (Notes and Queries, 
8rd ser. xviii. 114). His published observa- 
tions show him to have been an excellent 
physician. Several of his zoological papers 
are the first upon their subjects, and he took 
an active interest in every brancn of learning, 
and delighted in the society of all learned men. 
He occtmied a position in Ireland resembling 
that of Richard Mead [q. v.] in England, but 
in mental activitv, as well as in the highest 
qualities included in the term * good breed- 
ing,’ he excelled Mead. 

[Dublin University Magpine, vol. zriii., where 
many of his letters are printed in full ; Locke’s 
Works; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. ; A. Webb’s Com- 

S adium of Irish Biography; Sir C. A. Cameron’s 
ist. of the lUwal College of Burgeons in Ire- 
land; Works.] N.M. 

MOLYNEUX, WILLIAM (1666-1698), 
philosopher, was bom at his father’s house 
m New Row, Dublin, on 17 Ap^ 1666. He 
was the eldest surviving son of Samuel Moly- 
neux (1616-1698) by Margaret, daughter and 
coheiress of William Dowdall, esq., of Dublin. 
The family was descended from Sir Thomas 
Molyneux [q*tOi chancellor of the Irish ex- 
chequer in 1690. The father, a gentleman 
of property in several counties, bad acquired 
considmble fame as a master-gunner during 
the rebellion, particularly at the battle of 
Roes inl648(CrABiB,X(fs of Ormonde, 1 406)p 
and afterwam as an experimentolist in the 
science of gunnery, on which sulgeot he pub- 
liriied a treatise when seventy years of age ; 
he died on 28 Jan. 1698. A younger son, wr 
Thomas Molyneux (1661-1788), is separately 
noticed. After receiving a sM eilementary 
education, WUliam enUved Wnity OoUege. 
Dublin, on 10 April 1671, and was pliM 
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imte the tnitkm of Dr. William PalUser 
[q. T.l dterwardB aidibishOT of Cashel (Tat- 
JMfDubHn Univ. p. 877^. Having graduated 
3JL he quitted the umversity with creditf 
and proceeding to London ente^ the Middle 
Temple aa a student of law on 23 June 1675. 
The neir to an easy fortune, and having no 
p^icular predilection for law, he devoted 
nimself chiefly to philosophy and applied 
mathematics. In June 1678 he returned to 
Dublin, and with his father's consent mar- 
ried, on 10 Sept., Lucy, youngest daughter of 
Sir William Domvile, attomey-^nertu of Ire- 
land. Mrs. Molyneux was a lady of remark- 
able beauty and of an amiable disposition, 
but unfortunately, only three months after 
her marriage, she was attacked bv an illness 
which not onlv deprived her of eight, but 
until her death, thirteen years later, caused 
her intolerable pain. Molyneux himself suf- 
fered from an hereditary affection of the kid- 
neys, which seriously interfered with his en- 
jovment of life, and was eventually the cause 
ot his premature death. 

After some time spent in England in the 
vain endeavour to obtain medical relief for 
his wife, Molyneux settled down in Dublin. 
He resumed his philosophical studies, and 
during the winter of 1679 ne made an English 
version of Descartes’s ^Meditations,’ wnich 
was published in London in April 1680. His 
interest in optics and astronomy was stimu- 
lated by a correspondence which he opened 
with John Flamsteed [q. v.], astronomer royal, 
in 1681. This intercourse continued till 
1692, when, according to Molyneux, Flam- 
steed broke off relations with him owing to 
some offence Molyneux had given him in his 
^Dioptrioa Nova.’ In the summer of 1682 
he was engaged in collecting materials for a 
* Description of Ireland,’ to form part of 
Moses Pitt’s 'Atlas;’ it was never pub- 
lished owing to Pitt’s failure to carry out 
his project. Among others with whom he in 
this way became acquainted was Roderick 
O’Flaherty [q. v.], whom he assisted in the 

t iublioation of his 'Ogygia,’and Peter Walsh 
q.*^, to whom he ow^ an introduction to 
the Duke of Ormonde. His interest in science, 
and the example furnished by the Royal So- 
ciety, led him to take an active part in the 
foundation in 1688 ci the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society, the precursor of the Royal 
Irish Academy, of which he was the first 
secretary) and Sir William Petty [q. v.], the 
first president. 

By the influenoe of the Duke of Ormonde 
Molyneux was in 1684 appointed, jointly with 
(Sir) William Robinson, chief enraesr and 
surveyor-general of the long’s buildings and 
works, In which oapaoity he built that part 


of Dublin Castle which stands uTOn the Piasaa, 
with the turrets to the south ; but he was 
ejected from office in 1688 by Tyroonnel on 
account of his religion. In 1^ he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society; and 
it being his intention that summer to visit 
his broker, Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Molyneux [q. v.l at Leyden, he received a 
concordatum of lOO/. from the Irish govern- 
ment to enable him to view and make draughts 
of the principal fortresses in Flanders. He 
left Dublin on 18 May, and meeting at Calais 
Viscount Mountjoy he travelled with him 
through the Ne&erlands and parts of Ger- 
many and France, including Paris, where, 
^ means of letters of recommendation from 
]namsteed, he made the acquaintance of the 
astronomer Cassini and other eminent xqen 
of science. 

He returned to Ireland at the end of 
September, and was almost immediately 
prostrated by a severe illness. Early in the 
following year (1686) he published his ' Scio- 
thericum Telescopicum ; or, A New Con- 
trivance of adapting a Telescope to a Hori- 
zontal Dial,’ with a dedication to the lord- 
lieutenant, the Earl of Clarendon, in which 
he raised the question ' whether the natural 
philosophy formerly professed in the schools 
or that which is at present prosecuted by the 
societies lately instituted m several of the 
most noted parts of Europe be the true phi- 
losophy or method of investigating nature P ’ 
The telescopic dial itself never came into 
general use, and was practically condemned 
by Flamsteed. On the appearance of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s * Priiicipia ’ in 1687 Moly- 
neux candid^ admitted that his knowledge 
of mathematics was not sufficient to enable 
him to understand it. Becoming alarmed at 
the policy of proscription pursued by Tyr- 
connel, and dreading a repetition of the 
horrors of 1641, he retired on 81 Jan. 1689, 
with his wife, to Chester, where he resided 
in a little house outside the north gate for 
nearly two years. There he wrote the 
greater part of his ' Dioptrica Nova,’ in which 
he was assisted by Flamsteed. The book, 
which was fora longtime the standard work 
on optics, was pubhshed at London in 1692, 
the uieets being revised by Edmund Hidley 
[q.v.] the astronomer, who, at Molyneux^ 
request, allowed his celebrated theorem for 
finding the foci of optic glasses to be printed 
in the appendix. A passage in the Epistle 
Dedicatory in warm commendation of Locke’s 
< Essay on the Human Understanding ’ ob- 
tained gnteftil acknowledgment from that 
nhikso^er, and was the beginning of a 
long and tnmdLj ooffespondenoe Mtween 
them (see 8mm Ikmiliar Lstten between 
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Mr, Locke aniteveralof Mb IHends, London, 
1708). 

Immediately after the battle of the Boyne 
(1 July 1600) Molyneux paid a hurried viait 
to .his old father, who had pereieted in remain- 
ing in Dublin. On hie return through Wales 
he was mistaken by the Denbighshire militia 
for William Molyneux, eldest son of Lord 
Molyneux, for whose apprehension 600/. re- 
ward had been offered ; out haying proyed 
his identity he was, after a brief detention, 
allowed to proceed on his journey. In De- 
cember 1690 he was suddenly recalled to Dub- 
lin by the news that he had been placed on 
a commission for stating the accounts of the 
army. He was shortly afterwards rejoined 
by his wife and infant son, but recent eyents 
had proyed too much for her delicate con- 
stitution, and on 9 May 1691 she died. A 
parliament, the first with the exception of 
Tyrconnel’s conyention that had met for 
twenty-six years, haying been summoned for 
October 1692, Molyneux was returned as 
one of the representatiyes of Dublin Uni- 
yersity. In the discussion on the right of 
the commons to originate money bills Moly- 
neux appears to haye played a neutral part, 
for shortly before the dissolution he wasnomi- 
nated a commissioner of forfeited estates, with 
a salary of 400/. a year. But the ill repu- 
tation of the commissioners with whom he 
was to act induced him to decline the ap- 
pointment, and his conduct, which was highly 
applauded, led to a reconstitution of the 
board. In July 1693 Trinity Oollege con- 
ferred on him its honorary degree of LL.D., 
and in 1695 he was a^;ain chosen to represent 
the uniyersity in parbament. He was assidu- 
ous in his attention to his parliaments^ 
duties, and during the absence at the lordb 
justices Qalway and Winchester in the winter 
of 1697-8 he shared the responsibility of ^ 
yemment with the lord ^anceUor, John 
Methuen [q. y.], and the lord mayor, Mr. Van 
Homrigh. 

From his correspondence with Locke it 
appears that Molyneux was at this time en- 
gaged in inyertigating the effect that the 
recent legielation of the English parliament 
was haymg on the linen and woollen in- 
dustries of Inland. His interest in the 
matter moyed Molyneux to pubbdi early in 
1698 the work by which he is beet known 
— yix. * The Ossem Ireland's being boimd hv 
Acts of Parliament in England stated.' it 
was, he admitted to Loolw(FfamsharXe//^ 
p. 869),* a nice suljeet,^ but he thought he 
nad treated it with discietioa, and eonse- 
quently had not hesitated to ^ his name 
to it and eren to dedicate it to hia maje^. 
None the leos,be though ft prudent, ^ he 


saw how it was taken by^the English parlisr 
ment, not to cross the Ghann^ tor ttiough 
* not apurehensiye of any mischief from them, 
yet Cm only knows what resentments cap- 
tious men may take on such occasi o ns.' in 
substance the book is based on the treatise, 
*A Declaration setting forth how and by 
what means the Laws and Statutes of En^ 
land from time to time came to be infinroe in 
Ireland,’ attributed by some to Patrick Darcy 

E q. y.l and others to Sir Richard Bolton 
q. y.J But Molyneux’s effort has special 
yalue of its own as an attempt to mye the 
legislatiye independence of tne Iriw parlisi- 
ment. It made an immediate sensation, and 
two replies were at once forthcoming — ^yis. 
* A Vindication of the Psfliament <n Eng- 
land,' &o., W John Gary [q y.], London, 
1698, and * The History and Keasons of the 
Dependency of Ireland,' &r , by William 
Atwood [q. y.], London, 1698. The l^h 
goyemment was supposed to have giyen 
some encoun^ment to its publication, and 
Methuen, as ii to diyert resjKinaibility from 
the Irish ministrv# himself mtfoduoed it to 
the notice of the &glish House of Gommons 
on 21 May 1698 (Vbbvov, Letters, il 8S). 
The business was referred to a committee. 
On 22 June the committee reported, and it 
was unanimously resolyed * that the said book 
was of dangerous consequence to the crown 
and parliament of England' (Par/. Sist 
y. 1181). An address embodying the reso- 
lution was presented to the king (Joumak, 
Houee of Commons, xii. 887) ; but there ap- 

E to be no ground for Macaulay's opinion 
i. of England, y. 60) that Molyneux 
9lf stood in any personal danger, or for 
the general belief that the book was con- 
demned to be burnt by the common hangman. 

About the beginnii^ of July Molyneux 
went to England in mlfilment of a long- 
standing promise to yisit Locke. * I reckon it 
the happieBt scene of my whole liie,’he wrote 
(JEamiuiar Letters, p. 272), in reference to 
his meeting with Locke and to the time he 
spent with him at Oates and in London. 
Ob reached Dublin again on 16 8ept^ but 
shortly afterwards he was attacked with a 
seyere fit of the stone. He died on 11 Oct. 
1698, and was buried beside his wi^in the 
tomb of his great-grandfather. Sir William 
Uariier, in the north aide of St. Audoen's 
Ohuxdi, DnbUn, where a monument irith a 
long Latin inscription (cf. Ounwr, Siet» gf 
Dim/m, L 288) was ereeted to his memoiT, 
The monument was remoyed by his gnuM- 
ne^iew. Sir Ospel Molyneux, in cider to be 
repaired, but owing to fo Cbjw'e death aeon 
aflerwaids it was neter rmaead. in 1800 
a tablet was fixed in the cmeh on ill rite 
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by a nieM of Sir Capel'B wife, the widow of 
the Hon. HeniyOaulfeild {Notes and OyartoB^ 
4th aer. t, 291). The new inscription de- 
scribes Molyneuz as one ^ whom Ix>cke was 
proud to call his friend.’ In appesranoe 
Molyneuz was said somewhat to naye re- 
semUed Locke {Familiar Letters^ p. 172), 
to whom in his will, by a clause written 
with his own hand, he b^ueathed < the sum 
of fiye pounds to buy him a rinff, inmemoi^ 
of the yalue and esteem I had for him ’ (to. 
p. 292). 

A portrait of Molyneuz hangs in the eza- 
mination hall, Trinity College, Dubl^ beside 
that of Archbishop King, ^ere is also an 
engrayed portrait by Simms prefixed to ^ The 
Cue of Ireland.’ Dublin, 1725. 

Molyneuz had two sons, of whom Samuel 
Molyneuz (q. y.] suryiyed him. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Molyneuz contributed some papers 
to the Royal Society, which were printed 
in the ' Fmlosophicai Transactions,’ 1686- 
1689. 

*A Journal of the Three Month’s {sic) 
Royal Campaign of His Majesty in Ireland ; 
with a Diary of the Siege of Lymerick,’ 
London, 1690, is wrongly attributed to 
him. 

[The chief authority for the life of Molyneuz 
ii a short account written by himeelf in 1694, at 
the request of his brother Thomas, edited and 
printed for private circulation at Evesham in 
1820 by Sir Capel Molyneuz. The best life, 
and that on which the life in the Biographia 
Britannica is based, was contributed by the Rev. 
John Madden in 1788 to Bayle's General Dic- 
tionary (English translation, with additions, 
London, 1784-41), where also is an interesting 
series of letters between Molyneuz and Flam- 
steed, communicated by James Hodgson [q. v.], 
who married a niece of Flamsteed. The ori- 
ginals of these letters, with others of Samuel 
Molyneuz, subsequently found their way into 
the possession of the corporation of the town 
of Southampton (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. 
App. iii. p. 81). See also Molyneuz's corre- 
spondence with Locke, now in the possession of 
Alfred Morrison, esq. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Bep. App. p. 409), but printed in Some Familiar 
Letters between Mr. Locke and several of his 
Friends. London, 1708; Letters to Sir H. 
Sioane, in Sloane MS. 4068, ff. 176, 177, 181, 
188 ; MoWneuz's own works, particularly 
Dioptrics Nova; Birch’s Hist, of the Rqyal So- 
ciety, London, 1766-7i vol. iv. ; Weld’s Hiatoiy 
of tile Royal Society ; James Vernon's Letters, 
illustiative of the rei^ of William HI ; Notes 
and Queries, 1870.] R. D. 

MOLTN8, JOHN (A 1691). divine, 
bom in Somcxset, was made probationary 
ftUow of Magdakn College (Mord, 1641, 


and proceeded B.A. 1641, M.A. 1645, D.D. 
1665^. In Queen Mary’s reign he left for 
Zurich, after Bishop Gardiner’s visitation of 
his college, and at Frankfort was reader in 
Greek to the exiled English. He returned 
to England in Elizabeth’s reign, and was 
appointed in 1559 canon of St. Paul’s and 
archdeacon of London. In February 1561 he 
was collated to the rectory of Theydon Ger- 
non, Essex, and in May 1577 to the rectory of 
Bocking, Essex. He was made dean of Rock- 
ing in October 1588, idong with Dr. Still. 
He died in June 1591, and was buried in the 
north aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By his 
will he left 200f. to purchase lands to endow 
an exhibition for two scholars at Magdalen 
College. He is said to have published seve- 
ral books and sermons, but there is extant 
only ' Carmina Latina et Gresca in Mortdm 
duorum fratrum Suffblciensium, Henrici et 
Caroli Brandon,’ 1552, 4to. 

rStrype's Works, passim, vide Index, sub 
* MuUings ; ’ Wood’s Athens Ozon. ed. Bliss, 
i. 681, ii. 8, 34; Tanner’s Bibliotheca, p. 680; 
Register of the University of Oxford (Boase), 
i. 200 ; Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 63, 171, 809, 
687, ii. 68-9, 684 ; Dugdale’s Hist, of St. Paul’s, 
p. 106.] R. B. 

MOMPESSON, SiB GILES (1584- 
1651 F), politician, bom in 1584, was son of 
Thomas Mompesson of Bathampton, Wilt- 
shire {d, 1587), by his second wif^ Honor, 
daughter of Giles Estcourt of Salisbury 
(Hoabb, Wiltshire^ l. ii. 219 — Heytesbury 
Hundred), He h^ two brothers, Thomas 
(1587-1640) and John {d. 1645), rector of 
Oodford St. Mary (t5. p. 282; Harl, MS, 
1448, fol. 161 ; Cbisp, Somersetshire Wills^ 
4th ser. 28, 6th ser. 14). With a first cousin, 
Jasper Momnesson, two years his senior, (Rles 
matriculated from Hart Hall, Oxford, on 
24 Oct. 1600(0:^. TJniv, i2^.,Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
n. ii. 242 ; cf. Qal, 8taU Fapers, Dom. 1608- 
1610, p. 511). Neither seems to have taken 
a degree. About 1612 Mompesson married 
Catharine, a younger daughter of Sir John 
St. John of Lydiard Tregooze. The lady’s 
elder sister, l^bar^ was already the wue 
of Sir Edward Villiers, the half-brother of 
James I’s powerful favourite, Gieorge Villiers, 
subsequently Duke of Buddnghun. Through 
this connection George Villiers came to taJie 
some interest in Mompesson, and in 1614 he 
was elected to parliament for Great Bedwin 
as a subservient ally of the court (SPBDDive, 
Bacon^ v. 65 ; Betum ^fMemherei^Parl. App. 
z). In 1616 he snggerted to the favourite Yu- 
Uen the creation of a special commission for 
the purpose of granting lioonses to keepers 
of inns and alehouses, whereby the pockets 
of iha special oommiaaioaeia the long’s 
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impoTeiished exchequer mij^ht both benefit, that th^ should ^ rot in prison ’ rnilaiw they 
Villieis adopted the sufl^tion. It wasuiged proved submiasiTe. His activiUsarisfiedthe 
that the functions of the new commissioners court. On 19 Feb. 1610 I& Henry Savile 
would dash with those of the justices of the wrote that Mompesson and Sir Albertus 
peace^ but Bacon, then attorney-general, and Morton were acting as clerks of the ooundl 
t^ee judgM were consulted, and the referees (CaL State Papare^ 1619-23, p. 16), and on 
were- of opinion that the patent for the com- 9 Nov. 1619 James granted the former the 
mission was perfectly legal. Accordingly, in office of surveyor of the profits of the New 
October 1616, Mompmon and two others Biver Company, with an annual income of 
were nominated commissioners for the licens- 200/. ^firom the Mng^s moieties of the profits 
ing of inns, and invested with the fullest of the said river’ (ib. p. 91). On 26 April 
powers, but the patent was not sealed by 1620 he received a license to convert coal and 
Liord-cbancellor Rgerton till March 1617, ana other fuel, excepting wood, into charcoal 
then only under great pressure from the king p. 139]). But pumic feeling was winning 
(Cal State Papere, 1611-18, p. 430). The very high against him, and his re-dection 
lees which the commissioners were allowed as M.P. for Great B^win in 1620 was 
to charge for the grant of licenses were prac- quickly followed by retribution. On 19 Feb. 
tically left to their discretion, although it was 1620-1 the House of Commons considered 
Aipulated that four-fifths of the sums received Hoy’s proposal to inquire into the procedure 
wereto be paid into the exchMuer(SvEDDma, of all commissions mtely created to enforce 
Bacon, vi. 98-9 ; Cal State Papere, 1611-18, such monopoly-patents as those affeotinginns 
p. 439). To increase his dignity in his new or gold and silver thread. Although that re- 
office, Mompesson was knighted by James I solution was not adopted, a committee of the 
at Newmarket on 18 Nov. 1616 (Nichols, whole house opened, on 20 Feb., an inves- 
Progreaeee, iii. 227). Bacon wrote to ViUiers tigation into the patent for licensing inns, 
that he was glad that the honour had been Witnesses came forward to give convincing 
conferred on Mompesson : * he may the better testimony of the infamous tyranny with which 
fight with the Bulls and the Bears, and the Mompesson or his agents had pmormed the 
Saracens’ Heads, and such fearfiil creatures ’ duties of his office (Gabdihbb, i v. 42 ; Arohmo^ 
(Sfeddino, vi. 102). Mompwson Mrformed hgia, vol. xli.) The patent was unanimously 
his duties with reckless audacity. He charged condemned. Mompesson at once admitted 
exorbitant fees, exacted heavy fines from re- his fault, and, in a petition which was read 
spectable innkeepers for trifling neglect of in the house on 24 Feb., threw himself on 
the licensing laws, and largely increased the the mercy of the house, but his aj^al was 
number of urns by granting, on payment of heard in silence (Spbpdiho, vii. 1^. In a 
heavy sums, new licenses to Keepers of houses letter to Buckingham he promised to clear 
that had been closed on account of disorderly himself of all imputations if the king would 
conduct. direct the commons to roecify the charges 

Mompesson thus acquired a very evil re- in greater detail {Lord^ Vebatee m 1621, ed. 
nutation (cf. Cal State Papere, 1611-18, p. Gkirdiner, Oamd. Soc., p. 160). On 27 Feb. 
473), but ms intimate relations remained un- Goke, when reporting the committee’s deci* 
changed with Buckmgham and with Bacon, sion to the house, declared Mompesson to 
whooecame lord keeper 7 March 1616-17. be the original projector of the scheme, to 
and chancellor 7 Jan. 1617-18. At the end have prosecuted no less than 8,320 innkeepers 
of 1619 Bacon frequently consulted him on for technical breaches of obMlete statutes, 
matters affecting the public revenue, and on and to have licensed, in Hampshire alone, 
12 Dec. invited him to Kew in order to con- sixteen inns that had been previouriy closed 
fer with him the more quietly (SpBDsnre, viL the justices as disorderly houses, Mom- 
68-9). pesson was summoned to the bar of the 

Meanwhile, in 1618, Mompesson’sftmctlons house and rigorously examined. He en- 
were extendi. Early in the year a com- deavouxed to throw the responsibility on ths 
mission had been issuM for the purpose of lord dumoellor and the judges who had de- 
imposing heavy penalties on all who engaged elaied the patent to be le^ Finally he 
in the mannfii&uxe of gidd and silver tmead was ordered to attend the house every fbre- 
without a spemal lionise, which the com- noon, and to render his attendance the more 
miasionara were empower^ to sell at a hig^ certain he was committed to the care of the 
price. On20Oct.l618the vunitivepowen oe^eaat-atHurms(C(ieioiWJbicm^ 
of the eommisBioiisn were enlarged and their Tim oonimons, at the same tame, invited the 
number increased by the additum of Mom- lords to eonm with them rs^ecring hb 
posson. Heat once set energetically to work, pumshinent New bhwges against him ao- 
and threatened all goldsmiths and sillnnen daily, and his imn gsew fiepor- 
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tionatelj. On 8 Maioh he managed to elude 
the Tiguanoe of his gaolen, and befoie the 
alarm was raised was on his way to France. 
Notice was tent to all the ports to stay his 
flight ; a proclamation was issued for his ap- 
prehension, and he was expelled from his 
■eat in parliament (ib, L 686 ). On 16 Mardi 
the commons sent up to the lords a fiill ac- 
count of his offences, and on the 27th the 
lord chief justice pronounced sentence upon 
him in the House of Lords, to which the 
commons were specially inyited for the occa- 
sion (Lordi^ JoumaU, i. 72 b). He was to be 
degn^ed from the order of knighthood, to 
be conducted along the Strand with his face 
to the horse’s tail, to pay a flne of ten thou- 
sand pounds, to be imprisoned for life, and 
to be for eyer held an infamous person 
(Rushwobth, Siat OolL i. 27; D^wbs, 
Diary^ L 176). On SO March a printed 
proclamation added, not quite logically, 
perpetual banishment to his punishment. 

A rare illustrated tract, entitled ^The 
Description of Giles Mompesson, late Knight, 
censured by Parliament the 17th [i.e. the 
27thJ of March A*’ 1620r-l],’ compared him 
to Sur Richard Empson [V y.], the extortion- 
ate minister of Henry vll, and credited him 
with haying filled his coffers with his ill-gotten 
gams. The indictment against Empson had 
^n examined by the lords when they were 
proceeding against him, and a popular ana^ 
gram on his name was * No Empsons ’ (Ca/. 
State Papere^ 1619-28, p. 288). It is pro- 
bable that Sir Giles Oyerreach (*a cruel ex- 
tortioner*), the leading character in Mas- 
singer’s * New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ was 
intended as a portrut of Mompesson. The 
pl^ was written soon after his flight. 

Lady Mompesson remained in England, 
and her friend made eyery effort to secure 


proyisionfor her out of her husband’s estate, 
thi 7 July 1621 the fine of 10,000/. due from 
Mompesson was assigned to his father-in- 
law, Sir John St. John, and Edward Hunger- 
ford, together with all hU goods and chattels, 
sayizw the annuity of 2001 allowed him by 
the I^w Riyer Company. That asset was 
xeseryed for Lady Mompesson and her child 
(ib, p. 278). In the same year Mompes- 
son petitioned Charles I to recall him so 
that he might answer the chsxges alleged 
against him^ and he bitterly oompkined of 
the comparison made between him and 
Dudley or Empson (Ciaremton State Papen 
(ULS 6 ). On 17 Feb. 1622-8 Lady 
peaton pr ese nt ed a siinilar petition, on the 
ground that his prejMnoe in Engird was 
necessary to settle his estate^ most of which 
was illegally detained Iwhis brother Thomas 
fati.dtetoJn9Mr^l6lft^p.419). Next 


day this application was granted for a term 
of three months, on the understanding that 
Mompesson shoidd not anpear at court and 
should confine himself to ms priyate businesB 
(t 6 .) Later in the year (1628) Mompesson 
was not only in England, out was, according 
to Chamberlain, putting his patent for ale- 
houses into execution on the ground that it 
had not been technically abrogated by par- 
liament {ib, 1628-6, p. 18). On 10 Aug. 1628 
a new warrant gaye him permission to remain 
in England three months longer on the old 
understanding that he should soleW deyote 
himself to his priyate affairs ijb, p. 62). On 
8 Feb. 1628-4 he was ordered to quit the 
country within fiye days (jb, p. 165). If he did 
so, he was soon back again. He liyed till his 
death in retirement among his kinsfolk in 
Wiltshire. On 4 Feb. 1629-80 he acted wifih 
his brother Thomas as oyerseer of the will of 
his maternal cousin, Edward Estcourt of 
New Sarum (Cbisp, Someraetahire Willa, Qth 
ser. p. 7), and he is mentioned in his brother 
Thomas’s will, which was proyed in 1640 
( 16 . 4th ser. p. 28). With Sir Edward Hyde, 
afterwards tne great Earl of Clarendon, he 
seems to haye ^en long on friendly terms. 
He employed Hyde in a lawsuit in 1640, and 
lent him 104/. in September 1648 ( Clarenr- 
dm State Papera Cal. 1. 209, 211, 217, 244). 
Although a non-combatant he was a royalist, 
and in -^nl 1647 went to the king’s quarters 
at Hereford. His property was sequestrated 
by the parliament, and on 1 May 1647 he 
was finM 661/. 9s. (Co/. ^ Proo. for Com^ 
pounding, pp. 77, 1788). The parliamentazy 
committee for the adyance of money assessed 
him at 800/. on 26 Dec. 1646 {ib. p. 666 ) and 
at 200 /. on 2 Sept 1661 (t 6 . p. 1 ^). 

He is not hem of at a later date. He 
bequeathed 1 /. 6 s. 8d. to Tisbury parish 
wherewith to buy canyas for the poor (ILiabe, 
Wiltahire-^Panah of I>unfDorth~~\y, 162). 

[Gardiner’s Hist, cf England, rol. iy.; Si- 
ding’s Life of Bacon, yol. ; Wilson’s Hist, of 
Jamss 1; Lords' Debates, 1621 (Camd. 8oe.); 
Oat of Satiric Prints in ^t Mns. i. 66 ; Jonn- 
aals of Lords, i. 72 sq. and Oommons, i. 680-76 ; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James 1, iii. 660.] 8. L. 

mompesson, WILLIAM (1689- 
1709), hero of the * pliy ue at Eyam,’ may be 
ideutifled with the William Mompesson who 
in 1662 graduated M.A. finim Peterhouae, 
Cambridge {Cat Oambr. Omd,)\ the son and 
grandson mentioned below were educated 
at the same college. Becoming chaplain to 
Sir Qeotge Sayile, lord Halifox, ha was pre- 
sented ^ his patron in 1664 to m reetoiy of 
Eyam, Deihyahiie, then a flcnrishiBg oentie 
or the leed-miniag industiy. Totbisyfllage 
thsiniKtioBcfthegiisAplagoawieoonfqyed 
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in a box of clotha. The epidemic broke out 
on 7 Sept 1665, and between that date and 
11 Oct. 1666, 269 pereons were carried off (bo 
Mompesaon'a letters ; the register gives 267 
deaths) out of a population of about 860. 
Mompesson and his wife Catherine, daughter 
of JSalph Carr of Gocken, Durham (Sttbiees, 
DurJuim^ vol. iy. pt. ii. p. 208), remained at 
Eyam and did everything that could be done 
for the parishioners. Wnen the plague was 
at its worst, June-August 1666, Mompes- 
son, with the assistance of Thomas Stanley, 
a former rector of Eyam, who had been 
ejected in 1662 (W. Bigshaw, Be 
ttialibua Pecci, 1702), induced the people to 
confine themselves entirely to the parish, 
receiving necessaries from the Earl of Devon- 
shire and from neighbourly villages in ex- 
dhange for money placed in trougns of run- 
ning water Q Mompesson’s WeU ’). He read 
pr^ers on Sundays in a small valley known 
as The Delf, and preached from a perforated 
rock, still cdled Cucklet Church in 

Oent Mag, 1801, pt. ii. p. 786). Dr. Charles 
Creighton {Kiet, qf Epidemioe, pp. 682-7) 
describes this visitation medically, and pro- 
nounces Mompesson’s measures well meant, 
but wholly unnecessai^ and unsound. Mom- 
pesson escaped the disease himself, but his 
wife died on 26 Aug. 1^6 ; and after her 
death, while not expecting to survive, he 
wrote farewell letters to his infant children 
and to his patron. Together with a third 
letter, written 20 Nov. 1666, to John BeUby 
of York, these were first printed by William 
Seward (Aruecdotee cfeomeBiatinguiehedPer- 
S071S, 1796, ii. 27-44) from what were de- 
scribed as the originals, in the possession of a 
gentleman of £^in (^ssibly the Rev. Hio- 
mas Seward). They appear to be genuine ; 
but though pathetic, are rather stilte^ and 
were prooably intended to be copied and pre- 
servea as formal records of the events. 

In 1669 Mompesson was presented by 
Savile to the rectory of Eakring, near Oiler- 
ton, Nottinghamshire; the people, for fear 
of the plague, refused to admit him, and for 
some time he was forced to live in a hut 
in Rufford Park (note in The BeeolaUtm of 
Bgarn^ p. 46). He was subsequently ma& 
prebends^ of Southwell (1676) ana York, 
and is saia to have declined the deaneiy of 
Lincoln in favour of ]^. Fuller (not 

Dr. Thomas Fuller as isfreqyntly stated) in 
1695. Mompesson died 7 Mardi 1706-9 at 
Ealffing, where there is a brass plate with 
three modem windows in the chancel to bis 
memory (note from the Rev. W. L.B. Cator, 
lector of Eakring). 

By a second wife, the widow of Charles 
Newhy^ Mompesson had two daughters. His 


only em, George, was rector of fiamburah, 
Yorkshire, andhad two sons: John (d. 17^), 
r^tor of Hassingham, Norfolk, and William, 
vicar of Mansfield, Nottinghamshixe, one of 
whose daughters died in 1798, unmarried, 
while another was represented in 1865 by 
G. Mompesson Heatbcote of Newbold, near 
Chesterfiedd. 

[The best and most accurate account is that 
by William Wood in the Hutmy and Anti- 
quities of Eyam, 4th ed. 1865, and the Reli- 
quary, vol. iv. No. 18, 1668. The origiiial au- 
thorities are^ (1) the letters mentioMri above, 
(2) a Juvenile Letter by Anna Seward (whose 
father was rector of Eyam 1739-60), written in 
1766 and printed in Gent. Mag. 1601, pt. ii. 
p. 800), beised on the letters, lof'al traditions, 
and (possibly) family infonaation from Miss 
Mompesson.^ The story of the plague at Eyam 
was popularised mainly by William and Mary 
Howitt in The Desolation of Kyam and other 
Poems, 1827, noticed in Hone’s Table Book, ii. 
cols. 481-96, 629. It is the subject of a con- 
siderable number of poems, on which the later 
popular versions appear to he based ; they state 
as facts various details due to poetk imagination. 
Among the latest refiortnoes see 0. M. Yongs’a 
Book of Golden Deeds,_pp. 290-5, and Lantern 
Beading: the Story of %am, Sheffield (? 1881). 
See also Le Neve’s Fasti (Ha^y). A lew faets 
are in Dr. R. Mead’s Histcnry of the Plague, 1721 
(Works, i. 200 or ed. 1775 pp. 216-17). Miss 
Seward’s story of the reappearance of the plague 
in 1757 cannot be substantiated from the panrii 
registers, but seventeen deaths from a * putrid 
fever* are recorded in 1779.] H. E. D. B. 


MONAHAN, JAMES HENRY (1804- 
1878), Irish judge, eldest son of Michael 
Monahan of Heathlawn, near Portumna, in 
Galway, by his marriage with Mary, daughter 
of Stephen Bloomfield of Eyrecourt in the 
same county, was bom at Portumna in 1804. 
He was educated at the endowed s^ool of 
B^^her in the King’s County, and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
in 1823, beingfint in science, and taking the 
gold medal. Entering the King’s Inns. Dnb- 
lin, in Easter term 1828, ana Gray's Inn 
in Hilary term 1826, he was espied to the 
Irish bar in Easter term 1828, and joined 
the Connaught ciroait. In Dublin Monalum’s 
success was at first slow, and his practiee 
mainly on the chancery side, but on circuit 
he rapidly came to the front, and soon ao- 
quired the principal business there. In 1840 
ne was appointed Q.O., and from that time 
nntH he Decame a judm was one of the re^ 
cognised leaders in the court on diaiicery. 
He pracriaed also on the common law aid^ 
and was one of the counsel for the defbadinla 
in the trial of Danid OXfoumll (^the Ube* 
mtor’)and othera fof oemganof in 1844 . 
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On tlia temtion of Lord John Russdl’s 
goirmment, ml84d, Monahan was apTOinted 
iMdidftor-geiijaaral for Irdand, and in the fol- 
lowing year was elected a bencher of the 
King’s Inns. At a by-election, in February 
1847, he was returned for Galway Borough, 
after a severe contest, by a majority of four 
votes, but at the general election in Au^t 
of that year the opposition of the Young Ire- 
land party to the government prevented his 
re-election. In December 1847 he became 
attorney-general for Ireland, and in 1846 he 
was sworn of the Irish privy council. As 
attorney-general he conducted in 1848 the 
prosecutions arising out of the revolutionary 
movement of that year, including those of 
Smith O’Brien, Meagher and McManus at 
Clonmel, and of Gavan Duffy, Martin, and 
Mitchel in Dublin. He was accused of jury- 
paddng by excluding catholics from the juiw- 
boz. In his speech in Mitchel’s trial he 
warmly repudiated the charge, referred to 
the fact that he was himself a catholic, and 
stated that his instructions to the crown 
solicitor were to exclude no one on account 
of his religion, but only those, whatever their 
religion, who he believed would not give 
an impartial verdict {Report of Trial of John 
Mitchel, pp. 32-8, Dublin, 18^1. In October 
1850 Monahan was appointed cnief wtice of 
the common pleas in succession to Doherty. 
He held that office till January 187 6, when he 
resigned owing to failing health. In 1867 he 
presided at the special commission for the 
trial of the Fenian prisoners at Cork and 
Limerick. He was an able and conscientious 
judge, uniting a comprehensive knowledge 
of law with strong, practical common-sense. | 
He possessed the confidence alike of the bar 
and the public. The university of Dublin 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in 
1860, and placed him upon the senate. In 
1861 he was appointed a commissioner of 
national education. He died on 8 Deo. 1878 
at his residence, 6 Fitswilliam Square, Dub- 
lin. In 1833 he married Fanny, ^ughter of 
Nicholas Harrington of Dublin ; two sons 

g ames Hen^, called to the Irish bar 1866, 
0. 1868 ; Henry, registrar of the consoli- 
dated nisi prius court; and four daughters 
survived him. 

[Ann. Beg. 1878 ; Times, IS Jan. 1876 ; Irish 
Timaa, 10 Deo. 1878 ; Report of Trial of Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien, Dublin, 1840 ; Report of 
Proceedings under the Treason Felony Act, Dub- 
lin, 1848 ; Four Yearn of Irish Histoiy, by Sir 
Charles GafanDoll^; information from fomily.] 

J. D. F* 

MONAMT, PETER (1670 P-1749), ma- 
rine painter, bom of poor parents about 1670^ 
was a native of Jersey. He was sent to Lon- 


don when a boy, and apprenticed to an ordi- 
nary house-pamter on London Bridge, but 
having a real aptitude for pamting he devoted 
himself to drawing the upping and other 
similar subjects on the Thames. He based 
his manner on those of the two William Van 
de Veldes, and soon became known to the sea- 
faring communi^. His pictures were marked 
not only by good execution, but by close and 
accurate acquaintance with all the minor 
details of shipping. His colour was, however, 
somewhat tame and ineffective. There are 
two pictures by him at Hampton Court, and 
a large sea-piece l^him is in the haU of the 
Painter-Stamers’ Company, to which it was 
presented by the painter in 1726. Monamy 
painted parts of the decorative paintings at 
Vauxhall, including some representing Ad- 
miral y emon’s victories. He also decorated a 
carriage for the ill-fated Admiral Byng. He 
resided during the latter part of his life on the 
riverside in Westminster, where he died early 
in February 1749 in poor circumstances, as 
most of his work was done for dealers. His 
portrait, painted by H. Stubly, was engraved 
m mezzotint by J. Faber, junior, in 1731 , an- 
other, engraved by Bretnerton, is in Wal- 
pole’s ^ Painters.’ An interesting picture of 
Monamy showing a picture to a patron, Tho- 
mas Walker, is in the possession of the Earl 
of Derby, and was formerly at Strawberry 
Hill ; the figures were painted by William 
Hogarth, and the sea-piece by Monamy. 
Monamy also executed a few etchings. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
23074 f. 1, 28078 f. 13 ; Redgrave’s Diet of 
Artists ; Catalme of a Century of British Art 
(Grosvenor Gal&ry, 1887-8).] L. 0. 

MONAN, Saint {d, 876 P), missionary in 
Fifeshire, is called in the Scottish calendars 
(Fobbbs, Red, Scottish Saints, passim) arch- 
aeacon, confessor or abbot, and his name is 
variously spelt as Mynnanus, Minnan, or 
Monon. According to the legend in the 
Aberdeen Breviary {Pars Syem. f. lix.), 
be was bom in Pannonia, and came over 
to preach among the Piets with a troop 
of Hungarians, numberixig 6,606, led by 
St. Adrian, afterwards bishop of St. An- 
drews. This legend was accepted by many 
of the chroniclers (Soars, Celtic Scotland, ii. 
813) ; but Hector Boece or Boethius [q. v.], 
proMbly using materials now lost (Fobbbs, 
loo. at. p. 413^ states that, though some 
call these men Hungarians, others si^ they 
were Soots from Ireland and Angles {Scottish 
JERst, voL z.p. cevi), and this is for more p^ 
bable, for the Hungarians were not chris- 
tianised in the ninm century (BoUandists’ 
Asia 88 . 1 March, p. 86). Asottiah clergy, 
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moreover, were leaving Ireland in lar^e num- 
bers at that time, and ma;^ have joined in 
Kenneth MacAlpine’s invasion of the Piets, 
which accounts mr the christianising of Fife- 
shire in the middle of the ninth centu^^CS^/^o 
Scotland A, 820). The saint’s name with its 
prefix, ' Mo,’ also suggests an Irish orim. 

Boethius was the first to call him ‘ Arch- 
deacon of St. Andrews,’ and in all proba- 
bility had no historical warrant for so doing. 
According to the Breviary, Monan, after 
preaching on the mainland of Fife, at a place 
called Invere, passed over to the Isle of 
May, in the Firth of Forth, and was there 
martyred with many others by the Danes 
on 4 March 874-6. The Pictish chronicle 
refers to a great fight between the Danes and 
^e Scots in 875, and this may be the occasion 
alluded to (Seeks in Proceedings Roy, Soe, of 
Antiquaries of Sootlandy iv. 816). 

At the church of Abercromby St. Monance 
the saint’s relics are said to have worked 
miracles in favour of David I [q.v.], and in 
the same villas a cell is shown which St. 
Monan is said to have occupied when he 
withdrew from the neighbouring monastery 
of Pittenweem in the sixth century (New 
Statistical Account^ p. 888), but the legend 
has probably no historical foundation. The 
name of a bum, Inweary, on the west of this 
parish, recalls the ^ Invere ’ mentioned as the 
saint’s temporary home in the Breviary. 
There is a chapelry of St. Monon in Kilteam, 
Ross (Orig. Par, li. 478), and a Kilminning 
farm and rock in the parish of Grail (New 
Statistical Aooount^ ‘Fife,’ p. 966). St. 
Minnan’s fair is held on 2 March at an old 
chapel at Freswick in Caithness (Fobbes, p. 
418). St. Monan’s feast is 1 March. Demp- 
ster states, without authority, that St. Monan 
wrote a book of epistles and of hymns. 

Oolgan improbably suggests tlmt an Irish 
saint, named Mannanus, of whom nothing 
is known save that he and his companion, 
named Tiaanus, were probably martyrs, and 
that their feast was cmebrated on 28 Feb., 
is identical with the sul^ect of this article 
(Acta SS. Hib, p. 892). Dempster speaks of 
St. Minnan, an archdeacon, living in 878, 
whose feast is celebrated on 1 March, as an 
independent personality. He says that a 
chur^, Eilminnan in Gfalloway, is dedicated 
to St. Minnan, and that he wrote several 
books. This account cannot be trusted, and 
Minnan is doubtless a variant of Monan 
(BoUandists’ Acta 88, 1 March, p. 67). 

[BoUandists’ Aeta SS. 1 Mardi, pp. 86 sqq., 
82i-6 : OHaalon’s Irish Saints, iii. 68 ; Demp- 
Btai's Hist. Eedes. Gent. Soot. xii. No. 884 ; 
Diet Christ. Biog; sesalso article Moimmio.] 


MONBODDO, Lobd. [See Bubebet, 
Jakes, 1714r-1799, Scottish Judge.] 

MONOK. [See also Moke.] 

MONOK, OHRTSTOPHER, second Dues 
OF Albekable (1668-1688), bom in 1668, 
only surviving son of George Monck, duke oi 
Albemarle [q. v.J, was known as Earl of Tor- 
rinfl^n from 1660 to 1670. He succeeded Us 
father as second duke on his death, 8 Jan. 
1670. Charles 11 had designed to bestow the 
first duke’s vacant garter on his friend and 
kinsman, John Gfrenville, earl of Bath [q. v.], 
in accordance with a promise under the mnrs 
sign-manual made to the first duke that tne 
Earl of Bath should be made Duke of Albe- 
marle, in case his own son died without issue. 
The Earl of Bath, however, generously re- 
fused the garter, and waJttnly solicited it for 
the son of his finend. Accordingly when the 
young duke went to Windsor to deliver to 
the lung his father’s ensiipiB of the order, 
Charles returned them to him, and declared 
his election as knight of the Garter (Biog, 
Brit,) 

In 1678 Monck was made colonel of a 
regiment of foot, and on 16 Oct. 1676 privy 
councillor. In the same year he became lord- 
lieutenant of Devonshire (ekcept Plymouth), 
and joint lord-lieutenant of Essex. In 1678 
he was made colonel of the ‘ Queen’s’ regi- 
ment of horse, and was again sworn privy 
councillor in April of the next year. In the 
following November he became captain and 
colonel of the 1st f King’s Own) troop of horse 
guards, in place ot Monmouth, with whom he 
shortly afterwards quarrelled, and captain of 
aU the king’s guards of horse ; in 1681 joint 
lord-lieutenant of Wiltshire ; in 1682 chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge in place 
of the Duke of Monmout^and a Im of trade 
and foreign plantations. He was also recorder 
of Colchester, and at the coronatien of James 11 
(25 April 1685) bearer of the soeptra with 
the dove. In 1685 he raised the militia of 
Devonshire and Cornwall against the Duke 
of Monmouth, when he landed at I^pie in 
Dorset, but retired on the approach of Mon- 
mouth, who wrote to Moncic commanding 
him to lay down his arms and repair to his 
camp, wliere he ‘ should not fail of receiving 
a very kind reception,’ on pain of beiim de- 
nounced as a reMl and traitor. Monck re- 
plied that he 'never was nor never will be 
a rebell to my lawftalkiiig, who is James the 
Second.’ On 28 June 1686, a fortnight befoia 
the battleofSedgmoor, Albemarle sent from 
Taunton to the Marl m Sunderland for his 
'diversion* 'severall proclamations* issned 
in the dty Monmouth. In Ifav 1606 he 
gave sumptuous entertainment IQ die kiag sat 
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his seat of New Hall in Essex. In 1687 he 
subscribed laigely to a plan started by one 
Captain Phipps for &hing on a Spanish wreck 
off Mispaniola. The adventure was success- 
ful, and he received 40,000/. as his share of 
the profits. On 26 Nov. 1687 Monck was 
made govemor-^neral of Jamaica, an honour 
he did not long enjoy, as he died there early 
in the autumn of the next year. He left no 
issue. 

Sir Hans Sloane, who accompanied him to 
Jamaica as his physician, nves a detailed 
account of his last illness, which commenced 
before he left England, and appears to have 
been aggravated, if not caused, by his in- 
temperate habits. Sloane describes the duke 
as ' of a sanguine complexion, his face reddish 
and eves yellow, as also his skin, and accus- 
tomed by being at court to sitting up late 
and often being merry’ ^Collection of Sir 
Hans Sloane’s loose papersY He married, at 
the^e of sixteen, ELizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Henry Cavendish, second duke of New- 
castle, and after his death she married Ralph 
Montagu, first duke of Montagu [q. v.], but 
left no family by either husband. 

[Biogiaphia Britannioa ; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage of England; Minutes of the Council 
of Jamaica, 1687-8 ; Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; 
Beresby’s Memoirs, passim ; ^tton Oorre- 
■pondence (Camden Soc.)i i 207, ii. 12, 67, 69 ; 
Egerton MS. 2396 ; Add. MS. 6862 ; Sloane MS. 
3984 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 77, 137«] 
L. M. M. S. 


MONCK or MONK, GEORGE, first 
Duke of ALBSMauLB (1608-1670), bom 
6 Deo. 1608 at Fotheridge, near Torrington 
in Devonshire, was the second son of Sir 
Thomas Monck, knt., by Elizabet^ daughter 
of Sir George Smith of Maydford in the same 
counW (Githble, lAfe of Monck^ 8vo, 1671, 
p. 1 ; rmtatiim qf Devonshire, 1620, ed. Colby, 
pp. 188-01). In 1625 the under-sheriff of 
Devonshire perfidiously arrested Sir Thomas 
Monck as he went to pay his respects to the 
king, and George Mon^ aven^ his father’s 
wrongs by thrashing the undisr^eriff. To 
avoid legal proceedings he took service as a 
volunteer in the exneditimi to Cadiz, under 
his kinsman, Sir Ricnard Grenville, who was 
then major to the repment of Sir John 
Boroi^h. In 1627 he distin^ished himself 
W hrinnng a letter from me king to the 
Duke <u Buckingham in the Isle of R6, 
* passing the army, which lay before Rochelle, 
with great hasard of his ufe.’ It was pro- 
bably as a reward for this service that he now 
obtained an eiiaign'soommission in Borough's 
regiment (Gumblb, p. 4; Works qf Osons 
G'^ 9 »/fr,i^rdXicni«abi 0 iie,ed. 1786.iu.25s). 
About 1629MoBck entered theDutoh aervio^ 


serving in the redment of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, which after Oxford’s death became the 
regiment of Georm Goring. At the siege 
of Breda, in 1637, Monck led the forlorn 
hope in the assault on one of the outworks 
of the town. He distinguished himself also 
as a strict disciplinarian, and earned a repu- 
tation as a good officer. A quarrel with the 
magistrates of Dort on the question of their 
jurisdiction over the soldiers under Monck’s 
command ^ally led to his quitting the 
Dutch service. A scheme was at this time 
on foot in England for the colonisation of 
Madagascar by a joint-stock company, and 
Monck thought of becoming one of the ad- 
venturers in that enterprise. But the out- 
break of the Scottish troubles provided him 
employment in England (Gi7MBLE,pp.6-ll; 
Hexham, Brief MelaHon of the Siege of 
Breda, 4to, 1637, p. 27). In the list of the 
army under the command of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1640, Monck appears as 
lieutenant-colonel of the foot regiment of 
the Earl of Newport ^eaoooe, Army Lists, 
2nd edit. p. 7^. Gumble attributes to 
Monck’s good conduct the saving of the 
English guns in the rout at Nev^um (p. 
10; cf. SxiKHEB, Life of Monck, 1724, 

p. 18). 

At the outbreak of the Irish rebellion 
the Earl of Leicester — a relative of Monck’s 
— was lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and at once 
offered Monck the command of his own regi- 
ment of foot. The regiment, consisting of 
twelve hundred men, landed at Dublin on 
21 Feb. 1642 (Gxtmble, p. 15 ; Nalboh, His ^ 
torical Collections, ii. 919\ Monck gained 
much honoiff at the battle of Kilrush, and 
by defeating the Irish in a number of skir- 
mishes and forays (Boblase, Irish MehelUon, 
ed. 1743, p. 100). In June 1642 he * took 
Csstleknock, and killed eighty rebels, besides 
some that he hanged ; and a while after he 
took the castles of Rathrofiy and Cloi^wes- 
wood in the county of Kildare, and did good 
execution upon the enemy ’ (CoxE, Hibernia 
AnpUcana, u. 107). In December 1642 he 
relieved Ballinakill, besieged bv General 
Preston, and defeated at 'Tymacnoe an at- 
tempt of the Irish to intercept his return to 
Dublin (Oabtb, Ormonde, ed. 1851, li. 386; 
BBLUMes, Hist, qf the Irish CathoUe Con* 
federation, i. 91, ii. 177). In the summer of 
1643 he conducted an expedition for the 
relief of Castle^ordan in King’s County, 
captured various places in W iddo w, and took 
part in an unsuccessful campaign against 
Ow^ O’Neill (i5. L 161, ii. 271, 863 ; ^bxb, 
iL500). On 7 Junel648theEarlof Leicester 
commissioned Monck as governor of Dublin, 
with a salaiy of 40t. a day, but the king, at 
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the request of the lords justices, appointed 100/., a gift whidi he often mentioned with 
Lord Lambert instead 847; BELUiree, gratitude in later days (Quhblb, p. 20* 
ii, 44). Thouffhhe fsiled to obtain this public Szi]nfBB,p. xiz; IKit. MSS. Ckmm, Othllep! 
recognition of his services, he had gained the p. 68 ; Cal, of Om^oimdert, p. 1866 ; Notea 
conndence of his men, and was * the most and QuerieSf 8th ser. iv. 241). 

I^loved by the soldiers of any officer in the Li September 1^, when Ormonde was 
army ’ (Oabtb, iii. 48). negotiating with the parliament, cme of his 

Even before the cessation of September requests was that Monck and some other 
1643 Monck had obtained leave to return to . imprisoned officers might be released sent 
England, possibly on account of the death of over to Ireland, ^ being men that knew the 
his father. His refusal to take the oath country and were experienced in the service, 
which Ormonde imposed on the Irish army and therefore fitter to be employed than 
before it was transported to England to others’ (Oabtb, iii. 270). For the ame 
serve Charles I proceeded, according to Oarte, reason, when the parliament took the Iridi 
from a desire to consult his patron, the Earl war into its own hands, it decided to empli^ 
of Leicester, or to obtain his arrears from Monck. (ha 1 July he obtained leave to go 
the parliament before agun entermg the beyond seas, on condition of taking the * ne- 
l^ng’s service, nor did it prevent Ormonde Active oath.* But Lord Lisle, who was chosen 
granting him a pass. But some loose talk by parliament lord-lieutoaant of Ireland, per- 
of Lord Lisle’s altout the possibility of gain- su^ed Monck to offer to s *rve there. On 
mg over Monck to the parliamentary cause, 12 Nov. 1646 Lisle reported to the lords from 
and a message which Pym had sent to Monck the Derby House committee that Monck had 
with that object, drew suspicion upon him. engaged his honour that he would faithfully 
Ormonde cons^uently sent him under safe serve the parliament if he 'winre employed 
custody to Bristol till the king’s pleasure in Ireland; and, moreover, thsit he had taken 
should be known, at the same time telling the negative oath, was willing to take the 
the governor that Monck was a person * that covenant, and was ready to stort at a mo- 
hath veiy well deserved in the service of ment’s notice (Common^ Joumaht iv. 596, 
this kingdom,’ and that * no unworthy thing’ 720 ; Lords* Journals, viii. 662). The offisr 
was laid to his charge. The governor allowed was accepted, and there can be little doubt 
him to go to Oxford to justify himself, which that Monck actually did take the covenaa^ 
he succeeded in doing without difficulty. In though the fact has been much disputed 
his interview with Charles I he frankly criti- ^abdibbb, Great Civil War, iii. 862 ; Gitdsot, 
cised the conduct of the war in Ireland, and Lfe of Monck, ed.WoTtlBj, p. 89). A. royalist 
asserted that ten thousand men properly dis- tradition reprmnts Monck hefore he left the 
ciplined and equipped, and commanded by Tower as solemnly begging the blessing of 
officers of experience, could bring it to a his fellow-prisoner. Dr. Wren, and pledpng 
conclusion (ib. iii. 87, v. 604, 626 ,* GinsBLB, himself never to be an enemy to the king, 
p. 17). Whether the story is true or not, Monck, Im 

His old regiment had been g^ven to his Lord Broghill and oth^ certainly drew a 
second in command, but he obtained a com- distinction between bearing arms against the 
mission to raise a new one. He rejoined the Irish rebels and bearing arms against the 
army just before its defeat by Fairfax at king. But once embarked in the service of 
Nantwich(26 Jan. 1644), fought as a volun- the parliament, military honour led him to 
teer at the head of his old regiment, and was be unswervingly faithful to the government 
taken prisoner. On 8 Jufy ne was brought whose pay he took nSABwici:, £{fe of John 
to the bar of the House of (Ammons, char^ Bearwick, p. 267). In Februa^ 1647 Monck 
with high treason, and committed to the set out with Lm Lisle fbr Munster, with 
Tower, where he remained for two years, find- the rank of adiutant-gene]^ letnming in 
ing it very diffi^t even to subsist (fibmnrBB, April, when Lisle’s eommisaioii expired. Far- 
p. 28 ; Oabtb, Origined LetUre, I 88^ 41 ; limnent now determined to divide the com- 
Oommond Journals, iiL 664). Wb elder mand, assigning the government of Leinster 
brother, Thmnas, who was not rich, and was to Michad Jones [j|. v.l and that of Ulster 
aerively engaged in the hinges cause, sent him to Monck (Oaki^ uL m, 881; Qinma,p. 
60/. 1a a letter begging for another 60i, 26 ; Lordd Jossm a U, ix. 8^. 
on the score of his great necessities, MoniA Boringthe next two years Mondfsahiliit 
adds: 'I shall entreat yon to be mmdfrd of was chimfy shown by ue skill with whUn 
mecoBcerningmyeioliangs; fiDrIdoubt all be cootrived to maintain his positum and to 
nqffriends have fiotgottensM.’ Prince Emit proivide fisr bis men in a iBPfa^ and bsiM 
made an attmpt to get hhn exebanged Ibr ceontry. In October KM?! and agrin in 
EirBobait Fjwtq. t.],aad the king sent him Angest 1648 he JoM Imm, and Ac two 
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made brief campaigiie together and captured 
afe^8iiiallfortEeB8eB(Ca/.^toPff;70r.«,Dom. 

1645-7|p.598; Mitt, M88, Comm, 6th Rep. 
p. 205 ; Miat, qf the War in Ireiand^ an 
Officer qf 8ir John Clotmorth%fe Regimmt^ 
Dublin. 1878, pp. 68-62; PortUmd M88, p. 
498). In 1648 the defection of the Scotti^ 
army in Ulster made his position extremely 
precarious ; but by a skilfully arrang^ plot 
he surprised their headauarters at Carrick- 
fergus(16 Sept.) and Belfast, and sent their 
general, Robert Monro [q. t.J, a prisoner to 
England {Hist. MS8. Comm. 7 th. llep. p. 62 ; 
Boulabb, p. 255). 

On 28 Sept, parliament appointed Monck 
gOTemor of Garrickfergus, and yoted him a 
gratuity of 600/. The king’s execution led 
to furtW divisions among the adherents of 
the parliament, and the ^old Scots’ — the 
colony established in Ulster by the planta- 
tion of James 1 — ^now declared against the 
parliament, and summoned Monck to join 
them in support of Charles 11 ( The Decla- 
ration of /As British in the North of Ireland^ 
with some Queries of Colonel Monck, &c., 
1648, 4to ; Hill, The Montgomery M88., L 
177-90). Belfast and Garrickfergus fell into 
their hands, and Monck was obliged to re- 
tire to Dundalk (April 1649). In this ex- 
tremity, finding Jones unable to give him any 
help, M concluded a cessation of arms for 
three months with Owen Roe O’Neill [q. v.] 
(8 May 1649). Monck was well aware that 
^e peace propositions put forward by O’Neill 
were not ukely to be accepted by the parlia- 
ment. He succeeded in persuading O’Neill 
to modify them, but even when amended 
considered them 'wonderful high,’ and be- 
lieved that O’Neill would be satisfied with 
much less than he demanded. As an excuse 
for his action in concluding the armistice he 

S leaded simply military necessity, the ill con- 
ition in which he was between the forces of 
O'Neill and the Scots, and the paramount im- 
portance of preventing O’Neill from J^oin^ 
Ormonde in an attempt to drive the feiglish 
out of Ireland. In forwarding the conven- 
tion and O’Neill’s propositions to Cromwell 
personally, instead of to the council of state, 
he wrote : ' Since there was great necessity 
to me to do it I hope it vw beget no iU 
oonstmetion, when the advantage gained to 
the service, by dividing Ormonde aaoMacArt, 
is frdly wished’ (26 May 1649). From a 
militaiy point of view the exTangraent with 
O'Neill ^produce some of the lesultsanti- 
dpated by Monck. On the other hand, as soon 
aa it becme known, the fidelitjr of Ifonck’a 
own men was ahattwed. Inchiquin, whom 
Ormonde sent against him,took Drogheda, in- 
duced nearly all its garrison to ioinhis army. 


and intercepted the convoy of ammunition 
which Monck forwarded to O’Neill, with a 
request for help (15 July). Two days after- 
wards Inchiquin invested Dundalk, and 
Monck’s own soldiers forced him to sur- 
render (17 July). Monck then proceeded to 
England, landed at Chester on 26 July, and 
speared before the parliament on 10 Aug. 
Tne house passed a vote in which they 
'utterly disapproved’ of his proceedings in 
the treaty witn O’Neill, but declared tneir 
belief in nis good faith, and promised not to 
question his conduct further. Monck asserted 
uiat he had acted solely on his own respon- 
sibility (Cbiimons’ Journals, vi. 277 ; cf. 
Aphoriemioal Discovery, u. vii. 216 ; Cahtb, 
Original Letters, ii. 886 ; Walkeb, History 
of Ind^endency, ed. 1661, ii. 280; The True 
State of the Transactions of Col. Geo. Monck 
with Owen Roe MacArt, Cy Neill, &c., 1649, 
4to). 

In July 1650 Cromwell invaded Scotland, 
and took Monck with him. There was some 
difficulty, however, in findinghim a command. 
Bright’s regiment, which had fought ^against 
Monck at N antwich, was indignant at the sug- 
gestion that he should become their coloneL 
Cromwell formed a new regiment for him, by 
taking five companies from Fenwick’s and five 
from Hesilrige^s. On 18 Aug. parliament 
ordered the regiment thus made to be placed 
on the establishment, and it became at the 
Restoration the Coldstream guards {Memoirs 
qfCapt, John Hodgson, ed. 1806, p. 189 ; Mao- 
EIKNON, The Coldstream Guards, 1883, i. 4). 
At Dunbar Monck led the brigade of foot, 
and did good service, though Gumble pro- 
bably es^gerates when he represents him 
as teaching Cromwell and the other officers 
the art of war, and gives him the whole 
credit of the victory (Cabltle, Cromwell, 
Letter cxl. ; Gvublb, pp. 84-8). He was sub- 
sequently engaged during November 1660 in 
the siege of Dirleton Castle and other small 
places, and in the spring of 1651 in the cap- 
ture of the more important fortresses of 
TantaUon and Blackness. 'Thereby,’ says 
Gumble, ' he increased in reputation and 
credit with the general, and seemed to bear 
the greatest sway in the councils of war, 
whum drew upon him the envy of all the 
old officers.’ 

In May 1661 Monck was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of the ordnance, and when 
Cromwell marched into England in pursuit 
of Charles n he left Monck as commander-in- 
ohiefinSootland^lAaKDnfOB,i.82-6; Jlto- 
cirtoiWfi0iis,a»May--5 June 1661). They 
parted on 4 Aug. 1661, and the fatoea left 
with Mon^ amounted, according to Crom- 
well’s estimate, to five or six thousand men. 
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On 6 Aug. he summoned Stirling, which 
capitulated on the 14th. On the 28w a party 
of horse, under Colonel Alured, captured the 
Earl of Leven and the Scottish committee of 
estates at Alyth in Perthshire. On 1 ^pt. 
Dundee was taken by storm, after it had 
been besibgedfor about ten days. About five 
hundred of the garrison were l^led, and for 
the rest of the day and the following night 
the soldiers were allowed to plunder at wiU. 
* The stubbornness of the people,’ apologised 
Monck to Cromwell, * enforced the soldiers to 
plunder the town.’ Ludlow accused Monck 
of ordering Lumsden, the governor of Dun- 
dee, to be put to death in cold blood, but the 
statement is contradicted by other authori- 
ties, and is improbable. There is no nound 
for chargii^ him with exceptional barbarity, 
4nd his despatch shows that the garrison were 
not indiscriminately put to the sword (Cast, 
Memorials of the Civil War, ii. 827, 845; 
Old Parliamentary History, xx. 18; Guizot, 

p. 61). 

In his answer to the thanks of the parlia- 
ment, and in previous letters Monck com- 
plained that he was in urgent need of rein- 
forcements (Cast, ii. 865; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1651, p. 899V He himself was taken 
iU with uout or rneumatism soon after the 
capture of Dundee. Hence, thouuh Montrose, 
Aberdeen, and other places submitted, and 
the Marquis of Huntly and other leaders 
laid down their arms, the conquest of Scot- 
land was not completed till the following 
year. Lambert was sent to Scotland in No- 
vember 1651, and eight commissioners, of 
whom Monck was one, were appointed to 
effect the civil settlement of the country 
(25 Oct., Command Journals, vii. 80). Monck 
left Scotland in February 1662, and pro- 
ceeded to Bath to recruit his health (Quhblb, 
p. 46 ; Merourius Politicus, 6-18 Nov. 1650). 
In June the council of state contemplated 
ordering him back to his command, but on 
second thoughts they retained him in Eng- 
land, to supervise the fortifications of Yar- 
mouth (Ca4 State Papers, Dom. 1652-8, pp. 
829, 624). 

With Monck’s appointment as one of the 
three generals of the fleet on 26 Nov. 1652, 
a new period in his career bM^. Unlike 
his two colleaj[aeB, Blake and Deane, he had 
no naval exper^BW^ but parliament regarded 
energy, resolutioi^and the habit of command 
aasiuncient qualifications. The fieet put to 
seacn 8 Feb., and a three days* batUe with the 
l^tch began off Portland, 18 Feb. 1668. In 
the first m/s battle, * General Menej^intlie 
yan|;oard| then adnural of the whM and 
all his division, being at least four miles to 
leanmid of the other genstals when the fight 


began ... the main stress of the fight lay 
upon the red and blue divisions’ (Memorials 
w William Penn, p. 478). But the white 
diviBion came into action later, and Millay, 
the captain of the Vanguard, was among the 
slain. Of the merchantmen Tromp was con- 
voying twenty-four were taken, while four 
Dutch men-of-war were cwtui^ and five 
sunk (ib. pp. 476, 477 ; I^e of Cornelius 
Tromp, 1697, pp. 89-104). A second battle 
took place on 2 and 8 June, off the coast of 
the Netherlands. Blake’s squadron did not 
arrive till after the first ^y’s %ht was over, 
and Deane was killed early on the first day, 
so that Monck was in sole commftnd during 
great part of the battle. Tromp admitted 
the loss of eight ships, and the Dutch fleet 
retired behind the shoals known as the Wie- 
lings, between Ostend ai^ Sluys. The com- 
mand of the sea fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish fleet, many rich merchantmen were cap- 
tured, and the English * held the coast of 
Holland as ’twere besieged * p. 120 ; Pbnn, 
i. 491-8). Blake having fallen ill, the coun- 
cil of state on 9 JiUy 1652 sent Monck a 
commission authorising him to exercise all 
the powers which had b^ granted to the 
three admirals jointly (ib. p. 500). Tromp 
sailed out from his an^orage on 27 July, and 
a still bloodier battle took place on 29 and 
81 July, in which Tromp was killed, and the 
Dutch lost twenty-six men-of-war. 

The success of the English fleet was partly 
due to the restoration of discipline among 
the officers, and to improved organisation. A 
letter from Deane ana Monck to the council 
of state shows with what vigour they urged 
their advice, and insisted upon extended 
powers when the good of the service required 
It (life qf Deane, pp. 601, 604, 681). As 
much, or more, was aue to improved tactics. 
< Our fleet/ says a description of the second 
battle, * did work togeuier in better order 
than More, and seconded one another’ (t8. 
p. 648). The third battle, an officer who took 
p^ in it terms * a y/exj orderly battle,’ and a 
French eye-witness describes the English 
fleet as * drawn up in a line extending amve 
four leagues ’ (Gukbib, p. 67 ; L^e^Penn, 
L 610). Both the biographers oi Penn and 
Deane claim the adoption of this system of 
tactics as due to those admirals, but all the 
arguments by which Deane’s daim is sup- 
ported apply with equal fom to MondA, 
l^e e s se n ce of the ^stem was the attempt 
to introduce into naval warfare something of 
the orto whidi distiiwniahed seisntiflduly 
fouf^t Und-battieo. Di t eohiiHi sI arnttsca 
Monck undoubtedly owed mndi to his suV 
ordinates, and his spedel lecommsndetion of 
Penn to snooeed Dmuie shows that he leopg* 
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...itty of piofessional assistance 
held regular councils of 
Toiift of his officers describes him as 

^ _i8llB8ittmbled flag-officers, in a meetiitf 

held after Deane’s death, that their joint a£ 
Tice should be as binding to him as an act of 
parliament (Gumble, p. 64). 

These three great battles practically ended 
the Dutch war, though peace was not con- 
duded till the following year. The parlia- 
ment yoted Monck a gold chain of the yalue 
of 800/., and a medal commemorating his 
victories JcumaU, vii. 296; c£ 

Maokibnon. i. 68). On 1 Oct. 1668 he re- 
ceived the lormiu thanks of the house on 
taking his seat there as one of the members 
for Devonshire (Cbmmons* JoumaU^ vii. 828). 

During Monck’s absence at sea Cromwell 
forcibly dissolved the Long parliament 
(20 April 1668). In the ^ Dec&ation of the 
generds at sea, and captains under their 
command ’ (28 April 1668), Monck and his 
colleague Deane accepted the change, and 
replied simply that it was ^ set upon their 
hearts ’ that they were called and entrusted by 
the nation to defend it against its enemies at 
sea, whether Dutchmen or others, and were 
resolved unanimously to prosecute that end 
(Dbane, Memoira of Qemral Deane^ p. 618 ; 
GaL State Papera, Dom. 1662-8, p. 289). 
It is evident that Monck did not share the 
enthusiastic hopes with which many of his 
fellow-soldiers regarded this revolution. In 
1659, when he was taunted with his acquies- 
cence in 1658, he explained that ^ the variety 
of times doth much vary the nature of affairs, 
and what might then ^tienUybe submitted 
unto, we being engaged with a foreign enemy 
in a bloody war, cannot be drawn into a pre- 
cedent at this time, after our repentance’ 
(Letter to Vice-admiral Goodson, 4 Nov. 
1659). According to Gumble, Cromwell did 
not venture to act till he had sounded Monck, 
and discovered ^at he had no concern for the 
Long parliament, nor any obligation to them 
(p. But this is improbable, for Monck 
had hitherto taken no part at all in political 
matters. 

In the spring of 1654 Monck again took 
the command of the army in Scotland. A 
royalist insurrection with which his suc- 
cessor, Robert Lilbume, was unable to cope 
had broken out in the preceding summer, 
and was at its height when Monok anived 
(Monek’s commission, dated 8 1664, 

is printed in TBi7B£OB,iLS22). Hisflxstact 
was to issue a prodamation ofiering an 
amnesty to all peraons iriio laid down their 
arms inthin twenty daya, and promising a 
reward of 9001. to [see Mxddia- 

Toir, Jon, flrst EaxL or IbnuROv], and 


four other leaders of the insurrection, dead or 
alive (4 May 1664, Teublob, ii. 261). As he 
received considerable reinforcements from 
England, and was assisted by an expedition 
from the north of Ireland, he was able to 
undertake a skilfully combined campaign in 
the highlands. His plan was to bum the 
com, to destroy the strongholds of the enemy, 
and to establish garrisons at strategic points. 
So closely were the royalists pressed that 
Middleton’s army rimidly diminished, and on 
19 July Colonel Morgan overtook him at 
Lochgarry {Mercuriua Poimcua, 27 July- 
8 Aug., and 10-17 Aug. 1654; Baillie, lii. 
256). He followed up his victory by * de- 
stroying,’ as he terms it, < those parts of the 
country where the enemy usually harboured 
in winter.’ *By this means,’ he reported 
^ and by the sending some of them to the 
Barbadoes, their spirits do begin to fail them ’ 
(Thubloe, ii. 626, 556). Before the summer 
ended the submission of the royalists made 
rapid progress. The Earl of Glencaim made 
terms on 29 Aug., Lord Kenmure on 14 Sept., 
and Middleton escaped to the continent about 
February 1665(Ni0K0LLB,Xet/ers andPapera 
addreaaed to Cromwell^ 1748, p. 180). 

In December 1654 the success of Monck’s 
work was threatened by widespread dissatis- 
faction among the English troops in Scot- 
land. A portion of the officers were in close 
communication with the parliamentary op- 
position to CromweU, and were spreading 
seditious pamphlets in the army. Some of 
the non-commissioned officers were conspir- 
ing with the Levellers in England, and a 
plot had been formed to seize Monck and 
march into l^gland to overthrow the Pro- 
tector. Overton, Monck’s second in com- 
mand, who was l^lievedto sympathise with 
the movement, was to be placed at its head. 
What made the danger greater was that the 
pay of the soldiers was many months in 
arrear. Monck, with his usual prompti- 
tude, suppressed the incendi^ pamphlets, 
arrested the conspirators, cashiered the minor 
offrnders, and shipp^ off the leaders to Eng- 
land. * My opinion is,’ he wrote,* that unless 
his highness be veiy severe with those that 
are dmurbers of the peace, we shall never 
have any certain settlement’ (THUBLOE,iiL 
46, 76, 179). During the later years of bis 
government he carefully purged his army of 
anabaptists and quakers. 

Fmn July 1666 Monok was assisted in 
the dvil ffovemment of Scotland by a eonn- 
eil, to whioli very sztended powers were 
granted. Its most toportant member was 
Lord Bro^iill [see Botx^ Boen, Babov 
BB oexnn and first Eabe or Qvam}, and 
it oontained two Soots^ John Swintim and 
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William Lockliart (Co/. State Paper$f Dom. there is a certain cunning fellow i^^tootliind 
1666, pp. 108, 162, 266). But Monck’s in- called George Monck, wLo is to lie in 
fluence alone inspired the goyemment, and wait there to introduce Ohailes fituart ; 1 
little difference of policy can be detected, pray, use your diligence to apprehend 
Justice was administered without distinction and send Ws up to me ’ (Thvblob, yi. 741, 
of persons, caterans and moss-troopers trans- 868 ; Pbiob, ed. Maseres, p. 71^. On Crom- 
^rted to the sugar plantations, and order well’s death Monck wrote to Henry Orom- 
rigidly maintained. 'A man,’ boasted one of well, promising his support to the new pro- 
the TOuncil,* may ride all Scotland oyer with tector {Lanedowne MS 822, f. 248). He 
a switch in his bnnd and 100/. in his pocket, procured an address of recog^nition from the 
which he could not haye done these 600 army in Scotland, and exerted hiitmftlf to 
years ’ (Bttrtok, Diary y iy. 168). The taxes return exporters of the goyemment to 
levied on Scotland were extremely heavy, Lament (Tuubloe, vii. 404, 411, 674, 618). 
and Monck urgently pressed their i^uction A few days after Richard’s accession 
(Thubloe, yi. 880). In ecclesiastical mat- Monck sent him, t^u^ his brother-in- 
ters he favoured the * protesters,’ whom he law, Thomas Clarges [q. y.], a paper of ad- 
termed < the honest party,’ as against the vice, specially yaluable far the l^pht which 
j resolutionists,’ but strongly opposed a pro- it throws on its author’s politic views, 
posal to interfere with the autonomy of the In eoclesiastical matter# he Mvised the pro- 
Scottish burghs in favour of the former party tector to favour the moderate presbyterians, 
iii. 117, vi. 629). His courtesy to the and to coll an assembly of divines to en- 
Scottish nobility is highly praised by Gumble, deavourto find some way of union among 
and by the end of his rule he had gained the different sects, hinting, in conclusion, that 
considerable popularity. ' That worthy per- to his mind toleration had todb a little too 
son. General Monck,’ said a Scottish member fiur. In civil affairs he bacm him rely upon 
in l^chard Cromwell’s parliament, ' and those St. John, Broghill, Thurloe, and similar coun- 
worthy officers amongst us, have won our dllors, and to endeavour to engage to him- 
affections ’ (Bubtob, Diary y iii. 188 ; Gumble, self < those of power and interest amongst the 
p. 80). people, for which he has a better opportunity 

On the intrigues of the realists Monck than his father, having not the same obli^ 
kept a very vigilant eye. In December 1664 tions to so many disquiet roirits.’ Monk’s 
there was a rumour that Charles II was distrust of the leaders of the English army 
about to land in Scotland. < If he comes,’ is ver^r noticeable. He urjged Richard to re- 
wrote Monck, ^I doubt not we shall (through duoe its expense by putting two regiments 
the blessing of God) keep him back in such a into one, which would give him an oppor- 
country where he cannot ride or travell but tunity to get rid of * some insolent spirits ’ 
in ** trowses ” and a plaid ’ (Thubloe, iii. amoim the commanders. * There is not,’ he 
8 ; cf. y. 348). In spite of this Charles II, added, * an officer in the army upon any dis- 
in 1666, sent a letter to Monck, expressing content that has power to draw two men 
the belief that he still retained his old affeo- after him tf he be out qf place ’ (t6. viL 87). 
tion for his sovereign, and bidding him re- Of his own power to suppress either a 
serve himself for the opportunity of future royalist rising or a militair revolt, Monck 
service. Monck duly lorwarded a copy of wrote with easy confidence (t6. vii. 646, 616). 
the letter to Cromwell, and abated nothing Richard made Monck keeper of Holyrood 
of his activity in arresting the king’s agents House, and invited him to sit in his House 
(Guizot, Ltfe qf Monndcy ed. Wordey, p. of Lords, but, as before, Monck represented 
85). that he could not be roared from Scotland 

Between Monck and Cromwell cordial (tA vii. 626, 679). When the prot^or 

and unbroken confidence throimhout existed, quarrelled with the arm]^ some of his firien^ 
* Your honest general, George Monck, who is urged Monck to march into England to his 
a simple-hearted man,’ was the Protector’s support, and he would doubtless have done 
description of him to one of the officers under so had not Richard been induced to dissolve 
his command. In 1667 the Protector sum- his parliament. A royalist represents Monck 
moned Monck to a seat in his new House of as saying : * Richard Cromww forsook him- 
Lorda, but be begged to be excused, on the s^, else I had never failed my promiro to 
ground that his presence was indispensable his father or regard to his memoij,’ and the 
m Scotland. The royalists eagerly qnread phrase truthftiiry sums up his condi^(LuD- 
unfounded reports that he had refiisM to MW, jlfsmofri, ed. 1608, ^ 648; Gumbi^ 

obey the Proteotm’s orders. Cromwell made p. W ; Clarenden State Papeny uL 628)* 

a jert cf theee stories, and is aaid to have AH parties watched Monelrs action with 
written to Monck: 'There be that t^ me gnat interest, but he took the nstoeatieniff 
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the Loogffuliaiiient with eomposure, and put 
his name to the fervid address of congratu- 
lation Ibirwarded by his army to the parlia- 
ment. In a private letter he sunply expressed 
his pleasure that so great a change had been 
effected without bloodshed, and his hope 
that the men in power would * enter upon 
something to keep us in peace and quietness* 
iii. 476, 480 ; Thttblob, vii. 667, 669). 
But when the newly appointed commis- 
sioners for the nomination of officers began 
to remove and to change the officers of the 
regiments under his command, Monck at once 
signified his dissatisfaction (Baxbb, CKrtmiaU ^ 
ed. I^illips, pp. 670, 675 ; OldFarliammtary 
History f xxi. 427). ELis discontent was well 
known, and in the summer of 1659 overtures 
were made to him from the royalists. 

Immediately on receiving the news of Grom- 
well’s death Lord Oolepepper had pointed 
Monck out to Hyde as the instrument best 
able to effect the king’s restoration. He * com- 
mandeth,’ Oolepepper wrote, * absolutely at 
his devotion ... a better army than that in 
England is, and in the king’s quarrel can 
bring with him the strength of Scotland. ... I 
need not give you his character; you know 
he is a sullen man that values him enough, 
and much believes that his knowledge and 
rrautation in arms fits him for the title of 
Highness and the office of Protector better 
than Mr. Richard CromweU’s skill in horse- 
racing and husbandry doth. You know, be- 
sides, that the only ties that have hitherto 
kept him from grumbling have been the 
vanity of constan^ to his professions, and 
his imection to Cromwell’s person. . . . 
Nothing of either of them can now stick 
with him. The way to deal with him is, by 
some fit person to shew him plainly, and to 
give him all imaginable security for it, that 
he shall better find all his ends (those of 
honour, power, profit, and safety) with the 
king than in any other way he can take* 
(Clarendon State Papers^ iii. 413). It was 
accordingly resolved to approadi Monck 
through lus cousin, Sir John Grenville, and 
his brother, Nicholas Monck [q. v.l Charles, 
on 21 July 1669, gave Grenville full powers 
to treat with Monck, and undertook to make 
good any engagements he might make to 
Monck or his officers. At the same time 
he drew up a letter to the general himself. 
‘ I cannot think,* he wrote, * you wish me 
ill, for you have no reason to do so; and 
the good I expect’ from you will bring so 
great benefit to your country and younelf, 
uiat I cannot thiu you will decline my in- 
terest. ... If you onoe resolve to take my 
interest to hearty I wUl leave the way and 
manner of dedarmg it entirely to your own 


judgment, and will comply with the advice 
you shall give me’ (Baebb, CArontc/s, ed. 
Phillips, p. 672 ; ClareTtdon State Papers^ iii. 
417, ^1, 516). Nicholas Monck arrived at 
Dalkeith at ike beginning of August 1669, 
on the ostensible pretext of arranging a match 
for his daughter. He communicated the con- 
tents of the king’s letter to his brother. The 
general allowedhim to talk freely and listened 
mvourably, but would not promise to receive 
the letter (tA. iii. 648, 618). Monck’s chap- 
lains, Gunmle and Price, have both left ac- 
counts of this incident, but Price was at the 
time more trusted. He goes too far, how- 
ever, when he represents Monck as hence- 
forth resolved to restore the king, and has to 
admit that neither then nor mucn later durst 
he venture to mention his name to the general^ 
Both agree, however, in stating that Monck re- 
solved to co-operate with, or take advantage 
of the royalist-presbyterian rising then on 
foot in England, and that he concerted some 
of the necessary military preparations for 
that step. Price himself was charged to draw 
up a letter from the army in Scotland to the 
parliament, declaring for a full and free par- 
liament and for the known laws and liberties 
of the nation. But Monck postponed action 
till the arrival of the next post from England, 
and it brought the news of Lambert’s defeat 
of Sir George Booth [q. v.] The plan was 
immediately abandoned, the letter burnt, and 
the conspirators sworn to secrecy. 

Disheartened by this check, and finding 
the independence of his command greatly 
limits by the action of parliament m dis- 
placing many of his officers, Monck wrote to 
Lenthall begging leave to retire (3 Sept.) 
His intention was to go to Ireland and live on 
the estate which he had purchased with his 
arrears of pay. But Clarges, Monck’s agent 
in London, and Speaker Lenthall, contrived 
to keep back the letter for ten days, till 
Monck changed his mind (Baebb, p. 676). 
One of the reasons for this course was the 
prospect of an immediate breadi between the 
parliament and the army. ‘ I see now,* said 
lionck, * that I shall have a better game to 
plav than I had before. I know Lambert so 
well that I am sure he will not let those 

^PiWJB, p. 726). Through Clarges, Monck pi^ 
mised support to the pjurliamentaiy leaders, 
and a letter which parliament received from 
him on 5 Oct. emboldened them to deal 
severely with Lambert and his followers. 
When they revoked Fleetwood’s commission 
as oommander-in-diief, Monck was one of the 
persons in whose hands they vested the com- 
mand of the army (Baxbb, p. 682 ; Com- 
weemd Jmumale^ viL 702 ; ct A LeitUrfrcm 
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General Monok to the Speaker, 18 Oct. 4to, 
1069). 

Tlie army leaders had not anticipated 
Monck’s opposition. They invited him to 
sign their petition to parliament, to which 
*he returned an emphatic refasal, and sent 
Colonel Gobbet to him to explain the causes 
of their conduct. Monck received the news 
of the expulsion of the parliament on 17 Oct., 
concerted his measures the same night, and 
in the next two days secured Edmburgh, 
Leith, Berwick, and other fortresses, placed 
officers whom he could trust in command of 
his regiments, and arrested those whose de- 
fection he feared. On 20 Oct. he despatched 
a letter to Lenthall announcing his resolve 
* to assert the liberty and authority of par- 
liament,' and with it expostulations addressed 
to Lambert and Fleetwood, telling the one 
that England would not endure any arbitrary 
power, and the other not to be deluded by the 
^eciouB pretences of ambitious persons {Old 
Parliamentary History, xxii. 4; Bakes, p. 
686). These were followed by a series of de- 
clarations to the arm^, the churches, and the 
nation (True Narrative of the Proceedings in 
Parliament, Council of State, General Council 
of the Army^ tie,, from ^t. 22 to this 
present, 4to, 1669). All were conciUatoiy 
in tone, and as would-be mediators were 
many, Monck agreed to send three commis- 
sioners to negotiate with the leaders of the | 
English army. The commissioners came to 
an agreement on 16 Nov., but he refused to j 
ratify it, on the ground that they had gone 
beyond their instructions (Baker, pp. 69^). | 
Further negotiations to tue place at New- 
castle were accordingly agreed to. Delay 
strengthened Monck’s position, for he had 
70,0^/. in hand, while the troops opposed 
to him under the leadership of Lambert were 
ill-paid and afterwards unpaid. He was also 
enaWd thereby to complete his communica- 
tions with the opponents of military rule in 
England and Irdand, and to give them time 
to come to his aid. Nine of the old council 
of state met together in London, and sent 
him a letter of thanks (19 Nov.), followed 
by a commission constituting him absolute 
commander-in-chief of all the forces in Eng- 
land and Scotland (24 Nov. ; Baxes, p. 69{Q. 
At their instigation the gsmeon or Poits- 
monthdedarea for the restoration of thepai^ 
liament (8 Dec.) ; then the fleet in the Downs 
followed Portsmouth's example (18 Dec.), 
and flnaUy a revolution in the Irish army, 
headed by Sir Charles Ooote and Lora 
BroghiU^ placed the flovernment of that 
conntiy m the hands of Monck’s supporters 
(14DelL) The troops in London abandoned 
the steu^le and submitted to the parlia- 


ment, which again resumed its place at 
Westminster on 26 Dec. 

Monck was now able to advance into Eng- 
land. His forces were inferior in number 
to Lambert’s, and he was esj^ially weak 
in horse. To remedy this he nad increased 
the number of pikemen in each regiment, and 
turned his dragoons into regular cavalxv. Hia 
determination to maintain English auuiority 
in Scotland obliged him to iMve four regi- 
ments of foot to nold the Scottidi fortresses 
and to reject suggestions that he should 
summon the Scots to his assistance. A 
certain number of Scotsmen were enlisted 
to fill the vacancies in his foot regiments. 
Monck also persuaded the Convention of Es- 
tates to facilitate his maieh by guaranteeing 
the early payment of the ossessments due 
from the country. Mors than a benevolent 
neutrality he knew he c^^^ not expect^ un- 
less he were to declare openiv for the kmg. 

Monck had established his headquarters at 
Coldstream on the Tweed, about nine miles 
from Berwicdi, a position whiish would enable 
him either to bar Lambert's advance if he 
marched by the east coast, or to march 
directly on London if Lambert invaded Scot- 
land bv wi^ of Carlisle (S Dec.) On 24 Dec. 
he broxe on the negotiations with Lambert, 
and on 2 Jan. 1660 crossed the Tweed into 
England. forces amounted to about five 

thousand foot and two thousand horse. Lam- 
bert’s army broke up as Monck’s advanced. 
Monck marched slowly towards London, dis- 
banding or purging the rebellious regiments 
of Lambert’s army on his way. An opTOrtune 
riot among some of the soldiers in ixmdon 
supplied him with a plausible reason for re- 
quiring that Fleetwo^’s forces should leave 
London to make room for the troops which 
he brought with him. He felt stroDjg enough 
to send part of his forces back to Bootland, 
and entered London on 8 Feb. with four 
thousand foot and eighteen hundred horse. 

Throughout this journey Monck was be- 
sieged by addresses from all parts of Eng- 
land, asking for the readmission of the ex- 
cluded members of parliament The city, 
with which he had long been in correspond- 
ence, sent messei^n to demand a full and 
free parliament ( Old Parliamentary History, 
xxii. 46). Parliament itself had sent two 
commissioners to congratulate Mondi, and to 
watch his movements. He frequently left 
toem the task of answering the petitioneis, 
his own return* consisting in a nod. a frown, 
or the rubbing^of his forehead if the speech 
were long' P- 766). In a letter 

answering the petition of the gentlemen of 
Devonshire, he urged snhmiaskm to the eiist- 
ing parliamiMit, m argued that the read- 
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miBsion of ihe excluded memberB or the re- 
fitoration of monarchy would be contrary to 
the intereBta of the nation. But to the de- 
mands of some of his ofEcers that he should 
solemnly engage his army to be ' obedient 
to the parliament in all things, except the 
Inringing of Charles Stuart/ he answered that 
they must not seem to dictate to parliament, 
or they would fall into the same error as 
the English army {ib, p. 764 ; Ebnkbtt, p. 
82 ). And though publicly discountenancing 
the demands a£ the city he gave private 
encoui^ement to its leaders through his 
chaplain Gumble (Gxtmblb, pp. 209 - 20 ; 
Ckumdon State Papers^ iii. 649 ^ The am- 
biguity of his utterances and the contra- 
diction between his words and his actions 
puzzled the shrewdest observers. Neither 
Hyde nor the royalist agents in England 
could guess whetner he meant to serve the 
ki^ or to maintain the Rump in power. 

Parliament had been profusely grateful to 
Monck for Lambert’s overthrow. On 2 Jan. 
they elected him one of the council of state, 
on the 12th they ordered a bill to be brought 
in to justify and approve all his actions, on 
the 16th they voted him 1,000/. a year, and on 
2 Feb. ^pointed him ranger of St. James’s 
Park. The commission as oommander-in- 
chief, granted him by the old council of state, 
had l^n confirmed on 26 Jan. Neverthe- 
less, the parliamentary leaders regarded him 
with sus^cion. 

Monck entered London on 8 Feb., and on 
6 Feb. was solemnly thanked by Speaker 
Lenthall on behalf of parliament. In reply 
he summarised his answers to the addresses 
he had received, and set forth the policy he 
desired parliament to follow. They were to 
reconcile the * sober gentry’ to the govern- 
ment and to protect the ^ sober interest,’ 
allowing neither cavaliers nor fanatics anv 
share of power. Two points in his speech 
were more alarming. He plainly hinted that 
he had pledmd himself that the parliament 
should be filled up. and its sittinn speedily 


he had forborne taking down the gates and 
portcullises in order not to exasperate the 
city, and bemd that tenderness might be 
vaei towards it. But the puliamentary 
leaders were too exalted by his obedience 
to listen to his remonstrances. * All is our 
own,’ said Heselrige, * he will be honest ; ’ or, 
according to another story, ^Now, George, we 
have thee, body and soul’ (Ludlow, ii. 826). 
They commanded him to execute his orders to 
the letter, and on the following day he com- 
pleted his task {Old Parliamentarv History ^ 
xxii. 93). The result of the two days’ work 
was to change the temper of Monck’s sol- 
diers, and rouse their indipiation against the 
parliament. No doubt Monck foresaw this 
result, and counted on it. When Price soon 
after asked him how he was engaged to un- 
dertake this detestable piece of service, h^ 
answered : * This was a trick you knew not 
of, and 1 assure you that I could not have 
done my business so soon without it, and 
possibly not at all ’ (Price, p. 763). He now 


drew up a letter to parliament peremptorily 
demanaing the issue of writs for a new par- 
liament within the next week, and the fiung 
of a date for the dissolution of the present 
assembly {Old Parliamentary History ^ xxii. 
98). The letter was presented to the house 


r was presen 
on the morning of 11 Feb., and on the after- 
noon of the same day Monck met the cor- 
poration in the Guildhall, told them what he 
^d done, and apologised for his late ungrate- 
ful duty. His declaration was received with 
general joy, and celebrated by bonfires, in 
which the Rump was burnt in effigy all over 
London. The parliament received Monck’s 
letter with feigned thanks, but showed its real 
distrust by vesting the control of the army 
in five commissioners, of whom Monck was 
one, while three were of their own faction 
(Ludlow, ii. 830). The council of state 
humbly pressed him to return to Whitehall, 
but Monck turned a deaf ear to their ai^ 
peals. ^ He was now bent on procumg the 
readmission of the members exj^ed in 1648, 
and with that object obtained a conference 
between the * secluded’ and the utting mem- 
bers. But the conference led to no result, 


should be filled up. and its eittmffs speedily 
determined. At the same time ne warned 
them against the proposed imposition of an 
oath abjuring the nouse of Stuart, and it was 


in the council of state, had refill to take guards to admit the sednded members to the 
the oath (Guxblb, p. 229). house (21 Feb.) Before th^ took their seats 

Immediately after Monck’s arrival the he ^edged them to settle the government 
quarrel between the parliament and the oity of the army, call a new parhament for 
came to a head, and flatter refused to pay 20 April, di^ve the preeent one within a 
taxes. On the morning of 9 Feb. Monck month, and apf^t a new council of state 
maidbed into the oity with orders to arrest to govern in the interval ( B a ctb , n 710; (M 
eleven leading mtiseiai, take awi^ the posts PsarlkmMimry Hisioryj xxiL 140). Tim 
and chains in the street and make the gates kept thmr wcid, elected a mw council with 
indefniBible. Having canned out the greater Mtmctk at the om of the list (SI Feb.), ap- 
part of his talk, he wrote to the house thst pointed him genersl-in-chief of ell the lend 
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forces in the three kingdoms (25 Feb.) and 
mint-commander of the navy (2 March). On 
16 March parliament was disBolyed|but not 
till it had annulled the enp.gement to be 
faithful to a commonwealth preyiously re- 
quired ^m all persons in office. 

•Hitheko Monck had lulled the suspicions 
of the republicans by public and private pro- 
testations of his fidelity to the republic. * As 
for a Commonwealth/ he wrote to Heselrige 
on 18 Feb., * believe me, Sir, for I speak it in 
the presence of God, it is the desire of my 
soul, and shall (the Lord assisting) be wit- 
nessed by the actions of my life, tnat these 
nations be so settled in a free state, without 
a king, single person, or House of Peers, that 
they may be governed by their representa- 
tives in parliament successively ’ (Clarendon 
State Papers^ iii. 678). In his speeches and 
manifestoes he was equally vehement (Ken- 
nett, p. 63; Baser, p. 711). Hitherto the 
repubhcans had hoped that 'Monck could 
not be such a devil to betray a trust so freely 
reposed in him’ (Litdlow, ii. 816). Now 
convinced that the restoration of the Stuarts 
was imminent, Heselrige and others offered 
the supreme power to Monck, and Bor- 
deaux, the French ambassador, assured him 
of the support of Mazarin, if he chose to ac- 
cept the offer (Baker, pp. 716, 717 ; Qinaor, 
Richard Cromwell, ii, 293). But Monck 
refused to listen to these suggestions, and or- 
dered Bordeaux not to intetiere in matters of 
government. 

More serious was the danger of a militoiy 
revolt. Monck had prepar^ to deal with It 
by removing Fleetwood^s troops from Lon- 
don, quartering the regiments in small sec- 
tions, and replacing inflexible republicans'bv 
colonels whom he could trust. On 16 March 
a meeting of officers demanded that he should 
send to the parliament to re-enact the en- 
gagement against a monarchy, but he told 
them 'that he brooght them not out of 
Scotland for his nor the parliament’s council; 
that for hb part he should obey the parlia- 
ment, and expected they should do the same’ 
(Clarendon State Papere, iii. 696 ; Baker, p. 
716). He then ordered them to their regi- 
ments and forbade them to aqgemble agam, 
and finally obtained from the whole army 
an engagement to submit to whatsoever the 
Lord should brihg Ibrth from the consulta- 
tions of the comiiiff parliament (9 April; 
Baker, p. 719). So effectual were these 
measures, that when Lambert escaped from 
the Tower, he was only johied 1^ seven or 
eifl^ trom of horse and a few eashiered 
offio^ and his recapture put an end to tlie 
insurrection <22 Apnl). 

Befocf this time Monde had entered into 


direct omnmunication with Charles II. The 
precise date at which he resolved to restore 
the king has been mudi disputed. Spealdng 
of Nicholas Monck’s visit to his brother in 
July 1669, Olarendonsays: 'Atthat time there 
is no question the general had not the least 
thought or purpose to contribute to the king’s 
restoration, the hope whereof he bdisved to 
be desperate ; and the disposition that did 
grow in him afterwards did arise from those 
accidents which fell out, and even obliged 
him to undertake that which proved so much 
to his profit and glory , . , 'It was the 
king’s great happiness that he never had it 
in his power to serve him till it fell to be in 
his power, and, indeed, till he had nothing else 
in his power to do’ (Rebellion, nvi, 100, 116). 
On the other hand. Price represents Monck 
as first conceiving the idea of a restoration in 
July 1669, and covertly avowing his inten- 
tion before he entered England (Price, ed. 
Maseres, pp. 721, 746). As eanv as No- 
vember lo69 Monck told Olarges that he in- 
tended to readmit the ' secluded members,’ 
and every politician knew that this meant 
the restoration of the monarchy (Baker, p. 
688). His conduct when he declaM against 
the army in October 1669, the foresight with 
whidb he provided for every possibuity, and 
the decision with which he acted, all render 
it difficult to suppose that he had no dear 
conception of his ultimate object. 

Much of Monck’s success was due to his 
judicious selection of his instruments. In 
dealing with the republicans he had made 
Qumble his mouthpiece, Sharpe was his 
agent with the pmbyterians, and Olarges 
with the officers. To negotiate with royalists 


with the officers, 
a new personage was r^uired, and for that 
purpose he had made choice of his relative 
William Morioe fq. v.], mie of the seduded 
members, whom ne summoned from Devon- 
shire and made governor of Plymouth (Ola- 
RENDON, Rebellion, xvi. 162 ; BAKE^p.712). 
Throimh Morice he arrang^ an interview 
with Sir John Grenville (19 March), and at 
last received from his hwds the letter the 
king had sent him in the previous summer. 
'My heart,’ he told Grenville, 'was ever 
feithful to the king, but 1 was never able to 
do him service tifi the present time.’ He 
rdused to give GbenvOle a letter fer the 
king, but nukde him oommit his instructions 
to memoij, and deq^atdied him at onoe to 
Bmssela. Monek’s leconmiendations were 
that the king should remove at ones to 
Breda, and thence ofier a geneiil nuedon 
and indemni^, guarantee sU sales m load 
slfected W the late anthorito, and jio- 
alee isUgious tolssation. In the Dee&xa- 
tionef Bteda(4April)the kag ptaetlcatty 
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adopted Monck^a Buggestions, but by Hyde’s 
adi^ce referred to 3ie ultimate decision of 
parliament the intezpretation and execution 
of his general promises. With the declara* 
tion, dharles sent Monck a commission as 
captain-general, authority to appoint a secre- 
tary of state, and letters for the ci^ the 
council of state, and the parliament 
pp. 783-91 ; CLaBENDON, xvi. 160-74). 
Monck silently laid them aside until the 
meeting of parliament. His negotiation 
with the king meant, as Charles told Gren- 
ville, * the king’s restoration without condi- 
tions.’ Monck’s apology for thus anticipating 
the action of parliament lay in the belief 
that he could not guarantee the peace of the 
nation during the time that a treaty would 
require (Bubnbi, Oion Time,!. 161, ed. 1838). 
Parliament met on 25 April, and the next 
day Monck was solemnly thanked by both 
houses. The king’s letters were presented 
on 1 May, and the restoration of the monarchy 
was voted the same day. 

On 26 May the king landed at Dover. 
Monck met him on the shore with expres- 
sions of humility and devotion. Charles 
* embraced and kissed him ’ (cf. Gumble, 
p. 888). Next day at Cante^ury Monck 
was knighted, invested with the order of 
the Garter and made master of the horse 
(pal. State Papert, Dom. 1669-60, p. 447). 
On 7 July he was raised to the peerage by 
the titles Baron Monck of Fotheridge, Beau- 
champ, and Teyes, Earl of Torrington, and 
Duke of Albemarle, granted a pension of 
700/. a year, and given the estate of New 
EaU in Essex. The selection of these titles 
was an implicit admission of the claims set 
torth in the pedigree which his panegyrists 
had lately published, representing him as 
descendea from Richard Deauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, and from Arthur Planta^net, a 
natural son of Edward IV (Complete Par- 
age, by G. E. 0., i. 68). But his paramount 
merit was that set forth in Sir Richard 
Fanshawe’s Latin preamble to his patent, 
whose rerital of his serrices doses with the 
words, *hiB 0 omnia, prudentia ae felicitate 
summa, victor eme perfeoit ’ (Pboz, 

Deaiderata Cwrioeay ii. 614). For the mo- 
ment the king's obligations made Monck’s 
influence enormous, hut he used it with 
moderation. He presented Charles with a 
list of about seventy persons recommended 
for offloe, hut greatly to the king’s relief 
explained that it was a mere fonnafity. Of 
his kinsmem Morioe became eecretary of 
state, Ni^las Monck bishop of Hereford, 
and Olarges was knighted aM made 00 m- 
misbary-general of the musters. He never 
wearied of advancing the intefests of Gm- 


ville and his family, and Ashley Cooper owed 
to Mondc’s special recommendation his im- 
mediate adimssion to the privy council 
(CLasENiKiE, Continuathny § 13 ; Cal. State 
Papere, Dom. 1664-6, p. 4^). 

Monck’s influence was naturally greatest in 
milita^ affiiirs. His position as captain- 
general was confirmed by a patent for life 
(8 Aug. 1660). While tne rest of the army 
was msbanded, his own regiment of foot 
was continued as the king’s guards, and a 
large part of his horse regiment was re- 
enlisted in the horse guards. Their necessity 
had been shown by Venner’s insurrection 
(7 Jan. 1661). 

In purely political questions Monck’s in- 
fluence was far less powerful. His views 
as to the details of the restoration settlement 
are contained in a paper sent to the king 
about 9 May 1660 (Listeb, Life of Claren- 
doriy iii. 600). He proposed that five persons 
only shoula be excepted from the Act of 
Oblivion ; that the sdes of church lands and 
crown lands by the late authorities should 
be confirmed as leases for a term of years ; 
and that those who had bought lands be- 
longing to private persons should have the 
usufruct of them until the purchase-money 
was repaid. The solution which the royal- 
ist zeal of the convention preferred was far 
more sweeping. Monck himself sat among 
the judges of the regicides, but cannot fairly 
be blamed. He was not, like some of his 
colleagues, partly responsible for the policy 
which prepared the way for the king’s execu- 
tion ; he had endeavoured to limit the number 
of victims, and he faithfully observed his 
personal pledges to Heselrige and others, 
whose lives he had promised to save (Hiet. 
MSS. Comm. 8th R^. p. 212). 

In ecclesiastical matters also the policy 
adopted was not that which he advocated. 
All the evidence tends to prove that Monck 
was at heart a moderate presbyterian, just 
as his wife was a violent one. * Moderate, 
not rigid, presbyterian jg^vemment, with a 
sufficient liberty for consciences truly tender,’ 
was his definition of the settlement he de- 
sired the * secluded members’ to establish. 
It was with jfreat difficulty that Price in- 
duced him to promise not to engage himself 
against bishops (Old Parlkmmdary History, 
zxi]. 142 ; Pbiob, p. 774 ; Wodbow, Churek 
Htftoiy, ed. 1828, L 6-19). The compro- 
mise Monck propoMd to tbe king was that 
an aosOTfibly of mvines should be called to 
settle, in conjunction with wliament, the 
future government of the imuioh. Aa an 
advocate of oommrehenaionhe was present at 
the Wofoester House oonlbrence /22 Oot. 
1660), and two years later intervenea in sup- 
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port of the attempt to suspend the enforce- 
ment of the Act of Uniformity ^LABEKDOK, 
Uonftnuation, §S 885-8; PEPT8,i>t^,8 Sept. 
1662). 

In the settlement of Scotland Monch’s 
advice naturally had considerable weight. 
Hq appeals, however, to have been opposed 
to the withdrawal of the English garrisons 
and to the destruction of the forts erected 
there during the English conquest (Wodrow, 
Church History^ ed. R. Bums, 1827, i. 44). 
But he had promised the Scots nobility before 
going into England that ^ he would l^friend 
them in all their just liberties,’ and tiiis was 
one of the points they had most at heart. To 
the Scottish clergy, with whose leaders he 
had been in communication through James 
Sharpe, he was pledged for the maintenance 
df Presbyterianism, and therefore opposed 
the immediate introduction of episcopacy 
(CLABBNUOir, CordinvatioTi, § 105). He had 
recommended Sharpe to Hyde and to the 
king as likely to prove usefiu in the settle- 
ment of church matters {Clarendon State 
Papers^ in. 741). Clarendon also attri- 
butes Glencaime’s employment to Monck’s 
recommendation {Contmuation^ $ 05). The 
part which Monck took in procuring Argyll’s 
condemnation has been much controverted. 
One of the charges against Argyll was his 
active support of the English government of 
Scotland against the Scottish royalists^ and 
when there was a difficulty about proving it 
Monck forwarded a selection from Argyll’s 
letters to himself and other English governors. 
This fact, asserted by Baillie and Burnet, but 
denied by later writers, is now conclusively 
proved (Bubbbt, i. 225 ; Baillie, ed. Laing, 
lii. 465 ; Hut MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 617 ; 
for the controversy, see Guizot, Monk , ed. 
Wortley, p. 298). Burnet terms this an 
act of ^ inexcusable baseness ; ’ on the other 
hand, the letters were not of the private 
nature which he asserts, but a part of the 
official correspondence of the English govern- 
ment in Scotland which had, aocormng to 
custom, remained in Monck’s possession {Jhon 
Time, i. 225). 

At the R^toration Monck had been ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, but was 
unwiUingmther to quit England or to resign 
his post. HisIriBhe8tate,acoordingtoClaren- 
don, amounted to 4,000/. a year, ^ which he 
thought he could best preserve in the supreme 
government, though he was willing to have 
It believed in the city and the army that he 
retained it only for the good of the adven- 
tmers, and that the soldim might be justly 
dealt with for their arrears ’ (Unvtmua/um, 
f 124). In the Act of Settlement provisos 
were inawted in favour of Monok’s rights^ 


and his influence was undoubtedly used 
on behalf of the English colony. At flrst 
the king appointed I^rd Roberts to act as 
Monck’s deputy, but os that arrangement 
proved unsatisfactory three lords Justices 
were appointed instead (December 16601. 
The death of one of these caused a new diffi- 
culty, which Monck solved by resigning his 
commission and begging the king to make 
Ormonde lord-lieutenant (November 1661: 
ib. %% 198, 284). 

Monck’s part in the foreign poli<^ pursued 
during the early years of the reign is obscure. 
Burnet, on the doubtful authority of Sir Ro- 
bert Southwell, attributes to him the sugges- 
tion of the Portuguese match. It is clear 
that Monck was a stroi^ supporter of the 
scheme, if not actually its originator (Own 
Time, i. 800; Ebknbtt, Begieter, p. 894; 
Oabtb, Ormonde, iv. 102). Burnet represents 
him as the chief adviser of the sale of 
Dunkirk, but, accordinff to the letters of 
d’Estrades, Olarendon tmd him that Monck 
was one of its chief opponents. Nevertheless, 
his position as lord-general naturally led to 
his appointment as one of the commissioners 
to arrange the details of the sale (Oum Time, i. 
812 ; Clarendon State Papere, iii. Appendix, 
p. zxv; Laesdowitb, Worke, 1782, i. 459). 
Public opinion regarded Monck as one of the 
instigators of the Dutch war. * Some,’ says 
Gunmle, Mid report him the chief councillor, 
but they are mistaken, for he scarce declared 
himself in it till the parliament had voted 
to adhere with their lives and fortunes’ (p. 
410). Foreign observers, however, shaM 
the popular view, and the Dutch ambassador 
reported to his masters a conversation in 
wmch Monck announced that at any cost 
England must have her proper share in the 
trade of the world (Pontalis, Jean de Witt, 
L 825; Ohbistib, I^e of Shafteebwry, i. 278). 
Throughout the war, whether Monck was at 
home or at sea, the burden of its manage- 
ment rested largely on his shoulders. When 
the Duke of York took command of the fleet 
he deputed his authority as lord high admixsl 
to Monck instead of entrusting it to com- 
missioners (22 March 1665 ; Memoire of Naval 
Affaire, 17^, p. 124). < It is a thing that 
do ohetf my &art,’ wrote Pepys; *iot the 
other would have vexed us with attend- 
ance, and never done the business’ (Diary, 
17 March 1665). All through the plague- 
yeer Monck remained in London, exeenti^ 
the duties of his office, maintaining order in 
the city, and, with the eeristanoe or William 
Otaven, earl of Qraven (1606-1697) [q. t. 1 
enperintendinff^tfae measures taken to eheex 
the plague. His examide and his pfeiones 
wenol the greatest value (OLABmKnr, Cen- 
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imuatum^ S5 662; Qumble, L\fe of Monk^ 
P* ^1®)* 

la November 1665 the king decided to 
employ Monck at sea. At first he hesitated 
to accept, on the ground that he was more 
necessary in London, 'as he thought he had 
done the king better service b^r staying in 
London than he could have done in any other 
place ’ (Clabbndon). Finally he consented, 
but begged that his acceptance might remain 
a secret for the present; * for if his we should 
come to know it, before he had by degrees 
prepared her for it, she would break out into 
sucn pMsions as would be very uneasy to 
him/ Her * cursed words ’ when she did learn 
it are recorded by Pepys (Diary, 9 Dec. 1666). 

With Rupert as his collearae in command 
Monck put to sea on 23 AprU 1666. Rupert 
with twenty ships was detached in May to 
prevent the junction of the French squadron 
with the Dutch. This resolution was taken, 
according to Sir William Oovent^, ‘ with 
the full consent and advice’ of Monck (ib, 
24 June 1666; Olabbndoe, Contintiation, 

$ 868). During Rupert’s absence the Dutch 
fleet appeared off the North Foreland (1 June), 
and though Monck had but fifty-four ships 
to their eighty he at once attadced. The 
English fleet had the weather gaum, but 
could not use their lower deck guns. Houck’s 
tactics have been highly praised by a modern 
critic, but when the day closed the English 
fleet, especially the white squadron, had lost 
heavily (ll^HAK, The I^ueruje of &a Power 
upon Hiitory, p. 121). The Swiftsure, which 
carried the flag of Vice-admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, had been taken, and Rear- 
admiral Sir John Harman’s ship, the Henir, 
completely disabled. The next day the 
battle was renewed, the Dutch, according 
to English accoimts, receiving a reinforce- 
ment of sixteen ships. By night the Eng- 
lish fleet, reduced to thirty-four ^ting 
ships, was in full retreat. On the third day 
the retreat continued. ’ My Lord-generals 
conduct,’ wrote Sir Thomas Glifibrd, ’ was 
here well seen to be very good, for he chose 
out sixteen of the greatest shm of these 
thhrty-four to be a bulwark to the rest, and 
to bxing up the rear in a breast, and so shov^ 
on the others in a line before him, and in 
this way we maintained an orderly and good 
retreat all Sunday’ (CaL State Pe^eere, Dom. 
1666-6^ p* u). At three in the aftmoon 
Prince Rupert’s squadron was sighted, but 
the junction of the two fleets was attended 
by the loss of the Royal Prince, Sir Georm 
Ayaous^s flagship, which struck on the Qai- 
hm Sands, aim was burnt by the Dutch. 
Ilonek^ own ship, the Royal Charles^ also 
grounded but was got off, and hit evident 


determination to blow her up rather than 
surrender greatly alarmed the gentlemen 
volunteers on boara (Guicble, p. 4 to ; Wbrk 9 
of Sheffield, Duke of Bwdemgham,^ ii. 6). On 
the fourth day the Englishfleet again attacked 
and was worsted, but the Dutch were in no 
condition to keep the seas, and both navies 
returned to their ports to refit. The lowest 
estimate of the English loss was eight hundred 
killed and fifteen hundred wounded. The 
Dutch claimed to have taken twenty-three 
men of war and lost but four. 

Monck’s conduct in engaging at once instead 
’ waiting for Rupert to Join him was severely 
criticised. It was said that his success in 
beating the Dutch in the earlier war had made 
him over-confident and foolhardy (Evelyn, 
Diary, 6 June ; Pbpts, Diary, 4 July). On 
the other hand Monck had good reason to 
believe that Rupert would have joined him 
before the fleet was shattered by two days’ 
hard fighting. He also complained bitterly 
of the conduct of his captains. * I assure 
you,’ he wrote to Coventry, ' I never fought 
with worse officers than now in my life, for 
not above twenty of them behaved like men’ 
(Pbpts, Correapondence, ed. Smith, i. 110). 
The sailors, however, never fought letter (cf. 
Tbhplb, Works, ed. 1764, L l£l). 

Monck and Rupert put to sea again on 
17 July, and on the 26th and 26th engaged 
the Dutch. The jealousy which existed 
between Tromp ana De Ruyter facilitated 
victory for the English. The Dutch lost two 
ships only, but three admirals and a great 
number of men, and were driven to take 
shelter in their ports (X^/e of Cornelius 
Tromp, pp. 874-89 ; Cdl, State Papers, Dom. 
1666-6, p. 679). A fortnight later (8, 9 Aug.) 
a detjmhed squadron of small ships from Uie 
English fleet landed one thousand men on 
the islands of Vlie and Schelling, and burnt 
160 Dutch merchantmen in hai^ur, whose 
cargoes were valued at a million sterling. 

Mondi was summoned from sea by the 
news of the great Are of London. He was 
back Iw 8 Sept., and his influence in the city 
was of the greatest use in restoring order 
(Pbpts, DiSry, 8 Sept.) He could not be 
mred to reaume his command of the fleet 
dnrmg 1666, and for 1667 the government, 
at its wits’ end for money, took the fatal 
reedution of laying up the great ships in 
harbour. The b^ter ships were to be sent 
out to pr^ on Dutch commerce, and the 
English coast was to be protected by fortifi- 
ea^ns at Sheerness, Pnrtsmoulh, and Har- 
wich. Sir William Ooventiy was credited 
with the aoggestion, bat the ooimeil ingsne- 
lal abaies tme Uaine of Ita adoption, aod 
popular romoar le p asae nte d Monck as un- 
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fluccessfdlly oppoBing it {Cal State Tapere^ 
Dom. 1667, |p. zxiy, zxyii; Pbfts, Binry^ 
14 June 166? J. When the Dutch fleet ap- 
peared in the Thames, he was, as usual, des- 
^tched to the point of danger (cf. Mabyell, 
iktet InetrucUone to a Painter^ 1. 610). By 
sinking ships and raising batteries he en- 
deavoured to protect the meu-of-war laid up 
at Chatham, and wrote hopefully that he had 
made them safe (Pbptb, Dtaiy, 12 June, 
20 Oct. 1667). But the neffligenoe with 
which his orders were executed rendered all 
his exertions fruitless, for on 12 June the 
Dutch broke the chain across the Medway, 
burnt eight great ships, and captured Mondrs 
old fla^ip, the Royal Charles. The narra- 
tive which Monck laid before the House of 
Commons proved that he did all a commander 
^ badly seconded could do, and the house 
thanked him for his eminent merit in the 
late war {Ommoni Joumale^ ix. 6, 11). 
* The blockhead Albemarle,’ comments Pepys, 
< hath strange luck to be loved, though he 
be the heaviest man in the world, but stout 
and honest to his country’ (Diary f 23 Oct. 
1667). 

This was Monck’s last public service. He 
had been appointed flrst lord of the treasury 
when it was put into commission (24 May 
1667) ; but he took littl^art-in the business 
of tne board. When Clarendon fell into 
disgrace, Monck at first tried to reconcile 
him with the king, but finally used his in^ 
fluence in parliament against him (Clabbb- 
DON, Cmtinuation, §5 1186, 1177). Towards 
the end of 1668 his increasing infirmities 
obliged him to retire permanently to New 
Hall. Ever since his recovery from a dan- 
gerous fever (August 1661) he had been 
uable to asthma, and to swellings which 
finally developed into dropsy. BEe was suf- 
fering from these complaints when he enter- 
tained Cosmo III of Tuscany (12 June 1669), 
grew rapidly worse in the following 
cember, and died on the momii^ of 3 Jan. 
1670. He died, wrote an eye-witness, * like 
a Roman general and soldier, standing almost 
up in his chair, his chamber like a tent open, 
and all his officers about him’ {Mon<Mton 
ed. Peacock, 1886, p. 94), 

HIb old friend, Beth Wa^ wno was with 
him in his last moments, nreached his funeral 
sermon C^e Ghristum’sVicto^ over Death,’ 
4to, 1670\ The nateful king took the 
charge of funeral ana monument ont of Ghria- 
topher Monck’s hands, and announced that 
he would bear the cost of both himself. 
Monek’s funeral was consequently long de- 
layed. ' It is almost three months,’ wrote 
Marvell on fil March, ' and he jet lias in the 
dark unburied, and no talk of fabi ’ ( Wbrke, 


ed. Grosart, ii. 817). The funeral, celebrated 
with great pomp, took j^aoe in Westminster 
Abbey on 1^0 (SAjmvoBi), TJke 

Order used at tAe^lemn Interment qfOeorye, 
puke of Albemarle, fol. 1670; MaoziBBON, 
i. 182). The monument Charles never erected, 
but one was at last put up in 1720, in pur- 
suance of the will of Omistopher, second 
duke of Albemarle. Monok’s em^, dressed 
in armour, was long one of the sights of the 
abbey, and the contributions of the curious 
were usually collected in his cap. The efiLgy 
is still preserved, but for a time was ^y 
shown to visitors by the dean’s order ; it can, 
however, now be seen, but is in a very 
decayed condition (Stjlnu9T, MemoriaU of 
Weetmineter, ed. 1868, pp. 238, 848; Dibt, 
Weetmonaeterium, i. 168). 

A portrait of Monck, by Walker, is in the 
possession of the Earl of wndwich, and one 
Dy Lely is in the Painted Hall at Qreenwidx ; 
a third, by an unknown punter, was No. 816 
in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866 ; 
and a fourth was painted by Dr. Logan, 
an engraving of which and two others are 
in the possession of James Falconer, esq. 
The Suwerland Collection in the Bodleian 
Library contains about twenty engraved por- 
traits. 

Monck’s appearance is thus described by 
Gumble : * He was of a very comely personage, 
his countenance very manly and majestic, uie 
whole fabric of his body very strong.’ A 
French traveller who saw him in 1668 u 
more explicit : * II est petit et gros ; mais il 
a la physionomie de I’esprit le mus solide, et 
de la conscience la plus tranquule du monde, 
et avec cela une froideur sans affectation, et 
sans orgueil, ni d6dain ; il a enfln tout I’air 
d’un homme fort moder6 et fort prudent’ 
{Voyagee de B, de Monconye, ed. 1696, II. 
u. 1671. An Italian, writing of six yws 
later, describes him as * of the middle sise, of a 
stout and square-built make, of a complexion 
partly sanguine and partly phlegmati^ as 
indeM is generally the case with the Eng- 
! lish ; his nuse is fiur, but somewhat wrinkled 
with age ; his hur is grey, and his features 
not particularly fine or noble’ (MAftALom, 
TraveU of the Urand Duke Como III, 1831, 
p. 4109). Of Monck’s habits Gumble ^ves s 
minute account (pp. 405-76). He was very 
temperate, and bmre his sickness * was never 
known to derire meat or drink till called to 
it, which was hut once a day, and seldom 
drank but at his mea|a’ But if oceasum 
aroae he could drink deep^ and when acme 
young lords forced him to taka part In a 
drinkuur bcut. he saw them ell mukr tibe 
tahfo,aad withdrew sober to the privy c oancil 
(JoasBun, A Frmeik Amheumdmr af lAs 
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Cbtir^qfCAar^Mir, 1892,p.06). Throuffh- 
out he retained much of the puritan in nia 
manners, was ' never heard to bwm an oath/ 
and never gambled till his physicians advised 
it as a distraction. In religion Monck was 
careful in all observances, at heart ^ inclined 
much to the rigidest points of predestination,’ 
and he sometimes inserted religious reflec- 
tions in his despatches. His courage, which 
was always conspicuous, was ^a setued habit 
of mind,’ and ^as great in suffering as in 
doing.’ But the virtue which his biographer 
praises as ' paramount in him and mistress of 
all the rest’ was his prudence, including under 
that term the practical dexterity with which 
he made use 01 all men and all means to bring 
about the Restoration. The penuries which 
it cost him to effect it never troubled his con- 
science. He regarded them as legitimate 
stratagems sanctifled by the end in view. His 
natural reserve had made dissimulation easy 
to him, and his character for honesty and 
simplicity made him readily believ^. 

Monck was an indefatigable official, rising 
early, sleeping little, and des^tching an enor- 
mous amount of business. He had ver 3 r little 
education, spelt badly, and expressed himself 
awkwardly, and often tautologically, but his 
letters are always clear and to the point. 
As a general he was remarkable for his care 
of his men, and for a knowle^e of military 
science rare among the sel^taught com- 
manders of the Common wealth. He occupies a 
place inWolpole’s * Ro^al and Noble AuuiorB’ 
by virtue of ^ Observations upon Military and 
PoUtical Affairs,’ written when he was a 
Planer in the Tower, and published by John 
Heath in 1671. 

Anne, duchess of Albemarle, bom 26 March 
1619(iS/oane MS, 1708, f. 117), was the daugh- 
ter of John Clarges, a farrier in the Savoy, 
by his wife, Anne leaver. She married, on 
28 Feb. 1682-3, Thomas Radford, also a 
farrier, and afterwards a servant to Prince 
Charles, * firom whom she was separated in 
1640, but of whose death before her second 
marriage no evidence appears to have been 
obtain^.’ Her remarriage to Monck took 

g ice on 23 Jan. 1662-S at St. George’s, 
uthwark (Chbbtbr, Westmmiter Abbey 
Re^ieUref p. 171). Aubrey asserts that she 
was Months seamstress when he was pri- 
soner in the Tower, and hints that she was 
also his mistress. A letter written in Sep- 
tember 1668. mentioning the marriage, de- 
scribes her onaiaoter in the harshest terms, 
these scandalous stories contain inaccu- 
racies whi^ destroy their credit (Lettere 
from the Bcdkmn, iL 468; TsxrBLOB,L470). 
By her Monck h^ two sons: flrst, Chris- 
to^er, born in 1668, second duke of Alb^! 


marie [q. v.]; secondly, George, who died 
an infiEuit, and was buried in the chapel at 
Dalkeith House (Sexitneb, p. 70). 

In 1669 all Mrs. Monck’s influence with 
her husband was exercised on behalf of the 
restoration of the monarchy. Price dwells 
on the freedom she was wont to use in her 
evening conversations with the general after 
his da^B work was over. At night too he was 
sometimes ’ quickened with a curtain lecture 
of damnation — a text that his lady often 
preached upon to him ’ (PmoE, ed. Maseres, 
pp. 712, 716). This zeal gained her the praise 
of Hyde’s correspondents, who speak of her 
as ' an extreme good woman,’ and * a happy 
instrument in this glorious {Clarendon 
State PaperSf iii. 7§9, 741, 749). After the 
Restoration her defects became more obvious, 
and Clarendon terms her * a woman of the low- 
est extraction, the least wit, and less beauty; ’ 

< nihil muliebre praster corpus gerens’ (Ite^ 
belltonf xvi. 98). To Pepys she seemea * a 
plain, homely dowdy,’ ana he complains that 
when he dined at the duke’s he found him 
with * dirty dishes, and a nasty wife at table 
and bad meat ’ {Dtaryf 4 April 1667). Her 
worst fault, however, was avarice, and she 
was commonly accused of selling offices in 
her husband’s department, and of even worse 
methods of extortion {ib, 22 June 1660; 
16 May 166^. She died on 29 Jan. 1670, 
aged nearly 61, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on 28 Feb. (Chester, p. 171). 

[Of separately published lives of Monck the 
most important is The Life of General Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle, with Remarks upon his 
Actions, by Thomas Gamble, D J)., 8vo, 1671. 
Gamble was Monck’s chaplain daring 1659 and 
part of 1660, and derived much of his informa- 
tion from Monck and his officers. The Life by 
Thomas Skinner is for the most part a mere 
compilation, though Skinner was promised the 
use of original papers by Lord Bath and the 
second Di&e of Albemarle (Notee and Queriee, 
let ser. i. 877, 8th ser. iv. 421 ). It was pub- 
lished in 1728 by William Webster, curate of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-W est, London, who added a pre- 
face containing some original documents. Of 
modem lives the most important is that by 
Guimt, originally published in 1887. Of this 
t^ere are two translations, the first, published in 
1888, with valuable annotations by J. Stuart 
Wortley, the second, published in 1851, by A. B. 
Sooble, from Guizot’s revised edition of his work 
(1850), with an appendix of diplomatic cone- 
spondmee. A lif^ by Julian Oorbett, 1889, is 
indudsd in the series of EngiidL Men of Actimi. 
lives of Monck are also in Winstanl6y*sWortliies, 
1884; Biographia Britannka, v. 8184; Osmp- 
beU’s British Adinifals, 1744; Prince's Worthies 
of Devon, 1701 . ApedigreeisgtvenintheViaita- 
tkMMOfDevoa,ed.byC)0lby. ui 1880 a pamphlet 
was printed, entitlea The Pedigree ana Descent 
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of his Ezcellen^, General Geo^e Monk, setting 
forth how ha is descended from King Edward 111, 
^ a Branch and Slip of the White Rose, the 
House of York ; and likewise his Extraction from 
Richard, King of the Romans. 

For partic\^ portions of Monck’s career the 
followi^fpre the chief anthorities: 1. For his 
serride in 'Ireland: Carte’s Life of Ormonde; 
Carte’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library; Gilbert’s 
Aphorismical DiscoTery of Treasonable Faction. 
2. For his services at sea: Granville Penn’s Me- 
morials of Sir William Penn, 1883 ; J. B. Deane’s 
Life of Richard Deane ; The Life of Cornelins 
Van Tromp, translated 1697 : the parliamentary 
newspapers for 1653, and the Calendar of Do- 
mestic State Pliers. 3. For his government of 
Scotland: The Tnnrloe State Papers, 1742 ; MSS. 
of SirWilliamClarke atWorcester College, Oxford 
(published by Camden Soc.) ; Mackinnon’s Hist, 
o^the Coldstream Guards, 1833 ; Masson’s Life 
of Milton, Tol. y. 4. For the Restoration : The 
Mystery and Method of his Majesty’s happy 
Restoration, by John Price, one of Monk’s chap- 
lains, 8vo, 1680 ; reprinted by Maseres in Select 
Tracts relating to the Civil Wars in England, 
1816 ; The Continuation of Sir Richard Baker’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, by Edward 
Phillips, printed in the edition of 1661 and sub- 
sequent editions, in what relates to Monck is based 
on the papers of his brother-in-law. Sir Thomas 
Clarges ; the papers of Moock’s secretary. Sir 
William Clarke, throw much light on the history 
of this part of Monck’s life (published by Camden 
Soc. from MSS. at Worcester College, Oxford, 
or in the possession of F. Leyborne Popharo, 
esq., of Littlecote) ; Ludlow’s Memoirs, 1 698 : the 
Clarendon State Papers, vol. iii. ; Guizot’s Hist, 
of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration of 
Charles 11, translated by A. R. Scoble, 1856. 
Letters and declarations by Monck during this 
period, reprinted from contemporary pamphlets, 
are to be found in the Old Parliamentary History. 
Shortly after the Restoration A Collection of 
Letters and Declarations, &c., sent by General 
Monk, 4to, 1660, was publish^, which was re- 
printed in 1714 in Svo. This was meant to 
expose his per6dy, and his protestations in favour 
of a republic were all printed in italics. It con- 
tained a letter to the king on 30 Dec. 1669, 
which is a forgery. 6. For the post-Restoration 
period of Monck’s life: Burnet’s Hist, of his 
own Time ; the Continuation of Clarendon’s Life, 
and the Diary of Samuel Pepys. A Vindication 
of General Monck from some Calumnies of Dr. 
Burnet and some Mistakes of Dr. Eohard, in re- 
lation to the sale of Dunkirk and the Portuguese 
match, was published by George Qmnyille. It 
called forthaneiiewer,towhieh Granville relied 
in A Letter to the Authorof ReBeetions Historic 
eal and Political, occasioned by a Treatise in Via- 
^cation of Genezal Monk. Both are reprinted in 
the Genuine Works of Lord Laoedowne^ 3 vole. 
1786, On MoDck*8 death the uniTenity of Ox- 
ford published a eoUeetion of I^Un verses, 
Epioedia Univarritatie Oxoniensia in Obitnm 
TOL. xm. 


.G^rgii dueis Albemarlim, fol., 1670 ; and Cam- 
bric^ added Muaamm Cantabrigiensium Thre* 
nodia, 1670, 4to. Payne Fisher wrote an Elogium 
Sepulchiale, and Thomas Flatman a Pindsnque 
Ode. Robert Wild, Iter Boreale, 1660, 4to, 
celebrates Monck’s march from Scotland, and 
Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, 1667# hia four days’ 
■earflght.] 0. H. F. 

MONCK, MARY (d, 1716), poetess^ was 
the second daughter of Robert MoleswoHrth, 
first viscount Molesworth [q. v.], by Lethiflb 
third daughter of Richard, lord Ooloonayt 
and sister of Richard, earl of Bellamont. 
She became the first wife of George Monck of 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dub](n,and died at Bath 
in 1716. 

By her own application alie acquired a 
knowledge of the Latin, Italian, and Spanieh 
languages, and read much Bnglish literature. 
Some poems by her appeared ahortly after 
her death under the title of ^ Marinda. Poems 
and Translations upon several occasions,’ 
London, 1716, Svo. A long and fulsome de- 
dication to Carolina, princess of Wales, was 
prefixed by her father, Lord Molesworth. 
On her deathbed she wrote some very afiect- 
ing verses to her husband, which are not in- 
cluded in her works, but which were printed 
in Barber’s collection of 'Poems by Eminent 
Ladies ’ (London, 1766, 12mo), ii. 195. 

[Ballard’s Memoirs of Ladies, 1775, p. 288 ; 
Gibber’s Lives of the Poets, iii. 201 ; Hist. Beg. 
1726, Ohronology, p. 81 ; Jacob’s Lives of the 
Poets, 1720, ii. 106 ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland 
(Arcbdall), iii. 138, 140 n, ; Ware’s Writers of 
Ireland (Harris), p. 287.] T. 0. 

MONOK or MONK, NICHOLAS 
Q610-1661), provost of Eton and bishop of 
Hereford, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Monck, xnt., of Potheridge, Devonshire, and 
younger brother to George [qL v.l the famous 
genem. He was bom at Potneridge in 1610, 
and in 1629 matriculated at Wadham College, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. 8 March 1680-1, 
and M. A. 80 Oct. 1683. Instead of entering 
the army like ^ brothers, he took holy mrders. 
The smaU livinj^ of Plymtree in Devonshire, 
whidi he obtained a&r 1646 through his 
marriage in 1642 with the daughter of the 
then rector, whose family had the presenta- 
tion, was confirmed to him by General Monck’s 
inflnence with Cromwell; but his sympathies 
certainly leaned to the royalist side, and he 
was in 1668 presented his kinsman. Sir 
John GhenviUe fq- to the vslnable living 
of KQhampton, Oamwall, worth about 260/. a 
year. Aim Oromwell’a death Grenville sent 
'the honest clergyman* up to London, where 
he received thromrii George Monolifa brother- 
in-law, ’Thomaa Clarg8e[q.T.]^instriiotioiM to 
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go to Sootlaad and aseertain hia brother’s m- 
tealioiiB. Nieholaa therefore sailed for Edin- 
bmgh (August 1660) on the ostensible errand 
of arranging a marriage for one of his daugh- 
ters. He round the general engaged with a 
eouncil of officers, but ^nfided his mission 
to the general’s chaplain, John Price, who 
was in the confidence of the royalist party. 
From Price Monck received every encourage- 
ment. The next day the brothm met, and 
various accounts are given of their interview, 
but aU agree that the general refused to com- 
mit himself as to his future conduct (cf. Ebn- 
NETT, iii. 216-16, and art. Monox, Gboboe\ 
After the Restoration Nicholas was made 
provost of Eton on the recommendation of 
Grenville. There was no pretence of elec- 
tion on the pfurt of the fellows, who, much 
incensed by Dharles’s arbitrary proceeding, 
refused to make an entry of the appointment 
in the college register. A copy of the royal 
letter, dated 7 July 1660, nominating Monck 
is extant in the Eton Library. Most of the 
puritan fellows resigned or were ejected, and 
new regpilations were drawn up bv the new 
rovost and fellows, the formers stipend 
eing fixed at 600/. a year, besides < wood, 
capons, 20 dozen of candles, and 20 loads of 
hay.’ On 1 Aug. 1660 Nicholas was created 
D.I). at Oxford per litt reg^t and on 1 Dec. 
he was appointed bishop of Hereford, a see 
which had been vacant fourteen years. He 
was to hold his provostship in addition for 
two years. Consecrated on 6 Jan. 1660-1 in 
Westminster Abbejr by the Archbishop of 
York, he lived to enjoy his new dignity only 
for eleven months. He died on 17 Dec. 1661, 
aged 61, at his lodgings in Old Palace Yard, 
and was buried on the 20th in Westminster 
Abbey, his brother George attending the 
funeral as chief mourner. 

By his wife Susannah, daughter of Thomas 
Payne, rector of Plymtree, Devon^ire, and 
widow of Christopher Trosse, whom he mar- 
ried in 1642, Niwolas had two dau^ters, 
Mary, married to Arthur Fairwell of West- 
minster, and Eliiabe^ married to Curwen 
Rawlin^ of Carke HaU, Cartmell, Lanca- 
shire. A son Nicholas died young. On the 
daughter Elisabeth’s monument, put up by 
her son Christopher Rawlinson at St. Marys 
Ohur^ Cartmell, Nicholas is described as 
' a great assistant in the Restoration to his 
brother.’ In 1723 Christopher Rawlinson 
erected a pyramidioal monument of black and 
white marble to the biahop in St. Edmund’s 
l^hapel, Westminster Abbey, Upon it is an 
daborate Latin inser^on. 

A portrait of Monck in the j^t of the 
Rawlmson family of Oarke Hsll,Lancaduze, 
la mentioDed 1^ Bromley. 


[Wood’s Atheoa Oxon. iv. 816 ; Wood’s Fasti, 
L 464, 469, ii.-286 ; Walksi^s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, iL 806; Clarendon’s History, Clar. 
Press edit, 1826, vii. 888 ; Price’s Mystery and 
Method his Majesty’s Happy Restoration, 
London, 1680, p. 6 &c. ; Maxwell Lyte’s Hist of 
Eton College, p. 240; Chester’s Register of 
Westminster Abbey, p. 166; information sup- 
plied by Mra Frances Troup, Rockbeare House, 
near Exeter, Devonshire.] E. T. 8. 

MONCKTON, MARY, afterwards Coun- 
tess OF CoEE AND Orbebt (1746-1840), 
bom on 21 May 1746, was tne youi^est 
child and only surviving daughter of John 
Monckton, first viscount &lway(l 696-1751), 
by his second wife, Jane, fourth daimhter 
of Henry Warner Westenra, esq., of Kath- 
leagh. Queen’s County, Ireland. From an 
early age she interested herself in literatifre 
and learning, and as a young woman be- 
came known as a ^ blue-stocking.’ During the 
whole of her long life she was renowned for 
her vivacity, sparkling wit, and great con- 
versational powers, n^ile young she made 
her mother’s house in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, the rendezvous of persons of 
genius and talent. Dr. Johnson was often her 
guest, and Boswell describes her in 1781 as 

* the lively Miss Monckton who used to have 
the finest bit of blue* at her house. ' Her vi- 
vacity,’ he goes on, * enchanted the sage, and 
they used to talk together with all imaginable 
ease.’ On one occasion when Johnson denied 
that Sterne’s writings were pathetic. Miss 
Monckton declaredthattheycertkiinlyaffected 
her. < That is,’ said Johnson, * because, dearest, 
you’re a dunce.’ When the reminded him 
of this some time afterwards, Johnson said, 

* Madam, if I had thought so I certainly 
should not have said it’ (Boswell, ed. 
Hill, iv. 108, passim). After Johnson became 
too ill to gointo society Miss Monckton visited 
him at hiB house. Hannah More, writing to 
her siater in A^ 1784, says: * Did I tell you 
I went to eee Dr. Johnron f Miss Monckton 
carried me, and we paid him a very long 
visit.’ Frances Burney describes Miss Monck- 
ton in 1782 as * one of those who stand fore- 
most in collecting all extraordinary or curious 
people to her London conversaiiones, which 
tike those of Mrs. Ye&ej mix the rank and 
the literature, and ezdude all besides. . . . 
She is between thirty and forty, very shmrt, 
very fot, but handsome, splendi^y end fon- 
testioi^y dressed, rouged not unbecomingly, 
yet evidmily and palp^y deeirous of gain- 
ing nolm and admiration. She has an ea^ 
levity in bar air, manner, vcioa, and di^ 
course.’ According to lOssHumi^ftliegnests 
at Misa Monektan*s parties weie not an- 
nonBoed,andthebostassr8eeifedthefn seated. 
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They were never allowed to ait in a circle, 
since such an arrangement impeded conversa- 
tion, which was as a rule the wy amusement 
(Diary of Mme, ^Arhla^ ii. 179, passim). 
Miss Monckton, like Mrs. '^izabeth Montagu 
[li. V.], deprecated card-playing at private 
parties. Among her guests when Miss Bur- 
ney knew her were, Divides Johnson, Bnrke, 
Reynolds, Sheridan ^then only regarded as 
the beautiful Miss Linley’s ^ drag of a hus- 
band’), Horace Walpole, Mrs. Thrale, and 
Mrs. Siddon8,who was MissMondtton’s inti- 
mate friend. 

In June 1786 Miss Monckton married 
Edmund Boyle, seventh earl of Cork and 
Orrery, who died in 1798. She was his 
second wife. There were no children of the 


marriage. 

* As Lady Cork her passion for entertaining 
persons of note increased. Lady Oharleville, 
writing to Mrs. Opie in 1809, says : ^ Lady 
Cork’s activitv in pursuit of amusement is a 
pleasant proof of vivacity and spirit surviving 
youth* (Briohtwell, Memorials of Mrs. 
Opie, p. 189). In her journal for 1811 Miss 
Mary Berry [q. v.1 describes one party as 
< curious,’ and another as ^ a neat assembly. 
The prince was there and all tne world.’ Mrs. 
Opie, whose friendship with Lady Cork was of i 
long standing, mentions a reception at Lady | 
Co»8 at which she was present in 1814, 
when General Bliicher was expected, but I 
did not come (ib. p. 101). Mrs. ^ie gives I 
also an amusing account of Lady Cork’s pa- | 
tronage of James Hogg [q. v.], the Ettrick 
shepherd {ib. pp. 349-6^. %e advance of age 
did not diminish Lady Cork’s love of society. 
0. R. Leslie, writLog in 1884, says : ^ Lady 
Cork is very old, infirm, and diminutive . . . 
her features are delicate and her skin fair, 
and notwithstandi^ her great age she is 
very animated. . . . Ae old lady, 'mo was a 
lion hunter in her youth, is as much one 
now as ever’ {Autolbwgraphy, i. 186, 248). 
To her dinners and receptions in her lart 
years came, among others, the prince imnt. 
Canning, Oastlereagh, Lord Byron, SirW^tw 
Scott, ^leridan, uord John Russell, Sir 
Robert Peel, Theodore Hoo^ Samuel Rogers, 
and Sydii^ Smith. Her bias was whig, but 
alnlity and disttnotion insured a weleome to 
members of all parties. 

Of her many peculiarities and eccentrici- 
ties in her bla age numeiouB anecdotea are 
told. It is said mat die suffered tnm klep- 
tomania, and that when she dined out her 
host wow leave a pewter forii or spoon hi 
the hall for her to cany off in her mnff. On 
one oeoaaionwhen leaving abteakfest par^, 
she oooUytook afriend’scarriagewitiicratpep- 
missioD, and kept it ovt the whole aftenoon. 


On meetingtheowner Lady Cork merely com- 
plained that the high stm of the carriage did 
not suit her short legs. Her memory was ex- 
traordina^. One evening, when past eighty, 
she recited, at a friend’s house, half a book ot 
Pope’s * Iliad’ while waiting for her carriage. 
Until a few days before her death she rose at 
six in the moming,and dined out whenshe had 
not company at home. When out of London 
she ^nt much time at Fineshade Abbey, 
Northamptonshire, with her brother. Colonel 
the Hon. John Monckton. She died in Lon- 
don at her house in New Burlington Street 
on 80 May 1840, at the age of ninety-four, 
and was buried at Brow<^, Staffordshire. 
In the church is a tablet to her memory. 

Lord Beaconsfield knew Lady Cork well, 
and is said to have described her accurately 
sa * Lady Bellair ’ in < Henrfetta Temple,’ and 
it is thought that Dickens drew on her for 
some of die features of ’Mrs. Leo Hunter’ 
in ‘ Pickwick.’ 

In 1779 Miss Monckton sat to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (Lbslib, Lfs qfBeynolds, ii. 278). 
The portrait, a full-length seated, is in the 
possession of Mr. Edward P. Mondcton of 
Fineshade Abbey, Northamptonshire. It is a 
very fine picture, and was engraved in meszo- 
tint by John Jacob6 in 1779. A painting 
by H. P. Briggs, R A., a three-quarter length, 
seated, is in the possession of Viscount Galway 
of Serlby Hall,Nottingham8hire. Miss Anna 
Maria Monckton of ^merford, a niece of 
Lady Cork, made a sketch of her which still 
exists, and there is written beneath it. 

Look at me. 

I’m 98^ 

And all my faculties 1 keep ; 

Eat, driolc, and laugh, and soundly sleep. 

[A Genealogical Hist, of the Family of Monck- 
ton by Dayid Henry Monckton, M.1)., pp. 185, 
186, 189-47 ; Annual Register, 1840, p. 166 ; 
Bentley’s Miscellany, ziz. 298 ; infonnation sup- 
plied Mr. Edward P. Monckton.] E. L. 


MONCKTON, Sib PHILIP (1620? 
167^, royalist, was son of Sir Francis Monck- 
ton, kniAt, by Margaret, daimhter of Thomas 
Sai^ wNorthgate Head, Wakefield. Both 
his Ikther, who was knigntad hv Cfearles I 
on 25 June 1642, and ms grandfather, Sir 
Philip Monckton of Cavil fiul,nair Howden 
in Yorkshire, adopted the cause of Charles I, 
and were fined by the parliament as delin- 
qmts (Calendar ef Cempemndare, p. 107^. 
Philip Monckton the younger was cavtam 
of Sir Thomas Metham’s regiment of foot 
when the king attacked Hull in Joly 1042, 
distifiguisheflmniaelf at the kettle of Ather 
ton Moor, and in NewosstM oampi^ 
against the Soots in tbs spring of 1644b He 
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had a hocae killed under him at Marston 
Moor, and three at Naseby, and was wounded 
at the battle of Rowton Heath. He was 
knighted at Newcastle, probably in 1644 
{Jdmckton Papers^ pp. 1-21). In the second 
civil war Monckton nad (in the absence of 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale) the chief com- 
mand of the Yorkshiro cavaliers, which he 
shared with Major-general Gilbert Byron 
and Colonel Robert Portinfi^n. He was de- 
feated by Colonel Edward Rossiter at Wil- 
loughby Field, on the borders of Notting- 
hamshue (6 Julv 1648), and taken prisoner 
{ib. np. 22, 44 ; Zaohabt Gbet, Kvaminatum 
of ffeaVs Hist of the Puritans, iii. 24; 
Rttshwobth, vii. 1183). After five months’ 
imprisonment in Lincoln Castle he was given 
a pass for the continent by Lord Fairfax 
(December 1648), and was allowed by par- 
uament to compound for his estate on pay- 
ment of 220/. 1^. 6d. He returned to England 
about 1660, engaged in plots for Charles II, 
and in 1665 was for some months imprisoned 
in Lambeth House (Cal Clarendon Papers, 
ii. 400, 440 ; Cal State Papers, Dom. 1655, 
p. 216; Monckton Papers, pp. 86, 100). 
Again, in August 1669, he concerted the sur- 
prise of York, and in January 1660, when 
the gates of York were opened to Lord Fair- 
fax, Monckton claims that he was mainly 
instrumental in procuring the submission of 
the garrison pp. 24-42 ; Kebnbtt, i2e- 
f^ister, p. 6). He greatly exaggerated his own 
services, and asserted in 1678 that he was 
* more instrumental in his majesty’s restora- 
tion than any man alive.’ In a ^tition 
which he presented to Charles in 1667, he 
reminded the king of a promise made in 1658, | 
that if it pleased God to restore him, Monck- 
ton should share with him (Monckton Papers, 
pp. 86, 102). All he received, however, was 
the post of controller of the excise and cus- 
toms at Dunkirk (August 1661 ; Cal, State I 
Papers, Dom. 1661-2, p. 78). On 8 Dec. 1678 
be was granted the profits of the seigniory of 
Howde^ire bdonging to the bishopric of 
Durham (Monckton Pc^s, p. 106). The 
meaffreness of these reward he attributed 
to the malign influence of Clarendon, who 
’said he was mad and not fit for any enmloy- 
ment.’^ Consequently he accused Clmndon of 
duplicity, and of favouring the king’s enemies, 
ana complained that he disregaraed a dmi- 
gerous nonconibrmist plot which Monokton’s 
exertions had discovered (Lxsxbb, of 
Clarendon, iii. 682). He sIm threatened to 
accuse Lora Belasyse of betraying the king’s 
adherents to GiomweU unless Bmasysa [ms 
B iLasTSB. Jomr, Babov Bilssib^ 1614- 
1689] dia something Ibr him ([Afenckton 
Papon, p. 100)» It is not surprising that in 


July 1676 Monckton was committed to the 
Tower ’for writing into the country scan- 
dalous letters to dmame the government and 
privy councillors ’ (Hist, MSS, Comm, 12th 
Rep. pt. vii. p. 128). Monckton was sheriff 
of x orkshire in 1676, and was returned to par- 
liament for Scarborough in November 1670. 
He also held various military appointments. 
On 16 July 1660 Monck commissioned him as 
captain in the foot regiment of Lord Belasyse; 
on 2 July 1666 he received a commission as 
lieutenant of Sir George Savile’s troop of 
horse, and on 26 March 1668 he was given a 
company in Colonel John Russell’s regiment 
of gWds. His will, dated 7 Feb. 1678, was 
proved at York on 12 April 1679. 

Monckton married Anne, daughter of Robert 
Eyre of High Low, Derbyshire. His grand- 
son, John Monckton, was in 1727 created 
Viscount Galway in the peera^ of Ireland. 
A portrait of Sir Philip and ouier relics are 
in the possession of the present Viscount 
Galway. The portrait was No. 770 in the 
Exhibition of National Portraits of 1866. 

[The main authority for Monckton’s life is 
his own memoir, prints, with letters and other 
documents, from the originals in the possession of 
Lord Galway, by Mr. inward Peacock, for the 
PhilobibloD Society in 1 884. Part of this memoir 
is printed in the Annual Register, 1805, p. 883, 
and some extracts are in Eennett's Register, 1728, 
p. 6, and in Lister’s Life of Clarendon, 1837, 
lii. 532-6 ; see Lansdowne MS. 988, f. 320. The 
defeat at Willoughby Field is the subject of a 
pamphlet, * An important and true Relation of 
the great Victory obtained ... by the conjoined 
Forces of Lincoln, Nefttingham, &c., under the 
Command of Colonel Edwa^ Rossiter,’ 4to, 1648, 
reprinted in the Monckton Papers, App., and in 
the Life of Col. Hutchinson, ed. 1885, ii. 380.1 

C. H. F. 

MONCKTON, ROBERT (1726-1782), 
lieutenant-general, bom on 24 June 1726, 
was second son of John Monckton of Cavil 
and Hodr^d in Yorkshire, who was created 
Viscount Galway in 1727. Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Manners, second duke of 
Rutian^ was his mother. Monckton received 
a oommission in the 8rd (Earl of Dunmore’s) 
regiment of guards in 1741, and on 17 May 
1742 sailed with that regiment for Flanders 
to oo-operate with the Dutch in the cause of 
Mariaweresa. He remained at Ghent until 
1748, when the army advanced into Germany. 
At Dettingen he is stated to have served on 
the king’s guard (note in manuscript order 
book at Fineshade Abbey, and Aixnr, Nona 
891 n.) On 27 June 1744 he received 
a canto’s commission m Gholmondeley’s 
(8^) zeg^t of Ibot (MO. VQ^ 

xviiL, in Record OlBos). Through the cam- 
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pai^ of 1746 in Flanders he served with the 
Dukeof Cumberland, was present atFontenoy 
(II May 1745), and on 19 May was appointed 
one of the aides-de-camp to Lord Dunmore, 
who had command of the foot. His regiment 
was recalled to aid in the suppression of the 
rebelHon in Scotland in 1745, out Monckton 
remained in Flanders some months longer, 
and it is doubtful whether he took part in the 
war in the north. On 16 Feb. 1747 he became 
a major in the S4th, and on 28 Feb. 1751 
lieutenant-colonel of the 47th, Lascelles’s 
regiment of foot {Ledger of Comm, 1742-8, 
Mil, Entry Book^ vol. xxii. f. 181,inlle- 
cord Office). 

In November 1761 Monckton was elected 
M.P. for Pontefract on the death of his father. 
In 1752 he was sent to Nova Scotia, and was 
nominated a member of the council at Hali- 
fax on 28 Aug. 1758 {Undervmd Papers; 
Minutes of Council in Record Office, p. 44). 
Soon afterwards he, with two hundrea men, 
quelled an insurrection of the Herman settlers 
in the province at Lunenberg, and on 21 Aug. 
1754 he was ^pointed lieutenant-governor 
of Annapolis Royal, in the place of Charles 
Lawrence [q« v.j, who became lieutenant- 
governor of Nova Scotia (^Minutes of Council; 
manuscript at Serlby Hall ; Mil. Entry Booh, 
vol. xxiii.) 

Lawrence soon decided to attack the 
French, who occupied the isthmus connect- 
ing Nova Scotia with the mainland, and 
Monckton was sent to Shirley, the governor 
of Massachusetts, in order to raise two thou- 
sand auxiliaries. Meanwhile an attack on 
the French inNova Scotia was included in the 
plan of campaign for 1766, which Braddock 
arrived from England to carry out (cf. Pabk- 
M AN, Montcalm and Wolfe ; Banobopt, Mist , ; 
Wilson, Biary^ in Coll. Nova Scotia Hist. 
Soc. i. 119-40). On 22 May Monckton set 
sail from Boston with a force of about three 
hundred regular troops and fifteen hundred 
provincials. He reached Annapolis 25 May; 
on 1 June sailed up the Bay or Fundy, and, 
landing on the 2na, ^ned fire (14 J une) on 
the Imch fort of ^us5jour, which was 
garrisoned by 160 regulars and some three 
hundred Acadians. On the 10th the fort I 
capitulated (Pabxjcak, onA Woffe, | 

i. 249 ; Beatsok, Nav, and Mil, Memoirs, 
vol. ii. App. p. 7 ; Letters from Lawrence, 
Record Office ; Wilson, Journal), A small 
fort named Gaspereau,on the Baye Verte, sur- 
rendered on the 18th, and was renamed Fort 
Monckton. Beana6jonr was renamed Fort 
Onmberland. Another of the enemy’s forts 
at the month of the St. John’s River was at 
tl^ same time abandoned. Thns the whole 
of Nova Scotia was in the poss ession of the 


British, and Monckton was ordered by Law- 
rence to expel all French settlers from the 

f rovince (manuscri]^s at Fineshade Abbey), 
n December, whenXawrence was appointed 
governor, Monckton took his place as lieu- 
tenant-governor. Both were at Hdifiix during 
the greater part of 1766-7, and had no small 
trouble in protecting the outlying settlements 
from French and Indians. On 20 Dec. 1757 
Monckton was appointed fourth colonel-com- 
mandant of the doth royal American regi- 
ment. Monckton reluctantly remained at 
Hdifax in 1758, while Lawrence was staged 
with General Amherst in capturing Louis- 
bourg. In September Monckton , actingunder 
orders from Amherst, destroyed some rVench 
settlements up the St.John’s River, and early 
in 1759 he was summoned to New York to 
take command in the sotrili in the event of 
General Forbes’s death, lorbes died on 
11 March, but Pitt had in the meantime 
appointed Monckton second in command of 
the famous expedition under General Wolfe 
destined for Quebec. On 4 June Wolfe sailed 
from Louisbourg, and the 25th all the 
tranroorts had surmounted the difficulties of 
the St. Lawrence, and disembarked off the 
Isle of Orleans. 

On 29 June Monckton was sent with four 
battalions to drive the enemy from Point 
Levi on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, 
and immediately opposite Quebec, and by 
1 July he had erected batteries, whiw played 
with terrible effect on the lower part of the 
town of Quebec (Wbioht, Woffe, p. 627 ;. 
The French made futile attempts to dislodge 
Monckton (Pabkman, ii. 215). On 81 July 
Wolfe made an unsuccessful attack on the 
French who were established between Que- 
bec and the River Montmorenci. Monckton’s 
boato grounded on a ledge, and thirteen com- 

E anies of grenadiers, who, together with two 
undred of the Royal Americans, were first 
on shore, rushed on the French lines with- 
out waiting for Monckton’s men, and were 
repulsed with great loss. Eventui^ Monck- 
ton’s men lan&d in good order ; Wolfe re- 
called the grenadiers, and the troops were 
drawn off unmolested. Next day Wolfe 
wrote to Monckton; 'This check must not 
dishearten us ; prepare for another and better 
attempt ’ (manuscript at Serlby Hall). 

Early in August Brigadier Murray with 
1,200 men was sent up the river, and esta- 
blished himself above Quebec. Wolffi^s ill* 
ness caused delay in the further movements 
of the troops, out the position be ca m e so 
serioiis that on 29 Aug; he gave written in- 
stmetioiis to the thm bnundkeigeBemls, 
Menektoo, Townshend, and Hurray, to con- 
sider plans for an engagement. They met it 
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Mondcton's quartm, and adTised an attack 
on the tawn ^Eom the west. Wolfe adopted 
ihm adme. On the 18th the attadc took 
placei and the yictorj was decisive. Wolfe 
died on the field. Monckton was wounded 
while leading Lascelles’s regimen^ and the 
command therefore devolved on Brigadier 
Townshendy but Monckton was well enough 
on the 16th to write a short note to Pitt, 
and another to Lord Galway (manuscript at 
Serlby Hall, Record Office). 

On 16 Sept. Quebec capitulated. The 
terms were drawn up and signed by Towns- 
hend and Admiral Saunders. Monckton 
to his deep annoyance was not consulted, 
and Townuiend subsequently apologised for 
the omission. On 24 Oct. Monclrton was 
appointed colonel of the 17th foot. After 
putting thinm in order at Quebec for the 
winter, and leaving Murray in command, 
Monckton reached ^ew York by 16 Dec. 
Early in 1760 he was appointed to succeed 
General Stanwix in the command of the 
troops at Philadelphia. Later in the year 
he was engaged in a conference with Indians, 
who appeared more favourable to the British 
than mrmerly, although a great outbreak fol- 
lowed in 1761. He also sought to induce the 
governments of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Maryland to raise troops. On 20 F^. (or 21) 
1761 he was given the rank of major-general, 
and on 20 March 1761 he was appointed 
governor of New York, and commander-in- 
chi^ of the province. 

At the end of 1761 he was placed in com- 
mand of a force destined for tne conquest of 
Martixuque, and on 19 Nov. he sailed with 
6,667 men from New York. The naval force 
was under Rodney, and the total land force 
under Monckton numbered near^ twelve 
thousand men. They landed on 1 6 Jan. 1762. 
On 4 Feb., after some sharp fighting. Fort 
Royal capitulated, and this success was fol- 
lowed by the surrender not only of Mar- 
tinis, but also of Gkenad^ St. Lucia, and 
St. vlnbent. Monckton and Hodn^reorived 
^e thanks of the House of Oommons, and on 
12 June the former was back again in New 
York. 

On 26 June 1768 he left for England, and 
on 14 June 176A when Sir Henry Moore suo- 
eeeded him in NW York, he was appointed 
mvemor of Bsrwick-on-Tweed and Holy le- 
Und ; on 80 April 1770 he was promotM to 
the nak of lieutenant«eneral,aiia on 81 Feb. 
1771 he received the needom of the oi^ of 
Effinbargli. He wee recommended without 
resnit es oommandsMn-ehief fen India in 
1778. la 1776he became governor of Fovte- 
mooth, and he reniee o nte d that town in pai^ 
Uament fitem 17^ till his death on 8 Hay 


1762. He was buried on 26 May at Kensing- 
ton parish church. He was unmarried. Fort 
Mondkton, near Gosport, was named after 
him. 

His portrait, by Benjamin West, belo^ing 
to Viscount Galway, was engraved by J. W at- 
son ; a medallion W James Tassie is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinbuwh ; and 
two other portraits are mentioned by Bromley. 

[Dr. Monckton's Hist, of the Family of Monck- 
ton (privately printed), and the authoritieB cited.] 

H. W. M. 

MONOBEIFR Sib HENRY, D.D., bart., 
afterwards Sib Henby Monobeife Well- 
wood of Tulliebole (1760-1827), Scottish di- 
vine, bom at Blackford, Pert^hire, on 6 Feb. 
1760, was eldest son of Sir William Moncreifi 

i d, 1767), minister of the parish of Black- 
brd, who by the death of Sir Hugh succeeaed 
to the baronetcy in 1 744. His mother, Catha- 
rine, was eldest daughter of Robert W ellwood 
of Garvock. He received his early educa- 
tion at Blackford parish school, and in 1768, 
when only thirteen years old, matriculated in 
Glasgow University, where he continued to 
study till the death of his father in 1767. 
He then removed to Edinburgh University, 
where he finished his course in 1771. Su& 
was the respect entertained in Blackford for 
the family that, with the sanction of the pres- 
bytery, the parish was kept vacant ftom the 
time of Sir William’s death until 1771, when 
Henry received the presentation, and on 
16 Aug. was ordained its minister, being the 
third Moncreiff who had held the living in 
succession. He proved himself a very dili- 
gent and efficient clergyman, and when one 
of the charges of St. Guthbert’s, Edinburgh, 
fell vacant, he was, on the recommendation 
of the hentors, appointed to it W the crown, 
as colleague to the Rev. John Gibson. In- 
ducted on 26 Got. 1776, he quickly became 
one of the most influential ministers of the 
city. A very eloquent and vigorous preacher, 
he also took aleadingpart inthebusinessof the 
church oourts,especiidly the general assembly, 
where he rose to be the leader of the evan- 
gelical (vide Lockhabt’b FeterU Letr 
Urn to m» Kin^lkf iii. 46 and 74, for mphic 
sketbhee of his appearances in the pu^it and 
gensml assembly). In 1786 he was elected 
moderator of the assembly, and in the same 
year received the degree of D.D. from the 
university of Glasgow, and was appointed 
diaplain to the Pnnee of Wales. He took 
an active part in the foundation of the So- 
ds^ for the Benefit of Sons of thedergy 
and in the management of the ministen/ 
widows* frukd (of which he was coUector for 
many yean) aim of other benevdent sebemea. 
In 1798 he was appoiiited diaplain to 
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Georffe 111. In 1825 he lost the sight of an 
eye uirough illness^ and on 9 Au^. 1627 he 
med in Emnburgh. He was buried in the 
West Chur^ burjingA-groimd there; and a 
monument in the vestibule of St, Outhbert’s 
hard by tells of the high place which he 
occupied in the regard of his parishioners 
and of the citizens of Edinburgh generally. 
For over half a century Moncreiff was one 
of the leadinff figures in the church of Scot- 
land, and perhaps its most influential cler^- 
man (cf. Lobd Bbottgham in Edinb, 
xlvii. 242). 

In 1773 Moncreiff married his cousin, 
Susan Robertson, eldest daughter of James 
Robertson Barclay, writer to the signet, of 
Eeavil, Fifeshire, by whom he had five sons 
and two daughters. The eldest son, William 
W^Uwood, ^carne judge-advocate of Malta, 
and died in 1818 ; his second son. Sir James 
Wellwood, afterwards Lord Moncreiff, is 
separately noticed. The eldest daughter mar- 
ried Sir John Stoddart, afterwards chief jus- 
tice of Malta. 

He added Wellwood to his name at the 
desire of his grand-uncle, Henry Wellwood 
of Garvock, on having the estate of TuUie- 
bole in Kinross-shire, which had previoudy 
belonged to the Wellwood family, se^ed 
on him. Moncreiff published, in addition 
to many pamphlets and tracts: 1. Four 
volumes 01 * Sermons ’ in 1805, 1806, 1822, 
1831. 2. * Discourses on the Evidence of 

the Jewish and Christian Revelations,' 1815. 
8. * Account of the Life and Writings of 
John Erskine, D.D.,' 1818. 4. * Life of Dr. 
Henry,* prefixed to vol. vi. of his * History 
of England,' which Moncreiff edited, 1798. 

[Preface by Sir James W. Moncreiff to pos- 
thumous volume of sermons, 1831, pp. iz-zxv; 
Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, iii. 46, 74 ; Edin- 
burgh Review, zlvii. 242 ; Chambers's Biog. Diet, 
of Eminent Asotsmen, iv. 484 ; Scott's Fasti, 
i. 122; Cockbum's Memorials ; information sup- 
plied by Lord Moncreiff.] T. H. 

MOKOREIFF, Sib HENRY WELL- 
WOOD (1809-1883), Scottish divine, bom at 
Edinburgh 21 May 1809, was eldest son of Sir 
J ames W ellwood Moncreiff, afterwaida Lord 
Moncreiff v.] He was educated at the 
Edinburgh High School and Univerai^, but 
^ April 1827) matriculated atNew College, 
Oxford, whence he graduated BA., in 1831. 
While at Oxfbed he was on intimate team 
with Mr. Gladstone. Betumiitf to Scotland 
he studied divinity u n d e r Dr. uhalmeii,and 
after completing his couise was oidiraed 
minister of the parish of Baldemock in Stii^ 
lingshire in 1886. In thefiidlowing year he 
obtained the more important chmm of East 
Kilbride in TitnarkidiiTe. lioncrein took part 


in the controversy which ended in the dis- 
ruption of the church of Scotland. He joined 
the free church in June 1848. and from that 
date till 1652 he was the minister of Free 
East Kilbride. He succeeded to the baro- 
netcy and assumed the name Wellwood on 
the death of his father in 1851. In 1852 he 
became minister of Free St Outhbert's in 
Edinburgh, where his grandfather. Sir Henry 
Moncreiff (175(]^1827)[q.'^,pa88ed fifty-two 
y^rs of ministry. He was ^ipointed 
joint principal clerk to the fiee gmieral as- 
sembly in 1^, was created DJ). by Glasgow 
University in 1860, and appointed moderator 
of the free church assembly in 1869. In 
1862 he was appointed secretary ')f the Bible 
Board, and held that office at his death, which 
took place 4 Nov. 1888. 

Moncreiff was twice married, first, on 8 Feb. 
1888, to Alexandrina Ma^, daughter of 
George Bell, a surgeon in E^nburgh ; and 
secondly in 1875 to Lucretia, daughter of 
Andrew Murray of Murrayshall in Perth- 
shire. There was no issue by either marriage. 

His social position, knowledge of church 
law, and rea^ess to place his Jcnowledge 
and experience at the disposal of his fellow- 
ministers, rendered Moncreiff one of the moM 
influential supporters of the free church. His 
published writings included * A Vindication 
of the Free Church Claim of Right ' (1877) 
and ^The Free Church Principm, its Cha- 
racter and History,’ being the first series of 
the Chalmers Lectures (1888). 

[Irving's Book of Eminent Scotsmen; How 
Scott’s Fasti, ii. 291 ; some autobiographical in- 
formation is contained in The Free Church Prin- 
ciple, its Character and History, pubL 1888, pp. 
880-8 ; Memorials of B. B. Caadiish, by Dr. W . 
Wilson, pp. 226-69.] A. J. M. M. 

MONCREIFF, Six JAMES WELL- 
WOOD, Lobs MovoBEm (1776-1851), 
Scottish judge, was the secona son of the 
Rev. Sir Hemry Moncreiff Wellwood [q. v.] 
of TuUiebole in Kinross-shire, baronet, a wdl- 
known minister of the established chuidi of 
Scothmd, in which five of his anoefton had 
served. Bom 18 S^. 1776, James was edu- 
cated at school in Eomburgnand at Glasmim 
University, and held an exhihitum at Balliol 
Oollege, Oxford, whence he graduated B.O,L. 
in 1^. He was called to the Scottish bar 
on 26 Jan. 1799. His fiunily was etmig^j 
piesbytflriaiL^ whijggish, and patriotic, and no 
adopted their pnnciplm from conviction as 
well as hereditary aaaociatioiL In 1795^ when 
a youth of aixtec^ he attracted attentum bj 
carrying alighted tallow candle to eUowriic 
fiMe of Henry Eiddne to be seen at the meeb- 
ingto protest againattbe eontin u a t ioBOf the 
war; m hia snare in the meeriny fcibfae 
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wasdeposed ^ alnrge majoritj from the dean- cession was the lo^cal outcome of the views 
ship ox the Faculty of Advocates. He re- he had supported in the assembly. He died 
turned from Oxford as strong a presbjterian on SO March 1661. By his marriage in 1808 
and whig as when he went there, and through- with Ann, daughter of Captain J. Robertson^ 
out life took a leading part in support of the R.N., he had five sons and three daughters, 
whig party both in civil and ecmesiastical His eldest son was the Bev. Sir Henry Well- 
politics. In the assembly of the established wood Moncreiff J[|q.v.l His second son, James, 
church he was one of the lay leaders of the who followed his father’s profession, became 
popular party which opposed private patron- lord advocate, dean of faculty, and lord justice 
age. In 1806 he stood for the office of pro- clerk, an office which he resigned in 1889. 
curator or legal adviser of the church, but There is an excellent engraving of Mon- 
was defeated by Sir John Connell. creiff by Charles Holl in Chambers’s * Emi- 

On 7 Feb. 1807 he was appointed sheriff of nent Scotsmen ’ (vol. iii.), from a portrait by 
Clackmannan and Kinross, and soon acquired Raeburn, and a bust by Samuel Joseph is in 
a considerable practice at the bar, of which the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

the lexers. On 19 Dec. [Forter’i Alumni Oxen. 1716-1886; Brunton 
1820 he presided at the Pantheon meeting, njjjj Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice; 
which passed resolutions in favour of a peti- Cockburn’s Memorials.] JE. M, 

tion to the crown for the dismissal of the 

to^ ministry of Lord Liverpool. On 22 Nov. MONCRIEFF, ALEXANDER (1696- 
I 826 he was elected dean of the Faculty of 1761), presbyterian minister, bom in 1696, 
Advocates, Jefimy, though his senior, jnace- was the eldest son of the laird of Culfargie 
fully ceding his claim in favour of his friend, in the parish of Abemethy, Perthshire, and, 
In 1828, f(^owing a custom of the bar that as his mther died when Alexander was a boy, 
no criminal however poor should be unde- became heir to that estate. His grandfather, 
fended, and if necessary might receive the Alexander Moncrieff of Scoonie, Fifeshire, 
services even of its professional head, he de- was the companion of the martyr James 
fended the ^resurrectionist ’Burke. In March Ghithrie [q. v.J, whose history and character 
1829 he spoke at a great meeting in Edin- deeply innuenced Moncrieff. After passing 
burgh in favour of catholic emancipation, through the grammar school at Perth he at- 
On 24 June of the same year he was made a tended the university of St. Andrews, where 
judge of the court of session by Sir Robert he took his degree, and then entered the 
reel, in succession to Lord .^loway, and Divinity Hall of the same university. At the 
was succeeded as dean of faculty by Jeffrey, conclusion of his curriculum, in 1716 he went 
After becoming a judge he still acted as a toLeyden, where he pursued his studies for a 
member of the general assembly, and carried year. He was licensed by the presbytery of 
in 1884 a motion in favour of a popular veto rerth as a preacher in 1718, and in Septem- 
on patronage. According to Lord Uockbum, ber 1720 he was ordained in his native parish 
who drew nis character with the feelings of of Abemethy. Keen controversies were agi- 
a friend and the fidelity of an artist, * while tating the church of Scotland. The Marrow 
grounded in the knowledge necessary for the controversy, in which Thomas Boston [q. v.] 
profession of a liberal lawyer, he was not a of Ettrick was a conroicuous leader, began 
well-read man. Without his father’s digni- Portly after Moncriefrs ordination, and he 
fied manner, his outward appearance was joined the little band who were contending 
rather insignificant, but his countenance was for purity of doctrine in the church. The 
marked hy a pair of fine compressed liM, de- agitation regarding patronage, or the power 
noting great vigour. Always simple, direct, of patrons to present to vacant churches, apart 
and practiced, he had little need of imagine- from the co-operation or even against the wish 
tion. ... He added to these negative quali- of the people, followed. Moncrieff joined the 
ties great power of Reasoning, unconquerable Erakines in denouncing attempts to invade 
energy, and the habitual and conscientious the people’s rights. He was one of the four 
practice of all the respectable and all the ministers whom the assembly suspended, and 
amiable virtues. His reasoning power and who^ having formally separated themsdves 
great legal knowledge made him the best from the judicatories of the church of Scot- 
wmking counsel in court. Everything was land, formed on 6 Dee. 1788, at Gaimey 
a matter of duty with him, and he gave his Bridge, Kinross-shire, tike secession church 
whole soul to it. Jefiiey called him the of Srotland [see EBsnim, Ebbhesbb]. The 
whole duty of manl’ new denomination met with much qnnpathy 

Such qualitiea rendered him one of the and soeoes^ and was soon able not only to 
beat Jndm of his time. At the disruptioa supply ordinances in different parts of the 
In 1m 8 he joined the free church, whom •»- coun^, but even to organise a theological 
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hall for the traininff of its future ministers 
In February 1742 Moncrieff was unanimously 
chosen nrorossorof diyinity, a position which 
he fillea with great ability and zeal. He was 
also an actiye and influential member of the 
associate presbytery and synod. In 1749 his 
son was oYdained as his colleague and suc- 
cessor in the charge of the congregation at 
Abemethy. Moncrieff published in 1760 a 
yindication of the secession church, and in 
1766 * England’s Alarm, which is also directed 
to Scotland and Ireland, in several Discourses, 
which contains a warning against the great 
Wickedness of these lands.* A little devo- 
tional work by him, entitled ^A Dron of Honey 
from the Rock of Christ,* was published pos- 
thumously at Glasgow (1778). He diea on 
7 pet. 1761, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age and the forty-second of his ministry. 

He appears to have been a man of resolu- 
tion and daring. He was jocularly called * the 
lion of the secession chur^ ’ by his colleagues. 
With Erskine, William Wilson, and^ James 
Fisher he was joint author of the ^judicial 
testimony * against the church of Scotland, 
issued in December 1786. His church, since 
its union with the relief church, forms the 
united presbyterian church. 

[Young’s Memorials of the Rev. Alex. Mon- 
criefr of Abemethy, with a Selection from hie 
Works, 1849 ; McKerrow’s Hist, of the Secession 
Church, 1848; Landreth’s United Presbyterian 
Divinity Hall. 1876.] T. B. J. 

MONCRIEFF, JAMES (1744-1793), 
colonel, military engineer, son of James 
Moncriefi', esq., of Sauchop in Fifeshire, was 
bom in 1744. He entered the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich on 11 March 
1769, and was appointed practitioner engi- 
neer and ensign on 28 Jan. 1762. He joined 
the expedition under the Earl of Albemarle 
to capture the Havannah, and disembarked 
on 7 June 1762. He was appointed ensign 
in the 100th foot on 10 July. The siege 
was a long and a difficult one, and the brunt 
fell upon me engineers. The Moro Castle was 
captured on 80 July after a struggle of forty- 
four days, but it was not until 14 Aug. that 
the Havannah fell into the hands of the 
British. Moncrieff was sever ely wounded. 
He continued to serve in the West Indies, 
East Florida, and other rarts of North 
America for many yean. On the disband- 
ment of his regiment on 18 Nov. 1768 he 
resigned the ensigney, and was promoted 
sub-engineer and Leutenant on 4 Dee. 1770, 
and engineer extraordinary and captain-lieu- 
tenant on 10 June 1776. On 11 Sept. 1776 
he was present at the batUa of Brandy- 
wine ana guided the 4th regiment aeroas a 
ford of the river. In 1777 he oonstmoted a 


bridge over the river Rariton, near New 
York, for the passage of the troops: a modd 
of this bridge is in the Royal Milita^ Re- 
pository at Woolwich. During 1777 and 
the following year Moncrieff was actively 
enmloyed in the American campaign. 

In 1779 General Frevost [q. v.] carried 
the war into Carolina, and Moncrieff distin- 
guished himself in the operations. At the 

5 ass of Stono Ferry Colonel Maitland and 
Loncrieff were strongly posted with the 7l8t 
regiment, the Hessians, and some miUtia, 
numbering in all some eight hundred men, 
when they were attacked by flve thousand 
men under Major-general Lincoln, but after 
a stubborn fi^t won the day. Moncrieff 
joined in the pursuit of the flying enemy, 
and captured an ammun^iou wagon with 
his own hand. After the action Provost was 
able to establish himself securely in the har- 
bour of Port Royal, which gave him a firm 
footing in South Carolina, while he covered 
Georgia and kept open communication with 
Savannah. 

When, on 9 Sept. 1779. Admiral D*EBtaing 
anchored his fleet off the bar of Tybee at 
the mouth of the Savannah River, the 
British force was still at Port Royal, but 
General Prevost and Moncrieff were in Sa- 
vannah, where only some ten guns were 
mounted in position. The troops were at 
once summoned from Port Royal, and by 
the extraordinary zeal and exertions of Mon- 
crieff guns were landed from ships and 
taken from store until, in an incredibly 
short space of time, nearly a hundred pieces 
of cannon were mounted and a garrison of 
three thousand men concentrated at Savan- 
nah. D’Estaing sent a summons to the 
towns to surrender on the 9th, but two days 
later, after Generals Lincoln and Pulawsid 
had joined D’Estaing’s camp, Prevost, having 
detemuned to hold out, defied the enemy. 
Moncrieff lost no time in completing his 
line of intrenchments with redouDt and bat- 
teries. He sank two vessels in the diannel, 
and constructed above the town a boom, 
which was covered by the guns of the Ger- 
maine. He threw iro eamworks witii a 
celerity that led the rrtnoh to declare that 
the English engineer made his batteries 
spring up like mushrooms in a night. The 
forces opposed to the British were much 
superior in number, the assailants bei^ seven 
thousand strong; while the garrison, 
duding Bulors and eveiy sort of man, did 
not exceed three thousand. The^ enemy 
opaied their trenches about the middle of 
September, and by the 24th had pushed their 
•ep to within three hundred yards of the 
mtwnchmenta. On that day a sortie was 
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made whieh created great havoc in the be- 
aieget^a worln, but the advance waa con- 
tmued unUl ^e night of 8 Oct., when a 
violent bombardment was opened upon the 
town from both fleet and anny, and on 
9 Oct. a general assault was delivered. The 
assault was successfully resisted, and the 
enemy was forced to retire with a very heavy 
loss. Admiral D^Estaing waa among the 
wounded. This failure so dishearten^ the 
besieffers that on 18 Oct. the operations were 
abanaoned. General Frevost, m his despatch 
to the secretary of state, observed in refer- 
ence to MoncriefTs services : ' There is not 
an officer or soldier of this little army, capable 
of reflecting and judging, who will not re- 
gard as personal to himself any mark of royal 
favour graciously conferred, through your 
lor^hip, on Captain Moncrieff.’ Moncrieff 
was promoted tor his services to be brevet- 
major on 27 Dec. 1779, and the promotion 
was dated, to give it more distinction, from 
the day on which the despatches relating 
the triumph at Savannah were presented to 
the king. 

The troops remained in Savannah during 
the winter of 1770-80, expecting a force from 
New York to enable them to besiege Charles- 
town, This force, under Sir Henry Clinton 
the elder [q. v.], arrived in February 1780, 
and Charlestown was invested. Moncrieff 
waa chief oagineer. The batteries were 
opened on 10 April, and the siege was pro- 
secuted with vigour and assiduity. On the 
capitulation of the place on 9 May, six thou- 
sand Americans with seven generals and a 
commodore became prisoners, and four hun- 
dred pieces of aitiUei^ were captured. The 
Fren^ ships lying in the harbour, with a 
thousand seamen, fell into the hands of the 
British. The loss to the British was 76 
killed and 189 wounded. Clinton, in his des- 
patch to Lord George Germaine, on 18 May, 
credited Moncrieff with the success of the 
operations. The only reward which Mon- 
crieff received was promotion to be a brevet 
UeutenantHsdlonel on 27 Sept. 1780. 

At the dose of the war Moncrieff re- 
turned to England and was enmloyed in the 
southern district, chiefly at Gosport. He 
was promoted to be engineer in ordinary 
and regimental captain on 1 Oct. 1784 and 
brevet-colonel on 18 Nov. 1790. On 14 July 
1790 he had been appointed deputy ouarter- 
master-general of the forces. In 1792--8 he 
, to the Duke of Richmond on the 
defences of the oosst of Kent, and was a 
member of a committee on the defences of 
Chatham, 

When the French nationd oonvendon 
declared war against Greet Britain on 1 Feb. 


1798, Moncrieff was appointed quartermas- 
ter-general to the force sent to Holland, 
under the Duke of York, to operate with the 
allies against the French. At the siege of 
Valenciennes Moncrieff, although on the 
staff, acted as chief engineer for the British 
force. The flrst paraUel was traced on 
18 June, and the batteries opened fire on the 
18th, on which day Moncrieff received his 
promotion as regimental lieutenant-colonel 
of royal engineers. The trenches were 
pushed forward steadilv until on the 28th 
the third parallel was formed by flying sap. 
From this point mining commenced, and the 
greater part of July was spent in subter- 
ranean warfare. The assault was delivered 
on 25 July, and the allies established them- 
selves in the outworks. The town surren- 
dered on 28 July. 

On 23 Aug. the Duke of York laid siege 
to Dunkirk, but owing to delay in the arri- 
val of the siege train from England, Mon- 
crieff was uncfole to trace the first parallel 
until the 29th, and the forces were not in 
position until some days later. In the 
meantime the French were making active 
preparations to raise the siege. On 6 Sept., 
as Moncrieff was arming the batteries, an 
alarm was given of a sortie from the town 
at midday, and although the sortie was re- 
pulsed by the guard of the trenches, the 
TOsiegers’ position was endangered. On the 
afternoon of the next day we garrison of 
Dunkirk attacked the right wing of the Duke 
of York’s besieging army, and although they 
were driven back before sunset the 14th 
regiment suffered severely, and Moncrieff re- 
ceived a mortal wound. He died the next 
day, 7 Sept. 17^, and was buried at Ostend 
on 10 Sept, with military honours, the prince, 
General Ainslie, and all the officers avail- 
able attending the funeral 

Moncrieff was unmarried and left to his 
sisters the estate of Airdrie in Scotland, 
which he had purchased from Sir John An- 
struther, together with considerable property 
in the West Indies. 

[Despatches; War Office Records; Rnyal En- 
gineers^ Records ; Cost's Annals of the Wars of 
We Eighteenth Century, vols. iii. and iv. ; Scots 
Magasne, 1779 and 1780; Gent. Mag. 1762, 
1770, 1787, 1793; Dopey's Annual Register, 
1779 1 Beatson's Naval and Hilitaiy Memoirs, 
vd. iv. ; Stewart's Sketches of the Hij^landerB ; 
Set. of the Civil War in America, 1780 ; Euro- 
pean Mag. 1790, vdL xviit; Journal and Cor- 
reepondence of General Sir Harry Calvert, by 
Sir Harry Vemey, 1868-] R. H. V. 

HONORISFF, WILUAM THOMAS 
(1794-1867), dramalMt, son of a tradeaman 
m Newcastle Stregti Strand, was boro in Lon- 
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don on 24 Aug. 1794. About 1804 he beceme nearly two eeaeona, introduced dang into the 
a clerk in a solkitor’a office, and afterwards drawing-room, and was equally p^ular in 
entered the seirice of Moses Hooper, solicitor, town and country (0. Hikblet, The True 
Great Marlborough Street. At this early History qf Tom and Jerry, 1890 ; H. B. 
period he wrote songs, among them * Pretty Baxeb, London Stage, 1889, ii. 77-82 ; see 
star of the niffht all others outshining,’ whicn also Eoait, Piebob, 1772-1849). At the 
became popular. He soon became manager Ad^hi he also brought out his * Secret,’ 
of the Begency Theatre (afterwards known 29 f^b. 1828 ; ‘ Brining Home the Bride,’ 
as the Queen’s Theatre, ana then as the Prince March 1826 ; ' Monsieur Mallet,’ 22 Jan. 1829 ; 
of Wales’s), for which, in 1810, under the and the * Hearts of London,’ Februazy 1880. 
name of William George Thomas Moncrieff, At Easter 1822 he brought Monsieur N. M. 
he wrote * Moscow, or the Cossack’s Daugh- Alexandre the yentiiloqulst to London, and 
ter,’ to which succeeded seyeral other origi^ wrote for him an entertainment entitled 
dramas. When the theatre closed he wrote ' Bogueries of Nicholas,’ which wellpaid both 
articles in magazines, and the theatrical audior and actor. For his friend Charles 
criticisms for the ^Satirist’ [cf. Mabkebs, Mathews the elder [q.y.] he wrote* The Bash- 
Geobge] and the * Scourge.’ After gaining ful Man,’ a comic drama, produced at the 
a livelihood as a working law stationer, he English Opera House (now the Lyceum), 
w&s introduced to Robert William Elliston 1826, besides furnishing h^ with many en- 
[q. y.], lessee of the Olympic, and wrote and tertainments. In 18^ ^ undertook the 
produced at that house ^ All at Coventry,’ a management of Vauxhall Gardens, when his 
musical farce, 20 Oct. 1816; * The Diamond ^ Actors al PVesco, or the Play in the Pleasure 
Arrow,’ a comedy, 18 Dec. 1816 ; * Giovanni Ground,’ a vaudeville, 4 June, and ^The Kies 
in London, or the Libertine Reclaimed,’ an and the Rose,’ an operetta, 29 June, were 
extravaganza, 26 Dec. 1817 ; and * Rochester, first seen. In 1828, in conjunction with J ohn 
or King Charles the Second’s Men^Days,’ a Barnett, he opened a music shop in ^g^nt 
musical comedy, 16 Nov. 1818. Becoming Street. On 17 Feb. in the same year *^e 
manager at Astley’s, he put on the stage an Somnambulist, or the Phantom of the Vil- 
equestrian drama,* The Dandy Family,’ which lage,’ a dramatic entertainment, was pro- 
rannearlyone hundred nights. FromAstleys duc^ at Co vent Garden, and *One Fault’ 
he removed to the Coburg Theatre, which on 7 Jan. 1883. 

he managed for Joseph Glossop, where he At the Surrey also many of his pieces were 
brought out in rapid succession the * Yam- put on the stage, among others, * Old Heads 
pire,°* Gipsey Jacl^’ * Reform, or John Bull,’ and Young Shoulders,^ 8 Jan. 1828 ; ’ The 
the * Ravens of Orleans,’ the ^ Shipwreck of Irresistibles,’ a comic drama, 11 Aug. 1828; 
the Medusa,’ and, in 1820, the * Lear of Pri- * Shakespeare’s Festival, or a New Com^y 
vate Life,’ a drama founded on Mrs. Opie’s of Errors,’ a drama, April 1830, and *Tobit’ii 
‘Father and Daughter,’ in which Junius Dog,’ 80 April 1838. AttheHaymaiket‘The 
Brutus Booth [q. y.] played the hero with Peer and the Peasant’ was acted 11 Sept, 
brilliant success for mty-three nights; In 1882. He became lessee of the City Theatre, 
1820 he joined Elliston at Drury Lane, and Milton Street, in 1883, for whidi he wrote 
wrote for him * Wanted a Wife,’ 8 May 1819 two pieces, both acted on 4 Nov., ‘ How to 
(reproduced under the title of ‘ A Cheque on take up a Bill ’ and ‘ The Birthday Dinner.’ 
my Banker,’ 18 Aug. 1821) ; ‘ Monsieur His next successAil plays were * Lestocq, or 
Tonson,’ a successful farce, 20 Srat. 1821 ; the Oonroirators of St. Petersburg/ 2 March 
* The Spectre Bridegroom/ 2 July 1821: ‘The 1886 ; ‘ The Jewess, or the Council of Oon- 
Cataract of the Ganges,’ a romantio arama, stance,’ 80 Nov. 1885; and ‘The FSraon’s 
27 Oct. 1823, which, owing to the intzoduo- Nose,’ a comedietta^ 1^7, all acted at the 
tion of a real waterfall, then a great novelty, Victoria Theatre. His ai^t now began to 
drew large audiences; and ‘Zoroaster,’ a ful him, but he accepted an engagmnent with 
melodrama, 19 April 1824. Duringthe same W. J. Hammond at the Strand Theatre, for 
pmod he became oonnected with William whom he wrote ‘ My Amt the Dowager,’ 
thcberry [q* v.l comedian and printer, and 8 June 1887 ; ‘ Sam Weller, or the Kek- 
with hunpifonshed in 1618 and^ follow- wickian%’ 10 July IW; and ‘TamatioB 
mff 7 earsneroeKgBnb‘Boxiana.’ Heaftei^ Stnage. or Mora Jonathans,’ 8 Aug. 1888. 
wards dramatised Bran’s ‘Life in Londom’ At Saber’s Wells he produced ‘OSeBe^ or 
under the title of ‘Tom and Jerry, or Life the Phantom Night Duiesr%’ 28 Aug. 1641; 
in London,’ andjmroduoed it at the Adel^i ‘Fmoutou, the Bellows Mendm and tbt 
Theatre on 26 Not. 182L The pieoe met Beautyof LyeB%’7Feb.l642j ‘The S oi mp i 
wilh a snoesss only sMond to Hut of the of London,’ ISN ot. 1848; and ‘The MisiNeo 
‘Bcggaih Opsm;’it mn conaeontiya^for eftheliill,’aoomedietta,17 0et Mia Si 
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1848 he had become totally blind, but he 
wrote a eeriea of articlee entitled ‘ Ellisto- 
niana ’ in the * New Monthly Magazine.’ In 
1644, on the presentation of the queen, he 
became a brotW of the Charterhouse. His 
tl^trical reminiscences, under the title of 

* Dramatic Feuilletons,’ he contributed to 
the* Sunday Times’ in 1851. He died in 
the Charterhouse, London, on 8 Dec. 1857. 

In addition to writing upwards of 170 
dramatic pieces, he was the author of * Prison 
Thoughts ; Elegy written in the King’s Bench 
in imitation of Gray, by a Collegian,’ 1821 ; 
*A New Guide to the Spa of Leamington 
Priors, to which is added “ Historical No- 
tices of Warwick and its CastW” 1822, 
8rd edition, 1824 ; * Excursions to Stratford- 
upon-Ayon, with a Compendious Life of 
Shakespeare, Account of the Jubilee, and 
Catalogue of the Shakespeare Belies,’ 1824; 

* Poems,’ 1829 ; * Old Booty, a Serio-Comic 
Sailors’ Tale,’ 1830 : * The Triumph of Re- 
form, a Comic Poem,’ 1832 ; * Selections from 
Dramatic Works,’ 8 yols. 1850, containing 
twenty-four of his own pieces. He likewise 
edited Richardson’s ^ New Minor Drama, with 
Remarks Biographical and Critical,’ 4 vols. 
1628-30. 

[Reynolds’s Miscellany, 1858, iz. 28>9, with 
portrait; Era, 18 Dec. 1867, p. H ; Genest, 
1832, yiii. 688 et seq. ; British Drama, yol. iii. 
et seq. ; Cumberland’s Minor Theatre, yol. yii. et 
seq . ; Cumberland’s British Theatre, yol. zvi. 
et seq. ; Lacy’s Acting Edition of Flays, yol. zzi. 
et seq.; Notes and Queries, 1876, 6th ser. yi. 
160.] G. C. B. 

MO-NBNNIUS (Jl, 500), bishop of 
Whithorn, and teacher of many Irish saints, 
was of Irish birth, but liyed at Whithorn, 
Wigtownshire (Wldtaern, Alba or Candida 
Casi0» where St. Ninian was bishop early in 
the wh century. He was apparently a pro- 
tigi of that saint, and it is suggested that his 
name, which appears in many forms^ was de- 
riyed from Nennio, a yariant of Ninian, com- 
bined with the Irish prefix Mo-, denoting 
afi^tion. Mo-nennius was a coarb or suc- 
cessor of St. Ninian as bishop of Whithorn, 
probably before 487, when he yisited the 
uland of Nendrum, now Mahee, on Strang- 
ford Lough, and was described as a bishop 
(TigheffMoh AnnaU), At Whithorn was 
a celebrated school sometimes called Mo- 
nasterittm Roenatense, or by Irish writers 
Futema, wUch has occasionally been awk- 
wardly oonftised with St David’s Msmum 
Monasterium or *Bosuia YalHs’ in Wdes. 
Of tile estaUishment at Whithorn Mo- 
nennins, wl^ is otherwise known as Man- 
sennna or Mugint, mean to have been 
BMster or abbat 'while the school was 


under his direction Colman, bishop of Dro- 
more, sent thither Finian of Moyille to com- 
plete his education. Saints Eugenius, Enna, 
and Tigemach also seem to haye been Mo- 
nennius’s pupils, as well as Rioc. Talmach, 
and a lady, Drusticc, daughter of a British 
king, Drustic. The lady Drusticc fell in loye 
with her fellow-pupil Rioc, and begged Finian 
to assist her union with Rioc, promising in 
return to get all their teacher’s books for him 
to copy. Finian made himself in some mea- 
sure a party to her plot, and when it was 
discoyered, Mo-nennius, or Mugint as he is 
called in connection with this story, deter- 
mined to kill him. In the belief that Finian 
would be the first to visit the church, he 
gaye orders that the first to arriye there 
should be slain. The blow Mugint destined 
for Finian was, howeyer, received by himself. 
In the lives of Finian the story of the plot is 
told in an altered form. The cause of their 
hostility is here said to have been the superior 
popularity of Finian’s lectures. Mo-nennius 
was author of a hymn modelled on the peni- 
tential psalms, which is extant under the 
title of tme * Hymn of Mugint.’ It is in Irish 
prose, and parts of it are embodied in the 
Anglican church service. 

Meioant, Mattointius, Meitgak, Meu- 
GANT {Jl, 6th cent.), a Welsh saint or druid, 
ought proba^ to be distinguished firom the 
foregoing. His father was G^^nd af HIn, 
the son of Emyr Llydaw, and his mother was 
Gwenonwy, daughter of Meirig, king of 
Morganwg, the son of Tewdrig. Meigant 
was president of the college of St. Illtyd 

S . y.j at Llantwit, called also the White 
ouse. He seems subsequently to have re- 
moved to the establishment of St. Dubricius 

a . y.J, who died in 612. He is doubtless 
entical with Manemmus or Mancan, who is 
mentioned as the head of a monastery, and 
as having received a present from St. David’s 
father to be kept for his unborn son. From 
that time Mancan’s house was called the 
* house of the deposit.’ 

J[In Dr. Todd’s Irish Hymns, fascic. i., is 
printed Mugint’s hynmwith the Scholiast’s Fre- 
fiMe (Dr. TMd considers it a document of great 
antiquity, not fiur removed from Mngint’s own 
period). See also Oolgan’s Acta SS. Hibem. 
p. 488 ; Lanigan's Ecoles. Hist. Irdand, i. 487 ; 
Diet. Ohriatian Biog. ; Rees's Welsh Saints, p. 
219 ; lolo MSS. print^ for Welsh MSS. Soe., 
n. 182 ; Life of St David in Gopgrave’s Nova 
Legenda, and in W. J. Rees's uimbro-Bcititii 
Samta.1 M. B. 


MONEY, JOHN (1783-1817), aeroiuiat 
and ganoral, bom in 176^ began his military 
career in the Norfolk imlHaa, bat entenim 
the army became comet in the 0tii InnitidL 
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ling dragoons 11 March 1762, captain in the 
9th foot 10 Feb. 1770| maj^or 28 Sept* 1781. 
He went on half-pay in 1784, and never re- 
joined the active list, but was made lieu- 
^ant-colonel by brevet 18 Nov. 1790, colo- 
’nel 21 Aug. 1796, major-general 18 June 
1798, lieutenant-general 80 Oct. 1805, and 
general 4 June 1814. Money saw a good 
deal of active service. He was present at the 
battle of FeUinghausen in 1761 and in various 
skirmishes with Elliot’s light dragoons. He 
served in Canada in 177? in General Bur- 
goyne’s disastrous descent on Albany from 
the north, and was present at several engage- 
ments. He was taken prisoner in September, 
and does not appear to have been released 
till the end of the war. 

Money was one of the earliest English 
aeronauts, making two ascents in 1785, that 
is, within two years of Montgolfier’s first 
aerial voyage [cfi Luitabdi, Vincenzo]. On 
22 July in that year he made an ascent firom 
Norwich ; an * improper current ’ took him 
out to sea, and then, mpping into the water, 
he * remained for seven hours struggling with 
his fate,’ tiU rescued in a small boat, in ' A 
Treatise on the Use of Balloons and Field 
Observators ’ (1603) he advocated the use of 
balloons for rotary purposes {Royal Engi- 
neer Corps Papers^ 1863). 

Money offered his services to the rebel party 
in the Austrian Netherlands in 1790, when, 
after experiencing some successes, their pro- 
spects were growing critical. After a nrst 
refusal his oSei was accepted. He was given 
a commission as m^or-general, and was 
placed in command 01 a force of about four 
or five thousand men at Tirlemont. His 
troops were half-hearted, and in the end, after 
one sharp engagement, he had to join in the 
general retreat on Brussels, a retreat which 
ended the rebellion. He utilised his know- 
ledge of the countEV in his * History of the 
Campaign of 1792,^1794, 8vo. He died at 
Trowse Hall, Norfolk, 26 March 1817. 

[Philippart's Royal Military Calendar, 1816 ; 

Monk Moon's Aeronantica, London, 18^ ; 9th 

Regiment Historical Records.] L. D. 

M0NGB£DIEN, AUGUSTUS (1807> 
1888), political economist and miscellaneous 
writer, Vom in London in 1807, was son of a 
French officer who fled to England after Bona- 
parte’s coup iPHat in 1798. He was edu- 
cated in the Roman catholic college atPeim, 
Buckinghanishire, and oontinned his studies 
long a&r leav^ that institution. He en- 
tered commercial life at an early ag^ and 
was the owner of the flrst screw steamem to 

the Levant. In 1860 he became a member 
of the Ann efH. J. Johnston Jk Go., and when 


it was broken up in 1864 he began as a corn- 
broker on his own account. In 1862 he 
purchased Heatherside, Surrey. 

Gradually he withdrew from business and 
devoted most of his attention to literary 
pursuits. He had joined the National Poli- 
tical Union in 1831, and in 1672 he was 
elected a member of the Oobden Qub, under 
the auspices of which society several of his 
treatises were published. He thoroughly 
grasped the frM-trade question, and ex- 
pounded his views on the most difficult 
problems of political economy with great 
lucidity. He was a good musician and an 
excellent botanist, ana was elected president 
of the Chess Club in 18ffi) ; hr had a collo- 
quial knowledge of seven languages, could 
recite many pages of the Kr»raii, and spoke 
modem Greek like a native. Mr. Gladstone, 
in recognition of his merits, jdaced his name 
on the Civil Pension List. Mongr^dien died 
at Forest Hill, London, on 30 March 1888. 

His prin^al works are : 1. * Trees and 
Shrubs for English Plantations ; a selection 
and description of the most Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Native and Foreign, 
wMch will flourish in the Open Air in our 
Climate .... with IHustrations,’ London, 

1870, 6vo. 2. * England’s Foreign Policy ; 
an Enqui^ as to whether we should con- 
tinue a Policy of Intervention,’ London, 

1871, 8vo. 8. ^ The Heatherside Manual of 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs,’ London, 1874-5, 
8vo. 4. * Frank Allerton. An Autobio- 
graphy,’ 8 vols. London, 1878, 8vo. 5. * Free 
Trade and English Commerce,’ 2nd edit. 
London [1879], 6vo ; answered by F. J. B. 
Hooper, 1880 ; and in < Half-arpair of Scis- 
sors ; or what is our (so-called) fVee Trade P ’ 
^non.), Manchester. 1885. 6. * The Western 
Farmer of America,’ London, 1880, 8vo, re- 
printed 1886 ; replied to by T. H. Dudley and 
J. W. Hinton. 7. * History of the fVee- 
Trade Movement in England,’ Londom 1881, 
8vo, translated into French W H. Grraves, 
Paris, 1685, 8vo. 8. *Pleas for Protection 
examined,’ London, 1882, 8vo; reprinted 
1888. 9. ' Wealth-Oreation,’ London, 1882, 
8vo. 10. ’The Suez Canal Question,’ 18^, 
8vo. 11. ’ Trade Denrearion. recent and pre- 
sent ’ [1886], 8vo. 12. * On the Displacement 
of Labour 1 ^ Oapital,’ 1886, 8vo. 

[Private information ; Times, 4 April I8881 
p. 10 ; Athemra^T April 1868, p. 487; Annual 
Registw, 1888, tinson. p. 141 ; Appleton’s An- 
nud QjiL 1888, p. 868.] T. G 

MONK. [8m also Monos.] 

MONK, JAMES HENRY (1784-1869, 
biahm of Gloneestsr and Brisidi, bon otify 
I bi 1784 at Bimtiiigfiird, Hartmislim, was 
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the only son of Oharles Monk, an officer of amalgamated with that of Bristol, in aecord- 
the 40ti| imment, and nephew of Sir James ance with the recommendation of the eccle- 
Monk chief justice of Montreal: his mother siastical commission, of which Monk was 
was tne daughter of Joshua Waddington, an original member. Monk was not a g^d 
yioar of Harworth, Nottinghamshire. He was speaker, and in the House of Lords seldom 
first taught at Norwich by Dr. Foster, and did more than record his vote in the conser- 
in 1798 ente^ the Charterhouse, where, yatiye interest. He had a seyere skirmish 
under Dr. Raine, he laid the foundation of with Sydney Smith, who ridiculed his tory- 
his accurate Clascal scholarship. He en- ism in his ‘ ThM Letter to Archdeacon 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge, in October Singleton * on the ecclesiastical commission 
1800, and was elected scholar in 1801. He (S. Smith, Works, 1854, pp. 642-3). On 
graduated B. A. as seyenth wrangler in 1804, religious questions Monk oWrved'a safe 
m which year he was also second chancellor’s and cautious line, as his easy and open na- 
medallist, M.A. 1807, B.D. 1818, D.D. per ture probably inclined him.’ His favour. 
Lit, 1822. On 1 Oct. 1805 he was howeyer, was generally shown to the Ugh- 
elected fellow of Trinity. In October 1807 church rather than to the eyangelical party, 
he Itocame assistant-tutor of 1^ college, and whose influence at Bristol, Cfii&n, and else- 
dur^ the flfteen years of his tutorship his where in the ^ocese occasionally proved^ 
pupils carri^ off the greater paxt of the source of trouble to him. He expressed a 
hi^er classical honours at Cambridge. In qualifled approyal of the Bristol Church 
January 1809, being then only twenty-flve, he Union, and supported its demand for the 
was elected to the regius professorship of revival of convocation. In 1841 he severely 
Greek, in suc^ssion to Porson. In this posi- censured Isaac Williams’s * Tract for the 
tion he published several tracts advocating Times ’ on * Reserve in communicating Re- 
the estaolishment of a classical tripos, with ligpous Knowledge ’ (cp. Mozlbt, Remmts- 
publio examinations and honours open only cences of Oriel, i. 48Q, and was one of the 
to those who had obtained a place in the bishops who in 1848 protested against the 
mathematical tripos. His flrst edition of the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of 
classics, the * Hippolytus ’ of Euripid^, ap- Hereford. Monk gave largely to charities, 
peared in 1811, and was favourably noticed m and for many years devoted part of his in- 
the ^Quarterly Review ’ by hia mend 0. J. come to the augmentation of small livings 
Blomfleld [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Lon- in his diocese. For some years before ms 
don. In conjunction with Blomfleld he death he suffered from partial blindness, and 
edited Person’s * Adversaria’ in 1812, and in during the last six months of his life was 
1813-14 was joint editor with Blomfleld of physically almost prostrate. He died at the 
the ’ Museum Oriticum,’ a publication to Palace, Stapleton, near Bristol, on 6 June 
which several scholars of repute contributed, 1856, aged 72. His wife Jane, only daughter 
though only eight numbers were issued, of H. Hughes of Nuneaton, rector of Hard- 
Monk resigned his Greek professorship in wick, Northamptonshire, survived him. By 
June 1823. this marriage, which took place in 1823, he 

Monk hi^ been ordained deacon in 1809 had three daughters and one son, Oharles 
and priest in 1810. In 1812 he was White- James (bom in 1824), who graduated at 
hall preacher, and attracted the attention of Trinity College, Cambridge, became chan- 
the premier. Lord Liverpool, who afterwards oellor of Bristol (1855) and M.P. for Glou- 
bestowed on him the deanery of Peter- cester. 

borough, 7 March 1822. In right of hts Monk’s principal publications are: 1. £u- 
desnery Monk nominated himself to the reo- ripidea, * Htmlytus,’ with notes, 1811, 8vo ; 
tory of fiskerton, Lincolnshire, 12 J uly 1822, 1813, 1821, 1823, 1840. 2. * R. Porsoni Ad- 
afterwards holding the reotoi^ of Peakirk- versaria,’ effited by Monk and C. J. Blom- 
cum-Glinton, Northamptonshire, 27 March field, 1812, 8vo. 8. * Museum Criticum, or 
1829. As dean he collected 6,0001^ for the Cambridge Classical Researches/ edited by 
restoration of Peterborough Cathedral, him- Monk and C. J. Blomfleld, 1814, 8vo. 4. Eu- 
self contributing liberally. In 1830 he was ripides, * Alcestis,’ Greek with Latin notes, 
given a eaa onr y at Westnunster, and in the 1816, 8vo ; 1818, 1823. 1826, 1887. 5. < A 
same year he publiah^ his * life of Richard ViBmoation of the Universitj of Cambridge 
Bentley,* a work which was praised in the from the Reflections of Sir J. E. South,* fro., 
'Quarterlv Review* for November 1831, ljCndoii,1818,8vo. 6.* ALetter. . .respect- 
and in * Blackwood's Magaiine* by Professor ing an additional Eaunina^an of Stuoents 
Wilson. in the University of Cambridge,* by^Philo- 

On 11 July 1880 Monk wee oonaeoiated grantns* (Le. Monk), London, 1828, 8fe. 
bishop of GWnoeetee. la 1888 the me wee 7.*Oimbri^GlaiieiciiBxa]Bi]mrioiia,’edM 
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^ Monk, &c., 1824, 8vo. 8. * The Life of 
TL Bentley,’ London, 1830, 4to ; 2nd edit. 
1883, 8 to. 9. EuripideB, * Iphigenia in Au- 
lis,’ 1840, 8 to. 10. * Correspondenoe between 
[Monk] and H. Hidlam,’ 1844, 8 to. Pri- 
Tately printed (aa to a note respecting Le 
Olerc in-Hallam’s ^ Literature of Europe*). 
11. Euripides, * Iphigenia in Tanris,’ 1846, 
8yo. 12. Various publications relating to 
Horfield Manor, 1848, 1852, &c. 13. Va- 
rious sermons and charges published from 
1832 to 1864. 14. * Eurmidis Fabulse qua- 
tuor scilicet Hippolytus Goronifer, Alcestis, 
Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris,’ 
1867, 8 to (posthumous). 

[Memoir in Gent. Mag. 1866, pt. ii. pp. 116- 
117 ; J. Foster's Index Ecclesiasticns, * Monk; * 
Luard's Gradnati Cant. ; Life of Bishop S. Wil* 
tferfoTce ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. W, 

MONK, RICHARD (^. 1484V chrono- 
loger, described as an English chaplain, com- 
piled at Oxford in 1434 certain chronoloncal 
tables, which are preserved in Laud. MS. 
Misc. 694 in the Bodleian Library. They are 

(1) ‘Tabulee de veris litteris dominicalibus 
et primacionibus ab origine mundi,’ f. 146; 

(2) ^Kalendariumverum anni mundi,’ ff. 16- 
20; (8) * Tabul» Solis verm atque perpetuse,’ 
f. 21. 


[Tanner’s BibL Brit-Hib. p. 630; Cat. of 
liSudian MSS.] C. L. K. 

MONK, WILLIAM HENRY (1823- 
1889), composer^ son of William Monk, of an 
old Oxford family, was bom in Brompton, 
London, on 16 March 1828. After studying 
music under Thomas Adams, J. A. Hamilton, 
and G. A. Griesbach, he was organist and 
choir-master successively of Eaton Chapel, 
Pimlico (1841-8), St. George’s Chapel, Albe- 
marle Street (1843-6), and Portman Chapel, 
M^lebone (1846-7). In 1847 he was ap- 
pointed choirmaster, in 1849 organist, and m 
i874 (in succession to John Hullah, with 
whose work of * Popular Musical Education’ 
he was early associated) professor of vocal 
music at Ki^s College, London. In 1861 
he become professor of music at the School 
for the Indigent Blind, and in 1863 was ^ 
pointed to nis last post of organist at St. 
Matthias’, Stoke Newington, where he esta- 
blisheda wlychcnalservioe, with a voluntary 
choir. He waS also professor in the National 
Trainiitf School for Music (187^, and in 
Bedford College, London (1878). From 1860 
to 1864 he gave lectures on masio at the 
London Institution, and at other times leo- 
tnxed at the Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
buigh, and the Royal Institution, Manchaster. 
In 18^ he received the honorary degree of 
MuB.Doatem Durham University. Hedied 


in Loudon on 1 March 1889, and was buried 
in Highgate cemetery, where a memorial 
cross, erected by public subscription, marks 
his ffmve. 

Monk was best known as the musical editor 
of * Hymns Ancient and Modem,’ which has 
passed through several editions since its first 
issue in 1861, and has had a sale of about 
thirty million copies. He had no share in 
the profits of the work. He was sole musical 
editor of the first edition (the statement in 
Gbovb that he was * one of the editors’ is 
calculated to mislead), and only when an en- 
larged edition was called for did he have 
assistance. He had just sen^ to press the 
edition of 1889 when he died. Uis brnt hymn 
tunes, by which he will bo remembered, were 
written for < Hymns Ancient and Modem,’ 
but many appear in othsi collections. A few 
are sung everywhere, and ' 4.bide with me’ 
and * Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go’ (the 
words of which are by Lyte and Faber re- 
mctively) are not likely to be superseded. 
He was musical editor of the * Parish Choir’ 
from the fortieth number (not the tenth, as 
stated in Gbovb) to its close in 1861. He 
also edited for the church of Scotland their 
Psalter, Hymnal, and Anthem Book, the 
tunes to Bishop Wordsworth’s * Hymns for 
the Holy Year,’ 1866, an edition of Dr. Allon’s 
^ Congregational Psalmist,’ and * The Hook 
of Common Prayer, with Plain Song and 
Appropriate Music,’ as well as editions of 
Handel's ^Acis and Galatea,’ foL, and 
* L’ Allegro,’ 8vo. 

Monk composed a good deal of misoel- 
laneous churw music, mostly of an inten- 
tionally siumle nature, such as anthems, 
chants, Te Deums, &c., some of which is 
widely used. He was essentially a church 
musician, and used the organ more for de- 
votion than for display. 

[Grove’s Diet, ot Music, ii. 363; Musical 
Herald, April 1889, where his portrait is girra ; 
Brown’s Diet, of MusieiaiiB; Love's S^tish 
Church Music, where date of hie death hae to 
be corrected ; St Matthias’s Mag., April 1889, 
December 1891 ; Funeral Sermon preached at 
St Matthiae’s Church; Church Times, 6 Nov. 
1891: private infoimation from his widow.] 
J. 0. H. 

MONKSWSLL, first Babov. [See 
CoLUBB, SiB Robebt Pobbbtt, 1817-1^.] 

MONMOUTH, Duke ov. [See Soorr, 
Jambs, 1649-1685.] 

MONMOUTH, Eabls or, jSoe Cabbv, 
Robbbi, first Eabl, 1660P-1^; Oabmi, 
Hbbbt, second Eabx^ 1696-1661 ; Mob* 
BAUBT, ChABUS, filBt EaBL of tllO MCOOd 
cieatioiif 1658-1736.] 
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MOISTMOUTH, titular Eabl ov. [See 
Middleton, Okasleb, 1640 P-1710.] 

MONMOUTH, GEOFFREY op (llOOP- 
1164), bishop of St. Aeaph. [See Gboppebt.] 

MONMOUTH or MONEMUE, JOHN 
BE (1182 P-1247 P), lord marcher, bom about 
1182, was son of Gilbert de Monmouth, and 
great-mat-grandson of William FitsBalde- 
ron, T^o is recorded in Domesday Book u 
the possessor of many lands and lordships in 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and Mon- 
mouthshire; Rose or Rovsya de Monemue, 
wife of Hugh de Lacy, fifth baron Lacy [q.v.], 
was probafly his aunt (cf. Iteg, Abbey St 
ThonuUf Bublinf passing, and her son Walter 
de Lacy married Margaret, the daughter of 
Monmouth’s guardian, William de Braose 
[q. T.] In 1201-2 Monmouth was a minor 
in the wardship of De Braose, and the latter 
in 1206 was placed in possession of Grosmont, 
Llantilio, and Skenfrith castles, probably be- 
longing to the Monmouth family. Monmouth 
came of age before 1205, when he held fifteen 
knights’ &s, and in 1208 his two infant sons, 
John and Philip, were demanded by King 
John as hostages for his good behaviour, pro- 
bably as a precaution against Monmouth’s 
joinine William de Braose in his rebellion 
(Mot, Fat, in TurriLondin, i. 87 j Foss, i. 410) ; 
he paid a large fine for restoration to royal 
favour, and his children were liberated. In 

1213 another son William appears to have 
been held as a hostage by John (Mot, Pat, i. 
103), but Monmouth remained to the end an 
active and faithful partisan of the kiim. In 

1214 he was ordered to attend John at Ciren- 
cester, and received a completely equipped 
horse for his prompt obedience. On lO Feb. 
1216 he was appointed one of the custodians 
of William de Lacy, half-brother of Mon- 
mouth’s cousin Walter, sixth baron Lacy 
[q. V.] (SWEBTMA.N, Cal, Doe, 1171-1261, No. 
oS6), and was commissioned to negotiate with 
the barons of Herefordshire, and in April to 
raise a loan in Gloucestershire (J2ot. Claus, L 
197 b). On 21 Aug. he was made governor of 
St. Briavel's Castle, Gloucestershire, and later 
in that year and in 1216 he was granted cus- 
tody of the castles of Elmley in Worcester- 
shire, Bramber in Sussex, which had belonfl^ 
to William de Braose, Grosmont, Llantuio, 
and Skenfirith in Wales, the Forest of Dean, 
and lands in Bedford and Cambria shires 
forfeited by Hugh Malebysse (DnoDiLLB, 
Baronage^ i. 442 ; Foss, i. 4i0 ; Mt, Pat, i. 
163, 160), besides those of his sistez^in-law, 
Albieda de Boterd, who had sided with the 
barons, and ofWalbar de Stokesfef. Chosaand 
Patent MolU; Ettoe, AntMties of Shrogn 
ikire^ vi. 16>3). During 1216 Monmouth 


owned a ship in John’s service, and was made 
one of the executors of his will (C/ose Molle^ 
vol. i. passim ; Rtmbb, Ftederaf i. i. 144). 

After the accession of Henry III Mon- 
mouth received further promotion. In 1221 
he was justice itinerant in Gloucestershire ; 
in Janua^ 1224 he was directed again to 
take over St. Briavel’s, but was prevented by 
illness ; on 8 Au^ he was present at Bedfora, 
where Falkes de Breaut6 [q. v.] was besieged 
^HIBLBY, Moyal and Aiatorkal Letters^ 
Rolls Ser. i. 611 ; Rtmbb, i. 175). Next year 
he was witness to the reissue of the Great 
Charter fLuABD, Annal, Mm, i. 232). In 
1226 he Duilt for the Cistercian order the 
abbey of Grace Dieu in Wales (ib, ii. 302) ; 
and in May became security for his cousin 
Walter de Lacy (Swbbtman, 1171-1261, No. 
1372-3) ; on 2 Sept, he was appointed to at- 
tend the meeting of Llywelyn, William Mar- 
shal, and other barons at Shrewsbury, and to 
report on the result (cf. Llywelyn ab Iob- 
WBBTH, d, 1240, and Mabbhal, William, d, 
1231). In 1228 he was made sheriff of Shrop- 
shire and Staffordshire, but this appointment 
was soon revoked (Blazeway, Griffs of 




rentfy by right of his wife, he was keeper of 
New, Clarendon, Pancet, and Bocholte forests, 
offices held by his father-in-law, Walter de 
Waleron (Dijodalb ; Foss ; Cal, Mot, Pat, ii. 
146). In 1229 he mediated between the town 
and abbey of Dunstable, and witnessed a grant 
from Henry to David, eon of Llywelyn, and 
other charters (Gibalddb Cambbenbib, ed. 
Dimock, vii. 23D. The castles and honours 
of Striguil and Hereford were committed to 
his custody, on riie death of William Marshal, 
in 1231, and in December he negotiated the 
truce t]^t was patched up with Llywelyn. 
In the same year he granted to some monks 
the hospital of St. John at Monmouth. 

On the revolt of Richard Marshal in 1233 
Monmouth bore the brunt of his attack. He 
was justiciar, and commanded the king’s 
Poitevin mercenaries in South Wales, and 
on 26 Dec. collected a large force, intending 
to make a secret attack on Manhal. The 
earl, however, learning^ his design, set an 
ambush for Monmouth in a wood near Gros- 
mont, and completely routed his forces, Mon- 
mouth himself escaping only by a hasty flight. 
Manhal proceeded to destroy Monmouth’s 
lands and buildinn, including, at the insti- 

S tion of his Welsh allies, the abb^ of Grace 
eu (Mazthsw Pabib, Cbron, MtQora^ ii. 
264; SMt, Angl, ii. 8M, iii. 269; Roohb 
Wbnboveb, iii. 60; AsmaL Man, iL 312, 
iii. 136). On 28 Maich 1284 Henry informed 
him that he had oonoladed a truce with 
Marshal and Llywelyn, and in July Mon- 
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mouth was ordered to besiege the castles in 
the hands of Peter des Bivaulx, should he 
refuse to give them up. At the marriage of 
Eleanor and Henry ill on 14 Jan. 1286 
Monmouth claimed the right as a lord marcher 
to carry the canopy (DxraDALB). In the same 
yeaf he witnessed the confirmation of Magna 
Charta, and rebuilt the abbey of Ghrace Dieu. 
At Easter 1238 he was summoned to parlia- 
ment at Oxford to advise Henry on the pro- 
bable outbreak of war with Llywelyn. In 
1240 he was appointed one of the arbiters 
to decide on tne disputed points between 
Davydd II [q. v.] and the king. On 2 Jan. 
1241-2 he witnessed at Westminster the 
grant of liberties and franchises to the citizens 
of Cork (SwBETMAN, 1171-1261, No. 2652). 

S p 1242 he was ordered to provide five hun- 
red Welsh soldiers for the expected war 
with France, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed chief bailiff of Cardigan, Oaermar- 
then, and South Wales (CaL RoL Pat, ii. 
19 h). With the Earl of Clare he resisted 
Davydd^s invasion in 1244, receiving a grant 
of twe hundred marks on 8 June for that 
purpose, and inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Welsh ; in Janu^ next year he was directed 
to summon the Welsh barons to answer for 
the depredations they had committed. He 
died probably in 1247. 

Monmouth married Cecilia, daughter and 
heiress of Walter de Waleron, and by her 
had apparently three sons, John, Philip, and 
William. Of these John alone survived, and 
had livery of his father’s lands in 82 Hen. Ill 
(28 Oct. 1247, 27 Oct. 1248). He had two 
daughters, but no male issue, and died in 
1267, leaving the castle and honour to Prince 
Edward. Another John de Monmouth (Jl, 
1820) is frMuently mentioned in the * Par- 
liamentary Writs,’ especially ca^. n. iii. 1182, 


and was apparently a partisan of Rogw Mor- 
timer, first earl of March [^. v.1 (cf. Eabnes, 
Edward III ) ; a third was m 1^7 appointed 
bishcmof Llandaff,and died on 8 April 1828 
(Lb Neve, ii. 246-6). 

[Dogdale’s Baronage, i. 442-8; Monastioon, 
passim ; Foss’s Judges of England, i. 410 ; Close 
and Patent Rolls, vols. i. and ii. passim ; Oal. 
Inqnisit. post Mortem, i. 15; OaL Rotnlomm 
Ghartarum et LKmisit ad quod Damnum ; FarL 
Writs; Bymer^s Foedera, j^assim; Annalee Mo- 
nastic!, Royal and Histoncal Liters, Hist et 
Gartul. Mon. 8. Petri, Matthew Paris's Chron. 
M^ora and Hist AngL, Roger Wendover, Flores 
Historiarum, Oizaldns Cambrensis and Walsing* 
ham's Hist AngL and Ypodigma, and Memoranda 
de Parliamento (all in the Rolls Ser. passim) ; 
Williams's Monmouthshire, jpn^ 190-1, App. p. 
zzxiv; Eyton’s Antiquities ofShropdiirs; Sweet- 
man's Oal. of Documents relating toIrslanA 1171- 
1251 ; Wright’s Hist of Ludlow.] A F. P. 


MONNOYER, JEANBAPnSTE,better 
known by the surname of Baptiste (1684- 
1699), flowep-painter, was bom at Lule on 
19 July 1684. He went when very voung to 
Paris, and his admirable pictures of flowers 
and uit, which he painted almost always 
from nature, soon gained him a great reputa- 
tion. His works became the fashion among the 
wealthy, and he was received into the Ifoyal 
Academy of Painting on 14 April 1668. Mis 
admission was afterwards annulled on ac- 
count of some informality, and he was re- 
ceived anew on 8 Oct. lo^. His pihce de 
riceptim^ representing flowers and fruit, is 
now in the Mus5e at Montpellier. He ex- 
hibited at the Salon only iv 1678, when 
he sent four flower-pieces under the name of 
Baptiste. Although much engaged in the 
decoration of the royal ^aoes or Versailles, 
Marly, Vincennes, and Meuilon, and of the 
H6tel de Bretonvilliers, he was induced by 
Ralph Montagu, afterwards Duke of Montagu 
[q.v.],then British ambassador to France, to 
accompany him on his return to England in 
1678, and to assist in the decoration of Mont- 
agu House, Bloomsbury, which in 1754 be- 
came the British Museum. He subsequently 
painted numerous flower-pieces and panels 
at Hampton Court, Kensington Palace, Bur- 
lington House, Eedleston Hall, and other 
royal and noble residences, and often painted 
the flowers in Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portraits. 
His works have not the high finish and 
velvety softness of those of Van Hmum 
and some other flower-painters of the Dutch 
school, but they possess groater freshness of 
touch and vigour m composition. The Louvre 
has eight of nis undoubted works, and three 
more are attributed to him. Many others are 
in the provincial museums of France and in 
the private collections of England. About 
eighty of them have been engraved by John 
Smith, Poilly, Vauquer, Avril the elder, and 
others. He etched thirty-four of his own 
compositions, consistii^ of bouquets, g^ 
lands, and vases and baskets of flowers, which 
are for the most part executed on a white 
ground. The *Livre de toutes sortes de 
fleurs d’aprto nature,’ often attributed to 
him, was engraved by Vauquer from his de- 
signs. 

Monnoyer died in London on 16 Feb. 1099, 
and was buried in St. James’s Church, Picca- 
dilly. Sir Godfrey Eneller painted his por- 
tnut, which was engraved in mezzotint hj 
George Smith and by Edward Fisher. 

AnoDTE Monnotbb (d. 1747), called 
^Toung Baptiste,’ one of his sons, was his 
pnpil, and also a painter of flowers, hat hk 
woria axe much infrrior to his fritbm He 
■Iso came to London, but was in in 170^ 
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when he wu seoeiTed at the Academy, and 
agamml716« He returned to Eimland at the 
berinninff of 1717, and remained here nn^ 
1784. He died at St. Oermain-en-Laye in 
1747. Another of his sons, known as *f^^re 
Baptiste/ who went to Rome and became a 
Dominican monk, was likewise a painter. He 
was a pupil of his father and of Jean Bap- 
tiste Corneille the younger, and painted some 
large pictures of scenes in the life of St. 
Dominic for the schools of his convent. 
Belin de Fontenay (1653-1716) the flower- 
painter was also a pupil of Monnoyer, and 
married his daughter Marie in 1687. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, 
ed. Womnm, 1849, ii. 699 ; Mariette’s Abece- 
dario, 1861-60, iv. 7 ; Bellier de la Chavignerie’s 
Diotionnaire ^n4ral des Artistes de r£cole 
Fran^aise, 1868-86, ii. 110 ; Jal’s Dictionnaire 
critique de Biographie et d'Histoire, 1872, p. 
880; Villot’s Notice des Tableaux dn Musle 
National du Louvre (!^cole Fran^aise), 1880, pp. 
280-8 ; Robert -Dumesnil's Peintre- Graveur 
Franqais, 1836-71, iii. 229-38.] K. R G. 

MONRO. [See also Minmo.] 

MONRO, ALEXANDER (d. 1716 P), 
principal of Edinburgh University, was the 
son of Hugh Monro of Fyresh, a branch of 
the house of FouUs. He appears to have 
been educated at St. Andrews (Bowbb). In 
1678 he was appointed minister of the second 
charge of Dunfermline, and was translated 
to Kindassie in 1676, and to Wemvss in 
1678. m 1682 he was created D.D. by the 
university of St. Andrews, and in the same 
year became professor of divinity in St. Mary’s 
College there. In December 1686 he was 
appointed principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and minister of the high <murch, suc- 
ceeding Andrew Cant in both offices. Said 
to have been originally a Roman catholic 
(WoDROW, Analecta, ii. 49), Monro, though 
professedly presbyterian, had strong leanings 
towards episcopacy, and was strongly at- 
tached to the cause of James IL Conse- 
quently, when the presbyterians came into 
power at the revolution, he resigned his 
ministerial cWge, and was forced to demit 
his office of principal. In 1688 he was nomi- 
nated bishop of Argyle by the influence of 
Viscount Dundee, but he was neither elected 
nor consecrated. The commission appointed 
to see the Privy Council Act of 1690 carried 
cut in the Scottish universities made many 
charges against Monro, and his replies, given 
in h» anonymouslv published ‘ Presbyterian 
Inquisition** (Lonaon, 1681), throw much 
l^t on the internal condition of Edinburgh 
University. It wasone of the singular cir- 
I of theeaaetlu^tlwdeolarationof 


the Prince of Orange was conveyed to the 
Ei^burgh magistrates by Monro, instead of 
being sent dirc^ly to them by the govern- 
ment {Counoil Beg. zzxii. 297). His career 
subs^uently to September 1690 cannot be 
deflnitdy ascertained. According to Bower, 
after his expulsion from the universi^ he 
^ acted as an Episcopal clergyman in Edin- 
burgh, and died m 1716,’ but there are doubts 
as to the correctness of the date (see Sooir, 
Faetx). In 1678 he married Anna Logan, 
by whom he had two daughters and a son 
J ames [q. v.] As principal he proved himself 
a weak disciplinarian, or else he * sacrificed dis- 
^line to ecclesiastical partiality ’ (GRAirr). 
His published writings, several of which are 
anonymous, include *An Apology for the 
Church of Scotland,* London, 1693 ; ^ Spirit 
of Calumny/ &c., I^ndon, 1693 ; ‘ Sermons 
preached on Several Occasions,’ London, 
1693; and ‘Letter to Sir Robert Howard 
occasioned by his Twofold Vindication of 
Bishop Tillotson,’ London, 1696. 

[Bower’s History of the University of Edin- 
burgh, i. 809 ; Sir Alexander Grant’s Story of 
the University of Edinburgh, ii. 264, 478; Grub’s 
Eccl. Hist, of Scotland, in. 291, 819 ; Apology 
for the Clergy of Scotland ; Lawson’s Hist, of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church from the Revolution 
to the Present Time; Keith’s Catalogue of Bi- 
shops ; Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecclesiee Scoticanee, ii. 
647, 662, 671 ; Fountainhall's Historicid Notices 
(Bannatyne Club) ; Femie’s and Chalmers’s His- 
tories of Dunfermline; Wodrow’s Analecta 
(Maitland Club) ; Wodrow’s Correspondence 
(Wodrow Soc.).] J. C. H. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, primus 

2 697-1767), physician, was son of John 
onro, a surgeon in WiUiam Ill’s army, 
whose father, Sir Alexander Monro, fought 
in the battle of Worcester on the royalist side. 
His mother was a Miss Forbes of the family 
ofCuUoden. Hisfather, while the army was 
in winter quarters, annually obtained leave 
to reside in London, where his son Alexander 
was bom 8 Sept. 1697. John Monro after- 
wards settled in Edinburgh as a surgeon, and 
his son studied at the university and ^ere 
graduated M.D. He then went to London and 
attended lectures by Hawksbee and Whiston 
on experimental philosophy and dissect^ 
under Cheselden. He sent home many ana- 
tomical specimens prepared by himself, and 
thus began to establiBh an anatomical reputa- 
tbninEdinbuiwh. After some months inParis 
he went in 1718 to Leyden and studied under 
Boerhaave. In the autumn of 1719 he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, wherehe was appointed 
professor of anatomy and suige^ to t^ 
Bttigeona^ Oompany^^and began to l^ture in 
the winter of 17201 Up to that time there had 
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been no professors of anatomy or of medi- 
cine in the uniyersitj^ of Edinburgh, and in 
1720 Monro was appomted the first uniyersitj 
professor of anatomy, but was not formally 
mducted till 1726. Thenceforward he gave 
course of lectures every year from October 
to. May fbr thirt]r-nine years, berinning al- 
ways with the history of the subject, then 
treating of osteology, then of the soft parts, 
then of the relation of the anatomy of ani- 
mals to that of man, then of surgical opera- 
tions, and finally of general physiology. In 
1726 he married Isabella, second daughter oi 
Sir Donald MacDonald of the Isle of Skye. 
In 1726 he published ^ Osteology, a Treatise 
on the Anatomy of the Human Bones,’ which 
went through several editions, to the sixth 
0 ^ which, 1758, is added an account of the 
nerves. He begins with an account of the 
periosteum, thence proceeds to the structure 
of bone and of joints, and then to the detailed 
description of the several bones. A medico- 
chirurgical society was formed in Edinburgh 
of which he was secretary, and he edited in 1 
1732 its first volume of ' Transactions,’ and sub- 


printed in the collected edition of his' Works,’ 
published in Edinburgh in 1781. After the 
Wtle of Prestonpans in 1745 he attended 
the wounded on the fiel^ and while firmly 
attached to the house of Hanover did all in 
his power to obtain a pardon for Dr. Oameron 
hei 


was engraved by Basire and prefixed to the 
coUsetM edition of his 'Works,’ published 
by his son Dr. Alexander Monro secundus 
[q. V.], Edinburgh, 1781. 

[Memoir by Dr. Donald Monro prefixed to 
Works, 1781 ; Works.] N. M. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, secundus, 
M.D. (1733-1817), anatomist, younger son 
of Alexander Monro primus [q. v.], Isa- 
bella, second daughter of Sir Donald Mac- 
Donald, hart., of the Isle of Skye, was bom 
at Edinburgh 20 May 1733. He was sent 
with his elder brother Donald fq* v.] to the 
school of Mr. MundelL and in 1762 entered 
the university of Edinburgh He occa- 
sionally lectured for his Mier firam 1753, 
and on 12 July 1755 was formally appomted 
professor of anatomy and surgery as coad- 
jutor to his father. He took the degree of 
M.D. 17 Oct. 1755, the sulgect of his inaugural 
dissertation being ' De Testibus et Semine in 
variis Animalibus.’ It is dedicated to his 
father, and shows that he had worked dili- 
gently at minute anatomy. Soon alter gra- 
duation he went to London, where he at- 
tended William Hunter’s lectures, and after- 
wards to Paris, Leyden, and Berlin. At 
Leyden University he matriculated 17 Smt. 
1757 (Pbioook, IndeXf p. 70). He resi^ 
at Berlin in the house of Professor Meckel 
(Johann Friedrich, the elder), and worked 
under that distinguished anatomist, lus obU- 


fessorship, but continued to give dinical lec- 
tures at the hospital, and in that year he 
published ' An Account of the Inoculation 
of Small-pox in Scotland.’ His separate 
papers, fifty-three in number, are on a great 
variety of medical subjects. He hadobs^ed 
the results of the falling of solid bodies into 
the appendix vermiformis, and shows much 
sagacity in an argument establishing the 
modern view that jaundice is very nr^, if 
ever, due to any cause but obstruction of the 
common bile duct. He knew a great deal of 
comparative anatomy and was well read in 
authors, especially aduniring Wiseman among 
the older surgeons. He was a muscular man 
of middle stature, and was in the habit of 
being bled twice ayear. In 1762 be bad m- 
fluensa with Usvero vesical eatanb, and be 
onoefraoturedbisheel tendon, and has written 
(CkfUsetsd Worki, p. 661 ^ an account of bis 
own case and onie. He died of a pelvic 
cancer 10 July 1767 , after a long and pain- 
fid illne«, the chief symptoms of wbien are 
daseiibed in a letter to ms son, Dr. Donald 

Aportrait 

of Momo^ painted by Allan Ramsay, is in 
teNatunal Portrait Ga]]eiy,Bdkbiff^ It 


nearly every course of lectures which he de- 
livered. In 1758 he returned to Edinburgh, 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of Edinbimh, and 1 May 1769 
was elected a fellow. became secretary of 
the Philosophical Sodety of Edinburgh in 
succession to his father. This society pub- 
lished three volumes of essajv. The first, 
which appeared in 1764, contains ' a descrip- 
tion of toe vesiouUs seminales* and ' observa- 
tions on gravid uteri ’ by him ; the second, 
issued in 1766, ' a description of a monster 
without head, arms, heart, or legs,’ and 'tbs 
history of a gmuine volvulus; ’ w^e in tbs 
last, in 1771, he wrote apaper on theefiTeot oi 
dru^ on the nervous ^stem. Hepublidied 
two controversial 'obsmatioBS* on the lym- 
phatics in 1768, maintainiBg that be, in a 
diort essay printed at Berlin in 176A and 
reprinted in I70fi and 1770, ' De Venisl^rm- 
pbaticis Valvulosis,* and not William Hun- 
ter, bad first correctly described the gensml 
oommunicatioBS of die lymphatic ^rtein. 
FMerick HoIBnan had, however, pr ese dad 
both Blonio and Hunter in the dcseriptiest 
Ba 1788 hepublidied in Bdfaibuigb* Oh eer» u 
dons on the Structure end Fumons el the 
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NemuBSystem/dedicated to the RightHon. in the cottage, as he thought that a physician 
Benfy Dundaa [q. y.], and it is in consequence in practice &ould always spend the night in 
of the description in this book of the com- his town-house. He enjoyed the theatre, 
munication between the lateral yentrides of was a warm admirer of Mrs. Siddons, and 
the brain that his name is known to eyery was proud of haying been consulted by her 
student of medicine at the present day. The about her health. He was a popular mem- 
opening now always spoken of as the * fora- ber of the Harveian Society of Edinburgh, 
men of Monro ’ is very small in the healthy a conyiyial as well as learned society, and 
brain, but when water on the brain is present at its meetings, according to Dr. Duncan, the 
may be as large as a sixpence. It was this father of the Royal College of Physicians 
morbid conditionthat drew Monro’s attention of Edinburgh, ^without transgressing the 
to the foramen, and he first described it in a bounds of the most strict sobriety, he afibrded 
paper read before the Philosophical Society us demonstrative evidence of we exhilarat- 
of Edinburgh in 1764, but gives a fuller ac- ing power of wine.’ He was certainly the 
count in this work on the nervous system ablestofthethreeprofessorsofhisfamily. His 
(iVisrvous d^stem,tab. iii. and iv.) portrait was painted by Kay, by Seton, and 

He had always paid much attention to by Sir H. Raeburn, and an engraving of his 
comparative anatomy, and published in 1785 head from the picture of the last is prefixed 
* The Structure and Physiology of Fishes ex- to his son’s memoir of his life ; a bust by aii 
plained and compared with those of Man and unknown sculptor is in the N ational Portrait 
other Animals.’ In 1788 he published an Gallery, Edinburgh. 

aflMUnt of MTenty paini of burg® under the [A. Monro's (tertius) Memoir, Edinburgh, 1840; 

title, * Description of all the Bursse Mucosm Andrew Duncan’s Account of the Life, Writ- 
of the Human Body, their Structure, Acci- ings, and Character of the late Dr. Alexander 
dents, and Diseases, and Operations for their Monro secundus, Edinb. 1818 ; Works.] N. M. 
Cure,’ which is stated by several anatomical 

writers to be the first full description of the MONRO, ALEXANDER, tertius, M.D. 
bursffi. In 1793 he published ^Experiments (1773-1859), anatomist, son of Alexander 
on the Nervous System with Opium and Me- Monro secundus, was bom at Edinburgh 
talline Substances, to determine the Nature 5 Nov. 1773. He was sent to the high 
and Effects of Animal Electricity.’ These school there, and afterwards to the univer- 
experiments led him to the conclusion that sity, where he graduated M.D. in 1797, writ- 
nerve force was not identical with electricity. ing a thesis, *De Dysph^a.’ In 1798 he 
His last book, * Three Treatises on the Brain, was appointed to assist his father in his lec- 
the Eye, and the Ear,’ was published at Edin- tures, but the appointment was nominal, as 
burgh in 1797. Manuscript copies of notes of he went to London, and there worked at ana- 
his lectures on anatomy d&vered in 1774 and tomy underWilson. After also visiting Paris, 
1776 are preserved in the library of the Royal he returned to Edinburgh in 1800, and was ap- 
Medical and Ghirurgical Society of London, pointed conjoint professor (with hia father) of 
and some * Essays and Heads of Lectures on medicine, surgery, and anatomy. From 1^8 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery,’ he deLivered the whole course, and from 1817 
vei 7 imperfectlyarranged,were printed by his to 1846 was sole professor. His lectures 
son Alexander |^q. v.J m 1840. were less popular thw those of his father and 

Monro, who in 1777 successfully resisted grandfather (An Anmoer to ieveral Attacks 
the appointment of a separate professor of vshieh Aove appeared againet the Vhivereity 
surgery, gave a fuU course of lectures every qf Edinburgh, 1819. p. 66), but among his 
year fimnil769 to 1800. From 1800 to 1807 he pupils were Ohristison, Syme^ Liston, £d- 
deliyered part of the course, his son Alexander wm Forbes, Abercrombie, Bright, Marahall 
completing it, and in 1808 gave the introduo- Hall, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir Humping 
tonr lecture only. This was his last lecture, Davy. H^ublished in 1803 * Observations 
and after it his faculties gradually decayed. &n Orural Hernia; ’ in 1811, * Morbid Ana- 
He became drowsy after £nner, and his nose tomy of the Human Gullet, Stomach, and In- 
ttsed to bleed from time to time. In 1818 testmes ; ’ in 1813, * Outlines of the Anatomy 
he had an apopleotie attack, and he died of the Human Body; ’in 1814,* Engravings of 
8 Oct. 1817. He attained extensive practice the Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera;^ in 
as a physician, but never allowed his practice 1818,* Observations on the different kinds of 
to interrupt the regulari^ of his lectures. Small-poz;’ in 1827,* Morbid Anatomy of the 
He was fond of gardeBing^ and bought the Brain,’ voL L, * Hydrocephalus’ and 'Ana- 
estate of Oraiglodcbart on the Leith water, tomy of the Pelvis of the Male;’ in 1881, 
where he had aoottage,andonltivatedmany *The Anatomy of the Brain; ’ in 1840, *E^ 
kuids of ffroit. He would have no bedroom says and H eads of Lectures of A. Mumo 
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secundus, with Memoir;’ and in 1842. * Ana- 
tomy of the Urinary Bladder and Peri- 
nsBum in the Male.’ None of his works are 
of permwent value, and those written when 
he was in the prime of life are as confused, 
'prolix, and illogical as his senile productions. 
A basis 6f notes made by his more industri- 
ous father and grandfather is to be detected 
throughout, and to this he has added only 
imperfect observations and superficial read- 
ing. Thus in his account of lead colic he 
shows no acquaintance with the recent and 
admirable discoveries of Sir George Baker 

i q. V.] He died at Graiglockhart, near Edin- 
burgh, 10 March 1659. He married first, 
in 1800, the daughter of Dr. Carmichael 
Smyth, by whom he had twelve children, one 
of whom. Sir David Monro, is separately no- 
ticed ; and secondly, in 1836, the daughter of 
David Hunter, who survived him. A por- 
trait by Kenneth Macleay is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[Lancet, 1859, i. 331 ; Works.] N. M. 

MONRO, Sir DAVID (1813-1877), co- 
lonial politician, son of Dr. Alexander Monro 
tertius [q. v.], was bom in 1818. At a 
very eany age he settled in New Zealand. 
When the first general assembly was con- 
vened, 24 May 1864, he was returned as a 
member of it, and was chosen to second the 
address to the ^vemor. He was sneaker of j 
the House of Representatives in 1861 and | 
1862, and was knighted. At the general i 
election in 1866 he was elected mendier for | 
Cheviot, and was again speaker until 1870, 
when he retired from this post. He was then 
much incensed at the failure of William Fox, 
leader of the house, to propose any vote of 
thanks for his services; and in order to 
attack him he obtained a seat, but lost it on 
petition. Thereupon the House of Repre- j 
sentatives adopted an address praying that | 
some mark of favour might be shown him 
for his long services ; but Fox still refused ' 
to recommend so outspoken an opponent for 
a seat in the Legislative Council. Monro was 
then elected to the house for Waikonati, and 
opposed Fox’s TOvemment. He died at New- 
ell, near Nekon, in 1877. His wife was a 
daughter of J. Seeker of Widfoid, Glouces- | 
torshire. | 

[Times. 2 May 1877 ; G. W. Bnsden’s Hist ! 
of New Zealand.] J. A. H. | 

MONRO, DONALD (JL 1660), known 
as * High Dean of the Isles/ first appeanon 
record as parson of Kilteazn, in the piesl^ 
teiyofDingwall^BoBSFthlreu OnfifiJnnelfiOS 
he was appointed I 7 the general assembly of 
the kark commtsskmer ' within the bounds 


of Ross, to assist the Bishop of Caithness in 

K ung of the Gospell and planting of 
’ (uaLDBBWOOD, u. 224), at a salaijof 
four hundred merks for one year. On 27 Dec. 
following a complaint was made in the as* 
sembly that he * was not so apt to teache as 
his charge required ’ (id, p. 245^. Six mem- 
bers of tne assembly were pointed ^ to trie 
his gifts,’ and to report. His ignorance of 
Gaelic seems to have been his chief fault, for 
on 6 July 1670 it was objected that * he was 
not prompt in the Scottish tongue.’ His 
commission was, however, renewed m August 
1673 (id. p. 276). Tradition says that when 
at Kuteam he lived in Castle Craig, and 
crossed the Firth to his duties About 1674 
he was translated to the neighbouring parish 
of Lymlair, with a stip^a of 661. 1&. 4d. 
Scots, and kirk-land. IBs title, * High Dean 
of the Isles,’ may have had t ome pre-reforma- 
tion significance, but was more probably one 
of those titles of courtesy satirised by Sir 
David Lyndsay in his ^ Monarchie ’ (bk. iii. 
1290, &c.) 

He made a systematic tour through the 
western islands of Scotland in 1649, ot which 
he has left an interesting account. George 
Buchanan made use of it ror the geographical 
portion of his * History of Scotland,’ and ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness ( Worke^ folio 
edit. 1715, pp. 13, 18). Monro also wrote a 
small book, entitled ^ The Genealogies of the 
Cheiff Clans of the Isles.’ Both works were 
printed at Edinburgh, 1773-4, with the com- 
mon title, * Description of the Western Isles 
of Scotland, called Hy brides. With his Gene- 
alogies of the Chief Clans of the Isles. Now 
first published from the Manuscript.’ Another 
edition appesred at Edinburgh in 1805, and 
in 1818 the account was include in the second 
volume of ’Miscellanea Scotica.’ Two manu- 
script copies of his works are preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library. 

[Calderwood’s History of the Kirk (Wodrow 
8oo.edit); Miscellany of theWodrow Society; 
L 836 ; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eeclesin Sooticane, 
pt. V. pp. 299, 802, 465.] G. G. 8. 

MONRO, DONALD, M.D. (1727-1802), 
medical writer, bom in 1727, was second sur- 
viving son of Alexander Monro primu^q.v J, 
by Isabella, second daughter or Sir Donald 
MacDonald of the Isle of SkyCi Hewosedu- 
cated at Edinburgh under the oara ofhis faUier, 
and graduated MD. on 8 June 1763, ^ sub- 
of his inaugural dissertation being ’De 
Hydrope.’ Soon afterwards he was appomted 
physician to the army. On 12 Apnl 1766 
he was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Phyaidan^ London, and on 8 Nor. 1768 
aa elaeted physiciaa to St. Georgina Boa- 
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pital. During Ids absence abroad as army 
phpiciaii, from December 1760 until Marcm 
i7o8. Dr. (afterwm^ Sir^ Richard Jebb 

i q. y.J yras diosen to fill nis place at the 
lospital. He was admitted a fellow of the 
Oollege of Physicians, by a special grace, on 
^ Sept. 1771 ; was censor m 1772, 1781, 
1785, and 1789 ; and was named an elect on 
10 July 1788. He delivered the Croonian 
lectures in 1774 and 1775, and the Harveian 
oration in 1775. lU-health obliged him to 
resira his office at St. George’s Hospital in 
1786. At the same time he withdrew him- 
self altogether from practice, and in great 
measure firom society. He died in Argyll 
Street on 9 June 1802 (Qent, Mag. 1802, 
pt. ii. p. 687). 

Monro, wno is represented as a man of 
* varied attainments^ of considerable skill in 
his profession,’ and m high esteem with his 
contemporaries, was admitted a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 1 May 1766. He pub- 
lished: 1. 'Dissertatio . . . de hydrope,’ 
&c., 8yo, Edinburgh, 1753; reprinted in 
vol. ii. of the Edinburgh ^Thesaurus Me- 
dicus/ 1785. The second edition was pub- 
lished in English as ^ An Essay on the 
Dropsy and its Difierent Species,’ 8vo, 
London, 1766 ; Srd edit. 17^ 2. ^ An 

Account of the Diseases which were 
most frequent in the British Military Hos- 
pitals in Germany from January 1761 to 
. . . March 1763,’ &c., 8yo, London, 1764. 
Appended is an essay on the means of pre- 
serving the health of soldiers, and conduct- 
ing military hospitals. 8. * A Treatise on 
Mineral Waters,’ 2 vols. fivo, London, 1770. 
4. ‘ Preslectiones Medices,’ 8yo, London, 
1776, being his Oroonian lectures and Har- 
veian oration. 5. 'Observations on the 
Means of Preserving the Health of Soldiers, 
and of conducting Military Hospitals, and 
on the Diseases incident to Soldiers,’ 2 vols. 
Svo, London, 1780, a greatly enlarged edition 
of the ' Essay ’ appended to his ' Account.’ 
John MUlar, MJ). (1788-1806) [q. y.], pub- 
lished in 1784 a reply to Monro's argimients 
in 'Obsenrations,’ Ac. 6. 'A Treatise on 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Ohymistry and 
the Materia Medica,’ 8 yols. 8yo, London, 
1788, with a tranriation of the 'Fhaima- 
coposia.’ He likewise contributed yarioua 
papers to 'Essays, ^ysioal and Literary,’ 
and to the 'TVansaetions’ of yarioua medim 
societies, and wrote the memoir prefixed to 
the editioii of his frther’s oolleoted 
worl^ pnblished at Edinburgh in 1781. 

rMuBkb OolL of PhTS. 1878, ii. 288-5; lifr 
of l)r. A. Monro, preflxad to bis Works, 1781; 
Watt’s mi Brit; Cat of Libr. of Mad. ^ 
Cbbrug. See.] Q. O. 


MONEO, EDWARD (1815-1866L di- 
vine and author, eldest eon of Edwara Tho- 
mas Monro, M.D. (1790-1856), physician to 
Bethlehem Hospital, grandson of Ihr. Thomas 
Monro [q* v*! and brother of Henry Monro 
(1817-1891) [q. y.], was bom at London in 
1815. Educa^ at Harrow, he graduated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, with third-class 
honours in 1836, and was ordained shortly 
afterwards. From 1842 to 1860 he was 


perpetual curate of Harrow Weald, and from 
i860 till his death vicar of St. John’s, Leeds. 
Monro quickly attained a wide reputation 
as a preacher, and was select preacher at 
Oxford in 1862. Originally trained in the 
evangelical school, he was much influenced 
by the tractarian movement, which during 
his college life was in full tide, but the fer- 
vour of his religious zeal and his singular 
affection for the poor neutralised all party 
bias. Devoted to the welfare of boys m 
humble life, he established a college for them, 
called the ' College of St. Andrews/ at Harrow 
Weald, by the help of friends, such as Lords 
Selbome and Nelson, Bishop Blomfield, and 
others. The boys were boarded and received 
the education of gentlemen free of charge, 
and did credit to their training in after life, 
but the great expense of the college led 
the enthusiastic founder into pecuniary em- 
barrassments, from which he was extricated 
with difficulty by friends and admirers. 
Monro had the rare talent of the Italian im- 
provisatore, and most of the stories and alle- 
gories for which he became famous were 
delivered impromptu to village lads. The in- 
stitution was without endowment, and the 
handsome and commodious buildings disap- 
peared after Monro left Harrow Weald. At 
Leeds Monro put into effect on a larger scale 
the noble ideal of parochial work described in 
his books. The candidates for confirmation 
and communicants in his parish reached ex- 
ceptional numbers. But his incessant labours 


affected his health, and he died at Leeds 
18 Dec. 1866, after two years of illpess. He 
was buried at Harrow Weald. 

Monro’s remarkable influence was extended 
by hia writings frr beyond the scene of his per- 
sonal labours. Seywal of his stories and alle- 
gories passed thxQf^h many editions, and are 
still in request, um chief publicationa are: 
1. ' TheGombatants,’1848. 2. ' TheRevellen,’ 
1850. 8. 'The Dark River,’ 1860. 4. 'True 
Stories of Cottagers,’ 1850. 5. ' Sermons on 
^ Responsibility m the Ministerial Office.’ 
6.«yi0wofFtaoehialLiV16n- 7. 'The 
Paridi,’apoem,1868. S.'WaltartlieSdiool- 
mastfla%* 1854. 0. 'The Jouney Home,* 1865. 
10. 'Daily Studies during Lent,’ 186flL 
IL 'Leonard and Deiinisj^856L 12. 'The 
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Daxk Mountains/ 1868. 18. * Oharacters of however, Monro declined to do, and after 
the Old Testament/ 1858. 14. * Parochial lingerinff for some time in Westmoreland, 
Papers/ 1868. 16. * Parochial Lectures on Oumberhmd, and Northumberluid, he also 
English Poetry/ 1860. 16. * Pastoral Life/ declined an offer of the northern royalists to 
1862. 17. * Harry and Archie/ 1862. araist him in maintaining the cause of the 
Monro married in 1886 Emma, daughter kine in Scotland, and resolved to march 
of Dr. I&y of Madras. He had no children, thither and await further orders rt5. p. 248). 

[Personal knowledge ; John Bull and Church- SootlMd ^ was join^ by the Eerl of 
man newspapers.] M.B-S. Hamimoh, Wni^, ^nd 

Duke ofHamiltok], whom he acknowledged 
MONBO or MUNEO, Sib GEORGE as general rGuTHB^ p. 208). On 11 S^t. 
(d. 1698), of Oulrain and Newmore, royalist he appearea before Emnbuxgh, hut finding it 
general, was the third son of Colonel John occupied by the whigamores, who pointed the 
Monro of Obisdale, by Catherine, daughter of cannon of the castle against him, he marched 
John Gordon of Embo. He served in uie wars westwards with the view of cutting off 
of Gustavus Adolphus under his uncle, Robert Argyll at Stirling. According to a letter 
Monro of Foulis (d. 1688) [q. v.], styled the from the headimarters of Cromwell, he seized 
I Black Baron,’ and was present at the battle the bridge of Stirling whih^ in treaty with 
of Liitzen, 16 Nov. 1682. Afterwards he Argyll (Rubhwobth, pt» iv. vol. ii. p. 1276). 
held a command in Ireland under his uncle Taking up his position at Stirling, he endea- 
Colonel Robert Munro (d. 1680 P) [q. v.], voured to make it a rendezvous for reinforce- 
who on 21 Jan. 1644-6 sent him to repre- ments, but not succeeding in this, he finally 
sent the grievances of the Scottish army in amreed, before 1 Oct., to the a^ies (ib, pp. 
Ireland to both houses of parliament {Hist, 1288-9) providing for the disbandment of 
M8S, Comm. 6th Rep. p. 48), and on 28 Jan. his forces, on condition that he should not be 
he received a commission to command the challenged for being accessory to the < En- 
troops sent to reinforce the Scottish army gagement.’ After the disbandment he oame 
there ( Cal, State Papers f Dom. Ser. 1644-6. to Edinburgh, but a proclamation being made 
p. 277). ^^en Rolwrt Munro was defeated that all ^malignants’ should depart the city, 
by Owen Roe O’Neill at Benburb on 6 June and not remain within six miles of it (ib. p. 
1646, George Monro, who, with the rank of 1296), he took ship for Holland (Gutubt, 
colonel, was in command of three troops of p. 296). 

Wse and 240 musqueteers, occupied an iso- Monro was included in the act passed by 
lated position in dangerous proximity to the the Scottish estates on 17 May 16^ exclud- 
enemy, but after the battle with * his party ing divers persons * from beyond seas with 
miraculously retreated home from the enemy ’ his majesty from entering the kingdom until 
' without the loss of a man ’ (Rubhwobth, they had given satisfaction to cnurch and 
Historical Collections^ pt. iv. vol. i. p. 400). state ’ (Balfoub, iv. 14), and he was in- 
In 1648 the Scottish parliament recalled eluded m a similar act passed on 4 June (ib. 
Monro from Ireland to join the expedition p. 42). He^ however, returned to Scotland 
into England under Hamilton for the relief after the arrival of Charles H, and on 22 Nov. 
of the king (Guthbt, Memoirs^ p. 260). He 16^i in answer to a request to the * ki^s 
left Ireland in opposition to the orders of majesty and estates ’ for a ' convenient time 
Monck (Thurloe State Papers. iL 4^), with to trauport himself out of the counti^,’ the 
a contingent of two hundred foot and one committee of estates gave him tiU 1 Jan. 
thousand horse. Hamilton had begun his p> 169). When an attempt was made in 
march before his arrival, but he followed 1664 to promote a rising on behalf of Obarles 
hard after him (Guthbt, p. 279). He was in the highlands, Monro was appointed lieu- 
not, however, suffered to come up with tenant-^neral under Middleton, but his un- 
Hamilton, being kept behind to bring up the popularity prevented many of the dans from 
Scotti^ cannon (*. p. 288), Consequently joining it (Cforsmftm 8M$ Papers^ il 441). 
he was about thirty miles in the rear at the Its success was further endangered by a 
time of the battle of Preston, and when Sir quarrel between him and the Earl of Glmi- 
Thomas Tildesley (who was then besie^^ng cairn, whom he challenged to a d^l# hut 
Lancaster) heard of the disaster, he, vdw was ^feated ii 871 $ Baziub, iii 266). 
his own forces and others he had coUected This led to strained relations between him 
from the rout at Preston, retired north to and Middleton, and in December he deserted 
Monro, and asked him to put his forces under him and came to terms with the govsRi^ 
his commend and * follow Oromwell in the ment (Thubloi^ iii 42: EM* M B S * Oraim. 
rear as he harassed the Scots ’(C labbhdov, Ilth Rep. pt. vi p. 187). 

Hutwy the Eebellitm, m* Tbii^ Ate the Bestoratum Homo fepreseoted 
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Ross-shire in parliament 1661-8, Sutherland 
1668-74, and RoBB-Bhiie 1680-6 and 1689- 
1698. In August 1666 he was suspected of 
designs against the government and im- 
prisoned (Cal. State ^amre^ Dorn. Ser. 1664- 
1666, p. 614). According to 'Wodrow, the 
only reason for his imprisonment was his 
bantering the Bishop of Ross for his igno- 
rance of Latin (Analecta^ iv. 4). 'When he 
received his liberty is uncertain. Lauder of 
Fountainhall mentions that in 1680 Monro, 
while in the streets of Edinburgh, had a 
vision of a man calling on him to tell the 
Duke of York to request his brother the king 
to extirpate papists (Kiet. Oheerves,^. 11). 

Monro was made a knight of the Bath by 
Charles 11, but the date or place is not re- 
corded. He subsequently supported the re- 
volution, and, although old and infirm, was 
appointed by the convention in Edinburgh to 
the command of the militia raised to protect 
it against Dundee and the royalists. He 
died 11 Jan. 1698. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Frederick Hamilton and 
sister of Gustavus, first viscount Boyne, he 
left issue. The present Sir Hector Munro, 
eleventh baronet of Foulis, is a direct de- 
scendant. Sir George’s elder brother. Sir 
Robert, third baronet (d. 1688), was mnd- 
father of Robert Mimro, sixth baronet [q. v.] 

[Guthry's Memoirs ; Robert Baillie'e Letters 
and Journals (Bannatyne Club) ; Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion ; Rushworth’s Histori- 
cal Collections ; Thurloe State Papers ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. ; Carlyle’s Cromwell ; 
Foster’s Members of Scottish Pari.; Foster’s 
Baronetage and Knightage.] T. F. H. 

MONRO, MONROE, or MUNRO, 
HENRY (1768-1798), United Irishman, born 
in 1768, was the onlv son of a presbyterian 
tradesman of Scottish descent settled at Lis- 
burn. The father died in 1798, leaving a 
widow, whose maiden name had been Gorman. 
She brought up Henry and her two daughters 
according to tne principles of the church of 
England, and died at Lisburn about 1882. 

Henry received a good mercantile educa- 
tion in his native town, and having gone 
through an apprenticeshm entered the linen 
business about 1788. He afterwards paid 
frequent visits to England to buy silks and 
cloth and sell linen. While still a youth 
he joined the volunteers^ and is said to have 
been adjutant of the Lisburn corns. He is 
describe as rather under the middle height, 
but Btroi^ and agile, ^th deep blue eyes and 
an intelligent expression ; honourable in his 
dealings and prosperous in trade, a good 
speaker, romantie m his views, without de- 
cided intelleotual tastes. In 1796 he joined 
the United Iridunen with the view ii for- 


warding the cause of catholic emancipation 
and pamamentary reform. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion in co. 
Down in the early summer of 1798, Monroe, 
after the arrest of Dickson, was chosen by 
the committee of leaders at Belfast to take 
the command. On 11 June, while at the 
head of a force of rebels seven thousand 
strong at Saintfield, he sent a detachment 
to seize the town of Ballinahinch, halfway 
between Lisburn and Downpatrick. The 
town was occupied without opposition ; but 
it was evacuated on the evening of the 12th, 
when General Nugent advanced from Bel- 
fast with a force inferior in numbers to the 
rebels, but much superior to them in artil- 
lery. During the night, word was brought 
to Monroe, who had taken up a position out] 
side the town, that the victorious troops 
within were in a state of disorder, drinking, 
burning, and plundering, but he declined to 
direct a night attack, on the ground that it 
was unfair. The result was that several 
hundred of his best men immediately de- 
serted. About two o’clock on the morning 
of 18 June the rebels succeeded in effecting 
an entrance into the town, and had appa- 
rently gained the day when the bugle sounded 
for the retreat of the royal troops, and the 
rebels, mistaking the signal for the pas de 
charge^ fled in disorder from the south, while 
Nugent’s men were evacuating Ballinahinch 
by the north. The latter soon rallied and cut 
off the retreat of the Irish in all directions 
but one. Through this loophole Monroe led 
about 160 men alter the rest had been hope- 
lessly routed. In the pursuit no quarter 
was given. Monroe fled alone to the moun- 
tains. He was taken early in the morning 
of 16 June about six miles from Ballina- 
hinch. He was immediately removed with 
one Kane, or Keane, who was captured at 
the same time, to Hillsborough, whence he 
was taken to Lisburn, tried by court-martial, 
and hanged opposite his own door, and in 
sight, it was said, of his wife and sisters. 
He behaved with marvellous coolness to the 
last. He settled a money account with Cap- 
tain Stewart, a yeomaniw ofiicer, at the foot 
of the gallows, then said a short prayer and 
mounts the ladder. A rung gave way, and 
he was thrown to the ground. On re- 
ascending it, he ga^ the signal for his ex- 
ecution, after uttering the words, * Tell my 
countiy I deserved better of it.* His head 
was afterwards flxed on a pike and placed 
upon the market-house ox Lisburn. His 
house and property were destroyed by the 
royal troops, ^e |[Mn and white plume 
wnich he wore at Ballinahinch was after- 
wards given to Bishop Percy, 27 Oct 1798. 
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A proclamation put in at the court-mar- 
tial advising the soldiers and inhabitants of 
CO. Down to pay no rent to ^ the disaffected 
landlords, as such rent is confiscated to the 
use of the National Liberty War/ Madden 
thinks a fabrication. 

, MonrOe married in 1795 Margaret John- 
ston, fourth da^hter of Robert Joh^ton of 
Seymour Hill in Antrim. His widow died 
at Belfast in February 1840. His daughter 
married one Hanson, an independent minister. 

[Madden’s United Irishmen, 3rd ser. i. 378> 
401; Teeling’s Personal Narrative of the Re- 
bellion, G-lasgow ed. vol. i. ch. xix.; Sir R. Mus- 
grave’s Rebellions in Ireland, 3rd ed. ii. 103>7 ; 
W. H. Maxwell’s Hist, of the Irish Rebellion, 
ch. XX. ; A. Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bio- 
graphy; Lecky’s England in 18th Gent. viii. 
131-6.] G.LbG.N. 

MONRO, HENRY (1791-1814), portrait 
and suHect painter, the son of Dr. Thomas 
Monro (q. y.l, was bom 30 Aug. 1791. After 
two years at Harrow he entered the navy, but 

S *' id it from distaste, after a few days on 
the frigate Amelia. His inclinations 
then wavered between the army and art, 
but he finally chose the latter, and was ad- 
mitted a student of the Royal Acadenw in 
1806. Here and at the colour school of the 
British Institution he studied with great dili- 
gence and distinction. In 1811 he exhibited 
*A Laughing Boy/ ^Boys at Marbles/ a 
portrait of his father, and two other portraits, 
and in the following year a * Boy Grinding 
Colours,' a ' Lace-maker,’ and four nortraits, 
including one of Thomas Heame ana another 
of himself. In 1818 he sent a * Head/ some 
studies from nature in pen and ink, and 
* Othello, Desdemona, and lago ’ to the al 

Academy, and * The Dis^ace of Wolsey ’to 
the British Institution ; for the latter he was 
awarded a premium of a hundred guineas. 
In 1811 he had visited Scotland, and sus- 
tained serious injuries by a fall from his horse, 
and in January 1814 he was seized with a 
cold, which affected his lungs, and cut short 
his promising career at the age of twenty- 
three. A portrait by him of his father (m 
coloured chalks) is in the Collet of Physi- 
cians. He died on 6 March 1814, and was 
buried at Bushey, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. 

[Redgrave’s Diet.; Biyao’s Diet; Monk’s 
ColL of Pbys. (under *l)r. Thomas Monro’); 
Royal Academy Catalogues; Annals of the Fine 
Arts, 1816, pp. S42~6; Cintterbud[’s History 
of Hertfordshiie.] 0. M. 

MONRO, HENRY (1817-1891), phy^ 
eian and philanthropist, second son of fiSd- 
wardThomas Monro, grandson of Dr. Thomas 


Monro [q. v.], and brother of Edward Monro 
[q. V.], was bom in 1817, and was educated 
at Harrow and at Oriel College, Oxford (BA. 
1839, B. Med. 1844, and D. Med. 1863). He 
studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital ; became a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians in 1848, and, devoting himself to tM 
study of insanity, was appointed physician to 
Bethlehem Hospital in the same year, * He 
was the last of a long line of physicians who 
from father to son followed the same spe- 
ciality, four being in direct succession physi- 
cians to Bethlehem Hospital ’ fsee Mbimo, 
John; and Monbo, Tkoicas, 1759-18^]. 
In 1864 he became president of the Medical 
Psychological Society. In the midst of the 
engrossing duties of his profession Monro 
found time to establish, like his brother Ed- 
ward, institutions for thf benefit of the poor. 
Assisted by many friends, 1 e was the founder 
in 1846 of the House of Charity in Rose 
Street, Soho, which * still fiourishes, with a 
larger development in Soho ^uare. It is a 
home for the destitute and friendless, chiefiy 
those who, by no fault of their own, have been 
plunged into extreme distress and helpless- 
ness.’ To this he gave unremitting attention 
for for^-five years, and also, in a less degree, 
to the Walton Convalescent Home, whicn his 
younger brother, Theodore Monro, founded at 
about the same time. Monro died in 1691. 
He married in 1842 Jane, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Russell, hart., and left several children. 
He published in 1860 a treatise on * Stam- 
meriDg/ and in the following year his * J^- 
marks on Insanity,’ the principles of which 
were accepted by Dr. D. H. Tuae and by Dr. 
Hughlizigs Jackson. Monro wu no mean 
artist, a gift which was hereditary in his 
family. He painted bis own portrait and 
that of his father, for presentation to the 
College of Physiciana, where they hang be- 
side portraits of three earlier memoers of the 
family, Alexander, John, and Thomas, who 
were distinguished as physicians. 

[Journal of Mental Science, July 1891, notice 
by Dr. G. F. Blandfozd; Memoir privately 

S inted by the Rev. Oanon W. Foxley Norris, 
.A. ; personal knowledge.] M. B-s. 

MONRO, JAMES (1680-1752), physi- 
cian, born in Scotland 2 Sept. 1680, was son 
^ Alexander Monro (d, 1716 P) [q. ▼*] He 
came to London with his fatner in 1661, 
and matricalated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
8 July 1699, graduating B.A. 16 June 1708, 
MJL 8 June 1708, ]0. 26 May 1706. He 
does not appear Co have praetM medicine, 
at least in Cmdon, till middle sinoe it 
was not till 9 July 1722 that ho toMthode- 
fiee of MJ).,and aixyeara later, 28 Dee. 1728^ 
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was admitted candidate of the College of 
Physiciana London^ succeeding to the fel- 
lowship 22 Deo. 1729. He was elected phy- 
sician to Bethlehem Hospital for lunatics 
9 Oct. 1728, which appointment he held till 
his death. For the rest of his life he devoted 
himself to the treatment of insanity. He is 
said to have been a skilful and honourable 
physician. Hi« policy in not admitting stu- 
dents or physicians to the practice of his hos- 
pital was the subject of hostile criticism in 
br. Battie’s treatise on * Madness ’ (London, 
1758, 4to), and was defended in a pamphlet 
by bis sen John Monro, who is separately 
noticed. James Monro’s only literary pro- 
duction was the Harveian oration at the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1787. He died 4 Nov. 
1752, at Sunninghill, Berkshire, and is buried 
there. A portrait of him is in the College 
of Physicians. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714), Munk’s 
Coll, of Fhys. 1878, ii. 1 16; information supplied 
by the family.] J. F. P. 


MONRO, JOHN (1715-1791), physician, 
eldest son of James Monro, M.I). [q. v^, 
was bom at Greenwich 16 Nov. 1715. He 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and passed in 1788 to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he ultimately succeeded to 
a fellowship. He graduated B.A. 81 May 
1787, M.A. 11 JuV 1740, and in April 
1741 was elected ^Uidcliffe travelling fel- 
low, an appointment then tenable for ten 
years, and canning with it the obligation of 
studyinff medicine on the continent. He 
studied first at Edinburgh, afterwards at Ley- 
den, and took his degree as M.B. at Oxford, 
10 Dec. 1743. Subsequent^ he spent some 
years in travelling through France, Holland, 
Italy, and Germany, returning to England 
in 1751. He had the degree of M.D. con- 
ferred on him in his absence by diploma, 
27 June 1747. In 1751 (24July;) he was 
appointed joint physician to Bethlehem Hos- 
pital with his father, whose health had begun 
to decline, and on his death, in the next 
year, John Monro became sole physician to 
the hospital. 

He was admitted candidate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians 26 June 1752, fellow on 
the same date of the next year, was censor 
on several occasions, and delivered the Har- 
veian oration in 1767. In 1787, in considera- 
tion of his failing health, his son Thomas 
was apjMunted hu assistant at Bethlehem 
Hospit^ He then gradually retired from 
|r^oe, and died at Hadley, Barnet, 27 Deo. 

Monro, like hia father, devoted himsdf to 
the study and treatment of insanity, and 


is said to have attained eminence and suc- 
cess. He wrote nothing except * Remarks 
on Dr. Battie’s Treatise on Madness,’ Lon- 
don, 1768, 8vo. Dr. Battie had alluded to 
certain physicians (meaning the physicians 
to Bethlehem Hospital) who kept their 
knowledge and methods of treatment to 
themselves, not communicating them to the 
profession by writing or teaching. This 
touched John Monro, as well as his father, 
and his answer was, in effect, that a know- 
ledge of the subject could be obtained only 
by observation, and in retaliation he criticised 
very severely other parts of Dr. Battie’s 
work. The appointment of physician to Beth- 
lehem and a great reputation in the treat- 
ment of insanity were transmitted in the 
Monro family for several generations. 

Monro had acquired (probably on his tra^ 
vels) a taste for the fine arts, especially en- 
gravings, and assisted Strutt in the prepara- 
tion of nis * History of Engravers.’ H^ is also 
said to have communicated notes to Steevens 
for his edition of Shakespeare. A portrait of 
him is in the College of Physicians. His son 
Thomas (1759-1888) is separately noticed. 

[Hunk’s Ooll. of Fhys. ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
1861, i. 1262.] J. F. P. 

MONRO or MUNRO, ROBERT (d. 
163^, styled the * Black Baron,’ eighteenth 
chief of Foulis, was the eldest son of Hector 
Monro of Foulis, by Anne, dai^hter of Hugh, 
sixth lord Fraser of Lovat. His father died 
on 14 Nov. 1608, and while a minor he re- 
ceived a dispensation and special license from 
the king, dated 8 Jan. 16w, upon which hy 
a precept from chancery he was infeft in all 
the lands possessed by his father on 26, 27, 
28 and 29 April. On account of expensive 
living during his travels abroad he greatly 
embarrassed nis estate ; but having engaged 
his revenues for ten years to pay his cre£tors, 
he in 1626 joined as a volunteer the Scottish 
corps raised by Sir Donald Mackay, first lord 
Reay [q. v.], tor the Gtonan wars. At first 
he was captain of a company of Soots soldiers 
raised by mmselfi Subsecmently he was ad- 
vanced to be colonel of a Dutch regiment of 
horse and foot under Gustavos Adolphus, 
and specially distinguished himself in various 
actions.^ He died at Ulm in 1683, after six 
weeks* illness from a wound by a musket- 
b^ in the foot. Although a spendthrift in 
his earlier year^ he latterly became exem- 
darily nious, bei^, aoeordinjg to his relative^ 
QenemRob^ Monro [q.v.], * a trueOhriatiaa 
and a right traveller ’ (Monro hit ExpediHom 
MtUhtho Worthy SooitMtfiimtnUpL u. n. 49). 
By his fliitwi& Margaral^ daughter of Wil- 
liam Sutherland, aevenlA baiun of Duffus, ha 
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had one daughter, Margaret, married to Een- June 1680 he commanded a diyiaion of the 
nethMackensieofSootwell,andb 7 hi 8 8econd army which r^ulaed Holland from Kelso 
wife, Mary Haynes, an English lady, he had (Baillib, i. 21(n. At the end of May 1640 
a daughter Elizabeth. As he left no male he was sent witn about eight hundred men 
issue, he was succeeded in the barony of to Aberdeen, where he acted with severity. 
Foulis by his brother Hector, who also ob- Spalding, who is full of lamentations, par- 
taiiled the rank of colonel in the service of ticularly mentions that ^ he caused set up 
Qustavus Adolphus, and on his return to between the crosses ane timber mare, where- 
Scotland was on 7 J une 1634 created by tmon runagate knaves and runaway soldiers 
Charles 1 a baronet of Nova Scotia. should ride. Uncouth to see sic discipline 

[Monro bis Expedition irith the Worthy Scots Aberdeen, and more painful to the tres- 
B^^ment, called Mackay’s, 1637; particulars passer to suffer.’ His troops were ill-paid, 
concerning the Munros in Doddridge's Life of but he maintained order, and even killed a 
Colonel Gardiner ; Douglas's Baronage of Scot- mutineer with his own hand. In Sratember, 
land, pp. 83-4.] T. F. H. much to Spalding’s disgust, he andl his offi- 

MONBO or MUNBO, ROBERT fd* cers were made burgesses of Aberdeen, and 
1660 P), general, was of the family of Foulis soon afberwai^ they mar^d to Edinburgh. 
Castle in Ross-shire, and followed his cousin, On the breaking out of the Irish rebellion 
^bert Monro of Foulis, the * Black Baron ’ the Scots estates offered Jten thousand men 
[q. V.], the then head of the house, to the con- with three thousand stan 1 of arms to the 
tinental war. Thither also went his nephew, English parliament. The offer was accepted, 
Sir George Monro [q. v.1 The nature of his and the command given to Alexander Leslie 
service there maybe gat Wed from the title- [q. with Munro as his second^ but only 
page of the narrative which he published in about four thousand really landed in Ireland. 
London in 1687: ^Expedition with the worthy Leslie did not go over until some time after 
Scots Regiment called Mackey’s Regiment, his vanguard, and then only for a short visit, 
levied in August 1626 ... for His Majesty’s so that the leadership of the new Scotch, as 
service of Denmark and reduced after the they were called, really devolved upon Munro, 
Battle of Nerling [Nordlingen] to one com- who was called major-general, 
pany in September 1634 at Worms . . . after- Munro was wind-bound for a month on the 
wards under the invincible King of Sweden Ayrshire coast and in Arran, but reached Car- 
. . . and since under the Director-general, the rickfer^^ on 15 April 1642 with about 2,500 
Rex-chancellor Oxenstiem and his Generals.’ men. Lord Conway and Colonel Chichester 
Munro served thus for seven years, begin- retired to Belfast, but acknowledged him as 
ning as lieutenant and ending as colonel, their general, and he was soon in command 
His first service was in Holstein, in 1627, of 8,SOO men. On SO April, having dis- 
and he notices that * the Danish king was of pers^ Lord Iveagh’s forces near Moira, he 
absolute authority in his kingdom, as all attacked Newry, plundered the town, and 
Christian kings ought to be.’ Denmark made put all in the castle to the sword. Several 
a separate peace i^627, and Munro, with his women were killed by the soldiers, some of 
fourteen hundred Scottish comrades, trana- whom were punished by the general, but 
ferred his allegiance to Ghistavus Adolphus, little quarter was given an 3 rwhere during the 
whom, like Dugald Dalgetty, he is fond of war (Inra; Tubneb). A week later Munro 
ciriling ‘ the lion of the North.’ In the tried to sunrise Sir Fhelim O’Neill [q. v.] 
Swewh king’s service there were at one near Armagu, but the latter burned the town 
time, it is sam, not less than three genenJs, and retired to Charlemont. Munro witb- 
eightcolonels,fivelieut6nant-coloneb.eleven drew to Camckfergus, where he lay inactive 
majors, and above thirty captains, all of the for some time, losing many men by Irish 
nawft of Munro, besides a great number of ague, and complaining that ne could not get 
subalterns (c£ Abdebsoit, SoottisA Nation, moviskms (Letter to Leslie in Contemp. 
iu.216). He visited Sweden in 1680, missed ^tory, i. 419). No help could be given 
the battle of Liitzen (16 Nov. 1632), and to the garrison of Londonderry, who were 
continued in the service after that fatal day. threatened by Sir Phelini, but early in June 
He was in Scotland leeruiting in 1684, b^ Munro was strong enough to captm Randal 
returned to the continent. SVom a letter Maodonnell, second earl of Antrim [q. v.1 
preserved at Dnnrobin it appears that he was at Dunluce. The earl attempted to stand 
at Hamburg in Cbtober 1686 (JBtM. Jfd9. neuter, with the usual result, but there were 
CbfiMi. 2ndW p. 178). emht hundred MaoDonnells in am on the 

When the trtmmesbeganbetweenCharlesI Inah sid^ and Munro was probably jus- 
and the Soots, Munro dded with his own tifled in makinghim a prisoner. Heaseiqped 
countiymsB, and was soon employed. In by a stratagem some months later (IFar 
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Ireland^^» 35 ; Bailub, ii. 78), but his castles 
were ganisoaed hy Argil’s regiment, which 

3 ' * ^ be trusted to keep MacDonnell strong- 
safidy. Munro failed to take Gharle- 
mout, and the Irish were strengthened by 
the arrival of Owen Roe O’Neill [q. v.], who 
landed in Lough Swilly at the end of July. 
During the autumn and winter Munro was 
inactive, but in the early spring of 1643 he 
relieved Sir John Olot worthy’s men, who 
were hard pressed at Mountjoyon Lough 
Neagh. In May Munro took the field with 
about two thousand men, and gained some 
rather dubious advantage over Owen Roe at 
Loughgall, near Oharlemont. Turner, who 
was present, adversely criticises his arrange- 
ments, and Colonel O’Neill says his horse 
were broken, and that he had to alight, 
crying ‘ Fay, fay, run away from a wheen 
reMls ’ {Des, Cur, p. 490). A less doubtful 
success was the recapture of Antrim, who 
had just landed with important letters. Or- 
monde’s cessation [see Butleb, James] of 
arms with the Irish confederates was not 
acknowledged by Munro, for his masters in 
Scotland were no parties to it, but the want 
of supplies prevented him from doing any- 
thing. The answer to this cessation was the 
solemn lei^ue and covenant, and in Novem- 
ber Owen O’GonnoUy was chosen by the Eng- 
lish parliament as their emissary to Ulster, 
while Lord Leven was made commander over 
the English as well as the Scottish forces 
there, and authorised to name Munro as his 
substitute. This new commission arrived in 
April 1644, but many officers would have 
praerred to remain under Ormonde’s orders, 
and among them was Colonel Chichester at 
Belfast. On 14 May Munro surprised that 
town. Between Scottish, English, and Ulster 
protestants he could now take the field with 
six thousand or seven thousand effective 
men ( War of IreUmdy^. 38). Dundalk and 
Newry were held for Ormonde, and Munro 
was repulsed from the latter place. He was 
then on his return firom a raid into the Pale, 
and his movements from 27 June to 15 July 
are detailed in a contemporary pamphlet 
(London, 27 Aim. 1644). August and 
^ptember he haa to defend his own province 
against Oastlehaven, who was bafflra in the 
end by disease and famine, and perhaps by 
OwenRoe’8jealousy(^.p.41; Oastlehaven, 
p. 58). Daring 1645 there was no fight- 
ing, but much plundering and burning by 
Munro’s orders. Hii plots to obtain posses- 
sion of Drogheda and Dundalk were un- 
luocessftil f C^btb). His force was weakened 
by the witkdrawu of troops to face Mont- 
rose in Scotland, but he managed to avoid 
going himaelf. Binuooini reached Ireland 


in October, and added a fresh element to the 
general confusion. Owen Roe got a substan- 
tial part of the papal subsidy, and with its 
help raised his force to its greatest strength. 
On 5 June 1646 he routed Munro at Benburb, 
the latter fiying to Lisburn without coat or 
wig. Five contemporary accounts of this 
battle are printed by Mr. Gilbert {Contemp. 
Hist, i. 676). A covenanter confesses that 
this disaster was something of a judgment on 
the Scottish army, many of the soldiers being 
‘prodigiously profane and wicked in their 
lives,’ and pitiless plunderers of the poor 
country fRBiD, ii. ^). O’Neill marched 
southwara at Rinuccini’s call, thus losing 
the fhiits of his victory, and Munro was leit 
unmolested at Carrickfergus. 

It soon appeared that Ormonde had no 
alternative but to leave the protestants o! 
Ireland at the mercy of O’Neill and the 
nuncio, or to place them under the pro- 
tection of the English parliament. After 
long negotiations Dublin was occupied by 
the parliamentary forces in June 1647. On 
16 March an ordinance had been passed that 
the Scottish army should be paid and should 
leave Ireland ; but they never received their 
arrears, and in the meantime refused to sur- 
render Carrickfergus or Belfast. Munro 
thought it prudent to write to the neighbour- 
ing clergy disclaiming any sympathy with the 
English sectaries (Letter in Reid, ii. 66). 
The British raiments, as they were called 
— that is, the English and Ulster protestants 
— were placed under Monck’s command, and 
Munro’s importance was thus greatly dimi- 
nished. The Scots had not been recruited 
since Benburb, and were reduced to a ‘ rem- 
nant of six regiments ’ ( War of Ireland^ p. 
65). In May 1648 the Hamilton party in 
Scotland invited Munro to join their en- 
gagement against ‘the sectaries and their 
adberents in England ’ (Documents in Reid, 
u. 544), and he lent a mvouring ear to their 
proposals. Monck thereupon received posi- 
tive orders from the parliament to seize Bel- 
fast and to let no one land from Scotland 
(Letter in Benn, p. 122). He straightway 
came to an understanding with some discon- 
tented officers, and on the night of 12 Sept, the 
north gate of Carrickfergus was thrown open 
to him (Reid, ii. 76). Munro was seizea in 
his bed and shipped for England, and Belfast 
surrendered immediately uterwards (Benn, 
p. 123). The vessel which took away Munro 
nad lam fbr a fortnight in the lough, which 
made many think that he connived at his own 
arrest and that he was well paid; but his long 
imprisonment seems to reftite this. 6001 was 
voted to Mond^ and Munro, on his arrival, 
was oommitted to the Fleet ‘for joining with 
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the enemy in Scotland and perfidiously break- 
ing the trust reposed in him’ (Whiiblooeb, 
2 Oct. 1648). 

Munro was transferred to the Tower, where 
he remained about five years, during which 
iie is said to have been often consulted by 
OcomweU. While in Ireland he had married 
Lady Jean Alexander, daughter of the fijst 
Earl of Stirling and widow of the second 
Viscount Montgomery of Ardes. He acquired 
lands through nis wife, and there was ever^ 
disposition to deal harshly with him until 
Cromwell interfered in his favour in 1654. 
He was allowed to return to Ireland, lived 
on the Montgome^ estate near Comber, co. 
Down (Benn, p. 188), and was pall-bearer 
at the funeral of his wife’s son, Hugh Mont- 
gomery, earl of Mount Alexander, at New- 
Sownards in October 1668 (Hill, p. 252 ; see 
art. Montqombbt, Huoh, d, 1672). Henry 
Cromwell had allowed the earl, although 
a royalist, to live in peace along with his 
mother, grandmother, brother, ana sister, and 
* honest, kind Major-general Munro, fitter 
than the other four to converse with his 
melancholy ’ (ib. p. 213). Lady Montgomery 
died in 1670, but Munro survived her for 
ten years or more, and continued to live in 
CO. Down. Munro shares with Sir James 
Turner, who accuses him of wanting mili- 
tary forethought and of despising his enemy, 
the honour of furnishing a model for the im- 
mortal picture of Dugdd Dalgetty in * The 
Legend of Montrose.’ 

[Montgomery MSS. ed. Hill ; Roger Pike’s 
Relation in Ulster Joamals of Archeol<^, viii. 
7 ; John Spaldings Memorials of the Tronbles 
in Scotland and England (Spalding Club ed.) ; 
Scott’s Preface to his Legend of Montrose ; Sir 
James Turner’s Memoirs; Burton’s Hist of 
Scotland, chap. Uziii., and his Scot Abroad, 
vol. ii. chap. li. ; Contemp. Hist of Afiaiis in 
Ireland, ed. Gilbert; Reid’s Hist. of Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, ed. Killen ; Hist, of War in 
Ireland, by a British officer in Sir John Clot- 
worthy’s R^ment ; Benn’s Hist, of Belfast ; 
Rinuccini's Embassy in Ireland, English transl. ; 
Robert Baillie’s Letters; Carte’s Ormonde; 
Colonel O’Neill's narrative in Desiderata Curiosa 
Hibemica, vol. ii. ; Whitelocke’s Memorials; 
C^lehaven's Memoirs, ed. 1815.] B. B-l. 

MONRO or MUNRO, Sib ROBERT, 
twenty-eeventh Bxboh and aixth Babobbt 
OB Fouxib 1746), was the eldest son of 
Sir Robert, fifth barraet, high sheriff of Ross, 
by his wife Jean, dauj^hter of John Forbes 
[q. v.l of Oolloden. Sir George Moiiio[q. v.] 
was his grandunde. He entered the army at 
an early age and serrad with distinction in 
Flandera. obtaining, before the oessation of 
the war m 1712, the rank of captain in the 


Royal Scots. During the war he made the 
acquaint^ce of Colonel James Gardiner 
[f . V.], with whose subsequent rdigious views 
^ own closely coincided. He entered par- 
liament for Wick in 1710, and suffered a re- 
duction of military rank for his ladr of sub- 
servience to the tory ministers. He continued 
to represent the same burgh until 1741. On 
the outbreak of the rebellion in 1715, Munro, 
with three hundred of his clan, assisted the 
Earl of Sutherland in detaining the Earl of 
Seaforth, with three thousand men, in Caith- 
ness, and preventing him from reinforcing 
the rebels under Mar at Perth until sufficient 
forces had been gathered under the Duke of 
Ar^U to check Mar’s progros’^ southward 
by Stirling. The rendezvous of Sutherland’s 
men was at Alves, in the ^'ountry of the 
Munros, and Seaforth rs|olved to attack him 
there; but Sutherland retired slowly north- 
wards into his own country, whereupon Sea- 
forth ravaged all the country of the Munros 
(Lord Lovat’s * Account of tne Taking of In- 
verness ’ in Patten, Hist of the RebelKon^ 2nd 
ed. pt. ii. p. 144). On the capture of Inver- 
ness (18 Nov.), Munro, with his clan, was 
left to garrison it (t5. p. 154). On the retreat 
of Seaforth northwards, after the flight of the 
Pretender and the dispersal of his forces, 
Munro joined the Earl of Sutherland at 
Beaulv in order to give him battle, being 
specially desirous to avenge the devastation 
of his lands ; but Seaforth deemed it advisable 
to capitulate (t^. p. 167). 

In 1716 Munro was appointed one of the 
commission of inquiry into the forfeited 
estates of the hignland chiefs, and it was 
chiefly at his instance that various new 
parishes were erected and endowed through 
the highlands out of the proceeds of the 
sale of confiscated lands. Yrom the termi- 
nation of the commission in 1724 Munro, 
with the exception of rraresenting Wick in 
parliament, held no office of public trust 
until in 1789 he was appointed Ueute- 
nant-colonel of the new highland regiment, 
then Imown as the 43rd, or Black Watch, 
afterwards famed as the ^nd, formed out of 
the independent highland companies. The 
colonel of the regiment was the Earl of 
Chawford, but as Im was abroad, the organi- 
sation and training of the recent were 
deputed to Munro, who devoted sixteen 
months to this object, the refluent being 
quartered on the banks of ^ Ay and Lyon. 
The regiment remained in Scotland until 
Mardi 1748, when it proc e eded south to 
London, on the way to Flanders. Arumcmr 
reached the men that they were about to be 
sent to the plwtaticms, and a large number, 
after the regiment arrived in London, en- 
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deaYomed tosuike their wftybackto the high- | were discovered by some of the Macdonalds, 
lan^ After they had hwa brought back and and buried in the churchyard of Falkirk, all 
three of Uiem shot as deserters, the regiment the chiefs of the rebel clans attending the 
embarkedfcffFlanderstowardstheendofMay, funeral. The right hand of Munro after 
hut was not exigaged in active service till the death still clutch^ the pommel of the sword, 
arri'^ of the Duke of Cumberland in April from which the blade was broken off. By 
17^, when an attem^ was made to raise the his wife Mary, daughter of Henry Se^our 
siege of Toumay. The regiment greatly of Woodlands, he had three sons : Robert, 
distinguished itself in various ddrmishespre- who died young; Harry, who succeeded 
vious to the battle of Fontenoy on 11 May. him ; and Georj^, an officer in the royal 
On the day of the battle, Munro ‘ obtained navy, who died m 1748. 
leave of the Duke of Cumberland to allow Recount of the Munros of Foulis in Appendix 
them to fight in their own way.’ Accord- to Doddridge's Life of Colonel Gardiner; Stewart’s 
ingly they were ordered to * clap to the Highlanders of Scotland ; Cannon's Records of 
ground * on receiving the French fire, and the British Army ; Patten's History of the Re- 
mstantly after it they sprang up, before the hellion ; Calloden Papers; Douglas's Baronage 
enemy could reload, and, rushing in upon ®f Scotland ; Foster’s Baronetage.] T. F. H. 
them, poured in their shot with such effect MONRO, THOMAS (1764-1816), mis- 
as to ^ve them into confusion. This man- cellaneous writer, son of the Rev. Thomas 
oeuvre was repeated by them on several occa- Monro of Warwave, Berkshire, was bom 
sions with similar effect (account by Philip 9 Oct. 1764. He was nephew of Dr. Alez- 
Doddbidub in Appendix to the Idfe of ander Monro nrimus [q. v.], and first cousin 
Colmol Oardiner), Munro himself, being of Dr. Alexander Monro secundus [q. v.] He 
old and corpulent, was unable to ^ dap to was educated in the free schools 01 Colches- 
the ground’ with his men, but althougn he ter and Norwich under Dr. Samuel Parr [q.v.], 
alone of the regiment remained erect, with who always held him in high regard. On 
the colours behind him, he escaped scathe- 11 d^^ly 1782 he matriculated at St. Mary 
less. In the charges he showed equal activity Hall, Oxford, and in 1788 he was elected 
with his men, and when in the trenches was to a demyship at Magdalen College, which 
puUedout by them by the legs and arms (t6.) he resided on his marriage, 7 June 1797. 
The regiment’s peculiar mode of fighting at- He graduated B. A. in 1787 , and M. A. in 1791. 
tracted the mcial notice of the French. He was curate of Selbome, Hampshire, from 
^ The highland fiends,’ wrote a French eye- 1798 till 1800, when he was presented by 
witness, ' rushed in upon us with more vio- Lord Maynard to the rectory of Little Easton, 
lence than ever did a sea driven by a tern- Essex, where he died on 25 Sept. 1816. 
pest ’ (account of the battle, published at His works are : 1. ^ OUa Podrida, a Perio- 
Paris, 20 May 1746, in Stbwart, High- dical Work,’ comprising forty-eight weekly 
landertf i. 283). The valour and determi- numbers, Oxford, 1787, fol. ; 2nd edit. Lon- 
nation shown by the regiment led the Duke don, 1788, 8yo ; reprinted in Lynam’s edition 
of Cumberland to choose it, along with the of the ' British Ess^ists,’ vol. xxviii. (Lon- 
19th, to cover the retreat, which was done don, 1827, 12mo). In conducting this perio- 
with perfect steadiness. In acknowledg- di^, of which he was the projector and 
ment of his services Munro was in June editor, he was assisted by Bishop Home, 
promoted to the command of the 87th regi- then president of Magdalen College, Messrs, 
ment, previously held by General Ponsonby, Headley, Kett, Gower, and other Oxford 
who was slain at Fontenoy. men. 2. * Essays on various SuUects,’ Lon- 

On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1746, don, 1790, 8vo. 8. *Alciphrone Epistles; 
Munro’s regiment was ordered to Scotland, in which are described the Domestic Man- 
and at the battle of Falkirk, 17 Jan. 1746, ners, the Courtesans, and Parasites of Greece, 
formed part of the left wing. When the Now first translated from the Greek,’ Lon- 
regiment gave way Wore the miargiim clans, don, 1791, 8vo, by Monro and William Beloe 
Munro alone held his ground. ARhough fq* ▼•] d. * Modem Britons, and Spring in 
simultaneously attacked by six men of Lradon,’ London, 1792. 6. ‘Philoctetes in 
l/xdiiei’B dan, he ffallantly defended him- Lemnos. A Drama in three acta. To which 
sdf^ killing two of them, but a seventh is prefixed A Greenroom Scene, exhiMting a 
coming up ri^ot him in the groin with a Sketch of the present Theatrical Taste : m- 
pistdl, whereupon he fell ferwaid, and was scribed with due Deference to the Managsn 
at once struck to the ground and killed on of Oovent Garden and Dmiy Lane Theatm 
the spot. His brother. Dr. Robert Munro. bytheir humble servant^OxoniensiSy’LMidon, 
who had coBse to his assistance, was killed 1^6, 8vo (ef. Bakbb, Jteg. Dram. ed. Reed 
about the same rime. Next day their bodies end J^ones, iiL 144). 
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[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 238 ; 
Blozam’s Magd. OolL Begisters, vii. 77, 81; 
Foster’s Alunmi Ozon., later ser. iiL 970 ; Gent. 
Hag. October 1816, p. 378 ; Johnstone’s Life of 
Fair, i. 163, 211, 668, vii. 441 ; Lowndes’s 
,Bibl. Man. (^hn), p. 26 ; Nichols's Illastr. of 
Lit. vii. SL40 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iz. 40, 77, 
91*, §6, 124, 168, z. 630; Notes and Querief^ 7ti> 
ser. ii. 407, 449.] T. 0. 

MONRO, THOMAS (1769-1838), doctor 
of medicine and connoisseur, youngest son of 
Dr. John Monro [q. v.] and grandson of 
James Monro [q. v!], was bom in London in 
1769. He was educated under Dr. Parr, at 
Stanmore, Middlesex, and at Oriel College, 
Oxford, whence he graduatedB.A. 1780, M. A. 
1783, and M.D. 1787. He became a candidate 
of the College of Physicians in 1790, and a 
fellow in 1791. Ho was censor in 1792, 1799, 
and 1812 ; Harveian orator in 1799 ; and was 
named an elect in 1811. He assisted his 
father in his profession, and succeeded him 
as physician to Bridewell and Bethlehem 
Hospital in 1792. This post he held till 
1816, when he in turn was succeeded by 
his son. Dr. Edward Thomas Monro (1790- 
1856), who was idso educated at Orid, ffra- 
duatinff M.D. in 1814 and becoming F.R.C.P. 
in 1806. He attended George III during his 
illness in 1811-12, and is said to have pre- 
scribed a hop piUow for his royal patient. 
Some charges which had been made against 
the treatment of patients at Bethlehem caused 
him to issue a pamphlet entitled * Observa- 
tions,’ &c., on the subject in 1816. 

Dr. John Monro was a man of culture, as 
well as a distin^ished physician, and had 
made a consider&le collection of engravings 
and other works of art, and Thomas Monro 
inherited his taste, and became not only 
oneof the best-known connoisseurs of the day, 
but an amateur artist, a teacher, and a patron, 
who specially devoM himself to assisting 
and training young artists in the practice 01 
landscape-painting in water-colour, which 
was then in its infEui^. About 1793 he r^ 
moved from Bedford ^uare, where his father 
lived, to the house in Aaelphi Terrace (No. 8), 
which has become famous in the annals of 
water-colour painting. He enoour^[ed (per^ 
haps in Bedford Square, certainly in Adelphi 
Terrace) the younger * draftsmen ’ to make 
a studio of bis house in winter evenings. 
They sat at deda opposite to one another, 
with one candle servw for a twi-A-Mf . He 
had been a pi:^ of John Laporte [q. v.], 
and was hunMU an ardent aketcher, sm lie 
gave his pupils outlines to fill with colour, 
and drawings to copy, watehotf them and 
aaaiattng them with adviee. fie retained 
their work, and gave them fit. or fit. fid. an 


evening and a good supper. His house was 
full of pictures and drawings, many of them 
by Gainsborough and Oosens, and he allowed 
them to be fremy copied by protSgia, He 
had also a country house, first at Fetcham, 
Surrey, and afterwards (from about 1806) 
at Bu^^, Hertfordshire. A drawing by 
Girtin of his house at Fetcham is in the 
South Kensington Museum. To these houses 
he would invite his favourites, and employ 
them in making sketches from nature. By 
these means he stimulated, perhaps more 
than any other man, the growth of the art of 
water-colour, which resiuted in the forma- 
tion of a distinct school and of the Society 
of Painters in Watercolours. 

Chief among those who profited by his 
kind patronage were J. M. W Turner [q.v.l 
Thomas Girtin [q. v.], John Varley [q. v.J 
Joshua Oristall v.], Bster De Wint [q. v.J, 
William Henry Hunt [q. v.J, and John lin- 
nell [q. v.l He attended John Robert Cozens 
fq. V J witn the greatest kindness, and with 
little or no charge, after Cosens lost his 
reason until his death. He buried and raised 
monuments to Thomas Heame [q. v.] (the 
artist^ and Henry Edridge fq. v.] in the 
chureWard at Bushey. He med at Bushey 
on 14 May 1833, in his seventy-fourth year, 
having many years previously retired from 
the practice of his profession. He was buried 
in Bushey churchyard beside his father and 
other members of his family, whose memory 
is honoured by a stained-glm window in tlm 
church. His extensive collection of water- 
colour drawings was sold at Christie’s in June 
1833, and contained a large number of early 
drawings by Turner, as well as some fine later 
ones. 

Monro’s second son was Henir (1791- 
1814) [q. V.] ; his eldest son, Ed wara Thomas, 
was father of Edward and Heniy (1817- 
1891), who are also separately noticed. 

[Hunk's Ooll. of Phy 0 .ii. 414; Oent Him. 18SS, 
i. p. 477 ; Boget's ' Old ’ Water-eolour £wiety ; 
iombuir's Life of Turner; Somsnot House 
Qaiette, ii. 9 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. L 476, 
614, ii. 69.] 0. M. 

HONSELL, JOHN SAMUEL BEW- 
LEY (1811-1876), hymn-writer, son of 
Thomas Bewley MonseU^ aichdeacon of 
Derry and precentor of Qhnst Church Cathe- 
dral, was bom at St. Columb’a, Deny, on 
fi March 1811. He entered Ikinily OGUsgiiL 
Dublin, and griduated B.A. In IfiSfi, and 
LL.B.aBdLL^.ml868. Hewaaordabed 
daaoon in 1884, and priast in 1886, and wia 
tnoceasively chaplain to Biabm 
chancellor of the dioooae of OeauMr, leelor 
of Banioaa,oo. Antiim, vioar of EgliSHk, Gte* 
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rey, and xector of St. Nicholas, Quildford. 
He died on 9 April 1875, at Guildford, 
from injuies received in a fall from the roof 
of his diuTch, then in course of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Monsell was a popular hymn-writer, and 
not a few of his books ran through several 
editions. Julian’s ^Dictionary of Hymnolo^’ 
(p. 762) gives a list of seventy-two of his 
better-]^own hynms. He has a place in 
nearly all anthologies of relimous verse, eight 
of his pieces being included in M^llwaine’s 
* Lyra Hibemica Sacra,’ 1869. Besides 
leaflets and occasional sermons, he pub- 
lished: 1. * Hymns and Miscellaneous Poems,’ 
12mo, Dublin, 1837. 2. * Cottage Contro- 
versy, or Dialogues between Thomas and An- 
drew on the Errors of the Church of Borne,’ 
8vo, Limerick, 1889. 8. < Parish Musings, 
or Devotional Poems,’ 12mo, London, 1850; 
7th edition, 12mo, 1863. 4. 'Daughter of 
Christian England,’ a poem on Miss Nightin- 
gale’s mission to Scutari, 12mo, London, 1854. 
6. ' His Presence, not his Memory,’ poems, 
1865 ; 2nd edition, 1868 ; 3rd edition, 8vo, 
London, 1860 ; 8th edition, London, 1881. 
6. 'Spiritual Songs for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the Year,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1867 ; 2nd edition, 1859. 7. ' P^mns 
of Love and Praise for the Church’s Year,’ 
8vo, London2l863; 2nd edition, London, 

1866. 8. '^e Passing Bell, and other 
Poems,’ 1867 ; 2nd edition, 16mo, London, 
1869. 9. ' Our New Vicar, or Plain Words 
on Bitual and Parish Work,’ 8vo, London, 

1867. 10. 'Lights and Shadows,’ 'by the 

Old Vicar,’ 16mo, 1868. 11. ' Litany Hymns,’ 
1869. 12. ' Teachings of the Epiphany,’ 8vo, 
London, 1871. 13. ‘ The Wmton Church 

Catechist,’ in 4 parts, 16mo, London, 1871. 
14. 'Nursery Carols,’ 8vo, London, 1878. 
16. 'The Parish Hymnal,’ a collection edited 
^ him, 16mo, London, 1873. 16. ' Simon the 
dmnian, and other Poems,’ 16mo, London, 
1876. 17. ' Near Home at Last,’ verse, 16mo, 
London, 1876. 

[Wilson’s Singers and Songs of the Church, 
1869, p. 616 ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, p. 
762; Srit. Mas. Cat.; Todd’s List of Dublin 
Graduates ; O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 
164.] D. J. O’D, 

MONSBY, MESSENGER Q693-1768), 
physician, bom in 1693, was mdest son of 
Kobert Monsey, some time rector of Bawdes- 
well, Norfolk, but ejected as a nonjuror, and 
Us wife Mary, daimter of the Bev. Rogw 
dopton. (ThefamifyofMonseyorMounseyis 1 
supposed to be derived from the Normanhouse 
of De Monoeaux.) Monsey was educated 
at borne, and afterwards at Pembroke Col- 


l^e, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. in 
1714. He studied medicine at Norwich under 
Sir BenjaminW rench, and was admitted extra 
licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
30 Sept. 1728. He then settled in practice 
at Bury St. Edmund's, where he married. 
While at Bu^ Monsey had the good fortune 
to be called in to attend the Earl of Godol- 
phin, who was taken ill on a journey, and 
recommended himself so well by bis sUll or 
by his wit that Godolphin induced him to 
come to London, and ultimately obtained 
for him the appointment of physician to 
Chelsea Hospital, at first without the obli- 
gation of residence. This post he held till 
his death. 

Through Godolphin’s influence Monsey 
was introduced to Sir Robert Walpole, Lord 
Chesterfield, and other members of the whfg 
party, whose principles he warmly espoused. 
Among them he became so popular as to 
be considered the chief medical adviser of 
the politicians of that school. Always eccen- 
tric and rough in his manners, he treated 
his noble patrons with ostentatious famili- 
arity. Walpole once asked how it was 
that no one out Monsey ever contradicted 
him. He also acquired connections of a 
literary kind with such people as Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Montagu [q. v.] and Garrick. For 
many years he and the Earl of Bath were 
accounted rivals in a prolonged flirtation 
with Mrs. Montagu. Mousey’s friendship 
with Ghurrick was broken off by an unfortu- 
nate parrel, and he was never in favour 
with Dr. Johnson, who disapproved of his 
loose style of conversation. A specimen of 
his rhymed letters to Mrs. Montagu, in the 
manner of Swift, has been preserved, and 
shows him to have been a lively correspon- 
dent (J. CoKDT JniFFBESON, A Book about 
Doctors ; cf. Doran, Lady of the Last Coa~ 
tuiyy pp. 70, 78, 132, 870). 

Li rel^on Monsey was a freethinker. Late 
in life his peculiarities became accentuated, 
till his coarse ribaldry and bear^ demeanour 
made him the subject of innumerable anec- 
dotes. It is reported that he was wont to 
receive with savage delight, in his old age, 
the expectants who were waiti^ for the re- 
version of his appointment at Cnelsea Hos- 
pital, and came to inspect the place. llie ter- 
rible old man used to prophesy to each that 
be would ^e before him, and in most cases 
bis prediction proved true. He quarrelled 
with bis colleagues, and lived the life of a 
lettered but morose hermit in Ohelsea Ool- 
lege. He had given diiecCiGns that his body 
was to bedissMted after death and the rem- 
nants thrown away. On 12 May 1787, when 
aerioiialy ill, and thinking himself about to 
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die, he wrote to W. C. Gruikshank, the ana- 
tomist, begffinff him to dissect his body after 
death, as he feared his own siugeon, Mr. 
Forster, who was then at Norwich and had 
undertaken the duty, might return too late. 
‘He died at Chelsea College 26 Dec. 1788. 
The’post^mortem examination was, it is said, 
actually made 1^ Mr. Forster before the sttH 
dents of Ghiy’s Hospital. 

Monsey was buried at Chelsea; but in 
1868 a tablet was erected to his memory by 
his descendants, John Collyer and John Mon- 
sey Collyer, in the church of Whitwell, now 
Hackfora, Norfolk, a small manor which he 
had inherited from his father, whom he com- 
memorated in a similar manner. 

He left an only daughter, who married 
William Alexander, elder brother of the first 
Farl of Caledon, and was grandmother of 
Robert Monsey Rolfe, the first lord Cran- 
worth, lord chancellor. 

The College of P^sicians possesses a fine 

B lit in oils of MTonsey, painted by Mary 
in 1764. A singular drawing of him 
in extreme old age, by Forster, was engraved 
by Bromley. A caricature portrait in colours, 
entitled * Ornaments of Chelsea Hospital,’ was 
published 19 Jan. 1789, without any artist’s 
name, but with some irreverent verses by 
Peter Pindar, which have been wrongly at- 
tributed to Monsey himself. Some manu- 
script letters and verses by Mons^ are in the 
library of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

[Sketch of the Life and Character of the late 
Dr. Monsey, London, 1789, 8vo (anon.) ; J. 
Cordy Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors, partly 
from original documents ; Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 
1878, ii. 84; information kindly supplied by 
J. B. Bailey, esq.] J. F. P. 

MONSON, GEORGE (1780-1776), In- 
dian officer and opponent of Warren Hastings, 
bom 18 April 1780, in Arlington Street, 
London, was third and youngest son of John, 
first loid Monson (1693-1748) [q. v.], and 
his wife, Lady Mamret Watson, youngest 
daughter of Lewis, mrst earl of Roclai^ham. 
At the ^ of nine he was sent to West- 
minster %hool, then under the mastership 
of Dr. NiohoUs. He went to the continent 
in 1747, remained al»oad a year or two, and 
was at GenevaS Nov. 1748. He received his 
commission of ensign in the let foot-guards 
24 Nov. 1760. On 6 Jan. 1764 he received 
a lieutenant’s commission, with tank of cap- 
tain in the army. He was elected one of the 
members for the city of Luaedn in 175^ 
and re-elected in 1761, retaining his seat 
till 1768. In 1766 he was appointed one 
of the grooms of the bedchamner in the 
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household of the young Prince of Wales ; and 
he retained the post when the prince became 
king, 26 Nov. 1760. He excha^ed from the 
guards into Draper’s regiment (ffist the 64th 
and afterwards made the 79th), which was 
raised in 1757, and his major’s commission 
in it bore date 18 Aug. 1767. He sailed for 
India with his regiment 6 March 1768, and 
reached Bomb^ 14 Nov. and Madras in Fe- 
bruary 1769. He was second in command at 
the siege of Pondicherry, 1760, and Colonel 
Eyre Coote was superseded in his favour by 
an order from the directors of the East India 
Company. But before Coote sailed from 
Ben^ Monson was seriously wounded, and 
the conduct of affairs fell agani intoCoote’s 
hands. The town surrendered on 14 Jan. 
1761 . Monson espeolally distinguished ffim- 
self at the capture of ilaniila, 1762. He 
became lieutenant-colonel in September 1760, 
and was on 20 Jan. 1761 given command 
of the 96th foot. He received the rank of bri- 
gadier-general in India 7 July 1768. At the 
peace of Paris he returned to England, was 
presented to the king 28 Dec. 1764, and 
assiduously supported Lord North in parlia- 
ment. On 80 Nov. 1769 he became full 
colonel and aido-de-camp to the king, who 
said that * though not a stroi^ man he had 
excellent brains^ (Mertvalb, o/iyanm, 

i. 826). 

In the Repilating Act of 1778 he was 
named one 01 the supreme council of Bengal. 
He arrived at Calcutta, with his wife, on 
19 Oct. 1774, and took his seat in the coun- 
cil on 25 Oct. His wife had been previously 
acquainted with Warren Hastings, and the 
governor-general welcomed him in a spe- 
cially courteous and cordial letter (Glbig, 
hife of Warren HaeHngej, i. 452-8). From 
the fint he united with General (Sir John) 
Clavering [q. v.]| and (Sir Philip) Francis 
[q.v.] in opposition to the policy of the 
governor-general. Hastings at fii^ spoke 
well of him as * a sensible man,* but before 
long he began to consider him even more 
dangerous than his coUeapies. * Colonel 
Monson, with a more guar&d temper and a 
more regular oonduet, now appears to be the 
most determined of the three. The mdeness 
of General Clavering and the petnlancy of 
Frauds are more provoking, but it is from 
the former only that I app^end any effec- 
tual injury ’ (t5. p. 61^. Monson was espe- 
cially active in the affiur of Nanda-Eumir 
(Nnneomar)— ^ he receives, and I have been 
assured even condescends to solidt, aoeii- 
sations’ (f6. p. 616)— and himself moved 
that ^ r4j4 be eallM before die boeid to 
snbstentiate his chems egeuitt Hasibgs 
(Founr, Seleetkm from 

Y 
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p. 805, 13 Maiclil776). He refused, however, 
to taJce any part in saving his life after he 
was convicted of forgery (Sni J ambs Stephen, 
Nvmcomar and Impey^ L 232-3; see art. 
1»BT, Sib Elijah). 

Monson engaged also in the conflict with 
the supreme court, severely condemning the 
conduct of the judges in a minute of 11 April 
1775 (ib. ii. 133). Thro^hout he appeus 
to have been almost entirely under uie in- 
fluence of Francis, * who rulea him bv making 
him believe that he was ruled by mm,’ but 
who found him very difficult to manage. 
He was, says Lnpey, ' a proud, rash, self- 
willed man, though easily misled and very 
^edy for patronage and power ’ (Mebivale, I 

Accusations of corruption were made a^inst 
him (Qleig, i. 511), but doubtless without 
foundation. He repeatedly expressed aversion 
even to the customary presents (Fobbest, p. 
130). Possibly his opposition to Hastings 
was embittered by illness, for he suffered 
almost from the day of his arrival in India. 
He was soon ' obliged to go to sea to save 
his life’ (Bxtsteed, Echoes of Old Cahmtta^ 
from IVancis’s Diary ^ p. 154) ; he recovered 
for a time, and resigned his position in Sep- 
tember 1770 with the intention of return- 
ing to England, but he died on the 25th of 
the same month. He was made colonel of 
the 60th foot 1 Sept. 1775, and before news 
of his death reached England he had been 
promoted to the rank of heutenant-general. 

He married in 1757 Lady Anne Vane, 
daughter of Henry, earl of Darlington, and 
widow of the Hon. Charles Hope Weir, who 
was four years his senior. Her mother was 
Lady Ghraoe Fitzroy, and she was thus a 
great-granddaughter of Charles II. There 
was some scandal about her early life ; she 
was a prominent figure in Calcutta society 
and 'a very superior whist-player’ (^ 0 - 
BABiE, Diary), She died on 18 Feb. 1770. 
They had no children. 

[Information kindly supplied by Viscount 
Oxenbridge ; The Selections firom the Letters, 
Desnatches, and other State Papers preseived 
in uiB Foreign Department of the Government 
of India, ed. G. W. Forreet, Calcutta, 1890, 
the primiuy authority for the most important 
part of Honson's life ; Gleig’s Life of Warren 
Hastings ; Mill’s Hiat^ of British India, ed. 
H. H. Wilson, Tol. iii. ; Sir J. F. Stephen's Non- 
eomar and Impey ; OoUins's Peerage, 5th edit 
1779 , Hi. 389; Biisteed’s Echoes of Old Oel- 
eutta; Paricer and Meri vale's Life of Philip 
Frands.] W. H. H. 

MONSON, Sib JOHN (1000-1683), 
second bmnet, royalist, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Monson [q. v.] Carlton in lin- 


colnshire, and of his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Anderson [q. v.], lord chief 
justice of the common pleas, was bom in the 
ppish of St. Sepulchre, London, in 1600. Sir 
William Monson (1569-1643) [q. v.], naval 
commander, was his uncle, and care must be 
taken to distinguish him from his uncle’s son, 
also Sir John Monson. Sir William Monson 
(d, 1672 P) [q. v.l was his brother. J ohn, who 
was not entered at either of the universities, 
studied law in London, represented the city 
of Lincoln in the first parliament of Charles I 
(elected 25 April 1625), and the county of Lin- 
coln in the second parliament, and was made 
knight of the Bath by Charles at his corona- 
tion, 2 Feb. 1625-6. 

In 1685, in view of the necessity of re- 
claiming and draining the low-lying lands 
I by the banks of the river Ancholme in Lin- 
colnshire, the commissioners for the Fens 
endeavoured to negotiate with ^some foreign 
undertakers’ for the carrying out of the works, 
but failed to come to terms. Thereupon Mon- 
son offered himself as undertaker, * out of a 
noble desire to serve his country,’ and his ser- 
vices were accepted (Dugdale, Imhanking 
and Draining f p. 151). The drainage was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the commissioners 
on 19 Feb. 1638-9, and 5,827 acres of the 
reclaimed land were allotted to Monson on 
4 March following, in accordance with pre- 
vious arrangement. Complaints and dissatis- 
faction. however, arose among the neighbour- 
ing landlords. An order made in 1635 by 
Monson as justice of the peace for Lincoln- 
shire condemned the morsd character of John 
Pregion, registrar of Lincoln. When the 
Bishop of Lincoln [see Williahs, John, 
archbishop of York] was brought before the 
Sta^•chamber in 1637, on a charge of reveal- 
ing counsels of state, Pregion was one of the 
bishop’s leading witnesses, and Williams en- 
deavoured to obtain a reversal of Monson’s 
judment. But Monson’s decision was up- 
neld,and he was awarded a thousand marks 
compensation out of the bishop’s fine (cf. 
Monson’s letters to Laud, of 11 Dec. 1636 
and 9 Aug. 1606, and his petition to Uie king 
in Lmbeih 

In 1641 Monson succeeded to his father’s 
baronetcv. His legal acumen had been 
noticed by the king, and he offered Charles 
much useful adyice during his disagreements 
with the parliament (1640-2). & the d^ 
parture of Charles from London, Monson re- 
tired to Oxford, where, onl (or 2) Nov. 1642, 
be was created D.C.ll In 1643, when the 
proximitv of the armies threatened thesafety 
of Oxford, Monson sent his wife to London, 
while he remained behind to take part in the 
negotiationa. InMay lfl46Fairfrx demanded 
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the surrender of the town, and Monson and 
Philip Warwick were sent (11 May) to con- 
fer with him. Monson was one of the fourteen 
commissioners for Oxford who met the parlia- 
mentary commissioners at * Mr. Grooke’s 
house at Marston’ on 18 May, and for a 
.month was actively occupied in foaming the 
artides for the surrender of the town (agreed 
to on 22 June). His conduct throughout 
gained for him the respect of both parties. 
Subsequently he applied for and was granted 
permission to compound for his estates on the 
terms granted by the Oxford articles, accord- 
ing to which the fine should not exceed two 
years of the revenue. But he failed to pay the ! 
composition, and the estate was ordered to be 
sequestered on 8 March 1648. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and Cromwell both deemed his usage 
needlessly severe, but it was not until July 
1651 that parliament removed the seques- 
tration. In December 1652 Monson signed 
t^he engagement to the Commonwealth. He 
was again in difficulties at the end of 1655, 
when he refused to pay the decimation tax, 
levied to meet insurrection, and was im- 
prisoned in his own house, but he was dis- 
charged foom further proceedings on 22 Jan. 
1666-7. 

During the civil wars Monson*s drainage 
works were injured and neglected. On his 
* )n (15 Dec. 1664) the business was re- 
to the committee for the Fens, without 
result, but he petitioned again on 14 May 
166hand, despite the opposition of two of 
the Fen towns — W interton and Bishop Nor- 
ton — a bill confirming Monson’s former privi- 
leges wss passed by parliament early in 1662. 
As guardian and trustee for John Sheffield, 
third earl of Mulgrave and duke of Buck- 
inghamshire (1649-1720), Monson undertook 
in December 1663 to farm the earl’s alum 
mines at Mulgrave in Yorkshire, allowingthe 
kingalmosthalftheprofits. Heffiedon29Dec. 
1683, and was buried at South Carlton. He 
built and endowed a foee school in South 
Carlton and a hospital in Burton, and left 
money to the towns in Lincolnshire of which 
he was lord. 

Monson married Ursula, daughter of Sir 
Robert Oxenbridge of Huistboume in Hamp- 
shire. Through his wife he became possessed 
in 1646 of the manor of Broxboume in Hert- 
fordshire, which was the seat of the family 
formanyyears. His widow died in December 
1692. His only son, John (1628-1674), M.P. 
for Lincoln foom Ifi^till his death, and made 
K.B. 20 April 1660, was fatherbf both Hen^ 

S MS3-1718), third baronet, who was M.P. 

Lincoln foom 1676 to 1680, and high 
sheriff for the county in 1686 and 1688 ; aro 
of 'Williain (1664-1727), fourth baronet, who 


was M.P. for Lincoln and high sheriff of the 
county in 1606. The fourUi baronet’s nephew 
and successor, John Monson, first baron 
Monson, is separately noticed. 

Monson published: 1. * A Short Ess^ of 
Afflictions. Or, Balm to Comfort if not Curs 
those that Sinke or Languish under present 
Mi8fortune8,’London, 1647 (anon.) Monson’s 
name can be mlt out foom a cunous mono- 
gram on the title-page. It was written as ad- 
vice to his son while he was in the garrison 
at Oxford. After the Restoration it was re- 
printed. 2. ‘An Antidote against the Errors 
and Opinions of many in their days, concern- 
ingsome of the Highest and Ghiefest Duties 
of Keligion’ (anon!), Londox^, 1647, 1661-2. 
3. ‘A Short Answer to several Questions 
proposed to a GlenUeman of Quality by a 
great Minister of State’ (anon.), London, 
1678. 4. ‘ A Discourse couceming Supreme 
Power and Common Right. By a Person of 
Quality,’ London, 1680. 

[Jacob’s Peerage, ii. 531 ; Visitation of Lin- 
colnshire, Harl. MS. No. 1560, f. 69 ; Cal. Stats 
Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1611-66 ; Metcalfe's Knights, 
p. 186 ; Official Returns of Members of Parlia- 
ment, pt. i. pp. 464, 470 , 525, 586, 542, 548, 
560, pt. ii.pp. 46, 53,64; Dugdale’s Imbanking 
and Draining, pp. 151-3 ; W^'s Fasti (Bliss), 
vol. ii. cols. 40-1 ; Foster's Alnmni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Lords’ Journals, ir. 254, vi. 806, x. 222-5, 
xi. 395, 897, 398, 399, 406, 473; Commons’ 
.Toumals, vi. 610-11. vii. 402, viii. 186, 248, 
252, 257« 296, 374 ; Rushworth’s Hist. OoUeo- 
tions, ii. 416 et seq. ; Racket’s Life of Williams, 
pt.ii. pp. 123, 128; Rossingham’s News Letter; 
State rapen, Car. I, 1637, vol. ccclxiii. f. 119; 
Lambeth MS. 1030, ff. 89, 40, 41, 42, 48 ; The 
Passage of the Treaty for the Surrender of Ox- 
ford, pp. 1-8 (E. 887 pO]) ; The Kingdom's 
Weekly Intelligencer, 12-19 May 1646 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 64-5, 95-6, 186 ; Cal. 
of the Oommittee for the Adrance of Money, pp. 
745, 1047 ; Cal. of the Committee for Compound- 
ing, pp. 023, 1431-3, 2047-8; oontemporaiy 
sheet respecting Monson’s bill (816, m. 8 [20]) ; 
Foster’s Peerage; Hist. MSS. Comm, lltn Rep. 
pt. ii. pp. 74-5 ; Clntterbnok’s Hertfordsbire, iL 
55; Channoey’s Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
pp. 289-90 ; Eennett’s Reg. p. 410 ; Tables of 
the High fiffierifib of the County of Linooln, p. 
38; HarL 80 c. Publications, x. 12, xxiv. 132, 
189, xxxi. 184, 254; P. 0. 0. 6 Hare, 81 Teni- 
■on, 68 Farrant, 247 Straham, Admon. Act 
Book, 1674; information freon Ihe Rev. Joha 
Salwey of Bioxbonme.] B. P. 

MONSON, Sib JOHN, first Babob Mob- 
SOB (1603-1748), sou of Geoijm Hoosem of 
Broxbourne, Hertfordshire, ^ Amia, daugli- 
ter of Charles Wren of the Iw of S;^wee 
bom in 1698. He matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 26 Job. 1708. Oii4 April 
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1722 lie was letumed to parliament for the 
city of Linooln^and was re-elected on SO Aug. 
1727. Created a knight of the Bath (17 J une 
1725), when that order was reconstituted by 
Gfeorge I, he succeeded to the family bar<> 
netcy, in March 1727, on the death of his 
unde Sir William. On 28 May of the follow- 
ing year he was created a peer, with the title 
of Baron Monson of Burton, Lincolnshire. 
Lord Hervey in mentioning him amoi^ the 
new creations calls him wrongly Sir William 
{Mem, i. 89). In June 17S3 Monson was 
named captain of the band of gentlemen pen- 
sioners, and in June 1787 was appointed wt 
commissioner of trade and plantations. In 
this office he was confirmed when the board 
was reconstituted in 1746, and he continued 
to hold it till his death. He was also, on 
81 July 1787, made a privy councillor. 

Monson died on 20 July 1748, and the 
Duke of Newcastle, in a letter to the Duke 
of Bedford, dated 12 Aug. 1748, condoles 
with him upon * the loss of so valuable a man 
and so ami^le a friend,’ and Bedford in reply 
uses similar expressions of regret {Bedford 
Corr. i. 440-1). By his wife. Lady Margaret 
Watson, youngest daughter of Lewis, first 
earl of Rockingham, whom he married on 
8 April 1726, he had three sons, vis. John, 
second baron Monson (see belowl ; Lewis 
Hiomas, who assumed the name 01 Watson, 
and was created Baron Sondes in 1760; and 
George Monson [q. v.] 

John Monson, second baron (1727-1774), 
bom 28 July 1727, was created LL.D. of 
Cambridge University in 1749. On 6 Nov. 
1766 he was appoint^ warden and chief jus- 
tice in eyre of tne forests south of Trent {Gent, 
Mag, 1766, p. 639). On the fall of the first 
Rockingham ministry he was offered an earl- 
dom on the condition that he would relinquish 
the place; he declined the proposal (Rooeeno- 
HAic, Mem, ii. 17, 18; and Walpole, Mem, 
George ///, ii. 868). He ultimately resigned 
with Portland and other whigs on 27 Nov. 
(Rookinghaic, Mem, ii. 26); but is men- 
tioned by Walpole {Mem, <f George III, ii. 
454) as subsequently voting with the court 
on Bedford’s motion that the privy council 
should take notice of the action of the Massa- 
chusetts assembWin pardoning the late insur- 
rection. In 1768 he signed a protest against 
the bill to limit the dividenos of the East 
India Company {Proteete qftke Lorde, ii. 98). 
Monson died at his house in Albemarle Street 
on ^ July 1774 {Gent, Mag, p. 334). He 
married, 83 June 1752, Theodosia, daughter 
of John Maddison, esq., of Harpswell, Xin- 
oolnshire, by whom he had five sons and two 
da^htera. Efis fourth son, WiUiam (1760- 
1807), is Mparately notioed. 


[Lodge’s Genealogy of the Peerage ; Foster’s 
Peerage and Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Hist. 
Beg. 1726 p. 26, 1728 p. 80. 1788 p. 80. 1787 
p. 8 ; Gent. Mag. 1783, p. 828 ; Return of Members 
of Pari.; authorities cited above.] G. La G. H. 

MONSON, ROBERT {d, 1683), judge, 
was the second son of William Monson of 
South Oarlton, Lincolnshire, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt of Kettelby 
in the same county, of which he was a na- 
tive. The Monsons, Mounsons, or Munsons, 
as the name was variously spelt, belonged 
to an old Lincolnshire family, tracing their 
descent firom one John Monson, living in 1878 
at East Reson. Robert studied at Cambridge 
and entered, 28 Jan. 1646-6, Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to the bar 2 Feb. 1649- 
1660, elected reader in the autumn of 1666 — 
his reading * On the Act for the True Payment 
of Tithes’ is extant in Harl. MS. 626^and 
again in Lent 1670. In the first parliament of 
Queen Mary (6 Oct.-6 Dec. 1658) he sat for 
Dunheved, Cornwall, in the second (2 April- 
6 May 1664) for Looe in the same county, 
and in the third (12 Nov. 1664-16 Jan. 
1654-6) for Newport-juxta-Launceston. In 
the parliament of 1657-8 he again repre- 
sented Dunheved. In the first two parlia- 
ments of Elizabeth (1568-9-1566-7) he sat 
for Lincoln, in the fourth, which met in 1672, 
for Totnes, Devonshire. In the house he acted 
with Robert Bell [q. v.], sat on many im- 
portant committee^ and distinguished him- 
self by boldness of speech, particularly in 
the autumn of 1666, when he offended the 
queen by the perustence with which he 
pressed for a direct answer to a petition of 
tK>th houses praying her to marry and nomi- 
nate her successor m the event of her death 
without issue. This, however, did not pre- 
vent his being placed on the high court of 
ecclesiastical commission on its renewal in 
1670, and in Michaelmas term 1672 he was 
called to the degree of seijeant-at-law by 
special mandate of the queen, and imme- 
diately afterwards raised to the bench of the 
common pleas (81 Oct.) 

Monson was a memoer of a special com- 
mission, appointed 11 May 1676, for the ex- 
amination of suspected anabaptists. Most 
of the heretics recanted, but two Dutchmen, 
John Peters and Henry Tumwert, stood 
firm, and on 22 July were burned at West 
Smithfield. In Decmber 1677 Monson gave 
an extra-judicial opinion in fovour 01 the 
legality of punishmg non-attendance at 
church by fine. For questioning the legality 
of the sentence passed on John Stubbs [q. vJ 
for his pami^t against the Ftoch nmtdo 
he was committed to the Fleet in November 
1679. Ue was released in the following 
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February, and had leave to go down into 
Lincolnshire; nor did he ever resume his 
seat on the bench, though fines continue to 
be recorded as levied before him until the 
middle of Easter term, when he formally 
resigned. His successor, William Peryam, 
however, was not appointed until February 
1680—1. 

Monson spent the rest of his days on his 
estate in Lincolnshire, where he died on 
23 Sept. 1683. He was buried in Lincoln 
Cathe^al, his tombbein^ marked by a brass 
with a quaint Latin inscription (see Collins, 
Peerage^ ed. Bridges, vii. 230. Other ver- , 
sions, given in Peck’s * Desiderata Curiosa,’ | 
lib. viii. No. viii. § iii.. Cooper’s ' Athenss 
Cantabr.,’ and Foss’s 'Lives of the Judges,’ 
are in various ways corrupt). Monson mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Dyson, 
by whom he had no issue. She survived him. 

Monson’s decisions are reported by Dyer, 
Cpke, and Plowden. Two letters relating to 
a lawsuit in which he was engaged, both 
dated in November 1676, and addressed to 
Walsingham and Burghley respectively, are 
preserved in Lansd. MS. 28, art. 86, and 
the State Paper Office (see CaL State Papers^ 
Dorn. 1647-&), p. 630). 

[Lincoln’s Inn Reg. ; Dngdale’s Orig. pp. 48, 
268, and Chron. Ser. pp. 92, 98 ; Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament (Official) ; Willis’s Not. ParL 
vol. iii. ; Sir Simonds B’Ewes’s Journal of the 
Parliaments of Elizabeth, ed. 1682, pp. 108, 169, 
164, 176-90, 207, 220>2 ; Hist. MSS. Oomm. 
9th Rep. App. (Col. Cecil MSS.), p. 841 ; Parker 
Gorresp. (Parker Soc.), pp. 870, 883, 390; 
StrypelB Parker (fol.), ii. 827 ; Strype’s Grindal 
(fol.), p. 233 ; Strype’s Annals (fol.), i. 630 ; Gal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 630 ; Rmer's 
PoBdera, xv. 740 ; Fuller’s Church Hist. bk. iv. 
p. 104 ; Harl. MS. 6992, art 69 ; Lodge’s Hlustr. 
(4to), ii. 224 ; Dyer’s Sports, p. 810 ; authori- 
ties cited in the text] J. M. R. 

MONSON, Sib THOMAS (1604-1641), 
master of the armoury at the Tower, eldest 
surviving son of Sir John Monson, knight, by 
Jane, daughter of Robert Dighton of Little 
Stuiton, Lincolnshire, and mder brother of 
Admiral Sir William Monson [q. v.], was 
bom in 1664 at his father’s manor at South 



member for Lincoln county, sat for Castle 
Rising in 1608-4, and Cricklade in 1614 
(PffiSal Betumey 

He became a favourite with James 1, who 
made him his master falconer early in his 
reign, ' such a faulconer,’ says Weldon, ' as 
no prince in Christendom ever had, forwhat 
fiighlis other princes had he would ezcell 
them for his master, in which one was at the 
kite.’ Weldon adds an account of a trial of 
skill between Monson and some French fal- 
coners (Secret History of James X, pp. 412 sq.) 
One preferment rapidly followed another. 
He was at first appoints chancellor to Anne 
of Denmark, then keeper of the armoury at 
Greenwich, and in June 1611 master of the 
armoury at the Tower. On 29 June 1611 a 
barone^ was granted to him, and the next 
year he was made keeper ol the naval and 
other warlike instruments the Tower. 

But his posts at the Tower proved his 
temporary ruin, for he was accused of com- 

e in the Overbury poisoning case in 
St 1616, and ii^risoned [see OvsB- 
BVBT, SiB Thomas]. Ime chief indictments 
were that he recommended Weston as Over- 
buij’s keeper by the Countess of Somerset’s 
desire ; that he was a friend of Northampton, 
and concerned in the correspondence between 
Overbury and Somerset ,* but beyond the fact 
that Sir Gervase Helwys [q. v.J died openly 
accusing Northampton and Monson of com- 
plicity, there is no circumstantial eridence 
against him, and he ' stedfastly affirmed his 
innocency.’ 

The case, however, proved more compli- 
cated than at first appeared. On 80 Nov. 
Monson appeared at the bar in the Guild- 
hall, but was remanded till 4 Dec., when 
the indictment was read, and he pleaaednot 
guilty. Coke abused him as a papist^ and 
hinm that he was accused of worse crimes, 
alluding mysteriously to Prince Henry’s 
sudden death. The trial was stopped and 
Monson remanded to theTower 20 Dec. 1616. 
Weldon’s story that James had interrupted 
the trial for fear of disagreeable revelations 
is refuted bv the fact that the king was then 
at Newmarxet, too far off to interpose. Coke 
certainlv had a personal spite against Mon- 
son, ana finding the evidence insufficient to 
condemn him probabW hurried him back to 
the Tower fot fear of a favourable verdict. 


The story that he made him walk on foot in 
the rain is denied by an eye-witness who saw 
him in Sir George More^ fq. v.] coach. The 
acquittal might also have oW unfavourable 
to the prooemition of Somerset, ^^nghthe 
lung is reported to have seen ' nothing worthy 
of math or bonds’in Monson’s ease, he 
meiued somemosthe in prison, 'evennoee 
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discouning of his innocency/ He had the | 
liberty of the Tower in Augiut 1616, and j 
in October was let out on bail for av year. 
Coke’s fall operated in his favour. On 
12 Feb. 1617 Bacon and Yelverton both 
agreed that a firesh trial was unadvisable, 
smce the evidence was purely conjectural, 
and to * rip up those matters now ’ would be 
a mistake on the king’s part. Th 0 v there- 
fore advised that Monson should plead his 
innocence again publicly and receive pardon. 
Accordinglv, Monson was brought to the bar 
of the king’s bench; his pardon was read; he 
affirmed his innocence, and reflected on Coke’s 
treatment of him (22 Feb. 1617). 

Although released, he was not restored to 
royal favour till 1620, when he was allowed 
to kiss hands. His posts had all been taken 
from him in 1616, and his affairs seem to 
have become embarrassed. In 1620 he had 
to lease his lands in Lincolnshire to pay his 
debts, and there are various petitions about 
his money matters in the state paper office. 
In 1626 he received the small office of clerk 
for the king’s letters, bills, and declarations 
before the council of the north ; about 1018 
he and his son John had a grant of the 
stewardship of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Monson spent his old age in retirement. 
He amused himself by writing a book of 
advice for his grandson: *An Essay on 
Affiictions,’ printed 1661-2, and another on 
< Fasting, Adoration, and Prayer.’ He was 
an accomplished man, ^a great lover of 
music.’ He seems to have educated young 
musicians *as good as England had,’ espe- 
cially singers, in his household, and * was at 
inflmte charge in breeding some [singers] in 
Italy.’ His enemies callS him 'proud and 
odious.’ He died at South Carlton in May 
1641, aged 77, and was buried 29 May in the 
chur^ there. By his wife Margaret (d. 1080), 
daughter of Sir Edmund Anderson fq* v. j, 
lord chief justice of the common pleas, ne had 
four sons, three of whom lived to maturity, 
and four daughters. His eldest son, Sir 
John (160(V-l&d), and the second. Sir 'Wil- 
liam (d. 1672 P), are separately noticed. 

[Oollins's Peerage, 1779, vii. 284; Carew’s 
Letters, pp. 17i 20, 363 ; State TriaU^ ii. 949; 
Amods Great Oyer of I^ieoning, p. 213, &o. ; 
Wilson's Truth brought to Light; Nichols's 
P ro g g eo ses of James I, i. 164, 666 , ii 24 n., 
462 ; Ozf. Univ. Registers, i. 287, ii. 89 ; State 
Papers, James 1, 1603-36 ; Gardinsr^s History, 
ii. 180, 384, 346, 863 ; laves at Bacon and Ook^ 
te] S. T. a 

MONSON, Sib WILLIAM (1669-1648), 
admiral, was the third ton of Sir John Mon- 
son of ^uth Oarlton in Lincolnshire, where 
his family had been settled for many genera- 


tions. On 2 May 1681 he matriculated from 
Balliol College Oxford, being registered as 
then fourteen (Fobteb, Alumni Oxon,'^ ; but he 
himself has recorded that in 1686, being then 
sixteen, he went off to sea without the know- 
ledge of his mother or father, and entered on 
board a ship with letters of reprisal. After 
a long cruise, they fell in with a Biscay ship 
one l^ptember evening. A very severe flght 
followed. The English boarded the Spaniard ; 
but the sea got up and their ship was obliged 
to cast off, leaving her men to their fate. 
The struggle went on all night ; and the 
next morning, most of the English and 
nearly all the Spaniards being killed or 
wounded, the ship was surrendered. She 
was the first Spanish prize, Monson says, 
that ever saw the English shore. The suc- 
cess confirmed him in his adventurous career, 
and, having been reconciled to his father, he 
was put in command of a private ship of 
war, m which he cruised as far as the Cana- 
ries. The voyage lasted longer than was 
expected; their provisions ran short, and 
with great difficulty, in storm and fog, they 
made Dingle Bay m Ireland, just as they 
were reduced to their last biscuit. 

In 1688 Monson was lieutenant of the 
Charles, a small queen’s ship, one of the fleet 
against the Armada ; and in 1689 he com- 
manded the Margaret, one of the ships with 
the Earl of Cumberland in his voyage to the 
Azores and the Canaries [see Cliffokd, 
Qbobgb, third Eabl op CxTHBEBiAin)]. The 
Margaret was sent home with some of the 
prizes, while Monson, moving into the Vic- 
tory, remained with the earl. They were 
unable to water at the Canaries, and were re- 
duced to very terrible straits on the home- 
ward voyage. ' The extremity we endured, 
says Monson, * was more terrible than befel 
any ship in the eighteen years’ war;’ but 
wlien he adds ' for sixteen days togetW we 
never tasted drop of drink, either beer, wine, 
or water ’ {Naval Tracts, 461), it is quite 
certain that his memory was gplty of some 
exaggeration. Privation and suffering brought 
on a severe illness, and for the next vear 
Monson remained on shore. In 1691 he 
commanded the Garland in Cumberland’s 
expedition to the coast of Spain, and was left 
in charge of a Dutch ship with a Portuguese 
eaigo. ShewasrseaptuimbytheSpanuuds, 
and Monson became a prisoner. For two 
he was detained, part of the time on 
the galleys at Caacaes or in the Tagus^ 
and part of the time in the castle of Lisbon. 
Although not actually ill-used, the treat- 
ment of a prisoner was severe, the confine- 
ment was close, and the daily allowance for 
food was equivalent tothxeepenoa. Oneday 
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he saw a * sumptuous galeon/ named the St. 
Andrew, sailing up the river, and laid a wager 
of one to ten that if he lived he would be 
at the taking of her, which he actually was, 
at Cadiz, in 1596. 

• In 1693, Monson, having been released, 
J'oined Cumberland in the Golden Lion, a 
Queen’s ship. They captured a fleet of Spanish 
^ps laden with powder, and Monson was 
left to examine hau of them, while Cumber- 
land took the rest out to sea. Towards night 
he released them, without taking any pre- 
cautions ; they accordingly returned to at- 
tack Monson, who, having no adequate force 
with him, jumped into his boat on one side 
as they boarded on the other, receiving a 
hurt in the leg which he felt all the rest of 
his life. Cumberland afterwards fell sick; 
belonged for milk, and Monson, going on 
shore at Corvo, in the Azores, brought off a 
cow, and then, with the earl, returned to 
Ei^land. In 1694 Monson took his M.A. 
degree at Oxford, and in 1695 he married. 
He had previously engaged to goto sea with 
Cumberland, and very Portly after his mar- 
riage took command of the Allsides, ‘a 

g oodly ship of the merchants,’ Cumberland 
imself being in the Malice Scourge. They 
sailed from Plymouth ; but when they had 
got some eight or nine leagues to sea, Cum- 
berland went back, leaving the Malice 
Scourge in command of another captain, 
without holding any communication with 
Monson, which, he says, * did so much dis- 
concert me for the present, that I abandoned 
the company of his ship at sea, and betook 
myself to my own adventure, lliis bred an 
after quarrel betwixt my lord and me, and 
it was a long time before we were reconciled’ 
(t5. p. 462). His solitary cruise had no suc- 
cess, and after being nearly lost in a violent 
storm, he arrived at Plymouth just in time 
to go out with Drake and loot: for some 
^anish ships which had sacked Penzance. 
Tne Spaniard had, however, departed, with 
' the poor spoil they found in the town, not 
worth their labour.^ In the following year 
Monson commanded the Hemdse in tne ex- 
pedition against Cadiz [see Dbvebbux, Ro- 
BEBT, second Eabl of Essex; Howxbb, 
Chables,Eabi.ofNottivoham]. He landed 
with Essex, and with him, in some diarp 
fighting, won his way to the market- 
puu»k He had one or two narrow escapes, 
one diot smashing the hilt of his ewota as 
it hung by his side, * without any further 
hurt.’ Thu, he says, was the second time ! 
his sword had preserved his life ; the first 
was in 1689, at toe island of St. M^s. For 
his conduct on this occasion he was knighted 
by Essex. 


In the Islands’ voyage, the next year, 
Monson commanded the l^inbow; and in 
1699 commanded the Defiance in the Downs, 
under Lord Thomas Howard. During the 
two following years he was continuously in 
the Downs and Narrow Seas, in command 
of the Garland, Nonpareil, Swiftsure, Mary 
Rose, and Mer Honour; but nothing called 
for any active service. * Never,’ wrote Mon- 
son, 'was greater expectation of war with 
less performance.’ Early in 1602 a squadron 
of nine ships was ordered to sea, under the 
command of Sir Richard Leveson [q. v.l, to 
intercept the Spanish treasure fleet. Mon- 
son, as vice-admiral of the squadron, was left 
to wait for the arrival of tli< Dutch con- 
tingent, but on further orders from the queen, 
he sailed without it to join Leveson. The 
delay was fatal to the intended blow, for 
Leveson, having met the tre ^sure fleet before 
he was joined by Monson, was unable to effect 
anything against them ; and the sole result 
of the cruise was the capture of eleven galleys 
and a richly laden carrack at Oezimbra, after 
a stubborn fight on 3 June, with, to Monson, 
the special gratification of finding among the 
prizes the ^ley on board which ne had oeen 
a prisoner eleven years before. Leveson then 
returned to England, leaving Monson in the 
Nonpareil, to command on tne coast of Por- 
tugal, and in daily expectation of being joined 
by the Dutch ships and other reinforcements. 
A succession of bad weather obliged him to 
bear for England ; but on intelligence that 
the Spaniards were meditating another at- 
tempt on Irelan^he was at once ordered back 
to keen watch off Corunna. There he learned 
that tne fleet, which had been suspected of 
a design against Ireland, had gone to Lisbon. 
Thither Monson followed. But his squadron 
was scattered in a storm ; he had with him, 
besides his own ship, the Swiftsure, mly two 
others, one of which was but a pinnace, when, 
on the night of 26 Sept, he fell in among the 
Spanish fleet, and on the morning of the 
2/ th was seen and chased. The enemy were 
fast coming up with the pinnace, which sailed 
badly and was of no force, when Monson, 
^resolving not to see a pinnace of her ma- 
jesty’s so lost if he could rescue her with the 
loss of his life,’ shortened sail and waited for 
her; on which the leading Spaniards also 
shortened sail to wait for the rest of their 
ships. After this, Monson cruised for some 
time off Gape St Vincent, and on 21 Oct 
attempted to capture a galm which took re- 
fuge under the guns of the cattle. He was 
beaten off, and on 24Nov. returned to En^ 
land. It was the last squadron against tSs 
Spaniards in the time of Elisabeth, and lion- 
son prided himself on having been engaged 
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In the capture of tlie first Spanish prise that 
was taken to England, and on now being in 
command of the last fieet in the reign of 
Elisabeth. 

Two other fleets were, indeed, ordered fiir 
the following sprinff, but the death of the 
queen changed the pl^, and one fleet under 
Leyeson and Monson was stationed to keep 
watch on the coast of France and Flanders, 
against any attempt to interfere with the suc- 
cession. Monson at this time had his flag in 
the Mer Honour, while Leveson was ordered 
to hoist his on board the Repulse, a smaller 
ship. Monson’s explanation of this is that 
the lords of the council feared Leveson’s am- 
bition, and though they would not take the 
extreme step of ^posing him from the com- 
mand, they appointed Monson as lus second, 
in a larger ship, with the understanding that 
if any opposition was offered to the accession 
of James, Lord Thomas Howard, afterwards 
Earl of Suffolk, was to take command of the 
fleet on board the Mer Honour, and send 
Monson to the Repulse to supersede Leveson. 
The precaution, however, proved needless, 
and on the king’s arrival in London the ships 
were ordered to Chatham. 

In July 1604 Monson was appointed ad- 
miral of the narrow seas. He accepted the 
office with some misgiving, pointing out to 
Cecil Qifterwards Ean of Salisbury) that he 
might De called on to prevent the Dutch and 
Spaniards from flghting in E^lish waters ; 
after the long alliance with Holland, after 
the long war with Spain, the Dutch had come 
to consider it their right and in the natural 
course of things to attack the Spaniards 
wherever they met them. This forecast was 
soon verified. During the war the right of 
the flag had been waived in favour of the 
Dutch, and the/ were unwilling now again 
to recogpnise it ; they enforced the blockade 
of the coast of i^anders and seized any Eng- 
lish vessels that attempted to break it ; their 
ships came into the Downs and made no 
secret of their intention to seise any Spaniard 
that might be there. At Monson^s request a 
proclamation prohibited 'all nations from 
offering violence one to another, within the 
compass of a line drawn from headland to 
headland.* On 10 May 1606, when Monson 
anchored in the Downs, he found there six 
Dutch ships which haa come in, with the 
evident intention of seizing a Dunkirker,then 
lyiim in the harbour of Swdwich. Monson 
ma£ the Dutch captains acquainted with 
the proclamation ; and on thetr refusing to 
obey it, he an^y answered that if one shot 
was mA at we Dunldrker, he would sink 
them. In the end th^penmtted the ship 
to escape (t5. p. 218). Bubh incidents were 


oonstantlyrecurring,andobtainedfbr Monson 
the cordial hatred of the Dutch. 

An important part of his duty at this time 
was the carrying ambassadors or princely 
visitors baokwar& and forwards across the 
Channel or to Spain. These, with their re- 
tinue, numbering sometimes as many as three 
hundred persons, were on board perhaps a 
day, or it might be a month. During this 
time their mamtenance was at the admiral’s 
cost, amounting, he says, between 1604 and 
1616 to not less than 1,600/., which was never 
repaid him. Another extremely important 
service which he was called on to perform 
was the si^pression of the pirates, who had 
establishea themselves in the creeks, lochs, 
and firths of the west of Scotland, among 
the Hebrides, and still more on the west 
coast of Ireland. In 1614, after searchlhg 
along the coast of Scotland and through the 
islands, Monson arrived in the end of June 
at Broad Haven, in co. Mayo, ' the well-head 
of all pirates.* Here he found that the most 
friendly relations existed between the pirates 
and the natives ; and when he led the latter 
to believe that he too was a pirate, he and his 
people were entertained with the utmost cor- 
diality. The men, and still more the women, 
received them with open arms ; and in feast- 
ing, drinking, dancing, and love-making the 
days passed merrily, till Monson, having 
tracked out the whole organisation, suddenly 
seized all the principal persons of the neigh- 
bourhood, and for four-and-twenty hours 
kept them prisoners in the expectation of 
being hangeid. He then released them with 
a caution ; one only, an Englishman, who had 
fraudulently obtained a pass from the sheriff, 
being sent out of the country. The Irish 
were, however, so frightened that a few days 
later they betrayed to Monson a large pirate 
vessel which incautiously ran into a neigh- 
bouring river. The pirates were brought pri- 
soners to Broad Haven, and there the omef 
of them were hanged— scoundrels ' who had 
tasted twice before of his majesty*s gracious 
pardon.* The executions struck sumi terror 
mto the community that ' the pirates ever 
after became strangers to that harbour of 
Broad Haven, and in a little time wholly 
abandoned Ireland * (td. p. 221). 

In June 1611 Monson arrested the unfor- 
tunate Lady Arabella Seymour as she was 
escaping to France (t6. p. 210). Monson be- 
lievM that he incurred the hatred of many 
for hisshare in the business ; but he also b^ 
Ueved that his being ' too forward in com- 
plaining, and widiing a rafomiation* of the 
navy bad 'purchased him much envy,* and 
especial the ill-will of the Farl of Notting- 
hi^ Tliat in later years Nottingham was 
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no fiiend of his appears from his confining 
John, Monson's son, in the Gatehouse as ^a 
most daitmrous papist’ {Cal, State Papers^ 
Dorn. 20, 80 May 1628) : but if his feelings 
.towards Monson were all along as bitter as 
Monson loyed to fancy, he would not have 
continued him for twelve years in the com- 
mand of the narrow seas, in 1615 Monson’s 
elder brother, Sir Thomas [q. v.l fell under sus- 
picion of being mixed up with the murder of 
Overbury ; Monson was involved in the same 
suspicion, and on 12 Jan. 1616-16 he was sent 
to the Tower (Hist MSS, Comm, 12th Rep. 
i. 91). There was, however, no evidence 
against him, and in July he was released 
(GABumEB, ii. 846, 868, lii. 186). He was 
not, however, restored to his command, nor 
had ^7 enmloyment at sea for nearly 
twen^ years. Me claims, indeed, to have 
been frequently consulted by the admiralty, 
and to have given his opinion freely on the 
several expeditions that were fitted out. It 
may, however, be doubted whether the very 
frank criticisms which he penned were com- 
municated to any except a few trusted friends 
{Naval TractBf pp. 228, 228, 244). The papers 
which we know to have been delivered are 
of a very different sort, such as a proposal for 
a lighthouse on the Lizard, or suggestions for 
the establishment of fishing stations in Ork- 
ney and Shetland, and of scmools for the chil- 
dren of the islanders ( Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
4 h'eb. 1024, November 1629). 

Of the king’s action in the matter of ship- 
money he approved. He was one of the few 
who could see the necessity of increasing the 
strength of the navy, who understood that 
the attitude of France and Holland was really 
dangerous ; and for the constitutional ques- 
tion raised by Hampden he cared nothing. 
He was likewise eager to see a severe lesson 
given to the Dutch, whom he considered as 
personal enemies; and he distinctly approved 
of the policy wliich, in 1686, appoints him 
to be vice-admiral of the fieet, unaer the com- 
mand of the Earl of Lindsey. The French 
and Dutdi had formed a combined fleet off 
Portland, * in the bragging pretence of ques- 
tioning his majesty’s prerogative on the nar- 
row seas ; ’ but on learning that the English 
fleet was at sea^ they drew back to their own 
shores. Lind^, however, remained ont till 
October; during which time, says Monson, 
* we made goM our seas and shores, gave 
laws to our neighbour nations, and restored 
theandeiit sovereignty of the narrow seas to 
our gracious king, as was ever dueto his Ma- 
jes^s progenitors’ (Naval 71raets,p, 267). 

Tliis was Monson’s last service. Me retired 
to his seat at Kinnerdey in Surrey, where 
during his remaining yean be occupied him- 


I self in writing or arranging his < Naval 
I Tracts,’ a work of greater interest and value 
I for its pictures of the state of our own and 
I other navies than for its historical nanativeB, 

! which, written apparently from memory long 
years after the events recorded — events, too, 
which he had known only by hearsay— are 
not to be implicitly accepted. He died at 
Einnersley in February 1642-8, and was 
buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fidds in Lon- 
don. He married in 1696 the daughter 
of one Goodwin, who was the widow of 
one Smith, and by her had a laige family 
(CoLLiNB, vii. 241 h One of his daughters, 
Jane, married Sir Francis, second son of Sir 
William Howard of lingfield, and nephew 
of the {great Earl of Nottiagham (to. p. 
126). Of the sons, John, the yonder, was 
the * pestilent papist.’ The elder, William, 
was put forwara by Lord Suffolk in 1618 as 
a rival to Buckingham in the king’s favour, 
though whether with his father’s approval is 
doubtful. 


[The principal authority for the Life of Mon- 
son is the Naval Tracts, to a large extent auto- 
biographical, which form part of Churchill’s 
Collection of Voyages, first issued in 1704. A 
few copies of Monson’s Tracts were bound sepa- 
rately (with unaltered pagination) but with title- 
page variously dated 1708 and 1704. The edi- 
tion of Churchill here referred to is that of 
1782. The original manuscript, corrected for the 
press by the author, and datM 1624, is in Sloans 
Ms. 2496, ff. 118-188. Another manuscript is in 
the possession of Lord Leconfield at Petworth. 
An excerpt was published in 1682 under the title 
of * A True and £!xact Account of tlie Wars with 
Spain in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.' See also 
Cal. State Papers, Domestic ; G-ardiner’s Hist, 
of England.] J. K. L. 


MONSON, Bib WILLIAM, Visoount 
Mokbob 07 Oabtlbxaibb {d, 1672 P). regi- 
cide, second son of Sir Thomas Monsonfq. v.l, 
by Margaret (d, 1680), daughter of Sir Ed- 
mund Mdersbn [q. v.J, lord chief justice of 
common pleas, was rai^ to the peerage of 
Ireland as Viscount Monson of Castlemaine, 
CO. Kerry, by letters patent dated 28 Aug. 
1628 (Bubkb, Extinct Peerage, 1888, p. 871), 
and was knighted on 18 Aug. 161^ (Mbt- 
0AL7B, Book qf Knights, p. &1). On the 
same day he became a member of Gray’s Inn 
{Begieter, ad. Foster, p. 201). By 1^ first 
marriage he acquired an estate at Reigate, 
BuriOT (BBixm and BsiTTOir, Surrey, iv. 
219-28), but owing to his dissolute hauta 
he waa eoon in debt He lefttsed tepur 
ship-money {CaL SUdePapereJkm, 1687-^ 
n. 198), and when eleeted M.P. tar Brigete^ 
91 Oct 1640^ he opposed the court, and sub- 
aegneiitlj aeted as a oommittee-maB fas 8u»- 
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rej. On being nominated one of the king’s | 
judm, he attended on 20, 22, and 23 Jan. 
1649y bat refused to take part in the uld- j 
mate proceedings (Nalson, trialofCharleilf 
ed. 1^). He was, however, placed by the 
parliament on the committee appoint^ to 
receive and take note of the dissent of any 
member from the vote of 6 Dec. 1648 {Cal» 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, p. 1). On 
19 July 1649 he tried to persuade the house 
into the belief that the sum of 4,500/. was 
owing him as arrears of the pension due to 
his late wife the Countess of Nottingham 
(JJomfMme' Journals, vi. 26^, but he lost his 
motion by two votes. The Long parliament, 
when restored in May 1669, was obliged, in 
order to form a quorum, to send for Monson 
and Henry Marten [q.v.l from the Fleet 
prison, where they were both confined for 
debt (JBnglan^s Confuskn, 1659, p. 10). 

At the Restoration he was excepted out of 
the bill of pardon as to pains ana penalties, 
and upon surrendering himself on 21 June 

1660 was recommitted to the Fleet. On 
1 Julv 1661 he was brought up to the bar of 
the Mouse of Commons, and, auer being made 
to confess his crime, was degraded from all his 
honours and titles and deprived of his pro- 
perty. He was also sentenced to be drawn 
^m the Tower through the city of London 
to Tyburn, and so bade again, with a halter 
about his neck, and to be imprisoned for life 
( Commons' Journals, viii. 60, 70, 286-6). In 
petitioning the House of Lords on 26 July 

1661 to remit what was most ignominious in 
his sentence, Monson declared uiat his design 
in sitting at the king^s trial was, if possible, 
to prevent 'that horrid murder 

C<mm, 7th Rep. pp. ix, 160). The ignomi- 
nious part of the sentence was dulv canied 
out each year on the anniversary of the king’s 
sentence (27 Jan. ; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1661-2, p. 226; Peptb, Diary, ea. Bright, i. 
407, 628-9). Monson appears to have died 
in the Fleet prison about 1672. His estate 
at Reigate was granted to the Duke of York. 

Monson married, first, Margaret (d, 1689), 
daughter of James Stewart, earl of Murray, 
and widow of Charles Howard, earl of 
Nottingham (1636-162^ [q. v.] ; secondly, 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Alston of 
Polstead, Suffolk, by whom he left a son 
Alston (d, 1674 without issue); and thirdly, 
Flisabeth {d. 1696), second daughter Sir 
George Reresby, knt., of Thrybergh, York- 
diire,widow of Sir Francis FoljjambeJbart., of 
Aldwark in the same county, and of ^waid, 
younger son of Sir John Homer of Mells, 
Somerset. By his last wife (who married, 
fourthly, Adam, eldest son of Sir Henry 
Felton, bart., of Playfoid, Suffolk) he had 


an only daughter, Elisabeth, married, first, 
to Sir Philip Hungate, bart., of Saxton, 
Yorkshire; and, secondly, to Lewis Smith 
of Wotton, Warwickshire (Nichols, Oolleo^ 
tanea, ii. 62). At the intercession of her 
nephew. Sir John Reresby, Lady Monson was 
restored to her title of Viscountess Castle- 
maine (Rbbesbt, Memoirs, ed. Cartwright, 
p. 13). 

[Noble's Lives of the English Regicides ; Col- 
lins's Peerage, 1812, vii. 239-40; Commons' 
Journals, ii. 200, 649, 666, 956 ; The Traytor’s 
Pilgrimage from the Tower to Tyburn.] 

G. G. 

MONSON, WILLIAM (1760-1807}, In- 
dian officer, fourth son of Jonn, second oaron 
Monson [see under Monson, Sib John, first 
baronl by his wife Theodosia, daughtei^ of 
John Maddison of Harpswell, Lincolnshire, 
was bom 16 Dec. 1760. In 1760 he received a 
commission in the 52nd regiment of infantry, 
with which he proceeded to India. By 5 Aug. 
1785 he had risen to the rank of captain. 
Taking part in the war carried on by the 
English against Tippoo, sultan of Mysore, 
durmg the administration of Charles, lord 
Cornwallis [q. v.l he commanded a light 
company of the 52nd regiment, which suc- 
cessfully attacked the southern entrench- 
ment of Seringapatam, Tippoo’s capital, on 
22 Feb. 1792. Monson continued in India 
after the peace, and had by September 1795 
reached the rank of major. In 1797 he ex- 
changed into the 76th English regiment, 
which had recently come out to In£a, and 
received the grade of lieutenant-colonel. On 
the outbreak, of the Mahratta war in 1803 
Monson was appointed by Lord Lake [see 
Lake, GebabdI to the command of the mst 
infantry brigade of the army destined for 
the invasion of the Mahratta dependencies 
in Northern India, and he led the storming 
party which took Allyghur on 4 Sept. 1803, 
receiving a severe wound, which incap^itated 
him from fi^d duty for six months, m April 
1804 Monson, now restored to hedth, and in 
high favour with Lord Lake, was sent, with a 
force of about four thousand men, all natives 
except the artillerymen, to keep watch on the 
large army of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who was 
thMtening our ally the raj^ of Jeypore. 
Monson reached Jeypore on 21 ApriL Two 
days later Holkar broke up his camp and re- 
treated southwards, Monson steadily follow- 
ing till the Mahratta chieferossed the Ohum- 
biu, when he was directed by Lord Lake to 
take up a position at Eotah, so as to guard 
against any attempt of Holkar to return 
north. He, however, persisted in advancing, 
on his own responsibility, due south, along 
the line of the Ohiunbiu» thinking that a 
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continued pursuit would cause Holkar to 
disband his army. But he had no sooner 
reached the idllage of Peeplah than Holkar, 
with an oyerwhelming force, estimated at 
seventy thousand strong, retraced his stera 
and took up a strong position at Rampooran, 
on the b'anra of the (%umbul. Monson ad- 
vanced up to the Mahratta camp in battle 
array. But Holkar gave no sign of alarm, 
and the English commander, Josing his pre- 
sence of mind, determined to retreat, ^e 
Mahrattas, flushed with triumph, started in 
pursuit. They annihilated his cavalry detach- 
ment, under Lieutenant Lucan, near Peeplah, 
but Monson, with the infantry, managed to 
escape. He marched by Mokundra and Tonk 
Hampura to Hindown, which was reached on 
27»A.ug. Monson’s little force had been hotly 
pursued the whole way by Holkar’s numerous 
cavalry, and owing to the bad state of the 
roads they had been compelled to abandon all 
their guns and baggage. A flnal and deter- 
mined attempt was made bv Holkar to bar 
Monson’s pa& outside Hindown, but Mon- 
son’s sepoys held firm, and the Mahrattas 
drew on. The remnant of Monson’s corps 
straggled into Agra on 29 Aug. Only a few 
hundred out of the original force seem to 
have survived. 

Monson’s retreat inflicted a severe blow on 
English prestige. He himself was to blame, 
first for the advance beyond Eotah, and se- 
condly for the movement up to the Mahratta 
camp, followed by a sudden retreat, which had 
the natural result of drawing the Mahrattas 
after him. On the other hand. Lake has been 
censured for sending Monson out with so small 
a force, and for not coming to his assistance 
the moment the retreat began. In spite of 
his defeat Monson was again emplo^^ by 
Lake in the final operations against Holkar 
in Northern India. At the battle of Deeg, 
14 Nov. 1805, he acted as second in command 
to Oeneral f^er, and on his superior being 
wounded Monson obtained the chief com- 
mand, and the privilege of writiim a r^rt 
of the victory to Lord Wellesley. On 21 reb. 
1806 Monson was chosen by Lord Lake to 
head the last of the four unsuccessful assaults 
on Bhurtpoor. Monson now returned to £1^- 
land. In December 1806 he entered parlia- 
ment as member for LincolzL He oied at 
Bath in December 1807. 

Monson married at Calcutta, 10 Jan. 1786, 
Anne,young^ daughter of JolmDebonnaire. 
She died 2^eb. ISIl Their only son« Wil- 
liam John (1706-1862), became sixth Baron 
Monson in 1841, and the sixth baron’s son 
and 8noeeasor,WUliam Jffiin, was created Vis- 
count Oxenbridge In 1886, and was master of j 
the horse in Mr. Gladstone’s fourth ministiy. 


[Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1812 ; Gent. Mag. 1807, 
pt. ii. p. 1285 ; Philippart’e East India Militazy 
Calendar ; Thom’s Lut War in India against 
the Mahrattas ; Grant Duff’s Hist, of the Mah- 
rattas ; Cornwallis Coiresp. ; Wellesley Des- 
m^hes (Owen’s selections): Army Lists ; Mill’s 
Hist, of India; Malleson’s Essay on Lord Lake, 
Calcutta Beview, May 1866.] G. P. M-t. 

MONT, MOUNT, MUNDT, or MON- 
TABORINUS, CHRISTOPHER (d. 1672). 
English agent in Germany, was a native of 
Cologne. He seems from a passage in a 
letter of Melanchthon to have been mught 
up as a la'^er, and to have received the de- 
gree of D.Cr.L. He was made a denizen of 
England on 4 Oct. 1531, and entered Orom- 
well’s service. Oromw^ employed him, ac- 
cording to Chapuys, ai^ a German servant, 
doubtless as an mterpr^r, and he spent his 
spare tin^ in translating German chronicles 
into Latin, for which on one occasion be re- 
ceived 6/. ISs. 4d, (of. Zetters and Papers 
Henry VIII, ed. Gairdner, vi. 717 and 1448). 

In July 1688 Mont and Vaughan, another 
of Cromwell’s men, were sent by Hen:^ VIII 
to Germany to report on the political situa- 
tion there. They arrived at Nuremberg on 
22 Aug., and thence Mont went to Augsburg 
to confer with the heads of the Suabian 
League or their deputies. Vaughan wished 
to go home, remarking that Mont could do as 
well as both. From tl^ time onwards Mont 
was constantly employed in Germany, and 
only returned to England for short periods. 
He gave satisfaction to his masters mm the 
outset (cf. iv. 1874), and his salary was 
for some time more punctually pud than that 
of Henry’s other servants. In January 16^ 
Nicholas Heath fq v.] was sent out to join 
him (ib. vii. I60J, and their instructions, 
which have been preserved, are obviously 
Henry’s own composition. Their mission was 
to the German princes, to whom, the Mpg 
said, they had to declare the whole progreu 
of his great cause of matrimony, the mtoler- 
able iinuries done him by the ^pe, and the 
means by which be intend to maintain bis 
just cause (cf. Fboupi, ii. 199). As an ad- 
vanced Luweran Mont found the work con- 
geniaL On 26 June 1684 be was granted an 
annuity of 20/. for life. In July 1686 he was 
instructed with Dr. Simon Haynes [q. ▼.] to 
go unofficially into France, and there to 
eounteraet the influence which the French 
were bringiim to bear on Germany : above 
all to invite SUanchthon to England. Con- 
trary to expectation, MeUochthon waa still 
in Glennany, whither Mont went to find him, 
and though he oould not induce Melanchthon 
to come to England, he tnduoedhim to ahetain 
from visiting ran^ They became friendly 
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and Melanolithon wrote of Mont later that he 
was a oultiyated man {Letter$ and Paper$^ 
iz. 640, 503). During his residence in Ger- 
many he found the friendship of the leading 
leformers of very great service to him. Mont 
aeema to have hsen skilful in answering un- 
pleasant questions, and managed to reassure 
the Germans when in 1589 they were dis- 
turbed by Henry’s refusal to allow the priests 
to marry. He had a still more difficult task 
in explaining Henry’s conduct in regard to 
Anne of Gleves. 

Early in Edward Vi’s reign he was living 
at Strasbourg, and he continued to act as 
agent, going on one occasion as ambassador 
to the senate of Zurich ; his pension was 
also yald regularly. Under Maiy he was 
reoalled (^Acta of the Privy Cbuncilf 1662-4, 
p. 346). But he regained his position when 
Elisabeth became queen, and kept it, though 
strongly opposed to the oueen on the question 
of vestments. He lived as before cmefly at 
Strasbourg, where he died between 8 July 
and 16 Sept. 1672. 

Many of his letters will be found in 
* Zuricu Letters,’ ' Calendar of MSS. at Hat- 
field,’ * State Papers,’ ^ Letters andPaj^rs of 
Henry VIU,’ manuscripts at the fiecord 
Office, and the Cotton MSS. An interest- 
ing account by him of the progress of 
Lutheranism, written from Strasburg on 
10 Oct. 1649 to the Duke of Somerset, was 
printed in 'Troubles connected with the 
Prayer Book of 1649 ’ (Camd. Soc.), 110-11. 

[Fronde's Hist, of Engl., ii. 199, iv. 880 aq. ; 
Dixon's Hist, of the Chur^ of EogL i. 609, li. 
106 &e.', iii. 98; Thomas's Hist. Notes (with 
details of Mont's missions under Henry VUl); 
Letters and Papers Hen. YllI, passim ; Cal. of 
State Papers (Engl, and Spain), xv. ii. 877, 996, 
V. ii. 8, 26, 611, 1658-67 pp. 208, &c.; Cal. of 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1647-72, passim (many 
letters) ; Strype's Memorials, i. i. 866 &c., ii. i. 
167 &c., ii. 18, 87, Life of Sir Thomas Smith, p. 
76, Annals, ii. i. 168, &o.; Ascham's Letters, 
ed. Oxf. 1708 (where he is called Montius); 
Cranmer’s Works, ii. 877 n.; Zurich Letters 
(Parker Soc.) ; Trevelyan Papers (Camden Soc.), 
il.l9.] W.A.J.A. 

MONT, WILLIAM du (d. 1218), theo- 
logian. [See Williak.] 

MONTAOUTE, Babon (1492 P-1636). 
[See PoXiB, Hbn&t.] 

MONTAOUTE or MONTAGU, JOHN 
DB, third Eahl or Saubbubt (1350f-1400), 
•on of Sir John de Montacute, younger 
brother of WHliam de Montacute, second 
earl [q. v.l a distinguished warrior, who was 
summoned to parliament as John de Monta- 
oute (1857-13^. and died in 1890, by Ifai^ 
gavet, granddaughter and heiress of Hal^ 


de Monthermer [q. v.l, by his son Thomas, 
was bom about 1360. while servixm in 
France in 1369 he received knighthoodnom 
the Earl of Cambridge before Bourdeille, and 
highly distinguished himself at the taking of 
that town (Fboissabt, i. 682). living on 
his father’s aeath received livery of his Iwds, 
he obtained license in 1891 to go on a crusade 
into Prussia with ten horses and ten ser- 
vants, apparently on the same expedition as 
that join^ by the Earl of Derby [see under 
Hbnbt IV], and in November was sum- 
moned to parliament as Baron de Montagu. 
He held a command in Ireland during the 
visit of Richard II to that coimtry in 1394 
and 1395. For some years he had been 
known as one of the most prominent sup- 
porters of the lollards ; he and others of hu 
party attended their meetings armed, he kept 
a lollard priest as his chaplain, it was re- 
ported, though aa it seems falsely, that he 
had diiffionoured the host, and he had caused 
aU the im^es in the chapel of his manor of 
Shenley, Hertfordshire, which had come to 
him by his wife, to be pulled down, only 
allowing the image of St. Catherine to be set 
up in his mill, on account of the popular re- 
verencefor it (WALBiNaHAM,NMfonVr, ii. 169; 
Ypodigma Neustriat pp. 368, 390; Caf- 
GBAVE, Chronicle, p. 246). Before Richard’s 
return from Ireland he and other lords pre- 
sented a bill in parliament containing a lol- 
lard attack on the church, and affixed the 
same to the doors of Bt. Paul's, London, 
and of Westminster Abbey. When the king 
came back he summonea John and the rest 
before him, and rated and threatened them 
(WalsikghaH, HieUnia, ii. 217 ; Fox ap. 
Englieh Chronicle, p. 112). By the death of 
his mother he inhented the barony and estates 
of Monthermer, and received uveiy of her 
lands in this year, when he appears as a 
member of the king’s council {Proceedinge of 
the Privy ConmeU, L 59). He advocated a 
peace with France and the king’s marriage 
with Isabella of France [o* v.j, daughter 
of Charles VI, and was in hVance in 1896 
when the king went over to ma^ that 
princess, and possibly earlier. While there 
he met with Christme de Pisan, gave her 
much encouragement, and took hade with 
him to Englaml a odUeotion of her poems. 
The next jeu Christme sent her son to be 
educated in his household (Boiv^. 

On tlm death of his imdle, Eail William, in 
1397,he8aooeeded to his lands and dignity ss 
Earl of Salisbury. The part that he took with 
refisranee to the peace and the king’s mar- 
riage secured him Riehardfs confidence, and 
im was a Avouiite with him and a prommeut 
memborof the court party. With the people 
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at large, and specially with the Londoners, 
who were displeased at the peace and at the 
king’s doings generally, he was unpopular. 
On one occasion he is represented as reply- 
ing on behalf of the king to a deputation of 
London citizens, who had been stirred up 
hj the-Duke of Gloucester to inquire of the 
king concerning a rumour that he was about 
to surrender CiSais (Fboibsabt, iii. 289). In 
common with other lords, he adTised the 
arrest of Gloucester and the Earl of W arwick, 
and at a conference of the court party at 
Nottingham on 5 Aug. 1397 agreed to be one 
of eight lords who were to appeal them and 
others of treason in the coming "parliament 
(Annales Ricardiy p. 207 ; Chrwtiqwt de la 
Traiaotiy pp. 6-9). The appeal was made on 
21 Sept. of Rarlxamenty iii. 867), but 
Salisbury prevailed on the king to spare the 
life of Warwick, his former companion in 
arms (Fboibsabt, iii. 810). He received a 
vart of Warwick’s estates, and was made a 
knight of the Garter, having a erant of robes 
made him for the feast of the onmr on 28 April 
1899 (Beltz). By the parliament of Shrews- 
bury, which in January 1898 made the king 
virtually absolute, Salisbury was appointea 
one of the committee for discharging the 
functions of parliament. In S^tember he 
was made deputy-marshal of Bngland for 
three years in the absence of the Duke of 
Surrey [see Holland, Thokab, Duke ov 
S uBBETj. In December he was appointed 
joint ambassador to France, ana, much 
against his will, received special orders to 
urge the king of France to prevent the mar- 
riage of Henir of Derby, duke of Hereford 
[see under Hbnbt lYl to the daughter 
of the Duke of Berry, in this he was suc- 
cessful, and avoided seeing Henry, who was 
highly displeased at his conduct. He was 
much blamed for carrying the king’s message. 
The Londoners, with whom Henry was popu- 
lar, were specUdly incensed against him, 
and men said that he would rue the day 
when he consented to thwart Henry’s wishes 
(Fboibsabt, iu. 384, 886). On his return he 
with other lords assent to the repeal of 
the patent allowing Hereford to have control 
of his estates {Rom ofParUammty lit 872). 
In March 1899 he was appointed a oommis- 
sioner to treat with tbs Scots (Rasdera, 
viii. 69). 

SalLsbary accompanied the king to Ire- 
land in May, and on the news of the land- 
i^ and success of the Dnke of Lancaster 
^eniy IV) reaching the king, was sent 
aerdss to Wales to raise a fme to oppose 
him. He landed at Oomway, and sent mea- 
sengeis to call the foroeaofWslesand Chester 
toue king’s help. The troops that he ocd- 


lected and those that the king brought over 
deserted, and Salisbury is said to have ad- 
vised Richard to flee to Bordeaux. At 
Conway he was present at the interview 
between the king and the Earl of North- 
umberland. He accompanied Richard to 
Flint, and Henry, who met Richard there, 
refused to speak to Salisbury. He took leave 
of Richard at Chester, received a summons 
to attend parliament on 6 Oct., and was pro* 
bably present at the proceedinn connected 
with tne accession of Hen^ IV. On the 
16th the commons petitioned that Richard’s 
evil counsellors might be arrested. Lord 
Morley accused Sausbury of uom^icity in 
Gloucester’s death, and chnilenged him to 
combat. Salisbury acM^ed the diallenge, 
and was committed to theTt » wer. In common 
with the other survivi|ig appellants of 1897, 
he was called upon to answ er for his conduct, 
and pleaded that he had acted through fear. 
He was not included in the sentence pro- 
nounced on the rest on 3 Nov., but was left 
to prove his innocence by combat with Morley 
at Newcastle. The Londoners clamoured for 
his execution, but he was released from prison 
on the intercession of Henry’s sister, ^iza- 
beth, countess of Huntingdon, and the Earl 
of Kent became surety for him. On 17 Dec. 
he met the Earls of Huntingdon, Kent, and 
Rutland at the abbot’s house at Westmin- 
ster, and entered into a conspiracy to surprise 
Henry at the jousts that were to be neld 
at Wmdsor on Twelfth-day, and to restore 
Richard. According to arrangement he met 
his fellow-conspirators at Kingston on 4 Jan. 
1400, but on reaching Windsor with Kent 
he found that the king, who had been warned 
of the plot, had gone to London. He and 
Kent, seeing that their plan had failed, rode 
to Reading, visited Queen Isabella at Son- 
ning, and tried to raise the people. The 
rebel leaders decided to retreat to the Welsh 
marches, and Salisbury led a body of their 
forces to Woodstock, where he was joined 
by Kent, and pressing on reached Cirencester 
on the night of the 6th, with neatly dimi- 
nished numbers. In the night the townsmen 
attacked the house where the rebel leaders 
lay; they were compelled to surzender on the 
following morning, and were lodged in the 
abbey, in the afteraoon some houses in the 
town were set on fire, and a rescue was at^ 
tempted. The mob ruidied to the abbey and 
de m o ded the prisoners. LordBerkelty,whd' 
had charge of them, was forced to give thm 
up, and in the evening Salisbury, Ren^ and 
Lunlsy were beheaded by the mob; wis- 
buiy,‘the supporter of IdUard^thedespiser of 
imagM, and the mocker at m saeviinents,’ 
rerasing, it is said, the rites of the ohmeh at 
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his death {Annalea^ p. 826; the stories, in 
the TraXton^ p. 88, that he fell fighting, and 
in PBOisaABT, iu. 868, that he was beheaded 
l^knights and esquires sent against the rebels 
by the king, are merely attempts to provide 
him with a more honourable end). Ilis head 
was sent to the king at Oxford, and was set 
on London Bridge ; nis body was buried at 
Cirencester Abbey; but his widow was al- 
lowed 1^ Henry Y to remove it to Bisham 
Mory, Berkshire, of which he was the here- 
ditary patron. 


Salisbury’s loUardism and his attachment 
to Bichard II account for the bitterness with 
which the English clerical chroniclers speak 
of him. He was brave, courteous, and loyal, 
a munificent patron of poets, and a poet him- 
selfi being the author of many ^ oeautiful 
ballads, songs, roundels, and lays.’ None of 
his poems, which were doubtless written in 
French, are now known to be extant. They 
are noticed by Christine de Pisan and by 
Creton, who was a member of his house- 
hold, and who writes of him in terms of 
the highest praise (Boivin, Vie de Chrietim 
de Pisan; Metrical History ap. Archesologiay 
vol. XX.) It is evident that he loved French 
culture and manners, and his French sym- 
pathies made him one of Bichard’s most 
trusted counsellors during the latter part of 
that king’s reign, led him to abet the king’s 
attempt to est&lish an absolute sovereignty, 
and exposed him to the hatred of his own 
countrymen. He is represented in Shake- 
speare’s play of ’ Bichara II.’ His portrait 
is engraved in Doyle’s * Official Baronage,’ 
from Harl. MS. 1719. 

Salisbury married Maud, daxmhter of Sir 
Adam Francis, a citizen of London, and 
already widow successively of John Aubrey, 
a citizen of London, and of Sir Alan Buxhufi, 
K.C. (d, 1872). After Salisbuiy's death, his 
lands being forfeited by reason of attainder 
in 1400, hu widow received from the crown 
a grant for life of the manors of Stokenham 
and Polehampton, Devonshire, for her main- 
tenance. By her Salisbury had two sons — 
lliomQS de Montacute, fourth earl of Salisbury 
of hia house (1888-1428) [q. v.], and Bichard, 
who left no issue — and three daughters: 
Anne, mamed, first Sir Bichard Ilankford, 
aeoondly Sir John Fitzlewes,and thirdly John 
HoUand, duke of Exeter and earl of Hunting- 
don (1896-1447) [q.v.], and died in 14^; 
Manaret, marriM wilham, lord Ferrers of 
Groby id. 1445); and Elisabeth, married 
Robe^ lord Willoughby of Eresby (d. 1462) 
(DueDALB, Baranaysp p. 661). Salisbury’s 
attainder was ravmM on the accession of 
^ward rV inl461 (JRolts 4if ParUammt^ v. 
484). 


[Ann. Bioard. n et Hen. IV ap. Trokelowe, 
pp. 174, 207, 260, 303, 313, 326, 326 (Bolls 
te.); Walsingham’s Historia, ii. 169, 160, 216, 
and Ypodigma Neustrie, pp. 368, 390 (Bolls 
Ser.); f^issart, i. 682, iii. 280, 310, 334, 386, 
363, Bnchon (Pantheon Litt.) ; Tralson et 
Moit, ed. Williams, passim (EngL Hist. Soc.) ; 
Metrical Hist ed. Webb ap. Archaeologia, xx. 66, 
69, 70-4; English Chron. ed. Davies, pp. 21, 
112 (Camden Soc.); Vita Bic. II, p^ 160, 156, 
ed. Hearne ; Chron. Anglise, p. 377 (Bolls Ser.) ; 
Enlogium, iii. 373, 385, 386 (Bolls Ser.); Cap- 
gravo’s Chron. pp. 246, 260, 276 ; J. de Wavrin, 
vol. iy. bk. v. (Bolls Ser.); Bolls of Parliament, 
iii. 348, 860, 367, 368, 372,461 ; Bymer's Federa, 
viii. 16, 69, 79, ed. 1709; Dngdale’s Baronage, 
i. 660 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 240 ; Belte’s 
Order of the Garter, p. 362 ; Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, vi. 528 ; Boivin’s Vie de Christine de 
Pisan ap. Collection des meilleurs ouvragef 
frangois, ii. 118, ed. K^ralio; Stubbs’s Const. 
Hist. ii. 488, 494, 498, iii. 21, 26, ed. 1878 ; 
Wylie’s Hen. IV, i. 76, 92-100 ; Bamsay’s I^n- 
caster and York, i. 20.] W. H. 

MONTACUTE, NICHOLAS (fi. 1466), 
historian, had, accordi^ to Bale, a great 
reputation for learning. He was not eloquent, 
says Bale, but lucid, and less credulous than 
his contemporaries. From the fact that his 
writings were in the sixteenth century pre- 
served in the library of Eton College, Pits 
rashly conjectured that he had been a teacher 
in the school. His works, which seem to have 
disappeared from the Eton library by Tanner’s 
time, are; 1. ^De Bomanis pontificibus a 
S. Petro ad Eugenium HI.* Pits and Tan- 
ner mention a manuscript of this book in the 
Lumley library, which does not appear with 
the rest of the collection incorporated with 
the Boyal Library in the British Museum ; 
a copy in the Cottonian Library bears the 
title * Nicolai Manuaeutii versus ad incor- 
rupts nomina pontificum conservanda in 
quibus series Ulorum continetur,’ Domit. 
A. xiii. f. 96 6. 2. ^ De regibus Aoglorum.’ 
8. *De episcopis Anglorum,^al 80 in the Lum- 
ley library. 4. * S^la temporum a Christo 
nato,’ 6. * Epigrammata.’ These wpear to 
have been all written in verse, but Bme says 
that he wrote other works, bo^ in prose and 
verse, whose titles he could not learn. 

[Bale’s Catalogus Scriptomm illustrinm B^- 
taBnifls, i. 606 ; Pits, De illustr. Anglim 8erip- 
toribuB,p. 666; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit-Hib.p. 631.] 

J. T-t. 

MONTACUTE, SIMON de, first Baboe 
Montacute {d. 1817), descended fipomDrogo 
de Montacute, who came across with the 
Conqueror, and received grants in Somerset, 
was aon of William de Montacute (yi. 1267) 
and Bertha, his wife. William had con- 
stantly served in the Welsh wars, and SiiBon 
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first appears daring Edward’s mat cam- 
paign in 1277 against LLywelyn ab Qm^dd 
(d. 1282) [q. ^ (Pari WrxU, L 742) ; in 
1282 he served m a similar oampaim, when 
Edwa^ finally crushed thatprince^. ; Dne- 
'DALB, 'Baronage, i. 644 ; Rticeb, Poedera, i. 
ii. 619), and during the autumn attended the 
king at Bhuddlan. Next year he was sum- 
moned to the parliament which met on 
80 Sept, at Shrowsbury for the trial of 
Llywelyn’s brother, Davydd III [q. t.] In 
1290 he was apparently confirmed in the 
possession of Shipton Montacute, Somerset, 
and received admtional ffmts in Dorset, 
Devonshire, Buckinghamsnire, and Oxford- 
shire ( cf. DxrGDALB). On 14 June 1294 he was 
summoned to meet the king at Portsmouth 
on 1 Sept, and accompany nim to Gascony 
XRtheb, I. ii. 801), but his services were 
apparently for the time dispensed with 
(Par/. Write, i. 742). In 1296, however, he 
was in command of a vessel, and by his 
bravery broke through the French fieet 
blockading Bordeaux, re-victualled the town, 
and caused the siege to be raised ( Walbiko- 
HAM, BKel Angltcana, Rolls Ser., i. 56; 
Lelaio), Collectanea, i. 180); he appears to 
have remained in Gascony until 1^7. In 
March 1298 a truce was made with France, 
and in Ma^ Montacute was summoned as a 
baron to an assembly of the lay estates at 
York; on 26 Sept, he was summoned to 
serve in the war with Scotland, and again 
in August and December 1299. In the lat- 
ter year he was made governor of Corfe 
Castle. The next two years he attended 
parliament, and served in the Scottish war, 
and in 1801 signed, as * Simon dominus de 
Monte Acuto,^ the famous letter of the 
barons to the pope (CkronioUe of Edward I 
and Edward 11, 1. 128 ; Rtkbb ; Pari Write, 
i. 742 ; Duodalb). In 1806, for his services 
in Scotland and elsewhere, he was pardoned a 
debt of 120f. which his father had owed to the 
exchequer (cf. Idemoranda de Parliamento, 
ed. Maitland, Rolls Ser. pp. 112^ 280, 288); 
on 6 April he was asked for an aid on the oc- 
casion of the knighting of Prince Edward, at 
which he was present, and was serving in 
the Scottish wars until Edward's death on 
7 July 1807. He was summoned to attend 
parliament at the coronation of Edward II, 
and in 1808 was madagovemor of Beaumaris 
Castle, Anglesey } during this and Uie next 
year he was serving ^inst the Scots, and 
was also appointea justice to try pawns 
guilty of forestalling in London. In 1310 
he was constituted admiral of the fleet em- 
ployed against the Scots; and from 1818 wm 
m constant attendance in parliament and In 
the Soottish war. He was stationed in the 


north to watch the frontier during the winter 
campaign of 1818-16, and was summoned to 
the ptfUament of Lincoln in January 1816. 
He died in 1817 (Cmtinmtia Nicholae Trivet, 
ed. 1722, p. 24; Pari Write). Montacute 
married Aufiricia, daughter of Fergus, and 
sister of Orrayj^ing of Man, by whom he 
had two sons, William, who succeeded him, 
and is separately noticed, and Simon. 

[Rolls of Parliament, vol. i. ; Parliamentary 
Writs ; Bymer^s Fosdera, passim ; Chronicles of 
Edward 1 and Edward II, i. 123 ; Walsingham's 
Historia Anglicans, i. 66 ; Cal. Rot. Pat. 76 ; 
Memoranda de Parliamento, ed. Maitland (Rolls 
Ser^ ; Dugdale'e Baronage, i. 64 3 - 5 ; Peera^, ed. 
G. K C. ; Burke’s Extinct Pet mge ; OolUnson’s 
Somerset, iii. 45-9; A Compleat History of 
Somerset, 1742, fol., p. 87.] A. F. P. 

MONTACUTE or MONTAGU, 

I THOMAS BB, fourth £\bl of Salisbubt 
I (1888-1428), elder son of John de Monta- 
cute, third earl [q.Tj, by his wife Maud, 
was bom in 1888. His father’s lands being 
forfeited for his treason, he received a por- 
tion of them from the king, and further in- 
creased his possessions by marrying Eleanor, 
fourth daughter of Thomas Holland, second 
earl of Kent [q. v.l, and coheiress of her 
brother, Edmund Holland, fourth earl (1884- 
1408). He was summon^ to parliament as 
Earl of Salisbury in October 1409, but was 
not restored to the dignity held by hie father 
until 1421 (^iQOLA^Hietorie Peerage). He 
was made a knight of the Garter in 1414, was 
in M^ appointed joint commissioner to treat 
with France concerning the rights of Henry V 
and a marriim between him and Oathenne, 
daughter of Charles VI, and was in France on 
this business from July to October (Foedera, 
ix. 180, 190^ 204). War being dedaed upon 
he engaged m June 1415 to serve the king 
with his retinue for one year in FVance, 
being paid I2d. a day for his own services 
(ti5. p. 266), and in July was one of the 
seven peers ^pointed to try the Earl of 


Oambndge and other oonspiratorB, and joined 
in pronouncing sentence on them on 6 Aug. 
(Mile of Parmment, iv. 66). On the 11m 
he sailM from Portsmonth with the king, 
and took part in the siege of Harfleur and 
the battle of Agincourt, where his retinue 
consisted of three knights, thirty-six esquire^ 
forty men^t-enns, and eighty mounton 
archers (Nicolas, Agmeourt, p. 878). The 
next year,having again enga^ toservethe 
kbg.he sailed m August wito John, duheof 
Beofoidrq*T.l, who wassent with retnibroe- 
mentstoHsmeur, and took part in the naval 
engagement with the French at the month of 
the Mine (Fcsdkra, ix. 856; NiOOiLAa, Eoyol 
Navy, iL 418-25). In Febmaiy 1417 he 
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attended t)ie council, and in Ji^ 
Bailed witb tne long for Normandy. He 
took in the Bieue of Caen and in other 
<^peration8 during that year, being in com- 
mand of the rear dirision of the king’s army 

S ALSiNeHAM, ii. 322; Elhhah, p. 99; 

1 XlBSUirB, p. 584), and received from the 
king the loi^hip of Auvilliers. After ^ 
sieting at the siege of Faluse he accomnanied 
the Duke of Clarence in the spring 01 1418 
on a successful expedition against Rarcourt, 
Courtonne, La UiTiire-ThihouviUe, and 
Chambrais (Oesta Henrioi F, p. 119), and 
on 1 June received from the king at 
the grant of Neubouig and two other lord- 
ships, to be held by the service of presenting 
the iron head of a lance every Christmas at 
the castle of Caen {Norrmn BolU^ i. 84). 
During the siege of I^uen, begun 1 Aug., he 
highly distinguished himself, being posted 
in front of the strongly fortified abTOV of 
St. Catherine, used as a detached fort, wnich 
yielded on 1 Sept. (Titus Livius, p. 61; 
ChroniquB de Normandie, pp. 188, 190). He 
was made warden of the New Forest, lieur 
tenant and warden of Evreux and Alencon 
(Dotle), and in October was appointed a 
joint-commissioner to treat with the dauphin 
{Fcedera, ix. 626). The negotiations wnich 
were carried on at Alencon were fruitless. 
Early in 1419 Salisbury took F6camp, 
Monteville, Gournay, Eu, and Honfieur, 
which he besieged from 4 Jan. to 12 March. 

In April he was appointed lieutenant- 
general of Normandy, and was created Earl 
of Perche by the service of rendering to the 
king each year at the castle of Caen a 
riieathed sword. He was engaged at Rouen 
in negotiations with the ambassadors of John, 
duke of Burgundy, and in May accompanied 
the king to the conference which Henry 
held near Mantes with the queen of France 
and the Duke of Burgundy (Hall, p. 91). 
The king sent him in the autumn to lay 
siege to Meulan, joined him there, and re- 
ceived the surrender of the town on 6 Nov. 
In May 1420 he was besieging Fr5nay with 
a large force when a Frenmi army advanced 
to its relief, and was defeated by John Hol- 
land, earl of Huntingdon, afterwards Duke 
of Eieter (1895-1447) [q.v.l, and in Julv 
ho was present at the siege of Melun, which 
was not surrendered until November (Elh- 
’£d^’ Aartci F,p. 144). EEs 


I Heni^ and his queen, Catherine of 
France, on them ent^ into Paris with King 
Charles and Duke rhilip of Burgundy on 
1 Dee. (WAVsnr, v. ii. 825). In January 
1421 he wu at the parliament held by 
Henry at Rouen, and there did homage for 
the earldom of Perche. When the ki^ re- 


turned to England shortly afterwards, Salis- 
bury remains in France to support the 
Duke of Clarence (Chastellaut. p. 204). 

Soon after the king’s departure ne marched 
with Clarence and a large force into Maine 
and Anjou. On 21 March Clarence insisted 
on attacking the allied army of the French 
and ^ts at Baugt with his cavalrv without 
waiting for the rear division under Salis- 
bury. He was defeated and slain, and when 
Salisbury came on the field of battle it was 
too late to retrieve the disaster. Neverthe- 
less, he and the archers under him pressed 
so vigorously on the French that he was 
able to bring off the duke’s body (Wavbin, 
V. it 888). He made an attempt to relieve 
Alencon, but was intercepted and retreated, 
not without loss, to Bee. When, however, 
the besiegers drew off, he again took thd 
field and advanced as far west as the imme- 
diate n^hbourhood of Angers {Fesdera, x. 
131). Henry V having died in France in 
August 1422, and Charles VI having died 
shortly afterwards, Bedford, the regent of 
France, marched with Salisbury to recover 
Meulan from the French. The siege lasted 
until 1 March, when Salisbury was ap- 
pointed to arrange terms for the surrender 
of the place. In June he was at Paris with 
the regent, then newly married, who sent him 
to besiege the castle of Orsay : he took it 
after about three weeks, and led the defen- 
ders, bare-headed and with ropes about their 
necks, into Paris (Wavbin, v. iii. 28 ; Jour- 
nal dun Bonrgeoie ap. Mimoires, iii. 238). 
Bedford appointed him governor of Cham- 
pagne and Brie, and he went to Champagne 
and laid riege to Montaguillon, a fortress 
near Provins. The place was well defended, 
and he had to employe large siege-train and 
much ordnance. Charles intends to relieve 
it, but was forced to send his army to Cre- 
vant-sur-Yonne, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Burgundians. Salisbury was 
ordered by the regent to go to the relief of 
Orevant, and received reimorcements under 
the earl-marshal and Lord Willoughby. On 
80 July he appeared before Orevant, made, 
it is said, eignty knights, and attacked the 
f^oh and the Scots under the walls of the 
town. He commanded the left wing of his 
army, and crying * St. George I Avant ban- 
ner r dashed into the river, while Willoughby 
with the right wing forced his way across 
the bridge. Salisbury gained the bi^ ; tiie 
garrison sallied and attariced the besiegers in 
the rear, and his victory was oomplete. The 
chief loss feU on the Scots. The English and 
Burgundians entered the town in triumh, 
and returned thanln for their victory (Wa- 
TUN,T.iu.45; B^MALTfLamuterandyork^ 
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i. 834; BABAirm T. 147-63). Salisbury was who was then preparing to send an ex- 

joyfuUy received by the rerat and then pedition to Holl^d [see under HxncPHBBT, 
went to Champagne, where he carried Dxnoi of Glouobbibb], and declared himself 
on the war with success, resuminff the sieM ready to taka the command, but tl^ scheme 
of Montaguillon, taking S6zanne by assault, was stopped by Bedford. The warn of his 
and holding the country so vigoro^y that retinue m the campaign of 1416 had not 
the' French could do nothing against him, yet been paid, and he presented a petition 
specially as north of him Suffolk and John m parliament for payment Por- 

of Luxemburff forced their army to retreat liament^ iv. 320). In Mar<m 1428 parlia- 
beyond the Meuse {Mimoirea oon»mant la ment allowed securities for 24,000A to be 
Fvuselle ap. MSmairtSf iii. 70). In 1424 given to him and others who advanced 
Salisbury^ success continued, and early in money for the war (ib, p. 317). He was 
the spring Montaguillon at last surrendered, busy gathering a force which he mustered 
The tVench having seized VemeuLL in Au- at Sandwich in July, and sailed with 460 
gust, he went to the help of the regent, who spears and 2,260 archers (Stevsnsof, Wan. 
sent him with Suffolk to Breteuil to watch i. 403-20). It was decided that he should 
the movements of the enemy. On the 17th lay siege to Angers, and aeeordingW, having 
he took part in the battle of Vemeuil ; the been appointed ' lieutenant-general for the 
division under his command was attacked by field,’ he marched south-west from Paris, 
the Yicomte de Narbonne, who was slain ; and took Rambouillet, ^ogent-le-Roi, and 
he bore the brunt of the battle, and the vie- other places. Then he changed the plan 
tory of the English is attribute by a warm of the campaign, turned towards Orleans, 
admirer to his ability and valour. Vemeuil and decided, against the will of Bedford, to 
surrendered upon terms, and Salisbury was undertake the siege of that city. He took 
forced to slay two or thme of his men with Puiset by storm and hanged the garrison, 
his own hand, in order to prevent the rest battered Janville with h» artillery, and, 
from violating the conditions. He was pro- though it was bravely defended, compelled 
sent in November at the festivities given in it to capitulate on 20 Aug., by which date he 
Paris by PhUip of Burgundy to celebrate had gained thirty-eight places ' of one sort 
the marriage of John dela Tr6moille. His or another’ (RaxsAT, i. wl ; Dblpit, Doou- 
wife— probably his second wife— was with mmU Franqaiij p. 237). From Janville he 
him. Dhe was a very handsome woman, sent an expedition to plunder the rich church 
and the duke courted her. Salisbury was of C16iv, and on 8 Sept, marched to Meung, 
deeply offended, and is said to have repaid which had already surrendered to him, pass- 
the duke by taking part with the Duke of ing by Orleans, and skirmishing with the 
Gloucester gainst mm (FtoF,ap.Jlfifmo«rss, Bastard of Orleans, La BUre^ and others 

ii. 624). He completed the subjugation who sallied from the city to interrupt his 
of Champagne, receiving the submission of march. On the 26th he compelled the sur- 
Montaim6 m June 1626, he took jltampes, render of the castle and a^y of Beau- 
Rambouillet, and other places in the same gpney, and received the submission of La 
district, and then made a campaign in the Ferte-Hubert. He sent Sir Johnde la Pole 
west, taking Beaumont le Yicomte, over- againstJargeau, which surrendered on 6 Oct., 
runninff Maine, and receiving the submis- and Pole alM received the surrender of Oha- 




near Seez in the course of these successful of a repulse on the 21st, compelled the 
operations, and met with a stubborn resist- French to evacuate a position whicn defended 
ance at La Fert6 Bernard, which was not Tourelles, the fortiration at the southern 
surrendered until after a siege of three end of the bridge. On the 24th ^ stormed 
months (Rambat, i. 363). Vlhen Bedford Tourelles, and ordered Glasdale to fortify 
left France in the winter, Salisbury remained and occa^ it. While he was tarvmng the 
in charge of Upper Normandy and Maine city from a window of Tourelles on the 27th, 
(STBVEFSoir, Wars, voL i. p. lx; Rambat, L a stone ball from a cannon shattered the 
^), and in 1420 took Mondoublea^ and stone and iron work of the window. One of 
also acted with John of Luxemburg in the his eyes was destroyed and his face other- 
recovery of Moynier in the county of Yirtus wise grievously wounded. He was carried 
in Champagne (Journal Jun Bowrgom^ p. to Meung, and died there on 3 Nov. (PuaeBaf 
246). pp. 84^. As he lay dying he exhorted 

In 1427 Salisbury went to England to the Engush captains bv no means to givb 
obtain reinforcements, and took his seat at w the siege. His bo^ was oonveyea to 
theoQnncilonl6Jnly. He upheld Gloucester, England a^ buried with much pomp frith 
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his fathers in his prioiy at Bisham in Berk- 
shire p. 1&). 

Salmhuiy wasthe most famous and skilful 
eaptain on the English side ; well skilled in 
war, and sp^allj, it would seem from the 
records of w sieges, in the use of artillery. 

support of Gloucester was the result of his 
anger at a personal grioTance ; but this, com- 
bined with his apparently headstrong deter- 
mination to besiege Orleans, seems to suggest 
that he was less great as a politician than as a 
commander. Courteous, liberal, and brave, 
he was beloved by his followers, and was, it 
seems, mnerally popular with his county- 
men. Though french writerscharge him with 
cruelty, he seems not to have acted other- 
wise than in accordance with the usages of 
war, or than other leaders on both sides. 
His death was held to be an event of supreme 
importance in the course of the war, the 
French regarding it as a divine judgment on 
their most puissant and cruel enemy, the 
English, as a mark of God’s anger, and the 
presage of many calamities (JPuoelU, p. 86; 
W AVBiN, V. iii, 246 ; Poltdobb Vbboil, p. 
698). He married (1) Eleanor, daughter of 
Thomas, earl of Kent, by whom he had a 
daughter Alice, who married Richard Neville, 
afterwards Earl of Salisbury [q. v.], and 
Alice, daughter of Thomas Chaucer [q. v.J, 
by whom he had no issue. He left a natural 
son named John (Dxtgdalb, Barona^ef i. 652, 
which see for his will). A portrait of him 
is nven in Harl. MS. 4826, and is ennaved 
in Strutt’s * Regal Antiquities ’ and Doyle’s 
* Official Baronage.’ 

[Gesta Henrici V, 'with Chronique de Norman- 
die, pp. 119, 188, 190, 204 (Engh Hist. Soc.); 
Elmham's Vita Henrici V, pp. 99, 244, ed. Heame ; 
T. Uvii Vita Hen. V, to. 82, 84, 61, 70, ed. 
Heame ; Redman's Vita^n. V, to. Memorials 
of Hen. V, p. 56 ; Walsingham's Hist. Aogl. ii. 
822; Wavrin's Becaeil des Chroniques, vols. ii. 

iii. (ii. 826, 888, iii. 8, 28, 41, 45, 68, 88, 125, 
188, 280, 246) (Rolls Ser.); J. dee Ursine, ap. 
M4m. ii. 584, 565 (Michaud) ; F. de F4nin, ap. 
M4moiies, ii. 624,627 (Michaud); Journal d'un 
Bouzgwis, ap. M4m. iii. 288, 246, 25 1 (Michaud) ; 
M4moires oonceraant La ^oello, ap. M4m. iii. 
70, 74-6, 84-6 ^ichaud) ; Stevenson's Wars of 
the English in f^ce, i. lx, ii. 43, 80, 88 (^Us 
Ser.) ; Monstielet’s Chron. i. eo. 288, 289, iL 00 . 
9, 49, 52, ap. voL i. 459, 498, 548, 645 ( Johnes’s 
trand.) ; Pclydore Vergil, pp. 588, 598, ed. 1651 ; 
Hall's Cbron. pp. 91, 145, oA Ellis; Hardyng^s 
Chxon. p. 898, ed. Ellis; Asia’s Documents 
Franqais, ap. Doo. Inidits, p. Norman Rolls, 
i. 84, 157, 288 (Hardy) ; Rymeir^o Eedeia, ix. 
150, 190, 204, 256, x. 181, ed. 170ini»t. Ptol. 

iv. 65, 820; Aete of P. 0. iii. 218, 874, 270, 
(Nieolas) ; Ramsay's Laneaster and York, i. 884, 
868, 864,876-84 ; Barante'sDiieo deBonigogne, 


V. 147-52, 155, 180, 249, 250, 256-8; Nicolas's 
Hist Peerage, p. 438 (Courthope) ; Nicolas's 
i^noourt, pp. 127 , 878 ; Nicolas’s Royal Navy, 
ii. 418-25 ; Dugdale’s Baronage, L 652 ; Doyle's 
Official Baronage, iii. 241.] W. H. 

MONTACUTE, WILLIAM de, second 
Babon Montaoutb {d» 1319), son of Simon 
de Montroute, first baron Montacute [q. v.], 
and his wife, Aufricia, was summoned to serve 
against the Scots in 1301 and in 1304. In the 
latter year he was imprisoned in the Tower 
for treason. On 22 May 1306 he was knighted 
at Westminster at the same time as Prince 
Edward, whom he accompanied into Scotland, 
where he remained till next year. In 1811 he 
was again in Scotland, and in 1813 was placed 
in command of the fleet at Sandwich, and 
accompanied the king and queen to France 
to be present at the coronation of Louis X. 
Next year he was again in Scotland, and in 

1316 was a commander in the expedition 
against Llywelyn ab Rhys (A 1317) [q. v.], 
and shortly afterwards negotiated peace 
(Rtmeb, iL 283, 288 ; Chronicles of Edward I 
and Edward 11^ ii. 217 ; Bari, Writs, ii. iii. 
1182 ; Cal, Hot, Bat,) ; the same year he was 
sent to negotiate peace with Scotland, and in 

1317 succeeded his father as second Baron 
Montacute. Edward also made him steward 
of his household, and the Lancastrian chro- 
nicler calls him ‘ fautor mendacii ipso Petro 

E Le. Gaveston] nequior.’ The next two years 
le attended parliament as one of the * barones 
maiores,’ and served in the Scottish wars. On 
20 Nov. 1818 he was made seneschal of Aqui- 
taine and Gascony, and governor of the island 
of Oleron ; Edwa^ commended him to the 
Ung of France on his departure for Gascony, 
where he remamed until his death at the 
end of October 1319 ^thbb, iL 377-8, 380, 
406). He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter de Montfort, who afterwards married 
Sir Thomas de Furnivall; his eldest son, 
William (1801-1344), is separately noticed. 
His second son, Sdion db Montaottte, studied 
at Oxford, and was on 29 Nov. 1818 recom- 
mended by Edward II to the TOjpe’s favour on 
the plea of poverty through bemg a younger 
son ( 16 . ii. 3to) ; he became successivdy arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, bisl^p of Worcester in 
1884, and bishop of Ely in 1337, and died on 
20 June 1345 (Bolls of Bari, ; MirBiinrTH, 
passim ; GNmwnr, De Brmsulibus AnglkSfjf, 
^1, 443; Lblahd. Colloetanea, i. 606, iiL H ; 
Im Nbvb, iiL 66 , 1 . 384). A third son, Sir 
Edward Montacute, was actively engaged in 
the Scottish wars under Ed'ward Hi. 
rpngdale's Baronage and Monastioon ; Rolls 
f Pmamant ; ChronielM of Edward I and Ed- 


'ward n ; OoUinson's 
Buka and G. B. G.] 


Pearlies by 
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MONTACUTE or MONTAGU, WIL- 
LIAM DEi third Bason Montaotttb and 
first Eabl of Saubbubt (1801-1844), born 
in 1801, was eldest son of William de Mont- 
acute, second baron Montacute (d. 1819) 
.[q» y.l and succeeded his father as third baron 
on 6 '!n6t. 1819, being granted wardship of 
his own lands, though jet a minor. In 1822 he 
came of age, and received livery of his lands, 
together with the grant of Lundy Isle. In 
1825 he was Imighted, and received letters 
of protection on his departure for France 
(Rtmeb, u. i. 606). In 1827 he went with 
Edward III to repel the Scottish invasion, 
when the latter nearly missed capture. In 
1829 he accompanied the king abroad and 
was sent in June to treat for a marriage be- 
tween the eldest son of the kii^ of France 
and Edward’s sister Alianore {w. 11. ii. 764, 
766). In September he was despatched with 
Baittholomew de Burghersh (d. 1865) [q. v.] 
on an embassy to the pope at Avignon, return- 
ing before the end of the year, when, in his 
capacity as executor of Blanche, queen of 
Navarre, he lent the king two thousand marks 
that had belonged to her, and were deposited 
at Whitefriars. 

Next year the young king took him into 
his confidence about his plans for the arrest 
of Mortimer. During the parliament held 
at Nottingham in October 1880, Montacute, 
with a band of retainers, including Sir John 
de Molines [q. v.], penetrated bv a secret 
passage into the castle, where they found 
Mortimer in the queen-mother’s apartments 
(Mubihuth, p. 61). After a struggle, in 
which two of Mortimer’s attendants were 
killed, his arrest was effected, and he was 
sent to London for trial [see Mobtiheb, 
Hogeb IV be, first Eabl of Maboh; and 
Babnes, Edward III, pp. 47-8|). Edward 
obtained &om parliament indemnity on Mont- 
acute’s behalf mr all consequences of the death 
of Mortimer’s attendants, and rewarded him 
with various grats of land forfeited by 
Mortimer in Hampshire, Berkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Kent, and Wales, including 
Sherborne, Oorfe Castle, and Purbeck Chase 
in Dorset, and the lordship of Denbigh 
of Earl, ii. 605 ; Galfbibi lb Baxbb, iShnm, 
ed. Maunde Thompson, pp. 46,226-8; Wal- 
siNGHAM, Ypodigma Neustria, p. 270 ; Mttbi- 
UTTTH, pp. 62, 286; Dugdalb; Stow, An- 
naU, p. 229: Stubbs, il 890; J^VQUAX.Ed- 
ward III, 1 . 85). On 4 AprU 1881 Mont- 
acute accompanied Edward m when, dis- 
guised as a me r cha n t and attended by a 
handfulof men-at-arms, the king paid a secret 
visit to France ; he was present when Edward 
repeated his homage to the French king at 
Amiens on 13 April, and returned with nim 


to Dover on 20 April (FBOissABT.ed. Letten- 
hove, ii. 232; Rtmeb, u. ii. 818). In Sep- 
tember Montacute held a tournament in 
Cheapside, entertaining his guests in the 
Bishop of London’s palace. 

Next year he attended the king in Scot* 
land, and in 1888 was present at the siege 
of Berwick and the battle of Halidon Hill 
(Babnes, p. 80) ; in the same year Edward 
made over to him all his rights to the Isle 
of Man. He appears to have accompanied 
Balliol to Scotland, and in February 1884 
was deputed by him to excuse his absence from 
the parliament held at York. On 80 March 
Montacute was appointed envoy to France 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury and two 
others (Rtmeb ; Babnes, p. 92) ; but in June 
was again in Scotland, where in 1885 he was 
left in command of the army with Arundel. 
In the same year he was granted the forests 
of Selkirk and Ettrick and town of Peebles, 
made governor of the Channel Islands and 
constable of the Tower. In N ovember he was 
given power to treat with Andrew Murray, 
constable of Scotland ; on 27 Jan. 1886 he 
commenced the siege of Dunbar Castle, but 
after nineteen weeks the blockade was raised 
by Alexander Ramsay, and Montacute gave 
it up in despair, making a truce that was 
strongly disapproved of in England (W al- 
bino ham, Ypodiffma, p. 276 ; Hiat, Angl, p. 
200 ; Stow, p. 281 ; Longman, p. 189 ; Lbt- 
TENHOVB, xxiii. 98-7 ; Babnes, pp. 101 soq.) 
In the same vear he was appointed adnnrlil 
of the fleet from the mouth of the Thames 
westward. 

On 16 March 1337, at the parliament held 
in London, Montacute was created Earl of 
Salisbu^. In the following April he was sent 
to Philip to declare Edwards claim to the 
French crown, and thence on an embassy to 
the emperor Lewis, Rupert, Count Palatine, 
the Duke of Bavaria, and other princes of 
Germany and the Netherlands, to organise a 
league against France (Lbttenhoyb, xxiii. 
97 ; Rtmeb, ii. ii. 969, 992, 996). In Oo- 
toW he was commissioned to treat with 
Scotland, but in Ji^ 1888 commanded a 
successful raid into l^tland from Carlisle. 
Later on in the year he sailed with Edward 
firom the Orwell to Flanders, and by a patent, 
dated Antwerp 20 Sept. 1838 (Rtmeb), was 
appointed marshal of Euland, an office then 
vacant W the death of Aomas, earl of Nor- 
folk. He remained in Flanders, where he 
was one of the captains of theEngLehfori^ 
for the next two years, during j A of wh ich 
he was in garrison at Ytom ^niinnotB, 
passim). In November 1888 he was one of 
those appointed to treat with Philip of Valois 
I at the desire of the pope; singly afior 
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he made an inzoad into the territories of the 
Bislum of Lihge, and in February 1339 nego- 
tiateq AH amement with the Archbishop of 
Xv^Tea and the Duke of Brabant, and was 
suhse^uently employed in yarious other ne- 
gotiations. In 1340, induced, perhaps, by 
treachery within the walls, Sa^bury and 
Suffolk with a small force made an attempt 
on Lille ; the attack failed, and both were 
taken prisoners and conveyed to Paris, when 
Salisbury, it is said, owed his life to the inter- 
vention of the king of Bohemia (MirsiHUTH, 
p. 104; Chronicon AngluB^ ed. Maunde Thomp- 
son,p.l0; Walsinghah, Ypodigma, p. 278; 
Hut. AngL i. 226; Fboissabt, Chron, ed. 
Lettenhove, ii. 6 ; Galf. lb Baxeb, Chron. 
pp. 67, 241-2 ; Babkbb, pp. 168-9, and Stow, 
p. 369, who gives a ve^ different account 
nom Fboissabt). On 18 Oct. Edward de- 
manded a levy of wools to secure his libera- 
tion. He was set free, on condition of never 
servii^ against Philip in France, at the peace 
negotiate after the siege of Tournay, in 
exchange for the Earl of Moray, who had 
been captured in the Scottish wars (Rtkeb, 
passim ; Cal. Hot. Pari. p. 138 b). 

He returned to England in November, and 
took part in Edwarda arrest of the treasu^ 
officii and others [see Molinbs, Johb dbj; 
in May 1341 he was commissioned to examine 
into ue charges against Stratford (Mubi- 
mrcH, p. 120). Perhaps itwas at this time that 
he conquered the Isle of Man from the Scots 
and was crowned king there ; but the event has 
also been assigned to 1340 and 1342 (cf. Annals 
^JEnglandt p. 193; IiBttenhove, Galf. lb 
Eaxbb, Stow, and Longman). In May 1343 | 
Salisbury embarked with Robert d* Artois for 
Brittany (Lettenhove), captured Vannes, 
and prooeMed to besiege Rennes (Longman, 
JBdward III, i. 212; Babneb, pp. 281-5). 
After the death of A^is and some months’ j 
ineffectual fighting a truce was signed, and 
in August Salisbuiy was sent on an embassy j 
to the court of Castile, and took part in the 
siege of Alge^iras, which Alfonso XI was 
then prosecuting against the Moors (Lbtten- 
HOVB; Rtmbb, n. ii. 1232; Duodalb ante- 
dates this occurrence by two years). He was 
soon recalled to England, and sent against 
t^ Soots. He died on 30 Jan. 1344 from 
bruises, it is said, received during a tour- 
nament held at Windsor, and was buried at 
Whitefriars, London. Montacute was aliberal 
benefimtor of the church, his vracipal foun- 
dation being Bustleham, m Bisham, Berk- 
shire. Walstngham saysof him<dedeganti^ 
stzenuitate, sapientia, et animoaiUte, sori- 
bere, speoiales actus reoiwt.’ He married 
Oatharine, daughter of William de Grandi- 
•OQi flzat Mzon Qrandison, by whom he had 


two sons, William, second earl of Salisbury 
[q. V.], and John, and four daughters, one of 
vmom, Philippa, married Roger Mortimer, 
second earl of March [q. v.] 

The Countess of Salisbury in 1341, with 
her brother-in-law. Sir Edward Montacute, 
defended for some months the castle of Wark, 
Northumberland, against the Scots ; the siege 
wtjB raised by Edward HI, who is said on 
this occasion to have fallen in love with her. 
A similar story attributes to her a share in 
the origin of the order of the Garter. She is 
said to have dropped her garter at a court 
ball; Edward, who was in love with her, 
picked it up, and overhearing a courtier’s 
jest, bound it on his own knee with the re- 
mark ^ Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ which be- 
came the motto of the order he then resolved 
to establish. Both these stories confuse tfie 
countess with Joan, the * Fair Maid of Kent ’ 

E q. V.], daughter of Edmund, earl of Kent 
q. V J, who was betrothed, but never married, 
to William, second earl of Salisbury, and 
attribute Joan’s youth and beauty to the 
Countess of Salisbury. Poly dore V ergil, who 
visited England a hundred and fifty years 
later, is said to be the earliest authority for 
the story, which is palpably fictitious. Ed- 
ward had already determined on the esta- 
blishment of the order, and it is possible that 
some such incident, quite unconnected with 
the Countess of SaliM)ury, m^ have given 
the name to the order (cf. Iboibsabt, ed. 
Lettenhove, xziii. 105-9; Jbhan lb Bel, 
Chrontgue; Ashmolb, Order qf the Carter \ 
Nicolas, Ordersof Knighthood^ L 18 ; Babneb, 
Edward I1I\ and Longman, i. 295-8). She 
died in 1349 or 1354, and was interred in 
her husband’s foundation at Bisham, which 
became the family burial-place. 

[The best connected accounts of Montacute are 
in Lettenhoveb Froissart, zxiii. 93-109, and 
Dugdale's Baronage and Monastieon, passim ; 
Oal. Rotulomm Patent. ; Bolls of Parliament ; 
Parliamentary Writs ; Rymer, 11 . i. ii. passim ; 
Murimuth and Robert of Avesbuiy, Ofaironicles 
of Edward 1 and Edward II, Capgrave's Ohro- 
i^e of England, pp. 208-4, Flores Historiarum, 
iL 178, Chronicon Anglise, ed. Maunde Thomp- 
son, pp. 6, 8, 10, WaLsiqgham’s Hist Anglicana 
and Ypodigma Neustrim, Knighton's ChroDicon 
IieToestrenBis,p.478,&e.,allin Rolls Series; Gal- 
fridi le Baker’s Chronicon, ed. Maunde Thomp- 
son, passim ; Chroniqnede Jehan Le Bel, passim ; 
Stows Annals, passim ; HoUnshed's Chronicles, 
iff. 348, 366 ; Bamen Histo^ of Reim of 
Edward HI, passim ; Weaver’s Amerall Monu- 
ments, p. 487 : Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, 
pp. 647-80 ; OoUinson’s Somenet, passim ; Lin- 
sard, wdL iii. ; Stubbs, vol. ii- ; Annals of Eng- 
hmd ; Longman’s Edward HI, passim ; Peerages 
by Burke ^G.E. CL] A F. P« 
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MONTAOUTE or MONIAOU, WIL- 
LIAM 7 ) B , second Eabl of Saubbubt (1328- 
1897), elder son of WUliam de Montacute, 
first earl [q. y.J, bj his countess Catharine, 

, • was bom 25 June 1828, and succeeding to 
• his father’s honours while yet a minor in 1344, 
was a ward of John de Somerton and Thomas 
Wa^n. He accompanied the king in his ex- 
pedition against France in 1346 ; on landing 
at La Hogue on 18 July he was knighted by 
the Prince of Wales, and served in the en- 
suing campaign. A contract of marriage was 
made between him and Joan (1828-13&), the 
* Fair Maid of Kent ’ [q. y.], daughter of Ed- 
mund of Woodstock, earl of Kent [q. y.], but 
the lady was claimed by Sir Thomas Hol- 
land, first earl of Kent of the Holland family 
,[q. vA and her contract with Salisbury was 
annulled by a papal buU, dated 18Noy. 1849. 
In that year he obtained liyexy of his lands. 
In 1350 he was one of the original knights of 
the order of the Garter, and in August shared 
in the king’s yictoiy over the Spaniards off 
Winchelsea. He did homage in 1353 for 
the lordship of Denbigh in North Wales, 
which he inherited from his father, and 
being the following year appointed constable 
of the king’s army in France, he sailed for 
Bordeaux with the Prince of Wales on 
80 June 1365, having received a protection 
for two years in respect of any debts for 
which he might be liable in Gascony. The 
rear-guard of the prince’s army was under 
his command, and he bore his part in 
the ravage of the south of France (Aves- 
bubt). On 17 Sept. 1356 he held the com- 
mand of the rear of the prince’s army, with 
the Earl of Suffolk, at the battle of Poitiers, 
defending the gap in the hedge that covered 
the Engbsh position with dismounted men- 
at-arms and archers, and, fighting ‘like a 
lion,’ routed the attack of the marshal, Jean 
de Clennont. He served in France in 1^7, in 
1859, and again in 1860, in which last year 
he received a commission to treat with the 
enemy, and assisted to make the treaty of 
Bretigni {Fcsdera, m. i. 488, 498). By the 
death of Joanna, dowager-countess of Surr^, 
in 1861, he came into possession of the 
castle of Trowbridge, '^^tshire, together 
with lands in that coun^ and in Somerset 
and Dmet, of which his mther had obtained 
the reversioB from the crown (i6. p. 688). 
In 1864 he received commission to treat 
with the Count of Flanders for a marriage 
between the king’s son Edmund, earl of 
Cambridge [see under LAveLsr, Ebmubd bb, 
first Duu OFY 0 BK],andth 9 ooaixt’sdaiighter 
Margaret. He was at this time a member of 
the king^ council, and as such jmned In 
sanding letters to the Prince of Wales in 


1866 assenting to his expedition in aid of 
Pedro of Casme. In August 1869 he served 
under the Duke of Lancaster [see John of 
Gaitht] in the north of France. On the de- 
feat of the Earl of Pembroke in 1872 the 
king designed to send him to the relief of 
Bowelle, nut the plan came to nought and 
Bochelle was lost. He took part in the 
abortive attempt that the king made in Sep- 
tember to relieve Thouars. On 16 Feb. 1878 
he was appointed commander of an ezpedU 
tion to guard the coast, and eontractra to 
serve himself for six months with twenty 
knights, 279 esquires, and as many bowmen. 
Being joined Iw the admirals of the western 
and northern fleets, he sailed from Cornwall 
in March, and burnt seven Spanish ships in 
the port of St. Malo. He t^nce sailed to 
Brest, and having rellbived reinforcements 
from England, cruised about off the coasts of 
Normandy and Brittany. He was called to 
the relief of Bres^the garrison having given 
hostages to Du Guescim, and promised to 
surrender to him on a certain day unless 
they were relieved by a force sufiicient to 
meet him in the field. Salisbu^ landed his 
troops and sent a message to Du Guesclin 
bidding him either meet Wi or give up the 
hostages. The constable would not accrat 
his challenge, and after the day fixed for 
the surrender had passed without Ins doing 
so, Salisbury reimorced and revictualled 
the place^ and left it to return to his work 
of guardmg the coasts. At the opening of 
parliament in November, the chancellor, Sir 
John Kny vet [q. v.], spoke in strong terms of 
the success of this expedition {BolU of Pat'^ 
Uamentf ii. 816). 

In February 1875 Salisbury was appointed 
joint-ambassador to attend the congress at 
Bruges^ and in the fidlowing September 
was ^oint-commissioner to treat of peace 
with France. He was made admiral of the 
western fleet in July 1876, but was relieved 
of that office in November. In the course of 
that year he was sent by the king to sum- 
mon the king of Navarre to a conference 
^Oontinuatio Euhgu, iii. 840). A French 
invasion being expected, he was ordered in 
March 1877 to go down to his estate in 
the Isle of Wight with all his household 
and such force as he could muster for the 
defence of the island (FbMfm, m. ii. 1078). 
In Apil he was impointed joint-commis- 
sioner to treat wiui France, mossed the 
Ohonnel and entered into nytiation^ but 
was unable to obtain more t£ui a mmrthfs 
truce {ib, p. 1076; Ckromcon p. 

140). He returned to England m June 
about the time of the king’s dea th (Fnois- 
asxr, L 700), and in July received daufs of 
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tbe defence of the coasts of Hampshire and 
Dorset, and bore a royal vestment at the 
coronation of Richard II. Having entered 
into an engagement to serve abroad, he em- 
barked wi3i the Earl of Arundel [see Fnz- 
aLair, Riohabd III, E^bl of AbundelI and 
having reconnoitred, persuaded the in^bi- 
tants of Cherbourg to place their town in 
the hands of the English king. He was 
lying with his ships at Plymouth in June 
waiting for a wind to go to the relief of 
Brest and Hennebon, when Lancaster took 
command. He sailed with the duke as ad- 
miral. Theezpedition did not accomplish any- 
thing [see under Johk of Gaunt]. Having 
been made captain of Calais in February 
1379, an office which he held until the fol- 
lowing January, he went thither and made 
form, bringing much cattle into the town. 
In BeptemMr he was appointed chief com- 
missioner to troat with France. When the 
revolt of the villeins broke out in June 18S1, 
he was with the king in the Tower of Lon- 
don ; he counselled Richard to speak gently 
to the insurgents, and accompaned him from 
the Wardrobe to Smithfield, where he is 
said, after the death of Wat Tyler, to have 
commended the king’s resolution not to take 
instant vengeance upon the rebels (Fbois- 
BABT, ii. 154^63). He was in July appointed 
captain against the rebels in Somerset and 
Dorset. In common with other lords he 
tried to make peace between Lancaster and 
Northumberland, who quarrelled violently 
in the presence of the council at Berkhamp- 
stead [see under John of Gaunt]. In De- 
cember he met the king’s bride, Anne of 
Bohemia [q.v.], at Gravelines, and escorted 
her to Calais, In 1886 he was made cap- 
tain of the Isle of Wight for lif^ accom- 
panied the king in his invasion of l^otland, 
and was the next year also summoned to 
serve against the Scots. He shared in the 
anger with which the lords generally re- 
guded the elevation of Robert de Vere as 
Duke of Ireland, and in their disaatisf^tion 
with the king’s misgovemment, and is said 
to have joined the king’s uncles in their 
resistance to the duke (ib, pp, 606, 609. 
6S^). ^ In 1889 and 1392 he was appointed 
commissioner to treat with France, and in 
1390 was employed in the march of Calais. 
Having no son living, he sold the lordriiip of 
Man to William le Scrope of Bolton, after- 
wards Earl of Wiltriiire, in 1393, tether 
with the crown thereof; for it was the right 
of the island that the chief lord of k riiould 
be called king and should be crowned with 
a gold crown {AnmUm Mieardi 167). 
Nevertheless he retained the title ofliord of 
Man until his death, using it in his w01« 


dated 20 April 1 397, by which he bequeathed 
five hundr^ marks to complete the build- 
ings of Bisham priory, where he desired to 
be buried, and to make a tomb there for 
his ffither and mother, and another for him- 
self and his son (Dugdale). He died on 
8 June following, and was succeeded by his 
nephew John Montacute, third earl of Salis- 
bu^ [q. V.] 

He was an active, valiant, and prudent 
man, and was skilled in war from his youth. 
After the declaration of the nullity of his 
contract of marriage with Joan of Kent, he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John de 
Mohun, ninth lord Mohun of Dunster [q. v.], 
who survived him, and had by her Sir William 
Montacute and two daughters. Sir William, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard, , 
earl of Arundel, was killed at a tilting at 
Windsor in 1383, by, it is said, his father ; 
he left no issue. 

[Geoffrey le Baker, ed. Thompson ; Froissart, 
ed. Buchon ; Chandos Herald, ed. Michel ; Ry- 
mer^s Foedera (Record ed.); Chron. Anglie, a 
Mon. 8. Albani, 1328-88 (Rolls Ser.); Walsing- 
ham (t6.) ; Eulogii Cont. ap. Enlogium, vol. iii. 
(t&.); Annales Ric. H, ap. Trokelowe et An- 
nales (i6.); Vita Ric. 11, ed. Heame; Stow’s 
Annals; Dugdale’s Baronage; Doyle's Official 
Baronage ; Nicolas's Royal Navy ; Nicolas's 
Orders of Knighthood; Beltz's Oi^er of the 
Garter.] W. H. 

MONTAGU, Marquis of. [See Nbvill, 
John, d. 1471.] 

MONTAGU or MONTAGUE, Viscount. 

! See Browne, Anthony, first Viscount, 
626-1692.] 

MONTAGU, BASIL (1770-1861), legal 
and miscellaneous writer and philanthropist, 
second (natural) son of John Montagu, 
fourth earl of Sandwich, by Martha Ray [see 
Bokhan, James], born on 24 April 1770, 
was acknowledged by his father, brought up 
at Hinchinbrook, Huntingdonshire, and edu- 
cated at the Charterhouse and Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where be matriculated in 
1786, graduated B.A. (fifth wrangler) in 
1790, and proceeded M. A* 1793. On 30 Jan. 
1789 he was admitted a member of Gray’s 
Inn, bat continued to reside at Cambridge 
until 1796, when, having by a technic^ 
flaw lost the portion intended for him his 
frther, he came to London to read for the 
bar. He was on intimate terms with Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, whose Juvenile en- 
thusiasm for the ideas of 1769 he shared. 
In the autumn of 1797 he made a tour in the 
midland counties with William Godwin the 
rider [q. t.] He was called to the bar on 
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19 May 1798. By Sir James Mackintosh, 
whose acquaintance he soon afterwards made, 
and with whom he went the Norfolk circuit, 
he was converted to political common sense 
and the study of Bacon. Montagu was also 
a friend of Dr. Parr, whom he visited at 
-fiattoh (cf. a funny story in De Pbtue, 

Autobiography j p. 261, of his falling asleep 
in church while Parr was officiating, and 
being roused hy the doctor himself in time 
for the repetition of the creed with the 
peremptory command, 'Basil, stand up’). 

Montagu never became eminent as a pleader, 
but he gradually acquired an extensive prac- 
tice in chancery and bankruptcy ; his leisure 
time he devoted to legal and miscellaneous 
literary work. 

In 1801 he published ' A Summary of the 
*Law of Set On, with an Appendix of Cases 
argued and determined in the Courts of ^ ^ 

Law and Equity upon that subject,* London, the Beport,’ London, 8vo fand in 1826-7 pub- 
8vo, a valuable treatise on an obscure and lished two 'Letters on the Report of the Cium- 
intricate branch of the law ; and between cerv Commissioners to the Right Honourable 
1805 and 1807 compiled ' A Digest of the Robert Peel/ London, 8vo. He also pub- 
Bankrupt Laws, with a Collection of the lished in 1827 'Observations upon the Act for 
Cases argued and determined in the Courts Consolidating the Bankrupt Laws,’ London, 
of Law and Equity upon that subject,’ Lon- 8vo ; ' Reform,’ London, 8vo (a tract chiefly 
don, 4 vols. 8vo. Appointed hy Lora Erskine, relatin|^ to bankruptcy^ ; and in conjunction 
1806-7, to a commissionership in bankruptcy, with fwcis Gregg ' A Digest of the Bank- 
he at once set himself to reform the bank- rupt Laws as altem by the New Statutes,’ 
ruptcy law. In 1809 he published ' An En- London, 2 vols. 8vo. ' Letters on the Bank- 
quuw respecting the Expediency of Limiting rupt Laws to Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, 
^e creditor’s power to refuse a Bankrupt’s Esq. ’ ^afterwards Lord St. Leonards), fol- 
Certificate,’ London, 8vo ; in 1810 an ' En- lowed in 1829, London, 8vo ; and in 1831 
qi^ respecting the Mode of Issuing Com- 'The New Bankrupt Court Act, arranged 
missions in Bankruptcy,’ London, 8vo, a with a copious Index and Observations upon 
protest against the ban practice then in vogue the Erroneous Principle on which it is 
of initiatmg bankruptcy proceedingsby means Founded,’ London, 1831, 8vo. 
of secret commissions ; and in 1811 ' En- In Trinity term 1836 Montagu was made 
quiries respecting the Administration of K.O., and soon atterwards acoountant-gene- 
Banlsimts’ States by Assignees,’ London, ral in bankruptcy. His tenure of ^is office, 
8vo. He also founded in 1809 the Society which lasted until 1846, he made memorable 
for the Diflusion of Knowledge upon the ^ establishing the liability of the Bank oi 
Punishment of Death ; published the same England to pay interest on bankruptcy da- 
year a volume of selections entitled 'The posits. In 1837 he puhlishe^ in ooig unction 
Opinions of different Authors upon the with Scrape Ayrton, ' The Law and Prac- 
Punishment of Death,’ London, 8vo ; and in tice in Bankruptcy as altered by the New 
subsequent years a variety of pamphlets on Statutes, Orders, and Deciuons,’ London, 
the same topic, for which see bibliomphicsl 2 vols. 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1844. Montagu also 
note infra, ^ 1813 appeared his ' Enquiries published several excellent series of bank- 
respecting the PrapoM Alteration of the rupuy reports, vis.: in oomiinction with 
Law of Copyright as it affects Authors and John Maciurthur, London, 1880, 6vo. 1882, 
Universities,’ London, 8vo; in 1816 'A Di- 8vo; in conjunction with Scrape Ayrton, 
gest of the Law of Partnei^p, with a Ool- 1834-9, 8 vols. 8to; in conjunction with 
lection of Oases decided in the Courts of Riohara Blig^ 1886, 8vo ; in conjunction 
Law and Equi^,* London, 2 vols. 8vo ; and with Edward Chitty^ 1840, 8vo ; in conjimo- 
in 1816 ' Enquiries ren^ting the Insolvent tion with Edward E. Beam and Jolm De ^ 
Debtors’ BiU. with toe O^nions of Dr. Qex, 1842-& 8 vols. 8vo. 

Paley, Mr. Burke, and Dr. Johnson upon To the 'Ketraipeotive Review’ Montagu 
Imprisoninent for Debt/ London. 8vo. ' A contnbuted in ifiSl two articles on ue 
Summaiy of the Law of lien ’followed, and 'Novum Organmm’ of Load Baeoiif whose 


' Suggestions respecting thelnrarovement of 
the Bankrupt Laws ’ in 1821, London, 8vo ; 
' Some Observations upon the Bill for the 
Improvement of the Bankrupt Laws’ in 
1822, London, 6vo,* 'A Summary of the 
Law of Composition with Creditors ’in 1823, 
London, 8vo; and 'A Digest of Plead- 
ing in Equi^, with Notes of the Cases de- 
cided in different Courts of Equity upon 
that suUect/ in 1824, London. 2 vds. 8vo. 

In 1825 he exposed (against ^ own inte- 
rest) the ruinous delay and expense involved 
in the existing bankrupt^ procedure in' In- 
quiries reacting the Courts of Commis- 
sioners of Banknrats and I^ord Chancellor’s 
Court,’ London, 8vo; and in July of the 
same year gave evidence before the chancery 
commission, and suggmtef* a radical reform. 
In 1826 he edited * The Evidence in Bank- 
runt cv before the Chanoer>' Commission, with 
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* Works’ he edited, in 16 vols. 8vo, between 
1826 and 1887. Hia qualifications for the 
task were hy no means of the highest order. 
His knowledge of the histoiy of philosophy 
was far too sught and BUj^rficial to enable 
him to form a just appreciation of Bacon’s 
contribution to scientific method, while he 
exhausted the resources of special pleading 
in the atteii^t to rehabilitate his character 
as a man. His perverse ingenuity provoked 
the trenchant censures of MacaulaVs cele- 
brated * Ess^ ’ originally published in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review * for July 1837. In 1841 
Montagu began the publication of a series of 

* Letters to the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay 
upon the Review of the life of Lord Bacon.’ 
Only the first, however, dealing with Bacon’s 
conduct in Feacham’s case, seems to have ap- 
peared. His reputation suffered unduly by 
Macaulay’s strictures, for with all its faults 
his edition, by its approximate complete- 
ness, was of indubitable value, althoi^h it 
was practically simerseded by Mr. Sped- 
ding’s labours in 1860 and following years. 
He was assisted in it by Francis Wrangham 
[q.v.] and William Page Wood, afterwards 
Lord Hatherley [q. v.l, who were responsible 
for the translations of the Latin treatises. 

Montagu also published a volume of * Es- 
says,’ chmfiy reprints, with * An Outline of 
a Oourse of Lectures upon the Conduct of 
the Understanding,’ l^ndon, 1824, 8vo; 

< Thoughts on Laughter,’ London, 1830, 
12mo; < Thoughts of Divines and Philoso- 
phers,’ London, 1832, 24mo (a volume of 
selections) ; * Lectures delivered at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution upon the connexion be- 
tween Knowledge and Happiness,’ London, 
1832, 8vo ; * Essays and Selections,’ London, 
1837, 8vo : and * Thoughts on the Conduct 
of the Understanding,’ a fragment of a 
num opua which he had on hand for thirty 
years, printed for private circulation, pro- 
bably in 1847, 8vo. He was a member of 
the Athenseum Club, and his town house, 
26 Bedford Square, was for many jem a 
centre of reunion for London literary society. 
He was one of the most attentive listeners to 
Cderidge’s monol(^es at Highgate. He died 
at Boulogne-eur-Mw on 27 Nov. 1861. 

Monta^ married thrice : (1) On 4 Sept. 
1790, Caroline Matilda Want of Brampton, 
Huntingdonshire ; (2) at Glamw, in 1801, 
Laura^dest daughter of Sir William Beau- 
maris Kush of Rovdon, Suffolk, and Wim- 
bledon, Surrey ; (31 the widow of Thomas 
Skeppw, lawyer, or Tork. He had by his 
first wife a son Edward, mentioned in Words- 
worth’s lines ’To my Sister’ and *Ane(y 
dotes for Fathers ’ (see JRMifu rtfarrmp 6s 
ttsiModqf CMW^No. xii; wadliema 


of Sentiment and JReJlection, No. v.) By 
his second wife he had three sons ; and two 
sons and a daughter by his third wife. All 
his children but two (his daughter and one 
of his sons by his third wife) died in his life- 
time, and none now survive. His third wife, 
whose maiden name was Benson, was the 
daughter of a wine merchant of York, and 
in her youth had known Bums (cf. his com- 
plimentary letter to her dated Dumfries, 
21 March 1793, in his Ootremondenpe), She 
was a fine woman, and in her mid^e age 
fascinated Edward Irving, who gave her the 
sobriquet of * the noble lady.’ Carlyle, in- 
troduced to her by Irving in 1824, corre- 
sponded with her in a somewhat stilted and 
adulatory style, and during the earlier years 
of his residence in London was a firequent 
visitor at 25 Bedford Square. His pride was ' 
wounded by an offer of a clerkship at 200/. 
a year which her husband made him in 
1837, and he vented his spleen in his < Remi- 
niscences.’ His portrait of < the noble lady ’ 
is, however, by no means unfavourable. His 
early letters to her were printed for private 
circ^ation by her daughter by her first hus- 
band, Mrs. Procter, soon after the publication 
of the * Reminiscences ’ [see Pbooteb, Bbtan 
Walleb]. 

A portrait of Montagu by Opie was lent by 
Bryan Waller Procter (‘ Barry Cornwall ’) to 
the third Loan Exhibition (No. 183). 

Besides the works above mentioned, and 
a long series of pamphlets denouncing the 
punismnent of death (1811-30), and two on 
the emancipation of the Jews (1833-4), Mont- 
agu published: * Enquiries and Observations 
resecting the University Library,’ Cam- 
brige, lS)5, 8vo { * Selections from the Works 
of Taylor, Hooker, Hall, and Lord Bacon, 
with fm Analysis of the Advancement of 
Learning, ’London, 1806, 8 VO ; ‘An Examina- 
tion of some Observations upon a passage in 
Dr. Paley’s Moral Philosophy on the Punish- 
ment of Death,’ London, 1810, 8vo ; ‘ Some 
Enquiries into the Effects of Fermented Li- 
quors,’ ^ndon, 1814, 8vo ; ‘ Some Thoughts 
upon Liberty, and the Rights of Englishmen,’ 
London, 1819, 8vo ; ‘The Private Tutor, or 
Thoughts UTOn the Love of Excelling and 
the I^ve of ^oellenoe,’ London, 1820, 8vo ; 
‘A Letter to the Right Hon. CWles, Lord 
Cottenham, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, on the Separation of the Judicial 
and Political Functions of the Loud Ohan- 
cdlor,’ London, 1836, 8vo; ‘Knowledge, 
Error, Prejudice, and Reform,’ London, 1836, 
8vo; ‘Rules for the Constmetion of Sta- 
tute^ Deeds, and Wills,’ London, 1886, 8vo ; 

‘ Adam in Paradise, or a View of Man in his 
first State,’ London, 1837, 16mo (a reprint ol 
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South’s sermon on Gten. i. 27); 'A Letter 
addressed to Oharles Purton doomr, Esq., 
Secretary to the Commissioneis on the Public 
Becords upon the Report of the recent Record 
Committee/ London, 1887, 8yo : * The Law 
of Parliamentary Elections’ (m conjunc- 
.tibn with W. Johnson Neale), London, 1889, 
8to ; * The Funerals of the Quakers/ Lon- 
don, 1840, 12mo; <The Law and Practice 
upon Election Petitions before Committees 
of the House of Commons,’ London, 1840, 
8to ; * Three Lectures on the Works of Lord 
Bacon’ (of uncertain date). 

[Gent. Mag. 1790 pt. ii. p. 808, 1806 pt. 
i. p. 690, 1824 pt ii. p. 660, 1862 pt i. p. 410; 
Athenaeum, 1861, p. 1282; Law ^mea, xliii. 
237 ; Gunning's Reminiscences, i. 166 et seq. ; 
Cambridge Triposes, 1764-1807 ; Grad. Cant. ; 
*FoBter^B Gray’s Inn Reg.; Law List, 1799, 
1836, and 1847; Knight's English Cyolopas^a; 
Knight's Life of Woi^worth, i. 108, ii. 169-78, 
27B, iii. 214 ; Sir James Mackintosh's Memoirs, 
2nd ed. pp. 147-66 ; Kegw Paul's William God- 
win, his Friends and Contemporaries; Grabb 
Robinson'sDiary,!. 871,488, ii. 87, 129, 262,264; 
Sir Samuel Romilly's Memoirs, ii. 410 ; An Ac- 
count of the Oridn and Object of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge upon the Punishment 
of Death and the Improrement of Prison Dis- 
cipline, London, 1812, 8vo; Allsop's Letters, 
Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, i. 102, ii. 69, 211 ; Stephens's Memoir of 
the Right Hon. William Page Wood, Baron 
Hatherley, i. 61, 67, 160, 176, ii. 120; Fitz- 
gerald's Life and Letters of 0. Lamb, iii. 22 ; 
Carlyle's Reminiscences (under Edward Irving) ; 
Fronde’s Thomas Carljle, 1796-1836 and 1830- 
1881 ; Bryan Waller Procter’s Autobiography, 
p. 66 ; Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving, 
4th ed. pp. 91, 103, 111, and Literary History 
of England in the end of the 18th and the be- 
ginning of the 19th Centu^, ii. 816; Letters 
addressed to Mrs. Basil Ofontagu and B. W. 
Procter by Mr. Thomas Carlyle, with prefatory 
note by Anne Benson Procter, 1881; Visitations 
of Essex (Harl. Soc.), pt. ii. p. 704 ; Add. MS. 
24811, ff. 308-11.] J. M. R. 

MONTAGU, CHARLES, Eabl of 
Halifax (1661-1716), said to have been bom 
at Horton, Northamptonshire, on 16 April 
1661, was fourth son of Georm Montagu of 
Horton, by his wife Elizabeth, daimhter of 
Sir Anthony Irby, knight, of Boston, Linooln- 
shire. Hisuther wassonofSirHe^Mont- 
ss^ first earl of Manchester [q. v.], ^ his 
third wife, and Sir James Montagu [q. v.] 
was his brother. Oharles was baptim at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, <m 12 May 
1661, and in 1676 entered Westminster 
School, where in 1677 he wss admitted on 
the foundation as the obtain of his deotion. 
At Westminster he diitmgaiahed himself 


by his * eztemTOre epigrams made upon 
theses appointed for me king’s scholars at 
the time of election, and had more presents 
made him, according to custom, on that ac- 
count than any one of his contemporaries ’ 
(Zffe, p. 4). Leaving school before he was 
entitlea to compete for the soholanhipB, he 
was admitted to Trinity CollegSiCBmbndge, 
in 1679 as a fellow-commoner. Here he 
commenced his lifelong friendship with Isaac 
Newton, whom he assisted in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to establish a philoscmhical so- 
ciety at Cambridge in 1^. Montagu’s 
ingenious and fulsome verses on the death 
of Charles II, which were published in 
< Mosstissime acLtetissimsB Academim Can- 
tabrigiensis affectus/ Ae^ (Cambridge, 1684- 
1686, 4to), attracts the attention of the 
Earl of Dorset, by whom he was invited to 
London and intr^uced 10 the wits of the 
town. Previously to the publication of this 
book Montagu had been created a Master 
of Arts and dected a fellow of Trinity. In 
1687 he wrote in conjunction with Matthew 
Prior [q. V.] < The Hind and the Panther 
transvers’d to the Story of the Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse ’ (London, 4to), a dever 
burlesque 01 Dryden’s poem, which was re- 
ceived with great applause. the following 
year he sign^ the letter of invitation to Wit 
liam, prince of Orange^ and joined the rising 
in Northamptonshire in the prince’s favour 

i Hatton Correapondenoe, Camd. Soc. Publ., 
.878, ii. 116). He now abandoned his ori- 
ginal intention of taking orders, and in 
January 1689 was returned to the Conven- 
tion parliament for the borough of Maldon, 
which he continued to represent until Oc- 
tober 1695. In February 1689 he became 
one of the clerks of the priyy council, a post 
which he purchased for 1,600/. Shortly imer 
William’s coronation Dorset is said to have 
introduced Montagu to the king, with the 
remarkthat he had ’brought a Mouse to have 
the honour of kissing his mind/ to which the 
king replied, ’ You will do well to put me in 
the way of making a man of him/ and there- 
upon ordered him a pension of 6(X)/. a year 
until the opportunity should arise (Xf^v, p. 
17, but see jomrsoir, Works, z. 44-^). In 
December 1691 Montagu was elected chair- 
man of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to confer with a committee 
of the House of Lords on the amendments 
to the bill for regulating trials in the eases 
of high treason. 

In conseqwnce of the great ability which 
he di^layed as a debate on this oceerion, 
Montagu was appointed a lord of the tiea- 
sury on 21 March 1693. His proposal loraiso 
a i^on by way of loea was ap p ro ved by 
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the House of Commons in committee on 
16 Beo. 169^and a bill was ordered to be 
bxouffht in. dj this bill new duties were iin- 
posed on beer and other liquors, on the credit 
of which a million was to be raised bjr life an- 
nuities. As the annuitants died their annui- 
ties were to be divided amone the survivors 
until their number was reduced to seven, when 
the remaining annuities as they fell in were 
to lapse to die government. The bill was 
rapidly passed through both houses (4 Wil- 
liam and Mary, c. iii!), and the loan which 
it authorised was the origin of our national 
debt (Macaulay, Jliat, of England^ iv. 826- 
826^. Adopting Patterson’s scheme for a 
national ba^, Montagu in the spring of 
1694 introduced the Tonnage Bill, hj which 
a loan was to be raised to meet the expenses 
of the French war. In order to induce the 
capitalists to advance the 1,200,000/. re- 
quired, the subscribers were to be formed into 
a corporation, known as the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, and were to 
be allowed to treat the loan to the government 
as part of their capital, the interest on which, 
at 8/. per cent., was to be secured by taxes. 
In spite of considerable opposition m both 
houses, and a furious paper warfare outside, 
Montagu’s bill, by which the Bank of Eng- 
land was established, became law (6 Wil- 
liam and Mary, c. xx.) So eagerly was the 
new investment taken up in the city that 
in ten days after the books were opened it 
was announced that the whole of the mon^ 
had been subscribed (Luttbell, iii. 881-2, 
888, 888). As a reward for his brilliant ser- 
vices Montagu was promoted to the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer on 80 April 
1694, and was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 10 May following. On 20 Feb. 1096 
he was appointed a commissioner of Green- 
wich Hospital. At the general election in 
October lo96 Montagu was returned to par- 
liament for the city of Westminster. While 
supporting the bill for regulating trials in 
cases of mgh treason, whi^ had been re- 
introduced early in the first session of the 
new parliament, Montagu suddenly * seem’d 
to be so surpriz’d that for a while he could 
not go on ^ but having recovered himself, 
took occasion from his vexy surprize to 
enforce the necessity of allowing Council 
to Prisoners, who were to appear before 
their Jndg^ since he who was not only in- 
nocent and unacous'd, but one of their own 
members, was so dash’d when he was to 
speak before that wise and illustrious As- 
sembly ’ (X|^, p.80). The use of this oratori- 
eal device is, however, attributed to Anthony, 
third earl of Shaftesburv, hy Horace Wal- 
pbb and others (Cst. qy JRoyal amd Noble 


Authors f IV. 66 ; see also Par/. Hist v. 966, 
and Macaulay, Hist <f England, iv. 644). 

Aided by Somers, Locke, Newton, and 
Halley, Montagu determined to remedy the 
alarming depreciation of the currency. To 
such an extent had the nefarious practices 
of clipping and counterfeiting been carried, 
that the current coinage throughout tiie 
country was on an average but little more 
than half its proper weight. After much 
controversy, Montagu, on 10 Dec. 1695, 
carried eleven resolutions, by which it was 
agreed that the new coinage should be * accord- 
ing to the established standard of the mint 
both as to weight and fineness,’ that the loss 
on the clipped silver should be borne by the 
public, that all crowns and half-crowns 
should be in future milled, and that a day 
should be fixed after which no clipped money* 
should pass (Journals of the House of Ckmr 
mom, xi. 86^. Owing to the amendments 
made in the House of Lords to the Re-coinage 
Bill, which had been framed in conformity 
with these resolutions, Montagu was obliged 
to bring in a fresh bill in a slightly modified 
form, which he succeeded in passing through 
both houses (7 & 8 William HI, c. i.) To 
provide for the expense of the re-coinage, 
which occupied four years, and was not 
completed until 1699, Montagu instituted 
the window tax (7 & 8 William IH, c. zviii.) 
While the provisions for the new currency 
were being carried out the credit of the go- 
vernment reached its lowest ebb. Most of 
the old silver had been withdrawn, and but 
little of the new had got into circulation. 
At this crisis Montagu availed himself of 
the clauses which he had succeeded ingraft- 
ing on Harley’s National Land Bank Bill 
(7 & 8 William HI, c. zxzi.), empowering 
^e government to issue negotiable paper 
bearing interest at the rate of threepence a 
day on a hundred pounds, and he issued the 
first exchequer bills. They were drawn for 
various small amounts varying from five to 
one hundred pounds, were rapialy distributed 
over the kingdom by p<^, and were every- 
where welcome. By this ingenious scheme 
credit was revived, and ever since ' the issue 
of Exchequer bills has been the form in which 
Government gets its first credit from the 
House of Commons’ (Thobold Booebb, His- 
torical Oleamngs, 1st ser. p. 88, andFVrs/ Nine 
Tears ef the Bank if England, p. 67 ; of. art. 
Lownubb, Williah). In the autumn of 
1696 Montagu wormW supported the bill of 
attainder against Sir John Fenwick, and still 
further increased his reputation in the House 
of Commons as a oonsummate debater. Lithe 
same session he carried his scheme populady 
known as the General Mortgage, whereby a 
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consolidated fund was formed for the pur- 
pose of meeting the interest on the various 

S ivemment loans (8 & 9 William m, c. zz.) 

y the same act the capital stock of the 
Bank of England was enlarged by a new sub- 
scription, wnich was immediatdy taken up 
.by the’ public, and afforded a further proof of 
Monta^’s commercial si^acity. 

Sir Stephen Foz haying withdrawn his 
claim to the post, Montagu was appointed 
first lord of the treasury on 1 May 1697 in 
the place of Godolphin, whose resignation 
had been accepted in the previous October. 
With the object of damaging Montagu, 
Charles Buncombe [q.v.] accused the trea- 
siuy board of tampering with ezchequer 
bills. An inquiry was mstituted and the 
board acquitted ; while Buncombe, who con- 
fessed under cross-ezamination to being a 
party to an infamous fraud when receiver oi 
Qzcise, was committed to the Tower 
of the House of Commons^ zii. 68). On 
16 Feb. 1698 Colonel Granville charged Mont- 
agu in the House of Commons with having 
obtained for himself a grant, in the name of 
one Thomas Railton, of certain securities for- 
feited to the king in Ireland of the value of 
about 10,000/. A warm debate ensued, during 
which Montagu avowed the truth of the 
charge and deiended his conduct. The ques- 
tion that he should withdraw irom the 
house after his speech was defeated by 209 
to 97, and it was resolved that ^ the Honour- 
able Charles Mounti^e, Esquire, Chancellor 
of the Ezchequer, ror his good services to 
this Government does deserve his Majesty’s 
Favour ’ (i6. zii. 116). In the same year Mont- 
agu’s bill for the promotion of the General 
Society, to which the monopoly of the Indian 
trade was to be given, and by which a loan of 
2,000,000/., bearing interest at 6/. per cent, 
was to be advanced to the government, was 
carried through both houses (9 & 10 Wil- 
liam III, 0 . zliv.) In spite of the fore- 
bodings of hiB opponents, who predicted the 
immediate failure of the scheme, the whole 
sum was subscribed in a few days. At the 
general election in July 1698 Montagu 
was again returned for Westminster, and 
the petition which was lodged against his re- 
turn was dismissed as * frivolous, vexatious, 
and scandalous ’ in the following December 
zii. 865-^). On the death of Sir Robert 
oward, Montagu secured the auditorship 
of the ezchequer, and placed his brother in the 
post until he should want it himself (6 Sept. 
1^8). Hie reversion of this place, wora 
some 4,000/. a year, had been granted bj 
Cfoorles n to the Marquis of Oarmarthen 
(afterwards second Duke of Leeds\ wh^ 
towever, fSailed ultimately to estahlish his 


title to it (Litttbbll, iv. 428, v. 186, 190-1, 
290, 808-9, 814). Montagu was a lord 
justice in the king’s absence m 1698-9. 

Hitherto Montagu’s career had been one 
of uninterrupted success, though his over- 
bearing conduct and his extreme vanity had 
made nim many enemies. Fortune now 
rapidly began to desert hun. He was as- 
smled on all sides bv a crowd of libellers, 
who accused him of boun^ess corruption, 
gave him the nickname of * Filoher,’ and in- 
vented fabulous stories of his eztrav^ant 
mode of life. Even in the House of Com- 
mons, where he ' had gained such a visible 
ascendant over all that were zealous for the 
king’s service that he gave the law to the 
resv (Bubnet, HisL of my own Time^ iii. 897- 
898), Montagu now found himself thwarted 
and opposed at every ^um. Having lost his 
position as leader of the house, he resigned 
the office of chancellor of the ezchequer in 
May, and that of first lord of the treasury in 
November 1699. He took his seat as auditor 
of the ezchequer on 18 Nov. 1699 (Ltjt- 
TBELL, iv. 688), and was created Baron Hali- 
fax of Halifax in the county of York on 18 Bee. 

1700 with remainder on failure of male issue 
to his nephew George, the son and heir of his 
elder brother, Edward Montagu. Halifax 
took his seat in the House of Low on 11 Feb. 

1701 {Journals of tJte Mouse qf Lords, xvi. 
698). On 14 April 1701 a motion declaring 
Halifax to be * guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanor ’ on account of his share in the 
Partition Treaty was carried in the House 
of Commons by 186 votes to 186, and a 
unanimous resolution that he should be im- 
peached was subsequently passed {Journals 
of the House of Commons^ xui. 490). A few 
days afterwards an address was presented to 

him to ^miss Halifax, Somers, Orf(»d,^S 
Portland from his * Council and Presence 
for ever ’ (t6. p. 497), while a counter-adless 
was presented from the House of Lords be- 
seeching him not to pass any censure upon 
the four lords until judgment had been nven 
on the impe^ment {journals of the House 
ofLords^ xvi 666). On 14 June six articles 

up fira^the H(we^ Commons. The ^st 
five articles mainly related to the grants 
which Halifax had obtained from the king in 
the names of Thomas Railton, Henry Seager, 
and Christopher Montagu in trust for him^ 
sdf, while the sixth charged hm with ad« 
vising andpsomoting the conclusion of the 
Partitbn Treaty. In his answer Halifax 
acknowledged obtaining these giants, but 
denied that he had ever advised, or had even 
beenoonsultedabout the treaty (j6.pp.760^)y 
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ftnd on 24 June the House of Lords dismissed 
the impeichmeiit for want of prosecution 
(t6. p. 7 69V During the debate on the third 
readmg ox the Occasional Conformity Bill in 
Dec6nu)OT 1702, Halifax carried a resolution 
declaring that * the annexing any clause or 
clauses to a bill of aid or supply, the matter 
of which is foreign to and different from the 
matter of the said bill of aid or supply, is 
unparliamentary and tends to the destruc- 
tion of the constitution of this Government’ 
(ib. xvii. 185), and as one of the managers of 
the subsequent conferences he successfully 
resisted the passing of the bill. 

Halifax had now been struck off the list 
of privy councillors, but this was not con- 
sidered enough bjthe more violent tones who 
regarded him with abhorrence. In January 
1708 a resolution was passed in the House of 
Commons charging Halifax with neglect of his 
dutvM auditor of the exchequer {Journals of 
the JBouse of Commons ^ xiv. 140, 1^). A com- 
mittee of the House of Lords was appointed 
to consider this charge, which arose out of 
a recentlv delivered report of the commis- 
sioners of the public accounts. Halifax was 
examined before the committee, and on 6Feb. 
a unanimous resolution was passed approv- 
ing of his conduct as auditor {Journals of 
the House of Lords^ xvii. 270-1). This led to 
an interminable wrangle between the two 
houses, and an address was presented by the 
House of Commons to the queen repeating 
the charge against Halifax, and requesting 
her to order the attorney-general ' effectu- 
ally to prosecute at law the said Auditor of 

xiv. fsS-^l). AftOT much de^ the case 
against Halifax was heard on 28 June 1704, 
and a nolle prosequi entered, * so no verdict 
was given ’ (Luttbell, t. 488-9, 448 ; see 
also 488, 487, 488, 618). On 14 Dec. 1708 
Halifax successfully moved the rejection of 
the Occasional Comormity Bill, and in the 
following year wrote * an answer’ to Brom- 
ley’s spMch in favour of tacking the Occa- 
sional ^nformity Bill to the Land Tax Bill 
{Zi/if pp. 118-80). In March 1706 Halifax 
served as one of the managers on the part of 
the lords in their conference with the com- 
mons on the Aylesbury case. He continued 
out of office during the whole of Anne’s 
reign, but on 10 Apm 1706 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners for negotiating the 
union with Scotland, and in the same month 
was selected to carry the insignia of the order 
of the Garter to the electoral prince. On 
8 June 1709 he was made keeper of Bushey 
Park and Hampton Court. In ITlOhepub- 
lished * Seasonable Questkms oonoemi^ a 
NewParliameiit’(«ft.pp. 167-9). Hewasap- 


pointed joint plenipotentiary to the Hague 
m July 1710, a post from which he had 
hitherto been excluded by Marlborough (see 
CoxB, Memoirs of the Duke of MarUwroughf 
ii. 268-6, iii. 7-8, 268-70). On 15 Feb. 1712 
Halifax carried, in the House of Lords, an 
address to the queen against the French pro- 
ject of treaty. In 1718 he declared 
himself in favour of mssolving the union 
with Scotland, provided the Hanoverian suc- 
cession could be secured {Pari, Hist, vi. 
1216). He unsuccessfully opposed the pass- 
ing of the Schism Bill in the following year 
and drew up an elaborate protest against it 
(llooEits, Complete Collection qf the Protests 
of the House of Lords^ 1876, i. 218-21 V The 
^ queries,’ which he handed in to the House 
during this debate, for Hhe serious con- 
sideration ’ of the bishops, were written by 
Edmund Oalamy, and not by Halifax as the 
author of Halifax’s ^ Life ’ would seem to 
imply {Life^ pp. 286-9, and Calamt, Hist, 
Account of hts own Life^ ii. 284,648-6). On 
the death of Anne, Halifax acted as one of 
the lords justices of Great Britain until the 
arrival of Geom I. On 11 Oct. 1714 he 
was appointed first lord of the treasury, and 
on the 16th of the same month was invested 
with the order of the Garter. By letters 
patent dated 19 Oct. 1714 he was raised to 
the dignities of Viscount Sunbury and Earl 
of Halifax, and as such took his seat in the 
House of Lords on 21 March 1716 {Journals 
of the House qf Lords^ xx. 26). On 18 Dec. 
1714 he became lord-lieutenant of Surrey. 
Disappointed at not being made lord high 
treasurer, Halifax is said to have commenced 
negotiations with the tories (see Ooxe, Idfe 
I qf Sir Robert Wadpolej i. 81, and Lobe Mahob, 

I History qfJEnglcmd, 1868, L 188), but of this 
there seems to be little or no evidence. Hali- 
fax was taken suddenly ill on 16 May 1715 at 
the house of Mynheer Duvenvoord, one of the 
Dutdiambassadors, and died of inflammation 
of the lungs on the 19th. He was buried on 
the 26th of the same month in the Duke 
of Albemarle’s vault on the north side of 
Henry VII’s Ohapel in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument was erected to his me- 



iudiiax possessed great administrative 
ability and keen business faculties. As a 
finance minister he achieved a series of bril- 
liant successee. As a parliamentai^ orator 
his only rival was Somers. His ambition was 
great, vanity excesaivi^ andhis arrewanoe 
unbouided. lie was president of the Uoyal 
Society from 80 Nov. 1695 to 80 Nov. 1698, 
and he was a munificent patron of literatare. 
Addison, Oongieve, Newton, Prior, Stefniey, 
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were all indebted to him for preferment. 
Pope, however, holds im Halifaz^spatrona^ 
of men of letters to the bitterest soom m 
the * Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot ’ (lines 231- 
248)- 

. Proud as Apollo on his forked hill 
8at full-blown Bufo.pufiTd by every quill, &o., 

and Swift declares that the only encourage- 
ments which Halifax ever ffave to learned 
men were * good words ana ^od dinners ’ 
(Swift, WorkSf x. 303). Kdifax seems, 
however, to have made some effort to retain 
Swift’s services on the whig side in 1710. 

* He was,’ says Swift, * continually teasing 
me to go to his house.’ He went to see him 
at Hampton Court in October 1710 (Halifax 
was then ranger of Bushey Park), and the 
statesman proposed as a toast * the resurrec- 
tion of the whigs,’ * which,’ Swift remarks, 

* I refused, unless he would add their refor- 
mation too ; and I told him he was the only 
whig in England I loved or had any good 
opinion of’ {Journal to Stella), He was the 
last of Swift’s friends among the prominent 
whigs. The Duchess of Marlborough, in a 
most unflattering account of his c^acter, 
spitefully declares^ he was so great a manager ’ 
that when he dined alone ^he eat upon 
pewter for fear of lessening the value of his 
plate by cleaning it often,’ that ^he was 
a frightful figure, and yet pretended to be 
a lover, and followed several beauties, who 
laughed at him for it,’ and that * he was as 
renowned for ill-breeding as Sir Robert Wal- 
pole is’ {Private Corr, of the Ducheu qf 
MarUforoughf ii. 147-8), 

He married, in February 1688 (Liny 
TBELL, i. 432), Amne, daughter of Sir Chris- 
topher Yelverton, bart., of Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, and widow of Robert, 
third earl of Manchester [see under Montagu, 
Edwabd, second Ea^J^ by whom he had 
no issue. His wife died in July 1698. After 
her death Halifax formed an extraordinary 
intimacy with Isaac Newton’s niece, 'the 
gay and witty ’ Catherine Barton. She was 
the second daughter of Robert Barton of 
Brigsto^, Nortnamntonshire, by his second 
wife, Hannah, daughter of the Rev. Barna- 
bas Smildi, rector of North Witham, Lin- 
colndiire. Whether the^ attachment was 
purely platonic or not it is now impossible 
to say. The scandal of the day stigmatised 
her as his mistress. Professor De Morgan, 
who minutely investigated the subject in 

* Newton, his Friend, 1 ^ his Niece ’ (1886), 
came to the conblnsion that die was pn- 
vatdy married to Halifkx. Cdonel Chester 
gives some cogent reasons to show that she 
was not his wile (ITsstsimster Abb^ Rqpw- 


fars, p. 364). That she was his mistress it 
is difficult to believe, seeing that her unde, 
whose character is above reproach, must 
have connived at such an intimacy had it 
existed. The earldom and viscounty became 
extinct upon Halifax’s death, but the barony 
of Halifax devolved upon his nrahew, George 
Montagu, who was created Yiscount Sun- 
bury and Earl of Halifax on 14 June 1715, 
died in 1739, and was father of Geoige Mont- 
agu Dunk, second earl of Halifax of the 
second creation [q. v.] 

Halifax acted as chairman of the commit- 
tees of the House of Lords appointed from 
time to time to inquire into the state of 
the records, and is said to have suggested the 
purchase of the Cotton. MSS. wi& a view to 
the formation of a public library. He appears 
also to have been one of the principal pro- 
moters of Rymer’s ' Foidera,’ the origin of 
which has been erroneously attributed to 
Harley (Habdt, Syllabue qfBymen^e Foedera^ 
1869, i. vii-xiv). His collection of prints, 
medals, and coins was sold in 1740, and his 
collection of manuscripts relating to public 
affairs in 17i^. His poems, which nave little 
merit (in spite of Addison’s descriprion of 
their author as 'the groatest of Rnglish 
poets’), were published in a collected mrm, 
under the title of ' The Works and Life of the 
Right Hon. Charles, late Earl of Halifax, in- 
cluding the History of his Lordship’s Times,’ 
London, 1715, 8vo ; second edition (with a 
slightly altered title), London, 1716, 8vo. 
They are to be found in Chalmers’s ' English 
Poets ’ and similar collections. 

There is a half-length portrait of Halifax 
^ Sir Godfr^ Kneuer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It has been engraved by Smith 
(1693), G. Vertue (1710), Vandergucht 
(1715), T. Faber (1782), Pierre Drevet, and 
others. 

[The Works and Life of the Right Hon. 
Charles, late Earl of Halifax, 1716; Burnet's 
History of his own Time, 188S, vbls. ir. v. vi. ; 
LuttreU's Brief Relation, vole. iii. iv. v. vi. ; 
Swift’s Works, 1814 ; Ooxe’s Memoiis of the 
Duke of Marlborough, 1818-19 ; Ooxe^s Shxews- 
buiy Correspondence, 1821 ; Private Corr. of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 1838 ; Dia^ of 
Ma^, Countess Cowper, 1864 ; Calamyh His- 
toric Account, 1880 ; Sir David Brewster’s Me- 
moirs of Isaac Newton, 1866 ; Lord Macaulay’s 
Histoiy of England, 1st edit. vols. ii. iv. v.; 
Lord Stanhopes Reign of Queen Anne, 1872; 
Ranke’s Histoiy of England, 1876, vol. v.^ 
Rogenfs Histoneal Gleanings, 1869, Istser.j^. 
8-46 ; Many’s Memoirs, 1738, pp. 61-4 ; mo- 
graphia Brit. 1760, v. 8149-67; ChrtoWs’a 
Biog. Diet, 1816, xxii. 266-60 ; Johnson's Works, 
1819, z. 48-8; Ftek’s editkm of Walpolo’s 
Oatslogns of and Nobb Aullioi^ I 806 ,if» 
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62-70; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope; Howell’s State Trials, 1812, xiv. 233-60; 
Weld's History of the Boyal Society, 1848, 
L 805-6, 831-7, 399 ; Ruding’s Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain, 1840, ii. 36-59; 
Rogers’s First Nine Years of the Bank of Eng- 
land, 1887 ; Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s 
Biog. Hist. 1806, i. 250-8; Alumni Westmon. 
1852 ; Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers, 
1876, pp. 283, 854; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 
1886, li. 95-6; Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 1866, 
p. 373 ; Official Return of Lists of Members 
of Parliament, pt. i. pp. 569, 566, 574, 581 ; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. Tiii. 429, 643, 590, ix. 18, 2nd 
ser. ii. 161, 265, 390, iii. 41, 250, ix. 420, x. 188, 
521, xi. 443, 3]^ ser. ii. 404, 4th ser. ii. 413, 
517, 8th ser. ii. 166, 167, 189 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. R. B. 

MONTAGU, CHARLES, first Duke 
OF Manohesteb (1660 P-1722), diplomatist, 
third and eldest surviTing son of Robert, 
third earl of Manchester [see under Montaoit, 
Edward, second EarA by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Christopher lelverton of Easton 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, bom about 1660, 
was educated at ^inity College, Cambridge, 
and abroad. In 1680 he was created M.A. 
at Cambridge. He succeeded as Earl of 
Manchester and Viscount Mandeville on the 
death of his father, 14 March 1682. Of 
handsome i^pearance, he was chosen to senre 
the office of lord carver to the queen at the 
coronation of James II, 23 April 1685. On 
12 May following he took his seat in the House 
of Lords, but soon afterwards went abroad 
in disgust at the revival of arbitrary power, 
had an audience of the Prince of Orange, 
and was made a party to his designs. Re- 
turning to England, he raised a troop of 
horse m Nottinghamshire, and joined the 
prince on his landing. At his coronation, 
ll April 1689, he carried St. Edward’s staff, 
and the same year was made captain of the 
yeomen of the guard and lord-lieutenant of 
Huntingdonshire. He attended the king to 
Ireland m June 1090, and fought at the 
^yne and before Limerick. In the winter 
of 1697-8 he was at Venice on an extraordi- 
nary mission to obtain the release of cer- 
tain English seamen detained in the galleys 
of the republic. The do^ and signory re- 
ceived and entertained him with great cere- 
mony, but returned evasive answers to his 
representations, and the prisoners had not 
been released when, in the spring of 1698, 
he was recalled. 

On hie return to England, Manchester 
was awom of the privy council (8 June), 
and in the fbllowii^f year euooeeded Lord 
Jersey as ambassador extraordinair at the 
court of France. He arrived in Paris on 


6 Aug. 1699, and had his first audience of 
Louis XIV on 16 Nov. His principal func- 
tion was to watch and, as far as possible, 
counteract the intrigues of the court of 
St. Germains, and accordingrly, on the death 
of James II and the recognition of the Pre- 
tender by Louis, he was recalled without 
leave-taking (September 1701). From 4 Jan. 
1701-2 to 16 May following, Manchester 
held the seal of secretary of state for the 
northern department. In 1707 he was again 
ambassador extraordinary at Venice, to nego- 
tiate the adhesion of the republic to the grand 
alliance. Travelling by Vienna, where he 
had an audience of the emperor (27 April), 
ho reached Venice on 30 June. The signory, 
as on a former occasion, treated him with 
marked distinction, and returned evasive 
answers to his proposals, and in Septembbr 
1708 he was recalled. On the accession of 
George I he was reswom of the privy council, 
to which he was first admitted 9 June 1698, 
and was appointed lord of the bedchamber, 
and on 30 April 1719 was created Duke of 
Manchester. He died on 20 Jan. 1721-2, 
and was buried at Eimbolton. 

Manchester married, on 26 Feb. 1690-1, 
Dodington, second daughter and coheiress of 
Robert Greville, fourth lord Brooke, by whom 
he had two sons, William (1700-1739) and 
Robert (d. 1762), who in turn succeeded to 
the title, and four daughters. 

In person, Manchester was of the middle 
height, with an elegant figure and fine 
features. As a public man he was of the 
highest integrity, but had * more application 
than capacity.' The portrait of him by 
Eneller as a member of the Kit-Cat Club 
was engraved by J. Faber. 

[Cole’s Hist, and Pol it. Memoirs from the 
Courts in Europe from 1697 to 1708; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist. ed. Noble, 1806, iii. 28 ; Hist. Reg. 
Cbron. Dia^, 1722, p. 8; Duke of Manchesters 
Court and Society from Elisabeth to Anne, ii. 
90; Sandford’s Hist, of the Coronation of 
James H ; Form of the Proceeding to the Coro- 
nation of King William and Queen Mary; 
Clarendon and Rochester Corresp. ; Luttrell’s 
Relation of State Affairs ; Chamberlayne’s 
Anglue Notitia, 1691 ; Stoxy’s Continuation of 
the Hist, of the Wars of Ireland, 1693, pp. 18 
et eeq.; Beatson’s Polit Index, i. 448; Hist. 
MSS. Comm, let Rep. App. p. 193, 8id Rep. 
App. p. 193, 7th Rep. App. p. 418, 8th Rep. App. 
pp. 85, 47 , loth Rep. App. pt v. p. 180 ; Grimblo^s 
Letters of William III, 1848, ii. 449, 450, 479; 
Oollins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, iiL 83 ; Doyle’s 
Offirial Baronage.] J. M. R. 

MONTAGU, Sib EDWARD {d. 1567), 
judge, second son of Thomas Montagu, lora 
of Uie manors of Hanging Houghton and 
Hemington, Northamptonshire, Agnea, 
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daughter of William Dudley of Olopton, of Norfo^ 12 Jan. 1546-7 [see Howabd, 
near Oundle, in the same county, bom in the Thomas U, Earl of Subrbt, and third 
royal manor-house of BrigstocK towa^ the Ditkb of Norfolk of the Howard house, 
close of the fifteenth century, studied at 1478-16541 and of the counc^ of regency 
Cambrige, and was called to the bar at the appointed by Henry VIIl's will to carry on 
‘Jdiddle Temple, where he was autuom reader tne government during the minority of Ed- 
in 1524 *and 1581. His family claimed de- ward VI. In the council he acted with the 
scent from the Earls of Salisbury. His father party adverse to Somerset, whose patent of 
died on 5 Sept. 1617, and on the subsequent protector he refused to attest (l2 March 
death ofhis elder brother without issue Mont- 1646-7). On the other hand, he attested 
agu succeeded to the fimily estates. In the patent of 24 Dec. 1647, by which the 
1524 he was in the commission of the peace protector’s authority was made terminable 
for the counties of Northampton, Hunting- at the pleasure of the king, and in October 
don, and Kutland. A tradition that he was 1549 he concurred in his deposition, 
speaker of the House of Commons in 1528, Montagu was a member of the commission 

and was then bidden by the king to procure of heresy which tried Nicb >las Shaxton, 
the passing of the Subsidy Bill on pain of 18 June 1646, and of that which confirmed 
death if he should fail, is inauthentic. Sir Bonner*s deprivation, 7 Feb. 1549-50. An 
Thomas More having been speaker in that important case of palliation, that of Sir 
year; nor is there evidence that Montagu William Sherington, treasurer of the mint 
was ever in parliament. at Bristol, came before him at Guildhall on 

In 1624 he was one of the subsidy com- 14 Feb. 1548-9, and ended in the condemna- 
missioners for the county, and in 1625 in tion of the accused to a traitor*s death. On 
the commission of gaol delivery for the wtle the resumption by the crown of the privi- 
of Northampton. j(fe was also commissioner leges of the merchants of the Steelyard he 
under the Vagrant Act and the acts against was appointed, 2 March 1551-2, oommis- 
forestalling and regrating for the town of sioner for adjusting their equitable claims. 
Northampton in 1527, and in 1530 commis- Summoned to council at Greenwich 11 June 
sioner for ascertaining the extent of Wolsey’s 1558, he attended next day, was apprised of 
possessions within the county. In 1581 he the Duke of Northumberland’s s^eme for 
was in the commission of sewers for Hunt- alteri^ the succession in favour of Lady 
ingdon and some neighbouring counties, and Jane wey, and required to draft the neces- 
the same year was called to the degree of sary clauses for insertion in the king’s will, 
serjeant-at-law (12 Nov.) The event was He objected that they would be void as con- 
celebrated at Ely House in a feast of un- travening the Act of Settlement, and ob- 
usual extravagance, which lasted five days, tained leave to consult his colleagues. They 
Among the guests were the king and queen, met at Ely House, and after a day spent in 
On the ouftreak of the insurrection known conference resolved that the project was 
as the ^Pilgrimage of Gra^ ’ Montagu acted treasonable. This resolution Montagu com- 
as commissariat commissioner to the royal municated to the council on the 14th, but 
forces in Northamptonshire (October 15861, was answered that the sanction of parlia- 
and in the following year was made king’s ment would be obtained and j^remptonly 
seijeant. He profited largely by the dis^ ordered to draft the clauses. He stiU hesi- 
lution of religious houses, receiving as his tated, but his scruples were removed by a 
share of the spoil the numerous estates held commission under the mat seal and the 
in Northamptonshire by the abbey of Bury promise of a general pardon, and he not only 
8t. Edmunds, and other church lands in that oM%ed the clauses, but appended his sig- 
and adjacent counties. He was knmhted at nature to the will as one of its guarantors, 
the creation of the Earl of Hertford and On the accession of Mary he was committed 
Southampton, 18 Oct. 1587, and was ad- to the Tower, 26 July, but was dischaxffed 
vanoed to the chief justices!^ of the king’s on 6 Sept, with a fine of 1,000/. and the for- 
benchj 21 Jan. 1588-9. In December IMl feituie of some of his estates. He was super- 
he assisted the privy council in the ezamina- seded on the bench by Sir Bichard Morgan 
tion of the Duchera of Norfolk, and other [q. v.] 

proceedings preliminary to the bill of at- Montagu retired to the manor of Boughton, 
tainder against Catherine Howard. From Northan^tonshire, which he had bought in 
the king’s bench he was tzansforred to the 1528, where ha died on 10 Feb. 1566-7. He 
less diffmfied, but also lees onerous, post of was buried on 5 March with muchpomp (ui- 
chief ^istioe of the common pleas, 6 Nov. duding a ^ hearse of wax ’) in the neigh* 
1545. He was a member of the commission bouring church of St Mi^, Wedil^,wlmie 
which extorted a confession from the Duke an altar-tomb with his emjg^ and the legend 
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* pour ungo pleasoir mille dolours ’ is still to 
Mseen. 

TTm will is printed in Sir Nicholas Harris 
NiooUs’s ^Testamenta Vetusta/ p. 748. An 
apology for his part in the attempted settle- 
ment of the crown upon Lady Jime Grey, 
found among his papers and printed by 
Fuller {Church SUtory^ vol. viu. 5 1), is 
aptly described by Coke as ‘ a simple and 
smewless defence’ {Hist, M88. Comm, 9th 
Rep. pt. ii. App. p. 

Montagu married thrice : (1) Gicily or Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of William Lane or Orling- 
buiT, Northamptonshire ; (2) A^es, daughter 
of Qeorge Kirhham of Warmmgton in the 
same county ; (3) EUen, daughter of John 
Roper [q . v.l attorney-general to Henry VIII, 
relict of John Moreton, and after Montagu’s 
death wife of Sir John Bigby. Montagu left 
male issue by his third wife alone — ^nz. five 
sons and six daughters. Edward, the eldest 
son, was father of Edward Montagu, first 
baron Montagu [q. vj, of James Montagu, 
bishop of Winchester [i. v.], and of Sir Henry 
Montagu, first earl of Manchester [q. v.] His 
widow died in May 1663. 

Two portraits or the lord chief justice are 
preserved at Boughton. 

[Wise’s Montagus of Boughton and their 
Northamptonshire Homes, 1888; Fuller’s Wor- 
thies (Northamptonshire) ; Bridges’s Northamp- 
tonshire, i. 666. ii. 19, 31. 88. 117, 126. 
211, 231, 884. 309, 347, 349. 367. 400. 408. 
420. 666; Oollins’s Peerage (Biydges), ii. 42; 
Dugdale’s Orig. pp. 127, 216; Chion. Ser. pp. 
83-^ ; Stow’s London. 6th edit. i. 723 ; Letters 
and Papers. Foreign and Domestic. Henry VUl; 
State Papers. Henry VIU. 1830. i. 702 et seq. ; 
Metcalfe’s Book of Knights; Camden Miscel- 
lany. Camden Soc. (London Chronicle), iv. 18 ; 
WriotheBley*s Chronicle (Camden Soc.). i. 161. 
167-8, ii. 7-8, 91, 103; Hayward’s Life of 
Edward VI, ad fin. ; Trevelyan Papers (Camden 
Soc.), i. 199, 206. ii. 26, 84 ; Archseologia, xzx. 
468, 474-6 ; Strype’s Mem. (fol.) vol. ii. pt. i. 
pp. 11, 16, 396, pt. ii. pp. 467, 480, vol. iii.pt. L 
pp. 16, 22, 26, 813; Ryroer’s Fosdera, 2nd edit. 
XIV. 402. zv. 110, 217 ; Strype’s Granmer (fol.), 
i. 298, ii. 163 ; Lord Herbert of Cherbuxy’s life 
of Hen]^VIll(^. 1683h p< 630 ; Cobbett’s State 
Trials, i.468 ; Burnet’s Information, ed. Pocock; 
Troubles connected with the Prayer Book of 
1649 (Camden Soc.); Foze’s Martyn, ed. 1689, 
book iz. p. 46; Ellis’s Letters, ii. 169 et seq.; 
The Ohzooiole of Queen Jane (Camden Soc.) ; 
Maehyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.); Burghley^State 
Papers (Haynes), p. 174 ; 10th ^p. Dep.-Keeper 
Publ. Ree. App. li. p. 240 • Hist. MSS. Oomm. 
4th Rep. App. p. 18; Fronde’s Hist, of £ng- 
Und; Foss’s Lives of the Jodges; Lord Oamp- 
bell's livss of the Chief Jnstioes; Ooopere 
Atbense OsnUhr. ; lingaid's Hist of England, 
2nd edit vii. 188.] J. M. R. 


MONTAGU, EDWARD, first Babon 
Montaov of Boughton (1562-1644), bom in 
1562, was the second eon of Sir Edward 
Montagu, knt. (1582-1602), of Boulton 
Castle, Northamptonshire, nigh sherm for 
the county in 1567, by his wife Elizabeth 
{d, 1618), daughter of Sir James Harington 
of Ezton, Rutland. His grandfather was 
Sir Edward Montagu {d. 1657) [q.v.], chief 

{ 'ustice of the ki^’s bench. James Montagu, 
q. v.l, bishop of Winchester, Sir Henry Mont- 
agu, first earl of Manchester [q. v.], and Sir 
Sidney Montagu, master of requests, who was 
the ancestor of the Earls of Sandwich, were 
his brothers. Montagu matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, about 1574, graduated 
B. A. 14 March 1578-9, and was a student of 
the Middle Temple in 1680. He represented 
Brackley, Northamptonshire, in the parlia- 
ment of 1601, and Northamptonshire in those 
of 1603-4—1611, 1614, and 1620-1-2. He 
was made K.B.by James I at his coronation, 
25 July 1603, and created Baron Montagu of 
Boughton on 29 June 1621. 

On 9 Feb. 1604-5, with other gentlemen 
of Northamptonshire, he presented a petition 
to the king in favour of those ministers in 
the county who refused subscription. The 
petitioners were warned that their combina- 
tion ^ in a cause against which the king had 
shewed his mislike . . . was little less than 
treason.’ Montagu was for the time de- 
prived of his lieutenancy and justiceship of 
the peace in the county (Wnrwoon, Me- 
monah, ii. 48-9). 

From 1685 to 1637 he was occupied with 
the ship-mon^ assessment of the county. 
In Fehwry 1638-9, when summoned to at- 
tend the king at York, he obeyed, though then 
seventy-eix years of a^, and with * some great 
infirmities ’ upon him. As lord-lieutenant of 
Northamptonshire he put in execution the 
commission of array, but he voted against 
the king on the question of precedency of 
supply on 24 April 1640 {Cal. State Papers, 
1^0, p. 66). On 11 Sept. 1640 he wrote to 
his nephew, Edward Montagu (afterwards 
second earl of Manchester) Tq. y.J, in sup- 
port of the petition to the king for sum- 
moning a new parliament {Duke of Man- 
cke^ets MSS,), and on 21 March 1641-2 
complained in a second letter to his nephew 
that the parliament had been goilty or the 
grave sin of usury (A,) BQs popularity and 
influence in Northamptonshire, combined 
with his known loyalty, led to an order of 
parliament (24 Aug. 1642) for bringing Mont- 
agu aa a pnaoner to London. (Si bis way 
thither he onoountered at Barnet the Earl 
of E s s e x, who was marching north with the 
parliamentaiy army. The earl slopped to 
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salute the aged lord, but Montagu peremp- 
torily orders his coachman to drive on. 
Having refused the parliament’s offer of re- 
sidence in the house of his own daughter, 
the Countess of Rutland, he was committea 
* to the Tower on 10 Sept., but on account of 
luBlLealfh was afterwards moved to his house 
in the Savoy, where he died a prisoner on 
16 June 16^. He was buried at WeeMey, 
Northamptonshire, on 26 June (par. reg.) 

A strict upholder of the church and its 
ceremonies, and of the Book of Common 
l^ayer, Montagu led so severe and regular a 
life that he was frequently reckoned among 
the puritans. He was a hospitable neigh- 
bour, a good landlord, and a firm adminis- 
trator of justice. He was no courtier, and, 
though regular in his attendance in ^rlia- 
nlent, was rarely at Whitehall. In 1613 he 
built and endowed a hospital for aj^ men 
at Weekley, and was also a benefictor to 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and to 
the town of Northam^on. A portrait of 
Montagu belongs to the Earl of Sandwich. 

Montagu married Elisabeth (d. 6 Dec. 
1611), daughter of John Jeffrey [q. v.] of 
Chiddingly in Sussex, chief baron of the 
exchequer, by whom he had an only daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth {d, 80 Nov. 1664), who mar- 
ried Robert, lord Willoughby of Eresby, 
afterwards first Earl of Lindsey^ who feU at 
the battle of Edgehill. He married secondly 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Cotton of Con- 
nixigton in Huntingdonshire, and half-sister 
of Ba Robert Bruce Cotton [q. v.], by whom 
he had three sons and one daughter: Edward, 
who succeeded him, and is noticed below ; 
Christopher, bom 1618, admitted to Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, 20 March 1633, 
and died 1641 ; Sir Wiliam (1619-1706} 
fq . V.], chief baron of the exchequer ; and 
dances (d. 10 May 1671),who mamed in 1628 
John Manner^ eighth earl of Rutland [q. v.l 
His second wife dying in May 1620 (buried 
16 May, par. reg.), Montagu married thirdly, 
on 16 Feb. 1624-6, at St. Michael’s, Comhill, 
Anne, da^hter of John Crouch of Com- 
buiy in ^rtfordshire, and widow of Sir 
Ralph Hare of Stow in Norfolk. She died 
on 11 June 1648, aged 76. 

EnwABD MoHTAeu, second Baboit Mof- 
lAeu of Boughton (1616-1684), was bora at 
Weekley on II July 1616 (par. reg.), and 
enterod Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
on 2 March 1631. He represented the 
borough of Huntingdon in the Long parlia- 
ment (elected 23 Cmt. 1640) until caUed to 
the upper house on the death of hia fisther 
in 1641. He took the engagement to the 
Commonwealth in October 1644, and was 
in the House of Lords during the 


voi.. xin. 


proceedings against Archbishop Laud. On 
18 July lM6he was nominated by both houses 
of parliament one of the commissioners to re- 
side with the Scottish army in England, and 
in that capacity treated for the surrender of 
Newark in May 1646. His letter to the 
House of Lords on sending a copy of the 
articles of the surrender of Newara (6 May 
1646) is among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library Qix. f. 186). With the Earls of 
Pembroke and Denbigh he received the king’s 
person from the Scots, and conducted him 
to Holdenby or Holmby. His report, read 
in the House of Lords on 10 June 1647, ap- 
peared in pamphlet form in London, 1647 
(Brit. Mus., E. 392 (10)). He afterwards 
attended Charles till ms escape in 1647. 
He took no part in the trial of the king, was 
summoned to sit as one lof Cromwell’s lords 
in December 1667, and ei^Tly welcomed the 
return of Charles II. After the Restoration 
he resided chiefly at Boughton, died on 
10 Jan. 1683-4, and was buned at Weekley. 
He married Anne, daughter, and eventually 
heir, of Sir Ralph Winwood fq. v.l of Ditton 
Park, Buckinghamshire, W whom he had two 
sons and one daughter : Edward, noticed be- 
low, whom he survived; Ralph, who suc- 
ceededhim[Bee Moftaoit, Ralph, first Ditkf 
OP Moftag^ ; and Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Daniel Harvey, ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. Several letters of his to Lord and 
Lady Hatton, mostly on family matters, are 
in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 29660 
ff. 166, 176, 177, 186, 188, 196, 29661 ff. 6, 
18, 29653 f. 349, 29667 ff. 91, 93, 29668 ff. 
26, 26, 28). 

EcwabdMoftagtt (1686-1606), eldest son 
of the second Baron Montagu, was educated 
at Westminster School, matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 5 June 1661, and 
was adznitted at Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, on 26 Sept. 1661. He was created 
M.A. of Oxford on 9 Sept. 1061. In 1669 he 
joined his cousin, Admiral Montagu [see 
MOFTAGP, EdWABD, EaBL OP SaFDWIOH], 
with a view to influencing him in favour of 
the Restoration, and was acting as a medium 
of communication between Cfiuwles and the 
admiral in April 1660 (Pbpts, Dteiy, 1848, 
i. 67). He rroresented Sandwich in parlia- 
ment fSrom 1661 to 1666, and was master of 
the horse to Queen Catharine. Hewaskilled 
at Bergen in Norway in August 1666, in an 
attack on the Dutch East Ind i a fleet. 

[Borke’s Extinct Peerage; Jacob’s Peenigi, 
i. 278-4 (pedigree opporite p. 886); Foetus 
Ahunni Qxon. 1608-1714; WWs Montagus of 
BcMghtoo. pp. 24-87, 64-66, 78 ; PTInwood'a 
I Memorials, fL 48-2; Obi. StaU Aipsm, Dorn. 
ISw. 1608-47; BUie’s Original Lattcn, gad 

Z 
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ser. iii. 216 ; Warwick’s Msmoires, pp. 221-6 ; 
Bridges’s NortliamptonshiTe, ii. 847-6, 850-1; 
Oarter^B Oambridge, p. 875 ; Blomefield’s Nor- 
folk, Tu. 442 ; Olarendon’s Hist, of the Bebellion, 
ed.Maen 7 , bk. ri. par. 85, xvi. par. 1 63-6 ; lx>Td8' 
JouTDals, Tols. iii. y. yi. ix. x. ; HarL MSS. 7038 
f. 356, 2224 ff. 82-7, 47, 49 ; Yorkshire Diaries 
(Surtees Soc. yol. Ixy.), i. 142 ; Official List of 
Members of Parliament, pt. i. pp. 439, 445, 452, 
490, 532; monument in Chiddingly Ohorch; 
Pari. Hist. iii. col. 1518 ; admission registers of 
Sidney Sussex College, per the master; P. C. C. 
Twisse, 99.] B. P. 

MONTAGU, EDWARD, second Eabl 
OF Mastohesteb (1602-167D, bom in 1602, 
was the eldest son of Sir Menry Montt^, 
first earl of Manchester [q. y.], by Catherine, 
second daughter of Sir v^illiam Spencer of 
Tamton in Oxfordshire, who was the third 
son of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, Lincoln- 
shire. After a desultory education, ne entered 
Sidney Sussex College , Cambridge, on 27 Jan. 
1618 (AdmiMvon Registera), He represented 
the county of Huntingdon in the parliaments 
of 162S-4, 1026, and 1626-6. In 1623 he 
attended Ibince Charles in Spain, and was 
by him created a knight of the Bath at his 
coronation on 1 Feb. 1626-6. On 22 May 
1626, through the influence of the Duke of 
Budangham, he was raised to the upper 
house with the title of Baron Montagu of 
Kimbolton. In the same jeor he became 
known by the courtesy title of Viscount 
Mandeyille, on his father being created Earl 
of Manchester. Being allowed but a small 
income from his father, Mandeyille resided 
little in London, and mixed mueh with the 
relations of his second wife, the daughter of 
Bob^ Rich, second earl of Warwick. By 
them he was led to lean towards the puritan 
party, and to detach himself from the court. 

On 24 April 1640, during the sitting of 
the Short parliament, he yoted with the 
minority against the long on the question of 
the precedency of supply {Cal State Papere, 
1640, p. 66). In June 1640 he signed the 
hesitating reply sent by some of the peers to 
Lord Warriston’s curious appeal to them to 
aid the Scots in an inyasion of England [see 
JosHBTQ^ Abohibald] (Gabdineb, Fall 
Charlee I, p. 402 ; MAiruEyiLLB, MS. Me- 
moirs in Aadit MS. 16667, flf. 7-8). Mande- 
yille signed the petition of the twye peers 
(28 Aug. 1640) urging the king to call a 
liament, and with Lord Hoy^rd of Escrick 
presented it to Charles on 6 Sept. In the 
same month he obeyed the kii^ summons 
to thegrandoounoil ofpeen atl^rk,and was 
one of those chosen to treat with the Soottish 
oommisaionera at Ripon on 1 Oct* In the 
negotiationB he took an aetiye part, pas s i ng 


frequently to and fro between Ripon and 
York, urging an accommodation {Harl MS. 
466, ff. 88-40), and drawing up the articles 
(Bobottgh, Treaty of Ripon.pg. 44,66). 

Mandeyille was during toe early sittings 
of the Long parliament an acknowledged 
leader of the popular and puritan party in 
the lords. He was in complete accord with 
Pym, Hampden, Fiennes, and St. John, and 
he held constant meetings with them in his 
house at Chelsea (Efeltn, Diary of Corre- 
epmdeftusey iy. 76-6). On the discoyery of the 
< first army plot,’ in May 1641, he was des- 
patched by the lords to Portsmouth with a 
warrant to examine the goyernor [see Gob- 
IXG, Gbobgb, Lobd Gobikg], and to send him 
up to London to appear before parliament 

g \ord^ JoumalSj iy. 288). He was one of 
e sixteen peers chosen as a committee to 
transact business during the adjournment 
from 9 Sept, to 20 Oct. 1641. On 24 Dec. 
he protested against the a^oumment of the 
debate on the remoyal of Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford [q. y.^ from the command of the Tower. 

His position was yery clearly defined when 
his name was joined with those of the fiye 
members who were impeached by the king 
of high treason on 8 Jan. 1642, although his 
inclusion appears to haye been an after- 
thought Camden Soc., i. 62). 

When the articles of impeachment were read, 
Mandeyille at once offered, * with a great deal 
of cheerfulness,’ to obey the commands of the 
house, and demanded that, * as he had a pub- 
lic charge, so he might haye a public clear- 
ing’ (Lords’ JoumalMf iy, 601). This demand 
he reiterated in the house on 11 Jan., and 
again on 13 Jan., notwithstanding the mes- 
sage from the king waiying the proceedings 
{ib. pp. 606, 611). A bill was finally passed 
oy both houses in March 1642 {ib. p. 649), 
clearing him from the accusation (cf. y. 664). 

Haying thus identified himself with the 
popular party, he was among the few peers 
who remained with the parliament in August 
1642, and in the following month he took 
command of a regiment of foot in Essex’s 
army. When the king retired to Oxford, 
Mandeyille (who had succeeded his father 
as Earl ofManchestqrinNoyember) returned 
to London and oocimied himself in raising 
money for the army {Comm, far the Advance 
of Money^ p. 1), and in the negotiations for 
we oeasation of anna. He was made lord- 
lieutenant of Huntingdonshire and North- 
amptonshire hj the parliament in 1642. On 
the first suspicion of the Tomkins and Chal- 
Itmer plot [see Walub, Edmukd], Manches- 
ter, with Viacount Saye and Sele and others, 
manag^ (on Sunday, 28 May 1643) to elioit 
from Boe, n clerk of Tomkins, so many 
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important secrets, that the whole conspiracy 
was speedily discovered. He afterwards 
acted as president in the resulting cou^ 
martial in June and July (Santobd, StudisBf 
•p. 661, quoting firom D’Ewes). Manchester 
. was one of the ten peers nominated to sit as 
lav members in the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines in July of the same year. 

The fortunes of the parliamentary forces 
in the eastern counties had in the earlv sum- 
mer been seriously imperilled by local quar- 
rels. Cromwell recognised the danger, and 
appealed to parliament to appoint a com- 
mander of high position and authority. On 
9 Aug. accoraingly the commons resolved 
to make Manchester mdor-general of the 
associated counties in tne place of Lord 
Grey of Wark. The choice was confirmed by 
tne lords on the following day, and Essex 
at once complied with the request to give 
him the commission (Gabdineb, Ciml War, 
i. 224-6). Cromwell and Manchester were 
thus brought into close connection They 
were already well acquainted with each 
other. Each belonged to a leading family 
of Huntingdonshire, had been educated at 
Sidney Sussex, Cambridge (Sabeobd, Studies, 
pp. 202-5), and had been concerned in a dis- 
pute relating to the enclosing of common 
lands in the eastern counties, which had 
been before a committee of the House of 
Commons (Clabbndon, Life, 1867, i. 73-4 ; 
Cabltlb, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
1866, i. 90). 

By. 28 Aug. Manchester, in his new 
capacity, was besieging Lynn-Re^ in Nor- 
foDc; the town capitulated 16 ^pt., and 
the governorship was bestowed i^n him 
(21 ^pt.) On 9 Oct. he joined Cromwell 
and i^ifax, then besiegmff Bolingbroke 
Castle, and the three commanaers won Win- 
ceby or Homcastle fight on 11 Oct. (see 
Manchester’s letter of 12 Oct. in Lords^ 
Journals, vi. 265-6). On 20 Oct. the town 
of Lincoln surrendered to Manchester. On 
OomweU’s motion (22 Jan. 1644), Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, who had been com- 
manding in Lincolnshiro as seijeant-maior- 
general of the county, was ordered to place 
himself under Manchester’s orders. Ohays 
of misconduct had been brought agunst Wil- 
loimhby, whoresented theposition now forced 
on him, and challenged Mwchester ashe was 
on his way to the House of Lmds. Both 
houses treated Willoughby’s conduct as a 
breach of privilege, but after Manchester had 
defended himsrif against Willoughby’s com- 
plaints, the subject dropped (JEToriLiK^l 2224, 
ff. 12-16), and Willougnby returned to his 
duties under M"*! 

On 22 Jan. 1644 (Husbavs, p.416)y Man- 


chester was directed to ’ regulate ’ the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and to remove scanda- 
lous ministers in the associated counties. 
On 24 Feb. he accordingly issued his war- 
rants to the heads of colleges, and began the 
work of reformation. Al^ut the same time 
Q9 Deo. 1643) he authorised William 
Dowsing [a. v.J to destroy 'superstitious 

B IS ana ornaments.’ In February 1644 
ester became a member of tlie new 
committee of both kingdoms, meeting at 
Derby House. In April he was again with 
his army watching the movements of Prince 
Rupert. The town of Lincoln had been re- 
taken by the royalists in March, butManches- 
ter successfully stormed the ^lose on 6 May, 
and thus secu^ the county for the parlia- 
ment ( True Relation, E. 47 [2], Manchester’s 
letter read in the House of Commons on 
9 May). A bridge was thrown over the 
Trent at Gainsborough, and Manchester 
marched to the aid of Lord Fairfex and t^ 
Soots, who were besieging York. This junc- 
tion was effected on 3 June. On the same 
day the committee of both kingdoms sent 
Vane to York, ostensibly to urge the gene- 
rals to send a force into Lancasmie to arrest 
Prince Rupert’s progress, but in reali^ to 
propose the formation of a government from 
which Charles was to be exmuded. Manches- 
ter and his colleagues rejected the suggestion, 
but Cromwell, Manchester’s lieutenant-gene- 
ral, probably accepted Vane’s proposals, and 
to this difference of view may be tracea the 
subsequent breach between the two (Gab- 
DiNBB, Civil War, i. 431-3). Cromwell at the 
battle of Marston Moor (1 July) commanded 
Manchester’s horse, while the earl himself 
exercised a general control as a field officer. 
Though carried away in the fiight, he soon 
returned to the field, and successfully rallied 
some of the fugitives. After the surrender 
of the dty of York on 16 July, the armies 
divided, and Manchester marched to Don- 
caster, which he reached on 23 July. While 
there Tickhill Castle surrendered (26 July) 
to John Lilbume [q. v.], who had sum- 
moned it contrary to Manchester’s orders, 
Sheffield Castle surrendered (10 Aug.) to 
Majoiwneral Lawrence Crawford [<|. v.l 
and V^lbeck House to Manchester himself 
(11 Aug.) But Pontefract OasUe had been 
passed by, and Mancheeter paid no atten- 
tion to the entreaty of tibe officers to blockade 
Newark (Pickerii^s Deposition, Cal. StaU 
Pe^s, 1^, p. 161). Aoceeding leisurely 
to Lincoln, hesubsided into inaction. The 
committee of both king^ms (8 Aug.) di^ 
reeted him to march against Prince 
but he (10 Aug.) shrank from 'so 
eommission, sna a works so difficult,’ in the 
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unsatiafactovj condition of bis men, and the 
lateness oi the season {Quarrel of Mamhee- 
ter end Cnmwell, p. 9), and though con- 
stantly urged to make his way westward, 
the earl n^e no movement till the begin- 
ning of September {ib, pp. 20-4). By 
22 Sept, he was at Watford, on his way to 
the general rendezvous at Abi^don, and 
reached Reading on 29 Sept. Here he re- 
mained till the middle of October, notwith- 
standing the urgent desire of the committee 
in London that he should move forwards. 
He had reached Basingstoke by 17 Oct., 
was joined by Waller on the 19th, and by 
Essex on 21 Oct. For the command of the 
three armies thus united, a council of war, 
consisti^ of the three generals, with John- 
ston of Warriston and Crewe, had been ap- 
pointed by the committee of both kingdoms. 

At the second battle of Newbury, on 
28 Oct., Manchester’s lethargy became fa- 
tally conspicuous. Belaying to make the 
attack assigned to him till too late in the day, 
he failed in his attempt on Shaw House, and 
the royalist army under cover of the darkness 


made its escape westward, within ^little more 
than musket-shot ’ of the earl’s ^sition 
(Watson’s Deposition, Cal. State rapere, 
1644-^, p. 16(^. At the council held the 
following day Manchester opposed Waller’s 
and Oromwell’s advice to pursue the enemy, 
and preferred to summon Donnington Castle. 
Failing in his attempt to storm it on 1 Nov. 
he leisurely withdrew, and the castle thus 
abandoned was relieved by the king on the 
9th. At a council of war at Shaw Field 
on 10 Nov. Mandrester plainly declared his 
horror of prosecution of the war. ^ If we 
beat the king 99 times,’ he said, * he is king 
still, and so will his posterity be after him ; 
but if the king beat us once, we shall be all 
hanged, and our posterity be made slaves.’ On 
17 Nov. he left Newbury for the purpose of 
protecting the besiegers of Basii^ House. 
But Baling was never reached. His starving 
men were deserting him, and with the re- 
mains of his army he made his way to 
Reading. The siege of Basing House was 
necessarily abandoned (GaRDiNEB, Civil 
War, i. 518). 

Manchester’s religious views, though sin- 
cere, were not very d^. He inclined to pres- 
byterianism ^m circumstances rather than 
from conviction, and had not attempted to 
curtail OromwcU’s efforts to 'seduce ’ the 
army 'to independency’ (Bailub, Lettere 
end JonmaUf it 186). Discords among his 
oflSoers were growing, and in Septembn he 
hadpaida hurried and fruitless visit to Lon- 
don in the hope of healing them [see Cbom- 
WBUiOuvBB, and Obawvoid, LAWBuraa]. 


But the breach between him and Cromwdl 
was soon irreparable. On 26 Nov. Cromwell 
laid before the House of Commons anarrative, 
charging Manchester with neglect and incom- 
petent^ theprosecutionof tne war ( Quam/ 
(^Manoheeter and Cromwell, Camden Soc.,pp. 
78-95). He called attention to ' his Lord- 
shipe’s continued backwardness to all action, 
his aversenes to engagement or what tendea 
thereto^ his neglectmg of opportunityes and 
declineing to take or pursue advantages upon 
the enemy, and this (in many particulw) 
contrary to advice given him, contrary to 
commands received, and when there had Men 
noe impediment or other employment for his 
army’ (Oromwell’s Narrative in Quarrel, 
p. 79). Cromwell’s charges were probably 
not exaggerated. Manchester, a civilian at 
heart, was always of opinion * that this wfir 
would not be ended by the sword, for if it 
were so concluded, it would be an occasion 
of rising again or of a future auarrel, but it 
would be better for the kingaom if it were 
ended by an accommodation ’ (Pickering’s 
Deposition, CaL State Papers, 1644-5, p. 
152). Manchester defended himself in the 
House of Lords on 27 Nov,, when a com- 
mittee of inquiry was appointed {Lords' 
Journals, vii. 7^, and made a vigorous attack 
on Cromwell {Camden Miscellany, vol.viii.) 
But the presentation of the bul for new 
modelling the army turned the course of 

S ublic debate from the shortcomings of in- 
ividuals to more general principles. The 
commons (26 Dec., W Dec., and 1 Jan.), al- 
though urged by the lords to deliver their 
reports respecting Manchester, centred all 
their energies on the struggle for the passing 
of the self-denying ordinance, and on 2 April 
1645 (the day before the o^inance passed 
the lords) Manchester, like Essex and Den- 
bigh, resigned his commission in the army. 
Fort^ of his officers in Januai^ 1645 signed 
a petition for his continuance in the service, 
fearing that his removal would ' breed a great 
confusion amongst them by reason of the 
differences between the Presbyterians and 
Independents’ (Whitagbe, Diary, Addit. 
MS. miQ, f. 185). 

Manchester, although relieved of military 
duty, still (4 April) retained his powers for 
regulating the university of Cambridge, was 
aconstant attendant on the committee of both 
kingdoms, and frequently acted as speaker of 
the House of Lords. Li the propositions for 
peace at the end of 1645 it wasrsoomnieiided 
that he should be made a marquis. He was 
one of those to whom Charles on 26 Dec. 
1645 expressed himadf wilUng to entrust the 
militia, in accordance wi^ ^e Uxbridge ||^ 
posals, and was a coauniasioner for ffouning 
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the articles of peace between the kinff- 
doms of England and Scotland in Julv 
1646 (Thitbloe, State PaMre, i. 77-9). With 
William Lenthall fq- v.J he was entrusted 
with the chaige of tne great seal from SO Oct 
1646 to 16 March 16^. Early in 1647 he 
was ' busjr with other leading presbyterian 
peers in sketching out a pacification more 
likely to meet with the royal approval. When 
the houses of parliament were attacked by 
the London mob in July 1647, Manchester, 
notwithstanding his presbyterian leanings, 
fled to the army on Hounslow Heath with 
the independent members, and signed the 
engagement of 4 Aug. to stand by the army 
for the freedom of parliament (Rushwobth, 
vii. 754). On 6 Aug. he returned to London 
escorted by Fairfax and resumed his duties 
as speaker of the upper chamber. 

Manchrater stoutly opposed the ordinance 
for the king’s trial in the House of Lords on 
2 Jan. 1649, and retired from public life 
when the formation of a commonwealth grew 
inevitable. After the death of the Earl of 
Holland he was, on 15 March 1640, made 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, a 

f ost of which he was deprived in November 
651 for refusi^ to talce the engagement 
(see letters in Jxtst MSS. Comm. 8tn Rep. 
pt. ii. p. 64). Cromwell summoned him to 
sit in his upper house in December 1657 
(Pari. Hist. lii. coL 1618), but the summons 
was not obeyed. Manchester took an active 
part in bringing about the restoration, and 
as speaker of the lords welcomed tlie king 
on his arrival (29 May). He was speedily 
invested with many honours. On 2/ April 
1660 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of the great seal, on 22 May was re- 
stored to hislOTd-lieutenancy of the counties 
of Northampton and Huntingdon (Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. pt. ii. p. 66), and on 
the 26th to the chancmorship of Cambridge. 
He was made lord chamberlain of the house- 
hold on 80 May, privy councillor on 1 June, 
and was also chamberlain of South Wales. 

From 9 to 19 Oct. he was engaged on the 
trial of the regicides, and appears to have 
inclined to leniency (Exact and most impar- 
Hal Aoeomt^ E. 104/ (31, p. 68 5). At the 
coronation of Charles H on 28 Apiil 1661 
he bore the sword of stat^ and was made 
a knight of the Garter. He became joint 
commiasioBer for the office of earl-marshal 
on 26 May 1662, and was inoarrmted M.A. 
in the university of Oxford on 8 S^. 1666. 
When, in 1667, the Dutch appeared in the 
ChannelfManchester was made a jgeneral,and 
a lefldment was raised under hu cominand 
(16 June). Hie was a fisUow of the Hqyal 
Socie^ mm 1667 till his death. £ed 


on 5 May 1671, and was buried inKimbolton 
Church, Huntingdonshire. 

Manchester was of a generous and gentle 
disposition. Burnet (Own TmOf 1 . 98) 
speaks of him ae* of a soft and obliguig tem- 
per, of no great depth, but univwsaUy be- 
loved, being both a virtuous and a generous 
man,’ and wis view is corroborated even by 
Clarendon (Hist, qf tke EebelUon, ed. Miacray, 
i. 242, ii 546). Sir PhilipWarwick (Memoirs, 
p. 246) describes him as ' of a debonnair nar 
ture, but very facile and changeabW while 
Baillie (Lettere and Joumah, li. 229) calls 
him ^a sweet, meek man.’ Peace, a consti- 
tutional monarchy, and puritanism were the 
objects at which he aimed, and his inac- 
tivity in the army dated from the time when 
protracted war, the rule of the people, and 
independency seemed to Ibe the inevitable 
outcome of the stri^lUi It was easy to 
begin a war, he was in the habit of saying, 
but no man knew when it would end, and 
a war was not the way to advance relinon 
(Cal. State Papers, 1644-6, Pickering’s De- 
position, p. 15^. When actually in the Add, 
nis sense of duty and his humanity prompted 
him to activity. To encourage w men he 
marched among them for many a weary mile 
(Ashe, Particular Eelation), or spent the 
night after an engagement in riding from re- 
giment to regiment, thanking the soldiers 
and endeavouring to supply their wants 
^Saefobd, Studies, p. 608). ']me Mme long- 
ing for peace and accommodation is ezempu- 
fied in Ids religious connections. A presby- 
terian member of the assembWof divmes,he 
used his influence to have Philip Nye, the 
independent, appointed to the vicarage of 
Kimbolton, and in the hearing of Baxter 
pleaded for moderate episcopacy and a liturgy 
(^TLTB«im,IUUq.Baxteriana,p.^7S\ Bia- 
ter, while designating him 'a good man,* 
complains that he would have drawn the 
presoyterians to yield more than they did, 
and was earnest in urging the suppression ox 
^mges tiiat were *too vehement* (tb. p. 

AportraitbyVandyck belongs to the Duka 
of Mwchester. Engraved portraits of him 
have been published in yicars*s * England’s 
Worthies,’ 1647, p. 16, by Hollar in 1644; 
in Bicraft’s ^ Englwd’s Obampions^* London, 
1647, p. 17, remduoed in an editian of the 
workoititM 'Portraits of the Parliamentaiy 
Officers, ’ LondoiLl878,p.20; inCfiarendona 
'Histosy,* Oxford, 1721, voL L pt 64| 
by H. Yandergueht; in Bireha 'Heada,’ 
London, 1761, p. 81, by Houbfilraa; III 
Smollett’s ' History m Engl a nd ,’ 1769| viL 
909,byBenoist; in Lodge’s 'Portraiti^’T^ 
SI, by Dean, from a paiiiting at Wdtatt 
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Abbey. Many of Manchester’s letters on 
army businesB are in the British Museum 
(Egerton MSS. 2643 ff. 9, 23, 2647 ff. 136, 
m, 241, 819; Addit. MS. 18979, f. 168; 
Haxl. MS. 7001, ff. 170, 172, 174, 202) and in 
the Bodleian library fanner MSS. bdiL f. 
180, bdv. f. 91, Ldi. ff 431, 471,lvii. f. 194). 

Manchester married fire times. His first 
wife was Susanna, daughter of John Hill of 
Honiley in Warwickshire, and of his wife 
Dorothy Beaumont, sister to the Duke of 
Buckingham’s mother. Pecuniary arrange- 
ments between the duke and Manchester’s 
father were amicably concluded by means of 
the match. The marriage ceremony, which 
took place early in February 1623, was per- 
formed in the king’s bedchamber, where 
James was confined to his bed. He was 
not, howeyer, incapable of throwing his shoe 
a^r the bridal party as they left the room. 
Susanna Montagu died in January 1626. 
As Lord Mandeyille, Manchester married at 
Newington Church, on 1 July 1626, Anne, 
daughter of Robert lUch, second earl of War- 
wick, lord admiral of the Long filament, 
by whom he had three children : ^bert, his 
successor, noticed below ; Frances, who mar- 
ried Henry, son of Dr. Robert Sanderson, 
bishop of Lincoln ; and Anne, who married 
Robert Rich, second earl of Holland and 
fifth earl of Warwick. Anne, lady Mande- 
yille, died on 14 or 19 Feb. 1641-2, and was 
buriM at Eimbolton. There is a portrait of 
her at Kimbolton Castle. His third wife 
was Essex (d. 28 Sept. 1668), daughter of Sir 
Thomas Cheke of Pirgo in Essex, by his wife 
Essex Rich, daughter of Robert, first earl of 
Warwick, and widow of Sir^bert Beyil (d, 
1640) of Chesterton in Huntingdonshire, oy 
whom he had six sons and two daughters. 
Of the daughters, Essex (bom 1644) married, 
in J une 1661, Hen^ Ingram, yiscount Irwin. 
Of the six sons, Edward, Henry, OharleS| 
and Thomas were members of Corpus Clpisti 
OoUege, Cambridge. Manchester married a 
fourth wife in July 166^ she was Ellinor, 
daughter of Sir Richard Wortley of Wortley 
in Yorkshire, and he was her fourth husband. 
She had preriously married Sir Henry Lee, 
first baronet (d. 1631 L of Ditchl^ in Oxford- 
shire ; Edwara Radcuffe^uUi earl of Sussex 
(d, 1641 ) ; and Robert Rich, second earl of 
WsrwiA (ff 1668) (the father of Man- 
ohester’s second wife). She died in January 
1666-7. In August 1067, at St. Martin’s-in- 
t^Fidds, Manwester married his fifth wife, 


seoond earl of Carlisle (ff 1660). Shediedm 
Noymber MM and was bariM at OhenieSi 


Robbbt MoKTAor, third Eabl op Man- 
OHESTEB (1634-1683), was bom in the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and baptised 
there on 26 April 1684. He represented 
Huntingdonshire in the Conyention parlia- 
ment of 26 April 1660, and in the following 
month was one of the members who waited 
uTOn the ki^ at the Hague. He was again 
elected for Huntingdonshire in the parlia- 
ment of 1661. In 1663 he was sent on a 
mission to the French king ; on 8 Sept. 1666 
he was created M.A. by the uniyersity of 
Oxford, and in February 1666 he succeeded 
the Earl of Newport as gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the king. In 1666 and 1667 
he commanded a troop of horse in the eastern 
counties while the Dutch were on the coast. 
He died at Montpellier on 14 March 1683, 
and was buried at Kimbolton. He married, 
on 27 June 1655, at St. Qiles’s-in-the-Fields, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Christopher Yelyerton 
of Easton Maudit in Northamptonshire, by 
whom he had flye sons and four daughters. 
His two eldest sons, Edward and Henry, 
dying young, he was succeeded by his third 
son, Charles^ who became first duKe of Man- 
chester, and IS separately noticed. His widow 
afterwards mamed Charles Montagu, earl of 
Halifax [q. y.] 

[Burke’s Peerage; Harl MS. 7038. f. 856; 
Official List of M.r s. i. 458, 464, 469 ; Forster’s 
G-rand Bemonslrance, pp 261-2 n. ; Manchester’s 
Memoirs (Addit. MS. 16667); Borough’s Notes of 
the Treaty of Bipon, ed. Brace (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 2, 20, 47, 64; Borough’s Minutes of the 
l^eaty with the Scotch Commissioners, 1640-1 
(Harl. MSS. 456, 467, passim); Oal. of State 
Papers, Dom Ser. 1619-67. Much information as 
to Manchester’s military movements is in the 
(kdendat for 1644 ; the Calendar for 1644-6. pp. 
146-61, contains an epitome of the Depositions 
against Manchester in hb quarrel with Crom- 
well ; Bushworth’s Historical Collections ; Nel- 
son’s Afiairs of State, i. 447 et seq., 466, ii. 272- 
276, 816, 836 ; Haidwicke State Papers, ii. 267, 
279, 200, 293, 298 ; Clarendon’s Hist, of theBe- 
bellion, id. Macray ; Forster’s Arrest of the Five 
Members, passim; List of the Army raised under 
the Earl of Essex (E. 117 [81); Sanford’s Studies 
id the Great Bebellion ; Lords’ Joomab, iit iy. v. 
ii.rii.xL passim; Commons’ Journals, ii. iiL iy. 
ril. passim ; Lightfoot’s Journal of the Proceed- 
ings of the Assembly of Dirines (Works, 1824, 
yoL xiii.); Hetherington’s Hist, of the West- 
minster Assembly, p. 123 ; Bidiards’s Hut at 
l^n, iL 766-6 ; Ml’s Memorials at the Civil 
War, i. 62-8 ; Walker’s Sufferings at the Clergy, 
pt L pp. 111-14; (^nereU Cantabrigiensis, 
rrefece; Dowrigo^s Journal, passim; Good’s 
Cbntinuation of Tma Intalliigmioo (E 6. 17), 
pp. i-7 ; Husband’s OrdinanoM, pp. 276, 860 ; 
Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 141 ; dua^ of Man- 
and Qramwril (OsmoaD Boa,\ 
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Gardiner’s Hist, of the Great Ciril War; Harl. 
Miso. iii. 247-8; Holles’s Memoirs, pp. 146-7; 
Addit. MS. 6860, f. 102 ; Gnmble’s life of Monk, 
pp. 260-1; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 283-4; 
Lists of the Eojal Society; Le Neve’s Monn- 
• inenta Anglioana, 1660-79, pp. 68-147 ; lysons’s 
Environs; iii. 297, 690 ; Collins’s feerage 
(Brydges), ii. 81-3 ; Nichols’s Herald and Ge- 
nealogist, T. 444-6 ; G. E. C[okayne*s] Peerage ; 
Harl. Soc. Publ. zxvi. 288; iiady Verney’s The 
Verneys in the Civil War, i. 242, 268, 272-8,276; 
Chester’s Marriage Licenses; Hist. M^. Comm. 
1st Rep. pt. i. p. 26, 6th Rep.p. 146, 7A Rep. p. 
461, 8th Rep. pt. ii. p. 64; Manchester’s Court 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, i. 812-14, 
876, 877, 381-2; Masters’s Hist, of Corpus 
Christi Coll. Cambr. ed. Lamb, pp. 868-0, 480 ; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges, vi. 467 ; P. C. C. 80, 
Duke; Admissions Registers of Sidney Sussex 
and Corpus Christi Colleges, Cambr., per the 
masters ; Cambr. Univ. Reg. ; Notes and Queries, 
8rd ser. zii. 824.] B. P. 

MONTAGU, or more properly MOUNT- 
AGU, EDWARD, first Eabl of Sandwich 
(1625-1672), admiral and general at sea, only 
surviving son of Sir Sidney Monta^ or 
Mountagn {d, 1644) (younger brother of Ed- 
ward, first lord Montagu of Houghton fq . v.], 
and of Sir Heniy MontSjgu, first earl 01 Man- 
chester [q. V.]), by Paulina, daughter of John 
Pepys of Cottenham, Cambriogeshire, was 
bom on 27 July 1625. His father was 
member for Huntingdonshire in the Long 
parliament, and in 1642 was expelled as a 
royalist. Edward, on the other hand, while 
still a mere lad, threw in his lot with the 
parliament, probablv influenced by his cousin, 
the Earl of Manchester, or by his father- 
in-law, John Crew, afterwards Lord Crew 
of Stene [q. v.], whose eldest daughter 
Jemimah he married in November 1642. In 
1648 he raised a regiment of foot in Cain- 
bridgeshire, and join^ Manchester’s am^in 
November ; tookp^ in the storming of Lin- 
coln, 6 May, and in the battle of Marston 
Moor on 2 July 1644. He was on 10 Jan. 
1645, although not yet twenty, appointed by 
Manchester governor of Hwey. In the 
following April he was given a regiment in 
the New Model, fought at Naseby (14 June), 
and distinguished himself at the storming of 
Bristol on 10 Sept. About this time he 
was returned to parliament for Huntingdon- 
shire, but it does not appear that he took 
any part in their uroceedingB. Neither was 
he serving with the may for the next three 
yean; he had no share in the second civil 
war in 1648y or in the king’s trial and exe- 
cution, He had no scruples, however, about 
co-operating with the council of stat^ of 
whiw he was nomina^ a member in July 
1658, Notwithstanding the difference in 


their age, he appears to have been bound to 
Cromwell by ties of personal friendship and 
the early connection between the families [o£ 
Cromwell, Oliver]. This friendship seems 
to have been the determining fisictor of his 
conduct during the next few pears. He was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the 
treMuiy (8 Aug. 1654); and when Blake 
desired to have a collea^e in the command 
of the fleet [cf. Blake, Robert], Monntagu 
was appointed as conjointgeneralat 8ea(2 Jam 
1656). He had no previous experience at seiu 
if inaeed he had ever even seen the sea ; and 
the statement that he was ^pointed at the 
particular request of Blake (I^diard, p. 566) 
IB quite unsupported. It is very probable that 
Cromwell desired to strengthen his own in- 
fluence in the fi6et,bat if it was true, as Pepys 
heard {Diary ^ 28 June 1862), that Mountagu 
was deeply in debt, there was a ve^ obvious 
reason for his wishing to take part in the war 
against Spain. 

His command, however, proved unevent- 
ful The Barbaiv pirates had been brought 
to terms by Blake the year before ; active 
operations against Spanish territo^ were 
forbidden ; and though the West India 
treasure fleet was engaged and captured 
outside Cadiz on 8 Sept, [see Statner, Sir 
RiohardI, Mountagu, who at the time was 
with Blake at Alveiro, had no part in the 
achievement further than r^rting the suc- 
cess to his government (Thurloe, State 
Papertf v. 50^, and afterwards carrying the 
treasure to England. The bullion, to the 
amount, it was said, of 600,000/., was carried 
through London in a triumphal procession, 
and Mountagu received the formal thanks 
of the parliament for his good service (4 Nov. 
1656) (Whitelooxe, memorials, p. 658). 
The victory was celebrated by Edmund 
Waller in his poem ^ Of a War with Spain 
and Fight at Sea by General Montagu in the 
year 1866.’ 

In 1657-8 Mountagu had command of the 
fleet stationed in the Downs, and covering, 
though not direct^ partici^ti^ in, the 
operations against tWkirk [see Goodsonn, 
William]. During this time he was also 
in frequent attendance on Cromwell : is said 
to have been one of those who strongly urged 
him to take the title of ’king’ (ClARBipoN, 
Siit, xvL 158); and was present with a 
drawn sword at his second installation as 
Protector on 26 June 1657 (Whitblookb, 
MemoriaU, p. 662). In Decmber 1657 he 
was nominated one of Cromwell’s House of 
Lords, and was given the command of a 
regiment of horse. After Oromw^’s death 
Mwtagu loyally supported the new pro* 
teotoir,a^ hiMa^ 1659 assumed command 
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of tho fleet ordeied to the Sound to arrange, 
or, if neoeasa^, to enforce, a peace between 
Sweden and Denmark [boo Mbapowb, Sib 
Philib]. On the fall or Richard Cromwell 
[q. T.], Ifountagu felt no obligation to the 
new and unsettled government, which showed 
its want of confidence in him by demving 
of the command of his regiment of horse, 
and by associating with him in his mission 
three colleagues whom he looked on rather 
as spies or supervisors, and who in fact had 
secret instructions to deTOse him from the 
command and send him nome under arrest 
if they had reason to mistrust his intentions 

S I, State PaperSf Dorn. 1 July 1659; 
BENDOB, Hist, xvi. 157). 

In this state of difficulty and discontent 
Mountagu was not unwilling to listen to over- 
tures from the king. His young cousin, Ed- 
ward Montagu, son of the flrst Lord Montagu 
of Houghton [q. v.l and an active agent of 
Charles, had embarked with him in,it was said, 
the special object of sounding the admiral, and 
now succeeded in representing to him the 
ku^s wish that he should take the fieet back 
to England so as to be ready to co-operate with 
Bir George Booth (1622-1684) [q.v.T, already 
in command of a royalist army in Cheshire. 
Mountagu, discontented, discouraged, pos- 
sibly foreseeing the coming anarchy, and 
honestly considering the restoration of the 
monarchy the best solution of the difficulty, 
but certainly judging that it might be most 
to his own interest (cf. Pbptb, 15 May 1660), 
assented to his cousin’s proposals, and was 
firom this time actually engaged in the king’s 


interest (^Clarendon State Papers^ iii. 498, 
665, 680). Taking advantage of the absence of 
diplomatic colleagues at Copenhagen, Mount- 
aim summoned a council of war, which re- 
smved that, as their present stay was useless 
and their provisions were running short, it 
was expedient to sail for England at once. 
This resolution Mountagu carried into effect, 
leaving the other plenipotentiaries behind 
him. On his return Mountagu reported what 
had been done to the council of state and 



and with the sanction of the king, with whom 
he had been in frequent correspondence (Cli- 
BENDOB, Hiet, zvi. 162 ; Pepts, SMay 1660). 
The mutual jealousies between Monck and 
Mountagu seem to have been at this time 
the principal barrier to the Restoration^hUe 
the idng felt quite sure of neither. When 
Mountagu took command of the fieet he found 
that there was a practical unanimity as to the 
necessity of bringing in the king, although 
there might be some who would have wished 
it otherwise (cf. Pepts, 29 March, 11,17 April 
1660), and on 8 May he called a council of 
war, and read the king’s letter of 4 April to 
the officers assembled. Mountagu’s resolu- 
tion in favour of the king was agreed to with- 
out dissent ; after which, going on deck with 
the others, he read the king’s letter and ^e 
resolution of the council of war to the ship’s 
company, who cried out 'God bless King 
Charles * 'with the greatest joy imaginable” 
(^. 8 May; the text of the king’s fetter to 
the generals and the fieet is in Clibebdob, 
History f xvi. 199, 200). Pepys, Mountagu’s 
secrets^, afterwards went to all the ships 
in the fleet, and read the king’s letter and 
the resolution of the council of war to their 
several crews with Ifice result. ' My Lord 
was much pleased,’ he wrote, 'to hear how 
all the fleet took it in a transport of joy, 
showed me a private letter of the king’s to 
him, and anower from the Duke of York, in 
such familiar style as to their common friend, 
with all kindness imaginable. ... In the 
evening the general began to fire his guns, 
which he did all that he had in the ship, 
and BO did all the rest of the commanders’ 


(Diary f 8 May). 

After this ^re was no disgmse ; prepara- 
tions for going to Holland were openly made ; 
official arsons came on board for a passage ; 
young Edward Montagu was sent in ad- 
vance to a^uaint the kl^ with the pro- 
gress of affairs (f6. 4 May ; &abebi>ob, 
iory^ zvi. 227 ; Listeb, L{fe of Clarendonf iii. 
404). The general appeared, wrote Pepys, 
to be ' willix^ to do all the honour in the 
world to Monck, and to let him have all 
the honour of doing the business, though 
he will many times express his thoughts of 
him to be but a thick-sculled fool’ On 8 May 
the king was proclaimed, and on the lOtn 
Mounts^ received an oraer from the parlia- 
ment 'to set sail presently for the king’ 
(Pepts, 10 May; cL OLAMornoB, HSttoiy, 
zvL 287) ; on the 11th, likewise in obedience 
to the order of parUament, the state’s aims 
were taken down and painten brought firom 
Dover to set up the king’s arms; ana on the 
12th the fleet sailed from the Downs. On 
the 14th h anehoved at Sbheveling ; on the 
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28rd tile king embarked on board Mount* 
aga’a flaffship, the Nasebv (Mountagu to 
Monok, Sg. M8, 2618, f. 77;, whose name was 
thenoeforth changed to Royal Oharles, and 
on the 25tii he landed at Dosser, During the 
nine days’ stay of the fleet at Soheveling, and 
the * attendant festivities, Mountagu never 
went on shore, nor did he leave the shin till 
the king was on the point of embarmng, 
when he went in the Wt to the landing- 
pl^e and in her received the king, who ^did, 
with a great deal of affection, kiss him upon 
his first meeting’ (Pepts, 28 MayY 

For his services at this critical juncture 
Mountagu was nominated a knight of the 
Darter, garter king-at-arms coming on board 
the Royal Charles at Dover on 27 May, and 
ii^vestii^ him with the insignia of the order; 
on 19 .Tune and again on 24 July he was 
thanked by the House of Commons * for his 
late service to his king and country;’ and 
on 29 June a warrant was issued to create 
him Viscount Hinchinbroke and Earl of 
Portsmouth, but the last title was changed 
on 12 Jul^ to Earl of Sandwich. He was 
also appomted master of the wardrobe, ad* 
miral of the narrow seas, and lieutenant- 
admiral to the Duke of York. As admiral of 
the narrow seas he had to provide for the 
escort and care of all the persons of rank and 
distinction passing to and fro ; in S^tember 
he brought the princess royal from Holland, 
in October the queen-dowager from France, 
and in the following January took them 
both to France. On the king’s coronation, 
23 April 1661, he carried the sceptre, wear- 
ing a dress, made in France, very rich 
with embroidery, which cost him 200/. (id. 
22 April 166D. In June he was elected 
master of the lenity House, and on the 19th 
sailed from the Downs in command of the 
fleet for the Mediterranean, having also in 
charge to lunng home the young queen, 
Catherine of Bmganza. 

After beii^ lam up for some days at Ali^ 
cante, sick with a fever, he went to Algiers and 
tried to negotiate. The Algerines answered 
they woula have no peace without liber^ to 
search English tiiips, whereupon on 31 July 
Sandwich attempts to bx^ them to terms 
by force. An easterly wina and a xolliim 
sea rendered the attempt ineffectual; $jk£, 
as the weather oontinu^ bad, he left the 
fleet under the command of Sir John Law- 
son, while he himself with a few shiM went 
to Lisbon. After some little stay thm he 
took his squadron to Tangier, whm he an- 
chored on 10 Oct. By tne mamage tiea^ 
Tangier was ceded to tiie Bnglish as of 
the queen’s dowry ; but among the Portn- 
gueae there was a ^reat deal of popnler ftsl- 


ing against the marriage of the inftnta to a 
heretic, and the suirender of Tangier or any 
other place to the commercial rival Of Por- 
tugal m the far east fCLiBBirnoK, Cbnfmua- 
tioTif p. 363). At Bombay the sovemor 
refueed to carry out the oesaion [cL Let, 
James, third Eael of MABLEOBOveHj, and 
at Tangier the governor had a aimUar inten- 
tion. There was thus a considerable delay, 
which was brought to an e^ after three 
months by the garrison sustaining a signal 
defeat from the Moors and being reduced to 
ask Sandwich for assistance (12-14 Jan. 
1661-2 ; Eennbit, Begiater and Ch/ronkU^ 
p. 617 ; Clabekeoe, Qomtinuatim^ n. 854). 
After this there was no further leliictance 
on the part of the Portugneee, and Sandwich, 
on estaoluhing an English garrison and leav- 
ing the Earl of Peterborsugh as governor, re- 
turned to Lisbon. 

His official reception was all that he could 
wish, and the opportunity of assisting in the 
repulse of a Spanish attack won for him the 
favour of the populace {jJb. p. 355). There 
was, however, a difficulty about the payment 
of the dowry. The Portuguese were not only 
unable to pay the whole amount, 800,000/., 
but when, contrary to his instructions, Sand- 
wich consented to receive the half, it ap- 
peared that even that could not be paid m 
cash. Merchandise he agreed to tfike, but 
bills of exchange he refused, and some six 
weeks passed tefore the matter could be 
settled. The queen embarked on 13 April, 
and on 14 May the squadron anchored at 
Spithead. Sandwich’s conduct of the whole 
business was approved, and for some time he 
was in high favour at court ; but afterwards, 

he ibimd himsei^ blamed by e^h: the 

king for bringing only half the money, and 
by the gueen for having drawn too favour- 
able a picture of the kiws ' virtue and good- 
nature.^ According to Olarendon, * the tem- 
pei^ of so much ii^ustice and the extreme 
affliction of mind’ threw him into ’ such a 
fever aa brought him to the brink of hie 
grave’ {jb. p. 662); but Pepys, in oonatant 
attmida^ on Sandwich, thoimh he speaks 
of his serious illneM (19 Jan.-6 April 1663), 
describes it as a fevensh cold of tne nature 
of inflnenaa, and zefen to him, a few days 
before he was taken ill, as in the king’s inti- 
mate confidence (12 Jan. 1662-3). 

In November 1664, when the fleet wae 
got together under the oommand of the Duke 
of Yo^ with Frinoe Rupert as vioe-admu^ 
and adniiral of the white, Sandwidi, with hie 

a in thePrintt, was resr-edniiralm the Aset 
admiral of the bine squadron (fU Akts 
Dom. 13 Nov.) He continned In 
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tliat oapaeity during the winter and spring of alleged, through greed, permitted the hatches 
1606 ; and m the action off Lowestoft on to m taken on and a part of the cargo to he 
8 June succeeded, after an obstinate struggle, assigned to the seyeral flag officers. It was 
in bresMng through the Dutch line, sepa- statM that they each received to the value 
rating their fleet into two parts^ and throw- of 1,00011, and •that Sandwich himself re- 
ing the whole into confusion, m the midst ceiv^ to the value of 2,000/. ; but it was 
of which the Dutch flagship Eendracht was afterwards admitted that Sandwich had re- 
brought to close action by tne Royal Oharles oeived to the value of nearly 6,000/., and we 
and accidentally blown up [see James 11]. may suppose that the otW shares were 
Other terrible losses following in close of proportionate magnitude. The action, 
succession struck panic into the Dutch, illegal and ill-judged, raised a great storm, 
and they fled, leaving the victory with the The prizes, it was alleged witn some ap- 
Eimlish. pearance 01 truth, had been indiscriminately 

On the return of the fleet and the retire- plundered by the seamen (ib. 22 Nov., 
ment of the Duke of York, Sandwich was 2 Dec. 1665, January 1666, p. 218); the East 
appointed commander-in-cluef (CaL State India Company were alarmed at the idea of 
rapere^ Dom. 2 July 1666; Clabbndok, vast quantities of Indian wares being thrown 
Cmtinuation^ pp. 669^1), and, sailing from on the market at reduced prices ; the kipg 
Solebay on 6 July, went towards Bergen, was angry because Sandwich, having written 
where, according to his intelligence, the to him for leave to make this distribution to 
Dutch East Inma ships had arrived and the flag officers, had anticipated his consent 
were waiting for an escort of men-of-war. before he received the king^s reply ; the Duke 
At the same time he had an intimation that of York was angry because he considered that 
the king of Denmark was not unwilling Sandwich had infringed the prerogative of 
that retribution should fall on the Dutch, the lord high admiral, and was endeavouring 
who had drawn him into a war with Sweden to cun^ favour with the officers of the fleet, 
for their selflsh ends ; and, though he could All this indignation, it was said, was fanned 

g et no writing to that effect, the assurances and kept alive by Sir William Coventry 
e received appeared to warrant him in at- [q. v.] and the Duke of Albemarle, both of 
tempting to seize the Dutch ships in the wnom were jealous of Sandwich’s influence 
neutral port. Accordingly, on 1 Aug. Sir at court (Clabendoe, Cbn/tntia/ibn, pp. 746- 
Thomas Teddeman [q. v.J was sent in with a 749). Albemarle sent orders to the ports to 

S uadron of some twenty-four ships ; but on seize all goods which were attempted to be 
e 2nd, the Danish governor m&ing com- landed from the fleet, and accordingly not 
mon cause with the Dutch, who hc^ also only Sandwich’s share of the plunder, but 
thrown up some heavy batteries on shore, his own furniture and plate, were stopped at 
the Engliui, in an engagement of two hours Lynn, where the boats came on their way 
and a mdf, were beaten off and driven out oi to Huntingdon (t5. pp. 761-2 ; Cal. State 
^ehjuhova (pal. State PaperefJ)om.,JemeB Papers^ Dom. 14 Dec. 1665). They were 
Coleman to Pepvs, 21 Aug.) The governor soon aUowed to pass ; but the ill-feeling be- 
of Bergen and the Danish viceroy afterwards tween Albemarle and Sandwich was much 
endeavoured to reopen negotiations ; but embittered. Coventry, too, continued to in- 
Sandwich, indignant at their two-iaced con- cense the Duke of li^ork, not only with re- 
duc^and fearing lest he might be caught by ports ofezcessive plundering, but with charges 
De Auyter on that dmigerous coast, returned of misconduct of the fleet, to which the mis- 
south and anchored in Solebay (^Clabbndok, carriage at Bergen was attributed. There 
Om/muaftofi, pp. 685-9 ; Sandwich to Duke was some talk of bringing the matter before 
of Albemarle, 26 Aug. in Cal, State Papere^ parliament, if not of impeaching the admiral 
Dom.) After reflttinff, he put to sea again ^Oxabenpoit, CbiilMit<a/tbn, p. 768), rather, 
on the 80th (a^.. Sandwich to Lord ArCng- it would seem, to frighten the kix^ and the 
ton, 80 Aug.^and on 8 Sept, fell in wiui duke into takiag summary notice of the 
thrM Dutch East Indiamen under the con- offiance, so as to avoid a public inquiry. The 
voy of four ships of war. Th^ were all king and the duke had Mth accepted Sand- 
captured, as on the next day were six more wioa’s e^lanations ; but the vi^ence of 
merchant-men; the fleet thereumm returned his enemies seemed to render it impossible 
to the river Sandwich to the long, 6 Sept., to continue him in the command of the fleet. 
Sandwich to Lord Arlington, 6 S^t., Co- Tiae matter .was refened to Clarendon, who 
ventry to Lord Arlington, 8 Smt.) arranged that he should quit the command 

The prises, especially the Indiamen, were on appointment as ambasmor extraordinary 
extremely valuiufle^ and Sandwich, through to Madrid, * to eoneot and amend the mis- 
aarelessness dr ignorance^ or, as his enena& takes and anon in the late trea^, as further 
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to mediate the peace with Portugal’ (^. pp. 

On d March Sandwich accordingly Bailed 
from Portsmouth, and arriyed at Madrid 
pn 26 May 1606. In September 1668 he 
‘ returned to England, having^ salMactorily 
accomplished the objects of his missiom and 
concluded a treaty with Spain which Pepys 
heard * was acknowledged by the merchants 
to be the best peace that ever England had 
with them’ (27 Sept. 1667). In August 
1670 he was appointed president of the 
council of trade and plantations, and on 
the outbreak of the Dutch war in 1672 was 
second in command of the English fleet under 
the Duke of York. When the French con- 
tingent, under the Count d’Estr6es, had 
joined, it formed the white squadron, and 
Skndwich was admiral of the blue. So or- 
ganised, the fleet numbered some eighty-one 
capital ships besides small craft, fireshins, 
&c., bringing the total up to about 118. On 
22 May they anchored in Solebay, in line 
parallel to the coast, the blue squadron being 
to the north. The story is tola on weak evi- 
dence, although in its general outlines it is 
not improbable, that on the 27th Sandwich 
pointed out to the duke that with the wind 
easterly, as it then was, the fleet would be in 
great danger if the Dutch came suddenly on 
them, ana advised jsither that they should 

S ' I sea, or — an absurd alternative not 
to have been suggested — ^that they 
move nearer in ^ore ; but that the 
duke slighted his advice, with some * indecent 
reflection ’ that it was dictated by a fear for 
his own safety (Btjbnet, Hist cfovm TVms, 
L 662 ; (hlumna lUatrata ^ p. 217 ; Oahpbell, 
ii. 234). The fleet did not move, and the 
danger which Sandwich is said to have an- 
ticipated actually occurred the next day, 
28 May, The wind was north-easterly, and 
at daybreak the Dutch fleet was seen comine 
down before it. Fortunatdy, the breeie diea 
away ; and when it had fr^hened again, it 
had [Rifted to the southward of east, lliis 
gave the English time to prepare hurriedly 
for action, and to stand out to meet the 
enemy. Sandwich, with the blue squadron, 
leadi]^. D’Estr6eB, with the French squa- 
dron, not understanding, or not choosinjs^ 
to follow, when, as vice-admiral, it was hu 
privilege to le^, went off on the odier tack to 
the southward. There he was kept in check 
all day by a squadron of the enemy, while 
between their main fleet and the B^iish the 
^ht raged with exceeding fruy. llie Eng- 
lish were outnumbered and surprised, and 
Bothingbut their obstinate valour— eapedally 
that 01 Sandwich and the Uue squadron 
— prerented their being overpowerM & 


Joseph 'Jordan [q.T.]» ^ vice-admiral 

of the blue squ^ron^ commanded the van, 
beat back his immediate assailants and was 
able to go to the assistance of the duk^who 
was hard pressed. Sandwich, in the Royal 
James, was at the time holding his own. 
He had beaten off repeated atta^ and had 
sunk several fireships. Later on, in the heat 
of the action, while the captain was below 
in the hands of the surgeon [see Haddooi:, 
Sib Riohabd], the Royu James was success- 
fully grappled by a fireship. Almost imme- 
diately sue was wrapped in flames, and 
sently blew up, with the loss of Iwdwioh 
and nearly all on board. It was said that 
Sandwich was urged to lea\t the ship, but 
refused, in consequence of the insulting re- 
mark of the duke the day bi fore ; it is more 
probable that the catastrophe followed so 
quickly that time was not permitted him. 
On 10 June a man-of-war ketch found the 
body floating on the sea near Harwich. It 
was recognised by the star on his coat, and 
brought into Harwich. The face was sl^htlv 
burnt, otherwise the body was unblemisheoL 
It was embalmed and taken to London, 
where, in a public funer^ it was buried in 
the Chapel of Henry VII in Westminster 
Abbey,8 July 1672. 

The accidents of fortune and the sensa- 
tional manner of his death have perhaps 
given Sandwich a greater reputation than he 
deserved. His birth, his marriage^ and the 
friendship of Cromwell had raised him, with- 
out any proof of remarkable abili^, to the 
command of the fleet under the Common- 
wealth. On the resignation of Richard Crom- 
well, bound bv no ties to the parliamentary 
government, ne was easily persuaded that 
patriotism agreed with interest, and that it 
would be advantageous to the country and 
to himself to support the king. He then 
raised himself to a position of honour and 
authority. His daily gossip and behaviour, 
as recorded by Pepys, often in minute de- 
tail, show him as^ a man of easy, comfort- 
loving temper, with notions of moralitv not 
too strait-laced for the times, and oroad 
views about religion which, in that age, 
might seem atheistical (s.y. 7 Oct. 1660, 
12 Jan., 9 Sept. 1663). On the other hand, 
amid almost universal corruption and greed, 
no special charge was laid against him save 
that of < breaking bulk’ in tne case of the 
prises, which, though a grave indismrion, 
was certainly not the gross abuse it was 
represented to be. Ex^t off Bergen, be 
never commanded in diiei; and thoiwh the 
decisive movement off Lowestoft on 8 June 
1686 was made by him. and the credit of 
snatching the ri^oiy srom De Buyter at 
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Solebty was lub, they speak rather to tena- 
cioos courage than to any particular hi^- 
liance of conception, ffin scientific studies 
wave probably vicarious, though he claimed 
to have personally taken the soundings at 
Tangier in order to determine 'the most 
convenient place for making a mole ’ (6 Feb. 
1661-2 ; Kennett, p. 684). He contributed 
to the ' Philosophical Transactions ’ (No. 21, 

. 390) * Observations of an Eclipse of the 
unat Madrid on 22 June 1666 and of other 
phenomena.’ He was also credited with the 
translation from the Spanish of Barba’s 'Art 
of Metals.’ The first edition (2 vols. 12mo, 
1670]) is anonymous; the second edition, 
published after his death (1674), bears his 
name on the title-page. One portrait by 
Lely belongs to the Earl of Sandwich, and 
another is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 
A third portrait is in Hampton Oourt Palace. 

By his wife, Jemimah Crew, whom he mar- 
ried at the age of seventeen. Sandwich had 
four daughters and six sons, of whom the 
eldest, Edward, the 'child’ of Pep^’s 'Diary,’ 
succeeded to the title. The fourth son, John, 
dean of Durham, is separated noticed. 

The filing of the name Mountagu is that 
of his signature. 

[Memoirs of Sandwich are in Campbell’s Lives 
of the Admirals, ii. 216; Collins’s reerage (ed. 
of 1768, iii. 287) ; Chamock's Biographia Na- 
valis, i. 29 ; Southey’s Lives of the Admirals, v. 
222. The original source of much of their in- 
formation is Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
lion and its Continuation. Other references are 

f iven by Campbell. An abstract of Sandwich’s 
oumal during his voyage to Lisbon and the 
Mediterranean in 1661-2 is printed in Kennett's 
Begister and Chronicle, p. 471, &c. ; and many 
of his letters to Arlington during his mission in 
Spain in 1667 are in Hispania filustrata, 1703, 
catalogued in the British Museum under * Spain,’ 
696, e. 17. Four volumes of Sandwich’s papers 
are in the Carte Collection in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. Others are in the possession of the present 
Earl of Sandwich. The Calendars of State Papera, 
Domestic, elucidate many obscure passages in 
his career ; but by far the most important addi- 
tion to our knowledge since the days of Char- 
nook is PepWs Diary, of which Sandwich may be 
called the hero, but which Southey practic^y 
ignored. See also Lediard’sNav. Hist. ; Columna 
Bostreta; Orig. letters ... of Sir Richard Fan- 
shaw. Earl of Sandwich, and others, Lond. 1724; 
C. B. Markham’s Great Lord Fairfax; Doyle’s 
Baronage ; Bmndt’aVie de Bui ter; Baanoge’s An- 
nales oes Provinoes-Unies ; Jal’s Abraham Dn 
ilaesne, ii, 66 etseq. ; Add. MS. 27990, IF. 48 et 
•eq. : HArL MS. 1626. £ 1 et seq.] J. K. L. 

MONTAGU, EDWARD (1766-1799), 
Indian officer, bom in 1766, was youngest 
■cm of Admiral John Monta^ ana bn^mr 


to Admiral Sir George Montagu and Captain 
James Montagu, all of whom are separately 
noticed. Educated at the Royal Academy 
of Woolwich, he went out to Ben^l as an 
East India cadet in 1770. There being no 
commiasion vacant on hia arrival, he was first 
placed in the < select picket,’ a military body 
composed of the cadets then present at Cal- 
cutta. On 16 May 1772 he was admitted 
into the Bengal artilleiy as lieutenant-fire- 
worker, and by 24 Sept 1777 he had risen to 
the rank of first-lieutenant of artillery. He 
was attached to Brigadier-general Goddard’s 

& . V.] army during the Mahratta campaign of 
81, and was successfully employed against 
certain Mahratta forts on the Kohilcund boiv 
der, on one occasion being severely wounded 
in the face by an arrow. In 1782 he accom- 
panied Colonel Pearce’s detachment, sent 
to join Sir Eyre Coote (1726-1783) [q. v.], 
then engaged against Ryder Ali and his 
French allies in the Carnatic, and in 1783 
he commanded the English artillery in the 
siege unsuccessfully attempted by General 
Stuart of Cuddalore, a strong Carnatic for- 
tress then held by the French. On the con- 
clusion of the war in the Carnatic (1784), 
Montagu returned to Bengal. He was pro- 
moted to a captaincy on 18 Oct. 1784. He 
took a prominent part in the invasion of My- 
sore, conducted by Lord Cornwallis [see 
OoBEWALLis, Charles] in 1791. He super- 
intended the artillery employed in the sieges 
of Nandidriig (captured 19 Oct, 1791) and 
Savandriig (captured 21 Dec. 1791). For his 
skill and vigour Montagu received special 
commendation from Lord Cornwallis. The 
war concluded in favour of the English in 
1792. On 1 March 1794 Montagu was made 
lieutenant-colonel, being now third on the list 
of Bengal artillery officers. 

In the final war against Tippoo, sultan of 
Mysore (1799), Montagu, as commander of the 
Bengal artilleiy, accompanied the army under 
(General Harris which was directed to invade 
Mysore from Madras. On 9 April 1799 Se- 
ringapatam, the hWsore capital, was formally 
invested. On 2 M!ay Montagu, while direct- 
ing his battery, was struck in the shoulder 
by a cannon-shot from the enemy’s lines. He 
died from the effects of the wound on 8 May 
1799. 

[Philippart’a East Inffia Militaiy Calendar ; 
Boatson’s Viowof tho Origin and Omnct of the 
War with Tippoo Sultann ; Dodwefi and Miles’s 
Alphabetical Listof Ofileersin thelndian Army ; 
Ckmwollia CorreBp.] G. P. M-t. 

MONTAGU, EDWARD WORTLEY 
(1713-1776), author and traveller, son of 
Edward Wq^j Montagu by Lady Maary [see 
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MoKTieu, Ladt Maby WobtlbiI daughter 
of Erelyii Pierrepont, first duke of Kingston, 
was bom in the summer of 1718. In 1716 he 
was taken by his parents to Constantinople, 
and at Pera in March 1716-17 was inocu- 
lated for the small-pox, being the first native 
of the tJnited Kingdom to undergo the opera- 
tion. On the return of his parents to Eng- 
land in 1718 he was placed at Westminster 
School, from which he ran away more than 
once. On the first occasion, July 1726, he 
wsjB traced to Oxford, and was with difficulty 
^ reduced to the humble condition of a school- 
boy.’ He decamped amin in August 1727, 
and was not recovered for some months. Two 
similar escapades are mentioned by his tutor, 
Forster, chaplain to the Duchess of Kingston, 
but without dates. The first ended in his dis- 
covery, after a year’s absence, crying fish in 
Black wall ; on me second occasion he worked 
his passage out to Oporto, deserted, went 
up country, and found employment in the 
vineyards, but returning to Oporto in charge 
of some asses, was arrested at the instance 
of the British consul, brought back to his 
ship, identified and restored to his parents 
by the master. After some time spent with 
a tutor in the West Indies, Montagu came 
home about 1733, and in a freak married a 
woman much his senior, and of no social 
position. His parents now treated him as 
deranged, induced the wife by a small pension 
to forego her rights, and packed him off to 
Holland in charge of a keeper, in time to 
prevent the birth of a child. At first the 
Keeper’s office was no sinecure, and Montagu 
was several times put in confinement. Never- 
theless he studied Arabic to purpose under 
Siffiultens of Leyden, and became proficient 
in French and other European languages. 
On 6 Sept. 1741 his name was enters as a 
student on the register of Leyden University. 
His allowance was small (^/. a year), and 
his gambling and other debts exorbitant. 
His mother^ who saw him from time to time 
on the continent, describes him as an excel- 
lent linguist, a thorough liar, and so weak- 
minded as to be capable of tuminff * monk 
one day, and a Turk three days after.^ Never- 
theless Montagu held for a time a commission 
in the army of the allies, served without dis- 
creffit at tie battle of Fontenoy on 11 May 
(N.S.) 1746, was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Huntingdon in 1747, mid in 
July 1748 w(m appoints one of the com- 
missioners to execute the (^ice of aeeietary 
at the congress of Aix-la-ChapeUe. He re- 
tuned to London in January 1760-1, and 
aatoniahed the town by the height of bis 
play and the extravagance of his dz^ With 
be diamond ahoe-buddea and anuff-boxaib 


and a wjg of iron wire marvellously contrived 
to look w hair, he was * computed to walk 
2f5Q0L,^ and was forthwith elected fellow of 
the Bojtl Society. In the autumn of 1761 he 
made a jaunt to Paris in company with a cer- 
tain Miss Ashe (a kdyof doubtfiureputation, 
commonly known as ^ The PoUaid Ashe,’ 
with whom he had previou^ gone through 
the ceremony of marriage), llieolMdd Taafie, 
M.P. for Arundel, and Lora Southwell, and 
on 81 Oct. Was committed to the OhAtelet 
prison on a charge of cheating a Jew at frro 
and extorting payment by force. Taaffe and 
Lord Southwell were also incriminated, but 
were not arrested. Montagu pleaded not 
guilty, and by the interest of the British am- 
oassador, Lord Albemarle, obtainedhis liberty 
after eleven days’ incarceration. He then 
brought an action if false impimnment 
against his accuser, and » btained judgment 
on 26 Jan. 1761-2, which, however, was re- 
versed on appeal. He published the same 
year his own version of this episode in both 
]hrench and English (see infra). 

From 1754 to 1762 Montagu sat in parlia- 
ment, a silent member, for the borough of 
Bossiney, Cornwall. In 1769 he published 
a sort of historico-didactical essay, entitled 
* Refiections on the Rise and Fall of the An- 
tient Republics. Adapted to the Present State 
of Great Britain,’ London, 8vo ; later editions 
in 1769 and 1778. The comp^ition of tiiis 
work has been attributed, on insufficient 
grounds, to his former tutor, Forster. On his 
father’s death, 22 Jan. 1761, Montagu found 
himself cut off with an annuity of 1,000/., to 
be raised to 2,000/. on the death of his mother. 
Leaving England soon afterwards he re-en- 
tmred hunself (19 Feb. 1761) at Leyden, being 
described in the university register as ' Lin- 
guarum Orientalium Gultor.’ He started early 
m 1762 for the East, and was in Italy when 
Lady Mot died, having bequeathed h^ a 
guinea. The family estates went to his sister, 
Lad,y Bute, but provision was made for his 
son, if he should leave one. At Turin Mont- 
agu inspected the recently discovered bust 
upon which John TurberviUe Needham [q. v.] 
hM founded his fimtastic theory of the £^[yp- 
tian originof the Chinese, whicmbeexaii^d 
in a letter to the Earl of Macclesfield, read 
before the Royal Society on 25 Nov. 1762. 
The letter does not appear in the * Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,’ Imt, with a njmnder to 
Needham’s reply, was published in pamphlet 
form in 1768, under uie title * ObsOTatkMis 
upon a supposed Antique Bust at Turin,’ / 
London, 4to. 

At Rmne Montagu became intimate with 
Winckeimann, whm he at first daoded by 
hie varione accomplishments HeleftitalT 
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in the antnmn of 1762, and wintered in Egypt, 
where he went through the ceremony of 
marriage wi^ Ooroline Dormer, the irioh 
Roman catholic wife of oneFeroe^aprotestont 
merchant of Danish nationality, settled at 
Alexandria. In Faroe’s absence he induced 
her to beheye him dead. He then took her 
with him to Cairo, and on her discoyering 
the ruse quieted her scruples of conscience 
^ the assurance that her marriage with the 
Dane, which hod been solemnised in Italy, 
was null and yoid b^ reason of the difference 
of faith, and promising to get it so declared. 
Pursued by the Dane, the pair trayelled b^ 
the supposed route of the Elxodus to Sinai, 
and thence to Jerusalem, where on 26 Noy. 
1764 Montagu was receiyed into the church 
of Rome. He then parted with the lady, 
leayinff her in a conyenton Mount Lebanon, 
while ne yisited Armenia and returned to 
Italy. He reached Venice in September 
1766, and passed the winter at Pisa, whence 
he communicated to the Royal Society a 
norratiye of his journey from Cairo to Sinai 
(Phil, Trans, lyi. 40 et seq. and cf. Gent, 
Mag, 1767, pp. 874, 401). He afterwards 
yisited Leghorn, and haying instituted the 
process for obtaining the decree of nulUty, 
returned to the Leyant, and rejoined the lady. 
From Zante in 1767 he communicated to the 
Royal Society ^ New Obseryations on what 
is called Pompejy’s Pillar in Eg;^t,’ the date 
of which he ossmed to a period subsequent 
to the reign of Vespasian (PUl, Trans, lyiL 
438). was at Smyrna with his mis- 
tress in 1769 when the decree was p^ 
nounced. The pair afterwards liyed at Ro- 
setta in Egypt, but separated inl772, Montagu 
haying become enamoured of a fair Nubian. 
While in the East he conformed to the Turkish 
regimen, religion, and costume. In 1776 
he was at Venice, where he continued to 
liye like a Turk, and receiyed yisitors squat- 
ting on the floor. Among them was the 
painter, Qeorge Romney, who painted a half- 
length portrait of him in his oriental costume, 
now in the possession of Lord Whomcliffe. 
A crayon sketch of his head by the same 
artist appears to be lost (see frontispieces 
to Moy Imomas’s edition ot the Letters and 
Works ^ Lady Mary WortUy Montagu^ 
1861, yol. ii. and Burop, Mag, 1798 ; and cf. 
HoBini’B Catalogue of Engraved Arfroifr, 
^*% hy Gainsborough and Eomneyf 1891). 

While at Venice Montagu heard of the 
death of his wife, and was on his way home 
with the intention of marrying, when he died 
at Padua on 29 April 1776. His death is 
said to haye been aue to the swallowii^ of 
a flslhhone. He was buried m the cloister 
of the Eremetoni, Poduo. An obscene od- 


yertisement for a wife, which appeared in 
the * Public Adyertiser’ of 16 April 1776, was 
supposed to ^ye been insei^d by him. He 
left seyeral illegitimate children, for whom 
he proyided by his wilL Montagu had a 
honwme person and liyely parts. His lin- 
gpiistio faculty was extraorodnaiy and his 
conyersational powers great. He is said to 
haye possessed, and perhaps did pretend to 
possess, the power of diyination. His loose 
and roying life made him the hero of much 
yulgar and indecent romance. There is little 
doubt that he was more or less insane. A 
portrait by Romney is in the possession of 
the Earl of Whamcliffe ; another by Peters 
was engrayed by J. R. Smith in 1776. 

Montagu’s narrative of the affair with the 
Jew at Paris appeared in French as * M6moire 

S our Edouard Wortley Montagu, Membre 
u Parlement d’Angleterre, contre Abraham 
Payba, se disant Jacques Roberts,’ Paris, 
1762, 4to. An English translation appeared 
the same year, with the title * Memorial of 
Edward Wortley Montagu, Es(|. Written 
by himself in French, and published lately 
at Paris against Abraham Fayba, a Jew by 
birth, who assumed the name of James 
Roberts,’ London, 8yo. In connection with 
this affair there also appeared ' The Sentence of 
the Lieutenant Oriminal at Paris in the Ex- 
traordinary Cause between Abraham Payba, 
alias James Roberts, Plaintiff, and Edward 
Wortley Montagu and Theobald Taaffe, 
Esqrs., Members of the Hon. House of Com- 
mons, Defendants,’ Loudon, 1762, 8yo ; and 
* A Memorial or Humble Petition presented 
to the Judges in the High Court of the Tour- 
nelle in Paris by the Honourable Edward 
Wortley Ment^, Esq., Member of Parlia- 
ment for the County of Huntingdon, and 
Theobald Taaffe, Esq., Member of Parliament 
for Arundel, against Abraham Payba, alias 
James Roborts, and Louis Pierre, Jeweller, 
appealing from the Sentence given in favour 
ox the said Roberts and Pierre the 14th June, 
1762.’ Translated from the original^iinted 
at Paris, London (no date), 8yo. ^me of 
Montagu’s letters are printed in Seward’s 
^Anecdotes,’ 1804, ii. 404-18, in Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes,’ iv. 64 et sm., and ix. 
792 et s€^., and Winckelmann’s 'Briefe,’ ed. 
Forster, iii. 122 ; others are preserved in Add. 
MSS. 82708 t 488, 82718 £ 8, 82805 f. 28, 
82881 ff. 121, 128, 82882 £ 215, 82688 
£ 168. (See also Add. MS. 21416, ff. 62, 60, 
and 1^. MS. 2002, ff. 184, 136, 146-66, 191.) 
During a tour in Epirus and Thesscdy he 
* took exact plans of Actium and Phanolio,’ 
now lost. While at Rosetta he translated 
Yeneroni’s ^Dialogues’ into Ambie. He is 
said to have written on * Explication of the 
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Causes of Earthquakes/ which, if it eyer 
existed, has disappeared. His manuscripts 
were sold in 1787. 


[Letters and Works of Lad^ Mary Wortley 
Montagu (Bohn’s Standard Library), sd. Moy 
Thomas, 1887 ; Nichols’s lit. Anecd. i. 619 n., 
n. *248-^ n., iii. 628, iv. 64 et viii. 247. 
iz. 792 et seq. ; Seward’s Aneod. ii. 404 et seq. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1748 p. 888, 1777 p. 876, 1778 p. 221 ; 
List of Fellows of the Royal Soo.(ofELcial), 1762; 
Europ. Mag. 1798, pp. 1-^, 129-81, 164-6, 250- 
264 ; Collins’s Peerage (Brydges), ii, 677. iii. 461- 
462; Horace Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunning- 
ham, ii. 99, 241,273, iii. 876; Notesand Queries, 
2nd ser. z. 607^ 8rd ser. z. 290, zi. 878, 4th 
ser. y. 245, 601, zi. 7 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. App. pt. ii. p. 402, 10th Rep. App. p. 383 ; 
Letters of Mrs. Montagu, 1813, iii. 174 ; Life 
and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, 2nd ser. 
ii. 198, 220 ; Sharpe’s Letters from luJy, 1766, 
p. 9 ; Moore’s Soc. and Manners in Italy, i. 31 ; 
Doran’s Mann and Manners at the Court of 
Florence, ii. 97, and Lady of the Last Century 
(Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu), illustrated in her 
Unpublished Letters (1873), p. 130;^ Carsten 
Nierahr’s Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien, 1837. 


iii. 30 et seq.; Peacock’s Indez to English-speak- 
ing Students at Leyden, p. 106 ; Winckelmann’s 
Briefs, ed. FOrster.ii. 126, 128, 322, 405, iii. 11. 
16,28,122 ; Lemberg’s Memorial d’un Moodain, 
1774, p. 10 ; Rede’s Anecd. p. 298 ; Temple Bar, 
zzzTii. 500 et seq. ; Mrs. Piozzi’s Obserrations 
and Reflections made in the course of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and Germany, 1789, i. 161 ; 
Hayley’s Life of Romney, p. 59 ; Rey. John 
Romney’s Life of Ronmey, 1880, p. 123 ; Ann. 
Reg. 1776, Characters, p. 34; Lord Teignmouth’s 
Life of Sir William Jones, p. 125 ; Memoirs of 

the late Edw. W ly M ^tague, Esq., with 

Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the 
Oriental World, 1779, are inauthentic, as also art 
Coates’s The British Don Juan, bein^ a Narra- 
tive of the singular Amours, entertaining Ad- 
ventures, remarkable Travels, &e., of the Hon. 
Edward W. Montagu, 1823, and Edward Wort- 
ley Montagu, an Autobiography, 1869, a three- 
volume novel by ‘ Y.,* i.e. E. V. H. 

MONTAGU, Mbs. ELIZABETH (1720- 
18(XD, authoress and leader of society, bom 
at i^rk 2 Oct. 1720, was elder dau^ter 
of Matthew Robinson (1694-1778) of West 
Layton, Yorkshire, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Babest Drake, recorder of Cambridge. 
Both the fiather and mother were rich and 
well connected. In 1777 Richard Robinson, 
hflv father's cousin (of an elder branch of the 
family), was created Baron Rokeby of Aj> 
mitth in the Irish peerage, with remainder 
to Eer&ther and hb brothers, ^r eldest 
brother, Matthew (1718-1800), accordmgly 
succeeded to the title in 179A Meanwhifo 
her mother had inherited^ on the death of 


her only brother, Morris Drake Morris [q. y.l 
the larm prqptf^ of her maternal grana- 
father, ^omas Morris of Mount Morris in 
the parish of Horton, near Hythe, Kent. 
Elizabeth's only sister, Sarah (d. 1796), was 
wife of George Lewis Scott [q. ▼/]» and 
Zachary Gr^ [q. y.] claimed relationship 
with her. 

Elizabeth’s earliest youth was spent with 
her family at Ooyeney, Cambridgediiie, an 
estate belonging to her mother. She was a 
frequent visitor in Cambridge at the house of 
Dr. Conyers Middleton [q. y.J,who was second 
husband of her grandmother (Mrs. Drake). 
Under Dr. Middleton’s influence, she deve- 
loped a precocious interest in literature, and 
before she was eight had copied out the 
whole of Addison’s ' Spectator.’ From her 
twelfth year she conesTOuded with a girl 
five years her senior, Lad / Margaret Caven- 
dish Harley, daughter of the last Earl of Ox- 
ford-Prior’s ’ lovely little Peg^ ’ — ^who mar- 
ried in 1784 William Bentinck, second duke 
of Portland. The correspondence continued 
for nearly half a century — till the duchess’s 
death in 1785. High-spirited, restless, and 
fond of dancing, Elizabeth acquired in youth 
the sobriquet of * Fidget,’ but was always ' a 
‘most entertaining creature,’ * handsome fat, 
and merry’ (Dbiaitt, Autob* ii. 96, 184). 
When in London in 1788 she delighted in 
visits to Marylebone Gardens or Vauxhall, 
and George, tot lord Lyttelton [q. v.], whom 
she met at court, then showed her atten- 
tions, which led to a Ion friendship. On 
5 Aug. 1742 she married Edward Montagu, 
second son by a second wife of Charles Mont- 
agu, fifth son of the first Earl of Bandwibh. 
IDs wife’s senior by many years, MontSjgu 
I was a serious-mindjM man of wealth, with 
coal mines at Denton, Northumberland, and 
estates in Yorkshire and Berkshire. He inte- 
rested himself in agriculture and mathe- 
matics, and from 1784 till his retirement in 
1768 sat in parliament as member for Hun- 
I tingdon in the whig interest. In 1748 he 
I acqiured new wealth on succeeding to the 
proper^ of his elder brother James at N^ew- 
bold Verdon, Leicestershire (Niokois, Zdt. 
Anecdotes, iv. 646 sq. ix. 698-4). 

The early months of their married life 
were spent at Montaj^’s country houses at 
AUertnorpe, Yorkshire, or at Sandlefard. 
Berkshire. Mrs. Mental’s vivacity charmed 
her husband’s relatives, and his cousin, Ed- 
ward Wortley Montagu Jq. v.], dedared al^ 
was Hhe most aocomplisned lady he ever ^ 
saw’ and an ^honour to her sex, coontary, 
and fkmily.' Early in 1744 ahe fave birtk 
to a ami, her only ehil^ who died in 8^ 
tember following. This bereavenent was 
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followed by thedeetb of her mother in 1746 
and of her aeooad brother, Thomas, barrieter- 
at-lsw, in 1747. In search of distraction, 
she paid long visits to Bath (always a favomite 
veaort of hers) and to Tunbridge Wells. She 
drank the waters assiduously, made the ac- 
quaintance of the poet Young at Bath^ dis- 
cussed religion with Gilbert West [q. v.J, and 
humorously described in a voluminous corre- 
spondence the many books she read, and the 
valetudinarian eccentricities of her neigh- 
bours. 

Conscious of great social gifts, she soon 
found that permanent residence in London 
could alone supply adequate scope for their 
development. 1mm 17M onward she sought 
to m^e her husband’s house in Hill Street, 
Mayfair, * the central point of union ’ for all 
the intellect and fashion of the metropolis, 
but she invariably gave intellect the pre- 
cedence of rank. never invite idiots to 
my house,’ she wrote to Garrick in 1770 

2 Lr. Alfr^ Morrison’s manuscripts, Sut 
8S, Comm, 9th Bep. pt. ii. p. 480 a). In 
the early days of her London career she 
mainly confined her efforts as a hostess to 
literary breakfast parties, of which Madame 
Bocage, a French visitor to London in 1760, 
gave a very fiattering description (Letters, 
1770, i. 7). But Mrs. Montagu soon added 
to this modest form of hospitality more elabo- 
rate evening assemblies, which were known 
as * conversation parties ; ’ and their resem- 
blance to similar meetings in the Rue St. 
Honord in Paris g^e her a right to the 
titl^ according to Wraxall, of ’ the Madame 
du l^ffand of the English capitaL’ Oard- 
playing was not permitted, wd the guests 
were only encouraged to discuss literary 
topics. But occasionally Garrick or a 
distinguished IVench actor was invited to 
recite. 

Other ladies — Mrs. Montagu’s friend the 
Duchess of Portland, Mrs. Ord, Mrs. Vesey, 
wife of Aj^ondesham Vesey, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, wife of the admiral, and Mrs. Gre- 
ville, wife of Fulke Gteville^«ndeavoured 
to rival Mrs. Montagu’s entertainments; but 
for nearly fifty years she maintained a prac- 
tically undisputed suprema^ as hostess in 
the intelleotual society of London, and to 
her assemblies was, apparently for the first 
time, ap[died the now aeoepM epithet of 
< blue-stooking.’ Two ezpumations of the 
term have been sugrated. Aooordiimtothe 
ordinary aooounL which was sdop^by Sir 
William Forbes m his * Life of Beatties’ in 
1806 (i. 210), foil drsM was not insisted on 
at Mrs. Montagu’s assemblies, and Benjamin 
StiUingfleet [q. v.], who regularly attended 
them, as well as the rival assemblies pre- 


sided over by Mrs. Vesey or Mrs. Boscawen, 
habitually infringed social conventions by 
appearing in blue worsted instead of black 
suk stockings ; con^uently, Admiral Bos- 
cawen, a scoffer at his wife’s social ambitions, 
is stated to have applied the epithet < blue- 
stocking’ to all ladies’ conversaziones. On 
the other hand. Lady Orewe, daughter of 
Mrs. Greville, who was one of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s rival hostesses, stated that the ladies 
themselves at Mrs. Montagu’s parties wore 
^blue stockings as a distinction,’ in imita- 
tion of a fashionable French visitor, Madame 
de Polignac (Hatwaud, Life of Mrs, Piozzt, 
1861). 

Despite ridicule, Mrs. Montagu helped to 
refine contemporary London society. Hannah 
More, in her poem ‘ Bas Bleu,’ written iq 
1781, divides among Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Vesey, and Mrs. Boscawen the credit of 
having, by the invention of ^ blue-stocking ’ 
assemblies, rescued fashionable life from the 
tyraniw of whist and quadrille. Among 
Ito. Montagu’s regular visitors between 1750 
and 1780 were Lord Lyttelton, Horace Wal- 

J ole, Dr. Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and Sir 
oshua Reynolds. She undoubtedly had a 
rare faculty of exciting enthusiasm among 
her distinguished friends. William Pulte- 
ney, earl of Bath, who, like another frequent 
guest, Dr. Messenger Monsey [q. v.], was 
currently reported to have fallen madly in 
love with her, declared that he did not be- 
lieve a more perfect human being was ever 
created ; and when Reynolds repeated the re- 
mark to Burke, the latter, who often invited 
her to Beaconsfield, replied, * And I do not 
think that he said a word too much.’ Dr. 
Jolmson thorougl^ enjoyed a conversation 
with her. * She dimises more knowledge,’ he 
told Mrs. Thrale, * than any woman I know, 
or, indeed, almost any man.’ 'Conversing 
with her,’ he said on another occasion, ' you 
m^ find variety in one ’ (cf. Boswell, iv. 
27^. She patronised Beattie when he came 
to London in 1771, and sent a copy of his 
'Minstrel’ to Lord Chatham as soon as it 
was issued. Beattie dedicated to her the first 
collected edition of his poems (cf. Dblakt, 
Autob. V. 166), named a son Montagu after 
her (FbBBBB, Beattie, Hi. 163), and was for 
twenty years a ' very punctual corremndent.’ 
Another of her prot^te, Richard race, the 
philosopher, she intrMuoed to Lord 
bume. She delighted in the socielj of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Carter [q. v.1, whose acquaintance 
she made in 1758, and of Mis. Hester Chapone 
[q. V.], and she came to know Mn. Ihrale, 
wno openly endeavonied to outshine her in 
conversation whenever they chanced to meet 
(IXAxblat; Hatwabd, Mn, Fkan, L 22). 
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In Inter life the two ladies qnuielled, but 
Mrs. Fioszi (as Mrs. Thiale became in 1782) 
admitted after Mrs. Montam’s death that 

* she had a great deal of ready wit’ (manu* 
aeript note in her copy of Fobbes’s IM nf 
.Beattie^ iii. 163, in Bnt. Mus.) Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s youxwer associates included Hannah 
More and Fanny Bum^. Miss Burney, 
whom she first met at Mm. Thrale’a found 
her ' brilliant in diamonds, solid in judgment, 
and critical in talk ’ (D’AsBLaT, Memoirt^ 
ii. 8), but deemed her a person * to remct 
rather than to loye’ (t6. p. Mias More, 
who first dined with her in HiU Street early 
in 1775 (along with Mrs. Garter, Dr. John- 
son, Solander, Paul Henry Maty, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, Sir Joshua and Miss Reynolds), was 
dazzled by the magnificence of the entertain- 
ment and the youthful sightliness of the 
hostess (cf. Lesiie and Tatlob, Beynoldi^ 
ii. 108-9). 

In 1760 Mrs. MontSjgu gave practical 
proof of her literary capacity by anonymously 
contributing three dialogues (Nos. xzvi. 
zzvii. and xxviii.) to her friend Lyttelton’s 

* Dialo^es of the Dead.’ In No. xxviii., in 
which Plutarch, Oharon, and a modem book- 
seller were the speakers, she complimented 
Richardson on his ^ Clarissa ’ (j, 818). She 
visited Paris after the peace of 1763, ’ when 
she displayed to the astonished literati of 
that metropolis the extent of her pecu- 
niary as well as of her mental resources’ 
(WBaxALL), and with her husband in the 
same year accompanied the Earl and Oountess 
of Bath and Mrs. Garter on a tour through 
Germany and Holland (cf. European Magor 
sm, 1800, pt. ii. p. 244). In 1766 she visited 
Scotland, staying some weeks at Blair Drum- 
mond, the seat of Henry Home, lord Karnes 

V.], and meeting Dr. John Gregory (1724- 

73) [q. V.] and other celebrities at Edin- 
burgh (Homb, dfemows, iL 44, iiL 279). Of- 
fended by Voltaire’s contemptuous references 
to Shakespeare, she undertook on her return 
to London to refute him, and in 1769 pub- 
lished anonymously * An Essay on the Writ- 
ings and Genius of Shakespear compared with 
the Greek and French Dramatic Poets, with 
some Remarks upon the Misrroresentations 
of Mona, de Voltaire,’ London, 1769, 8vo. A 
second edition appeii^ in 1770, and a third 
edition in 1772, while it was translated into 
both French HParis, 1777) and Italian (FLo- 
renoe,1828). Tim copters deal with ’Drama- 
tic PoetiT,’’ Historical Drama,” Henry IV, 
pts. I and 2,’ ’Prstematnnl Beings,’ ’ Mae- 
M^’Comsille’s ’Ginna,’ and the ’Death of 
Julm Oaser.’ Senrible and sympatlietie, 
the book fulfilled its pmposa. Unis Johnson 
admitted aoeording to Seward, but BoeweU 


credits the doctor with the assertion that 
there was not one sentence of true critioism 
in the ssbq, an opinion echoed by Boswell 
and Mrs. l&ale (o£ Bobwbcl, iL 88^ iv, 16, 
V. 245). It had unequivocal admirers in 
Reynolds, Lyttelton, and Lord Grenville, 
whose praises made tJie authoress ’veiy 
hap^’ (vrenetV/^ Oorreepondenee^iy. 426). 
On 27 May 1788 Gowper, a later acquaint- 
ance, wrote of the work to Lady Hweth: 
’1 no longer wonder that Mrs. Montagu 
stands at the head of all that is called 


learned, and that every critic veils his bonnet 
to her superior judgment. . . . The learning, 
the good sense, the sound judgment, and the 
wit displayed in it [tA the ^ Essay H fidly 
justify not only my comffiment, but aU com- 
pliments that either have been already paid 
to her talent or shaft be paid hereafter’ 
(Hatlbt, Life of Cmper^ 1824| ii. 340). 

On 12 May 1775 Mrs. Montara’s husband 
died after a tedious illness. He left her 


7,000/. a year, all his fortune exc^ 3,000/. 
(DBLiinr, V. 126 ; Walpolb^ vi. 217). She 
was fully equal to her inmeased responsi- 
bilities. The largra estates, with the collieries 
at Denton, whi^ were now her pn^erty, 
die frequently visited, and generously ente^ 
tained her tenants and colliers. According 
to Boswell and Jenyns, she was generous 
’from vanity,’ but Johnson argued that, 
whatever her motive, no one did so much 
good from benevolence as sh^ even if her 
methods were in a few cases mistaken (Hat- 
WABD, L 164). At the same time her in- 
creasing years did not diminish her love of 
pleasure. In the autumn of 1776 she hired 
a house for a few months at Montauban 
(Fobbbs, Beattie, i. 114). In the summer of 
1776 she went to Paris and heard ’ an invec- 
tive against Shakespeare ’ by Voltaire read at 
the Fronch Academy. On settling again in 
England, she devoted herself to house-build- 
ing. At Sandleford she erected in 1781 a 
noble mansion after plans by Wyatt. In the 
same year she began to build Montagu House, 
at the north-west comer of Portman Sq^re, 
by Upper Berkeley Street, now No. 22 Port- 
man %uare. Dmigned James (’Athe- 
nian *) Stuart, it was sumptuouriy decorated, 
and, althongb ’ ’ tawdry ’ 

(Wabpou, viil uSG). llie walls of one room 
— ^ the room of cupidons’— were painted with 
mm and jessamine intertwined with ’ little 


I jessamin 

oiratds’ (Dblabt, iv. 606). Another rom, 
’ the fisalW room,’ was ornamented haqg- 

ings made 1w herself from the plumage of 
almost every land of bird; of this fiwtnre cl 
the building the poet Gowper wrote In en* 
Smnepaintmgs by Angelica 
still zsmam on the walls. On 
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Easter day 1782, irben the * palace \ was 
completed, Mrs. Montagu iuTited her Mends 
to a^ouse-warming, and for more than ten 
years, with eren greater zeal than of old, 
die organised breurfast and dinner parties 
and erening receptions — all inoonyeniently 
crowded. She still adhered to some of 
her ' blue-stocking’ prodivities, but in 1781 
a depreciatory remark on the * Dialogues of 
the ^ad ’ in Johnson’s * Life of Lyttelton ’ 
caused a breach between Mrs. Montagu and 
the doctor (Boswell, iy. 64). < Mrs. Montagu 
and her Meenades intend,’ wrote W alpole, ‘ to 
tear him limb firom limb.’ But Mrs. Montagfu 
still asked kim to dinner, although she took 
little notice of him, and he regratfuUy con- 
fessed that she had dropped hJmoL. Among 
her Mends of a newer generation, Willi^ 
Wilberforce [q. v.] spent a whole day with 
her in 1789, and admired ^her many and 
great amiable qualities ’ (Wilbebfoboe, Life 
of Wilbetforce, 1839, i. 236). Early in June 
1791 she entertained the king and queen 
(Walpole, iz. 326), and on 13 June she 
accommodated as many as seyen hundred 
guests at breakfast in * the feather room ’ (cf. 
D'Abblat, Afemotrs, y. 302). But mindful 
of her poorer neighbours, she inyited the 
youthful chimney-sweepers of London to eat 
roast beef and plum pudding on the lawn 
before her house eyeiy May-day morning. 
She is *the kind-hearted lady’ commemo- 
rated in William Lisle Bowles’s poem on 
the * Little Sweep ’ (of. Jakes Moetqokebt, 
Chimney Sweep Ajbum ; Bowles, PoemSf ed. 
Gilfillan, u. 263). 

To the world at large Mrs. Montagu’s de- 
yotion to society in extreme old age ezci^ 
much sarcasm. Her loye of finery, which 
Johnson had excused as a pardonable foible, 
did not diminish. Samuel Rogers, who came 
to know her in her latest years, regarded her 
as 'a composition of art,’ and as *loim at- 
tached to the trick and show of life ’ (Olat- 
nm. Early Life of BogerSf’yA7S), Oumber- 
land, in a paper called * The r east of Reason,’ 
in his periomcal ‘The Observer,’ No. 26, 
ridieulea her under the name of Vanessa 
(D’Abblat, ii. 208), and in Febm^ 1785, 
when she f(^ downstairs at a drawing-room, 
Jemingham penned someamusingyerses (De- 
LAKT,^26i). Her Mend Hannah More, on 
the other hand, described her in her last days 
asan affimtionate, aealous,andooiistantMend, 
and an instruetive and pleasant companion. 
Beattie wrote of her on xeoeiying a fidse report 
of her death in March 1799 as ‘ a&ithftil and 
affectionate Meiid,emcially in seasonsof die- 
tress and difficulty ’(FoBBBs,iu. 168). With 
members of her own family she was always 
on affectionate terms. Ane^w, Matthew— 


son of her brother, Morris Robinson, of the six 
clerks’ office, who died in 1777 — she bought 
up and amply provided for. He was her con- 
stant companion after her husband’s death, 
taking her own surname of Montagu 3 June 
1776 (cf. WiLBBBFOBOB, L(fe qf Wi^etforee, 
L 236). In 1798, though she still entertained 
a few ^blne-stocidngs/ she was almost blind 
andyeiyfeebleQ)’ABBLAT,yi.211). Shedied 
at Montagu House on 26 Aug, 1^, within 
six weeks of her eightieth birthday. Her 
epitaph (she suggested) should record that she 
had done neither harm nor good, and only 
asked oblivion. 

All her property, which was said to amount 
to 10,000/. a year, went to her nephew, 
Matthew Montaj^. Bom on 23 Nov. 1762, 
he entered parbament as M.P. for Bossiney 
in 1786, seconded the address in 1787, was 
elected for Tregony in 1790, and for St. 
Germains in 1806 and 1807 (cf. Wbazall, 
iv. 377 sq.) He succeeded his brother, 
Morris Robinson, as fourth Lord Rokeby in 
1829, and died 1 Sept. 1831. By his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Charlton (d. 
1817), he was father of Edward Montagu, 
fifth lord Rokeby (1787-1847), and of Henry 
Robinson Montagu, K.O.B. (1798-1883), a 
general in the army, who was the sixth and 
mst lord Rokeby. 

A miniature portrait of Mrs. Montagu, 
then Miss Robinson, in the character of 
Anne Boleyn, was painted by Zinke, and was 
engraved by R. Cooper. Tfie engraving ap- 
pears in Wraxall’s ‘Memoirs,’ vol. i. A 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds belonged 
to the last lord Rokeby; an e^aving by 
Bartolozzi and a meuotint by L R. Smith 
are both valuable. A medallion portrait 
was engraved by Thomas Holloway for the 
< European Magazine’ (1800, pt. ii. p. 243). 

Mrs. Mont^ was a voluminous corre- 
^Kindent, writing with vivacity, but with 
too much prolixity to be altogether read- 
able. WiUiam Windham, the statesman, com- 
mended the easy and natural yet sparkling 
B^leof her letters {Diary, 1866, p. 498). In 
lm)9 Matthew Montagu, her nephew and 
executor, published two volumes of them. 
Two more volumes followed in 1813. The 
latest letter in this collection is one addressed 
tol^ Garter in September 1761. Her cor- 
respondence in later years, chiefiy witii her 
sister-in-law, Mary, wife of William Robin- 
son, rector of Bux^ifield, Berkshire, and of 
l^ton, Kent, was published in 1873 by 
Dr. Doran from the originals in the possesskm 

Richard Bentl^, the publitiier. Of other 
extant letters by her, two to Lord Lyttel- 
ton, dated 1769, impear in the ^Grenville 
Oonespcmdenoe* (it. 425, 496) ; one to Mrs. 
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M. Hartley on Euripides, dated 28 Feb. 1787, 
in B. Warner's * Original Letters,’ 1817, p. 
282 ; eleyen, dated Mtween 1771 and 1779. 
to Beattie, in Forbes’s ‘Life of Beattie’ 
Q806); and several in the ‘Memoirs of 
'Henry Home of Karnes’ (1814), iii. 279 sq. 

•Another contemporary Mrs. Montagu ‘of 
Hanover Square,’ also known in society, was 
mother of f^ederick Montagu [q. v.] 

[A Lady of the Last Century (Mrs. Elisabeth 
Montagu), illustrated by her unpublished letters, 
by Dr. Doran, 1673 ; Elisabeth Montagu, the 
queen of the blue-stockings : her correspondence 
1720-61, by E. J. Climenson, 1906, 2 vols. ; B. 
Huchon’s Mtb. Montagu and her friends, Lon- 
don, 1907; Mrs. Montagu’s Correspondence; 
Gent Mag. 1800, pt. ii. p. 904 ; European Mag. 
1800, pt ii. p. 243; Nichols’s Lit. lllnstr. ir. 
244 ; Dosweirs Life of Johnson, ed. Hill ; John- 
son’s Letters, ed. Hill ; Ha^wa^'s Life of Mrs. 
Piozzi; Mrs. Delany's Autobiography; Wrazall's 
Memoirs ; Memoirs of Madame d'Arblay ; W. 
Roberts’s Life of Hannah More, 1834 ; Forbes’s 
Life of Beattie, 1806 ; Pennington’s Mrs. Carter, 
1808 ; Walpole’s Letters ; Foster’s and Burke’s 
Peerages, 8.v. * Rokeby.’] 8. L. 

MONTAGU, FREDERICK (1733-1800), 
politician, bom in July 1733, was son of 
Charles Mont^ (d, 1760) of Papplewick, 
Nottinghamshim, a nephew of George Mont- 
agu, earl of Halifax (of the second creation) 
^f. ITist CAron. Diary, 1730, p. 64). 
^e father was auditor-general of the duchy 
of Cornwall while Frederick was Prince of 
Wales ; was M.P. for Westminster in 1722, 
for St. Germans in 1734, for Camelford in 
1741, and for Northa^ton in 1754, and died 
on 29 May 1769 (ct W. P. Coubtnbt, Par- 
liamentary Bwretmtatwn qf Cornwall, 1889, 
pp. 290, 349). Frederick’s mother, well known 
m society after her husband’s death, was an 
intimate friend of Mary, dowager-countess of 
Gower (the widow of John Leveson-Gower, 
first earl Gower), and of Mrs. Delany, in 
whose published ‘ 0>rresTKnidence ’ she fre- 
quently figures as * my Mrs. Montague ’ (cf. 
T. 476, 602, 605), in order to distinguish her 
firt>m tlie better known Mrs. Elizabeth Mont- 
agu [q- V.] Her London residence was in 
Hanover ^uare. She died 81 May 1780 
(GanA May. 1780^. 299). Frederidr, alter 
being educated at Eton, bmme a fellow-com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 8 Feb. 
1750. He seems to have won Dr. Paris’s ool- 
1^ declamation prise, and his oration was 
published at the request ofthe master and frl- 
mws as ‘ Oratio in landes Baooni,’ (Cambridge, 
1756, 4to. Hen^uatadlLA^ ^.rvp.ia 
1757. AtGambridgeMontsgnniadetliese- 
quaintanoecftbepoetsOrayimd Mason, whkfr 
heseduloufycnltivated afterwaids(dl Gbat, 


Worki, ed. GoBse,iL 284, 667). To his influ- 
ence Mason owed his appointment to acanonzy 
at York in 1762 (A. p. 82). Admitted a bar- 
rister of Lincoln’s Im in 1767, Monta^ be- 
came a bencher in 1782 (Fobxbb, Altmni 
Oxon.) He was M.P. for Northampton from 
1769 to 1767, in succession to his father, 
and for Higham Feners from 1788 to 1790. 
In 1768 his cousin, Geoim Montagu Dunk, 
second earl of Halifax ^f Uie second creation) 
[q. v.l, pressed Lord Grenville to obtain a 
post for him in the board of trade (GrsniattSs 
Correspondence, ii. 221), and he was subse- 
ouently ‘ a devoted adherent to the Oaven- 
aish and Rockingham interest’ (W bazall, 
Memoirs, ii. 348). In 1772 he moved in vain 
to abolish the fast of 80 Jan., the date of 
Charles I’s execution ; th*) fi^ was not 
abolished till 1869 (Bcbwbli^ Johnson, ed. 
Hill, ii. 162). In 1780 he was generally 
expected to succeed Sir Fletcher Norton^ v.\ 
as speaker of the House of Commons (Wal- 
FOLB, Letters, ix. 864 ; SUt. M88. Comm. 
10th Rep. vi. 38, of. 29). He became a 
lord of the treasury in 1782 under the Ma^ 
q^ of Rockingham, and again in 1783 in 
Uie Duke of Portland’s comition ministry. 
In 1787 he was a member of the committee 
that prepared the articles of Warren Hast- 
ings’s impeachment ^Wbazalz., iv. 446). 
He was in society, and had literary 

tastM. Wraxall describe him as ‘ a man 

tiring ^^the ^use of (£mmou in 1700, 
he was made a privy councillor, and lived 
mainly at his house at Papplewick, which 
he had rebuilt in 1787 (cf. Thobotob, jVbf- 
Unghamshire, ed. Throsby, ii. 288V He waa 
created D.O.L. at Oxford on 8 July 1708. 
He died at Parolewick on 80 Ji^ 1800 
{Oent. Mag. 1809, pt. ii. p. 801). liiirteeB 
of his letters to Mrs. Delany are printed in 
that lady’s ‘ Correspondence,'^ vols. v. and vi| 
and two are among the Duke of Mancbaa- 
ter’s manuscripts \H%sit. Comm. 8tli 

Rep. ii. 128, 186). A sister Ann, who died 
on 10 Sept. 1786, was wife of John Foun- 
tayne [q. v.l dean of York, to whose grand- 
son, Ricnard Fountayne Wilson^ the estate of 
Papplewick passed, tcigether with the name 
of Montagu. 

[Infomiation kindly supplied by Dr. W. Aldis 
Wright of Trinity OollMe, Osmbndge ; Barkers 
Lanoed Gentry, s.v. * Imtagn of Papplewick;* 
authorities eit^] 8. L. 

MOITEAQU, GEORGE, second Ean 
Haxjyaz (1716-1771). [BeeDnrx.] 

MONTAGU, GEORGE^ fomih Dm or 
HavouBam (1787-1788), aen of Bobast, 
IhM dnke^ neo’ChamberlautoQneenOcs^’ 
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line and Queen GSiailotte, by Harriet, daugh- 
ter and ooheireas of Edmund Dun^, esq., 
of Little Wittenham, Berkshire, was bom on 
6 April 17^. As Viscount Mandeyille he was 
granted an ensim’s commission^ 18 July 1767 1 
and supported George Ill’s tram at his coro- 
nation. On 28 March 1761 he was elected 
M.P. for Huntingdonshire in the whig inte- 
rest. Soon after succeeding to the dukedom, 
10 May 1762, he was appomted lord-lieute- 
nant of the county and mgh steward of God- 
manchester, as well as cdlector of the su^ 
sidies of tonnage and poundage outwards in 
the port of London. He was colonel of the 
Huntingdonshire regiment of militia from 
1758 (c£ Seme Office Papera, 1760-6, p. 22). 
In 17te he succeeded Rockingham as a lord 
of the bedchamber, and held the appoint- 
ment till 17 Jan. 1770. After the mil of 
the Grafton ministry he went into opposition, 
acting usually with the whigs of the Rock- 
ingham section. He signed their protests, 
and took a prominent part in the debates 
of the House of Lords. On 10 Dec. 1770 he 
moTed an address to the crown, praying for 
the immediate despatch of forces to protect 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and Jamaica, and is said 
to have spoken * with an uncommon degree 
of eloouence,’ although his speech was inter- 
ruptea by a motion to * clear the house,’ and 
a scene of great confusion followed (Pari, 
Siat. XTi. 1317). The motion was rejected on 
the following day by 40 to 14 (tb. pp. 1819- 
1820). He subsequently made vam efforts 
to improTe the arrangements for the admis- 
sion ox members of the lower house and other 
strangers to the lords’ debates. On 80 March 
1771 he went with Rockingham, Portland, 
Burke, and other members of the opposition 
tp the Tower to see Orosby, the lord mayor, 
and Alderman Oliyer, who were confined 
there. 

Throughout the struggle with America 
he sided with the colonies. On 20 April 
1774 he wrote to Rockingham that he was 
< convinced that the northern governments 
of America do caU loudly for refimnation.’ 
On 1 Feb. 1776 he spoke in favour of Chat- 
ham’s bill for a provisional settlement with 
America, and * dhew the attention of every 
side of the House ’ (tb, xviiL 216). In the 
same eession,on 16 March, ha vehemently 
condemned the bill restraining the trade <h 
t^ New England colonies (ib, p. 488) ; and 
on 21 Marw spoke agaii^ treating the 
southern oolonies with greater favour than 
the northem (if. pp. 465^). On 18 Maybe 
presented a memorial iriun the New York 
•asemblyipirt of whidit he read (ib, pp.666, 
684). (mlNoT.hemoved^thatUiebnngii^^ 
into anv part of tiie dominiona of the crown 


of Great Britain the electoral troops of his 
majesty or any other foreign power is dan- 
gerous and unconstitutionaL^ The motion 
was lost by 76 to 82 (ib, pp. 798 et seq.) 

Durix^ 1776 he was equally active. In 
supporting a motion by the Duke of Rich- 
mond on 6 March to suspend hostilities with 
the colonists, he declared that it was too 
late to treat them as rebels — ^they were * a 
powerful nation, a formidable enemy.’ The 
Americans, he believed, dreaded to be forced 
into inde^ndency (tb, pp. 1202-6). At 
the opening of the next session (October) 
Manchester, in supporting Rockingham’s 
amendment to the address, gave particulars 
of the preparations that France was making 
to help America (tb, pp. 1370-2). Despite 
his connection with the Rockingham whigj, 
Manchester admired Chatham, and supported 
him on the last two great occasions on which 
he spoke, viz. 80 May and 6 Dec. 1777 (ib, xix. 
603). On 1 7 March, when moving an amend- 
ment to the address, he declared that the in- 
capacity of ministers had brought us * to the 
melancholy dilemma of not being in a state 
to make peace or to prosecute war ’ (tf . pp. 
916 et seq.) On 23 March he supported the 
Duke of Richmond’s motion for an address 
to the crown requesting the withdrawal of 
troops from America. In 1779 he foretold 
that Ireland was likely to assume the same 
attitude as America, and that the claims to 
independence of parliament put forward on 
beh^ of the king might end in a civil war in 
England. 

Manchester differed with most of his poli- 
tical Mends in deprecating the relief of the 
Roman catholics. He was one of a minority 
of three who voted against a bill prohibiting 
the holding of debates and selling of provi- 
sions on Sunday (i^. xxiii. 284). In January 
1781 he wrote to Rockingham that it was 
hopeless for the opposition to make any fur- 
ther attacks upon ministers until his party 
could show * at least a little unanimity.’ 

When in April 1782 Rockingham became 
once morepremier, Manchester was appointed 
lord ohamWlain, and also became a privy 
councillor (t6. n. 66). On 9 April 17b8 he 
mm named ambassador to France, to treat 
for peace, and his action was generally ap- 
proved; but he resisted Pitt’s commercial 
treaty of 1786. 

fie caught a chill after attendingthe trial 
of Warren Hastings, and aome £ky8 later 
took cold at a ariaket match. JSe died at 
Brighton on 2 Sent 1788, and was buried at 
Kimbolton,HuntuigdoBrirife,onl48ept. A 
portmit by Peter% engraved by Laney, r^ 
p r o s en ta him in Ms roiM as grud master at 
maoonSt ^ compam. Ano thar pt?v~ 
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trait, depictiDg him as lord diamberl^, with 
his wand of office, was painted 0. G. 
Stuart and eognved by John Jones. Wrazall 
thus characterises him: ^His figure, which 
was noble, his manners affable and corre- 
sponding with his high rank, prepossessed in 
hisfayour, but his fortune bore no jproportion 
to his dignity. Though a man of yeiy dis- 
sipated habits, and unaccustomed to diplo- 
matic business, he did not want talents.^ 

Manchester married, on 22 Oct. 1762, Elisa^ 
beth, eldest daughter of Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, bart. She died on 26 June 1862, 
having had four sons and two daughters. 
The second son, William, fifth duke of Man- 
chester, is separately noticed. 

[Burke’s Peerage; Lodge’s Genealo^ of the 
k Peerage; Doyle’s Baronage; Playfairs British 
Families of Antiquity; Brayley’s Beauties of 
England, TH. 563; Gent. Maff. 1788,p. 889; Euro- 
pean Mag. p. 231 ; Walpolas Mem. George 111 
(Le Merchant), i. 206, iv. 216-10, 226, and Last 
Journals (Doran), ii. 237. 617, ii. 604, 616; Boek- 
ingham Memoirs, i. passim ; Thackeray’s Chat- 
ham, ii. 285, 31L 351, 388; Trevelyan’s Early 
Hist, of Charles J. Fox, p. 822; Wraxall’s Hist. 
Memoirs, iii. 388 ; Hays’s Book of Dignities; 
Evans's and Bromley's Cat. of EngravA Por- 
traits; Bogers’s Protests of the Lords, vol. iL 
passim; Pari. Hist. vols. xvi-oczvi. 

MONTAGU, GEORGE (1761-1815), 
writer on natural history, bom at Lackham 
in 1751, was son of James Montm (d. 1760) 
of Lackham, Wiltshire, by his wim Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of William Hedges of 
Alderton Hall, Wiltshire, a granddaughter 
of Sir Charles Hedges [q* Queen Amie’s 
secretary. A brother James was high sheriff 
of Wiltshire in 1705. Montagu's father was 
fourth in descent from James Montagm 
zhird son of Sir Henry Montan, first earl 
of Manchester [q. v.] (Fobibb, l^ragt, s. v. 
< Manchester '). At an early age Geor^ en- 
tered the army , and served as a captain m the 
15tffi regiment of foot during the war with the 
American colonies. Subsequently settling at 
Easton Grey, near Tedbu^, he acted as lieu- 
tensat-cdlonel of the militia of Wiltshire for 
many years. But he mainly devoted himself 
toscientifio study, and was always an inde- 
lUigabiLs and very careful worker in natural 
history. Two extant letters from him to 
Gilbert White illustrate his devotion to 
soieiiee. In one, dated 29 June 1786, he 
writes : * I have ddighted in bong an omi- 
thdogist from infim^, and, was I not bound 
1^ ocmjngal attachment, ahould like to ride 
my hmy to distant parts.* Montagu was 
eavlifnit meadms of lOnnsan 
Botktj (instituted 1786), sad wrote te it 


many dissertations and memoirs on the hirds 
and shells of the south of England. Late 
in life he removed to Knowle House, near 
Ejngsbxidffe, Devonshire, where he died, 
28 Aug. 1815, aged 64, of lool^w, owing to 
a wound in his foot caused by a rusty naiL 
He had married, at the early age of ei^teen, 
Anne, daughter of William Courtoisy, by 
Jane, sister of John Stuart, marquis of Bute. 
She died at Bristol HotweUs 10 Feb. 1816. 
By her Montagu was father of George Con- 
way (k)urtenay Montagu (1776-1847), his 
heir, who succeeded to the estates of Lack- 
ham and Alderton ; of Frederick, an officer 
in the army, killed at Albuera, and of two 
daughters. 

Mon^u was an active collector of books 
and coins, birds and otW anim^. Leigh 
& Sotheby sold his library in 1706, and his 
coins in the same year, an J after his death his 
Greek coins and English medals were also 
disposed o^ along wito more than three hun- 
dred letters of John, duke of Marlborough, 
a few of Queen Anne, and other papers de- 
scending to him through his wire's grand- 
father, w Charles H^ges (6 Aug. 1816). 
His collection of birds and other animals was 
purchased by the British Museum. 

Montagu’s chief works are : 1. *The Sports- 
man's Directory,' London, 1702, dedicated to 
Lord Porchester. This treats with much 
detail on the penetration of gunpowder, on 
shooting flying, and the like. It condemns 
rifled barrels, and gives curious directions to 
duellists on the best position in which to stand 
when receiving an uversary's fire. 2. * Or- 
nithological Dictionary or Alphabetical Syn- 
opsis'of British Birds,’ 2 vols. London, 1^02, 
followed by a * Supplement ’ TEzeter, 1813), 
with twenty-four plateB. In tkis book Mont- 
agu's industry and caution are seen at their 
best. It is an admirable compendium for the 
time at which it was written. Thus he gives 
the great black woodpecker a place in his list, 

* with considerable doubt ; ’ ha ’ oannotspeak 
of it from his own knowledge.’ Modem or- 
nithologists entirely bear him out. His ac- 
count of the gmt bustard is very valuable, 
now that the bird is extinct in Great Britain, 
while his characteristic reticence in the pre- 
sence of a paucity of facts is spjMient in his 
account of the gr^ auk : *it is SM tobiaedia 
theisleaf StHilda.’ Montagu’s diotionaiv was 
fsprinted with additions by Rennie in 1881; 
by E. Newman, also with additions, in 1866^ 
•ndttain (njd.) by Sonnens oh em and Allpi. 
8. ^lBttaesnBntonniea,aHistoi7of Bri^ ; 
Marine, LanAandResh-waterSheUe,’ in two 
parts, 1808 (Bomseyl A *8tipjileniiit*imi 
published at Exeter m 1806. lionlMiguheM 
mBows in the rs eea rch es of liMer end Da 
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Costa, the oolouied plates of shells are of 
considerdile beauty, and the book is a monu- 
ment of eaiofol study and enthusiam. 

The following are Montagu’s minor con^ 
tributions to smence. For the Lonnean ^ 
dety he wrote: 'Observations on British 
Quairumds, Birds, and Fishes’ (viL 274); 

* On the Horseshoe Bats and the Barbastelle ’ 
^ 162); 'On three rare Species of British 
Birds’ (iv. 86); 'On Falco cyaneus and 
pygargus ’ (ix. 182) ; ' On some rare Marine 
Bntish Sh^ ’ (xi. 2, 179) ; ' On the Bl^k 
Stork’ (xiii. 19); 'On remarkable Marine 
Animals discovert on the South Coast of 
Devon ’ (yii. 61, ix. 81, m.l) : and ' On Five 
British Sproies of Terebella ’ (xu. 2, 840). 
For the Wernerian Society he wrote: 'On 
some rare British Fishes ’ (i. 79) ; ' On the 
Gannet’(i. 176); 'On Fasciola in Poult^’ 
G. 194) ; ' On British pongee’ (ii. 67) ; ' On 
fishes taken in South Devon ’ (ii. 418) ; ' On 
a supposed new Species of Dolphin ’ (lii. 76). 

[(lent. Mag. 1816, pt. ii. p. 281; Agassiz’s 
Oatalogue of Books on Zoology, by Strickland, 
1862, lii. 614; two letters to Gilbert White in 
Bell’s History of Selborne, ii. 286 ; Memoir by 
"Mx, Cannington in the Wiltshire Mag. 1867* 
lii. 87 ; Nichols's lit. Illustrations, vi. 718-20, 
726, 896.] M. G. W. 

MONTAGU, SiB GEORGE (1760-1829), 
admiral, second son of Admiral John Mont- 
agu [q. v.l and brother of Captain James 
Montagu fq. v.], and of Edwara Montm 

S r66-1799) [q.v.], wasbom on 12 Dec. 17^3. 

1768 he entered the Royal Academv at 
Portsmouth, and was thence appointea to 
the Preston with Captain Alan (afterwards 
lord) Gardner rq«T*l» going out to tne Jamaica 
station with tne nag of Rear-admiral Wil- 
liam Parry. In the Preston he continued 
for three years, was afterwards in the Levant 
with Captain Ghirdner, and returned to Eng- 
land in 1770. He passed his examination on 
2 Oct. 1770, and on 14 Jan. 1771 was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Marlborough. 
In February he was moved into the Oaptam, 
going out to North America as the fugship 
of his father. The latter on 9 April 1778 
made him commander in the Kingfisher 
sloop, and on 16 April 1774 (Peip-6ook o/the 
JF^tSey) he was posted to the Fowey. In her 
ha continued on the North-American sta- 
tion during the ei^ly years of the war of 
independence, actively co-operating with 
the army in the embudiation at Brnton in 
March, and in the reduction of New York in 
Octobtf 1776. Shortly alter he returned 
to Boland in bad heuth. Fkom 1777 to 
1779 he commanded the Bonmcjr, aa 
captain to hia fiithsr at Newfounmand. (m 
his return he was appointed to the 82-gun 


frigate Pearl, in which, cruising near the 
Azores, he captured the Spamsh fimte 
Santa Monica, of equal force, on 14 ^t. 
1779. In December the Pearl sailed with 
the fleet under Sir George Rodney [q* v.], 
and assisted in the capture of the Caracas 
convoy ; but having sprung her foremast, was 
order^ home with the prizes. She was 
afterwards sent out to North AmericiL and 
on 80 Sept. 1780, while on a cruise on the 
Bermudas, captured the Esp6rance, a frigate- 
built privateer of 82 guns. In the action 
off Cape HeiOT, on 16 March 1781 [see 
Abbvthkot, Mabbiot], she acted as repeat- 
ing frigate. She was not with the fleet on 
6 Sept, [see Gbavbb, Thobab, Lobd], but 
joined it, still off Cape Henry, on the 14th, 
and was left to keep watch on the move- 
ments of the French till the 25th, when shd 
sailed for New York. On 19 Oct. she sailed 
again with the fleet, and on the 28rd was 
stationed ahead as a look-out {Peart 9 Log), 
She returned to England in 1782. 

In the armament of 1790 Montagu was 
appointed to the Hector of 74 g^s, and, 
continuing to command her^ went out to the 
Leeward Islands in 1798 with Rear-admiral 
Gardner, and thence to Jamaica, to convoy 
the homeward-bound trade. He was after- 
wards with the squadron in the Downs, 
under the orders of Rear-admiral Macbride, 
till 12 April 1794, when he was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and, noisting his 
flag in the Hector, joined the grand fleet 
under Lord Howe [see Hows, Riohabd, 
£a.b]J. On 4^ May he was detached, with a 
squadron of six sail of the line, to convoy a 
larg^ fleet of merchant ships as far as Cape 
Finisterre. His further orders were to cruise 
to the westward till 20 May, in the hope of 
meeting the French provision convoy daily 
expectM from America. The convoy, how- 
ever, did not arrive at that time, and Mont- 
agu, after making several imTOitant c^ 
tures, returned to Plymouth on 80 May. He 
had extended his cruise for several days be- 
yond the prescribed limit, but had not been 
able to communicate with Howe. On 2 June 
he received orders from the admiralty to put 
to sea again with every available ship, and 
to cruise off Brest in order to intercept the 
Frmich provision fleet. On the 8rd the Au- 
dacious came in with news of the partial 
action of 28 May ; but Montagu, having no 
other orders, put to sea on 4 June with nine 
sail of the line. On the evening of the 8th 
he chased a French squadron of eight ships 
into Brest, and at daybreak on the ^ found 
a French fleet of nineteen ships of the line a 
fsw miles to Hie westward of nim. Though 
sevenl of these wore under jurymasts, orin 
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tow of othm, they all appeared capable of official letten which Montagu had receiYed 
defending themBelyea, and fourteen of them at the time^ and in 180S he was appointed 
seemed to be ordinarily effectiye. Of Howe’s oommander^m-chief at Portsmouw. ^ 
success Montagu had no information. All held this post fbr fiye years and a half, and 
he could hope was that by stretching to the in August 1810 was presented with * asuperb 
Bouthward^th a northerly wind, he might piece of plate’ as * a tribute of respect and 
tempt the French so far to leeward of their esteem ’ by the captains who had fitted out 
port that Howe, if following them up. might at Portsmouth during his command. On 
be able to secure them. The Frencn oom- 2 Jan. 1815 he was nominated a G.O.H, but 
mander, YiUaret. howeyer, was not inclined had no seryice after die peace. He died on 
to run such a risk, and, alter a alight demon- 24 Dec. 1829. 

Btration of chasing him, resumed his course Montagu married in 1783 his first cousin, 
and steered for Brest, while Montagu, after Charlotte, daughter and ooheiress of Gieorge 
looking for Howe to the north-west, and fail- Wroughton of Wilcot, Wiltshire, and had 
ing to find him, bore away for the Channel, issue a daughter and four sous, of whom the 
and on the 12th anchored in Cawsand Bay. ^dest, George Wroughton, ai^sumed the name 
Li 1823 Captain Brenton, in relating these of Wroughton in 1826, and died a lieutenant- 
eyents in the first yolume of his ^ Nayal colonel m the army in 1871. The second, 
^History,’ pp. 296-300^ attacked Montagu’s John William, died afi admiral on the retired 
conduct in not bringing on a general ao- list in 1882; the third, James, was also a 
tion, and said that * Lord Chatham and the retired admiral at his death in 1868 ; the 
board of admiral^ expressed some die- fourth, Edward (d. 1820), was in holy o^m. 
pleasure at the conmict of the rear-admiral. The daughter, Georgiana (d. 1836), maxiied 
and he was ordered or mnnitted to strike 8ir John Gore [q. y.J 
his flag.’ Montagu pulwhed * A Refuta- [Balfe’s Nayal Biog. IL 6 ; ManhaH's Roy. 
tion of the Incorrect Statements and Unjust Nay. Biog. i. 80 ; O'B^e's Nay. Biog. Diet. 
Insinuations contained in Captain Brenton’s an. * Montagu, John William ; * lists, log-books, 

** Naval History of Great Britain,” as far as Ae-i in the Public Record Office.] J. If. L. 
the same refers to the Conduct of Admiral MONTAGU (formerWBBUDENELL), 
Sir George Montagu ; in a Letter addressed GEORGE BRUDENELL, Duu oy Mojrr- 
to the Author.’ Montagu was perhaps too aou of a new creation, and fourth Exbl of 
old, too angry, and too little practised in CaBDieiv (1712-1790), eldest son of George 
literary fence to punish Brenton as he de- Brudenell, third earl of Cardigan, and ms 
served ; but he had no difficulty in showing wife Lady Elizabeth Bruc^ eldest daughter 
that Brenton’s facts were untrue [see Bniar- of Thomas, second earl of Ailesbury, was 
ION, EnwaBD Pelham]. bom on 26 July 1712. and on the death of 

Howe and the admiitilty fully approved of his father, 5 July 1782, succeeded as fourth 
Montagu’s conduct ; and when, in had health, earl of Cardigan. He married in 1780 the 
rendered worse by the shock of his brother’s Lady Mary kuintagu, third daughter and co- 
death on 1 June, he applied for permission heiress of John, second duke of Montagm and 
to resign his command, they both expressed last of that creation [see Movtago, John, 
their regret and a hope that his absence second DuxaovMoirrAGv], and on the death 
might be short (Mabshall, L 41-2). On of that nobleman in 1749took the name and 
1 June 1795 he was promoted to be vice- arms of Montagu. On 18 March 1762 he 
admiral, and in March 1799 he was offered was made K.G. while beyond seas, this being 
the command at the Nore, which he de- the first investiture of a Butrject m aUentia* 
dined, as beneath his rank. In April 1800 In 1766 dukedoms were offers to Oardigan 
Lord St. Vincent offered him the TOst of and Sir Hugh Smithson, both being husbands 
second in command in the Ghannsl ; but of daughters of dukes whose ducu lumours 
other officers were appointed bj the ad- had bmme extinct at their death. But 
miralty, and there was no vacancy (Addk, George HI proposed to Umh the titles in en- 
MS. 81158, ff. 118, 117). On 1 Jan. 1801 tail to the iMue in each case of the ladies 
he was made admiral ; but when shortly whose ducal parentage suggested the new ' 
afterwards he applied for a command. Si titles. Smithson accepted, and was at once 
Vincent, who hM become first had of the made Duke of Northnmberlmid, but Gszdif 
admiralty, replied that he had learned there gan oUected to the restriction, and soon 
was ^ an insuperable bar ’to his' iM^em- after (o Nov* 1768) receiyed the dukedom of ' 
ployed in any way.’ He refused to say what Mcnt^ without the limitation (WAinoui, 
the bar was; but it would appear to have ZstlsenyL200). In 1778 Ifontap was ap- 
been some misunderstanding of his conduct pohitea governor to the youthlm Brineo of 
in 1794, as it gave way on a perusal of tlm Wa]eo[seeGBOBGi IVjandhisbiodist^ the 
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BishOT of OanaVurg [see Fbbdebick Attoito- 
TVB, I>m ov Yobx ajtd Albany]. At the I 
time of hie deatli the duke was master of 
the hoxaei gOTemor and captain of Windsor 
Oastle, a priTj councillor, lord-lieutenant of 
HimtinTOon, nresident of the London Hos- 
pital and of the Society of Arts. He died 
at his residence in Privy Gardens, London, 
on 28 May 1790, when the dukedom and mar- 

C ite became extinct, and the earldom of 
igan devolved on his next brother, James 
Brudenell, fifth earl. 

By his marriage the duke had four children, 
vis. a son, who was called to the upper house 
as Baron Montagu of Boughton, and died 
unmarried in 1776, and three daughters, one 
of whom. Lady Elizabeth, married in 1767 
Henry, second duke of Buccleuch, while two 
died unmarried. The entailed estates (12,000f. 
a year) went with the earldom ; but the per- 
sonal estate (100,000/.), the &mily jewels 
(valued at 60,000/.), the plate, and various 
residences passed to the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
The duke directed in his will that his town 


house should be kept up, and-their full wages 
paid to all his servants as long as they lived. 

[Collins's Peerage, 1812 ed. hi. 498-9 ; Burke's 
Extinct Peerage; Gent. Mag. 1790, pt. i. pp. 482, 
668.] H. M. 0. 


MOlSTTAOir, Sib HENBT, first Eabl 
OF Manohesteb (1663P-1642), judge and 
statesman, fourth son of Sir Edward Mont- 
s', by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Harinffton of Exton, Rutland, and grand- 
son of Chief-justice Sir Edward Montagu 
[q. V.], was bom at Boughton, Northampton- 
shire, about 1668. He entered Ghrist'sOoflege, 
Cambridge, in 1688, and was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, where he was elected 
autumn reader in 1606. In the autnnm of 
1601 he entered parliament as member for 
Higham Ferrers. At first he took the popu- 
lar side so far as to protest against the doc- 
trine that the king could impose taxes at 
will. Nevertheless, by the recommendation 
of King James, he was elected recorder 
of London 26 May 1608, and on 28 July 
foUowinff he was k^hted at Whitehall. He 
di^layed his gratitude in a courtly speech 
on occasion of James’s visit to the city, 
16 March 1608-4, nor did he fail to turn to 


account several other opportunities which his 
offlkse afibrded of ingratiating himself with 
the king. He was appointed king's counsel 
llSept 1607, eaUed to the degree of seneant- 
at-law 4 Feb. 1610-11^ and made kin^s eer- 
jeant a fisw days later (11 Feb.), retaining 
thereoordership by enreas leave ca the king. 
In 1612 he dia&igaished himself by the seel 
end ability with idiioh, in coigunotioii with 
BacQUythensolidtovigeneialfhe inveetigited 


the frauds committed hy the fumers of the 
customs. In the parliaments of 1604-11 and 
1614 he sat for London, and was one of the 
managers of the conferences with the lords 
on commutation of tenures (1610) and im- 
positions (1614). He was one of the ex- 
aminers, 18 Jan. 1614-16, and afterwards 
one of the judges (7 Aug.) of the puritan, 
Edmund Peacham [q.T.],and opened the case 
against Lord and Lady Somerset [see Cabb, 
ItoBEBT, Eabl of Boubbsbt] on their trial 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
[q. V.], May 1616. On 16 Nov. foUowiim he 
resigned the recordership, to succeed Coke 
as (mief justice of the kixii^s bench. On the 
18th he rode in great state, attended by 
^ earls, lords, and others of great quality, to 
the number of fifty horse,’ to Westminster^ 
Hall, where he was installed by Lord-chan- 
cellor Ellesmere [see Egebton, Sib Thokas, 
Baboxt Ellbbmebb akd Visootjet Bbaoe- 
lbt] in a speech full of bitter reflections on 
Coke and commendations of subserviency, 
to which Montagu replied in a tone of due 
humility. 

Montagu’s tenure of this office was brief, 
and the only case of great public interest 
which came before him was that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, against whom, in a speech 
not unworthy of the occasion, he made 
award of execution on 28 Oct. 1618. He 
was one of Bacon’s colleagues in the com- 
mission for the protection of the gold and 
silver thread monopoly appointed 22 April 
1618, but whether % aceiaent or design did 
not sign the general search-warrant, the 
issue of which was one of the first, and not 
the least arbitraij acts of the^commissioneis. 
In 1620 he exdiang^ Westminster Hall for 
the council table, Mng made lord high trea- 
surer of England, by delivery of the white 
staff of office, at Newmarket on 8 Dec., and 
as he paid 20,000/. for the place, which was 
tenable only during the royal pleasure, the 
6ofi mot was current that wood was very 
dear at Newmarket. The transaction was 
afterwards made the subject of the tenth 
article of the impeachment of Buckingham, 
who admitted the receipt of the money, but 
represented it as a mere loan to the king. 
The value of the place varied with the con- 
science of the holder. Montagu himself 
estimated it at ' some thousands of pounds 
to him who, after death, would go instantly 
to salvatioB, twice as much to him who 
would go to purffatory, and a neiiio oeit to 
him who would adventure to a worse place.’ 
It esrried. however, a peerage with it, and 
after taking the oaths (16 Dec.^ Moni- 
agu, vHio 1m recently bought Embolton 
0S«Ue^ the ancient aaat of tbs Mandevillai^ 
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was mated Baron Montagu of Eimboltoni he only succeeded in obtuning a fourth of 
Huntingdondiire, and Viscount MandoTille the amount. The same year he sat on a 
(19 Dec.) special commission, appomted 20 May, to 

Mandeville was a member of the com- collect arrears of ship-money, and on the 
mittee of lords and commons which sat in commission oi peace and safety, in which 
the Painted Ohamber to confer on Bacon’s the ezecutiTo was vested on the kii^s de- 
case (19 March 1620-1), and one of the com- partuze for ^e north f 12 Sept.) Chi 9 Aug. 
missioners of the great seal in the interval 1641 he was appointeu one of the onardians 
(1 May-10 July) between the disgrace of the of the realm during the king’s aosence in 
chancellor and its delivery to his successor, Scotland, and one of the oommissiotters fbr 
Lord-keeper Williams. At Buckingham’s giving the royal assent to bills, During part 
instance he resimed the lord-treasurership, to of May 1642 he acted as speaker A the 
make way for Lord Oranfield, in the follow- House of Lords. He died on 7 Nov. follow- 
ing September [see CsAOTiBLn, Lzokbl, in^f, and was buried at ]^mbolton. Berides 
Eabl of Middleshz], and was sworn presi- Kimbolton, Mandiester held, by royal gwt 
dent of the council, upon which Bacon pun- of 1631, the adjacent estate of Naybridge 
ningly remarked that, as the king had made Park in fee farm. He had also a villa at 
, a strange example of him, so he had made a Totteridge, Hertfordshire. His town house 
strange precedent (president) of Mandeville. was in Aldersnte Stioet. Though hardly in 
In 1624 Mandeville was appointed master the front rank, either ar a lawyer or as a 
of the court of wards (21 May), and placed statesman, Manchester was a man of high 
at the head of the Virfl^a commission and various ability and untarnished honour. 
(16 June). By Charles I ne was continued Clarendon justly praises his great * industry 
in office as lora president, and created Earl and sagacity,’ his ’ integrity and zeal to the 
of Manchester 0 Feb. 1626-6. He so far protestant religion as it was established by 
sympathised with those who refused to sub- law,’ and his ^ unquestionable loyalty.’ He is 
scribe the forced loan of 1626-7, though the sulgeet of a somewhat ponderous elegy in 
himself one of the commissioners for raising Glapthome’s 'Whitehall,’ 1648. He married 
it, as to procure their enlargement from the thrice : first, Catherine, ^ughter of Sir Wil- 
Gatehouse during the summer. Jn 1628 he liam Spencer of Tamton, Oxfordshire ; se- 
sat on two commissions nominated the same condly, in 1618, Anne, daughter of William 
day (29 Feb.)~one to treat with the Dutch Wincot of Langham, Suffolk, and relict of 
ambassadors, the other to devise ways and Sir Leonard Himday, lord mayor of London 
means of raising money, known as the com- in 1606 ; thirdly, on 26 April 1620, Mar- 
mission of excise, and soon afterwards die- garet, daughter of John Crouch of Combury, 
solved in deference to tiie remonstrances of Hertfordshire, and relict of John Har^ clerk 
the commons. On SO June he was made of the court of wards, who survived him, 
lord privy seal. As lord-lieutenant of Hunt- and died in 1663. By his first wife he had 
ingdonriiire he was commissioned to take four'sons—>Edward[q.v.].who succeeded him; 
compositions in lieu of compulsory knight- Waiter fq' v.]; James oz Lackham, ancestor 
hooa within the county, and among others of the Montara of Wiltshire [see MonTaeu, 
took in 1631 that of Oliver Oromwefl, whose John, 1719-1796] ; and Heniy. master of St. 
quarrel with the newly elected mayor and Catherine’s Hospit^ near theTower, London 
recorder of Huntingdon he had composed the — and three daughters. By his second wife he 
preceding year. had no issue. By his third he had two sons, 

Manchesterwasoneof the most assiduous Georp, father of Sir James [q.v.jand of 
members of the court of Star-chamber, and Charles Montara, earl of Halifax [q. v.], and 
equally resolute in enforcing the law against Sidney (who, a^imtted fellow-commoner at 
puritan and papist. In 1^ he was placed Christ’s Collem, Cambridge, 20 May 1^1, 
on the legislauve council for the cmonies graduated MA. in that year, entered the 
(28 April). In 1686 he was made a com- SOddle Temple 2 Aug. 1642, and died early), 
missioner of the treasury (16 March), and also two daughters, the second, Susannah, 
on 6 April placed on the committee for trade, marrying 14 Dec. 1637, George Biydgas, 
Manchester wie one of Charles’s most sixth loro CSumdos. 
trusted advisers andloyal adherents. Though Manchester is the author of* Contemplatio 

£sr from wealthy for his station, he si& Mortis at Immortalitatis/ published anony- 
scribed, in 1689, 4,0002. for the puUio sei^ moualy in 1681, London, 12mo; reprinted 1 
vice, and in the fdllowiiig jem exhausted under the title' Manchester alMondo. Con* 
aU his eloquence in endeavouring to laiae a templatio Mortia et Immortaliteitis^’ 1688» 
loan of 200,0002. in the city of London. 12iiao; 8fdedit.,mttchenlargeA1686,l9|im9 
The aldenneii, bowevor, were vmy ahy, and other editiona,1689, 1642, 1674 1M9, 1600, 
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12 mo. Iteaddbitsmnolildaniingypatristicand 
phil^phioali and oonaiderable command of 
dignified Englidi. A copy of Mancheetei^a 
letter to bie eon Walter Montoga [q. ▼.], on 
hie oonyereion to the church of Bomei ie 
l^reeeryed in Harl. MS. 1606, No. 8 . Some 
fji Manchester’s letters are printed in the late 
Duke of Manchester’s * Court and Sode^ 
from Elizabeth to Anne/ and * Hist. MSo. 
Comm./ 6 th Rep. App. pt. ii. pp. 10, 60-8 ; 
others are preserved in the State 
Office, and a few are at Hatfield ^ee Hut, 
MSS. Comm. 8 rd Rep. App.) £Us judg- 
ments while lord chief justice are reported 
W Oroke ; see also Jardine’s * OrWnal 
Trials/ L 499, Oobbett’s * State Trials/ iL 
1078, 'Cases in the Courts of Star Cham- 
ber and High Commission * (Camden Soc.), 
and ' Documents relating to the Proceedings 
minst William P^nne’ (Camden Soc.) 
Two of his speeches while recorder are printea 
in Nichols’s 'Progresses’ (James D, i. 860, 

ii. 166, and his speech on his installation as 
lord chief justice in Moore’s ' Reports,’ pp. 
629 et seq. ; see also ' Hist. MSS. Comm./ 
11th Rep. App. pt. vii. p. 289. A portrait 
of Manchester is in the possession of the 
Duke of Manchester. 

pFuUei’s Worthies of Engl. (Northampton- 
shire) ; Bridges's Northamptonshire, it 847 ; Col- 
lins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, ii. 61 et seq. ; Claren- 
don's Rebellion. ed. 1849, bk. i. §§ 101 and 116. 
117 ; Court and Times of James l,i. 870, 440, ii. 
87, 241, 270-1, 297, 862, 896, 497, 606; Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes's Autobiog. i. 160 ; Dugdale's 
Orig. pp. 98, 219, Chron. Ser. p. 104; ParL 
Hist. i. 921 ; Nichols's Progr. James 1, i. 882-8, 

iii. 629 ; Metope's Book of Knight^ p. 145 ; 
Pari. Debates in 1610 (Camden 8^) ; 'Vine's 
6erjeant-at>lAw ; Archseologia, z. 144, zli. 261 ; 
Analytical Index to Remembranda, pp. 28, 288, 
800 ; Spedding's Letters and Life of Bacon, iv. 
48, 887, V. 98-4, vi. 84, vii. 149 fi. ; Diary of 
Walter Yonse (^Chmden 800 .), p. 28 ; Letters of 
George, Lord Garew, to Sir Thomas Roe (Cam- 
den Soc.), p. 66 ; Debates in the House of Lords 
in 1621 (Oamdw Soc.), p. 149; Hutton's Re- 



iii. 764 ; Court and Times of Charles 1, i. 162, 
241,876, it 106, 146, 152; Gal. State Paperiy 
Dorn. 1608-40, passim ; Cal. State Papers, Colon. 
1674-1660, pp. 64, 177; Rnshworth's Hist. 
OolL i. 884, 887. 614, 628, iii. 1180 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 10th Rep. App. p. 28 ; Lor^ JoumaliL 
Iii. 68, iv. 82, v. 64 et seq.; Nieholaa Papers 
(Camden Soe.), i. 8 ; liqyd'a State Worthies, it 
861 ; Rymeris Fosdera (Sandareon), zviii. 976, 
3dz. 766, zz. 489, 48U2 ; Obltaaiy of Ridiaid 
Smyth (Camden Soe.), p. 20; NoteaandQueriea, 
6th ser. riiL 168 ; OampbeU's Ufss of theClM 


J^tices; Gardiner's Hist, of England; Foss's 
Lives of the Judges; ManchesteaPs Court and 
Sodety from Elizabeth to Anne ; Wood’s Fasti 
Ozon. (Bliss), ii. 284 ; Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man.] J. M. R. 

MONTAGU orMOUNTAaUE, JAMES 
(166SP-161^, bishop of Winchester, fifth 
son of Sir Edward Montf^ of Houghton, 
Northamptonshire, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir James Harington of Ezton, Rutland- 
shire, was bom about 1668, his eldest brother 
being Edward fq.v.], created Lord Montagu of 
Houghton in 1621, and his third brother being 
Heniv Montagu, first earl of Manchester 
v.J He was a fellow-commoner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and was appointed first 
master of Sidney Sussex College (Lb Neve, 
Faati^ iii. 703), signing in 1696 a letter from 
the vice-chancellor and other heads to Lord' 
Hurghley, complaini^ of the teaching of 
Peter Haro [q. v.] He beautified the in- 
terior of his college chapel, and expended 
1 (^/. of his own money in purifying the mng’s 
Ditch in Cambridge (Willis and Clabk). 
In 1608 he was installed dean of Lichfield, 
but resigned that office the next year on 

L 66 ^. ]^ing already dean of the^ chapel te 
James, he was in 1608 elected to the bishopric 
of Hath and Wells, and, resigning his master- 
ship, was consecrated on 1/ ^ril. He re- 
pair^ the episcraal palace at Wells and the 
manor-house at Hanwell, and vigorously took 
in hand the restoration of the nave of the 
abbey-churchy at Hath, spending, it is said, 
1,000/. upon it. Thwe is a story that Sir 
John Hifrington [q. v.l of Eelston, walking 
with him one day m the nun, took him into 
the abbey, then roofless, under pretence of 
seeking snelter, and, by this means inmressing 
upon Montagu the neglected state of the build- 
ing, stirred nim to exert himself to repair it. 
On 4 Oct. 1616 he was translated to the see of 
Whuffiester. Hediedof jaundice and drop^ 
at Greenwich on 20 July 1618, at the age of 
fifty, and was buried in Hath Abbey, 'v^ere 
a tomb with his effigy is on the north side 
of the nave. Over the west door of the 
church are the arms of the see impaling 
Montagu. He edited and translated the 
works of King James I [q. t.\ published in 
English in one voL foL in i 6 l 6 ; and in Latin 
in Uie same form, 1619. Montagu’a portrait 
lain the bishra’s palace at Wella,and has been 
engraved by Renold ElBtracke[q.^andPaas, 
and u engraving is also in the ' Heimologia 
Anglica’ 01 Heniy Holland [q, v.] 

[Oassan's Biahopa of Bath and Wells, pt. i. 
p. 69. iL 22: Cniaan's Biabopa of Wincheater. 
pt.iLp.78; LaNevaraFtati.L146.66a, iii. 708. 
sA Hud/i '^inUisand Clark’s AsriutaetainlM^ 
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uf Oambridge, ii. 789 ; Fuller’s Worthies (Korth- 
einptonshir e), i L 164 ; Stiype’s Annals, 111 . i. 719, 
iy. 822, and ii. 487 ; Collinson’s Somer- 

set, iii. 888 ; Warner’s Hist, of Bath, p. 169 ; 
Ihigdale’s Monasticon, ii. 261, 282; l^mezBet 
Axchseol. and Nat. Hist. Society’s ^c. 1876, 
zlu. i.*d3, 84.] W. H. 

MONTAGU, SiE JAMES (1666-1728), 

» , sixth son of George Mont^u of Horton 
rthamptonshire, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Irby, was bom on 
2 Feb. 1665-6. His father was son of Sir 
Henry Monta^, first earl of Manchester 
[q. ▼. J, by his third wife, and his brother was 
Gnarles Montagu, earl of Halifax [q. ▼.] 
James was entered at the Middle Temple, 
and called to the bar. ^ In 1696 Montagu 
•became member of jparliament for Tregony, 
and for Beeralston m 1698. when he was 
also made chief justice of Ely. In 1704 he 
successfully defended John Tutchin [q. ▼.]], 
indicted for a libel published in his periodi- 
cal, * The Observator,’ and two years later 
he was leading counsel in the prosecution 
of Beau Feilding for bigamy in marrying the 
Duchess of Gleyeland [see FsiLDiire, Ho- 
bebt]. In 1705 he was committed by the 
House of Commons to the custo^ of the 
r in 1704 demanded 



men^ 

gate for bringing actions againft the return- 
ing officer ; Montagu nleadra strongly against 
the priyilege daimea by the commons. He 
remained in custody from 26 Feb. to 14 March, 
when parliament was prorogued and after- 
wards dissolyed. In Apru 1706 he was 
knighted at Cambridge, and made one of her 
majesty’s counsel in Noyember of the same 
year. 

In the second parliament of Queen Anne 
Montagu was returned for Carlisle; he became 
solicitor-general in 1707, and was attorney- 
general mm 1708 to 1710, when the queen 
granted him a pension of l,000f. This pension 
was made the sulject of a motion brought 
before the house in 1711, in which Colonel 
Qledhill represented it as intended to defray 
the expenses of Montagu's election atCarlisle; 
the charge wa^howey er, disproyed. As at- 
tonm-general Montagu opeaed the ease in 
the House of Lords agamat Dr. SacheyerelL 
He xeoeiyed the degree of theeoif on 26 Oct. 
171A was made bum of the exchequer on 
22 N^. 1714, and was lord eommissioner o» 
the great seal (on the reugnation of Lord 
Cowper) fiK>m 18 April to 12 May 1718, 
when Lord Parker bmme lord^ chancellor. 
Montagu snoeeeded Sir Thomas Bury as chief 
baron m the exdiequer in May 1722. Hedied 
on 1 Oct. 1728. 


He married in 1694 Tufton Wray, daughter 
of Sir William Wray of Ashby, bart. ; she 
died in 1712^ and he married as his second 
wife his cousm Elizabeth, daughter of Bobert, 
third earl of Manchester, W whom he had 
a son Charles, afterwards M.P. fat St. Albans. 

g Ws JudgM of England; parish register 
orton.] L. M. M. 8. 

MONTAGU, JAMES (1762-1794), cap- 
tun in the navy, third son of Admw Jo^ 
Montagu [q. y.J, and brother of Admiral 
George Montagu Fq* ▼•] and of Edward 
Montagu (1766-1799) [q. t.I, was bom on 
12 Aug. 1762. On 18 Aug. 1/71 he was pro- 
moted by his father to the rank of lieutenant, 
and on 11 Sept. 1773 to be commander of the 
Tamar sloop. In her, and afterwards in the 
Kingfisher, ne continued on the North Ame- 
rican station, and on 14 Nor. 1776 he was 

E osted to the Mercury. In December 1776 
e was sent to England with the despatches 
announoixm the capture of Rhode Island W 
Sir Peter Parker and General Clinton. Ho 
then returned to North America; but on 
24 Dec. 1777, coming down the North (or 
Hudson’s) Hiyer, the Mercury struck on a 
hulk whi^ the enemy had sunk in the fair- 
way, and became a total wreck. Montagu 
was tried by court-martial at New York, but 
acquitted of all blame, and in July 1778 he 
was appointed to the Medea frigate, which 
for the next two years he commanded on the 
home station, cruising in the North Sea, in 
the Channel, or occasionally as far south as 
Lisbon. Li October 1780 he was moved 
into the Juno, and, after a year of similu 
service in the Chumel, in February 1782 
sailed with Sir Richard Bickerton [q* ^ for 
the East Indies. The Juno arriyed at Jrom- 
baj in August 1782, and on 20 June 1788 
was present at the action off Ouddalor^ the 
last between Sir Edward Hughes [q. v.J and 
the Bailli de Suffren. Montm returned to 
England in the beginning of 1786, and bring 
then unable to obtain employment afloat he 
went, in October 1780. to France on a twelve- 
months’ leave. In October 1787 he was 
ba& in England, but had no employment 
till the outbreak of the revolutionary war, 
when at his own special reouest — apparmtly 
on account of the name— -ne was appointed 


to the 74-gan shn Montagu, one of the 
grand fleet under Lord Howe dori^ the 
campaigns of 1798 and 1794 [see Howi, 
BiOHABB, Eabl], In the battle off Ushant, 
on 1 June 1794, Montm was killed. A 
monumental statue, ly Flaimaa, ia in Weet- 
minafAT Abbsy. 

[Oflirial Isttsm and oChsr doenmeata ia the 
PUbSeBacofd Offlee; JamsifaKayri Bist.sd. of 
1S60, L 186.] J. X. L. 
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MOOTAflU, JOHN (1666P-1728), di- 
Tine, fourth son of Edward Monta^, first 
earl of Saadinch Fq* v.], was admitted a fel- 
lowHBommoaer at lenity College, Cambridg|e, 
on 13 1672, and wae elected fellow in 

1674. He proceeded M.A. jure mtaUuin^ 
1678, and D.D. (by royal mandate) on 27 Sept. 
16M. In 1680 he was made master of Sber- 
bum Hospital, Durham, by his relatiye, 
Bishop Crewe, and in 1683 he became pre- 
bendary of Durham Cathedral. In the same 
year (12 May) he was made master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by the crown. In 1687-^ 
he was vice-chan^or. In 1609 he resided 
the mastership on being made dean of Dur- 
ham. Montara was admitted a member of the 
Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding on 22 Aug. 
1728. He died unmarried, at nis house in 
Bedford Bow, Holbom^ London, on 23 Feb. 
1728, aged 78, and was interred at Barnwell, 
Northamptonshire, the burying-place of his 
family (Nichols, Lit Anecd. yi. 99). 

Trinity College is said to have declined in 
numbers or reputation during Montagu’s 
mastership, on account of the relaxation of 
discipline which his easy temper encouraged. 
He was a liberal benefactor to the college, 
subscribing 228L towards the cost of the new 
library, and allowing 170/., due to him as 
master when he resigned, to be expended in 
purchasing furniture for the master’s lodge. 
Ihis sum nad been claimed by his successor, 
Dr. Bentley, and the above compromise was 
not effects till 1702, when the thanks of 
the society were given to Montagu, and his 
name inscribed in the register of benefactors 
by the master. In 1720, when Bentley was 
projecting an edition of the New Testament, 
Montagu lent him some manuscripts from the 
Chapter Library at Durham. 

[Collinsb Peerage, iii. 464; Surtees’s Dor- 
ham,!. 142; Hutchinson's Durham, ii. 169, 185, 
218; Le Neve, iii. 800 ; Monk’s Bentley, i. 148, 
147i ii. 120 ; Alumni Westmon. p. 28.] 

J. W. C-x. 

MONTAQU, JOHN, second Dues of 
MoNTaeu (168e P-1749), courtier, bom in 
1688 or 1^9, was eldest surviving son of 
Balph, first duke of Montagu [q. v.^ by his 
first wif e, t he Lady Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Wriothesley, earl of l^uthampton, 
and widow of Jooeline Percy, eleventh 
earl of Northumberland. In 1709 he suc- 
ceeded his father as second duke, and visited 
Marlboron^’s headquarters in Flanders 
(JlfarldarM^k J)e^teke$. vol. iv.), but he 
does not appear to have then held any mili- 
taiy rank. He offioiated as high constable 
at the coronation of Gtege I, who appointed 
him colonel of the 1st trom of home guards 
and geld stick. On 28 GbL 1717 Iw was 


admitted a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, at his own request. Ho 
often attended the delivery of the Hanreion 
orations, and not unfrequently the annual 
dinners. By letters patent of 22 June 1722 
George I granted him the islands of St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent’s in the West Indies, and 
appointed him governor and cwtain-general 
thereof. Mont^;u appointed a Captain Uring 
deputy-governor, and sent him out with seven 
ships containing settlers and their families. 
The British men-of-war on the station would 
not directly support the enterprise, and when 
theFrench lan%dabodyof troops firom Mar- 
tinique to oppose him, Uring was con^lled to 
conmude a treaty agming to quit St. Lucia 
within seven days. A similar attempt to ob- 
tain a footing in St. Vincent’s was opposed by. 
the inhabitants, and also ended in failure. 
Montagu is said to have lost 40,000/. over the 
undertaking. 

The duke carried the sceptre and cross at 
the coronation of George ll. In 1737 he 
was reappointed colond of the 1st troop 
of horse guards, but was removed the same 
year. He was appointed master-geneml of 
the ordnance in 174^ was succeeded by John, 
duke of Argyll and Greenwidi, the year a^r, 
and on the death of the latter nobleman in 
October 1748 was reappointed, and held the 
office until his death. In 1746 he raised a 
regiment of horse, called * Montagu’s Cara- 
bineers,’ and a regiment of * ordnance foot,’ 
both of which, after brief service in the south 
of England, were disbanded after Ci^oden. 
The duke, who wasK.G. (1719), grand master 
of the order of the Bath (1726), master of the 
Great Wardrobe, colonel of the queen’s regi- 
ment of horse (now 2nd dragoon guards or 
queen’s bay^, and F.R.S., died of a violent 
lever on 6 July 1749, when, in default of 
surviving male issue, the dukedom became 
extinct. 

The duke appears to have been a man of 
some talent, but with much of the buffoon 
about him. He was the originator of 
famous hoax at the Havmarket Theatre of a 
man squeezing himself into a quart bottle. 
Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, wrote of him 
to Lord^ Stair : * All my son-m-law’s talents 
lie in things natural to Doys of fifteen, and he 
is about two and fifty. To g^ people into 
his gardens and wet them with squirts, to 
invite people to his country house and put 
things m their beds to make them itch, and 
twenty other such pretty fumes’ (Waifqlb, 
Xeffsrt. i. 839). As patron of the living of 
St. Ananw’s,Holborn.he was a party to the 
proceedings tdien hy Ur, Henry Mchevarell, 
the factor, against persons who had built a 
diapd in the pariu. A statement of the 
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case was published. The duke’s correspond- 
ence with Holies, duke of Newcastle, and 
some other letters are among the Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum. Some sprightly 
letters from the duke to Dr. Stukele^ are 
.printed .in Nichols’s * Literary Illustrations,’ 
u. 786, &c. A portrait of Monta^ bv Kneller 
is in the possession of W. R. Barker, esq. ; 
and two others, by T. Hudson and M. Danl, 
have been engraTed (Bboklet). 

Theduke’s country place, Boughton, North- 
amptonshire, now belong^n^ to the Buccleuch 
family, was laid out by him as a miniature 
Versailles. A^er his death his town resi- 
dence, Monta^ House, Bloomsbury, on the 
present site of the British Museum, received 
and for many years held the national col- 
lections, which under the name of the Bri- 
tuh Museum were first opened to the public 
in 1769. The name Montagu survives in 
the topography of the district. 

Montagu married the Lady Mary Churchill, 

^oroi^, and^d two soMimd three daugh- 
ters. The youngest of the daughters, L^y 
Mary Montagu, married in 1780 Ceorge 
Brudenell, fourth earl of Oardi^ [see 
Montaof, Qeobge Bbudenell, Duzb ot 
MowtaouJ. 

[Stukeley’s Family Memoirs, i. 116; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage ; Munk’s ColL of Phys. ii. 68 ; 
Walpole’s Correspondence, ed. Cunningham, vols. 
i. ii. andiv. ; Gent. Mag. 1749, pp. 223, 531 ; Re- 
lation of the Intended Settlement at St.Lueia and 
St. Vincent's, in America, in right of the Duke of 
Montagu, London, 1726.] H. M. C. 

MONTAGU, JOHN, fourth Eabl op 
Sandwich (1718-1792), bom on 8 Nov. 1718, 
was eldest son of Edward Richard Montajgu, 
viscount Hinohinbroke (d. 1722L by Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Alexander Popham of 
Littlecote in Wiltshire, and was grandson of 
Edward, third earl of Sandwich (d. 1729), 
whom he succeeded in the peerage at thea^ 
of eleven. His younger brother, William 
(1720 P-1767), is separately noticed. After 
some years at Eton John entered Trinity (Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in April 1786. He remained 
there for two years, but left without a doffree, 
and went to the oontinent. He appears to have 
remained in France for a twelvemonth, and 
in July 1738 he started on a prolonged tour, 
which ineluded Leghorn, Palermo, several of 
the Cheek islands, Ath^ Constantiaople, 
Smyrna, Egypt, MaltiL LnboiL Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Minorca, and Genoa. Seven yean 
after his death a book pnrportiim to be his 
Journal at this time was pnblishea under the 
title of * A Voyage performed hw the late 
Earl of Sandwich round the Medutemoeaa 


in the yean 1738 and 1739’ (1799, ito). 
From its character, style, and numerous 
classical quotations, we may judge it to have 
been either written or oorreoted by his tutor, 
whose name does not appeM. Even at that 
Age, however. Sandwich seems to have 
had some wish to pose as a patron of art, and 
brought home a collection of eoins and 
arohiMlogical remains, as well as a la^ 
marble t^let, now in the library of Drinity 
College. An account of the tablet by Dr. J<din 
Taylor was published in 1748, under the 
title of * Marmor Sandvioense.’ On 20 March 
1789-40 Sandwich was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

On returning to England in 1789 and 
taking his seat m the H^se of Lords, Sand- 
wich at once plunged into p^y politics, 
and attached himself |o the Duke of Bed- 
ford, under whom, in Dc*«mher 1744, he 
was appointed a lord commiseioner of the 
admiralty. In August 1746 he was sent on 
a mission to Holland, and was shortly for- 
wards appointed, in ^iek succession, cap- 
tain in the Duke of Bedford’s regiment of 
foot, 27 Sept., aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Bedford, colonel in the army, 4 Oct., and 
second colonel of the Duke of Monti^’s 
ordnance regiment of foot, 22 Nov. 1746. 
His frequent absences fkom England and bis 
duties at the admiralty must have rendered 
his militaiT service purely nominal, but he 
rose to the highest ranks in reg^ar gradation, 
and at his death was the senior general on 
the Ust. During the early part of 1746 he 
was in London, taking an intelligent interest 
in the business of the admiralty, of which, 
in the absence of the Duke of Bedford, he 
was the nominal head. Several of hia letters 
to Bedford and to Anson at this time show 
his anxiety to render the droartment eifioient, 
despite the strongpartisanmeling wiUi which 
he conducted business (of. Babbow, ef 
Anson, p. 167). In July 1746 he was nomi- 
nated plenipotenti^ at the oonliBrenees at 
Breda, and be continued to represent the in- 
terests of this country in the tangled nego- 
tiations of 1747, and at the conclusion of the 
treaty at Aix-la-Ohapelle in 1748. His youth 
led the French plenipotentiary, the Count de 
Saint-S6vorin, to suppose that tome advask 
tage might be won nom his inexperience, 
and he aaeured Sandwich that he had certtin 
prooik that Anstria and Spain had agreed on 
a aeparate treaty. This statement, wlucli 
had not a word of tmth in it, neeeaaarily 
pmsled Sandwich, though it dM not seem 
to have materially affected his eondui^ and 
the tsnna on which he agreed with Siait* 
Stverin were caaentially thoee whidk hid 
bean propoaed at the beginniiig (eC Hi 
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Bboolii^ La Fatx d*Aix~la-Chapellef pp. 
148 et seq.^ 

Sandwicn was still a member of the 
admiralty board, and in Februi^ 1747-8, 
on the Duke of Bedford’s appointment as 
secretary of state, he became mt lord, dele- 
gating the duties of the office to Anson, not- 
withstanding the seniority of Lord Vere 
Beauclerk on the patent [see Airsoir, Gbobob, 
Lobd]. On his return to England he was 
deoted, 8 April 1749, an elder brother, and 
a few weeks later, 22 May, master of the 
Trinity House. He is said by Barrow to 
hare originated and carried through an exact 
yisitation of the docWards and nayal esta- 
blishments, which lea to the detection of 
many gross abuses and the introduction of 
stringent reforms (£(fso/ Anson, pp. 214-16). 
The credit of the measure is more probably 
Anson’s, Sandwich’s share in it being little 
more than supporting Anson with his name 
and influence. SimUarly, the act of 1749, 
for regplating.the disciplme of the navy, was 
essentially Avon’s, thou|^h introduced under 
the sanction and authority of Sandwich. In 
1781 the jealousy between Bedford and the 
Duke of j^ewcastle became very acute, and 
with the yiew of driving Bedford from office 
Newcastle succeeded in dismissing Sandwich 
from the admiralty [see BtjssblIi, Johit, 
fourth Dukb of Bbofobd]. On 12 June he 
received the king’s orders to acquaint Sand- 
wich * that his majesty had no further occa- 
sion for his service,’ and Bedford at once re- 
sijped the seals (Bedford OorreepondeTi/ee, ii. 

For the next few years Sandwich had no 
pubUc employment, till in December 1755 he 
was appointed, with two others, joint vice- 
treasurer and receiver of the revenues of 
Ireland. He held this office till February 
1763, when he was appointed ambassador 
extraordinary to the court of Madrid. In 
April, however, before he could go out, he 
was nominated flrst lord of the admiralty, 
and in August one of the principal aeoretariea 
of state. In whi^ office he continued till 
July 1766. 

It was during this time that, by the part 
which he took in the prosecution of John 
Wilkes [q. v.]. he laid the foundation of the 
mass of opprobrium which still dings to his 
name. Fv some yean previously, Simdwioh, 
widithe Earlof March, Sir Francis Dashwood, 
Potter, and others, had been associated with 
Wilkes in the ^brotherhood of Medmenham.’ 
Aafrr as companionship in vicioas plennires. 
nndeanness. and bla^emy oonatituted 
friedUhip, they were friends though it may 
wdlbe that apract^ joke of Wilkes was sul- 
lenly resented By his more aristoeraticasaooi- 


ates (Chryeal^ 1768, iii. 232). It is certain 
that, whenWilkes’s papers were seized. Sand- 
wich and Dashwood, then Lord Le Desponcer, 
took an active part in collecting proofs 
against Wilkes (Sandwich to Lord Le De- 
spencei^ 1 Nov. 1763 ; Egerton M8, 2136, f. 
85); March’s chaplain, the infamous John 
Eid^l [q. v.l, suborn^ some of the men in 
Wilkes’s employ and fraudulently obtained 
a copy of the ‘Essay on Woman,’ and Sand- 
wich brought it before the House of Lords, 
pretending that the fact that it was addressed 
to him constituted a breach of his privilege as 
a peer, and insisted on reading aloud the ffithy 
verses. Sandwich was believed to have been 
of the select company to whom the poem 
(which is also stated, though probably errone- 
ously, to have commenced ‘Awake, my Sand- 
wich ’ ) was read over after its composition. 
Public opinion rightly condemned the men 
who for mere party ends thus sacriflced the 
ties of friendship, and at a performance of the 
< Beggar’s Opera ’ the house rose to the words 
of Macheath in the last scene, ‘ That Jemmy 
Twitcher should peach me, I own surprised 
me,’ and from that day Sandwich was known 
as Jemmy Twitcher. A still severer casti- 
gation was administered by Wilkes’s more 
faithful ally, Charles Churchill [q. v.], who 
described him as 

Too infamous to have a friend, 

Too bad for bad men to commend 

(TheDueUist, iii. 401), 

and as one who 

Wrought sin with greediness, and sought for 
shame 

With greater seal than good men seek for fame * 
i^The Cai^idate, 11. 315-16). 

Denunciation, however, does not seem to 
have disturbed Sandwich’s temper any more 
than it affected his conduct. 

In the Rockingham administration he had 
no part, but in January 1768 he accrated 
office as postmaster-general under the Duke 
of Grafton. In December 1770 he was 
nominated one of the secretaries of state 
under Lord North, and on 12 Jan. 1771 be- 
came again flrst lord of the admiralty under 
the same minister. He now held this office 
for deven years, during which time his con- 
duct was as great a scandal to public as it had 
aU along bera to private morality. Through- 
out his Tong administration he rendered the 
busmessof the admiialtysubaervient tothein- 
teresti of his ptrty, and employed the vast 
patron^ of the office os an engine for bribery 
and politioal jobbery. Other and more shady 
niotives were also attributed to him. Early 
in 1778 it was currently reported that a 
vaeanej at the navy bom had been offered 
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to Captain Luttrell of the navy for 2,000/. 
The statement was published, as a matter of 
common notoriety, m the * Evening Post ’ of 
80 Jan.-2 Feb., and repeated in the issue of 
18-16 Feb., to say that it remained uncon- 
tradicted. On tliu second attack. Sandwich 
' indicted Miller, the printer of the ^ Evening 
Post,' for libel. The case was tried before 
Lord Mansfield on 8 July 1778, when Captain 
Luttrell gave evidence that he had Men 
asked if he would give the 2,000/. for the 
vacant commissionership. It was supposed 
that the offer came virtually from Miss Ray, 
Sandwich’s mistress ; but evidence of agency 
was wantii^, and Miller was cast in heavy 
damages (The Evidence in the Trials 1778; 
Qent. Mag, 1773, p. 846). ^ 

Five years later. Captain Thomas BaiUie 
[q. V.], after vainly trying to get the abuses 
at Greenwich remedied, puUished a yeiy 
uncompromising account of them. BaiUie 
was tried for libelling Sandwich’s tools 
and mercenary place-holders, and was fuUy 
acquitted, thou^ deprived by Sandwich of 
his office and refused aU employment in the 
navy. On the other hand a committee of 
the House of Lords appointed to examine 
into the state of the hospital reported, on 
7 June 1779, that the book contained *a 
groundless and malicious misrepresentation 
of the conduct of the Earl of Sandwich and 
others, the commissioners, &c. of Greenwich 
Hospital.’ 

In 1783, when attention was caUed to 
abuses in the public offices, Mr. Pitt stated 
in the House of Commons that though it had 
been officially declared that no fees were re- 
ceived by the navy office, it appeared that 
very considerable sums were received by the 
officers under the name of * gifts’ (17 June, 
Par/. Hiat. xxiii. 949). Exact inquiry dis- 
dos^ wholesale robbery rather than pecula- 
tion. The accounts showed a deficit of about 
three hundred thousand pounds of bread in 
1780, besides beef, pork, and other provisions. 
It was shown that the contract price of bread 
was more than 4s. per cwt. above the market 
price, and that the bread actuaUy supplied 
was 4s. per cwt. inferior to the contract; 
that the men in charm of the storehouses 
kept hogs in them, and fed them on service- 
able bisoait; that stores of difierent lands 
and in larm quantities had been tato out 
of the yaras not fat the private use of the 
officers but for aa^ and that evoywhere 
intimidation or guilty oompUeity hM kept 
the knowledge of these abmninationi seoret 
(Pcsrfitnnai/aiyEmrt, 1788-4)^ The dock- 
yards had been siiUD of iniqui^ before that 
time, and wete so after it [A Jbbvis, Jomr, 
Kabl or Sx. Vihcbbt], bift at no time were 


they so utterly bad as during the war ol 
American independence. 

It is not to be supped that Sandwich 
had imy knowled^ o{ still less any direct 
part in, these evil transactions; but the^ 
were the direct outcome of his procedure, 
and of his assigning the charm of depart- 
ments and of stores to men without a smgle 
qualification beyond their votes or their 
command of votes. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at that when war with France 
broke out in 1778 the number of ships in the 
navy was inadequate, and that of what there 
were many were not seaworthy; that tiie 
naval storeno^s were empty ; t W the ships 
sent to America under A^iral John Byron 
[q. V.] were rigged with twice-laid rope ; that 
It was only with the great»«t difficmty and 
after most vexatious delay that Keppel got 
to sea with a fleet still ni« nerically infenor 
to that under D’Orvilliers, and that on his 
return to Plymouth after the indecisive action 
of 27 July there were neither masts, nor 
spars, nor rope for the necessary reflttinjg 
[see Ebppbl, Attottbtits, Viboouht]. ThS 
was at the very beginning of the war, but 
the same want of ships and of stores con- 
tinued throughout. In 1779, when Spain 
became the ally of France, the English were 
everywhere outnumbered. At home, when 
the allied fleet invaded the Channel, the Eng- 
lish fleet, of barely half the numbm of the 
enemy, could only draw back to Bpithead ; 
while in the West Indies, Barrington at 
St. Lucia in December 1778, and Byron at 
Granada or St. Kitts in July 1779, wero 
opposed by vastly superior forces. Captain 
Mahan has rightly spoken of * the military 
difficulty of England's position in this great 
and unequal war,’ ana has criticised her 
policy in ' awaitingattaoks, which theenemies, 
superior in every ease, could make at their 
own choice and their own time’ (/q/Kiisfios 
of Sea Power upon Hktory^^, 89M^. He 
has perhaps not allowed sufficient weight to 
the degradation of the navy under such a 
chief. In the terrible deficiency of numbers 
any rotten hulk that could float was made 
to do duty as a ship of war. The worn-out 
70-gan ship Northumberland, converted into 
the Leviathan store-ship, hadmns put on 
board her, and formed pvt of Howe’s line of 
defence at Sandy Hook in 1778. She foun- 
dered in the West Indies in 1780 [see Jans, 
BabtholohbwI. ’The Terrible sank after the 
battle off the Chesapeake, 5 Sept 1781, not 
so much from the actual damage she had 
received, as firom her decayed eonaition, and 
the Royal George went diown in atili wnter 
et Spithead in eonsequenes of a great pieee 
of her bottom foiling oat. Sevwal of tim 
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■UMwhidiwen«agi«ed on the Doggerbank 
on o Aug. 1781 were in a similar category 
[aee Pabkbb, Sib Htdb, 1714-1782]. 

In other reepects^alBO, Sandwich’s adminis- 
trationproyeddisastrous. Bightlyorwronglj 
the heaicb of the whig party believed that 1^ 
appointment of Keppel to the command in 
1778 was a trick to put ^e disgrace which 
might accrue from the inadequacy of the 
fleet on a political opponent ; and the way 
in which he ordered and pushed the court- 
martial on Keppel was denounced as scan- 
dalous not only by the navy, but by public 
opinion. On Keppel’s acquittal the mob| 
drunk with joy and strong waters, made a 
savage attack on Sandwich’s official residence 
at the admiralty. The navy more sternly 
resented his conduct, and many officers of 
character and ability — Harland, Howe, and 
Barrington among others — refused to accept 
a command while he remained at the admi- 
ralty, not scrupling to say that under such 
a cmef their honour was not safe. One man 
alone, of real ability, forced by pecuniaiy 
embarrassment, was willing to serve. This 
was Sir George Brydges Rodney, afterwards 
Lord Rodney, who went out to the West 
Indies as commander-in-chief early in 1780. 
Rodn^ had formerly been on friendly terms 
with Sandwich, but the whole tenor of his 

the irntation, if not exasperation, which ^e 
felt at the conduct of the first lord. It should 
be observed, however, that Sandwich inte- 
rested himself in getting Captain Cook’s two 
vessels fitted out m an adequate maimer in 
1778, and it was after the first lord that Cook 
named the Sandwich Islands. 

Shortly after the acquittal of Keppel, while 
Sandwich’s unpopularity was at its highest, 
the town was shocked by the murder of Sand- 
wich’s mistress, Margaret or Martha Ray, 
on 7 April 1779, by a young clergyman 
who haa unsucce^iuly sought her hand in 
marriage [see HaoKimr.JaMEB]. With the 
murder Swdwich had aDsolutely nothing to 
do; he seems to have been much attacmed 
to the woman, who had lived with him for 
sixteen years^d to have sincerely mourned 
her death. But the revelation that he, a 
man of over sixty, had a mistresspermanently 
residing in his house led to an outburst of 
indignation on the part of the public who 
hatM him. On the fall of the North ad- 
ministration in March 1782 Sandwich retired 
in great measure from publio life, and though 
he accepted the office of ranger of St James’s 
and Hyde Parks under the coalition, it was 
but ibr a few months. During the following 
years he resided for themostpiurt atHinolun- 
mbke, and died in London on 80 Aj^ 1798. 


No public man of the last centm^ was the 
mark of sudi bitter, such violent invective. 
On the other hand he was esteemed and loved 
by the subordinates at the admiralty, men 
who were content to serve him to the best 
of their ability, and to receive in thankful- 
ness such gifts as he could bestow. That 
their adulation was not entirely mercenai^ 
appears from the posthumous notices of hu 
me, such as that by the Rev. J. Cooke, printed 
as an introduction to the ^ Voyage round the 
Mediterranean,’ or that in the * Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ 179% pt. i. p. 482. That Sand- 
wich was assiduous and punctual in the 
despatch of business is attested not only by 
many witnesses, but by his own letters (e.g. 
to Mr., afberwa^s Sir George Jackson ; Add, 
M8, 9844 ; Cn^nocx, iv. 164 ; Butleb, i. 72) ; 
but his industry was frittered away ove!r 
details which seemed to increase his personal 
consequence, while matters of the first import- 
ance were left in the hands of incompetent 
and dishonest subordinates. 

In society he is described as having a 
singular charm of manner. * Few houses were 
more pleasant than his ; it was filled with 
rank, beauty, and talent, and every one was 
at ease.’ The musical entertainments at 
Hinchinbroke had a distinct reputation, and 
Miss Ray, whose natural talent had been 
cultivated under the best masters, was the 
admired prima donna ; * he was the soul of 
the Catch Club, and one of the directors of 
the Concert of Ancient Music, but he had not 
the least real ear for music, and was equally 
insensible of harmony and melody’ (Butleb, 
L 72). His gait is described as awkward 
and shambling. Seeing him at a distance, a 
gentleman eaid, * I am sure it is Lord Sand- 
wich ; for, if you observe, he is walking down 
both sides of the street at once ;’ and Sand- 
wich himself used to tell how, on taking 
leave of his dancing-muter in Paris, and 
ofiering him any service in London, the man 
answered, < I should take it as a particular 
favour if your Lordship would never tell any 
one of whom you learned to dance’ (Cbx- 
DOOX, iv. 166). Churchill of course refers co 
this uncouthness, and adds that his visage is 
that of one * half hanged,’ with the inference 
that he had been * cut down by mistake’ 
(The DuelUatf iii. 860). This unflattering 
aescription is to some extent supported by 
the portrait Gainsborough in the Painted 
Half at Greenwich, whichhas a ghastly effect, 
chiefly due perhaps to the frding of the flesh 
tints. Other portraits by Zofiany— one be- 
longing to the family, one in the National 
Portrait GaUery, and one in the Trinity 
Houee— though not ptepoee c sBiy, are leee 
rq^ulsive. Smwkh msixied in Judith, 
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tliird daughter of Charles Fane, drat viscount 
Fane, and had by her, besides other children 
who predeceased him, one son, John, who 
succeeded as fifth earl. By Mias Bay he also 
had children, of whom one son, Basil, is sepa- 
rately noticed ; another, Bob^, died an ad- 
miral in l8S0. 

[The very adulatory Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Cooke, preftced to the Voyage round the Medi- 
terranean, is the only one of any length that has 
been published. Another, not adulatory, said to 
have been printed in 1770, is Life, Adventures, 
Intrigues, and Amours of the celebrated Jemmy 
Twitcher, ezhibitine many striking proofs to 
what baseness the human heart is capable of 
descending. It is extremely rare. The public 
life of Sandwich is to be traced in the history, 
and especially the naval history, of his time; in 
Parliamentary History, more especially 1770-82*; 
Coze’s Memoirs of the Pelham Administration ; 
Walpole’s Letters and Memoirs of George III ; 
llorrespondence of John, fourth Duke of Bed- 
lord ; Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham ; 
Barrow’s Life of Anson ; Eeppel’s Life of Eep- 
pel ; Jesse’s George Selwyn and his Contempo- 
raries ; Dilke’s Papers of a Critic ; Chesterfield’s 
Letters ; Trevelyan’s Early Life of 0. J. Fox. 
There are numerous references to the diplomatic 
correspondence, 1746-8, in the Brit. Mus. Cata- 
logues of Add. MSS. 1854-75 and 1882-7. Cf. 
Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, 
especially i. 117-19, 139-54, and iv. 163-76, and 
Charles ButWs Beminiscences, i. 70-2. Skits, 
squibs, and abusive pamphlets are numerous, 
among which may be named The Duenna, Lon- 
don, 1776. The copy in the Brit. Mus. [643, i. 
17 (4)] has ‘by Mr. Sheridan’ written on the 
title-page; but the statement seems extremely 
doubtful. See also Doyle’s Baronage ; Gent. Mag. 
1792 , i. 482; and Collins’s Peerage, 1812, iii. 
470 .^ J. E. L* 

MONTAGU, JOHN (1719-1796), ad- 
miral, bom in 1719, son of James Montagu of 
Lackhom in Wiltshire {d. 1747), and mat- 

E dson of James Montagu of Latham 
2-166^, third son of Henry Montagu, 
earl of Manchester [q. v.], entered the 
Boyal Academy at Portsmouth on 14 Aug. 
1733. He afterwards served in the Yarmouth, 
in the DreadnoiJ^ht with Captain Medley, in 
the Shoreham, in the Drojgon with Curtis 
Bomett, in the Dauphin with Lord Aubrey 
Beanclwk — all on the home or Mediterra- 
nean station. He passed his examination on 
6 June 1740, was promoted to be lieutenant 
on 23 Dec., and on 2 Feb. 1740-1 was ap- 
pointed to the Baddnghain. In her he was 
present at the battle off Toulon on 11 Feb. 
1743-4, thoi^ not engegi^ the Bucking- 
ham being in the rear with Vice-admiral 
Bichard Lestock|q.v.^ At the court-martial 
cn Lestock his deposition was adverse to 
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the prisoner, who in cross-examining sug- 
gests that Montagu’s evidence was dictated 
by Towry, captain of the Buckingham. ‘ I 
never ask any man’s opinion,’ answered Mont- 
agu, < but go by my own. 1 always iudged 
Mr. Lesto&’s ‘conduct on that day unlike an 
officer, and always said so ’ (Aftnutes qf thB 
Court-marUaV), 

Shortly afterwards Montagu was moved 
into the Namur, the flagship of Admiral 
Mathews, and on 2 March 1744-6 he was 
promoted to command the Hinchinbroke. 
In the following January he was posted to 
the Ambuscade of 40 guns, whim in the 
spring of 1747 was attached to tbe squadron 
under Anson, and was present in the action 
off Cape Finisterre on 8 May. After com- 
manding for short periods various fngates, in 
one of which, the Bent, he was supceeded by 
Bodney in January 1 763, h was in January 
1767 appointed to the Monarque at Ports- 
mouth, and on 14 March had the painful duty 
of superintending the execution of Admiral 
Byng, who was shot on the Monarque’s quar- 
ter-deck. Two months later the monarque 
went out to the Mediterranean with Admiral 
Henry Osborn [q. v.], and on 28 Feb. 1768 
assisted in the scatterix^ and destruction of 
De la Clue’s squadron off Cartagena. In Fe- 
bruary 1769 he was appointed to the Baison- 
nable, and in her joined Commodore John 
Moore [q. y.l in the West Indies. He was 
there moved into the Panther, which he 
brought home, and, iminin rapid succession, 
into the Terrible, the N ewark, and the Prinoesa 
Amelia, one of the fleet with Hawke in the Bay 
of Biscay in 1760-1. On 22 June 1762 he 
was moved into the Magnanime [cf. Howx, 
Biohabd, Eabl], and in May 1763 to the 
Dr^n, which he commanded as guardship 
at Chatham till 1766. In July 1769 he was 
appointed to the Bellona, and on 18 Oct. 
1770 was promoted to the rank of rear-ad- 
miral. From March 1771 to 1774 he was 
commander-in-chief on the North American 
station, defined as * from the Biver St. Law- 
rence to Cape Florida and the Bahama 
Islands.’ On 8 Feb. 1776 he was promoted 
to be vice-admiral, and shortly afterward 
appointed commander-in-chief at Newfound- 
land, where, during the next three years, be 
was chiefly occupied in maintaining a system 
of active cruising against the enemy’s priva- 
teers, and, OR the outbreak of the war with 
France, in detaching a squadron to take 
poasesBion of the isunds Saint Pierre and 
M^nelon. He returned to Portsmouth just 
in time to sit on the court-martial on AA- 
miral KeppeL On 8 April 1782 he was mo- 
moted to he admiral of the Un^ and uom 
1788 to 1786 waa oommander-Mhief at 
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Portsmouth. On 24 Sept. 1787 he became Sidney 'Wortley Montagu, second son of Ed- 
adminl of the white squadron. During his ward, first earl of Sandwich [q. y.], who had 
later yean he settled at Fareham in Hamp- taken the name of Wortley on his mairi^e to 
ahiie, where he died in August 1706. Anne, daughter of Sir Francis Wortley. Lady 

He married in 1748 Sophia, daughter of Mary was writing enthusiastically aTOUt her 
James Wrouj^hton of Wilcot, Wiltsmre, and studies and state of mind to her Mend in 
W her had issue a daughter and four sons. 1709. Edward Wortley Montagu, brother 
Cn these the eldest, John, D.D., fellow of of Anne, was a man of ability, a good scholar. 
All Souls, Oxford, died unmarried in 1818. well known to the whig lexers, and especi* 
The second, George (1760-1829), the third, ally attached to Addison. The second volume 
James (1762-1794), and the youngest, Ed- of the 'Tatler’ is dedicated to him. He repre- 
ward, lieutenant-colonel R.A., slain at the sented Huntingdon in the House of Corn- 
siege of Serlngapatam in May 1799, are sepsr mons from 1705 to 1713. He met Lady 
rately noticed. Until 1749 Montagu wrote Mary in his sisteris company, was delighted 
his name Mountagu; he then adopted the with her knowledge of Latin, as well as with 
spelling here followed for the rest of his life, her wit and beauty, sent her at once a copy 
rOharnook’s Biog. Nav. ▼. 480; commission verses, wrote letters of warm compliment 
ana warrant books and official letters in the ^ copied and sent to her in his sister’s 
Public Record Office.] J. K. L. ni^e, and soon became an avowed suitor. 

His sister died soon after the acquaintance 
MONTAGU, Lidt MARY WORTLEY had been formed. A long correspondence 
(1689-1762), writer of ‘Letters,’ baptised at followed. Lady Mary’s ‘Letters’ are re- 
Oovent Garden, 26 May 1689, was the eldest markably well written, and show masculine 
daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, who in 1690 sense rather than tenderness. She says that 
became fifth Earl of Kingston (created Mar- she can be a friend, but does not know 
quisofDorchesterinl706,andDukeofIQng8- whether she can love. She probably felt a 
ton in 1716), by Maijr, daughter of William real passion, although she makes it a point 
Feilding, earl of Denbigh. Her mother died of honour to state fairly every objection to 
in 1694, leaving three other children ; WQ- the match. Montagu applied to Lady Mary’s 
liam, Frances (afterwards Countess of Mar), father, then Lord Dorchester, but he was 
and Evelyn (afterwards Countess of Gower), finally rejected, upon his refusal to entail his 
Mary showed early abilities, and, according estates upon his ddest son, or to promise his 
to one account, her father had her taught wife a fixed establishment in London. Mont- 
Qreek and Latin by her brother’s tutor. The agu (see Mot Thomas) gave notes for No. 
Greek, however, is doubtful, and it seems 223 of the ‘Tatler’ (12 Sept. 1710), which 
probable that she taught herself Latin attacks the practice of marriage settlements. 
(Spbnoii, Anecdotes, p. 232). Lord Kings- The father hereupon ordered Lady Mary to 
ton, though a man of pleasure and generally marry another man. Settlements were drawn, 
a careless father, was proud of his daughter, and the wedding-day fixed, when Lady Mary 
and it is said that ‘ before she was eight ’ he left the house and married Montagu pri- 
nominatedherasa'toast’attheKit-CatClub vately by special license, dated 12 Aug. 
(generally said, however, to have boon 1712. She fived for the next few years iii 
founded m 1702 ; see under Cat, Chbis- different houses, generally in Yorkshire, her 
tophbb). As she was not known to the husband’s father etiU occiroying Whamdiffe 
members, he sent for her to the club, when Lodge, near Sheffield. Her husband was 
she was elected by acclamation. She always often separated from her by his parliamentair 
dedaxed afterwards that thiswas the happiest duties, and her ‘Letters* show occasional di^ 
day of her life. She became an ei^ reader, cords. Her son, Edward Wortley Montagu 
devouring the old romanM wd the old dra- (who b separately noticed), was bom in 1713. 
matists, besides more solid literature. She In the same year her sister Frances married 
was encouraged by an uncle, William Feild- John Erskine, sixth or eleventh earl of Mar 
ing, and by Bishop Bumet. She sub- [q.v.] Her brother. Lord Kingston, died soon 
nutted to Bumet in 1710 ^a translation of afterwards, leaving a son, wLo became ♦be 
the ^ 'Encheiridion' of Epietetiu firom the second snd last diue. Upon the formation of 
Latin Torsion ^rinted in Lord Whamoliffe's the first ministry of Gtoorge I (October 1714) 
e^tion of her* tyorkSi Shehecamea Ifontafpr became one of f-l*. oommissionerB 

finend of Marp Astell t.J, the defender of of the treasury, his cousin Oharles, lord Hali- 
womim’s righto in h« day, who in 1784 mote ftx[q.T.],boingfirstlord. Montogu.itiasaid. 
a pr^m to I^y I^s *Lettm fromthe wastheonlymanatthe bo^who could 
East * (first pubbahed with the 'Letters' in talk FVench, and who could ther^re con- 
1768). Anotherfrisnd was Anne,daaghtarof yens with the Ung. When after the 
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of Halifax in 1715 Walpole became first lord, not without a keen appetite for the scandal 
Montagu lost his place, and hiB remarks on of the times, and was one of the greatest 
the ^ state of party’ ^published in Lady sufferers by the same propensity in her neigh- 

a s < Works’) show that he had a strong hours. Her husband again represented Hunt- 
) to Walpole. Lady Mary was often i^don in the parliaments elected in 1722 and 
court, and was in favour with the Princess 1727. He afterwords sat for Peterborough 
ofWales/afterwardsQueenOaroline. ’Dolly’ from 1734 to 1747, and from 1764 till 1761. 
Walpole, Sir Robert’s sister, afterwards Lady He never took any conspicuous port in poli- 
Townshend, had been an early friend, but Sir tics, and devoted himsmf chiefly to saving 
Robert’s wife was her decided enemy. She money. 

became well known to all the wits, and Upon returning to England Lady Maiy 
among others to Pope, who professed especial had resumed intercourse with Pope. Pope 
admiration for her. D^on the surreptitious had celebrated her in the ’ Epistle to Jervas ’ 
publication of her ’Court Poems ’(after- (publisW 1717), and more than one copy of 
wards called ’ Town Eclogues ’) in 171 6, Pope occasional verses (Pops, ed, Elwin and 

revenged f (hvor himself by administering an Oourthope^v. 491-8). The thought of her in- 
emetic to Gurll fMe under Oxjbll, Edmund], spired the ’Epistle of Eloisa to AlMlard,’andto 
On 6 J une 1716 Montagu was appointed am- her during her jjoumey were a idressed letters 
bassador to the Porte, then at war with Aus- of the most stilted and fine-<pun gallantry, 
tria. The embassy was intended to reconcile She replied, checking his ecstasies with calm 
the Turks and theemperor. Montagpi left Lon- good breedingand sense. On 1 Sept. 1718Pope 
don with his wife and their child at the end of wrote to her the well-lmown letter upon the 
July. They reached Vienna at the beginning romantic death of two rustic lovers struck 
of September, and, after visiting other Ger- by lightning, to which she replied from Dover 
man courts, left Vienna on 17 Jan. 1717, and (1 Nov.), on her way home, by a bit of cynic- 
travellod to Adrianople, where they stayed for ism, too true to be pleasant He continued 
two months, reaching Constantinople at the his adoration, and persuaded her and her 
end of May. On 2d Oct. following Montagu husband to take a cottage at Twickenham, in 
received letters of recall, with a private letter order to be his neighbours. The close rela- 
from Addison, who had now become secretary tion between the keen woman of the world 
of state. Addison’sendeavours to assign com- and the querulous and morbidly sensitive 
plimentary reasons for the recall imply a con- poet was dangerous. The friendship con- 
sciousness that Montagu would scarcely see tinued for a time. Sir Godfrey Kneller 
the measure in that light. Montagu was not, painted her picture for the poet in 1719 ; his 
as Addison suggested, anxious to return to last letter, in September 1721, is in the old 
England, for he remained at Constantinople style ; and in the spring of 1722 she says in a 
till 6 June 1718. His daughter Mary (after- letter to her sister that she seldom sees him, 
wards Lady Bute) was bom inFebrua]!7l718. but encloses some of his verses containing a 
The Montagus returned by sea to Genoa, compliment to her. A quarrel followed, the 
and reached England at the end of October, causes of which have been much discussed. 
Montagu collected some oriental manuscripts. Various stories are given: Miss Hawkins 
and presented an inscribed marble to Trinity (Anscdotes, p. 76) reported that the quarrel 
College, Cambridge. Lady Ma^’s interest was due to a pair of sheets lent by Pope 
in the manners of the country is shown by to the Montagus and returned unwariied. 
her ’Letters,’ and she learnt a little Turkish. This was confirmed by Worsdale the painter 
At Adrianople she had noticed the practice of of p. 160). Lady Maiw her* 

inoculation for the small-pox (see letter of self told Spence (Anecdofes, 1820, p. 233) that 
1 April 1717). She had her son inoculated. Pope told Arbuthnot that he had refused to 
and took much pains to introduce the prac- write a satire upon somebody when requested 
tice upon her return to Ei^land. The todosobyLadyMaryandLordHervey;Lady 
phyrician of the embassy, a lu. Maitland, Matr implies that this story was fal^ but 
uioculated in London under her patronage, speaxs as thoimh she did not know the true 
and in 1724 Steele celebrated her merits in cause. Mr. Moy Thomas and Dilke think 
a paper in the Plain Dealer,’ 8 Jufy (Omt, that the quarrd arose out of her ridicule of 
3m^.xxvii.409;PAtV. 7>Yms.i757,No.lxzL), his story of the lovers killed by lightning, 
and congratulated her upon hir ’godlike This assumes that the letter to him was 
delight’ of saving ’many thousand British not teaJly seat at the date assigned to it, 
lives’ every year. which is posrible, but is a mere guess. Mr. 

For many veers after her return to Eng- Oourthope thinks, and with apparent jus- 
land Lady MaiT was a leader in Lcmdon ties, th& there is no reason for doubt^ 
society. Her ’Letters’ show that she was the account given, according to Lady Louisa 
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Stuart, by Lady Mary herself, that Pope was 
betrayed into a declaration of love, which 
Lady Mazy received with a fit of laughter. 
This story is in harmony with all that we 
know of their relations; and if, as is probable, 
the declaration was meant to be taken in a 
poetic sense, the laughter was painfully 
sincere. The more serious the cause the 
greater is the excuse for Pope’s subsequent 
malignity, though no excuse can be more than 
a slight pdliation. A coarse lampoon upon 
Lady Mary by Swift, ‘The Capon’s Tal^ ’ first 
published in the ‘Miscellany* of 17^7, im- 
plies that the quarrel had begun, and hints 
at previous lampoons attributed to her. 
Pope’s references to ‘Sappho* are in the 
‘Dunciad,’ bk. ii. 1. 186 (1728, and note 
added in 1729) ; the ‘ Epistle to Lord 
Bathurst* (1732), 11. 121-2; the ‘Imitar 
tion of the 1st Satire of the 2nd Book of 
Horace* (1782-8), 11. 83-4; the ‘Epistle 
to Martha Blount * (1784-6), 11. 26-6; the 
‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot* (17^6), 11. 368-9; 
‘ Versification of Donne * (1785), i. 6 ; and 
the ‘ Epilogue to the Satires ’ (1788), i. 118, 
ii. 19. Pojpe was apparently the agmssor 
in this warfare, although it seems that ne sus- 
pected Lady Mary of being concerned in a pre- 
vious libel called ‘A Pop upon Pope* (1728), 
a sto^ of his being whipped in revenm for 
the ‘Dunciad* (see Oarbuthbrs, P ope, 1867, 
pp. 268-9, and Pope’s Works^ x. 119). When 
the atrocious allusion in the ‘ Imitations of 
Horace* appeared. Lady Mary asked Peter- 
borough to remonstrate with Pone. Pope 
made the obvious reply that he wondered that 
Lady Mary should suppose the lines to apply 
to any but some notoriously abandoned 
woman. It is of course impossible to prove 
who was in Pope’s head when he wrote, but 
he certainly endeavoured to confirm the ap- 
plication to Lady Mary when it was made % 
the town (see Mr. Gourthope’s remarks in 
Pw’a Works, iii. 279-84). The ‘Verses 
addressed to an Imitator of Horace by a 
Lady,’ published in 1788, are genera^ attri- 
buted to Lady Mary, in co-operation with 
her friend and fellow-victim to Pope’s satire, 
Lord Hervey (see Courthopb in Papers 
Works as above, and v. 269-61). They 
insult Pope’s family and person with a 
brutality^ only exceeded by nis own. His 
base insinuations probably injured Lady 
Mary’s reputation in her time. Two of the 
points to which he refers, that she ‘ Starved 
a sister * and ‘ denied a debt * (£^il<^e to 
Satires), were of importanoe in ner histoir. 

A Fmohman named lUmond (who is den 
aoribed in St,-8iman^s Memoirs, 1829, xviL 
806) made love to her; and, though she did 
not encourage his passion, she seems to have 


written some imprudent letters to him. She 
thought that she would get rid of him hand- 
somely by making some money for him in 
the South Sea speculation. He gained some- 
thing by selling out on her advice, but left 
the money in her hands to be again invested. 
In one of his last letters (22 Aug. 1720) 
Pope had advised her to buy at a time when 
the stock was rapidly declining in value. 
Whether she lost on her own account does 
not appear; but the 900^ which she invested 
for Esmond soon sank in value to 400/. He 
then claimed the repayment of the original 
sum as a debt, and ^reatened to publish her 
letters. She was certainly alarmed, and es- 
pecially anxious to keep the matter from her 
husband, who was severe in all questions of 
money. Our knowledge of the afioir is de- 
rived from her letters upon the subject 40 
Lady Mar. Horace Walpole, who saw them, 

§ B.ve a distorted version of their purport to 
ir Horace Mann. But in fact, although 
they show her to have been imprudent, they 
refute any worse imputation upon her cha- 
racter or her honesty. R6mond appears to 
have spread reports which must have reached 
Pope, who knew something of the South Sea 
speculation. 

The story about her sister refers to Lady 
Mar, who was for a time disordered in mind. 
Her brother-in-law, James Erskine, lord 
Ghrange [q.v.], famous for the violent im- 

E risonment of his wife, tried also to get 
old of Lady Mar. Lady Mary obtained a 
warrant from the king’s bench in 1781, and 
was for some time ner sister’s guardian. 
There does not appear to be any ground for 
a charge of harsh treatment. 

La^ Mary was on very friendly terms 
with l!^rd Hervey, and on hostile terms with 
his wife. Her favour was courted by Young, 
of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ who in 1726 con- 
sulted her about his tragedy, ‘ The Brothers,’ 
and by her second cousin. Fielding, who 
dedicated his first comedy to her in 1727. 
and asked her to read his ‘ Modem Husband.* 
She managed to be on good terms with the 
redoubtable Sarah, dudiess of Marlborough; 
but die seems to have made enemies by her 
satirical wit. 

In 1789 she went abroad, for reasons which 
have not been explained. Her letters to her 
husband imply tnat they still remained on 
firiendly tei^ and she speaks of him to 
their daughter with apparent affection. She 
told a correspondent that he had been de- 
tained by busmees till die was tired of wait- 
ing, and went abroad, expecting him to fol- 
low in six weeks (to Lady Pomfret, from 
yenio^n.d., probably in 17401. In any case, 
they did not again meet. She left England 
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in July 17S9, and travelled to Venice. In 
the autumn of 1740 she went to Florence, 
where ehe met Horace Walpole, who g^vos 
a disgustiiijg account of her elovenly appear- 
ance, her * inmudence,’ avarice, and absuraity 
(Walpole, Letters^ Cunningham, i. 56, 
67): She visited Rome and Naples, and at 
the end of 1741 crossed the Alps to Ghsneva 
and Chamb6ry. In 1742 she settled at 
Avignon, where the town gave her a piece 
of land with an old mill, which she patched 
up for a house. The * increase of Sottish 
and Irish rebels ’ (to the Countess of Ox- 
ford, 29 Nov. 1747) in 1746 made the place 
unpleasant to her, and she moved to Brescia, 
where sht, bought the shell of an old palace, 
fitted it up, and stayed for some years, 

S ending her summers at Lovere, on the 
igo d’lseo. She thought Lovere ^ the most 
beautifully romantic place ’ she ever bow. and 
compares it to Tunbridge Wells (to Lady 
Bute, 21 July 1747). She made occasional 
excursions elsewhere, and in 1768 settled at 
V enice. She corresponded with her daughter. 
Lady Bute, reporting her impressions of 
Italian society and of the books which she 
read. She admired Fielding and Smollett, 
but despised Richardson, though she could 
not help crying over him. She wished her 
granddaughters to acquire some learning, 
but hoped that they would not marry, and 
that their mother would ^moderate her fond- 
ness ’ for them. In the last years of her 
stay she became intimate with Sir James 
Denham Steuart [q. v.], who dedicated to 
her the first two TOoks of his * Inquiry into 
the Principles of Political Economy.’ 

Lady Mazy’s husband died in January 
1761, aged 83. Horace Walpole describes 
him living at Whamclifie, the seat of the 
Wortleys,in 1756, in the most miserW fashion, 
his only indulgence being tokay (Walpole, 
Letters^ iii. 29). He was report^ to have 
left 1,860,000^ (t5. iii. 877: and Gray to 
Wharton, 81 Jan. 1761). Pope (JEToroos, 
bk. ii. sat. ii. IL 49>60) satirised the pair as 
’ Avidien and his wife,’ and Montagu appean 
to have done little beyond saving money in 
later years. Walpole rightly prophesied that 
La^ Mary wonld return to England. 

Hot daughter’s husband was now in power 
(secretary of state 26 March 1761), and Lady 
Bute begged her mother to come to her. 
Ladv Ma^s health was breaking, bnt she 
left Venice in the antnmn, and reined Eng- 
land in the beginninff of 1702. She died on 
21 Ang. following. A cenot^ was erected 
to her memory in Lichfield (MthedraL com* 
memorating Iiot introdnotion of inocnlation. 

Lady Mary bad herself suflbred fimn small- 
fxiz, which * dieted her of vwy fine go- 


loshes ’ and impaired her beauty. The por- 
trait painted by Eneller in 1719, apparently 
for Pope, came into the possession of Lord 
Bute. A portrait painted by Oharles della 
Rusca in 1789, ana presented by her to the 
Dountess of Oxford, is at Wortley Hall. A 
third portrait, by Jonathan Richardson, be- 
longs to the Earl of Whamdiffe, and an- 
other of Lady Mary by Highmore is in the 
possession of T. Humphry Ward, esq. An 
enamel by Zincke (1788), engraved by VertuS/ 
is at Welbeck. A miniature in possession of 
Lord Harrington is engraved in the editions 
of her ^Worin’ by Whamclifie and Th^^mos. 

Lady Mo^’s ‘Town Eclogues ’ were first 
published piratically as ‘Court Poems' in 
1716 (misdated 1706 (m title-page). They 
were republished, with others, by Dodrieyin 
1747, and again in his ‘Miscellany.’ Tney 


1747, and again in his ‘Miscellany.’ They 
were edited oy Isaac Reed in 1768, and ore 
included in his ‘ Works.’ Lady Mary’s let- 
ters from the East were given by her when at 
Rotterdam in 1761 to a Mr. Sowden, minister 
of the English church there, with a note by 
herself, stating that she authorised him to 
use them as he pleased. He is said to have 
sold them to her daughter for 600/. Another 
copy, given by Lady Mary to Mr. Moles- 
worth, also came into possession of Lord 
Bute. An edition appeared in 1768, in 8 vols. 
12mo, as ‘ Letters of Lady M— y w— y 
M , said to have been edited by the dis- 

reputable John Oleland [q-'^O A fourth 
vmume appeared in 1767 , 01 doubtful autho- 
rity, and probably forged by Cleland, though 
reprinted by later editors. A story is told 
by Dallaway of a device by which the manu- 
script of the letters was suireptitiously conied 
while in Bowden’s possession ; but Mr. Moy 
Thomas says that this edition follows the 
Molesworth MS., which difiers consider- 
ably from the other. It is doubtful how far 
the letters were sent as they now appear, 
or made out of a diary kmt at the time ; they 
were, previous to 1768, handed about in 
manuscript. 

In 1808 an edition of the ‘ Works,’ in- 
cluding the above, with other letters and 
poems, was publidied James Dallaway 
tq.v.], with materials supplied^ Lord Bute, 
and a memoir. A aecona edition, with let- 
ters to Mrs. Hewitt, appeared in 1817. A 
new edition, in 8 vols. 6vo, edited hy Lady 
Mary’s great-grandson, Lm Whanacliffe. 
was pub&shed m 1887. To this were addea 
the ve^interesting’Introductory Anecdotes’ 
W Lady LoniiaStWt,Lady Bute’sdangliteei 
Tht last edition, by Mr. Hoy Thomas, ta 
2 vols. 8vo, with a new life, eppeend in 1861. 
The coriespondenoe with Pope is in P0pe% 
‘ Worin’ ((Wthope and Elwm, is. 888-411^ 
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[liTM, as above, prefixed to Works, by Dal- 
laway and Hot Thomas, and Introductory Anec- 
dotes; Spencers Anecdotes, 1820, pp. 224, 230, 
& 0 ., 202, 871. Pope’s Works (Courthope and 
Elwin) give full discussions of all the dirouted 
points. See also Pilke’s Papers of a Critic, 
1 . 848-60.] L. S. 

MONTAGU, RALPH, Dttkb of Mont- 
aou (1688 P-1709), bom about 1638, was the 
second son of Edward Montagu, second lord 
Montagu of Boughton [see under MoNraeu, 
Edwabd, first Baboit Mobtagu of Boughtonl 
by Anne, daughter of Sir Ralph Winwood, 
knight (Doyle, Ojfficial Baronage, ii. 621). 
Montagu began his career as master of the 
horse to the Duchess of York, and on the death 
of his elder brother Edward succeeded him as 
master of the horse to Queen Catherine (28 Dec. 
1666 ; CaL State Papers, Dom. 1666-6, p. 120 ; 
Hist, MSS, Comm. 8th Rep. p. 270). in the 
court of Charles II he speedily distinguished 
himsebf by his successes in gallantry, and 
Qrammont describes him as the favoured 
lover of the beautiful Mrs. Myddelton [q. v.] 
As a rival, says Qrammont, he was ^ peu dan- 
gereux pour sa figure, mais fort A craindre 
par son assiduitS, par I’addresse de son 
esprit, et par d’autres talens’ {M&moires de la 
Vte du Comte de Qrammont, ed. 1716, p. 98). 
Dartmouth, in one of his notes on Burnet, 
attributes Montagu’s rapid rise to female in« 
fiuence {Ovm Time, ed. 1888, i. 616). On 
1 Jan. 1669 Montagu was appointed am- 
bassador extraordinary to Louis XIV (for 
his instructions see Hist, MSS, Comm. 6th 
Rep. p. 816, and Bebingtob, ArUn^torCs 
Letters to Temple, p. 893). It is evident, 
however, that Montagu was not yet initiated 
in the secrets of his master’s foreign policy, 
and he first leamt firom the mouth of the 
Duchess of Orleans that Charles II intended 
to make a secret alliance with Louis XIV 
against the Dutch ([Migbet, Nigooiations re- 
latives d la succession dSEspagne, iii, 88, 91 ; 
Bbbibgtob, p. 440). He was present in 
June 1670 at the deathbed of the duchess, 
received her last messages to her brother, and 
diligently inquired into the rumour that she 
was poisoned (td. pp. 488-47 ; Lafayette, 
Hesmette dH AngUteirre, ed. Anatole France, 
1882, p. 142). Charles II was so satisfied with 
his conduct that at his return Montagu was 
admitted to the privy council (2 Jan. 1672), 
and backed by^ the king in a quarrel with the 
Duke of Buckingham (Dalbtkplb, Memoire 
of QroatBritain a!ndlrelBmid,oA, 1790, i. 127). 
On 12 Aug. 1671 Montagu purchased firom 
his cousin, the Earl of Sandwich, for 14,0001., 
the maatership of the great wardrobe (DOYLE, 
iL 622 ; BoybRj Armah, viii. 869). 

A lucky mamage now crowned Montagu’s 


fortunes. The great match of the day was 
Elizabeth Wriomesley, daughter of Thomas, 
earl of Southampton, and widow of Joceline 
Percy, eleventh earl of Northumberland, who 
was reputed to be worth 6,000f. a year. She 
was unsuccessfully wooed by Harry Savile 
and others, and was reported to be reserv- 
ing herself for the widowed Duke of York 
{Hatton Correspondence, i. 68 ; Savile Corre- 
spondence, pp. 82, 88). Tradition represents 
her as fiying to France to avoid the designs 
of Charles 11 against her honour, and mark- 
ing Ralph Montagu during this enforced exile. 
But the marriage reallv took place at Titch- 
field, Hampshire, on 24 Aug. 1678, and was 
forwarded by the king in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the lady’s relatives {Letters to Sir 
Joseph Williamson, Camd. Soc., i. 164, 176, 
179, 184). Two months later the countels 
and her husband began to quarrel, she alleg- 
ing that he spread a report that he had 
< bought her of ner maid for 600/. per annum,’ 
and a separation was talked of {ib. ii. 86, 68, 
71). In December Montagu was sent to the 
Tower for challenging the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in the king’s drawing-room, but released 
a few dc^s later (t&. ii. 89). 

On 1 Sept. 1676, and again in the follow- 
ing year, Montagu was ^pointed ambassador 
extraordinary to Louis AlV, and took a very 
active part in the bargains about the price of 
England’s neutrality during the war between 
France and Holland (Dalbyhplb, i. 168; 
Migbet, iii. 629, 672). He aimed, however, 
higher than an embassy, and in the spring of 
1676 was negotiating for the post of secretary 
of state, and had agreed with Henry Coventry 
to give him 10,000/. for his place. Dut Donby, 
whose assent was necessary, held himself pre- 
engaged to Sir ‘William Temple, and refused 
to sanction the bargain. In the end Coventry 
was succeeded by Sir Leoline Jenkins [q. v.] 
{^tters written to and from the Earl of 
DanJ^, 1710, 8vo, pp. 88, 88). While his 
ambition was thus ch^ed ; Montagu’s diplo- 
matic career was brought to a dose by a 
quarrel with the Duchess of Cleveland. She 
had left Ei^land, and had established herself 
at Paris wiUi her daughter, the Countess of 
Sussex. During the mother’s temporary ab- 
sence Montagu, apparently at the instigation 
of Charles II, persuaded the daughter to leave 
the convent where she had been placed and 
to take up her residence at the English em- 
bassy. Eager for revenge for this and other 
wrongs, the duchess wrote to Charles II de- 
nouncing'' * " 


intrigues, with which theirprevious intimacy 
had made her acquainted. Montagu had told 
her, she declared, that he meant to make the 
secretaryship marely a stepping-stone to the 
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treasuiership ; then he would easily Bupnly 
Charles with money for his pocket ana ms 
women, and lead him by the nose. A French 
astrologer in whom the king believed had 
been corrupted by Montagu that he might 
mould the King to his designs. 'He ^ 
neither conscience ncx honour, and has several 
times told me that in his heart he despised 
ou and vour brother, and that for his part 
le wished with all his heart that the parlia- 
ment would send you both to travel, for you 
were a dull, governable fool, and the duke a 
wilful fool. ^ that it were yet better to have 
you than him, but that you always chose a 
greater b^«t than yourself to govern you* 
ed. 1814, V. 872 ; Lffe of the 
Duchess of Cleveland^ by G. Steinman-Stein- 
man, p. 164 ; cf. Bttbnet, ii. 148). Montagu 
htirried back to defend himself without wait- 
ing for leave to quit his post, and found him- 
seu struck out of the privy council (12 July 
1678) and superseded as ambassador by the 
Earl of Sunaerland. To secure immunity 
from further punishment and to retaliate on 
Danby, Montagu now entered into a negotia- 
tion with Barillon, the French ambassador, 
offering to cause Danby’s fall within six 
months, on promise of a pension of forty thou- 
sand livres a year, or one hundred thousand 
crowns in hand (Dalbymplb, L 249). The 
proposal was accepted, and he then stood for 
the Dorough of Northampton, beat the govern- 
ment candidate, and prepared to accuse Danby 
in the House of Commons (Gbbt, Debates^ 
vi. 186). Danby resolved to be beforehand 
with his accuser, and on 19 Dec. 1678 the 
chancellor of the exchequer informed the 
house ' that his majesty having received in- 
formation that his late ambassador in France, 
Mr. Mont(^, had held several private con- 
ferences with the pope’s nuncio there, has, to 
the end that he may discover the truth of 
the matter, given order for the seizing Mr. 
Montagu’s papers.’ But the house to^ up 
the cause of its member, and ordered the 
sequestered papers to be brought to West- 
mmster and examined there. Monta^ se- 
lected from them two letters in which DanW 
demanded six million livres from Louis Xlv 
as the price of pei^ with France and the 
prorogation of parliament. Before the sit- 
ting mosed it was voted by 179 to 116 votes 
that there was sufficient ground for the im- 
peachment of tne lord treasurer. Andthough 
banl^s defenders produced letters of Mont- 
agu’s proving that he was equally guilty, 
parliament refused to pay any attention to 
theeounterehsige(t&.pp.887-^; Rbbbbbt, 
Jlfsinofr#, ed.Oaktmght, p. 166; Htsf. MS8, 
Oonun, 6th Bep. p. So9). 

The dissolution of parliament (80 Dee. 


1678) was a momentary check to Montagu’s 
triumph. He was greatly afrtud of being 
sent to the Tower, and ' swore he had no 
mind to eat meat <xf others dressing, where 
he must either eat poison or starve/ After 
lying concealed in London for three weeks, 
he endeavoured to escape to France in dis- 
guise, but was arrested at Dover, and obliged 
to give security not to leave the kiimdom 
(Dahbt, Letters f pp. 116-22 ; Hatton Corre^ 
spondencey i. 170). According to Barillon 
this attempted flight to France was also part 
of a new mtrigue. Montagu had taken up 
the cause of Monmouth, ana hoped to induce 
Louis XIV to get him declared Frinoe of 
Wales by his father, urging that a disputed 
succession in England iramM be an advantage 
to France. Montagu was idso Barillons 
chief agent in his dealing ^ith the English 
opposition. In these neg tiations he was 
greatly aided by his sister, Anne Montagu, 
the wife of Sir Daniel Harvey. ' She is a 
woman of a bold and enterprising spirit,’ 
wrote Barillon, 'and has interest and con- 
nections with a great number of persons 
of the court and parliament’ (Dalbtxfle, 

i. 812, 841, 856). As deep in the political 
intrigues of the day as her brother, she was 
equaBy famous for her gallantries, and both 
were at this time members of the cabal which 
met at the Duchess of Mozarin’s (Fobnbboit, 
Louiee de Hiroualle, 1886, pp. 94, 138 $ Mah- 
OHBBTBB, Court and Society from Elizabeth 
to Annsy i. 275). But in spite of his skill 
and unscrupulousness Montagu’s schemes 
were far from successful. Barillon and 
his master refused to support the plan for 
Monmouth’s elevation, though encouraging 
Montagu just enough to prevent Monmouth 
from losing altogether the hope of French 
protection (Dalbtxplb, i. 849). Shaftesbitfy 
repudiated the allhuce offered him, saying 
that he had never had anything to do with Mr. 
Montagu, and never would (Sidhbt, Diary y 

ii. IS). He found great difficmty in obtaining 
the money which Barillon had promised him, 
and received in the end only wy thousand 
out of the one hundred thousand crowns for 
which he had sold his services (DalrtmfIiB, 
i. 884,884). The ambassador reported in De- 
oembOT 16to that Montagu womd willingly 
be reconciled with the conrt. ' and have a 
great place if it were possible,’ but the court 
showed no willingness to a^ept his terms 
(^tb. p. 866 ; SinvBT, Diary y ii. 11). Accord- 
ingly, when the ezdnsum movement iluled, 
he uioimht it best to consult his own sslirtj 
and retired to the continent. 

In 1688 he was at Paris, where he 
soimht a private audience with Louis Xlv 
ana frirther payments for his pest serviess 
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(Hut. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 202 ). On 
10 Jan. 1680-4 he sncceeded his fawer as 
thiid Lord Montagu of Boughton. At the 
accession of James II he lost the post of 
master of the robes, which was given to Lord 
Preston. Nevertheless he still hoped for em- 
ployment, and boldly announced to Lord Ro- 
chester his intention of attending the corona- 
tion. * I know not how unfortunate I may be 
as to be under his majesty's displeasure, but I 
know the generosity of his nature to be such, 
that, as Louis, duke of Orleans, when he came 
to the crown of France, said it was not for a 
king of France to remember the quarrels and 
grudges of a duke of Orleans, so I hope his 
majesty will be pleased to think the king is 
not to remember anything that has passed 
in relation to the I^e of York, for what- 
ever my opinions were when I delivered 
them, being trusted by the public, they are 
altered now I am become his subject, Imow- 
ing myself obliged, by the laws of God and 
man, to hazard life and fortune in the defence 
of his sacred person, crown, and dimity' 
(SiKQBB, Correspondence of Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon^ i. 114). Montagu was 
allowed to return to England, and was very 
well received by James. It was even re- 
ported that he was to be made secretary of 
state, or again employed as ambassador to 
France (tb. i. 622 ; Eliis Corresp. i. 164-9). 

At the revolution Montagu was one of the 
first to embrace the cause of William III. 
He was made one of the privy council (14 Feb. 
1689), and William created him Viscount 
Monthermer and Earl of Montagu (9 April 
1689). But Montagu, who had taken an 
active port in the debates on the deposition 
of James U, did not regard this as sufficient 
reward. On 18 May 1694 he wrote to Wil- 
liam, setting forth nis claims to a dukedom 
at length. He represented the oldest branch 
of one of the oldest English families ; he had 
been one of the first, and had held out to the 
last, in that cause which had broughtWilliam 
to the crown. Lastly, he had won over 
three wavering peers to vote against the pro- 
posed regency, and thus decided the question 
whether William should be king (Dal- 
BTXFLB, ii. 266). This request was refused, 
but a suit at law restored to Montagu his 
lucrative mastership of the wardrobe 
TBBLLi Diary, ii. 48\ He increased his 
wealth still Airther oy a second marriage. 
The Oountess of Northumberland died in Sep- 
tember 1690, and on 8 Sept. 1692 Monta^ 
manned Elisabeth Cavendish, eldest dau^ 
ter of Henry Cavendish, second duke of New- 
oasUe, and widow of Christopher Monok, 
aeooad duke of Albemarle [q. v.] She was 
very rich and very mad, and was said to have 


declared that she would give her hand to 
nobody but a crowned head. Montagu wooed 
sad won her in the character of Emperor of 
China (GBAvesB, Biograpkioal Hist. ed. 1 ^, 
iv. 168; Walpole, Letters, ed. 1880, viii. 
614 ; Luttbell, Diary, ii. 663). The mad 
duchess lived till 1734, and was kept in 
such close sedusion that it was rumoured 
she was dead, and that her husband con- 
cealed her death in order to retain the en- 
joyment of her 7 , 000 /. a year (Ohestbb, 
Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 341 ; Oabt- 
WBieHT, Strafford Papers, p. 79). The mar- 
riage rented in Severn lawsuits concerning 
the Albemarle property, one of which, be- 
tween Montagu and the Earl of Bath, lasted 
for seven years, and cost the two litigants 
20,000/. between them. It was finally settled 
in October 1698 by a compromise, but nbt 
until four or more of Montagu's witnesses 
had been convicted of peijury, suborned, 
as it was asserted, by one of his chaplains 
(James, VemorCs Letters to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, i. 240, 287, 303; Lttttrell, 
iii. 140, iv. 78, 366, 443). 

On 2 March 1706 Montagu's son John 
(1688 P-1749) [q. v.], who succeeded him in 
the dukedom, was married to Lady Mary 
Churchill, the youngest daughter of the Duke 
of Marlborough (Boteb, Annals of the Reign 
of Anne, viii. 373 ; Leitbell, Diary, v. 637). 
The marriage was a political alliance, dictated 
by Marlborough's desire of making his poli- 
tical position secure against a possible com- 
bination of whigs and lories (Thompson, 
Memoirs of Sarah, Duehess qf Marlborough, 
ii. 9-16). As a consequence Montagu at 
length attained the goal of his ambition, and 
was raised to the dignity of Marquis of Mont- 
hermer and Duke of Montagu (12 April 
1705). He survived his promotion lour years 
only, dying at the age of seventy-one on 
9 March 1708-9 (Doyle, p. 522). 

Montagu left, b^des his son J ohn, a daugh- 
ter, Anne, who married Alexander Popham of 
LittJecote, Wiltshire. An elder son, Ralph 
Winwood, died in May 1702 (Collins, Peer~ 
age, iil 469 ; Luttbbll, v. 170). Two en- 
graved portraits of Montagu are among the 
Sutherland collection in the Bodleian Li- 


bmry {Catalogue, L 648). Macky describes 
him as * of a middle stature, inclining to fot, 
of a coarse, dark complexion.’ Swift adds 
the very just comment, * os arrant a knave 
■a any in his time’ (Maokt, Seeret Serviees, 
Ac., 1738, p. 44; Swur, Works, ed. 1824, 
ziL287). If Montagu was perfectly unscni- 
puloua m obtaining money, ne at least knew 
now to spend his wealth with dignity. His 
public entry into Peris as ambassador in 
1668 * was so magnificent that it has scarce 
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ever been Bince equaUed’ (BoTBR^ Tui. 866 ). 
He built two great houses, * which remain 
still as the best patterns of building we have 
in England, and show the jronius of the great 
.contriver* (aft. p. 871). One of these was 
Boughton House in Northamptonshire, ‘ con- 
trived after the model of Versailles.* The 
other was Montagu House in Bloomsbury, 

* without comparison the finest building in the 
whole city of London or county of Middle- 
sex, Hampton Court alone excepted* (i 6 .) 
Evelyn, who describes it at length in his 

* Diary,’ under 10 Oct. 1683, terms it * a fine 
palace, built after the French pavilion way, 
by Mr. 5*jqi5£e* [see Hooke, Robert]. It 
was burnt down on the night of 19 Jan. 
1686, owing to the negligence of a servant ; 
b]|^t Montagu, after an unsuccessful lawsuit 
with his tenant, the Earl of Devonshire, re- 
built the house vrith very little alteration. 
The second Montagu House was purchased 
by the government in 1763 to establish the 
British Museum, and was demolished between 
1840 and 1849, and replaced by the present 
museum building (Evelyn, I)iary^ ed. 1879, 
ii. 819, 421, iii. 16 ; Ellis, Correapondencey 
i. 25 ; Wheatley, London Pott and Present^ 
i. 261, ii. 666 ). 

[Lives of Montagu are contained in Boyer's 
Annals of Queen Anne, viii. 368-74, ana in 
Memoirs for the Curious, February and March 
1709. Montagu’s correspondence with Lord 
Arlington and Sir H. Coventry is in the posses- 
sion of the Marquis of Bath ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
4th Hep. p. 246. His correspondence with Danby 
between 1676 and 1678 was printed by Danby in 
his own vindication : Copies and Extracts of some 
Letters written to and from the Earl of Danby, 
now Duke of Leeds, in 1676, 1677, and 1678, 
with particular Hemarks upon some of them. 
Published by his Grace's direction, 8vo, 1710. 
The original letters are now in the possession of 
Mr. Al&ed Morrison, and are reprinted in the 
catalogue of his auto^phs. Other authorities 
are cited in the article.] C. H. F. 

MONTAGU or MOUNTAGUB, 
RICHARD (1577-1641), controveniolist 
and bishop, was bom during Ohrirtmastide 
1677 (cf. MS, Be^, Sng'i OoUege^ Cambridge) 
at Domey, Buckinghamshire, of which parish 
his father, Laurence Mounta^e, was vicar 
(Lipscomb, BucikinghameMrey m, 276; Har- 
wood, Alumni Btaneneeif pp. 68-4). He was 
elect^ from Eton to a smolanhip at King’s 
College, Cambridge, and admitted on 24 Aug. 
1694. His name oocnia in the list of junior 
fellows for theqnarterMidsnnimer to Midiael- 
mas 1697. He graduated BA. before Lady 
Day 1698, MA. 1602, B.D.1609. He assuted 
8 ir Henry Savile [q. v.^ the literary work 
which he carried on at Eton, and the second 


book issued from the Eton press was his 
edition of * The two Invectives of Ghregory 
Naziansen against Julian,’ 1610. He was 
also to have edited St. Ba^ the Great, but 
the work was never completed. In 1610 he 
received tiie Hying of Wootton Courtney, 
Somerset ; on 29 April 1618 he was admittM 
fellow of Eton, and in the same year re- 
ceived the rectory of Stanford Rivers, Essex. 
On 9 Deo. 1616 he was installed dean of 
Hereford, a post which he exchanmd with 
Dr. Oliver Lloyd for a canonry of Windsor, 
in which he was installed on 6 Sept. 1617. 
He was admitted archdeacon of Hereford on 
16 Sept. 1617. He held also the rectory of 
Petworth, Sussex, where he r: built the par- 
sonage, and was chaplain to the king. He 
held these preferments with ^lis followshipat 
Eton hy dispensation from James I {Cal. qf 
State Papers^ 1619-28, p. 64 ^. 

On the death, in 1014, of Isaac Casaubon 
[q. V.], with whom he had previously corre- 
spond^ (Epp, Caeaubony e^ 1709, ep. 698, 
not 698, as in Pattison’s ‘ Casaubon’) about 
the * Exercitationes ad Baronii AnnalM,* 
Montagpiwas directed by the king to publish 
that work. It appeared the same year, and 
in 1616 James requested him to prepare an 
answer to Baronius on similar lines. This 
work was at first apparently suppressed at 
I Archbishop Abbot’s command (Mark Fatti- 
BON, Casaubon^ p. 876), but it was issued in 
1622 under the title of * Analecta Ecclesiai^ 
ticarum Exercitationum.’ In the epistle dedi- 
catory addressed to the king the author pays 
tribute to the memoi^ of the great scholar, 
« magnum illud Galliie et literarum monu- 
xnentum ’ (see Introduction to vol. ii. of The 
Critical History of England^ pp. 28, 24, for 
charge of plagiarism), and states his object 
to be to trace the originee of Christian faith 
and doctrine, and show that the Anglican 
position was derived from the * ancient 
founts.’ The work displays great knowle<^ 
of classical and patristic antiquity. 

Through life Montagu’s aim was to sup- 
port the church of England against its enemies 
on both sides—* to stand in the gapp against 
puritanisme and popery, the Seilla and C^- 
i^bdis of Ancient Piety’ (Montagu to Cosin, 
Coein Correspondence, 1 . 2 l). He would not 
recognise the foreign reformed bodies aslawful 
bmaches of the church, * non est sacerdotium 
nisi in ecclesia, non est ecclesia sine saeer- 
dotio ’ (O^. liseL p. 464). Histheses in fact 
were similar to those of the Omline and 
traetarian divines; but he never completed 
the task which he had set himself: he only 
* be^ his ecdesiastical history/ says Fuller, 
^which had he finished might he bilanoed 
with that of Baronius, and which could hm 
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Bwayed with it for learning and weighed it 
down for truth.’ 

So far Montagu’s work was almost en- 
tirely scholastic. In his ' Diatribe upon 
the first part of the late Histoiy of Tithes/ 
1621, 4to, he entered directly into one of the 
most popular controyersies of the day. This 
work, dedicated to the king, was an attempt 
to beat Selden with his own weapons of phi- 
lological and classical learning. * Tithes are 
due by divine right’ (p. 210), and he traces 
their mstoiy through the Jewish records from 
patriarchal to rabbinical times. He finds 
them in secular as well as sacred writers, and 
finally declares that no nation or ^untry 
can be discovered that did not pay tithes to 
their deities, and that the custom is thus 
universal, as well as divinely originated. 
This book attracted considerable attention, 
but by his next work he rorang at once into 
popular fame. About 1^9 he found that 
certain ‘Romish rangers’ had visited his 
puish and endeavoured to convert his flock. 
He invited them to meet him and discuss, but 
they did not come. He then drew up three 
propositions, promising to become a Roman 
catholic if any of them were successfully 
oppugned: l,^at the present Roman churcn 
is neither the catholic church nor a sound 
branch of the catholic church ; 2, That the 
present English church is a sound member 
of the catholic church ; and 8, That none of 
the points which the former maintains against 
the latter was the perpetual doctrine of the 
catholic church. He was answered in a 
pamphlet called ‘ A Gag for the New Gospel/ 
by Matthew Kellison [q. v.] To this he im- 
mediately replied by a trenchant rejoinder, 
‘ A Gagg for the New Gospell P No. A New 
Gagg for an old Goose,’ 1624. The ‘ Gagg ’ 
had contained forty-seven propositions which 
it attributed to the church of England. Of 
these Montagu only allows eight to be her 
true doctrine. The work, considered as a 
whole, was ‘ a temperate exposition of the 
reasons which were leading an increasing 
body of scholars to rqect the doctrines of 
Rome and of Geneva alike ’ (Gabdinbb, Hts- 
toru ^England, v. 852). 

Almost simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of ^e ‘New Gagg^Montagu issued his 
‘Immediate Addresse unto Goa alone, first 
delivered in a Sermon before his Majestie at 
Windsore^ since reuised and inlar^ to a 
just treatise of Invocation of Saints/ 1624, 
4to. Three yean ago, he explained, he had 
preached before the on Psalm L verse 15. 

lliere was present Marco Antonio de Do- 
minis TQ; V. J, archbishop of Spalatro, who 
charged Montagu with supporting ‘ that ridi- 
culous Roman doctrine and practice of pray- 


ing unto saints and angds in time of need.’ 
To meet the accusation Montagu now pub- 
lished the brief original draft of the ser- 
mon. The puritans were irritated by Mont- 
agu’s attitude. Answer after answer poured 
forth from the press, and the House of Oom- 
mons, on the complaint of two Ipswich 
ministers, Yates and Ward, referred the book 
to Abbot. Abbot applied for authority to 
the king, and remonstrated with Mont^u. 
But James himself saw the pamphleteer, and 
^proved of his work. ‘ If that is to be a 
rapist,’ he said, ‘ so am I a Papist.’ The 
matter did not rest with the king’s death. 
The bishops of Rochester (Buckeridge), Ox- 
ford (HowBon),and St. David’s (Laud) wrote 
to Buckingham (Lxui), WorkSf vi. 244-6) in 
support of Montagu, and he published Ips 
most famous work, ‘ Appello Osesarem : a just 
Appeals from two unjust Informers,’ early in 
1625. With an imprimatur from Dr. White, 
dean of Carlisle, in spite of Abbot’s refusal 
to license it, it was issued from the press. 
It was a vindication of his teaching from 
the charge of Arminianism and popery. ‘ I 
am none of that fraternity — no Calvinist, no 
Lutheran, but a Christian’ (p. 45). The 
House of Commons took up the matter at 
once, and accused the author of ‘ dishonour- 
ing the late king, of disturbing Church and 
State, and of treating the rights and privi- 
leges of Parliament with contempt.’ A hot 
d^ateonthe matter (see Gxbdineb, History 
qfEnglandf v. 862) was followed by Mont- 
agu’s committal to the custody of the ser- 
jeant-at-arms. He was, however, allowed 
to return to Stanford Rivers on giving a 
bond of 2,000/. to the sergeant to return on 
the reassembling of parliament (see Mont- 
agu’s Letter to Buckingham, Cabala^ ed. 
1668, p. 116, and Joseph Mead [q. v.] to Sir 
M. Stuteville, Court and Timss of Charles J, 
i. 96). Charles thereupon made Montagu 
one of his chaplains, and intimated to the 
commons on 9 July that ‘what had been 
spoken in the House and informed against 
Mr. Mountague was displeasing to him. He 
hoped one of his chaplainB might have as 
much protection as the servant of an ordinary 
burgess’ (Rttshwobth, i. 174; cf. Laxid, 
Diary^ 9 July 1625 ; and Gabdineb, History 
qf Etyland, v. 372-8). On the 11th par^ 
liament was prorogued. On 2 Aug., when 
the parliament was sitting at Oxford, Mont- 
agu was too ill to attend (cf. Coszb, Cbrre- 
spondencSf i. 76 soq*)* and after a hot dis- 
ousaion, in which C^e and Heath took part, 
the matter was allowed to drop. But the 
question was far too serious to rest for long. 
On 16 and 17 Jan. 1625-6 a conference was 
held hj OhsrWs command, as the result of 
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which the bishops of London (Montaigne^ 
Durham (Neile), Winchester (Andrewes), 
Rochester (Buckeridge), and St. David’s 
.(Laud) reported to Buckingham that Mont- 
agu * hath not affirmed anything to be the 
doctrine of the Church of England, but that 
which in our opinions is the doctrine of the 
Church of En^and, or agreeable thereunto’ 
(Laitd, Works, vi. 249). This was followed 
on 11 Feb. by a conference, held *at the desire 
of the Earl of Warwick’ in BuckiiLrham’s 
house, between the Bishop of Lichfielaf Mor- 
ton) and the master of Emmanuel OolleM, 
Cambridge (Dr. Preston), representing the 
oppositi^o ^ Montagu and Dr. White, dean 
of Carlisle, as his defender. It lasted for 
two days, * many of the nobility being pre- 
sent’ (Latjd, Works, iii. 178-9). The result 
of the conference can hardly be exmessed 
better than in the words of the Earl of 
Pembroke, ^that none returned Arminians 
thence save such as repaired thither with 
the same opinions’ (Fttileb, Church History, 
XI. i. 86). The committee of religion re- 
newed ineir censure of the ^ Appeal,’ and the 
House of Commons voted a petition to the 
king that the author might be fitly punished 
and his book burned (Rushwobth, i. 212). 
The king issued a proclamation (14 June 
1626) commanding silence on points of con- 
troversy. In March 1628 the House of 
Commons again appointed a committee of 
religion to inquire into the cases of Montague, 
Mamwaring, and Cosin. 

It was only in appearance that the king 
had ceased to protect Montagu, for Mont- 
agu had the strongest supporters at court 
in Laud and Buckingham himself (cf. Liri), 
Works, iv. 278) ; and on the death of Carle- 
ton, bishop of Chichester, who had not long 
before houy controverted the tenets of the 
* Appeal,’ he was appointed to the vacant see. 
He was elected on 14 July 1628 (Lb Ne^ 
Dignitaries, ed. 1716, p. 114), received dis- 
pensation to hold Petworth with his bishop- 
ric {CaU State Papers, 18 July 1628), did 
homage (A. 24 July P), and on 22 Aug. was 
confirmed in Bow Ghu^. During the cc^ 
mony one Jones, a stationer, made ejection 
to the confirmation (full details in F^llb^ 
Church History, xi. 67-9 ; and cf. Sir 
Francis Nethersole to Elizabeth, queen of 
Bohemia, Oof. Stats Papers, 14 Feb. 1629, 
Ac.), but the olgection was overruled as 
informal; and on 24 Aug. (St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day) he was oonsecratM at Croydon, 
on tibe same day that news came of Bucking- 
ham’s assassination (LaiJn, Diary in Works, 
iii. 20^. Hewasinkalledon 22 8ept.(CSi/. 
State Papers). The appointment was a rash 
one ; more magnanimous, as H^lyn says, 


than safe (C^rianus Anp/teus, p. 185). A 
bitter pamplOet, called * Anti-Montaoutum, 
an Appeals or Rmonstrance of the Orthodox 
Ministers of the Church of England against 
Bichai^ Mountague,’ was published in 1629 
(at Edinburgh, thus throwmg light upon its 
Presbyterian origin) and addressed to par- 
liament. To this was added * tli6 character of 
an Arminian or mere Montagimt,’ in which 
the bishop is thus described : < He is an animal 
scarce rational, whose study is to read and 
applaud Peter Lambard and John Duns be- 
fore Peter Martyr and John Calvin, and for 
more modem polemics he prefers Bellarmine 
before Chamierus.’ The House of Com- 
mons at once took up the m»> ter, and great 
alarm was felt among the king's advisers (of. 
Letter of Heath to Montagu, quoted in 
GABl)iNBB,vii. 19-20). Attempts were made 
at conciliation, W the issue of tne dedaration 
prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles and still 
printed in the Book of Common Prayer, by 
a letter from Montagu to Aibbot disclaiming 
Arminianism, by the grant of a special pardon 
to Montagu, and by the issue of a proclama- 
tion suppressing the * Appello Csesarem ’ ( Cal, 
State Papers, u Jan. 16^). But the com- 
mons were in no mood to surrender their 
position. A vain attempt was made to show 
that Jones’s objection to his confirmation 
was illegally disallowed. 

Montagu set himself at once, and dili- 
gently, to the work of his diocese. He lived 
chiefly, * without state or retinue,’ at Alding- 
boume, the summer residence of the bishops 
of Chichester, which he repaired (cf. Letter 
to Windebanke, CaL State Papers, 26 June 
16821, but we still find letters from him 
datea Petworth. His first endeavour was 
to recover the alienated estates of the see 
(ib» 1629-34, passim; and his own case in 
manuscript, Harleian MS. No. 7881). He 
was not wholly successful ; his process to re- 
cover the estate and manor of Sel^, Sus- 
sex, for instance, being decided against him 
by Heath, chief justice, in the common pleas, 
in 1 685. His primary visitation was held in 
1685, and the articles which he then issued 
were afterwards reprinted (Pbtviib, 
buries Dooms, jp. 94). He was diligent in 
procuring obe^ence to church disci^ine in 
his diocese (e.g. Letter to Laud, 16 Jan. 
163^. SCepreMed on the general ooUeotioiis 
for St. PauTs Cathedral vual. State Pmen% 
18 June 1686, 12 Feb. 1636, 2 May 1687, 
Ac.) He was also engaged in his re seareb ee 
into ecclesiastical histoiy, and published se- 
veral learned tMtises. In 1688 he waa at 
work on a book on the Bnehariatio Saerifiee, 
wbidi be submitted to the approval ol Laud 
(«ft. 29 March 1688; Pamn, CmiUithmiie 
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Docme^ p. 851). He was also apparently at 
this time much mixed up in the tortuous n&> 
TOtiations with the papacy which were con- 
ducted through Panzani. Panzani recorded 
that in an interview on 3 Nov. 1636 Montagu 
mke slightingly of the obstacles to reunion, 
spitted the authority of the pope, suggested 
a conference in France, ^ said freely uiat he 
believed all that I believed except transubstan- 
tiation/ adding that Laud was * pauroso e cir- 
conspetto." At a later interview he seemed, 
according to Panzani, to think reunion quite 
easy (see Memoin of Gregorio Panzam, 
by Joseph Berington, 1793, pp. 237, 241, 
246; and Mr. S. U. GABUiirEB’s transcripts 
from the Record Office quoted in his History , 
viii. 138-9, 143). These statements must be 
received with considerable distrust (cf. a 
Roman catholic writer, C. Plowden [q. v.l, 
JRemarkscmPanzanPa MemoirSf Li^ge, 1794), 
as Panzani was notoriously ignorant of Eng- 
lish opinion, and Montagu’s writings main- 
tain throughout an unflinchingly Anglican 
and anti-lMman position. But at the same 
time Montagu was asking license for his 
eon to visit Rome (see letter to Windebanke, 
OaL State Papers^ 26 Jan. 1634-6), and 
the matter became in the hands of Prynne 
a plausible accusation of romanising (see 
Hidden Workes of Darkenesse brought to 
Pvblike Lighty 1646, pp. 146-7). 

On the translation of Wren, bishop of 
Norwich, to Ely, Montagu was appointed 
to the vacant see. He was elected on 4 May 
1636, and the election received the royal 
assent on 9 May (Le Neve, Dignitaries^ p. 
212, and Cal otate Pavers), The tempo- 
ralities were restored to nim on 19 May (t6.) 
In Laud’s annual accounts of his province to 
the king we find that in 1638 the bishop com- 
lained much of the impoverishing of the see 
y his predecessors’ long leases and exchanges 
of land (Laud, WorkSf v. 369. His report 
for 1638 is Lambeth MS. No. 943). ^e 
next year he declared his diocese * as quiet, 
uniform, and comformable as any in the mng- 
dom if not more ’ (Laud, Works, v. 864). 
He had lonu been sufiering from a quartan 
ague, as well as gout and stone (i6. p. 868, 
and Oosin Oorrespondenee, voL L passim). 
But he was not to die without further public 
oritioiam. He was again attacked m the 
House of Commons on 28 Feb. 1641 on 
account of a petition from the inhabitants of 
St. Peter Manmoft, Norwich, against an in- 
hibition diveeted by the bishop against Mr. 
Carter, paraon of that pariA, and a oommis- 
aion was appointed to consider his offences. 
Before any nirther steps were takenhe died on 
18 April 1641, and was bnried in hia cathe- 
dral, with a rim]^ monument and ^ti^ 


written bv himself—* Depositum Montacutii 
Episcopi.' 

Selden and Savile both bore testimonv to 
his great learning, and Laud described him 
as * a vei^ good scholar and a right honest 
man.’ Bus works show him to have been a 
man of erudition, with a considerable gift of 
sarcasm, which he expressed in somewhat 
cumbrous Latin, but in dear and trenchant 
English. Both in Latin and in English he 
shows himself a writer of great power. 
Fuller says of him that * his great parts were 
attended with a ta^ess of writing, very 
sharp the nip of his pen, and much gall 
mingled in his ink against such as opposed 
him. However such the equability of the 
sharpness of his style, he was impartial 
therein; be he ancient or modem writcj^, 
papist or protestant, that stood in his way, 
theyshuld all equally taste thereof’ (CAurcA 
History, bk. xi. c. 7). His humorous, fami- 
liar letters to his intimate friend. Cosin 
{Cosin Correspondence, vol. i., Surtees Soc., 
1869, No. 52), afford interesting details as to 
the composition of his different books. A 
scholar and theologian rather than a poli- 
tician or man of the world, he was an en- 
thusiast for his leading idea, the catholicity 
of the English churcL In theological litera- 
ture he was probably at least as powerful an 
infiuence as Andrewes or Jeremy Taylor. 
The *Appello Caesarem’ was certainly one of 
the most famous pamphlets in an age of con- 
troversial activity. 

Besides the works alro&dy mentioned, 
Montagu wrote : 1. * Antidiatzibse ad priorem 

artem diatribes J. Cessaris Bulengeri,’ Cam- 

ridge, 1625. 2. ' Eusebii de Demonstratione 
Evai^elici libri decern . . . omnia studio 
R. M!. Latine facta, notis illustrate,’ 1628. 
3. * Apparatus ad Origmes Ecclesiasticas,’ 
Oxford, 1635. 4. *De Orinnibus Ecclesias- 
ticis,’ first part, London, 1636 ; second part, 
London, 16^. 6. * Articles of Inquiry put 
forth at his Primary Visitation as Bishop of 
Norwich ’ (unauthorised), Cambridge, 1 to 8 ; 
(corrected by the bishop), London, 1636; 
new edition, Cambrid^ l&l. 6. * Acts and 
Monuments of the Cnurch,’ London, 1642. 
7. ‘Versio et Notes in Iliotii Epistolas,’ 
Ixmdon, 1661. 

[Le Neve's Dignitaries, ed. 1716 ; Calendar of 
State Papers ; T. Harwoc^'s Alumni Etonienses, 
1797 : OstalogM of Provoete, Fellows, and 
B^oIm of Xing’s College. Cambridge, by 
Anthony Allen, area 1760 (Eing^s College MSS.); 
Maxwell Lyte's History at Eton College ; Isase 
Osmnbon's fipistc^ ed. 1700; Mark Pattison’s 
liia of Casanbon ; Oosin CorTespondenee, voL i. 
(Surtees Society, wd. UL); Qedwuh Bishope.ed. 
1616fe with manuscript notee in eontinuation, 
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b;7 Mr. Godwyn of Balliol College, in Bodleian 
Library ; William Fzrnne’s Hidden Workee of 
Darkenesse, 1 646 , and Oanterburie’BDoome, 1 646 ; 
Heylyn’a Cyprianus Anglicns; Fuller's Church 
History ; Laud’s Works; S. B. Gardiner's History 
of England, 1608-42 ; Perry’s History of the 
Church of England; Lipscomb's History of 
Buckinghamshire; Wood's Athens Ozonienses. 
The controversies in which Montagu was en- 
gaged provoked a mass of fugitive literature.] 

W. H. H. 

MONTA.au, WALTER Q603 P-1677), 
abbot of St. Martin’s, near Pontoise, was 
the second son of Sir Henry Montagu, first 
earl of Mnn.^hester [q. v.], by his first wife, 
Catherine, second daughter of Sir William 
Spencer of Yamton, Oxfordshire. Edward 
Montagu, second earl of Manchester [q. y.], 
was his brother. Born in the parish of St. 
Botolph without Aldgate, London, in or 
about 1608, Walter was admitted on 27 Jan. 
1617-18 a fellow-commoner of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. On leaying the univer- 
sity he went abroad to improye himself in 
modem languages * and other qualifications 
proper for a nobleman.’ On his return he 
was well received at court, and was em- 
ployed by the Duke of Buckingham, who 
sent him on a secret mission to France in 
1624, when the marriage with the Princess 
Henrietta Maria was fint in contemplation 
(Hakdwickb, State Papers, i. 466). In 
March 1624-6 Buckingham was * preparing 
for France,’ as ^ Wat Montagu brings word 
that all is forward, and the lady shall be 
dehvered in thirty days.’ Montagu, who was 
rewarded with 200/. for this *spMial ser- 
vice,’ thus formed a friendship with Hen- 
rietta Maria, which ended only with his 
life. In 1626 he was again despatched to 
France on business connected with her ar- 
bitrary seizure of some English vessels, and 
on his return in January 1&5-6 he brought 
with him a promise of restitution of our 
ships, and an assurance that peace was 
about to be concluded by the French govern- 
ment with the protestants. 

In 1627 he graduated M.A. at Cambrid^ 
as a noblemans son (Wood, Fasti Oxon. li. 
284 n.) ; and in the same year he was sent to 
Lorraine and Italy to stir up discontent 
against France, but he met with litUe en- 
couragement. In October he reported to 
Charles I that in case of a continental 
war he would have no allies. Shortly 
afterwards an officer commissioned by Riche- 
lieu suddenly anes^ him as he was pase- 
ing through Lorraine, an^ in spite of the 
protec^n of neutral territory, canned him 
and his despatchea to Paris, where he was 
lodged in the Bastille. He soon regained 


his liberty^ however, as he was present at the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham at 
Portsmouth in August 1628. Later in that 
year he went abroad to negotiate with Riche- 
lieu an exchange of prisoners. In March 
1631 the sum of l,100i. was paid to him *for 
his Majesty’s secret service m France,’ with 
an additional 400/. ’ for his charges in his 
journey.’ He did not return permanently to 
E^land till 1683. 

Subsequently he was residing in Paris as 
attache to the British embassy, when out of 
curiosity he went to Loudun to witness the 
exorcisms of the Ursuline nuns, which were 
then the talk of aU France. What he wit- 
nessed led him to become a catholic, and in 
July 1636 he arrived in London to announce 
his departure for Rome and his intention to 
join the fathers of the Oratory. It appears 
that he finally made his juration m the 
hands of the pope himself ^Folby, Records, 

V. 606). His conversion became a matter 
of gossip at the court, and the letter in which 
he announced it to his father, the Earl of 
Manchester, passed from hand to hand 
(Gabdinbu, Uist of Enaland, viii. 139). 

Afterwards he was allowed to return to 
England, though he was received more 
warmly at Somerset House, the queen’s resi- 
dence, than at Whitehall, and he zealously 
seconded Father Con’s efforts to induce the 
queen to take an active part in the pi^aga- 
uon of the Roman catholic religion. He euso 
acted in April 1639 with Sir Kenelm Digby 
[q. v.) as her majesty’s agent in collecting a 
contribution from the ca&olics towards de- 
fraying the expense of the royal army. In 
1641 the House of Commons ordered him, 
Sir John Winter, the queen’s secretary. Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and two other catholic g^tle- 
men, to give an account of their part in the 
collection of this contribution. Various 
entries in the ' Journals ’ of the two houses 
indicate his activity in the support of the 
royal cause. He was obliged to retire to 
France, taking with him a strong recom- 
mendatory letter from the qmeen {QtuxEK, 
Letters of Henrietta Afa}*ui,p. 88). In March 
1642-3 a letter in cipher from the king to 
Montagu was intercepted in Bedfordshire, 
and in October 1643 Montagu was appre- 
hended at Rochester, brought up to London, 
and ordered by the House of Commons to 
be detained as a close prisoner in the Tower 
{fiommowf Jowmals, u. 1006, 1007, iiL 260; 
QsBBir, Letters Henrietta Maria, p. 228). 

It appears that he had upon him letters sealed / 
witn the anns of FVanoe, and directed to bo^ 
their majestiesof England. Oii9Feb.l64^ 
it was resolved by the commons that all hie 
goods should be seised and sold finr the use of 
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the forces under Lord Fairfax. During his 
unprisonment he engaged in a disputation 
with Dr. John Bast^nck [q. v.], who published 
an account of the controversy, under the title 
of * The Chur(^ of England a true Ohurch/ 
1646. 

He remained a prisoner in the Tower until 
July 1647, when he was allowed to go ‘ on 
good bail ’ to Tunbridge to drink the waters 
for two months, and he obtained from time 
to time further extensions of this privilege. 
Finally, on 31 Aug. 1649, the House of Com- 
mons resolved that he. Sir John Winter, and 
Sir Kenelm Digby should depart this nation 
within ten days, and should not return upon 
pain of death and the confiscation of their 
estates. 

Soon afterwards Montagu, by the interest 
of the queen-dowager of France, was made 
abbot ot the Benedictine monastery of Nan- 
teuil in the diocese of Metz, and subse(][uently 
obtained the rich abbey of St. Martin, near 
Ponboise. He was frequently consulted on 
affairs of state, and was for a time on friendly 
terms with Cardinal Mazarin, but a quarrel 
between them followed. Montagu had, says 
Dodd, the ear of three great princesses — 
the queen-mother of France, Mary de Medi- 
cis, Henrietta Maria, queen of England, who 
had retired to France in 1644, and Henrietta’s 
daughter, the Duchess of Orleans, being al- 
moner to the two last. In 1664 Charles Ps 
son, Henry, duke of Gloucester, was com- 
mitted by Henrietta Maria to Montagu’s care 
at Pontoise, and Montagu, at the queen’s 
instigation, pressed upon the young prince, 
with the utmost assiduity although without 
success, the claims of the cathouc religion 
[see under Henbt, Dihcb of Glotjcbstbb, 
1689-1660]. Towards the close of 1660 he 
came secretly to England on a visit to his 
brother, Edward, earl of Manchester. 

Queen Henrietta Maria died in 1669, and 
in the following year Montagu was requested 
by the French government to resign his 
omoe of abbot of St. Martin in favour of the' 
young Cardinal Bouillon. He was, however, 
allowed to remove his furniture, and con- 
tinued to enjoy the revenues of the abbey. 
His income as commendatory abbot amounts 
to 6,000/. sterling, and this sum, augmented 
by the charities of well-disposed persons 
whi^ passed through hands, enabled 
him to give pecuniary aid to many of his 
poor countrymen, both catholics and pro- 
testants, v^hom the civil war had forced 
into exile (of. Wood). He paned his latter 
years in Paris, where he died, in the Hos- 
pitid of Incurables, on 6 Feb. 1676-7 (Folbt, 
%oordtt T. 604). He was buried at Pon- 
toiiO- 


Montagu had literary tastes, and verses 
^ him are prefixed to * TheophUa, or Love’s 
l^rifice,’ by Edward Benlowes, 1662. He 
also published 'The Accomplish’d Woman,’ 
tran^ted from the French, London, 1666, 
12mo, and dedicated to the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham ; and was author of 'The Shepheard’s 
Paradise, a Comedy [in five acts and in 
prose]. Privately acted before the late 
King Oharls by the Queens Majesty, and 
Ladies of Honour/ London, 1659, 8vo. Of 
this piece there is a copy in the British 
Museum, with a new title-page, bearing the 
date 1629, probably a misprint for 1669, as 
' the late King Charls ’ is mentioned in the 
title. It is not entered in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company for 1629. This comedy 
is ridiculed by Sir John Suckling in his ' Ses- 
sion of the Poets ’ (cf. AddiL MS, 24491, v. 
284). 

His other works — political or theological 
— are: 1. ' The Coppy of a Letter sent from 
France by Mr. Walter Montagu to his 
Father, the Lord Privie Seale giving his 
Beasons for embracing the Homan Catholic 
Religion], with his Answers thereunto. Also 
a Second Answers to the same Letter by 
the Lord Falkland’ [London], 1641, 4to; 
another edition, printed with Lucius Cary, 
viscoimt Falkland’s ‘Discourse of Infalli- 
bility,’ 1661 ; 8rd edit. 1660. 2. ‘ The Let- 
ter sent by Sir Kenelme D^by and Mr. 
Mountague concerning the Contribution.’ 
Printed with ' A Coppy of the Letter sent 
by the Queenes Maiestie [Henrietta Maria] 
concerning the Collection of the Recusants 
Mony for the Scottish Warre,’ London, 
1641, 4to. 3* ' Miscellanea Spiritualia : or 
Devovt Essaies,’ London, 1648, 4to ; second 
part, 1664, dedicated to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. 4. ' An Exposition of the Doctrine 
I of the Oatholmue (Church,’ translated from 
the French of Bossuet, Paris, 1672, 12mo. 

I His portrait has been engraved by Mar- 
shall. 

[Add. MSS. 6821 ff. 75 6, 140, 5835 ff. 48, 91, 
92, 5876 ff. 14,212; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum, 
Add. MS. 24491, v. 234-5 ; BakerisBiog. Dram, 
i. 35; Baker’s MSS. No. 2 ; Birch's Hist, of Royal 
Soe. 1757. ii. 81; Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
it 58; Clarendon's Hist, of the Rebellion, Ui 
401, vi. 391, 892, 546, 547, 690, 691 ; CUrmi- 
don’s Life, 1760, i. 187. 267, il 425, 485, 486, 
442, 504 ; Pret to William Cliffy's Little 
Manual of the Poor Man's Daily Devotion, 1705 ; 
GoUins^s Peerage, t 816 ; Commons* Journals, 
it 1005, 1007. Ut 260. Ii5. 868. 894, 895. 560, 
V. 289, 289. 296, 878, O&vi. 82, 162, 288 ; Dal- 
zymple’s Memoirs of (mat Britain and Iie- 
laiid, 1 169 ; Dodd’s Church Hist iii. 98, 181, 
184, 850 ; Fdlibien's Hist, ds I’Abbaye de St. 
Dei^ pp. 509, 510; Foley’s Records, v. 604, 
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606, yi. 609 ; Gardiner's Hist, of England, x. 
330; Granges Biog. Hist, of Englwd, 6th 
edit. iii. 144 ; Haidineke State Papers, i. 466 ; 
Harl. MS. 6987, art. 99, f. 116 ; Heylyn's life of 
Land, pp. 837, 888, 870, 886, 424 ; Eennett's 
Biegister, pp. 698, 662 ; La Fayette's Hist, de 
Henriette, .'Dnc^esse d'Orlians, pp. 64, 210- 
213; Legenda Lignea, pp. 137-41; Lloyd's 
Memoires, 1677, p* 169 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. 
^Bohn),p. 1688; Macpherson's Original Papers, 
i. 21 ; Dnke of Manchester's Court and So- 
ciety, 1864, i. 308, ii. 1-20; Madame de Motte- 
ville's Memoirs of Anne of Austria, i. 118, 119, 
128, ▼. 28,96, 97, 148, 161, 166, 226, 262, 261- 
267, 273, 278, 280, 291, 292, 293, 831, 332; 
Nelson's CoUections, i. 788, 741, 792, ii. 811, 
316; Panzani's Memoirs, pp. 190-2, 194, 211, 
Bq.;M4moires de Monsieur de la Porte, pp. 87 
sq., 46, 236 ; Prynne's Hidden Workes of Darke- 
nesse; Prynne's Canterburie’s Doome ; Mimoires 
du Card, de Betz, ii. 826, 862 ; Wadsworth's 
Spanish Pilgrim, p. 18; Walpole's Anecd. of 
Painting, 2nd edit. li. 141 ; Wharton's Troubles 
and Tryal of Archbishop Laud, p. 66 ; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 284 ; Wren’s Parentalia,^.^.] 

MONTAGU, Sib WILLIAM (1619 P- 
1706), judge, second son of Edward, first 
baron Montagu [q^. v.], of Boughton, North- 
amptonshire, by his second wife, Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Ootton of Connington, 
Huntingdonshire, and half-sister of Sir Ro- 
bert Bruce Ootton [q. y.l, bom about 1619, 
entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
in 1682, but left without a degree, and was 
admitted in 1635 a member of the Middle 
Temple, where he was called to the bar in 
1641. He represented Huntingdon in the 
Short parliament of 1640, but did not again 
sit in parliament until the Restoration. He 
was then returned for the university of Cam- 
bridge, 22 June 1660 ; and he ofte^ards sat for 
Stamford in the Pensionary parliament. He 
was appointed attomey-^neral to the queem 
10 June 1662, and was the same year elected 
a bencher of his inn, of which he was trea- 
surer in 1668, and autumn reader in 1664. 
He was called to the degree of seneant-at- 
law and created lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, 12 April 1676. He sat with Sir 
William Scroggs at the Old Bailey to try 
William Ireland [q. y.l Pickering, and others 
of the supposed popish plotters, on 17 Dec. 
1678, but took little part in the proceeding, 
and he subsequently, when called as a wit- 
ness to Oates’s character on his trial in 1685, 
avowed that he *had never any great faith in 
him.’ He also sat as assessor to the House 
of Lords on the occasion of the impeachment 
of William Howard, viscount Stafford, No- 
vember 1680, and was a member of the court 
whidi tried Lord William Russell, 18 July 


1688. On the western circuit in March 
1684 he sentenced to death Alicia Welland, 
almost the last person executed for witch- 
craft in England. Consulted by James II 
as to the validity of a grant of the excise 
made by the late king shortl^^ before his 
death, he gave offence by advising that it 
determined by that event, and it was ex- 
acted that hiB * quietus ’ would immediately 
follow. It was deferred, however, until 
after * the bloody assizes,’ in which he was 
one of Jeffireys’s colleagues, and was occa- 
sioned by his refusal in April 1686 to give 
an unqualified opinion in favour of the pre- 
rogative of dispensation, imon which he was 
removed (21 April) to make way for a more 
subservient ju^. He returned to the bar, 
practised as a seijeant, and cn the second 
night of the king was nominated, 22 Jan. 
1^8-9, assessor to the Convention, but took 
little part in its proceedfinga. He died on 
26 Aug. 1706. 

Montagu married (1) Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Ralph i^eemah of Aspeden, 
Hertfordshire, by whom he had a son, Chris- 
topher ; (2) Mary, daughter of Sir John Au- 
brey, bart. His second wife was much ad- 
mired by Pepys {Diary^ 2 Jan. 1661-2, and 
80 Deo. 1667\ She bore him a son and a 
daughter, and died on 10 March 1699-1700. 
The son, William, married, 29 May 1670, 
Mary Aime, daughter of Richard Evelyn of 
Woodcote, Suirey, brother of the diarist 
(EviiLTB, Biary^ 29 May 1670), and died 
without issue in 1690 ; the daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married Sir WilUam Drake of Sharde- 
loes, Buckinghamshire. Montagu has also 
been credited with a son Charles, apparently 
in error (cf. Hist, Reg, 1780, p. 65). 

[Bridges's Northamptonshire, ii. 848, 352; 
Visitation of Hontinj^onshire (Camden Soc.), 
p. 28; Dugdale's Orig. pp. 220, 222, Ohron. 
Ser. p. 118; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, 
p. 404; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Bep. App. p. 493; 
Wynne's Miscellany, p. 803 ; Cobtett’s State 
Tmls, YU. 120, 1168, 1527, ix. 591; Pari Hist, 
p. 693 ; Lists of Membm of Pari (Official) ; Bram- 
fton’sAutobiog. (Camden Soe.), pp. 193, 207,228 ; 
Beiesby's Mem., ed. Cartwright, p. 861 ; Claren- 
don and Bochester Oorresp. il 252; ^tton 
Oorreep. (Camden. Soe.), il 181 ; Luttrell's Be- . 
lation of State AiEsirs, i. 875, 547, vi. 81 ; North’s 
Life of Lord-Keeper Guilford, I 96; Lord 
Bussell’i Life of Lm John Bussell, ii. 89 ; Ls 
Neve's Pedigrees of Knighto (Harl Soc.), p. 210; 
Chann^s Antiq. Herubcdshire, p. 126 ; Dug- 
dale's Baronage, ii. 444 ; Wotton's Baronetage, 
voL iii. ptw I p. 112 ; Burke's Extinct Fesnge; 
ICse. Geu. et Herald. 2iid ser. iil 270 ; Duke at 
Manchester’s Court and Sodely firom KUzabctli 
to Anne, L 272 ; Inderwick's Side Lights on the 
Stuarts; Addii MSS. 5620 art. 64 5, 27447 ft 
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874, 419. 29661 ff. 481^0. 29558 f. 28 b; Mao- 
ftulay't Hist of Englaod, ii. 83; Foss’s Lives of 
the Judges; Hayfi’s Book of Dignities, ed. 
Oi^erby.] J. M. R. 

MONTAGU, WILLIAM (1720 P-1767), 
captain in the navy, son of Edward Richard 
Montagu, viscount Hinchinbroke (d. 1722), 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Popham 
of Littlecote, Wiltshire, and younger brother 
of John Montagu, fourth earl of Sandwich 
[q. V.], was on 20 Sept. 1740 promoted to 
be lieutenant of the Defiance, one of the 
ships going out to the West Indies with Sir 
Ohaloner Ogle (d. 1750) [q. v.l, and in her 
was present at the unsuccessful attack on 
Cartagena in March-April 1741. He was 
afterwards moved into the Launceston, one 
of the squadron with Commodore Warren 

e ae Wabbbn, Sib Peteb] at the Leeward 
lands, and by Warren he was promoted, 
on 23 May 1744, to the command of the 
Mercury sloop. On the night of 20 Oct. 
1744, as the ship was lying at Antigua, a 
boat prowling round would not answer when 
hailed. Montagu ordered the sentry to fire 
at her, and the boat then came alongside 
with a negro in her, shot through the calf of 
the leg, who, through the incompetence of 
the surgeon of the Mercury, bled to death. 
The surgeon was dismissed the service by 
sentence of court-martial, but Commodore 
Knowles, apparently believing that Montagu 
was to blame for the man’s death, suspended 
him from his command, and sent him under 
arrest on board the Eltham for a passage to 
England. Despite Montagu’s appeal, Knowles 
refused either to try him by court-martial 
or to hand him over to the civil power at 
Antigua, and Montagu in the Eltham was 
carried to New England, where, after he had 
been seven months under arrest, he was pro- 
moted by Warren to the post-ship Mermaid 
on 23 Alay 1745 (Montagu’s petition to the 
first lord of the admiralty, not dated, read 
14 Aug. 1746 in Captains LetterBy M. 11). 
On arriving in England in August, he vainly 
petitioned the first lord of the admiral^ to 
try Bowles, who had iust returned to Eng- 
land, for his t^annical conduct. In a civil 
suit (25 June 1752), howevw, Montagu was 
successful Heavy damage, it is said, would 
have been awarded, but nis counsel only de- 
manded a nominal penalty of ten guineas and 
the costs of the suit. 

Meantime he was appointed to the Prince 
Edward on 20 Aug. 1745, and in July 1746 
to the Bristol of 60 guns, one of the ships 
in the squaton under Anson in the follow- 
ing spring. In the action of 8 May [see 
AireoN, Obobob, Lobd] Montagu’s conduct 
was described as extr^ely brilliant. He 


closely engaged the 74-gun ship Invincible ; 
Captain Fincher of the Pembroke, thinking 
Montagu’s little ship was overmatched, tried 
to push in between her and the Frenchman, 
but, finding there was not sufficient room, 
hailed the Bristol to put her helm a star- 
board or the Pembroke would run foul of 
her. To which Montagu hailed back, ’ Run 
foul of me and be damned ; neither you nor 
any man in the world shall come between 
me and my enemy.’ And he stuck to the In- 
vincible till, with the assistance of the Devon- 
shire, her guns were silenced, when, exclaim- 
ing ^ Come, my boys, we must have another of 
them,’ he ran his ship alongside the Diamant 
of 66 guns, which, after a sharp contest, 
struck to the Bristol {Gent. Mag, 1747, p. 
272). The story is told in a letter froip 
Portsmouth, dated 30 May 1747 ; but neither 
in his official letter to the admiralty, nor in 
his private letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
does Anson say anything about it or about 
Montagu (Babbow, Life of Amoriy pp. 162- 
166 ; Corresponderuce of Johuy fourth Duke 
of Bedfordy i. 213-16). As the Invincible 
finally struck to the Prince George. Anson 
may very well have preferred not describing 
her as a beaten ship when the Prince George 
closed her. The writer in the ' Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ attributes his silence to jealousy. 

During the rest of the year the Bristol was 
employed on detached service and indepen- 
dent cruising. On 12 Dec. Montagu fell in 
with Rear-admiral Boscawen in the Namur 
off Madeira, and anchored there with him. 
Boscawen. who had charge of a large convoy 
of East Indiamen, wrote to Anson on the 21st 
that he had been obliged to confine Montagu, 
at the desire of the governor, for threatening 
the life of one of tne captains of the India- 
man (Babbow, p. 160 ; Addit, MS, 16955). 
The Bristol, he added, was in great want of 
stores, and was going to Lisbon to refit. It was 
found necessary for her to go to England, and 
to be paid off. In September 1746, however, 
Montagu was appointed to her again; and 
in January 1749-60 he was moved into the 
Cumberland, guardship at Chatham. In No- 
vember 1745 he was returned to parliament 
for the county of Huntingdon, and in Fe- 
bruary 1752 for the borough of Bossiney in 
Cornwall. Hq died in the early part of 1757. 

Montagu is said to have been known in 
the navy of his time as ’ Mad Montagu,’ and 
several anecdotes are related of his eccen- 
tricities. But though Chamook, who tells 
theim presumably received them from Locker 
faee Lookeb, Williax} and from Forbea, it 
18 not altogether improbable that they had 
been told, before their time, of men of the 
older navy. Montagu married Charlotte. 
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daughter Franoid Nailour of Offend Baroy 
in Huntingdonsliae, but died without iaeue 
(Golldtb, Peeragef iii. 802). 

S Charnock’g Biog. Nay. ▼. 400; commission 
. warrant books and other documents in the 
Bublic Eecprd Office.] J. E. L. 

MONTAGU, WILLIAM, fifth Dttkb op 
Manchbstbe (1708-1843), goTemor of Ja- 
maica, second son of Geor^, fourth duke 
[q. T.], was bom 21 Oct. 1768, and succeeded 
to the title in September 1788. Bis elder 
brother, Geor^, nad died 24 Feb. 1772. 
After haying been educated at Harrow, he 
was gazetted ensign in the 36th foot on 
27 Oct. 1787, and lieutenant in the 76th on 
26 Dec. of the same year. He also held a 
commission in the 60th foot firom January 
1788 to May 1790, and exchanged into the 
78rd regiment on 29 Feb. 1792. He attained 
the rank of colonel in the army on 14 March 
1794, having been gazetted colonel of the 
Hunts Militia on 8 March of the preceding 
year. His youth and early manhood seem to 
have been "passed in travel and field sports. 
He specially excelled as a rower, and is said 
to ha^e pulled a wherry from London to 
Gravesend without a rest. In May 1791 he 
travelled continuously for a fortnight on his 
way from Rome to Potsdam in order to wit- 
ness a great review of Prussian troops, but 
fatigue prevented him from attending the 
manoeuvres. 

Manchester was elected, on 4 Jan. 1792, 
high steward of Godmanchester, and on 
1 March 1793 was appointed lord-lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum for the county of Hunt- 
ingdon. On 6 Jan. 1808 he was made go- 
vernor of Jamaica. He sailed in the Guer- 
rier on 28 Jan., and arrived in Kingston on 
26 March. The nineteen years of his go- 
vernment of the colony were times of great 
distress and anxiety. Two months after his 
arrival, on 30 May 1808, a mutiny of the 2nd 
West India regiment, a negro corps, led to a 
quarrel between Carmichael, the oommandeiv 
in-chief, and the colonial assembly. Man- 
chester anplied to the home authorities, and 
proroguea the assembly when it ordered Oaz^ 
michael into custody. Five months later the 
general, under orders from the crown, apolo- 
gised to the assembly, and Mauchest^s dis- 
cretion was generally commended. 

In 1811 Muichester paid a visit to Eng- 
land, retuming to Jamaica in 1818. During 
the following year attempts were made to 
effect further reforms in tne law courts and 
post-office by fixing the amount of all fees ; 
and a law was pasM allowing free people 
of colour to give evideno^ but precluding 
them firom homing offices. In 1816 Manches- 


ter sought to alleviate the distress caused 

S the destruction of Port Royal by fire on 
July, and by the hurricanes and floods 
which d^royea the sngar and coffee plan- 
tations of the island on 18 and 19 Oct. He 
showed great administrative ability during 
the panic which prevailed in the colony 
owing to the insurreotion of slaves in Bar- 
bados, and by his personal influence paci- 
fied the Jamaica slaves. The cotony grate- 
fully voted him an addition to his personal 
establishment. In 1816 he risked his popu- 
larity with the planters by vigorously sup- 
porting a bUl for the registry of slaves, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
imperial government. 

In 1620 Manchester was thrown from his 
carriage and fractured his, skull. The as- 
sembly voted five hundred guineas to the 
surgeons who attended him. After recruit- 
ing his health in Europe]^ he returned in 
1822, and the last years of his administra- 
tion were marked by the introduction of 
measures preparatory to the emancipation 
of the slaves. Much resistance was offered 
by the planters. The Jamaica government 
was called upon by the colonial office to 
abolish Sunday markets, to forbid the carry- 
ing of whips, and to exempt women from 
flogging. .^1 these reforms were carried out 
with great difficulty. In 1824 the negroes 
rose in the west of the island, and a plot was 
discovered for the massacre of the whites in 
the north and east. In 1825 the assembly 
rejected a bill allowing slaves to give evi- 
dence ; but in the following year Manchester 
succeeded in securing a temporary measure 
to be in operation lor five years. In this 
form, however, the law was vetoed by the 
home government, but before the imperial 
decision was knovm a conviction for murder 
was obtained by the evidence of slaves given 
under the temporary law. In the midst oi 
the consMuent confusion Manchester finally 
left Port Royal on2 JuW 1627 (jRoyal Gazette 
of Jamaicaf 7 July 18^). 

Soon after his return to England, on 27 Sept. 
1827, Manchester was appointed postmaster- 
general in the Duke of WeUington’s mini- 
stry, and held office till the accession of the 
whigs to power at the end of 1880. He voted 
agamst the Reform Bill in the House of Lords 
on 7 Oct. 1831, and was in the minority when 
the second readiim was carried on 13 Auril 
1882 (Hahbabd, Srd ser. viiL 839, xii. 4o0). 
He alM voted for Lord Lyndhuxst’s motion to 
postpone the disfranoUsement clauses (ib, zii. 
728). In the autumn of 1841 he zesigiied 
his lord-lieutenancy owing to fiuling hMuth, 
vriiich had never recovered from the aeddent 
of 1820,andhedied at Romeon 18MiJrdil848. 
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Manohester married, on 7 Oct. 1798, Lady 
Susan Gordon, third daughter of Alexander, 
fourth duke oi Gtordon, and had by her two 
sons and five daughters. The marriage was 
unhappy; and before he went to Jamaica, 
Manchester separated from his wife, who died 
on 26 Aug. 1828. When young he is said 
to haTe been * one of the finest and hand- 
somest men of his time.’ A portrait of him 
when a child, as Cupid, with his mother as 
Diana, was painted by Reynolds and engraved 
by Watson, and another by Saunders is in the 
possession of the Duke of Manchester. 

riiodge’s G-eneaiogy of the Peerage ; Burke’s 
and Foster’s Peerage and Doyle’s Baronage (the 
two latter give wrong date of birth) ; Playfair^s 
Brit. Fam. Antiq. i. 187 (where Christian name 
is given wrongly); Fox’s Hist, of Godmanchester, 
pp. 162<-3 ; Bridges’s Annals of Jamaica, chaps, 
xvii. xviii. ; T. Southey’s Chron. Hist, of West 
Indies, iii. 407i ^68; Handbook of Jamaica, 
1892, pp. 48, 44; Baikes’s Journal, new edition, 
ii. 849 ; Public Characters, 1823, ii. 272; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities; Ann. Reg. Appendix 
to Chron., p. 242 (from Times, 18 March 1848.)] 
G. Lb G. N. 

MONTAGUE. [See also Moirc^oir.] 

MONTAGUE, Bakon (1492P.1639). 
[See Pole, Hbnbt.] 

MONTAGUE, HENRY JAMES (1843 P- 
1878), actor, whose real name was Maitn, 
held an appointment in the Sun Fire Office. 
After playing as an amateur he ^peared at 
Astle^s Theatre under Dion Boucicault, 
enacting on 26 Jan. 1863 the Junior Counsel < 
for the Defence in the * Trial of Effie Deans,’ 
extracted by Boucicault firom the ^ Heart of 
Midlothian.’ At the St. James’s on 11 Jan. 
1864 he appeared with Charles Mathews in 
the * Adventures of a Love Letter,’ an adap- 
tation by Mathews of M. Sardou’s * Fattes 
de Mouohe,’ was Faust in Mr. Bumand’s 
burlesque 'Faust and Mamerite,’ 9 July, 
and 1 Oct. Christopher Lawins in ' Wood- 
cock’s Little Game.’ On 29 June 1866 he 
was the original Launcelot Darrell, a mur- 
derer, in ' Eleanor’s Victory,’ adapted from 
Miss Braddon by John Oxenford ; at the 
Olyroic, 9 Dec., the original Clement Austin 
in ' Elenry Dunbar, or the Outcast,’ adapted 
by Tom Taylor from ' L’Ouvri4re de Lonores,’ 
itself founaed by M. Hostein on Miss Brad- 
don’s novel ; on 26 April 1866 was the first 
Sir Oharles Ormond in Leicester Bucking- 
ham’s ' Love’sjl^yrdom;’ and on 27 Sept. 
1666 the flrstlmtam Trevor in Tom Tay- 
lor’s 'Whitdiey? On the production of 
Wilkie Collins's 'Frosen l^p,^ 27 Oct. 1866, 
he was Frank Ald6ialey,and ne played Mars 
in Mr.Bumand’s burlesque 'Olympic Gamee’ 


on 26 May 1867. Montague’s first appear- 
ance at the Prince of Wales’s under the Ban- 
croft management took place as Dick Heart- 
ley, an original part, in Boucicault’s ' How 
she loves mm,’ 21 Dec. 1867, and Frank 
Price in Robertson’s 'Play’ followed, 16 Feb. 
1868. At the Princess’s, 12 Aug. 1868, he 
was the original Sir George Medhurst in 
'After Dark,’ an adaptation by Boucicault 
ci ' Les Oiseaux de Proie ’ of D’Ennery and 
Ghrang4. Back at the Prince of Wales’s he 
was, 12 Dec. 1868, the original Waverham 
in Mr. Edmund Yates’s ' Tame Cats,’ and on 
16 Jan. 1869 made his first distinct mark as 
Lord Beaufoy in Robertson’s 'School.’ In 
partnership with David James (d, 1893) and 
Mr. Thomas Thome he opened the Vaudeville 
Theatre on 16 April 1870, speaking an ad- 
dress by Shirley Brooks, and playing GeorgI 
Anderson in Andrew Hallidar s comec^ ' For 
Love or Money,’ In Albery^s ' Two Roses,’ 
4 June 1870, he made a hit as Jack Wyatt 
to the Digby Grant of Mr. Henry Irving. 
In 1871 he seceded from the management, 
and became sole lessee of the Globe, opening 
7 Oct. 1871 with Byron’s ' Partners for Life,’ 
in which he played Tom Gilroy, a young 
barrister. Here he remained till 1874, play- 
ing numerous original parts, among which 
were; Claude Redruth in Albery’s 'For- 
given,’ 9 March 1872; Walker in Byron’s 
' Spur of the Moment,’ founded on Hooke’s 
' Gilbert Gurney,’ 4 May 1872 ; Lord Chil- 
ton in Frank Marshall’s 'False Shame,’ 
4 Nov. 1872 ; Wilfrid Cumberledgein ' Tears, 
Idle Tears,’ adapted by Mr. Clement Scott 
from the ' Marc^ ’ of Jules Sandeau, 4 Dec. 
1672 ; King Raymond in Albery’s ' Oriana,’ 
6 Feb. 1873 ; Sir Henry Gaisford in Byron’s 
'Fine Feathers,’ 26 April 1873; Toots in 
'Heart’s Delight,’ adapted by Halliday from 
' Dombey and Son,’ 17 Dec. 1873 ; and Alfred 
Trimble in ' Committed for Trial,’ Mr. Gil- 
bert’s adaptation of ' Le R4veillon,’ 24 Jan. 
1874. This was the last original character 
he played in England. He had also been 
seen in the * Liar,’ had played Max Hark- 
away in' London Ajuurance,’(^il in Byron’s 
'Oym’s Success,’ Felix in Jmold’s 'Time 
works Wonders,’ John Hawksley in 'Still 
Waters run deep,’ and Claude Melnotte in 
the ' Lady of Lyons.’ He also gave dramatic 
readings at Hanover ^uare Rooms. In 1874 
he started for the Umted States, was in 
London in 1876, and assumed for a benefit, 
27 July 1676, his original part of Jack Wyatt 
in ' Two Roses : ’ then returned to America, 
dying in San Francisco on 11 Aug. 1878, 
while on tour with a company playing 
' ^plomaqy.’ Abright. veraatile man, with a 
pleasant moe and good figure and sociable 
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manners, Montai^e was a fayourite on 
and off the sta^, founding eonviyial clubs 
in both London and New York. He had 
some earnestness and force, but was seen 
to most advantage in juvenile jiarts. His 
Olaude Melnotte was poor, and in other se- 
rious parts he was not very successful. 

[Personal reminiscences ; Sunday Times news- 
paper, 1863-74; Era newspaper, 18 Oct 1878; 
Era Almanack, 1879 ; Scott and Howard's Life 
and Beminiscences of E. L. Blanchard ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft on and off the Stage.] J. K. 

MONTAIGNE or MOUNTAIN, 
GEORGE (1669-1628), archbishop of York, 
was bom in 1569 at Cawood, Tomshire, of 
humble parents. The statement that he be- 
longed to the Montaignes of Weston is in- 
correct. According to local tradition he 
was the son of a small farmer at Cawood, 
the site of whose homestead was long pointed 
out (Ebskiku Neale, CAancellor^s UMiplain, 
p. 80), and determined in his youth to be- 
come archbishop of York and to occupy the 
palace at Cawood. Amother less trustworthy 
story (Notes and Qaeries, 7th ser. xii. 88) 
says ms mother was a beggar-woman in 
the neighbourhood of Linc(^, and that, 
fearing punishment for some fault, he ran 
away nom her and entered the household 
of a Lincoln gentleman, who educated him 
with his son. When bishop of Lincoln he 
is said to have discovered his mother in a 
beggar who opened a gate for him, and to 
have handsomely provided for her. He en- 
tered Queens' College, Cambridge, as a sizar 
24 Oct. 1686, and matriculated 10 Dec. (his 
name is written * Moonta’ in the register). 
He graduated B.A. 1689-90, M.A. 1693, 
and was admitted fellow of his college 
8 July 1592 (elected in 169^. In Januaiy 
1594-5 he was ordained by Howland, bishop 
of Peterborough, and graduated Be- 

coming chaplam to Robert Devereuz, second 
earl of Essex, he attended the earl, accord- 
ing to Fuller, on the expedition to Cadiz in 
lw6, and showed *Buch personall valour 
that out of his gown he would turn his back 
to no man’ (Fulleb, Worthies, * Yorkshire/ 
p. 199). AB»r Essex’s disgrace he returned 
to Cambridge, and was appointed proctor in 
1600. On 27 May lOOlT ne became rector 
of Great Oressin^m,^ Norfblk, and obtained 
a dispensation to enjov his ^owship fo 
seven years, with any living within thir^ 
miles of Cambridge (CaL State PdpenL 
James I, 1608-10, p. 148). On 4 
1607 he was ap^intM prbmaaor of divb^ 
at Qreaham OoUege, Lomdon, and prooeoM 
D.D.at0ambridgemtheaaiB6y6ar. Fofaome 
time he aetedas chaplmin to Sir Robert Ceallf 
alterwarda oarl of Salisbuiy, and probab^ 


thus first came under the notice of James I. 
His conversational fSicility and ready wit 
pleased the king, and promotion followed 
rapidly. On 22 Oct. 1608 the king granted 
him the mastership of the Sav(^ for life, 
made him one of his chaplains, and presented 
him in 1609 to the living of CheanL Surrey. 
On 28 Nov. 1610 he was appointed dean of 
Westminster. But Montage’s chief desire 
— to become provost of his own college 
(Queens’)— was not realised. He had given 
a piece of plate, afterwards called * pooulum 
caritatis,’ to the college, with the inscrip- 
tion * incipio/ which, on his failure to obtam 
the vacant provostship in 161A he wished 
to change into 'sic desino.’ He founded, 
however, two scholarriiips at the college. 
On 22 June 1614 he was made one of die 
first governors of the new Charterhouse hos- 
pital. During his residanct at Westminster 
two royal person^ Prince Henry [q. v.] and 
Arabella Stuart [q.v.], were buried in the 
abbey, and Mary Queen of Scots’ coffin 
brought thither from Peterborough (1612). 
On 18 Oct. 1616 Robert Carr, earl of ^mer- 
set [q. V.], for complicity in the Overbury 
murder, was committed to the dean’s custody 
till 2 Nov., when he was sent to the Tower. 

From Westminster Montaigne was pro- 
moted in October 1617 to the bishopric of Lin- 
coln, to which see he was consecrated 14 Dec. 
in Lambeth Chapel. His friend, Marco An- 
tonio de Dominis [q. v.], archbishop of Spa- 
latro, assisted in the ceremony, but five years 
later Montaigne took part in sentencing the 
archbishop to banishment firom the r^m 
for holding intercourse with the pope (Ca/. 
State Papers, James I, 1619-28, pp. 866, 
870). In June 1619 Montaigne succeeded 
the Bishop of Winchester as lord high 
almoner, and in October entertained tne 
king at his episcopal palace of Buckden, 
Huntingdonshire. In Mardi 1621 he and 
Bishop Andrewes of Winchester, in the 
name of the other prelates, presents a grant 
of subsidies passed by the ^rgy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbujy to the king at Ham^n 
Court. In June Montaigne was promoted 
to the bishopric of Lon£m and enthroned 
on 10 Sept. His first official act was the 
consecration of WiUiams, dean of West- 
fUbafimt, to the bishopric of Lmeoln, in West- 
Abbty, 11 Not. 1621. Montaigne 
pUiMd to the high church party, and 
WM^th Land in 8uoc«i|AillT oontestiitf 
IWAht of Archbiriiop Gongs Abbot [q. v.J, 
who had accidentally shot a famekeeper, £> 
perform the cssemony. He soon provMum* 
sdf an ardent 41^ of Laud: preached the 
doctrine of passive obedience mn the pulpit^ 
and was commended by the king for pee- 
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mitting the erection and adoration ofimaffea 
in chuichea^and for suppressing popular lay 
lecturers. When Abbot refused to lice^ 
sermons by Sibthorp and Roger Manwaring 
for the press, Montaigne asserted that they 
were * fit to be printed’ (Lato), Worka^ vii. 
7^, andgaTe his license for their publication. 
But he afterwards declared from nis place in 
the House of Lords that he had not read the 
sermons himself, and had licensed them only 
on the express command of the king (Fon- 
BTEB, Eliotf ii. 808). 

In 1628 he consecrated the new chapel at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where an inscription recording 
the fact was placed beneath the arms of the 
see. Montairae’s ambition was still un- 
satisfied, and he ' would often pleasantly say 
that of him the proverb would be verified, 

Lincoln was, and London is, and York 
shall be.’” It was therefore a bitter blow 
when, late in 1627, Charles appointed him 
bishop of Durham, to make room for Laud 
in the London see. Charles, less attached 
to Montaigne than his father, looked upon 
him as *a man unactive,’ and ^ one that loved 
his own ease too well to disturb himself in 
the concernments of the church’ (Hbyltzl 
Cyp, Angl p. 174). This opinion seemed 
justified by tne earnestness with which the 
bishop now protested that Durham was 'the 
worst kind of banishment, next neighbour 
to a civil death.’ By his perseverance he 
obtained permission to remam ' in the warm 
air of the court,’ only removing from London 
House in the city to Durham House in the 
Strand. He was elected to Durham 16 Feb. 
1627-8, but in April the see of York was 
vacated by the death of Tobie Matthew [q. v.] 
Montai^e strained every nerve to obtain 
this prue, and, according to a well-known 
anecdote, when Charles was discussing the 
uestion of the vacant see in his presence, 
e remarked : * '^Hadst thou faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, thou wouldst say unto this 
mountain (at the same time laying his hand 
upon his breast), be removed into that sea.”’ 
Tne kinff laughed, and at once wrote to the 
dean and chapter of York (4 June 1028) to 
elect the witty prelate to the archbishopric. 

The Section took place on 1 July, but the 
primate was ' scarce warm in his cnurch yet 
cold in his coffin’ (Fullsb), for he died in 
London, aged 69, on Si4 Oct., the very day 
he was enthroned by commission at xoai 
He was buried by his own desire in Oawood 
Church, where his brother Isaac put up a 
monument UjMm (now much dilapidatM), 
with a lAtiwiiiriptioB and verses by Hugh 
Holland [q.v.] the poet. His benevolence 
left him poor. Ha beoueathed the bulk of 
bis property to his brother, and KXM. to the 


poor at Cawood, besides rings to four little 
skis, whom he was wont pleasantly to call 
nis wives. John Ward, author of ' Gresham 
Professors,’ declares that he knew a Lin- 
colnshire clergyman, one Farmery, who 
called himself great-grandson to the arch- 
bishop, his great-grandfather having, he said, 
married Montaigne’s daughter, but there is 
no mention of either wife or daughter in 
the archbishop’s will, dated 12 Feb. 1627. 

Besides his benefactions to Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Montaigne, while bishop of 
London, sealously promoted the building of 
St. Paul’s, preaching on the subject at St. 
Paul’s Cross, and givmg a large sum of money 
towards the purcmase of Portland stone. 

[Authorities quoted in text; Le Neve’s Lives 
of the Protestant Bishops, i. 117; Syllabus of 
Kymer’s Fcedera, ii. 840; Heylyn’s Life of Laud, 
p. 166 ; Yooge’s Diary, pp. 44, 60, 109 ; New- 
court’s Repertorium, i. 20, 30, 719 ; Neale and 
Brayley’s History of Westminster Abbey, i. 
129-81 ; Calendars of State Papers, Dom. 
James I, 1610-30; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
xi. 487.] E. T. 3. 

MONTALBA, HENRIETTA SKER- 
RETT (1866-1898), sculptor, born in Lon- 
don in 1856, was the youngest of the four 
daughters of Anthony Rubens and Emeline 
Montalba, all of whom, especially the eldest, 
Miss Clara Montalba, attained high repute 
as artists. Miss Montalba, who adopted 
sculpture for her branch of art, studied first 
at South Kensington, and then in the school 
of the Belle Arti at Venice. Later she 
became a pupil of M. Jules Daiou, the emi- 
nent French sculptor, during his residence 
in London. Miss Montalba first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1876, and her work 
was often seen at the Qrosvenor Gallery, the 
New Galleiy, and elsewhere. She mainly de- 
voted herself to portrait or fancy busts ; some 
executed in marble, like those of Doctor 
Mezger of Amsterdam (Grosvenor Galley, 
18^, and Dr. Schollander, the Scandinavian 
artist ; others in bronze, like that of the Mar- 
quis of Lome ; but the greater part of her 
work was executed in terra-cotta, as in the 
case of her bust of Robert Browning (Gros- 
venor Gallery, 1888). Other works worthy 
of note were *A Dalecarlian Peasant Woman’ 
and 'The Raven,’ representing a raven seated 
on a bust of Pallae. firom the poem by E. A. 
Poe. Her last wotk was of amore ambitious 
nature, beinga lifis-size figure of *A Venetian 
Boy catching a Grab,’ executed in bronze, 
wmch was exhilntsd at the Royal Academy 
in 1898, and at thf Litemational Exhibition, 
Ghicago, in the same year. Mias Montalba 
was never sepaiatod firm her fiunily, residing 
in liter days ohittfiy at Venice* and making 
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frequent Tisits with them in Italy, Sweden, 
and elsewhere. Her pleasing and attr^tive 
personality gained her numerous friends. 
Besides her artistic gifts she possessed great 
linguistic talent. In 1892 her health began 
to .fail her, find after a lingering illness she died 
at the Palftzso Treyisan, Zattere, Venice, on 
14 Sept. 1893, and was buried near her father 
in the neighbouring cemetery of S. Michele. 
M iss Montalba was on terms of friendship with 
the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), 
who painted a portrait of her and presented 
it to the Academy of Ottawa in Canada (see 
The Queen, 7 Oct. 1893). Other portraits of 
her, by her sisters^ Hilda and EUen Mont- 
alba, remain in the possession of her family. 

[The Queen, 7 Oct. 1893; private informa- 
tvn ; personal knowledge.] L. C. 

MONTE, ROBERT i)B (lllOP-1186), 
chronicler. [See Robebt.] 

MONTEAGE, STEPHEN (1623P-1687), 
merchant and accountant, bom about 1623, 
was son of Stephen Monteage of Bucking- 
ham and of his wife Jane (d. 1670), daughter 
of Edward Deane of Pinnock in Gloucester- 
shire. He was apprenticed to J ames Houblon, 
merchant, of London (^Addit MS, 29559, f. 
176), with whose family he remained on 
terms of friendship all his life [see Hoitblon, 
Sib John]. Monteage did much towards 
bringing into general use the method of keep- 
ing accounts by double entry. In 1670 he was 
residing in Broad Street, London {ib, 29562, 
f. 406), and in 1677 in Winchester Street. He 
was agent to Christopher Hatton, first vis- 
count Hatton (1632-1706) [q. v.], and his let- 
ters in that capacity are now in the British 
Museum. Monteage was as zealous in smi^ 
matters as large ; his letters are as precise in 
detail whether they refer to the extra yard 
or two of velvet which he saved by personally 
superintending the cutting-out ox Lord Hat- 
ton’s robe for the coronation of James II (ib, 
2^61, ff. 91-132), or to the large sums re- 
qdred for the payment of the troops in 
Guernsey. Monteage died on 21 Oct. 1687, 
and was buried in the church of All Hallows- 
on-the-Wall (parish register^ He left several 
children. His eldest son, Dean Monteage, 
succeeded him as agent to Lord Hatton, and 
was accomptant-general to the commissioners 
of excise. Another wn, John, who had 
been * very chargeaUe in his education and 
travels abroad,’ was in business as a mei|-' 
ohuit in January 1687, and was residing ik 
Bond'sCourt,Walbrook, inl694. Montome ' 
also left two daughters. His nandspn, 
Stephmi Monteage (iwm 5 JvHj f681« son 
of Dean Monteam), was in 1785 stock ao- 
oomptant to the Tork BuOdinge Gk>mpan|^ 


of which company he was also a * proprietor.' 
He was in 1/38 employed on the accounts 
of the South Sea Company, and later on in 
the customs. 

Monteage published : 1. * Debtor and 
Creditor,’ Lonaon, 1675, to which his por- 
trait, engraved by E. le Davis, is prefixed. 
2. ^Instructions for Rent-gatherers’ Ao- 
compts, &c., made easie,’ London, 1683. 

[Granger’s Biographical History of England, 
iv. 101; London Directory, 1677 (repnnt of 
1878); Browne Willis’s Hist, of Buckingham, 
pp. 68, 72 ; P. C. C., 140, Foot ; Political State, 
March 1735, p. 223 ; List of the Corporation of 
the York Buildings Company, 1735; Addit. 
MSS. 29665<.64, passim ; Diary of Stephen Mont- 
eage the younger, MS. 205 in the Guildhall Li- 
brary.] B. P. 

MONTEAOLE, Babosm. [^e Stanley, 
Edwabd, first Babon, 1460 : 1523 ; Pabseb, 
William, fourth Babon, 1575-1622.] 

MONTEAGLE of Bbandon, first Babon 
(1790-1866). [See Spbino-Rioe, Thomas.] 

MONTEATH, GEORGE CUNNING- 
HAM (1788-1828), physician and oculist, 
son of John Monteath, minister of the parish 
of Neilston, was born t We on 4Deo. 1788. He 
attended the medical classes in Glasgow, and 
afterwards studied under Sir Astley Cooper 
in London, where he was licensed as a prac- 
titioner by the Royal College of Surgeons. 
From 1809 to 1813 he acted as surgeon to 
the Northumberland regiment of militia, 
and then established himself in Glasgow as 
a physician and oculist. His practice in- 
creased rapidly. He was the first specialist 
in cases of eye disease to practise m Glas- 
gow, and every case of difficulty in the west 
of Scotland came under his treatment. In 
1821 he published a * Manual of the Diseases 
of the Human Eye,’ 2 vole. 8vo, which was 
loim a standard book. Monteath died from 
a chill in Glasgow on 26 Jan. 1828. 

[Chamben’s Blog. Diet, of Eminent Scots- 
men ; Andenon’e Popular Scotish Biography.] 

G. S-u. 

MONTEATH, Sib THOMAS (1787- 
1868), general. [See DoueLAS, Sib Thomas 
Monteath.] 

MONTEFIOBE, Sib MOSES RAm 
(1784-1886), philanthropist and centenariaii, 
ildeet son of Joi^h ipiabu Montefiore, 
mUan merchant, it LdUdon, W Baobd, 
iaughterof Abranam Lumbrceode Mattot 
Mocatta, was bom in the Via Beale, Leg- 
bocn, on 240ckl784. His paternal anees- 
ton Wife Jewish merefaante settled in the 
•erenteenth century at Anoona aadLeghom, 
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his grandfather and namesake having emi- 
CTa^ from the latter place to London in 
1758. His mother’s family was of the most 
ancient among the Spanish Jews. 

Montefiore received an ordinary eommer- 
cial education in London, and, after spending 
some time in a mercantile house, acquired 
for 1,200/. the right to act as a broker on 
the London Stock Exchange, where the 
number of Jewish brokers was then limited 
to twelve. He rapidly amassed a fortune, 
and in 1824 retired from business. Thence- 
forth he ^ve himself up almost entirely to the 
service of the Jewish race at home and abroad. 
In 1827, on his way to Jerusalem, he paid 
a first visit to Egypt, where he had a pri- 
vate audience of Mehemet Ali. On his return 
to England he became a member of the 
United Deputies of British Jews, and threw 
himself with energy into the struggle for 
emancipation. In 1887 he was chosen sheriff 
of London, and knighted on the occasion of 
the queen’s visit to Guildhall (9 Nov.) Full 
of a scheme for planting Jewish colonies in 
Syria, he returned to the Levant in 1839, 
and submitted it to Mehemet Ali, who pro- 
mised to give it favourable consideration, 
and suffered it to fall through. In the 
following summer he intervened on behalf 
of some unfortunate Jews who had been ar- 
rested and tortured at Damascus on a charge 
of ^ ritual murder.’ At the head of a deputa- 
tion from the Jewish communities of Eng- 
land and France, he pleaded the cause of 
the prisoners before Mehemet Ali, convinced 
him of their innocence, and obtained their re- 
lease (September 1840). He then proceeded 
to Constantinople, and obtained from the 
sultan a firman, placing Jews on the same 
footing as other aliens throughout the Otto- 
man empire (November). On his return to 
England Montefiore was presented to the 
queen, who testified her sympathy with his 
self-denying exertions on behalf of his race 
by granting him the privilem of bearing 
Bimporters to his arms, with the inscription 
‘Jerusalem ’in Hebrew characters. His own 
people recognised his services by the appoint- 
ment of a day of thanl^ving, and the 
presentation to him of a silver pyramid oz^ 
namented with allegorical figures. 

On 20 Api^ 1844 (O.S.) Tsar Nicholas of 
Russia issued a ukase for the removal into 
the interior of all Jews domioiled within 
fif^ versts of the German and Austrian firon- 
tieit. When the news of this unjust act 
reached Ei||dend, Montefiore made strong 
representaTOm to the Russian ambassador, 
Count Brunnow, which resulted in a sus- 
pension of the ukase. Its threatened re- 
issue brought Montefiore to St Petersburg 


in the spring of 1846. He was admitted 
by the tsar to a private audience, and ob- 
tained the abrogation of the obnoxious ukase. 
At the tsar’s suggestion he made a tour in 
Eastern Russia, m the course of which he 
made csreful notes of the condition of the 
Jewish population, which he afterwards 
communicated to the Russian ministry. On 
his return to England a baronetcy was con- 
ferred upon him (23 July 1846). 

In consequence of a revival of strong 
anti-Semitic feeling in Syria in 1847, Monte- 
fiore obtained through Gruizot (9 Aug.) a pri- 
vate audience of L^uis-Philippe, vmom he 
besought, as protector of the Christians in 
that country, to repress the agitation. The 
king received him with marked respect, and 
gave and kept the desired promise. ^ , 

Montefiore took a principal part in the 
collection and distribution of the fund for 
the relief of the sufferers by the Syrian fa- 
mine of 1865, in the summer of which year 
he founded at Jerusalem a girls’ school and 
hospital ; some almshouses were erected at 
a later date. In 1858 Montefiore’s attention 
was engrossed by the celebrated Mortara case. 
Edgar Mortara, a child of Jewish parents 
resident at Bologna, had been secretly bap- 
tised by his catholic nurse, who disclosed 
the fact in the confessional ; and on 23 June 
1858 the papal police, acting under the in- 
structions of the holy office, removed the 
child from the custody of his parents and 
placed him in a Dominican convent to be 
educated as a Christian. The child’s father 
applied in vain both to the holy office and 
to the pope for his restitution, and his 
mother died of grief. The affair created a 
panic among the Jewish population of Italy, 
and aroused the utmost indignation through- 
out Europe, and remonstrances were ad- 
dressed to the papal government by the 
great powers, but without effect. As a last re- 
Bouzoe Montefiore undertook the almost hope- 
less enterprise of personal appeal to Pope 
Pius IX, and in ^^il 1859 went to Rome 
for the purpose. The audience was refused ; 
the pope consented, through Cardinal An- 
toneili, to receive Montefiore’s petition, but 
remained indexible. Mortara was educated 
as a catholic, and eventually entered the 
priesthood. 

In 1860 Montefiore’s impartial philanthropy 
was exercised in raising funds tor the rehei 
both of Jewish refugees, whom the appre- 
hension of war between Spain and Morocco 
had brought to Gibraltar, and of the Christian 
snrrivozs of the massacre of the Lebanon. 
Hi the spring of 1668 he visited Constan- 
tinople, and obtained the confirmation by the 
aewSultan^bdul-Asistof allfirmansgxanted 
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by hifl predecessor in favour of the J ews. An 
outbre^ of anti-Semitic fanaticism in Tan- 
gier in the following autumn led the veteran 
philanthropist, now in his eighty-first year, 
to undertake a mission to Morocco. H.M.S. 
It|agicienne carried him from Gibraltar to 
Mogador/ whence, under an escort provided 
by the sultan, he crossed the Atlas desert, 
arriving at Morocco on 26 Jan. 1864. He 
was wm received by the sultan, who issued 
an edict placing the Jews upon a footing of 
perfect equality with his other subjects. In 
1866 he was once more in Syria, distributing 
alms to the sufierers by a recent plague of 
locusts and epidemic of cholera. In the fol- 
lowing year he visited Bucharest, and inter- 
ceded with Prince Charles on behalf of the 


3y the prince he was well received, but the 
excited populace surrounded his hotel and 
threatened his life. Though in ill-health, 
he maintained perfect self-possession, quieted 
the mob by addressing them from an open 
window, and afterwards drove thro^h the 
streets without escort in an open carriage. In 
1872, on the occasion of the bicentenary of 
the birth of Peter the Great, Montefiore car- 
ried to St. Petersburg an address from the 
British Jewish commtmity felicitating Tsar 
Alexander II upon the event. He was then 
in his eighty-eighth year, and the tsar, to 
mark his respect for his aged visitor, left 
his troops, whose summer manoeuvres he was 
then dirocting, and returned to St. Peters- 
burg to receive him at the Winto Palace 
(24 July). A seventh and final pilgrimr~'~ 
to Jerusalem, which Montefiore niade in i 
summer of 1876, is described in his * Narrative 
of a Forty Days* Sojourn in the Holy Land,* 
printed for private circulation on his return. 

He passed the rest of his days in compara- 
tive seclusion at his seat, East ClifiT Lodge, 
Ramsgate, where he died on 28 July 1886, 
within three months of completing his hun- 
dred and first year. His remains were interred 
in a private mausoleum on his estate. Monte- 
fiore was one of the strictest of Jews, rigidly 
orthodox in his religious opinions, and scrupu- 
lously exact in his observance of the pxecepts 
of the Mosaic law. On his death without 
issue the baronetcy became extinct, but a 
similar honour was conferred, on 16 Feb. 
1886, on Montefloie’s grandnephew, F^rancis 
Abraham Montefiore (A 1860J. Montefiore 
was broi^ht into close relationship witii the 
Rothschild fianuly by his marriage, 10 June 
1812, with Judith, second daughter Left 
Barent Cohen, whose sister Hannah was 


wife of Baron Nathan Mayer de Rothschild 
(1777-18S6). Lady MonUmore was a woman 
no leas remarkable for vigour and mfinemmil 


of mind than for beauty, piety, and benevo- 
lent. She died on 24 Itpt. 1862, and was 
buried in the mausoleum at Ramsgate. 

Lady Montefiore was her husbiwd’s inse- 
parable companion in his wanderings, which 
not unfrequently involved great personal risk 
and hardship. Their first ezpemtion to the 
East is described in her entertaining * Private 
Journal of a Visit to Egypt and Psiestine by 
way of Italy and the Meoiterranean,* printed 
for private circulation, London, 1^6, 8vo. 
A portrait of Montefiore by H« Weigall was 
lent by him to the Victorian Exhibition. 

[Diaries of Sir Moses and La^ Montefiore, ed. 
Dr. L. Loews, 1890 (portrait); wolf’s Sir Moses 
Montefiore, 1884 ; l^il^’s M^ern Methuselahs, 
1888; An Open Letter addrcsbed to Sir Moses 
Montefiore, bart., Ac., 1876.] J. M. B. 


MONTEITH, ROBERT (JL 1621-1600), 
historian. [See MENrnrOfi.] 

MONTEITH, WILLIAM (1790-1864), 
lieutenant-general Indian army, diplomatist 
and historian, son of William Monteith and 
his wife Janet Goodwin, was bom in the 
Abbey parish. Paisley, Renfrewshire, on 
22 Jime 1790. On 18 March 1809 he was 
appointed a lieutenant in the Madras en- 

r neers, and became captain in that corps on 
May 1817, lieutenant-colonel on 4 Nov. 
1824, colonel on 18 May 1889 (brevet on 
18 June 1881). Monteith accompanied Sir 
John Malcolm's embassy to Persia, and when 
at Tabriz, in February 1810, was sent to 
reconnoitre the Russian frontier-posts on 
the Arras, near Megeri, at the request of 
Abbas Mirza, the prince roy^ of Persia. 
When Malcolm’s embassy quitted Persia, 
Monteith was one of the officers left behind. 
He went with Abbas Mirza to Erivan, and 
accompanied an expedition into Geoma, in 
which thePersians were unsuccessful. During 
the four succeeding campaigns agawt the 
Russians in 1810-18 Monteith was in com- 
mand of a frontier force of cavalry with six 
guns, and of the garrison of Erivan. He was 
engaged in many skirmishes, and once was 
wounded. The war against Russia was sup- 
ported by the British minister. Sir Harford 
Jones Brydses [q. v.]; but the Moscow re- 
treat biq^ht fU)out a reversal of British 
policy. When Henry Ellis [see Elub, Sib 
Henbt, 1777-186^ and David Richard Mo- 
fxer [q. v.] concluded the trea^ of Teheran 
between Great Britain and Persia, which 
was signed on 26 Nov. V14, and nmained 
m force until the war of lo67, Monteith acM 
as secretary to Morier. He was BtUl in Persia 
in 1819, and acted as aide-de-camp to Sir 
William Grant Eeir, afterwards Kmr Grant 
[q. v.l commanding the Bombay force sent 
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against the Wahabee nirates of the Persian 
Gulf, whidi destroyea their stronghold of 
Eas-el-Khymeh. He was present with the 
Persians during the war with Turkey, which 
was ended W the visitation of Asiatic cholera 
in 1821. He was then employed to ascertain 
the boundary between Persia and Turkey. 

In 1826 the threatened storm from the 
north broke, and in the unsuccessful opera- 
tions of the Persians against the Russians 
Monteith was present at the Persian head- 
quarters. Peace was signed between Russia 
and Persia on 21 Feb. 1828, and Monteith 
was appointed commissioner for the payment 
of the indemnity of 400,000/. exacted from 
Persia by Russia, part of which was con- 
veyed by him personally into the Russian 
camp. He was thus brought into contact 
with the Russian commander. Prince Pas- 
kiewitch, which led to his presence^ at the 
Russian headquarters at Tiflis during the 
war between the Russians and Turks in 1828. 
He was ordered to remain in Persia until the 
settlement of the Russo-Persian boundary. 
He left Persia in October 1829, and on his 
way home was present with the French army 
at the capture of Algiers in July 1880. Mon- 
teith married on 23 March 1831. He re- 
turned to India in July 1832, and was ap- 
ointed chief engineer at Madras, but in 
onuary 1834 was superseded by the arrivd 
of Colonel Gurnard, who was ten years his 
senior. Monteith then became superintend- 
ing engineer at the presidency, but on Gur- 
nard’s death, 2 Sept. 1836, he again became 
chief engineer, and, ex oj^ioy a member of 
the military board, a position he held to 
18 July 1842. He became a major-general 
on 28 Nov. 1841, retired from the service 
in 1847, and attained the honorary rank of 
lieutenant-fi^neral in 1854. He died at his 
residence. Upper Wigmore Street, London, 
on 18 April 1864, agM 73. 

Monteith wrote: ‘Ears and Erzeroum, 
with the Campaign of Prince Paskiewitch,’ 
London, 1856, 8vo ; translated ‘ The Diplo- 
matists of Europe ’from the French of Cape- 
figue, London, 1846, 6vo; and edited ‘Nar- 
rative of the Conquest of Finland by the 
Russians in 1808-9.^ London, 1864, 8vo. He 
was also author of the following mmphical 
works : 1. ‘ M4moire pour servir a la Descript. 
G6ogr. de la Perse,’ in ‘ Soc. G4ogT. Bulletin,’ 
1826, vi. 85-41. 2. ‘ Account of the Ragery 
Hills, near Madras,’ ‘ Geogr. Soo. Journal,’ 
1836, p. 404. 3. ‘Account of the Opera- 
tions tor widening the Pamban Passage 
in the Gulf m Manaar,’ ‘ Madras JoumsI,’ 
1836, vL 111^. 4 . ‘ Journal of a Tour 
through Aierdbijan and the Shores of the 
Gaspii^’ ‘Geogr; 800. Joumal,’1888,iiL 1-68. 


6. ‘Notes on the Routes from Bushire to 
Shiraz,’ ‘ Geogr. Soc. Journal,’ 1867, xzvii. 
108-19. Monteith was F.RS. and F.R.G.S. 
London, a member of various foreign learned 
societies, and a knight of the Persian order 
of the Lion and Sun. 

information supplied by the India Office; 
Vibart^B Hist of the Madras Sappers and Miners, 
London, 1884, ii. 113>81; Brit. Museum Cata- 
logues, and Cat. of Scient. Papers ; Gent. Mag. 
1864, i. 378.] H. M. C. 

MONTEZ, LOLA (1818-1861), dancer 
and adventuress. [See Gilbebt, Mabie 
Dolobes Eliza Rosakna.] 

MOOTFIOHET, RICHARD de ( d . 
1268), justiciar, was son of Richard de Mont- 
fichet, whom Henry II made forester oi 
Essex. Richard the elder was son of Gil- 
bert and grandson of William de Montfichet, 
founder of the abbey of Stratford-Langton 
Essex ; he was with Richard I in Normandy 
in 1195, was sheriff of Essex and Hertford- 
shire in 1202, and died next year, leaving 
one son by his wife Milisent. The young 
Richard was then about ten years old, and 
was at first a ward of Roger de Lacy [q. v.] 
He appears as witnessing several charters in 
1214, and on 21 June 1216 received charge 
of the forests of Essex as his by hereditary 
right. He had nevertheless acted previously 
with the baronial party, and been present at 
the meeting at Stamford in March. He was 
one of the twenty-five barons appointed to 
enforce the observance of Magna Cnarta,and 
as a prominent member of the party was ex- 
communicated by the pope in 1216. He sup- 

orted Louis of Jmnce both before and after 

ohn’s death, and fighting at Lincoln against 
William Marshal on 20 May 1217 was then 
taken prisoner. He returned to loyalty, and 
recovered his lands in the following October 
{Oal, Itot, Ckm. i. 327). In 1223 his lands 
were again for a time seized by the king in 
consequence of his presence at a prohibited 
tournament at Blythe. In 1226 he was a 
justice-itinerant for Essex and Hertfordshire 
(t5. iL 76\ and in the same year was a wit- 
ness to tne confirmation of Magna Charta. 
In 1234 he was admitted to sit as a baron of 
the exchequer, and in 1236 again witnessed 
the confirmation of the charter. He was jus- 
tice of the forest for nineteen counties in 
1287, and from 1242 to 1246 sheriff of Essex 
and Hertfordshire, the counties in which his 
estates lay. Montfichet was one of the ba- 
ronial representatives on the committee to 
consider the king’s demand for a subady in 
1244, and probably therefore had a share in 
drafting the remarkable scheme of reform of 
thatyear(MAXT. PABiSyiv. 862-8). He died 
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in 1268 witliout issue, and his estates passed 
to the children of his three sisters. Mont- 
flchet is of chief note for his share in the 
stru^grle for the charter. He was the last 
BpTiyor of the twenty-five; his age pro- 
bably prevented his taking any part in the 
later barons’ war, which he outlived. 

[Matthew Paris ; Annales Monastioi; Calen- 
dars of Close and Patent Bolls ; Dngdale’s 
Baronage, i. 438-9 ; Foss’s Judges of England, 
pp. 412-14; Stubbs’s Constitutional History, 
§175.] 0. L. K. 

MONTFORT, ALMERIC op {d. 1292 P), 
was a son of Simon of Montfort, earl of 
Leicester [q. v.], and his wife Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of King John. Almeric seems to have 
been their fourth child, and must have been 
born between 1244 and 1260. Destined for 
lioly orders, he was appointed canon and trea- 
surer of York Minster in February 1265 
(Blaatjw. Barom* War,^, 33S,n.3). After 
his fathers fall these deferments were with- 
drawn, 7 Aug. 1266 (Dotfibld, App. p. 87). 
One chronicle says that he stole mm the 
minster-treasury part of the eleven thousand 
marks which he and his brother Richard 
carried with them to Gravelines on 18 Sept, 
(cf. Botpibld, p. 74 ; id, App. p. 88 ; Green, 
Prmcesaea^ ii. 147). On 4 Dec. 1267 the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen granted him a license to 
receiveordination from any continental bishop 
(B^mont, p. 266, 71. 10). In 1268 he went to 
Italy, and for the next three years studied 
at the university of Padua ; he was also made 
one of the pope^s chaplains. In April 1271 
he was charged with complicity in the murder 
of Henry of Cornwall [q. v.] at Viterbo, but 
the bishop and chapter of Padua, the doctors 
and scholars of the university, and the whole 
body of friars in the city, cleared him by 
joining in a written declaration that he had 
never been out of Padua since October, and 
that at the time of the murder, 13 March, he 
was at death’s door with fever. On 19 April 
1272 he was at Rome, whence he returned 
to the abbot of Monte Oassino three books 
on medicine which he had borrowed, pro- 
bably for his studies at Padua. He still 
called himself treasurer of York, and his only 
surviving brother, Guy [q. v.]. being now an 
outlaw, he had alro assumed tne titm of Earl 
of Leicester ovr, App. pp. 366-7). Next 
year he attempted to return to England in 
the company of hia father’s old friend, Ste- 
phen Btfksted [a V.], bishop of Chichester, 
but Edward I rerased to let eithmr S^hen 
or Almeric set foot in the countiy (Carom 
Jlf<^'.Xo7ul.p.l69). In October 1274 Almeric 
was suing Edmund Mortimer| who had been 
made treasurer of York in hu place, before 
the official of Paris, and he seems to have 


i induced the pope to threaten Edmund with 
excommunication (B^ont, p. 266, n, 3). A 
year later he appears to have been striving 
for a revocation of the papal censures which 
still rested on his fathers memory (Hiat. 
MSS, Comm, 4th Rep. p. 396). Late in 1276, 
or early in 1276, when escortii^ his sister 
[see Montfort, Eleanor oi^ into Wales, 
he was captured at Bristol ; Edward I, who 
still suspected him of murder and treason, 
kept him in prison for six years, first at Corfe, 
and afterwards at Sherborne (^7»n. Oaney^ 
p. 267 ; Rishanoer, p. 87 ; Green, Prtn- 
ceaaes ^ ii. 163; Conf. Will. Ttr. 1. ii. c. 22). 
Liberated on 21 April 1282, on condition 
of abiuring the realm {Fcadera^ vol. i. pt. ii. 
p. 606), he wrote to the king from Arras 
on 22 May, thanking him for his mce, pro- 
mising fidelity, and asldng for liberty to 
^recover his rights’ by process of law in 
England (Champollion, Lettrea de Boia, i. 
80D. The demand being refused or igpored, 
in December 1284 he begra a suit in the 
court of Rome against Edmund of Lancas- 
ter, the king’s brother, for restitution of his 
inheritance (Foedera^ vol. i. pt. ii. p. 651). 
He was in Paris aran on 18 June 1286 

g ^j^MONT, App. pp. 369-70). It was reported 
at on his brother Guy’s death in 1287-8 
Almeric renounced his orders and became a 
knight (Florw Hiat. iii. 67). He is said to 
have lived till 1292 (BfiMONT, p. 258). He 
was in any case the last male survivor of his 
family; for the fifth brother, Richard, who 
had accompanied him into exile in 1266, died 
in France shortly afterwards {Ann, Dunat, 
p. 269). 


[Documents in Kymer’sEoBdera, vol. i. pt. i. ; Bi- 
mont’s Simon de Montfort; Botfield and Turner’s 
Manners and Household Expenses in Thirteenth 
Gent oxy (Roxbnrghe Club) ; Mrs. Everett Green’s 
Princesses of England, vol. ii. ; Bishangsr’s Chro- 
nicle, ed. Riley, Flores Historiarnm (*Matt. 
Westminster,’ id, liuard), Annals of Osney (An- 
nales Monastic!, vol. iv.) and of Dunstable {ib, 
voL iii.X all in Rolls Ser. ; Chronica Majorum 
Londoniarum, ed. Stapleton (Liber de Antiquis 
Legibns, Camden Soc.)] E. K. 

MONTFORT, ELEANOR o» (1262- 
1282), only daughter of Simon of Montfort, 
earl of Leister [q. v.], and Eleanor his wife, 
seems to have been their youngest child, bom 
at Kenilworth in October 1262 (Adam Marsh, 
p. 262 ; o£ Gbebn, Frinoesaeif ii. 104). 
Sne went into exile inFrwoe with h^ motto 
about Novemto 1266 (cf. Ann. Monaat. iiL 
'269, and OBXHNiii. 149-51). Inl276sbewaa 
mmied proxy to Llywelyn ab Gruffydd 
[q. v.l, prince of Wales, to whom she had been 
Wrothed before her fothePi death, and at 
I the dote o£ the year she set out with her 
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brother Almeric Fq* for Wales, but their 
ship was capture! m the Bristol Channel on 
behalf of the English king (Ann. Jfonast ii. 
121, iii. 269, 266, iv. 266-7; Qmt. Gebt. 
Cant. iL 283; Oimt Will. Ttb. 1. iL c. 22), 
Eleanor was imprisoned for a week at Bristol, 
and afterwards at Windsor (Gbeen, Pnn- 
eesses, ii. 163-4) till 1278, when Llywelyn 
submitted to Edward I, and was married to 
her in Edward’s presence at Worcester on 
18 Oct. (Qmt. Bxob. Woeo. ii. 219). In 
January 1281 Eleanor was at Windsor again, 
on a visit to the English court (Gbeen, 
ii. 168) ; on 19 June 1282 she died, at the 
birth of a daughter, QwenUian (Cent Flob. 
W OBO. ii. 226). The child, whose father was 
killed in battle shortly after, was brought to 
England * in her cradle,’ passed her whole 
life as a nun at Sempringham, and died there 
on 7 June 1887 (Beunne, Langtoft^ ii. 248). 

^ [Letters of Adam Marsh (Monumenta Fran- 
ciscans, vol. i.), Continuation of Gervaae of Can- 
terbiizT, Annales Monastici, vols. ii. iii. iv., all 
in Bolls Ser. ; Continuation of Florence of 
Woreest^ (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Bobert of Brunne's 
translation of Peter of Langtoft, ed. Hearne ; 
Mrs. Everett Green's Princesses of England, 
voL ii. Three letters from Eleanor to Edward I 
are in Bymer’s Foadera, vol. i. pt. ii.] K. H. 

MONTFORT, GUY op (1243 P-1288 P), 
son of Simon of Montfort, earl of Leicester 
[q. V.], and Eleanor his wife, seems to have 
been their third child, and was probably 
bom about 1248. He shared with his eldest 
brother Montfobt, Henbt op] the com- 
mand of the van of the barons^ army at 
Lewes on 14 May 1264. At the battle of , 
Evesham, 4 Aug. 126^ he was wounded and i 
taken prisoner. Conned first at Windsor, 
and afterwards in Dover Castle, he escaped 
on 28 April (Qmt. Gebv. Cant. ii. 24^, 
or in Whitsun week, 16-23 May 1266 (T. 
WT]CEi8,p. 190), to France. Two or three years 
later he went to Italy, was made in 1268 
governor of Tuscany for Charles of Anjou 
(Florea Hiat, iii. 17; yiLLANl,col. 260), and 
on 10 Aug. 1270 married the only child of 
Count Aloobrandino Rosso dell’ Anguillara 
( Qmt. Flob. WoBO. ii. 206-6). On 1^ March 
1271 he and hia lurother Simon [see Mont- 
fobt, Simon of, the youngerj murdered 
their cousin, Hearj of Oomwdi [q. v.] in a 
church at Viterbo, Guy taking the most pro- 
minent and brutid pak in the crime, which 
he called vengeance for his Other’s death 
(RiSHAN€BB,p.67: Villani,oo1.261). Shel- 
tered by Rom, Guy for two years eluded 
the mB&omnA king of Na^es; at last, 
in March 1273^ Edward 1 stii^ up Pope 
Gr^ry X to call the aaorilea|ioua criminal 
to account. Guy failed to ol^ the pope’s 


citation, and was excommunicated and out- 
lawed on 1 April. Some months laten as 
Gregory was passing through Florence, Guy 
appeared, barefooted, in his shirt, with a rope 
round hia neck, and thus followed the pope 
for two miles along the road, bugging for 
mercy. ^ Gregory put him as a prisoner of the 
church into the custody of thelnng of l^cily. 
In May 1274 he seems to have ^ught his 
freedom by a payment of a thousmld ounces 
of gold, fumimed by his kinsfoUliln France 
and by the Guelf cities of Italy. In the 
spring of 1279 the Prince of Salerno vainly 
interceded for him with Edward I ; in Ja- 
nuary 1280 he was believed to be in Norway, 
and the Norwegian barons apologised to Ed- 
ward for having failed to arrest his enemy, 
and promised to track him and catch him if 
they could; later in the year he was reported 
captured (Rtmeb, vol. i j»t. ii. pp. 601-2, 607, 
612-18, BdS, 677, 687). Either, however, they 
caught the wrong man, or he escaped again, 
for he was at large when in 1288 a new pope, 
Martin IV, not only ]^ardoned him and allowed 
him to reclaim his wife’s estates in Romagna, 
but on 11 May appointed him captain-general 
of the papal forces in Romagna ^fohebne, 
Hiat. J^ane. Scriptt. v. 886; cf. Rishangeb, 
p. 105, and W . Nangib, p. 524). He was again 
in the service of Charles of Anjou when on 
28 June 1287, while endeavouring to succour 
the French garrison at Catania, he was cap- 
tured by the Aragonese admiral, Roger de 
Loria (CAron. Fotom. Qmtin. p. 845 ; cf. Ann. 
Dunat. p. 340) ; he died shortly afterwards 
in a Sicilian prison (Ptol. Lbooa, col. 1164; 
W. Nangib, p. 572). He is said to have had 
S two daughters, both of whom married and 
left descendants in Italy (Campanile, Armi 
de»No5t/t,p.46). 

[Continuation of Gervase of Canterbury, 
Annalsof Dunstable (Annales Monastici, vol. iii.), 
Wykes (ih. vol. iv.), Flores Historianim (‘ ]^t- 
thewof Westminster’), Bishanger’s Chronicle, 
ed. Bil^, all in Rolls Ser.; Continuation of 
Florenee of Worcester (Engl. Hist Soc.) ; By- 
mer’s Fosdera, vol. L pt it; Villani (Muiatori’s 
Berum Italicamm Sd^toru, vol. xiii.); Ptolemy 
of Luoea (i6. vol. xi.); WiUiam of Nangis (Berum 
GalUcarum Scriptores, voL xz.) ; Chronicon Bo- 
tomagense (ib. vol. xxiii.) See also Blaauw’s 
Barons’ War and B^mont's Simon de Montfort] 

X. N. 

MONTFORT, HENRY of (1288-1266), 
eldest son of Simon of Montfort, earl of 
Leicester [q. v.], and his wife Eleanor of 
England, was bm in Kenilworth Castle in 
December 1288 (Matt. Pabis, GSbun. Ma- 
/m, in. 618). Heniy m was his go^Uisr 
(A. n. 498). He wis pertly brou^t up in 
the nousebold of Biabcq^ Grosseteste (Abaii 
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Mabbh, Epp, pp. 110, 129, 163). In June 
1262 he accompanied hie father to Gascony 
(ib, p. 129). Wlien the king^s half-brothers 
were expelled from England in 1268, Henry 
of Montfort secretly followed them to Bou- 
logne a^ stirred up his father’s friends to 
besiege there (Matt. Paris, Chron, 
Miyora^ y^03). On 1 Jan. 1269 he was in 
France yath his father, and with his own 
hand wro^his father’s will (B^hont, Simon 
de M(mtfS^4 <^PP* P* ^^0). On 13 Oct. 1260 
he and his brother Simon [see Montfort, 
Simon, the younger] were knighted by their 
cousin, the king’s son Edward [see Edward I, 
king of England], and afterwards went with 
him to a tournament in France (Flores Hist» 
ii. 466). In January 1264 Heniy was one of 
the deputies sent to r^resent the barons at 
the Mise of Amiens (Halliwell, Notes to 
Hishangeb, p. 122). When the Mise was set 
aside he commanded a body of troops des- 
patched to secure the Welsh border. On 
28 Feb. he stormed and sacked Worcester 
(Anfi, Wore, p. 448), and soon afterwards 
took Gloucester, but on Edward’s approach 
be made a truce with him and retired to 
Kenilworth (Ann, Dunstable^ pp. 227-8; cf. 
Rishangeb, p. 21). With his brother Guy 
[q . yj he led the yan at the battle of Lewes, 
14 May 1264 (Hemingfobd, I 316). After 
the yictory, on 28 May, he was made con- 
stable of Doyer Castle, goyemor of the Cinque 
ports, and treasurer of Sandwich (Fosdera^ 1 . 
1 . 441). In this capacity he gained the nick- 
name of * the wool-merchant,’ by enforcing 
the prohibition laid by the new goyemment 
on the export of wool so strictly that he was 
accused of seizing the wool for his own profit 
(Am, WyheSf pp. 158-9). As constable of 
Doyer he had lor some time the custody of 
his captiye cousin Edward (jib, p. 163). He 
fought and fell at Eyesham, 4 Aug. 1266, by 
his father’s side, and was buried with him in 
the neighbourmg abbey. 

[Letters of Adam Marsh (Momunenta Francis- 
eana, toL i.); Matt Paris, Chronica Majors; 
Flores Historianim (*Matt. Westminster’), Ann. 
Dunstaple (Annales Monastid, yoL iii.), Ann. 
Worcester and Wykes (ih, yol. iy.), all in Bolls 
Series; Bishanger’s Chronicle, ed. HaUiwell 
(Camden Soc.) ; Walter of Hemingford (EngL 
kist Soc.)l K. N. 

MONTFORT, SIMON OT, Eari of Lez- 
Obsteb (1208 P-126^, was son of Simon IV of 
Montfort I’Amaury (Normandy) and his wife 
Alice of Montmorency. The first lord of 
Montfort had owned nothing but a little 
castle on a * strong mount,’ halfway between 
Paris and (Smrtres, wbenoe the wnily took 
its name. EQs son, Simon I, msrriM the 
beizeas<tf£yfenz; t]^giandsnn,Simon IH, 


married Amicia, daughter of Robert of Beau- 
mont, third earl of ^icester. The fourth 
Earl of Leicester died childless in 1204 or 
1205. In the partition of his inheritance 
between his two sisters the honour of Leices- 
ter fell to Amicia’s share, and, her husband 
and her eldest son being dead, deyolyed upon 
her second son, Simon IV of Montfort. John 
recognised him as ^Earl of Leicester’ in 
August 1206, but it does not appear that he 
was eyer formally inyested wiw the earl- 
dom, and in February 1207 John seized all 
the English estates of * Count Simon of Mont- 
fort,’ nominally for a debt which Simon owed 
him. They were restored a month later, but 
confiscated again before the end of the year. 
The Count of Montfort had be^'o content to 
enter upon his patrimony, and also upon the 
Norman heritage of the Beaumonts, under 
the oyerlordship of Philip t>f France, and he 
had to pay the penalty land upon all Norman 
barons imying claims on both sides of the 
sea who took this course, the loss of his 
English inheritance. He now threw in his 
lot wholly with France and with the party 
of ecclesiastical orthodoxy against which, in 
the person of Pope Innocent III, John was 
setting himself in opposition. In 1208 Simon 
became captain-general of the French forces 
in the crusade against the Albigensiaxu, who 
were supported by John’s brother-in-law, 
Raymond of Toulouse. Simon’s skill, courage, 
energy, and rutblessness carried all before 
him, and speedily made him master of all 
southern Gaul. He continued to style him- 
self Earl of Leicester, and he seems to haye 
kept up his communications with England 
and to naye been an object of deep interest 
and admiration to his fellow-barons there, 
for in 1210 John was scared by a rumour 
that they were plotting to set up Simon of 
Montfort as king in his stead. One of the 
conditions required by the pope for recon- 
ciliation with John in 1213 was that Simon 
should be restored to his rights. This John 
at first refused, but in July 1216 he yielded 
so far as to giye the honour of Leicester into 
the charge of Simon’s nephew Half, earl of 
Chester, * for the benefit of the said Simon.’ 
In May 1216 Simon, haying gone to Paris 
to coUeot fresh troops for his war with the 
Arogonese, and to settle the questions as^ to 
the disposal of the family heritage which 
had arisen owing to his motSber’s death, joined 
with the legate Gualo in endeayonnng to 
dissuade Louis of France from his desunis 
upon England (Robbbt of Auxbbb% .Ban 
QaXL Senptt xyiiL 288-4). The Leioestei 
estates seem to haye been still in the hands 
of Ralf when Simon was killed at the siege 
0 # Toakraas^ 25 June ISIS* Alter some 
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changes of custody, they were put tinder 
Ralfs charge again in 1220, and it seems 
that Henry HI afterwards actually panted 
them to him and his heirs in fee. in Tain 
did Simonas eldest son, Almeric, appeal 
against this exclusion from the heritage of 
hiB English grandmother. At last he pro- 
posed to transfer his claim upon it to his only 
surviving brother Simon, in exchange for 
Simon’s share in their continental patrimony. 

Simon V of Montfort seems to have been 
the third son of Simon IV (BibL de VEcole 
des CharteSf xxxiv. 49). He was probably 
born about 1208. He is first named in a 
charter of his father’s in 1217. In 1229, 
having somehow incurred the wrath of the 
queen-regent of France (W. N Algols, Her. 
Qall. Sci'iptt XX. 584 ; W. Tbiybt, Engl. 
Hist. Soc., p. 226), he was glad to accept his 
brother’s suggestion of trying his fortune be- 
yond the sea. ‘ Hereupon,’ he says himself, 

< I went to England, and besought my lord 
the king that he would restore my father’s 
heritage unto me.’ He carried a letter from 
Almeric, entreating the king to restore the 
lands either to the writer or to the bearer. 

* But he answered that he could not do so, 
because he had given them to the Earl of 
Chester and his heirs by a charter. So I re- 
turned without finding grace.’ Henry, how- 
ever, held out hopes of ultimate restitution, 
and offered the claimant a yearly pension of 
four hundred marks meanwhile, on condition 
of entering his service in England or else- 
where. This proposal was accepted by Simon 
after his return to Normandy, and ratified 
by the king on 8 April 1230. In that year 

< the king,^ continues Simon, * crossed into 
Brittany, and the Earl of Chester with him; 
and I went to the Earl, and begged him to 
help me to get back my heritage. He con- 
sented, and next August took me with him 
to England, and besought the king to receive 
my homage for my patrimony, to which, as 
he said, I had more right than he ; and he 
quit-claimed to the king all that the king 
had given him therein ; and the king received 
my homage, and nve me back my lands.’ 
On 18 Aug. 1231 He^ ordered that seisin 
should be given to Simon of all the lands 
which his father had held, * and which belong 
to him by hereditary right.’ 

The one extant portrait of Simon of Mont- 
fort dates from the ^^sar of his adoption as an 
^gli^man. In a window of Chartres Cathe- 
dral he is painted as a young knight, on 
horseback, with banner and shield, while 
from beneath the raked visor a face with 
marked features and large prominent 
looks out with an expression which n 
one feel that the liken^ thou^ mde,muaa 


be genuine. Several years passed before his 
position in England was secured. Even after 
a second renunciation from Almeric, Simon 
neither assumed the title of Earl of Lei- 
cester, nor was it given to him in ofiicial 
documents. Not only had a large share of the 
Leicester property passed awav to Amicia’s 
younger sister, the Countess of Winchester, 
but what remained of it had, as Simon de- 
clared, suffered so much * destruction of wood 
and other great damages done by divers 
people to whom the king had given it in 
charge,’ that it was quite inadequate to sup- 
port the rank and dignity of an earl. A 
license granted by Henry In in June 1232 
to 'our trusty and well-beloved Simon of 
Montfort,’ to 'keep in his own hands or 
bestow at his vrill any escheats of land held 
by Normans of his me in England, which 
may hereafter fall in, until our lands of Eng- 
land and Normandy shall be one again,’ may 
have helped him a little. In April 1234 he 
seems to have contemplated buying back 
from his brother his share of the Montfort 
patrimony. In a list of nobles present at 
a parliament at Westminster, 12 Oct. 1234, 

' Simon of Montfort ’ appears not among the 
earls, but next after them (^pendu to 
Braoton, ed. Twiss, ii. 608). On 20 Jan. 
1236 he officiated as grand seneschal at the 
queen’s coronation, despite a protest from 
the Earl of Norfolk, Koger Bigod, the office 
of seneschal having long been in dispute be- 
tween the Earls of Norfolk and of Leicester. 
On 28 Jan. 1237, at Westminster, ' Simon of 
Montfort ’ again appears, immediately after 
the earls, as witness to the king’s promise to 
observe the chsrters. He was still with the 
king at Westminster on 24 March {Muni- 
menta Qitdhallmy ii. 669), and again on 
8 Aug. (Ohampollion, Lettre^ de EoiSf i. 
52). In September he witnessed the treaty 
at York between Heniy and the king of Scots. 
This time his name, though still without 
a title, precedes that of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who stands last among the English 
earls. Simon was now seeking the hand of 
the widowed Countess of Flanders, but this 
project, like an earlier one for his marriage 
with another middle-iwed widow, the Coun- 
tess of Boulogne, was £ustrated by the king 
of France, who looked upon it as part of a 
dangerouspolitical scheme (Albebio of Trois- 
Fontaines, Eer. OalL Senptt xxi. 619; cf. 
Lcmttee du Trieor dee Charteif ii.. 38^^. 
A mr higher match was m store for Simon. 
Henry III had now taken him into his dosest 
oonfidence.^ Suspected in FVanoe on account 
of his rdations with England, Simon wasno 
Isas snspected and dialOced by the English 
barons^ as being one of the thm oonnsdlori 
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who were believed to be instifating Henry’s 
subservience to the pope and bis legate, and 
whose encouragement of the king’s unpa- 
triotic policy was the more resented because 
— as Matthew Paris observes in words which 
strikii^ly witness to Simon’s early adoption 
as an Englishman — * th^ drew their origin 
from the realm itself’ {Chrm.Maj, iii.412). 
There seems to be no evidence for the charge 
against Simon beyond the fact that he was 
one of the nobles who acted as bodyguard 
to the legate on his way to and from a coun- 
cil at St. Paul’s in November 1287, a pre- 
caution which, as his enemies were reported 
to be l^ng in wait to kill him, was hardly 
more than the honour of king and kingdom 
required. It was, however, omy natural that 
the barons should greet with a burst of in- 
dignation the discovery that on 7 Jan. 1288 
Simon had been privately married in the 
royal chapel at Westminster to the king’s 
sister Eleanor, the king himself giving away 
the bride. 

Eighteen months later, when the brothers- 
in-law quarrelled, Henry declared that he 
had but yielded to the necessit]^ of covering 
his sister’s shame; but it is impossible to 
believe that he spoke truth. Eleanor’s mar- 
riage was, however, an offence amnst eccle- 
siastical discmhne, for on the &ath of her 
first husband, william Marshal, second earl of 
Pembroke [q. v.l in 1281, she had taken, in 
the presence of Archbishop Edmund, a vow of 
perpetual widowhood. It seems, indeed, that 
Edmund, before he left England in December 
1237 [see Edmund, Saint, archbishop of Can- 
terbury], knew of the king’s project and pro- 
tested against it. When the marriage be- 
came known, the king’s brother, Earl Richard 
of Cornwall [see Riohabd, ki^ of the Ro- 
mans], in his own name and that of the other 
barons, vehemently reproached Henry for 
having disposed of the hand of a royal ward 
without their consent or knowledge. An 
actual revolt was threatening, but on 23 Feb. 
Simon ^humbled himself to Earl Richard, 
and by means of maiw intercessors and cer- 
tain gifts obtained nom him the kiss of 
peace.’ On 27 March Henry commended to 
the pope * our trusty and well-beloved bro- 
ther Simon of Montfort, whom we are send- 
ing to Rome on business touching the honour 
and welfare of ourself and our realm.’ The 
business was to get a dispensation for Elea- 
nor’s marriam ; this was granted 10 May. 
In England, however, the marriage was not 
yet wholly foigivei^ and Simon gave time 
for the storm to die down lingering on 
the continent throughont the summer. It 
was probably now, rather than, as Matthew 
Paris says, on his way to Rome, that he en- 


gaged for a while in military service under 
the emperor. He was well received on his 
return to England, 14 Oct. His first child, 
bom in Advent, was joyfully hailed as a 
possible heir to the crown ; and on 2 Feb. 
1239 he was at last formally invested with 
the earldom of Leicester. 

On 20 June 1280 Simon stood godfather 
to the king’s eldest son [see EdwabdI]. In 
August he and his wife were invited to the 
queen’s churching at Westminster ; on the 
night before the ceremony, however, they met 
with a most insulting reception from the 
king. A debt which Simon owed to Count 
Peter of Brittany, and for non-payment of 
which, due in the summer of 128/, he had 
been threatened with ezcommuiiication, had 
been somehow transferred to the queen’s 
uncle, Thomas of Savoy. Thomas had ap- 
parently set the king to enforce its payment, 
Henry chose to mix up this story with a 
wholly different one, ana to accuse Simon of 
having led Eleanor into sin before their mar- 
riage, gained a dispensation by promising 
large sums to Rome, then incurred excom- 
munication by failing to pay them, and 
finally used the king’s own name as security 
without his permission or knowledge. Simon 
answered that he was willing to fulfil his 
le|^ obligations, but desired leave to defend 
himself according to law. Henry, according 
to Simon’s account, ordered out * the com- 
mons of London’ to seise him that night and 
carry him to the Tower, but this was pre- 
vented by Richard of Cornwall. Next even- 
ing the earl and countess escaped down the 
Thames. They withdrew * first b^ond the 
sea, and then beyond the Alps.’ simon ap- 
pears to have taken the cross immediately 
after his marriage, but postponed the fulfil- 
ment of his vow at the popee express desire. 
He now renewed it, and, thus protected 
against the ro^al wrath, came back to Eng- 
land on 1 April 1240. llie quarrel was com- 
promised, Henry taking on himself a part of 
the debt, and Simon selling some of his 
woods to pay the rest. He then proceeded 
with the other English crusaders to Mar- 
seilles, and thence overland throi^h ItalyJ;o 
embark at Brindisi for the Holy Land. Mis 
cousin Philip de Montfort, lord of Toron, was 
one of the leaders of a parfy among the nobles 
of Palestine who were struggling against the 
control of Richard Filangmri, the oailiff set 
over them the Emperor fVederio n, whose 

young son Conrad was heir to the crown of 
Jerusalem. OnTJune 1241 thiapartyproposed 
to Frederic that he should end tiie sfenfis 
appointing, in I^langieri’s ste^, Earl SuAon 
of iisioester to be bailiff andvieeroryofFlBlss- 
thse until Conrad should attain hia 
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{Ardiivea da V Orient Latm, i. 402*8 ; £ot- 
FIELD, p. xix note). Their request was not 
gnmtM ; but that they should have ever 
seriously made it to the emperor is a striking 
proof 01 the high repute in which Simon 
already stood alike in east and west. Next 
springi however, Simon was back in Euroj^. 
In Burgundy he received a command to join 
the English king in Poitou, where He^, 
having just landed with an army of invasion, 
wanted his help, and was glad to purchase it 
by a very insumcient indemni^for the forced 
sale of the Leicester woods. Simon did good 
service at the battle of Saintes,22 July, and 
was one of the few barons who stayed with 
the king, * to the great damage of their own 
fortunes and interests,’ when the rest went 
back to England in the autumn. A year 
later Mng and earl alike went home, and the 
royal appreciation of Simon’s services was 
shown by liberal grants to him and his wife. 

In 12& Simon appears for the first time as 
takingpart in English politics. Matthew Paris 
states that the parliament of that year ap- 
pointed twelve commissioners to answer the 
mng’s demand for money ; that of these twelve 
Simon was one ; and that their answer took 
the form of a remonstrance against the king’s 
wastefulness and his non-observance of the 
charters, and a demand for the appointment 
of responsible ministers of state. lie inserts 
under the same year a draft scheme of ad- 
ministrative reform which he says ^ the mag- 
nates devised with the king’s consent,’ and 
which in a remarkable way * anticipates 
several of the later points of the programme 
of Simon de Montfort ’ (Stubbs, ii. 68). Yet 
he also says that when Henry refused all con- 
cession, and sought to treat with the different 
orders singly, Simon was one of the bearers of 
the royal ap^al to the clergy. From these 
obscure notices no theory can be formed as 
to Simon’s actual position or policy. In 
M(^ 1246 his name follows that of the Earl 
ofUomwallat the head of a remonstrance 
against the demands of the pope. In 1247 
he went to France * on secret ousiness ’ for 
the king, returning 18 Oct. At the close of 
the year he again took the cross. It seems to 
have been contemplated that he should lead 
the English contingent in the crusade about 
to set forth under Louis of France; the pope 
desi^ Uie English clergy to supply the earl 
with fimds, and in August 1248 the Bishops 
ot Lincoln and Woroester promised him four 
thousand marks firom their dioceses when- 
ever he diould start for the Hedy Land. ^ 
time, however, his crusade was inded- 
nitely postponed In the spring Henry III 
had asjced him to undertake the government 
of Gascony, whh^ nobody else had ever been 


able to manage. Simon, ' not wishing,’ as 
he says, * that the king should suffer for lack 
of aught that I could do for him,’ accepted 
the task on condition that he shoula be 
secured in the office of governor for seven 
years, should have absolute control over the 
revenues and feudal services of the land 
during that time, and should be entitled to 
claim the obedience of the people as if he were 
the king himself. For the government and 
internal pacification of the country he took 
the whole responsibility on himself ; only in 
case of attack from the neighbouring sove- 
reigns did he stipulate for aid from Henry. 
A commission on these terms was issued to 
him on 1 May 1248, the king undertaking to 
give him two thousand marks, and to supply 
him with fifty knights for a year. 

In the autumn he set out. On 20 Septf 
he was at Lorris, making a truce for two 
months with the queen -regent of France. 
At Epiphany 1249 he reappeared at West- 
minster to report the success of his first 
three months’ work in the south. Two of 
the worst troublers of the land were in prison ; 
a third, Gaston of B6am, had been forced to 
make a truce ; a fourth, the king of Navarre, 
had in a personal interview been persuaded 
to submit to arbitration all his disputes with 
the English king ; the turbulent robber - 
knights, the stubborn burghers of the Gas- 
con towns, had all been made to feel the 
strength of their new ruler’s hand. He was 
back again by the end of June, when he sup- 
pressed a faction fight at Bordeaux, and 
threw the heads of one of the rival factions 
into prison ; he put down by sheer force a 
similar tumult at Bazas; he razed the castle 
of Fronsac, and seized the estates of its lord, 
who was accused of traitorous dealings with 
France ; he captured Gaston of £6am and 
sent him over sea to beg pardon of the king. 
By the end of the year the whole country ap- 
peared subdued ; so * manfully and faithfully,’ 
as Matthew Paris says, had the earl laboured 
at his task, * striving in all things to follow 
his father’s steps, or even to outgo them.’ 

Simon was m truth imitating but too 
well his father’s high-handed severity .and 
repression of independwee amo^ a people 
whom the ordinary machinery of ci^ TOvem- 
ment was powerless to control, and who were 
above all others quick to resent any inter- 
ference with the local franchises and the un- 
Inidled license which for ages they ^d re- 
garded as their birthright, llie mutterings 
of a coming storm reached his ears earlym 
1250. In March he went to Paris to nego- 
tiate a five years’ truce between Henry and 
the queen-regent. Thenoe, on Easter eve 
(27 March), was written to King Henry the 
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sole extant letter of Simon of Montfort. He 
has heard, he says, that certain Gascon 
knights whose lands he has seized for the 
king, and who know that they have no 
chance of recovering them by process of 
Gascon law, are resolved to regain them by 
forpe, and intend to begin the enterprise 
directly after Whitsuntide. * And foras- 
much as the great folk of the land look upon 
me with evil eyes, because I uphold agamst 

it would be peril and shame to me^^S great 
damage to you, if I went back to the country 
without having seen you and received your 
instructions. For when I am there, and they 
stir up war against me, 1 shall have to return 
to you, because I cannot get a penny of your 
revenue — ^the king of France holds it all — and 
1 cannot trust the people of the land ; nor 
can they be checked by an army as in a regu- 
lar war, for they will only rob and burn, and 
take prisoners and ransom them, and ride 
about at night like thieves in companies. 
Therefore, so please you, I must by all means 
speak with you first, for those who have 
hinted to you many sinister things about 
me would all tell you that it is I who have 
given occasion for the war.’ He went over ! 
to England accordingly, early in May. By 
the end of the month he was back again, 
making good use of some money which had 
been furnished him, buying here the custody 
of a castle, there a plot of land on which to 
build a new one, here the friendship of one 
baron, there the homage of another, and at 
last, on 27 Nov., dictating to the citizens of 
Bordeaux terms which left them wholly at 
his mercy. 

Suddenly, on 6 Jan. 1261, he reappeared 
in England', weary and downcast, with a 
train of only three squires, mounted on 
horses almost worn out with the haste of 
their journey. He went straight to the 
king with a passionate appeal for money and 
men to * repress the insolence of rebeUious 
Oascony.’ His funds, public and private, 
were euausted ; he could not, he declared, 
carry on single-handed such a costly struggle. 
Hen^, while despatching two commissioners 
to * inquire into, report upon, and appease 
the discord’ between governor and sulgects, 
gave him three thousand marks ; Simon col- 
lected what he could from his own estates, 
hired two hundred soldiers and a few cross- 
bowmen from the Duke of Brabant, and once 
more returned to his post. This time aU 
Gascony was up in arms. Thechiefr of the 
malcontents were assembled at Castillon; 
there Simon besieged them in April; th^ 
proposed to submit the quarrel to anutration ; 
ne refused, and took the place. On 26 May 


they acc^ted his terms : submission of all 
matters in dilute to the judgment of a tri- 
bunal to consist of the king^s two commis- 
sioners and four other judges chosen by 
them. This tribunal seems never to have 
sat, but one bv one the rebd leaders made 
their peace with the crown ; and in November 
Simon could leave Gascony to the care of 
his lieutenants, go to England, report that 
his work was done, and ask the king to ac- 
cept his resignation and indemnify nim for 
the expenses incurred in his service. Henry, 
however, refiised to pay for the maintenance 
of the castles, and required Simon to main- 
I tain them at his own cost for the rest of his 
term of office. The queen arranged a com- 
I promise ; on 4 J an. 1262 Henry appointed 
arbiters to determine the amount due to the 
I Earl of Lmcester according to the terms of 
his commission, and on th understanding 
that this amount should be paid him, Simon 
agreed to resume the government. 

At that veiy moment Simon — now at 
York with the king — ^received news of a 
fresh rising in Gascony. He would have set 
out at once to suppress it, but Henry refused 
to let him go, saying he had been given to 
understand that it was caused by the mis- 
doings of the earl himself. Simon instantly 
demanded to be confronted with bis accu- 
sers in the kin^s presence in London. On 
6 Jan. Henry despatched two envoys into 
Gascony, witn instructions to the civic com- 
munities, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the 
Bishop of Bayonne, and the malcontent 
barons, to present their grievances in person 
or by deputy at Westminster within a week 
after Easter. Citizens, prelates, and barons 
at first declared that they dared not leave 
the country to the mercy of Simon’s con- 
stables; in the end, however, they obeyed 
the royal summona On 28 March Heniy 
notified to Simon their impending arrival, 
and forbade his return to Gascony mean- 
while. ^ Simon went nevertheless, gathered 
troops in France^ and set to work * to exter- 
minate his enemies.’ On reaching Bordeaux, 
however, he learned that tiie Gascon depu- 
ties were actually on thrir way to England, 
and hurried back thither to meet them. The 
Gascons arrived first ; according to one ac- 
count, Henry felt so doubtfril of their truth- 
fdlness that he sent another pair of commis- 
sioners — the same whom he had sent in 1251 
—to make further inqumes, and th^ ze- 
tnmed with a report that IKmon ^had treated 
some people ra&er inhumanly, but th^ 
seemea to have darerved it.’ By that tiine, 
howerer, the Gascons had sot the Idi^s 
ear; he gave Simon the cold ehoiildsf on ms 
retiini, and lost no opportunitj of sUghtiag 
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him in puHic, while showing all possible 
favour to his opponents, and delaying the 
trial for nearly two months. Simon kept 
his temper admirably ; he knew, indeed, that 
the English barons were on his side — Hhey 
would oy no means suffer so noble a man, 
and natural subject of the crown, to be im- 
prisoned as a traitor at the pleasure of these 
aliens.’ At last he obtained a day for the 
public hearing of the case. The Gascons had 
put their complaints in writing; he answered 
them in the same way, point oy point. He 
was charged with stirring up factions in the 
towns by siding unduly with one party for 
his own interest ; ordering arbitrary arrests 
and punishments, and extorting arbitrary 
fines and ransoms; refusing trial to pri- 
soners, even when ordered by the king; 
seising and destroying castles, lands, and 
goods without reason and without compen- 
sation, or on false pretences, and committing ] 
sund^ acts of violence, both in person and 
by Ids deputies; interfering with the law 
and admimstration of the land, by drawing 
to his own cognisance as viceroy suits which 
ought to have been left to the local courts 
of towns or barons, and overawing the 
courts in general, all over Gascony; appoint- 
ing baili&, vicars, provosts, See., on lands 
which were lawfully exempt from such in- 
terference; exacting tallages from lands 
which of old right owed no such impost ; 
overriding the privileges of certain towns 
as touching the swearing of fealty to the 
king or hislieutenant, the amount of mili- 
tary service due to him, and of purv^ance 
due to his bailiffs, &c. ; selling the office of 
bailiff to men who oppressed the people to 
such a degree that they were driven to leave 
the country; appointing to posts of autho- 
rity persons who were, or had been, in trea- 
sonable correspondence with France. Some 
of the individual charges Simon utterly de- 
nied ; in the majority of cases he aclmow- 
le^d the fact, but gave it a wholly different 
colour. For some of his arbitrary acts he 
alleged provocations which, if his i^egations 
were true, went far to justify them ; others 
he asserted to have been not arbitrary at all, 
but done after due sentence firom the local 
courts of justice ; and he farther pointed out, 
with perieot truth, that he had accepted tiie 
government not as a mere seneschal, but on 
the express understanding that he was to be 
in all things as the king himself^ without 
appeal, ms prohibition of the forcible sei- 
lure of goods for ple^) and of the main- 
tenanoe m armed * oompsnies,’ and his strict 
punishment of its infringement, he defended 
on the grounds that the former praetioe was 
* the beguming of all strifo,’ that the * oom- 


panies ’ were * nothing but packs of thieves,’ 
and that both regutations had been duly 
passed in a parliament at Dax. Against 
the other charges his defence practically 
came to this: that no system short of 
^ thorough ’ was of any avail with these con- 
temptuous cities and lawless robber-nobles, 
and that the chastisements which he had in- 
dicted on them were less than they deserved. 
Orally, indeed, he summed it all up in one 
burst of scorn : ' Your testimony against me 
is worthless, for you are all liars and traitors.’ 
Nevertheless, he offered either to settle the 
matter at once by ordeal of battle between 
some of the accusers and the witnesses whom 
he had brought over on his side, or to give 
security for submitting to its settlement by 
any method that might be agreed upon 
either in England or Gascony. The accuserS, 
however, would agree to nothing ; * if the 
king would not believe what they told him, 
he had only to send them safe home again.’ 
So to answer was virtually to throw up their 
own case, and the unanimous verdict of the 
council forced the king to declare Simon ac- 
quitted. The very next day, however, Heniy 
picked a quarrel with Simon in open council. 
Simon reproached him for his ingratitude, 
and urged the fulfilment of the terms on 
which he had undertaken the Gascon vice- 
royalty ; Henry retorted that he would keep 
no covenant with a traitor. ' That word is 
a lie,’ burst out Simon, * and were you not 
my sovereign, an ill hour would it be for 
you in which you dared to utter it.’ Henry 
would have arrested him, but the magnates 
all took Simon’s part, and separated them 
after a hitter altercation. A few days later 
Simon offered the king three alternatives : 
peace between himself and his accusers to be 
made at the king’s discretion, and the earl 
then to return to Gascony and hold it for 
the king according to the terms of that paci- 
fication ; if peace were refused by the other 
party, the king to furnish the earl with troops 
and arms, and the earl to return to Gascony 
and go on as before, fighting down rebellion 
and holding the land for the king by force ; 
or the earl to resign his commission as vice- 
roy, provided that the king indemnified him 
for his expenses and secur^ his honour from 
reproach, and the persons and lands of his 
awerents from the vengeance of the Gas- 
cons ; and provided also * that the prelates, 
nobles, and counsellorB gave their consent.’ 
Henry rqeoted all three prc^ositLoiis; in- 
■tead, he proposed to remen the case in 
Gaecony ae soon as he ooulo go thither him- 
self, and meanwhile to f^ong the trooe 
whmh hod been arrangM there till that 
period ehould arrive. The king’s parting 
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sarcasm, * Gk) back to Gascony, thou loyer 
and maker of strife, and reap its reward like 
thy father before thee,’ was met by the 
quiet reply : * Gladly will I to ; nor do I think 
to return till I have made thine enemies thy 
footstool, unmteful though thou be.’ Ten 
years, later Henry asserted that he had or- 
dered Simon to follow him to Windsor, and 
that Simon had disobeyed the order and 
gone straight to France without his know- 
ledge; Simon, however, declared that he 
haa set out ^frorn Windsor.’ Landing at 
Boulogne on 18 June, he learned that (^ton 
of B6am, despite the truce, was besieging 
the citadel of La H6ole ; he collected troops 
in France and hurried to the rescue. Mean- 
while his accusers had hastened home and 
gathered forces to meet him; in the first 
mittle he was victorious; soon afterwards 
he was blockaded in Montauban, and esr 
caped with some difficulty. While revio- 
tualling La R^ole he was overtaken by two 
royal commissioners with letters from the 
king bidding him respect the truce ; he re- 
torted that he could not keep a truce which 
the other party had broken. The commis- 
sioners then nanded him another letter 
whereby he was removed from his office. He 
answered that the king was acting 'wilfully, 
not in reason,’ and that the office which had 
been entrusted to him ' by the counsel of the 
wise men* he would not give up till ^e 
seven years were expired; and therewith 
he went off to besiege another rebel castle. 
The English parliament in October utterly 
refused to sanction his deposition; Henry 
next offered to buy him out with seven thou- 
sand marks down and a promise to pay all 
his Gascon debts. Simon yielded, made a 
formal resignation of his office, 29 S^t. 1252, 
and withdrew into France. There the nobles, 
'knowing his constancy and strength of 
character,’ pressed him to accept the office 
of seneschal of the kingdom, and with it a 
foremost place in the council of rqgency, left 
headless by the death of the queen-mother. 
Simon remsed ; ' he would not seem a de- 
serter.* 

Gascony had risen more madly than ever 
as soon as his bade was turned, and when 
Henry arrived there in JLmmat 1268 the first 
thing he did was to call Simon to his aid. 
Simon at first took no notioe ; but a second 
appeal in October brought him back, sick 
tnough he was, at the head of his racked 
band of kni^t^ ready to foigive and he^ 
his brother4n-law once again. The result 
was a gradual subsidenee of the revolt; 
Simon spent Christmas with the king, and at 
Easter 1254 was back in London, emigfaten- 
teg the English parliament as to the state 
vm-xnL 


of thiims in Gascony and the meaning of the 
royal demands for mon^. 

On 25 Aug. Henry sent Earl Simon into 
Scotland, ' entrusting him with a secret to 
reveal to the Scottish king.’ On 18 May 
1255 Simon was coupled with Peter of Savoy 
on a mission to France for a renewal oi the 
truce, which was obtained in June. On 
16 Aug. 1256 he was with the king at Wood- 
stock ; and in the same year he was one of 
four noble laymen whom the king appointed 
as being 'learned and skilful in the laws of 
the land, and mighty men, whom neither 
fear nor favour coiud corrupt,’ to inquire into 
a charge against the sheriff of NorUiampton 
which had oaffied the sagacity of the itinerant 
judges. In February 1267 Henry proposed 
to send Simon, with another envoy, to treat 
for peace with France. Simon seems to have 
been there when ordered off in June on a 
further errand, to expedite arrangements 
with the pope for Edmund’s establishment 
as king of Sicily [see under Riokabd, Eabl 
OP CoHNWALLj. Of the four envoys originally 
named for this mission, however, only one 
went, and that one was not the Earl of l^ces- 
ter. He remained in France, but met with 
no success in his negotiations, and returned 
in Febru^ 1258. 

Some time in 1257 hot words had passed be- 
tween Simon and the king's half-brother, Wil- 
liam of Valence. William had encroached on 
Simon’s land ; Simon remonstrated before the 
council ; William met the remonstrance by 
calling Um traitor ; and the strife would have 
passea from words to blows had not the king 
thrown himself between them. The quarr^ 
broke out again in the Hoketide parliament of 
1258. WilCam rej^ted his insult ; Simon re- 
torted, ' No, no,Willlam ! I am neither traitor 
nor traitor’s son ; my father was not like 
yours ; ’ and again Henry had to separate them. 
Their qwrel was only a part of the great 
nationu quarrel which occupied the whole 
session {9 April-5 Mavl258), the quarrel of 
the Ei^lish people, who were soon to recog- 
nise Simon as their champion against the 
kiim and his Poitevin fiivourites, of whom 
Wmiam was the diief. On 12 April Simon 
and six other nobles banded themselves to- 
gether in a sworn league ' to help one an- 
other, ourselves, and our men against all 
folk, doing right and obtaini^ right, as 
mneh as we eaiL without wronging any man, 
andsaving onrmth to the king.’ On2May 
Henry sanctioned the appointment of twenty- 
four commissioners — ^twraveof his own coon- 
dl and twelve chosen hj the barons— to 
draw up a sdiesM of administrative reform. 
One of the latter was ffimou of Montfort. 
On 8 May five nobles, of whom Bifflon was 
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one, were apTOinted to prolong the trace 
with France, tliat tlie worK of reform might 
proceed without external hindrance. There 
was a farther project, stroi^lj supported if 
not originated by Simon, mr turning the 
truce into a definite peace, and on 28 May 
its terms were virtually ^eed upon. Simon 
was still in France on 1 June. He was back 
on 1 1 June, when the parliament reassembled, 
and the commissioners’ scheme was elabo- 
rated into the * Provisions of Oxford.’ Besides 
the redress of a number of administrative 
grievances, these included the appointment 
of a peimanent council of fifteen, who were, 

' in fact, not only to act as the kind’s private 
council, but to have a constraining power 
over aU his public acts ’ (Stubbs, ii. 76), and 
the election by the barons of twenty-four 
commissioners to treat of the aid demanded 
by the king. Of both these bodies Simon 
was a member, as well as of the original 
committee of twenty-four which was now 
to undertake the reform of the church. As 
soon as the * Provisions’ were ratified, Simon, 
in accordance with a clause requiring all 
warders of royal castles to surrender them 
to the king, resigned the custody of Odiham 
and Kenilworth. ^ Your castles or your 
head ’ was the alternative he ofiered to Wil- 
liam of Valence, who refused to follow his 
example. Simon headed the deputation of 
barons who obtained the adhesion of the 
London citizens to the ^ Provisions,’ 22 July. 
He was also one of those who ^ew up a 
letter to the p^e giving an account of the 
proceedings at Oxford, and protesting against 
the appointment of Aymer of Valence to the 
see or Winchester. About the same time 
Henry was overtaken by a thunderstorm 
one day when in a boat on the Thames. 
Driven to seek shelter in the house which 
Simon then occupied, he answered the earl’s 
welcome by declaring that he feared his 
host * more than all tne thunder and light- 
ning in the world.’ * Fear your enemies, my 
lord king — those who fiatter you to your 
rain — not me. your constant and faithful 
friend,’ was the earl’s reply. On 26 Aug. 
he was accredited on a mission to Scotland ; 
on 18 Oct. * Sim’ of Muntfort, Eorl on Leir- 
chestr’,’ witnessed, as one of the king’s fifteen 
< sworn redesmen,’ Henry’s English procla^ 
mation of the * Provisions.’ In ]N ovemMr the 
barons chose him, with two bishops and the 
earl-marshal, to represent England at a 06n- 
ference which was to be hdd at Cambray be- 
tween the Idngs of France and Germany, and 
in whi^ Henry had been invited to take part. 
The conference, however, never came to pass. 

At the end of Januair 1269 Simon was 
still in France^ and his aosenoe was causing 



sea.’ He returned for the meeting of parlia- 
ment in London, 9 Feb. On 16 March he 
was sent back again, with the Earl of Glou- 
cester and four others, to resume nejgotiations 
for peace with France on the basis of a re- 
signation of the English claims on the heri- 
tage of the Angevin house. The French 
king, however, required the Countess of 
Leicester and her sons to join in her brother’s 
renunciation ; and this she and her husband 
alike refused without adequate security for 
at least a certain portion of the many debts 
for which Henry was answerable to them 
both. The negotiation therefore failed, and 
the ambassadors went home, not before 
Gloucester had fiung insulting words at 
Leicester as the cause of its failure, and 
Leicester had retorted with a vehemence 
that almost led to bloodshed. At the close 
of a second meeting of parliament a quarrel 
arose between them on higher grounds. 
Gloucester, who outwardly ranked with 
Simon as leader of the reforming party, was 
showing signs of lukewarmness in the cause. 
Simon upbraided him severely, and at last 
exclaiming ^ 1 care not to live and act with 
men so fickle and so false,’ withdrew over 
sea. There, however, he worked on at the 
treaty. It was proclaimed in the October 
meeting of the parliament, where also an 
amended set of ordinances, the * Provisions 
of Westminster,’ was issued. Simon was 
absent in the body, but present in the spirit. 
The barons had implored him not to withdraw 
from their councils, and he had sent them 
back a solemn aasurance that he would keep 
his word, no matter what came of it (Pbi- 
HAT, Jier. QalL Scriptt, xxiii. 17). 

On 4 Dec. 1259 the ^aty was ratified in 
Paris by the two kings in person, Simon and 
Eleanor making at the same time a complete 
renunciation of their claims. On 16 Jan. 1260 
Henry forbade the parliament to assemble 
in his absence. This step threatened a viola- 
I tion of the * Provisions,’ which enacted that 
parliament should always meet thrice a year 
— at Candlemas (2 Feb.), in June, and October. 
Simon waited for the King till the eleventh 
hour, and then, * to save his oath,’ hurried to 
England just in time to meet the rest of the 
royal council in London on Candlemas-day. 
Hearing tern the justiciar that the king was 
expeotM in three weeks, they adjourned the 

S ent from day to ^y during that time, 
however, did not come tiU 90 April ; 
shut Simon out of London, and laid 
before the council astring of written charges 
minst him. Some were connected with 
the eternal matter of money which always 
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lay between them — the dowry of Eleanor. 
Then Henry accused Simon of quitting Paris 
without taking leaye of him ; coming to the 
parliament in defiance of his prohibition, 
ai\d with horses and arms, whicn was also 
forbidden ; procuring the remoyal of a mem- 
ber.of the council without the king’s know- 
ledge ; ^ drawing people to him and making 
new alliances/ thus msturbing the country 
and obliging the king to bring oyer a costly 
force of mercenaries ; threatening that these 
mercenaries * should be so lodged that no 
others would eyer care to follow them;’ 
bidding the justiciar tell the king that the 
mercenaries should be shut out of the realm, 
and undertaking to uphold the justiciar in 
this defiance ; forbidding the justiciar to send 
money to the king, and declaring that if it 
were sent the justiciar should be forced to 
refund it. The more firiyolous of these 
charges Simon passed oyer with a scornful 
word— ^ It might be so ; ’ to the rest he an- 
swered that he had done and spoken nothing 
saye for the public good and the royu 
honour, and with the knowledge and in the 
presence of the whole council. So * by God’s 
grace,’ as the Dunstable annalist says, the 
attack ended in failure. 

Simon was one of the tenants-in-chief sum- 
moned to meet the king at Chester on 8 Sept, 
for an expedition into Wales. One chronicler 
says that, as * the wisest and stoutest warrior 
in EngUnd,’ he was put in command of the 
host ^Flores Hutor, li. 454) ; but this state- 
ment seems to haye arisen out of a confusion 
between Simon and Peter. He was, howeyer, 
absent from the wedding of the king’s daugh- 
ter Beatrice on 13 Get., when he appointed 
his wife’s nephew, Henry of ComwaUrq. y.l, 
to act as seneschal in his stead. On 14 March 
1261 he and Eleanor were in London, and 
joined with the king in submitting the money 
matters in dispute between them to the 
arbitration of the king and queen of France. 
On 18 July Simon, with fiye other barons, 
appealed to St. Louis for help in coming to 
terms with Henry. A month later Henry pro- 
claimed his intention of appointiim his own 
ministers, recalling his foreign myourites, 
and goyeming once more as he pleased. 
Simon, in conjunction with Gloucester and 
a few other barons who remained faithful to 
the ^ Provisionil,’ answered the royal chal- 
lenge by summoning three knights mm eyeiy 
shm south of Trent to meet them at St. 
Albans on 21 Sept., * to treat of the common 
affurs of the realm.’ Hmiy issued a counter- 
summons, bidding the knights come not to 
St. Albans, but to Windsor, where he pur- 
posed to hold, on the same day, a meeting witii 
the barons to treat for peace. Before the 


day came Gloucester had * apostatized,’ and 
Simon, thinking the cause lost, had again 
withdrawn oyer sea, declaring he would 
rathw die in exile than liye in faithlessnesB. 
In his despair he talked of going to the Holy 
Land, but he only went to France ; and in 
December his consent was asked to a new 
scheme of arbitration between the barons 
and the king. His reply is unknown ; but 
when asked to join in ratifying the agreement 
drawn up by the arbitrators at Wlutsuntide 
1262 he refused, and it fell through in con- 
sequence. Later in the year king and earl 
met at the French court, and Henry took 
occasion to mix up with the money question, 
on which alone Queen Margaret had to arbi- 
trate, a yariety of complaints about Simon’s 
* ingratitude,’ and a recapitulation of the 
charges as to his proceedings in Gascony and 
in England, on which he har^ been tried and 
acquitted in 1252 and 1260. Simon briefiy 
repeated his former defence, and nothing came 
of the afiair. 

In December Henry went home ; Simon 
followed at the end of April (1263). Glou- 
cester was dead, and the barons had secretly 
recalled their true leader. At the Whitsun- 
tide parliament, haying yainly petitioned for 
a new confirmation of the charters, they de- 
nounced the king as false to his oath, and 
proclaimed war upon all yiolators of the 
^Proyisions.’ Simon was at once recognised 
as their captain, and took the command of a 
force whiem marched upon Hereford, and 
soon mastered the foreign interlopers in the 
west. At midsummer the Londoners were 
called upon, by a writ sealed with Simon’s 
seal, to mioose a side in the struggle. They 
chose that of the earl. About the same 
time the scholars whom Henry had recently 
expelled from Oxford were brought back 
under Simon’s protection. On 16 J une Henry 
had giyen the earl a safe-conduct for the 
purpose of negotiation ; on 29-30 June Simon 
was at Reaoing, whence the king of the 
Romans inyited him to a conference at Lod- 
den Bridge ; but he declined it, and went on 
to Guildford and thence to Doyer. In July 
the king accepted his ternu, and on the 15tn 
Simon and the barons entered London. Si- 
mon went straight to the king and made 
him ratify his concessions, and tiie first step 
in their fulfilment, the appointment of a 
new treasurer, was taken * in Earl Simon’s 
presence ’ at Westminster on 19 July. 

On 26 S^t. king and earl met at Boulime, 
by the inyitation and in the presence ot St. 
Louis. Once iwn the old charges were 
flung in Simon^ face; once again he an- 
swer them, to the French ki^s entire 
satisfaction. He was home agaua for the 
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meeting of puliament on 18 Oct. It broke 
up in oonfiaskmi the king’s party flew to 
annS) and Simon, lodging at Southwark with 
a Tory BTnii.11 train, would have been sur- 
rounded and captured had not the Londoners 
rushed out to rescue him. Four wealthy 
citizens who had been in the plot with the 
king were punished by imprisonment and \>j 
a fine, of which Simon applied the proceeds 
to strengthen the defences of the city. Fear- 
ing a similar trap, he disregarded the royal 
summons to ano&er parliament at Beading. 
On 18 Dec. he joined with the other b^ons 
in an agreement to refer to the arbitration of 
St. Louis * all contentions and discords ’ be- 
tween themselves and their sovereign re- 
spectin^he ' Provisions,’ and swore to abide 
by the French king’s decision. That deci- 
sion — ^the Mise of Amiens — was given on 
28 Jan. 1264. It quashed the * Provisions ’ 
altogether, and restored to the ki^ the pri- 
vileges which he claimed ; but it reserved 
* the rights which the English people had 
acquired ’ before the passing of the * Provi- , 
sions.’ That reservation saved everything. I 
It justified the barons in setting aside the 
award ; for * it was easy for Simon to prove 
that the arbitrary power it nve to the crown 
was as contrary to the Cnarter as to the 
Provisions themselves ' (Gbbbn, Siit Engl 
PeopUf i. 297-8). Before the Mise was 
agreed upon he had said : * Though all should 
forsake me I will stand firm, with my four 
sons, in the just cause to wluch my fiuth is 
pledged ; nor will I fear to risk the fortune 
of war.' But he was not forsaken ; the whole 
Engli^ people was with him now. A broken 
leg, cauBM by a fall from his horse, had pre- 
vented him firom attending the Mise of 
Amiens. He now despatched his eldest son 
to the western border, where he had secured 
the alliance of Lly welyn of Wales ; he him- 
self, as soon as he could move, went to se- 
cure London, and thence march^ northward 
to relieve Northampton, where his second 
son was besieged by the king ; but on hear- 
ing of its capture (6 April ) he turned south- 
ward again, and in Holy Week laid siege to 
Bochester. On Henry’s approach he again 
withdrew to London (26 AprlD, He was, 
in fact, recalled by tidings or a pbt for 
the betnyal of the city to Edward. After 
taking measures for its security he again 
set forth on the traok of the royalists. On 
12 May he encamped at Fletching, Sussex ; 
the king was ten miles off at Lewea. One 
last api^ to Henry, signed ^ Simon and 
his young oolleagae« die new Earl of Glou- 
oester, was answered by a formal deflanos of 
< Simon of Montfort, Gilbert of dare, and 
their fellowa.’ On 14 May the dsMTS 


battle took place, and ^imon’s anxious night 
of thought and prayer, his stining appeal to 
his followers, his daring and skilful plan of at- 
tack, were rewarded by the total defeat of the 
royalists and the capture of the king himself. 

A convention drawn up that night, and 
known as the Mise of LewM, ^furnished the 
basis of the new constitution which Simon 
proposed to create, and forms the link be- 
tween it and the earlier one devised in 1258 ’ 
(Stubbs, ii. 90). That new constitution, set 
up at the midsummer parliament, empowered 
the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester and 
the Bishop of Chichester to elect a council 
of nine, by whose advice the king was to 
govern, while the three electors were to re- 
main as a court of appeal in case of disagree- 
ment among the nine, and were themselves 
to be removable at the will of the parlia- 
ment. From that moment Simon was virtu- 
ally governor of king and kingdom. His 
exceptional importance, and the exceptional 
danger to which it exposed him, were marked 
by ms solitary exemption from a decree for- 
bidding all persons to wear arms (16 July), 
and by a wami^ written to the oaronsby 
' a faithful EngliSiman,’ to bethink them of 
another leader m case he should die. Dai^ers 
indeed were thickening round him. In Sep- 
tember he and his partisans were excom- 
municated by a papal legate. In November 
the lawless doings of the royalists on the 
Welsh border forced him to march against 
them. Llywelyn’s help enabled him to sub- 
due them for the moment, but Gloucester 
protected them, the great lords of the nordi 
I were hostile, and * it was the weakness of 
his party among the baronage at this great 
crisis which drove Earl Simon to a constitu- 
tional change of mighty issue in our history ’ 
(Gbbbn,!. 800). By writs issued in the long’s 
name on 14 and 24 Dec. he summoned to a par- 
liament in London on 80 Jan. 1265, not only 
120 churchmen, twenty-three lay barons, and 
two knights from every shire, but also two 
citizens from every lioroimh in England. 
The only recorded event of Ihe session was 
a quarrel between the Earls of Leicester and 
Gloucester. Gilbert accused Simon of ille- 
gally keeping foreign garrisons in the castles 
of which M had custody. The question was 
drop]^ for a while, but on Shrove Tuesday 
(17 Feb.) Simon formbly prevented a tourna- 
ment between his sons and Gloucester at 
Dunstable, and on 11 April he had to do the 
Ukn agm at Northampton. Gloucester hsre- 
uponjoined the marcher lords, who were still 
in revol^ and openly weloomM back some of 
the foreign exilea. Simon, with the kiim in 
hie train, followed him to Hereford, when 
another reoonciliatkm wee patched up on 
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12 May; but on the 28th Gloucefiter Trae 
joined W Edward, and hostilitiea began at 
once. V^ile the new aHiee secured the 
eastern side of the SeTem valley, Simon 
hurried into Glamorgan made in the king’s 
name a treaty with Lhrwelyn (19 June), 
marched to Monmouth (28 June), and thence 
to Ne^ort, intending to cross over to Bristol ; 
but his transports were intercepted, and he 
was forced to return to Hereford. On Sunday, 
2 Aug., he set out again, crossed the Severn, 
and late on the Monday night, or early on 
Tuesday morning, reached Evesham, where 
he hoped that his son would meet him. His 
ffodson, Edward, met him instead, with a 
force so overwhelming that Simon at once 
exclaimed, * Let us commend our souls to 
Gpd, for our bodies are theirs.’ At the dose 
of a three hours’ massacre — * for battle none it 
was,’ as a chronicler says — he fell, almost the 
last of his little band, crying * God’s grace!’ 
as he passed away. 

In die eyes of the king’s party Simon was 
a 'traitor.^ Setting that charge aside, the 
only faults of which he could be accused were 
ambition, avarice, pride, and a fierce and over- 
bearing temper. Ambitious he undoubtedly 
was, especially in his youth. His perpetual 
wranglings with the king over money mattera 
seem at times to indicate a grasping disposi- 
tion; but Henry’s slipperiness in such matters 
was incalculable ; Simon’s expenditure in the 
royal service must have been enormous ; and, 
moreover, a considerable part of the claims 
which he pressed so persistently were not his 
own claims, but those of his wife, Henry’s sis- 
ter, whom he had married without any dowry 
at all, whose dowry on her first marriage 
Heniy had never reclaimed for her from the 
Marshals, and who was anything but a thrifty 
housekeeper. The heavy expenses of Simon’s 
visit to Kome in 1238 were defrayed by forced 
contributions from the tenants of the honour 
of L^cester, claimed apparently as arrears of 
dues unpaid since his recogmtion as their 
lord ; but on his return, moved by a remon- 
strance from his friend Robert GroMteste Hroe 
Gbossetestb, Bobbbi, bishop of lincolnl 
he made restitution to them aU. His will, 
made on 1 Jan. 1269, begins with an anxious 
injunction that his debts shall be paid, and 
tiiat all claims made against him shall be 
satisfied without question and without delay ; 
* where there is any doubt let it not rest on 
my side, coot what it may, so that I be 
free of it, for I would not remain in debt or 
under su^icion of debt to any one.’ Hswas 
certainly often in debt during his lifettme ; 
probably the earl was as badamanager as the 
countess; bat it was not on self-indnlgencs 
that ha q^t; he was noted for his tmi^ 


ranee, sobriety, and simplicity of life. His 
private life was in fret that of a saint ; his 
closest friends were the holiest men of the 
day — Gbosseteste, Walter Cantelupe [q* v.], 
Adam Marsh [see Adajc db Mabibooj; and 
Adam, at least, lectured him about his temper 
with a frankness which shows that his pride 
was of the kind that does not turn away mm 
deserved rebuke. Though his wife was nearly 
as fiery as himself, he, at least, seems to have 
found her <good woman through all.* They 
were seldom long apart without necessity ; 
he appointed her sole executrix of his testa- 
mentary dispositions, and bade his sons be 
guided by her counsels; he left her in com- 
mand of Kenilworth during his last cam- 
pmni; and she spent her nine years of 
widowhood at Montargiq in a convent 
founded by his sister. For Jheir children see 
Montfobt, Alubeio, Eleaxtc h. Gut, Hbnby, 
and Simon the younger. 

Piety and culture were the characteristics 
of Simon’s home. He knew all the morning 
and night offices of the church by heart, and 
went tnrough them almost as re^larly as a 
priest, spending more of the nignt in devo- 
tion than in sleep. He was a fiiir Latin 
scholar, a lover of books, a pleasant and cheer- 
ful talker. Chroniclers and poets called him 
Hhe flower of aU chivalry.’ Like his father, 
he was counted the finest soldier of his gene- 
ration. At the siege of Rochester in 1264 it 
was remarked that he * showed the English 
the right way to assault a town, a matter 
about which they were at that time wholly 
ignorant;’ while at Lewes his plan of attack 
was *laid with a care and foresight, and 
executed with a combination of resource and 
decision, which would be sufficient, even if 
we knew nothing more of his military prowess, 
to support his reputation as the first general 
of his day ’ (Pbothbbo, p. 278). As a states- 
man he has been in modem times not so much 
overrated as misundmtood. He was not t^ 
inventor of the mresentative system, nor the 
* creator of the House of Commons.’ We have 
no means of ascertaining how much or how 
little of the complicated executive machinery 
set up by the * Provisions of Oxford ’ was of 
his devising, nor do we knowhow far he him- 
self was conscioas that he had * created a 
new force in English politics* when he issued 
the writ * that £st summoned the merchant 
and the trader to ait besida the knight of the 
ahirq the baron and the Inahcp, in the pai^ 
liament of the realm ’(Gbbbi, l 301)* What 
En^iahmen of his own di^ saw in nim was 
not so modi a reformer of govemmeat as a 
champion of righteousness, not so mnoli a 
statesman as a hero. ^While other men 
wavmed and filtered and foil away, the ei^ 
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thusiastio love of the people clung to the 
grave, stem soldier, who stood like a pillar, 
unshaken by promise or threat or fear of 
death, hj the oath he had sworn.* The ex- 
communication issued against him in 1264 
avowedly rested on political grounds alone ; 
one chronicler indeed says that in 1268 
Clemently absolved the dead earl and all his 
adherents, declaring that the sentence against 
them had been won on false preten(^ from 
his predecessor (Cont Gebv. uAirr. ii. 247), 
but this can hardly be, for in 1276 we find 
Edward I trying to prevent Simon’s son, 
Almeric, from getting the excommunication 
revoW at Rome {Hist MSS. Comm.4thRep. 
p. 896). It had, however, never been ^ub- 
lished in England, and was never recognised 
there. The tomb which covered the shock- 
ing^ mutilated corpse in the abbey church 
of Evesham at once became a shrine where 
miracles were wrought. The Franciscans, 
in whose schemes of religious revival Simon 
had shared heart and soul, drew up in his 
honour immediately after his death an office 
in which he was invoked as the 'guardian 
of the English people.* In popular song the 
martyr of Evesham was coupled with the 
martyr of Canterbury. ^ The tomb and the 
church which contained it have perished ; but 
under a window in the north aisle of the 
nave of Westminster Abbey there still r^ 
mains a monument to Simon of Montfort: his 
shield of arms, sculptured there when he 
stood high in the favour of Heni^ III, and 
left untouched after his fall. The cause 
which seemed to have fallen with him gained 
in fact more from his death than from his 
Life. In October 1267 ' a series of demands, 
strangely neglected by historians, but con- 
stituti^ a solemn assertion of English liberty ’ 
(J. R. G[reen. ArchaoL /ottm.xxi. 297), were 
embodied in tne Ban of Kenilworth, to which 
Henry and Edward gave their assent. In 
November 1269 king and parliament passed 
the statute of Marlborough, ' where the very 
spirit of the great earl and of freedom is idive 
again * (td. p. 277). Nor was the final accept- 
ance of Simon’s ^eatest constitutional inno- 
vation long delayed ; < in the parliament of 
1295 that of 1266 found itself at last repro- 
duced’ (Gbeen, Hist. Engl People, i. 866). 
' The victor of Evesham was the true pupil 
of the vanquished ; the statesmanship of i)e 
MontiTort is interwoven, waipand woof, into 
the government of Edward I’ (Shiblet, 
Oiuirter^ Eevkm, cxix. 67). 

J Matthew Paris’s Chronica Minora, vols. iii-v., 
i Historia Anglonim, vela. li. iii.; Annales 
Monastiei, vols. i-4v. ; Bobart of Gloucester, voL 
ii.; John of Ozenedes; Boyal Letters, vols. i. ii; 
Letteii of Adam Marsh (MonumentaFraneiscaaa, 


vol. i.) and of Robert Grosseteste (all in Rolls 
Ser.): Chronicles of Melrose and of Laneroost 
(Bannatyne Club); Rishanger's Chronicle, ed. 
Halliwell, Political Songs, ed. Wright, and 
Chronica M^'orum Londoniarum, published with 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Soc.) ; 
documents in Patent and Close Rolls of John 
and Henry III ; Rymer’s Fosdera, vol. i. pt. i. ; 
Nichols's Hist, of Leicester, vol. i. ; Manners and 
Household Expenses in XIII Cent., ed. Botfleld 
and Turner (Roxburghe Club); Layettes du 
Tr^or des Chartes, vob. ii. and iii., ed. Teulet 
and Laborde. A short account of Simon which 
occurs in the so-called Chronicle of the Templar 
of Tyre (Gestes des Chiprois, ed. G. Raynaud, 
Soc. de rOrient Latin, sirie historique, v. 172- 
176) is interesting as the work of a writer 
who had once been page to the wife of John de 
Montfort, lord of Tyre, whose father (Philip) 
was first cousin to the earl, and is also curious 
as showing how fully and, on the whole, how 
accurately the main principles and features of 
the struggle in England were known and appre- 
ciated in so distant a land. Simon's first 
modem biographer was the Rev. Sambrook 
Russell, who contributed a fair sketch of his life 
to Nichols’s History of Leicester. Dr. Pauli's 
work on Simon of Montfort, Creator of the 
House of Commons, may be best consulted in 
the English translation by Miss Una M. Good- 
win, the text having been so revised as to be 
virtually a new edition. As its title implies, it 
deals with Simon almost exclusively from the 
point of view of English constitutional history. 
Mr. G. W. Prothero^B Simon de Montfort is a 
more elaborate study of the earl’s character and 
career as a whole ; but no complete biography 
of him was possible till the store of documents 
baring upon his government in Gascony, his 
diplomatic relations with France, and his per- 
sonal relations with Henry III, which are pre- 
served in the national archives of France and 
among the Additional MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, were unearthed, some by MM. Balasque 
and Dulaurens (Etudes snr Bayonne, vol. ii., 
appendices), more by M. Charles B^mont, whose 
Simon de Montfort has virtually superseded all 
the earlier lives. M. B^mont has also dealt with 
the Gascon affair in Revue Historique, iv. 24 1-77. 
For Simon’s place among English statesmen see 
Biriiop Stubbs’s Constitution History, vol. ii. 
eh. ziv., and the remarkable contemporary Song 
of Lewes^ edited by T. Wright among the Poli- 
ticiJ Songe (Camden Soc.), and separately by 
Mr. C. L.^ngsford in 1890. See also Blaauw’s 
Barons’ War, ed. Mr. C. H. Pearson; art. by 
Dr. ShirW in Quarterly Review, cxix. 26-67; 
Stubbs's Early Plantagenets ; and J. R. Green’s 
Hist, of the English People.] E. N. 

MONTFORT, SIMON ot, the younger 
(1240-1271 L second child of ^on of Mont- 
earl ot Leioester [q. y.l and Eleanor 
hie wife, was bofn near Brindisi in thesnm- 
mer of 1240 (c£ Fkam HUtor. iii. 264, and 
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Matt. PabiB; CAron. Maj. iv. 7 and 44 note). 
On 13 Oct. 1260 he was knighted, with his 
brother Henry [q. y.]|, by the king’s son 
Edward. At the opening of the barons* war 
(1264) he defended Northampton against the 
Hng, but was captured after a gallant fight 
on 6. Apfil, and imprisoned at Windsor. 
Released by his father’s victory at Lewes, 
14 May 1264, he was made * custos pacis * in 
Surrey and Sussex (June) and constable of 
Porchester (24 Dec.) In September-No- 
yember 1264 he unsuccessfully blockaded an 
alien garrison in Pevensey Castle ; he was at 
the same task again in June 1265 when called 
away to help his father in the west. After 
wasting a month in collecting fresh troops 
in London, plundering Winchester, and max- 
ing a triumphal progress to Oiiibrd and 
Northampton, he reached Kenilworth on 
31 July, only to be surprised and routed by 
Edward next morning. On 3 Aug. he set 
out again to join his rather, but, owing to an 
unludiy halt at Alcester, he only reached 
Evesham in time to see from afar his father's 
head home off on a spear-point as a trophy 
of the royalists’ victory (4 Aug.) He with- 
drew again to Kenilworth ; there the garri- 
son, in their thirst to avenge the earl, were 
for slaughtering the king’s brother Richard 
[see Riohabd, Eabl of Cobnwall], who 
was a prisoner in Simon’s custody ; Simon, 
however, withstood their demand, and on 
6 Sept, set Richard at liberty. On 23 Nov., 
having fortified and victualled Kenilworth 
for a long siege, he went to join some of his 
father’s fiends who were entrendied in the 
Isle of Axholme. There, at Christmas, he 
was forced to accept Edward’s terms, and 
submit himself to the judgment of king and 
council at Northampton, They pardoned 
him on condition that he would surrender 
Kenilworth and quit England for life, wi^ 
a yearly pension of 4001. He was taken in 
the long’s train to Kenilworth, but when he 
called upon the garrison to surrender, they 
refused, clearly with his connivance ; he was 
led back to London, and thence, on the 
night of 10 Feb. 1266, escaped to Windiel- 
sea. After acting for a time as leader of 
the Cinque Port pirates, he went over sea. 
On 18 May a prodmation was issued against 
bis expected attempt to re-enter England by 
force, and he kept up a correspondence with 
Kenilworth till the eve of its surrender in 
December. In September 1267 King Louis 
of France was negotiating with Henry III 
for Simon’s return to England, but he was 
still in France on 26 March 12to ^inovx^ 
SSmon de Mmiffort, p. 261, note 4). Bei^ 
thdlomew Cotton (p. 146, Bolls eA]| says 
that Simon came over in 1271 to visit tne 


graves of his father and ddest brother ; the 
visit, if it took place, must have be^ a hasty 
and stolen one. On 18 March of that year 
he was at Viterbo^ taking port with his 
brother Guy [q. v.J m the murder of Henry 
of Cornwall [q. v.l and was only saved from 
justice by his death in the same year, at a 
castle near Siena. 

[Annales Monastici, vols. iL Hi. iv. ; Flores 
Historiamm (*Matt. Westminster'), vol. iii; 
Rob^ of Gloucester, vol. ii. ; Royal Letters, 
vol. ii. (all in Rolls Series) ; Chronica Mmorum 
Londoniarum, ed. Stapleton (with Liber de An- 
tiquis Legibus), and Rishanger’s Chronicle, ed. 
Halliwell (Camden Soc .) ; Rymei'sFcedera, voL i. 

t. i. ; Patent Rolls 48 & 49 Hen. HI ; see also 

. R. Green’s article on the Ban of Kenilworth 
in Archieol. Joum. zxi. 277 •! seq.J K. N. 

MONTGOMERIE, Sib ALEXANDER 
DB, of Ardrossan, first Babob Moittoombbie 
(d. 1470 P), was the eldest son of Sir John 
Montgomerie of Eaglesham, Eglinton, and 
Ardrossan, by his wife Agnes, daughter of 
Alexander, earl of Ross, lord of the Isles. 
His grandfather. Sir John Montgomerie (d. 
1898 r), is separately noticed. The father was 
a hostile for the Earl of Douglas in 1408, a 
hostage for James I in 1428, and one of the 
jury on the trial of Murdao, duke of Albany, 
in 1426. In 1425 the son was chosen a 
member of the privy coundl of J ames I. He 
succeeded his father some time before 22 Nov. 
1429, and in August 1430 he was, jointly 
with his brother-in-law. Sir Robert Cunning- 
ham of Kilmaurs, appointed governor of Oan- 
tyre and Knapdale. On S) Nov. 1436 he 
was appointed a commissioner to conclude a 
treaty with England (Cal. J)ooumenU rs- 
latin^ to ScotlaiSi, iv. 1103), and he was one 
of the conservators of the truce concluded 
on 81 March for nine years (»&. p. 1111). 
With the other Scottish commissioneis he 
received the present of a silver cup from 
Henry VI (^. p. 1109). On 5 Feb. 14M he 
had a safe-conauct to go to Durham to treat 
for the extension of the truce and the return 
of the Scottbh hostages (t5. p. 1162). 

In 1444 Montgomerie was appointed keeper 
of Brodick Castle in the Isle of Arran (JEr- 
cheguur JRolla of ScotUmd^ v. 168). He was 
one of those who set their seals to instru- 
ments passed by theparliament held at Perth 
on 9 June 1446 against those lords who had 
rebelled against James IL He was created 
a lord of parliament by the title of Lord 
Montgomerie some time before 8 July 1446 
(Acta Pari Seat. iL 69; Siet. MSS. Comm. 
ilthBep.pt.vip. 16). On 81 Jan. 1448-9 
he had a grant of the office of baOiasy of 
Oiuuiingham. On 14 Aug. 1461 be was a 
conservator for a truce with England (CkU, 
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DocuimtiU relating to Seotlandj iv. 1289), fancy had been quickened by the romantic 
and in eubeeq^nt Tears he was sent to Eng- scenei^ of the Dee when he composed ^ The 
land on yarioiu otW important embassies. CSierrie and the Slae/ Symson’s statement is 
He died about 1470. wife Marffaret, supported by Robert Senmill, Montgomerie’s 

second daughter of Sir l^homas Boyd of Eil- contemporary, who, in * The Legend of the 
mamock, father of the first Lord Boyd, he Bisch(m of St. Androis Lyfe,’ callB him Oap- 
had three, or possibly four sons and three tain Ejrkbume, in obyious allusion to his 
daughters : Alexander, master of Montgo- residence in the stewartry. 
mene,who died in 1462, leayi^ by his wife Montgomerie soon obtained an introduc- 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Adam Hep- tion to the Scottish court. In 1677 he was 
bum of Hales, a son, Alexander, second lord in the suite of the Regent Morton, on whose 
Montgomerie, father of Hugh, first earl of compulsory resignation in the following year 
Clinton [q. y.] ; George, ancestor of the he was retained in the king’s seryice. His 
Montgomeries of Skelmorlie ; Thomas, parson official duties apparently entitled him to the 
of Eaglesham, and rector of the uniyersity style of captain, and he also became the lau- 
of Glasgow ; John of Giffen (doubtful) ; Mar- reate of the court. The king, in his ^ Reylis 
garet, married to Sir John Stewart of Darn- and Caytelis of Scottis Poesie,’ recognised his 
ley^ who was created Lord Damley, and for abilities by quoting passages from his poems 
a time was titular Earl of Lennox ; Eliza- as examples of different kmds of yerse. But 
beth, to John, lord Kennedy, seyenth earl of he somehow fell into disgrace, although his 
Cassillis ; and A gnes, to William Cunningham seryices were rewarded with a pension of fiye 
of Glengamock. hundred marks, payable from certain rents of 

[Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, yol. iy. ; the archbishopric of Glasgow. The date of 
Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vol. ii . ; R^. Mag. this grant is not known, but it was confirmed 
Sig. Scot. yol. i. ; Sir William Fraser’s Earls of in 1683, when payment was to be computed 
Eglinton ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), from the preyious year, 
i. 495-6.] T. F. H. In 1686 he obtained a royal license to leaye 

MONT€K)MERIE, ALEXANDER the kingdom forfiyeyears, and to yisit France, 
(1666 P-1610 P), Scottish poet, second son Flanders, Spain, and other countries. During 
of Hugh Montgomerie of Hessilhead Castle, his trayels he was confined in a foreign prison, 
Ayrshire (Timotht Pont, Topography of and his pension was withheld, an act which 
Cunningham^ Maitland Club, p.|ll9), was, ac- led to a protracted lawsuit in the court of 
cording to one of his poems, bom * on Eister session. Eyentually the nant was renewed 
day at mome,’ probably in 1666. His father and confirmed by a writ of priyy seal dated at 
was a kinsman of the Eglinton family (G. S. Holyrood House 21 March 1688-9. Dempster 
Montoouebt, Hist, of Montgomery of 6ally- says he died in 1691, bewailed by his soye- 
p. 116). His mother was a daughter of reign, who was charmed with the effusions 
Houston of Houston. A sister Elizabeth of his mirthful muse. But at least two pieces 
became the wife of Sir William Mure of by Montgomerie refer to eyents that took 
Rowallan, father of Sir William Mur^q. y.] place in 1692, and we haye no reason to doubt 
The eldest brother John succeeded to Hessil- that he was idiye tn 1606, when his ' Mindes 
head. A younger brother, Robert {d. 1609), Melodie ’ was printed by Robert Charteris. 
is sraaratdy noticed. His death occurred, howeyer, before 1616, as 

Montgomerie’s poems show that he receiyed on the title-page of edition of * The Cherrie 

a seholwly trainmg in youth. If one can and the Slae,’ printed by Andro Hart in that 
trust a statement by Sir Patrick Hume [q.T.l year, the p^m is said to haye undergone 
of Polwarth, his antagonist in the * Fly ting, careful reyision by the author not long before 
he must haye been sent to Argyleshire for a his death. He married and had issue Alex- 
psrt of his education (Flyting^ 11. 163, 164). ander and Mamret. The latter in March 
The droumstance m^ account for his being 1622 was tried for witchcraft (Montgombbt, 
called by Dempster Jsgues Afonfoitus, an ex- p. 117). 

pression probably equivalent to ^ highland ^ Montgomerie occupies a conspicuous place 
trooper.’ Mont^merie waa never knighted, in the poetical literature of Scotland during 
Ob his return from Argyleshire he appears aperiod almost barren of poetio genius. ^ The 
to have resided for a time at Oompston Castle, Ohenieandthe Slae/whicJi has long been 
a little way above Kirkcudbri^t, near the popular with his countrymen, is written in 
nmetbn of the Dee and the Tarff. Andrew a murteen-line stansa, of wUc^ if Mont- 
Symaon, in his ^ Large Description of Gallo- gomerie was not the inventor, he is certainly 
way’ {m 8. Ado. X^.), drawn up in 1684 and me greatest master. It is wanting in dedgn, 
enlarged in 1692, mentions a report current and bears unmistakable traces of having bem 
^ his day to the sffwt that Montgomerie’s written at conaideraUe inteivals. The first 
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portion is a love-piece, obviously written at 
an earlier date thim the rest of the poem ; the 
remainder, which in the first and second edi- 
tions ended in the middle of the 77th stansa, 
and was afterwards extended to 114 stanzas, 
is a moral allegory, in which Virtue is repre- 
sented by the cherry and Vice by the doe. 


freslmess and beauty, and bristles with homely 
proverbs pithily and tersely put. The first 
edition was printed by Roliert Walde-graue 
in 1697 (no copy extant^ ; ^d edit, same year 
^copy in the Advocates' Library, Edinb.); by 
An^o Hart, 1616 (no copy extant) ; in Allan 
Ramsay’s * Evergreen,’ 1724; Foulis, Glas- 
gow, 1746 and 1761 ; Urie, Glasgow, 1764. A 
spirited Latin version by Dempster — * Cera- 
sum et Silvestre Prunum’ — appeared in 1631. 

<The Flytii^ betwixt Montgomery and 
Folwart ’ was mrst published by Andro Hart 
in 1621 (the only Known copy was in the 
Harleian Library at its dispersion, but all 
trace of it has bi^n lost) ; another edit., by 
< The Heires of Andro Hart,’ was dated 1629. 
’ The Flyting ’ belongs to a species of com- 
position scurrilous and vituperative in the 
extreme, but much relished by the Scots of 
the sixteenth century. It is an imitation of 
* The Flyting ’ of Dunbar and Kennedie, and 
quite as coarse and abusive. A portion of 
it was quoted in King James’s * Eevlis and 
Cavtelis of Scottis Poesie’ in 1684. ^The 
Mindes Melodie’ (Edinburgh, by Robert 
Charteris, 1606) — a version of fifteen of the 
psalms, Simeons song, and * Gloria Patri ’ — 
was among his last works. 

Other poems are found in the following 
manuscripts: — The Drummond MS. in the 
university of Edinburgh has seventy son- 
nets and many misceUaneous and devotional 
poems; the Dannatyne MS. in the Advo- 
cates’ library, Edinburgh, has seven smaller 
poems. The sonnets are valuable for the 
light they throw on the ^t’s life and cha- 
racter. Those in praise of the king are marred 
by flattop and cringing servility ; a few that 
owe their orira to his vexatious lawsuit 
are unspeakably bitter; others, addressed to 
friends, are models of good taste and feeUng. 
The miscellaneous poems are east in a great 
variety of measures, and are hugely amatory. 
Two pieces, 'The Navigatioun ^and ' A Car- 
telloi thre ventrona Knichte,’ are noteworthy 
as pageants written in Montgomerie’s capa* 
city of court poet. They were evidently com- 
posed on the ooeesion of the king’s 'first and 
magnificent entry * into Edinbni|^ in 1579, 
when he assumed the rains of government. 
The Maitland MS. in the Pepyimn Library, 
Magdalene CkfilM, Cambridge^ bespoems on 
Lady MaigsretMonlganierie and ' TheBankia 


of HeliooiL’ which have been doubtfully attri- 
buted to Montgomerie. 

The first complete collection of Mont- 
gomerie’s work^ with a biographical sketch 
by Dr. Irving, was issued under Ihr. Laing’s 
supervision in 1821. The latest edition, with 
introduction, bibliography, notes, and glos- 
sary, by the prasent writer, was puMishd by 
the ^sottish Text Society, 1887. 

[Jwes Melville's Diary ; Deinps^’s Eede- 
siastioal History of the Sottish Kation ; Pout’s 
Topography of Cunningham (Maitland Clnb), pp. 
19, 89-91 ; Pinkertons Ancient Scotish Poems; 
Lyle's Ancient Ballads and Songs ; Biogrwhical 
Notice in Laing’s edition ; Montgomeries Aem, 
ed. Scottish Text Society.] J. 0-rr. 

MONTGOMERIE or 8BTON, ALEX- 
ANDER, sixth Eaul of EeiJNTOH (1688- 
1661), bom in 1688, was t^d son of Robert 
Seton, first earl of Wintouii, by Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Hugh Montgomerie, third 
earl of Eglinton [q. v. j Hugh, fifth earl of 
Eglinton, the third eari’s grandson, was thus 
his first cousin. He is first known as Sir 
Alexander Seton of Foulstruther. On 2 J uly 
1606 he and his brother George, master of 
Wintoun, were summoned to appear before 
the ^vy council to answer for an attack on 
the Earl of Glencaim at Perth (i2^. P. C. 
jSbotl vii. 222). Having friled to appear, 
they were on 10 July denounced as rebels 
(id. p. 224). On SO J uly they, however, gave 
sureties to answer before the council on the 
14th of the following October (id. p. 646) ; 
and the matter was finally settlea by an order 
on 23 Dec. to the master of Wintoun and the 
Earl of Glencaim to subscribe an assurance 
(idj^. 288). 

The fifth Earl of Eglinton having no issue 
made a resignation and settlement of the 
earldom and entail on his cousin and heirs 
male of his hodv, he and they taking the 
name and arms of Montgomerie. This settle- 
ment was confirmed by charter under the 
great seal, dated 28 Nov. 1611, and after the 
death of the earl in 1612, Seton was infeft 
in the earldom on 30 Oct. King James, how- 
ever, challenged the transference of the title 
as having been done without his authority, 
and on ^ 

cided that Seton riiould be charged to ap- 
nw before it on 18 May, to ' heu and see 
him discharged of ell assuming unto him- 
self the title, and name of earl ’ {id, 
X. 83). This he declined to do, but nltip 
mately on 16 March 1015 he appeared before 
the connoil, apdlonsed fiv having aaod the 
title without the long’s anthori^ tad to- 
signed it into the kin^s handa. Iheieiipon 
the king, in eocordaaoe with e psevieiii ar- 
langemeiit, waa giadoualy pleaaed to eoofrr 
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it on him (it. pp, 810-11), and on 18 April I He attended the general assembly of 1638 as 
following he was infeft in the earldom, under commissioner from the presbytery of Glasgow, 
the designation of Alexander Montgomerie, and was one of the committee appointed by 
Earl of Eglinton, Lord Montgomerie and the assembly for taking in complaints against 
Kilwinning. According to tradition the king the bishops (Gobdov, Soots Affairs^ ii. 29). 
was finally induced to this decision through When in 1689 it was resolved to withstand 
the interposition of his favourite, Robert Gar, by force of arms the attempt of Charles to 
earl of Somerset, after Eglinton had explained concuss the covenanters, Eglinton ^came 
to him that, though ignorant of the intricacies away with the whole counti^ at his back’ 
of law, he Imew the use of the sword, and had (Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals^ 
intimated that he would challenge the fa- i. 201), and joined the force which under 
vourite to a duel unless the opposition to his Leslie encamped at Dunse Law to bar the 
assumption of the title were withdrawn, northward march of the king. In April 1640 
From the incident Eglinton, who was a very he was along with Argyll deputed by the 
dtilful swordsman, ootained the surname of convention of estates to watch the western 
Graysteel.’ In 1617 James when in Scotland parts of Scotland against the landing of forces 
paid a visit to Eglinton. The latter was one of from Ireland, the portion assigned to him 
the Scots nobles who on 7 Maj^ 1625 attended being that south of th,e Firth of Clyde (Gikb- 
the funeral of King James in Westminster don, iii. 168). After Charles had come to a 
Abbey (BALFOTrB,Anna^,ii. 118). He formed temporary agreement with the Scots, Eglin- 
one of the procession at the state entry of ton was on 17 Sept. 1641 nominated one of 
Charles into^dinburgh on 16 June 1638 (tft. the privy council (Balfottb, Annals^ iii. 67), 
iv. 864) ; at the coronation on 16 June he and the choice was confirmed by parliament 
carried the spurs (t5. p. 857) ; and at the on IS Nov. {ib» p. 149). He was also one of 
rising of the parliament on 24 June he carried the committee appointed to inquire into the 
the sword (i6. p. 864). ^ Incident’ or supposed plot against Argyll 

From an early period Eglinton was a {ib. p. 127). 
staunch presbyterian, chiefiy owing to the In 1648 Eglinton was appointed to the 
influence of David Dickson or Dicx [q. v.], command of a regiment of horse in the army 
minister of Irvine, who he affirmed was * the sent bv the Scots to the assistance of the 
instrument to reclaim him from pope^,’ the English parliament against the king (Spald- 
traditional faith of the Montgomeries. He was ino, Memoriall of the Trubles, ii. 294). He 
one of the commissioners who at the parliap was present at the siege of York in April- 
liament of 1621 voted against the five arti- June 1644, and on one occasion, with four 
cles of Perth (Caldebwood, vii. 498). After thousand Scots, entered some of the gates 
Dicksonwasdeprivedofhis ministry at Irvine and made a passage to the manor-house, a 
for publicly protesting against the five ajv strong party who sallied out of the city being 
tides, the earl obtained for him liberty * to beaten nack with loss (Whitelooee, Memo~ 
come to Eglinton and to visit now and then rials^ p. 90). At the battle of Marston Moor, 
his family at Irvine, but not to preach there’ 2 July 1644, he rendered signal service by 
(tifr. p. 641). On his arrival Eglinton ar- keeping his ground with his regiment when 
ranged that he should preach in the hall of the charge of Prince Rupert swept the re- 
the castle, and afterwards in the close, when mainder of the left wing into confusion 
the multitudes who thronged to hear him (Baillib, ii. 204 ; also FuU and True Be- 
became too great for the hall ; but after two latum qf the Victory obtained by the Forces 
months he was ordered to proceed to ward under comnumd if wneral Lesley, Lord Fair- 
(ib,) Eglinton was, however, ultimately sue- far, and the Bar I qf Manchester, 1644). 
cessfiil m obtaining consent to his return to Sho^y afterwards he returned to Scotland, 
Irvine (t^. p. 568). and was present at the meeting of parliament 

Eglinton was no doubt further confirmed on 28 Jiuv (Balfour Annals, iii. 240). He 
in his pmbyterianism by intercourse with was one oi the committee of estates appointed 
Robert BaiUierq.y.], minister of Kilwinning, in 1646 to consider the petition of General 
He was one ox the noblemen who after the Baillie for a trial regarding his conduct at 
tumult in St. Giles's Church, Edinburgh, on the battle of Kilsyth, and on 80 Jan. 1646 
account of the introduction of the prayer- was named one of the committee of estates 
book,presentedapetiticia against it (Guthbt, during the interval between the sessions of 
Memoirs, He also took an active part parliament. 

in the movement for the prepmtion of the Eglinton disapproved of the' Engagement’ 
national covenant (A. p. 187), and was a of 1648 to mardi into Englandfbr the leli^ 
witness of the oaths of tne pe(^ to it of the king, and after the defeat of Hamilton 

BBBT Baiijib, Letters and Jenmals, L w). { at FMon headed the raid of the western 
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whigamoreSi who took posseBsion of Edin- 
hurgh, and afterwards entered into commu- 
nication with Cromwell. On the execution 
of Charles I he supported the proposal for 
the recall of Charles II as a ' coyenanted 
king.’ Charles after his arrival appointed 
him on 29 Julj 1660 colonel of the cavfdiy 
regiment of life-guards (BAuroxTBi iv. 86} ; 
and at his instigation the king came on tne 
20th from Stirlmg to llie army at Leith (tb, 
p. 86). He was present at Dunfermline on 
Is Aug., at the first council held bv the king 
since his coming to Scotland (tb, p. 90). 
After the king joined the northern loyalists 
Eglinton assembled with those nobles who 
met at Perth, and sent him a discreet letter 
asking him to return (tb. p. 115). Eglinton 
supported the policy of Argyll, in opposition 
to the extreme covenanters of the west, and 
even proposed that the western remonstrance 
should he declared scandalous and treason- 


able, and be publicly burnt by the hangman 
(t6. p. 172). Afterwards he was appomted 
with Argyll and the lord chancellor to speak 
privately with some of the western gentle- 
men regarding an agreement for a union of 
the forces (ib, p. 186). In 1661 he raised 
a regiment for the service of the king (ib, 
p. 272) ; but while in Dumbartonshire he and 
his sons were betrayed to the soldiers of 
Cromwell, and captured in their beds. For 
betraying them one Archibald Hamilton was 
hanged at Stirling in April 1661 (Nicoll, 
Diary f p. 62). After being detained for some 
time in the castle of Edinburgh, Eglinton 
was sent a prisoner to Hull, and uterwards to 
Berwick-on-Tweed. The statement made hj 
most authorities that he was detained a pri- 
soner there till the Bestoration is, however, 
without foundation. On 15 Oct. 1^2 he was 


allowed the liberty of the town of Berwick 
( Cal. State Fapere, Dom. Ser, 1661-2, p. 440), 
and subsequently his liberty was further ex- 
tended, for on 18 July 1654 the governor of 
Berwick was ordered to secure him and Lord 


Montgomerie till they procure Colonel Robert 
Montgomerie and give him in charge to the 
constable, or] till they give security that he 
will depart the Commonwealth (ib, 1664, 
p. 258). Although his son, Hugh, lord Mont- 
gomerie, afterwards seventh earl, was also 
excluded firam Cromwell’s Act of GracCf the 
sixth earl was included in it, and his estates 
returned to him after two years’ sequestra- 
tion 1667-8, p. 284}. On Montgomerie’s 
marriage in 1831, Eglmton had settled the 
estates on him, reserving for himself only a 
liie-fent,but in IfiSfiMontgomerieboundhmi- 
aelf not to interfere with the estates during 
his father’s hfetiuie (ib. pp. 284-6), and not 
bmng forfeited, tb^ were in 1666 settled by 


Eglinton on Mon^merie’s eldest son (t6.) 
In August 1669 hSdinton was secured and 
put in prison General Monck, lest he 
should take up arms in favour of Charles 
(Nicoll, Diary). He lived to see the ^ 
storation, but died at Eglinton Castle on 
7 Jan. 1661. There is an engraving of the 
sixth earl in Sir William Fraser’s ^Earls of 
Eglinton.* By his first wife, Anna (d. 1682), 
eldest daughter of Alexander Livingstone, 
first earl of Linlithgow [q. yj, he had five 
sons and three daughters: Hugh, seventh 
earl [q. vj, Sir Henry of Giffen, Alexander, 
Colonel James of Coilsfield, ancestor of the 
twelfth and succeeding earls of Eglinton; 
General Robert Montgomerie [ q. v. J ; Mar- 
got, married first to John, lirst earl of 
l^eeddale, and secondly to William, ninth 
earl of Glencaim ; Helenor d’ed young, and 
Anna died unmarried. By his second wife, 
Margaret (d, 1661), eldest daughter of Walter, 
first lord Scott of Buccleugh, and relict of 
James, first lord Ross, he had no issue. 

[Histories of Calderwood and Spotiswood; 
Robert Baillie’s Letters and JonmaJs (Banna- 
tjne Club); Balfour’s Annals ; Ghithry*s Memoirs ; 
Nicoll's Diary (Bannatyne Club); Lamont’s 
Diary ; Rothes’s Snort Relation (Bannatyne dub) ; 
Raiding’s Memoriall of the IVubles (Spalding 
CHub) ; Gordon’s Scots Af&irs (Spalding Club) ; 
Reg. P. C. Scotl. ; Cal. State P^rs, Dom. Ser. ; 
Patterson’s Hist, of Ayr ; Sir William Fraser's 
Earls of Eglinton ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 602-3.] T. F. H. 

MONTGOMERIE, ALEXANDER, 
ninth Eabl op Eoliktok (1660 P-1729), 
eldest son of Alexander, eighth earl of Eg- 
linton, by bis first wife. Lady Elicabe^ 
Crichton, eldest daughter of William, se- 
cond earl of Dumfries, was bom about 1660. 
From the time of the death of his grandfather, 
Hugh [q. v.l, in 1669, he was boarded with 
Matthew Fleming, the minister of Oulross, 
Perthshire, who superintended his education 
at the school of Cmross until 1678, when he 
was sent to the universi^ of St. Andrews, 
where he remained till l!^mas 1676. A 
few months after leaving the univeruty he 
married La^ Margaret Cochrane, eldest 
daughter of Lord Cochrane, the son of the 
first Earl of Dundonald, on which occasion 
his father made over to him the Eglinton 
estates. After the revolution he was chosen 
STOvy councillor ly KW William, and also 
a lora of the treaaury. & 1700 he obtained 
a letter from the king to ait and vote in the 
Scots parliament in place of the lord high 
treasurer. He succeeded to the earidom on 
the death of his father in 1701. On Qneen 
Anne’s accession m 1702Eglintonirascboaen 
a privy oonncUlor, and in 1711 hawaanamed 
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one of the conmunionen of the chamberlain’s 
court. In 1710, and again in 1718, he 'was 
elected one of the Scottish representatiye 
peers. Lockhart, who was his son-in-law, 
states that when he himself proposed to bring 
m abill for resuming the bishops’ revenues in 
Scotland, and wpljmg them to the episcopal 
clergy there, ETj^inton gave his support to 
the measure, and assured Queen Anne that 
the Presbyterians would not actively oppc^e 
it (Papers, i. 450). This is corroborated by 
Wodrow, who asserts that Lockhart, either 
in the House of Peers or in the privy council, 
proposed 'that as we are one in civil we 
should be one in church matters ’ (Analecta, 
i. 318). Wodrow also states that his speech 
on patronage and toleration was ' so very 
good ’ that It was supposed ' it was done by 
somebody for him’ (id, n. 820). In June 
1712 he also proposed a oill for prolonging 
the time for taking the oath of abiuration 
till 1 Nov. (*. ii. 54). 

Lockhart affirms that Eglinton at last 
professed himself a Jacobite, and promised 
him three thousand gumeas ' to help the 
Pretender in his restoration ’ (Papers, li. 9). 
Wodrow also relates that shortly before the 
rebellion in 1715 Eglinton ' was at a meet- 
ing of the Jacobites where the rebellion, as to 
the manner of carrying out, was concerted, and 
heard all their proposals ’ (Analecta, ii. 859). 
Nevertheless, during the crisis he raised and 
disciplined the Ayrshire fencibles, with which 
on 22 Aug. he joined the Earls of Kilmarnock 
and Glasgow and Lord Semple at Irvine in 
support of the government (Kas, W^stcryof 
the Itebelltm, 2nd edit. p. 203). He £ed 
Bttddenl;^ at Eglinton on 18 Feb. 1729. Be- 
tween nme hundred and a thousand beggars 
are stated to have attended his funeral, 50/. 
being divided among them. 

Eglinton was thrice married. By his first 
wife, Margaret Cochrane, he had three sons 
and six daughters : Hugh, lord Montgomerie, j 
died in 169o ; Alexander, died young ; John, 
died young; Catherine, married to James, | 
fifth earl oiQalloway ; Elisabeth, died young; i 
Jean, died voung ; Euphemia, married to 
George Lockhart of Camwath [a. v.]; Grace, 
to Robert, sixth earl of Camwatn ; and Jean, 
to Sir Alexander Maxwell of Monreith, Wig- 
townshire. Bv his second wifii, Lady Anne 
Gordon, daughter of Gieoige, first earl of 
Aberdeen, lord high ohanoeUor of Scotland, 
he had one daughter, Mary— msiried to Sir 
David Onningham of Milnoraig, Ayrshire^ 
a odebiated beanty, whoee cham ere snng 
by Hamilton of Bengour. By his third wife, 
Bosanneh,daughtermSurArehibaldKennedy 
of Oulaeen, Ayrdiire, he had three sons and 
seven danghteii: James, loid Montgomerie ; 


Alexander, tenth earl of Eglintoi^q. v.], and 
.^hibald, eleventh earl [q. v.] ; Helen, mar- 
ried to the Hon. Francis Stuart of Pitten- 
driech, third son of James, eighth earl of 
Moray; Mary, to Sir Alexander Madeod of 
Macleod; Frances, unmarried; Christian, 
married to James Moray of Abercairney; 
Ghrace, to Charles Byrne, a comet in Bland’s 
dragoons; Charlotte, died young; and Susan- 
nah (d. 1754) married to Jolw Renton of 
Lamerton in ^rwickshire. 

The third Countess of Eglinton /1689- 
1780) and her daughters were celeorated 
for a characteristic gracefulness of feature 
and bearing known as the ' Eglinton air.’ The 
personal attractiveness of tne countess was 
also enhanced by her wit and her intellectual 
a^mplishments. To her Allan Ramsay de- 
dicated his ’ Gentle Shepherd,’ and to the 
dedication Hamilton of Bangour added a 
poetical address to the countess in heroic 
couplets. Subsequently Allan Ramsay pre- 
sented to her the original manuscript of the 
poem, and it was given by her to James Bos- 
well. The countess entertained Dr. Johnson 
in 1778 at Auchans, Ayrshire, on his return 
firom the Hebrides. Although then in her 
I eighty-fifth year, she retained much of her 
ersonal charm and her intellectual vivacity, 
ohnson told her she ' was married the year 
before he was bom,’ upon which she said ' she 
might have been his mother and would adopt 
him,’ and at parting embraced him as her 
son. She died 18 March 1780, at the age of 
ninety-one. Two engravings of the Countess 
Susannah, from family portraits, are in Sir 
William Fraser’s * Earls of Eglinton.’ One 
by Gavin Hamilton [q. v.l belonged to the 
Rev. W. K. R. Bedford of Sutton Coldfield. 

[Lockhart Papers ; 'W odrow’s Analecta (Spald- 
ing Club) ; Rae e Hist, of Rebellion ; Johnson’s 
Tour to the Hebrides; Sir William Fraser’s 
Earls of Eglinton ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), I 606-7.] T. F. H. 

MONTGOMERIE, ALEXANDER, 
tenth Eabl of Eolinton (1723-1769), fourth 
son of Alexander, ninth earl [q. v.l, and se- 
cond son by his third wife, Susannah, daugh-p 
ter of Sir Archibald Kennedy of Culzean, was 
bom 10 Feb. 1728^ and succeeded his father 
1 18 Feb. 1729. He received his early education 
at the g]ramar school of Irvine, after which 
I ha was, in May 1787, transferred to Hadding^ 
ton, and thence, in October 1788, to Win- 
chestw, where he remained, somewhat to his 
dissatiahetion, beyond the nsual school age. 
In 1748 he went to Paris, and became spedsHy 
proficient in dancLog, fonoSng, and riding. 

In 1748 Eglinton. under the act Ibr 
abolishing her^ble juriadiotloBs, obtained 
7iiOOIfor the redeeesableBlieriiEdiinof Ben* 
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£rew, the bailiary of the rmlity of Kil- 
winning and the regality of Cunnmghami 
which had since 1498 b^n in diroute be- 
tween the Earls of Eglinton and Glencairn 

i see under Httoh, first Eabl of Eounton]. 
n 1769 he was promised the gOTemo> 
ship of DCimbarton Oastle (cf. Addit, 
82908 f. 278). From the accession of George 
III he was a lord of the bedchamMr 
for six years. It was owing chiefiy to 
the exertions of Eglinton that the optional 
clause was abolished in the Scottish Bank 
Act which enabled the banks to delay pay- 
ment of their notes for six months after 
demand. He was also strongly opposed to 
the accumulation of public debt, and under 
the signature * A. M.’ published in 1764 a 
pampMet on the subject, entitled ' Inquiry 
mto the Origin and Consequences of the 
Public Debt, by a Person of Distinction.’ 
Deeming that he might as a commoner find 
a more useful and important sphere for his 
ambition, he at one time cherished the pur- 
pose of dispeering himself^ and took the ad- 
vice of counsel on the subject, but their 
opinion being unfavourable ne rave up the 
project. In 1761, and again in 1766, he was 
chosen a representative peer for Srotland. 
While taking an active interest in matters 
of public and political interest, he also de- 
voted much attention to the maimgemeutof 
his estate, and was one of the chief pioneers 
of agricultural improvement in Ayrroire. 

The earl was mortally wounded on 24 Oct. 
1769 by a gun fired by Mungo Campbell, an 
officer of excise at Saicoats, and died on the 
following morning at Eglinton Castle. Camp- 
bell, who had formerly been detected shoot- 
ing a hare on Eglinton's estate, was seen by 
some servants on the grounds of the earl 
near Ardrossan, gun in hand. The earl, who 
was passing at the time in his carri^, was 
informed of the circumstance, and alighting, 
demanded that Campbell should give up 
his gun. This Campbell, who affirmed that 
he was merely walking through the earl’s 
grounds for a short cut, and had no intention 
of poaching, declined to do. The earl de- 
termined to compel hii]^ whereupon Camp- 

him that^^fe wS^^ve it up to no man.’ 
As the earl advanced, (kunpbell stepped habk- 
wards, until ^ stumbled over a stone and 
fell ; immediately after the earl was shot he 
was put into his eoadi and carried to Eglin- 
ton Oastls, where he died at two o’elodc the 
next monimg, having emplojod the interral 
in (^vingarunand makmff proiincn for has 
servants. Aococdiuf to the djiog dedsia- 
tian cf the earl am the stotements of has 
aamiits, ^ifl^itaatelT,^ 


Campbell himself persisted in asserting that 
the gun went off accidentally. He was tried 
before the high courtof justiciary of Edin- 
burgh, and condemned to death, but avoided 
execution by hanging himself in prison on 
the morning after the trial. The body was 
delivered to his friends, who buried it near 
Salisbury Crags, but the rabble of Edinburgh 
having discovert the grave disentombed it, 
and treated it with brutal contumely, and 
ultimately it was taken by the frienos and 
sunk in the sea. Eglinton at the time of his 
death was engaged to be married to Jane, 
daughter of Sir John Maxwell of Follok, 
Bemewshire, and widow of James Mont- 
gomerie of Lainshaw, Ayrshire. As he left 
no children, he was succeeded in the estates 
and titles 1^ his brother Archibald (1726- 
1796)[q.v.J 

It was to Eglinton tbit Boswell was in- 
debted for introduction to what he terms 
< the circle of the great, the gay, and the in- 
genious.’ Boswell also states that the earl, 
*who loved wit more than wine, and men 
of genius more than sycophants, had a great 
admiration of Johnson, but from the remark- 
able elegance of his own manners was per- 
haps too delicately sensible of the roughness 
which sometimes appeared in Johnson’s 
behaviour.’ 

[Trial of Mungo Campbell, 1770; Information 
for Mungo Campbell, 1770; Sermon preached on 
the occasion of the Death of the late Alex., Earl 
of Eglinton, by Alex. Cuningham, minister of 
Symington, 1760; A Dialogue of the Dead be- 
tween Lord ^liuton and Mungo Campbell, 1770; 
Boswell’e Life of Johnson ; Fatereon's Hist, of 
Ayr; Sir William Fraser’s Earls of Eglinton; 
DougWs Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 606-^ 

T. F. Hf. 

MONTGOMERIE, ARCHIBALD, 
eleventh Eabl of Eolxivtov in the peerage 
of Scotland (1726-1796), bom 18 May 1726, 
was third son (by his third wife, Susannah, 
daughter of Sir Archibald Kennedy, hart., ox 
Oulroan, Ayrshire) of Alexander, ninth earl 

S . V.] When Fitt decided to form regiments 
highlanders at the beginning of tlm seven 
yeaix war, Montgomerie was a young major 
in the 86th foot, ahigh-spirited joung fellow, 
with a strong dash of lomaatio entnusiaam 
about him, ana verypopular in the highlands, 
where he had two sisters married to influen- 
tial lairds. He accordingly raised in a short 
I time a very ftae regiment of higlilanders cl 
thirteen eompanieeof 106 rank m file each. 
It at tot appeared in the ^ Army List’ as 
the Slid bighund regiment^ but immedia^ 
iftarwarde was numbered es the 77th foot, 
the first of the three regimenfes that 
hscve sucesisivdv honie that nunton Mont- 
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gomerie was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
commandant 4 Jan. 1757. He took the ren- 
ment out to America, where it formed the 
advanoe in the second expedition to Fort 
Duquesne, under Briradier-general Forbes, 
in n68, and afterward went through much 
adventurous service in the remote wilds of 
the neighbouring country. Montgomerie was 
sent with twelve hundred men against the 
Cherokees ; he destroyed Estatoe and other 
Indian villages, and defeated the Indians in 
a pitched battle at Etchocy in 1760, and 
again at War-Woman^s Creek in 1761. He 
was put on half-pay when his regiment was 
disbanded in 1764. In 1769 he was ap- 
pointed colonel Slst foot, and succeeded his 
elder brother, Alexander, tenth earl [q. v.], 
in the earldom the same year. He became 
a major-general in 1772, lieutenant-general 
in 17^7, and governor of Edinburgh Castle in 
1782. He died a full general and colonel of 
the Scots ^eys 80 Oct. 1796. Eglinton mar- 
ried, first, in 1772, Lady Jean Lindsay, eldest 
daughter of George, eighteenth earl of Craw- 
ford, who died childless ; secondly, in 1763, 
Frances, only daughter of Sir Wiluam Twys- 
den, hart., of Roydon Hall, Kent, by whom 
he had two daughters. The elder, Mary, 
married Archibald, lord Montgomerie, eldest 
son of Hugh, twelfth earl [q. v.], a kinsman 
who succeeded to the title, while most of the 
family estates passed to Lady Mary. The 
eleventh earl’s widow remarried Francis, bro- 
ther of General Sir John Moore [q. v.] 

[Foster’s Peerage, under * Eglinton ’ and * Win- 
ton ; ’ Army Lists ; Stewart^ Scottish High- 
landers, ii. 69 et seq. ; Parkman’s Montcalm 
and Wolfe, ii. 168, and Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
vol. ii.] H. M. C. 

MONTGOMERIE, ARCHIBALD WIL- 
LIAM, thirteenth Eabl of EaLiinoN, and 
first Eabl of Winton in the peerage of the 
United Kingfiom (1812-1861), bom at Pa- 
lermo in Sicily on 29 Sept. 1812, was the 
elder son of Major-general the Hon. Archi- 
bald Montgomerie, lord Montgomerie, by 
his wife. Lady Mary Montgomerie, the elder 
daughter of Archibald, eleventh earl of Eg- 
linton Yq. v.l His father died at Alicante 
on 4 Jan. 1814, and on SO Jan. 1816 his 
mother became the wife of Sir Charles Mon- 
tolieu Lamb, bart. He was educated at 
Eton, and suooeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his grandfather, Hugh, twelfth 
earl of Eglinton [q. v.]), in Deoraber 1819. 
E^nton took hisaeat m the House ofLords 
asBaion Ardiossan on 1 May 1884 (JcumaU 
of tAs House qf Lorda, IxvL 198), and in 
December 1840 was ser^heir male general 
of Geoige, fourth earl of Winton, the fifth 
earl, who waa attainted in 1716^ having left 


no issue. Eglinton was appointed lord- 
lieutenant and sheriff principal of Ayrshire 
on 17 Aug. 1642, and at the opening of par- 
liament in February 1648 he seconded the 
address in the House ofLords (Pari, Debatesy 
Srd ser. Ixvi 16-19). He was chosen one 
of the wh^s of the protection party in the 
House of Lords in 1846, and spoke against 
the second reading of the Com Importation 
Bill on 28 May in that year (ib, Ixxxvi. 
1355-9). In April 1847 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire 
mto the regulations relating to the elections 
of the Scottish representative peers (ib, xcii. 
201-8), and in the same session carried 
through the house a bill for the correction 
of the abuses which prevailed at those elec- 
tions (10 & 11 Viet. cap. 52). In May 1848 
he opposed the second reading of the Jewi^ 
Disabilities Bill (i6. xcviii. 1884-6). Upon 
the formation of Lord Derby’s first adminis- 
tration [see Stanley, Edwabd Geoffrey, 
fourteenth Eabl of Derby] Eglinton was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and was 
sworn a member of the privy council (27 Feb. 
1852). His open-handed hospitality made 
him an exceedingly popular viceroy among 
the upper classes m Ireland, and upon his 
retirement from office in December 1862 it 
was asserted that no lord-lieutenant since 
the Duke of Northumberland in 1829-80 [see 
Percy Hugh, third Dues of Northumber- 
land] had kept up the viceregal court in such 
a princely style. He was invested with the 
order of the Thistle at Buckingham Palace 
on 18 June 1863. In Febmary 1854 a select 
committee was appointed by the House of 
Lords at Eglinton’s instance to inquire into 
the practical workii^ of the system of 
national education in Lreland (ib, exxx. 788- 
790). On Lord Derby’s return to power 
Eglmton was again appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland (2o Feb. 1658). He resigned 
office with the rest of his colleagues in June 
1659, and was created Earl of Winton in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom on the 25th 
of the same month. Eglinton spoke for the 
last time in the House of Lords on 11 July 
1861 (ib, dziv. 69(D. He died of apoplexy 
at Mount Melville House, near St. Andmws, 
the residence of J. Whyte Melville, on 4 Oct. 
1861, aged 49, and was buried in the ftmily 
vault at Kilwinning, Ayrshire, on the lltn 
of the same month. 

Eglinton was a high-minded nobleman 
and a thorough sportsman, with firank and 
genial mannen, and no particular ability. 
La August 1889 he held tne famous tourna- 
ment at Clinton Oastle, deeeribed by Die- 
radi in ‘^dymion’ (^oL iL chap. zxiiL), 
and presided over by l^y Seymour (after* 
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wards the Duchess of Somerset) as the 
queen of beauty. This remarkable entertain- 
ment, which created an immense sensation at 
the time, is said to have cost him between 
80,000/. and 40,000/., and to have made him 
*the most popular nobleman in Scotland. He 
was* a great supporter of the turf for a num- 
ber of years, and at one time had one of the 
largest and best racing studs in the country. 
He won the St. Leger with Blue Bonnet m 
1842, with Van Tromp in 1847,and the Derby 
and the St. Leger with the Flying Dutchman 
in 1849. The match between the Flying 
Dutchman and Lord Zetland's Voltigeur at 
the York Spring Meeting of 1851, in which 
Lord Eglinton’s horse was yictorious, has 
taken its place as one of the classic events 
of the turf. He unsuccessfully contested 
the rectorship of Glasgow against Fox Maule 
[see l^XTLE, Fox, second Ba.bon PAirinrRE 
and eleventh Eabl of Dalhousie] in No- 
vember 1843, and against Rutherford in 
November 1844, but was elected lord rector 
both of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and of 
the university of Glasgow in 1862. He pre- 
sided at the commemoration of Bums at Ayr 
on 6 Aug. 1844, and was created a D.O.Ii« 
of Oxford University on 7 June 1863. 

Eglinton married first, on 17 Feb. 1841, 
Theresa, daughter of Charles Newcomen of 
Clonahard, co. Longford, and widow of 
Richard Howe Cockerell, commander in the 
royal navy, by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter. His wife died on 16 Dec. 
1853, and on 2 Nov. 1868 he married secondly 
Lady Adela Caroline Harriet Caml, only 
daughter of Arthur, sixth earl of Essex, by 
whom he had two dau^ters. This lady 
died on 31 Dec. 1860. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Archibald William, lord 
Montgomerie, the fourteenth earl of Eglin- 
ton, who died on 80 Aug. 1892, ag^ 60. 
There are two portraits of Eglinton in Sir 
William Fraserh * Memorials of the Mont- 
gomeries ’ (L 896-7), and there is an en- 
graving by Hodgetts after Steevens. 

[Sir William Fraser’s Memorials of the Mont- 
gomeries, Earls of Eglinton, 1859, i. 188-41, 
162-3, 396-7; Lord Lamington's In the Days 
of the Dandies, 1890, pp. 50-5, 63 ; Joomal of 
Henry Cockbum, 1874, i. 239-41, ii. 53, 87, 
97, 275-6, 29 1; Lord Malmesbury's Memoin of 
an ex-Minister, 1884, i. 169, 278, ii. 71r 170, 
260-1 ; Duke of Buckingham's Memoirs of the 
Courts and Gabinets of William IV and Vic- 
toria, 1861, ii. 396-7; Dublin University Mag. 
Ifiii. 629-81; Blaekwood's Hag. xe. 642-4; 
i^erson's Seottish Nation, 1868, ii. 125; 
Nixon and Biehardson'a l^nton Tournament, 
1843; Bulkeley’a Bighta Faithfull Ohroniqoa, 
5te., 1840 ; Notes and (kieriea, Sid ser. x. 233, 
276, 822, 404^ xL 21, 66, 162; Bioa'a HisUny 


of the British Turf, 1879, i. 195-6, 242-7, 
281-4, ii. 874, 378 ; Sporting Magazine, June 
1858 pp. 452-5, November 1861 pp. 820-3; 
Times, 6 Oct 1861; Scotsman, 5, 11, 14 Oct. 
1661 ; Illustrated London News, 19 Oct. 1861 
(portrait); Sporting Times, 28 March 1885; 
Gent. Mag. 1839 pt. ii. pp. 414-10, 1861 pt. ii. 
pp. 568-5; Doylea Official Baronage, 1886, Hi. 
711-12; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1888, iu. 971 ; 
Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1864, p. 125; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890.] G. F. It B. 

MONTGOMERIE, HUGH, third Babon 
Montgoicebie and first Eabl of Eglintok 
(1460 P-1545), eldest son of Alexander, se- 
cond lord Montgomerie, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Gilbert, lord ^Kennedy, was bom 
about 1460. His grandfather was Alexan* 
der, first lord Montgomerie [q. v.l He suc- 
ceeded his father before 29 \ug. 1488. He 
was infefb in the lands of Ardrossan and other 
estates of the family 6 June 1464, and on 
11 Oct. he executed a revocation of all acts 
made during his minority. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed by the treaty 
of Nottingham on 22 Sept, of the same year 
to settle disputes on the marches. Having 
supported tne cause of the nobles arainst 
James HI at the battle of Sauchi^urn, 
1 June 1488, he, on the accession of 
James IV, obtained a remission for throwing 
down the house of Turnelaw ^Eerrielaw), 
and for aU other offences committed by him 
up to 29 Aug. He had also a commission to 
repress crime in the districts of Carrick, Kyle, 
Ayr, and Cunningham. In the following 
year he was chosen a privy councillor, and 
^pointed constable of the royal castle of 
Rotbesav. On 4 July 1498 he obtained a 
grant or the bailiary of Cunningham, and 
was made chamberlain of the town of Irvine. 
The former grant gave rise to a long chronic 
feud between the Montgomeries and the 
Cunninghams, earls of Glencaim. 

betweeif^e 8rd and 20th Jan. 150§. He 
was one of those peers who after the battle 
of Flodden, 9 Sept. 1518, at which James IV 
was slain, met at Perth to arrange for the 
coronation of the infiint mince, James V. and 
was nominated one of the guardians of the 
prince. On 28 Oct. 1615 he was made keeper 
of the isle of Little Oumbrae, for the preser- 
vation of the game, until the king come of 
age.^ On 2 Ah. 1526-7 he was appointed 

landf^Sewasone of the lords ittended 
the council of the king at Stirliim in June 
1628, after his escape from the Donglaaes. 
In Novemher of the same year his noose 
of Eglinton was hamt down by William 
Ownnmg^tmn, master of Glenesim, and the 


/ 
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charters of bis lands having been all de- 
stroyed, the long granted him a new charter 
dated 28 JaZT528^. On 18 Aug. 1688 
Patrick, earl of Bothwell, great admiral 
of Scotland, appointed him admiral-depute 
within the l^unds of Cunningham. During 
the absence of the king in France in 1536, to 
bring home his bride, uie Princess Magdalen, 
he acted as one of the council of re^ncy. 
He died in June 1545, and was succeeded m 
the earldom W his grandson Hugh (d. 1646). 
By his wife Helen, third daughter of Colin, 
first earl of Argyll, he had six sons and 
eight daughters : Alexander, master of Mont- 
gomerie, who died young ; John, lord Mont- 
gomerie, killed in the skirmish in the High 
Street of Edinburgh called ‘ Cleanse the 
Causeway,’ 2 May 1620. and father oi Hugh, 
second earl : Sir iNeil of Langshaw ; William 
of Greenfield ; Hugh, killed at the battle of j 
Pinkie in 1647; Robert, first rector of Kirk- 
michael, and afterwards bishop of Argyll; 
Margaret, married to William, second lord 
Semple ; Marjoiy, to William, second lord | 
Somerville ; Maud, to Colin Campbell of 
Ardki^lass ; Isobel, to John Mure of Cdd- 
well ; Elisabeth, to John Blair of that ilk ; 
Agnes, to John Eer of Xersland; Janet, 
to Campbell of Cessnock; and Catherine, 
to George Montgomerie of Skelmorlie. 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Soot.; Exchequer RoUs of 
Scotl.; Fitscottie’sChron.; Balfours Annals; Sir 
William Fraser's Earls of Eglinton ; Paterson’s 
Hist, of Ayr ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
i. 496-8.] T. F. H. 

MONTGOMERIE, HUGH, third Eabl 
OP EeuKTON (1681 P~1686), eldest son of 
Hugh, second earl, by his wife Mariot, 
daughter of George, third lord Seton, was 
born about 1681. He succeeded to the 
estates on the death of his father, 8 Sept. 
1546. Hugh MontTOmerie, first earl [q. v.], 
was his great-grandfather. With his brother 
William he was incorporated a student of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, in 1662. 
Having married Lady Janet Hamilton, dai^h- 
ter of the regent Arran, he for some time 
acted, although a catholic, in concert with 
Arran in political matters. He assembled his 
forces with Arran in October 1559 in Edin- 
burgh in support of the congregation (Cal, 
St«U Papers^ For. Ser. 1568-w, entry 180), 
and in December he was stated to have de- 
clared onenly against the French (i5. entry 
892), Yet in the February foUowmg he 
was reported to be wholly addicted to the 
queen’s cause (Orofts to Cecil, 28 Feb., A. 
entry 762) ; and he was one of those who 
after tl^ death of EkandsII, husband of Mary 
Stuart, attended a oonvention at Dunbar on 
10 Dee. 15601, when a bond was signed on be- 


half of the aueen (ib. 1560, entry 618). In 
February foUowing he set out to visit Mary 
in France (ib, entry 968), and remaining there 
till her return to Scotland in August, set 
sail in one of the vessels of her train, which 
was caj^ured and for a short time detained 
by the English. 

Eglinton was one of the most constant 
and persistent supporters of Mary Stuart 
in her catholic policy, and especially in her 
efforts to establish the mass. On 8 June 
1662 Randolph reports that he and the 
Bishop of St. Andrews hear daily masses 
( 1 ^. 1662, entry 145), and Knox mentions 
him as present with other papists at the 
mass in the chapel of Holyrood when Dani- 
la, in February 1566-6, received the order 
of the Cockle from the king of Francq 
( Works^ ii. 619). At the marriage banquet 
of Mary and Darnley, 29 July 1666, he was 
one of the nobles who waited on Darnley. 
With other lords and barons of the west he 
also, on 6 Sept., signed a bond for the king 
and queen (Reg. P. C. Scotl. i. 368) ; and in 
the * roundabout raid’ against Moray his 
forces formed part of the van (ib. p. 879). 
He was one of the lords who, 17 Dec. 1666, 
assisted at the baptism of the young prince 
James, at Stirling, according to the rites of 
the Romish church (Kiroz, li. 536). 

Eglinton had no connection with the mu^ 
der of Darnley, and with other catholic lords 
was opposed to the marriage with Bothwell, 
although at first he maintamed a position of 
neutraUty. He attended the supper given 
by Bothwell in Ainslie’s tavern, 19 April 
1567, but, alone of those present, managed 
to slip out without sigfning the bond for the 
mamage. He joined the lords who met at 
Stirling to take measures for the deliverance 
of the queen from Bothwell, but did not 
support their action after her confinement 
in Lochleven, and held aloof from the par- 
liament convened by the regent’s party in 
the following December (Calsbbwood, ii. 
660). He joined the HamUtons and other 
supporters of the queen after her escape 
from Lochleven (Cat State Papers, For. Ser. 
1566-8, ent^ 2172), and fought for her at 
Langside, 15 May 1568. After the battle 
he made his escape by hiding himself till 
nightfall in the straw of an outhouse. On 
the 24th he was charged to deliver up the 
castles and fortalioes of Eglinton and Ard- 
rossan (Reg. P. C. Seotl. 1 , 626). This he 
failed to do ; and having, with the Hamil- 
tons and others, held a convention on be- 
half of the queen at Ayr on 29 July (OaL 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1566-B, entry 2^), 
he was at a parliament held on 19 A^. d^ 
ekied guilty of treason. For some time he 
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adhered to the party of the queen, but in 
May 1571 gave aureties to the regent 
1669-71, entry 1620 ; Caldebwood, iii. 88). 
He was, notwithstanding, sent to ward to 
the castle of Doune, Perthshire, but obtained 
bis relea^ in July, and on 12 Aug. sub- 
scribed at Stirling his obedience to the re- 
gent (lb, 136). He was present with the 
nobles of the regent’s party at' Stirling on 
8 Sept., when the town was entered by the 
Hamiltons and others, and the regent Lennox 
slain. During the raid he was shut up by them 
as a prisoner m his lodgings under a guaid. On 
the accession of Mar to ^e regency an order 
was granted on 7 Sept, discharging Eglinton 
and his sureties from all pains and penalties 
(JRey. P. C. ScotL ii. 79). After the election of 
Morton to the regency, Eglinton at the par- 
liament held in February 1578 endeavoured 
with Lord Lindsay to secure toleration for 
the catholics {CaL State PaperSf Scott. Ser. 
i. 868), but he also supported the league with 
England, and took care to express special de- 
testation of the St. Bartholomew massacres. 

After the fall of Morton in 1678 Eglinton 
attended the meeting of the lords in the Tol- 
booth on 9 April, when measures were taken 
for the safety of the king’s person and the 
peace of the country (Motbib, Memoirs^ 
p. 6). On the reconciliation with Morton 
he was chosen a lord of the articles and a 
member of the new privy council. On 
17 June a complaint was made against him 
by Alexander Cunningham, commendator of 
I&winning, for occupying the steeple of Kil- 
winning, when both parties were commanded 
to cease from using the sterale as * ane house 
of war ’ in time coming (icsp. P. C. Scotl, 
iii. 2), but the arrangement by no means 
endea the dispute («&. passim). 

Eglinton subscribed the order of 80 April 
1679 for the prosecution of the Hamiltons 
for the murder of the regents Moray and 
Lennox (ib, n. 147), and having been ap- 
pointed one ot the commission of lieutenancy 
to carry the order into effect, received on 
22 May the thanks and exoneration of the 
council for the discharge of his duties 
p. 165). He was one m the assize for the 
trial of Morton in 1681 ; but though not 
directly connected with the raid of Ruthven, 
wa^resent at the convention, 18 Oct. 1582, 
in Holyrood, whidi formo^ approved of 
the raid ^otsib, p. 40). He was also one 
of the privy council wl^ on 4 Feb. 1682- 
1688 onerea a reward of 600/. for the w #™* 
of the author of the pasqnil against the 
raid {Reg, P. C. SeotL liL 649). He died 
8 June 1686. 

In April 1682 ^Ihiton nused a procesa 
ef divorce against his first wife, Janet Uamil- 


ton, on the ground of eonsanguinity (Fbi- 
8EB, JBarli af ii. 1 S 6 - 8 I). The 

marriage on this ground was dissolved by 
the pope, but at the instance of the countess 
Eglmton was divorced from her by the kirk 
on the ground of adultery (t6. iL 188-6). 
By this marriage he had no issue. The first 
countess died in December 1696, and was 
buried in Holyrood Abbey. Shortly after the 
divorce Eglinton married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Drummond of Ixmerpefirey, 
and widow of Sir Hugh Campbell of Lou- 
doun, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters : Hugh, fourth earl, slain by the 
Cunninghams on 18 April 1686 ; Robert of 
Giffen; Margaret, celebrated by the^ poet 
Alexander Montgomerie JTc.v.J, marriea to 
Robert Seton, first earl of W izitoun,by whom 
she had, among other issie, Alexander, sixth 
earl of Eglinton fq. v.]; and Agnes, married 
to Robert, first lord Semple. The second 
countess remarried in 1688 Patrick, third lord 
Drummond. 

[Histories of Knox, Calderwood, and Keith ; 
Moyne’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club) ; Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. and Seott. Ser. ; Beg. P. C. 
Scotl.vol8.i-iii.; Paterson’s Hist of Ayr; Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser's Eulsof Eglinton; Donglu’s Scot- 
tish Peerage (Wood), i. 499-600.] T. F. H. 

MONTGOMERIE, HUGH, seventh 
Eabl of EoLiKTONr (1618-1669), eldest son of 
Alexander, sixth earl [q. v.], by his first wife, 
Lady Anna Livingstone, daughter of Alexan- 
der, first earl of Linlithgow [q. v.l, was bom 
80 May 1618. Robert Baillie (1699-1662) 
[q. V.], whom he afterwards got appointed to 
the church of Kilwinning, him for some years 
the superintendence of his education (^bbbt 
B iiLLiE,Zefforsa7u/i7btfma/s,iii.446y Until 
he succeraed to the earldom he was known 
as Lord Montgomerie. On 29 Feb. 1628 he 
was enrolled a student of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. In 1688 he went to Pans, where he 
spent over a year in the prosecution of his 
studies, especially in the art of fortification. 

like his father, Montgomerie took a pro- 
minent part in opposing the ecclesiastical 
policy of Charles 1 in the assembly of 1688, 
strongly supporting the proposals against the 
Ushops (^ L 126, 18!^ 147). men the 
covenanters in 16^ detenmned to resist 
tlto march of Charles northwards, he was 
chosen colonel of the men of Renfrewdiire 
(i6. p. 201). He also Joined the army 
whicn under Leslie marched into En gla n d 
in April 1640, and com m a n ded a brigade of 
eighteen hundred men at the battle of New- 
bum. men the Soots came before Now- 
castle^ he made an attempt to aeiae Gates- 
head, bnt wai nnaucoesaful (TW/Ssi 6Ms 
Paperw, L 41). On 16 8e^. 1040 he waa 
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Bent to 0001:^7 castle of Tynemouth. 
He remained with his brigade in England 
until the return of the Scottish anny after 
the ratification of Ripon in August 1641. 
Borne time afterwards he was suspec^ by 
the covenanters of lukewarmness, and it was 
greatly feared that he would definitely join 
Montrose (Baillib, ii. 11, 85-7). ^e 
statement sometimes made, that he imd his 
father actually fought on opposite sides at 
Marston Moor, 2 July 16^, is, however, 
without foundation. He does not appear 
to have fought on either side at that 
battle, but on 11 Oct. he joined the rende^ 
vous at Glasgow against Montrose (ib. ii. 
234). Along with other Scots lords in 
Leven’s army, Montgomerie, after the battle 
of Na8eby,made vain attempts on 21 July to 
open communications with Charles. 

In 1646 Montgomerie was engaged in the 
northern campaign under Middleton, and 
on 27 April entered Aberdeen with four 
troops of norse (Burgh Records of Aberdeen^ 
164^1747, p. 68). In addition to his horse 
he had under his command two regiments 
of foot, and he was entrusted with the 
duty 01 holding the city ; but on 14 May 
it was entered by a large force under the 
Marquis of Huntly, who defeated Mon^ 
gomerie and took above three hundred of his 
men prisoners {jb* p« 68). Nevertheless a 
counm of war declared on 8 June that 
Montgomerie had conducted himself in the 
affair ^ with as much prudence and gallantry 
as could have been expected ’ p. 64). 

Montgomerie did not, as is sometimes 
stated, join the ^ Engagement ’ under his 
brotheNn-law, the Duke of Hamilton, for 
the rescue of the king. By the act of classes 
he was disqualified tor all public service as 
having been accessory to it ; but while ad- 
mitting that he had been appointed colonel, 
and had consented to nominate officers, he 
declared that he declined to go into England 
on finding that the * malignants ’ had been 
invited to join in the scheme (Htsf. MSB, 
Oomm. 11th Rep. pt. L p. 87). He also 
denied that he had given any support to 
William Hamilton, second earl of Lanark 
[q. v.l, or Monro on their retreat from Eng- 
land (m.) On this account he petitioned the 
Btateato bereponed,produoii^a recommend^ 
tion from the oommission of the Idrk in his 



20^. 1^1661 hederanded him^inhishquM 
of O^bcaeagainst Oromwell, Robert Baillie 
tiAing with him (th. p. 244 ; Bail- 
UB, Si 119). He was taken prisoner (th. 
p.817). Bohaefuently he received his libei^, 


but on 18 July 1654 the governor of Berwick 
was ordered to secure him and his father till 
they procured Colonel Robert Montgomerie 
(d. 1684) [q. v.l, or gave security that he 
would leave the kingdom (Cal, State Papers^ 
Dom. Ser. 1654, p. 26^. As Robert Mont- 
gomerie was captured, Lord Montgomerie was 
no doubt soon afterwards set at liberty. He 
was excepted from Cromwell’s Act of Grace 
in 1654. The yearly value of his estate was 
then stated at 271/. 8s. lid., and the charges 
on it 5,286/. 18s. In addition to the fine on 
his own estates he was also fined 1,400/. for 
his interest in the estate of his father, but 
petitioned to be relieved (ib, 1657-8, p. 12^, 
and the petition was granted on 1 June 1658 
{ib. 1658-9, p. 41). 

Montgomerie succeeded his father in t^e 
earldom, 7 Jan. 1661. On 1 Jan. 1662 he 
obtained from Charles the citadel of Ayr. 
He died towards the dose of February 1669. 
By his first wife, Anne, eldest daughter of 
James, second marquis of Hamilton, he had 
one daughter, Anne. By his second wife, 
Lady Mary Leslie, daughter of John, fifth earl 
of Rothes, he had two sons and five daughters : 
Alexander, eighth earl (d, 1701), a staunch 
supporter of the covenanters, and afterwards 
a privy councillor of William III, and father 
of Alexander, ninth earl [q. v.l ; Francis, a 
commissioner of the treasury under William, 
and one of the commissioners of the union 
with England ; Mary, married to Goorge, 
fourth earl of Wintoun ; Margaret, to James, 
second earl of Loudoun; Eleonora, to Sir 
David Dunbar of Baldoon, Wigtownshire; 
Christian, to John, fourth lord Balmerino ; 
and Anne, to Sir Andrew Ramsay of Abbots- 
hall. There is an engraving of the earl in 
Sir William Fraser’s * Earls of EgUnton,’ from 
a portrait in the family collection. 

[Robert Baillie’s Letters and Journals (Ban- 
natyne Clnb); Sir James Balfour’s Annals; 
Burgh Records of Aberdeen ; Guthry’s Me- 
moirs; Thurloe State Papers; Oal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser., during the Commonwealth; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. i. ; Paterson’s Hist, 
of Ayr ; Sir William Fraser’s Earls of Eglin* 
Urn ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 603* 
604.] T. F. H. 

MONTGOMERIE, HUGH, twelfth 
Eabl ov EaLnnoir (1789-1819L son of 
Alexander Montgomene of Coilsn^^ Ayr- 
shire — the * Castle of Montgomerie * celebra- 
ted by Bums— descended firom Coloncd James 
Montgomerie, fourth son of Alexander, sixth 
earl <n ^linton [q. v.], waa bom on 29 Nov. 
1789. His mother was Lillias (d, 1788), 

bJronat of Skelmorlie [q. vf^^l^tering the 
army in 1766, be serv^ in the Amiffican 
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war as captain in the 78th foot, and after- 
wards as captain in the first royids. On <^e 
outbreak of the French war in 1788 he was 
appointed major in the Argyll or Western 
feztfsibles, raised jointly by the Ar^ll and 
^glinton families, with Lord Frederidc Camp- 
b^ras colonel. In 1780, and again in 1784, 
he was elected to parliament as member for 
Ayrshire. If we may trust the testimony 
of Bums, in his * Earnest Cry and Prayer,’ 
Montgomerie’s oratorical power was less con- 
spicuous than his courage : — 

1 ken, if that your sword were wanted, 
Ye’d lend a hand ; 

But when there’s ought to say anent it, 
Ye’re at a stand. 

In 1763 Montgomerie succeeded his brother 
in the estate of Skelmorlie, and his father in 
that of Coilsfield. In 1789 he resigned his 
seat in the commons on being anpointed in- 
spector of military roads in Scotland. Dur- 
ing his term of office he was instrumental 
in greatly extending and improving the roads 
in the highlands. On the declaration of war 
by France in 1793 he was appointed colonel 
of the West Lowland fencibles, raised by 
the eleventh Earl of Eglinton in Ayrshire. 
Soon afterwards he himself raised the regi- 
ment of the line called the Glasgow regi- 
ment, which was disbanded in 1796^, During 
the crisis he was also appointed governor of 
Edinburgh in room of Lord Livingstone. 
In 1796 he was again returned member for 
Ayr, but on 30 Oct. he succeeded to the 
earldom of Eglinton on the death of Archi- 
bald, eleventh earl [q. v.] Part of the es- 
tates devolved on the eleventh earl’s eldest 
and only surviving daughter. Lady Maiy 
Montgomerie; but as she married Archibald, 
lord Montgomerie, eldest son of the twelfth 
earl, the lineal and male branches were ulti- 
mately united, and the whole estates were 
again joined with the earldom. 

In 1798 Eglinton was elected a represen- 
tative peer of Scotland, and he was re- 
elected m 1802. On 16 Feb. 1806 he was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom, by 
the title of Baron Ardiossan of Ardrossan, 
Ayrshire. He was also made a knight of the 
Thistle, and appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ayrshire, and one of the state councillors to 
the prince regrat. He died 16 Dec. 1819. ! 

By his cousin Eleonora, daughter of Ro- 
bert Hamiltcm of Bourtreehill, Ayrshire, he 
had three sons and three daughters : Arw- 
bald, lord MontffosMria, mo became a 
maior-genersl, and died on 4 Jan. 1814 at 
Alicante in Spain; Roger, who was a lien- 
tenant in the royal navy, and died at Fort 
Ri^ in Jamaica in January 1799; Alex- 


ander ; Jane, married to Edward Archibald 
Hamilton of Bladchouse; Lillias, married 
first to Robert Dundas Macqueen of Brax- 
i field, and secondly to Richara Alexander Os- 
wald of Auchinoruive^the * wealthy young 
Richard ’ of Burns’s * Election Day ; ’ and 
Mary, who died young. He was succeeded 
in the earldom by his grandson, Archibald 
William Montgomerie ^.v.] 

Soon after his accession to the earldom, 
Eglinton began to rebuild, as the principal 
residence of the family, the castle m Eglm- 
ton, one of the finest examples of modem 
castellated architecture. Besides continuing 
the agricultural improvements on his estates 
begun by his predecessors, he also, in July 
1806, commenced on a gmt scale a harbour 
for Ardrossan, with the view of making this 
town the port of Glasgow, with which it 
was to be connected liy the Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, and Johnstone Canal. After 100,000/. 
had been expended on the harbour and canal, 
the work was suspended, on account of the 
great excess of expenditure over the esti- 
mates; it was found that to complete it 
would require an additional 300,000/. The 
canal was only completed between Glasgow 
and Johnstone, but the harbour of Ardrossan, 
on a greatly reduced scale, though amply 
sufficient for the wants of the port, was ulti- 
mately finished by the thirteenth earl at a 
cost in all of about 200,000/. 

Eglinton possessed many of the charao- 
teristicB of the ancient feudal baron ; and 
if both in his private life and his schemes 
for the welfare of the community he mani- 
fested an excessive bias towards mi^ifi- 
cenee, his enterprise and public spirit d^ 
serve the highest praise. He had also culti- 
vated tastes, being specially fond of music, 
and, besides performing on the violoncello, 
was the composer of a number of popular 
airs, including * Lady Montgomerie’s Lament ’ 
and * Ayrshire Lasses.’ His portrait, by Rae- 
burn, in the costume of the west lowland 
fencibles, is in the County Buildings, Ayr. 

[Works of Bums; Paterson’s Hist of Ayr; 
Sir William Fraser’s Earls of Eglinton; 
gWs Scottish Peerage (Wood), L 609-10.] 

T. F. H. 

MONTGOMERIE, SiB JOHN, ninth of 
Eagleaham and first of Eglinton and Axd- 
rossan {d. 1398 F), was the only ton of 
Sir Ale]^der da Montgomarie, aighth of 
Eagleaham and first of Clinton and Axd- 
rossan, by a daughter of William, first airl 
of Douglas. The Montgomeriis of Reotkiid 
trace Coair dsaoent from Robairt da Moot- 
gomarie (d. 1177), a suopoaed dfspigdant of 
&igar of Montgoiiiai 7 (d. 1094) [i|k ir»> lAo 
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was created Earl of Shrewsbury, and was 
father of Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury (d, 1098) 
[q. Bob^ de Monteomerie accompaniea 
Walter, aon of Alan, first high steward of 
Scotland, firom Wales to Scotland, and re- 
ceived from him the manor of Eaglesham, 
Ren^wshire. 

Sir John Montgomerie, ninth of Eaglesham, 
succeeded his father about 1880, and by his 
marriage with Elisabeth de Eglinton, sole 
heiress of Sir Hugh de Eglinton of Eglmton, 
justiciary of Lothian in 1361, obtained the 
baronies of Eglinton and Ardrossan. In 
1888 he accompanied his brother-in-law. Sir 
James Douglas, second earl of Douglas [q. v.l, 
in an expedition to England. At the oattle 
of Otterbum, where Douglas was slain, Mont- 
gomerie, according to the Scots version of 
the ballad on the battle, worsted Sir Henry 
Per^, Bumamed Hotspur, the commander of 
the English, in single combat and took him 
prisoner. With the ransom of Percy he 
built at Eaglesham the castle of Polnoon, 
now in ruins, but long the chief seat of the 
Eglinton family. In 1891 Montgomerie, for 
service to the king and the Duke of Rothesay, 
received an annuity from the customs of 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow 
of Scotland^ iii. 280 et seq^ He med about 
1898, leaving three sonS’->Sir John, who suc- 
ceeded him, and was father of Sir Alexander, 
first lord Montgomerie [q. v.] ; Alexander of 
Bonnington, and Hu^, shot with an arrow 
through the heart at Otterbum. 

[I^issart's Chronicles ; andent ballad on the 
battle of Otterbnrn ; Exchequer Bolls of Scot- 
land, voL iii.; Sir William Fraser*! Earls of 
EgUnton ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
i. 494.] T. F. H. 

MONTGOMERIE, ROBERT (d. 1609), 
titular archbishop of Glasgow, was the third 
son of Hugh Montgomerieof Hessilhead, Ayi^ 
shire, by a daughter of Houston of Houston, 
and a younger brother of Alexander Mont- 
gomerie [q. V.] the poet (pedigree in General 
G. S. MoirTGOMBBT’s Hutofy of tho 
yomerys). He is mentioned by &e first gene- 
ral assembly of the reformed kirk, 20 Deo. 
1660, as one of those thought able to minister 
(OiLDiBWOOi^ii. 4^, and was appointed to 
the charge of (Jupar Fife about 1662. In 1667 
he was translated to Dunblane, and in 1672 
to Stirling. He was one of a oommiasion 
who in 1672 met in the house of Knox to 
arrange certain articles to be nrcmunded to 
the regent and council (A. iu. 2101; in 1680 
he received a oommiasion to warn tJM biahope 
of Argyll and the Ides to appear before the ! 
asaenibly to answer such thmigs aa might be 
laid to chaige (at. p.466j; and in 1581 
Im wia named a oommiedosiar for thoeeta - 1 


blishment of a presbytery in Stirling and 
Linlithgow (tt. p. 624). 

After the death in 1681 of James Boyd, 
titular archbishop of Glasgow, James VI, 
on the recommendation of Esm6 Stewyt, 
duke of Lennox, presented Montgomerie with 
the bishopric, Montgomerie, on the payment 
of 1,OOOL Soots, giving a bond to Lennox 
to dispone to him and his heirs all the in- 
come of his see. The general assembly cen- 
sured Montgomerie for agreeing to accept a 
bishopric, and interdicted him from under^ 
taking the office. Montgomerie was sup- 
ported by the king and council, who denied 
the illegality of episcop^y, but the kirk met 
this by articles against Montgomerie, declar- 
ing him unfit for any high office, and com- 
manding him to remain at Stirling under 
pain of the highest censures of the kirk (iiK 
p. 680\ Montgomerie thereupon set them 
at defiance, and on 8 March entered the 
church of (Glasgow accompanied by a band 
of the royal ^ard, and in the king’s name 
commanded &e officiating minister to come 
down from the pulpit (ib, p. 595). This he 
declined, and through the mterference of the 
laird of Minto, Montgomerie was induced to 
desist (tb.) The students of Glasgow Uni- 
versity also took the part of the kirk against 
Montgomerie, and on 22 April were sum- 
monea to answer before the council on 
10 Sept, for riots in opposition to him {Rey, 
P. C. Scotl, iii. 490). On 12 April an order 
was also made by the council forbidding the 
presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies 
of the kirk from uroceedmg against Mont- 
gomerie (t6. p. 476). Nevertheless the Idrk 
resolved to proceed to excommunication, 
unless he desisted from his purpose (Caldeb- 
WOOD, iii. 696-7), and summoned him to ap- 
pear before the next general assembly. He ap- 
peared, and, after protesting against theirpro- 
ceedingB as illegsd, declined their jurisdiction 
in the matter m dispute. They were pro- 
ceeding to his excommunication when a 
messenger from the king appeared charging 
them to desist under pam m rebellion and 
horning, and although this did not prevent 
them passing a resolution for his excom- 
munication, they resolved to delay sentence 
till they h^ held fbrther oonforace with 
him. The result was that he ‘granted, as 
appeszed with all submission, his offences in 
every point, to the great edmiaation and con- 
tentment of the assembly,* end promised to 
‘ attempt nothing fruther ooncerning the 
bishopne’ (tl. pp. 609-807). Finding after- 
wards, however, that he had the strong sup- 
of the king and eouneil, hs resilea from 
nk promiaa, and oonasquently <m 10 June 
was excommunicsted by the presbytery ol 
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Edinburrii (*. p. 621). As excommunlca- MONTGKIMEEIE, ROBERT (d, 1684). 
tion by the kirk then meant expulsion from parliamentary and afterwarda royalist officer! 
all human aociety, the Earl of Qowrie was was the fifth son of Alexander, sixth earl of 
on 26 J une summoned before the presb^iy Eglinton [a. t.J, by Lady Anna LiTingstone, 
of E^buigh for hayinn received Mont- daughter of Alexander, first earl of iSi^th- 
‘^merie into his house (&. p. 622). Not- gow[q,v.] He was educated at the university 
witlutanding also that on 26 July piocla- of Glasgow, where he was enrolled a student 
mation was made at the cross of Edinburgh 1 Manm 1687. He fought under his father 
in the Ung’s name declaring the excom- at the battle of Marston Moor, 2 July 1644, 
munication null and void, he was expelled and was severely wounded in the arm (Ro- 
from the town of Edinburgh, where he bsbt BsimB, and Jburnalf, ii. 204). 
had idiown himself publicly m the streets. In 1646 he held, under Middleton, the com- 
As he was removed out of the town the mand of a regiment of dragoons in the north 
pople waited for him, ^ craftsmen with of Scotland, with which on 8 Jan. 1646 he 
batons, wives and boys with stones and entered the city of Aberdeen (Ru^ARecordf 
rotten eggs. If he had not been conveyed of Aberdeen^ 1648-1747, p. 60) He was op- 
by the provost down the Kirk Wynd, he had ^sed to the expedition under the Duke of 
barely escaped danger of his life * (i&. p. 684). Hamilton in 16^ for the reli^ of the king. 
The incident so tickled the fancy of the king and after the defeat of Hamilton at Preston 
that ‘ he lay down on the Inch of Perth not on 17 Aug. became kabwn he gathered a 
able to contain himself for laughter.* Soon body of western covenanters, with which he 
afterwards occurred the raid of Ruthven, routed a number of horse under the Earl of 
which was followed on 12 Sept, by a pro- Lanark, quartered in Ayrshire. This prooe- 
clamation by the king virtually resiling dure led the committee of estates to c^ out 
from all further opposition to the assembly, the fencible men ; but their action was an- 
Montgomerie consequently on 18 Nov. pre- ticipated by the march to Edinburgh of the 
sentea a supplication to the presbytery of western whigamores under Montgomerie’s 
Edinburgh containing a confession of his father, the &rl of Eglinton [aee Monigo- 
offences and a suit to be restored, but was MEKisor SsroN, Albxaitdbb, sixth Exrlof 
directed to make his suit to the general EGXjirroR]. After the arrival of Cromwell 
assembly (ib, p. 691). On 22 May 1684 his in Edinburgh, Monigomerie, in 1648, set out 
excommunication was declared by parlia- for London, citing a letter from Orom- 
ment to be null and void, but on 7 Dec. well (No. luviii. in Oabltlb’« Cromwell), 
1686 the king promised that he should be recommending him, * as one of the most 
produced for trial before the first general active against the late invaders of England,’ 
assembly he should appoint (the kin^s in- to have an order for two thousand of the 
terpretation of his acts of parliament set Scottish prisoners taken at Preston. Mont- 
forth in May 1684, ib. iv. 469-63). Finally gomerie’s purpose was to seU them to the 
in 1687 Montgomerie, finding the bishopric ung of Spain for service in the Low Goun- 
to be of no pecuniary value to him, resigned tries ; but negotiations, both with Spain and 
it, and the assembly on certain conditions France, prov^ abortive, 
agreed to Mispense with’ him 'in some After the recall of Charles IE Montgomerie 

ceremonies used in repentance ’ (18. p. 681). took a prominent part in the contest against 
On his supplication the assemmy m 1688 OromwelL On 29 July 1660 (Letter by 
farther deoicbd that he might be admitted Oromwell, No. Ixxxv., A.) he attacked Orom- 
pastor over a flock, providea he was ’ found well’s farces in the early morning near Mus- 
qualified in life and doctrine ’(t6.p. 670). He aelburgh, beat in his guards, and 'put a 
was accordingly in the year settM at regiment of horse in some disorder,’ but 
Symington, Ayrshire, whence in 1689 ^ was fiauad in his attempt to surprise them, and 
transfmed to Ayr. He died afterflfl Mandi was forced to retreat towards Edinburgh. 
1609. By his wms Beatrice Jameson ha had Oromwell asserted that, so far as he mid 
a son RoMTt, who after appointment of heard, bis own loss was * oalj a comet and 
his fiither to the bishoprio of Glasgow ob- men but Sir James Balfour represents 
tained hm the Idiig the stipend of the loih the Oram wellian loss as very severe OdnnaiSt, 
od Stirling the grant was revoked on ^ Montgomerie fioom at the battle 
1 Nov. l&S (R^. P. C ISML ill 606). of Donbor on 8 Sept After the bottle hi 
FHistQrim of Cbldsrvood and Seotiswood- xetued with the other troops under Leslie 
JaLmMelvW.D>.7;Beg.p!o.82ni^ b^UieForl^ mendhitt^in^ 
lv.;Keitk’s8eoUidiBUbo|io;Hew8eott*BFbrtl, her, snddehly left Perth to jmn the nocliiefn 
iL 144, 188. 469. 671. 716; Oeneml Moiit» toyalistn Montgomerie was mtimiiei|^boiiiw 
Bsrv’sffiiLoftlieMoiiteoBMrvnl T.F.IL heodof Fc>fte,inooiBmandof t w oi e gh pents 
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of hoxiei and belte informed of his escaj^e 
marched towards AthoU, where two of ms 
officers discovered him in a poor cottage be- 
longing to the laird of Clova. On the ap- 
Marance of Montgomerie with his troops, 
Charles consented to accompany him back to 
Huntly Castle, in the Carse of Gowrie (Bair 
voiTB, Annahf iv. 114; Bobebt Baillie, 
Letters and Journals^ iii. 117). 

On 14 Oct. Montgomerie was ordered by 
the committee of estates to join the Lord- 
general Leslie, who was to employ him in 
any way he thought most advant^eous to the 
country and hurtful to the enemy p. 123), 
and on 26 Oct. he was ordered to take certain 
dragoon regiments under his command and 
remove to the west (Wodbow, Sufferings of 
the Kirk of Scotland, i. 166). On 28 Nov. 
it was agreed that there should be a union 
of the forces in the west under his command 
(Balfoub, iv. 187), and on 2 Dec. it was 
ordered bv parliament that the western 
forces, with the three regiments of Kirkcud- 
bright, Galloway, and Dumfries, be joined to 
his (z6. p. 198). Montgomerie was at this 
time in Stirling, whence he was proceeding 
with four or five regiments of horse to cany 
out the commission entrusted to him, when, 
according to Cromwell, ^he was put to a 
stand * by the news of the defeat of Colonel 
Ker at Hamilton (letter, 4 Dec. 1660, No. 
cliii. in Oabltle’s Cromwell), Nevertheless, 
he shortlv afterwards forced his way by 
Kilsyth, killing seven of the enemy and 
taking four prisoners (Balfoitb, iv. 196). 

With the rank of major-general Mon1>* 
gomerie was appointed to the command of 
the second brig^e in the army which in the 
autumn of 1661 marched under David Leslie 
and Charles II into England {ib, p. 300). At 
the battle of Worcester on 8 Sept, his brigade 
was posted opposite Powick Bridge; and 
although furiously attacked by Fl^twood 
he mamtained his post with great deter- 
mination until his ammunition was ex- 
pended, when he retreated towards the ci^ 
(BoscoisZ Tracts, ed. 1867, pp. 87-9). Hje 
was taken prisoner either at or after the 
battle (Niooll, Diary, y, 69 ; Lamont, Diary, 
p. 43), and sent to the Tower, from which m 
July 1664 made his escape (Nicoll, p. 
186^ On it becoming known that he had 
returned to Scotland orders were given to 


arrest the Earl of Eglinton, hb fawer, and 
Lord Montgomerie^ ms brother, and detain 
them until they either delivered him up 
or gave security that he should leave the 
country (fiaL State JRspers, Dom. Soar. 1664, 
p. 268}. Shortly aftenrards Montgomerie 
was arrested in Benfiewahiiei and coimned in 
thecasUe of £dinbuzgh|butOB89Feb. 166S- 


1667 made his escape (Thurloe State Papers, 
iL 81) in coalmen’s clothes (Niooll, Diary, 
p. 192). In October 1667 he went to Leg- 
horn to offer his services to the king of 
Sweden (Thurloe State Papers, ii. 664) ; and 
he subsequently obtained employment in 
Denmark, but through the interposition of 
Cromwell he was dismissed (Clarendon State 
Papers^ iii. 397). In October 1668 he was at 
Tours in France. After the Bestoration he 
was made by Charles 11 a lord of the bed- 
chamber, but his strong presbyterian sympa- 
thies subsequently lost mm the king’s favour. 
In August 1666 an order was on this ac- 
count made for his imprisonment (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1664-6, p. 614), and it 
was not till 22 Jan. 1668 that he obtained 
his liberty (Wodbow, Sufferings of the Kirk 
of Scotland, ii. 99). He died in December 
1684. By his wife Elizabeth Livingstone, 
daughter of James, viscount Kilsyth, he had 
a daughter and two sons, all of whom died 
with issue. 

[Bobert Baillie's Letters and Journals (Ban- 
natyne Club) ; NicoU’s Diary (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Sir James Balfour’s Annals; Wodrow’s Suffer* 
ings of the Kirk of Scotland; Thurloe State 
Papers; Clarendon State Papers; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. during the Commonwealth 
and reign of Charles U ; Boscobel Tracts ; Car- 
lyle’s Cromwell; Gardiner’s Great Civil War; 
Paterson’s History of Ayr; Sir William Fraser’s 
Earls of Eglinton ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 608.] T. F. H. 

MONTGOMEBIE,THOMASGEORGE 
(1830-1878), colonel royal engineers and 
geographer, fourth son of Colonel W. E. 
Montgomerie of the Ayrshire yeomanry and 
of A^ick Lodge, Ayrshire, was born on 
23 April 1880. n» was educated at Addis- 
comTO for the East India Company’s army, 
and passed out first of his term, winning the 
Pollock medal as the most distinguished 
cadet. He was gazetted a second lieutenant 
in the Bengal engineers on 9 June 1849, 
and went tmough the usual course of train- 
ing at Chatham. He went to India in 1861, 
arriving in June, and, after serving for a 
year at Boorkee with the headquarters of 
the corps of Bengal sappers and miners, was 
posted to the great trigonometrical survey, 
then under Colonel (afterwards Sir) Andrew 
Scott-Waugh. Among his earlier duties on 
Ike survey he assisted in the measurement 
of the baM of verification on the plain of 
Chach (near Aitdk on the Indus) m 1868, 
and at Karachi in 1854-6. He was pro- 
moted first lieutenant on 1 Aw 1864. 

On the coudnsion of the Karachi mea- 
anrement he was given the cham of the 
tiigo-topographical survey of the whoLe 
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dominions of the maharajahs of Janin and 
Kashmir, including the Tibetan regions of 
Ladakh and Balti, an area of about seventy 
thousand square miles. This survey consti- 
. tuted a network of geometry, thrown with 
■much h^ourover an unknown country, em- 
bracing one of the most stupendous moun- 
tain tracts in the world. Many of the star 
tions of observation exceededfiffceen thousand 
feet in height, while some ranged from 
eighteen to twenty thousand. Success at- 
tended the whole of the prolonged opera- 
tions. 

Besides the triangulation of the particular 
country in hand, peaks were fixed rising 
out of distant and maccessible regions, such 
as those on the west of the Indus, towar^ 
•Upper Swaton, in the ranges beyond Gilghit, 
which were either unknown or known only 
in inaccurate generalities. But a greater 
difficulty than either the physical character 
of the country or the constant toil of train- 
ing fresh hands, arose from the work being 
carried on in the territory of a quasi-inde- 
pendent prince. The tact and ability which 
Montgomerie exercised in maintaining ami- 
cable relations with the court, and in pre- 
serving discipline among his own large and 
mixed establishment, earned just praise from 
the government. The old manarajah, Goolab 
Singh, regarded Montgomerie as a friend, 
and after the maharajahs death the same 
kindly relations were maintained by his suc- 
cessor. 

At the time of the Indian mutiny, Sir 
John Lawrence, for political reasons, con- 
sidered it inexpedient to stop the survey, and 
Montgomerie carried it on during that criti- 
cal time. He was promoted captain on 
27 Aug. 1868. A degree sheet of the sur- 
vey was sent home in August 1869 by Lord 
Canning, who wrote to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison from Calcutta in the highest terms 
of praise of both the map and its author. 
Hie survey was completed without a aingle 
casualty or serious failure in 1868-4. and 
Montgomerie, whosehealthhad broken down, 
went to Europe on medical certificate. In 
Mav 1866 he received, at the hands of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, the founder’s medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Montgomerie returned to India early in 
1867, and in May was appointed to the 
charge of the Himalayan survey in Enmaon 
and GurhwaL Long before the completion 
of ihid Kashmir survey Mon^meiM had 
conaidered the means or extenmng accurate 
reconnaissance in the country beyond the 
Indian frontier. It was not possihle to ex- 
tend the aurv^ itself, or any work of Euro- 
pean officers, without the risk of polhieal 


complications, but there was no reason why 
properly trained natives, equipped as traders, 
should not pass freely to and iro and bring 
back good geographical results. A letter 
which Montgomerie wrote to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (21 July 1862) contained 
the germ of such a scheme. It was sup- 
ported by the society, and eventually by the 
government. A beginning was made in 1863 
By the despatch of a Mohammedan munshi, 
Abdul Hamid, to survey the route to Yar- 
kand. The journey was successfully accom- 
plished, but unfortunately the munshi died 
on the return journey, within a few days’ 
journey of Ladak. Montgomerie contri- 
buted an account of this journey to the 
Royal Geographical Somety in I 068 , and 
mentioned another expedition of like kind, 
but of still greater interest, that he had 
started just before leavu^* India in 1864. 
This was the journey of the (long anony- 
mous) * Pundit,’ from Nipal to Lhasa, and 
along the upper valley of the Brahmaputra 
to the source of that river, a journey of 
great importance to geogri^hy, and which 
for the first time determined the position on 
secure grounds of the capital of the pope of 
northern Buddhism. The names of Mont- 
gomerie’s emissaries were, for obvious reasons 
of precaution, kept secret till death or retire- 
ment, and it was not till long after that 
the most eminent of them, Nain Singh, was 
known by name. The word ^punoit’ ac- 
quired a new significance, and in a manner 
became a name for a trained explorer. After 
18^ Montgomerie’s reports of such explora- 
tions were as eagerly looked for by foreign 
geographers as by his own countrymen. Till 
Be nnaily left India, whatever were his other 
duties, he continued to supervise the reduc- 
tion of the observations of the emissaries 
beyond our frontier, and to combine their 
results. 

In 1870-71-73, during the absence of 
Ckilonel Walker, Montgomerie officiated as 
superintendent of the great trigonometrical 
survey of India. He was promoted major 
on 6 July 1872. In 1873 he was compelled 
hy ill-health to return to England. The 
foundation of serious disease hiM been laid 
duri^ his prolonged and arduous toil on 
the l&shmir survey. 

Montgomerie was in 1872 elected a feUow 
of the lu>ysl Socie^. He was an honorary 
member of the Italian and other foreign 
geographical societies. In 1876 he was we 
representative of the British and Indian go- 
vernments. and agent of the Bc^al Geogm- 
phieal Society at the Oeognmhi^ Oongim 
held in Paris, when he was oeooiated by the 
P^neh government as * Officer of tiie Uni- 
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versity of Paxis, a&d of Public Instruction.’ 
He was jmmoted lieutenant-colonel on 
1 April 1^4, and retired from the service 
with the raidi: of colonel in 1876. His last 

f nbUc appearance was at the meeting of the 
(ritirii Association at Bristol in 1870| when 
he read an interesting paper on the E[ima- 
layan glaciers. Montgomerie died at Bath 
on 81 Jan. 1878. He married in 1864 Jane 
Farrington, by whom he left three children. 

The following is a list of papers contri- 
buted by Montgomerie to geographical or 
scientific periodicals : 1. * The Nanga Parbat, 
and other Snowy Mountains of the Hima- 
laya Bange adjacent to Kashmir’ (/oum. 
Asiat Soc, Benpalf zxvi. 1857). 2. *The 
Great Flood of the River Indus, which 
reached Attok on 10 Aug. 1858 ’ (tb. xxix. 
1860): corroborating conclusions already 
arrived at by Colonel R. Strachey and others, 
that the flood in question, by which the 
Attok was raised ninety feet in seven hours, 
had nothing to do with the subsidence of a 

f lacier in tne Shayok branch of the Upper 
ndus, as had been alleged, nor probably had 
the similar mat flood of 1841, which had 
been ascribed to a catastrophe in the same 
locality. 8. * Memorandum drawn up by 
order of Colonel A. Scott-Waugh on the 
Progress of the Kashmir Series of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, with Map, 
and Observations on the late Conquest of 
Gilnt, and other incidental matters *{tb, xxx. 
1861). 4. * On the Geographical Position of ' 
Yarkund and some other places in Central 
Asia’ (Jbum, J2. Geoffr, Soo, xxxvi. 1866). 
6. ‘Report of a Route Survey made by 
Pundit — from Nipal to Lhasa and thence 
through the Upper valley of the Brahma- 
putra to its Source’ (id, xxzviii. 1868 ; of. 
1 Vy)o. J2. Oeoffr, Soc, xii. 146). 6. ‘Report 
of the Trans-Himalayan Explorations during 
1867 ’ (Joum, R. Oeogr, 800 , xxxix. 1869 ; 
cf. JVoo. xiii. 183). 7. ‘ Report of the Mirza’s 
Exploration from Kabul to Kashghar ’ 
(Joum. R. Oeogr, Soc. xli. 1871 ; ci JProc, 
XV. 181). 8. ‘ A Havildai’s J oumey through 
Chitral toFaizabadin 1870’ (Joum. R. Oeogr. 
i8bo*xlii. 1872 ; cf.P^ xvi.263). 9. ‘Narra- 
tive of an Exploration of the Namdbo^r Tenjspri 
Nur Lake in Great Tibet, made by a Native 
Explorer in 1871-2,’ with memorandum on 
the results of the aWe explorations (Joum. 
R. Oeogr. 800 . xlv. 1875). 10. ‘ Journey to 
Shigatxe in Tibet, and Return 1^ Tewi 
MoKhm in NipiJ in 1871 hj riie Native 
plorer’ (ib, xlvil) 11. ‘Extracts from an 
Explorers Narrative of his Jounm from 
Petoraghar in Kumaon, vi&J umla to Tadum, 
and bMk by the Kali Gbndak to British 
Territoiy* (t6.) 12. ‘ Account of the Pun- 


dit’s Journey in Gfreat Tibet from Leh in 
Ladakh to Lhasa, and of his Return Journey 
to India viA Assun ’ IS. ‘ Meteorolo- 

ncal Observationa ti^en at L4 by W. H. 
Johnson, with Remarks by Major T. G. Mont- 
gomerie ’ (Proo. R. Oeogr. Soc. xviL) 14. Re- 
marks in regard to l^rans-Himalayan pro- 
blems and explorations (t5. xix. and xx.) 
15. Note on Himalayan glaciers Amoc. 
Rep. 1875). 

[Records of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; 
Memoir in vol. viii. Royal Engineers’ Journal by 
Colonel Henry Yule; obituary notice in vol. 
xlviii. Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety.] R. H. V. 

MONTGOMERY, Eabls of. fSee 
Hebbbbt, Philip, first Eabl, 1584-1650; 
Hebbbbt, Hebbt, sixth Eabl, 1693-1751 ;* 
Hebbbbt, Henby, seventh Eabl, 1784-1794 ; 
Hebbbbt, Geobge ArorsTES, eighth Eabl, 
1759-1827.] 

MONTGOMERY, Cottntebs op. [See 
Clifpobd, Anne, 1590-1676.] 

MONTGOMERY, HENRY, LL.D. 
(1788-1865), founder of the remonstrant 
synod of Ulster, fifth son and youngest child 
of Archibald Montgomery, was born at Bolt- 
naconnel House, in the parish of Killead, 
CO. Antrim, on 16 Jan. 1788. His father 
had held a commission in the Irish volun- 
teers of 1778 and was usually styled lieu- 
tenant. His mother was Sarah, daughter 
of William Campbell of Killealy, in the 
same parish. His brothers, William and 
John, being ‘United Irishmen,’ were engaged 
in the batrie of Antrim, 7 June 1798. On 
9 June a body of yeomanry, in search of the 
fugitives, plunder^ and burned his father’s 
house. Henry received his schooling in 
1799 from Alexander Greer, at Lyle Hill, 
CO. Antrim, and in 1802 from Nathaniel 
Alexander (d, 7 April 1887), presbyterian 
minister of Crumlin, co. Antrim, in No- 
vember 1804 he entered Glasgow College as 
a student for the ministry. He graduated 
M.A. in 1807, and after acting for a few 
months as tutor in the family of Thomas 
Stewart of Seapark, Carrickfergus, returned 
to Glasgow for a year’s study of divinity. 
He prei^ed his first sermon at Killead on 
8 Jan. 1809, and on 5 Feb. was Hoens^ 
by Templepatrick presbytery. In May he 
preached as candidate at Donegore, co. An- 
trim, but was rejected on his zmusal to sub- 
scribe the Westminster confession. Hislife- 
long ant^nist, Henry Cooke, DJ). fg-v.], 
was ultimately the successful canmwte. 
On 11 June he mnadiedfor the first time at 
Duninuny, 00. Antrim, within four miles of 
Belfest, received a call on 9 July, and was 
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ordained by Bangor presbytery on 24 Sept, 
as successor to Andrew Geor^ Malcom, 
D.D. [a, y.] In this paatoral cnarge he re- 
mainea till his death. 

From the beginning of his settlement at 
Dunmurry^ Montgomery engaged in tuition, 
and from 1815 boarded pupils in his house. 
On 3 Oct. 1817 he was elected head-master, 
in succession to James Knowles [q. y.] of 
the English school in the Bel&st Academi- 
cal Institution, his congregation agreeing 
that he diould reside there. He had just 
declined an inyitation, made through Archi- 
bald Hamilton Rowan [q.y.j, to preach on 
trial at Killeleagh, co. Down, the charge to 
which Cooke was subsequently elected. He 
held the mastership tul June 1889, and 
exercised much influence on the literary edu- 
•cation of Ulster. Children of all pres^- 
terian ministers he taught without fee. ms 
connection with the institution naturally led 
him to yehemently repel the attacks made 
upon it as a * seminary of Arianism ’ by Cooke 
from 1822. 


Montgomery’s flrst appearance as a debater 
in the general synod or Ulster was in June 
1813, when he espoused the cause of William 
Steel Dickson, 1).D. [q.y.]t and helped to 
break the power of Robert Black, D.D. 
[q.yj, who, though a liberal in theology, 
had hitherto swayed the synod in the inte- 
rests of political conservatism. In 1816 
Montgomery was a candidate for the clerk- 
ship of synod, but withdrew in fayour of 
William Porter (1774-1848), minister of 
Newtownlimayady, co. Derry. On 80 June 
1818, at an imusuoUv early a^, he was 
elects moderator of tne general synod. 

Since 1788, owing to the action of Wil- 
liam Campbell, D.D. [q. y.], subscription had 
ceased to be in full force. Ten of the four- 
teen presbyteries composingthe synod treated 
subscription os optionaL The result was a 
considerable amount of undemonstratiye 


heterodoxy. A code of discipline, which had 
been contemplated since 181^ was adopted 
by the general synod at Moneymore, co. 
Uerry, inl824. Itproyidedthatpresl^ries 
should ascertain ^soundness in the faith,’ 


either by subscription or by examination. This 
compromise, suggested hj Samuel Hanna, 

TV ^ 1 


discipline mere stoingent. 1N> defeat Cooke’s 
policy was the olgeet to which Montgomeiy 
demoted the manrelloas resources of lusoom- 


manding eloquence. The resulting struggle 
is described ^dasson Porter as ^almost 
entirdy a duel* between the two leaden^ 
who were exactly ma tc he d in age ; thauA 
a Latimer he ri^t in alBnning that Com 


was the son of John McOooke, and bora 
about 1768, he was some years the senior. 

At Strabane in 1827 Cooke carried a pro- 
posal that members of s^od should declare 
whether or no they belieyed the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Only two yoted* Not.’ Mont- 
gomery, who proclaimed himself an Arlan, 
withdrew witn others before the roll-call. 
His speech on this occasion, in fayour of 
raligious liberty, made a deep impression; 
it was circulated oyer Ireland, and a service 
of plate was presented to him (18 June 

1828) by members of various denominations, 
including Roman catholics. He had advo- 
cated catholic emancipation from 1813. 

At Cookstown in 1628 .fames Morell, 
minister of Ballybay, oo. Monaghan, carried 
a resolution for the appointment oi a com- 
mittee for the theolog^al examination of all 
candidates for the mixBBtra. This was meant 
to defeat the action of liberal presbyteries, 
and out off the supply of Arian clergy. 
On 16 Oct. 1828 Montgomery and his frienas 
adopted a 'remonstrance ’ at a presbyterian 
meeting in Belfast, attended by Cooke. The 
last of Montgomery’s brilliant speeches in 
the general s^od was delivered at Lurgan 
on 8 July 1829. The remonstrance was pre- 
sented at a special meeting of synod, held 
at Cookstown on 18 Aug., and terms of 
sepuation were arranged at a conference on 
8 ^pt. The first meeting of the remon- 
strant synod was held on z6 May 1880 ; it 
consisted of three presbyteries containing 
seventeen congrogations ; it retained the 
1824 code of ^cipUne, and its ministers 
were secured in the possession of regium 
donum. 

Meanwhile Montgomery had visited the 
English Unitarians, and advocated catholic 
emancipation at public dinners in Manches- 
ter (December lS28) and London (January 

1829) . On his return he raoke in the same 
strain from the altar of St. Fatrick’s, Belfast, 
at a meeting (27 Jan. 1829) presided over 
by William CroUy, D.D. [q. y.l, then Roman 
catholic bishop of Down andT Connor. To 
O’Connell’s agitation for repeal of the union 
he was stron^y opposed ; his letter to O’Con- 
nell (1 Feb. 1881) was among the most 
powerful attacks upon the Libmtor’s posi- 
tion, and did mudi to alienate Irish liber^ 
from his cause. He was in favour of Irish 
disestablishment, and gave evidence in this 
sense before parliamentary eommittees in 
1882. He warmly suppoiM the national 
^tem of education (estaUkhed in 1881)^ 
which Cooke as warmly opposed. In 1888 nis ^ 
received the degree or LLD. from Qla^gew 
University. His last great pereonal en* 
counter wm Cooke was in oonneetioii with 
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the manaffement (1838-41) of the Belfast 
academiciu instituuon; his speech of 18 April 
1841 was followed by the defeat of Cooae^s 
endeavour to exclude Arian professors of 
theolo^ from chairs in the faculty. In the 
struggle for the tenure of meeting-house 
properties and endowments by Unitarians, 
resulting in the Dissenters* Chapels Act of 
1844 [see Field, Edwin Wileiks], Mont- 
gomery took a very important and laborious 
part. His exertions brought on an illness in 
London (1844), when Peel, whose support 
of the measure Montgomery had secured, 
showed him much personal attention. 

In 1836 was founded the association of 
Irish non-subscribing presbyterians, a union, 
though not an amalgamation, of the remon- 
strant synod with the Antrim presbytery and 
the Munster synod. Montgomery, who had 
since 1882 given regular courses of lectures 
to non-subscribing divinity students, was on 
10 July 1838 appointed the association’s pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history and pastoral 
theology. The office was without salary, tiU 
in 184/ the government endowed the chair 
with 160/. per annum out of regium donum. 
Maz^ of the students became ministers to 
the English Unitarians. A controversy on 
the efficiency of the system of ministerial 
training arose in 1847. Montgomery founded 
in his synod in 1867 a revised code of 
discipline, which restricted the wide range 
already given to presbyteries in the matter 
of ministerial examination; but the new 
questions were withdrawn in 1868 in con- 
sequence of a legal decision in the Ballyclare 
case. 

Montgomery, who had suffered from cal- 
culus, died at the Glebe, Dunmurry, on 
18 Dec. 1866, and was buried in the j^und 
attached to his meeting-house on S)Dec. 
His funeral was attends by all ranks and 
classes, including his old opponent Cooke, 
with whom in later years he had been on 
terms of friendship, and the Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. The funeral sermon 
was preached (24 Dec.) by Charles James 
McAiester (1810-1891) of Holywood, co. 
Down. Montgomery married, on 6 April 
1812, Elizabeth (c^ 16 Jan. 1872, aged 78), 
fourth daughter of Hugh Swan of Sum- 
mOThill, CO. Antrim, by whom he had ten 
children, of whom four died under age. 

In person Montgomery was of command- 
ing stature and handsome presence, with a 
voice of great sweetness, and fascinatmg 
manners. His portrait, painted in 1885 by 
John Prescott Bjught [q. v.l has been seve- 
ral times engraved. dassonTorter describes 
him as 'a bom diplomatist;* hia political 
bfluenoe with successive governments was 


undoubted. His politics in later life became 
more conservative. It has been alleged that 
his religious sentiments likewise underwent a 
change, but his theology neither advanced 
nor receded. He was much in controversy 
with later devel^ments of Unitarian thought, 
which he viewed as equivalent to deism. On 
his deathbed he recommended to his suc- 
cessor, Thomas Hugh Marshall Scott, his 
^ Creed of an Arian’ (1880), as containing 
his lifelong opinions. Having a remarkable 
memory, he rarely wrote either sermons or 
speeches. His first publication seems to have 
been an anonymous catechism (1811, 12mo) ; 
his best printed sermon is an anniversaiy 
discourse, ‘ We persuade men,* 1843, 8vo. 
His oratory was more polished than that of 
Cooke; in pathos and in sarcasm he was 
Cooke’s equal, but he had not Cooke’s mas-* 
tery of the passions of a crowd. Some of 
his best speeches are reprinted in his ^ Life,’ 
others are to be sought in separate pam- 

E hlets and in the Northern Whig.’ In 1880 
e was one of the original editors of the 
^ Bible Christian,’ with Fletcher Blakely 
[q. V J and William Bruce (1790-1868) [q. v.] 
In 1846-7 he contributed to the ' hiah. Uni- 
tarian Magazine ’ a valuable series of ^ Out- 
lines of tne History of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland.’ 

[Funeral sermon by McAiester, 1866 ; I«ife, by 
John A. Crozier (his son-in-law), 1875, vol. 1. 
(portrait, no more published, extends to 1831) ; 
Henry Montgome^, 1888 (short life, by the 
same); Unitarian Herald, 29 Dec. 1865; Chris- 
tian Unitarian, January 1866 ; J. L. Porter’s 
Life and Times of Henry Cooke, 1876 ; Classon 
Porter^s Irish Presbyterian Biog. Sketches. 1888, 
pp. 84 sq. ; Latimer’s Hist, of the Irish Presby- 
terians, 1898, pp. 192 sq.; Minutes of General 
Synod and of ^monstrant Synod; information 
from the Bevs. J. A. Crozier and T.H. M. Scott.] 

A. G. 

MONTOOMEEY, HUGH of, Eabl of 
Shebwbbubt (d. 1098). [See Hren.] 

MONTGOMERY, HUGH, third Vis- 
oouNT Montqohbbt of the Ards, and first 
Faui. of Mount Albxxndeb (1628 P-1668), 
bom about 1628, was eldest son of Hugh, 
second viscount Montgomeiy, and his wife, 
Jean Alexander, eldest daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, first earl of Stirling [q. v.] 
In his childhood his left side was severely in- 
jured by a fall, and an extensive abscess was 
formed, which on healing left a large cavity 
through which the action of the heart could 
beplBinl;^discemed(HABVBT, TTorks, Syden- 
ham Society, pp. 882-4). He wore a metal 

t te over the opening. Notwithstanding, 
had a frirly good oonatitution, and before 
reaching hia twentieth year travelled through 
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France and Italy. On his return he was 
brought to Charles I at Oxford, who was 
curious to see the strange phenomenon pre- 
sented in MontgomeiVs case. He remained 
some days with the &ing, and went home, 
after receiving tokens of the royal favour, 
and giving assurances of his own loyalty. 

By this time the Irish rebellion had broken 
out, and Montgomery’s father had raised 
troops in maintenance of the royal authority, 
but he died suddenly on 16 Nov. 1642. Mont- 
gomery succeeded as third viscount, and was 
appointed to the command of his father's regi- 
ment. Under Major-general Robert Monro 
or Munro (d. 1680 r) [a. v.l, who married his 
mother, Mon^omery mugnt at Benburb in 
June 1646. ^e king’s troops were defeated, 
lind the viscount, when heading a charge of 
cavalry, was made prisoner. He was sent to 
Olochwater Castle, where he remained until 
October 1647, when he was exchanged for the 
Earl of Westmeath. He took a leading part 
in proclaiming Charles 11 at Newtown in Fe- 
bruary 1649. At the same time the solemn 
league and covenant was renewed, and General 
Monck, refusing either to take the covenant 
or declare for the king, was forced out of 
Ulster. Montgomery was thereupon com- 
missioned by the king as commander-in-chief 
of the royal army in Ulster (14 May 1649), 
with instructions to co-operate with the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde (State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1649-^0, p. 140) ; and in the warlike opera- 
tions which followed, he successively seized 
Belfast, Antrim, andCarrickfergus, and, pass- 
ing through Coleraine, laid siege to London- 
derry. After four months' investiture, how- 
ever, he was compelled to retire, but joined 
Ormonde, and aided him in his final efforts 
against the Commonwealth. Forced at last 
to surrender to CromweU, he was, after ap- 
pearing before parliamentin London, banished 
to Holland, under strict prohibition from cor- 
re^nding with Charles 11. In 1652 he so- 
licited and received permission to return to 
London, and after much delay was allowed 
subsistence for himself and his family out of 
his confiscated estates ( 16 . 1661-2, pp.^ 99- 
364, passim). He was afterwards permitted 
to return to Ireland, and lived there under 
strict surveillance, and for a time was im- 
prisoned in Kilkenny Castle. 

On the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
Montgomery visited the king at WhitehalL 
He wasappointed for life master of ordnance 
in Ireland (12 Sept 1660), was placed on the 
commission for the settlement of Irish affairs 

S 9 Feb. 1661), and was created Earl of 
ount Alexander 20 Jane 1661. He died 
snddenWatDromoreonlSSept 1668, while 
engiged in tracking out Mijor Blood’s plot. 


He was buried in the chancel of the church 
at Newtown. 

In personal appearance Montgomery is de- 
scribed as of m^um height, ruddy com- 
plexioned, with curly reddiim hair and a quick 
grey eye. He was twice married : first, in. 
December 1648, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Charles, second viscount Moore, by whom 
he had two sons — Hugh and Henry, who 
were successively second and third earls of 
Mount Alexander— and a daughter, J ean, who 
died unmarried in 1673 ; secondly, in 1660, 
to Catherine Jones, daughter of A^hur, se- 
cond viscount Ranelagh, and widow of Sir 
William Parsons of Bellamont. 

[Montgomery MSS., by the f^ov. George Hill, 
1869, i. 161-269.] H. P. 

MONTGOMERYorMONTQOMERIE, 
Sib JAMES, tenth BABONrt of Sxelhorlie 
(^. 169^, politician, was eldest son of Sir 
Robert Montgomery, ninth baronet, by his 
wife, Anna or Antonia, second daughter and 
coheiress of Sir John Scott, knight, of Rossie, 
Fifeshire. His father died on 7 Feb. 1684, and 
he was served heir to him on 3 Feb. 1685. In 
April 1684 his widowed mother made a strong 
appeal to him to make suitable provision for 
her and her fatherless children, but to this 
he replied that, for the sake of peace, he had 
already conceded more than legal obligations 
required (letter quoted in Sib Williab 
Feabbe^b Earls of Eglinton, i. 164). On 
2 Oct. 1684 Montgomery was imprisoned 
and fined for harbouri^ rebels, that is cove- 
nanters (Lattdeb of Fottbtainhall, Hist. 
Notices, p. 663), and on 7 May 1686 he and 
his mother were pursued on account of con- 
venticles held in his father’s lifetime, but 
both pleaded that they were not responsible 
(t 6 . p. 699). Montgomery visited Hmland in 
connection with the invitation to William, 
prince of Orange, to invade England on behalf 
of protestantism ; but Balcarres scouts the 
notion that Mont^mery had any commission 
to do so, since he pomessed no influence, 
* except with some few of the most bigoted 
fanatics’ (Memoirs, p. 8 ). He was enosen 
member for the county of Ayr in the Ora- 
vention puliament of 1689, when he distin- 
grouhed himself by his eloquent odvoeaiw of 
the resolution proposed by Sir John Dal- 
rymple, that Emg James had forfeited his 
throne and kingdom. The resolution beiim 
carried, Montgomery was named one 01 
three commiseioneie— that for the shires— 
to offer the Scottish crown to William and 
Maiy. His amb^n had already selected the 
office of secretary of state te Sratlandf as 
that alone eommensorate with his aervio 6 a 
and abilities; and when George, first eail of 
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Melville [q.T.ldhieflyonaocount of hismode- messenm where he was confined, the two 
rate opimona, was preferred, Montgomery, aentineb who guarded the door leaving their 
although offered the office of lord juatice anna and going with him {ib. p. 255). He 
derk, ao deeply reaented the auppoaed alight eacaped to the continent, reachmg Faria by 
that he determined at all haaarda to have 15 r eb. (t5. p. 269), and he died at St. Ger- 
revenge, and immediately set himself to or- mains before 6 Oct. 1694 {jb. p. 380). By 
ganise a political society called The Olub, the Lady Margaret Johnstone, second daughter 
mainpuiposeof whidi was toconcertmeasures of James, earl of Annandale, he had two sons, 
against the government. In parliament he led Bobert (1680-1731) [q. v.] and William, 
with great abili^ and eloquence the opposi- Montgomery was the author of ^The People 

tion against Sir John Dalrymple, the two, ao- of England’s Grievances to be enquired into 
cording to Balcarres, frequently scolding each and redressed by their Representatives in 
other 4ike watermen’ {b, p. 59). Towards Parliament,’ reprinted in * Somers Tracts,’ 
the close of the session he went to London x. 542-6. The authorship of other political 
with his closest confederates, the Earl of panrahlets attributed to him has been claimed 
Annandale and Lord Ross, to present a de- by Robert Ferguson [q. v.] the Plotter, and 
claration of Scottish grievances to the king, in some instances there may have been a joint 
but the kii^ dechned to listen to their com- authorship. A portrait of Montgomerie ip 
plaints. Thereupon Montgomery entered armour hu been engraved, 
into communication with the Jacobite agent, [Balcarres’s Memoirs, Lauder of Fountainhall’s 

Neville Payne [q. v.], and they concerted Historical Notices, and Leven and Melville 
together a plot for the restoration of King Papers, all in the Bannatyne Club ; Burnet’s 
J ames, known as the Montgomery Plot, each Own Time ; Luttrell’s Short Relation ; Carstares 
being, according toBalcarres, more or less the State Papers; Macaulay’s Hist, of England; 
dupe of the other (i6. p. 57). Montgomery’s Ferg^on’s Robert Ferguson the Plotter; Noble’s 
co^ition with the Jacobites proved to him Continuation of Granger, i. 219-20 ; Doi^las’s 
rather a hindrance than a help in parliament, Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 609; Sir William 
and u Kxm as his influence began to wane Montgomerie, Earls of Eglinto^ i. 

the Jacobites revolted against him. Aquorrel *®2-6.j T. E. H. 

ensued, and soon afterwards Lord Ross made MONTGOMERY, JAMES (1771-1854), 

confession of his connection with the plot to poet, was bom at Irvine in Ayrshire, 4 Nov. 
a Presbyterian minister^ who informed Mel- 1771. His family, originally Scottish, had for 
ville. On learning this Montgomery went several generations been settled in Ulster, 
to Melville, and on promise of an indemnity where his great-grandfather is said to have 
confessed all he Imew, making it, however, a possessed and dissipated a landed estate. His 
condition that he should not be obliged to father, John Montgomeiy, had at all events 
be * an evidence or legal witness’ {Leven and been bom in the condition of a labourer at 
Melville Papere^ pp. 457, 479, 520). Melville Ballykennedy, 00 . Antrim, in 1733. H aving 
sent him, witharecommendationinhisfavour, embraced the tenets of the Moravians, who 
to Queen Mary, to whom he pleaded for * some had founded a settlement in the neighbour- 
place which might enable him to subsist with hood, to which they had given the name of 
decency’ (Mioaulat, Hieterv ^ ed. 1883, U. Grace Hill, the elder Montgomery became a 
224). She wrote on hm behalf to King Wil- minister ; married a member of the Moro- 
liam, but the long had conceived such an vw community in 1768, and at the time of 
antipathy to him that he dedined to utilise his son’s birth had just arrived at Irvine to 
his services on any consideration (Balc ABBES, take charge of the Moravmn oongroffation, 
Jlfemotfv,p.66). Accord^ to Burnet, Mont- at that time the only one in Sootluid. He 
ffomery’s * art in managing such a design, and returned to Ireland in 1775, and in 1777 
hisfirmness in not discovering hisaceomplices James was sent to sdiool at the Moravian 
raised his character as much as it ruined e^blishment at Fulneck, near Leeds. His 
his fortunes’ {Own TVma, ed. 1838, p, 561). parents proceeded in 1783 as missionaries to 
After lying for some time in oonceaLment in Barbados, and there his father died of yellow 
LondoEL he passed over to Paris^ where he fever in 1791. His mother, Mary Montgo- 
wasweU leoeived by the Jacobites (Bal- me^, had died atTobago in the pravious year. 
OABBBB, Memoin, p. 66). Some time after- Meanwhile James met with some ad- 
wards he letiuned to London, sad on 11 Jan. veBtarea* Negleotumthe atodieB oonsidered 
1698-4 was taken into eusmy, on the ao- essential at Fulneok, m em^oyed himself in 
eolation of beingtheanthorofsevml virulent the oomj^tion of two emo poe^ one on 
papers against t^ goverament (LimBBix, Alfbed, the other entiUea ^Ine ’World,’ in 
SkoH Relation, iti. 252); but on the 18th the manner of Miltoii. The princind iaei- 
he made hia eseqpe from the hoose of the dont in tlm latter wMlImArchiugelMu^^ 
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taJcIng Satan by Buiprise and lopping off one 
of his wings. The MoraTians ibr a time 
clipped Montgomery’s own wings by placing 
him with a baker; but the employment 
proved intolerable, and in 1767 Montgomeij 
ran away with three and sixpence in hu 
pocket ajid a bundle of verses, which proved 
more valuable than might have been ex- 
pected, for ^oem, written out fairly and pre- 
sented to Earl Fitzwilliam, brought him a 
guinea. He was, nevertheless, soon obliged 
to apply for a character to his old instructors 
and to his master, who treated him with 
much kindness, and he obtained a situation 
in a general store in the little town of Wath. 
After a year he quitted this and made his 
way with his manuscripts to London, but, 
finding no encouragement from the pub- 
ITshers, returned to Wath, and remained 
there till April 1792, when, by answering 
an advertisement in the * Sheffield Register/ 
he obtained a situation as clerk and book- 
keeper in the office of that newspaper. This 
change brought Montgomery into intelleo- 
tual society ; his literaiv talent began to be 
appreciated ; he gradually became an exten- 
sive contributor to the paper; and an unex- 
pected circumstance opened up the path to 
independence. This was the prosecution and 
flight of Mr. Qales, the proprietor and editor 
of the * Register,’ and an ardent reformer, on 
account of a letter found on the person of 
Thomas Hardy on his apprehension, and at- 
tributed to Gales, who was in fact cognisant 
of its having been sent, though he was not 
the actual writer. Gales escaped to America; 
money to carry on the paper was found by a 
wealthy townsman named^aylor, and Mont- 
gomery became the working editor of the 
journal, which endeavoured to disarm the 
nostility of the government by changing its 
title to the * Sheffield Iris,’ and ad^ting a 
more moderate line in politics. In 1796 
Naylor retired from the paper on account of 
his marriage, and it becimie the property of 
Montgomeiy, who also entered into business 
as a general printer. Within a few years he 
was enabled to pay off the purchase-money 
of the journal, and to obtain a highly respect- 
able competence. Before this was achieved, 
however, he had to bear the brunt of two 
prosecutionslor libel, each of which resulted 
m his conviction a^ imprisonment for a 
term in York CSasUe, thongh neither could 
a& the least stigma to his character. The 
fiiet prosecution C January 1706) was on ac- 
count of a ballad in commemoratioo of the 
Fall of the Bastille, a few copies of which 
had been sold to a travelling hawker; it 
had been printed by Monlgomeiy’s prade- 
eessor, and had in act no raferem to the 


events of the day. It was subsequently 
shown by official conresTOndenoe that the 
prosecution was instituted as a means of in- 
timidating the Sheffield political clu^. The 
second prosecution (January 1796) Mont- 
gomery undoubtedly brought upon himself 
by statements respecting the belwviour of a 
xnagistrate, Ckdonel Athorpe, in dispersing a 
riotous assemblage, which could not be fimy 
justified, althou^ the explanations he was 
ready to have offered would probably have 
been accepted but for the cmDittered state 
of politick feeling at the time. After his 
release in July he published the ‘Prison 
Amusements * which ^d enlivened his con- 
finement, and in 1798 a volume of essays en- 
titled ‘ The Whisi^rer,’ undei the pseudo- 
nym of ‘ Gabriel Silvertongue.’ He subse- 
quently destroyed every copy he could lay 
his hands on ; while a n6Vel m four volumes, 
completed during his second imprisonment, 
was destroyed in manuscript. 

For some time the ‘ Iris ’ was the only 

to week, Montgomeirwas entirely devoid of 
the journalistic faculties which would have 
enabled him to take advantage of his position. 
Other newspapers arose to fill the place 
which his might have occupied, and in 1626 
the journal passed into other hands. During 
the greater part of this period he had given 
more attention to poetry than to joummism. 
‘The Ocean’ (1605) attracted little atten- 
tion, but ‘The Wanderer of Switzerland ’ 
(1606), founded upon the French conquest 
of Switzerland, took the public ear at once, 
probably on account of the subject, and from 
the merit of some of themiscelianeous pieces 
accompanying it, esp^ially the really fine 
and still popular lyric, ‘ Orave.^ The 

B al poem is as a whole very feeble, 
^ a happy thoimht or vigorous ex- 
presuon may be found here and there. The 
volume nevertheless speedily went through 
three editions, and its arie was not mate- 
rially checked by acausticreviewfromthepen 
of Jeffirey (^Edntb, Bev, January 1807), wluch 
indeed gained Montgomery many friends. 
He hiiMdf became a reviewer, taking an 
important part in the newW established 
‘Edectic Review,’ in wluch he afterwards 
declared that he had noticed every eontem- 
poiary of note except Byron. His criticism 
evinces little insignt; ne is a tolerably sals 
guide where no guidance is needed, bat is 
sbw, tbouj^ by no means throuA imwiU 
lingneas to appmciate the merits ol eonteos- 
porariea. A more thoroughly importisl critic 
never wrote. Thesocceasof ‘TheWeadecer’ 
brou^t him in 1807 a ciamMim from 
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the printer Bowyer to write a poem on the 
abolition of iJie akye trade, to be published 
along with other poems on the subject in 
a handsome illustrated volume. The sub- 
ject was well adapted to Montgomery’s 
powers, appealing at once to the philan- 
thropic enthusiasm in which his stren^h lay, 
and to his own touching associations with the 
West Indies. His poem entitled * The West 
Indies’ accordingly appeared in Bowyer’s 
illustrated publication in 1809. It is a 
great improvement on * The Wanderer,’ and, 
although rather rhetoric than poetry, is in 
general well conceived and well expressed, 
and skUful as well as sincere in its appeals 
to public sentiment. On its first appearance 
'in Bowyer’s volume it proved a failure, but 
when published separately (London, 1810, 
12mo) it obtained mat popularity. * The 
World before the flood ^ (^812), also in 
heroic verse, is a more ambitious attempt, 
and displays more poetic fire and spirit than 
any of Montgomery’s previous performances ; 
nor is it so deficient in human interest as 
might have been expected in an epic on the 
wars of the giants and the patriarchs. The 
descriptive passages frequently possess mat 
merit, whicn is even exceeded in Mont- 
gomery’s next considerable effort, ‘Green- 
land ’ (1819), a poem founded on the Mora- 
vian missions to Greenland. Montgomery’s 
last important poem, ‘ The Pelican Island ’ 
(1826), also contains very fine descriptive 
passages, hut with more preaching has less 
human interest than ‘Greenland,’ and is 
marred by being written in blank verse, of 
which the author was by no means a master. 
A. considerable part of his reputation with 
the public at large rests upon his numerous 
hymns, which were collected in 1858. The 
finest were those written in his earlier years, 
including ‘ Go to dark Gethsemane,’ ‘ Songs 
of praise the Angels sang,’ and ‘ For ever 
with the Lord.’ Over a hundred of his 
other hymns are still in use (Julian, Diet 
of Hymnol<^, p. 764). 

After retiring from the ‘ Iris,’ Montgomery 
continued to reside at Sheffield, where he 
had come to be accounted a local hero, and 
mw more and more in the respect of his 
fellow-townsmen by his exemplary life and 
activity in furthering every good work, 
whether phiknt^pic or religious. In 1880 
and 1881 he delivered lectures on poetry at 
the Royal Institution, which were published 
in 18Si3. They are, perhaps, or all his 
writings those which it is easiest to praise 
unreservedly, the opinions beinff almost in- 
variably just, and conveyed with a force and 
sometimes even a poetiy of diction which 
aothing in bis previous criticisms bad seemed 


to promise. In 1881 he also compiled from 
the original documents the journals of D. 
l^erman and G. Bennet, who had been de- 
puted by the London Missionary Society 
to visit their stations in the South Sea 
Islands, China, and India. In 1885 he re- 
ceived a pension of 150/. on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Robert Peel, and about 
the same time contributed fairly adequate 
accounts of Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso to 
Lardner’s ‘Cabinet Cyclopeedia.’ The re- 
mainder of his life was devoted to religious 
and philanthropic undertakings. He died 
rather suddenly on 80 April 1854. He was 
honoured by a public funeral, and a monu- 
ment designed by John Bell was erected 
over his grave in the Sheffield cemetery. 
He was unmarried. 

Montgomery was emphatically a good 
man; greatness, whether intellectual or 
poetical, cannot be claimed for him. He 
had sound plain sense; his conversation, 
judging from the copious specimens recorded 
by his biographers, was instructive and 
entertaining, but neither brilliant nor pro- 
found; his letters, though expressive of his 
admirable character, are in general grie- 
vously verbose. As a poet he is only emi- 
nent in descriptive passages, for which he 
is usually indebted to books rather than 
his own observation of nature. There are 
some indications of creative power in ‘ The 
World before the Flood,’ and the character 
of Javan is well drawn; but, as Mrs. Hof- 
land remarked, he drew from himself. The 
minor pieces which have obtained a wide 
circulation usually deserve it, but they are 
buried in his works among masses of com- 
monplace which should never have been 
printed. He is largely indebted for his fame 
to the approbation of religious circles, better 
ju^es of his sentiments than of his poetry: 
this has, on the other hand, occasioned un- 
reasonable prejudice against him in other 
quarters. On the whom he may be charac- 
terised as something less than a genius and 
something more thim a mediocrity. 

The b^t portraits of Montgomery are 
those respectively painted by we scuptor 
Chantry in 1805, and by John Jackson in 
1827. A full-length by Barber is in the Shef- 
field Literary and Philosophical Institute. 

The first collective edition ofMon^mery’s 
poems, edited by himself, appeared in four 
volumes, London, 1841, 8vo. This passed 
through several editions, the most recent 
being that of 1881. His poems form volumes 
in the ‘Lansdowne Poets,’ the ‘Chandos 
Poets,’ and the ‘ Chandos Glassies.’ 

[The life of Montgomery has been written 
with the most formidable prolixity by his 
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friends, Dr. John Holland and the Rev. James 
Everett, in seven volumes, London, 1854-6. 
The compendious biography by J. W. King, 
1858, is easier to consult, but is full of affecta- 
tions and irrelevancies. Carruthers's Memoir, 
prefixed to the American works, is, on the other 
'baud, too meagre. There are numerous refe- 
rences tor'Montgomery in Southey’s Correspond- 
ence and similar contemporary collections. Of. 
8. G. Hairs Book of Memories, 1888, pp. 81-93 ; 
and two essays by Mr. G. W. Tallent-Bateman 
— an estimate and a valuable bibliography—in 
the Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 
1889, pp. 385-92, 435-40.] B. G. 

MONTGOMERY, Sib JAMES WIL- 
LIAM (1721-180^, Scottish judge, second 
son of William Montgomery, advocate, of 
Coldcoat or Magbie Mill, Peeblesshire, was 
Wn at Magbie Hill in October 1721. His 
mother was Barbara, daughter of Robert 
Rutherford of Rowland, Midlothian. After 
some schooling at the parish school at Lin- 
ton, he studied law in Edinburgh, and was 
called to the Scottish bar on 19 Feb. 1748. 
In 1748, after heritable jurisdictions had 
been abolished, he was appointed the first 
sheriff of Peeblesshire under the new system, 
and on 80 April 1760, thanks to the influence 
of his friend Robert Dundas, then newly ap- 
pointed lord president, he succeeded Sir 
Thomas Miller (1717-1789) [q. v.] as soli- 
citor-general jointly with Francis Garden 
(1721-1798) [q. v.] In 1764 he became sole 
solicitor-general, and in 1766 lord advocate 
in succession to Miller, to whose parlia- 
mentaiw seat for the Dumfries Burshs he 
succeeded also. But at the general election 
of 1768 he was returned for Peeblesshire, a 
seat which he retained till he was raised to 
the bench. A learned lawyer and an improv- 
ing landlord, he was peculiarly fitted to deal 
with the question of entails, which had now 
become pressing, owing to the extent to which 
entails mttered the practical management of 
land. The existing statute was Sr George 
Mackenzie’s Act of 1685, and since it passed 
485 deeds of entail had been registered under 
it. The public demanded a reform; the 
Faculty of Advocates had passed resolutions 
approving it. Montgomery accordingly in- 
troduced a measure in March 1770, which 
passed into law (10 Geo. Ill, c. 51) and con- 
siderably enlarged the powers of ^e heir of 
an entail in respect of leasing and improving 
the entailed lands^ and even providea for the 
exchange of land m spite of an entail. 

Though he remain^ in parliament, Mont- 
gomery took little further interest in itspro- 
oeedinn after the passage of his bUl. In 
June 1775 he was created lord diief baron 
of the Scottish exchequer, and in 1781 he waa 


ihllow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland ; he resigned his judgeship in April 
1801, and in July was ma^ a baronet. 

Montgome^ was, like his fathe^ skilled in 
farming, and in 1763 bought a half-reclaimed 
estate of Lord Islay’s in Peeblesshire, 0 ^- 
nally called Blair Bog, but afterwards * iSie^ 
Whim,’ which eventi^y became his favou- 
rite residence. In 1767 he bought for 40,0004 
Stanhope and Stobo in Peeblesshire, part of 
the estates of Sir David Murray, con&cated 
1745. He thenceforward chiefly resided in 
the country, where his good methods of 
farming and the improvements which he pro- 
moted, notably the Peebles and Edinbimh 
road in 1770, gained for him tho title of * The 
Father of the County.’ He d ed on 2 April 
1808. He married Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Scott of K dleam, Stirling- 
shire, and was succeeded in the title by Sir 
James, his second son, afterwards lord advo- 
cate, hb eldest son, William, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the 4drd foot, having predeceased 
him. Cockbum {MemoriaU ofhta ovm TimSt 
p. 188), speaks of him as an ^ excellent and 
venerable man,’ and says that he was exceed- 
ingly benevolent. Two portraits of Mont- 
gomery were painted by JElaebum ; another 
by John Brown is engraved in Chambers's 
* Peeblesshire,’ p. 487. 

[Omond’s Lora Advocates ; Omond’s Amiiton 
Memoirs; Soots Maguine, 1803; Chambers’s 
Peeblesshire ; Kay’s Portraits, i. 186-8 ; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Ration, iii. 182.] J. A. H. 

MONTGOMERY, JEMIMA (1807- 
1893), novelist. [See Tatjtphcettb, Baso- 

KBBS VON.] 

MONTGOMERY, PHILIP of (d. 1099), 
called GBAMMA.T1CT7B. [See under Rooeb db 
M oNTeoNEBT, Eabl OF Shbewbbttbt (d. 
1093).] 

MONTGOMERY, RICHARD (1786- 
1775), major-general, bom in Swords, near 
Feltrim, co. Dublin, on 2 Dec. 1736, was third 
son of Thomas Montgomery, M.P. for Lifford, 
by MaryFranklin,and younger brotherof Cap- 
tain Alexander Montgomery ([BlackMontgo- 
mexT ’), M.P. for Drogheda, ^ucated at St. 
Andrews and Trinity College, Dublin, be was, 
on 21 Sept. 1766, appointed ensign in the 17th 
foot, in which be be^me lieutenant on 10 July 

1758, and captain on 6 May 1762. He served 
with his regiment at the siege of Louisburg, 
Cape Breton, in 1757, and in the expedition 
against the French postson Lake Cl^plainiii 

1759, and was regimental adjutant in the force 
under Genenl (then Colonel) William Havi- 
land [q. v.l, sent from Crown Point to join the 
forces nndw Murray and Amherst eo nv erging 
onMontreal. After thefall of Montreal he wee 
present with his regiment at the eaptiOEa of 
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Martinique, and at the siege and capture of 
the Havana. At the peace of 1763 he went 
with his Tegiment from Ouba to New York, 
and in 1765 returned home with it. While 
at home he appears to have made the ac- 
quaintance of Colonel Isaac Barr6 [q. v.], 
Edmund Burke [q. v.], Charles James Fox 
[q. V.], and other men of liberal views. See- 
mg no prospects of professional advancement 
he sold out of the army in 1772, and bouffht 
a farm of sixty-seven acres at hang’s Brid^, 
now a part oi the city of New York, and 
soon a^r married. He then purchased a 
handsome estate on the river Hudson, but 
spent the few years of his married life at his 
wife’s residence, Qrassmere, near Rheinbeck. 

In 1776 Montgomery was sent as a dele- 
gate to the first provindal congress at New 
York, and in June of the same year * sadlj 
and reluctantly ’ consented to be made a bri- 
gadier-general in the continental (i.e. Ame- 
rican) army, ranking second among the eight 
appointed, and beingthe only one not a native 
of New England. He consoled himself with 
the reflection that * the wiU of an oppressed 
pe<mle, compelled to choose between liberty 
ana slavery, must be rejected.’ He parted 
from his young wife at Saratoga, and started 
as secona in command of the expedition 
under Major-general Philip Schu^rler, which 
was instructed ^to take possession of St. 
John’s, Montreal, and pursue any other mea- 
sures in Canada to promote the furtherance 
and safety of the American cause.’ The ex- 
pedition aroused great resentment in Canada, 
as congress a short time before had ex- 
presslv disavowed any intention of invading 
Canada, and had caused the disavowal to be 
widely circulated there. The Americans 
took Isle aux Noix, but failed at St. John’s. 
Schuyler then fell sick, and the change in 
the command was soon apparent. The troops 
(cUefly New England men) were of the 
worst character, * every man a general, and 
not one of them a soldier,’ Montgomery 
wrote. Supplies were bad and desertion rife. 
Nevertheless, Montgomery took Fort Cham- 
blai, where was a stock of ammunition, of 
which the Americans were much in need, 
and afterwards captured St. John’s, a more 
important conquest, where were taken, among 
other captures, the colours of the British 
royal fuimien (7ih fusiliers), the first British 
regimental colours taken in the war. ‘Till 
Quebec is taken, Canada remains Uncon- 
quered.* Mon^meiy wrote to congress. In 
DeoemW 179% he effected a junction with 
Benedict Arnold [q. v.], at Pomt aux Tiem- 
blea, and laid siege to Quebec. The American 
effectives are sam to have numbered about 
right hundred. Small-pox was in the csmpi 


the men’s engagements were coming to an 
end. It was decided to try an assaudt. On 
81 Dec. 1775, Montgomery, starting from 
Wolfe’s Cove, in a blinding snowstorm, led 
an attack on the southern part of the lower 
town, while Arnold attacked the upper town. 
Calling on the ‘ men of New Tork^ to follow, 
Montgomery dashed on, but, with two officers 
bjr his side, was struck down by the first 
discharge of artilleiw. Both attempts failed, 
and Arnold drew on to the Plains of Abra- 
ham, where he kept up a desultory sort of 
blockade until the spring of 1776, when the 
Americans withdrew from Canada. Mont- 
gome^’s body was recognised and buried 
with Ml military honours, the governor and 
the officers of the garrison of Quebec at- 
tending. Congress, ‘ desiring to transmit to 
future ages ’the ‘patriotic conduct, enterpri^, 
and prowess ’ of Montgomery, desired a me- 
morial in marble to be erected to him in the 
graveyard of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
New York. The memorial was ordered in 
Paris by Benjamin Franklin. In 1818 con- 
gress piMsed an ‘ Act of Honour,’ by which 
permission of the Canadian government was 
obtained for the removal of Mon^omery’s 
remains, which were then laid in ot. Paul’s 
Church, New York, An inscription on the 
rocks at Cape Diamond shows the spot where 
he fell. 

Parkman states that some writers have 
confused him, ignorantly and most unjustly, 
with Captain Alexander Montgomery, 48rd 
regiment (his elder brother P), who incurred 
the censure of his brother omcers for inhu- 
manity to some prisoners that fell into his 
hands when serving under Wolfe before 
Quebec (see Montcalm and Wo(fe, vol. ii.) 

Mont^me^ married Jane, daughter of 
Judge R. R. Livingstone of New York, but 
left no issue. His widow survived ‘her 
soldier.’ as she called him, fifty-three years, 
dying m 1828. 

rBurke’s Landed Centiy, 1886 ed., under 
• Hon^mery of Beaulieu;' English Annual 
Army Lists ; Jesse's Life and Times of George in. 
voL li. ; Bancroft’s Hist. United States ; Apple- 
ton's E^oyd. American Biog.. with portrait.] 

H. Ml G. 

MONTQOMERY, Sib ROBERT, 
eleventh Babonbt of Sxelkoblib (1660- 
1781), the projector of a scheme for colonissr 
tion in America, bom at Skelmorlie Castle, 
Ayrsbire, in 1680, was son of Sir James Mont- 
gomery or Montgomerie, tenth baronet (A 
l604) [q. v.l by bis wife Lady Margaret, 
second daughter of James Johnstone, second 
earl of Annandale (Doi7aLA8,ed. Wood, L 74). 
Robert entered the English army and saw 
•enrioe in the war of the Spanish sncoassioB 
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(1702-18). Like his father he early interested 
himself in nractieal schemes of colonisation, 
and after tne peace he set about a project 
which the war had deferred. On 19 jWe 

1717 he received from the lords proprietors 
ef Carolina a grant of land between the rivers 
Allatamaha and Savanna, and published a 
full prospectus of the method by which he 
proposed to settle the territo^, which he 
called the Marmvate of Asilia. His tract 
was entitled ^ A Discourse concerning the 
desired Establishment of a New Colony to 
the South of Carolina,’ 1717. On 20 Feb. 

1718 the lords proprietors recommended him 
to the council as life governor of the southern 
part of Carolina ; on attendance before the 
council he stated that he had raised 80,000/. j 
amonff his friends, and needed no money 
from &e crown. On 24 July the scheme was 
approved. But it seems never to have taken 
practical shape. It is doubtful whether he 
even went out to Carolina himself. Doubt- 
less the assumption of the government by 
the crown a little later put an end to the 
project, for on 16 Sept. 1720 an application 
was made to the council to restrain action 
'upon some advertisement now published by ; 
Sir Robert Mon^mery/ whicn suomted 
that he was sending persons ' to the Golden 
Islands, one of which islands lies in the mouth 
of the Biver Allatamaha, which has been 

n osed to be secured.’ In August 1781 he 
in Ireland, and in the following year a 
new undertaker made the first effort to plant, 
under the name of Georgia, the territory 
which had belonged to Montgomery. He 
married Frances, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Francis Stirling ; she died at Skelmorlie on 
9 June 1769, leaving three daughters, one of 
whom,Lillia8, inhented Coilsfield; she mar- 
ried Alexander Montgomerie, by whom she 
was mother of Hugh, twelfth earl of Eglinton 
[q. vj, mid died at Coilsfield on 18 Nov. 1788. 
On w Robert's death his title devolved on 
his uncle. Sir Hugh Montgomery M.P. for 
Glasgow, and became extinct on Sir Hugh’s 
death, 14 Jan. 1736. 

[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, ed. Wood, i. 
608-.0 ; ^piston's QycL of American Biog. ; re- 
print of Mon^merys Discourse in Peter Force's 
Selection of 'Tracts and Papers on North Ame- 
rica, Wa^ngton, 1836-46; State Papers in 
Record Office.] 0. A. H. 

MONTOOMEBY, ROBERT (1807- 
1866), poetaster, bom at Bath in 180/, was 
the natural son of Robert Gkmieiy — ' a most 
gentlemanly and weU-infbrmed man,’ and 
for many yean down at the Bath Theatre — 
by ’a iMy who kept a school al Bath, and 
who aufaa^uently removed from that city and 
married aie^ectwe aehodmaetar.’ Qomeiy 
YOL. xni. 


afterwards married a Mrs. Power (whom he 
survived), and died at Walcot Buildinfta, 
Bath, on 14 June 1853. His last appearance 
on the Bath stage, as recorded by Genest 
(viii. 439, ix. 216), was as Master Heriot 
in the 'Fortunes of Nisei,’ 7 Deo. 1822. 
The son was fairly well educated, at Dy. 
Amot’s school in his native town, became 
well known among his father’s firiends as a 
future Byron, and assumed the aristooratio 
prefix Mont. When about seventeen he 
founded a weekly paper at Bath called ' The 
Inspector^’ which had a brief existence. His 
first considerable poem, 'The Stage Coach,’ 
was written in 1827 ; it was followed in the 
same year by 'The Age Reviewed,' a satire 
upon contemporaiT mankind, m two parts. 
In 1828, with a demcation to Bishop Howley, 
appeared 'The Omnipresence of the Deitv,’ 
a poem which proved SO acceptable to the 
religious sentiment of the day that it passed 
through eight editions in as many months. 
Prefixed to the later editions was a portrait 
of the youthful author (who. is admitted by 
his detractors to have ' looked like a poet ’), 
with open collar and upward gase so ar- 
ranged as to resemble as nearly as possible 
the well-known features of Bmn. In the 
same year appeared another volume of blank 
verse, dedicated to Sharon Turner, and en- 
titled ' A Universal Prayer; Death ; a Vision 
of Heaven ; and a Vision of Hell.’ Inflated 
eulogies of these productions appeared in the 
chief London and provincial papers. Ed- 
ward Clarkson, who reviewed them in the 
' Sunday Times ' and the ' British Traveller,’ 
compared Montgomery with Milton. Southey, 
Bovries, Crabbe, and other men of letters 
hailed him as a rising poet of much promise ; 
Southey afterwards wrote of him to Caroline 
Bowles (1882) as 'a fine voung man who 
has been wickedly puffea and wickedly 
abused.’ 

There followed from his pen in rapid suc- 
cession 'The Puffiad,’ a satire (1880), and 
'Satan, or Intellect without God,’ a poem 
(1880). The last work commended itself 
strongWtothe evangelical party (see Eeanige/. 
Mag, February ISS)), and seemed likeljr to 
surpass in popularity all the poet’s previous 
I effiirions. It ran through more editions, and 
suddenly elicited more contemporary fame 
than the publication of any^ poet since the 
death of Byron. Severe oritimsm was, how- 
ever, by no means withheld. Montgomeij 
was smartly denoonoed in the first vofame of 
' Fraser,’ a^ he leoeived a tolerably cacndid 
admonition from WUson in 'KafCkwood’ 
{^LmBonMmthfg But 

a atemer Nemesis was in store in hiai. 
1b March 1880 Macaulay wrote to Maovay 

cc 
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Napier: < There is a wretched poetaster of 
the name of Robert Montgomery, who has 
written someTolumes of detestable verses on 
rdigioos subjects, which by mere puffing in 
me g agine s and newspapers have had an im- 
mense sale, and some of which are now in 
their 11th or 12th editions. ... I really think 
we ought to try what effect satire will have 
upon &is nuisance, and 1 doubt whether we 
can ever find a better opportunity ’ (Napibb, 
Corresp, p. 80). The classic castigation which 
has perpetuated the memory of its victim 
followed in the ^Edinburgh Review’ for 
April 1880. Thoi^h its severity was, doubt- 
less, well intentioned, the article is con- 
spicuous neither for good taste nor fair- 
ness. Montgomery made a contemptuous 
rejoinder. ^The reviewer,’ he concludes, 
^ia, we believe, still alive, and from time 
to time employs himself in making mouths 
at distinguish men. Most heaxtuy do we 
wish him a nobler office than that of being 
the hired assassin of a bigoted review.’ He 
seems to have for some time meditated a 
libel action (cf. Tbeveltan, Life of Mao- 
aulayt 1889, pp. 638, 699). The immediate 
sale of the poems was by no means arrested. 

* The Omnipresence of the Deity ’ progressed 
steadily to its twenty-eighth edition in 1868, 
and ^ Satan ’ traversed eight editions be- 
tween the appearance of the article and 
1842. Selections from his poems, including 
’The Omnipresence,” Woman,’ ’ Satan,’ and 
a number ox minor pieces, were published in 
8 vols. Glasgow, 1839. The work had a 
large sale, and a chorus of praise went up 
from the provincial press. Two coUective 
editions in 6 vols. appeared in 1840 and 1841 
respectively. A fourth edition, in one large 
8vo volume, appeared in 1868, with a doc- 
trinal and analytical index by the Rev. J. 
Twy cross. 

Encouraged ^ the advice and assistance 
of Bowles and Sharon Turner, Montgomery 
had meanwhile matriculated from Lincoln 
College, Oxford, on 18 Feb. 1880, ’ aged 22,’ 
graduating B. A. in fourth-class honours in 
1838, andM.A. in 1838. In 1831 appeared 
’ Oxford,’ a poem, which seems to have elicited 
much ridicule at Oxford, but not elsewhere 
(8rd edit. 1^) ; in 1882 ’ The Messiah, in 
six Books’ ([8th edit. 18421, dedicated to 
Queen Adelaide, who acknowledged the com- 
pliment by presenting the auUior with a 
medfd, and in 1883 ’ Woman, the Angel of 
Life, and other Poems ’ (5th edit. 1841). 
The most ambitious of his later works was 
’Luther: a Poem ’(1842, 8vo; 6th edit 1861). 
Of immense length, comprising thirty-<me 
oentos, a copious introduction, and notes, 
this is also noteworthy as containing Mont- 


gomery’s one memorable line — ’ The solitary 
monk that shook the world ’ (p. 26), wMch 
in the later editions was adopted as a motto. 

On 8 May 1886 Montgomery was ordained 
at St. Asaph, and for the next year served a 
curacy at Whittington, Shropshire, which he 
left amid universal regret m 1886 for the 
charge of the episcopal church of St. Jude in 
Glasgow. He proved a successful preacher, 
and wrote copiously on theological sul^ects. 
In October 1^8 he became minister of Percy 
Ohapel, in the parish of St. Pancras in Lon- 
don, and retained this charge until his death 
at Brighton in December 1865. In 1848 he 
had married Rachel, youngest daughter of 
A. Mackenzie of Buriuedon, Hampshire, and 
left one child. 

With an unfortunate facility in florid ver- 
sification Montgomery combine no genuinely 
poetic gift. Macaulay, in trying to anti- 
cipate the office of time, only succeeded in 
rescuing him from the oblivion to which he 
was properly destined. His style of preach- 
ing IS said to have resembled that of his 
poetical effusions. His manners, in spite of 
his vanity, are said to have been engaging ; 
he was generous, and his con^egations were 
much attached to him. He did a great deal 
to promote the welfare of the Brompton 
Consumption Hospital, and devoted mu(m of 
his later life to similar causes. 

Portraits by Hobday, Macnee, and 0. 
Grant were engraved by Thomson, Finden, 
and T. Romney respectively. 

[Fostez’s Alumni Ozon. 1715-1886; Annual 
Register, 1855, p. 322 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. vols. i. ii. passim ; Fraser’s Magazine, i. 95, 
721 (two Ciipital articles, humorous, and quite as 
conclusive as the famous essaj of Macaulay), 
and iv. 672 (with portrait) ; Blackwood, xxiii. 
751, xxyi. 242, xzxi. 692 (a burlesque on 
* Satan*); London Monthly ^view, 1881 to 
1833, passim; Athenaum, 1832 p. 848, 1838 
p. 772; Westminster Review, xii. 365 ; Southey’s 
Correspondence with Caroline Bowles, ed. Dow- 
den, passim ; Southey’s Life and CoErespondence, 
passim ; R.H . Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, 1 844, 
li. 233; S. C. Hall’s Retrospect of a Long Life, 
1883, ii. 191'-2 ; Allibone’s Diet, of English Lit. 
(containing lists of his minor works ; Gent. Mag. 
1856, i. 312 (with full bibliography); Britiw 
Museum Catalogue.] T. S. 

MONTGOMERY, Sib ROBERT (1809- 
1887), Indian administrator, bom in 1809, 
was son of Samuel Law Montgomery, rector 
of Lower Moville, co. Donegal. He was edu- 
cated at Foyle College, Londonderry, and at 
Wraxall Hall Scho^ North Wiltutire, and 
was mointed to the Bengal dvil service in 
1827. After filling various subordinate poets 
m the North-West ^ovinoes, among others 
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in 1888 that of magistrate and collector at 
Allahabad, he was, on the recommendation 
of Sir Henry Montffomeiy Lawrence [q. y.], 
his old friend and scmoolfellow, transferM by 
Lord Dalhousie to the Pimjab, where he took 
a lar^e part in organising that newly an* 
neied pktyince, and occupied successiyef^ the 
arduous and responsibleposts of commissioner 
of the Lahore division in 1849, member of the 
board of administration, on which he suc- 
ceeded Charles Grenyille Mansel fq* ▼•] in 
1860, and eyentuaUy, on the dissolution of 
the board in 1853, judicial commissioner, his 
duties being not merely legal, but includ- 
ing the superintendence of education, roads, 
police, and municipalities. It was in the earlj 
days of the mutiny that he performed his 
greatest and most signal service, the disarma- 
m*ent of the sepoys at Lahore on 13 May 1867. 
On 12 May, when the telegraph brought to 
Lahore the news of the capture of Ddhi hj 
the mutineers, Lawrence was at Rawalpindi, 
beyond reach of telegrams, and Montgomery 
was the chief civil officer in Lahore. Mont- 


gomery, who had news that the four native 
raiments cantoned at Mean Meer, five miles 
on, were ready to rise as soon as they heard 
that the Delhi troops had risen, summoned 
his chief civil officers, who all amed that 
the troops ought to be disarmed. In the 
course of the £iy Montgomery brought Ge- 
neral Corbett, who commanded at Mean 
Meer, to the same view. To avoid any sus- 
picion of what was intended, a great ball, 
which was fixed for that night, was allowed 
to take place. A general parade was or- 
dered for the following morning, the 13th, 
and it was then, if at all, that the dis- 
armament was to be effected. The only 
European forces at command were five com- 
panies of the 81st and twelve guns, and 
the sep(ws were three regiments of foot, the 
16th, 2oth, and 49th, and one of horse, the 
8th. The hazard was great, for a mutiny 
in Lahore would, for the time being, have 
lost the Punjab, and it was from the !^j4b 
that Lower India was at first reconquered ; 
but under orders from the brindier and 
under the muzzles of the guns of the white 
troops the sepoys, taken unawares, piled their 
arms. Simmtaneoudy Montgomery caused 
three white companies to disaim the sepoys 
in the Lahore fort, and despatched a com- 
ply of the 81i^ later in the day, to make 
Umritsur and Govind^ur safe. Ete also 
sent timely wamingto Ferozepore, Mooltui, 
and Kangra, and c^ed on his local officials 
to place umir treasure in bharge the nearest 
whitetioops, and tobeon tl^guard. 
wise temerity was of inestimable serriee to 
the English cause in India at that juncture. 


Accor 

succeed Sir James Outram as'chief commis- 
tioner of Oudh in June 1868, and there it 
became his duty to enforce the confiscation 
proclamation. Thanks tohis great adminis- 
trative skill, rare knowledge of and com- 
mand over the temper of tiie natives, and 
genuine benevolence mixed with equal firm- 
ness, he effected that oljeot quietly, until he 
wassuoported by Sir Hope Ghwtandhis force. 
In 1869 ne was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the Puiy4b, and held that poet 1865, 

pension. HeS^l been made aoivil ^O.B. on 
19 May 1869. On 20 Feb. 1866 he was made 
a G.O.S.I., and in 1868 was ap]«ointed a mem- 
ber of the council of the secret^ of state for 
India. This office he held until nis death on 
28 Deo. 1887 in London of bronchitis; he was 
buried in the vault of his family at London- 
derry 3 Jan. 1888. fie married Frances, a 
sister of James Thomason [q. v.], the Indian 
administrator ; she died of small-pox at Allah- 
abad in 1842. His chief characteristics were 
insatiable industry, cool decision, kindness of 
heart, and personal modesty. His benevo- 
lence was recognised in the service in India 
by the nickname of * Pickwick.’ He was 
author of one work, ^Abstract Principles of 
Law for the use of Civil Administrative Offi- 
cers,’ published at Bangalore, 1664. 

[TimM, 29, 80, and 81 Dee. 1687 ; Dodwell 
and Miles's Bengal Oiyil Servants; Bosworth 
Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, i. 360, ii. 6 ; £d- 
wardes and Merivale’s Life of Hem^ Lawrence, 
3rd edit. p. 118; Kaye’s Sepoy War, ii. 426; 
Malleson’s Sepoy War, iii. 262 ; Temple’s Life 
of Thomason, 1893.] J. A H. 

MONTGOMERY, 

OF Shbewsbubt (d. 


ROGER 07, Eabl 
[SeeR^EB.] 


MONTGOMERY, WALTER (1827- 
1871), actor, whose real name was Riohabd 
ToiCLursoir, is said to have been a descendant 
of an old Norfolk family. He was bom 
35 Aug. Iffil7, at Gawennis, Long Island, 
Unitea Sta tes. America, but soon settled in 
England. While occupied in business in 
Cheapmde with a shawl manufacturer named 
Warwick he took part in amateur entertain- 
ments, appearing at the Soho Theatre, sub- 
sequentlv imownas the Royalty, in 'OtheUo.’ 
Engagea bv Chute, the manager of the Bath 
st^, ^ played at that house and in Bristol, 
Birmingham, Norwich, and Yarmouth In 
NottinSiam, where he became a fSsvoniite, he 
entesea on management. His first appear- 
ance in London took place it the Mnews, 
20 June 1868, as Othello, and inajgM little 
intersat On the 34th he plmd Borneo to 
the Juliet of Stella Oolaa. under his own 
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In following March he gave, at the St. to Defiyi where ha studied heraldry and 
Jamaa's Wall, readings from Shakespeare, painted coats of arms. In May 1644 he went 
Hood, Tennyson, Macaulay, and the 'In- to his father’s seat of Rosemount, co. Down, 
gbldimT Legends.’ At Drury Lane he re- for the first time. His education was there 
plseed^nelps 6 March 1866 as Leonatus Pos- continued b^r Alexander Boyd till, in June 
thumus to the Imogen of Miss Helen Faucit, 1646, the Irish yictory of fienburb caused 
and in April, for the benefit of James Ander- him to be sent to Garrickfergus for safety, 
son, who enacted Mark Antony, he plavdd He went to Glasgow University in 1649, 
Oassius in ' Julius Oessar.’ In July he under- learnt Greek, and md so well that he began 
took a temporary management or the Hay- to hope he might gain an estate by his 
market, at which house, with Miss Madge book. War for the third time intenered 
Robertson (now Mrs. Kendal) as Ophelia, he with his education, and after the battle of 
appeared on the 29th as Hamlet, obtainiim a Dunbar he sailed from Inverness to Ley- 
m^eratesuccesB. He also played Olaude ln&l- den, and there studied ^ilosophy, dancing, 
notte in the 'Lady of Lyons,’ king John, Shy- French, and Dutch. His chamber-fellow 
lock,andIagototheOthelloof Ira Aldridge, was a Frenchman, and they conversed in 
and was the original Lorenzo in ‘Fra Angelo,’ Latin, and were 1k)th instructed by a Dr. 
a tragedy in blank verse, by Mr. William^lark Adam Stewart, to whom he dedicated his 
Russ^ A not ve^ successful experiment graduation thesis, his first published work, 
closed on 9 Nov. Li November lo66 Miss m 1652. In June 1652 he heard of his 
Faucit began a twelve nights’ engagement at father’s death in a sea-fight, and went to 
Druiy Lane, and Montgomery was Orlando to London and thence, in 1653, to Dublin. Soon 
her Uosalind, and Sir Thomas Clifford in the after, with some difficulty, he obtained pos- 
' Hunchback ’ to her Julia. He made soon session of Rosemount, which became thence- 
afterwards some reputation in America and forward his principal residence. He heard 
Australia, being well received aa Louis XI Richard Cromwell proclaimed in Dublin in 
and Sir Giles Overreach. On 31 July 1871 he 1658, and having been a consistent royalist 
]hftgitTi mrifh < TfiLTnlft t. Vahnyt iMn i iinpToapftrniMi was delighted at the Restoration. In June 
sewn at the Gaiety, in the course of whichhe 1660 he married Elizabeth Montgomery, his 


ujrn, seconci viscount 

erreach, Louis XI, and Meg Merrilira. He | Montgomery of the Ards, and at his wedding 

' id by the heads of six branches of 


Bigdow, an American. On 1 Sept., at 2 Staf- the Montgomery family in Ulster. He was 
ford Street, Bond Street, he ^ot himself returned member of narliament for New- 
whQe, to the verdict given at an townards 18 April 16(61 ; lived on his es- 

inouest. of unsound mind. He was buried tate, and from 1667 began to write historical 


inBrompton cemetery. His acting was pleas- 
ing if not very subtle. His appearance was 
gem and his voice powerful 

[Penonal reooUectioD ; Scott and Howard’s 
E. L. Blanchard ; Times, 4 Sept. 1871 ; Era> 
10Siptl871.] J. K. 

MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM (1633- 
1707), historian, son of Sir James Mont- 
gomery, second son of Hugh, first Viscount 


daimhter of Sir William Stewart, was bom 
on St Oct. 1633 at Aughaintain, co. Tyrone. 
He was a delicate chud, and was of small 
Btatnie in a tall family, but used to exercise 
with a real pike and musket made for his 
siae. He was drilling with a oonipa^ of 
foot commanded by his grandfather. Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart, at four m the afternoon, on 
28 Oct. 1641, when a fugitive brought news 
of Ihe Irish rising. The next day he was 
sent by Strabane to Derry, and thenoe to 
Glasgow, where he went for a year to the 
high school, and was wdl grounded in De- 


books, of which the chief are: 'Incidental! 
Remembrances of the Two Ancient Families 
of the Savadges,’ ' The Narrative of Gran- 
sheogh,’ ' Some few Memoires of the Mont- 
gomeries of Ireland,’ 'Some Memoires of 
William Montgomery of Rosemount,’ 'An 
Historical Narrative of the Mon^merys 
in England and Scotland.’ The ust was 
printed in 1830 ; the last four were printed 
in full at Belfast in 1869, with notes by the 
Rev. George Hill, and parts of them had 
been printM in the 'Beli^t Newrietter’ in 
1785 and 1786, and in 1822, and in a duo- 
decimo volume edited by D^. James Mac- 
Imight of Londonderry in 1830 under the 
title of ' The Montgomery Manuscripts.’ He 
also wrote in 1683 a treatise on the duties 
of the office of oustos rotnlonun, which is 
not extant, and a ' Descr^on of the Ards,’ 
published at Dublin in 1 W3. He qiesks of 
ms ' Treatise on Faneralla,’buc it is not now 
known. EQs writings are interesting, re- 
sembling tho^ of Sir William Mnie^Row- 
allan [q. v.) in s^le, but containing more 
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of author’s personal ezperience. His 
conTersation was soug^ht after in his own 
time; he enjoyed the fnendship of James 
Butler, first duke of Ormonde Tq. t*], and 
. dined with Jeremy Taylor, who found Ibim a 
. warm supporter of episcopacy. He yiaited 
his kinBmen in Ulster ana in Dublin, and 
took an active part in all local affairs, being 
high sheriff of Down in 1670. He died 7 Jan. 
1707, and was buried at Grey Abbey, co. 
Down, where his monument was restore in 
1839. He left one son, James, who married 
in 1687 Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald 
Edmonstone of Duntreath, and had seToral 
children, but the male line of his descend- 
ants became extinct in the next generation. 

[Montgomery Manuscripts, Belfast, 1880 (this 
contains, p. 826, a catalogs of his works made 
by himself in 1701); Montgomery Manusoripts, 
ed. by the Bev. George Hill, Belfast, 1869 (this 
contains an account of the actual custody of the 
several manuscripts) ; T. E. Lowry's Hamilton 
Manuscripts, Belfast, 1867; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerages, p. 878 ; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1764.] N. M. 

MONTHEBMER, HALPH db, Eabl 
OP Gloucebtbb abd Hebtpobd (d. 1826 P), 
is obscurely mentioned in the ^ Annales Lon- 
donienses ’ as * Gomes Gloucestrim, J. Bastard 
qui dicitur, Radulfus Heanmer ’ (Chron, Bdr 
Hoard I and //, i. 182). Before 1 296 he was 
a squire in the service of Gilbert de Glare, 
earl of Gloucester (1248-1296) [q. t.I Earl 
Gilbert’s widow, Joanna of Acre [q. t.I, 
daughter of Edward 1, fell in love with 
him, and, after inducing her father to knight 
him, married him privately early in 1297 
(Hehifobubgh, iL 70). When in April 
Joanna was forced to reveal the marriage, 
the king had Monthermer imprisoned at 
Bristol. The * Song of Gaerlaverock * says 
that Monthermer * acquired, after great 
doubts and fears, the love of the Gountess 
of Gloucester, for whom he a long time 
endured great sufferings.’ Eventually Ed- 
ward’s wrath was appeased and Monther- 
mer released. He md homage at Eltham 
on 2 Aug. 1297, when he is styled * miles.’ 
On 8 Sept, he was summoned to appear with 
horse and arms at Rochester. After this 
time he is styled Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, in right of his wife. Under this 
tiUe he was present with his wifb at tiie 
parliament hdd §t York on 14 Jan. 1298 
(HBunroBUBOH,^ iL 166), and took part in 
the subsequent invasion of Beotland under 
the Earl of Warenne, when Berwick and 
Roxburgh were captuM On 10 April he 
was summoned to attend at York in June. 
When the Earls of Norfolk and Herefoid 
demanded the feconfinnationof thechartssiy 


Gloucester was one of those nominated to 
swear on the king’s behalf. Gloucester was 
with Edward in Scotland in June (Chi. 
Documents relattna to Sootland, ii. 988), 
and was presumably present at Falkirk on 
22 July. In Decemto he was serving in 
Scotland with a hundred horse (i5. ii. 1(M4). 
In June 1800 he fought at the siege of Gaer- 
laverock. In February 1801 he was present 
at the parliament of Lincoln, and jomed in 
the letter of the English barons to the pope. 
On 24 June he was summoned to attend the 
Prince of Wales at Garlisle for the Scottirii 
war (t6. ii. 1191), and again served in Scot- 
land in 180^ 1SM34, ana 1806. In the last 
year, on 12 Oct., he received he earldom of 
Athol in Scotland, together with the lands 
of Annandale. During thv winter he was 
one of the three ward^ in Scotland, and 
was besieg^ by Robert P -uce in the castle 
of Ayr. On 28 April 1807 Joanna of Acre 
died ; after this time Monthermer seems to 
have been no longer styled Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and in March 1808 his St^on was sum- 
moned under that title. In June 1807, just 
before the death of Edward I, Monthermer 
also surrendered his Scottish earldom of 
Athol in return for ten thousand marlm 
wherewith to buy one thousand marks of 
land by the year for the simport of himsrif 
and his children (t6. ii. 194(^. On 24 June 
of the same year he was appointed keepw 
of Gardiff and other castles m Wales. On 
4 March 1809 he was again summoned to 
parliament as Baron Monthermer, and on 
16 Sept. 1809 and 24 Dec. 1810 received 
grants of land at Warblington and Westen- 
den for himself and his sons {Fadera, ii. 92, 
124). In 1811 and 1312 Monthermer served 
as warden and lieutenant for the king in 
Scotland (CaL Doc, Sootl, ii. 898-403), and 
received three hundred marks in reward Ibr 
his services. In 1814 he once more served 
in Scotland, was taken prisoner at Bannock- 
burn, and owed his release without ransom 
to his former acquaintance with Bruce. On 
19 Feb. 1816 he was appointed warden of 
the royal forests south of the Trent, an office 
which he held till 18 May 1820. On 80 Dec. 
1816 he had leave to appoint a touty while 
on a pilgrimsgs to St. James of Gompostella 
{Fcsderaf iL S32). Earlier in this year he 
had heLu an inquest on the claim cf John, 
earl of Richmond, to the towns of Great 
Yarmouth and Gmastcm (JtoUs ef FarUth 
mmtp L 801). After this there is no asea^ 
tion of Monthermer in public afiaira, thoni^ 
he wu summoned to parliamsnt as aVam 
down to 80 Oct. 1824 f ha mbably died not 
long after this last di^ Monthannetr had 
mamad as his aaooiid wUs Isabella widm 
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of John HastinM (1262-1318) [q. ▼.! and 
sister and eoheuess of Ajmer de Valenoe, 
earl of Pembroke. He had pardon for this 
marriage on 12 Aug. 1819 (lysderat ii. 403). 
lubella surviyed him, and died in 1826. 

By Joanna Monthermer had two Bons, 
Thomas and Edward, and a daughter Ma^, 
who married Duncan, twelfth earl of Fim. 
l^omas de Monthermer was never sum- 
moned to parliament. During the early 
troubles of the reign of Edward in be sup- 
ported Henry of Lancaster, for which he re- 
ceived pardon 80 July 1^0 (Ca/. Patent 
Polls, Edward III, i. 647). He served in 
Scotland in 1888, 1886, and 1837, and was 
killed in the sea-fight off Sluys 24 June 1840 
(MrBiMTTTH, p. 109). By his wife Margaret 
he left a daughter, Margaret de Monthermer, 
who married Sir John de Montacute, second 
son of William, first earl of Salisbury. Mont* 
acute was summoned to parliament in 1867, 
apparently in the right of his wife. This 
barony was afterwards merged in the earl- 
dom of Salisbury, and was finally forfeited 
at the death of Bichard Neville, earl of War- 
wick fq. V.], in 1471. The titles of Viscount 
and Marquis of Monthermer were borne in 
the last century by the Dukes of Montagu, 
who claimed descent from Thomas de Mont- 
hermer. Edward de Monthermer served in 
Scotland in 1884, and, though the second son, 
was summoned to parliament in 1887 ; nothing 
further is known of him, and he does not seem 
to have left any heirs ; he was buried by his 
mother at Stoke Glare (Wbbvbb, Fbnera/f 
Monuments, p. 740). 

[Walter de Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Bakholomew Cotton ; Chronioles of Edward 1 
and Edward II ; Riabanger ; Trokelowe, Blane- 
foxde, &c. (all in the RoUa Ser.); Cal. of Docu- 
ments relating to Scotland; FoBdera (Record 
edit.) ; Nioolaas Song of Caerlaverock, pp. 277- 
272 ; Dngdale’s Baronage, i. 217 ; Doyle's Official 
Bwonage, ii. 16.] C. L. K. 

MONTJOY. [See MomrrjOT.] 

MONTMOBBNOT. HERVEY db (jl. 
1169), invader of Iretand. [See Mottbt- 
MimaoB.] 

MONTBE80B, JAMES 0ABBIEL 
(1702-1776), director and colonel n^al en- 
nneera, son and heir of James Gabriel Le 
Trdsor, esq., of Thurland Hall, Nottingham- 
shiza, and Nanon, daughter of Gdlond de 
HautevOle of Normanay, but in the Eng- 
liih eerviosy was bom atFoit William, Scot- 
land, 19 Nov. 1702. ffie fiather, desc e nd e d 
fiiom William LeTMeoTyVisoompte de Oondd 
sor Mogleaux,wa8bom at Oaen, Normandy, 
and natuialisM in fingiand during the reign 
of William IIL He was m^or of the Slat 


foot, and lieutenant-governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, Scotland, where he died 29 Jan. 1724, 
i^ed 66. 

Montresor was a matross at Mahon, Mi- 
norca, in 1727, with pay at Is. per diem. The 
following year he was at Gibraltar, where 
he was a bombardier at Is. 8d. per diem, and 
distinguished himself at the siege. He was 
given a commission as practitioner-engineer 
on 2 Oct. 1781, and on 6 April 1782 was 
wetted an ensign in the 14th foot. In August 
he went to England on four months’ leave of 
absence, but returned to Gibraltar, where his 
skill as a draughtsman and ability in the exe- 
cution of wor^ won him some distinction. 
On 28 July 1787 he was promoted lieutenant 
in the 14th foot, on 7 Feb. 1789 sub-enmneer, 
and on 8 July 1742 engineer extraor^na^. 
The following year he was sent to Port Mahon 

from^Oct. 1748. *^e carried out his new 
charge with credit until 1747, when he was 
appointed on 2 Jan. chief engineer at Gibral- 
tar, with pay of 200. per diem, in succession 
to Skinner, required for duty in Scotland. 
As chief enmneer he greatly improved the 
defences, and some thirty drawings in the 
war office testify to the numerous services 
he carried out between 1747 and 1764. On 
17 Dec. 1762 he was promoted sub-director. 
In June 1764 he returned to England, and on 
9 Nov. was appointed chief engineer of the ex- 
pedition to North America under Major-gene- 
ral Braddock. He preceded the army in June 
1766 to prepare roads for Braddock’s advance 
from Alexandria in Virginia, over the Alle- 
ghany mountains, through a difficult and un- 
explored country. He was present on 9 July 
at the disastrous battle of Du Quesne, where 
he was wounded and lost all his baggage and 
the engineer stores. He made his way with 
the retreating anny to Fort CumbOTland, 
and thmioe on 2 Aug. to Philadelphia, and 
finally, under orders from General Shirley, 
Braddook’e eucceieor, he went to Albany, 
where he remained fbr aeven months, pre- 
paring plane and projects for the ensuing 
oampa^ 

In 1766 Montresor surveyed Lake Champ- 
lain and the military positions in its vicinity, 
and produced a map of part of the lake, 
showing the forts of Edward and William 
and other defences. He designed in 1766 
a ^ical field redoubt for use against the 
Indians, which was ordered to be generally 
adopted. Bv Gieneial Shirley’s diiMtioiis he 
went to Lake George, and he reported so 
unfovourahly on a mt recently oonstmeted 
that he wae ordered to reocnstmetit. Mont- 
leeor was much conanlted by Shiriey, and 
attended all his oounoUa of war at XBMmy. 
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On 14 May 1757 he was gazetted major in the in the British Museum : A drawn plan of 
amy, and on 4 Jan. 1768 he was promoted the city and pe^sula or Gibraltar with the 
director and lieutenant-colonel. Spanish linesi in fiye sheets, 1742 ; (2) A 

In 1768 Montresor was sent to Annapolis, dmwn plan of the isthmi^ dty, and forti- 
Nova Scotia, to report on the defences, but fications of Gibraltar, with eleyation and 
when the campaign opened he rejoined the sections of the principal public buildinn, 
army for ‘service in the lake country. In profiles through the two extremities of tne 
1769 he accompanied the army of Gfeneral rock and fort built by the Spaniards, with 
Amherst, and as chief engineer distin^shed several additional designa for better defisnd- 
himself by his fertility of resource and by the ing and securing the place, e^ht sheets, 1768. 
work he accomplished with insufficient means The following plans, lately in the war office, 
and materials collected in the emergency. In are now in the archives of the Bominion of 
June he went to Lake George, put the field- Canada : (1) Plan of part of river of St. 
fort there in repair, and in concert with the Lawrence from Montreal to Isle of Quesny ; 

g neral selected a site for a permanent fort. Part of Lake Champlain, showing Forts 
e traced out the defence works, and re- Edward, 'William, &c., 1766. 
mained on the spot to superintend its ereo- The following plans are in the war office: 
tion. The work was well advanced in 1760, (1) Description and map of Gibraltar, coast 
wfith accommodation for six hundred men, of Spain and Barbary, 11^ ; f 2) Particular 
and called Fort George. While construct- survey of the city of Gibraltar, showing 
ing the fort Montresor was in command of government property, 1768. Alio twenty- 
the troops and outposts of the line of com- six plans of various parts of the works of 
munications between Albany and Lake defence, with sections of the fortress of Gi- 
George, a command he held till his return braltar, and of the barracks and also of the 
to England in the spring of 1760. Spanish lines and forts, dating firom 1747 to 

The fatigues of we campaigns had told 1762. 
upon his health, and although appointed on [Boyal Engineers* Oorpi Records; War Office 
1 Oct. 1760 chief engineer of the expedition <^*^4 Board of Ordnance Records ; Burke’s Landed 
against Belle Isle, he was too ill to go. He Gentry.] R. H. V, 

was on the sick list for the next two years, MONTEESOB, JOHN (1786-1788 P), 
travelling about in search of health. On major, royfJ ennneers, eldest son of Colonel 
8 Feb. 17G2 he resigned his commission in James Gabriel Montresor [q. vj, was bom 
the 14th foot. From 1763 to 1766 he was at Gibridtar on 6 April 178a 'When in 1764 
employed in designing and superinten^g his father was appointed chief engineer of 
the erection of the new powder magazines the e»edition to^orth America, he accom- 
at Purfleet in place of those at Greenwich, panied him and joined the 48lli foot. He 
which, by an act of parliament of 1761, were obtained a commission as lieutenant in that 
ordered to be destroyed. In 1769 he was regiment on 4 July 1766. He served with the 
chief engineer at Chatham. On 26 May regiment in Bradaock’s expedition, to which 
1772 he was promoted coloneL He died his father was chief engineer. He was wounded 
on 6 Jan. 1776 at New Gardens, Teynham, at the disastrous battle of Du Quesne on 
Kent. He was buried at Teynham, and 14 July 1766. On 19 May 1758 he obtained 
there is a tablet on the north wall of the a commission in the engineers as practitioner 
chancel of the church to his memo^ and to engineer, and on 17 March 1769 ne was pro- 
that of his third wife and her first husband, moted sub-engineer. He was at the siege 
The epitaph gives Montresoris age at his of Quebec in 1769, and at mat personal 
death as sixty-six ; it should be seventy-three, risk carried despatches from tne governor to 
Montresor married, first, at Gibndtar, on General Amherst. He took an active port 
11 June 1786, Mam, daughter of Robert Has- in the reduction of Canada. In 1764heconp 
welLesq. (die died 6 March 1761); secondly, structed a chain of redoubts near Niagara, 
on 25 Auff. 1766, Henrietta^ dau^ter of and built a fort on the shore of Lake Erie. 
Henm Fieldinig, eu. ; and thirdly, hVances, He was promoted engineer extraordinary and 
da^hter of BlT NumoUs, esq., and relict of captain lieutenant on 20 Dec. 1765. He con- 
WiUiam Kemp, esq., of New Gardens, Teyn- tinned to serve in America for many years, 
ham. By his first marriage he had several but there is no special record until 1776, 
sons : John [q. v.l who became dhief engi- when he was at Bunkei^s HilL He made a 
near in America; James, a lieutenant in ue survey of the pseitionandplansof the works, 
navy, lost in the firigate Aurora; and Henry, He was appointed chief engineer in AmeriiM 
who died of wounds received at the siege of on 18 Dec. 1776, and was promoted cntaui 
Trichincmly. and engineer in ordinary on 10 Jan. i776b 

lliefollowingplansdrawnby Montiesorais He was present at the attack and ttqptnre of 
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Long Island on 27 Aug. 1776 and the action 
of Quibhletown on 26 June 1777. Montresor 
ldwd| in the Ticinitj of Hell Gate at New 
Yoik, was named a^ him. He constructed 
the liiMMi of defence of Philadelphia, and was 
present on 18 June 1778, when the British 
troops marched out to join the army in New 
Jersey, which Montresor accompanied to New 
York. He also organised the extraTMant 
farewell entertainment given by his ofSsers 
to Sir William (afterwards fifui viscount) 
Howe [q. v.] before his departure for Ex^land. 

Montresor retired from the service on 
26 March 1779. On his arrival in England 
he was one of the five officers called upon 
to give evidence before a committee of the 
House of Oommons appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of the war. His evidence tended 
to vindicate the general and to throw dis- 
credit on the ministers concerned. On his 
retirement he purchased the estate and house 
of Belmont in Throwley parish, Faversham, 
Kent, and resided there for some time. In 
1781 he presented a peal of six bells to St. 
Michaers Church, Throwley. The same year 
he bought Syndal in the parish of Ospringe, 
and several other properties in the neighbour- 
hood of Faversham. In 1782 he was ex- 
amined hefote the commissioner of public 
accounts with respect to expenditure tot the 
army in America. In 1787 he purchased 
Huntingfield, Faversham. He had also a 
house in Portland Place, London. He died 
about 1788. 

He married, on 1 March 1764, Frances, 
only child of Thomas Tucker of Bermuda, 
and had five children : (1) Henry Tucker ; 
(2) John, who was colonel of the 80th foot, 
and died on passage from Madras to Penang 
in 1806; (8) Thomas Gage, who married Mary, 
daughter of Major-general F. G. Mulcoster, 
and was a general and K.O.H. ; (4) William 
Robert ; (6) Mary Lucy, who married Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir F. W. Mulcoster, 

R.E. 

The following plans were engnved andpub- 
lished by A. Bury of Duke’s Cburt, London: 
(1) * Plan of Boston, its Environs and Har- 
bours, with the Rebel Works raised afiaiust 
the Town in 1775, from the Observations of 
Lieutenant Page, and from the Plans of Cap- 
tain Montresor;’ (2) ^Plan of the Action 
of Bunker's HiU on 17 June 1775, from 
an actual Survey by Captain Montresor;’ 

* Flan of the City of New York and its 
ilnviiona to Greenwich, on the North of 
Hudson’s lUver, and to Crown Point on the 
East or Sound ^Tsr, surveyed in the Winter 
of 177Adedicated to Mqjor-geneFal Gage, by 
John Montresor,’ 

The following plans drawn by Montresor 


are in the British Museum: (1) A drawn 
elevation of part of the north mnt of Al- 
bany ; (2) A axawn plan of Port Erie, built 
under the direction of John Montresor, 1764 ; 
fS) A drawn plan of Fort Niagara, with a 
aesiflpi for constructing the some, 1766 ; 
(4) Map of Nova Scotia or Acadia, with the 
Islands of Cape Breton and St. John’s, four 
sheets, 1708 ; (6) A drawn project for taking 
post at Crown Point, 18 May 1774 ; (0) A 
map of the province of New York, with port 
of Pennsylvania and New England, four 
sheets, 1776; (7) A drawn survey of the 
city of Philadelpnia and its environs, four 
small sheets, 17/7. 

[Royal Engineers' Corps Records ; War Office 
and B^rd of Ordnance Records ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry; private manuscripts.] B. H. V., 

MONTROSE, Dukes of. [See Lindsat, 
David, first Duke, 1440P-1405; Gbaham, 
James, first Duke of the second creation, d. 
1742; Gbaham, James, third Duke, 1765- 
1836 ; Gbaham, Jambs, fourth Duke, 1799- 
1874.] 

MONTROSE, Mabquisbs of. [See Gba- 
ham, James, first Mabuuis, 1612-1650; 
Graham, Jambs, second Mabuuis, 1631 P- 
1669 ; Gbaham, James, fourth Mabuuis, d. 
1742.] 

MONTROSE, Earls of. [See Graham, 
John, third Earl, 1647P-1W8; Gbaham, 
James, fifth Earl, 1612-1660.] 

MOODIE, DONALD (d. 1861), com- 
mander royal navy and colonial secretary 
in Natal, was son of Mmor James Moodie 
of MeUetter, Orkney, and great-grandson of 
Captain James Moodie, royal navy, who re- 
ceived an * honourable augmentation’ to his 
arms for the relief of Denia in Spain during 
the war of the Spanish succession, and at 
the Rge of eighty was murdered by Jacobites 
in the streets of Kirkwall on 26 Oct. 1725. 

Donald entered the navy in 1606 as a first- 
class volunteer in the Ardent of 64 guns, flag- 
ship at Leith. In 1809 heserved in the Spit- 
fire sloop of war in the North Sea, at Quebec, 
and on the coast of Spain. In 1811 he was 
rated midshipman in the America of 74 guns. 
Captain Joaias Rowl^, and served in the 
MMiterranean, including the attack on Leg- 
horn in 1814, and at the capture of Genoa. 
At Leghorn, his elder brother, who was first 
lieutenant of the ship, was killed. He after- 
wards served in the Glai;gow of 50 guns off 
Ushant and Madeira, and m the Impimahle 
of 104 guns in the Mediterranean. He was 
made lieutenant on 8 Deo. 1816, and plaoedon 
half-pey. 
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Thereupon he emigrated to the Gape Colony, 
and afterwards entered the ciyil service there. 
In 1625 he was specially commended by the 
royal conmissioners of colonial inquiry for 
the attention he had given to the question 
of land .appropriation, and was appointed 
resident magistrate at Port Francis. In 
1828 he was resident magistrate at Graham’s 
Town, and in 1830-4 protector of slaves in 
the eastern district. In 1888 he brought 
out his * Capo Record,’ a work now very 
scarce, consisting of translations from the 
colonial archives illustrative of the condi- 
tion and treatment of the native tribes in 
the early days of the settlement. The work 
commences with the * remonstrance ’of Janx 
and Proot, dated 26 July 1649, in which 
t]^ey set forth the advanta^s and profit that 
will accrue to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany bv making a fort and garden at the 
Cabo de Esperance. In 1840 Moodie was 
^pointed sumrintendent of the Government 
B{^, Cape Town, then heavily in debt, and 
afterwards was sent as acting commissioner 
to George, to extricate that district firom 
the disorder into which it had fallen. His 
various services met with the approval of 
successive governors. On 29 Aug. 1845 
Moodie was appointed secreta^ to the go- 
vernment of Natal, to exercise therewith 
the functions of colonial treasurer, receiver- 
general, and registrar of deeds in the new 
colony, at a salary of 500/. a year. He held 
the post until 1861. He became unpopular 
in the colony through his advocacy of the 
claims of the Kafirs to lands of which they 
had been dispossessed. He died at Pieter- 
maritzburg in 1861. Of the two elder sons, 
W. J. Dunbar Moodie, sometime resident 
magistrate at the Umkomas, Natal, compiled 
and issued the * Natal O^nances; ’ and 
D. C. F. Moodie is the author of ’ History 
of the Battles, Adventures, Ac., in Southern 
Africa,’ Adelaide, 1879, Cape Town, 1888. 

Besides the * Cape Record ’ (Cm Town, 
1888-41) Moodie published : 1. * Spemmens 
frmn the authentic Records of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hm, being extracts from 
the ^'Oape Record,’” Dondon and Cape Town, 
4pts.lS41. 2. *AVoice from the Kahlamba; 
a Lecture on Intefoourse with Natal in the 
Eighteenth Century, and early Relations be- 
tween the Dutch and Kafirs,’ Pietermarits- 
burff,1857. 8 . * South African Annals, 1652- 
17fl3’ (chap. i. only), Pietermaritzburg, 1860. 

Moodib, Josh Wbubbubusv Duitbab 
(1797-1860), a brother of Donald Moodie, 
bom in 1797, was appointed second lieutenant 
21st Royal NorthBritidi furilierson 24Feb. 
1618, became first lieutenant in 1614,aad was 
placed on half-pay on 25 Matdi 1816. Ho 


was severely wounded in the left wrist in the 
night attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, 8 March 
1814. He emigrated to South Africa to 
join his elder brothers, James and Donald, 
and spent ten adventurous yean there. After 
his return to England he married Miss Su- 
sannah Strickland, youngest sister of Agne^ 
Strickland [q. authoress of the * Queens 
of England!’ With his wife he emigmted 
to Upper Canada, and acquired land at Belle- 
ville. He served as a captain of militia on 
the Niagara frontier during the insurrection 
of 1887, and was afterwards paymaster of 
militia detachments distribute along the 
shores of Lake Ontario and the bay of Quinte. 
In 1839 he was ^pointed sheriff of Vittoria, 
now Hastings County, Outario. Through 
some technical iiregiuarity in the appoint- 
ment of a deputy sheriff he was suUected to 
a long and vexatious proseciifion. By advice 
of the solicitor-genend he resigned nis post 
before the loim-defezied judgment was given 
m 1868. Moodie, who besides his other 
adversities bad in 1861 a severe attack of 
paralysis, from which he never wholly re- 
covered, died in 1869. 

He was author of: 1. 'The Campaigns in 
Holland in 1814,’ in 'Memoirs of the late 
War,* London, 1831, 12mo. 2. ' Ten Yean 
in South Africa, including a Particular De- 
scription of the Wild Sports,’ London, 1885, 
2 vols. 8 . ' Roughing it in the Bush,’ Lon- 
don, 1852. 

Moodib, Mbs. Subajotah (1808-1685), au- 
thoress, wife of John Wedderburo Dunbar 
Moodie fsee above], bom in 1608, was young- 
est daughter of Thomas Strickland of Keydon 
HaU, Suffolk, and, like her sisten, appean to 
have acquir^ literary tastes, despite her 
surroundings (cf. Lifh fif Agnu StAoklcnA^. 
Her fint published work was a little volume 
entitled ' Enthusiasm, and other Poems ’(Lon- 
don and Bungay, 1831). In 1882 she emi- 
grated with her husband to Canada. During 
the family troubles of later years she resumed 

her pen, and in 1852-68 piwlished numerous 
minor works of fiction. Her last was 'The 
World before them,’ London, 1868, which 
was described by a reviewer as the ' handi- 
work of a sensible, amiable, refined, and very 
xeligiona lady . . . innocent and negative’ 
(Athmmiimi 1868, L 16). She died in 1886 . 

[For Donald Moodie: InfonnatioD from private 
eourees ; O'Byrne’e Naval Biog. ; Colonial Bei^ 
vieee of Donald Moodie, Pietermaritsbnro, 1652, 
8 vo. For John Weddarban Dnnber Moodie: 
Mannecript antobiograpbieal noteo; Brit. Hw. 

I Oit.ofFmited Books. ForMie. Bnesimahlleodie: 

; Striekland’elifeof AgneeBtridBlaiid;McodM 
Boegfaingit ia the tefa; Hie. MooMsvril* 
iHP-l H. *. C, 
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MOODT, JOHN (1727 P-1812), actor, 
son of a huzdresBer named Cochran, was 
bom in Cork, and followed his father’s occu- 
pation. He himself stated that he was bom 
m Stanhope Street, Clare Market, London. 
After incurring, as is said, some danger of 
being forced into the rising of 1745, he went 
to Jamaica, and acted wim some reputation 
in Kingston as Lear, Hamlet, Borneo, &c. 
Botummg to England with a property of 
consequence, which he subsequently aug- 
ments, he went on the Norwich circuit, 
where he took the lead in tragedy and comedy, 
and was Claudio in * Measure for Measure ’ 
on the occasion when Petersen, an actor in 
the company, playing the king, expired 
while utteri^the speech, ^Beason thus with 
life.’ Tate Wilkinson claims to haye been, 
20 June 1760, at Portsmouth, Lord Townlv 
in the ^ProToked Husband’ to Moody’s 
Manly, and speaks of Moody as having just 
arrived tram Jamaica. He adds that Gar- 
rick saw Moody as Locket in the * Beggar’s 
Opera,’ and engaged him for London at 
tmrtv shillings a week, Moo^stipi^ting that 
he should fint appear as lung Henry ^11 
(Memoirt, ii. 06 et seq.) This date is not 
reconcilable with the statements in the lives 


of Moody in the ^Dramatic Mirror ’ and else- 
where, according to which Moody played^ at 
Drury Lane Thyreus in CapeU’s alteration 
of * Antony and Cle<matra,’ vacated throi^h 
illness by Holland, 12 Jan. 1760, receiving 
for his peiformanoe five guineas from Gar- 
rick, and on 22 May appeared as King 
Henry YIII. Genest mrst mentions Moody’s 
Henry Ylll 22 Oct. 1760, and says that ne 
acted previously Mopsus in ’ Damon and 
PhlLlida,’ presumably on 12 Oct. On 81 Oct. 
he was the original Kingston in * High Life 
bdow Stairs,’ and on 12 Feb. 1760 created 
his great character of Sir Callaghan O’Bral- 
laghan in Macklin’s * Love a la Mod^’ 
During this season he was the fiirst clown in 
Garricks pantomime, 'Harlecnw’s Invasion,’ 
plaved an original part in ^veiy Woman 
m her Humour,’ assigned to Mrs. Oliv^ and 
was Sable in the ’ Funeral.’ 


Moody soon made himself useful to Gar- 
ride, and, with one season at the Haymarket 
and oooasional visits to the oountiy, re- 
mained at Drury Lane until the end of his 
theatrical career. In the diigraceful riot 
against Garrick, led bv an Irishman named 
^tipatr^ in 1768, Moody had thrust upon 
him an undesirable pubhoi^. He seised 
and extinguidied, on 1S6 Jan., a tordi with 
which a maniac in the andienoe was seeking 
to set fire to the house. An apology to this 
was demanded on the following night. Think- 
ing to i^peese the mob, Moody said, in Irish 


tones such as he was accustomed to em- 
ploy, that ' he was very sorry he had dis- 
pleased them by saving their lives in putting 
out the fire.’ This was held an aggravation 
of his offence, and the audience insisted that 
he should go on his knees. He exclaimed, 

* I will not, by heaven,’ and left the stage, 
to be embraced by Garrick, who declared 
that while he had a jguinea he would pay 
Moody his salary. Grarrick was compeUed 
to promise that Moody should not appear 
again on the stage while under the displeasure 
of the audience. Moody, however, oearded 
Fitzpatrick, who found mmself compelled to 
withdraw the prohibition, and to promise on 
behalf of himself and his friends support to 
the actor on his reappearance. 

In the season of among other part|, 

he essayed Teague in the * Committee, one 
of his great parts, Foigard in the ' Stratagem,’ 
Obedi^ Prim in ' A Bold Stroke lor a 
Wife,’ Robin in * Contrivances,’ Yulture in 
‘ Woman’s a Riddle,’ and was the original 
Captain O’Cutter in Colman’s * Jealous Wife,’ 
and Irishman in Reed’s * Register Office.’ 
Among characters assigned him in years 
immemate^ following were Henry YI, 
Richard III, the Miller of Mansfield, 
Peachum in the * B^gar’s Opera,’ Bullock 
in the * Recruiting Officer,’ Stephano in the 

* Tempest,’ John Moody in the ^ Provoked 
Husband,’ Adam in * As you like it,’ Ben in 

* Love for Love,’ Teague in the * TwinRivals,’ 
Simon Burly in the ‘ Anatomist,’ Yamp in 
the * Author,’ and innumerable others. He 
was the oririnal Cratander in Delap’s ren- 
dering of 'Hecuba,’ the Irishman in the 
' Jubuee,’ and on 10 Jan. 1771 Major 
O’Flaherty in Cumberland’s 'West Indian.’ 
In the la^ two parts he strengthened his 
reputation as a comic Irishman, a part which 
was now ordinarily written for him or as- 
signed to him. He played a Scottish servant, 
Colin MacLeod, in Cumberland’s 'Fashion- 
able Lover,’ 20 Jan. 1772, but he resumed 
his Irish ' creation ’ as Sir Patrick O’Neale 
in the 'Irish Widow,’ 28 Oct. 1772, an 
atotation ^ Garrick from Moli6re, and 
OTlam in Foote’s 'Bankrupt,’ in which, 
21 July 1778, he appeared at toe Haymarket. 
Back at Druij Lane he was, 9 Nov. 1778, 
the original Commodore Flip in the 'Fair 
Quaker,’ an alteration, attributed to Captain 
'l^ompm, of the 'Fair Quaker of Deal;’ 
Conolly, an Irish derk, in Kelly’s ' School 
to Wives,’ 11 Deo. 1778; and MoCormuek, 
9 Feb. 1774, in 'Note of Hand, or a Trip 
to Newmarket,’ written ameady to him by 
Cumberland. At Drury Lane ne played in 
following yeara Caeafogo in 'Rule a Wiffi 
and have a Wife,’ Beecmd Witch in 'Mao- 
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beth/ Major Oldfox in the * Plain Dealer/ Cap- 
tain Blun, Sir Sampson L^end, Sir Lucius 
OTrigger, Sir Toby Belch, &>ger in * ^op/ 
Ghnpe m the * Oonmderacy/ Sir Wilful Wit- 
wou’d, Dr. Cantwell, Dogbe^, &c. On 
'21 Sept. 1776 he was the original Phelim in 
Golman’d * New Brooms ; ’ 24 Feb. 1777 the 
original Sir Tunbelly Olumsey in the * Trip to 
Sotfborough/ altered from Vanbnmh by 
Sheridan ; 16 Oct. 1778 the original ODaub 
in the 'Gamp/ erroneously assigned to Sheri- 
dan; and, 29 Oct. 1779, I^rd Burleigh in the 
' Critic.' His other original parts of any im- 
portance were Dennis Dogherty in Jackman's 
' Divorce/ 10 Nov. 1781 ; Major O'Flaherty 
in Cumberland's ' Natural Son/ 22 Dec. 1784 ; 
andHugo inOobb's ' Haunted Tower/ 24Noy. 
1289. in Liveipool, where he acted during 
the summer, and in other country towns, he 
tried more ambitious parts, as King in ' First 
Part of King Henry IV,' lago, and Shylock. 

After the season ofl796-6uLe management, 
in answer to constant complaints of his 
heaviness, did not engage him, and he went 
into compulsory retirement, from which he 
emerged to pl^ at Covent Garden, for the 
benefit of the Bayswater Hospital, 26 June 
1804, Jobson in .the ' Devil to Pay.' This 
was announced as 'his first appearance 
these ten years, and positively his last on 
any stage.’ He retirea to Barnes Common, 
where ne lived in comfort, adding to his 
income by growing vegetables for the Xondon 
market, sometimes hunself driving his pro- 
duce into town. Here, at Shepherd^ Bush ac- 
cording to the ' Gentleman’s Magasine/ or in 
Leicester Square according to the 'European 
Magazine,' he died 26 Dec. 1812. He requested 
that he might be buried in St. Client’s 
burial-ground, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and that the head-stone should bear 
the words, ' A native of this P^^b, and an 
old member of Drury Lane Theatre.’ The 
cemetery was full, however, and his remains 
were interred in the churchyard at Barnes, 
near those of his first wife, who died 12 May 
1806, aged 88. His widow, Kitty Ann Moody, 
died 29 Oct 1846, aged 88 (see Notei and 
Queriei, 8th ser. iL iS2). 

In his early career Moody was much 
praised, being declared the best Teague 
that the stage had produced. His Captain 
OXlutter was hif^y popular, and secured 
him ^ praise of Chuxchill, who devotes 
ten libes to him in the ' Rosciad.' He was 
hel d a prindpal s u pport of the ' Jubilee,’ 
and played in the ' West Indian ' with 
such judgment and masterly execution as 
to divide applause with the author. Tate 
WOkbaon praises highly his comb dia- 
fieteis and M wisdom and sagacity, ps^- 


fesiring a great friendship for him. In his 
bte days he incurred much condemnation, 
going through his parts b a state of ' torpor, 
bordering upon sleep.’ Mrs. Matiiews says 
that Moocb, ' afraid o£ o’ersteppbg Nature, 
occasional^ came short of hsr.’ Thomas 
Dibdb rebtes a racy interview which he 
had with ' the venerable BQbetnian ' when 
he was over ei^ty, but still full of 'excel- 
lent humour ' ^Smtmsosnces, i. 268). 

Portraits of Moody as Teague b Uie ' Com- 
mittee/ with Parsons as Obadish, by Van- 
dergutdi ; by Drummond, R.A., as Jobson 
b the ' Devil to Pay ; ' and as one of a club 
of twelve persons called the ' School of Gar- 
rick/ are m the Garrick Club, and two en- 
gravbCT, one by J. Marohi from a pabting 
by Zo&ny, and the other by T. Haroy from 
one of his own pabtbgSuere b the National 
Portrait Gbllery, Dubhn. Prmts of Garrick 
as Foigard and as the Irishman b the ' 1^ 
gister Office ' are b existence. 

[Some ooiifosion as to Moody's early life is 
due to the fact that he wished to be accepted as 
an Englishman, and to hide his humble origb. 
Lives of him are given in Theatrical Biography, 
1772, the Georgian Era, the Thespian Dio- 
Bonary, the Dramatie Minor, the Seeret His- 
tory of the Green Boom, the Monthly Mirror, 
voL iii., and the European Magasine, vol. xviiL 
See also Genest's Account of tlm English Stage, 
Tate Wilkinson's Memoirs the Garrick Ootre- 
srondence, the Dramatic Uensor, Cumberland’a 
Memoirs, O’Keeffb's Recollections, Boaden's lifr 
of John Philip Kemble, Clark Busan’s Bepr^ 
sentative Actors, Dibdin’s Hirtoty of the^t^.] 

MOODY, BICHAED CLEMENT (1818- 
1887), major-general royal engineei^ colo- 
nial governor, second son of GofonelTnomas 
Moody, royal engbeers, hu wife, whose 
maiden name was Clement, was bom b St. 
Ann's garrison at Barbados, West Indies^ on 
18 Feb. 1818. His brothers were Colonel 
Hampden Moody of the rpyal en g ineers, who 
died when commandiim royal engineer at Bel- 
fast b 1869, and the Rev. J. L. Moody, army 
chaplab. After being educated it ^vite 
schools end a tutor at hom^e entered 
the Royal Military Academy at 'Woolwich b 
Fcbruii^ 1827 and left b Ibeember 1639. ae 
the cuitom then wae, to receive bstroctlon 
b the ordnance eurvey. He was gasetted 
a second lientenent b the royal engbeesni 
6 Nov. 1880, and was posted to the oranenoe 
mtrvtj b Irelead on 80 May 1888; bnl 
early b 1888 he fall ill, and on his leeovciy 
wae stationed at Woolwkh; b Oetobef^he 
embarked ffir the West lndiev«ad vpee fa 
aome yetie at St Vboent. Be wee pee- 
mofeed flsat lientenent on 26 June 18K b 
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SeptattiberlSS? ha waa inralided home after 
aa attack of ydlow foyer, and, beinff giant^ 
aide leaye, accompanied Sir Oharles Felix 
Smith on a tour m the United Statea. On 
lua return he was stationed at Deyoziport 
for a short time. He was appointedf on 
8 July professor of fortification at the 
Boyal Military Academy at Woolwich, and 
shortly after was selected as the first goyemor 
of the Falkland Islands. He em wked on 
1 Oct. 1841. The colony wsa at the time 
almost in a state of anarwy, and the yoi^ 

g oyemor was giyen exceptional powers, which 
6 used with great wisaom ana moderation. 
During his term of office he introduced the 
tuasac-grass into Great Britmn, of which 
he gaye an account in the ^ Journal of the 
Boyal A^cultural Society/ iy. 17, y. 60, yiL 
78; for this seryioe he receiyed the society’s 
gold medal. On 6 March 1844 Moody was 
promoted second captain, and on 19 Aug. 1847 
first captain. He returned to England in 
February 1849, and was employed under the 
colonial office on special duty until Noyem- 
ber* He went to uhatham for a year, and 
waa then appointed commanding royal en- 
gineer at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 'V^ile in the 
northern district a great reseryoir at Holm- 
firth, Yorkshire, burst on 6 Feb. 1862, de- 
stroying life and property, and Moody was 
employed to report on the accident and to 
inspect other large reseryoirs in the district. 
In 1^4 he was sent to Malta. On 13 Jan. 
1866 he was promoted lieutenanMsolonel. In 
May he was attacked by a local feyer and was 
inyalided home. He mnt his leaye in (Ger- 
many. On 8 Noy. 1^ he was appointed 
commanding royal engineer in North Bri- 


Moody was a skilled draughtsman, and de- 
lighted m architecture. 'V\^e in Scotland 
he drew up plans for the restoration of Edin- 
burgh Oastle, with which Lord Panmure, 
then secretary of state for war, was so pleased 
that Moody was commanded to proceed to 
Windsor and submit them to the queen and 
the prince consort. On 26 April 1868 
Mooay was promoted breyet-oolonel, and in 
the autumn he was appointed lieutenant- 
goyemor and chief commissioner of lands 
and works in theeolony of British Oolombia. 
^e colony was a new one. Moody founded 
the capital New Westminster, and drew the 
oriffinalplan for this town whmi the site wee 


a dense forest of Douglas pine. He designed 
yarioua settlements, arranged the traeka of 
roads through the country, which were exe- 


penod earned the goodwill of tM ooloniats 
and the approbation of the aathoritiea at 


home. The Pacific terminus of the Canadian 
and Pacific Bailway was at first at the h^ 
of Buirard’s Inlet, at Port Moody, so named 
in the goyemor’s honour. The railway has 
since h^ carried to the mouth of the inlet, 
and now terminates at Vancouyer. On 8 Dec. 

1863 Moody became a regimental colonel, and 
returned borne the same month. In March 

1864 he was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of the Chatham district. He was 
promoted major^eneral on 26 Jan. 1866, and 
retired from the seryice on full pay. After 
his retirement he liyed quietly at Lyme 
Regis, and was in 1868 commissioner for the 
extension of municipal boundaries. He died 
on 81 March 1887 of apoplexy during a visit 
to Bournemouth. Moody married at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on 6 J uly 1862, Mary Susan^, 
daughter of Joseph Hawks, esq., J.P., D.L.. 


daughter of Josrah Hawks, esq., J.P., D.L., 
of that town. He left eleven (^Idren. 

[Royal Engineers* Corps Records; War Office 
ana Colonial Office Records ; Royid Engineers’ 
Journal, vol. xvii. ; Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, passim.] R. H. V, 

MOON, Sib FRANCIS GRAHAM 
(1796-1871), printseller and publisher, born 
on 28 Oct. 1/96 in St. Anorew, Holbom, 
was youngest son of Christopher Moon, gold 
and silver smith, W Ann, daughter of T. 
WitlOT (Bubxb, Peerage, 1690, p. 979), 
Placea with Mr. Tugwell, hook and print 
seller of Threadneedle Street, he made many 
friends, by whose assistance he was enabled 
on Tugwell’s death to take over the business. 
Subsequently he devoted himself to print- 
puhlismng upon a large scale. For this 
business, as a man of remarkable taste and 
judgment, he was admirably qualified, and 

of ^ trade. In 1826 Messrs. £^t, Ro- 
binson, & Co., the immediate successors of 
John Boydell [q.y .]9 became bankrupt, and 
Moon purehas^ the greater part of their 
stock. At the same time he jomed the firm 
of Moon, Boys, & Graves in Pall Mall, 
but still oarriM on hia own business at the 
comer of Finch Lane, Threadneedle Street. 
Moon was liberal in his dealings with ar- 
tists, and popular with them. Sir David 
Wilkie onoe presented him with the copy- 
right of one of his pwtings. Others, espe- 
cially C. B. Leslie, HA., gave him drawinjgs 
and the original sk e tches m their matpie- 
tures. He reraoduoed some of me finest 
works of Wilkie, Sir Charles Esstlake, Sir 
Edwin Lsndseor, David Boberts, Samuel 
Prout, 0. R. Lesl^ deikaon Stuifield, and 
Qeom Cattemiole. One of his most esle- 
Iffetod pablicatioos was David Bobsrta'h 
^Skitehsa in the Holy Land,’ whiok 
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cost 50,000/. to bring out. Moon’s taste and 
persuasiye manners were humoroudy no- 
ticed in some verses by Hood (cited in City 
PresSf 26 Oct. 1871, p. 2, col. 6). He re- 
ceived the patronage of the English and 
‘many European courts, and was invited by 
Lom^Fhilippe as a private guest to St. 
Oloud. 

In 1830 Moon was elected a common 
councilman : in 1843 he acted as sheriff of 
London and Middlesex; in 1844 he was 
chosen alderman of Portsoken Ward; and 
in 1864 he became lord mayor. On 28 April 
1856 he received at Guildhall the emperor 
and empress of the French, and was created 
a baronet on 4 May following. Moon in 
turn visited Paris, where the emperor made ! 
him a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
Ih the spring of 1871 he resided his alder- 
manic sown, accepting that oi Bridge With- 
out. He died at Brighton on 13 Oct. 1871, 
and was buried on the 20th in Fetcham 
Churchyard, Surrey. By his marriage, on 
28 Oct. 1818, to Anne, eldest daughter oi 
John Chancellor, carriage builder, of Ken- 
sington, he had four sons and four ^ughters. 
Of the former the eldest, the Rev. Sir 
Edward Graham Moon (1826-1904), was 
rector and patron of Fetcham. Lady Moon 
died on 24 May 1870. 

[City Press, 21 and 28 Oct. 1871 ; Illustrated 
London News, 21 and 28 Oct. 1871 (with por- 
trait) ; Men of the Time. 1868, p. 694 ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, iii. 972; Watford’s 
County Families, 1893.] O. G. 

MOONE, PETER 1548), poet, was 
author of ‘A Short Treatise of certayne 
Thinges abused in the Popysh Church, long 
used, but now abolyshed, to our consola- 
tion, and God’s Word avaunced, the Lyght 
of our Salvation.’ This is a poem in thirty- 
seven eight-line stanzas, rhyming ababbebo, 
the last line being a refirain used in all the 
stanzas. After the poem follows, * To GK>d 
onely gyve the glory, quod Peter Moone. 
Imprint!^ at Ipnyswyche by me, Jhon Os- 
wen.’ The work is excessively rare. The 
dAte 1548 is added in writing in the copy in 
the British Museum. There is an allusion to 
* my Lorde Protector ’ [Somerset] in the poeuL 
Hunter suggests that * Mrs. Amy Moon of 
Norfolky’second wife of Thomas Tusser [q. v.], 
was a r^tive, ^perhaps sister,’ of the poet 
(Obofus Vahtm, Add. MS. 24488-606). 

(Tanoer’s Bib’iotheea, p. 581 ; British Museum 
Cat.] R. B. 

MOOR. [See also Mookb and Mobb.] 

MOOR, EDWARD (1771-184^, writer 
on Hindoo mythology, horn in 1771. was 
appointed a cadet on the Bombay establish- 


ment of the Hon. East India Company in 
May 1782, and sailed for India in the Sep- 
tember following, being then under twelve 
years of age. In consequence of adverse 
winds the fleet in which ne sailed put into 
Madras in April 1783, and Moor was trans- 
ferred to the Madras establishment. He was 
promoted lieutenant in September 1788, and 
three months later adjutant and quarter- 
master of the 9th battalion native infiuitiy. 
Though then but seventeen, his ' very great 
proficiency ’ in the native tongue was noticed 
m the certificate of the examining committee. 
On the outbreak of war in 1790 Moor resigned 
his adjutancy, and proceeded in command of 
a grenadier company of the 9th battalion to 
join the brigade under Captain John little, 
then serving with the hbhrhtta army at the 
siege of Dht^war. He was of the storming 
party on the assault o^ that stronghold on 
7 Feb. 1791, and on 13 June he was shot in 
the shoulder while heading the leading com- 
pany in an assault of the hill fortDoridroog, 
near Bangalore. He rejoined his corps withm 
four months, and on 29 Dec. 1791 led the two 
flank con^anies of the 9th battalion at the 
battle of Gadjmoor, where the enemy, though 
vastly superior in numbers, were totaUy 
routed, ana Moor was specially complimented 
on his gallantry in renewing the British attack 
on the right. In this engagement Moor re- 
ceived two wounds, and was eventually com- 
pelled to return home on sick leave. During 
nis consequent leisure he wrote *A Narrative 
of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detach- 
ment ana of the Mahratta Army commanded 
by Purseram Bhow during the late Confede- 
racy in India against the N awabTippoo Sultan 
Bahadur’ (London, 1794, 4to). Woof re-em- 
barked for Bombay in April 1796, with the 
brevet rank of captain, and in July 1799 he 
was appointed garrison storekeeper (commis- 
sary-general) at Bombay, a post whion he held 
with credit until hia departure from India in 
February 1805. In 1800, at the request of 
Governor Duncan, he made a * Digest of the 
Military Orders and Regulations of the Bom- 
bayArmy,’ which was prmted at the expenseof 
the government. The latter, on 14 Sept. 1800, 
awarded the compiler ten thoosana rupees 
for the original work, and two thousand more 
for the additions subsequently made to it. 
The state of his health predumng his return 
to India, Moor retired ftom, the company’a 
service in 1806, receiving a ^^ial pension 
for his disting^bed service in addition to 
hia half-pay. 

In 1810 Moor published his * Hindu Fhn* 
theon’ (London, roT. 4to), a work of eontider- 
able value, which for more than flfW years re* 
anuied the only book of authori^m &gUdi 
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upon its wbjeot. A collection of pictures and 
engravings of Hindu deities formed the nu- 
cleus of the book. Bound these the author 
accumulated a mass of informatioui pardj 
gathered by himself, but largely derivea from 
correspondents, and supplemented from the 
wor^ of Sir William Jones and other orien- 
talists. Though prolix and heavy in style and 
overweighted with classical paraUels and ir- 
relevancies, its intrinsic value carried the book 
through several editions. A beautiful series 
of illustrative plates (engraved by J. Dudley 
after drawings by M. Houghton) was edited 
by the Rev. A. P. Moore in 1861, London, 
4to, and another edition with fr^h plates 
appeared at Madras in 1864. Moor’s other 
works on Indian subjects were 'Hindu Infan- 
ticide; an Account of the Measures adopted 
for suppressing the Practice ’ (London, 1811, 
4to), and ' Oriental Fragments’ (1834), com- 
prising descriptions of gems and inscriptions 
and general reflections upon Hindu mytho- 
logy and religion. During his retirement at 
Great Dealings in Suffolk he also wrote ' The 
Gientle Sponge ’ (1829, 8vo), a proposal for 
reducing the interest on the national debt, and 
a collection of ' Suffolk Words and Phr^es ’ 
(1828, 12mo), containing many elaborate 
articles (e.g. cantle and sibrit) 01 some inte- 
rest, but little etymological value, besides 
several pamphlets. He also contributed 
Indian articles to Bees’s ' Cydopasdia.’ 

Moor died at the house of his son-in-law in 
Great George Street, Westminster, on 26 Feb. 
1848. He married, on 10 J uly 1794, Elizabeth, 
daughter of James Lynn of Woodbridge, sur- 
geon. By her (she died on 13 Dec. 1§36) he 
had issue a son, Edward J. Moor, who be- 
came rector of Gfreat Dealings, and a daugh- 
ter, Charlotte, who marriea William Page 
Wood, afterwards Daron Hatterley and 
lord chancellor [q. v.]. 

Moor was elected a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta in 1796, of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1806, and of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1818. He was member of other learned 
societies in India, England and France. 

[Gent. Mag. 1848, i. 649, 650; East India 
l^taxy Oalendar, 1828, pp. 839, 849 ; J. Grant 
Duff’s Histoxy of the Mwrattas, 1873, p. 492 ; 
Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature; 
Moor's Works in British Museum Libra^.^ 


MOOR, JAMES (1712-1779), professor 
of Greek, was the son of Robert Moor, a 
sbhoolmsater in Glasgow, where he was bom 
on 22 June 1712. In 1725 he entered Glas- 
gow University, and diatinguiahed himself 
especially in daasics and mathsmatica. After 
gxaduati^ MA.., he was engaged for some 
time as teacher in a school m his native 


city, and subsequent^ travelled abroad as 
tutor to the Earls of Selkirk and Errol. He 
was afterwards tutor to Willuun Doyd, fourth 
earl of KUmamock [q. v.], till 1742, when 
he became librarian of the university of Glas- 
gow. In 1746 he was elected to the chair of 
Greek there, promotion which he owed to 
the assistance of Dunbar (Hamilton) Dou- 
glas, fourth earl of Selkirk. In 1745 Moor 
made a journey to London in an endeavour 
to obtain a pardon for his patron the Earl of 
Kilmarnock, who had been condemned for 
his share in the Jacobite rebellion. His efforts 
were unsuccessful. 

At the request of the university. Moor, 
in conjunction with Muirhead, professor of 
humanity, superintended the production, in 
four folio volumes, of a magnificent edition 
of Homer, published by the Foulises of Gla/- 
gow. To insure the utmost accuracy of text 
every sheet was read six times before it was 
sent to press, twice by the ordinary corrector, 
once by Andrew Foulis [q. v.], once by each 
of the editors separately, and finally by both 
conjunctly. Copies of this edition (1747) are 
now very rare. For the Foulis press Moor 
also edited Herodotus and other classics. In 
1761 he was appointed vice-rector of the uni- 
versity, and he received in 1768 the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. Owing to bad heuth 
Moor resigned his chair in 1774, and died in 
Glasgow on 17 Sept. 1779. During the period 
of his retirement Moor amused himself by 
writing Hudibrastic verses and epigrams, of 
which a number have appeared in ' Notes and 
Queries.’ His valuable Ubrary and cabinet 
of medals were purchased by the university 
authorities. 

Besides editing Homer, Herodotus, Tyr- 
tiBus, and other classioal authors for the Fou- 
lises, Moor wrote several learned treatises, 
including : 1. ' Essays read to a Literary So- 
ciety at their Weekly Meetings,’ Glasgow, 
1759. 2. ' On the End of Tragedy, accoraing 
to Aristotle,’ Glasgow, 1763. 3. ' Addison^ 
Oato, done into Latin Verse, without the 
Love S(^es,’ Glasgow, 1764. 4. 'On the 
Prepositions of the Greek Language,’ Glas- 
gow, 1766 (reprinted at Richmond, 18^). 
5. * A Vindication of Virgil from the Charge 
of Puerility imputed to mm by Dr. Pearce,’ 
Glasgow, 1/66. 6. ‘Elements LingussGrmcsB 
Para Prima,’ Glasgow, 1766; a favourite 
school-book in Scotland; it passed through 
many editions in Latin, and an English yw- 
sion by J. 0. Rowlatt appeared in 1636. 

[Chambers's Biqg. Diet of Eminent Scots- 
men ; Catalogue of the Advocates’ libeuy ; the 
Libr^, t 98 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ill, 
21, 121, iv. 104, viL 458 ; Scots Mag. 1779.] 

G.6-& 
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MOOB, MICHAEL (1640-1726), pro- 
yo8t of TVinily College, Dublin, bom in 
Brid^ Street, Dublin, in 1640^ was son of 
Patrick Moor, a Roman catholic merchant, 
in whose house Romr O’More, the leader of 
'the rebellion of 1641, had lodged just before 
the outbreak. His mother was Mary Dowdal 
of Mountown. ^ Haying laid in a conmetent 
stock of grammar learning at home,’ Michael 
was sent to France, and studied philosophy 
and divinity first at Nantes under the Orato- 
rians, and forwards at Paris. After teach- 
ing for some years at Qrassin he returned to 
Ireland, and reluctantly took priest’s orders, 
being ordained in 1684 by Lifike Wadding 
[q. y.l Roman catholic bishop of Ferns. In 
lo85 ne was made prebendary of Tmothan in 
S{. Patrick’s, and as vicar-general of Patrick 
Russell,titulararchbi8hopof Dublin, had com- 
plete charge of that diocese. He also became 
chaplain to Richard Talbot, earl of Tyrconnel, 
and was by him introduced to the notice of 
James H. Moor^rsuaded the king not to 
confer Trinity Cfollege, Dublin, upon the 
j^esuits, and was himself made provost in 
1689, ^ on the unanimous recommendation of 
the then nrevailing Roman catholic bishops.’ 
While holding this position he exercised uis 
infiuence to mitigate the sufferings of the 
protestant prisoners in Dublin j and during 
the military occupation of Trinity College 
he, together with McCarthy, the librarian, 
also a catholic, succeeded in saving the 
library firom bwg burnt by the soldiery. 
The Jesuits, however, had not forgiven him, 
and took advantage of a sermon preached by 
Moor before James, from Matthew xv. 14 
Q Let them alone, they be blind leaders of 
the blind ; and if the blind lead the blind 
both of them shall fall into the ditch ’), to 
procure his deposition. It was said that the 
king and Father Petre, who had a defect in 
his eyesight, were especially pointed at. 

Moor was not only disnusM but ordered 
to leave the kingdom. ^ betook himself 
to Paris, where he was ‘ hiffhly caressed on 
the score of his learning ana integrity ; ’ but 
on the arrival of James in France met the 
battle of the Boyne, he proceeded to Italy. 
He was made censorof boiw atRome, and b^ 
came reotor of Barbarigo’s newly established 
college of Montefiasccm He was in great 
iavourwith Pope Clement XI, who was pre- 
vented only by the representations of the 
Jesuits firom placing his nephew under his 
charge. 

S<Mn after the death of James H Moor 
again settled in Phris^ and was in 1703 
sdeet ed to deliver the annual Hoae on 
Louis XIV, udiich had been founded of the 
eitjof Paris. He is described as then rector 


of ^6 university of Paris (Mobbbi, Ze Cfrand 
DteHotmaire Miatoriguef 1769, vii. 608), an 
elevation for which he was doubtless lately 
indebted to the mod offices of his friend 
Cardinal de NoaSles. He is said to have 
twice held the rectorship, and was also prin- 
cipal of the ColUge de Navarre, and professor 


cipal 01 the College de rtavarre, and proiessor 
of Greek and Latin philosophy at the Col- 
lege de France. He helped to remodel the 
university for Louis XI V, who founded for 
him the college of Gambray. Moor also 
* joined with one Dr. John Farrely (or Fealyl 
in purchasing a house contiguous to the Iniu 
College for the reception of such poor young 
men of Ireland who came tberri to study" 
(WxBB, ed. Harris). To the Irish College he 
left what survived of his fine library firom the 
depredations of an amanuensis, whom Moor, 
being blind in his later years, employed to 
read to him. His plate Ven^ to the Leinster 
provisor. Moor died, 38 Aug. 1726, in his 
rooms at the Coll^ de Navarre, and was 
buried, in accordance with his expressed 
wishes, in the vault under the chapel of the 
Irish College. 

Moor seems to have been a learned divine 


rooxen ot. tie puDiisnea : i. * jje ^xiscenua 
Dei et Humanm Mentis Immortalitate, se- 
cundum Cartesii et Aristotelis Doctrinam, 
Disputatio, m duobus libris divisa,’ Paris, 
1692, 8vo. Ware speaks of an English trans- 
lation of this * by Mr. Blackmore,’ but this 
is not to be found. 2. ^Hortatio ad Sta- 
dium Lingufis Gnecm et Hebraicn recitata 
coram emmenti M. Antonio Barbarigo, Card. 
Archiep. de Montefaliscone/ Montefiascone. 
17(X), 12mo. 3. 'Vera Sciendi Methodus,’ 
Paris, 1716, 8vo; a dialogue written against 
the Cartesian philosophy. 

[Sir J. Ware's Hist, of Ireland, sd. W, Harris, 
ii. 288-90; Moreri’s Le Grand Dietionnairs 
Historiqne, 1740, vi. 407 (art * Moms, Michel ') ; 
BreehiUet-Jourdain’s Met. de rUidfermtO ae 
Paris, p. 285 ; W. B. 8. Taylor’s Hist, of Uni- 
versity of Dublin, pp. 54-5, 245-0; J. T. Gil- 
bert's Hist, of Dublin, i. 829-80 ; Webb's Com- 
pendium of Dish Biog.] G. Li G. N. 


1679 (Xibbt, Wm^seter Stolon, ‘More/ 
p.l48). ProoeeduigtoNewColl^,Oxlbra, 
he matriculated 13 July 1688. and gridu* 
ated BJL 6 April 1691, M.A. 16 Jan. 1695, 
B.D. and DJ>. (by aceomnlation) 6 July 
1814. He was n^ perpetual fUlow of hia 
ooUe^ in 1689, but left It in 1697 fbv the 
rectc^ of West Meon and the viemge of 
East Moon, which be hold eenjoin^y. On 
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4 June 1613 lie was installed prebendary of 
Windiester on the death of Dr. George B^es 
(Hnni and Gale, Hist, and Antiq. qf Winr 
ototsr Cathedral), Here he was nequently 
inyolYed in controversies with Bishop Neile 
on account of certain ceremonies which he 
hi^ introduced into the oathedraL He is 
said to have been adorned in his youth with 
variety of learning, and in his later life to 
have been celebrated as an elotment preacher 
and learned divine. He died 20 Feb. 1639- 
1640, and was buried in the chancel of West 
Heon Church. 

He published a poem of great length 
written in Latin hexameters, intended as a 
umversal chronology, and entitled : * Diarium 
Historico-poeticum, in quo prater Constel- 
Lationum utriusque Hemispherii, et Zodiac! 
Ortuset Occasus . . . declaranturcuj usque 
Mensis Dies fere singuli ... sic ut mnil 
pnne desiderari possit, ad perfectam rerum 
gestarum Ohronologiam • . ^ Oxonii,’ 1695, 
ito. 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 664; 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 254, 267f 367-8 ; Keg. 
Univ. Oxon. pt. ii. p. 166.] G-. T. D. 

MOOR, THOMAS db la (/. 1327-1847), 
alleged chronicler. [See More.] 

MOOROROFT, WILLIAM (1766 P- 
1 826^,veterini^ surgeon and traveller in Oen- 
tral Asia, a native of Lancashire, was educated 
at Liverpool for the medical profession. While 
he was a pupil under Dr. Lyon at the Liverpool 
Inflrmaiy, the attention of the local medical 
authorities was directed to the outbreak of a 
serious epidemic among cattle in the district 
(preaumably the Derbyshire cattle-plague of 
1788 ). It was agreed to depute a student to 
investigate the £seaM. Tne choice fell on 
Moorcroft, who carried out his task in con- 
junction with a Mr. Wilson, described by 
him as * the ablest farmer of las time.’ En- 
couraged by a reported remark of the anato- 
mist John Hunter, that but for his age he 
- would address himself to the study of animal 
pathol^ the next day (Moononorr, TraveUj 
vbl. i. raface), Moorcroft spent some years 
in France studying veterinary science. He 
afterwards settled in London, at first in 
partnership with Mr. Field, and for some 
yeaia had a very lucrative veterinary prac- 
tice. In Eelljrs * Directory’ for 1800 his 
name appears at 224 Oxford Street. He 
seems to have xealiaed an ample fortune; 
but he lost laiffdy over patents wh^ he 
took ont in 179o and in 1800 (Patents No. 
2104. 16 AprK 1706, No. 2398, 3 May 1800) 
for the manufooture of honeshoes hy ma- 
dunery (FLBMure, iZbras S4oei, p. 516). He 
therefim xeadBy aooepted the offer in 1806 


of an appointment as veterinary surgeon to 
the Ben^ army and superintendent of the 
East India Company’s stud at Pds4, near 
Oawnpore. He advocated the improvement 
of the native cavalry horse by the intro- 
duction of English or Turcoman bone and 
muscle. 

His preference for the Turcoman over the 
Arab horse appears to have directed his at- 
tention to the possibilities of commercial in- 
tercourse between British India and the coun- 
tries behind the Himalaya. In 1811-12, 
accompanied by Captain (afterwards Major) 
^der Young Hearsay, he crossed the 
Himalaya by the Niti Pass and made his 
way to the great plain between it and the 
Kuen-Lun chain ; he examined the sources 
and upper courses of the Sutlej and the 
eastern branch of the Indus, and found tne 
positions of Lakes Ravan and Manaforavara. 
He was the first British traveller to cross 
the Himalaya. An account of his journey 
appeared in * Asiatic Researches,’ xii. (1816) 
376-634. Seven years afterwards, in the 
latter part of 1819, Moorcroft again set out 
on an ei^loring expedition, twng much 
merchandise with him. He visited Kunjeet 
Singh at Lahore, and thence made his way 
into Ladakh and resided some time at the 
capital, L4. When asked what the British 
desired, Moorcroft replied: 1. Liberty to trade 
with Ladakh. 2. Moderate duties. 8. A 
permanent footing in Ladakh. 4. The good 
offices of the government with that of Gor- 
dakh to induce the latter to ^en the Niti 
Ghftt to British commerce. H^ had previ- 
ously made proposals to Runjeet Singh at 
Lahore for inoreued facilities of commercial 
intercourse. The important political arrange- 
ments which Moorcroft pr^osed to the in- 
dependent states adjoining British India were 
wholly unauthorised by the government. Dis- 
approving his long sojourn at L6, the Bengal 
government suspended his pay and allow- 
ances during absence. Moorcroft spared no 
effort to obtain permission to enter Ohinese 
Tartaxr, but in this he was unsuccessful. 
From L6 he proceeded to Cashmere, entering 
that city on is Nov. 1822. His sealous in- 
quiries mto the management of the shawl- 
wool goat and the various processes of the 
Cashmere shawl manufsctuie, together with 
^e specimens ha sent home, are allowed to 
have contributed much to the improvement 
of tiie shawl industry at home. He finally 
quitted Cashmere by the Fir Punjib moun- 
tains, descending into the Pumib^ a route 
new to Europeans, and proceeding way of 
Attoek and Feahawur to Cahul, on the line 
of route previously pmued hj the embew 
under Mountstoart Slphinstone [q. v.] A 
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asked the Indian government for a letter to 
the king of Bokhara, which was refused. He 
nevertheless made his way from Cabul to Bok- 
hara, and * met with u much kindness from 
.the king u could be expected from a selfi^, 

. narrowTminded bigot.’ He got rid of aU his 
merchafadise, and bought some valuable horns 
to take back to India. The route from Cabul 
to Bokhara was then new to Europeans. 
Moorcroft wrote : ' Before I leave Turkestan 
I mean to penetrate into that tract that con- 
tains perhaps the finest horses in the world, 
but with which all intercourse has been sus- 
pended during the last five years. The ex- 
edition is fiul of hazard, but le jeu vaut 
ien la chandelle.’” He started from Bok- 
hara on his return on 4-6 Aug. 1626. With 
a few servants he sepi^ated from his party 
to visit Maimama. But he was taken by 
robbers, and he died, by some accounts of 
fever, by others of poison, at Andekhui, after 
a few days’ iUness. His body was brought 
on a camel to Balkh, and was buried outside 
the walls. George Trobeck, a young English- 
man who had accompanied Moorcroft from 
Calcutta, was too ill when Moorcroft* s body 
arrived at Balkh to investigate the case. 
Trebeck died of fever shortly afterwards at 
Mazar. 

As Moorcrofb’s pay had been suspended, 
there was a question as to the ownership of 
his papers, l^is was settled, and the papers 
became the property of the Indian govern- 
ment, by whom they were made over to the 
Asiatic Socie^ of Bengal. A summary of 
those in the India House, arranged by the 
Hon. Mountstuart E^hinstone, appear^ in 
voL i. of the * Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phic^ Society of London.’ The narrative of 
Moorcroft’s ^Travels in the Himalayan Pro- 
vinces of Hindustan and the Panjab . . . 
from 1819 to 1826,’ ending with his arrival 
at Bokhara, was publishM in 1841 under 
the editorslup of mfessor H. H. Wilson. 
In a review of the work the * Athenssum ’ 
observed with much truth : 'When we take 
into account the difficulties experienced by 
those who followed in his [Moorcroft’^ track, 
we hardly know how to express suffiaently 
our admiration of his hardihood and address, 
and to do him justice we must remind our 
readers tl^t not only did death overtake him 
at a time when he had triumphed over the 
cMef difficulties of his undertaking, but that 
hia papers remained unnoticed until those 
who followed his example had carried off the 
honoura that were justly his due.’ 

Moorcralt was author of: 1. An English 
translation of VaUi’s ' Experiments m Ant- 
n^ Electricity,’ London, 1798. 9. ' IHree- 
tinaf far Ustiig the Portable Horse-Medicine 


Chest adc^ted for Service in India,’ London, 
1795. 8. ' OuiBory Account of the Various 
Methods of Shoeing Horses hitherto in Use,’ 
Londom 1800. 

The following papers were puhUshed, the 
first excepted, mter his death: 1. 'Journey 
to Lake M4naf4ravara in Little Tibet ’ («m), 
' Asiatic Researches,’ xiL 875-684. 2. ' On 
the Purik Goat of LadaUi,’ 'Asiatic So- 
ciety’s Transactiona,’ vol. i. 1827: 'Eroriep 
Notizen,’ xxviii. (1880) 275-6. 8. 'Notice 
on Ehoten,’ 'Geographical Society’s Jour- 
nal,’ i. (1832} 238^. 4. ' Notices of the 

Native Productions of Cashmere,’ ib. ii. 
268-68. 

[East India Registers and Avmy Lists, 1809- 
1826; Moororoft's writings ; Toum. Roy. Geogr. 
Soe., London, voL i. and notifies in vols. zii. zzi. 
zziii. : Sir Alexander Berne's Travels, i. 248; 
M^reiofb and Trebeek’s Travels, ed. H. H. 
Wilson, London, 1841, with biographical notice in 
Preface, pp. zlix et seq. ; review of the work in 
the Athenflenm, 20 Feb. 1841.] H. M. 0. 

MOORE. [See also Moob and Mobs.] 

MOORE, ALBERT JOSEPH (1841- 
1893), painter, bom at York on 4 Sept. 1841, 
was thirteenth son and fourteenth child of 
William Moore [q. v.], portrait-painter, and 
Sarah Oollingham, his wife. Several of his 
numerous brothers were educated as artists, 
iubluding Henry Moore, the sea painter 
[see SupplbiksntI. Albert Moore was edu- 
cated at Archbishop Holgate’s School^ and 
also at St. Peter’s School at York, receiving 
at the same time instruction in drawing and 
painting from his father. He made such p^ 
gress tmit he gained a medal from the de- 
partment of Science and Art at Kensington 
m May 1863, before completing his twelfth 
year. After Ids father’s dmth in 1861 Moore 
owed much to the care and tuition of his 
brother, John Oolliimbam Moore [see under 
Moobb,Willia]c]. Li 1856 he came to Lon- 
don and attended the Kensington grammar 
school till 1868, when he became a student in 
the art school of the Royal Academy. He 
had already exhibited there in 1657, when he 
sent ' A Goldfinch’ and ' A Woodcodc.’ In 
the two following years he sent more natural 
history studies, rat in 1861 he made a new 
venture with twosaeredsubjee^ ' The Mother 
of Siiera looked out of a Window,’ and 
'Elijah mnaing to Jeireel before Ahab^a 
CSiariot.’ He euibited other saorsdplctmeo 
in 1862 and 1866. Meanwhile Moore had 
given amns elsewhero of the remarkable ddli 
whidi be afterwards dt^l^ad ae a deooia- 
tiveartiat. Aftm d mi gn i n g pietorkl figuraa 
for amhitecta in oeiliiiga,altanipiecea, ftc.. be 
about 1860 painted a oeding at fol- 
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lowed by anotlier at Croxteth Park, Lanca- 
shire. &e spent the winter of 1862-8 in 
Borne, and in the latter year executed a wall 
painting in the kitchen of Combe Abbey for 
the Earl of Craven. In 1864 he exhibits at 
the Boyd Academy a ^up in freaoo, en- 
titled <^6 Seasons/ which attracted notice 
from the naceful pose of the limbs in the 
figrures, and the delicate folds of the draperies. 
In 1865 Moore exhibited at the Boyal Aca- 
demy * The Marble Seat, ’the first of a long 
series of purely decorative pictures, with 
which his name will always be associated. 
Henceforth he devoted himself entirely to 
this class of painting, and every picture was 
the result of a carefmly thought out and ela- 
borated harmony in pose and colour, having 
as its basis the human form, studied in the 
true Hellenic spirit. The chief charm of 
Moore’s pictures lay in the delicate low tones 
of the diaphanous, tissue-like garments in 
which the figures were draped. The names 
attached to the pictures were generally sug- 
gested by the completed work, and rareljr re- 
presented any preconceived idea in the artist’s 
mind. Among them were such titles as * A 
Painter’s Tribute to Music,’ ^Shells/ *The 
Header,’ * Dreamers,’ ^ Battledore,’ ^ Shuttle- 
cock,’ * Asdeas,’ &c. In so limit^ a sphere 
of art Moore found his admirers among the 
few true connoisseurs of art rather than 
among the general public. His pictures 
were frequently sold on the easel before com- 
pletion, W it was not tiU late in his life that 
he obtained what may be called direct patron- 
age. He executed other important decora- 
t^e works, like * The Last Supper ’ and some 
paintings for a church at Bocmdale, the hall 
at Olaremont, the proscenium of the Queen’s 
^eatre, Long Acre, and a frieze of peacocks 
for Mr. Lehmann. Moore was of an inde- 
lied solely on his 
both social and 
outspoken views 
proved a bar to his admission into the ranks 
of the Boyal Academy, for which he was 
many years a candidate, and where his works 
were long abhief source of attraction. Though 
suffering from a painful and incurable illness 
Moore worked up to the last, completing by 
sheer courage ana determination an import- 
ant picture just before his death, which oc- 
curred on So Sept. 1898, at SSpenser Street. 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Hewasbuiiea 
at Highgate cemetery. His last pic ture, * The 
Loves m the Seasons and the Winds,’ is one 
of his most elaborate and painstaking works ; 
it was painted for Mr. Mcahillooh, andMoore 
wrote Uirse stanaas of verse to explain the 
title. His work is now represented in many 
important publio o oU ecti o M, such as those 


pendent disposition, and rel 
own judgment in matters 
artistic. His somewhat 


of Birmingham, Liveipool, Manchester, and 
elsewhere. An exhibition of his works was 
held at the Qrafton Gallery, London, in 1894. 

[Obituary notices : Athenflenm and Pall Mall 
Gk^tte, 80 Sept. 1898, Westminster Gazette, 
4 Oct 1898, & 0 . ; The Portfolio, i. 6 ; Champlin 
and Perkins’s Oy^opedia of Painters and Paint- 
ing; Scribner’s Magazine, December 1891 ; pri- 
vate information.] L. C. 

MOOBK ANN (Jl, 1818), *the fasting- 
woman of Tutbury,’ born on 8l Oct. 1761 at 
Bosliston, Derbyuure, was the daughter of 
a dav-labourer named Pegg. In 1788 she in- 
veigled into marriage a farm servant, James 
Moore, who soon deserted her, but w^e her 
good looks lasted Ann found no difficulty in 
obtaining occupation, and became the mother 
of a large family. About 1800 she made hei; 
way to Tutbury, and endeavoured to find 
honest employment. Beduced todire poverty, 
she subsisted on the minimum amount of 
food necessary to support a human being, 
and the astonishment created locally by 
her long fasts doubtless encouraged her to 
undertaKe the imijosture which made her 
notorious. It was given out that she had lost 
aU desire for food ^m November 1806. Six 
months later the interest taken in her in the 
neighbourhood was sufficient to warrant her 
in taking permanently to her bed. On 20 May 
1807 it was reported that she attexi^ted to 
swallow a piece of biscuit, but the effert was 
followed by great pain and vomiting of blood. 
^ The last food she ever took was a few black 
currants, on 17 J uly 1807,’ and in Aumt 
'she gradually diminished her liquids.’ De- 
t^ were mmtiplied in the pam^lets which 
narrated her case. One learned writer proved 
that she lived on air, another that the phe- 
nomenon was due to disease of the oesopha- 
gus, while a third was convinced that her 
condition was a manifestation of the super- 
natural power of Gk>d. Joanna Southcott de- 
clared that the advent of the fasting^woman 
presaged a three years’ famine in Fnnce. In 
the meantime the local doctors had taken the 
matter up. By two of these, Bobert Taylor 
and John Allen ^th of whom made com- 
munications on m subject of the case tothe 
’ Medical Journal/ November and December 
1806), an investigation was set on foot in 
September 1808, and a succession of four 
hours’ watches, undertaken by the chief in- 
habitants of the district, was arranged to 
oover a period of sixteen days. Bulletinswere 
posted from time to time m Tatbmy, to re- 
cord progress, and a list of the watenmwis 
puUishea. At the commencement of the 
ordeid Mrs, Moore was deaeribed aa terribly 
worn and emaciated, but as it progreosedslie 
ammfoly improved In health and spirits. The 
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report of the committee was generally held 
to be oonduaiye evidence of Ann’s veracity. 
For the next four ^ears she continued to 
attract crowds of visitors from all parts of 
the country, who, in commiseration of her 
* sufferings, or to reward her devoutneas, whi<di 
WAS attested by the Bev. Mr. Hutchinson, 
seldom left her without making a substantial 
offering. In 1812 she deposited 400/. in the 
funds. But in the summer of that year Alex- 
ander Henderson (1780-1868) [q. v.J, phy- 
sician to the Westminster General Dispen- 
sary, wrote an able ^Examination’ of the 
imposture, showing the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of the woman’s statements, and 
the curious parallel between the case and 
that of Anna M. Kinker, a girl of Osnaburg, 
who practised a similar imposture in Ger- 
many in 1800. It was in answer to this pub- 
lication that, gpreatly to the fasting-lady’s 
disgust, a second watch was insisted upon 
by her supporters. At her own request, 
none but ministers of the church of Eng- 
land, medical men, and magistrates were eli- 
gible, and a committee was formed, under 
Sir Oswald Mosley, bart. It met on 20 April 
1818, and a period of one month was fixed 
upon. At tne end of seven days the public 
were informed that Ann Moore had taken 
no food whatever. On the ninth day the 
watchers were alarmed by her loss of weight 
and extreme prostration. Two physicians 
present were of opinion that she comd not 
live two hours. Thereupon, at the earnest 
request of her daughter, Mary Moore, the 
watch reluctantly broke up, and a few hours 
afterwards the woman confessed to her im- 
posture. It is supposed that during the pre- 
vious watch nourishment was conveyea to 
her in liquid form by her daughter when she 
kissed her night and morning. An engraving 
by Lines represented Mrs. Moore in bed in 
her garret. Another portrait was drawn 
Linsell, and engraved Cordon. Her face 
is not unpleasing, and her eyes are thoughtful 
and penetrating. She was evidently a woman 
of great resolution and cunning. Nothing is 
known of her sul^uent career beyond the 
fact that she was in Macclesfield and Knuts- 
fozd gaols for robbing her lodgings. 

[Monthly Mag. October 181 1 ; EdinbnighMed. 
Journal, v. 821 ; Medical and Physical Jonmal, 
XX 529; Qentk^. 1813, i. 479; Chambers’s 
Book of Bays, it; Faithful Belation of Ann 
Moore of Tntbaiy,who for nearly 4 years has. 
and still oontinnes to live^ without any kind of 
Food; 4th edit. 1811 ; The Life of Aim Moore, 
with Observations and Befleetions, by Edward 
Andefson, n.d. ; An Aeeoiml of the extrsofdi- 
nary Abetinenee of Ann Moor of Tatbuy, 
Uttosetsr, 1809, namsronsadilisns; An Exami- 


nation of the Imposture of Ann Moore, the 
Fasting-woman of Tntbuiy, 1818 ; A fiill Ex- 
posure of Ann Moore^ the pretended Fasting- 
woman of Tntbniy, 8rd edit. 1818; Leisure 
Hour, 1869, 1870, passim ; Mosley’s Hist, of Tut- 
buiy ; Medical Observer, v. 168 ; Simm’e Staf- 
fordshire Bibl. p. 314.] T. 8. 

MOORE, ARTHUR(1660P-178O), econo- 
mist and politician, said to have been bom in 
Monaghan, Ireland, about 1666, was mther 
the son of the gaoler or of the puUioan at the 
prison gate. He was brought up, according 
to some authorities, as a groom, out Burnet 
says that he rose * from being a footman with- 
out any education.’ He studied trade ques- 
tions, made money rapidly, and in 1695 was 
returned to parliament mr the borough of 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire. At the election of 
February 1700-1 genen^ bribery prevailed 
in that constituency, and althougn Moore 
petitioned against the members tnat were 
returned he did not claim the seat, and 
bribery was proved in his interest. With 
the exception of that short parliament he 
represented the borough from 1696 to 1716, 
and he was again elecm on a by-vaconcy in 
Februaiy 1720-1. In October 1722 he peti- 
tioned for the seat, but withdrew his claim 
next month. He had a house in Grimsby, 
and was hmh steward of the borough from 
1714 to 1780 (Gbobgb Ouvbb, Onat 
Orimsby, 1825, p. l21). 

Moore’s name appears in 1702 among the 
managers of the * united trade to the East 
Indies.’ He was a director of the Soutii 
Sea Company, and was appointed comp- 
troller of the army accounts in 1704. It 
was reported on 15 April 1704 that he was 
about to be added to the Prince of Denmark’s 
council on admiralty affairs. On 80 Sept. 
1710, *to the great surprise of many wealtny 
citixens,’ he was made one of the lords com- 
missioners of trade and plantations (Botbb, 
p. 476); he held this post during the r»> 
mainder of the reign. During the Isst jears 
of Queen Anne he showed mat ability in 
parliament, and was deemed "capable of the 
nighest Mrts of business.’ In Janua^ 1712, 
on the &rl of Strafford olyecti^ to Anor as 
third British plenipoteotaaxy in eham of 
commercial afiaira, the lord privy seal waa 
appointed, who, * not being vmed in those 
mi^tei8,waa obliged to db^ himaelf by the 
limits he received from Mr. Arthur Moore ’ 
(2.p.556). His brother Thomas Moore was 
mane paymaater of the land fbroas abroad 
in Au^iat 1718. Moore mediated between 
Harley and 8t. John in their qnaRdi, but 
at last threw in hia lot with the lattnr« end 
would have filled the office of ohanoeBef 
of exeheqner in the edminiatraition wluib 
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Bolingbroke oontemplated. In after years 
he Bup^rted Walpole. 

llie artieleB of the treaties with France and 
Bpain(1712) which related to commerce were 
maukly drawn up by Moore. He was wholly 


for a reciprocal tariff between England and 
France, and he was the most frequent speaker 
throughout the debates (Tindal, Rapin^ iy. 
820; Ohandleb, Debates^. 4, 11; WenU 
worth FaperOy passim). The treaty, which 
was the most important approach to free 
trade before that of Pitt in 1786, raised a 
storm of ang^ criticism. St. John wrote to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury on 25 Jan. 1712-18: 
'Never poor proposition was so bandied about 
as this of us^ each other reciprocally, ut 
amicMwnui genOf has been. The French were 
in ^e right to perplex it, because they had a 
mind to evade it ; but surely we from the 
first should have stuck to that plain article, 
which is contained in the papers drawn 
W Mr. Moore * (Correspondencef ii. 207-9). 
llie articles were eventual! v cancelled, but 
Moore's vigorous defence of the principles 
involved in them marked him out for subse- | 
quent attack by the irate whin of the city. 

In 1714 it was alleged that Moore, among 
others, was an interested party in the Assiento 
contract. His views on the articles of the 
treatv were certainly very unpalatable to the 
merchant class, and especiallv to the South 
Sea Oompai^, and they had to be largely 
modified heiOTe they won acceptance. 

10 June a committee was appointed by the 
directors of the South Sea Company to inves- 
tigate certain charges made against Moore, 
the most roeciflo being that he had superseded 
a certain Captain J ohnson for conscientiously 
refusiitf to take on board his ship sixty tons 
of goo£, to be sent to the West Indies on a 
private account. The practice of clandestine 
private tradmg was by no means unusual at 
the time. Moore insisted on his complete 
innocence ; but apprehensive that, should a 
breach of trust be made out against him, he 
would forfeit all the South Sea stock in his 
pOBseBUon, he with great prudence transferred 
it on the following day HI June), a proceed- 
ing which ytm generally looked unon as a 
plain indication that he was not altogether 
uuiocent (of. Botb^ Queen A>me, p. 660). 
Speaker Ondow, his neighbour in Sumy, 
who kBMSwhim w^,goeB so far as to apply to 
him the words, 'Vendidit hie auropatriam.’ 
In July 1714 he was censured by the Soudi 
Sea Oompany, of which he had been a di- 
raotor, to being privy to a dandeatine trade 
to the prqudioe of the ompoiation; and he 
was demand ilicaeahlaof wther emidovaeiit 


I by the company, to the great wrath of Boling- 
broke (t&. pp. 710, 712). The charm against 
Moc^ however, must be carefully discounted 
I in view of the ^at hostility with which he 
I was regarded, on account of his advanced 
I views, by the bulk of the trading classes (see 
Troagwry Papero^ clxxviii. 19). 

Moore bought much property in Surrey, 
including the chief mansion at Fetcham and 
the advowson of that benefice, the estate of 
Bandalls in Leatherhead, and the farm of 
Polesden in Great Bookham, but ' his pro- 
fusion consumed all.’ He died on 4 May 
1780, 'broken in all respects but in his parts 
and spirit,’ and was buried at Fetcham. A 
description of his house, which was designed 
by Tallmen and ornamented by Laguerre, is 
given in ' Notes and Queries,’ 4th ser. ix. 307. 

Moore married at St. Bride’s, London, o& 
17 March 1691-2, Susanna, eldest daughter 
of Dr. Edward Browne ^1644-1708) [q. v.], 
and granddaughter of Sir Thomas Browne 

S j. v.J,by whom he had two daughters, who 
led m early infancy. His wife was bap- 
tised at St. Bride’s 4 Sept. 1678, died 23 Feo. 
1694-6, and was buriM at St. Bride’s on 
2 March, but the body appears to have been 
removed to Northfieet m Kent, where a 
monument was erected to her memory. He 
married at Westminster Abbey, on 4 Nov. 
1696, his second wife, Theophila Smythe 
of Epsom, daughter and heiress of William 
Smythe of the Inner Temple, paymaster of 
the band of pensioners, by Laay Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of George, first earl of Berke- 
ley. She was then aged about 20, and she 
lived until 1739. By this union there were 
three sons and three daughters. The best 
known was the third son, James Moore, who 
assumed the name of Smythe [see Smythe, 
James Moore]. 

Moore’s figure was disadvantageous, but 
his manner was ' equal almost to any rank.* 
His talk was ' a history of the age,’ for he 
was of great e^rience in business as well 
as in current afinirs,and he knew everybody. 
The satires and praphlets of the day oft^ 
allude to hia varied career. He wpears to 
have been on familiar terms with Davenant 
and with Gregory King. Pope refers to him 
in the 'Frolc^e to the Satires,’ and Gay, in 
the lines on Pone’s return frmn Troy, speiiks 
of his ' gravi^.^ 

[Bumet's Hist, of hia own Tima^ «d. 1823, vL 
137, Iil-8 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. xi. 137* 
177, 197, 2iid ser. v. 8, vi. 13; Chester’s West- 
minster Abbey, p. 84; Sir Thomas Browne's 
Works, 1886, 1 . p. ex, pedigree N& 3 ; Harrop’s 
Balingbioke, pp. 148, 804-4* 846; Wentwonh 
Feperaipp. 384-406; LttUzoUbBriefHist.Be- 
klkm, T. 414, 434. ri. 017 s Hist 118a Orasim 
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11th Rep. App. T. p. 816, 12th Rep. App. ii. 
p. 410; Rawlmeon MS. A. 289 ff. 184, 202, 207, 
G. 867 f. 06; Add. MS. 22851, ff. 66, 68 ; Old- 
field’s Representative Histiv. 149-68; Manning 
and Slav’s Surrey, i. 482-8, ii. 671, 689-91; 

• Somerville’s Hist, of Great Britain under Queen 
'Anne, pp. 662-3 ; information most kindly sup- 
plied by W, A. S. Hewins, esq., of Oxford.] 

W. P. 0. 

MOORE, AUBREY LACKINGTON 
(1848-1890^, writer on theology and philo- 
sophy , bom in 1848, was second son of Daniel 
Moore, vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington, 
and prebendary of St. Paul’s. He was edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s School (1860-7), which 
he left with an exhibition, matriculating as a 
commoner of Exeter College, Oxford, 1667, 
whence, after obtaining first class honours in 
Slassical moderations and litereB humanioreSf 
he graduated B.A. in 1871 (M A. 1874). He 
was fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 1672- 
1876; became a lecturer and tutor (1874); was 
assistant tutor at Magdalen College (1875); 
and was rector of Frenchay, near Bristol, 
firom 1876 to 1861, when he was appointed 
a tutor of Eeble College. He became ex- 
amining chaplain to Bishops Mackamess and 
Stubbs of Oxford, select preacher at Oxford 
1885-6, Whitehall preacher 1887-8, and hon. 
canon of Christ Church 1887. A few weeks 
before his death he accepted an official fel- 
lowship as dean of divinity at Magdalen, and 
when nominated simultaneously to examine 
in the final honour schools of theology and 
liter€B humaniores, accepted the latter p^t. 
He died after a very bnef illness on 17 Jan. 
1860, and was buriM in Holywell cemetery. 
At Oxford Moore had a unique position as at 
once a theologian and a philosopher of recog- 
nised attainments in natural science, dealing 
fearlessly with the metaphysical and scien- 
tific QuestionsaffectingthMogy. Helectured 
mainly on philosophy and on the history of 
the Reformation. Tbio^h rendered constitu- 
tion^y weak by physic deformity, he had 
great powersof enaurance and hard work, was 
a brilliant talker and preacher, and distin- 
guished as a botanist. 

He married in 1876 Catharine, daughter 
of Frank Hurt, esq., by whom he left three 
daughtera. A fund of nearly 1,000/. was 
Bubmbed to hie memory by finende, firom 
whidi an 'Aubrey Moore’ atudentahip (fiar 
theoloffical reseat), open to giaduatee of 
Oxford was founded In 1800, and a poe* 
humous portraitof him ^ 0. W.Furae wee 
placed in AeUe College Hell in 1882(cf He- 
port qf CbflMttttas, June 1802). 

He pw bii*b«dy A aoatfcatid aee- 
BMma, a valuable eaeay on 'The Ghriatiaa 
Doetrine of God’ in 'Lux Mundi*(l^; 


'Holy Week Addresses’ on the ' Appeal and 
Claim of Christ’ (1688) ; ' Science and the 
Fai^’ 1880 (a serieB of essays on wologetio 
Bulg ects contributed mainly to the ' OTuarman,’ 
in whidi he had written constantly since 
1888). His executors published a further 
selection of ' Essays Smentifio and Philo- 
sophical ’ and ' Lectures on the Hietoxy of 
the Reformation ’ in 1890, a volume of ser- 
mons on ' Some Aspects of Sin ’ in 1891,' The 
Mess^e of the Gospel ’ (ordination addresses) 
and 'From Advent to Advent’ (sermons) ia 
1892. 

[Memoirs in the Guardian, 29 Jan. 1890, by 
£. 8. Talbot, D.D., and in the Oxford Mag.^ 
22 Jan. 1890, by the Rev. W Lock, both re- 
printed in Eseays Sdent. and Phil. ; Gardiner’s 
St. Paul’s School Register, p. 840; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. ; Crockfoid ; inionnation from the 
Rev. W. Lock of Keble Oolle'^] H. £. D. B. 


MOORE, Sib CHARLES, second Vis- 
count Moobb of Drogheda (1603-1648), 
third and eldest surviving son of Sir Garret 
Moore, viscount Droghetm [q. v.], was bom 
in 1603. He succeeaed his father in 1627, 
and on 18 Aug. 1628 he was appointed a 
commissioner for regianting escheated lands 
in Ulster. He was present at the opening 
of parliament on 14 July 1684, and was a 
member of the lords’ committee of nievanoes. 
When the news of the outbreak of the rebel- 


lion of 1641 reached him,he waalivingmiietly 
with his family at Mellifont. He actM with 
great promptitude, and on the night of 
26 Oct. threw himaelf with his troop of sixty- 
six horse into Drogheda, but failing to stimu- 
late the mayor and aldermen to take imme- 
diate measures for the defence of the town, 
and ' conceiving his continued jpresence 
m^ht be mvalent,’ he removed his family 
thither,and energetically set about repairing 
the fortifications of the town. Having done 
all he could in this respect, he posted to 
Dublin in order to procure assistance from 
the government. But in this he was at first 
not very successful, obtaining merely a com^ 
mission to raise acompany of the townsmen, 
together with some arms and ammunition. 
Meanwhile the governor of Drogheda, Sir 
Faithful Forteacue [q. v.], either out of sheer 
cowardice or disgust at the conduct of the 
lords justice^ thmr op his commission, and 
Sir Henry Tichbome [q.v.], having been 
appointed governor in nia place, entered 
iMriieda vnth one thousand foot and one 
hnnored hoiee on 4 Nov. 

His arrival relieved Moore d frirther se- 
spranbility, but did not cause ^ to lalax 
nia eiertioBS to place the town in a posture 
eC delance, and that the fiom at the 
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gOTemoi^f diapoBal would be inBufficient to 
resist the of the enemy, he took ad- 

Yautage of the reassembling of parlisjnent on 
16 Not. to make a fresh apj^al to the 
Yemment at Dublin. His oner to raise six 
hundred men at his own expense on condi- 
tion that the four ind^ndent companies in 
Drogheda were emboued in one regiment 
and placed under his command for the de- 
fence of the county, though approYed by the 
Earl of Ormonde, was not seated by the 
lords justices. But by an ordinance of the 
two houses he was appointed a commissioner 
* to confer with the reMls in Ulster and other 
parts, touching the causes of their taking 
arms.’ The Irish, influenced no doubt by the 
well-known firiendship that had existea be- 
tween the Earl of Tyrone and Moore’s father 
and grandfather^ made seyeral inefiectual 
efforts to win him over to their side. On 
21 Not. Mellifont was attacked, and, after a 
short but braYe defence, captured and looted. 
Towards the end of the month Drogheda was 
inTested on all sides. 

The siege lasted seYeral months, and, 
though the rebels on 12 Jan. 1642 narrowly 
missM capturing the place, they were by the 
Yigilance of the gOYemor and Moore flnaUy 
compelled to desist from the attempt. In a 
sally on 5 March, which caused them to raise 
the siege on the north side, ^my lord Moore, 
by the acclamation of aU men, behaYed him- 
self Yery YaliantW, to the greater hazard of 
his person than his captaines were pleased 
with ’ (Bbbkabd, Whxile Prcceeding% of the 
Siege <f Drogheda^ p. 69). A few days later, 
the Earl of Ormonde arriving at Drogheda, 
it was determined to pursue the rebels as &r 
as Newry^ but peremptory orders coming from 
the lords justices forbidding him to cross the 
Boyne,^ *mY lord Moore and our governor 
(who in all things have proceeded Yery 
unanimo^M . . . resolved to adventure the 
same design.’ In this they were successful, 
and on 26 March, after some sharp fighting, 
recaptured Dundalk. But Sir Henry Ticm- 
burne deeming it necessary to remain there 
himsdf, the goYemment of Drogheda de- 
Tolved upon Moore. 

During the summer he displayed great 
activity m sinmressing the reMllion in co. 
Meath. On 26 April he attacked a body 
of tiiem in the neighbourhood of Navan, and 
burnt their quartsis, and in August he cap- 
tured the strong castle of Siddan, By letters 
dated York, 80 June, and Stoneleigh Abtey, 
20 Aug., he was constituted governor of 00 . 
Louth mh barony of Slane hy the king, but 
bting a staunch royalist the lords justices, 
who inclined to the side of the parliunent, > 
fisund means to frustrate the kin/s intention ! 


in this respect (Cabtb, Ormonde, i. 362). In 
consequence of a petition addressed to the 
king 1 ^ the confederate catholics in October 
16&, Moore was on 11 Jan. 1648 appointed 
a commissioner to hear their grievances, and 
accordingly on 17 March he went with the 
other commissioners to Trim in order to 
meet the agents of the confederates, and to 
receive from them their * Bemonstrance.’ In 
April he conducted a fbragi^ expedition into 
the counties of Louth and Cavan for the re- 
lief of the forces about Dublin, but was com- 
pelled from want of provisions himself, after 
capturing Ballisloe, to return into garrison. 
In September he advanced against Owen 
O’Neill [q. v.] at Portlester on the Black- 
water, but during the eng^agement on the 
11 th he was knocW off his horse and killef 
by a cannon-ball, fired, it is said, by O’Neill. 
He was taken next day to Mellifont, and 
subsequently interred in St. Peter’s Church, 
Drogheda. ‘He was,' says Clogy (Life of 
Bedell, p. 177), ‘a most noble and worthy 
person, valiant for the truth, and exceeding 
bountiful to the soldiers for their encourage- 
ment.’ 


Moore married Alice, younger daughter of 
Sir Adam Loftus, first viscount Loftus of Ely 

S q. v.l, by whom he had five sons and four 
laughters, viz. Henry, his successor, who was 
created Earl of Drogheda on 14 June 1661, 
and died on 11 Jan. 1675 ; John, who died 
young; Garret, who died without issue in 
1665 ; Randal and Adam ; Mary, who married 
Hugh, viscount Montgomery; Sarah, who 
marri^ William,Yis 0 OuntCharlemont; Anne, 
who married Thomas Caulfeild, esq.; and 
Lettice, bom after her father’s death on 
16 Jan. 1643-4, and who married Hercules 
Davis, son and heir of John Davis of Carrick- 
fergus. 

Shortly after her husband’s death Lady 
Moore was involved in a plot to betray 
Drogheda into the hands of ^bert Monro 
[q. Y.l and the Soots. She was committed 
with ner accomplices to Dublin Castle, and 
it is apparent from her deposition that her 
object was to break off the peace between 
Charles and the Irish, because she had been 
told that her husband ‘ by declaring himself 
BO much against the Irim in the war had 
contracted a general hatred for himaelf and 
all his relations.’ She was liberated after a 
short detention. According to Lodge she 
broke her leg ^ a fall from to horse on 
10 J one IM, in a sudden outburst of grief at 
the first sight of St. Peter's Church in Drog- 
heda, where to husband lay buried. She 
died three days afterwards of a gamgreae^ 
and was buried the aame night by to hus- 
band’s ride. 
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[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Arehdall, toI. ii.; Col-' 
line’s Peerage, vol. ix. ; Strafford's Letters ; 
Journals of the House of Lords (Irelan^, Tol. i . ; 
D’Alton’s Hist, of Drogheda; Dean Bernard’s 
The Whole Proceedings of the Siege of Drogheda 
'in Ireland; An Exact Belation of a &ttell 
fought by the Lord Moore against the Hebels in 
Ireknd, 1641 ; Gilbert’s Hist, of the Confedera* 
tion and Contemporary Hist, of Affairs; White- 
locke’s Memorials ; Clogy’sLife of Bishop Bedell ; 
Nalson’s Affairs ^ State ; Carte’s Li& of Or- 
monde; Mellifont Abbey, Dublin, 1886.] B. D. 

MOORE, CHARLES, sixth Eabl and 
first Mabquib op Dbooheoa (1780-1822\ 
bom on 29 June 1780, was eldest son of Ea- 
ward, fifth earl of Drogheda, and Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Brabazon Fonsonby, first earl 
of Bessborough. He entered the army on 
18 Nov. 1766, and represented St. Canice 
(alias Irishtown) in the Irish parliament in 
1756-8. He succeeded his father on 28 Oct. 
1768, taking his seat in the House of Lords 
on 16 Oct. 1750. On 12 Jan. 1769 he was 
made governor of co. Meath, and on 7 Dec. 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel command- 
ant of tne 19th, afterwards the 18th regiment 
of light dragoons, of which he was colonel 
from 8 Aug. 1762 till its disbandment in 
September 1821, and was very active during 
1762-4 in repressing Whiteboy outram. 
He succeeded * Single-speech Hamilton ’ [see 
Hamilton, William Gebabd] as secretary 
to the lord-lieutenant on the appointment of 
the Earl of Northumberland as viceroy in | 
1768, and in April 1760, during the absence 
of the Marquis of Hertford, he was appointed 
a lord justice. In general he was a consistent 
supporter of government, but in 1769, during 
the viceroyalt^ of Lord Townshend, being 
disappointed in his expectation of a mar- 
quisate, he threw his parliamentazy influence 
on to the side of the opposition. He was, 
neverthdess, in the same year made governor 
and eustos roiu/arum of Queen’s County. 
He was promoted major-ffeneral on 80 Aug. 
1770, lieutenant-general 29 Aug. 1777, 
ranei^ 12 Oct. 1798, and finally rose to be 
field-marshal on 19 July 1821, but appa- 
rently never saw active service. From Sep^ 
tembiiw 1776 to July 1780 he lepresentM 
Hordiam in the English parliament. He 
was created a knight of me order of St. 
Patrick on 17 Manm 1788, being one of the 
fifteen original knights^ and on 5 Jidy 1791 
he was created Marquis of Drogheda. He 
was jmnt poitmaster^feneial from 1797 to 
1806, and, in c on seque n ee of the support 
givOn by him in parfiamimt to the nnion,he 
was^ on 17 Jan. 1801, created Baron Moore 
of Moote Place in Emit The honour was 
reluctantly conceded to him by the Duke of 


Portland, and only in order to fkcilitate the 
arrangements ma^ by Lord Oomwallis in 
regard to the representative peers. ^He is,’ 
wrote Oomwallis to Major Ross cm 8 July 
1800, 'perfectly insignincant in respect to 
weight and interest in the country, and 1 
only recommended him as being the oldest 
marquis in order to assist me in providing 
room for friends in the representauve peer- 
age’ (OoBNWALUS, Corresp. iii. 269). He 
died in Dublin on 22 Dec. 18M, and 
buried in St. Peter’s Church, Drogheda, with 
great pomp as being the oldest freeman oi 
the city. 

He married, on 16 Feb. 1766, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Francis Seymour-Conway, first mar- 
quis of Hertford, and 1^ her, who died on 
4 Nov. 1784, had issue : Oharles, seventh earl 
and second marquis, an imbecile, bom 28 Aug. 
1770 and died unmarried in 1887; Henry 
Seymour, who married, on 28 S^t. 1824, 
Mazy Letitia, second daughter of on Henry 
Brooke Parnell [q. v.l, afterwards Lord Oon- 
gleton, and died m 1826 ; Isabella, who died 
m 1787; Elisabeth Ernily, who married 
George Frederick, seventh earl of West- 
meath ; Mary, who married Alexander Stuart, 
esq^ of Ards, brother to Robert, first maro uis 
of liondonderry, and died in 1842 ; Ger- 
trude ; Alice, who died in 1789 ; Anne^ who 
died in 1788; and Frances, who msmed in 
1800 the Right Hon. John Ormsby Van- 
deleur, and died on 28 Nov. 1828. 

[Lodge's Peerage, ed. Archdall ; Collins’s 
Peerage; Burke’s Peerage; OfBeial Betnms of 
Members of Parliament ; Cornwallis’s Corresp. ; 
Froude’s English in Ireland ; Becky’s England in 
the Eighteenth Century ; Charlemoat’s Corresp. 
in Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. App. pt. x. ; 
ly Alton’s Hist, of Drogheda; Gmt Mag. 1828, 
p. 88 ; Army lists, 1 762.1821.] B. D. 

MOORi; CHARLES (181U881), geo- 
logist, the second son, but third chil{ of 
John Moore, W his wife Sophia (itls Eamea), 
was bom at Dininster, Somerset, on 8 June 
1816. He attended commercial school 
of that town firom an early age till 1827, 
when he was removed to the me grammar 
achool for one yeer. He then assisted his 
fkther in carrymg on the business of printer 
and bookseller, and his unde, Samuel Moore, 
who eonduoted a likebusmaasat Castle Qlry. 

About 1887 Moore appeaia to have firat 
gone to Bath, where he was oonnected with 
Mr. Msyler, booksdler, in the Abbey ehuidw 
yard, adjoining the Qmd Pump Boom. On 
the death of nis fiither in 1844 he ntuned 
to Dminster, and oontinued the huainem, 
with hie ddset aister fiir a partner, till 1868, 
when he went hack to Bata, and rdinfoidu 
inf bnrinees, devoted himself to Idslivourite 
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puTsuitf geology, and to municipal affairs. 
He was elected a councillor for the Syn- 
combe and Widoombe ward on 1 Sept. 1 to 8, 
and aldmian on 11 Nov. 1874. He died at 
Bath on 8 Dec. 1881. His wife Eliza, whom 
he married in 1863, was only daughter of 
Mr. Deare of Widoombe. 

Moore’s attention was first directed to 
geology by the accidental discoTery, when a 
boy, of a fossil fidi in a nodule ; from that 
time he became an ardent collector, and 
before his second removal to Bath had laid 
the foundation of the collection which, ar- 
ranged by his own hands, now forms the 
* G^logiciBl Museum’ of the Bath Royal 
Literary and Scientific Institute. He was 
elected a fellow of the Geological Society in 
1864. In 1864 he announced at the meet- 
ing of the British Association in Bath his 
important discovery of the existence in Eng- 
land of the Rhaetic Beds, which had pre- 
viously been overlooked. From these beds 
Moore obtained at the same time twenty- 
nine teeth of one of the oldest known mam- 
mals {Miorolestea Moorei, Owen). 

Moore was the author of some thirty papers 
on geoloncal subjects contributed to the 
< Quarterly Jounuu of the Geological So- 
ciety,’ the * Geological Magazine,’ the ^ Re- 
ports of the British Association,’ the ^ Trans- 
actions of the Bath Royal Literary and 
Scientific Association,’ &c. 

[Charles Moore, by the Rev. H. H. Winwood, 
in Proc. Bath Rat. Hist. Boc. (1892) vii. 232- 
269 ; information kindly supplied by the same 
authority; Qeol. Mag. 1882, p. 94.] &. B. W. 


MOORE, DAVID (1807-1879), botanist, 
bom at Dundee in 1807, was brought up as a 
gardener. In 1828 he migrated to Inland 
and became assistant to Dr. James Towns- 
end Mackay [q. the Dublin Uxiiversitj 
botanic garden. He thenceforward ^elt his 
name Moore instead of Muir, thinking that 
his Scottish origin might thus be less noticed 
in Dublin, where Moore is a common native 
surname. All his publications ap|»ear under 
this name, and his original designation is 0 ^ 
known from his own verbal statement. Ha 
worked hard at botany, and in 1838 was ap- 
TOinted director of the botanic g^en at 
Glaanevin, 00 . Dublin, a post whi& he held 
till his death. He kept the garden in a high 
state of efficiency and gave ml the hdp in hm 
power to students. He publiahed numerous 
papers in the ^Fhytolpgist’ (184A 1862, 
l8o4, 1867), in the <NatuzmHiBtoiT Review* 
(vols. vL and viL), in the * Dublin Uni- 
vermtvZooloffical and Botanical Froceedinffs' 



Royal Irish Academy,’ and in other scientific 
periodical publications. He worked chi^y 
at mosses and hepatica, and published in 
1878 a ^Synopsis of Mosses,’ and in 1876 a 
* Report on Hepaticie ’ (proceedings of Royal 
Irish Academ^» In 18 to he published, with 
Mr. Alexander Goodman More, an English 
botanist settled in Ireland, * Contributions 
towards a Cybele Hibemica, being Outlines 
of the Geographical Distribution of Plants 
in Ireland,’ a laborious work of great value, 
which was begun in 1886, when he tho- 
roughly investirated in the field tiie flora of 
the counties of De^ and Antrim for the 
ordnance survey. His last work was a de- 
scription of a new species of Isoetes, which 
he called after his mend More (Journal of 
Botany y 1878, p. 868). He died at Glasnevip 
9 June 1879. 

[Memoir in Journal of Botany, 1879 ; Ord- 
nance Survey of the County of Londondeny, 
vol. i. 1837; information supplied in 1867 by 
Mr. A. G. More; personal knowledge.] N. M. 

MOORE, DUGALD (1806-1841), Scot- 
tish poet, son of a private soldier who died 
young, was born in Stockwell Street, Glas- 
gow, 12 Aug. 1606. After receiving some 
rudimentary education firom his momer he 
was apprenticed to a tobacco manufacturer, 
and then entered the copper^printing branch 
in the business of Messrs. jWes Lumsden 
& Sons, booksellers, &c., Glasgow. He bad 
early begun to write verses, and Lumsden 
helped him to secure subscribers for his first 
volume. ’The African, a Tale, and other 
Poems,’ 1829. A second edition appeared in 
1880. Two years later, on the strength of 
profits accruing from this and subM^ent 
publications, Moore started business in Glas- 
gow as a bookseller, and was largely patron- 
ised. In the midst of his success he died, 
after a short illness, 2 Jan. 1841, leaving a 
competence to his mother. A stately monu- 
ment marks his burial-place in the Glasgow 
necropolis. 

Moore’s other publications were : 1. ’ Scenes 
from the Flood, the Tenth Plague, and other 
Poems/ 1880. 2. ’ The BridH Night and 
other Poems,’ 1881. 8. ’The Bard of the 
North, a series of Poetical Tales, illustrative 
of Highland Scenery and Character,’ 1888. 
4. ’The Hour of Retribution and other 
Poems/ 1886. 6. ’ The Devoted One and 
oUier Poems.’ 1839. Moore has a gen nine 
gift of lyiioal expression. Professar Wilson 
consideM his ’ Afirican’ and ’ Bard of the 
North’ ’ full of uncommon power.’ 

ptogen^s Modem Sootthh Minstrel; Qrant 
Wnsoa's Poets and PoStiy of Scotland ; Men of 
ffie Bsign, p. 640.] T. B. 
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MOORE, Sib EDWARD (1630P-16Q2), 
constable of Philipstowi^second son of John 
Moore of Benenden in Kent, and Margareti 
daughter and heiress of John Brent, and 
widow of John Dering of Suiienden in 
* Fluckley, was bom apparently about 1680. 
Sir 'Henry Sidney speaks of 1^ (CoLUirs, 
Sidney Papers^ i. 282) as his kinsman and 
the Earl of Warwick’s man ; but it is un- 
certain what the relationship exactly was. 
He came to Ireland about the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign with his brothers Owen, 
the eldest, who became clerk of the check, 
and died in 1686 ; Georn, who was killed 
at Glenmalure in August 1680 ; and Thomas, 
the youngest, afterwards Sir Thomas of Oro> 
ghan in the King’s County, who was ancestor 
of the extinct house of Oharleyille, and died 
fn December 1698. Moore is described ( Cal, 
FianUf Eliz. 641) in May 1664 as Edwaid 
Moore of Mellifont, esq., from which it 
would appear that he had already, at that 
time, obtained a lease of the dissolved abbey 
of Mellifont, which, from its position on the 
northern confines of the Pale, was a post of 
considerable strategic importance, and as 
such had not escaped the notice of Shane 
O’Neill {State Papere, Ireland, Eliz. ix. 66). 
Moore, though not actually m the queen’s 
service, frequently furnished information to 
the government of the movements of the 
Irish in the north, and on more than one 
occasion rendered valuable assistance to the 
marshal of the army. Sir Nicholas Bagenal, 
in holding them in check (»6. zxix. 86, 
64, 70). He was warmly commended by Sir 
William Fitzwilliam (1626-1699) [q*T<l» and 
his services were reco^ised by leases of lands 
in the neighbourhood of MelUifont {ib, xxxiv. 
81; Cal FianU,m2). 

In 1671 he appears as sheriff of the county 
of Louth, and m the same year he extended 
his influence by a prudent marriage into 
the Brabazon fai^y {Cal Fiantif 1882; 
State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. xxxiv. 81). He 
rendered what assistance he could to the 
ill-starred colonisation scheme of Walter 
Devereux, first earl of Essex ; but in May 
1674 he was appointed governor of Offaly, 
in place of Heniv Colley, and on 2 June he 
was repented to We entered on his cha^, 
and to nave made a likely beffuming against 
the OXSonors (aft. xliL 6e, xlv. 71, xlvi. 41, 
64 ; Cal. FUmU, 2891, 2408). He was ab- 
sent in England during the greater part of 
1676, but on 24 May 1676 he obtained a 
grant daring pleasaie of the dfice of con- 
stable of Phiupstown. On 22 Oct he was 
iWe a comnuBsioner for concealed lands, 
and for ecdeaiastical causes in May 1677 
{State Ireland, Elia. L 66^ 78, 74 ; 


I Cal FianU, 2810, 2906, 8047). He was 
knighted by Sir William Drury in 1679, and 
I in the same year obtained additional leases 
of lands in the counties of Louth, Meath, 
Kildare, and Queen’s County {&. 8669, 
8664-6,8696-6,8699,8616). DiWg 1679-80 
he was * a very good instrument ’ in effecting 
an arrangement with the Baron of Dun- 
gannon for the preservation of the Pale from 
the depredations of Turlough Luineaoh 
O’Neill, MacMahon, and others {Cal, Carew 
MSS, ii. 177, 282, 804). 

In March 1687 he visited England ^frr 
divers causes, much importing himself.’ con- 
nected probably with some property he in- 
herited nom his cousin, Nicholu Moore of 
Cranbrooke and Wigmose. * He is,’ said Sir 
John Perrot ^ v.] in commending him to the 
attention of Walsmghim, ’ .i valiant gentle- 
man, and hath served her migesty long here, 
and very chargeably in all journeys with me 
since my coming over, having no charge of 
horsemen or footmen, or other certain enter- 
tainment from her m^estv during my time, 
saving the oonstableship of the fort in Offaly ’ 
(CtU, State Papers, Inland, Eliz. iii. 281). 
Shortly after his return to Ireland he was, on 
28 Sept. 1689, created a privy councillor (ib, 
iv. 241). In the examination of the witneMes 
against Perrot he was regarded as leaning 
unduly in his favour, and at the instance of 
Sir WiUiam Fitzwilliam, who looked askuice 
at him, as being ^ grown to be a man of 
party in his quarters,’ and a friend to the 
Earl of Tyrone, he was placed upon his bond 
to appear when required {ib. iv. 822, 867, 
899, 461). He did not return to Ireland 
till September 1694, when he was at once, 
as always havii^ lived on friendly terms 
with the Earl oi Tyrone, despatched north 
in order, if possible, to effect a settlement 
between him and the state (Co/. Oarew MSS, 
iii. 228). Though unsuccessful, he displayed 
great prudence in his management of the 
business, and took a principiu part in sub- 
^uent similar negotiations in 1696-6 (^. 
iiL 181 ; Cal State Pemers, Ireland, Eliz. 

V. 629, 684). In May 1699, during the ab- 
sence of the Earl of Essex in the ’ remote 
parte of the kingdom,’ and again in May 1601, 
during the absence of Lora Moontjoy, he 
acted as a commissioner for the preservation 
of the peace of Leinster {Cal Fkmts, 6298, 
6826, 6627). He died early in 1602 {ib. 
6690), and was mbably buried in 8t.Peterii 
Chur^ Droghe^ 

Accmidiiig to Lodge {Peerage, ed. Ardb- 
daU, voL ii^, Moore married, fintJCildsedB ^ 
dan^ter and heiresB of Nicholas OUflbid 
Chart in Kent, widow of Sir Geoige Hamnr 
of Sutton Valence, who died wiUu^ bearmg 
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him children : aeoondly, Marffaret, daughter 
of 'William, fourth son of Jo^ Brabaaon of 
Eaatwell in Leioe8terriiire,and widowof W ar- 
ren and Blount, by whom he had Q) Henry, 
who married Mary, dai^hter of Fran^ 
Aj^ard of Fawston m Stanordshire, and died 
without issue during his father’s lifetime, 
about 1690 ; ^2^ Sir Garret rq.v.],who suc- 
ceeded him ; (SjSir John, who died without 
issue ; and (4) William of Barmeath in co. 
Louth. But according to Hasted {Kent^ ii. 
412), Sir Garret Moore, the ancestor of the 
earls of Drogheda, was son of Moore’s first 
wife, Mildred Olifford. It is certain that 
in 1671 Moore married * the Lady Brabazon,’ 
and as Garret, according to Lodge, was bom 
about 1560, it is eyiaent that Hasted is 
correct (cf. ArchtBologia Cantiana^ x. 827). 
According to another account (Irish genea- 
logies in UarL MS. 1426), Moore is said to 
have been married three times. The name 
of his first wife is not given. His second 
is said to have been the widow of a ^ntle- 
man of the name of Wentworth in Essex, 
and his third, the mother of Garret, and 
ancestress of the earls of Drogheda, is con- 
fusedly stated to have been the daughter of 
Oliiffbrd of Kent, widow to Sir William Bra- 
bazon, Humphrey Warren, and Mr. Blunt. 

[Authorities quoted above.] B. D. 

MOOBE, EDWARD (171^1767), fabu- 
list and dramatist, bom at Abingdon, Berk- 
shire, on 22 March 1711>12, was third son of 
Thomas Moore, M.A., dissenting minister, 
of Abingdon, by Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Alder of Drayton in the same county, and 
andson of the Rev. John Moore, curate of 
olnest, Dorset, one of* the ejected.’ Having 
lost his &ther when he was about ten years 
old, he was brought up by his uncle, John 
Moore, a schoolmaster at Bridgwater, Somer- 
set. He also sj^t some time at a school in 
East Orchard, Dorset, and was then appren- 
ticed to a linendraper in London, where 
(after some years spent in Ireland as a factor) 
he eventually set up in business on his own 
account, and, not suoceedinc^umed to lite- 
rature as a last resource. oAb * Fables for 
the Female Sex’ ^London, 1744, 8vo) have 
an excellent moral turn, but are somewhat 
deficient in the ^rightliness which is esp^ 
cially demanded in that species of composi- 
tion. The three last and best were contri- 
buted by Henry Brooke [cf. Bbookb, HsnBT, 
1703P-178n Brooke also wrote the prologue 
to Moore’s mrst comedy, * The Foundli^,’ 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Drury liane, 
on 18 Feb. 1747-8, and damned with &mt 
praise. At Drurv Lane also on 2 Feb. 1751 
was produced hii second play, Bias,’ 


founded on the story of Aurora in Le Sage’s 
romance, which, though ill received, was kept 
on the boards for nine nights. EOls domestic 
*The Gamester,’ produced at the 
same theatre on 7 Feb. 1768, though it set 
tradition at nought by being written in prose, 
was on the whole a success. The prologue 
and some of the most admired passages, in- 
cluding the j^ater part of the scene between 
Lewson ana Stukely in the fourth act, were 
written by Garrick, who played the principal 
part. The piece ran with applause for eleven 
nights, and nas since kept the stage. Moore 
found patrons in George, first lord Lyttelton 
of Frankley [q. v.], and Henry Pdhiim [q. v.] 
BLis ingemous poem, ’The Trial of Selim 
the Persian,’ published in 1748, is a covert 
paneflyric upon the former. A fine ode on 
the death of the latter (1764), which in sii 
weeks went through four editions, has been 
ascribed to Moore (cf. Brit Mtta, Cat\ but 
was written by Garrick. Another ode, in 

E raise of Pelham, which holds the place of 
onour in the collective edition of Moore’s 
* Poems, Fables, and Plays,’ London, 1766, 
4to, is in the same stanza, and probably by 
the same hand. 

Through Lyttelton’s influence Moore was 
appointea in 1768 editor of * The World,’ a 
weekly periodical started in that year, and 
devoted to satirising the vices and follies 
of fashionable society. With the excep- 
tion of Moore, who under the nam de ptierre 
of Adam FitzAdam -wrote sixty-one out of 
210 numbers, the contributors were men of 
fashion (they included Lords Lyttelton, 
Bath, and Chesterfield, Soame Jenyns, 
Horace Walpole, and Edward Lovibond 
[q. V.]), and Moore was permitted to take the 
entire profits of the venture. The circulation 
average from two thousand to three thou- 
sand conies. After a course of four years 
*The World’ -was brought to a dose with 
an announcement of the dangerous illness 
of the editor, and by a curious coincidence 
Moore, who was then in good health, barely 
survived the revision of the collective edi- 
tion, dying at his house in South Lambeth 
on 1 Maimi 1767. He died, as he had lived, 
in poverty, and was buried in the South 
Lambeth parish graveyard, near High Street, 
without even a atone to mark the spot. 
Moore married, on 10 Aug. 1749, Jenny, 
daughter of Hamilton, table-decker to the 
prinoeases, who survived him. By her he had 
an only son, Edward, who was edueated and 
pensioned by Lord Chesterfield, entered the 
naval aervioe, and died at eea in 1778. 

Beaides the ooUeotive edition of Moore’s 
'Poems, Fables, and Flays’ mentioned above, 
a separate edition of his 'Dramatic Works’ 
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was published at London in 1788, 8yo, and 
the latter bare since been reprinted from 
time to time in the principal collections of 
English dramatic literature. ^TheFound- 
.ling’ has been translated into French, and 
' . * The Gamester’ into French, German, and 
Dutch. * The ’ Fables and Poems ’ are included 
in the collections of English poetry edited 
by Anderson, 1798-1807 ; Park, 1808; Chal- 
mers, 1810 ; and Davenport, 1822. Separate 
reprints of the * Fables’ appeared at London 
inl768,8vo; 1770, 12mo; I771,12mo; 1788, 
8yo ; 1786, 12mo ; 1795, 24mo ; 1799, 8vo ; 1806, 
12mo. .^oint edition of ^ Fables by John 
Gay and Edward Moore’ appeared at Paris 
in 1802, 12mo. The * Fables^ haye also been 
translated into German. 'The World’ a^ 
peared in collective form at London in 176y , 
2 vols. fol. and 6 vols. 12mo, and in 1761 
4vol8. 8vo ; reprinted in 1772, 8vo, 1798, 8vo, 
and in 1794, 24mo. It is also included in the 
series of 'British Essayists’ edited W Fer- 

E ison and Chalmers in 1823, and by Robert 
ynam [q. v.l in 1827. A portrait of Moore 
W T. Worlidge belongs to Dr. Edward 
Hamilton. It was enmved by Neagle, and 
prefixed to the 1788 e£tion of nis' Dramatic 
Works.’ 


paves by Anderson and Chalmers ; Galamy*s 
Continuation, 1727. p. 412; Boswell's Johnson, 
ed. Birkbeck Hill, i. 202 e., 267, 269, iii. 424 a. ; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. p. 428; Davies's 
Memoirs of David Garrick, i. 176; Fitzgerald’s 
Life of Garrick, 1868 ; Murphy's Life of Garrick, 
1801 ; Chesterfield's Letters, ed. Lord Mahon, 
V. 241 ; Fhillimore's Life of GeorM, Lord Lyt^ 
telton, i. 260, 826, 328 ; Genest’s English Stoge, 
iv. 237, 821, 869 ; Gent. Mag. 1748 pp. 114-16, 
1749 p. 880, 1761 pp. 74-8, 1763 pp. 69-01 ; 
Soots Mag. 1767, p. HI : Horace Walpole’s Let- 
ters, ed. Canningham, i. p. Ixvii ; Nichols's Lit 
Anecd. il 320, w. 468, iz. 497 ; Coze's Pelham, 
ii. 806 ; Bromley's Engraved Portraits, p. 292 ; 
Gifibrd's Baviad and Meviad ; Bose's Biog. 
Diet ; Baker's Biog. Dram.] J. M. B. 


MOOREI, ELEANORA, othsrwue 
NELLY (d. 1869), actress, played in Man- 
chester ana made her first appearance in Lon- 
don at the St. James’s Theatre, 29 Oct 1869, 
as the original Wmifired in Leicester Bucking- 
ham’a ' Cupid’s Ladd»,’ a part in which she 
displayed much promise. On 29 Oct 1860 she 
was at the same house, under Alfred Wigan 
lb. T.i the first Margaret Lovell in Tom 
’Uylor’s ' Up at the Hills.’ She was seen for 
the first time at the HayniarlGet, 29 March 
1864, as Venus in Mr. Bnmand’s ' Venus 
and Adonia.’ On 80 April she was the ori- 
ginal Ada Ingot inT. W. Boberteon’a' David 
Qarribky’Bothem being Gairiek. Sheidayed 
in ths^Oastle of Andalusia,’ and was ones 


more Venus, this time in Planchd’s ' Orpheus 
in the ^ymarket,’ December 1866. She was 
the origi^ Lucy Lorrington in Westluid 
Marston’s 'Favourite of Fortune,’ 2 ^ril 
1866; was Cicely Homespun in the ' Heir- 
at»Law,’ Celia in ' As you like it,’ Mary in 
Tom Taylor’s ' Lesson for Life,’ and was the 
original Maud in 'Diamonds and Hearts,’ an 
adaptation by the younger Gilbert 4 Becket 
of Sardou’s ' Nos bons ViHageois,’ 4 March 
1867. At the Princess's she played, 15 June 
1867, Mabel in a revival of 'IVue to the 
Core,’ by A. Slous ; made, 11 April 1868, her 
first appearance at the Queen’s as Nancy 
in ' Oliver Twist,’ to the Bill Sikes of (Sir) 
Henry Irving and the Artful F^odger of John 
Laurence Toole ; was, on 29 J une, we original 
Marian Beck in ' Time and the Hour,' by J. 
Palgrave Simpson and Felix Dale (Herman 
Merivale^, and 24 July 186^ was Ruth Kirby 
in Byron's ' Lancashire Lass.’ This was her 
last performance. She died on 22 Jan. 1869. 
Miss Moore played at various houses, but her 
chief success was obtained at the Hay market 
with ^thern. She was fair, with bright 
yellow hair, well-proportioned, a pleasant 
and sympathetic actress, and a woman of 
unblemisW reputation. Her sister Louisa 
was also an actress, and others of her family 
were more or less intimately connected with 
the stage. 

[PerBonal recollections ; Scott and Howard’s 
Life and Beminiscencas of E. L. Blanchard; 
Era newspaper, 81 Jan. 1869; Era Almanack, 
various years ,* Sunday Times, various year^ 


MOORE, Sib FRANCIS , 
law reporter, bom in 1658, was son of L 
ward Moore of East Tildedey, near Want- 
age, Berkshire, by Elizabeth Hall of Til^ 
hurst in the same county (Bttbkb, Extinct 

gramma^ scSiool ie entered Bt.*John’^Oo]E^ 
lege, Oxford, as a commoner in 157A but 
did not graduate (Focteb, Ahmni Oxen, 
1600-1714, iiL 10220* He subsequently be- 
came a member of New Inn, entered 
himself of the Middle Temple on 6 Aug. 
1680, being chosen autumn reader in 1607. 
One of the ablest lawyers of his day, Moore 
was aminted counsel and under-steward 
to Ozmrd University, of which he was 
created MJL on 80 Oiet. 1612. At Michael- 


mas 1614 he became serieant-aMaw, and on 
17 March 1616 was knighted at Theobalds. 
He was M.P. for Boronghbiidge, Yorkahixe, 
in 16^9, and for Beading inY697-jL 1601, , 
1604-11, and 1614. Li pariiameBt m was ' 
a frequent speaker, and is s up poaed to have 
drawn the weU-known atakute of Oharitable 
Usee whibh was passed In 1601. The eon- 
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irejance known as lease and release was his 
invention. 

Moore died on 20 Nov. 1621, and was 
buried at Great Fawley, Berkslm, where 
he resided. By his marriage to Anne, 
daughter of W^iUiam Twitty of Boreham, 
Essex, he had three sons and four daughters. 
His eldest surviving son, Henry, was created 
a baronet on 21 May 1627. 

Moore’s re^rts, * Cases collect & rraort 
... per Sir F. Moore,’ fol. London, 1663 
(2nd edit, with portrait, 1688), extend from 
1612 to 1621, and have always enjoyed a 
reputation for accuracy. They haa the 
advantage of being edited by Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer Tq.v.J, a son-in-law of Moore, and 
commended in a * prefatory certificate’ by 
Sir Matthew Hale [q. v.], who married one 
of Moore’s granddaughters. There is an 
abridgment of them in English by William 
Hughes (6vo, London, 1666). Four manu- 
scripts of these reports are in the British 
Museum^ being Harleian MS. 4686, Lans- 
downe MS. 1069, and Additional MSS. 
26101-2. 

Besides his reports, Moore was the author 
of readings maae before the Temjple on the 
statute of charitable uses, which were 
abridged by himself, and printed by George 
Duke in his commentary on that statute m 
1676, and again by R. W. Bridgman in 
1806. 

There are two engravings of Moore, one by 
Faithome, the other by * F. V. W, neither 
possesses much interest. 

[Wood's AthensB Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 804 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1610.20; Wallace’s Re- 
porters, 8rd edit. p. 85 ; Granger’s Biog. Hist, 
of Engl., 2nd edit. i. 392 ; Addit. MS. 28676a, 
f. 246 (portrait) ; Will in P. G. 0. 98, Dale^ 

MOORE, FRANCIS (1667-1716 P), its- 
trologer and almanac-maker, bom at Bridg- 
north, Shropshire, on 29 Jan. 1666-7, is said 
to hKve actM for some time as assistant to 
John Partridge (1644-1716) [q. v.] {Oent. 
Ma§, 1786, pt. i. p. 268), and to have then 
livM at the north comer of Calcot’s Alley in 
Lambeth High Street. On obtaining a license 
to practise physic, he established himself in 
16w at the sign of * Dr. LillVs Head,’ in 
Crown Court, near Cupid’s Bridge, Lambeth, 
in the threefold capacity of physician, astro- 
loger, and schoolmaster. To promote the sale 
of some wonderf^ pills of his own com- 
pounding, he published in 1699 an 
entitled 'KalendariumEcolesiasticum: . . . 
a new Two-lbLd Kalendar,’ 12mo, London. 
In this compilation the propheoieB are con- 
fined to the weather. 6 July 1700Moora 
had completed the first of his famous * Vox 


Stellarum ; being an Almanack for . . • 
1701,’ 12mo, London, 1701, of which the 
* Astrological Observations ’ form a promi- 
nent feature. Moore dedicated it to & Ed- 
ward Acton, recorder of and M.P. for Bridg- 
north. The almanac has been published ever 
since as ' Old Moore’s Almanac,’ and even now 
has a large sale. Its success gave rise to many 
imitations. In 1702 Moore was living * near 
the Old Barge House,’ in the parish of Christ- 
church, Southwark, where he probably died 
between July 1714 and July 1716 ; at any 
rate he was not responsible for the 'Vox 
Stellamm ’ issued in 1716. His almanac was 
continued respectively by Tycho Wing and 
Henry Andrews [q. v.] 

Moore’s portrait was engraved 'ad vivum ’ 
by John Drapentier. It represents Moore as 
a fat-faced man, in a wig and large neclf- 
cloth, and is now very rare. 

[Notes and Queries, let ser. vols. iii. iv., 2nd 
ser. vols. iii. viii., 6th ser. vols. ix. x. xi., 6th 
ser. vol. i., 7th ser. vol. iii. ; Noble’s Continua- 
tion of Granger’s Biog. Hist, of Engl. i. 236-6 ; 
Knight’s London, iii. 246 (with an imaginary 
portrait) ; Bromley's Cat. of Engraved Portraits ; 
Allen’s Hist, of Lambeth, pp. 343, 345 n.] 

G. G. 

MOORE, FRANCIS (Jl. 1744), traveller, 
bom in Worcester, was appointed in 1780 
by the Royal African Con^any of Enghuid a 
I writer at James Fort on jWes Island in the 
river Gambia. In Janua^ 1732 he was pro- 
moted to be factor at Joarin conjunction with 
William Roberts. He had much trouble with 
his colleague, who was a slave to drink and 
whose jeamusv was extreme. Roberts finally 
betook himsalf to a town called Cower, 
about three miles away, along with all the 
servants of the factory, except the cook. 
He incited the natives to molest and threaten 
Moore, and was at length cashiered. Soon 
afterwards Moore went up five hundred 
miles inland, making careful observations 
and drawings. He left Africa in May 1736. 
In the ensuing October he was engaged 
by the trustees for establishing the colony 
of Georgia in America as storekeeper, and 
accompanied James Oglethorpe thither, stay- 
ing there until July 1786. He made another 
voyage to Georgia in 1788, and remained 
until 1748, having witness^ the siege of 
Saint Augustine m 1740 and the Spanish 
invasion of Georgia in 1742. 

Moore kept iounuda of his tnvels and 
published : 1. ' Travels into the Inland Parts 
of Africa, containing a deserrerion of the 
several nations for the space of ox hundred 
miles im the river Gambia ... to which is 
added Gant. Stibbs’s Voyage up the Gambia 
in • • • 1728 • . . also extracts tnm . • . 
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authora concerning the Ni«r Nil^ or Gam- Tyrone’s schemes. 60 persistently did he 
bia, &c., with map and ^atM after draw- urge his accusation that Chichester, who had 
mgs by the author, 2 pts. 8vo, London, 1788 5 at first scouted it as ridiculous, was obliged 
2nd edit, about 1740, a valuable work, in- to place Moore under hands to the ext^ of 
eluded m ‘ A New (general CoU^ion of Jamesl,lrelaad,ii.468, 

Voyages and Ravels,’ ms (voLu.),mJ.J. 496,616,634-7). But when caUed upon to 
Schwabe s Allgemeine Histone der Reisen,’ substantiate his charge, Howthflatly declined 
1747 (vol. iii.)i and m ‘The World Dis- to produce his evidence before the 
played,’ 1774 (vol. xviL) 2. ‘A Voyage to at Dublin, on the ground of its partiality to 
Georgia be^n in • . . 2786, containing an Moore. The case accordingly was transfened 
account ofthe settling the town of Frederica to England, and after a patient hearing 
... also a description of . . . Savannah,’ all that could be all^d against him, Moora 
8vo, London, 1744. He would have pub- was, in April 1609, fully acquitted and his 
lished his journal of his second visit to bonds cancelled (ib. iii. 26, 41, 48, 118, 116, 
Georgia had he received sufficient encourage- 184, 160, 162, 164-8, 201). 

Unabashed, however, by hl^ failure, Howth 
[Moore’s Works ; Stevenson’s Hist. Sketch, p. shortly afterwards pralepea a new^ charge 
goo, in vol. xviii. of Kerr’s Collection of Voyages against Moore, of ooi^iririg with Ohichester 
and Travels, 1824.] G. G. to take his life. This time the charge was 

made so apparently redd'^ssly that the lords 
MOORE, Sib GARRET, Bibob Moobe of the council, after sharply reprimanding 
of Mellifont, Viscoitbt Moobb of Drogheda Howth and ordering him ‘ to retire himself to 
(1660 P-1627), second and eldest surviving hisown house and the partsadjoining, that the 
son of Sir Edward Moore [q. tX was bom world may take notice that nis m^esty dis- 
about 1660. He was associated, in March liketh his proud carriage towards the supreme 
1694, with commissioners Loftus and Gardi- officers of the kingdom,’ assn^ Moore that 
ner, and again in January 1606 with com- the Idng did not question his loyalty (t6. iiL 
missionera Wallop and Gardiner, in trying 880, 8^, 427). As an undertaker in the 
to arrange matters between the English Ulster plantation, Moore obtained a thousand 
government and the Earl of IWne (Cal, acres in the precinct of Drier, 00. Armagh, 
State Papers f Eliz. Ireland, v. 222, 464). On and according to the inquisition ctf 1629ne 
8 Sept. 1696 he was appointed register and had built a good bawn with two flankers, in 
scribe of the supreme commissioners for eccle- one of which was a good strong house, where 
siastical causes and clerk of recognisances an Englishman, Townly, with his family re- 
(Mobbin, Cal Pat Polls, ii. 860), and on sided ^Addit MS, 476o). In 1018 he repre- 
1 Mav 1698 he was placed on the commie- sented the borough of Dungannon in pawa- 
sion for the execution of martial law in the ment. He was created Baron Moore of 
counties of Meath and Louth {Cal Fiants, Mellifont on 16 Feb. 1616, and on 7 Feb. 
Eliz. 6228). He succeeded on the death of 1621 Viscount Moore of Drogheda. He died, 
his father, in 1602. to the office of constable aged 67^ on 9 Nov. 16^ at Droghedia, and was 
of the castle of Fhilinstown (A. 6600), and buried m St. Peter’s Onurch in that town, 
on 12 April 1604 he obtained a confirmation Moore married Mary, daughter of Sir 
of all the leases he inherited from his father Hen^ Colley cd Castle Carbery, eo. Kildare, 
(Ebok, P/spsrtory, pp. 178-81 ; Cal. State by wnom he had seven sons and five daugh- 
Papers, James I, Irdand, L 167). Being a ters, vis. Sir Edward, who was M.P. for 
man of considerable standing, ‘payix^ the Charlemont in 1618, but predeoeaeed his 
greatest rent to the king of any man in the father; Sir Tliomas, who aied aged 80 on 
ki^dom,’ he was, in October 1604, sworn a 1 Dec. 1628 ; Sir Charles [q. v.], who suo- 
priyy councillor (t6. i. 208, iii. 428). He oeeded as second Viscount Moore ^ Drog^ 
resided chiefly at Mellifont, and was the heda; Sir James of Ardee, who married Jane, 
terror of the idle swordsmen of the district daughter of Edward, fint lord Blayney, and 
(Shiblbt, Mcsusffhan, p. IIIV died 27 Feb. 1680 ; Arthur of Dunmo^ian, 

Like his father, he had always lived on co. Louth ; Lteutenanb^lonel Francis, who 
terms offriendlyinterooniae with the Earl of dM unmarried in 1662 ; and John; Uisolat 
Tyrone, and the fact that Umeiri visited him who married Sir Nicholas White of Leixlib, 
at Mellifont on the eve of his flight firenn Ire- p yunf— 

land (September 1607) ftunusfaea his enemies Jones of DoUardstown, eo. Meath; Anne, / 
with a plausible prefce art to reflect on his who married Sir Faithliil Fmrieaene [q. t*!; 
loyalty. I^nd Howth, whom Moore had Eleanor, who married Sir John 
personally offended, carried his malice so far chief jnkice of the hinges bench in 
as openly to charge him witii complicity in and second baron of the SKcheqner ht 
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kad; and Jane, who married Henry, second 
lord Blayney, died 22 Oot. 1686, and was 
buried in St. Michan’s Church, Oxmantown, 
Dublin. La^ Moore subsequently married 
Sir Charles Wilmot [q. y.], lord president of 
Ck>nnaught. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, yoh ii. ; Cal. 
Fiants, Eliz. ; Morrin's Cal. Patent Bolla ; Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, ed. Hamilton, and Bussell 
andPnndergast; Erck’sBepertoiy ; £. Shirley’s 
Hist, of Monaghan ; Pynnars Survey in Harris’s 
Hibemica; Sloane MS. 4766 ; E. Bowley-Morris’s 
Family of Blayney ; D’ Alton’s Hist, of Drogheda ; 
Lord Clermont’s Hist, of the Family of For- 
tesGue.] B. D. 

MOORE, GEORGE (1806-1876), phUan- 
thTopi8t,sonof John Moore and Peg^ Lowes 
his -mie, was bom at Mealsgate, Cumberland, 
on 9 April 1806. His ancestors were * states- 
men,’ who for more than three centuries had 
lived upon their own land at Over^tes. 
After receiving some education at village 
schools, Moore, at thirteen, determined to 
begin life for himself. It was against family 
precedent, but at last his father agreed that 
the boy should be bound arorentice to a 
draper at Wiuton, Cumberlana, and the self- 
reliance whicn would not allow him to remain 
a labourer in the country ultimately drove 
him to London, where he arrived in 1825. 
His first success was won upon the da^ after 
his arrival, when he came off victorious in 
some wrestling at Chelsea. It was less easy 
to succeed in business. Work of any kind was 
for a time sought in vain, and it was to the 
clannish goodwill of a Cumberland man that 
he at last owed a modest place with Flint, 
Ray, A Co., dramrs. He made little pro- 
gress^ but, with waracteristic resolution, de- 
termined to marry Bay’s daup:hter. Jk 1826 
he entered the service of Fisher, Stroud, A 
Robinson, then deemed the first lace-house 
in the city, with whom he wore down pre- 
judice by steady indus^. 

The turning-point in Moore’s life came 
when in 1827 he was made town traveller. 
He prospered at once. At twent}r-one he 
wis sent to the north, and worked with such 
extraordinary success as to be called * The 
Napoleon of Watling Street.’ At twenty- 
thm a rival firm of lacemen, which besram in 
a small room over a trunk shop in Cheap- 
side, and became one of the laigest in Lon- 
don, offered Moore a partnerdiip, and the firm 
becme Grouoodk, Copestake, A Moore. By 
his own capacity and toil Moore contributed 
much to its success, and in 1840, after suffer- 
ing one refusal, he was able to marry 
Flint Ray. 

In 1841 Moore gave up the active life of a 
twfdler. City work at onoetold uponhim. 


He tried hunting; and in 1844 went to Ame- 
rica for three months. In the retirement 
occasioned by ill-health his religious opinions 
became pronounced, and on his return from 
America he plunged into philanthropy with 
the same zest that he gave to business. A 
list of the institutions for which he worked 
shows that he distributed his charity im- 
partially. The first charitable institution in 
which he interested himself was the Cumber- 
land Benevolent Society. Then he threw 
himself into the cause of the Commercial 
levellers’ Schools, for which he secured the 
interest of Charles Dickens. An article in 
* Household Words ’ for August 1860 moved 
him to help in establishing the British Home 
for Incurables. He was the chief promoter 
of a reformatory for young men at Brixtom 
the only work, Moore used to say, he haa 
‘ begun and riven up.’ The Warehousemen 
and Clerks’ ^hools virtually had their origin 
on the premises of Moore’s firm in Bow 
Churchyard. The Porters’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation also owed its existence to his encou- 
ragement. For the Royal Free Hospital, over 
the general committee of which Moore pre- 
sided, he collected large sums of money. He 
was a governor of Christ’s Hospital, a warm 
friend of such societies as the London City 
Mission, the Beformato^ and Refuge Union, 
the County Towns’ Mission, Field Lane 
Bilged School, and the Little Boys’ Homes, 
and a liberal donor to Cumberland charities. 
Much of such work was necessarily public; 
much was only known after his death. When 
Paris was opened after the siege (January 
1871 ), he started at a few hours’ notice to carry 
food andmoney from theMansionHouse Com- 
mittee. Moore was indifferent to honours. 
When elected sheriff of London, he escaped 
by paying the fine. Six times he refused to 
stand for parliament, although invitations 
came firom the city of London, from Middle- 
sex, ^m Nottingham, and elsewhere. The 
devotion to philanthropy to which Moore at 
first gave himself as a relief from the cares 
of business continued to the end of his life. 
On his way to speak at a meeting of the 
N urses’ Institution at Carlisle he wasknocked 
down by a runaway horse, and died on the 
following d^, 21 Nov. 1876, in the inn 
where he had slept on his wav to London in 
1826. 

Inexhaustible energy was the dominant 
qmJity in Moore’s chmcter, and marked all 
that ha did in business orinidulaathropy.in 
the hunting-field or in his reugious life. He 
was intolerant of the la^ or the caxeleis. 
BQsbene^tioiiawereprinoely; yet he threw 
his counting-house into a ferment because no 
voucher could be found fbr an omnibus fiue. 
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Some critics called him a fanatic; but few both with the 8aem (or Sdktn), and of the 
men had broader sympathies, or more wisely Saoss with the l^ons. 
directed a vast expenmtuie in the interests Some of his other works are: 1. *The Use 
of good works. of the Body in relation to the k^d/ 1846 j 

Moore’s first wife, Eliza Flint Bay, died 8rd edition, 1852. 2. * Man and his Mo- 

on 4 Dec. 1868 ; on 28 Nov. 1861 he married tives,’ 1848 ; 8rd edition, 1862. 8. < Health, 
AmeSf second daughter of Bichard Breeks, Disease, and Bemedy,’ 1660. 4. * Ancient 
wno survived him. There were no children Pillar Stones of Scotland,’ 1866. 6. * The 
of either union. First Man and his Place in Creation,’ 1866. 

[Smiles's George Moore, Lond. 1878 ; O’Brien’s * The Training of Young Ol^dran on Chris- 

Two Sermons, Lond. 1876.] A B. B. tian and Natural Pnncudes,’’ 1872. Ho also 

published in 1826 ' The minstrel’s Tale, and 
MOOBE, GEOBQE (1808-1880), phy- other Poems,’and in later life composed many 
sician and author, was bom 11 March 1803 hymns and short religious poems, some of 
at Plymouth, wWe his father was dis- which impeared in the ’Hastings and St. Leo- 
penser at the infirmary. After attending nards News.’ 

Abemethy’g lectures sad surri.^ raactioe [Medici Directory; Bctiuge and St. Lee 
at St. Bartholomews Hospital, London, he nards News, 6 and 12 Nov. 18S0; personal know- 
studied anatomy in Paris in Compaq with ledge and recollection ; information from the 
Erasmus Wilson [q. v.l and attended Dupuy- &mily.] W. A. G. 

tren’s practice. In 1829 he became M.B.C.S. 

England, in 1830 L.S.A., in 1841 M.D. St. MOOBE, GEORGE BELTON (1806- 
Andrews,in 1843 ext. L.R.O.P.,and in 1859 1875), painter and drawing-master, bom in 
M.B.C.P. He settled first at Camberwell, 1806, exhibited landscaj^s at the Boval 
near London, where he practised successfully Academy and other exhibitions from 1830 
for eight years. In March 1836 he obtained until his death. He was drawing-master at 
the Fothergillian gold medal for his essay on the Royal Militaiw Academy, Woolwich, and 
’Puerperal Fever,’ which was favourably re- at University College, London. In 1861 he 
viewed in the ’ British and Foreign Medical published ’ Perspective, its Principles and 
Review’ (ii. 481). In 1838 his health broke Practice,’ and ’ The I^noiples oi Colour 
down, ana he removed to Hastings, where he applied to Decorative Art.’ Moore died in 
remained for ten years. Duiw part of this November 1876, in his seventieth year, 
time he wm physician to the Hastings Dis- [BedgraT.’. Diet, of Artiste ; Octm’i Diet, 
pensaiy, with hiB mend Dr. James Mackness of Artute, 1760-18BO; Boyal Aeadony Gate- 
[q. V.] as a colleague. In 1846 h^ublished logues.] L. 0. 

me most popular of his books, ’ The Power 

of the Soul over the Body,’ which reached a MOOBE, GEORGE HENRY (1811- 
sixth edition in 1868. in 1848 his health 1870), Irish politician, son of Georm Moore 
obliged him to seek comparative retirement of Moore Hall, co. Mayo, by his wim, nand- 
at Tunbridge Wells, but he returned in 1867 daughter of J ohn Browne, first earl of Alta- 
to Hastings. Here he passed the rest of hU mont, was bom at Moore Hall in 1811. The 
life, engaged in literary work, and, till within family was catholic,and had been long settled 
a few years of his death, in medical practice, in Mayo. He entered Oscott College, Bir- 
He died there 80 Oct. 1^. He was married mingliam, about 1817, and became one of the 
three times (his first wife having died very editors of the ’ Oscotian,’ a magazine pub- 
shortly after marriage), and by his second lished at the college, contributing in 1826 
wife, who ^ed in 1860, he had several chil- poems of much promise to it and to tha’Dub- 
^n, who survived hmu He was a man of linandLondonMagasine.’ In 1827 he entered 
very high moral and religious character, and Christ’s College, Cambridge, but does not ap- 
of co^derable learning. In 1840 he pub- pear to have graduated. In 1847 he was 
lished a work on ’Infant Baptism Becon- elected M.P. for his native ooonty. His 
sidered,’ being a baptist by conviction, but brilliant oratorical gifts soon brought hun to 
in his latter veanhe attended congregational the front, and he became one of we leaders 
or church of England services. of the tenant-ri|ht movement, initiated by 

His principal work was ’ The Lost Tribes Bkederidr Lucas^. vj and Charles (now Ew 
and the Saxons of the East and of the West, Charles) Gbvan jDafiy. He wss aoknoir- 
with New Views of Buddhism, and Trans- led^ to be the beet orator of his party. In 
lationsofBock-Beoords in India,’ with foni^ 18® he was again lotarned fbr Mayo. The ^ 
teenilla8tzationa,8vo,London,18n,iniriludi ’ great hetrayaf’ltySedleir and KeogiLthede* 
beendeavouxatodemonetrate tiie connection p^nreofCravanDniiyfor Aiictraliainl866, 
of the Buddhists with the Israelites, and of and the deeth of Frederiok Lueee, left him 
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at the head of the tenant-right moTement in 
parliament, and^ according to A. M. Sulli- 
yan, * aaauiedly if genius, courage, and devo- 
tion could have repaired what ^rfidj had 
destroyed, that gifted son of Mayo had re* 
trieved all ’ {New Ireland^ 1878, p. 248). In 
1667 he was again elected, but wu un- 
seated on the ground of clerical intimidar 
don. He was offered other constituencies, 
but, soured by disappointment and dis- 
heartened at the state of Irish representa- 
tion, he remained out of parliament till 1868, 
when he was once more elected for Mayo 
without opposition. He died suddenly on 
19 April 1670 at Moore Hall, and was 
buried in the mausoleum attached to his 
mansion. He married in 1861 Mary, daugh- 
ter of Maurice Blake, J.P., of Ballinaiad, 
CO. Mayo, by whom he left a family. George 
Moore, novelist and art critic, is his son. 

Moore was highly esteemed personally. 
Sir C. Qavan Duiiy says he possessed ^a fine 
intellect, which was highly cultivated, imd 
rhetorical gifts little inferior to those which 
had made Sheil a parliamentary personage. 

. • • Among men whom he esteemed and 
who were his intellectual peers he was a 
charming companion, frank, cordial, and 
winning. . . . With a powerful party behind 
him he would have uttered speeches almost 
as full of high passion and as glittering with 
brilliant conceits as Grattan^s’ {League 0 ^ 
North and South, 1886, pp. 135, 227-8). It 
was proposed after his death to collect and 
publuh nis letters and speeches, a ad the work 
was announced as in preparation, but it was 
never published. His writings and speeches 
have a distinct literary flavour. A portrait of 
him appeared in the * Nation ’ of 8 Aug. 1668. 

[Freemao’s Journal, 21 April 1870; Nation, 
28 April 1870 ; other authorities cited in text.] 

D. J. O'D. j 

MOORE, SiB GRAHAM (1764-1843), 
admiral, thud surviving son of Dr. John 
Mooze (1729-1802) [q, v.], was younger bro- 
ther of Lieutenant-genem Sir John Moore 
[q. V.] and of James Garrick Moore [q. v.] He 
enters the navy in 1777, and served in the 
West Indies, on the North American station, 
and in the Channel. On 8 March 1782 he was 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Crown, one 
of the fleet with Lord Howe at the r^ef of 
Gibraltar, and in the rencounter with the 
allied fleet off Cape Spartel in October 1782. 
Aft«rthe peace hie went to France to perfect 
himself in the language, but vraa recalled by 
an appointment to the Perseus, in which, in 
the Dido, and in the Adamant, flagship of Sir 
Richard Hughes at Halifax, he served con- 
tinuously till promoted, 22 Nov. 1790^ to be 


commander of the Bonetta sloop ; in her he 
returned to England in 1793. On 2 April 
1794 he was posted to the Syren firigate, em- 
ployed during the year in the North Sea, and 
afterwards on the coast of France^ as one of 
the squadron under the orders of Sir Richard 
John Strachan [q. v.] In September 1795 
he was moved into the Melampus of 42 guns, 
and, remaining on the same station, cruised 
with distinguiwed success against the French 
privateers and coasting trade. In the sum- 
mer of 1798 he was attached to the squadron 
on the coast of Ireland, under Sir John Bor- 
lase Warren [q. v.], assisted in the defeat of 
the French souadron on 12 Oct., and on the 
14th capturea the Resolve of 40 guns, with 
five hundred men, including soldiers, on 
board. In Februa^ 1800 he went out to 
the West Indies ; but after eighteen months 
he broke down under the trial of a summer 
I in the Gulf of Mexico, and in August 1601 
' was compelled to invalid. 

On the renewal of the war in 1803 he re- 
fused to stay on shore, and was appointed 
to the Inde&tigable, a 46-gun frigate, at- 
tached to the fleet off Brest under Admiral 
Cornwallis. In September 1804, in conse- 
quence of the threatening attitude of Spain, 
and the intelligence that a large quantity of 
treasure expected at Cadiz was intended for 
the service of France, Moore, in command of 
a small frigate Muadron, four in all, was 
sent to watch off Cadiz and intercept the 
treasure ships. On 4 Oct. they were sighted, 
four frigates under the command of a rear- 
admiral. The two squadrons approached 
each other in line of battle. On a ^ot being 
fired across his bows the Spanish admiral 
brought to, and Moore sent an officer on 
board to say that he had orders to detain 
the ships and carry them to England, that 
he wished to execute his orders without 
bloodshed, but the admiral's determination 
must be made at once. The Spanish admi- 
ral refused to yield to a nominally equal 
force. A sha^ action took place, three of 
the Spanish frigates were captured, the fourth 
was blown up, with the loss of nearly all on 
boud. The treasure taken amounted to up- 
wards of three and a half million dollars, 
and was condemned as the prize of the 
captors, although war was not declared till 
24 Jan. 1806, more than three months after- 
wards. 

In August 1807 Moore was appointed to 
the 74-g^ ship Marlborough, on tJie coast 
of Portugal In November he was ordered 
to hoist a broad pennant and esoort theioyil 
fiuttily of Portu^ to the ifoasils. With a 
squauon of four Enfflish and five Portugueae 
ahipa of the line, oesidai frigates, smaller 
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vesBels, and alar^e number of merchantmen, 
he Bailed from the Tagus on 27 Nov., and 
arriyed at ^o de Janeiro on 7 March 1808. 
Before leaving a^ain for Europe he was in- 
vested by the prince regent with the order 
of the Tower and Sword. In the autumn 
of 1809 'the Marlborough formed part of the 
force under Sir Richard Strachan in the 
Walcheren expedition ; and when the island 
had to be evacuated, Moore was charged 
with the destruction of the basin, arsenal, 
and sea defences of Flushing. In August 
1811 he was offered the command of the 
Ro^ral Sovereign yacht ; he declined it, pre- 
ferring active service, and in January 1812 
he was appointed to the Ohatham of 74 guns. 
On 12 Aug. 1812 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, after which for a short 
tihie he commanded in the Baltic, with his 
flag in the Fame. In 1814 he was captain 
of the fleet to Lord Keith in the Channel 
[see Elphinstone, Geobob Keith, Vis- 
OOTTNT Keith]. On 2 Jan. 1816 he was 
nominated a K.O.B., and on the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba was ordered out to the 
Mediterranean as second in command. The 
appointment was cancelled on the abrupt 
termination of the war, and in the following 
spring Moore was appointed one of the lords 
of the admiralty, in this post he remained 
for four years. 

On 12 April 1819 he was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and in 1820 went out as com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, with 
his flag in the Rochefort. Shortly after his 
arrival on the station he took the king of 
Naples to Leghorn, on his way to attend the 
conmss at Laybach. On the king’s return 
to Naples he wished to confer on Moore the 
grand cross of the order of St. Ferdinand 
and Merit, * for the important services ren- 
dered to the king and the royal family by 
the British squadron during the revolution.* 
Moore, however, declined it as contrary to 
the regulations of the English service. He 
was nominated a G.G.M.G. on 28 Sept. 1820. 
He returned to England in 1823; was made a 
G.G.B. on 11 March 1830, and a^iral 10 Jan. 
1837. From 1839 to 1842 he was commander- 
in-diief at Plymouth. During the latter part 
of the time his health was very much broken. 
He died at Cobham in Surrey on 26 Nov. 
1843, and was buried there in the church- 
yard, where there is a plain monument to 
memory. Moore married in 1812 Dora, 
daughter of Thomas Eden, depu^-auditor of 
Greenwich Hospital, brother of William, first 
lord Anddand. By her he had issue one son, 
John, who was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander in the navy three days before his 
father^s death, and died a captain in 1866. 

VOL. xm. 


Moore’s portrait was painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.kA. 

[Memoir of Sir Graham Moore, by Sir Robert 
Gardiner; Marshall's Roy. Nav. Biog. ii. (voL i. 
pt.ii.)638; Ralfe’i Naval Biog. iii. 206 ; James’s 
Naval Hist; information from the vicar of Cob- 
ham.] J. E. L 

MOORE, Sib HENRY (1718-1769), 
colonial governor, bominVere, Jamaica, on 
7 Feb. 1718, was son of Samuel Moore, a 
planter, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samuel Lowe of Goadby, Leioestershure. His 
grandfather, John Moore, settled at Barbados 
m Charles II’s reign, and subsequently mi- 

S uted to Jamaica. Described as * Jamaica 
ritannuB,’ Henry matriculated in Leyden 
University on 21 March 1731 (l^ooox, 
Index, p. 70). After nsceiving a training in 
the mUitia and taking a pa: t in local Jamaica 
politics, he wasappointedlieutenant-govemor 
of Jamai^ under a dormant commission, ap- 
parently in 1766 (Soothe^. He then took 
up his residence at Spanish Town. When the 
governor. Admiral l^owles, was recalled, he 
assumed the administration of the govern- 
ment, and displayed tact and firmness in at- 
tempting to remove local rivalries. He twice 
judiciously allayed quarrels between the two 
nouses of the legislature; vet when martial 
law was proclaimed in 1769, and the council 
attempted to obstruct the administration, he 
suspended the ringleaders in that body, and 
procured compliance with his instructions. 
His own example was good, * his system of 
administration was accurate,’ in marked 
contrast with his predecessor’s, and his per- 
sonal superintendence was active. Thus, as 
a pledge that the trouble over the removal 
of the seat of government was at an end, he 
actively prosecuted the erection of the go- 
vernment buildings which still grace Spanish 
Town, and form tne most strikiz^ facade in 
Jamaica. For a few weeks m 1^9 ne was 
superseded by a full governor, EEaldane, whose 
death again placed Mooie in command, and 
left him to cope with the serious slave-rising 
which broke out at Easter 1760. This rising 
developed into a war which lingered on 
more tnan a year and taxed Moore’s energies 
to the utmost. He proclaimed martial law, 
and placed himself at the head of the British 
regiments quartered in the island. The 
gimrilla waiwe adopted Ij the negroes was 
very harassing to the regular troops, and it 
was only thrragh Mooie% personal resource 
and rapidity of execution that the rising was 
finally suppressed ; not before he had twiee 

I ftllen into ambuscade and beiely eeeaned 
with his 1^ and on another oeeanon, when 
reoonndtring alone, had only been saved by 
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his fllrill as a pistol-shot. His administration 
came to an end in February 1762, upon 
which he was made a baronet for his ser- 
vices. 

In July 1765 he was appointed TOvemor 
of New York, where he arrived in Novem- 
ber 1765, just at the beginning of the troubles 
over the Stamp Act. His first proposal to 
his council was to insist on putting the act 
in force ; but perceiving the bent of public 
feeling he forthwith adopted a strong popular 
Line, suspending the execution of the act and 
dismantling the fort, to the great annoyance 
of Golden, the lieutenant-governor. In 1766 
he provoked unnecessary opposition to the 
Billeting Act of the imperial government 
by attempting to establish a playhouse, and 
thus alienating the presbyterians. In Oc- 
tober 1767 he tried unsuccessfully to settle 
the question of boundary with Massachusetts. 
His administration was terminated by his 
death on 11 Sept. 1769. 'Well-meaning but 
indolent’ is Bancroft’s description of his cha- 
racter as governor of New York; but he was 
personally liked by all parties. 

Moore married Oatharina Maria, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Long, esq^., of Long- 
ville, Jamaica, and sister of Edward Long 
[q. v.l, the historian of Jamaica. Their only 
son, John Henxy, second baronet, is noticea 
separately. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetage ; Appleton’s 
Cyclop. Amer. Bios.; Bridge’s Annals of Ja- 
maica, vol. ii. ; Gardner’s History of Jamaica ; 
Bancroft’s History of the American Bevolution, 
vol.i.] 0. AH. 

MOORE, HENRY (1732-1802), Uni- 
tarian minister and hymn-writer, son of 
Henry Moore, minister of Treville Street 
presbjrterian congregation, Plymouth, was 
Dom at Plymouth on 80 March 1732. His 
mother was the dau^ter of William BeUew, 
ofStockleighOourt, Devonshire. His school- 
master was Bedford, afterwards vicar of St. 
Oharles the Martas, Plymouth. In 1749 
he entered Doddridge’s academy at North- 
ampton, and, after Doddridge’s death, re- 
moved on 9 Not. 1762 to the Daventiy acap 
demy, under Oaleb Ashworth [^. v.l Here 
he was a fellow-student with iViestley. In 
1755 or 1756 he became minister of a mnall 
Presbyterian congregation at Dulverton, 
wmerset, but removed in 1757 to the pres- 
byterian congregation at Modbuiv, ^von- 
wire. He was at this time an Aiian. It 
was not until 6 July 1766 that he was or- 
d^ned at PlymoutiL BBs congregation at 
Modbury went over to methodism. About 
the end of 1767 he removed to thp presby- 
terianoongsegetioii at Liskeard, OomwalL 


Moore was a man of considerable learn- 
ing and some humour, as his critique on 
Madan shows. His disposition was very 
retiring. Priestley, who thought highly of 
his exegetical powers, secured him as a con- 
tributor to his ' Commentaries and Essays,’ 
1785-99, 8vo, 2 vols. : the second volume is 
chiefiy occupied with Moore’s interpretations 
of passages in the Old Testament, which 
won the commendation of Alexander Geddes 
[q. V.] In 1789 Priestley applied to him, 
through Michael Dodson fq. v.J, to take part 
in a projected version of the scriptures. He 
wrote much devotional verse, some of it of 
neat beauty. He seems to have retired 
from active duty before 1792, when Thomas 
Morgan, one of the founders of the Western 
Unitarian Society, is described as minister 
at Liskeard. Shortly before his death He 
became paralysed, when an edition of his 
poems by subscription was projected by John 
Aikin (1747-1822), but not published till 
some years after his death. He died un- 
marriM at Liskeard on 2 Nov. 1802. 

He published: 1. 'An Essay on Funda- 
mentals,’ &c., 1759, 8vo (allows but two: 
that Christ is a king, and that his kingdom 
is not of this world). 2. ' A Word to Mr. 
Madan,’ &c., 1761, 8vo (anon.) ; two editions 
same year: in reply to the ' Iheljrphthora’ 
of Martin Madan fq. v.] 3. ' Private Life: 
A Moral Rhapsody,’ &c., Plymouth, 1795, 
12mo. Posthumous was : 4. ' Lyrical and Mis- 
ceUaneouB Poems,’ &c^l803, 4to, 1806, 12mo 
(edited by Aikii^. One of his pieces is in 
Lord Selbome’s 'Book of Praise,’ 1863; others 
are in most of the older Unitarian collec- 
tions ; they are purely devotional, without 
specific doctrinal sugmstion. A beautiful 
hymn, 'Amidst a world of hopes and fears,’ 
which appears with the initials ' H. M.,’ is 
often ascribed to him, but is by Hannah 
Merivale. A collection of his poems, in auto- 
graph, was in the possession (1878) of the 
Ute Rev. W. J. Od^rs, Bath. 

[Aikin's biographical preface, 1806 ; Monthly 
R^ositoiy, 1816 p. 688, 1828 p. 163; Butt's 
Memoir of Priestley. 1881-2, i. 896, ii. 24 ; March's 
Hist. Presb. and GFen. Bapt. Congr. in West of 
England, 1836, pp. 608, 611 Christian Be- 
former, 1857, pp. 170 sq. ; Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymndogy. 1892, p. 1106.] A G. 

MOOI^ HENRY (1751-1644), Wee- 
leyan minister and biographer, only surviving 
•on of Richard Moore (a. 176^ aged 461, a 
farmer and graaier, was bom at Drumconoim, 
ambufbofi>ublin,on21Dee.l751. Having 
received a good education undar Wflliamson, 
a clergyman at St. Panl’e, Ozmantown, he 
was apprenticed to a wood-carver. This 
oalling he followed in London in 1771 and 
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1775-6. When yetj joxmf he had heard Mom, and without access to the papers. 
JohnWesley preach in Dublin, but was disap- Whitehead’s life was issued in 1798-6. Ulti- 
pointed at finding him no orator. He never^ mately Mom obtained access to the bulk 
theless frequents methodist serrices, and of the papers, some having been destroyed 
dates his conversion in February 1777, soon (1797) oy Jol^ Pawson as * worthless lum- 
aftor which he was admitted a member of ber he aooordingly brought out a new life 
the methodist society in Dublin. He began of Wesl^ in 1824-6. This is a work of the 
to preach, gave up his handicraft, and started first im^rtance ; though written with re- 
a classical school, which promised welL Fear- verence, it displays intimate and diserimin&t- 
ing that success would make him worldly, he ing knowledge. A large number of Wesley’s 
left Dublin for Liverpool, where he received papers, including his original memorandum 
an appointment (May 1779) as itinerant books, some of &em in fiyrom’s shorthand, 

E reacher in the Londonderry circuit. Here pmed on Moore’s death to his executor, 
e acquired the friendship of Alexander Enox Willmm Gandy (d. 28 Aug. 1882); they 
[q. v.Jj whose parents were methodists. After were in the possession of J. J . Colmau, esq., 
fulfilling other Irish appointments he was formerly M.P. 

sent to London, and acted (1784-6) as John Moore, although he had ir dependent power 

Wesley’s assistant, travelling companion, and (ultimately sole power) 0 ^ appointment to 
amanuensis. Hisknowledgeof French, which City Road Chapel, wai throughout life loyal 
Wesley * had very much forgotten,’ made him to the principle of the auUionty of the con- 
especi^y useful. He was next stationed in ference (of which he was president in 1804 
Dublin, where, on the advice of a physician, and 1823), even when differing from the con- 
he began to study medicine, but soon aban- ference policy. He was a man of no am- 
doned it as incompatible with his preaching bition, and refused eve^ engagement which 
engagements. In 1788-90 he was again in could interfere with his work as a 'travel- 
the closest association with Wesl^. He could Ung preacher.’ Thus he declined (1789) the 
hold his own on occasion against Wesley, who editorship of the * Arminian Magasine.’ He 
said, 'No man in England has contradicted remained in the active duties of &e itinerant 
me so much as you have done, and yet, Henry, ministry till his eighty-tbird year, when he 
I love you still.’ He had resists the sug- became (1833) a suTOmumerary preacher, 
gestion of Charles Wesley that he should Of Wesley’s methods he was extremely con- 
take Anglican orders, but on 27 Feb. 1789 servative. He strongly oppoMd ^1884) the 
he was ordained a presbyter by John Wesley, establishment of a theological institution for 
with the concurrence of James Creighton the training of ministers, and on the forma- 
and Peard Dickenson, both Anglican clergy- tion of the 'centenary fund’ (1839) he ex- 
men. At the time of Wesleys last illness pressed his objections to the acquirement of 
he was stationed at Bristol, but came up funded property by the methodist body. He 
to London the day before Wesley’s death had opposed Cokers Lichfield scheme (1794) 
(2 March 1791), and was with him at the for the creation of a methodist hierarchy, 
last. thinking the desire should have first been 

By his last will (dated 6 Oct. 1789) Wesley expressed by the conference; but when (1837) 
had made Moore one of his literary executors, the conference itself resolved to ordain minis- 
in conjunction with Thomas Coke, D.C.L. ters by imposition of hands, he remonstrated 
[q. V.], and John Whitehead, M.D., and had on the irregularity, regarding himself as the 
named him as one of twelve preachers (four only surviving person to whom Wesley had 
of them Anglican clergymen) who during committed a power of ordination, 
their lives were to wulate tne services at Personally ne was a man of deep and even 
City Road Chapel in independence of thecon- mystical piety, and to extreme old age exhi- 
ferenoe. ^th these chiurges brought much bited a characteristic example of the devout 
anxiety and trouble to Moore. simplicity of early methodiam. He had good 

It was agreed by the executors that a liib conversational powers and some humour, 
of Wesley diould be brought out. after the From 1882 his right side was more or less 
appearanee of memoirs aanounoea by John disabled by paralytic attacks. B^ died at 
Hampson fq. v.],and pnblidied in June 1791. lus residence^ Brunswick Place, City Boad^ 
Whitehead was to write the life, and was on 87 AprR 1844, and was buried in the 
entrusted with all Wesley's pmrs. Eto de- ground attached to City Boad ChapoL He 
dined to obey an order oT the conferenoe married, firslj in 1779, Anne Young (5. 1766, 
direclang the execntors to sift tiie papers. A 86 March 1818) of Coleraine; secondly, in 
The di^te led to the isne (17981, 8vo, August 1814, Mies Hind (d. 18 Ang. lAi4)| 
unte the authority of conference, of a life but had no iseue by either marriage* 
by Coke and Moors, chiefly written by He published: L 'The Ufe m the Be?. 
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John Werioy/ 1792, 8vo. 2. ' A Reply to 
. . • ConsideratioDB on a Separation of the 
Methodists from the Established Church,’ 
1704, 8yo. 8. * Thoughts on the Eternal Son- 
ship,’ 1816, 8to (in reply to Adam Clarke 
[q,T.]) 4. 'The Life ofMrs. Mary Fletcher . . . 
ox Madeley,’ 1817, 12mo, 2 yols. 6. ' The Life 
of the Rey. John Wesley . . . including the 
Life of his Brother . . . Charles . . . and Me- 
moirs of their Family,’ 1824-6, 8yo, 2 yols. 
6. * Sermons,’ 1830, 1 2mo (with autobiography 
to 1791, and portrait). 

[Life, by Mrs. Richard Smith, 1844 (with au- 
tobiography) ; private information.] A. G. 

MOORE, JAMES (1702-1784), nlay- 
wright. [See Smtthe, Jajieb Moobe. J 

MOORE. afterwards GARRICK - 
MOORE, JAMES (1762-1860), surgeon, 
second son of Dr. John Moore (1729-1802) 
[q. y.], was bom at Glasgow 21 Dec. 1762, 
and studied medicine in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. He published in 1784 ' A Method of 
Preyenting or Diminishing Pain in several 
Operations of Surgery,’ in 1789 ' A Disserta- 
tion on the Processes of Nature in filling up 
of Cavities,’ and in 1798 ' An Essay on the 
Materia Medica, in which the Theones of the 
late Dr. Cullen are considered.’ In 1792 he 
became a member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geons of London, and resided in Great Pul- 
teney Street. From 1798 to 1802 he lived in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, and from 1808 to 
1824 in Conduit Street, He was a friend of 
Edward Jenner [q. y.], and in 1806 wrote two 

S Mets in support, of vaccination, 'A 
to the Antivaccinists,’ and ' Remarks 
'. Birch’s serious Reasons for uniformly 
objecting to the Practice of Vaccination.’ In 
lGi08 Jenner appointed him assistant director 
of the national vaccine establishment, and 
in 1809, when Jenner resigned, he became 
director. In that year, after the death of his 
brother. Sir John Moore fq. v.], at the battle 
of Corunna, he published ' A Narrative of 
the Campaign of the British Army in Spain, 
commanded by his Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Moore, E.B.,’ which nves 
a plain account of the campaign and of his 
brother’s death, with full extracts from the 
despatches and other official documents. The 
book is dedicated to his mother. In 1821 he 
assumed the name of Carriok-Moore on suc- 
ceeding to the property of a relative named 
Carrlok. He pubiuh^ in 1884 a^ fuller ac- 
count of his brother, 'The Life of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John lu>ore * (8 vole.) He de- 
scribes in it his own visit to the general when 
on service in Inland igiunst the nbels in 
1798. He became surgeon to the second regi- 
ment of life guards, and continued his direo- 


tion of the vaccine establishment. In 1811 he 
published ' Two Letters to Dr. Jones on the 
Composition of the Eau M^dicinaled’Husson,’ 
a quack medicine which he had discovered 
to consist of a spirituous solution of hellebore 
and opium. He published in 1816 'A History 
of the Smallpox, ^ledicated to Edward Jenner, 
and in 1817 ' The Histoir and Practice of 
Vaccination.’ He had in lo09 communicated 
to the Medical and Chirurgical Society a pa- 
per ' On Gouty Concretions or Chalk Stones’ 
(Transactions^ i. 112), and seems to have paid 
much attention to chemistry. In 1826 he re- 
tired from practice, but he lived on till June 
1 1860, having reached his 98th year. A daugh- 
I ter survived till July 1904, when she died 
at the age of 100 years and seven months. 

[R. Anderson’s Life of John Moore, MJ>., 
Edinburgh, 1820; Lists of the Corporation and 
College of Surgeons, 1792-1884; £. M. Crook- 
shank’s Hist, and Pathology of Vaccination, 
London, 1889, vol. i. ; Baron's Life of Jenner; 
Moore’s Works.] N. M. 

MOORE, JOHN (d. 1619), divine, de- 
scended from the Moores of Moorehays, Cul- 
lompton, Devonshire, entered University Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a commoner in or before 
1672. According to Wood he left the uni- 
versity without a degree (Athencs Oxon, ed. 
Bliss, li. 193). He may, however, be identi- 
cal with John Moore who graduated B.A. on 
16 Dec. 1673, and M.A. on 2 July 1676 (Fos- 
ter, Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, p. 1023). He 
was engaged in ' some petite employments ' 
until 1686, when he became rector of Knap- 
toft, Leicestershire. About 1610 he removed 
to Shearsby, Leicestershire. The enclosures 
in that county at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century aroused his sympathy with 
the customary tenants and the labourers, and 
he denounced the greed and extravagance of 
the landlords, to which he attributed the sub- 
stitution of pasture for arable land. He pub- 
lished : 1. ' A Target for Tillage, briefely con- 
taining the most necessary, pretious, and pro- 
fitable use thereof, both for King and State,’ 
London, 1612, 8vo; reprinted in 1618. 2. 'A 
Mappe of Man’s Mortalitie. Clearly manifest- 
ing we Origmall of Death, with the Nature, 
Fruits, and Effects thereof, both to the Vnre- 
generate and Elect Ohilmn of God,’ ftc., 
London, 1617, 8vo. He died in 1619. 

His son, John Moobe (1696 P-1667), bom 
at Knaptoft. is probably the John Moon who 
matricuatea from Exeter College, Oxford, on 
9 May 1617, aged 22 p. 1024). He was 
living at Knaptoft in 1619, and he succeeded 
William Fallowes as netor of that parish in 
1688. In 1647 the parliamentary sequestn- 
ton appointed him rector of Lutterworth. 
Moon was buried at Knaptoft on 99 Aug: 
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1657. Like hia father, he was opposed to 
endoBures, and his attempts to prevent them 
in his own neighbourhood cost nim upwards 
of 100/. He published: 1. ' The Crying Sin 
.of England, of not caring for the Poor, where- 
in l^closure, viz. such as doth Unpeople 
Townes and Uncom Fields, is Arraigned, Con- 
victed, and Condemned the Word of 
&c., London, 1668, 6vo. lliis pamphlet, whicn 
consists of two sermons preadied by Moore 
at Lutterworth in May 1663, directea mainly 
against the enclosures at Catthorpe, Leices- 
tershire, provoked a reply, 'Considerations 
concerning Common Fields and Indosures, 
Dialoguewise, Digested into a Deliberative 
Discourse between two supposed friends, 
Philopeustus and Parrhesiastes,’ [hy the 
Bev. Joseph Lee, rector of Cottesbach, L^ 
cestershire], London, 1664 [1658], 8vo, in 
which the author ably refuted Moore’s arro- 
ments. 2. ' A Reply to a Pamphlet intituled 
Considerations,’ &c., London, 1668. Lee con- 
tinued the controversy in 'A Vindication of 
the Considerations,’ &c. This pamphlet, 
though dated 7 March 1668-4, was not pub- 
lished till 1666, when it was accompanied 
by 'Evrafta rov *Ayoo€; or a Vindication 
of a Regulated Enclosi^ &c., by Joseph 
Lee, Minister of the Gospel,’ London, 1666, 
8vo. He married Eleanor, daughter of Kirk 
of Northampton, by whom he had issue 

(1) John, baptist 80 Jan. 1619-20^ settled 
at Stamford, Lincolnshire, and died in 1698; 

(2) Thomas (1621-16861 became an iron- 
monger at Market Haroorough, Leicester- 
diire, and married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Wright of Sutton, in the parish of 
Broughton, Leicestershire, by whom he was 
the mther of John Moore [q. v.], bishop of 
Norwich. 

[Authorities quoted; Niehols'e Hist. of Leices- 
tenhire, voL iv. pt. i pp. 83-99, 222-9, 266; 
Blomefield*B Norfolk, K 42.] W. A. K H. 

MOORE, Sib JOHN (1620-170^, lord 
mayor of London, second son of Charles 
Moore of Stretton, Derl^shire, afterwards 
lord of the manor of Appleby Parva, L ei ce s- 
tershire, and dcdy Yates, wasbomat Norton, 
near Tw y cros e in Leioesterslum and bap- 
tised there on 11 June 1620. His fkther, 
who had five other children, was lineally 
descended froti the Moores of Moor HaU 
and Bank Hall, Lancashire. Moore came to 
London, entered the East Inddatia^eaRy- 
ing on buriness in Mincing Lane (ZiMe 
Zondtm Dw-Mtary, 1677), aim soon realised 
an am^e fortune. He was a member, and 
became master, of the Groeenf Company. 
He was in dne time eleeted to the offices 
of aldoman and sheriff, but was diaehaiged 


on payment of the usual fines, on account of 
his religious scruples as a nonconformist. 
These scruples were overcome in 1671, when 
he was elected alderman for Walbrook ward 
and conformed to the sacramental test On 
the death of Sir Jonathan Dawes, one of the 
sherifis, who was buried on 16 May 1672, 
Moore was elected sheriff in his place. He 
had been knighted by Charles 11 at White- 
hall three days before. In 1681 Moore was 
next in seniority for the mayoralty, but, 
being known to be favourably disposed to 
the court, a determined though vain attempt 
was made to set him aside. Moore earriM 
the election after a poll, and the day ended 
' with shouts, ringing of bells, and bon-fires 
in some places ’ (Ltjttbbix, Jlelation 
AjfffairSf u 128-^). On 29 Oct. Charles and 
his queen came to the city to see the show, 
and afterwards dined at the GuildhalL The 
pageant was prepared, at the cost of the 
Urocers’ Company, by lliomas Jordan [q. v.], 
the city poet, book of sixteen pages 
describing the ' triumph ’ is entitled 'Lon- 
don’s Joy, or the Lord Mayor’s Show,’ Lon- 
don, 1681. In the British Museum are two 
ballads celebratii^ Moore’s election as lord 
mayor, ' Vive le £)y, or London’s Joy,’ and 
' A Congratulatory Poem to Sir John Moor, 
Knight ; ’ the former is reprinted by Heath 
in his 'History of the Grocers’ Company’ 
(pp. 298-6). During his mayoralty /80May) 
he was appointed colonel of the yellow regi- 
ment of i^ndon militia (Luttbell, L 19l). 
A trial of strength between the court and 
popular parties again took place on 15 June 
on the election of an alderman for Alders- 
gate ward, when Moore was one of the four 
candidates of the court party who were re- 
turned by the ward to the court of aldermen, 
but he declined to change his ward, and Sir 
Richard Howe was elected (t6. p. 104). The 
whig party being in the ascendency in the 
city, tne tories r^ed under the lord mayor 
in an attempt to secure the election of shenffii 
in their favour on Midsummer day. 

Moore was induced by court influence to 
use the lord mayor’s uri^ege of nominating 
one of the shenfb (though the custom had 
long been in ab^ance) by drinking to a 
citizen at the bridjoremasters feast. Dudley 
North, brother to the lord chief justic^ was 
thus nominated ; the other court candidate 
wasRalphBox. Thewhigsbro^tlbrwaid 
ThomasPapill(mrj|.TjaaaI>nbois. Althoii|dt 
Moore dedSiied North and Box duly elected 
at the common hall, the sheriib then in oAcil 
who belooged to the popular party, openei 
apoll, and, after two ad|oaniinenti,defiteied 
the result on 6 July, when it appeared that 
PapUlon and Dubois hadamajocity of needy 
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two to one OTer the court candidates. At 
the oloee of the proceedings the loid mayor 
wee jostled and had his hat knocked off, and 
the uieriffa were accused before the king of 
having occasioned a riot, and were sent to 
the Tower. The lord mayor ordered another 
poll, and the court party eventually gained 
the day, North and Peter Rich (Box having 
declined to take office) being sworn in as 
sheriffs on 28 Sept. (Lttttbell, pi^im; 
A. F. W. Papillon, Memoirs pf Thomas 
PapUUm^ 1867, pp. 206 et seq.) 

Moore’s action in connection with the 
shrievalty election was prompted throughout 

Boggle t^e Duke of Ormonde dined with 
him twice or thrice aweek(CABTB, Ormonde^ 
1786, ii. 622-4). The episode called forth many 
controversial tracts. Burnet says that Moore 
was originally a nonconformist till he grow 
rich and aspired to the dignities of the city, 
and that though he conformed to the church 
he was still looked on as one who favoured 
the sectaries. The influence of secretary 
Jenkins brought him over to the court, and 
the opposition to his election determined 
him in nis new resolve (Bubnet, History of 
his own Time, 1828, vii. 824-6). Roger North 
in his * Examen ’ gives a more flattering pic- 
ture of Moore and his motives (1740, pp. 696 
et seq.) Dryden, in his ^Absalom and Achi- 
toph^’ celebrates Moore as Ziloah ( Works, ed. 
S<^tt, 1808, ix. 402-4). Moore was elected 
one of the city representatives in the parlia- 
ment which met inl686,and oneof James IPs 
last acts as king was to grant him a general 
pardon under the great seal, 22 Oct. 1688 
^ow belonging to J. G. Moore, esq., J.P., 
1)*L., of Appleby Hall, near Atherstone). 

On 20 March 1688-9, on the death of Sir 
John Chapman, Moore and Sir Jonathan 
Raymond were put forward by the tory 
party for election as lord mayor, by way 
of protest against the vote of a committee 
of the House of Commons, which dedarod 
Moore a betrayer of the liberties of the city 
of London in 1682. Alderman Pilkington, 
who waa one of the whig sherifia during his 
mayoralty, was, however, elected by a majo- 
rity of two to one (Luttbell, i. 618-14). 
Moore in 1682 defir^ed nearW the entire cost 
of rebuilding the urooers’ dompany’a Hall, 
the company then being on the verge of flnan- 
dal ruin ; m acknowledgment tlmy ordered 
his portrait to be painted and pr e served in 
thdr hall (Hian, Chroo&rd Cmnmeam, 1854, 
pp. 887-8). 

Moore med 8 June 1708, aged nearly 88, 
■id was buried in tlm diurchofSt. Dunsta’e- 
in-the-Sast. In the church, on the south 
aide, is a marble monument, the inscription 


on which states that Moore ^for his great 
and exemplary loyalty to the crown was 
impower’d by King Charles the 2nd to bear 
on a canton gules one of the lions of Eng- 
land as anaugmentation to his arms ’ (Hattov, 
New View qf London, 1708, pp. 216-17). 
The king’s grant was dated 26 Aug. 1688, 
and was conferred upon his father’s descend- 
ants also. A manuscript ode on Moore’s 
death by Elkanah Settle, finely bound, be- 
long to Mr. Moore of Appleby Hall. 

Moore was married in lo62 to Mary Maddox, 
who died on 16 May 1690 in her wy-eighth 
year, and was buried beneath a sumptuous 
monument in the church of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-East (t5. p. 216). He had no children, 
and left the principal p^ of his estates, 
amounting to about 80,000/. in value, to«lu8 
nephews, John Moore, son. of his brother 
Charles, and John Moore, son of his brother 
George, the latter being appointed his exe- 
cutor and residuary legatee. His will, dated 
26 May 1702, was proved in the P.C.C. on 
8 June 1702 (Hem, 101). 

Moore was a liberal benefactor to the chari- 
table institutions of the city. He gave 600/. 
to the hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlehem, 
and in 1694 built, at an expense of 10,000/., the 
writing and mathematiciu schools in ChrUt’s 
Hospital, of which he was president in 1681. 
A statue was erected there to his memory, and 
a portrait is in the court-room of the hospital. 
At his home-town of Araleby, Leicestershire, 
he founded and endowed a grammar school in 
1697 for the education of boys in Appleby and 
the neighbouring parishes, which was, under 
the statutes of 1706, made free for all England. 
The building was erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and at the upper end of the hall is a 
statue of Moore witn an inscription. There 
is a good mezzotint of Moore sitting in a 
chair in his lord mayor’s robes, engraved by 
McArdell from a portrait by Lely, and an- 
other print by Clamp, in 1796, from a por- 
trait by Harding. 

[Granger’s Biographical Histo^ of England, 
6tn ed. v. 171; Bo^ North’s Ezamen, 1740, 
pp. 696 et seq. ; Giuliim’s Dispi^of Heraldry, 
1721 , p.l94i Nichols’s History o^Mioestershire, 
iv. 440, 861* ; Le Nsve’s Pedigrees of Knights, 
pp. 277-8 ; Maitland’s History of London, 1739, 
L 473-8 ; City Records ; BeewdsoftheGrocemT 
Oompany; authorities above cited,] 0. W-s. 

MOORE, JOHN (1646-1714), bishop 
■nooessively of Norwi^ and Ely, bom at 
Satton-juxta-Broughtoii, Lemestenhire, in 
1 1646, was the ddast son of Thomas Mome 
his wife Rltaaheth, daughter of Edward 
ri^t of SuttoB^vstarfironghtoii. Hia 
&ther, an ironmoiiger at MaiketHaihorough, 
hom in 1681, was son of John Moose (1/^7- 
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1667]! [see under Moose, John, d. 1619]; he 
died in 1686, and was buried under an altar- 
tomb at St. Maiy-in-Arden. John was edu- 
cated at the free school, Market Harborough, 
^d at Clare College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted as 'sizer and pupil toMr.Mowsse’on 
28* June 1662. He graduated at Cambridge 
B.A. 1665-6, M.A. 1669, D.D. 1681, and he 
was incorporated D.D. at Oxford on 16 July 
1678 (Wood, Fasti Oxon, pt. ii. p. 887). The 
satires of the period often refer to his delight 
in medicine, and afew months before his death 
he promised to prescribe for Thoresby’s son ; 
from this love of phmc he has been some- 
times credited with the degree of M.D. On 
17 Sept. 1667 Moore was elected a fellow 
of Clare College on the Freeman foundation, 
wMch he retained until the latter part ox 

1677. His fortune was made when ne be- 
came chaplain to Heneage Finch, first earl of 
Nottingham [q. y.], who was loi^ keeper in 

1678, and lord chancellor in 1676. On 2o Oct. 
1676 he was collated to the rectoiy of Blaby 
in Leicestershire, and he held it until the 
close of 1687. Through his patron's interest 
he was nominated canon of the first stall in 
Ely Cathedral in September 1677, but the 
bishop of the diocese daimed the preferment, 
and he was not installed until 28 June 1679. 
Moore’s services as a p<mular preacher were 
often employed in the London pulpits, and 
when the new church of St. AnneV Soho, 
was consecrated in 1686 he officiatea as its 
minister. He was drawn permanently to 
London by his appointment to the rectory of 
St. Augustine, or Austin-at-the-Gate, Lon- 
don, on 81 Dec. 1687, and on 26 Oct. 1689 
he was advanced to the rich rectoiy of St. 
Andrew’s, Holbom, holding it with his 
canonry at E^ until 1691. As chanlain to 
William and Mary he often preachea before 
them, and when the see of Isorwich became 
yacant by the depriyation of William Lloyd 
(1687-1710) [q. Moore was appointed to 
the bishrano. He was consecrated at St. 
Mary-le-Bow, London, on 6 July 1691, and 
remained in that see until 1707, when he was 
translated (81 July) to the wealthier bishop- 
ric of Ely. This aj^intment was distaste- 
ful to Queen Anne,mr Moore was a whig in 
p^tics^ and strenuously supported the reli- 

S yiews of the low church party. Imme- 
y after hiseonfirmation he began to re- 
build and repair the episcopal house in Ely 
Place, Holborn, and he was nerer happier 
than when he could diow a yiutor to Londbn 
the treasuresof his library (THOXEBBT,Dtoiy, 
L 884-6, 842, iL 116, 220). BQs books and 
manuscripts were liberally ^Mud at the dis- 
posal of tne chief dirinesinEnglanA such as 
Bentl^, Bumwti and Stiype, and he aided 


the principal scholars abroad. Among those 
to whom he gaye preferment were Samuel 
Clarke, WilliamWhiston, and SamuelEnight, 
and Whiston as an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge receiyed from him a substantial sum 
of money. When it was proposed that Bent- 
ley shomd be appointed to the see of Chiches- 
ter (1709), the support of Moore was ehUsted 
on his behalf. As yisitor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he presided at the trial of Bent- 
ley, and a draft sentence of depriyation was 
found amoi^ his papers. During the long 
sitting at Ely House, London, which the 
trial demanded, he caught cold and died 
on 81 July 1714. On 5 Aug. he was buried 
in Ely Cathedral, at the north side of the 
choir, near the remains of Symon Patrick 
[q. y.J, bishop of Ely, died in 1707. A 
monument, with an epitaph by Clarke, was 
placed in the south aisle of the choir. 

Moore married^ on 22 May 1679, Ros^fifth 
daughter of Neyill Thomas Butler of Barn- 
well PrioiT, Cambridge, by Mary, daughter 
of Sir Gilbert Dethick ([q. y.] She died 
18 Aug. 1689. and was buned in the chancel 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London. They 
had issue three sons and three daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Rose, married Bishop Tan- 
ner. The bishop married as his second wife 
Dorothy, daughter of William Barnes of Dar- 
lington, relict (1) of Michael Blackett of 
Morton Palms, Dorbam, (2) of Sir Richard 
Browne. She bore him three eons. 

Moore was the author of many sermons, 
one of which, preached before the queen on 
6 March 1691-2 and treating of religious 
melancholy, reached a seventh edition in 
1708. All his printed sermons, twelve in 
number, were collected together after his 
death by Samuel Clarke, and published in 
one volume in 1716. A second issue in two 
volumes appeared under the same editorship 
in 1724, the first volume being a reprint of 
the previous set, and the second consisting 
of sixteen discourses, none of which had been 
printed before. His sermons are said to have 
been translated into Dutch and printed at 
Delft in 1700. He edited in 1704 ' A Form 
of Prayer used by K. William III when he 
receiyed the HoW Sacrament,’ which was 
reprinted at Dublin in 1889, and he is as- 
BOTted to have written the profuse^ to ' An 
Introduction to a Breviaiy or the Histoiy of 
England. Written hy Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
16&, and to have ' committed the work to 
the prees.’ A reply to bis sermon ' befote 
their M^esties at Hampton Court, 14 July 
1680, whecein he charges the Protestaiit ]Ke* 
•nters with Schism,’ came out in that yeas, 
and about 1740 these was published optni- 
phlet eommoDding his viewa on juatUleatioft 
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b^^idth only to the followers of George 

The address presented to him by his col- 
lege in 1706 on his first visitation of Cam- 
bndge as bishra of Ely refers to his muni- 
ficent ^8 to Clare library, and to the help 
which lie had given in the rebuilding of the 
college. The library which Moore collected 
and retained was famous throughout Europe. 
At his death he had accumulated nearly 
29,000 books and 1,790 manuscripts, and 
Dibdin did not exaggerate in caUmg him 
* the father of black-letter collectors in this 
country.’ The scandalous stories repeated 
by one gossiping antiquary after another as 
to the means by which he formed his collec- 
tion may be dismissed firom consideration. 
Bagford was the chief assistwt in its for- 
mation, and in return the bishop obtained 
for him at the dose of his life a place in 
the Charterhouse. The library was ofiTered 
to Lord Oxford in 1714 for 8,000/., and 
on his refiisal was sold for six thousand 
guineas to George I, who gave it, on the in- 
stigation of Lora Townshend, to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The letter of thanks for 
this service is in the Townshend MSS. (^His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission,’ 11th Rep. 
App. pt. iv. p. 841), and the gift occasion^ 
the two well-known epigrams referred to 
under Snt Wiluak Bbownb. Some par- 
ticulars of this famous libra^ are in Ber- 
nard’s * CataloG^ Lib. MSS. Anglim et 
Hibemiee,’ 1697, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 361-84, 
890, 898-9, and from the insertions in the 
copy of that work in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity libraiy the additions to 1714 may be 
ascertained. [See also the notes of Oldys 
and Bagford on London libraries, which ap- 
eared in * Notes and Queries’ for May and 
une 1861, Hartshome’s 'Book Rarities at 
Cambridge,’ pp. 18-24, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Libr^ mSS. Nos. 8286 and 8247, 
and Additional MSS. British Museum 6827, 
6261-2.] The rarest volumes in the coUeo- 
tion are frequently mentioned by T. F. Dibdin 
in his edition of Ames’s ' Typographical An- 
tiquities.’ The bishop’s unpublished diaries, 
numerous letters to him, and his private ao- 
oounts are also preserv^ in the library at 
Cambridge. 

A half-length portrut of Moore when 
bishop of Norwich was painted and engraved 
by R. White, and a reproduction by T\ Hod- 
getts of the same print was prefixed to the 
second volume of Dibdin’s Ames. A second 
portrait by Sir Godfirey Eneller was engraved 
by W. Faithome, ana sold by E. Cooper at 
the 'Three Fidgeons’ in Bedford Street. 
This picture is atLambeth Palace, and copies 
•le in the Cambridge Univern^ library, in 


the lodge at Clare College, and in EW Palace. 
In the combination room at Clare College is 
another portrait of him when bishop of Ely 
and advanced in years, whi<^ may have ^n 
painted by Eersseboom. His arms are given 
in Bentham’s ' Ely’ (ed. 1812), App. p. *47. 

[A life of the bishop by the Bev. Cecil Moore 
appeared in the Bibliographer in 1684, and was 
published separately, with the date of 1885. A 
supplement from the same pen appeared in Book- 
Lore, i. 75-82, and the wnter designed a larger 
volnme with letters and fuller particulars. Con- 
sult also Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 488, 502-8, vol. iv. pt.i. 
pp. 68, 68, 222; Newcourt’s Bepertorium Lond. 
1 . 275, 288 ; Bentham’s Ely, ed. 1812, pp. 207- 
208, 242-8, 287; Le Neve’s Fasti, L 845, 855, 

ii. 478 ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, 1806, iii. 580-92; 
Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Belation, ii. 259-60, ^i. 
178, 200; Whiston’s Memoirs, pp. 25-6, 41, 123, 
160; Dibdin’s Bibliomania, ed. 1876, pp. 818- 
819 ; Heame’s Collections (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), vols. 

i. and ii. passim; Willis and Clark’s Cambridge, 

iii. 29-84, 75-7 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 642-7, 

ii. 465, viii. 860-1, ix. 611; Monk’s Bentley, 

vol. i. passim ; Western Antiquary, v. 247 ; in- 
formation from the Bev. Dr. Atkinson of Clare 
College, Cambridge.] W. P. C. 

MOORE, JOHN (1642 P-1717), dissent- 
ing minister, was bom about 1642 at Mus- 
bury, Devonshire, and was educated at Coly- 
ton. In July 1660 he entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, where John Prince [q.v.], 
author of the 'Worthies of Devon,’ was 
a Mend and fellow-student. He received 
episcopid ordination and became curate of 
Long Burton, Dorset, with the chapelry of 
Holnest, in 1662. His daughter Margaret 
was baptised at Long Burton on 2 Aug. 1667. 
Making Hie acquaintance of certain mssent- 
ing mmisters, amoim them^ 'T. Crane of 
Rampesham,’ he declared himself of their 
number, and was in consequence silenced in 
1667 under the Act of Uniformity. He re- 
tired to a small paternal estate at Ottery St. 
Mary, and there preached occasionally to the 
people, but a second jMrsecution oblimd him 
to move again into Dorset. In 1678 he be- 
came pastor to a large dissenting congrega- 
tion at Christ ChurSi Chapel, Bridgmter, 
Somerset, and remained in charge there for 
thirty-six years. The union of the Somerset, 
followed by that of the Devonshire, dissent- 
ing ministers, in imitation of the work already 
begun among the London ministers, was 
Initiated by Moore, ' Mr. Weeks of Bristol, 
and a Mr. Sindair.’ In his lateryeaTB,firQm 
1688. he also Irept an academy at &id^ater, 
whion enured some repute. Moore died on 
S8 Aim, l717| leaving two sons, of whom 
the d&r, John (1678-1747), nadnated B.A. 
horn Braaenoi^ 1696, loeomedhia father at 
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Bridgwater and in the superintendence of the 
academy, and published * A Piece called Pro- 
positions, or Natural and Reyealed Religion/ 
Another John Moobu (JI. 1721) also kept 
a seminary at Brid^ater. He entered the 
ministry at Wattisneld in Suffolk, but about 
1687 removed to Tiverton in Devonshire. 


He published * A calm Defence of the Deity 
of Jesus Christ, in Remarks on a Letter to 
a Dissenter at Exeter, 1721.’ 

A third John Moobb (Jl, 1606), a stout 
episcopalian, bom at Worcester in 1621, was 
in 1696 curate of Brislington and Queen 
Charlton (diocese of Bath and Wells), and 
published <The Banner of Corah, Dathan, 
and Abiram displayed and their Sin dis- 
covered,’ 1696 (with portrait of the author), 
b^g the substance of several sermons 
preached at Bristol, and probably also 
(1) 'Protection proclaimed,* London, &c., 
1666; (2) 'A Leaf pulled from the Tree 
of Life, medicinal for the healing of Eng- 
land’s Division, or a Glimpse at the Ex- 
cellency of a Eingly Government,’ London, 
1660; (3) 'Of Patience and Submission to 
Authority,’ 1684. 

A fourth John Moobb (fi, 1669), of West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, pi^lished at London 
in 1669, 'Moses revived, or a Vindication 
of an ancient and righteous Law of God 


^gainst the eating of hlood], and 176 sacred 
Observations upon the several Verses of the 


. . . 119th Psalm.’ 


[Hole’s Correct Copy of some Letters written 
to J. M., a Nonconformist Teacher, concerning 
the Gift and Forms of Prayer, London, 1698; 
Calamy’s Account and Continuation ; March’s 
Presbyterian and General Baptist Churches in 
West of England ; Bogus and Bennett, iii. 289; 
Hutchins’s Dorset, iv. 189 ; R. N. Worth's Puri- 
tanism in Devon, in the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association, 1877, containinff the 
early Minutes of the Exeter Assembly ; a loose 
sheet of ordinations pasted in the minute- 
book of the Exeter Assembly in possession of 
Mr. Hill of Moreton Hamp^ad, Devonshire; 
Granger's Biog. Hist. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714 ; P. C. C. (176, Whitfield) ; informa- 
tion from the Revs. 0. H. Mayo, vicar of Long 
Burton, A. W. Mil^ of West Cowes, Howard 
McCririck of Wiveliscombe, and J. H. Green of 
Mowaley.] W. A. B. 


MOORE, Sib JOHN (1718-1779),admiral, 
grandson of Hen^, thiM earl of Drogheda, 
and third son of Henry Moore, D.D., rector 
of Malpaa in Cheshire, by Oatherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Rnatchbull, b^, and 
widow of Sir George Rooke [q. v.l was bom 
on 24 March 1718. He leoeivea his early 
education at the ^mmar school of Whit- 
diurch in Shropshire, and in 1728 was en- 


tered on the books of the Lion, going out to 
the West Indies with the ^ his Idns- 
man. Rear-admiral Charles mwart [q.v.] 
It ma^ be doubted whether service in 
the Lion was more than nominal Before 
the ship sailed he was transferred to the Ru- 
pert, and afterwards to the Diamond, com- 
manded in 1781 by George (afterwards Lord) 
Anson [q. v.] It was probably at this time 
that Moore’s actual service began. After 
twelve months in the Diamond he was for 
a short time in the Princess Amelia, with 
Captain Edward Reddish, and then for three 
years and a half in the Squirrel, with Anson, 
on the coast of Carolina. He was afterwards 
for some months in the Edinburgh, carrying 
Vice-admiral Stewart’s flag in tne Channel 
and then in the Torrington, with Captain 
William Parry. He paMed ^examination 
on 6 April 1788, ana wm promoted to be 
lieutenant of the Lancaster, one of the fleet 
off Cadiz or in the Mediterranean^vrith Rear- 
admiral Nicholas Haddock [q.v.] When Vice- 
admiral Mathews fq^^O succeeded to the 
command^ he moved Moore into the Namur, 
his flagship, but presently sent him to Eng- 
land in the Lennox, to be promoted by his 
kinsman, the Earl of Winchelsea, then flrst 
lord of the admiraltv. On 24 De& 1743 
Moore was accordingly posted to the Dia- 
mond frigate, one of the squadron which 
sailed for the East Indies in May 1744, with 
Commodore Curtis Barnett [q.v. J On leaving 
Madagascar the Diamond, witn the Medway, 
under the command of Captain Edward Pey- 
ton [q. V.], was detached to the Straits of 
Malac^, where they captured a rich French 
shin from Manila, and a large privateer, which 
had been fitted out from Pondicherry^ and 
was now brought into the English service as 
the Medway prize. In March 1746 Moore 
was moved mto the Deptford, Barnett’s flag- 
ship, in which, after Bmett’s death, he was 
sent to England. 

In 1747 ne was apTOinted to the Devon- 
shire, the ship in whicn Rear-admiral Hawke 
hoistM his flag for his autumn cruise in the 
Bbj of Biscay, and in the action with 
L’Etendukie on 14 Oct. [ms Hxwxb, En- 
WABB, Lobd], after whidb he was sent home 
with the domtches. ' I have sent this ex- 
press,’ Hawke wrote, ' by Oaptain Moore of 
the Devonshire . . . It would be doing great 
hgustice to merit not to say that be sigi^- 
ised himself greatly in the action.’ Daring 
the peace Moore commanded the William 
and Ma^ yacht, and in April 1766 was again 
eppmnted to the Devonshire. In the floliow- 
ing Janusiy he was a member of the coort- 
on Admiral Byng, and was aftse- 
wards oaie of those who protioaed to beio* 
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leased from tlie oath of secrecy. It is said 
ti^ he was * on intimate terms with Byng^s 

248). He was shor^ a^rwards mo^^into 
the Cambridge, and appointed commodore 
and commander-in-chi<tt on the Leeward 
Islands station. 

In JanuaxT 1769, with a force of eleven 
ships of the Une, besides frigates and small 
cran, he convoyed the expeditionary army 
under General Qonsoni from Barbados to 
Martinique, reducea Fort Nmo, and covered 
the landing of the troops in Fort Royal Bay. 
HopBon, however, worn with age and infir- 
mities, seems to have been unequal to the 
exigencies of his position ; and on mtelligence 
from a deserter that the ground in front of 
the town was mined, he promptly abandoned 
the undertaking (Oent Mag, 1769, 286-7). 
He proposed to attack St. Pierre, but on 
Moore’s pointing out that after taking St. 
Pierre it would still be necessary to take 
Fort Royal before they could be masters of 
the island, it was resolved rather to attempt 

1.1 J j.! c\e\ 




fleet was off Basseterre. During the early 
morning of the 2drd the ships took up their 
assigned positions, and at seven o’clock 
opened fire on the sea defences. Moore hoisted 
his broad pennant on board the Woolwich 
frigate, the better to see what was going on, 
and to consult with Hopson, who was also 
on board the Woolwich. For several hours 
the fire was extremely heavy on both sides, 
but before night the batteries were silenced, 
and the town, with its warehouses of rum 
and sugar, was in fiames. The next day the 
troops were landed, and occupied the ruins. 

French maintained their ground in the 
hill country, where they were secretly sim- 
lied with provisions by the Dutch. On 
1 March, on intelligence that a strong fVenoh 
fieet had arrived at Martiniq|ue, Moore took 
up his post in Prince Ruperts Bay inDomi- 
mca, the better to flank a^ attempt that 
might be made to relieve timadeloupe, and 
also for the health of his men, who were 
falling sick. On 1 May Ouaddoupe capitu- 
late^ ud with it the small islands adjacent, 
the wintes and Deseada. In the following 
year Moore returned to England. 

On 21 Oct. 1762 he was promoted to be 
reaMdmiral^ and for the rest of the war was 
commandep-m-chief in the Downs. He was 
afterwards commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth for three years. On 4 March 1766 
be was created a baronet was made vic^ 
admiral on 18 Oct 1770, E.B. in 1772, and 
admiral on 29 Jam 1778. His health had for 
some time been foiling; during 1777 he had 
sufeed from violent attaoha of gout His 


iMt public duty wu, in December 1778, to 
sign the protest ajjainst the holding a court- 
marttal on Admiral Eeppel, his ugnaitiire 
coming second, immediacy below uwke’s. 
He died on 2 Feb. 1779. 

Moore married, about 1766, Penelc^, 
daughter of General Matthews, and by her 
had issue a son, who died young, and four 
daughters, of whom the eldest, Catherine, 
married Sir Oharles W arwick Bamfrlde, bart., 
and the second, Penelope, marriea the Rev. 
]^ph Sneyd (see Rttbeb, Peerage, B,n, ‘Pol- 
timore ’). His portridt, by Gainsborough, is 
at Poltimore Park (information from Lord 
Poltimore). 

[Chwo^’s Biog. Navalis, v. 260 ; Kayal 
CnTOnicle, iii. 421 ; Gardiners Account of the 
Expedition to the West Indies ; Beatson's Nayal 
and Military Memoirs ; official letters and other 
doenments in the Public Record Office.] 

J R. L. 

MOORE, JOHN, M.D. (1729-1802), phy- 
sician and man of letters, was the second 
child and eldest son of Charles Moore of the 




Papers), a presbyterian minister, and his 
wife Mlarion, daughter of John Anderson of 
Glasgow. He was bom at Stirling in 1729, 
and was there baptised on 7 Dec. On her 
husband’s death m 1787, his mother went 
to live in Glasgow, where, after education 
at the grammar school, he matriculated at 
the university. He was at the same time 
apprenticed to John Gordon, a surgeon 
in large practice, the surrical instructor of 
Smollett. Besides attending the medical 
courses, Moore devoted himself to literature, 
history, and^ philosophy. In 1747, having 
concluded his iq^prenticeship, he was made 
surgeon’s mate in the Duke of Argyll’s re- 
giment, and his first service was at Maes- 
tricht, where the hospitals were filled with 
the wounded of the battle of Laffeldt. Mr. 
Middleton, the director-general of military 
hospit^, recommended nun to George Eep- 
pel, third earl of Albemarle Fq* t.], colonel 
of toe Coldstream guards, and he became as- 
sistant to toe surgeon of that regiment, at- 
tended its numerous sick at Flushing, and 
went into winter quarters at Breda in 1748 
under General Braddock, with whom he 
returned to England when peace was made 
in the spring. He attended the lectures of 
Dr. WillumHunter and then went to Peria 
with WOliam Fordyce [q.v.] to continue his 
studies. He called on the Earl of Albemarle, 
then Britito smbaamdoiy and was appointed 
surgeon to his househdd. This office intro* 
duoed him to interesting society at the em- 
baasy, but with Ford^ no woned hard at 
toeh^pitals. Litoasummer of 1760 when 
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Smollett came to Paris they visited St. Cloud 
and V ersailles toother. In 1761 Cordon, his 
former teacher, invited him to become his 
partner in Glasgow. He agreed, but on his 
wav back attended another course of Dr. 
William Hunter’s lectures in London, and a 
course on-*midwifery by Dr. William Smellie 
[q.v.] For two years he practised in Glas- 
gow with Gordon and then with Hamilton, 
the professor of anatomy. He married in 1767 
Miss Simson, daughter of the professor of 
divinity in the university. In 1768 he at- 
tended James George, seventh duke of Hamil- 
ton, who died of phthisis in his fifteenth year. 
Moore wrote his epitaph in English verse, 
and the duchess placed her other son, Dou- 
glas, the eighth duke, under his care. In 
1770 he graduated M.D. in the university of 
Glasgow, and in 1772 gave up practice and 
started with the duke for five years’ travel 
on the continent. They returned to England 
in 1778 and remained friends for life. Moore 
took a house in Glarges Street, London, and 
had some medical practice. He published in 
1779 * A View of Society and Manners in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany,’ and in 
1781 * A View of Society and Manners in 
Italy,’ each in two volumes. A Dublin edi- 
tion, in the usu^ Irish small octavo of that 
period, was ^blished immediately after each, 
with the difference that the work on Italy 
was in three volumes. Several other editions 
followed. The contents of the volumes are 
arranged in a series of letters, and relate 
in a pleasant style the observations of his 
travels with the Duke of Hamilton. After 
seventeen letters from Paris, he describes 
Switzerland and then Germany, Bohemia, 
and Austria. He visited Voltaire at Femey, 
and heard him talk on the Scots in France, 
on the ancient earls of Douglas, and on Ro- 
bertson and Hume. At Berlm he had a share 
in a conversation with Frederick the Great 
{View, 4th ed. p. 166), who asked him about 
the American war and made a sarcastic re- 
markon the retreat firom Boston, when Moore 
explained that it was strategic. The travel- 
lers are starting for Venice at the end of 
the first work. The second begins with 
twenty-two letters on Venice, and then de- 
scribes Padua, Ferrara, Bologna^ and other 
cities on the way to J^me. Alter several 
letters from Hi^es, their return joum^ is 
described. At I^ozence ha ofttti saw Fruioe 
Quurles Edward Stu^ 

T^ese volumes obtained Moore considerable 
reputation. On SOMay 1784 he met Dr, John- 

» and has recorded theeonveraation in his 
ice to an edition of SmoUett’a works. He 
moved to diflSsrd Street, and in 1786 pnb- 
liahed' Medical Sketches,’ in two parts, ue 


first part is physiological, and its most original 
remarks are on the reflection and impressions 
from one nerve to another, iUustratM by the 
fact that eating ice-creams gives a pain in 
the root of the nose. The effects of tem- 
porary pressure on the surfrce (ff a brain ex- 
posed by trephiningm described frmn actual 
observation on a Parisian mendicant. The 
second part treats with no great clearness of 
several varieties of fever. 

In 1786 Moore published his first novel, 

* Zeluco : various Views of Human Nature, 
taken from Life and Manners, Foreign and 
Domestic,’ in two volumes. The hero is a Si- 
cilian, brought up without restraint, who be- 
gins by squeezing a pet sparrow to dMth, and 
who, after a selfish career, dies of a wound 
received in a duel. * Tracing the windings of 
vice and delineating the disgusting features 
of villany are unpleasant t^isks, and some 
p^ple cannot bear to contemplate such a 
pictim It is fair, therefore, to warn readers 
of this turn of mind not to peruse the story 
of Zeluco.’ The author’s warning was dis- 
regarded, and several editions appeared in 
England and in Ireland, as well as a French 
translation (Paris, 1796, 4 vole. 12mo). The 
best passages are those describing the convivial 
meetings and the quarrels of Buchanan, a low- 
lander, and Targe, a highlander. In the preface 
to * Ghilde Harold ’ Byron says that he meant 
to make his hero * perhaps a poetical Zeluco.’ 
A visit to Glasgow in 17wfollowed th^ubli- 
cation of * Zeluco.’ Moore stayed at Hamil- 
ton Palace, and wrote a j^tical epistle on 
the scenery of the Clyde. Sums wrote to him, 
and he replied, 23 Jan. 1787, from Clifford 
Street, London (Akdebsoit, qf Moore^ 
pp. xvii-xix). They corremonded for some 
time, end he sent Bums his 'View of Society 
and Manners,’ and expressed warm admira- 
tion of ' Halloween.’ He associated a good 
deal with the new whigs. William Smith 
[q.v.j entertained him at Pamdon, Esse^ 
'i^ere he talked with enthusiasm of his 
soldier son (letter in the possession of the late 
Miss Julia &nithl. In 1792 he went to France 
with the Earl of Lauderdale, and saw in Paris 
the disturbances of 10 Aug. and the mas- 
sacres of 29 Sept. He then left Paris, but 
returned thither from Calais on 10 Oct. and 
stayed till 6 Dec., when he left for England. 
In 1798 he publi^ed the first volume of an 
account of ws journcj^titled ' A Journal 
during a Besidence in France from the ho- 
of August to the middle of Decern- , 

k * Atijl vnInmA Sn 170^. 


), and the second volume in 1794. 
The narrative is a simple and obviously exact 
aoeonnt of what he saw, and is often quoted 
hv Carlyle in his 'French BevolutknL’ Ja 
17W he published 'A View of the Gausea 
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and ProgreBB of the French Reyolution/ in 
two volnmes^ dedicated to the Duke of De- 
Tonshire. Hib Beeond novel, * Edward ; vari- 
OUB ViewB of Human Nature, taken from 
Life and Manners, chiefly in England,’ in 
two Yolumes, appeared in 1796, and ia in- 
tended to illustrate the admirable side of 
human nature, the reverse of * Zeluco/ It 
is a book altogether wanting in life, but 
Bums was pleased to be quoted in it (letter 
to Mrs. Dunlop, 12 Jan. 1/96). In 1797 he 
wrote an interesting biography of Smollett, 
who had been both a friend and a patient of 
his, in 'The Works of Tobias Smollett with 
Memoirs of his Life, to which is prefixed a 
View of the Commencement and Progress 
of Romance.* In 1800 he published a third 
novel, ' Mordaunt : Sketches of Life, Cha- 
racter, and Manners in various Countries, 
including the Memoirs of a French Lady of 
Quality,* in three volumes, which is as dull 
as ' Edward.* His health was broken, and 
he went to live at Richmond, Surrey, for 
counti^ air, and there died on 21 Jan. 1602. 
His wife survived him and died in London 
on 25 March 1820. He had one daughter 
and five boob : John (1761.1809) [q. v.], the 
general ; James [q. vX a surgeon ; Graham 
[q. v.], an admiral ; Francis, who was in the 
war office ; and Charles, a barrister. 

Moore was saffacious as a physician, and 
throughout life nad intense enjoyment in 
generd observation, and in every kind of 
good literature and TOod society. He was 
universal liked, and most of all in his own 
house. He had a well-built frame and mgu- 
lar features. Sir Thomas Lawrence painted 
his TOrtrait ; and there was another portrait 
of him with the eighth Duke of Hamilton 
and Sir John Moore, by Gavin Hamil- 
ton, at Hamilton Palace (cf. Cat Scottish 
National Portrait Oalleiy\ an enmving 
from which is the frontispiece of Dr. An- 
derson’s * Life.' An engraving from an ori- 
ginal drawing of his head, by W. Look, Ib 
the frontispiece of ' Mooriana ; or Selections 
from the Moral, Philosophical, and Miscella- 
neous Works of Dr. John Moore, by Rev. 
F. Prevost and F. Blagdon,’ London, 1803. 
This sketch has also been sepaiatcdy en- 
graved. Lawrence's portrait has been en- 
graved in mezzotint. 

Robert Anderson’s Life of John Moore, 
M.1)., Edinbuzs^ 1820; William More'S Se- 
lections from tSe Family Papers at Caldwell, 
Glasgow, 1854 ; Biography prefixed to Mooriana, 
1803; Gent. Mag, 1802, l 277; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet. xziL 8i5-A18; Works of Robert 
Bums, with his Life by Allan Cunningham, 
London, 1884, vii. 118, 294, 808 ; Works.] 
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MOORE, JOHN (1730-1805),archbishop 
of Canterbury, son of Thomas Moore, was 
baptised in St. Michael’s Church, Gloucester, 
on 18 Jan. 1729-30. His father is described 
u ' Mr.’ in the parish register, and as ' gent.’ 
in Gloucester municipal records in 1761, 
when John’s name was entered on the free- 
man’s roll. It is hence unlikely that the 
father was (as has been alleged) a butcher of 
the town, although he may have been a 
grazier of the neighbourhood. John was edu- 
cated at the free grammar school of St. Mary 
de C^pt, Gloucester, and at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he entered with a Towns- 
end close scholarship on 25 March 1744-5, 
graduated B.A. on ll Oct. 1748, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. on 28 June 1751. Having 
taken holy orders, he was for some years 
tutor to Lords Charles and Robert Spenedr, 
younger sons of the second Duke of Marl- 
borough. On 21 Sept. 1761 he was preferred 
to the fifth prebendal stall in the church of 
Durham, and in April 1763 to a canonry at 
Christ Church, Oxford. On 1 July following 
he took the degrees of B.D. and D.D. On 
19 Sept. 1771 he was made dean of Canter- 
bury, and on 10 Feb. 1775 bishop of Bangor. 
On the death of Archbishop Cornwallis he 
was translated to the see of Canterbi:^, 
26 April 1783, on the Joint recommendation 
of Bishops Lowth and Hurd, both of whom 
had declined the primacy. Though not a 
great ecclesiastic, Moore was an amiable and 
worthy prelate, a competent administrator, 
and a promoter of the Sunday-school move- 
ment and of missionary enterprise. He ap- 
pears to have dispens^ his patronage with 
somewhat more than due regard to the in- 
terests of his own family. He died at Lam- 
beth Palace on 18 Jan. 1805, and was buried 
in Lambeth Church. Portraits of him (one 
by Romn^) are at Lambeth and at the 
Deanery, Canterbury. Moore married twice, 
viz. first, a daughter of Robert Wright, 
chief justice of South Carolina ; secondly, on 
23 Jan. 1770, Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Robert Eden, bart., of West Auckland. He 
left issue. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Public 
Characters of 1798-9, London, 1801, p. 276; 
Gent. Mag. 1768 p. 258. 1770 p. 46. 1805 pt. i. 
p.94; Ann. Beg. 1805, Cbron. pp.80-2 ; Nichols’s 
lat. Aneod. Hi. 219, ▼. 680, viii. 94-6 ; lUnstr. 
lit viii 880 ; Dr. Farr’s Works, ed. Johnstone, 
vii 880 ; life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Eliot 
first Earl of Minto, i. 180 ; Wrazall’s Hist and 
Poeth. Mem. ed. Wheatley, Hi. 38-5 ; Oo^ester 
CorreBp. i 488; Auckland Oorresp. i 484; 
Hnzd’a Autobiography ; Hasted’s Kent, iv. 668, 
760 ; Le Nere’a FkstiEeel. AngL ; Hutchinson’s 
Durham, Hi 888-8 ; Lodga’s Genealogy of the 
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Peerage and Baronetoge, 1869, p. 868; Burke's 
Peerage, * Eden Ohu^ Times, 26 June, 8 and 
17 July 1891 : Abbey's English Church and its 
Bishops ; Glonoeetersbire Notes and Queries, iy. 
128, &c. ; information kindly supplied by Canon 
Scott Bobertson.] J. M. B. 

. MOORE, Sib JOHN ^761-1809}, Ueu- 
tenant-general, bom in Glasgow 13 Not. 
1761, was third, but eldest surymng, son of 
Dr. John Moore (1729-180^ [q. y.j, author 
of ' Zeluco.’ Sir Graham Mrore and James 
Garrick Moore, both noticed separately, were 
his younger brothers. John was sent to 
the high school, Glasgow, where Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro [q. y.] was 
ids schoolfellow. At the age of ten he 
was taken abroad by his father, who was 
medical attendant to Douglas Hamilton, 
Eighth duke of Hamilton, a weakly youth 
trayelling for health. He spent the next fiye 
years on the continent, partly at school at 
Geneva, j^rtly travelling witn his father in 
France, Germany, and Italy. * He really is 
a pretty youth,' his father wrote from Geneva 
in September 1774; ^he dances, rides, and 
fences with unusual address ; he draws tolo- 
rably, speaks and writes French admirably, 
and has a very good notion of geogr^hy, 
arithmetic, ana practical geometry. He is 
always (merating in the &ld, and shdwi^ 
me how Geneva can be taken ’ (Life, vol. i.) 
Later, he was with his father at Brunswick, 
learning the Prussian exercise from a drill- 
sergeant, who taught him * to load and charge 
thirty times in the hour ' (t6.) At the age of 
fifteen he obtained an ensigney in the filst 
foot, on 2 March 1776, and join^ that corps 
at l^orca. On the formation of the old 
82nd or Hamilton regiment (a lowland corps, 
wearing black fEusinn, raised at the private 
cost of the Duke of Hamilton), Moore was 
appointed captain-lieutenant in it, 10 Jan. 
1778. He served with the headouarters of 
the regiment in Nova Scotia, unw Briga- 
dieivgeneral Francis Maclean, throughout 
the.^erican war [see under MA0LBiB,AL- 
Liir, colonel]. Moore was with a party of 
two hundred of his regiment and the old 
74th highlanders, which established a post 
on the Penobscot river. They were atta^ed 
in August 1779 by an American force from 
Boston, when Moore, who was on picket, 
was cut off with his party and nearly taken. 
The American force was beaten and de- 
stroyed by Admiral Sir Geoige CoUier [q. v.] 
The Hamilton regiment was disbanoM at 
the peace of 1788, and Moore, who had soo- 
coeaod to a company, was plsood on half-pay. 
Inl764,throughtheHamilton interest be was 
fotumed to parliament for the Linlithgow, 
Selkirk, Lani^ and Peeblesgsonp of burghs, 


which he represented till the dissolution of 
1790, voting quite independently of party, 
but generally supportinjf Pitt. He appears 
to have paid great attention to his parliamen- 
tary duues as well as his military studies. 
On 23 Nov. 1785 he was brought on full pay 
into the old 100th foot, and purchased a 
majority the same day in the old 102nd foot, 
which was disbanded immediately afterwards. 
In September 1787 two additional battaliona 
were added to the 60th royal Americans 

i since the 60th royal rifles), and on 16 Jan. 
788 Moore was brought into the new 4th 
battalion at Chatham, from which he ex- 
changed immediately afterwards to his old 
corps, the 61st, in IrelaniL The 51st is said 
to have been in a very bad state. Moore was 
too good a soldier to set himself in opposition 
to the commanding offi()er when he found 
his suggestions were unWf lcome, but on suc- 
ceeding to the lieutenant-colonelcy, 30 Nov. 
1790, at the time of the Spanish armament, 
he set to work hard to bnitf the corps into 
shape (Whbxton). He spoke with pride of 
the conduct of the regiment, which consisted 
of about four hundred young soldiers, when 
embarki^ at Cork for Gibraltar, 8 March 
1792. Tue men were not confine to bar- 
racks, but were told to be present and sober 
in the morning. Most of them returned to 
quarters at 9 P.ic., and every man was pre- 
sent and sober when parading for embarka- 
tion at seven the next morning (»6.) The regi- 
ment remained at Gibraltar until December 
1793, when it embarked, together with the 
50th, as a reinforcement for Toulon, where 
Majoivmeral David Dundas fq.v.] had just 
succeeded to the command. On arrival they 
found the English army had been withdrawn, 
and was with Lord Hood's fleet off ]^6res. 

Gilbert Elliot, afterwards first Earl of 
Minto [q. v.], Moore, and Major Geoige Frede- 
rick Eoenler [q. v.] were de^tched to Corsica 
to interview General Paoli and report on the 
practicability of reducing the French nrrisons 
m the island. Lord Minto has left a uvely ac- 
count of the visit (Lffe and Zaf tors, vol. iL) A 
descent was decided on. Moore was eng^ed 
in the attack on Martello Bay, and com- 
manded the troops that stormM Conven- 
tion redoubt on FomeUi Heights, which he 
entered at the head of the mmadiers of the 
Royals. The garrison, old^ench troops of 
the line, fought stubbornly, and the iffifr is 
said to have been one of those rare oeeaaions 
on which bayonets were fairly crossed. 

May 1794 lieutenant-generaf the Hon. Sir 
Charles Stuart, K.B., brother the Mar- 
qms ai Bute, sneoeedM to the eommand in 
Corsica, and placed Moore at the head of 
the reserve of grenadiers. Basda ea g i t ela ted 
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on honouralilo terms, after e lonff siege, on where he had his first interview with Sir 
22 May. The siege of Oalvi fdlowed, in Ealph Abeicromby. He commanded a hri- 
whk^ Moore took a prominent part. He gade under Abercromby at the attack on 
stormed ^e Mouello fort, a regiilar case- St. Lucia, and with the 27th Inniskillings 
malted work, at the head of the grenadiers, formed the lodgment at La Vigie on 24 May 
and received his first wound from a fragment 1796, which led to the immediate surrender 
of shell. Calvi, which was the only remain- of the fortress of Mome Fortunes. Aber- 
ing French stronghold in the island, feU on cromby left Moore in command of the island, 
10 Aug. 1794, after fifty-one days* aim. where he was engaged for some time, under 
Stuart had by this time learned Moore's cha- difficulties of every description, in warring 
racter, and appointed him adjutant-general, with the negro brigands, who swarmed in 
Although Stuart was an admirable officer, the woods. He re-established order and 
there appears to have been much want of security. An officer who was present de- 
harmony between the military and naval scribes him as indefatigable in his exertions, 
forces. Nelson, who thought 1^ services at visiting every post in the island, living on 
Galvi, as senior searofficer on shore, had been salt pork and biscuit like the men, and sleep- 
slighted by the military authorities, seems to ing m the open (Stewabt, Scottish High- 
have had a special prejudice against Moore, landers^ L 419). The second of two attacks 
Writing to Lord Hood, during the siege of of yellow fever sent him home in the summef 
Calvi, he expressed the hem that < the general, of 17 97. In November Abercromby was ap- 
who seems to be a good officer and an amiable pointed to the chief command in Ireland and 
man, will not be led wrong, but Colonel asked for the services of Moore, who arrived 
Moore is his great friend * (I^lsok, Desp» L with him in Dublin on 2 Dec. On 1 Jan. 
445). Elliot, the new viceroy, quarreled 1798he became a major-general and was made 
witn Stuart and Paoli, and through the latter colonel of the 9th West India res^ent. His 
with Moore. EUiot professed ^t he only command consisted of a force of three thou- 
wished Moore to be promoted out of the sand men, regulars and militia, including 
island^ as he thought he was meddling too several battalions of light companies, which 
much m politics, which appears to have oeen had its headquarters at Bandon, and was 
a groundless char^. The result of his repre- regarded as the advanced corps of the army 
sentations to the Duke of Portland [see Bbk- in the south. He was present with Sir 
TiBOK, WiLLiaH Henry Cavendish, third Henry Johnson the battle of New 

DuxE OP Portland] was that Moore received Boss (5 J une 1791^, after which he marched 
orders from home to quit the island within on Wexford, defeating seven thousand rebels, 
forty-eight hours. Moore’s letter to Paoli, led by Father Roche, who attacked him on 
dated Corte, 6 Oct. 1796, in which he avows the way at Taghmone. He arrived at Wex- 
his consciousness of having done nothing de- ford on 21 June in time to prevent a con- 
serving reproach, is in the British Museum tinuation of the outrages of the previous day 
(Add. MS. 22688, ffi 114<-16). He arrived (see Leoxt, viii. 163). Lake, with the main 
In England at the end of November. He bodyofthearmy,reachedWexfordnextmorn- 
was well received by Pitt and the Duke of ing. Moore continued on the staff in Ireland 
ITork, who assured him that his military until June 1799, when he was ordered to 
character was in no wise affected. His re- England to command a brigade in the force 
ception appears to have caused Elliot much proceeding to the Holder under Sir Ralph 
annoyance (see Life and Letters qf the 1st Abercronuw. These troops, forming the 
Earl sf MintOf vol. iL) advance of the Duke of lork’s army, left 

Moore had become a brevet-colonel 21 Aug. the Downs on 18 Aug., and landed near the 
1795. On 9 Sept, following he had been ap- Holder fort on 27 Aug. 17^. Abercromby, 
pointed, with the local rank of brigadier-gene- moving southwards, defeated the Frendi 
ralintheWestlndie^to command a biimide, and iMtch on 9 Sept., when Moore’s bri- 
consistingof the Ghoiseul hussars and of two gade formed the advance, and was hotly 
other Fruich emigrant regiments, which had engaged. Moore was wounded in the right 
been preparing in the Isle of Wight for San hanC hia spy-glass preventing the bufiet 
Domingo, ^i^le awaiting embarkation he from entering w body. The raroewasang- 
was ordered, on 25 Feb. 1796, to take charge mented by the arrival of more Brirish troops 

Major-general Perryn’s brigade, forming part and a Ruaaian contingent, and the Dulm of 
of tne armament proceeding to the West In- York assumed the oommaad-in-chiefl In 
diesunder Sir Ralph Aberwomby. Tbioug^h battle of 2 Oct. 1799 between Esmumt 
some mistake Perm had sailed without his and Bergen, known officially as the batSe 
brigade ; Moore sailed with it at a fewhours^ of Kgmont-op-Zee, Moore’s brigade hadaeve- 
norice,aiul aixrved on 18 April at Barbados^ lal nmira’ fighting among the sand-dimes, 
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and had forty-four officers and six hundred 
man killed and wounded* Moore was shot 
in the thigh, but remained in the field. In 
a subsequent m^Ue, when the French were 
ir^ulsed by the Q2nd highlanders, he was 
'again wounded seyerely in the face. He 
was carried off the field in an insensible | 
condition by two soldiers of the 92nd, whose 
names he never could discover, although he 
offered a reward of 20/. (cf. CAinroirt Hist, 
Bsc. Foot), Much interestiim infor- 
mation respecting the campaign in Holland 
is given by Bunbury (see NarrativSf pp. 87- 
56). When he was able to be moved, Moore 
was sent home. His very temperate habits 
aided his recovery, and on 24 Hec. 1799 he 
resumed command of his brigade at Chelms- 
ford. On 26 Nov. he had been appointed 
^lonel-commandant of a second battalion | 
added to the 62nd foot, the regiment after- 
wards so dosely associated with him. 

When Abercromby was appointed to the 
Mediterranean command, Moore went out 
with him, arriving at Minorca on 22 June 
1800. He commanded a division of the troops 
sent to relieve the Austrian garrison of Genoa, 
and after the failure returned to Minorca, 
whete Abercromby made a strict investiga- 
tion into the discipline and interior economy 
of the regiments under his command. Moore 
commanded a division of the army in the de- 
monstration against Cadiz in October 1800, 
and afterwards accompanied Abercromby to 
Malta with the troops for Egj^t. Aber^ 
cromby despatched Moore to Jaffa to report 
on the state of the Turkish army there under 
the grand vizier. Moore arriveid at Jafia on 
9 Jan. 1801,and was met by news of the death 
from plague of the British commissioner, Bri- 
gadier-general George Frederic Koehler. He 
found we Turks an undisciplined mob, with 
their ranks never wholly free from the plague. 
On 20 Jan. he returned to Malta. 

In the expedition to Eg^t he command 
the reserves, consisting of the fiank companies 
of the 40th, under Brent Spencer, the 28rd 
fusiliers, 28th foot, under ^ward Paget, 
42nd l^hlanders, and the Corsican rangers 
under^dudson Lowe, with the 11th dragoons 
and Hompesch hussars attached. Hildebrand 
Oakes [q. v.] was his second in command. 
Moore’s reserves were the first troops to land 
at Ateukir on 8 March 1801, and in the 
b^tle of 21 March before Alexandb^ where 
Abercromby fell, were on the British left, 
and bore the brant of the fight. The 28th 


greatly distinguished themsm ves, as did the 
&nd, who ea^ured the standard of Bona- 
parte’s ^invincibles' (of. BunsuBT, pp. 67- 
166). Moore was aeverelywounded,^ was 
sent on hoard the Biadra frigate. Hei 


covered sufficiently to proceed up the Nila in 
a djerm, and resumed command of the re- 
serve, before Oairc^ on 29 June 1801. After 
the surrender of tM French army in Cairo, 
Moore with his division esoorted them to the 
coast to emtok for France, marching and 

and flc4illa and t^ attendant horde of TarSs 
under the capitan pacha* He remained in 
Egypt until the fall of Alexandria (2 Sept 
1&)1). On returning home, he received tne 
thanks of parliament and the Turldsh order 
of the Crescent. 


Moore, while unemployed, spent most of his 
time in London with his famny. On 18 Jan. 
1803 the 52nd regiment, of wtiich he had be- 
come colonel on 8 May 1801, at the death of 
General Cyrus Trapaud, was ordered to be 
formed into a light conm On the renewal of 
the war with France, ffooie was nominated 
to a brigade, first at Brighton, and afterward 
at CanterbiOT. On 9 July 1803 he was ap- 
pointed to a brigade, consisting at first of the 
4th kin^s own, 62nd, 59th, 70th, and 96th 
rifles, which encamped on Shomcliffe, above 
Sandjg^te ; the brigade was part of the divi- 
sion commanded by General David Dundas 

a . V.], with Lord Chatham and Sir James 
urray Pulteney as lieutenant-generals, the 
headquarters being at Chatham, and aftw- 
wards at Canterbury. The French armies in- 
tended for the invasion of England then lay 
encamped at Boulogne. Some of the renments 
in Moore’s brigade were shifted, and the 43rd, 
which had been in an unsatisfactory state, was 
put under him, and ordered to be trained as a 
light corps. 

While at Minorca in 1800 Moore’s atten- 


tion had been directed by Abercromby to the 
need in the British army of a light infan^ 
corps whose training should correspond witn 
that of the French voltigeurs. A lew batta- 
lions so trained under sensible offiom might, 
it was suggested, serve as a modal for the 
rest of the army (automph letter from Aber- 
cromby in Edinbunh Naval and Military In- 
hibition, 1889). He had moreover noticed 
the system adopted by Major Kenneth Mac- 
kenai^afterwamSir Kenneth Douglasfq.v.], 
then in temporaiy command of the 90tii loot 
at Minorca. This consisted in breaking up 
the battalion into skirmishers, supports, and 
reserve, on the plan afterwards adapted te 
light movements throughout the army. 
was struck with its exoallence, and wfth bltf 
usual openness and candour expressed his sne- 
prise that it had never before suggested ilidi 
to his mind’ (Seswabt, Scaitish mMtmhns 
L 488-4, fiMtnote: Mooasox). At 8hoB%- 
cliflb be now introduced not only dio(iyd«in 
of drill and manceavie based upon ribese pcmc 
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and interior eoonoi^ which laid the founda- 
tion of the famous Peninsular light division, 
and has been maintained ever since in the 
renments trained under him (cL tb. pp. 61- 
72). On 14 Nov. 1804 Moore was made £LB. 
He ehoee as supporters of his arms ^a liuht 
in^try soldier, as being colonel of the &st 
light imantry regiment, and a 92nd high- 
lander, in gratitude and acknowledgment of 
two soldiers of that regiment who saved my 
life in Holland 2 Oct. 1799’ p. 489). 
Moore’s officers presented him with a mamond 
star of the Ba^ worth 850 raneas. He 
became lieutenant-general on 2 Nov. 1806, 
but still had his headquarters at Shomcliffe. 
Moore commanded in Kent, and Lieutenant- 
general OharleB Lennox, afterwards Duke of 
lUdbmond [q. v.], in Sussex, under David 
Dunda8,who was still at Ganterbuiy. Moore’s 
reputation now stood very high. Pitt often 
went over from Walmer to Shomcliffe to 
consult him, and when, in 1806, it was 
proposed to send Moore as commander-in- 
chim to India, Charles James Fox protested 
against sending so skilled a general far away 
in the existing position of European affairs. 
In June 1806 Moore was ordered to Sicily to 
serve as second in command under General 
Henry Edward Fox [q. v.], who was ap- 
points to the Mediterranean command, and 
accredited as ambassador to the court of 
Palermo. When Fox returned home in ill- 
health, Moore held the Mediterranean com- 
mand. Bunbury gives many interesting par- 
ticulm of the period, of the intrigues of the 
Neapolitan court, and of the luckless exp^- 
tion to Egypt under command of Major- 
general Atexander Mackenzie Fraser [q. v.] 
iNarratwe, pp. 267-8801. In September 
1807 Moore received oraers from home to 
leave the command in Sicily to John Ooape 
Sherbrooke, and to proceed to Gibraltar with 
seven thousand troops for the assistance of 
Portugal against the French invasion under 
Junot. The Portuguese royal family dedined 
assistance and'^thdrew to Brazil, and Moore, 
in accordance with his instructions, brought 
the troops home to England without landing 
them. 


In May 1808 Moore was sent to Sweden 
to assiit the king, Ghistavus IV, who was 
wiffiaftiid by France, Russia, and Denmark. 
He anived at Gothenburg on 17 May. He 
was net allowed to land hu troops, but was 
summoned to Stockholm to confer with 
Gustayua, whom he found crazily bent on 
sehamea of cone ueat. The king proposed that 
the British, witn someSwediah troops, should 
sete Zealand, and afterwards that the Brititii 
Aould go to Plnland to fight the Russians. 


Moore objected that his force was insufficient 
for such projects, on which Gustavus ordered 
him not to leave the capital. He made his 
escape to Gothenburg in the guise of ^asant, 
and returned with the troops to IBngluid. 
Moore appeared to think that he had been 
sent on a wild-goose chase for some party 
purpose, and in a private letter referred to 
the service as the most painful on which he 
had been employed {Life of Moore, ii. 98). 
On arrival he was summoned to London, and 
told that he was to go out to Portugal to 
serve under Sir Hew Daliymple and Sir 
Harry Buirard. He expressed himself very 
strongly to Lord Oastlereagh at this treatment 
—that, after holding chief commands in Sicily 
and Sweden, he should be sent to serve with- 
out option under other officers, one of whom 
had never been employed as a general in the 
field (t5. ii. 104). But handing over the troops 
to Burrard, he sailed with him, as second in 
command, at the end of July 1808. From 
a frigate met off Finisterre they learned that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had landed in Mondego 
Bay. Burrard pushed on to (^orto, leaving 
Moore with the troops off Vigo, whence he 
moved down to Mondego Bay and prepared 
to land. 

Moore did not join the army until the 
convention of Gintra had been signed. He 
had an interview with Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who was going home. Sir Hew Dalrymple 
resigned soon afterwards, and Sir Harry 
Burrard was recalled, leaving Moore, then 
at Lisbon, as commander-in- wef. A letter 
from Lord Gastlereagh, dated 26 Sept. 1808, 
informed Moore that an army of not less than 
thirty-five thousand men was to be employed 
under his onkrs in the north of Spain, assist- 
ingthe Spanish government ; fifteen thousand 
men would be sent out to join him by way of 
Gomnna. It was left to his judgment whether 
he should fix some point of rendezvous on 
the firontier of Leon or Galicia, or transport 
his troops by sea from Lisbon to Gorunna. 
He chow the land route. He was faced 
by administrative difficulties of every kind, 
and appears to have had from the outwt a 
melancnoly foreboding of the end. He re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who appears to have taken on himself 
the pak of a peacemaker, dated London, 
8 Oct. 1808, saying : < I told Lord Gastle- 
reagh that you thought that the government 
had not treated you well, and that you felt 
it incumbent on you to express your wnti- 
ments on that treatment, but that after you 
had done so you thought no more of the 
matter, and that it womd be found that you 
would wrve as cordially and zealously in any 
situation in which you might be employed 
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as if nothing had ever passed. Lord Oastle- 
reagh said that he nerer entertained the 
sli^test doubt of it, and his only object re- 
specting you had been to employ you in the 
Planner in which your services were most 
likely to be useful to the country’ (Wbl- 
LiKGTOif, 8u]^l, Dup, vol. y.) Moore left 
Lisbon on 27 Oct. 1808, most of the troops 
being already on their wav to Burgos. He 
was assured that he would receive the sup- 
port of sixty to seventy thousand Spaniw 
troops, under Blake and Romana. George 
Canning told the Marauis Wellesley that 
Moore was actually ofiered the chief com- 
mand of the Spanish armies, but declined it 
(t6. vi. 350). Almeida was reached on 8 Nov. ; 
on 11 Nov. the British entered Spain; at 
Ciudad Rodrigo they were meted with the 
matest enthusiasm ; on 18 N ov. they reached 
Salamanca. 

Moore’s services, great and varied as they 
had been, had not apparently jgiven him the 
experience in dealing with administrative dif- 
ficulties in the field that Wellington g^ed 
in his Indian campaigns ; while John Hook- 
ham Frere, then British plenipotentiary in 
^ain, was injudicious ana meddlesome (cf. 
Fbebb, Works f with memoir by Bartle Frere, 
i. 89-122). At the end of November Moore 
found that the promises of export from 
the Spaniards were worthless. The Spanish 
armies were everywhere beaten in detail. 
His own difilculties, especially as regarded 
money, were accumulating daily. He&cided 
to retreat into Portugal, ordering Hope, who 
had moved into Spain by a different route 
from Lisbon, to join him at once, and Baird, 
who was advancing, to return to Con^a. 
He did not propose to abandon the Spaniards 
altogether, but thought they could be aided 
by action elsewhere. On 1 Dec. he wrote to 
Sir Charles Stuart at Madrid that money 
must be had for the troops, even if it cost a 
hundred per cent. In reply he received an 
answer so^ning down the news of the latest 
Spanish defeat, and accompanied bv a request 
from the whole junta that he would move to 
the defence of Madrid, which was prepared 
to make an energetic defence. The very next 
day, unknown to Moore and Frere, the tfrince 
of Oastelfrancoand Don lliomas Morla were 
negotiating with the French to give up the 
city. Moorecountermanded the retreat, be- 
lieving lhat the altered circumstances justi- 
fied ^ making a diversion in fisvour of the 
Spaniards by attacking Soult on the Carrion. 
% efiected a junction with Baird at Majorga 
on 20 Dec. On 21 Dee. the British army, 
twenty-nine thousand strong — admirable 
troops, as the historian N^ier describes 
them, robust, well-diaciplined, needing but a 


oa^aign or two to make them perfect — ^was 
at loro. On 28 Deo. Moore advanced with 
his whole fbroe. The infiuitry was wit^ 
two hours’ march of the enemy when an in- 
tercepted letter brought the news that Napo- 
leon m person had entered Madrid three 
weeks before, and that the French, who alto- 

g sther had three hundred tiiousand men in 
pain^had already out off Moore’s line cff re- 
treat mto Portugm. It was resolved to retire 
at once on Vigo or Corunna. Thmupon com- 
ment^ the ^toric retreat, over 260 miles 
of difficult country in midwinter, ending 
with the arrival of the dupirited army at 
Corunna on 18 Jan. 1809. A vivid descrip- 
tion is given by the histnriau Napier. Oh 
16 Jan. the transports had arrived, the em- 
barkation had begun, when the French were 
seen descending tne heights in three columi^ 
the brunt of the attack frl^ing on Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s brigade in the British right 
wing. Moore, who wl just been applauding 
a gmlant chaige of the 60th, under Majors 
Charles James Napier and Stanhope, was mose 
to the 42nd highlanders, when a grape-shot 
struck him from his horse, shattering nis left 
shoulder. A staff-officer, Henry Hardinge, 
afterwards Iiord Hardinge [q. v.1, went to 
his assistance, and a sergeant and two men 
of the 42nd carried him in a blanket to his 
quarters in the town, where he was laid on a 
mattress, and the news was presently brought 
that the French were beaten and m frill re- 
treat. His thoughtfulness for others rather 
than himself continued to the last ; but in 
his latest moments of consciousness he ex- 
pressed a hope that England would consider 
that he had none his duty ; that his country 
would do him justice. At evening he died. 
A ouestion arose whether his remains should 
be Drought home, but it was decided to bury 
him in the citadel, beside his friend Robert An- 
Btruther umy 

reached Corunna. At midnight the officers 
of his staff carried his body to the quarters of 
his friend Colonel Thomas Graham, afterwards 
Lord Lynedoch fq. vj, in the citadel. Some 
soldiers of the Atii vyck dug his grave; and 
as the dark January morning broxe, and the 
Frendi guns on the heights reopened fiif on 
the harlwur, he was hastily laid to rest *wtth 
his martial doak around him.’ Tli$bl|^ 
service was read bj the Rev. J. IL 
then chaplain of ths brigade of ipd 

afterwaros vicar of St. Martin^ HsmMi 
(see Mr. Symons’s note in Notes 
let ser. vi. 274). An authenticated i 
the burial is given in James OariaqkL-j 
* Narrativeof theCanamaign in Spainml 
The army sailed for Engumd the same ^ 

The historian Napier writes: *Thib gwm 
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the enemywd hiifiiiieral honours, and Soult, 
with k noUfi feeling of regard for his valour, 
raised a monument to his memorv ’ (Ht$t 
Pe n k mU a r War,iey. edit. i. 888). &i:dt bore 
generous witness to his opponent’s skill, but 
the statement as to the monument reouires 
oorieotion. Howard Douglas [q. v.] has snown 
that it was erected bv the Spanish com- 
mander the Marquis de la Boma^ Romana 
returned to Oonmna with his army, when 
the French abandoned Qalicia on entering 
PortugaL Seeing the unmarked grave, Ro- 
mana had a memorial, in the form m a broken 
shaft of a column, of wood, painted to re- 
semble stone, raised over it upon a ^diment 
of real guns and shells. On its oom]^etion he 
attend^ in state, and, in presence of the 
civic authorities of the place and the whole 
garrison, unveiled the column, and wrote on 
it in blai^ chalk, with his own hand : — 

A la G-loria del Excelentisimo SeSor Don 
Juan Moore, 

General en Gefe del Ex^rcitos Brit&nicoa, 

Y 4 sue Valientes Soldadoa, 

La Espana Agradeeida, 

Batalla de Elvinas, 16 Enero 1809. 


Howard Douglas (see L^eofSir H, Dougliu, 
by brought the matter under the 

notice of tm prince regent, and on his re- 
turn to Spain, late in 1811, was ordered to 
convert the memorial into a permanent one, 
with the aid of slabs of marble, to receive a 
Latin mscription by Dr. Samuel Parr. This 
wasdone (for the inscription see 
ii. Ap^diz, pp. 238-9). It was restored by 
Oonsm Bardett in 1834, and the oval en- 


closure was laid out as a pleasure-ground, 
chiefly through the exertions of General Ma- 
saredo. * The railing round the plain granite 
urn that now marks the site of the grave 
makes it difficult to read the inscriptions in 
Latin, English, and Spanish on the sides of 
the tomb ° (Foed, Handbook qf Spam^ 6th 
edit. ; Bobbow, Biblo in Spain, 1849 edit. 


p. 155). 

Much crude and ungenerous criticism was 
evoked bv the news of Moore’s failure, but 
popular meling soon accepted the view that 


popular feeling soon accepted the view that 
w lifs was sacrificed in an enterprise which, 
under the circumstances, was impracticable 
(ct Mabauis Wbllbblbt, pe^tohea m 
QrmvUUPapora; Buckingham Paqoara, 
iv. 811). ]hailiament passed a vote of thanks 
Jio his troops, and ordered a public monu- 
Inaat to be erected to him in St. Paul’s 


Oathedia^ A motion on 19 Feb. for a par- 
liammitaKy inquirv into the conduct of the 
campaign was defeated by 290 votes to 187 
pp. 1057-1119). A horse- 
guards Older recorded his many services to 


his country (Life, ii. 285). His native city, 
Glasgow, erect^ a monument to him, in the 
shape of a bronze statue in George Square, at 
a cost of over 3,000/. ; and the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe published his ^Funeral of Sir John 
Moore,’ which has remained one of the most 
popular poems in the language. 

Moore died unmarried. Bruce, the son-in- 
law and biographer of the historian Napier, 
states that when Moore was in Sicily he con- 
tempUted making an offer of marriage to Miss 
Caroline Fox, daughter of Generd Henry 
Edward Fox [q. T.|, but was deterred by a 
chivalrous feeling oi doubt that the disparity 
of age and his high position might influence 
her decision unwisely for her contentment in 
after life. The offer was never made, and in 
1811 Miss Fox became the wife of the future 
Sir William Napier (Bbitob, Bife of Sir Wili- 
liam Napier, i. 61). 

Moore, who possessed a very winning ad- 
dress, was in person tall and graceful, and his 
features, even when worn with service, were 
eminently handsome. A portrait by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, P.R.A., is in possession of 
the family ; it has been often and very badly 
engraved. The photograph from it in Moor- 
som’s * Historical Records 52nd Light In- 
fantry ’ was taken by Claudet. Another por- 
trait of Moore with his father and the ei^th 
Duke of Hamilton, by Gavin Hamilton, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
With some of Moore’s Mends it was the fashion 
to call him an * unlucky man,’ chiefly because 
he was so often wounded in action. The 
epithet was once applied to him by Welling- 
ton. Bunbury says: * Everyth!^ in Moore 
was real, solid, and unbending. A was pene- 
trating and reflective. His maimer was sin- 
gularly agreeable to those whom he liked, 
but to those he did not esteem his bearing 
was severe ’ {Narrative, p. 271). No British 
oommander was ever more popular with his 
officers, none have left a more lasting impress 
on the troops trained under them. In the 
Peninsular epodi, and long after, to have been 
< one of Sir John Moore’s men ’ carried with 
it a prestige quite auigeneria, Napoleon said 
of him: * His talents and firmness alone saved 
the British army [in Spain] from destruction; 
he was a brave soldier, an excellent officer, 
and aman of talent. He made a few mistakes, 
which were mbably inseparable from the 
difficulties with whidb he was surrounded, wd 
caused perhaps by his mforlnation having 
misled him.’ 

[James Oarriek Moore's Ufa of Sir J(din 
Moore, 8 vola. London, 18S5. and Narrative of 
the Campaign in Spain in 1809 ; Annual B^is* 
tern under datee i Lffe and Letters of ftnt 
of Ifiato^voLiL; Wilson’s Campaign in Egypt in 
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1 801 ; Sir H. E. BunbniyB NarratiTe of Paasa^ 
in the War with France— Holland pp. 87-56, 
Egypt pp. 67-166, Sicily pp. 267-830 ; Sir 
fiartle Frere’s Works, J. Hook^m ^ere, toI. i. 
Memoir; Napier’s Hist. Peninsular War, rev. 
edit., and Life and Opinions of Sir Charles James 
Napier; .Gurwood’s Wellington Desp. toI. iii. : 
Wellington’s Snppl. Desp. yols. y. and yi., ana 
for returns of British troops in the Peninsula, 
1808-9, yol. xiii. ; Brit. Military Panorama, 
yol. iii.; Wheaton’s Hist. Becords 61st Light 
Infantry; Moorsom's Hist. Becords 62nd Light 
Infantry ; Passages in the Military Life of Sir 
George Thomas Napier, London, 1888 ; Moore's 
Letters to Sir Hudson Lowe in Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS.; official correspondence under Corsica, West 
Indies, Egypt, Me^terranean, &c., in Ihiblie 
Becord Office.] H. M. 0. 

MOORE, JOHN Q742-1821), biblical 
scholar, son of John Moore, rector of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, London, by his 
wife Susanna, daughter of Peter Surel of 
Westminster, waslram on 19 Dec. 1742, and 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, where 
he became head scholar in 1766. He matricu- 
lated from St. John’s College, Oxford, on 
28 June 1769, graduated B.A. 16 April 1763, 
and subsequently took the degree of LL.B. 
During his residence at the uniyersity he 
was singularly serviceable to Kennicott in 
the arduous task of collating the Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament. On 
11 Nov. 1766 he became sixth minor pre- 
bendary in the cathedral of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, and he was transferred to the twelfth 
minor prebend and appointed sacrist in 1788. 
He became priest of the chapel royal ; leo- j 
turerof St. Sepulchre’s; rector of St. Michael 
Bassishaw, London, 19 Oct. 1781 ; rector of 
Langdon Hill, Essex, 1798 ; and president of 
Sion Gollm, London, in 1800. He died at 
Langdon Hill on 16 June 1821. 

He married Sarah Lilley, and had a dai^h- 
ter, Mary Anne, wife of Hany Bristow Wil- 
son, B.D.,under-master of MerchantTaylors’, 
and motto of Henry Bristow Wilson, the 
historian of the school. 

His works are : 1. ’ An Attempt to Re- 
cover the original reading of 1 Sam. xiii. 1, 
to which is added an Enquiiy into the Du- 
ration of Solomon’s Reign/ London, 1797, 
8yo. 2. * Prophetim de septuagiata hebdo- 
madis apud Danielem ei^catio; concio ad | 
elerum habiU in »de D. Al[dis^; a^i-| 
eiuntur ad calcem note, in quibus fiisias 
traotantur quasdam et Ulnstrantur/ London, 
1802, 8 to. 8. ' Case respecting the Main- 
tenance of the London Oleigy, raiefly stated, 
and supported by Refereoee to Authentic 
Documents,’ London, 1802, Bvo ; 2nd edit. 
1808 ; 8rd edit. * altered to meet the Report 
made by a Special Committee of the Court 


of Common Council/ London, 1812, 8yo. 
4. * An attempt to throw furtto Light on 
the Prophecy of Isaiah, chap. vii. 14, 16, 16/ 
London, 1809, 8to. 

He vainly endeavoured topublidi by snb- 
serintion BrianWalton’svery rare and curious 
worx on the ecclesiastical histoiy of London 
(Todd, lafe qf WalUm^ i. 7). 


[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Bod- 
leian Cat. ii. 78S ; Darling’s Oycl. BibL ii. 2096; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, hi. 976 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1821, i. 674 ; Malcolm's Londinium 
Bedivivum, I. 88, 89, iii. 29, 148, iv. 496; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 344 ; Bobinson’s Beanster 
of MerchantTaylors’ School, ii. 105 ; Watt’sBibl. 
Brit. ; Wilson’s Merchant Taylors’ School, pp. 
468, 464,626. 1142, 1143, 1211, 1220.] T. 0. 

MOORE, JOHN FRANCIS (d. 1809), 
sculptor, a native of Henover, resided in 
London for many years in Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, lie obtained a premium from 
the Society of Arts in 176o for an aUe- 
gorical bas-relief. He was a member of the 
Free Society of Artists, and a frequent con- 
tributor to their exhibitions from 1766 to 
1776, sending statues and busts in marble, 
models in clay, medallions, and bas-reliefi, 
the latter including one of the * Aldobrandini 
Marriage.’ When the corporation of Lon- 
don resolved to erect a monument to Lord 
Mayor William Beckford [q. v.], Moore was 
successful in the com^tition, and the monu- 
ment now existing m the Guildhall was 
erected from his aesign at a cost of 1,800/. 
He exhibited the design in 1772, and an en- 
graving of it by 0. Gngnion was published. 
Moore also executed monuments to Earl 
Ligonier and Robert, earl Ferrers. He exe- 
cuted for Dr. ThomasWilson, in St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, a statue of Mrs. Catherine Mac- 
aulay [q.T.], and a monument to Mrs. Wilson. 
He aira in York Buildings, New Road, Lon- 
don, on 21 Jan. 1809, He liad three sons, who 
practised as artists, and exhibited with the 
Free Society of Artists: John Mooi^ jum, 
who dso practised as a sculptor; CWlee 
Moore, who was a painter ; and James Moon, 
also a painter. The last is possibly identical 
with James Moore who executed some menu- 
tint engravingB after Amiconi, Vanloo, and 
others. 


[Bedgrave’s Diet, of Aitista ; Catalogues of 
the Free Soe. of Aitiete ; Chalooer Smith’s Brit. 
Menotinto PoitraitB; Cient. l^g. 1809, p. 94.] 

U 0. J 

MOOBB, SxB JOHN HENRY (1766/ 
1780), poet only son of Sir Heniy^ Mooney 
bart. [q. t.J, was bom in Jamaioa'in 1766. 
Hie mloth&r was Qatharina Maria, ddeit 
dau^tar of Samuel Long of Loiigv^ 
tmitm, and sister d Edward Long 
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avUior of tha * Histoi^ of Jamaica ’(NioholS) 
Idt. Amodotm^yvL 484). John succeeded to 
the baronetcy while still at Eton, in 1769, 
and pzooeeded to Cambridge, where he 
dnatM from Emmanuel College, B.A. in 
1778 and M.A. in 1776. In 1777 he issued, 
anonymously, through Almon, a Tolume of 
poems entitled * TheNew Paradise of Dainty 
Deyices,’ which proyoked a not unmerited 
sneer from the * Critical Beview ’ (xliii. 283). 
It contains, however, some fur occasional 
verses. The best of these, includi^ an 
early parody of Gray’s poem, entitled * Elegv 
written in a College Libraiy,’ tojg^ether witn 
a few new pieces, and an excruciating * pali- 
node’ deprecating the vigour of Langhome 
and Kenrick, and beseecning them to ' un- 
twist their bowels,’ were issued again in 1778 
as * Poetical Trifles’ (Bath, 1778, 12mo). 
Borne lines * To Melancholy ’ evidently in- 
spired Rogers’s * Go, you may call it madness, 
folly.’ Moore frecmently resided at Bath, de- 
posited verses in Lady Miller’s urn at Bath 
Easton [see Milleb,Anna,Laj)t], and took 
part in the other harmless fooleries of her 
coterie. He died unmarried, at Taplow, on 
16 Jan. 1780, when the baronetcy became 
extinct. A ^ird edition of his ^ Trifles ’ 
appeared posthumously in 1788, edited by 
hifl friend^ ward Jemingham fq. v.] Hiis 
poems appear between those of Hoyland and 
Headley in voL Ixxiii. of ' The British Poets,’ 
1822, and in similar company in voL xlL of 
Ftok’s * Britiflii Poets,’ 1808. 

[Eimber and Johnson’s Baronetage of Eng- 
land, iii. 201 *; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; 
Chambers’s Enoycl. of English literature, i. 707 ; 
Bxydges’s Gensura, rii. 228 ; Moore’s Works in 
theBritish Museum library ; Halkett and Laing^s 
Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit. ool. 1958.1 

T. 8. 


MOORE, Sib JONAS (1617-1679), 
mathematician, was bom at Whittle in Lan- 
cashire on 8 Feb. 1617. He became clerk 
to Dr. Buxghill, chancellor of Durham, and 
in 16^ was encoura^^ by the Rev. William 
Milboumetoundert&e mathematioal study, 
for his progTM in which he acknowledge 
HMt omigations to William Oughtred [q.v.] 
C^les I, when at Durham in 1646, sent for 
him, and in the following year directed his 
employment as mathematioal tutor to the 
Dune of York, then at St. James’s. Ousted 
speedily from the po^ by what he called 'the 
malicious and cunning subtlety’ of Anthony 
Asoham [q* t*}! he set up as a teacher, and 
pubUahed m 1660 a book on ' Aiithmeuck,’ 
to which was prefix^ a portrait of the 
author by Stone, showing an impnssive and 
intellectual countenance. He failed^ how- 
ever, to get pupUs, and was in deep distress, 


when Oolonel Giles Stran^ays, although 
himself a prisoner in the Tower, came to 
his assistance with money and recommenda- 
tions. These last procured for him the ap- 
pointment of surveyor in the work of drain- 
mg the great level of the Fens, entered upon 
in 1649 by the first Duke of Bedford and his 
associates. He subsequently published an 
account of this undertaking, entitled ' The 
History of the Great Level of theFennes . . . 
with a Map of the Level as drained by Sir 
T. M.,’ 1685, 8vo. He gained reputation by 
his success in keeping the sea out of Norfolk, 
surveyed the coasts (Sellbb, English Pilots 
1671), and constructed a map of Cambridge- 
shire, published in Philms’s supplement to 
Speed’s 'Maps,’ 1676. Cromwell procured 
from him a model of a citadel ' to bridle the 
city of London,’ and Pepys was said to pos- 
sess a copy of his survey of the entire course 
of the Thames. 

On the Restoration Moore republished his 
' Arithmetick,’with a dedication to the Duke 
of York, in which he boasted that his ' name 
could not be found in the black list.’ Ap- 
pended were ' A New Contemplation General 
upon the Ellipsis’ and 'Conical Sections,’ 
taken from Mydorgius. A third edition ap- 
peared in 1688, with a portrait dated 166i0. 
Moore was sent to Tangier in 1663 to inspect 
the place with a view to its fortification, 
and on his return was knighted, and ap- 
pointed surveyor-general of the ordnance. 
He resided thenceforward in the Tower, and 
enjoyed high royal favour, which he turned 
to account for rescuing scientific merit from 
neglect. He invited John Flamsteed [q. v.] 
to London in 1674, with the design of instal- 
ling him in a smidl observatoiy of his own in 
Chelsea College, but procured from the king 
instead the foundation of the Royal Observa- 
tory. He furnished him, moreover, at his 
private expense, with a seven-foot sextant, 
enmloyed m Hamsteed’s observations until 
16&, as well as witk two clocks by Tompion, 
and acted as his assiduous patron while he 
lived. The establishment of a mathematical 
school in Christ’s Horoital, of which he was 
governor, was due to Moore’s influence with 
the kiitf . He entered the Rc^al Societv in 
1674. VVliile travelling from Portsmouth to 
London he died suddemy, at Godaiming, on 
25 Aug. 1679, at the age of aixty-twq, and 
was buried in the Tower chapm, with a 


salute of as many guns as he had counted 
years of life. Tne Luttrell collection of 
broadsides in the British Museum includes 
a poetical tribute to his memory. He had 
designed to bequeath his library, a splen- 
did collection A soieptifie works in mimy 
languages, to Uie Royal Society, but died 
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intestate, and it was sold bj public auction 
in 1684. 

Moore, b^ Aubrey’s account, * was a good 
mathematician, and a good fellow.’ * He was 
tall and very fat, thin skin, fair, dear erey 
eyes ’ (Lives ofJSminentMen, p. 459). li&re 
left one son, Jonas, to whom he had secured 
the reversion of his place, and who was 
knighted at Whitehall on 9 Aug. 1680. He 
died early and was interred with his father in 
the Tower chapel, where a memorial tablet 
to both was erected by his sister, Mrs. Han- 
way. Some anonymous verses to his memory, 
entitled ‘ To the Memory of my most honoured 
Friend, Sir J. M.,’ were published in the year 
of his death. Captain Jonas Moore fq. v.], 
military engineer, is believed to have been a 

principal work, ^ A New System of 
the Mathematiclu,’ appeared posthumously in 
1681, under the supervision of his sons-in- 
law, William Hanway and John Potenger. 
It had been intended by him for use in the 
mathematical school of Christ’s Hospital, 
and was dedicated to the king. The sections 
on arithmetic, practical geometry, trigono- 
metry, and cosmography were written by 
Moore himself; those on algebra, Euclid, 
and navigation by Perkins, master of the 
said school ; while Flamsteed communicated 
the astronomical tables. Among Moore’s 
other works were: 1. * Modem Fortification, 
or Elements of Military Architecture,’ Lon- 
don, 1673; 2nd edit. 1^9. 2. * A Mathema- 
tical Compendium,’ collected out of the notes 
and papers of Sir Jonas Moore by Nicholas 
Stepnenson, London, 1674 ; 4th edit. 1705. 
3. < England’s Interest, or the Gentleman 
and Farmer’s Friend,’ 2nd edit. 1703 ; 4th 
edit. 1721. His trandation from the Italian 
of Moretti’s * Treatise of Artillery ’ was pub- 
lished in 1683. 

[Phil. Trans. Abridged, ii. 80 ; Birch's Hist, of 
the Boysl Society, rr. 100 ; Hutton’s Mathe- 
matical Diet 1816 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
ix. 883, 891 ; Gent. 1^. 1817, ii. 8 ; Martin’s 
Biog. Phil. p. 299 ; Rigaud’s Correspondence of 
Scientific Men, passim ; Bail 7 *B Aeooont of the 
Rev. J. FlamsUed, pp. 84-44 ; Pepys's Diary, 
i. 286, 8rd edit; Graneer’s Biog. Hist, of Eng- 
land, lit 120; Goufflfs British Topography, 
p. 92 ; Wolfs Geschiente der Astxonomie, p. 466 ; 
Poggendorff sBiog. Lit HandwOrterbaeh ; Watt’s 
BibL Brit; Ashmole's Dia| 7 , 26 Aug., 2 Sept. 
1679; Bromley’s Oat of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 147 ; Sherbmme's Sphere of Maniliiis, 1676, 
p. 98.] A. M. C, 

MOORE, JONAS (1691 M741). military 
engineer, probably mndaon of ur Jonas 
Moore [q. v.] the mamematiei^ received his 
oommisAon as prebationerenginMinOctober 


grandson. 
• Moore’s 


1709. On 1 Jan. 1711 be was appointed sub- 
engineer at Gibraltar and attacned to David 
Coly ear, first earl of Portmoze [q. v.], the go- 
vernor, mr special service. Latomewassentto 
Port Mahon, Minorca, where he remained for 
some years, returning to Gibraltar in Augimt 
1720. On 18 Nov. he was appointed diief 
engineer and commissioned as commander- 
in-chief of the train of artillery at Gibraltar. 
He was promoted sub-director of engineers 
and major on 1 Oct. 1722. He received seve- 
ral letters firom the board of ordnance con- 
veying their good opinion of his ability^and 
economy, and in one, dated 22 Jan. 17!^, he 
was informed that his care not to exceed the 
estimates has been noticed by the master- 
general and board, and ‘gains much their 
esteem.’ 

Moore was chief ei^ineer at Gibraltar 
during the siege by the Spaniards in 1727. 
The trenches were opined on 11 Feb., and 
the sic^ was not raised until 23 June. The 
Spaniards lost many men, but owing to the 
excellent cover provided by Moore, who went 
over to Morocco and visited Tetuan to secure 
supplies of fascines and brushwood, the 
Bntish loss was comparatively small. On 
19 March 1728 he was given the local rank 
of director of engineers. He remained at 
Gibraltar until 1740, and in October of that 
year was appointed chief engineer with the 
joint expedition which sailed from Spithead 
under Rsar-admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle and 
General Lord Cathcart for Spanish America. 
On arrival at Dominica Lord Cathcart died, 
and was succeeded by General Wentworth, 
an incompetent officer. Ogle proceeded to 
Jamaica, where he joined vice-admiral Ver- 
non. After many confiicting schemes it was 
resolved to attack OarUiagena, a strongly 
fortified place, well garrisoned and ably com- 
manded. 

Moore erected his batteries on the shore 
on 9 March 1741, and soon made a breach 
in Fort St. Louis, a work which mounted 
eighty-two guns and defended the mouth 
of the harbour. Moore was, however, struck 
on the 22nd by a fragment of a sh^, and 
died the following day. His death was a 
serious blow to the enterprise. The incom- 
petence of the general led to disaster which 
might have been avoided had the chief engi- 
neer survived. As it was, the land ibross 
were re-embarked, and the expedition sailed 
back to Jamaica. Moore carried a domuuiit 
commission by order of the Duke of Montagii, 
dated 24 July 1740, to oommand the iruL 
lery in the event of the death of the two 
senior offiosts of that carps. 

There are in the war office twenty plans 
and sections of Gibraltar and various works 
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of delimoo m that fortreis skilfully drawn 
I^Moom. 

[Bemtdiss ; War Office Records ; Boy^ Eu- 
siiiiMir BcOoids; Beatson’e Naval and Military 
Msnoivs, 1804, voL i.; Gnat’s Annals of tha 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century, 1860.1 

Rt V# 

MOORE, JOSEPH (1786-1861), Bir- 
mingham benefactor, bom in 1766 at Shels- 
ley^ lauchamn or Shelsl^-Walsh, Worces- 
tershire, was eaucated at Worcester. In 1781 
he was sent to Birmingham to learn die- 
sinking, and afterwards entered into a part- 
nership in the button trade. Acouiring an 
independent position he devoted nis leisure 
to works of charity. In conjunction with 
Thomas Hawkes and others he founded a dis- 
nensary for the sick poor. He came to know 
Matthew Boulton [q. v.], of the Soho works, 
who introduced him to James Watt. At 
Boulton’s instigation Moore formed a society 
for the performance of private concerts, the 
first of which took place in 1799 at Dee’s 
Hotel. This society existed for several years, 
and developed a taste for high-dass music. 
The festival committee now sought Moore’s 
aid, and he planned the festival of 1799. From 
1802 he virtually took the chief direction of 
the festivals, the nrofits of which went to 
support the General Hospital. In recognition 
of his services to the hospital he was pre- 
sented, on 6 April 1812, with a service of 
plate (Laugfobd, Modem Birmingham^ L 
394), and his portrait bv Wyatt was also 
purchased for the hospital. 

In 1808 Moore established the Birming- 
ham Oratorio Ohoral Society, with the view of 
bringing together for practice the local singers 
engaged at the triennial festivals (^.ii. 124). 
In order to provide the town with a buila- 
ing sufficiently large to do justice to the 
festivals, Moore successfully agitated for 
the erection of the town-hall (1832-4). A 
public subscription was raised to pay for the 
organ. At the festival of 1834 both hall and 
organ were used for the first time. To en- 
hance the fame of the festivals Moore went 
to Berlin, and induced Mendelssohn to com- 
pose, first, *St. Paul/ which was given at 
the festival of 1837, and then * Elijah/ mr- 
formed in 1846. The net profits arising fmm 
the festivals while under Moore’s manage- 
ment (1802-49) amounted to 51,766^. 

Moore died at his house, Crescent, Bir- 
mingham, <m 19 April 1861, and was buried 
in the church of England eemetery there. A 
monument was ereieted to his memory by 
subscription. 

FThe Birmingham General Hospital and the 
Ttienidal Feativala by J. Tbaokray Bunee, pp. 
196-9, 9nd edit, p^ 77, 91-4; Timra idled hi 


Gent Mag. 1861, pt. i. pp. 670-1; Lan^ord’s 
Century of Birmingham Life, it 821 ; Dent's 
Old and New Birmingham, sect. iii. p. 487; 
Menddssohn's Letters to Mosebeles, 1888, p. 
268.] G. G. 

MOOBE, JOSEPH (1817-1892), medal* 
list and die-einker,bom at Eastbourne, Sus- 
sex, in 1817. was the son of Edwin Moore, a 
builder of hothouses, who temporarily left 
his business during the Peninsular war and 
in a fit of enthusiasm joined the 10th hussars, 
with which he saw active service. A few 
weeks after Joseph Moore’s birth his parents 
removed to Bimungham, where he continued 
to live all his life. He showed an early 
aptitude for drawing, and was apprenticed 
to Thomas Holliday, die-sinker, of Newhall 
Street, Birmingham. He also attended the 
drawing daases of Samuel Lines of Templef 
Row, Birmingham. For many years Moore 
was engaged in the production of dies for 
commeroial uses, chiefly for buttons. In 
1844 he entered into partnersl^ with John 
Allen, a fellow-apprentice. Ijie partners 
carried on business as Allen & Moore in 
Great Hampton Row, Birmingham, and 
manufactured articles of papier-m&ch6, and 
also metal vases, cups, and boxes. These 
metal wares, produced % machines invented 
by Allen, were ‘engine-cut on bodies coated 
with colour, and portions being cut away by 
the lathe, the patterns, chiefly designed by 
Moore, were left in colour in low reliefi’ 
Partly owing to changes of fashion the works 
had to be mosed, and Moore, after havii^ 
lost all he hi^ Wan business for himself in 
1866 as a die-sinker, first in Summer Lane 
and afterwar^ and till his death, in Pits- 
ford Street, Birmingham. 

Moore’s first medal, produced in 1846, 
was a large piece, nearly four inches in dia- 
meter, bearing the ‘Salvator Mundi’ of Da 
Vinci as the obverse, and the ‘Christus Con- 
solator’ of Ary Schefier as the reverse. 
Only a few copies of this medal, which was 
highly praised by Scheffer, were produced. 
From this time Moore had a large number 
of commissions for die-sinking and designing, 
and executed numerous prize and commemo- 
rative medals. Many of these, made for Eng- 
lidi and colonial trading firms, do not bear 
Moore^s name. He employed hia son and 
other assistants in his business, but the best 
of lus works were cut ^ his own hand. A 
selection of his medals was presented by 
Moore to the Corporation Art Gallery in 

PiyrnStigliain . 

Moore was an bonouzaUe and kind-hearted 
man, fond of mnaio and art, and mtenaely 
devnfeed to hisworL He was the first pre- 
iMent of the Midland Art dub. In Mareh 
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1892 he a serioue illneBSy a&d di^ in hie furred onMoorei Aeit wae,he eontmuedin 

eeT^ty-ek^ year, <m 7 Sept., in hie houee, the odld elude of oppoeition, but ^Muently 
which adjoined hie workah^. epoke in the houee, enpporM Romuly and 

Moore married, on 27 Aug. 1889, at Aston, other advanced wh^fe^ and in 1807 voted in 
Warwiclmhire, Miss Mary Ann Hodgkina, a minority of ten against the Duke of Wel- 
'and had issue. lington’s Irish Insurrection Bill. 

(Birmingham Weekly Post, 10 Sept. 1892; Moore was a member of the Beefeteak 
inrannation kin^y given by Miss Moore, Mr. Club, and maintained intimate relations with 
Whitworth Walli8,F.S.A., and Mr. B.B. Prosser.] all the leading men of his party. When it 

W. W. was decided tW Sheridan should be buried 
MOOBE, PETER (1 753-1828), politician, in W estminster Abbey, his ren^ains were de- 
bom at Sedbergh in Yorkshire on 12 Feb. ^ited in Moore’s house in (}reat Oeorge 
1753, was youngest son, by Mary his wife, Street (July 1816), and it was Moore W& 
of Edward Moore, LL.B., vicar of Over in had the memorial tablet placed above Sheri- 
Oheshire, who claimed descent by a junior dan's grave (Roxillt, ^emotrs, iii. 262). 
branch from Sir Thomas More, whose quar- He was also distinguished as the most active 
tered arms he bore. His father dying when promoter of a number ^j^blioworke. Among 
he was quite young, he was educated by his these were the rebuUmng of Btiot Lane 
*eldest brother, Edward, a barrister, who was Theatre (in which he qo-operated with Sheri- 
eighteen years his senior. The influence of dan, and served for sometime upon the com- 
the latter with Lord Holland and the whig mittee of management), the High^te tuimel, 
party obtained for him an appointment in and the floating of the Impenal Gas Light 
the East India Company's service, in wUoh Company. He became known as the most 
he amassed a handsome fortune. On his re- adroit and successful manager of private bills 
turn to England his knowledge of Indian of his time, and the loss of his seat for 
affairs enabled him to supply important ma- Covent^ in 1824 did not prevent the keenest 
terial to Burke and Sheridan for their attack competition for his services amongprmectors 
on Warren Hastings, and he became a sort and company promoters of every lund. The 
of whip for the radical section of the whig fireedom with which he lent his name as 
party, while his manor-house at Hadlei^ chairman or director eventually proved dis- 
served as a rendezvous for many of its leading astrous, and in 1825 he had to fly to Dieppe 
members. Sheridan was a £r!^uent visitor, to esca^ arrest. He gave up all his proper^ 
and rooms in Moore's house were always at (except a small maintenance) for the benefit 
his disposal. In 1796 Moore himself stood of persons who had lost money in companies 
as parliamentary candidate for Tewkesbury, with which he was associated, andraent the 
in company with Sir Philip Francis, and they remainder of his days in the compilation of 
obtained a majority of the householders in memoirs of his time, which did not, however, 
their favour, but were unseated on the House see the light. He died at Abbeville in France 
of Commons resolving that the freemen and on 6 May 1828. He is stated to have been the 
freeholders alone had a right to vote. In last wearer of a pigtail in London society. 
1802, in codunction with Wilberforoe Bird, Moore married, in Inda, Sarah, one of the 
he contested Coventry without success. One coheiresses of Colonel Richmond, afios W ebb 
of tiie members, however, was unseated on (the other became the wife of W. M. Thaoke- 
petition, and Moore, after another contest, ray, the ffwdfather of the novelist). Of 
was returned on 30 Mar^ 1803. The prime Moore's children George Peter Moore was 
cost of his seat was 26,000^, but he was re- returned for Queenborough in 1806, but 
elected for Coventry in subsequent parlia- vacated his seat at Fox's request, to make 
ments (29 Oct. 18(j6, 11 Mf^ 1807, o Oct. wayforRomilly. The only son who survived 
1812, 26 June 1818, and 8 Mjarch 18^) at his father was Macartney Moore, who died 
comparatively little eonpense. He toox a in 1831, shortly after returning from India, 
prominent part in the Westminster election leaving two sons, Oaptain Richard Moore, 
of 1804, as the proposer (ff Charles James RN., and the Rev. Peter Halh^ Moore, 
Fox, and inai^ scurrilities were levelled present vicar of Cfaadkirk, Cheshire, and a 
against him. In 1806, when Fox was en- daughter, who married Captain Gorlk 
deavouring to form a ministry, Moore was A portzait of Moore as a jroung man, by 
selected as second on the Indian oounciL and GainKK>rough,iB in the possession of Oolonel 
was actually proposing to return to India Moore, C.B., of Frampton Hall, Unoolnshire,^ 
when the king dissolved parliament. Had and a later portrait betongs toOokmlMass- 
the whigs returned again to power after the den of Farnborou^. A third porttait is in 
dissolurioB, it was mmonred that a peerage the possession of the Windiu frinily, Into 
do rmimfe in his wife's liuiiily was to oe con- whioa a sister of Moore married. 
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r^teiiak Undly foniidied hj Colonel Moore, 
0.6., FiUL ; Gent. Mag. 1828, 1 868 ; Annual 
B^atar, 1828, p. 282 ; Pantheon of the Aj^e 
(1826), p. 828 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. iy. 
868 ; &nniU 7 *s Memoirs, passim ; Moore's Byron, 
p. 288 ; Moore's Idves of the Sheridans ; Olajr- 
den's Siimnel Boprs and his Contemporaries, i. 
217 ; Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, passim ; 
Walter Arnold's Life and Death of the Sublime 
Society of Beefsteaks ; Official Betorns of Mem- 
bers of Parliament] T. S. 


MOORE, PHILIP (Jl. 1678), medical 
writer, practised physic and chirurgery at 
Halesworth, Suffolk. He wrote * The Hope 
of Health, wherein is conteined a goodlie 
regjunent of life: as medicine, f^ood diet, 
and the goodW Tertues of sondne herbes,’ 
&c., with < A Table for zxx. yeres to come,* 
12mo, London, NoTember 16& (Brit. Mus.), 
which he dedicated on 1 May 1664 to Sir 
Owen Hopton. Prefixed to the book are 
a Latin epistle and some yerses in mixed 
Latin and English by William BuUein [^. t.], 
who calls Moore his 'well-beloved friend.’ 
Moore’s object was to disseminate the know- 
ledge of medicinal herbs among the poor, and 
to encourage their cultivation. Moore also 
published 'An Almanack and Prognostica- 
tion for xxxiiii. yeares,’ &c., 12mo, London, 
1678. 


[Work in the Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Watt's BibL 
Brit.] G. G. 


MOORE, PHILIP (1706-1783), Manx | 
scholar, was bom at Douglas in the Isle of 
Man on 22 Jan. 1706, and completed his 
studies under the care of Dr. Thomas Wilson 
(1668-1766) [q. y.l, bishop of Sodor and Man, 
whose friend and companion he was for 
many years. After taking orders he became 
rector of Kirk Bride and officiating minister 
of the chapel of Douglas. He was also 
master of Doug^las school for above forty 
years. At the funeral of Bishop Wilson in 
March 1766, he was appointed to preach the 
sermon, which is printed with that pmlate’s 
works. Under the auspices of BishopHildes- 
ley, and at the i^uest of the Society for 
Promoting Ohristian Knowledge, he under- 
took the revision of a translation into Manx 
of the Holy Sc^tures, the Book of Ck>mmon 
Prayer, Bishop Wilson on the sacrament, and 
other regions pieces presented for the use 
of the diocese of Sodor and Man. During 
the execution of the first of these worlm 
he received advice from the two greatest he- 
braiats of the age, Dr. Robert Lowth [a, v.), 
bicdiop of London, and Dr. Benjamin Kenni- 
cott[q.y.) HedMdatDouglason22Jan.l783, 
and was interred with great solemnity in the 
parldi church of Kirk Braddan, where there 


is a tomb with an English inscription record- 
ing his merits. In 1/66 a handrome marble 
monument was erected to his memory in the 
chapel of Douglas. 

[Butler's Life of Bishop Hildesley, pp. 53, 55, 
186, 228, 255 ; Nichols's lUustr. of Lit. ir. 687i 
691.] T. 0. 

MOORE, RICHARD (1619-1688), non- 
conformist divine, son of William Moore, 
was bom at Alvechurch in Worcestershire, 
and bwtised there on 8 Aug. 1619 (par. 
reg.) He belonged to an ancient Worcester- 
shire family who were settled in Alvechurch 
in the time of Edward H. Matriculating at 
Oxford from Magdalen Hall on 80 June 1087, 
he graduated B.A. 12 Nov. 1640. In 1647 
he was possessed of prraerty in Alvechurch 
and WeatheroakHill. During the Common- 
wealth he was ' a preacher of God’s word ’ 
in Worcester, sometimes at the cathedral, 
along with Simon Moore, who was ejected 
thence in 1662. In 1660 Richard Moore was 
occupying a house in Worcester ' next to the 
lead-nouse,’ and was probably preaching. He 
' intruded into the living ’ of Alvechurcm, and 
was present at a parish meeting there on 
12 Aug. 1668. After the Restoration he gave 
up the rectory, and obtained a license to preach 
in what he represented as his house and room 
adjoining at Withall, near Alvechurch. The 
house was really the curate’s chamber over 
part of Withall Chapel, and the ' room ad- 
joining,’ the chapel itself, into which he had 
made an opening from the chamber (State 
PaperSf Dom. Ser. 1662, voL Ixvi. f. 84). In 
1662 the license was revoked. In April 1672 
he was restored to the chapel, and remained 
there for two years. He afterwards preached 
privately in his house at the foot of Weatlier- 
oak Hill, near to the top of which stands 
Withall Chapel. The house, a farmhouse 
within the parish of Alvechurch, is still stand- 
ing. Moore died in September 1688. and was 
buried at King’s Norton on the 27th (par. reg. ) 

Moore was probably a presbytenan. He 
was author of ' Pearl in an Oyster-Shel, or 
Pretious Treasure put in Perishing Vessels,’ 
London, 1676, the first pari of '^ich con- 

in 1674. The sec^d pari of the work, cal^ 
' Abel Redivivus, or the Dead Speaker,’ sup- 
plies another sermon, the life of Thomas 
Hall (1610-1666) [q. v.] of King’s Norton, 
with whom Moore was dosely associated, 
and verses on Hall, John Ley, and other 
ministers. Calamy mentions another work, 
entitled 'Paul’s Friyer for larad,’ but gives 
no date. 

rWalkei’s Sufferings of the Qeigy, pt. it 
p. 277 ; Palmer's Nonoonffirmist's Memora, iiL 
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888 ; Nash*! Woroestarihire, i. 26 ; Noake'i Bam- 
blar in Woreeatenhiie, p. 216, and MonasteiT 
and Cathedral of Worcester, p. 871 ; Moored 
Pearl, paeeim ; information from W. SalipBraa- 
eington, esq., F.S.A.] B. P. 

. MOORE, RICHARD (1810-1878), poll- 
tician, 'was bom in London 16 Oct. 1810. 
He was a wood-carver of no mean skiU. 
and eventnallj employed a considerable staff. 
While still very young he began to take a 
part in radical politics. He became in 1831 
a member of the council of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s National Political Union, and assisted 
Robert Owen in his efforts to amuse and in- 
struct the working classes in Gray’s Inn Lane. 
In 1834 he was the principal member of a de- 
putation to Lord Melbourne on the q^tion 
pf the social condition of the people. He was 
a member of the committee mr which Lovett 


drew up the People’s Charter in 1837, being 
one of the representatives on it of the Lon- 
don Working-men’s Association. In 1839 
he was a member of the National Convention 


which met to promote the passing of the char- 
ter, was secretary of the testimonial com- 
mittee which greeted Lovett and Collins on 


their release from gaol in 1840, and join^ 
Lovett in the Working-men’s Association in 
1842. He took an active part in its meet- 
ings in the National Hall (now the Royal 
Music Hall), Holbom, and was also busy in 
the chartist cause, though he never approved 
of the physical force party, or professed 
to believe that the charter could remedy 
all the grievances of the working classes. 
When thePeople’s Charter Union was formed 
on 10 April 1848, he was appointed its 
treasurer, and conducted its affairs with 
moderation and discretion at a time when 


few chartists showed those qualities. In 
1849 he took up the reform with which he 
was most practically connected, the abolition 
of newspaper stamps, and urgra Cobden to 
adopt it in order to keep the working classes 
and the middle classes m touch on the sub- 
ject of financial reforms. The Charter Union 
appointed a committee on thequestion, which 
met at his house, and of wmch he became 
permanent chairman. This committ^ was 
afterwards absorbed in the Association for 
Promoting the Repeal of Taxes on Enow- 
le^, and he was one of its most active 
memters. Between 7 March 1849, when the 
first committee was formed, and the repeal 
of the psper duty in June 1861, Moore at- 
tended 380 meetings on the subject. During 
the same period he took part in almost every 
advanced radical movement, and was the 
constant colleague of Lovett, Henrj^ether- 
ington [q. v.^ and James Watson. He was a 
aaember of the Society of theFriends of Ita ^9 


the Jamaica Committee, and of numbeHeas 
other committees and societies, both on do- 
mestic and Ibreim questions. He worked 
hard to promote meetoral purity in Finsbury, 
where he had lived from 1882, and assisted 
to mimage the Re^nt’s Park Sunday band. 
He died on 7 Dec. 1878. He had married, on 
9 Dec. 1836, Mary Sharp of Malton, Yorksl^, 
a niece of James Watson, the publisher and 
chartist, who with four dulmren survived 
him. A man of a sing^arly disinterested 
uid modest disposition, he was temperate 
in speech and act, but zealous for the social 
and political reforms which were the aims of 
the radicals in his day, but which have for the 
most part been adopted in the programmes 
of all parties since. 

[Pamphlet Life of Richard Moore by 0. Dob- 
eon Collet, 1670 : Annual Register, 1878 ; W. J. 
Linton in Oenti^ Mag. Jan laij 1882, with por- 
trait; information from Mrs. M. £. Hatch, a 
daughter of Richard Moore.] J. A. H. 

MOORE, RpBERT ROSS ROWAN 
(1811-1864), political economist, bom in Dub- 
lin on 28 Dec. 1811, was eldest son of Wil- 
liam Moore, the head of a branch of the family 
of RowaUan [see Mubb, Sib William) which 
had settled on a small estate in Ulster m 1610. 
His mother, Anne Rowan, who was her hus- 
band’s first cousin, was daughter of Robert 
Ross Rowan of MuUaghmore, co. Down, a 
lieutenant in the 104th foot. Moore was sent 
in 1828 to the Luxemburg School, near Dub- 
lin^ one of those established by Gregor Von 
Femagle fq. v.] He obtained many prizes, 
and in 1881 entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1836. He spoke 
regularly at the Dublin University Debating 
Society, and was one of the chief opponents 
of his Mend Thomas Osborne Davis [q. rX 
maintaining that Ireland’s prosperity would 
be better secured by ^nenu toleration^ free 
trade, and closer relatmns with Gh’eat Britain, 
than by political independence. Their Mend- 
ship was uninterruptM till the death of Davis 
(Sib 0. Gavam Duvft, Life of Davie, p. 149). 
After taking pupils at Carlow he nid law, 
and was caliM to the bar as a member of 
Gray’s Inn 28 April 1837 (J. Fosibb, (Tray’s 
Inn Jtegieter, p. 465); but political economy 
was the suljeot to which he gave most of his 
time, and he took part in movements for 
popular improvement. On 16 Aug. 1889 he 
gave a lecture in Dublin * On the ^van- 
tages of Mechanics' Institutions,’ which was 
alurwards published. He became a me mber 
of an Lnsh anti-slavery soeie^, and In 1841 ^ 
visited Limerick, and successrolly opposed a 
schenm for exporting apprestioes to tneWeet 
Indies. 

Moove^s economical studies led him to 
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taJce intemt in the agitation then beginning 
for the repeal of the com laws. George 
Thompaon [q. t.] introduced him to Jo£m 
Brighti with whom and with Gobden he aoon 
became intimate, and he joined the Anti- 
OomlawLeague. Bright in after years stated 
cmaereral occasions that a laim share of the 
success of the agitation was due to Moore’s 
lucid exposition o£ economical prindnles, and 
to the illustrations of them by which he con- 
vinced masses of people in all parts of Ghreat 
Britain that free trade would lead to national 
prosperity, and protection to continued arrest 
of trade. Bright and Georm Thomson visited 
Ireland in December 1841, and Moore’s first 
important public speech on free trade was at 
a meeting held at the Mansion House, Dub- 
lin, on 2§ Dec., when he moved a resolution 
in favour of the total and immediate repeal 
of the com laws. From this date till the 
repeal in May 1846 he devoted his whole 
time and energy to the cause, speaking re- 
peatedly as the representative of the league 
at meetings held in the chief towns of Eng- 
land and Scotland. With both Bright and 
Gobden he spoke several times at S^bury, 
and often supped there with the father of 
Henry Fawcett (Sisphen, Lffe of Fatocett, 

S . 4). At Gupar in January 18^ the free- 
om of the burgh was conferred upon Gobden 
and Moore after they had addressed a meet- 
ing in the town (Pbentiob, ii. 162). A 
month later Moore spoke at the mat series 
of meetings in Govent Garden Theatre, and 
was invited to be a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Hastings. In March 1844 he 
contested that borough at a by-election, but 
was defeated, receiving 174 votes (Aolaitd, 
Imferial Poll Book). He was presented with 
a imver inkstand by his supporters, and an 
enthusiastic elector, Beniamin Smith, M.P. 
for Norwich, had a list of the 174 free-trade 
electors printed in letters of gold, and dis- 
tributed as a record of the contest. The 
working men of Exeter in 1846 presented 
him with a piece of plate, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorating their admiration for his 
speeches in favour of free trade. 

On 1 Jan. 1846 Moore married Kebecca, 
daughter of B. G. Fisher, and soon after took 
a house near Manchester, as the most con- 
venient centre for his work in relation to the 
league. He gave much aid to J. L. Ri- 
carao [q. y.] in the mpantion of a book 
publish^ in 1847, *llie Anatomy of the 
Navigation Lawi’^eface). When the com 
laws were repealed he found it difficult to 
resume the work of his profession, in which 
his prospects of success in Ireland were secure. 
He remained in England, visiting Ireland 
occasionally, and withdrew altogether from 


public lift. The constant exertion of oratory, 
and of travelling in the league agitation, had 
broken down a not Yeej robust constitution. 
In the latter years of his life he wrote a 
volume of fables in rhyme for children, but 
they were not published. He went to Bath, 
and^there died 6 Aug. 1864, of angina faucium. 
He was buried with his father in Mount 
Jerome cemetery, Dublin, and left an only 
son, the author of this biography. His por- 
trait by G. A. Duval, to vmom many of the 
supporters of the league sat, is in the pos- 
session of his son, and me^llions of his 
head in relief were sold at the Anti-Gorn- 
law League bazaar held in Govent Garden 
Theatre in May 1846. He had inherited 
from his father a taste for literature, and had, 
besides a love of every kind of learning, an, 
excellent memory. In speaking he excdled 
in lucid exposition, and in illustrations which 
came home to his hearers. He never drank 
wine, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
swallow some in his last illness. He gave 
his whole abilities and the fiower of his life, 
without any prospect of personal advantage, 
to the spread of doctrines which he firmly 
believed would relieve misery and extend 
happiness. 

[Archibald Prentice's Hist, of the Anti Corn- 
law League, London, 1853 ; John Morley's Life 
of Richard Cobden, 1881, i. 275, 287 ; Henry 
Ashworth's Recollections of Richard Cobden, 
MF., and the Anti-Comlaw League, London, 
1876 ; Henry J^hson's The Platform, its Rise 
and Progress, London, 1802, ii. 320 ; Holy- 
oake's (with notes by John Bright) Sixty Years 
of an Agitator's life, London, 1891, voL i. ; 
Anti-bread Tax Circular, 1841>8; The League, 
1 843-6; family papers; reports of speeches in 
numerous local newspapers.] N. M. 

MOORE, SAMDEL {Jl. 1680-1720), 
draughtsman and engraver, appears to have 
held some post in the custom-house, London. 
He is known by some engravings of histori- 
cal interest, done from his own drawings. 
Among these were two of the plates to 
Sandford’s * History of the Ooronation of 
James II, 1685,’ and th^lates in the * Goro- 
nation Procession of William and Mary.’ 
According to Vertue he drew medleys of 
various tnings, one of which he presented 
to Sir Robert Harley when speaker of the 
House of Gommons (1701-4). He also en- 
graved some costume plates. 

[Badgmve's Diet of Artists ; Walpole’s Anee- 
dotes of Painting ; Dodd's manuscript Hist, of 
English Engraven (British Museum Add. MS. 
88408).] L. C. 

MOORE, SiE THOMAS (A 1785), play- 
wright, said to have been a native ofSnney, 
b probably tin Thomas eon of Adrian Moore 
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of Mnton Plac^ Egham, who matriculated 
from Ooipus Christi College, Oxford, on 
19 June 1674, aged 22, having previously, 
on 18 May 1670, been admitted a student 
. of Ghray’s Inn (Foster, Register 800, and 
' Aluvmi Oxen, 1600-1714). He was knighted 
by George I in 1716, ‘on what account we 
Imow not, but believe it could hardly be 
for his poetry.* He wrote ‘ Mangora, King 
of the Timbusians, or the Faithful Couple,* 
1718, 4to, a tragedy in blank vers^ which 
was played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
14 Dec. 1717. The scene is laid in Paraguay, 
and the action beingfuU of battle, murder, 
and sudden death. Rich probablv thought 
that the bustle of the piece would carry it 
prosperously through five acts of absurdities. 
•Moore, it is said, stimulated the actors during 
rehearsals by inviting them to supper, and 
the audience proved too hilarious to hiss. 
Genest asserts that there is no particular 
fault to be found with the plot of the play, 
which, nevertheless, provok^ ferocious ‘R^ 
flections on Mangonr (1718). A reply, pro- 
bably by Moore, was entitled ‘ The Muzze 
Muzzled, in answer to Reflections on Man- 
gora ’ (1719, 4to). All these pieces are rare. 
Moore died at Leatherhead on 16 April 
1736. 

[Lowe's English Theatrical lit. p. 248 ; lit. 
of all the English Dramatic Poets to the year 
1747 , p. 262; Genest’s Hist, of the Stage, ii. 
628 ; Baker’s Biog. Dram. L624; Doran’s Annals 
of the Stage ; Victor’s Hist, of the Theatre, ii. 
144 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser, ii 297 : Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

MOORE, THOMAS (d. 1792), teacher of 
psalmody, was teaching music in Manchester 
m 1760. In 1766 the town council of Glas- 
gow appointed him precentor of ‘the new 
church in Bell’s Yard’ (Blackfiriars) and 
teacher of psfdmody in the town’s hospital. 
In 1766 he was elected a burgess, and sub- 
sequently taught free music classes, by order 
of the magistrates, in the Tron Kirk, and kept 
a bookseUer's shop, first in Princes Street 
and afterwards in Stockwell Street. He de- 
mitted his offices of precentor and psalmody 
teacher in 1787 ; and, from an advertisement 
in the ‘Glasgow Courier' of 17 Nov. 1792, 
he appears to have died at Glasgow in that 
year. Moore edited several oolleotiona of 
psalmody, notably ‘The Pkalm Singer’s Gom- 
pleat Tntor and Divine Oompuion,’ 2 vols. 
Mancheater, drea 1760 ; ‘ The Psalm Singer's 
Pocket Oonipanion,’ Glasgow, 1766; and 
‘The Psalm Singer's Beli^tfiil Pocket Com- 
panion * Glasgow, ltd. nVOSQ. Jn the 1766 
oolleetion appear, probably for the first tune 
in Scf^land, seveim dinnm melodiasi which 
were subsequently popular. 


[Parr’s Church of England Psalinody ; Love’s 
Scottish Chureh Music, Edinburgh, 1891 ; 
Brown’s Biog. Diet of Musicians ; Glasgow, 
Past and Pr^nt edited by Pagan, iii. 23^ 

J. 0. H. 

MOOEE, THOMAS (1779-1862), noet, 
was bom at No. 12 Aungier Street, Dublm, 
28 May 1779. His father, John Moore, a 
native of Kerry, was a groew and wine mer- 
chant ; his mother, Anastasia, was the eldest 
daimhter of Thomas Codd, a provision dealer 
at Wexford.^ Both were Roman catholics. 
After receiving some education from an ec- 
centric schoolmaster named Malone, Thomas 
was placed at the grammar school kept ^ 
Samuel Whyte. Whyte bad been R. B. 
Sheridan’s scnoolmaster as long ago as 1768, 
and his school was considered the best in 
Dublin. The instructien given in Latin was 
very defective, but by the help of extra lessons 
from an usher named Donovan, Moore, who 
was a remarkably clever and forward boy, 
contrived to acquire sufficient Latin to Jus- 
tify his entrance at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1794, the partial removal oi the 
Roman catholic disabilities in 1798 having 
enabled bis mother to realise her wish of 
educating him for the bar. In 1798 also, 
Moore, mo had already lisped in numbers, 
made his first appearance as a poet by con- 
tributing ‘ Lines to Zelia ’ and ‘ A Pastoral 
Ballad ’ to the ‘ Anthologia Hibemiea,’ one 
of the most respectable attempts at periodical 
literature, be says, that had ever been ven- 
tured upon in Ireland, but which ceased 
after two years, ‘ for the Irish never either 
fight or write well on their own soiL’ In 
1796 be commenced his college course, in 
which he obtained a considerable reputation 
for wit and literature, but few of even such 
university honours as ware then open to Ro- 
man catholics. He formed an intimate friend* 
ship wiUi Robert Emmet [q. v.], and narrowly 
escaped being drawn into the plots of the 
United Irishmen. His principal perfotinanoe 
while at the college was a metrical transla- 
tion of Anacreon, which the provost. Dr. 
Kearny, would willingly haverecommai&ded 
for a special reward, but donbted if tha nni- 
vaiaity could properly oountanance anythiitf 
‘so amatory and conviviaL’ Moore took it 
with him to London on going thither in 1799 
to enter himself at the mkmle Temple, end 
succeeded in errengiim for its pabueatioii. 
It appeared in tiie foUowingjresr, with tihe 
addmon of ocmious notes. Tue pnblicetioii 
was by snbscr^ion, and Moore waa gieadj/ 
annoyed to find only the provoet aid erne 
IbllowofTrinityamoiigtlwtabaerilMiM. Ba 
found, however, a more ^gtingtiislisd patsion 
in the Erinoe of Wales, to whom he waa 
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deitined to become so inimical, but who then 
accepted tiie dedication of the book. Moore 
was personally introduced to him on 4 A^. 
1800, probably through the instrumentali^ 
of Lord Moira, and had a most gracious 
reception. The secret of his social success 
was less his promise as a ^t than his re- 
markable musical gifts. His playing and 
singing had already created a furore in Dub- 
lin, and speedily opened the mansions of the 
English aristocrai^ to him. He was a wel- 
come guest at Bonington, Lord Moira’s seat, 
and soon became virtually domiciled in Eng- 
land, though alwaj^ maintaining an affec- 
tionate correspondence with his family, 
especially his mother, his devotion to whom 
is one of the most amiable features of his 
character. 

In 1801 Moore’s original amorous poetry, 
exceptionable on the ground of morality, and 
with no conspicuous literary recommenda- 
tion except its sprightliness, ^peared under 
the title of ' Poems by the late Thomas Little.’ 
In August 1608 he received the appointment 
of admiraltv registrar at Bermuda, and pro- 
ceeded thither in the following month in a 
vessel bound to Norfolk in Virginia, where 
he was detained for a long time before he 
could reach his ultimate destination. He 
soon determined that it was not worth his 
while to remain, and, leaving his office to a 
deputy, he made his way to New York in 
April 1801. After a short stay he set out on 
a tour through the States, visiting Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
He then went to Canada, where he was en- 
raptured by the Falls of Niwara, and arrived 
in England in November. He again took up 
his residence in London, and rollowed his 
former course of life, generally admired and 
caressed, but pursuing no profession, writing 
the * Canadian Boat Song^ and other pieces, 
and endeavouring to procure a better ap- 
pointment for himself, or one for his father. 
In 1806 his ‘Odes and Epistles’ were pub- 
lidied, the latter containing some severe 
attain upon America. Jeffrey, making this 
comparative^ innocent book pay for the sins 
of tM late Thomas Little, indited a savage 
review in the * Edinburgh,’ which led, in 
July of that year, to a hostile meeting be- 
tween author and critic. (Ireat ridicule was 
brought upon both by the seasonable inter- 
ruption or Bow Street officers before a shot 
him been fired, and the circumstance that no 
bullet was found in Jeflrey’s pistol. An ex- 
planation ensued, and the oombatants were 
firm firiends for tl^ remainder of their lives ; 
Moore became a frequent contributor to the 
* Edinbuijgk* and li^ to lefiiae theeditor- 
diip. 


In the following year (1807) Moore entered 
upon the path in which he found his truest 
tide to remembrance, and which at the same 
time procured him for many years a con- 
sideraW income, by the publication of his 
'Irish Melodies,’ with music W Sir John 
Stevensonj[q.v.] They were issued^at irregular 
intervals in ten numbers, each containing 
twelve songs, except the last, which contained 
fourteen ; and the publication did not cease 
until 18^. For each of these songs Moore 
received a hundred guineas, 12,810/. in all, 
or at the rate of 600/. a year, and the under- 
taking was as satisfactory to the publidier 
as to himself. What was of still more im- 
portance, it provided him with a solid basis 
for his reputation by making him the national 
lyrist of Ireland, a character which, notwith^ 
standing the numerous charges which may 
justly be brought against his 'Irish Melodies,’ 
on the ground both of false poetry and false 
patriotism, he must retain until some one 
arises to deprive him of it. Better isolated 
pieces have no doubt been written by some 
of his successors, but he, and he alone, has 
produced an imposing body of national song ; 
nor have his fancy, melody, and pathos, on 
the whol^ been yet equalled by any com- 
petitor. It is remarkable that while be- 
ginning to produce this airy music he should 
at the same time have been writing three 
heavy and ineffective satires — ' Corruption ’ 
and 'Intolerance' (1808), and 'The Scratic ’ 
(1809) — which feu very flat. He had not 
yet discovered the proper vehicle for his 
satiric power, but he was soon to do so. In 
1811 the Prince of Wales became regent, and 
it speedily appeared that he had no mtention 
of fulfillmg the hopes which his constant 
support of the opposition during his father’s 
government hadexcited among the supporters 
of catholic emancipation. Moore himself was 
too deeply committed to the cause of Irish pa- 
triotism to accept anythingfrom a reactions 
court, but his virtue was exposed to no trial, 
for Lord Moira, the only one of his patrons 
who had not utterly broken with the regent, 
accepted the governor-generalship of India, 
whiter Moore could not accompany him. 
The hopes which had so long buoyed him up 
thus ended in his Bermuda sinecure imd the 
post of barrack-master which Lord Moira had 
procured for his father ; and private disap- 
pointment conspired with public i^irit to 
animate the little metrical lampoons on the 
regent and his favourites whiiw began to 
buss about society at the rime, and which, 
when collected in 1818 into a volume under 
the tirie of 'The Twopenny Post Bag,’ o^ 
tained an unmeasured snooess. Nor wu this 
unmerited; the best are the perfection of 
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stinging satire, the yery impersonation of gay, 
witty, airy malioe. Form and matter are 
equally admirable, and they are not Hkdy to 
be surpassed. Moore had struck an enduring 
yein, and so long as his powers remained un- 
. impaired he was continually producing the 
like brilliant trifles, for which at one time he 
receiyed a handsome annual salaiy from the 
* Times.’ His later performances in this style, 
howeyer, are inferior to * The Twopenny 
Post Bag;’ detached strokes are as telling 
as eyer, but there is less concentration an 3 
unity. 

In the interim Moore had married, on 
25 March 1811, Bessie Dyke, a young actress 
of no claims to birth, but who proyed the best 
of wiyes, and who, as Earl Russell says, ^re- 
cmyed from him the homage of a loyer from 
tne hour of their nuptials to that of his 
dissolution.’ Accustomed though he was to 
the most brilliant society, he resolyed to liye 
mainly in the country, and settled for a time 
at Kegworth in Leicestershire, to be near 
Lord Moira’s seat. After Lora Moira’s de- 
purture for India he remoyed to Mayfield 
Cottage, near Ashbourne. In the same year 
he formed another intimacy which had much 
influence on his life — ^his friendship with 
Lord Byron, which, like his connection with 
Jeffrey, grew out of a misunderstanding. 
Moore’s demand for an explanation of a 
passage and note in * English Bards and 
Scot(m Reviewers,’ which he considered to 
convey an imputation upon the veracity of 
his account of his duel with Jeffrey, led 
ultimately to a meeting of the two beneath 
Rogers’s roof, and the establishment of as 
close a friendship as the infinite dissimila- 
rity of the parties would allow. Byron’s 
regard for Moore hardly amounted to at- 
tachment, but was at least cordial and dis- 
interested; and though Moore evidently felt 
more awe than love for his formidable 
ally, he was exemplary in the discharge of 
the ordinary duties of friendship. Another 
acquaintance, contracted a little later, that 
with Leigh Hunt (united with Moore in hos- 
tility to the regent), promised well, but soon 
grew cold under the influence of political es- 
trangement, and was converted into bitter 
animosity on Moore’s part by Leigh Hunt’s 
posthumous attack on Byron. 

With a young fismily rising around him, 
and disappointed in his hopes of provision 
from the public revenue, Moore found the 
necessity of increasing his means, and deter- 
mined upon a great poetic effort. 80 high was 
his ability rated timt his friend Perry, of 
the * Morning Ohroniele,’ found no diiflc^ty 
in enfordng on Longmans the stipulation 
that Moon should receive not less than the 


highest sum ever given for a poem. That, 
Longmans said, was 8 , 000 /., whi^ they 
apeM to pay without having seen a line of 
the projected work. Moore chose an Eastern 
subject, wisely, for Byron had made the East 
the fashion. After many unsuccessful ex- 
periments, he hit upon the idea of * Lalla 
Rookhy’shut himself up at Mayfield with a li- 
brary of books upon the East, and ISlfihad 
produced enough to induce him to offer the 
publishers a sight of the manuscript. They 
declined, saying that they felt unbounded 
confidence in him. When at last the poem 
was completed in the commercially disastrous 
year 1816, Moore, with equal magnanimity, 
offered to rescind the contrnot if the pub- 
lishers’ affairs rendered this course expedient. 
They remained firm; 'Lalla Roolm’ was 
published in 1817, and at once gained a 
success rivalling Scott and Byron. Moore’s 
fame speedily Mcame European ; perhaps no 
English poem of that age has been so fre- 
quently translated. The style to which it 
Xiongs is now completely out of fashion ; 
and were it to revive it may be doubted 
whether there would be any resurrection for 
a work of prodigious talent, but uninformed 
bp creative or even true lyrical iiupira- 
tion. Its most remarkable characteristic is 
perhaps the poet’s extreme dexterity in doak- 
mg Insh patriotic aspirations under the gub 
of oriental romance. Where he is thinking 
of Ireland he expresses himself with red 
emotion ; and much praise is due to the grace- 
ful conception and elegant execution of 'para- 
dise and the Peri ; ’ otherwise the poem is but 
the ware of a very accomplished purveyor 
of the literaiT market. 

Shortlv before its publication Moore had 
displayea more genuine inspiration in his 
'NationfJ Airs’ (1815) and 'Sacred Song’ 
(1816). The words here adapted to muue 
vied with the popularity of the ' Irish Melo- 
dies,’ and induded pieces so universally 
known as 'Oft in t^ Stilly Night’ and 
'Sound the Loud Timbrel’ 'The Fudge 
Family in Paris,’ published under the name 
of Thomas Brown tne younger^nsists of hu- 
morous skits in the style of ' ^e Twopenny 
Post Bag,’ inspired by a visit to Paris paid 
in Rogers’s company m the autumn of lel7. 
' The Fudges in England,’ ' Rhymes on the 
Road,’ and 'Fables for the Holy Alliance’ 
were later attempts in the same msansr, 
published under the same pseudonym, the 
last named appearing in 1823. 

Moore now seemM at the summit of fiune 
and fortune. On his return from Psiis m 
1817 he had found a deUghtftil country 
retreat at Sloperton Cottage in WUtdUre^ 
which he ehose for the sake of being 
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Lofd Ltnftdowne. Soureely wbb he esta- 
bliihed there ifhee a fludden and entiielj 
ua feteoeen calamity fell him by the 
defidcation of hie deputy at Bermuda, which 
fttideTed him liable for 6,000^. In 1819 he 
took refuge in Paris, and almost immedi- 
atdy proceeded with Lord John Russell on 
a tour to Italy, where he met Byron at 
Venic^ and received from him the gift of 
the * Memoirs,’ destined to give rise to so 
much dUcuBsion. He was unable to return 
to England until April 1822, when the debt 
to the admiralty, reduced by arrangement 
to 1,000/., was paid by the help of Lord 
Lansdowne, whom Moore, with his constant 

S irit of independence, insisted on rep^ing 
most imme^tely. He returned to Paris 
for a time, and finally took up his abode in 
England in November. Whde in Paris he 
had written * The Loves of the Angels,* a 
poem on the same subject as Lamartine’s 
* Chute d’un Ange,’ and with affinities to 
Byron’sfar more striking * Heaven and Earth ; ’ 
for the rest much in the style of ^Lalla 
Rookh,’ but inferior. The scriptural rela- 
tions of the piece excited considerable re- 
prehension, unreasonable from ai^ point of 
view, and utterly unforeseen by Moore, who 
had conceived himself to be atoning for the 
sins of his youth by a poem full of sound 
morality. Amr selling four editions he bent 
to the storm, and ^turned his angels from 
Jews into Turks,’ not much to the imvanta^ 
of his poem. He had also while in Puis 
commenced a new poem, * Alciphron,’ which, 
not answering his wish, he rewrote as a 
prose fiction, ‘The Epicurean,’ which was 
published in 1827 ; ‘ Alciphron ' being added 
as an appendix in 1889. The tale is strik- 
ing and picturesque, but its utter infidelity 
to ancient manners, and ignorance of the sys- 
tem of philosophy which the hero is suppo^ 
to represent, brought upon Moore a severe 
and humorous castigation from T. L. Pea^ 
cock in the ‘ Westmmster Review ’ for 1827. 
In April 1824 appeared his first serious prose 
work, though the machinery is humorous, 
‘ The Memoln of Captain Rock.’ It is an in- 
dictment of the Irish church, principally on 
the ground of tithe exactions, clever and not 
unjust, thoimh necessai^ one-sided. In 
October 1825 appeared ‘ The life of Sheri- 
dan,’ his early schoolfellow, which he had 
medutated for many years. It is a fairly 
adequate pieoe of work. Moore narrates 
agreeably, out has little gift for the delinea- 
^mof oharaeter. 

Byron meanwhile had died (April 1824), 
and the disposition to be made of his me- 
moirs had oeoome an urgent question 
under Bntoir]. It is difBout to believe that 


they might not have been published with 
some omisrions, when we find Moore con- 
tinually speaking in his diary of having read 
them witii no expression of consternation or 
disgi^ It is impomble, however, to judge 
positively of the weight of the objections m 
the absence of the document. Scott thought 
there was only one reason, but a sufficient 
one— ‘ premat nox alta,’ he adds. The per- 
fect dismterestedness of Moore’s conduct is 
unquestionable. 

In November 1821 Moore had sold the 
‘ Memoirs ’ to Murray, but on 17 May 1824 
he induced Murray to return them to him, 
and at once burned them. But ‘ he repaid to 
Mr. Murray the sum (2,000 guineas) he had 
received for the “ Memoirs,” with interest ’ 
{Memoirs of John Murray ^ i. 444). To effqpt 
this, however, he had had to borrow from 
Longmans, and the desire to escape from 
debt led him ultimately, at the intercession 
of Hobhouse, to agree to write the life of 
Byron for Murray, uie latter repaying the two 
thousand guineas, and adding2,000/. more for 
the literary labour. It was indeed impossible 
that a tolerable biography should be written 
without the alliance of Moore and Murray, 
one having the best qualifications, and the 
other the best materials. The book appeared 
in 1880, and has ever since enjoyed a vigorous 
vitality as the indispensable companion of 
Byron’s own writings. If Goethe’s saying 
be true, that he who has done enough for 
his own time has done enough for all times, 
its reputation will long survive its cir- 
culation. It was exactly the biography 
which that age required : by no means com- 
plete or entirely authentic, nor claiming to 
be so, but presenti^ Byron in the light in 
which contemporaries desired to regara him, 
and in every respect a model of tact and pro- 
priety. The fearless criticism and the aeep 
insight which are certainly missing were 
not at that time required, and until they are 
supplied elsewhere the work will rank as a 
dasuo, even thoi^h its interest be less due 
to the efforts of Moore’s own pen than to 
the charm of the letters which he was the first 
to give to the world. The first edition was 
nevertheless published at a loss ; but the 
book soon established itself, and Murray en- 
gaged Moore to edit Byron’s works, a taric of 
wmch he acquitted himself ably. At the 
same time he produced the hiogra^y of a 
very difierent person, Lord Edwara Fits- 
gerald, in whicn he evinced some signs of 
dissatisfaction with his old friends, the whigs. 
Another book, which might be regarded as 
patriotic in some of its aspects, appeared in 
1884, ‘ Travels of an Irish Gentlennn in 
I aeaioh of a Religion.’ Though little more 
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than a nominal catholic, Moore took con* but the same evening he was seized with a 
siderable interest in theoloc^oal questions, fit^ after which his memory almost entirely 
and this lively book di^laysnot only humour foiled him. He died 26 Feb. 1862, and was 
but learning, for which ne was pi^ly in- interred at Bromham, a neighbouring village 
debted to his fireethinking neighbour in Wilt- about fbar miles from Devizes. A window 
shire, Ih. Brabant. in his honour was placed in the church there 

Moore’s next and last work brought him by public subscription. His civil list pension 
money,butlittleelsesave trouble ana morti- was continued to his widow, and lor hur 
fication. It reflects credit upon his patriot- beneflt the 8.000/. paid by Longmans for the 
ism that he should have undertaken <The copyright of nis^ Memoirs, Journals, and Oor* 
History of Ireland' for Lardner's < Cabinet respondence’ was invest^ in the purchase 
Cyclopaedia ; ’ but the task was not only be- of an annuls ; she died at Sloperton Ooifr 
yond his powers, but entirely out of his line, tage on 4 Sept. 1666 (Oent, dfcy. 1866, iL 
Moore depended even more than most writers 631). 

upon sulgect ; he was absolutely nothing Moore's position as a poet car not be con- 
without a theme to attract and dazzle, and sidered high in comparison ^ith that of his 
no entertainment can be extracted from the great contemporaries. Nevertheless, alone 
confused annals of Ireland prior to the among modem poe^ he united the arts of 
sfkteenth century. He had himself sorely poetey and music in ^e same person, and 
misconceived the conditions of Ms under- revived the traditions of tb > minstrel and the 
taking. The book, which was to have been troubadour of the middle ages. This affords 
completed in one volume, required four, the a sufficient answer to most of the objections 
last of which did not appear until 1846, and which have been urged against his * Irish 
the exhausted authorfairly broke down under Melodies ’ and similar pieces, except those of 
the effort to write the preface, which he was occauonal false taste and false glittw, against 
compelled to leave to the publisher (see which no defence is possible. They have been 
Bates, MaclUe Portrait QalUry^ p. 123). said to be of little value divorced from their 
The intervening years, though barren of any music ; but, replies PJrofessor Minto, they 
but domestic events, had been in this re- were never intended to be divorced from their 
spect most unhappy, and only cheered by the music. On the same ground, deep thought 
bestowal in 1836 of a literary pension of would have been out of place. Moore's position 
300/. through the interest of Lord John Rue- as the national lyrist of Ireland is m some 
sell, to which a civil list pension of 100/. respects anomalous: endowed with the Celtic 
was added in 1860. Most fortunate in his temperament in a high degree, he was entirely 
wife, Moore was most unfortunate in his devoid ofthepeculiarm^ic, as Matthew Ai- 
children. He lost two daughters in infan<^ ; nold describes it, which is the most infallible 
in 1829 his most beloved child, Anastasia, characteristic of Celtic genius. Apart from 
died of consumption ; his second son, John the conceits of his early lyrics, his is in an 
Russell, who had obtained a cadetship in the eminent degree the poetry of good sense ; hie 
East India Company's service, died m 1842 highest fliAte are carefully calculated, he 
of disease contracted from the climate of makes the best use of his material, and never 
India ; the eldest, Thomas Lansdowne Parr, surprim by any incommunicable beauty, or 
a wild but gifted youth, after causing his anything savouimg in the remotest degree 
parents great trouble and expense by his ex- of preternatural inspiration. After the song, 
travagance, disposed of the army commission his most congenial sphere is the satiric em- 
which had been obtained for him, and eventu- gram, where his supremacy is unquestionably 
ally died in Algeria as an officer of the French Everywhere else he appears as the poet of 
foreign legion, March 1646. Moore had not his day, adapting consummate talents to the 
onl^ieviously lost his parents, but also his description of composition most in voguy 
sisters, and was absolutely bereaved of all as he might with equal success have adapted 
his kindred. These trials, most terrible to his them to almost any other. He would have 
affectionate nature, combined with the crush- been a conspicuous figure in Mmost any 
ing weight of his LriA history and the gene- age of poetry except a drmatic age, and 
rai consciousness of failing powers to reduce many who have since depreciated him would 
him to a conditionlittlebetterthan imbecility, find, were he their contemporary, that he 
though occasionally relieved by flashes which greatly surpassed them in their ojni styM 
showed that, thongn the exercise of the mental Such ability is, of course, essentially seooiid- 
powers was imp^ed, the powers themselvee rate. ...... 

wm not destroyed. In JDeeember 1849 he Asa man, Moore is entitl^ to very high 
t^ed not only freely, but most agieeaUy, praise. He was not only amiam, genenm^ 
toLord John Russell and Load Lansdowne; and affeetioiiste, but higlMninded 
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pendent to a Te|^ imuBual degree. His his- 
tory abounds with disinterested actions, and 
refosalB of flattering offers which he fea^ 
n^ht compromise his dignity or the dig- 
nity of letters. He has been unjustly blamM 
for neglecting his wife for London society. 
There can be no doubt that his principal 
moriye for settling in the country to 
exempt his wife firom the mortification of 
vicinity to a society which would not have 
received her. This involved a great sacrifice 
on his part ; to have renounced society him- 
self would have been destructive of her in- 
terests as well as his. In truth, there seems 
little to censure or regrot in Moore, except 
his disproportionate estimate of his own im- 
portance in compaiison with some of his great 
contemporaries, m which, however, he merely 
concuiM with the general opinion of the 
time. 

A portrait of Moore (wd 40), enjopraved 
by Holl after Thomas Phillips, is prefixed to 
voL i. of the 'Memoirs,* and another portrait 
of him (aged 68), after Maclise, to voL viii. 
of the same work. The author of 'Lalla 
Rookh * also forms one of the sketches in the 
'Maclise Portrait Qallery’ (ed. Bates, pp. 
22-30^, and there are other portraits byShee 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

[The principal authority for Moore's life is his 
Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence in eight 
rolumes, published in 1853-6 by Earl Bussell, 
and consisting of an unfinished autobiography, 
extending to 1799, journals firom 1816 to 1847, 
and about four hundred letters filling up the gap. 
The correspondence might easily have been i^e 
more copious, and the diary would have gained 
by abridgment. The want of an accompanying 
narrative is much felt. Earl Bussell, it is to be 
xegretted, failed to perform any of the duties of 
an editor as he should have done. The work is 
nevertheless the indispensable foundation of 
zna^ short biographies which include that by 
H. B. Montgomery, the excellent memoir pre- 
fixed ly Mr. Charles Bent to his edition of the 
poems, and the monograph byStephen L.Gwynn in 
EngUshMen of Letters series, 1 905. The best criti- 
eisms on Moore will be found in HasUtt’s Spirit 
of the Age, allowing for the jMlitacal hostility 
with which this is coloured ; Professor Minto's 
article in the Encydopasdia Britannica, and an 
able paper in vol. iii. of the National Beview. 
See also Moore's autobiographic notices in the 
prefaces to his poems in the collected edition 
of 1840-2. Contemporary literary biographies 
abound with references to him, especially his own 
life of Byron.] B. G, 

MOOBE, THOMAS (1821-1887), gar- 
danar and botanist, was bom at Stoke, near 
Gnildfbrd, Surrey, on 21 May 1821. He was 
tought up as a a^aner, and was employed 
at Braaaris Lee Bridge Nuraary, and subae- 


quently, under Robert Mamock [q. v.], in the 
laying out of the Regent’s Park gardens. In 
I8i8, by the infiuence of Dr. John Lindley 
[q. V.], he was appointed curator of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company’s Garden at Chelsea, in 
succession to Robert Fortune [q. v J, an ap- 
pointment which gave him leisure for other 
work. He acted as an editor of the ' Gar- 
deners’ Magazine of Botany’ from 1860 to 
1861, of the ' Garden Coznpanion and Florists’ 
Guide ’ in 1862, of the ' Floral Magazine’ in 
1860 and 1861, of the ' Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ 
from 1866 to 1882, of the ' Florist and 
Pomologist’ from 1868 to 1874, and of the 
'Orchid Album’ firom 1881 to 1887. He 
made a special study of ferns, most of his 
independent works being devoted to that 
group of plants ; but he also acquired a know- 
mdge of garden plants and florists’ flowers 
generally, which was probably greater than 
that of any of his contemporaries. He acted 
as one of the secretaries of the International 
Flower-show in 1866, and was for many years 
secretary to the floral committee and floral 
director of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Moore was elected a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1861, and was also a member ot 
the Pelargonium, Carnation, Auricula, and 
Dahlia Societies. He was constantly called 
upon to act as judge at horticultural shows, 
and only a short time before his death was 
engaged in classifying the Narcissi for the 
Daffodil Congress. Aner three or four years 
of infirm health he died at the Chelsea Botani- 
cal Garden on 1 Jan. 1 887, and was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. His collection of ferns 
was purchased for the Eew herbarium. A 
somewhat roughly engraved portrait appears 
with an obituary notice in the ' Gardeners’ 
Chrouiole’ for 1887 (i. 48). 

Besides papers on ferns in various botanical 
journals (Jmya/ Society CaUofPapersy iv. 468, 
viii. 482), Moore’s chief publications were : 

1. ' Handbook of British Ferns,’ 16mo, 1848. 

2. ' Popular History of British Ferns,’ 8vo, 
1861, 2nd edit. 1866, abridged as ' British 
Ferns and their Allies,’ 8vo, 1869, and also 
issued, with coloured illustrations by W. S. 
Coleman in 1861. 3. ' Ferns of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ edited by J. Lindley, and nature- 

rinted by H. Bradbury, foL, 1866, and in 

vols. 8vo, 1869. 4. ' index Filicum,’ 8vo, 
twenty parte, ending at the letter G, 1867-68. 
6. ' Illustrations of Orchidaceous Plants,’ 8vo. 
1867. 6. ' The Field Botanist’s Companion,’ 
8vo, 1862, of which a new edition appeared 
in 1867 as ' British Wild Flowers.’ 7. ' The 
Elementeof Botany for Families and Schools, 
10th edit. 1865, 11th edit. 1875. 8. 'The 
IVeasuiy of Botany,’ with John Lindley, 
2 Tols. 8vo, 1866, 2nd edit. 187A 9. 'The 
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OlematiB as a Garden Flower/ with George 
Jackman, 8yo, 1872. 10. * Thom^n’s Gar- 
dener’s Assistant/ 2 nd ed. 8 yo, 1876. Moore 
also wrote the article * Horticulture’ in the 
ninth edition of the * EncYulopeBdia Britan- 
nica,’ in conjunction with Dr. Maxwell Mas- 
iiers, aflierwards published in an expanded 
form 08 * The Epitome of Gardening/ 8 y 0 | 

1881. I 

[Gardeners' Chron. 1887i i. 48 ; Annals of 
Botany, 1888, p. 409; Jour^ of Botany, 1887, 
p. 63.] G. S. B. 

MOORE, WILLIAM (1690-1659), K- 
brarian, was son of William Moore of Gissi^i 
Norfolk, where he was bom in 1590. He 
was sent to the school of Moulton, a few 
miles from his father’s house, and then kept 
by Mr. Matchet. He was admitted at Gon- 
yflle and Caius OoUege, Oambridm, as a 
scholar 22 June 1606, ^duated M.A. in 
1618, and on 17 Not. in that year was ad- 
mitted a fellow. He spent most of his life 
within the uniyersity, and became well 
known to all the literary men of his time 
(H. Bradshaw, The University Library). In 
1638 he wrote a^em in the * Obsequies to the 
Memorie of Mr. Edward King’ (pp. 10, 11), 
in which Milton’s * Lycidas ’ was first printed. 
His name is spelt More in this publication, as 
well as in Dd. ly . 86 , a manuscript in the 0am- | 
brid^ Uniyersity Library containing a list 1 
of his books, but eyerywhere else it appears | 
as Moore. The poem, which is signed at the j 
end, begins, 

I do not come like one affrighted from 

The shades infernal or some troubled tomb, 

and consists of forty lines of heroic yerse. 
He was elected uniyersity librarian in 1658, 
and held office till his death in 1659. A small 
notebook of his containing receipts and a list 
of medicines with prices, dated 1657, is pre- 
seryed in the Oambridm Uniyersity Libr^. 
He reoeiyed from Sir Samuel Morland [q. y.] 
the finecoUectionof Waldensianbooksnowin 
the Cambridge Library, and was an assiduous 
librarian. In his own college he continued 
the 'Annales Gollegii’ begun by Dr. John 
Caius [q. y.l, and bequeaths to it the whole 
of his own Iibraiy. In spite of his learning 
and his benefactions, as Henry Bradshaw re- 
marks, * his li^owBhip, his coilm, and eyen 
his degree, are all ignored in the list of li- 
brarians in the printed Graduati, whm he 
appears simply a»GiiL Moore. In theUrtof 
the large ooll^ion of manuscrrots giyen to 
his own oollm, printed in the Oxford eata- 
loffue of 1697, he is minaxaed John Moc^ 
while in the modem catalogue of the Cains 
mannseripts, compiled by one who ought to 
baye kwm bettw, his name is asost nn- 


accountablypassed oyer altogether insilence’ 
(7^ Univardty Library), 

S r. Venn’s Admissions to Genrille and Cains 
ege, 1867 ; Josta Edwaido King and Obse- 
quies to the Memorie of Mr. Edward King, 
Cambridge, 1688; Collected Papers of Henry 
Bradshaw, Cambridge, 1889 ; Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts preserved in tiie Library of the Uni- 
yersity of Cambridge, 1856, i. 287,816.] K. M. 

MOORE, WILLIAM (1790-1851), 
portrait-painter, bom at Birmingham on 
to March 1790, studied under Ricluurd Mills 
in that city, but after some employment as a 
desimer for commercial pmrposes, he turned 
his hand to portrait-painting. In this line 
he achieyed some success and some repute 
in London. Eyentually he sottled at York, 
where he obtained considerable patroniwe in 
that city and its neighbo^irhood. Moore 
worked in oil, watei^lours, and pastel. 
The deleterious ingredients used in the last 
method brought on an illness, and hastened 
his death, which took plaoe at York on 9 Oot. 
1851. Moore was twice married : first, on 
12 March 1812, to Martha Jaokson of Birm- 
ingham; secondly, in 1828, at Gainsborough, 
to Sarah, daughter of Joseph CoUinghiun of 
Newark. By them he was the father of four- 
teen children, including thirteen sons ; seyeml 
of the latter, besides Albert Joseph Moore, 
who is sepmte^noticed, and the well-known 
painter^ Henry Moore, R.A., he brought up to 
the artist’s profession. 

Moore, Edwin^ (1818-1893), painter, 
the eldest son by his wt wife, was bom on 
29 Jan. 1818 at Birmingham. He studied 
water-colour painting under Dayid Cox the 
elder, and also under Samuel Prout. He 
was employed for many years as a teacher 
of painting in water-colours at York, espe- 
cially by the Society of Friends in th^ 
schools there, firom whom he reoeiyed a pen- 
sion after fifty-seyen yean’ work for them. 
Moore was an occasional exhibitor at the 
Ro^ Academy, and died at York on 27 July 

Moobb, John OomireHAH (1829-1880), 
punter, the eldest son of William Moore biy 
ids second wife, was bom at Gainsborough 
on 12 March 1829. He practised early as a 
punter, studying tinder his father, and later, 
m 1851^ in tlie suiools of the Royal Academy. 
He was a constant exhibitor at the Boyil 
Academy from 1858 to the )rear of bis death. 
Moore was best known by us work in watc^ 
colour, and especially by his portraits of dhil- 
dren and lanoscape yiews in or near Eoana 
and Florence. He married in 1866 Miaa 
Emily SuBonds of Reading, and died mLoa- 
don on 12 July 1880. 

I [Privets infonnadoo.] L. 0. 
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MOOBEHEAB, JOHN (4. 1804), tio- 
linist imd composer, was bom in Irel^d, 
where he reoeiTed some musical instruction. 
After playing among the princip^ in the 
orchestra of the Three Choirs Festival at 
Worcester in 1794, he was brought to Lon- 
don by Thomas Dibdin, and engaged at Sad- 
ler^s Wells Theatre as viola-plaw in the 
band and occasional composer. From 1796 
to 1800 Moorehead set to music many of the 
entertainments performed at this theatre, 
amo^ them * Alonzo and Imogene,’ ^ Birds 
of a Feather,’ * Sadak and Ka&rade/ * Old 
Fools,’ and * Blankenbere.’ 

About 1798 Moorehead entered the band of 
Govent Gktrden Theatre, and wrote the music 
of such pieces as * The Naval Pillar/ pro- 
duced on 7 Oct. 1799 ; ‘ The Volcano/ panto- 
mime, 23 Dec. 1799 ; with Thomas Attwood 
[q. v.] he composed * The Dominion of Fancy ’ 
and * n Bondocani,’ musical farce, 16 Nov. 
1800; with Davy, ‘La Perouse/ historical 
puitomime, 28 Feb. 1801 ; with Reeve, Davy, 
CiOrri, and Braham, ‘The Cabinet,’ 9 Jan. 
1602 ; with Braham and Reeve, ‘ Family Quar- 
rels/ 18 Dec. 1802, all published. Besides the 
popular dance in ‘ Speed the Plough/ 8 Feb. 
1800, songs in farces, several ballads, and a 
duo concertante for violins, he was also au- 
thor of the ‘ favourite ’ overture to ‘ Harlequin 
Habeas/ 27 Dec. 1802. Many of these com- 
positions possess exceptional originality. 

After undertaking to compose music for 
the ‘ Cabinet/ Moorehead was attacked by a 
nervous malady, and was unable to produce 
more than four numbers. He grew rapidly 
worse, developed symptoms of insanity, and 
was confined inNorthampton House. Clerken- 
well, London, which he quitted for Rich- 
mond. Here, as T. Dibdin relates, ‘ a relapse 
led Moorehead into an extraordinary series 
of eccentricities . . . and he was committed 
in a strait-waistcoat to Tothill Fields Prison.* 
He was released, and was next heard of in 
1803 on board H.M.S. Monarch as sailor, 
and afterwards bandmaster. About March 
1604, during a walk in the neighbourhood of 
Deal, he hanged himself with a handkerchief 
to the bar of a mte. 

Moorehead’s brother, Alexander, violinist, 
and leader of the Sadler’s Wells orchestra, 
died in 1803 in a Liverpool lunatic asylum. 

[Annals of the Three Choirs, p. 76 ; Thomas 
DiMin’s Beminiscences, i. 190, 261, 314 ; Collec- 
tion relatine to Sadler's Wells, vol. iii. passim ; 
Boropean Msg. 1799 to 1803 ; St. James’s Chron. 
6 April 1804 ; Thespian Diet. ; Grove's Diet, of 
Mnsie and Musicians, ii. 362.] L. M. M. 

MOOESOM, CONSTANTINE RI- 
CHARD Q792-1861), vice-admiral, bom 
22 Sept, lira, was the aoii of Admiral Sir 


Robert Moorsom, E.C.B., who, after being 
present as a midshipman in Keppel’s action 
off Uahant in 1778, and as a lieutenant at the 
relief of Gibraltar by Darby in 1781, and by 
Howe in 1782, commanded the Revenge at 
Trafalgar in 1805, was master-general of the 
ordnance in 1809, and died an admiral on 
14 May 1836. His mother was Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Scarth of Stakesby, near 
Whitby, and William Scarth Moorsom [q. v.] 
was his brother (Gent. Mag. 1835, ii. 321). 
At the date of the battle of Trafalgar Con- 
stantine was nominally with his father on 
board the Revenge; actually he was at school, 
and in Jufy 1807 entered the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth, then newly organised 
under the care of Dr. James Inman [q. v.l 
From the college he carried off the first medal 
and three mathematical prizes, and was ap- 
pointed in November 1809 to the Revenge, 
employed on the coast of Portugal and at me 
defence of Cadiz. In May 1812 he returned to 
England in the Warspite, and on 6 June was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant. He was 
afterwards in the Superb on the Cadiz station, 
in the Bay of Biscay, and on the coast of 
North America, till 19 July 1814, when he 
was promoted to the command of the Goree 
sloop at Bermuda. In June 1815 he was 
moved into the Terror bomb, which he took 
to England, and in July 1816 he was ap- 
pointed to the Fury bomb for service in 
the expedition against Algiers, under Lord 
Exmouth [see Pbllbw, Edwabd, Viscount 
ExmouthI. In the bombardment of that 
stronghold of piracy, on 27 Aug. 1816, the 
Fury in nine hours threw 318 shells, or double 
the number thrown by any other bomb. This 
difference gave rise to an admiralty inquiry, 
when it was found to be due to the fitting 
of the mortars on a plan which Moorsom had 
himself devised. It was forthwith adopted 
for general service, but Moorsom did not re- 
ceive post rank till 7 Dec. 1818, after he had 
commanded the Prometheus on the home 
station. 

In April 1822 he was appointed to the 
Ariadne, and during the summer carried 
out a series of experimental cruises, with the 
Racehorse and Helicon under his orders. The 
Ariadne was originally built as a corvette, 
but had been converted into a frigate by the 
addition of a quarter-deck and six guns, thus 
increasing her draught of water, and most 
seriously affecting her sailing qualities. She 
appealed a hopdess failure, but Moorsom, by 
a readjustment of her stowage and ballast, 
^succeeded in making heraail as fast, work as 
wdl| and prove as gm a aespboat as could 
poesibly be expected.’ He afterwards went 
out in her to the Oapeof Gkx)d Hope, was for 
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some time senior officer at the Mauritius, and 
on the death of Commodore Nourse, the com- 
mander-in-chief, in December 1824, he moved 
into the Andromache and hoisted a broad 
pennant, which he continued to fly till re- ; 
lieved by Commodore Christian. From De- 
cember 1826 to the summer of 1827 he was 
captain of the Prince Regent, carrying the 
flag of his father as commander-in-chief 
at Chatham. He had no further service 
at sea, though advanced in due course to 
be rear-admiral on 17 Aug. 1861, and vice- 
admiral on 10 Sept. 1867. During his later 
years he was a director and afterwards chair- 
man of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way. He had thus also the direction of the 
steam-packets from Holyhead to Dublin, and 
was led to consider the question of steam 
xft.vigation. He was chairman of a committee 
on steamship performance appointed by the 
British Association, to which he presented 
reports in 1869 and 1860. He was also the 
author of an essay *On the Principles of 
Naval Tactics,’ privately printed in 1848, and 
published, with additions, in 1846. He died 
suddenly in Montagu Place, Russell Square, 
London, on 26 May 1861. He married in 1822 
Marv, daughter of Jacob Maude of Silaby 
Hall, Durham, and Iw her had a lar^re family. 

His first cousin, WiLLiibMMooBsoM (1817- 
1860), bom in 1817, was a lieutenant of the 
Cornwallis in the first China war, was captain 
of the Firebrand in the Black Sea, and served 
with the naval brigade in the Crimea during 
the Russian war ; was a C.B., an officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and had the Medjidi6 third 
class. In 1867 he was appointed to the 
Diadem frigate, in which, when just recover- 
ing from a severe attack of small-pox, he 
was sent to the West Indies and to Vera 
Cruz. There he contracted a low fever, 
which, on his return to England in October 
1869, compelled him to resign his command. 
He died on 4 Feb. 1860. Moorsom was the 
inventor of the shell with the percussion fuze 
which bore his name. This sheU, though Ion? 
since superseded by the advance of rifled 
ordnance, was the first in which the diffi- 
culties inherent in the problem were satis- 
factorily overcome. He also invented the 
< director,’ an instrument for directing the 
concentration of a ship’s broadside. In an im- 
proved form, and in combination with the 
system of electric firing, it is still used in our 
navy, and is believed to be the origin of the 
celebrated Watkin poeitionrfinder. Moorsom 
was the author of ^Suggestioiis for the Or- 
ganisation and Mancsuvree of Steam Fleets,’ 
1854, 4to, and of ' Remarks on the Constmo- 
tion of SUps of War and the Composition of 
War FleerV Portsea, 1867, 8vo. 


[O’ByrDe’sNav. Biog.Diot. ; Gent. Mag. 1860, 
pt. i. p. 809, 1861, pt. ii. p. 88 ; information from 
the family ; Memoir of Captain William Moorsom 
(privately printed, I860).] J. E. L. 

MOORSOM, WILLIAM SCARTH 
fl80^1868), captain, civil engineer, son of 
Admiral Sir Robert Moorsom, K.O.B. (^£2. 
1886). William was born at his father’s resi- 
dence, Upper Stakesby, near Whitby, York- 
shire, in 1804. Constantine Richard Moorsom 
[q. V.] was his brother. He was educated 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
where he took a very high position in fortifi- 
cation and militaiw surveying, and was pre- 
sented by his brother cadets with a sword in 
token of their general esteeia On 22 March 
1821 he was appointed ensi^ in the 79tb 
highlanders in Ireland. Sn Dublin he em- 
ployed his leisure in making a trigonometrical 
survey of the city, which was used by the 
quartermaster-general’s department until the 
introduction of the ordnance-map, and gained 
him a lieutenancy in the 7th royal fusilievs 
on 12 Feb. 1826. He was adjutantjof the ^ re- 
serve companies,’ or dep6t of that regiment, 
until promoted to an unattached company 
on 26 Jan. 1826. He passed through hal/- 
pay of the 69th regiment to the 62nd light 
infant^ in Nova Scotia. 

In mva Scotia he was an active explorer, 
and published a small volume of letters on 
the colony and its prospects. His survey of 
Halifax and its environs was for a long time, 
probably is still, the best extant. Sir Pere- 
grine id^aitland [q. v.l appointed him deputy 
quartermaster-general, and he collected valu- 
^le statistics of the military resources oi 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. He sold 
out of the army on 2 March 1882, married, 
and resided chiefly with his father, until the 
death of the latter. 

During this period he assisted in the esta- 
blishment of the London and Birmingham 
Railway Company, of which his elder brother. 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Constantine 
Richard Moorsom [q. v,], was director. Hie 
survey of a veiy diificult section of country, 
crossing the valley of the Ouse, attracted the 
notice of Robert Stephenson. In 1886-6 
Moorsom visited and studied every railway 
and canal working or in progress of con- 
struction in England. He was employed by 
Messrs. Sturge of Birmingham to execute the 
surveys for a prmiosed line of railway from 
Birmingham to Gloucester. Moorsom pro- 
posed to approach the high table-lands of 
Staffordshire from the Severn valley by an 
indlme of 1 in 37. Stephenson and Bronal 
advocated more oiremtous routes to avoid the 
I incline, but Moorsom’s planwas p reteredby 
I the parliamentary committee* Hecon^leted 
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the line from BiiminghBm to Gloucester at 
the same cost per mile as the Grand Junction 
railway was completed by Joseph Locke, 
F^S. [q. Y.], a proof of his close attention 
to detuls. During the railway mania of 
1844-8 Moorsom was empWed in laying out 
many railway systems in England and Ire- 
land, including the Shropshire system con- 
necting Birmingham with WolYerhampton, 
Chester, &c., the Irish Great Western, and 
others, some of which were never carried out. 
In 1846 he received a Telford medal for the 
first practical application, in the construction 
of the cast-iron viaduct over the Avon at 
Tewkesbury, of the method of sinking iron 
caissons by their own weight in a river-bed, 
pumping out the interiors, and filling with 
concrete to form the piers (Proc, Inst Civ» 
JSng, 1844, p. 60). In 1860 the Prussian 
government advertised for designs from en- 
gineers and architects of all nations for a 
mat iron railway bridge over the Rhine at 
Oolome. Moorsom’s plans (tb. xiv. 487) pro- 
vided spans of six hundred feet of wrought 
iron, the piers, together with the abutments, 
forming casemate-batteries for the defence 
of the bridge against an advance upstream. 
They were adopted out of sixty-one com- 
petitors. 

The cessation of rail way enterprise in 1862- 
1866 told seriously on Moorsom’s business 
prospects, and caused him to turn his at- 
tention to the extraction of gold in Great 
Britain. His reports to the Britannia and 
Poltimore Mining Companies in 1862 first 
placed the subject before the public in a prac- 
tical light, but the yield was too sm^ to 
cover tne outlay, and the enterprise was 
perhaps too hastily abandoned. In Uie winter 
of 1666 Moorsom was sent by the govern- 
ment to Ceylon to report on the feasibility 
of a line of railway from Colombo to the 
highlands of Kandy. His rraort appears in 
* Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers,’ new ser. vol. vii. 

Moorsom was elected an associate of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, London, on 
24 March 1886, and was transferred to the 
list of members on 20 Feb. 1849. He be- 
came a member of the Society of Arts in 
1848^ and was a frequent speaker at scientific 
meetings, and an mdefatigable contributor 
to the procee^n of societies. He died at 
his residenoe in Great George Street, West- 
minster, after a long and painful illness, on 
8 June 1868, at the age of fifty-nine. He 
left a large family. 

Moorsom publiwed : 1. ^Letters from Nova 
Sco^’ London, 1880, 12mo. 2. * On Beor- 
ganising the Administration of India,’ Lon- 
don, 1868, 8vo. 8. *HisEtorioal Records 62nd 


Oxfordshire Light Infan^,’ London. 1860, 
two editions. His papers indude, in addition 
to those above mentioned, those on * Locomo- 
tive Engines’ (Proc. Imt Civil Engimeri^ 
vols. i. ii. viii. xv. and xviii.) ; on ’ Bridges’ 
vol. iii.]) ; ‘ Fireproof Buildings ’ (t6. vol. viii.) ; 

’ Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
across the Isthmus of Panama’ (t6. vol. ix.); 
^Horse Power’ (t6.vol.x.) ; 'Buoys, Beacons, 
and Sea-lights ’ vol. xv.) ; 'Artillery,’ ' Bore 
of Rifled Small Arms,’ sc. (tft. vol. xix.); 

' General System of National Defence, and 
what Civil ]^gineers have done and may do’ 
(i6. vol. XX.) ; papers on surveying and level- 
li^, measuring Stances W tdescope, deter- 
mining the speed of the (mat Eastern by 
telescope (£&. vol. xxii.), and many others. 
Moorsom was the author of a paper on the 
aneroid barometer as an orometer (Prdb. 
Bxyal Society, 1867-9, ix. 148-4). 

Moorsom’s eldest son, Williajc Robebt 
Moobsom (1884-1858), captain in the 18th 
light infantry, was appointed ensign 62nd 
light infant^ on 17 Aug. 1652, and lieu- 
tenant on 10 June 1868, purchasing both 
commissions. In 1857, when the tidings of 
the mutiny reached him, he was on leave from 
his regiment and employed on the railway 
survey in Ceylon. He at once started for 
Calcutta, and was sent to repair the tele- 
graph line between Benares and Allahabad, 
which had been cut by the mutineers. On the 
approach of the Cawimore mutineers Have- 
lo^ [see Hxvelocx, bib Henbt] appointed 
Moorsom his aide-de-camp and deputy-as- 
sistant adjutant and quartermaster-general 
of his division, with ^niich he served at the 
relief of Lucknow. In the first action, at 
Futtehpore, he was present in plain clothes 
armed only with a stick. As deputy-assistant 
quartermaster-general he acted as quarter- 
master-general of Outram’s division at the 
subsequent siege of Lucknow. Although 
young, he proved a most valuable ofiicer. 
MoUeson says that ' he united with the 
finest qualities of a fighting soldier the 
skill of an accomplished draughtsman ; it 
was to his dcxll, indeed, that Outram and 
EUivelock were indebted for the plans that 
enabled them so skilfully to penetrate into 
the residency’ (Hiat, Indian Mutiny, cab. 
edit. iv. 262). Moorsom was promoted to 
eaptra in the 18th light infiantry on 2 March 
1868, and was killed shortly afbmwards, on 
24 March 1868, during an attack on the iron 
bridge at Lucknow. A monument, erected to 
his memory hj his regiment, is in Rochester 
Oathedral, and his name is inscribed below 
one of the seven lanoet-diaped windows in 
the west aisle of the north transept m West- 
minster Abbey. Mooisom'a sketdi-maps of 
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the march to Lucknow and of the city are 
now at the British Museum. 

[Army Lists ; Leake's Lord Seaton's Begiment 
at Waterloo, the account of the 62nd in Nora 
Scotia in toI. ii.; obit notice of the father in 
Proc. Inst, of Ciyil Engineers, vol. xxiii. ; Moor- 
som’s Works ; Malleeon's Hist Indian Mutiny, 
cab. edit vol. iv. ; Moorsom's Hist. Bee. 62nd 
Light Infantry, 2nd ed. pp. 410-17; Guide to 
Westminster Abbey: Gent. Mag. 1863, ii. 112, 
246.] H. M. C. 

MORANT, PHILIP (1700-1770), his- 
torian of Essex, bom in St. Saviour’s parish, 
Jersey, on 6 Oct. 1700, was second son of 
Steven Morant, by his wife Mary Filleul 
(Vayite, Amumal of Jersey ^ pt. v. to. 294-6). 
After attending Abingdon senool he matricu- 
lated at Oxford from Pembroke College as 
‘ Mourant ’ on 17 Dec. 1717, and graduated 
B.A. in 1721 (Foster, Alumni Oxon, 1716- 
1886, iii. 99^. At midsummer 1722 he de- 
clined the office of preacher of the English 
church at Amsterdam. In 1724 he was li- 
censed to the curacy of Great Waltham, 
Essex, and assisted the vicar, Nicholas Tin- 
dal [q. v.l in the preparation of a new edition 
of Raping ^ History of England.’ Tindal made 
some acknowledgment of Morant’s help in 
the preface to the first volume. Morant also 
translated the notes to De Beausobre and 
Lenfant’s ’Oommentaiy on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel/ the text of which had been trane- 
lated by Tindal (1727). As a member of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Morant 
proceeded M.A. in 1729. In 1724 he pre- 
sented to Edmund Gibson, bishTO of London, 
a manuscript * Answer to the First Part of 
the Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons 
of the Christian Religion, in a Letter to a 
Friend.’ The Bishop of London, impressed 
by Morant’s argumentative power and anti- 
quarian leamii^, conferred much natronaro 
on hhn. On Gibson’s recommendation he 
was, on 16 Aug. 1782, nominated by Queen 
Caroline to the chaplaincy of the English 
episcopal church at Amsterdam, which he 
retained until 29 Sept. 1784. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Shellow Bowells on 
20 April 1738, to the vicarage of Broomfield 
on 17 Jan. 1788-4, to the rectory of Ohinial 
Smealey on 10 Sept. 1786, to that of St. Mary 
at the Walls, Colchester, on 9 March 1787, to 
that of Wickliiun Bishop on 21 Jan.174^, 
and to that of Aldham on 14 Srot. 1746, all 
beuw in Essex. He held the Colchester and 
Aldham cures conjointly. At Colchester he 
did much towards rescuing Archbishop Ar»- 
netf s library from destruction, and prepared 
a catalogue. On20Nov.l7661ie was ebeted 
F.8A. On the recommendation of his son- 
in-law, Thomas Astle Morant was 


entrusted by a committee of the House of 
Lords with the preparation for the press of 
the ancient records of parliament. His know- 
ledge of Norman French and skill as t^also- 
grapher q^ified him for the work. He was 
r^onsime for the text and notes of the edi- 
tion of the ’ Rotuli Parliamentorum ’ during 
the period 1278-1418. He died at South 
Lamoeth on 25 Nov. 1770, and was buried 
in Aldham Church. The east window of the 
chancel of the new church at Aldham was 
filled with stained riass by sufaecription in 
1854, ’ In memoriam Phil. Morant, A.M.’ By 
Anne, daughter and coheiress of Solomon 
Stebbing of the Brook Ho\ise, Great Tey, 
Essex, he had an only daught»^r, Anna Maria, 
who was married, on 18X)ec 1 766, to Thomas 
Astle, keeper of the records* in the Tower of 
London (Transaetiont qf Essex Arehesolog. 
Soe, iv. 48-4). His library of books and ma- 
nuscripts came into the possession of Astle. 
Many of the books are now in the Royal In- 
stitution; the manuscripts (excepting the 
Holman volumes, which were presented to 
the corporation of Colchester by Kobert Hills 
of Colne Park, Essex) form part of the Stowe 
collection in the British Museum. 

In 1748 Morant published his ’History 
and Antiquities of Colchester,’ fol. (2nd edit. 
1768), of which onl}r two hundrM copies 
were printed, at the joint expense of Wil- 
liam Bowyer [q. v.] and himself. It is pains- 
taking and accurate, but was burlesqued as 
diffuse by John Clubbe [q*v>] in ’ The His- 
tory and Antiquities of the ancient Village of 
W Wtfield ’ (1758). His great work, ’The 
History and the Antiquities of the County 
of Essex,’ 2 vols. fol. 1760-8, with whicn 
the ’ Histoiy of Colchester ’was incorporated, 
is based chiefiy on the collections of Thomas 
Jekyll [q. vj and William Holman [q. t.] On 
Hohnan^s death in 1780 his manuscript his- 
tory was placed in the hands of Nicholas 
Tindal, but he abandoned the project of 
editing it after two numbers had appeared. 
In 1789 Dr. Nathaniel Salmon pundiased 
the manuscript with a view to publicaUoii. 
He, however, died in 1742, and the manu- 
script passed eventually into the hands of 
Jolm Booth, F.S.A., of Barnard's Inn, under- 
sheriff of Emx, from whom it was acquired 
about 1750 by Morant (ot Gouoh, Aneod. 
of Brit, Topography, L 870). As an editor 
Morant was more competent than either of 
his pr^eoessois. As a manorial hist<^ hii 
wora is most useful, but the genealogies are 
often defective and inaccurate: no moBn- 
mental insertions or extracts from peiisli 
rogistm are ^ven, while the lists of iaeam- 
brats mostly commence with the eighteentli 
century only. A comparisoii of the histaiy 
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^th the portion of the Holman manuscripts 
in the Colchester Museumjrwhere the original 
manuscript of Morant’s * History ’ is also pre- 
served) makes it apparent that Morant fre- 
quently neglected to make the best use of his 
nuterials. A third volume, containing addi- 
tions and corrections, with arms and inscrip- 
tions, was promised, but never appeared. The 
book was reprinted in 1616 by Meccfy & Chalk 
of Chelmsford. 

Morant’s other works are : 1. * An Intro- 
duction to the Reading of the New Testa- 
ment,’ being a translation of that of MM. de 
B^usobre and Lenfant, prefixed to their 
edition of the New Testament, 2 vols. 4to, 
London, 1725-6. 2. *The Cruelties and 

Persecutions of the Romish Church dis- 
played,’ 8vo, London, 1728 (translated into 
Welsh by Thomas Richards, 4to, Oaer-Fyrd- 
din, 1746). 8. * Remarks on the 19th Chap- 
ter of the II^ Book of Mr. Selden’s “ Mare 
Clausum,”’ printed at the end of Falle’s 
‘ Casarea,’ 8vo, 1784 and 1797. 4. Trans- 
lation of the Notes in the second part of the 

* Othoman History,* by Demetrius Cantimir, 
fol., London, 1786. 6. ^ The History of Eng- 
land by way of Question and Answer,’ re- 
vised and corrected for Thomas Astley, 12mo, 
London, 1787. 6. * Account of the Spanish 
Invasion in 1688, by Way of Illustration to 
the Tapestry Hangings in the House of 
Lords and in the King’s Wardrobe,’ engraved 
and published by John Pine, fol. London, 
1789 ; 2nd edit. 1758. 7. * Qeographia An- 
tique & Nova,’ with Cellarius’s maps, 4to, 
London, 1742 (another edit. 1768), trans- 
lated with additions from Du Fresnoy’s * Me- 
thods pour 6tudier la G6ographie.’ 

Under the signature * 0.’ he wrote several 
articles for the first edition of the * Biogra- 
plna Britannica,’ as well as that on Bishop 
stillingfleet, which is unsigned. He revised, 
with numerous additions, Heame’s ^Ductor 
Historicus ’ (1728), and left in manuscript a 

* Life of King Edward the Confessor.’ 

In the British Museum are Morant’s letters 
to Dr. Thomas Birch [q.v.], 1748-62 (Addit. 
MS. 4814), and copies of his letters to Browne 
Willis, 1745-59 (ti. 6841), and of a letter 
to Dr. William Richardson, 1740 (A. 6860). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 201 n., 705, and else- 
where; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit; Transactions 
of Essex Arohnolog. Soc. ii. 148; Historians of 
Essex, III, * Philip Morant ’ (a valuable article 
by Mr. 0. F. D. Sperling in the Essex Review, 
Jannaiy 1894); Ayscough’s Gat. of MSS. in 
Brit. Mus. p. 718 ; Rgerton MS. 8882, f. 179 ; 
Addit MS. 28990, f. 62 ; Addit. (Oole) MS. voL 
xxxiii f. 104 ; Wattt BiU. Bnt.j G. G. 

MORAY. {SeeMuBBiT.] 


MORAY or MURRAY, Eabls OF. [See 
Randolph, Sib Thomas, first Eabl of the 
Randolph family, d, 1882 ; Rakdolph, John, 
third Eabl, d. 1846 ; Siewabi, James, first 
Eabl of the Stewart family, 1499 P-1544; 
Stewabt, Jambs, first Eabl of a new crear 
tion, 158i P-1570; Stewabt, James, second 
Eabl, d. 1592 ; Stewabt, Alexandeb, fifth 
Eabl, d. 1701.] 

MORAY, GTILBERT of (d. 1246), bishop 
of Caithness. [See Gilbbbt.] 

MORCAR or MORKERE (/. 1066), 
earl of the Northumbrians, son of .dSlfgar 

a . V.], earl of the Mercians, was probably, 
ong with his elder brother, Edwin or Ead- 
wine, earl of the Mercians, concerned in 
stirring up the Northumbrians in 1065 to 
revolt against their earl, Tostig, the son of 
Earl Godwin [q. v.], and was chosen earl by 
the rebels at York m October. He at once 
satisfied the people of the Berniciaii district 
by making over the government of the coun- 
try beyond the Tyne to Oswulf, the eldest 
son of Eadwulf, the Bernician earl, who had 
been slain by Si ward in 1041. Marching 
southwards with the rebels he was joined by 
the men of Nottingham, Derby, and Lincoln, 
members of the old Danish confederacy of 
towns, and met Edwin, who was at the head 
I of a force of Mercians and Welshmen, at 
Northampton. There the brothers and their 
army considered prc^osals for peace from 
Earl Harold [see Haeold, 1022 P-1066]. 
Negotiations were continued at Oxford, 
where, under pressure of the Northumbrians, 
Harold yielded (28 Oct.), and Morcar’s elec- 
tion was legalised. On the death of Edward 
the Confessor Morcar professedly supported 
Harold, but the people of his earldom were 
dissatisfied, and Harold visited York, the seat 
of Morcar’s government, in the spring of 1066, 
and overcame their disaffection by peaceful 
means. In the summer Morcar joined his 
mother Edwin in repulsing Tostig, who was 
ravaging the Mercian coast. When, however, 
Tostig and his ally Harold Hardrada invaded 
Northumbria in September, Morcar evidently 
was not ready to meet them ; and it was not 
until York was threatened that, having then 
been joined by Edwin, he went out against 
them with a large am^. The two earls were 
defeated at Fu&brd Gate, near York, in a 
fierce ^ttle, in which, according to a Norse 
authority, Morcar seems to have been mo- 
minent (Seinukrinpla, ap. Lahto, iil &). 
York was Buxrendored, aiw Harold had to 
march in haste to save the north hj the battle 
of Stamford Bridge. Ungrateful mr this deli- 
veranoeu Morcar and his mother held back the 
forces or the north from joining Harold in the 
defence of the kingdom against the Normans. 
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After the battle of HastingB Morcar and 
his brother arrived at London, sent their 
sister Aldgyth [q.v.], Harold’s widow, to 
Chester, and urged the citizens to raise one 
or other of them to the throne (William 07 
Malmebbubt, Qesta Regunij iii. 247). They 
Qoncun^d in the election of Edgar or Eadgar 
the .^theling [q. v.] (Obdbbio, p. 602), but 
disappointed 01 their hope left the city with 
their forces and returned to the north, believ- 
ing that the Conqueror would not advance so 
far. Before long, however, they met William 
either at Berkhamstead Chromde^ an. 

1066, Worcester ; at * Beorcham,’ Flobencb, 
an. 1066 ; Stmeon, Historia lUgumf c. 150), 
or more probably at Barking, after his coro- 
nation (William of Poitibes, pp. 147, 148, 
see Fbeemae, Norman Conquest^ iii. 704; 
Fabeeb, Early Hiatory of Oaford^ pp. 186- 
190). William accepted their submission, 
received from them gifts and hostages, and 
they were reinstated. The Conqueror carried 
Morcar and his brother with him into Nor- 
mandy in 1067, and after his return kept 
them at his court. In 1068 they withdrew 
from the court, reached their earldoms, and 
rebelled against William. They were sup- 
ported by a large number both of English 
and Welsh; the clergy, the monks, and the 
poor were strongly on their side, and mes- 
sages were sent to every part of the kingdom 
to stir up resistance. Morcar’s activity may 
perhaps be inferred from the prominent part 
taken in the movement by York (Obderio, p. 
511). It seemsprobable, however, that Eadgar 
was nominally the head of the rebellion, and 
that he was specially upheld by the Bemician 
district under Gospatric [q.v.J Morcar and 
his brother were not indined to risk too 
much ; they advanced with their men to War- 
wick, and there made submission to the Con- 
queror, were pardoned, and again kept at 
court, the king treating them with an ap- 
pearance of favour. On their defection the 
rebellion came to nothing. In 1071 some 
mischief was made between them and the 
king, and William, it is said, was about to 
send them to prison, but they escaped secretly 
from the court. After wandering about for 
a while, keeping to wild country, they sep^ 
rated, and Morcar joined the insurgents in 
the ide of Ely, and remained with them 
until the surrender of the island. Morcar, 
it is said, surrendered himself on the assur- 
ance that the king would nardon him and 
receive him as a loyal Mena (i&. p. 621 ; no- 
thing is said about this by the chronicle- 
writers or Florence^. WOliam, however, 
committed him to the custody cd Roger de 
Beaumont [iee under Bbaumovt, ^bbbx 
db, d , 1118], who kept him closely impri- 


soned in Normandy. When the king was 
on his deathbed in 1087 he ordered that 
Morcar should be released, in common with 
others whom he had kept in prison in Eng- 
land and Normandy, on condition that they 
took an oath not to disturb the peace in 
either land. He was not long out of prison, 
for William Rufus took him to England 
with h\m, and on arriving at Winchester 
put him in prison there. Nothing further 
IS known about him, and it is thermore pro- 
bable that he died in prison. Little can be 
gathered about Morcar’s diaracter, for unt£ 
the death of Edwin, who was slain by his 
own men, shortly after the brothers parted 
in 1071, he almost invariably appears as 
acting in conjunction with his elder orother, 
and apparently playing a secondary part. 
The actions of the bro&ers show that they 
were ambitious, selfish, an.l untrustworthy. 
Edwin waspersoniJly attractive and lovable ; 
his death was universally mourned both in 
England and Normandy, and the Conqueror 
wept when he heard 01 it. The terms in 
which the brothers are spoken of (Obdebio, 
p. 521; William of Malmesbubt, Oesta 
Neffum, iii. 252; Liber E/ienaw,pp. 280, 248, 
246) indicate that Morcar had some share 
in ms brother’s more pleasing qualities. 

[Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vola ii. iii. iv., 
and William Rufus, i. 13, 14, contain a fill 
account of Morcar, whose name is there given 
as Morkere, according to the old English spell- 
ing. See also Parker’s Early Hist, of Oxford, pp. 
180, 184, 186, 187, 109 (Oxford Hist. Boo.); 
Lappenberg’s England under Anglo-Norman 
Kings, pp. 102, 105, 108, 124, 169, ed. Thorpe; 
Green’s Conquest of England, pp. 667, 684; 
A.-S. Chron. ann. 1066, 1066, 1071, 1072 (Rolls 
Ser.); Flor. Wig. ann. 1066, 1066, 1067, 1087 
(Engl. Hist. S^.); Vita Edw. m. Lives of 
Edward the Confessor, p. 421 (Rolls Ser.); 
Symeon of Durham’s Hist. Regum ap. 0pp. 
ii. 198 (Rolls Ser.); Henry of Huntingdon^ 
Hist. Angl. vi. 38 (]^lls Ser. p. 206) ; Will, of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, ii. 200, 228, iii. 
247, 248, 262 (Rolls Ser. pp. 246, 281, 807, 810, 
811) ; Snorri’s Heimskring^ iii. 84, Laing; 
Orderio, pp. 611, 621 (Duchesne); Will, of 
Poitiers, pp. 148, 160 (Giles’s SS. Rerum Oest 
Will. Conq.). The notices in the stories about 
the defence of the isle of Ely in Gesta Herewardi 
(Chron. Anglo-Norm. ii. 66), liber Eliensis, pp. 
230, 248, 246 (Anglia (^. Soe.)| and the so- 
called Ingulf, pp. 900-2 (Savile), are untrust- 
worthy, except so Ihr as th^ may be eonflrmsd 
by sufficient authority.] W. H. 

MORDAF Habl Cue. the Gbnbboi») 

North ^ 

ITriadi’ , 

2nd edition, pp. 889, 1 


in the 

three lavieh (princes) of the lale of Briteia, 
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According to tlie tradition recorded in manu- 
Bcript A of tile * Venedotian Code ' (Aneimt 
Zaws pf WalMf 1841 edition, i. 104), he was 
contemporary with the other two, yia., 
Bhjdderdi Mael (Jl. 680) (see Nennius and 
Ajdamnan’s Life of St, Columba) and Nudd 
Hael, and joined them in the expedition 
undertaken oy the northern princes in the 
time of Khun ap Maelgwn Qwynedd (Jl, 
660) to avenge upon A^on (the southern 
coast of the Menai) the death of Elidyr 
Mwynfawr. His father's name (Serguan, 
in mediesval Welsh Serfan) appears in the 
Nennian genealogies {Oymmrodorf ix. 176), 
but not in such a connection as to enable 
the date of Mordaf to be fixed with any cer- 
tainty. Mordaf ap Serfan appears in two of 
the usts of saints printed in the lolo MSS. 
(Liverpool edition, pp. 106, 138). 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 

MOKiHAHNT, OHAKLES, third Eabl 
ov Petebbobouoh (1668-1735), admiral, 
general, and diplomatist, was the eldest son | 
of John Mordaunt, viscount Mordaunt (1627- | 
1676) [q. V.], n^hew of Heniy Mordaunt, 
second earl of Peterborough [q. v.], and, 
through his grandmother Elisabeth, first 
countess of Peterborough, directly descended 
firom Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham 
[q. V.] His mother, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Tnomas Carey, was granddaughter of Robert 
Carey, first earl of Monmouth [q. v.], and 
niece of Henry Carey, second earl of Mon- 
mouth \q, V.] It is supposed that he re- 
ceived nis early education at Eton. He 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
11 April 1674, then ' aged 16’ (Fosteb, 
Alumni Oxon,) His university career was 
short. In the following November he en- 
tered as a volunteer on board the Cambridge, 
commanded by his mother's stepbrother, 
Arthur Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torring- 
ton [q. V.], and went out to the Mediter- 
ranean in the squadron under Sir John Nar- 
brough [q. v.) The Cambridge went home 
in the foUowu^ year^but Mordaunt, moving 
into the Henrietta with Narbrough, did not 
return till 1677. By the death of his father 
on 6 June 1676 he had become Viscount 
Mordaunt, and now, when barely twenty, 
he married Carey, or Carry, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Fraser of Durris in Slinoardine- 
tikiie. In October 1678, however, he again 
sailed for the Mediterranean as a volunteer 
in tiie Bristol, when he was riiipmate with 
the diarist Henry Teonge fq. v.], who amus- 
i^ly recounts h!^, on 8 Nov., on the occa- 
sion of his not very well, Mordaunt 
dbtuned the captainu leave to preach, and 
how h^ Teonge, took measures to prevent 


him. Three weeks later, on the arrival of 
the squadron at Cadiz, Mordaunt moved 
into the Rupert, then canying the flag of 
his uncle Herbert as vice-amnim and after- 
wards as commander-in-chief on the Bar- 
bary coast. He returned to England in the 
autumn of 1679, but again went out in 
June 1660, as a volunteer for service on 
shore at Tangier, then besieged by the Moors. 
It was only for a few months, and on his 
return he settled down at Fulham, in a 
house which, like most of his property, he 
had inherited from his mother; the bulk of 
his father’s estate reverted to his uncle, the 
Earl of Peterborough. He at once busied 
himself in politics, took his seat in the 
House of Lords, and attached himself to 
Shaftesbury. He was one of the sixteen 
peers who, in January 1680-1, signed the pe- 
tition against the meeting of the parliament 
at Oxford, and one of the twenty who, ui 
March, protested against the refusal of tlie 
lords to proceed with the impeachment of 
Fitzharris [see Coopbb, Anthony Ashley, 
first Eabl of ShaftesbubyI. In November 
1681 he declined the offer of an appointment 
as captain of a ship of war, which was pos- 
sibly made with the idea of getting rid of 
him . In 1682 he was intimately associated 
with Essex, Russell, and Sidney, and in 1683 
he was believed bv many to be implicated 
in their alleged plot. On the accession of 
James II he delivered a speech, full of ' elo- 
quence, sprightliness, and audacity,’ against 
increase of the standing army and the 
appointment of catiiolic officers (Macaulay, 
ii. 287). When the parliament was prorogued, 
believmg that further opposition at home was 
useless, mid not i^ro&bly dangerous, he 
went to Holland. He is said to have been the 
first to press the Prince of Orange ' to under- 
take the business of England’ (Bubnet, 
Hist 0 / his own TimSf iii. 262). 

During the next throe years he was active 
in intriguing against EingJames, and made 
severe joumevs between Holland and Eng- 
land. Towards the end of 1687 he had com- 
mand of a small Dutch squadronin the West 
Indies. The olnect of this commission has not 
been explainea, though it has been sugges^ 
t^t it was * to try the temper of the English 
colonies and their attachment to the reigning 
sovereign.’ It is probable also that Mordaunt 
was instructed to sound Narbrou^, who was 
in command of an EngBah squa£x>n, at that 
time engaged in an attempt to recover trea- 
sure ficom a Spanish wreck. Theaotoal pie- 
text was an intention also to ' fish’ for the 
treasure ; but * tii^ were wholly unprovided 
to work the wreck, ^ and after a few dam dur- 
ing which the twocommandenmetonniendlj 
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terms, Mordaunt’s Dutch rauadron took its de- 
parture, and returned to Europe (Chabitocik, 
lii. 816-17; Hist, MS8. Qymm. 11th Rep. 
pt. Y. p. 136). While in Holland Mordaunt 
cultivated a close friendship with John Locke 
‘[^q..Y.] |;he philosopher, but his most inti- 
mate associate was one Wildman, a violent 
upholder of revolutionary principles. Wild- 
man objected to the first draft of the prince’s 
declaration, as layingr too much stress on 
^ what had been done to the bishops,' and 
Mordaunt induced the prince to modify it in 
this and some other respects (Bitbnet, iii. 
296). In matters of religion Mordaunt was 
a freethinker, and he was especially hostile 
to the political principles with which the 
English church was at that time identified. 

•When * the business of England ’ was 
finally resolved on, Mordaunt, with Herbert 
and £dward Russell (afterwa^s Earl of Or- 
ford) [q. V.], was in immediate attendance on 
the Prince of Orange. On landing in Torbay 
he was sent in advance, to levy a regiment of 
horse. He occupied Exeter on 8 l^v. ; and, 
still in advance of the main army, raised 
Dorset and Wiltshire in the prince^ favour. 
At this time William placed much confidence 
in him, and during the early months of 16S9 
appointed him a privy councillor (14 Feb.), 
gentleman of the bedchamber (1 March), 
colonel of a regiment of foot (1 April), first 
lord of the treasury (8 April), Earl of Mon- 
mouth (9 April), lord-lieutenant of North- 
ai^tonshire (29 April), colonel of horse 
(16 June), and water-bfdlifi' of the Severn 
(9 Aug.) It was supposed by many that the 
title Monmouth was selected as an indication 
that William did not intend to revive it in 
favour of the late Duke of Monmouth’s son. 
It seems more probable that it was chosen by 
Mordaunt himself as reviving the title of his 
mother’s family. His appomtment as first 
lord of the treasu^ was strange, for he had no 
experience of business, but the a^inistration 
of the office virtualW rested on Lord Godolphin 
[see Sidney, first Eabl Godolphin], whom, 
as a partisan of James to the last, it did not 
seem politic to place at the head of the board 
(Macaulay, iv. 21). Monmouth’s work was 
mainly limited to the distribution of patron- 
age, and he is said to have managM it in a 
lib(^ spirit and with clean hands. He offered 
Locke the embaa^ to Berlin; and when Locke 
dedined it, on the ground of ill-health, he 
nominated him to be a commisdoner of ^ 
peals (&Ne,Z(jrsqfZocX:a, Bohn, p. 172). He 
wiahea also to find some poet for Isaac New- 
ton; but before it could be arranged he 
quitted office (18 March 1689-90), accepting 
in lieu of it a pendon and a promise the 
manor of Reig^ (Macaulay, V. 168). There 


was, however, no coolnees between him and 
the kinff, wh(^ on going to Ireland in Juns^ 
invited Monmouth to accompany him. Mon- 
mouth declined, preferring, apparently, to re- 
main in Englanu asone of the queen’s* council 
of nine.’ *nine’ were aUjealoos and mie- 

trustful of each other ; but Monmouth his 
self-assertion and ability excited more iea^ 
lousy amo^ his colleagues than any other. 
When the Fronch fleet was reported to be in 
the Channel, when Nottingham and Russell 
were accusingTorringtonof neglect or of trea- 
son in not at oncebringingTourvilleto action, 
Monmouth proposed uiat he, with another — 
apparently Sir J^chard Haddock — should go 
to the fleet as volunteers, with a secret com- 
mission to take the command if Tom^ton 
should be killed (the Quetm to the £ng, 
20 June 1690). But although Nottingham, 
who wished to get Monmouth out of London, 
supported this proposal, on the grounds that 
the king had Noughts of appomting Mon- 
mouth to command the fleet, Mary refused 
to give the commission. Aftw the battle of 
Be^y Head was fought, the council agreed 
to send two of their body to the fleet as a 
commission of inquiry. Monmouth begg^ 
to be excused on account of his relationship 
to Torrington, < especially as they were not 
to command the fleet;’ but — he told the 
queen — as the king had previously thought 
of entrusting him with the command, he had 
reason to expect it now. * As for that,’ wrote 
Mary to her husband, * I never heard you say 
it; and if you knew what I shall tell you. li 
ever I live to see you, you will wonder* (t5. 
8 July). 

The queen’s secret was, no doubt, the story 
of certam anonymous letters addroased to a 
French agent at Antwerp. These had been 
intercepted. They were written in lemon- 
juice, but, on being held before the flie, were 
found to be detaimd reports of the deUber^ 
tions of the councU. Some one of the nine 
was manifestly the traitor. Several of them 
believed that it was Monmouth, and were 
confirmed in that belief by the fact that the 
letters, which had been regularly demtched 
after eveiy council meeting, stoppea during 
Monmouth’s absmice. Oannarthen, Notting- 
ham, Marlborough, andRussdl gave the queen 
their opinion that the letters were written \fj 
Wildman on information firom Monmouth. 
Monmouth, on the other hand, told the qnesD 
that thOT were written by some one in Not* 
tinghanrsoflice in the service of France. 
queen herself believed that, directly or indi- 
rectly, the letters were part of an attack by 
Monmouth on Nottingbam (t6. 7 July). 

William did not share the qneen^s oiaUke 
end mistrast, thont^ probably in defamiee 
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to her opinioiii lie took Monmouth with him 
to HoUaiid in the following January. He was 
agw in Holland with the king in 1692, but 
vmther he continued with him during the 
campaign is doubtful. The statement that 
he commanded the royal horse guards (the 
blues) at the battle of Steinkirk (Kubsbll, i. 
96) is erroneous ; at that date Monmouth was 
not an officer of the regiment, and the regi- 
ment itself was in England (Pacse, Historir 
cal Record of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Owirdcy pp. 71-8). Monmouth had mean- 
time conceived some pioue against the king, 
and in December strongly supported the mo- 
tion for an inquiry into the conduct of the 
war; on its rejection he was one of the 
eighteen peers, * the bitterest whigs and the 
bitterest tories,’ who signed the protest 
(Maoattlat, vi. 810). This ended his confi- 
dential friendship with the king ; and in Fe- 
bruarv 1698-4, consequent, it was said, on 
his advocacy of the bill for triennial parlia- 
ments, he was suspended from his post of 
gentleman of the bedchamber, his regiment 
of foot was given to his brother Henry, and 
he ceased to be summoned to the meetings 
of the privy council. All this increased his 1 
bitterness against the ldng*s ministers. In ; 
January 1694-6 he supported Nottingham’s ; 
motion for the consideration of the state of | 
the nation : and a few weeks later was one 
of the joint committee appointed to consider 
the diarges of receiving bribes which had 
been made against the Duke of Leeds, lord 

P resident of the council (fb, vii. 162 et seq.) 
'he court now tried to appease him. in 
April he was again gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and continued in attendance on the 
king during the year. But he had not for- 

f iven his enemies, and on the arrest of Sir 
ohn Fenwick (1646 P-1697) [q. v.] in No- 
vember 1696, he encouraged him in vain 
efforts to charge the ministers, Marlborough, 
Russell, Shrewsbury, and others with com- 
plicity in the plot, and suggested ways of 
emphasising or confirming the accusations, 
especially against Shrewsbury and Marl- 
borough. The Earl of Carlisle, Lady Mary 
Fenwick’s brother, brought Monmouth’s con- 
duct to the notice of the lords. Byave^l^e 
majority they resolved that he had devised 
some Mpers found in Fenwick’s possession, 
which ud been concocted so as to incriminate 
the ministers, and that he ^ had spoken un- 
dutifol words of the king.’ He was ordered 
to the Tower; ‘was turned out of all his 
places, and his name was struck out of the 
councQ-bodk’ (A. vii. 899). The persons 
charged by Fenwick were, undoubt^y, in 
treasonable correspondence with King James, 
end Monmoudi him suggested new witnesses 


and incriminating interrogations. It does 
not appear that he himself, or even his 
enemies, considered that he was dishonoured 
by the resolutions of the house, and after an 
imprisonment of three months he was re- 
leased, SO March 1697. By the death of his 
uncle on 19 June 1697 he became Earl of 
Peterborough, and made up his parrel with 
Marlborou^ and Godolphin. But he con- 
tinued to wage wax against Russell, now Earl 
of Orford; and took an active part in the mo- 
tion for the impeachment of Lord Somers, 
which was managed in the House of Com- 
mons by his eldest son, John, lord Mordaunt, 
now just of ag^ and member for Chippenham. 
His quarrel with Somers, however, was short- 
livea ; and in 1702 he was, it is said, collabo- 
rating with him in an English version of the 
‘Olynthiacs ’ and Philippics ’ of Demosthenes, 
for which he translated the first of the three 
‘ Olynthiacs.’ 

On the accession of Anne, Peterborough, 
through the influence of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, was again in favour at court. He 
was reappointed lord-lieutenant of North- 
amptonsnire, and in December 1702 was ap- 
pointed ^ Captain-general and Governor of 
Jamaica and Admiral and Commander-in- 
chief of the ships of war employed on that 
station,’ with the immediate prospect of ac- 
tive service against the Spanish settlements 
in the West Indies. It was intended that 
the expedition should consist of a combined 
English and Dutch force ; but when the 
Dutch found that they could not spare the 
requisite number of men, Peterborough de- 
clined Godolphin’s proposal to go alone. The 
English force was of inadequate strength. 
He was no worker of miracles, he said ; and 
he had no wish to go to the other world 
loaded with em^y titles (King, Life of 
Locke^ p. 242). Hm commission was there- 
fore cancelled; and except that he vehe- 
mently opposed and assisted in rejecting the 
Bill for preventing Occasional Comormity, in 
December 1708, he led a comparatively pri- 
vate life till, in the beginning of 1706, he 
was offered the commandof the expeditionary 
army to Spain. On 81 March he was ap- 
pointed general and commander-in-chief of 
the forces in the fleet, and on 1 May was 
granted a further commission as admiral and 
commander-in-chief of the fleet Jointly with 
Sir Clowdisley Shovell [q. v.] lie two were 
named ‘joint admirals and chief-commandem 
of the fleet^’ ‘ and in case of death, or in the 
absence or inability of eiUier of you, the other 
of you ’ was to act as ‘admim and chief- 
oommander.’ Peterborough was entrusted 
with exactly the same powers as Shovell, 
and each was authoriaed ‘to wear the union 
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Aaf at the moin-topmast-head aboard such to Duke of Sayov, 4-15 Sept., 26 Oot.-6 Not. ; 
ship of her Majesty^B fleet where ^ou shall PabnblLi ^122 n.; AdaU^ M8. 28056, ff. 
happen at any time to be ^{Commtsiion and 809, 351). Finally a compromise was amyed 
Warrant Book, yol. tL) From the time of at, and on 80 Au^ the Archduke Charles, 
the Commonwealth such joint commissions Prince George, and Peterborough concluded a 
had not been uncommon, and had twice been formal agreement to break up the camp on 
given m the preceding reign. But it was 4 Sept., to march a^nst Tarragona and so 
exceptional to give such a commission to one on to Valencia (Paul Methuen to his father, 
who, like Peterborough, had not regularly 13 Sept., 10 Oct.(N.S.)inil^t^.AfiS'. 28056, ff. 
served in the subordinate grades. Since the 828, to 7). But on 1 Sept. Peterborough re- 
Restoration this rule had been only broken ceived information respecting the unfinished 
in the case of the Duke of York. and unprepared state of the defences of Mont* 

The expedition sailed from St. Helena on juich, a hill fort about two-thirds of a mile 
24 May 1705, and arrived at Lisbon on 0 June, south-west of Barcelona, and he sent Major- 
There they were met by the Archduke general Richards to Prince Gf>orge to appoint 
Charles, styled the king of Spain by the a time of conference (Ricnanns, xxv. 7, 
English and their allies. They were joined where the dates, wrongly written, are fixed 
a]^o by the Earl of Galway, the commander- by the days of the week). It was generally 
in-chief of the English forces already in the believed that an attack on Mcmljuioh had 
Peninsula ; and after several councils of war previously been proposed hy Prince George 
and much discussion, it was agreed, in de- and refused (Boteb, AnnaU, iy. 146 ; JETis- 
ference to the opinion of Charles, to attempt toiy, pp. 203^ ; Tabgb, iv. 46). But at this 
the capture of Barcelona, where the people conference, between Peterborough and Prince 
were said to be favourable to his pretensions. George alone, without any council of war it 
Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt, then was resolved, despite the recent agreement, to 
commanding at Gibraltar, had proposed attack that fort. 

rather a landing in Valencia and a d^ at About 6 ?.H. on 2 Sept, a body of one 
Madrid (Prince George to King Charles, thousand men marched out of camp. About 
21 May-1 June 1706, in Ktjnzbl, Lehen und ten o'clock Peterborough and Prince George 
Briefwechael da Landgrafen Georg wm Hea- joined them, and after some dela^, caused 
een-Darmetadt, pp. 571-2 ; Paul Methuen by a mistake of the guides, the little force 
to his father, 18 Sept. (N. S). in Addit, MS, found itself^ at daybreak on the Srd, at the 
28066, f. 3245; Riohabds, Dtaiy, xxv. 3 5) ; foot of Montjuich. The outer works were 
and Peterborough from the fi^st advised carried without difficulty, but the scaling 
operations in Italy, in concert with the Duke ladders were too short, and, after some loss, 
of Savoy. Both, however, gave way to the the storming party was compelled to draw 
king’s decision, and the expedition left the back. The Neapolitan defenders made a sally, 
Tagus on 17 July. On 11 Aug. it anchored a and Prince George was killed. The English 
few miles east of Barcelona. On the next day were retiring in disorder, when Peterborough, 
pr^arations were made for besieging the town, coming up, restored confidence, and the out* 
it was only then that the militai^ officers works were held. The next day Richards got 
appear to have realised the difficulties of the up a couple of small mortars ; on the 6th the 
ta^ The garrison, they understood, was garrison surrendered at discretion, after the 
nearly as numerous as the allied army ; the governor had been killed ^ a shell. The at- 
Catalan levies were worthless ; the fomfica- tack was then turned on Barcelona On the 
tions were strong, and the ground over 7th some three thousand men and several 
which they had to make their approaches heavy guns were landed from the fleet, by 
was marshy and impracticable. Several the 22nd a large breach had been made in 
councils of war were held, only to arrive at the walls, and on the 28th the governor 
the same conclusion : the troops ought to be signed the capitulation. On the next day 
re-embarked and carried dsewhere. Shovell the mob broke out into furious riot. The 
and Prince George dissented. Peterborough’s English were hastily called in, and by great 
lack of technical knowledge rendered him in- personal exertions, and at personal risk, 
capable of guiding their d&berations. When Peterborough restored order (Bubhbt, T« 
he attempt to press his colleagues’ decision 214 ; Botbb, Atmals, iv. 152). On 12 Get 
on the king it was ill received (t5. xxy. 66). Charles made a formal entry into Barcelona 
Peterborough wished to take his little army and was proclaimed king of Spain. In Eng* 
to Italy, perhaps to the direct support of ma land, parliament presented addressee to tfie 
Duke of Savoy, perhaps to make a diversion queen on the glonous sncoesses of her azmSb 
in Naples which he belley^ to be denuded andthe sole cMt was given toPeteibcffiiniglL 
of tro<^ for service in Spain (Peterborough At Barcelona ho was nominally the go> 
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TemWf iad for aome months was engaj^ 
in bittarrarxels with ererybody near lum ; 
with tha Danish king ana the king’s Q&y 
man suniaters more especially. To remedy 
the defects of his associates, Peterhoroimh 
requested to be made commander-in-chieiof 
all the forces in Spain, with thesole command 
of the fleet, and the rank of yice-admiral of 
England. Under any other conditions he 
* desired positiyely to come home ’ (Peter- 
borough to Stanhope, 18 Noy. 1705V No 
notice seems to haye been tidcen 01 these 
applications. 

Meantime the proyince and city of Valencia 
had been won for Charles by natiye forces. 
On 24 Jan. Peterborough entered V alencia in 
triumph amid * extraorainary demonstrations 
of joy/ For four nights the streets were il- 
lununated, and the monks and the ladies are 
represented as being particularly enthusiastic 
in their welcome (Stbbbing, p. 86). Charles 
had already giyen him a commission as cap- 
tain-general in the Spanish seryice, and now 
sent him full powers for the ciyil administra- 
tion of the proyince, for the efficient defence 
of which he drew a great part of the troops 
from Catalonia, so that by the middle of 
March the garrison of Barcelona was reduced 
to something less than fourteen hundred 
regulars, and this when a French army of ; 
twenty-fiye or thirty thousand men, under 
the Udarshal de Tes86, was adyancing to at- 
tempt its recapture. Charles was in dismay. 
The outlying garrisons were hastily called 
in, and expresses sent off to PeterTOrough 
and Sir John Leake [q. y.], calling for their 
immediate assistance. On 23 Much Tessfi 
sat down before the town, but he had not 
made himself master of the country as he 
adyanoed. Without lines of communication, 
he was dependent for his supplies on the 
F^nch fleet which, under the command of 
the Count of Toulouse, arriyed from Toulon 
and blockaded the town by sea. 

Peterborough was still enjoying the 
gaieties of Vmencia. On 10 March his com- 
mission as eommander-in-chief of the fleet, 
jointly with Shoyell, had been renewed 
(CbrntfUMum and Warrant Bookf yol. yi. ; of. 
OaBLBioxr, p. 146), but despite the position 
of afifurs he showed no sign of leaying his 
qusrten. On 10 March he ordered Leake, 
who in iho absence of Shoyell was left in 
command of the fleet, to land the troops 
which wen on board the fleet, at or near 
Valem^ At the same time King Charles 
wrote uxventiy desiring Leake to hasten to 
the relUa of jBeiodona. Peterborough re- 
peated his original orders, but Leakequietly 
put timm op one aide mL prepared to do 
as the kmg requested. Pbtwborou^ him- 


self did not leaye Valencia till 27 
and on his arriyal near Barcelona, ^ 
Cifuentes, who commanded the Catalan 
leyies. Meanwhile, the town was yery hard 
pressed. Monti uich had been taken, a prac- 
ticable breach nad been made in the walls ; 
adyerse winds delayed Leake ; it was not till 
the eyening of 26 April that he was known 
to be drawing near. The news reached the 
French fleet at the same time, and it departed 
at once, and so far the siege was raised by 
the mere threat of Leake’s approach. On the 
morning of the 27th Peterborough went oft 
to the fleet in a country boat, went on board 
the Prince George, hoisted the union flag as 
commander-in-chief, and thus, as the fleet 
anchored off Barcelona in the afternoon, 
claimed to haye relieyed the town. But jn 
reality the town was sayed by Leake, and % 
Leake alone, in direct disobedience of the 
orders he received from Peterborough. The 
later and contradictory orders which he re- 
ceived on 26 April, bidding him land the 
troops at Barcelona without a moment’s loss 
of time, had no influence on his conduct 
(Pabuell, p. 167 ; Addit, MS, 6438). 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether Peter- 
borough’s delay at Valencia, and the delays 
which he so persistently urged on Leake, were 
not part of a scheme for ruining the cause 
of Cfharles. Writing to the Duke of Savoy 
on SO March, Peterborough, after referring 
to Charles as hard pressed in Barcelona, had 
continued : * In case of his death I shall give 
Spain to him who ought to have it [presum- 
ably to the Duke of Savoy]. . . . The game 
will be difficult and delicate ; I can only say 
that I wiU do my best, for your interests 
will always be [dear] to me, and you cannot 
desirea more devoted or more faithM servant ’ 
(Pabnell, p. 166; Addit, MS. 28067, f. 946). 

On the night of the third day, 80 April, 
the French secretly quitted their camp out- 
side Barcelona. For eight days their retreat 
was harassed by the Spanish horse under 
Oifuentes, but none of w troops belonging 
to Peterborough’s command took part in the 
pursuit. At home the news of the relief was 
received with much joy, and it was coupled 
with Marlborough’s victozy at Bamillies, in 
ordering a day of general tnanksgiving. On 
7 May, Charlre, at Barcelona, beld a grand 
coun^ of all the ministers, generals, and 
admirals. It was proposed that he should 
march through Aragon to Madrid, there to 
withGal way , who ums^i^raM^ 

urged the're^ Valancia'^mntsi qf ti 
OSmoU, Sjjkmnf o. 186; Riohasm, xxv. 88). 
It was resedwea that the cavalry should 
mardi toValnioia; the fleet could cany the 


March, 
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foot soldiers ; Charles should stay at Barce- Both Qalway and Las Minas had reason to 
Iona till the requisite preparations had been be dissatisfied with Peterborough, who, on 
made. The troops, whom Peterborough ac- learning, it seems clear, that tney were at 
conmanied, were landed at the Grao on Madrid, had remained at Valencia, idly in- 
24 May, but Peterborough’s statements at dulging his love of pleasure (Inu^Ttial Etnr 
the council that there womd* be no difficulty gyiry^ p. 209 ; Par/. Hist, yi. 08!g. 
about* transport proTed misleading; there Amid these personal recriminations Peter- 
was no money, and without money there was borough, at a council of war on 29 July, an- 
no transport {%b. xzy. 40-lb Peterborough, nounced * that he had orders from the queen 
for the tune, gaye up the plan of a march on to wq to Italy,’ and his colleagues were * as 
Madrid, enga^d the troops in scattered ex- weU content to be rid of him as he was to 
peditions, and wrote to the king < that he had fo* (Qodolphin to Marlborough, ^ Sept, 
receiyed such instructions and limitations m CoxB, £t/e qf AfarldoratjoA, 1 . 471). Two 
about the public money, that he could no days afterwards he started mr Valencia with 
longer subsist the troops which he had with an escort of eighty dragoons. At Huete he 
him in Valencia, much less could he supply learned that all his baggage, horses, and 
him with any money for his journey toMa- equipage, on their way up to tlie camp, had 
jbdd; that his troops were yerysicldy ; that b^n taken by the enemy, leaying hun, he 
baggage mules and carts were not to be had wrote to Stanhope, with only one suit of 
. . . and therefore, seeing that his majesty clothes and six shirts. TUe yalue of the loss, 
had heretofore shown an inclination to go to which included ^ eight wi^gons of good eat- 
Aragon, he now adyised him to do so ’ (ib, ; ables and drink,’ he estimated at 6,0004, 
Inertial Enquiry 181). but his accounts, whether public or priyate. 

This letter reach^ Charles when already were always largely imaginary. Towards the 
on the way to Valencia, the route almost middle of August he went to Alicante, pre- 
forced upon him by Peterborough. Although sumably to confer with Leake. The town 
naturally indignant, he turned aside towaras had been taken by storm on 26 July, and with 
Aragon, but he declined to retrace his steps, the reduction of the castle, which did not 
when, in consequence of a sharp letter from surrender till 17 Sept., Peterborough had 
Stanhope, Peterborough again wrote to him nothing immediately to do. 
biddhog him make for Valencia (^chabdb, The remainder of July was occupied in 
xxy. 46). Peterboroug[h meanwhile wrote forwarding to Stanhope spiteful accusations 
^yolumes’ to the ministers at home, and against Leake and others, charging them with 
afterwards published his complaints of the irregularities, which, if th^ took place, must 
laziness and arrogance of the king. haye been conniyed at by Peterborough him- 

Whilethe king and the commander-in- self. Simultaneously he resolyed on an expe- 
chief were on thrae terms, the Castilians re- dition to reduce the Balearic islands, but on 
yolted against Qalway and the Portuguese, receiying orders from England to de^atch a 
Charles and his council, perceiying the situsr squadron of nine ships of the line to the West 
tion to be extremely critical, wrote to Pet^ Indies, he abandoned the expedition, jud^png 
borough desiring him to hurry forward with that the fieet so reduced would be insufficient 
every ayailable man. There were in Valencia for the task, and firiling in his efibrts to in- 
some five or six thousand regulars, but with- dace Leake or a councif of war to ondortake 
out oigiuiised transport they were useless, the responsibility of disobeyingtheorderfirom 
Peterborough started at once with four hun- home. On 10 ^t. he sailed in the Resolu- 
dred drains, with which he joined the king tion for Genoa, m order— according to his 
on 24 Jiriy at Pastrana, and two days later own account — to arrange with the Duke of 
escorted him into the camp of the allies at Savoy for a combined attack on Toulon. The 
Guadalajara. The army, then some fifteen subject was^ inde^ spoken of daring Peter- 
thousana strong, was opposed to the Duke of borough’s visit to Tunn ; but he had no in- 
Bcorwick with nearly double' the number, structions about it, and the claim which he 
Peterborough’s arrival, from which much seems to have made to be the originator of 
had been expected, brought no increase of the scheme, whidi was carried out next year, 
strength, ana was, in it^f, the signal for is without foundation. Both the inogprioo 
disco^ There was 'a superfluity of generals’ and the matnrii^ of the project were Hail^ 
(Rirannii, ii. 46), and though Qalway, still barough’s (ImMartial Enquiry, v. 288). 
sdFering firom the loss<rf his arnu txyidmud The only red busineBswhiwreterbeEougli/ 

his wiUingnesa, or indeed his wish, to resign engaged in was the negotiation of a loan oi 
in favour of PeterbosouglL his Portuguese lOCuXXM. firom the Jews of Genoa— a hm 
colleague, Las Minas, wouM not agree, and which he bad no authority to oontraet, and 
theDatAganeralpieteedtobeindqpeniMt. for which he agreed to pey an SBOimant 
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mtemt. His visit seems to have been i»3nn- 
eipally one of pleasure, and partly in pique 
at the conduct of the king of Spain and of 
his own colleagues. By the end of December 
he joined the kixig at Valencia, where, on 
11 ieb. 1706-7, he received orders recalling 
him to England to give an account of his con- 
duct. Galway was at the same time appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Spain. 

On 13 March Peterborough again sailed 
for Genoa in the Resolution fsee Mordattnt, 
Henbt, 1681 P-1710], and after narrowly es- 
caping capture on the way, was put on shore 
at Onegli^ At Turin he was met by peremj^ 
tory orders to return to England imme<n- 
ately. Nothing was further &om his inten- 
tions than obedience ; and finding that the 
Duke of Savoy, who ^d been duly informed 
that his commission was revoked, declined 
to discuss the operations of the coming cam- 
paign with him, he made a circular tour 
through Europe. At Vienna he was well 
received, and is said to have inspired the em- 
peror with the idea of an expedition against 
Naples. Almansa had been fought and lost 
a mw weeks before; and as Peterborough, 
after his quarrel with Galway, had prophe- 
sied misfortune, it was supposed that he had 
foreseen the course of tne war. Accord- 
ingly Count Wratislaw, the emperor’s minis- 
ter, wrote to Marlborough on 21 June- 
2 July: *When you have spoken to him 
you will probably be more satisfied with him 
than you imagine ; for Prince Eugene has 
written to me that his lordship thinks like 
a general, though he does not always ex- 
pmsB himself with propriety ’ (CoxE, li. 79). 
f^m Vienna Peteniorough went to Leipzig, 
charged, it would appear, with some irre- 
ar mission firom the Austrian court to the 
g of Sweden. At Leipzig Charles XII 
sought to avoid him, but Peterborough 
managed to point out to him that with an 
army such as his — ^nearly eighty thousand 
men of the best troops in the world — he 
might be the arbiter of the fate of Europe. 
Charles, however, had other designs, and 
Peterborough went on to Hanover, paid his 
court to the Electreas Sophia, inspired her 
son, the future king of England, with anti- 
pathy, and early in August arrived at Soi- 
gnies on a visit to Marlborough. 

For some time back Marlborough had con- 
ceived a poor idea of Peterborough s conduct, 
and on 18 Sept. 1706 had written privately 
to the dubhesB that * he did not think much 
ceremony ought to be used in removing him 
from a place where he has hasarded the loss 

the whole conntry ' (i5. i. 471). He was, 
however, quite sensible that Peterborough 
might be a dangerous man to ofibnd, and 


now received him with civility but appa- 
rently with little confidence. ^ By what he 
tells me,’ he wrote to Godolphin on 18 Aug., 
'he thinks he has demonstration to convince 
you that he has been injured in everything 
that has been reported to his disadvantage.’ 
'I have endeavoured,’ he added four days 
later, ' to let him see that, for his own sake, 
he ought to clear up the objections against 
him, and he has promised me that he will 
acquaint you and Lord Sunderland with all 
he nas to say ’ (ib, ii. 182). 

By 20 Aug. Peterborough was in England. 
A proposal had been made by Harley, and 
endorsed by others of the cabinet, to arrest 
him and bring him to trial, but it was not 
acted on (tifr. ii. 187). On 8 Sept, he applied 
for an audience. It was refused, on thp 
ground that he could not be admitted to 
the queen’s presence until he had explained 
' why he did not in the preceding campaign 
march to Madrid with the army under his 
command ; why he did not fulfil his instruc- 
tions in advancing to the King of Spain the 
supplies entrusted to his disposition ; and why 
he retired to Italy without orders, and bor- 
rowed large sums of mon^ on disadvantage- 
ous terms ’ (ib. ii. 178). Peterborough made 
no attempt to clear himself officially, but he 
commissioned his friend. Dr. Freind, to pub- 
lish an account of what had been done, and 
supplied him with such documents as he 
judged suitable. These documents were cor- 
rect reproduced, but Freind’s 'Account of 
the Earl of Peterborough’s Conduct in Spain’ 
must be considered, as was said at the time, 
as ' the Earl of Monmouth’s vindication of the 
Earl of Peterborough.’ It is Peterborough’s 
own BtoiT, and, except where extraneously 
supported, has no authority. Neither has the 
answer, under the title of' Remarks upon Dr. 
Friend’s Accoimt,’ any independent autho- 
rity ; it merely suppliM glosses, pro or con, 
on such evidence as it suited Peterborough 
to produce. But Freind had also challenged 
an official inquOT, and an investigation 
began before the House of Lords in January 
1707-8. It speedily became a trial of 
strength between the factions of the day ; 

I the tories upheld Peterborough, although he 
was the most radical of whigs, against the 
whig government, whose supj^rteis had de- 
nouncM him. After an examination extend- 
ing over several weeks, the House of Lords 
rerased to adopt the charges against him ; 
but it also refused to pass a vote of thanks. 

The government was loth to accept this 
ambiguous decision as an acquittal Peter- 
boroiigh was, indeed, on 80 Julv, admitted 
to kiss the queen’s hand ; but ne was also 
ordered to render an account of the money 
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which he had received and expended during 
his command ; and as he had kept no accounts 
(Riohabds, XXV. 86-7), his property wm 
attached till he should have cleared up his 
pay-lists. For the next two years he was 
occupied with * the compilation of ledgers/ 
the trouble of which was broken only by his 
domestic sorrows. In March 1709 his wife, 
to whom, notwithstanding his reputation for 
gallantry, he seems to have been soberly 
attached, died of a quinsy ; and in the early 
months of 1710 his two sons, first the younger 
and then the elder, died of small-pox. But 
the change of ministry came as a relief to 
his distress, personal and financial. Within 
a week it was rumoured that he was to be 
general of marines and first lord of the ad- 
miralty. On 2 Nov. he was actually ap- 
pointed captain-general of marines with the 
pay of 61. a day. In December he was nomi- 
nated ambassador extraordinary to Vienna, 
and was on the point of starting when, at 
the request of the House of Lords, he was 
stayed, pending a renewed inquiry into the 
conduct of the war in Spain. Peterborough 
and Galway both gave their account of what 
had taken place, and after a warm debate, 
extending over several daySj Peterborough's ] 
account was approved, and m an address to 
the queen the lords expressed their admira- 
tion for the many great and eminent services 
he had performed ^ during the time he had 
the honour of commanding the army in 
Spain.' * The votes of the peers proved lite- , 
rally nothing,’ except that sixty-eight of them 
were tories and only forty-eight were whigs 
(Stbbbing, p. 178). The majority voted 
panegyrics on Peterborough as implying cen- 
sure on Marlborough. The mob, with whom 
Marlborough was out of favour, took the 
same view, and Peterborough was the idol 
of the hour. On one occasion, it is said, the 
mob mistook Peterborough for Marlborough, 
and were on the point of dragging him 
through the kennel, when Peterborou^ con- 
vinced them of their error by saying, * In the 
first place, I have only five gumeas in my 
pocket ; and in the second, they are very 
much at your service.’ 

On 11 Feb. 1710-11, the day after the 
vote of thanks, Peterborough started for 
Vienna. The primary object of the mission 
was to get the ambassador out of London ; 
the nominal end proposed was to bring about 
more cordial relations between the emperor 
and the Duke of Savoy. Peterborough's 
diplomacy seems to have been conducted 
wiUi the same irregularity as his campaign- 
ing. Before his work at Vienna was luJf 
fim^ed he went to Turin, and while there 
the death of the emperor Joseph 1 (6 April 


1711) led him to recur to his former project 
of putting the Duke of Savoy on the throne 
of Spain. Returning to Vienna, he received 
despatches censuringhis conduct. He started 
for England at once, and, travelling post, 
without stopping, landed at Yarmouth at- 
tended by only one servant. According to 
Swift ( TTorAs, xv. 455), he had scattered the 
rest of his suite in several parts of Germany. 
^ He sent expresses and ffot here before them.’ 
The next day he haa an audience of the 
queen, who received him graciously. The 
ministers did not conceal their dissatisfaction ; 
but, troublesome colleague as he was, they 
recognised that he might be still more trou- 
blesome as an adversary, and hastened to 
get him out of the country by appointing him 
ambassador ' extraordinary to the diet about 
to assemble at Frankfort for the election of 
the emperor. At Frankfort he plunged into 
a sea of intrigue about matters outside his 
instructions. He is said to have suggested 
that, in default of male heirs to the new 
emperor, Charles VI, the Elector of Saxony 
ought to be king of the Romans. His idea, 
for the moment, was to have * a lev6e of 
suppliant ki^s expecting their destinies from 
England.’ He soon tired of the situation — 
everybody mistrusted him ; and was glad to go 
to Italy on a nominal mission, the true object 
of which was to keep him out of the way. 

During 1712 he was, for the most part, at 
Venice, busy over some make-believe poli- 
tical intrigue for his government, or engaged 
in some more real love intrigue for himself, 
possibly paying his court to Anastasia Ro- 
binson [q. V.], who was then living at Venice 
with her family. In January 1712-18 he 
returned to England, eager to be at work. 
Swift, who saw him on we afternoon of his 
arrival, wrote of him: 'He left England 
with a bruise by his coach overturning that 
made him spit blood, and was so ill, we ex- 
pected ever^ post to hear of his death ; but 
he outrode it, or outdrank it, or something, 
and is come home lustier thim ever. He is 
at least sixty, and has more spirits than an^ 
young fellow I know of in England * (i5. iii. 
94). During the session he occasionally 
sp^e in the House of Lords, and especially 
on 28 May, against the Earl of FindlaterB 
motion for the repeal of the union with 
Scotland fPar/, Hut. vi. 1217). In his brief 
periods 01 leisure about London he made 
famous his hospitality at Parson's Gresn, 
where his conversation and his cookery, his 
music and his wall-fruit delighted the artistic 
and literary society of Queen Anne, The 
ministers, however, were anxious to keep him 
well-disposed. He was appointed colonel of 
the royal horBe guards, and on 4 Aug. was 
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nominated a ELG. In November he was sent 
as ambawadar ertraordinary to ^e Duke of 
Savoy (now become king of SicUy), and to 
the other Italian princes. It was a mere 
mission of compliment, and very positiTe in- 
Btmotions minimised his talent for mischief. 
In March 1714 he was appointed ^vemor 
of Minorca, but before he oomd go thither the 
queen died, King George ascended the throne, 
and, on the return of the whigs to power, 
Peterborough was summarily recalled. On 
his way home through Paris he was enter- 
tained at dinner by the Marquis de Torcy, 
and Louis XIV < ordered the fountains at 
Marly to be set workinff in his honour, keep- 
ing mm by his side as he walked, and treat- 
ing him ^‘avec beaucoup de distinction”’ 
p. 191). 

But in England he was 'a fallen star.’ 
The day after his return he presented him- 
self at court; he was coldly received, and 
an order was sent to him forbidding his 
reappearance. It was the end of his official 
career, though he continued to attend in the 
House of Lords as late as 1731, and fre- 
quently spoke with much wit and vehemence. 
In June 1716 he was deprived of his colonelcy 
of the blues ^Paokb, p. 76). In 1717 he 
went to Italy in search of nealth. At Bo- 
logna he was arrested on suspicion of being 
concerned in a conspiracy against the Pre- 
tender, and was detained for a month till he 
made his identity clear to his cimtors. The 
excitement restored his health. He hastened 
back to England to clamour for revenge ; but 
the story that 'the English fleet was sent off 
Oivita vecdiia to exact compensation is not 
true. The papal government, however, ex- 

S ressed regret, lining the blame on the car- 
inal-legate at Bologna. In 1719 Peter- 
borough again went to Italy on a self-con- 
stituted mission to the Duke of Parma, and is 
said to have brought about the downfall of 
Alberoni, who, on his part, had described him 
as * a most pretentious fool and consummate 
blackjmard^(ABifBTBONO, Elisabeth Famescj 
p. 12^ He was again in France in 1720, 
when Hubois wrote of him as likely to injure 
the Anglo-French alliance by his pernicious 
habit of belittling the resources 01 England. 
It was afterwards said that in 1732 he mar- 
ried Anastasia Robinson, the singer. At 
the time, however, the marriage— if there 
wae one — ^was kept strictly secret; it was 
believed by many tnat she was Peterboroimh’s 
mistress — a belief that gained ground when, 
appuently in January 1738-4, Peterborough 
publidy caned Senesino, the leading tenor 
of the opera company, for insolence to her, 
and compelled him to ask her pardon on hia 
knees. Lord fitanhope, afterwards earl of 


Oheeterfield, jestingly spoke of Peterborough 
as * an old Don Quixote,’ and in consequence 
received a challenge: the duel, however, 
was prevented W the civil power (Letters 
eif Lady Mary Wortley Montagu^ ed. Bohn, 
i. 853^). ^er this, Miss Robinson, as 
she was to the world, quitted the stage and 
settled down in a house taken for her by 
Peterborough near Parson’s Green, Fulham. 

About the same time began a correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Howard, the mistress of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II [see 
HowABD, Hbnbietta, Gouittess 07 Suffolk]. 
A set of verses addressed to her, beginning 
' I said to my heart between sleeping and 
waking,’ are not without merit, and led Wal- 
pole to include Peterborough in his list of 
'noble poets;’ but the letters themselves, 
written by a man of seventy to a deaf woman 
of forty, are Hhe silliest of superannuated 

E hilandering ’ (Stebbikg). They may perhaps 
e counted as one of his literary amusements, 
in which, and in the society of literary men, 
more especially Swift and Pope, with Arbuth- 
not and Gay, much of his time was passed. 
Tours in France or other parts of the con- 
tinent filled up the rest. Mr. Stebbing speaks 
too of his military duties. In May 1722 his 
commission as general of marines, originally 
given in 1710, was enlaroed to * General of 
all the Marine Forces of Great Britain ; ’ but 
there were no marine forces at the time, and 
the only duty Peterborough could be called 
on to perform was to receive his pay. 

He was always needy and in debt. He 
asserted that he had impoverished his estate 
by maintaining the army in Spain at his own 
cost ; but he had no accounts to show in sup- 
port of this statement, and no government 
could accept it. By reckless expenditure and 
by confusion between his own and the public 
money he unquestionably lavished a great 
deal, but not necessarily on the army. He 
had never been wealthy, and on the death 
of his uncle in 1697 the family estates, sepa- 
rated from the title, had gone to his cousin, 

I Lady Mary, daughter of Henry Mordaunt, 
I second earl of Petreborough [q. v.1, in her own 
I right Baroness Beauchamp and Mordaunt, 
and wife of Henry Howard, seventh duke oi 
Norfolk [q. v.], from whom she was divorced 
in 1700. ^ On the duke’s death in 1701 she 
married Sir John Germain |q. v.], and though 
Peterborough endeavoured to recover tne 
estates from her, the House of Lords, decided 
against him. At her death, in November 
1706, Peterborough succeeded to the baronies, 
but she left the property to her husband. 
Peterborough contestM Gfermain’s right, but 
the House of Lords again decided against 
him. He found waya, however, of raising 
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fresh actionSi which were still pwding when 
Oermain died in 1718. The lit^ation then 
came to an end, Peterborough having slread j 
declared that he would withdraw ms claim 
if Germain left the propertjr to his second 
wjfe, Lady Elizabetli Germam [q. v.] 

' Dumg his later years Peterborough re- 
sided for the most part near Southampton, 
in a pleasant cottage with a large ga^en, 
known as Bevis Mount, the site of the present 
Bevois town, but then ^beautifrd Myond 
imagination,’ as Po]^ wrote to Mrs. Kuight 
(WorkSf iz. 451). He suffered from stone. 
For some years his death, at frequent inter- 
vals, had seemed imminent, and in the spring 
of 1785 he was advised that an aeration 
offered the only chance of life. His wife, 
atiU unacknowledged; but latterly, in defer- 
ence to her scrupes, allowed to wear her 
wedding ring, was his constant attendant, 

* the sunshine’ of his home. Before under- 
going the operation he assembled a party of 
his relations in the rooms of his nephew, 
Stephen Points, in St. James’s Palace, and 
formally introduced her as the Countess of 
Peterborough (Bubket, Hiet of Muaicy iv. 
247-9). Siortly afterwards he publicly 
married her (Pope, WorkSy ix. 818). 

In July he was at Bevis Mount, conscious 
of his approaching end, and writing to Lady 
Suffolk that the example of the Emperor 
Julian showed him * how a soldier, how a 
philosopher, how a friend of Lady Suffolk’s 
ought to die. I want,’ he continued, *to 
m&e an appointment with you, Mr. Poto, 
and a few friends more to meet upon uie 
summit of my Bevis hill, and thence, after 
a speech and a tender farewell, I shall take 
my leap towards the clouds (as Julian ex- 
presses it) to mix amongst the stars.’ Pope 
visited him towards the end of August, and 
was much struck by the extreme contrast 
between the vivacity and sprightliness of his 
mind and the attenuation of ms body (t5. ix. 
319-20). Peterborough was afterwards in 
London for a few days, alternating between 
bed and dinner parties. He had hoen medi- 
tating a journey to the south of France, but 
he ultimately went with his wife to Lisbon. 
He died there on 26 Oct. 1785, six days after 
his arrival. The body was brought back to 
England by his widow, and buried in the 
family vault in Turvey Church, Bedford- 
shire. His second son Henry is separately 
noticed. 

For some ycttrs Peterborough had amused 
himself in writing his memoirs in three manu- 
script volumes. The countess, in looking 
over them, was so shocked that she burnt 
them. A lady who had also seen them told 
Dr. Burney wat Peterborough boasted of 


having committed three capital crimes before 
he was twenty. But the memoirs were in 
all probability wholly or in great part ficti- 
tious. In Peterborough’s mmd there was a 
strange oonfrtsion between imagmation and 
fust, and his unsupported assertions cannot 
be accepted as trustworthy contributions to 
his biography. In matters of history, where 
his cheater, his reputation, and his mterest 
were at stake, statements emanating from 
him and known to be false must be held as 
substantiating the graver ehaijge. He was 
of untiring energy, restless in mind and body. 
BKs parliamentary speeches and letters show 
him to have been clever, witty, inciuve in 
thought and word. He was a generous and 
judicious patron of men of letters and science, 
who gratefully acknowledged his benefac- 
tions. and gave him a hWer reputation than 
he otnerwise deserve<i Swift, however, who 
had a certain affection for him, calls him 
with friendly insight * the ramblingest lying 
rogue on ea^,’ and to Mucky’s unfiatter- 
ing portrait in the * Memoirs ’ Swift gave the 
rare distinction of his approval. He was as 
foolishly careless of his own as he was cul- 
pably careless of the public money ; and the 
common idea that he was a distinguished 
commander of fieets or armies rests only on 
his own statements ; while the official docu- 
ments and the reports of the men who were 
with him in Spain testify to his incompetence. 
He is described as a little spare man, <a 
skeleton in outward figure,’ according to 
Swift’s familiar lines, of pleasing appearance 
and winning manners. His portrait, oy Dahl, 
is in the possession of the Faxl of Carlisle; 
another, by Eneller, belonging to Mr. W. B. 
Stopford, was engraved by Houbraken. A 
thira portrait belongs to viscount Boyne. 

[Of the biogmphiee of Peterborough, that in 
the Men of Action Series, by Mr. William Stab- 
bing, is the best. All the other memoirs — those 
by Cobnd F. S. Russell (1887)i by G. Warbur- 
ton (1868), by Charnock (Biog. Rav. iii. 814), 
by Sir WiJter Scott (Preface to the Memoirs 
of Captain George Carleton, 1809), or by Lord 
Ribblesdale (Fortnightly Review, August 1886), 
dei^nd on the Memoirs of Captain Carleton, 
whidi Mr. Stebbing rightly treats as apomrphal. 
or on Peterboroura’s own imaginings. Colonel 
A Parnell, in .his History of the War of the Suo- 
eession in Spun (1888), is the only recent histo- 
rian who has diaken himself dear of Carlcton’s 
Memoirs, which he proves to be flctitions, and 
has based his history of the campaigns of 1706«* 
1706 solely on official and contempcniy aceonnts, 
which in their esfiroats of Petcrboroiigh’s Qmi- 
dnet differ considerably from that previmly re- 
ceived. In a later artide on CiwlatoD in the 
Eng^sh Historical Rev. (January 1891) Obloiiel 
Pa»ll reaches the coneliision that the part of 
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the Memoin liLaliiig to Peterborough wae, di- 
r^ly or indireotly, eupplied bj Peterborough 
himseU, and indinee to the belief that Swift was 
the autto. One of Carleton's stories, quoted bT 
vnry subsequent writer— that of Peterborough 
•taarting off in the night to the fleet, going on 
board Captain Price’s ship (the Somerset, p. 148), 
or the Leopard (Stanhopb, Reifn of Qtism Amc, 
cabinet edit. i. 267), and sendine off a pinnace 
in the dark with o^ers to the admiral — is con- 
tradicted by the logs of the Somerset and Leopard 
(in the Public £^cord Office), which are both 
nnusuadly full. Of Freind’s Account of the Bari 
of Peterborough’s Conduct in Spain (1707) and 
Remarks on Dr. Freind's Account mention has 
been made in the text. In the Impartial Enquiry 
into the Management of the War in Spain . . . 
(1712), the anonymous author either printed, or 
referred to as printed in Freind’s Account or 
elsewhere, all ayailable papers bearing on his 
subject. His conclusion is adverse to Peter- 
borough. The letters from Queen Mary to Wil- 
liam in Ireland are in Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland (8vo, 1700), vol. iii. 
The letters of Marlborough and G<dolphin, 
printed in Ooxe’s Life of Marlborough (Bohn’s 
edition) are important; but Coxe’s own narra- 
tive is based on Carleton and on Freind. Re- 
ferences to the printed and manuscript material 
relating to the war in Spain and to Peterborough’s 
conduct therein are given by Colonel Parnell. 
It is only necessary here to refer more jparticu- 
larly to Foreim Office Records, Spam, vole. 
182-6 : Richards’s Journals in the Briti^ Mu- 
seum (Stowe MS. 867, xxv); Peterborough’s let^ 
ters to Leake in Addit. MS. 6488 ; Boyer’s Annals 
of the Reign of Queen Anne and his Sstory of 
the Reign ; Targe’s Hist, de I’Av^nement de la 
Maison de Bourbon au Tr6ne d’Espagne ; Bari. 
Hist. vols. V. and vi., and Lords’ Journals, vol. 
xviiL Peterborough's letters to General Stanhope 
were privately pnnted by Lord Mahon (after- 
wards Stanhope) in 1 884. There are some inteiv 
esting notices of Peterborough in G. F. W. 
Munby and Thomas Wright’s Turvev and the 
Mordannts (1893), in Earl Cowpers Private 
Diary (p. 27), and theDuke of Mancnestei's Court 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne (ii. 244-6, 
269, 277), and very many in the letters of Pope, 
ed. Elwin and Courthope^ and of Swift, ed. Scott. 
The letters to Mrs. Howard, printed in Croker’s 
Letters to and from the Countess of Suffolk, are 
in Addit. MS. 22626. See also Collins’s Peerage 
(1768), iii. 209, and Doyle’s Baronage.] 

J. H. L. 

MOBDAUNT, HENRY, second Eabl of 
P fiiBBBOBOireR (1624 P-1697), cavalier, eldest 
son of John, first earl of Peterborough, by 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of Wil- 
liam, lord Howard of Eflhigham, was bom 
about 1624. His grandfather, Henry, fourth 
lord Mordaunt, a strict Roman eathdlio, lay 
for a year in the Tower on suspicion of com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder plot, and died in 


1608. His grandfather’s widow, Lady Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry, lord Compton, being 
also a staunch adherent of the ancient faith, 
was deprived by James I of the custo^ of her 
eldest child, Johk, afterwards first Eabl of 
Petbbbobouoh (d. 1642), who was made a 
ward of Archbishop Abbot, and educated in 
protestant principles at Oxford. Removed to 
court by the ki^, who was struck by his 
beauty and intem^nce, the first earl was 
made a KB. on the occasion of Prince Charles 
being created Prince of Wsles, 8 Nov. 1616, 
and was remitted a fine of 10,000/. which had 
been im^sed upon and left unpaid by his 
father. By Charles I he was created Earl of 
Peterborough, by letters patent of 9 March 
1627-8. On the outbreak of the civil war he 
adhered to the parliament, and held the com- 
mission of general of the ordnance under the 
Earl of Essex, but he died of consumption, 
18 June 1642. He left, besides his heir, Henry, 
the second earl, a son John, afterwards Lord 
Mordaunt of Reigate and Viscount Mordaunt 
of Avalon [q. v.] ; and a daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married Thomas, son and heir to Edward 
Howard, first lord Howard of Escrick [q. v.] 
Henry, the second earl, was educated at 
Eton, under Sir Heniw Wotton, and shortly 
before the outbreak of the civil war was sent 
to France to be out of harm’s way. He re- 
turned to England in 1642, and served for a 
little while in the parliamentary army, but in 
^ril 1648 deserted to the king at Oxford. 
He fought gallantly at Newbury (20 Sept. 
1648), being wounded in the arm and thigh, 
and having his horse shot under him. In 
command of a renment raised at his own 
expense he servea in the west during the 
following summer and winter, but was in 
France during the later phases of the struggle. 
In 1646 he returned to England and com- 
pounded for his estates. A private inter- 
view with Charles as he passed through 
AmpthiU to Hampton Court, in the summer 
of 1^7, prompted him to make a last effort on 
the kingh behalf, and in J uly of the following 
year he united with the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Holland in raising the royal 
standard at Dorking. The design was to 
seize Reigate, but foiled in this, the insur- 
gents were dnven back upon Kingston, and 
eventusHy dispersed in the neighbourhood of 
Harrow by the parliamentary lorces (7 July) 

S ef. Rich, BIenbt, Eaut. of Holland, 1689 r- 
649, and Villiebs, Gbobob, second Duiob 
OF Buckinoham]. Mordaunt was severely 
wounded, but escaped to Antwerp, and in 
the ftkllowing year returned to England and 
recompounded for hu estates (May 1649). 
On the Restoration, Peterboroi^h was a^ 
pointed (6 Sept. 1661) governor of Tangier, 
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of which he took possession on SO Jan. 
1661-2, but being inadequately provided 
with men and money for the defence and 
development of the place, and harassed by 
intrigues on the part of his subordinates, he 
resigned his command for a life pension of 
1,CKX)/.* in the course of a few months. On 
his return to England he served in the Dutch 
war, at first as a volunteer in the fleet of 
the Earl of Sandwich, afterwards in command 
of a ship under the Duke of York (1664-6). 
In 1670 he was appointed groom of the stole 
to the Duke of York, and on 24 Feb. 1672-3 
ambassador extraordinary to arrange the 
terms of his proposed marriage with the Arch- 
duchess Claudia Felicitas of Innsbruck. He 
had hardly crossed the Channel, however, 
when the news of the emperor’s determina- 
tion to marry the archduchess himself put an 
end to the project. He was then commis- 
sioned to ascertain the respective personal 
and other attractions of the Princess Mary of 
Modena [q. v.l, and several other ladies be- 
tween whom the duke’s choice lay, and Mary 
having been fixed upon, proceeded to Modena 
in the following August as ambassador extra- 
ordinary to arrange the match. After some 
demur on the score of religion, the pope re- 
fusing a dispensation for the marriage of the 
princess with a prince who was not a declared 
catholic, the scruples of the family were over- 
come, Peterborough being proxy for the duke 
(30 Sept. 1673). Peterborough then escorted 
the princess to England, landing at Dover 
on 21 Nov. 

On 10 July 1674 Peterborough was sworn 
of the privy council, and in 1676 was ap- 
pointed deputy earl-marshal. In 1680 he was 
deprived or that office and his pension, and 
excluded firom the council, on suspicion of 
complicity in the so-called Popish plot. Never- 
theless, though suffering from fever, he had 
himself carried down to Westminster Hall, 
in order to vote against the condemnation of 
Lord Stafford (7 Dec.) In October 1681 he was 
summoned to Scotland by the Duke of York 
whom he attended on his return to England 
in the following March. On 28 Feb. 1082-3 
he was restored to his place in the council. 
He bore St. Edward’s sceptre at the corona- 
tion of James II, by whom on 19 Api^ 1686 
he was appointed groom of the stole. On 
18 June following he was made E.G., and 
soon afterwards cdonel of theSrd regiment of 
horse. In Mardi 1686-7 hewasrecSvedinto 
the Roman churck At the revolution he at- 
tempted to make his escape fieom the oountiy, 
but was taken near Ramsgate and committM 
to the Tower (24 Dee. 16wh On 26 Oct. 1689 
he was impeded of high tnason *in de- 
partingfrom his allegiance, and being recon- 


ciled to the church of Rome.’ The proceed- 
i^, however, abated by thb subsequent 
dissolution, and on 9 Oct. 1690 he was re- 
leased on bail. In February 1696-6 he again 
fell under suspicion of treasonable practices, 
and was confined to his own hduse, but was 
enlarged in the following May. Peterborough 
WM lord of the manors of Purvey in Bedfora- 
shire and Drayton in Northamptonshire, and 
was for many years lord-lieutenant of the 
latter county. He died on 19 June 1697, and 
was buried in the parish church of Purvey. 

Peterborough mamed, in 1644, Lady Pene- 
lope O’Brien, daughter of Barnabas, sixth 
earl of Phomond, by whom he had two daugh- 
ters: Elizabeth, who died unmarried, and 
Mary, who married Henry Howard, seventh 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.], from whom she was 
divorced in 1700. Pfe Countess of Peter- 
borough was groom of the stole to Maiy of 
Modena, and survived till April 1702. 

In his later years Peterborough gratified 
his pride and amused his leisure by compil- 
ing, with the assistance of his chaplain, * Suc- 
cinct Genealogies of the Noble and Ancient 
Houses of Alno or De Alneto, Latimer of 
Duntish, Drayton of Drayton, Mauduit of 
Werminster, Greene of Dr^^n, Vere of 
Addington, Fitz-Lewes of Westhomedon, 
Howara of Effingham, and Mordaunt of 
Purvey. Justified by Publick Records, An- 
cient and Extant Charters, BEistories, and 
other Authentic Proofs, and enriched with 
divers Sculptures of Tombs, Images, Seals, 
and other Curiosities,’ London, 1686, fol. 
The work is of extreme rarity, only a very 
few copies, probably not more than twenty- 
five in all, having been printed. It bears me 
pseudonym Robert Halstead on the title- 
page, and is dedicated to Peterborough, whose 
life is narrated at length, while his brother 
is barely mentioned (cfi Dxbddt, ^des Al^ 
thorpiaruBf p. 186 ; Notes and Queries^ 1st ser. 
vi. 663, 4th ser. iii. 481,641, iv. 18; Lowitdiis, 
BibL Man.) 

[The principal authority is the Succinct Ge- 
nealogies above mentioned. Subsidiary authori- 
ties are: Nichols’s Progresses of James I, i. 
221, ii. 838, iii. 215 ; Nicolas’s Hist, of British 
Knighthood, voh ii. Chron. List, p. Ixviii, vol. 

111. Chron. List, p. xv; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8zd Kep. App. p. 272, 6th Hep. App. p. 151, 
7th App. pp. 487, 485, 490, 496, 744, 
8th Bep. App. p. 280, 9th Bep. App. pp. 88, 

112, lOm Bq;i. App. pt iv. p. 64, lltn Bep. 
App. pt V. pp. 228, 281, pt. vii. p. 80 ; Cal* State 
Papers, Dorn. 1645-7 p. 571, 1648-9 p. 178, 
1649-50 ^ 529, 1650 p. 561, 1655 p. 320, 
1664^ pp. 56, 275, 587; Cal. Committee 
Conpomiding, fte., 1665-6, p. 500: A Letter 
from Hampton Court 1648, 4to; Tho Be^ 
ration of uie Bight Hon. the Duke at Bodt' 
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iaglm and tha fiavlM of Holland and Feter- 
bofoogli, 1648, 4to; A Perfect Diamal, 
8-10 Jolj 1648, and Perfect Ooenrreneea, 
7-14 July 1648 (King’s Pamphlets £. 461 and 
625) ; '^itelocke’s Mem. p. 817 ; Bnlstrode’s 
ManLp 1721, p. 169 ; Ereljn’s Diary, 1 Dee. 
1661, 0 July 1677f 7 Feb. 1686 ; Fepys’s Diar^, 
ad. Lord Braybrooke ; Ghamberlayne’s Anglin 
Notitia, 1670 and 1677 ; CUrendon’s Bebellion, 
book xi. §§ 6-7 ; life, 1827, ii. 866 ; Bnmet’s 
Own Time, foL i. 863, 860, 477, 691, 606; 
Reresby’s Mam. ad. Oskwright, pp. 884, 424 ; 
Hatton Gorresp. (Gamden Soc.), i. 109-10, 201- 
202, 214 : Luttrell’s Relation of State Afiain, 

i. 17, 60, 836, 880, 865 ; Gobbatt’s State Trials, 
vii. 1668; Howell's State Trials, xii. 1234, 
1288 ; Glarendonand Rochester Gorresp.; Mao- 
pheison's Hist, of Great Britain, i. 187, 801 ; 
Olazandon State Papers, ii. 480 ; Gollins’s Peer- 
age, ed. Bxydges, iii. 810 at seq.; Burke’s Extinct 
PaeraM ; ArSididl’s Peerage of Ireland, ii. 88 ; 
Klopp*s Fall des Hanses Stuart, i. 864 et seq. ; 
Strickland’s LiTes of the Queens of England, 
Mary of Modena, chap. t. ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. rii. 08 ; Bridges’s Northamptonshire, 

ii. 230, 260, 880; Baker’s Northa^tonshire; 
Lysona’s Mag. Brit. 1. 147 ; Reilly’s mat. Anec- 
dotes of the Families of the Bolmes, Gareys, 
Mordaunts, &c., 1880 ; Russell’s fiirl of Peter- 
borough and Monmouth, 1887.] J. M. R. 

MORDAUNT, HENRY (1681 P-1710), 
captain in the navy, was the second son of 
Charles Mordaunt, tliird earl of Peterborough 
[q. T.], and nephew of Henry Mordaunt, 
memher of parliament for Brackley from 1692 
to 1701, with whom he has been strangely 
confused (Fostbb, Altmm Oxoniisnses; Col- 
LXKS, Peerage, pp. 207, 218 ; Ohabnook, iii. 
274). On 9 April 1703 he was promoted to 
be captain of wq Mary galley. In 1705 he 
was returned to parliament for Malmesbury, 
and in 1706 was captain of the Resolution of 
70 guns in the Memtemnean. On 13 March 
17Cm-7, with the Enterprise and Milford 
frigates in company, he sailed from Barci^ 
Iona for Genoa, carrying as passengers his 
father, the Earl of Peterborough, ana an am- 
bassador from the titular king of Spain to 
the Duke of Savoy. On the 19th he fell in 
with a French squadron of six ships of the 
line, newly out of Toulon, and wl^h, with 
dean bottoms, came up fkst with the Eng- 
lish. The Earl of Peterborough and the 
ambassador went on board the Enterprise, 
which, with the Milford, efieoted her escape. 
By daybreak of the 20th the enemy^s ships 
were well up with and enga^ the Resolu- 
tion, whidi defended heiadf stoutly. In the 
afternoon, when die was much shattered, 
Mordaunt ran her ashore near Ventimiglia. 
The French then sent In their boats to b,uni 
her, but these were beaten off. During the 


night an 80-gan ship succeeded in getting 
wuhin gunshot, and as the Resolution was 
by this time full of water, and her magazine 
dirowned, it was resolved to set her on fire 
and abandon her. This was done during the 
morning of the 2l8t ; her men were all landed, 
and by eleven o’clock the diip was burnt to 
the water. Mordaunt was severely wounded 
in the leg, and obliged to return to England, 
which he did overland, through France, on a 
p^port readily given on his father’s request. 
On 25 Nov. 1709 he was tried by court-mar- 
tial for the loss of his ship, and acquitted, 
the court resolving that he had behaved with 
* great courage and conduct’ {Minutes of the 
Court-martial). Three months later, 24 Feb. 
1709-10, he died at Bath, of small-pox. He 
was not married. His portrait, by Sir Godfrqy 
Eneller, belongs to Sir Frederick Milner, 
bart. 

[Chamock’s Biog. Nav. iii. 274.] J. K. L. 

MORDAUNT, Sib JOHN (d. 1604), 
speaker of the House of Commons, son and 
heir of William Mordaunt of Turvey, Bed- 
fordshire, and his wife Margaret, daughter 
of John Peeke of Cople in that county, had 
succeeded to his paternal inheritance in 1461, 
at which time his mother was living. He was 
one of the commanders at the battle of Stoke, 
20 June 1487, and was chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons in the parliament which 
assembled at Westminster on 3 Nov. the 
same year, bei^ representative of the county 
of Bedford, ue was called to the degree of 
seijeant-at-law 10 Sept. 1495, was consti- 
tuted one of the king’s sexjeants on 25 Nov. 
following, and became chief justice of Chester 
in or about 1499. He received the honour of 
kni^thood at the creation of Henry, prince 
of Wales, 18 Feb. 150^, and on 6 April 
1504 was appointed high steward of the 
universit^r of Cambridge (Coopeb. Athence 
Cantabr, i. 9). He became chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster 24 June 1504, and on 
28 Aug. following ho had a grant from Pope 
Julius II of special liberties and privileges. 
For many ^^aars he was a member of the 
privy council. He died between 5 Sept, and 
6 D^. 1504, and was buried in the church 
of Turvey, where there is a handsome altar- 
tomb, irith his effigy in armour, and a Latin 
inscription. 

He married Edit^ daughter and heiress 
of Sir Nicholas Latimer, Imight of Duntirii, 
Dorset, and by this lady, who survived him. 
left John, his smi and hw (afterwards Lord 
Mordaunt of Turvey) [q« vl], William, and 
Joan, infe of CHles Strangeways. 

of nrvey, Mnlajjand^SS^Bdon, the monas- 
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teriei of NewnHam and Wardon, and for 
the eetablldiment of a perpetual chanti^ m 
the church of Turrey, tot two secular chap- 
lains, one of whom was to teach grammar 
freely (Nioolab, Testammta Vetiata,'p,461). 

[Gapibridge Antiquarian Communioations, i. 
276; ‘Ghurton’s LWes of Smyth and Sutton, 
pp. 100-8, 247« 453, 400; Duple's Baronage; 
Halstead’s Genealogies; Lysons’s Bedfozdsh&e, 
p. 147 ; Mannings Speakers, p. 129; Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York, pp. 101, 210 ; Sharpe’s 
Peerage (1833). sig. 3 G 6.] T. 0. 

MOBD AUNT, JOHN, first Baboh Mob- 
DAT7VT ov Titbtbt (1490P-1662), bom about 
1490, was son of Sir John Mor^unt (d. 160^ 
[q. v.l He became a courtier of Hex^ Vni, 
was sneriff of Bedfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire in 1609, was knighted in 1620, and at- 
tended the meeting of Henry and Charles V 
at Qrayelines, and the Field of the Olo^ of 
Gold in the same year; in 1622 he met Charles 
again at Canterbury. In 1626 he became a 
privy councillor, received the office of gene- 
ral surveyor of the king’s woods, and was a 
commissioner to report on some of the king’s 
manors. In 16S0 ne helped to conduct the 
inouiry into the extent of Wolsey’s property. 

Mordaunt supported the reformation and 
watched for a chance of enriching himself; 
he was a personal fiiend of CromweU. On 
4 May 1682 he was made Baron Mordaunt of 
Turvey, and twelve davs later was present 
when the submission of the clergy was made 
to the king. He went to Calais the same year 
with the king with twelve men in his train. 
On 81 May 1688 he received Anne Boleyn at 
the Tower when she came to be crowned. In 
1684 he was one of the peers engaged in the 
trial of Lord Dacre. ih conjunction with 
his son John, a strong catholic, he attempted 
to secure for himself the priory of Harwmde, 
by making the prioress sign a deed of the 
nature of which she was ignorant ; but this 
scheme was duly reported by the watchful 
Richard La^n in 1686. In May 

1636 he tool part m Anne Boleyn’s trial; 
he went against the northern rebels and as- 
sisted to bring them to justice. In 1687 he 
carried the banner at Jane Seymour’s fune- 
ral Henry wished to get Dravton Manor, 
Northamptonshire, horn him, but died be- 
fore the mifitter could be arranged. Moe- 
daunt, now old, acquiesced in the changes 
under Edward vl, but took no part in thenu 
supported the government und« Mary, and 
died in 1662. HemamedElisabeith,daimhter 
of Henry Vere of Addington Magna, l^rth- 
amptonuiiie, and her left three sons and 
several daughters, one d whom, Etheldred, 
became a nun of Barking. BUs eldest son. Sir 
John Mordaunt, was kmghted 31 May 1688 


at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. fie was 
one of the fiM who declared fbr Queen Mary, 
was of her privy council (Acts Privy Ooundtl^ 
1662^ passim), and died in 1670, having 
married Ela, daughter of Richard ^tzlewis 
of Thornton, Essex. His great-grandson was 
John, first earl of Peterborough [see under 
MoBBAUin, Henbt, third Eabl]. 

^ttm and Papers Henry YHI, ed. Brewer 
and Gaisdner, passim; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Badges, iii. 814 sqq.; Visitations of Bedford- 
shire (Earl. Soc.), pp. 42, 126; Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1650-4; Lilly’s Historical Anecdotes 
of the Families of the Boleynes, Careys, fte., pp. 

45 sq. ; Halstead’s Snccinot Genealogies, pp. 
625 sq. ; Strype’s Annals, i. ii. 280, Memorials, 
n. i. 494, ii. 206, in. ii. 160 sq.] W. A J. A. 

MORDAUNT, JOHN, Babon Mob- 
DAXTirr of Reigate in IBurr^ and VisooimT 
MoBBAUvr ot Avalon in Somerset (1627- 
1676), cavalier and conspirator, bom in 1627, 
second son of John, first earl of Peterborough 
[see under Mobdattitt, Hbhbt, second EablI 
and brother of Henry, second earl [q. v.j, 
was educated in France and Italy, On his 
return to England he took part with his 
elder brother Henry in the insurrection of 
July 1648. During the interregnum he 
married Elizabeth Uar^, second daughter 
of Thomas Carey, youngest son of Robert 
Carey, first earl of Monmouth [q. v.] She 
is described by Clarendon as ^a young, 
beautiful lady, of a very loyal spirit and 
notable vivacity of wit and humour, who 
concurred with him in all honourable dedi- 
cation of himself ’ (Bebellion, book xy. § 98) ; 
and in the hazardous intrigues which pre- 
ceded the Restoration she appears on more 
than one occasion to have rendered material 
service both to her husband and the royal 
cause. In these intrigues Mordaunt was the 
prime mover. Long before Ormonde’s adven- 
turous visit to England in January 1667-8 
Mordaunt had opened communications with 
him firom London, and placed himself unre- 
servedly at the disposal of the king. A plot 
was tbmeupon laid for an insurrection in 
Sussex, ana Mordaunt received commissions 
^m Oharies for the levy of troops. One of 
the commissions, however, came through the 
treachery of a subordinate into the Proteo- 
toir’s hands, and Mordaunt mm arrested and 
committed to the Tower (15 April 1658). 
He was triad for h^h treason with Dr. John 
fiewit Fq* V.] and ffir Henry Slingsby in Mii 
Fainted Chamber, Weetminster, on 3 June , 
foUowiiig. The court, induding the presi- 
dent, Loffd-eommissioner Lisle, ecnaiated of 
^ottj inembers, who oombined the fonotiotos 
of Judge and jury. Mordaunt at fisst disputed 
their jurisdieUon, while his wifo was busy 
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bribing them. This work accomplishedi she 
contrived to convey to Mor^unt a scrap of 
paper on wUch was written, < For Gk)d’B sake 
plead, plead for ^ sake, and stand disputing 
It no lonror.’ Me thereupon ideadM not 
ffuilty, and succeeded in partially breaking 
down the evidence against him. One of the 
judges, the celebrated Colonel Pride, was 
taken ill wd left the court ; of the rest nine- 
teen acquitted and nineteen condemned Mor- 
daunt ; the president gave his casting vote in 
his favour. 

No sooner was Mordaunt at large than he 
recommenced his intrigues on beh^f of the 
king, who bv commission dated 11 March 
1668^9 gave him full powers to treat with his 
subjects for his restoration. By the end of 
June 1669 a plot was laid for a general and 
simultaneous insurrection on 10 Julv fol- 
lowing. On the day appointed Mordaunt, 
who by patent of the same date was raised 
to the peerage in anticipation of the event 
by the title of Baron Mordaunt of Byegate 
in Surrey and Viscount Mordaunt of Ava- 
lon in Somerset, appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Guildford^ accompanied by Charles 
Stuart, earl of Lichfield, afterwards third 
duke of Richmond, and a few others of the 
more devoted adherents of the king. They 
failed, however, to raise the country, and 
were promptly dispersed by the forces of 
the Commonwealth. Mordaunt escaped to 
London, where he 1^ in hiding until the 
miscarriage of Sir (Steorge Booth’s rising 
completed the discomfiture of the royalists. 
He then withdrew to Calais, whence he 
closely observed the course of events in Eng- 
land, and kept up a regular correspondence 
with the king, whom he joined at Brussels 
in March 1669-60. Witn Sir John Gren- 
ville he acted as Charles’s messenger in 
the following April, bearing his letter and 
declaration to the mayor and corporation of 
London (Cb/. State Papers, Dom. 1669-60, 
p. 430). At the head of * a troop of Spanish 
merchants all in black velvet coats’ ne re- 
ceived the king on Barham Down on his 
landing at Dover on 26 May. On SO June 
following he was appointed constable of 
Windsor Castle and lord-lieutenant of Sur- 
rey. For alleged arbitrary acts done in the 
former capacity ar^ea of impeachment 
were exhibited against him in the winter 
of 1666-7. A timely dissolution, however, 
put an end to the proceedings, and before 
they could be renewed he had received a 
full pardon firom the kiim. Nevertheless, 
he resigned his office. On the death of 
his mother, the Dowager Countess of Peter- 
boroi^h (1671), Mordaunt became entangled 
in litigation with his brother Henry about 


the manor of Reigate, part of the family 
estates which she obA held under the will of 
the late earl, and had endeavoured to settle 
on Mordaunt. The dispute ended in a com- 
promise. 

Mordaunt died at his house at Parson’s 
Green, Fulham, on 6 June 1676, and was 
buried in the south aisle of the neighbour- 
ing church of All Saints, where an elaborate 
marble monument, by Bushnell and Bird, 
peroetuates his memory. 

Bp Lady Mordaunt, who survived until 
April 1679, he left issue five sons and four 
daughters. Of the sons, all but the young- 
est, who took holy orders, entered the armv ; 
the eldest and most distinguished being the 
celebrated Charles Mordaunt, third earl of 
Peterborough [q. v.] Mordaunt’s youngest 
daughter, Anne, married James Hamilton of 
TollWore, co. Down, father of the first Earl 
of Clanbrassill of the second creation. 

Mordaunt was unquestionably one of the 
most loval, active, and enterprising of King 
CharWe friends in adversity. The very 
grave charge which led to his dismissal from 
the command of Windsor Castle and his 
subsequent neglect are attributed by Claren- 
don to the m^ce of his enemies. An ex- 
ceUent engraving of his head and shoulders 
byFaithome, probably from a picture by 
Vandyck, is prefixed to an account of his 
trial, published in 1661 (fol.) 

Lady Mordaunt was an intimate friend 
of Mrs. Margaret Godolphin [q. v.] and of 
Evelyn, who calls her *the most virtuous 
lady in the world.’ Her journal, consisting 
largely of her prayers, edited for private cir- 
culation by Lord Roden in 1856, shows her 
in the light of a devout high churchwoman. 
Prefixed is a copy of her portrait, painted 
in 1665 by Louise, princess Palatine, daugh- 
ter of the queen of Bohemia. 

[Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life ; Halstead's 
Bnoeinot Genealogies, p. 405 ; Collins’s Pearce, 
ed. Bsydges, iii. 819 et seq. j Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage; Granger’s Biog. Hist. ed. 1775, iii. 
24 ; The Trial of Mr. Mordaunt, second son of 
John, Earl of Peterborough, at the pretended 
High Court of Justice in Westminster Hall, the 
first and second of June 1658, London, 1661, 
foL; Thurloe State Papers, vii. 80 et seq. ; 
Mercnr. Polit 27 May to 8 June 1658 ; Cob- 
bett’s State Trials, v. 907, vi. 786 ; Reilly’s 
ffistorical Anecdotes of t^ Families of the 
Bolsynes, Careys, Mordaonts; &e., 1839; Anec- 
dotes^ dto., of Elisabeth, Tisoountess Mordaunt, 
commencing 1656, 1810; Bussell’s Earl of Peter- 
borough tad Monmouth, 1887 ; Manning and 
BrayVi Surrey, i. 803-4; Whitdodce’s Mem.pp. 
688, 700 ; BekePs CSixon. pp. 651 et seq. ; Cia- 
roidon State Papers, iii. 438 et seq.; Carte’s 
Ormonde Papers, ii. 178, 184, 314 et eeq. ; Gah 
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State Papen, Dorn. 1648-9 p. 178, 1668-9 p. 
16, 1669-60, 1660-1 p. 241, 1661-2 p. 196, I 
1667 pp. 246, 277 ; Lorda’ Journ. xii. 60-2, 77- 
79; Harl. Misc. iii. 373 ,* Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th , 
Bep. App. pp. 146, 160-2, 1 71, 207, 300, 7th Bep. 
App.pp. 103,679, lOthBep. App. pt.Ti. pp. 18^ 
21 6;Pepy8*B Biaiy, ed. Lord Braybrooke ; Evelyn's 
Diary, 23 Oct 1666 ; Evelyn's Life of Mrs. Go- 
dolphin, 1888, p. 137 ; Hatton Corresp. (Gamd. 
Soc.), i. 73 ; Lysons's Environs of Lonaon, ii. 
380; The Priuate Diarie of Elisabeth, Vis- 
countess Mordannt, ed. Earl of Boden, Duncaim, 
1866, 8vo; Fagan’s Descr. Cat. Engr. Works of 
Wm. Faithorne, 1888 ; Complete Peerage, ed. 
G. E. C., 1889, ii. 260.] J. M. B. 

MORDAUNT, Sir JOHN (1697-1780), 
general, born in 1697, was eldest son by 
^ first wife of Lieutenant-general Hon. 
Henry Mordaunt, M.P., treasurer of the 
ordnance and colonel of a marine re^ment, 
and nephew of Charles Mordaunt, third earl 
of Peterborough [q. v.] He entered the army 
in 1721, and rose to be captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in the Srd foot-guards (Scots guards). 
He is not to be confused with a contempo- 
rary, Colonel Hon. John Mordaunt, who in 
1736 married the widowed Countess of Pem- 
broke. On 16 Jan. 1741 Mordaunt was ap- 
pointed colonel 68th foot, afterwards 47th 
(Lancashire) foot, and now 1st North Lanca- 
shire regiment, which was then being raised 
in Scotland. In June 1746 he was made briga- 
dier-general. He commanded a brigade of 
infantry at the battle of Falkirk, and was 
sent by the Duke of Cumberland, with two 
regiments of dragoons and the Campbell 
highlanders, in pursuit of the rebels firom 
Stirling. He commanded a brigade at Oul- 
loden. Horace Walpole says that after the 
battle the Duke of Cumberland presented 
Mordaunt with the Pretender’s coach, on 
condition that he drove up to London in it. 

* That I will, sir,’ he replied, * and drive on 
till it stops at the Cocoa Tree,’ a famous 
tory coffee-house {Letters, i. 32). Mordaunt 
afterwards served in Flanders, and com- 
manded a brigade at the battle of Val or Laf- 
feldt. Some of his letters at this period to 
Counts Bentinck and Van Serooskerken are 
in Egerton MSS. Nos. 1721 and 1789. After 
his return home Mordaunt was appointed 
one of the inspecting generals. James Wolfe, 
then a youi^r field-officer in the 20th foot, 
appears to have formed an attachment to a 
Miss Lawson, one of the maids of honour, and 
a niece of Mordaunt’s, who was much at her 
uncle’s place, and his letters at this period 
contain frequent notices of Mmrdaunt. The 
attachment was broken off in 1758. Writing 
from Mordaunt’s seat, Freefolk, near Whit- 
church, HamMhire, m Jul^ 1754, Wolfe re- 
marks that Mordaunt’s ^ci^ty,good-breed« 


ing, and good humourmake his house very easy 
and pleasant to his guests, and the country 
round has a variety of charms to those who 
love sport’ (Wright, p. 290). 

When invasion thmtened in 1766, Mor- 
daunt, a lieutenant-general, was appointed 
to command the great camp formed near 
Blandford in Dorset, and in the following 
year, immediately on Pitt succeeding to 
the premiership, was entrusted wi^ the com- 
mand of an expedition iwainst Rochefort. 
Intelligence had reached Sir John Ligonier 
[see Ligonier, John, Earl Ligonier], 
tl^ugh one Robert Clark, a sub-enraeer 
(lieutenant), who had visited Rochemrt in 
1763, that, aespite its importance as a great 
naval arsenal, the defences were incomplete 
and the garrison weak. The object of the 
expedition was therefore to attempt a sur- 
prise. The naval jrartioa was entrusted to 
Admiral Hawke. Mordaunt’s force consisted 
of ten regiments of foot and two of marines, 
with a detachment of light horse and a train 
of field artille^ — there were no siege guns 
— ^with Henry Sevmour Conway [q. v.] and 
Edward Cornwallis as brigadier-generals, 
James Wolfe as quartermaster-general, and 
Robert Clark, promoted at a step from lieu- 
tenant to lieutenant-colonel, as commanding 
engineer (Porter, vol. i.) Owing to the 
delays in taking up transport, Mordaunt did 
not start until 10 Sept., a fortnight before 
the equinox. Mordaunt, who had been a 
very active, energetic man, appears to have 
been in broken health. His instructions were 
< to make a descent on the French coast at or 
near Rochelle, and by a vigorous impression 
to force that place and destroy all magasines, 
arsenals, shipping, &c.’ After the * success 
or failure ’ of this he was to make like at- 
tempts on L’Orient or Bordeaux, or any places 
he might think suitable from Bordeaux home- 
wards to BLavre {Proceedings of a General 
CourUmartial, &c.) Mordaunt asked what 
he should do if the ships were detained by 
contrary winds in sight of coast long enough 
to enable the French to mass troops on the 
menaced points, and waa told that the prac- 
ticability or otherwise of the descent must 
be left to his discretion {ib,) The islands of 
Rh6 and Oleron were not sighted until 20 Sept. 
1757. Three days elapiM»d before the shm 
could get into Basque Roads. Once m the 
roads the further initiative rested with the 
land officers. A wedc was passed in holding 
indecisive councils of war, while rumours , 
came that the defences had hwu improved^ 
unce Clark’s visit, that the garrison had been 
largely reinforce^ and that they had the 
power of fioo^g the ditches. At last it was 
decided not to run the ri^ of an attack, and 
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at the beginning of October the expedition, 
which hiMi cost the country over a million 
sterling, returned ignominiously home. Wolfe 
wrote to one of nis friends : ^ The whole 
turned on the practicability of escalad- 
ing R(^efort, and the two eTidenoes brought 
to prove that the ditch was wet (in opposition 
to toe assertions of the chief engineer, who had 
been in the place) are persons to whom, in my 
mind, very Lttle credit should be given* With- 
out this evidence we should have landed, and 
must have marched to Bochefort, whemin my 
opinion, the place would have been taJcen or 
surrendered in forty-eight hours ’ (Wbight, 
p. 397). 

Pitt was furious at the failure, and de- 
clared from his place in the House of Oom- 
mons that he ^believed there was a de- 
termined resolution, both in the naval and 
military commanders, against any vigorous 
exertion of the national power.’ A court of 
inquiry was ordered, composed of Charles 
Spencer, duke of Marlborough, Lord George 
Sackville, and Major-general Waldegrave. 
They met on 9 Nov. 1757, and on 21 Nov. 
made a report unfavourable to Mordaunt. A 
general court-martial,of which LordTyrawley 
was president, the members including Charles, 
earl Cadogan [see under Cadogak, William, 
first Earl Cadogan], Sir Charles Howard 
[q. V.], Lord Delaware, and George Eeppel, 
earl of Albemarle [q. v.], was assemblea at 
Whitehall to try Mordaunt on the charge of 
disobeying his majesty’s * orders and instruc- 
tions.’ The court assembled on 14 Dec. 1767, 
and met, by successive adjournments, until 
20 Dec., when it * unanimously ’ found Mor- 
daunt not guilty. After a we^’s considera- 
tion the king confirmed the finding. 

Mordaunt, who was a E.B., and governor 
of Berwick, and was M.P. for Cockermouth 
from 1754 to 1767, became a major-general I 
and colonel 12th dragoons (now lancers) in 
174^ was transferred to the colonelcy of the 
4th Irish horse (now 7th dragoon guards) in 
1749, and to that of the lOth dragoons (now 
hussars) the same year ; became a lieutenant- 
general in 1764 and general in 1770. He 
died a widower at Bevis Mount, Southamp- 
ton, on 23 Oct. 1780, aged 88. 

[Collms’sPeerage, 6th edit. 1 779, under * PSter- 
borou^;’ Home Office (War Office) Military 
Entry B^ks and London Oasettes under dates ; 
Porter’s Hist Boyal Engineers, vol. i.; Burrows’s 
Life of Lord Hawke; H. Walpole’s Letters; 
Wright's Life of Wolfe; Walpole's ffist of 
George II, voh iii. ; Proooedings the General 
Oourt-mardal, of which there are numerous 
eopies in the Brit Mus. ; also l^ietton MSS. ut 
supra, and Add. MSS. in Nos. 23827*9, 82814, 
82864, and 82876.] H. M. a 


MOBDEN» Sib JOHN (1628-1708), 
founder of Moi^en’s Coll^, Blackheath, son 
of George Morden (ef. 1624), and mndson 
of Robert Morden of Thurlow in Suffolk, WM 
bom in the parish of St. Bride’s, London, in 
the summer of 1623. As a 'Turkey ’or Levan- 
tine merchant he, after some extraordinary 
vicissitudes, amassed a large fortune, returned 
to England ' from Aleppo ’ about the end of 
Charles U’s reign, bought property in Charl- 
ton and Greenwich— nis most considerable 
purchase being the manor of Wricklemarsh 
—and was on 20 Sept. 1688 made a baronet 
by James II. Morden was one of the twenty- 
four ' committees of the East India Company ’ 
to whom Robert Knox dedicated his ' His- 
torical Relation of the Island of Ceylon ’ in 
1681. He represented Colchester in parlia« 
ment from 1696 to 1698, and was apparently a 
commissioner of excise in 1691. In 1695he 
founded the excellent 'college’ at Blackheath 
for the reception of ' poor, honest, sober, and 
discreet merchants wno toall have lost their 


estates by accidents, dangers, and perils of the 
seas, or by any other acci&ntB,way8,or means, 
in their honest endeavour to get their living by 
way of merchandising.’ The pensioners were 
to be upwards of fifty years of age, bachelors 
or widowers, and members of the church of 
England. The first admission of members 
took place on 24 June 1700. The college, 
which is beautifully situated, is a quaint and 
spacious structure of richly colou^ brick, 
with stone coigns and cornices, forming a 
quadrangle surrounded by piazzas. The build- 
ing was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and the chapel, consecrated by Bishop Spratt 
in 1705, contains some oak carving by Grin- 
ling Gibbons. Over the front are statues of 
Morden and his wife Susan, daughter of Sir 
Joseph Brand (d. 1674) of Edwardstone in 
Suffolk, and in the haU are their portraits, 
together with one of Queen Anne. An ana- 
gram and acrostic on John Morden (' I Honor 
Mend ’), dated 1695, is also preserved in the 
college. In the chapel are the founder’s arms, 
and a list of the benefactions made to the 
college since his death (jriven in Ltsonb, 
EnvSront of London^ iii. ^). There is a 
cemetery (now disus^) attached to the col- 
lege. 

Morden died on 6 Sept. 1708, and was 
buried on 20 Sept, in toe diapel q£ his foun- 
dation, B^ his will, dated 16 Oot. 1702, 
and a codicil dated 9 March 1708, he en- 
dowed the college after his wife’s death with 
a considerable real copyhold and personal 
mroperty valued at about 1,8001. per annum. 
He placed in the college twelve ' decayed 
Turkey meichaittB,’ each of whom wore 8 
gown with his badge, and had ' a convenient 
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apartment, with a cellar.* Their number 
was reduced bj Lndr Morden, but increased 
UTOn her death, on 27 June 1721, when the 
mole estate came to the charity. The col- 
lege is administered by a treasurer, ap^inted 
by seven trustees, and Morden also be- 
queathed 80/. per annum for a chaplain, 
whose stipend was increased by Lady Mor- 
den to 60/. Among the past chaplains of 
the college was Moses Browne [q. v.], who 
is buried m the cemetery. The college now 
affords rooms, attendance, and an annual 
income of 118/., to about forty pensioners. 
There are in addition about one hundred out- 

S ensioners, with allowances varying from 80/. 
ownwards. 

[Hasted’s Kent, i. cv, 16, 86, and Hundred of 
Blackheath, ed. Drake, p. 126 a. ; Burke's Extinct 
^ronetages, p. 367 ; Neve's Pedigrees of the 
Knights, 1873, p. 881 ; Elmes's Life and Time 
of Sir Ohristopher Wren, 1862 ; Official Betum 
of Members of Pari.; Boget's 'Old Water-Colour* 
Society, i. 180 ; Lysons’s Collectanea, iii. passim ; 
Stow's Surv^, ed. Strype, bk. i. p. 220 ; Lut- 
trell’s Brief Hist. Belation, vi. 347 ; Hist. Be- 
gister, 1721, Chron. Diary, p. 28; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. x. 66 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th 
Bep. App. V. 412 ; E. C. Lefroy's Echoes from 
Theocritus, Ac., 1886, containing two sonnets 
(xxv and xxvi) on 'A College for Decayed Mer- 
chants ; ' information kindly supplied by Horatio 
Elphinstone Bivers, esq., treasurer of the col- 
lege from 1872, who possesses a volume of notes, 
papers, portraits, and poetical effhsions relating 
to the college.] T. S. 

MOBDEN, ROBERT (d. 1708), geo- 
grapher, commenced bufiiness in London as 
a map and globe maker about 1668. In 1688 
he was in partnership with Thomas Oock- 
erill at the Atlas in Oomhill. Though in- 
dustrious he was always in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. His maps do not bear a high repu- 
tation. He died in St. OhriBtopher-le-Sto<^s, 
London, in 1708, his estate being adminis- 
tered to on 18 Sept, of that year oy his son 
Edward (Admnutratian Act Book, P. C. C., 
1708, f. 176). His wife predeceas^ him. 

Morden published : 1. * Description . . . 
of a large Quadrant, contrived ... by H. 
Sutton . . . with a description of a geodeti- 
cal scheme and gnomonical instrument,* 8vo, 
Londoi^ 1669. 2. * Geompl^ rectified ; or 
a description of the world inaU its kingdoms, 
provinces, countries . . . their . . . names 
. . . customs . . . illustrated with seventy- 
six maps,* 4to^ London, 1680 (2nd edit. 168i^ 
8rd edit. 1698, 4th edit. 1700). 8. < A Book 
of the Prospects of the most remarkable 
^bces in ana about the City of London. By 
IL Morden andP. Lea,* 4to, London [1700PJ. 
4 . <An Introduction to Astronomy, Oeo- 


graphy, Navigation, etc., made easie by the 
descmtion am uaesof the ooslestialand ter- 
restriM globes,* in aev^ parts, 8vo, London, 
1702. 6. * The new Deseiration and State of 
Ez^land, containing the Maps of the Counties 
of England and WUes in fifty-three copper- 
plates,* 2nd edit., 4to, London, 1704. His 
maps were also used for the translation 
of Camden’s * Britannia,* edited by Bishop 
Qibson in 1696, 2 vols. folio, London, and 
for the Rev. Thomas Cox’s * Magna Britan* 
nia, antiqua et nova,* 6 vols. 4to, London, 
1720-88. 

Of Morden’s maps issued separately the 
following are the most important: 1. An 
atlas of modem geography, without a title, 
about 1690. 2. ' Sea Atl^, drawn accord- 
ing to Mr. Wright’s aUfu Mercator’s projec- 
tion,* 1699. 8. * Atlas Teorrestris,’ 4to, Lon- 
don, about 1700. 4. ^Map of the World, 
drawn according to Mercator’s projection,* 
about 1700. 6. * A new Terrestrial Globe, 

made ... by R. Morden and W. Berry,’ 
about 1720. 

His maps relating to Great Britain in- 
clude : 1. * Pocket-Book Maps of all the 
Counties of England and Wales,* 12mo, Lon- 
don, undated. 2. * Cumberland,’ about 1680. 
8. * A new Map of Ireland. By R. Morden 
and J. Overton,’ about 1680. 4. <The smaller 
Islands in the British Ocean,’ about 1700. 
6. ‘ Suffolk,’ about 1700. 6. * Actuall Survey 
of London, Westminster, and Southwark,’ 
two sheets, 1700. 7. Map containing the 
towns, villam, gentlemen’s houses, roads, 
rivers . . . tor twenty miles round Londdi,’ 
about 1700. 8. * A Mapp of Scotland made 
by R. Gordon . . . corrected ... by R. 
Morden,’ about 1700. 9. * Leicestershire,’ 

about 1705. 10. * Lincolnshire* about 1706. 
11. 'Middlesex and part of Hertfordshire, 
with the Roads,* 1780. 12. * London, etc., 
accurately surveyed. By R. Morden and P. 
Lea,’ 1732. 

Of continental Europe his maps are: 
1. ^France.* 2. * Lorraine and Alsace. By 
R. Morden and W. Berry. With an alpha- 
betical index in two sheets,* 1677. 8. *A 
Map of the Seat of War in Germany and 
the Spanish Provinces. By R. Morden and 
W. B^,* 1677. 4. * Germany,* about 1680. 
5. * Parall^ Qrmdm veteris et nov»,* about 
1700. 6. < Sicily,’ about 1700. 7. <A new 
Mapp of the Estates of the Crown of Poland,* 
about 1700. * A new Draft of tlm Hoiw 

hours of Vigo and Bayonna, shewing the 
late action m the English Fleet . • . with / 
the forte and intrenchments,’ about 1702. 
Ha likewise executed mans of ^Turtaiy,’ 
about 1700, and the < West Indias,* not punh 
Bdied until 174a 
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[Brit. Mua. CatalogoM of Printed Booke and 
Maps : Watt's Brit ; Gk>iigh’e Brit Topo- 
graphy; Kotea and Queries, 4th ser. ix. 64, 6th 
ser. xti. 227» 874, 7th ser. iv. 188 ; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibh Coraub.1 G. G. 

MORDINGTON, Babon. fSee Dovqlab, 
Gbobqb, fourth Babob, d. 1741.] 

MORE, ALEXANDER (161B-1670), 

Eom on 25 Sept. 1616 at Oastres^lAngue- 
doc, where his father, a Scotsman, was rector 
of the protestant college. He was educated . 
at Castres and Geneya, where in 1639 he was 
elected to the chair of Greek oyer the head 
of Stephen Le Olerc, and in 1642 succeeded 
Frederic Spanheim in the chair of theology. 
Grave charges of heresy and immorality ,whi^ 
he was un^le to repel, led in 1648 to his re- 
signation. He was, however, in the follow- 
ing year elected, throimh the influence of 
Smmasius, to the chair oftheolojy’ at Middel- 
burg, which he resigned in 1652 for that of 
ecclesiastical history at Amsterdam. On the 
appearance of the anonymous ^Regii San- 
gpiinis Glamor ad Gcelum adyersus Parricidas 
Angiicanos ’ (1652), it was generally, though 
falsely, ascribed to More, who was merely its 
editor, and Milton, who believed the com- 
mon report, made a violent attack upon the 
supposed author’s personal character in his 
' Pro Populo AngHcano Defensio Secunda ’ [cf. 
Mottlin, Pbteb dtj]. 

More published a spirited defence of his 
life entitled * Alexandri Mori Ecclesiastfle et 
Sacrarum Litterarum Professoris Fides Pub- 
lics contra Galumnias Joannis Miltoni ’ (the 
Hague, 1654, 4to), but suiSered Milton to have 
the last word, in 1655 he visited Italy, re- 
turned to Holland in May 1666 to And his 
reputation fatally damaged, and in 1659 he 
was compelled to resign his professorship. 
Nevertheless, the church at Gharenton, near 
Paris, welcomed him as its pastor ; and there, 
except for a brief sojourn in England in the 
winter of 1661-2, he remained till his death 
on 28 Sept. 1670. He was interred in the 
Gharenton cemetery. He did not marry. 

More was a fine scholar and an eloquent 
preacher; in theology he leaned towards 
Arminianism; unless grossly calumniated 
throughout his public career, his morals 
must Imve been iar less strict than his theo- 
logy. Besides the ^ Fides Publica’ More’s 
remains comprise some volumes of sermons 
and theologicid treatises, a few Latin poems, 
a * Panegyric’ on Galvin, and some other mis- 
cellanea. A portrait of More by Vaillant, 
and four engravings, two by Pass and Visa- 
cher, are mentioned by Bromley. 

[The FidM Publiea, above referred to; Seno- 
bim Hist. litt de Gentve, 1790, i 195 et seq.; 


Haag’s La France Frotestante ; Bruce’s Critical 
Account of the Life, Character, and Discourses 
of Mr. Alexander Moms, 1818; Biognphisch 
Wooidenboek der Nederlanden, 1869 ; Muson’s 
Life of Milton, 1871, iv. 586, 627 ; Bible’s Hist, 
and Crit. Diet 2nd edit. (1737); Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet ; see art Milton, John, poe^ 

MORE, SiB ANTHONY, who is also 
known as Antonio Mobo, but whose name 
was properly Anthonis Mob (1512 P-1576 P), 
ortraitHoainter, was bom at Utrecht about 
512. ]&B family was known as Mor van 
Dashorst, a small property near Utrecht, to 
distinguish them from a neighbouring family 
of Mor van Amersfoort; me names of his 
parents have not with certainty been as- 
certained. Mor was a pupil of the painter 
Jan Scorel, and his earlier works show thaf 
master’s influence. A portrait of Scorel by 
Mor, painted in 1560, is in the collection of 
the Society of Antiouaries in London ; this 
portrait is perh^s iaentical with that once 
forming part of Scorel’s epitaph in St. Mary’s 
Ghurch at Utrecht. A portrait of a Utrecht 
canon in the Dresden Gallery by Mor has 
also been conjectured to represent Scorel. 
The earliest dated work of Mor is the double 
portrait, painted in 1544, of Gomelis van Horn 
and Antonis Taets, canons of Utrecht, which 
is now in the Berlin picture gallery. In 1547 
Mor was admitted into the guild of St. Luke 
at Antwerp, and he spent 1550 and 1551 in 
Ita^. Mor owed his advancement principally 
to Gardinal Granvelle, of whom he painted 
in 1549 a flne portrait, which is now in the 
Vienna picture gallery. Granvelle intro- 
duced Mor to the notice of the emperor 
Gharles V and his son Philip of Spain. He 
was summoned to Madrid m 1552 and em- 
ployed extensively at court, and was also 
sent on a commission to the court of Por- 
tugal, where he was treated with similar 
honour. Among the portraits still preserved 
at Madrid are those of Philip II, his sisters 
Joanna, princess of Brazil, and Mary, arch- 
duchess of Austria, and the latter’s husband, 
afterwards the emperor Maximilian IL In 
1553, when negotiations were commenced 
for a marriage Mtween Philip and Queen 
Mary of Enghnd, Mor was sent to England 
to paint for Philip the well-known portrait 
of the queen which is now in the Prado 
Gallery at Madrid. Other portraits of the 
queen at this date are attributed to him, 
notably those in the collection of the Duke 
of Bedford at Woburn Abbey, of the dean 
and chapter at Durham Gathedral (Tudor 
ExhiMtion, 1890, No. 2^, and in the pic- 
ture gallei^ at Pesth. He appears to have 
leoetved the honour of knighthood for his 
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services, but the exact date is not known. 
It seems uncertain whether Mor returned to 
Madrid and then came back to England in 
the train of Philip, or whether he remained 
in England until Philip’s arrival. He ap- 
pears to have accompanied him to the Nethe> 
. lands 'In 1666, when he was back at his home 
in Utrecht. He remained there or at Brus- 
sels for the next four years, but in 1669 
was arain in Madrid. Mor was on terms of 
great mendship with Philip. During a visit 
of Philip to ^ studio Mor excited the 
jealousy of the courtiers by the easy fami- 
liarity with which he treated the king. The 
authority of the inquisition was invoked, 
but on a hint from the king Mor secretly 
left Spain and returned to the Netherlands. 
Two versions of this incident are recorded, 
bne by Corel van Mander Peintrei), 

and another by Palomino de Castro y Velasco 
( Vidas de ha PintoreSf quoted by Stirling- 
Maxwell in Annals of the Artists of 8paii^» 
Shortly afterwards Philip desired Mor to re- 
turn to Spain, but the painter was retained 
at Brussels in the service of the Duke of 
Alva, and did not, or could not, comply with 
the king’s request. Mor was residing at 
Utrecht again in 1664, but about 1668 he 
appears to nave removed to Antwero, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. The 
exact date of his death is uncertain, but he 
was employed on a picture of the * Circum- 
cision ’ for the cathe^al at Antwerp in 1676, 
which he did not live to finish, and he was 
already dead in 1678, so that it appears pro- 
bable that he died some time in the former 
year. By his wife Metge, Mor had several 
children, of whom Philips Mor van Dashorst 
was both a painter and a canon of Utrecht ; 
a daughter, Catharina, the widow of one 
Casetta, died in 1689, and another dai^hter, 
Elisabeth, married Hendrik van der Horst, 
advocate, of Utrecht. 

Mor ranks among the first portrait-painters 
of the world^ but his religious or historical 
pictures ment little attention* His earlier 
pictures are fresher in colour and lighter in 
touch than those of his later years. His 
portraits are straightforward likenesses, set 
forth in a fine, picturesque, and essentially 
masculme style. They are to be seen in 
many collections on the continent, and there 
are also fine specimens in England, at Hamp- 
ton Court and elsewhere. At Holyrood there 
is a fine portrait of Mary of Hungary, regent 
of the Netherlands, signed and datM 1664 
(erroneouriy called Ma^aret, countess of 
Lenox). Among those in foreign galleries 
not already mentioned may be noticed the 
portraits of Hubert Goltcius (1676) at Brus- 
sels; the 'man with the gloves’ (j^haps a 


portrait of Scorel) at Brunswick ; the anony- 
mous goldsmith (1664) in the Mauritshuis 
at the Hague; an anonymous portrait of a 
man (1666) in the Louvre at Pans ; and those 
of Johann Gallus (1669) and his wife at 
CasseL Another very fine portrait Mor 
at the Hague, signed and mited 1661, pro- 
bably represents William the Silent, prince 
of Orange, who in that year married Anna 
of Saxony, a portrait of whom by Mor was 
engraved by J.Moubraken (see Owd Hollandf 
vii. 281). 

Mor was so short a time in England that 
it would not be possible for him to have 
painted all the portraits of English patrons 
that are ascribed to him. It is doubtful 
whether any can be authenticated save those 
of Sir Thomas Gresham [q v.] and Sir Henry 
Lee [q.v.], and both of them were probably 
painted by Mor at Antv erp. The fine por- 
trait stated to represent the latter, in the 
collection of Viscount Dillon at Ditchley 
Park, Oxfordshire, is signed and dated 1668 
(Tudor Exhibition, 1890, No. 268). Of 
wesham several portraits exist, attributed 
with good reason to Mor ; one, former^ in 
the Hoimhton collection, is nowin the Her- 
mitage GaUery at St. Petersburg (a replica, 
belonging to the Earl of Stamford, was in 
the Man^ester Exhibition of 186^; a second 
is in the collection of Mr. G. W. G. Leveson 
Gower at Titsey, Surrey ; a third in that of 
Sir John Neeld, hart, (engraved as fronti- 
spiece to Burgon’s 'Life of Gresham’); a 
fourth at Mercers’ Hall, and a fifth in the 
National Portrait Gallery — these two being 
replicas. 

Mor painted several portraits of himself ; 
one with a dog is in the collection of Earl 
Spencer at Althorp ; another is in the Gallery 
01 Painters at Florence, and another in the 
museum at Basle. In the collection of Sir 
Peter Lely there was a portrait of Mor with 
his wife, and in that of George Villiers, duke 
of BucUngham, were companion portraits 
of William Key the painter by Mor, and of 
Mor by Key. A portrait of Mor by himself 
was sold in Mr. Motteux’s collection on 6 Feb. 
1719. An engraved portrait of Mor drawing 
the portrait of Philip II is in the series pu1> 
lished by H. Hondius, and, according to Garel 
Tan Mander, a medal was struck in Italy in 
his honour. 

[Corel van Mandar^s Vie des Peintres, H. 
Hymans; Van den Brandon's Geschiedenis des 
AntwerpscheBchilder-School: Immerseel’s (and 
Kramzns) De Levensen Werken der H ol iandsche / 
en Vlaamsche Ennstschilders ; Walj^e’s Anee- 
dotes of Painting, ed.'Womnm; Soxliiig-Max- 
wril’s Annals of the Artists of l^in ; Seguier’s 
Diet, of Painters; Middrik’s Histolre de la 
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Peintnn FUuaaada ; infoocmation tiom Dr. 0. 
Ho&tede da Qroot and Qaoiga Scharf, ea^CIB.] 

MOBB, EDWARD (1479-1641), divbe, 
deacribed as of Havant, was born in 1479, 
and was elected a scholar of Winchester 
College in 1492. He seems to have after- 
wards proceeded to New College, Oxfor^ 
and supplicated for the degree of B.D. in 
1618. From 1498 to 1602 he held a fellow- 
ship at Winchester, and was head-master 
&om 1508 to 1617. He was at a later date 
appointed canon of Chichester, was instituted 
vicar of Isleworth on 3 March 1614-16, and 
on resigning that living in August 1621 
became rector of Cranford (Newooxtbt, JRe- 
pertorium, i. 696, 676). On 29 Oct. 1626 he 
was admitted the eighth warden of Winches- 
ter College, and held that office, together with 
the rectory of Cranford, till his death. From 
1628 to 1^1 he was also archdeacon of Lewes 
(Le Neve, i. 268). As a schoolmaster he 
was reckoned a stem disciplinarian. In the 
Latin poem descriptive of the wardens of 
Winchester (m Willes’s ‘Poemata,’ 1673), 
Christopher Johnson [q. v.], the author, 
writes : 

Qui legit hie Momm, qul non et sensit eundem, 

Gaudeat, et secum molliter esse putet. 

More died in 1641, and was buried in the 
choir of Winchester College Chapel. 

Another Edward More (1637 P-1620), 
bom about 1637, was third son (by his wire 
Anne Cresacre) of John More, the only son of 
Sir Thomas More [q. v.] He wrote a poem in 
rhyming ballad metre, entitled * A l^le and 
bryefe treaty se called the Defence of Women, 
and especially of Eimlyshe women, made 
agaynst ^*The Schole House ’Ti.e. a published 
denunciation of women hy Edward Gosyn- 
hyll, q. V.],’ London, by John Kvnge, 1660, 
4to, More’s book was licensed for publica- 
tion in 1657-8. Copies are in the Bodleian 
and British Museum libraries. The dedica- 
tion, dated 20 July 1667, from Hambledon, 
Buckinghamshire, is addiwed to Sir Ihilip 
Hoby Tq* ▼•] Hambledon was the seat of 
John ^ope, whose daughter married Ed- 
ward Morels eldest broths, Thomas. More 
describes himself at the time as twenty years 
old. Wood states that he wrote * several 
little things ’ besides (AtheiuB Oxtm, ed. Bliss, 
i. 249-52^. More’s work was again licensed 
for publication to John Tisdale in 1663. 
Cresacre More, a nephew of Edward More, 
wrote of his uncle about 1600 that he was 
* endowed with ezoellent gifts of nature, has 
a rea^ wit, tongue at wiU, and his pen gUb, 
yet Gfod Iraows he hath drownea all his 
talents in self-conceit in no worthy qualities.’ 
He was buried at BamboroughfYorlohire, on 


2 May 1620. His sons Henry and Thomas, 
the Jesuits, are noticed under Hsebt More, 
1586-1661. 

[Kirby's Winchester SeholBrs; Wood's Fasti 
Ozon.; H. C. Adams's Wykehamiea, p. 76; 
Haslitt's Bibliographical Collections; Ritson’s 
BibL Poetica ; Cresacre More's Life of Sir Thomas 
More, ed. Hunter, p. zlviii ; ef. Foley’s Becords 
of Jesuits, zii. 702 sq.] 8. L. 

MORE or MOORE, Sir GEORGE 
(1563-1632), lieutenant of the Tower of 
London, eldest son of Sir William More, 
sheriff and vice-admiral of Surrey, was bom 
on 28 Nov. 1553 at Loseley, near Guildford. 
A letter to his father from William Cole 

[ q. V.], the president of Corpus Christi Col- 
ege, Oxford, proves that he was sent to 
study there in the summer of 1570 G578 is 
an evident misprint), and was placea under 
the president's personal supervision (Losdey 
M8S, ed. Kempe). He was created M.A. on 
James’s visit to Oxford on 30 Aug. 1605. 
Another George More matriculated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 3 Dec. 1675, aged 20, and 
took no degree (Wood, Athm€B Oj:on.ii.S64). 
And yet anotW graduated B.A. 20 Feb. 
1571-2 and M.A. 21 Jan. 1572-3. In 1574 
the future lieutenant became a student at the 
Inner Temple (t6.) In 1604 he presented to 
the Bodleian some manuscrints and 40/. to 
buy books. More first entered parliament as 
member for Guildford in 1684-5, and repre- 
sented that place in four parliaments of Eliza- 
beth (168(^7, 1588-9, and 1593), and three 
of James I (1604-11, 1624-5). But he sat 
for Surrey in 1697-8, in 16x4, and 1621- 
1622, and in the first two parliaments of 
Charles I’s reign (1626 and 1626) (cf. Foster, 
Alumni Oxon, loc. cit. ; Official Eeturm cf 
Mcmbcrc cf Parliament, passim). He u 
spoken of in Elizabeth’s time as a frequent 
speaker, 'much esteemed for his exc^ent 
arts,’ and his name constantly recurs in the 
ebates under James I and Charles I,thoivh he 
took no very prominent share in them. Wood 
says he was beloved of Elizabeth for his many 
services to the commonwealth. She knighted 
him in 1697, and at the same time he was 
made sheriff of Surrey and Sussex for the 
next year. About this time More obtained 
the wardship of youngEdward Herbert, after- 
wards first Lord Hemrtof Cherbury [q. v.J, 
^ the payment of 800/. to his guardian. Sir 
Francis Newport 

On bis &ther^s death in 1600 More suo* 
ceeded to the Loseley estate, where the queen 
had pievioualy paid the fiunily four visits ; 
on 8 Nov. 1601 he received a gimt of the 
lordship and hundred of Oodalming, and in 
1602-8, shortly before the queen’s death, was 
made one of the chamberlains of receipt of the 
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exchequer. Elieabeth’i fkyoun were con- 
tinued by James I, who wiih hie queen twice 
yisited More at Lmle^, in Augi^ 1603 and 
in 1606. More was appointed leoeiyer-geneTal 
or treasurer to Prince Henry soon met the 
accession, and probably held this post till the 
pace’s death m Noyember 1612 (cf. Biboh, 
I/(fe of Prince Henry ^ p. 228\ On 9 July 
1611 More was made chancellor of the order 
of the Garter. After the arrest of Sir Gervase 
Hel^^s [q. y.] (1 Oct. 1616) More received 
the important and dangerous post of lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. The first state prisoner 
committed to his care was Robert Carr, earl 
of Somerset fq. y.], on 2 Nov. 1615. On 
Somerset’s refusal to appear for trial More is 
said to have gone to Greenwich at midnight, 
and roused James, who was in bed. James, I 
With tears in his eyes, besought his advice, 
and More subsequently persuaded theprisoner 
to give way, by the assurance that his trial 
was only a matter of form. James after- 
wards rewarded him by a gift of 1,000/., 
of half of which he was said to hwe been | 
cheated by Annandale (Weldon, Secret 
History of Jamee I, The details of 

the story are not absolutely correct. James 
was at Newmarket at the time. It seems 
that some protest was made by Somerset 
before the trial, and that the king directed 
More in May 1616 to induce him to submit ; 
if he still refused he was to be forced ; but 
that if he seemed * distracted in his wits’ the 
trial must be adjourned (see letters printed 
in Kelt’s edition of LoseUy MSS , ; Spbd- 
DiNO, lAfe of Baconj ii. 103-6, 131). In 
January 1617 More, * wearye of that trouble- 
some and dan^rous office,’ was trying to sell 
his post at the Tower, and in March Sir 
Allen Apsley ([1669 P-1630) [q. y.l (sworn 
lieutenant in his place on 3 ^ril) bought it 
for 2,400/. More retired to Loseley, where 
in August he entertained Prince Charles. 
In 1621 he was granted a lease of crown 
lands at 60/. a year, in lieu of his pension 
as chancellor of the Garter, and in 1629 re- 
ceived a jpant of 1,200/. for the surrender 
of this office. Although in 1624 * his long 
and faithful service to the king’ is spoken OL 
James seems to have henceforth neglected 
him, and there are extant at Loseley many 
unanswered memorials of his to tlie kiim. 
He is spoken of as infirm and weak of bo^ 
at James’s fuiieri^ but in spite of advancing 


by the remark m March 1626 that he had 
* lately shown leanings to the court,’ and he 
voted for supply (Fobsthb, i. 277, 811, 
816; Fawblbt, DebateSf Oamd. 8oo.) In 
1626 he was one of the collectors of loans in 
Surrey. He died at Loseley on 16 Oct. 1632, 
aged 78, and was buried in the chapel there. 

He published * A Demonstration of God 
in his Workes,’ London, 1697, 4to. * Prin- 
ciples for Touno Princes,’ London, 1611 and 
1629, is ve^ doubtfully assigned to him 
(Notes and Queries^ 3rd ser. vii. 57). 

By his wife Anne (d. 1690), daughter of 
Sir Adrian Pc^ninm, widow of a Hampshire 
mntleman, More nad four sons and five 
daughters. The eldest, Robert, bom 1681, 
was Jmighted by James, and died seven years 
before his father, to whose estates his eldest 
son, Poynings More, succeeded. More’s third 
daughter, Ann, bom in 1 584, was secretlv 
married in 1600 to John Donne [q. v.] A 
portrait of Sir George More is at Loseley. 

[Manning’s Surrey, i. 96, Ao. ; Garew’s Letters 
(Camd. Soc.), p. 19; Nichols’s Progresses of 
James I, i. 260, 666, ii. 874, iii. 119 ; State Papers 
from 1601 to 1630; Gardiner’s History, ii. 861, 
853, iv. 66, 120 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714; Loseley MSS. ed. Kempe, 1836.] 
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MORE, HANNAH (1746-18M), re- 


on Wentworth’s election fbr Yorkshire). In 
August 1626 he opposed, as unconstitutional, 
Wmstler’s proposal to npply to the lords on 
the ijuestion <n supply. That he supported 
Charles’s early policy, however, is shown 


ligious writer, bom 2 Feb. 1745, at Stapleton, 
Gloucestershire, near Bristol, was fourth of 
the five daughters of Jacob More. Jacob 
More (d. 1783), bom at Thorpe Hall, Harles- 
ton, Norfolk, nad been educated at Norwich 
grammar school, with a view to taking orders. 
Mis prospects of an estate at Wenteaston, 
Suffolk, having been ruined by a lawsuit, he 
took a place in the excise, and afberwurds ob- 
tained from Lord Bottetourt the mastership 
of the free school of Fishponds, Stapleton, 
where he married Ma^, the daughter of John 
Grace, a farmer. His relatives had been 
general^ Presbyterians, and two of his grMt- 
uncles Gmmwellian captains. He was him- 
self a tory and high churchman. He and his 
wife were intelligent and sensible, and desired 
that their daughters should be so brought up 
as to be able to make their own living. 

Hannah was a delicate and precocious 
child. Before she was four she had learnt 
to read by listening to her sisters’ lessons, 
and could say the catechism so well as to 
astonish the dergyman of the pariah. Her 
nurse had attended Dryden in his last ^ 
ness, and Hannah was eager for stories 
about the poet. When she was eight die 
was fond A listening to stories of dascical 
history and anecdotes from Plutarch related 
by her ikther. He ^en began to teaeh her 


however, is shown! Latin and mathematics, and was * feighlirted 
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at hia own auecess/ though the entreatiea of 
Hannah and her mother induced him to per- 
aevere. Her ddeat sister was sent to take 
leaaona at a French school at Bristol, and 
communicated her knowledm to Hannah, 
who further itaproyed herseli by talking to 
Borne French officers living on parole in the 
neighbourhood. She began to scnbble childish 
essays. About 1767hereldest sister, who was 
not Quite twenty-one, set up a boarding- 
Bchom in Trinity Street, Bristol, in which 
she was joined by the other sisters. The 
school flourished so well that the sisters 
built a new house in Park Street after a few 
years, and another for their father at Stony 
Hill, Bristol. Hannah took lessons from 
masters at the school, and acquired Italian, 
Spanish, and Latin. She made various trans- 
lations, which she afterwards destroyed, ex- 
cept one from Metastasio's * Hegulus,* which 
she published in 1774 as ^ The Inflexible Cap- 
tive. It was acted in 1775 at Exeter and 
Bath. Li 1762 she published a ^pastoral 
drama’ called ' The Search after Happiness,’ 
intended to be learnt by heart by the school- 
children instead of less edifying dramas. She 
saw such literary and scientificpeople as were 
to be found at Bristol, and during a visit to 
Weston-super-Mare, caused by ill-health, 
made Mends with the poet John Langhome 
[q. v.], who wrote letters and addressed verses 
to her. At Bristol she was on friendly terms 
with Bean Tucker and Sir James Stonehouse, 
a clergyman who had previously been a phy- 
sician. When she was about twenty-two sue 
received an offer of marriage from a Mr. 
Turner, who had a flne house at Belmont, six 
miles from Bristol. He was an accomplished 
and honourable man, but was twenty years 
her senior and had a queer temper. She ac- 
cepted him, and the wedding-day was more 
thui once fixed. When it arrived, however. 
Turner did not feel himself equal to the occa- 
sion, and kept on putting off the marriage for 
six years. Stonehouse was at last asked to in- 
tervene. The engagement was broken off, and 
as Miaft More h^ given up her share in the 
school in view of the marria^, Turner wished 
to make compensation. He onered 200/. a year, 
which Miss More declined positively to ac- 
cept. Stonehouse, however, amed to become 
trustee for the fimd without the lady’s know- 
ledge. She was afterwards induced to take 
the money. Turner continued to admire her, 
visited her at Cowslip Green, and left her 
1,000/. Sheresolvednevertolistentoanother 
offer, and, it is added, had an opportunity soon 
afterwards of showing that she adhered to 
bey decision. In 1778 or 1774 Hannah More 
Mi» visit to London with two of her sisters, 
SicA and Martha ('Patty’). She had written 


a letter describing the effect produced upon 
her mind by Garrick’s Lear. Her corre- 
spondent knew Garrick and showed him the 
letter. He met his admirer a week after her 
arrival in town. She soon became intimate 
with Garrick and his wife, and in 1776 spent 
some months with them at the Adelphi and 
Hampton. She had been introduced m 1774 
to Burke and Reynolds, and at Reynolds’s 
house first met Dr. Johnron. She was soon 
afterwards thrilled by seeing the great doctor 
in his own house. Miss More became one of 
his favourites, and at a meeting at Reynolds’s 
house the two tried, according to Sarah More, 
which could 'pepper the highest’ (Robebts, 
i. 64). The exchange of flattery became, in- 
deed, too strong for Johnson’s taste. It was 
to Hannah More that he remarked, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Piozzi’s version (A9iecdotes,p. 188), 
that she should 'consider what her flattery 
was worth before she choked him with it.’ 
Boswell, on the authority of Malone, softens 
the phrase, which is also repeated by Mme. 
d’Arblay(i)ia»y,i. 103). Johnson afterwards 
asked Miss Reynolds to advise Miss More 
to flatter him less (Boswell, Johnson^ ed. 
Hill, iii. 293, iv. 341-2\ The lady staying at 
Bath in April 1776 01 whom Johnson said 
that she was ' empty-headed ’ was certainly 
not Hannah More, who was then in London 
with the Garrick. Johnson called Miss 
More 'little fool,’ 'love,’ and 'dearest’ 
(Robebts, i. 66), declared to Beattie that she 
was the most ' powerful versificatrix in the 
English language ’ (Fobbes, Beattiey 1824, 
p. 320), and said t^t ' there was no name 
m poetiy that might not be glad to own her 
" Bas Bleu ” ’ /Robebts, i. 319). The flattery 
was certainly not one-sided. 

The ' Bas Bleu ’ was circulated in manu- 
script in 1784, when Johnson saw it. It de- 
scribes the ' blue-stocking clubs,’ then popular 
among the literary ladies (Boswell, ed.Hill, 
iii. 1^; and art. Montagu, Mbs. Eliza- 
beth). Hannah More had long been a 
popular member. She had been introduced 
by Garrick on their first acquaintance to 
Mrs. Montagfu, 'the wisest where all are 
wise ’ (Robeb!^ i. 57). She knew the vene- 
rable Mrs. Delany, and the respectable Mrs. 
Carter, and the admirable Mrs. Ghapone, 
and the excellent Mrs. Boscawen, and aU the 
good ladies who read the ' Spectator,’ the 
'Rambler,’ and admired Mrs. Montagu’s 
triumph over Voltaire. She resolved to put 
her merits to a better test by publishing an 
original poem. ' Sir Eldred of the Bower ’ 
was accordingly published in 1776. Oadell 
offered her a goM prio& and said that he 
would make it im to whatever Goldsmith 
bad received for 'The Deserted Village.’ The 
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sum paid seems to have been forty guineas 
(Thompson, p. 29). Mrs. Montagu declared 
that her muse had done equal justice to 
Homan magnanimity and Gothic spirit. 
Garrick called her ^Nine/ as an embodi- 
ment of all the muses, and encour^ed her 
to write for the stage, besides advising her 
‘in the course of her work. Her trag^y of 
‘ Percy,’ for which he wrote prologue and 
railogue, was accordingly produced at Go vent 
Garden, 10 Dec. 1777, and had a run of 
twenty-one nights. Four thousand copies of 
the first edition were sold in a fortnignt. A 
charge of plagiarism made against ner by 
Hannah Cowley [q. v.] appears to have been 
quite soundless. Miss More declared that 
we had never seen the manuscript from which 
she was supposed to have stolen. She began 
another tragedy, * The Fatal Falsehood,’ 
under Garrii^’s superintendence, which was 
produced on 6 May 1779 with less success at 
the same theatre soon after his death. 

Garrick’s death (20 Jan. 1779) formed, it 
is said, an era in Hannah More’s life. She 
gradually retired from the gaieties to which 
he had introduced her. She came to think 
playgoing wrong, and first showed her reso- 
lution by refusing to attend the performance 
of * Percy * in 1787, when it was revived, with 
Mrs. Siddons as the heroine (Kobebts, iv. 
874). Upon Garrick’s death she was sum- 
moned by Mrs. Garrick, with whom she 
stayed for some time. The intimacy con- 
tinued for a long time, and u^n Mrs. Gar- 
rick’s death in 1822 Hannah More speaks 
of haying spent * twenty winters’ in her 
friend’s house {ib, iv. 168). Although circum- 
stances separated them in later years, there 
was no avowed coolness. Hannah More kept 
up her relations with London society for a 
time, and in 1781 made acquaintance with 
Horace W alpole. He printed a little poem of 
hers, * Bonner’s Ghost,’ at the Strawberry 
Hill press in 1781, and wrote many letters 
to her in later years, which, in spite of his 
affectations, seem to indicate agenuine liking 
and admiration. He avoids o&ndingherby 
too worldly atone. Her biographer apologises 
for her mendly intercourse with the old 
courtier, but apology is hard^ required. 

In 1782 she published her* Sacrea Dramas,’ 
intended chiefly for * young persons.’ Tate 
Wilkinson ( Wandering Patentee^ iv. 76, 80) 
proposed to bring these upon the sta^ at 
Hull in Novembtf 1793, as prepared by Mr. 
* A.M.,’ *a gentleman of strong abilities,’ but 
was deterred by a general out^ of pro- 
fanity. One of them, * Moses in the Full- 
rushes,’ with other works of hers, was after- 
wards translated into Cingalese (Bobebxs, 
iv. 46). 


In 1784 she found that a poor milkwoman 



and raised 600/. or 600/. for her benefit. She 
was greatly occupied in this benevolent task 
for more tnan a year. Mrs. Montagu, who 
thou^t that a study of the Bible had enabled 
Mrs. X earsley to soar above Kndor and iSs- 
chylus {ib, i. 364), became trustee with Hannah 
More for the money. Unluckily the milk- 
woman wished to have the capitaTsum, which 
her trustees imparently feared would be spent 
upon drink. She became angry, accused tnem 
OX theft, and declared that Hannah More was 
envious of her talents. The money washanded 
over by the trustees to a merchant at Bristol, 
and ultimately, it seems, to Mrs. Yearsley . She 
published a novel called * The Man in the Iron 
Mask,’ by which she mBde 200/., produced a 
tragedy, * Earl Goodwin, and set up a circu- 
lating library. Cottle says that hr helped her 
out of some difficulties. She lost her husband 
and two sons, and retired to Melksham in 
Wiltshire, where she died in 1806, in a state 
of almost * total sedusion’ (Cottle, Early 
Becollecti(m8y i. 69-77 : Thompson, p. 65). 

Meanwhile Hannah More had been making 
more serious firiendships, espedally with Dr. 
Eennicott, Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Home, 
Bishop Porteus, and other dignitaries. Her re- 
Hgpous impressions became deeper. In 1780 
she was much impressed by the * Cardiphonia’ 
of John Newton (1726-1807) [q. v.] In 1787 
she heard a sermon from him, sat with him for 
an hour, and came home * with two pockets 
full of sermons ’ (Robebts, ii. 54). He soon 
became a regular correspondent and adviser 
on religious topics. In 1787 she also saw much 
of Wilberforce, who was beginning the agi- 
tation against the slave-trade, and who was 
ever afterwards her close friend. She spent 
the summer at Cowslip Greem in the parish 
of Blagdon, ten miles from Bristol on the 
Exeter road, where she had built a cottage 
two years before. It is close to Wrington, 
where Locke was bom. Mrs. Montagu pes- 
sented her with an um in memory of the 
philosopher, which was placed in her garden, 
and afterwards moved to Barley Wood, oppo- 
site Locke’s birthplace. She amused herseli 
with gardening, of which she was very fond, 
and smdom moved except to pay her annual 
viuts to Mrs. Garrick and ^wt her friends 
about London. In 1788 appeared the fizat re- 
sult of her more serious reflections: ^Thoughts 
on the Importance of the Manners of the 
Great toGeneral Society.’ It was amnmons, 
andatfirstattrihutedtoWilberforoe. S^erai 
editions were sold with great 
it was afterwards followed by wzitja|^ in 
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the SBine Tein of religioiiB and moral refleo- 
tiona (see list Mow), which were among 
the most widdy read books of l^e day. A 
poem upon ^Slaveiyi’ published in the same 
year, was also well received. At the end of 
1789 her sisters retired from their school in 
* affluent circumstances ’ (t6. iv. 116). They 
built a house in Qreat Pulteney Street, Bath, 
and proposed to divide their time between 
Bath and Cowslip Green. In the summer of 
1789 Martha (or Patty) More spent a lonff 
time with her sister at Cowslip Green, and 
made various excursions. They visited Ched- 
dar with Wilberforce in August of 
Wilhetforeo^ i. 237-8), when he was shocked 
by the general ignorance and distress, and 
suggested that they should do something for 
the place. Thirteen adjoining parishes in 
the neighbourhood had not a smgle resident 
curate (Robebts, ii. 213). The incumbent of 
one was generally drun^ six times a week, 
and often prevented from preaching by a 
couple of black eyes ' honestly earned ’ by 
fighting (tft. ii. 209, 216). The squire in one 
place was a shrewd atheist, the (^ef farmer 
preferred workmen to saints, and the farmer’s 
wife held that the labourers were nredestined 
to be * ^r, ignorant, and wicked.’ In one 
parish there was only one bible, which served 
to prop a flower-pot {ih, p. 2^). Hannah 
More and her sisters werefore met with con- 
siderable opposition when they resolved to 
set up Sunday schools in the districts. They 
made some impression by arguing that 
schools would teach children not to rob 
orchards. The plan is generally said to have 
been started 1^ Robert Raikes fq. v.l of 
Gloucester in 1/81. Mrs. Trimmer [q. v.] nad 
started Sunday schools at Brentford in 1786. 
lliere was alrrady one in their own parish 
(Blagdon) and in a neighbouring village. 
The Mores, in spite of many jealousies, went 
to work energetically, took a small house at 
Cheddar for six and a half guineas a year, 
hired a schoolmistress for 304 a year, and by 
the end of the year had five hundred children 
in trainiim in Cheddar and the ne^hbouring 
parish. They hdd evening readings of ser- 
mons, prayers, and hymns for the parents. 
They also promoted friendly societies among 
the women, had weekly schools in which the 
girls learnt reading and sewing, distributed 
prizes for good behaviour, and held annual 
school-feasts, which were largely attended. 
On Sundays the sisters drove round to the 
various villages to superintend the schools 
and other institutions. 

Hannah More’s views of education were 
not quite of the modem type. She taught 
the Bible and the cateohiim, and the pupils 
learnt on week-days * such ooaxie works as 


may fit them for servants. I allow of no 
wntiim for the poor ’ (see letters to Wilber- 
foroe, KOBBBTS, & 296^1. and to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, ib, iii. 122-39, for her 
own account). In 1823 she was rather scan- 
dalised by the advance of the scheme which 
she had done much to encourage, and pro- 
tested against the doctrine tlmt the poor 
were to be made 'scholars and philoso- 
phers ’ {ib, iv. 216). In 1800 she became in- 
volved m the ' Blagdon controversy.’ The 
curate of Blagdon, Thomas Bere, had asked 
her to set up a school there in 1795. He 
afterwards complained that Young, the 
master, was holding a kind of conventicle, 
when Miss More at once stopped Young’s 
irregularities. In March 1800 Bere again 
complained, and after an investigation, in 
which the chancellor of the diocese and the 
rector of Blagdon took part, Miss More dis- 
solved the school in November 1800. Soon 
afterwards, however, the rector, thinking 
that Bere had behaved badly, gave him notice 
to resign the curacy, and the school was 
again started in January 1801. Bere refused 
to resign, and finally maintained his position, 
when Miss More again dissolved llie school 
in September 1801. Upon the appointment 
of Richard Beadon [q. v.] to the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells in 1802, Miss More appealed 
to him for directions. He assured her of 
his support and approval, and this appears 
to have been regarded by her firiends as a 
final triumph. The dispute involved all 
manner of minor issues and a general raking 
up of village scandals. Pamphlets were 
written (see a list in Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. viii. 168) ; the * Anti-Jacobin Review,’ 
the ' British Critic,’ and the ' Christian Ob- 
server ’ wrote artides ; and the characters of 
Miss More, Bere, and other clergymen more 
or less attacked. The real cause apparently 
was the suspicion that the schools had a 
methodist tendency, although Hannah More 
says that the methodists were opposed to 
her. She said in 1808 (Robbbtb, iii. 259) 
that ' two Jacobin and infidel curates ’ had 
tried to make themselves known by a viru- 
lent attack upon her^ She was accused of 
being a ' hireling of Pitt,’ and also of being 
a Jacobin. In 1802 she complains that she 
has been ' battered, hacked, scalped, toma- 
hawked for three years ’ (ib. iii. 160). In fact 
her bad health and the contrast between tiie 
rough handling of pmphlets and the unctu- 
ous eulogies to which she was accustomed 
sufficiently explain her irritation. The whole 
disturbance was absurd to outsiden. After 
1802 die met no further trouble of the kind. 
Only four of her sehoolz, those at Cheddar, 
Nailsea, Shipham, and Wedmore, continued 
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and the first three were still fiourishing in 
1825 (for an account of the schools see 
Thompson, pp. 96-122). 

During the excitement caused by the 
French revolution Hannah More had been 
entrusted to provide an antidote for the 
poieon. : She wrote in 1792 a tract called 
‘Village Politics, by Will Chip,’ which was 
published anonymously. It gained notice 
at once ; many thousand copies were sent by 
government to Scotland and Ireland, and 
patriotic people printed lar^e editions at their 
own expense. At the beginning of 1793 she 
published some ‘ Remarks on the Speech of 
M. Dupont,’ who had avowed atheism in the 
convention, and sent the profits, amounting 
to 240/., to the fund for the relief of the 
French emigrant clergy (Roberts, ii. 866). 
Eftcouraged by the success of ‘ Village Poli- 
tics,’ she resolved to publish a series of cheap 
tracts. With some help from her sisters 
and friends she produced three tracts a 
month (a tale, a ballad, and a tract for Sun- 
day reading) for three ybars, which were 
sold for a penny, and afterwards collected 
in three volumes. They were called the 
‘ Cheap Repository Tracts.’ Some of them 
were illustrated by John Bewick [q. v.l 
Those signed ‘Z.’ were by Hannah, and 
those signed ‘ S.’ by Sarah More. In almost 
every tract there was ‘ an exemplary parish 
priest ’ (Thompson, p. 210), as she boasted. 
The typical character was the ‘ Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain ' (said to have been meant 
for one Saunders oi Cherrill Down), who lived 
on a shilling a day, rejoiced that only three 
of his children were under five years of age, 
and never complained of hunger, because he 
‘ lived upon the promises.’ Cobbett, then an 
anti-Jacobin, expressed his delight in them, 
and helped to circulate them in America 
(Thompson, p. 169 ; Letters to Z, Macaiitay^ 
p. 17). The circulation is said to have 
amounted to two millions in the first year 
(Roberts, iii. 423-4). The venture was, 
however, supported by committees formed in 
every part of the kingdom, and the circula- 
tion therefore represents the approval of the 
dasses whose cause she supported as much 
as the taste of the persons to be converted. 
Her health suffered from the labour, and 
her income was not improved. They appear 
to have been partly suggested by Mrs. Tnm- 
mer’s ' Family Magazine.’ The organisation 
for circulating them seems to have led to 
the foundation of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety in 1799 (for a discussion of the biblio- 
graphy of these tracts see Notes and Queries^ 
3rd ser. iL 241, by De Morgan, and p. 291, 
by W. Lee). 

Lx 1802 Hannah More moved to Barley 
VOL. zill. 


Wood, in Wrington parish, a mile from Cow- 
slip Ghreen, where she had built a comfort- 
able house and laid out a garden. The sisters 
soon afterwards made it their sole residence, 

^ up the house at Bath. Hannah More 
there quietly for many years, writing 
industriously when her health permitted, and 
receiving visits from Wilbermrce, Zachary 
Macaulay, and many well-known leaders of 
the 'Clapham sect.^ Macaulay’s wife had 
been a pupil at the Bristol school, and the cor- 
respondence with him begins in 1796, before 
his marriage. Hannah More made a pet of 
his son, Thomas Babington, who was often 
at Barley Wood in his childhood; she gave 
him his first books, and after her death he 
showed his affection by refusing to write 
about her in the ‘ Edinburgli Review ’ (letter 
to M. Napier, 16 June 1837). She had de- 
stined her library to him, but dissatisfaction 
with his religious views led her to bestow 
it elsewhere. In December 1809 she pub- 
lished the most popular of her works, ‘ Coelebs 
in Search of a Wife.’ Although anonymous 
it succeeded so rapidly that nine months 
later, when she had gone for rest to Dawlish, 
she wnB followed by the eleventh edition. 
Thirty editions were sold in America. She 
says in 1810 that she had spent 6,000/. in 
publishing it, besides the bookseller’s profits ; 
but had cleared 2,000/. and still had the 
copyright. Scott’s ‘Rokeby,’ published in 
1810, had gained for him the same sum; 
but ‘ Coelebs ’ was sold for twelve shillings 
and ‘ Rokeby ’ for 2/. 2s, (Roberts, iii. 327). 
Sydney Smith’s gibes in the ‘Edinburgh’ 
had not injured her circulation, though 
perhaps his judgment anticipates that of 
most modem refers. Her success shows 
the advantage from a worldly point of view 
of writing orthodox didactic works. 

On 18 April 1813 Mary, the eldest of 
the sisters, oied at Barley Wood, aged 76 ; 
Elizabeth More died 14 J^me 1816, aged 76 ; 
Sarah, 17 May 1817, aged 74 ; and Martha, 
14 Sept. 1819, aged 60 (P) (see inscription 
on monument given in Thompson). 

During the critical period which followed 
the peace Hannah More again wrote a series 
of tracts in prose and verse, which, as before, 
were circulated with the help of a committee 
formed in London, and are said by her bio- 
grapher to have produced a ‘very visible 
effect.’ Upon the abolition of djavery in 
C^lon she wrote a poetical dialogue called 
‘ The Feast of Freedom,’ which was trans- 
lated into Cingalese by two Buddhist priests, 
and performed at a public ceremonial on the 
anniversary of the measure. It was set to 
music by Charles Wesley. Sir Alexandet 
Johnstone, the governor of Ceyloni saw her 

F f 
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In 1819, intiDdttoed the priests to her, and 
ordered her ^aeoied dramas’ to be trans- 
lated, and bemd her to write more (Bo- 
BBBX8, It. 45-^7). She continued her series 
of moral and religious treatises, the last of 
wluoh, her 'Mord Sketches,’ appeared in 
1819. Her health had been we^ through 
life, and she was especially subject to in- 
flammatoi^r attacks of the lunn. She had 
danj^ous illnesses in 1820, 1822, and 1824, 
during the last of which she compiled her 

* Spirit of Prayer.’ In later years she became 
innrm, though with fewer illnesses. After 
the death of her last sister she found U&e 
management of her household difficult, and 
her seryants were spoilt by injudicious indul- 
gence. Cottle giyes a ludicrous account of 
the detection of their yagaries by an old 
friend. They all left the house at midnight 
to attend a yillage ball. Twelye gentlemen 
went to Barley Wood to protect Hannah 
More, when she called the seryants up, 
solemnly gaye them all warning, and ex- 
plained that they had forced her to seek a 
refuge amo^ strangers (a slightly different 
yersion in Thomfsoit, pp. 818-19). She 
sold her carriage and horses, and exchanged 

* eight pampered minions ’ for four sober sei^ 
yants (Cottle, i. 94). She also sold Barley 
Wood to Mr. Harford, and parted with the 
copyright of her last books. She moyed to 
4 Windsor Terrace, Clifton, in 1828. She 
was surrounded by many affectionate and 
admumg friends, and so much oyerpowered 
by yisits that she found it necessary to haye 
two public days a week and pass the others 
in retirement. Her memory was beginning to 
fail, and she died peacefully 7 Sept. 1883. She 
left about 30,000/., chiefly in legacies to 
charitable institutions and religious societies 
(see list in Thokfson, i. 824). The residue 
of the estate was to go to the new church of 
St. Philip and St. Jacob in Bristol. Patty 
More^ had also left 10,000/. or 12,000/. in 
legacies. All the sisters were buried at 
Wrington. 

Hannah More was one of the last of the 
noup of learned ladies who had known 
Johnimn, though Madame d’Arblay surviyed 
her for some years. Her writings haye the 
old-fashioned flayour of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; while they now represent the teaching 
of uie eyangelical school, which looked up to 
Newton and Cecil, and of which William 
Wilberfbroe and his friends were the recog- 
nised polhioal and social leaders. Though 
now out of fSi^on, they show not only high 

as well as cowdeiJSS^^eetud^m^^ 
If their author showed alit^ sdf-eompla- 
eency, the wonder is thi^ her strong sense 


kept her from being milt by the uniform 
flatte^ poured upon her by her contem- 
poraries. Her sendees to education at a 
time of general indiflexence deserye the 
highest praise, though her decided desire to 
keep the poor in their place is now out of 
fashion. In priyate life she seems to haye 
been thoroughly amiable, kind to children, 
and as playfiu as her conscience would allow. 

An engraying from a drawing by Miss 
Reynolds (sister of Sir Joshua) m 1780 is 
preued to Thompson’s * Memoir.’ An en- 
graying from a portrait by Opie, painted in 
1786, is prefixed to Roberts’s * Memoir.’ She 
was also painted by Pickersgill in 1822 for 
Sir Thomas Acland. 

Hannah More’s works are : 1. ^ The Search 
after Happiness,’ 1778; 11th edition, 1796. 
2. ‘The inflexible Captiye,’ 1774. 3. ‘Sir 
Eldred of the Bower, and the Bleeding Rock,’ 
1776. 4. ‘Percy ,’1777. 5. ‘ Essays on Various 
Sul^ects, principally designed for Young 
Lames,’ 1778 (used in other works, and not re- 
puted in collected edition). 6. ‘ The Fatal 
Falsehood,’ 1779. 7. ‘ Sacred Dramas,’ with 
‘ Sensibility, a Poem,’ 1782 ; 24th edition, 
1860. 8. ‘Slavery, a Poem,’ 1788. 9. ‘Thoughts 
on the Importance of the Manners of the 
Great to General Society,’ 1788 ; 8th edition, 

1792. 10. ‘ An Estimate of the Religion of 
the Fashionable World,’ 1790 ; 6th edition, 

1793. 11. ‘ Remarks on the ^eech of M. 

Dupont ... on Religion and Fublic Edu- 
cation,’ 1793. 12. ‘Village Politics, by 

WiU Chip,’ 1798. 18. ‘Cheap Repository 
Tracts,’ 17^-8 (see abov^. 14. ‘ Strictures 
on the Modem System of Female Education, 
with a View of the Principles and Conduct 
prevalent among Women of Rank and For- 
tune,’ 2 vols. Bvo, 1799 ; 13th edition, 1826. 

15. ‘ Hints towards forming the Character 
of a Young Princess,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1806. 

16. ‘ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,’ 1809 
(name of author to 4th edition), 2 vols. ; 16th 
edition, 1826. 17. ‘ Practical Piety, or the 
Influence of the Religion of the Heart on 
the Life and Manners,’ 2 vols. 1811 ; 19th 
edition, 1860. 18. ‘ Chnstian Morals,’ 2 vols. 
8yo, 1818 ; 9th edition, 1826. 19. ‘ Essay on 
the Character and Practical Writings of St. 
Paul,’ 1816 ; 7th edition, 1887. 20. ‘ Stories 
for the Middle Ranks of Society, and Tales 
for the Common People,’ 1819 (reprints of 
‘ Cheap Repository Tracts ’ and of the tracts 
written in 1817). 21. ‘ Moral Sketches of 
prevailing Opinions of Manners, Foreign and 
Domestic, with Reflections on myer, 1819 ; 
10th edition, 1880. 92. ‘l^ble l&ymes on 
tiie Names of all the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments, with Allusions to some 
of the Principal Cfliamctefs and Incidents,’ 
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1821. 23. ‘The Spirit of Prayer/ 1826; 
12tih edition, 1849 (compiled by herself from 
previous writings). 24. ‘ Peast of Free- 
dom, on the ATOUtion of Domestic Slavery 
in Oeylon’ (set to music by Oharles Wesley, 
.with a few trifles; and published in aid of 
prolestant education in Ireland), 1827. Her 
‘ Works’ were collected in 8 vols. in 1801, 
in 19 vols. in 1818-19, and in 11 vols. in 
1880, and later. Her ‘Poems’ were col- 
lected in 1816 and 1829. 

[Memoir ... of Hannah More, by William 
Boberts, 3rd edit. 4 toIs. 8vo, 1838 (letters con- 
nected by a meagre and dateless narrative); 
Life of Hannah More, with Notices of her 
sisters, by the Bey. Henry Thompson, 1838 (the 
best) ; Cottle's Early Becollections, i. 77-97 ; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Horace Walpole’s 
Conrespondence (^nningham), vole. viii. and ix. ; 
Life of William Wilberforce, 6 vols. 1838 (con- 
tains many letters to her) ; Letters of Hannah 
More to ZAchaiy Macaulay, edited by Arthur 
Boberts, 1860; T. S. Whalley’s Journals, ed. 
Hill Wickham, 1863, passim ; Dr. Doran’s A 
Lady of the last Century (Mrs. Elizabeth Mont- 
agu) ; Mrs. Delany’s Memoirs, vols. y. and vi. 
passim ; Genest’s Hist, of the Stage, vi. 16, 100, 
X. 189. A Life of Hannah More, with a Criti- 
cal Beview of her Writings, by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Macsarcasm, 1802, is an abusive pamphlet 
written by one of her antagonists in the Blag- 
don controversy, the Bev. William Shaw, rector 
of Chelvey, Somerset. Lowndes erroneously gives 
one life by Shaw and another by * Macsarcasm.’] 

L. S. 

MORE, HENRY (1686-1601), iesuit, 
was son of Edward More [see under Mobb, 
Edwaed, 1479-1541], and great-grandson of 
Sir Thomas More [q. v.], lord cmmcellor of 
England. He must not be confused with 
his cousin, Henry More (b, 1667L who was 
son of Thomas More and Mary Scrope (cf. 
Hunteb’s Preface to Cbesaobe Mobb^s L\fe 
of Sir T. More), More was bom in 1686 
in Essex, according to the majority of the 
provincial catalo^es, though a few of them 
give Gambridmhire as the county of his 
mrth. He made his humanity studies in the 
college of the English jesuits at St. Omer, 
and entered the novitiate of St. John’s, 
Louvain, 19 Nov. 1607. His higher studies 
were probably made in Spain. In 1614 he 
filled the office of minister in the English 
college of St. Alban at Valladolid; heneld 
^e same office in the college at St. Omer in 
1621 ; and he was professed of the four vows 
12 May 1622. Frcm the latter year till 1632 
he was a missioner in the Loudon district, 
and he was one of the jesuits arrested at the 
Clerkenwell reridence the officers of the 
priv]r ooimdl in March 1628. In 1632 he 
was in confinement in the New Prison, Lon- 


don, and was released in December 1688. 
He then became chaplain to Lord Petre at 
Ingatestone and Thomdon Hall, Essex. In 
1635 he was declared provincial of bis order. 
Again imprisoned, he was set free in July 
1640. In 1642 he was vice-provincial of the 
order, residing in London, and acting for 
Father Matthew Wilson, alias Edward £nott 

S [. V.], the provincial, who was absent in 
elgium. In 1645 he was rector of the col- 
lege of St. Ignatius, which comprised the 
London district. He became rector of the 
college at St. Omer, and in 1656 he was again 
residmg in Essex. In 1657 he was for the 
second time rector of the college at St. Omer, 
and he died at Watten, near that city, on 
8 Dec. 1661. 

His works are : 1. ‘A Manual of Devout 
Meditations and Exercises, instructing how 
to pray mentally, translatti from the Latin 
of lliomas Villa-Castin/ St. Omer, 1618 and 
1624, 16mo. 2. ‘ The Happinef) a Reli- 
gious State,’ from the Latin of Father Jerome 
Platus, a Milanese Jesuit, Rouen, 1632, 4to. 
3. ‘ Vita et Doctrina Christi Domini nota- 
tionibus, quae quotidianam divina meditanti- 
bus materiam suggerere possunt, explicata; 
juxta quatuor partes anni Ecclesiastici in 
capita aistributa,’ Antwerp, 1649, 1 2mo. This 
work appeared also in English, Ghen^ 1656, 
8vo ; reprinted London, 1880^ 8vo^ ed. Charles 
Henry Howden. 4. ‘ ^tonaMissionis An- 
glicanes Societatis Jesu ab anno salutis 
HDLXZZ. ad DO.Lix. et vice-provincise primum, 
turn "provinciee ad ejusdem sseculi annum 
zzzv, St. Omer, 1660, foL pp. 518, a valuable 
historical work. 5. ‘ Dix-huit Sermons de M. 
Moms sur le huiti5me chapitre de r£pitre de 
Saint Paul aux Romains/ Lausanne, 1691, 
8vo. 

His brother, Thohas Mobb, also a Jesuit 
j[1587-1623 P ), entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1611, and laboured many years among the 
English poor until he was arrested, tried, 
and condemned to banishment, probably in 
1618; he retired to Flanders, and died at 
Ghent on 2 Jan. 1623. He published : 
1. ‘Guilielmi Watfordi Institutio Brevis,’ 
St. Omer, 1617. 2, ‘ Joannis Floydi Dia- 
logue inscriptus Deus et Rex,’ Cologne, 1620. 
Both are translations from the English 
(Folbt, BeoordSf xii. 702-3). 

[De Backer's Bibl. de la Compagnie de J4sas, 
it. 1376; Dodd’s Ohuzeh Hist. lii. 120; Foley’s 
Beoords, ii. 416-28, v. 702, vii. 618 ; Gresam 
Morels life of Sir T. More, ed. Hunter, 1828, 
Pref. p. liii ; Oliver’s Jesuit CoUeetions, p. 148 ; 
Southwell's BibL Soriptomm Soe. Jesu, p. 829 ; 
Alegsmbe’s Bibliotheca Sei^ Soe. Jeeu, m 
829-80,764. Wood’s notices of the Mm fiumly 
hi the Atbeuft are vezy inaccurate.] T. 0. 
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MORE, HENRY (1614-1687), theo- 
logian, born at Grantbam in 1614, was son 
of * Alexander More, esq., a gentleman of 
fail estate and fortune.’ Botn his panmts 
were strong Calvinists, and from his child- 
hood he took a deep interest in questions of 
theology, but could never accept the Cal- 
vinistic system. He appears to have been 
committed bv his father to the care of his 
uncle, who threatened to flog him * for his 
immature forwardness in philosophising con- 
cerning the mysteries of necessi^ and free- 
will.’ At fourteen he was sent to * Eton School 
... for the perfecting of the Greek and Latin 
tongue.’ He made great progress in his 
studies, and in 1631 was admitted at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, about the time when J ohn 
Milton was leaving it. In 1635 he graduated 
B.A., and for three or four years was still un- 
settled in regard to religion. But in 1639 he 
proceeded M.A., and was elected fellow of his 
college ; and about the same time he received 
holy orders. Thenceforth he lived almost 
entirely within the walls of Christ's College, 
except when he went to stay with his * herome 
pupil ’ (as his biographer terms her), Anne, 
viscountess Conway [q. v.), at her country seat 
of Ragley in Warwicashire, where his g^eat 
pleasure was to wander among the woods 
and glades. He won a high reputation both 
for saintliness and for intellectual power; 
but he refused all preferment, successively 
declining the master^ip of his college (1664), 
the deanery of Christ Church, Oxford, the pro- 
vostship of Trinity College, Dublin, with the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s, and two bishoprics. 
Intensely loyal to the king, both during the 
civil wars and after the Ibsstoration, he was 
once persuaded to make a journey to White- 
hall to kiss his majesty’s hands ; but when 
he heard by the way that this would be the 
prelude to a bishopric he at once turned 
back. In 1676 he was persuaded by the 
lord chancellor, the Earl of Nottingham, to 
accept a prebend at Gloucester, but he re- 
signed it immediately in favour of his friend 
Dr. Fowler, afterwards bishop of the diocese. 
He declined advancement simply 'from a 

S ure love of contemplation and solitude, and 
ecause he thought he could do the church 
of God greater service in a private than in 
a public station.* He had many pupils at 
Chnst’s ; he loved music, and u^ to play 
on the theorbo ; he enjoyed a game at bowl^ 
and still more a conversation with intimate 
friends, who listened to him as to an orade; 
and he was so kind to the poor that it is 
said ' his very chamber-door was a hospital 
for the needy.’ He shrank from bitter tneo- 
logical and political disputes; but he had 
the courage of his opinions, which were veiy 


definite. He made no secret of his attach- 
ment to the church of England at a time 
when it was dangerous to avow such senti- 
ments ; and he did not hesitate to use the 
church liturgy both in public and private 
when it was a crime to do so. 

On 1 Sept. 1687 he died at Cambridge, and 
was buried in the chapel of his college. His 
life was published in 1710 by the Ilev. R. 
Ward, rector of Ingoldsby, a living which 
was in More’s gift ; but he has himsdf given 
us a far more vivid and interesting picture of 
himself in the ' Preefatio generalissima ’ to the 
1679 edition of his ' Opera Omnia.’ An en- 
graving of More by Faithome is prefixed to 
his 'Opera Theologica,’ 1675, and another 
by Loggan to his 'Works,’ 1679 (Bbom- 
let). , 

More belonged to that little band of Chris- 
tian Platonists which was formed at Cam- 
bridge in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the distinctive traits of their school 
of thought are perhaps best brought out in his 
writings. The ' occult science,’ of which such 
men as Van Helmont and Greatrakes were in 
More’s time the apostles, had a singular fasci- 
nationfor him ; but he wassavedfromits extra- 
vagances by the firmly implanted conviction 
which tinges all his life and all his writings 
that holiness was the way to knowledge, 
' being well advised,’ he says, ' both by uie 
dictates of my own conscience and the clear 
information of those holy oracles which we 
all deservedly reverence, that God reserves 
his choicest secrets fi)r the purest minds.’ He 
was a voluminous writer. Like many others 
he began as a poet and ended as a prose 
writer. His first work, published in 1642, 
but written two years earlier, was entitled 
'Psychozoia Platonica: or, a Platonicall 
Song of the Soul, consisting of foure severall 
Poems.’ This was followed in 1647 by his 
full collection of 'Philosophical! Poems,’ 
which includes 'The Song ofthe Soul,’ much 
enlarged, and is dedicated 'to his dear 
father.’ A second edition was published in 
the same year, and it was included by Dr. 
A. B. Grosart in his Ohertsey Worthies 
Library (1878). 

His prose works are : 1. 'Observations upon 
Antbroposophia Theogmagica and Anima 
Magica Absconditaby Alazonomastiz Phila- 
lethes,’ 1660 ; in answer to Thomas Vaughan 
(brother of the poet), who replied in ' The 
Man-mouse taken in a Trape.’ 2. 'The 
Second Lash of Alazonomasti^* a rejoinder 
to Vaughan, 1661. 3. ' An Anti-dote against 
Atheism, or an ^peal to the Naturall 
Faculties of the Mmde of Man, whether 
there be not a God/ 1658 ; 2nd edit. ' cor- 
rected and enlarged: With an Appendix 
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thereunto annexed/ 1666. 4. ‘Conjecture 

Oabbalistica ... or a Conjectural maa.j of 
Inteipretinf the Minde of Moses, according 
to a Threetold Cabbala: viz. Literal, Philo- 
sophical, Mystical, or Divinely Moral,’ 1668; 
dedicated to his brother Platonist, Dr. Cud- 
worth. 6. ‘ Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, or 
a Discourse of the Nature, Causes, Kinds, 
and Cure of Enthusiasme ; written by Philo- 
philus Parrasiastes, and prefixed to Ala- 
zonomastix his Observations and Reply/ &c., 
1656. 6. * The Immortality of the Soul, so 
farre forth as it is demonstrable from the 
Knowledge of Nature and the Light of Rea- 
son,’ 1669 ; dedicated to Viscount Conway, 
the husband of his ‘ heroine pupil.’ 7. ‘ An 
Explanation of the Grand Mystery of God- 
liness ; or a True and Faithful Representa- 
tion of the Everlasting Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,^ 1660. 8. ‘A 

Modest Enquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity/ 
and an ‘ Apologie,’ &c., 1664. 9. ‘ Enchiridion 
Ethicum, prsecipua Moralis Philosophia) Ru- 
dimenta complectens, illustrate ut ^urimum 
VeterumMonumentis, et ad Probitatem Vitae 
perpetuo accommodata,’ 1667, 1668, 1669, 
1696, 1696, and 1711. 10. ‘Divine Dia- 
logues, containing sundry Disquisitions and 
Instructions concerning the Attributes of 
God and His Providence in the World,’ 
1668, More’s best-known work. The most 
authentic edition appeared in 1718. 11. ‘An 
Exposition of the Seven Epistles to the Seven 
Churches ; Together with a Brief Discourse 
of Idolatry, with application to the Church 
of Rome.’ The title of the latter in the 
volume itself is ‘ An Antidote against 
Idolatry,’ and it elicited from More in reply 
to attacks ‘ A brief Reply to a late Answer 
to Dr. Henry More nis antidote against 
Idolatry,’ 1672, and ‘An Appendix to the late 
Antidote against Idolatry,’ 1678. 12. ‘ En- 
chiridion Metaphysicum ; sive, de rebus in- 
corporeis succincta et luculenta dissertatio ; 
pars prima,’ 1671, an attack on the Car- 
tesian philosophy, which he had in earlier 
life admired. 18. ‘ Remarks upon two late 
ingenious Discourses [W Sir Matthew Hale, 
V.]; the one, an Essay, touching the 
ravitation and non-Gravitatiou of Fluid 
Bodies ; the other, touching the Torricellian 
Experiment, so far forth as they may con- 
cern any passages in his “ Enchiridion Meta- 
physicum, ”’ 1676. 14. ‘Apocalypsis Apo- 
calypseos ; or the Revelation of St. Jcmn 
the Divine unveiled : an exposition from 
chapter to chapter and from verse to verse 
of tne whole Book of the Apocalypse/ 1680. 
16. ‘ A Plain and continued Eb^osition of 
the several Prrahecies or Divine Viuons 
of the Prophet Daniel, which have or may 


concern the People of God, whether Jew 
or Christian,’ &c., 1681. 16. ‘ A Brief Dis- 
course of the Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ in the Celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist ; wherein the Witty Artifices 
of the Bishop of Meaux [Dossuet] and of 
Monsieur Maimbourg are obviated, whereby 
they would draw in the Protestants to im- 
brace the doctrine of Transubstantiation/ 
1681. 

More is also believed to have written 
‘PhUosophias Teutonicss Censura,’ 1670, a 
criticism of the theosophy of Jacob Boehme; 
and to have edited Josepn Glanvill’s ‘ Sadu- 
cismus Triumphatus/ 1681. He certainly 
contributed largely to the volume, and also 
wrote many of the annotations to the same 
writer’s ‘ Lux Orientalist/ 1682. More 
thoroughly sympathised with Glanvill in 
his intense belief in wuchoiait and ap- 

E aritions. Several letters now More to 

)r. Worthington are printed m Dr. Worth- 
ington’s ‘ Diair,’ and some ‘ Letters Philo- 
sophical and Moral’ between John Norris 
and Henry More are added to Norris’s 
‘ Theory and Regulation of Love,’ 1688. ^ 

‘A Collection of several Philosophical 
Writings of Dr. Henry More ’ includes his 
‘ Antidote against Atheism/ with the Ap- 
pendix, ‘ Enthusiasmus Triumphatus,’ ‘ Let- 
ters to Des Cartes,’ &c., ‘ Immortality of the 
Soul,’ and ‘Conjecture Cabbalistica.’ A 
fourth edition, ‘ corrected and much enlarged/ 
was put forth in 1712, and was ‘ enriched 
with all the Scholia or Notes that he added 
afterwards in his Latin edition of these 
works.’ 

Between 1672 and 1676 More was prin- 
cipally engaged in translating his Enjdish 
works into Latin. In 1676 appeared ‘ Hen- 
rid Mori Cantabrigiensis Opera Theologica, 
Anglice quidem primitius script^ nunc verd 
per autorem Latine reddita. Hisce novus 
prsefixus est De Synchronismis Apocalypticis 
Tractatulus.’ This was followea in 1679 by 
a la^r work in 2 voU., ‘ Henrid Mori Can- 
tabrigiensis Opera Omnia, turn quse Latind 
tum^ ^U8B Anglicd scripta sunt; nmic vei^ 
Latimtate donate instigatu et impensis 
generosissimi juvenis Johannis Coduhutt 
nobilis Angli.’ Mr. Cockshutt of the Inner 
Temple he^ left a leg^y of 800/. to More 
to have three of his prindpal pieces trans- 
lated into Latin, but More complied witl^ 
the terms of the legacy by translating into 
Latin many more of his English works. In 
1693 were published ‘Discourses on Several ^ 
Texts of Scripture. By the late Pioua 
and Learned Henry More, D.D,/ with a 
preface signed ‘ John WorthingUm ; ’ and in 
1694 ‘Letters on Several S&jects,’ pub- 
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lished by the Bey. E. Elys. Abridgments 
of and OKtnets from the works of More 
were numerous; and in 1708 a yolume was 
publidied, especially for the use of ^ all such 
Kererend deiOTmen as shall be fix’d in the 
places where charitable libraries are erected,’ 
entitled * The Theol^cal Works of the most 
Pious and Learned I^nry More.’ The work 
is in English, but < according to the author’s 
Inmroyements in his Latin edition.’ 

More’s biographer tells us that ’ though he 
[More] had not wanted particular and extra- 
ordinii^ respects firom many persons, yet the 
world in general had either been m part 
ayerse to his writings, or not known well 
what to make of some thinn in them ; ’ and 
again: ^ ’Tis yery certain that his writings 
are not ^nerally (I will not say, read, but) 
so much as known; and many scholars 
themselves are in a great measure strangers 
to them’ (Wakd, p. 72). On the other 
hand we are told that ^ his writings were so 
much in vogue, that Mr. Chishull, an emi- 
nent books^er, declared that for twenty 
years together, after the return of King 
Charles &e Second, the ** Mystery of Godli- 
ness” and Dr. More’s other Works ruled aU 
the Booksellers in London’ {Biog. Brit.)\ 
while the editor of the 1748 edition of the 
^ Divine Dialogues ’ asserts that ’ his works 
continued in high reputation long after his 
decease.’ The mere fact of the continued 
reproduction, in whole or in part, of More’s 
works is a proof that they were not neglected ; 
and, considering how utterly the refined, 
dreamy, and poetical spirit of More was out 
of sympathy with the practical and prosaic 
mind of the eighteenth century, it is won- 
derful that his fame should have been so 
great as it was during that period. John 
Wesley, for instance, a man of an entirely 
different type of mind, strongly recom- 
mended More’s writings to his brother- 
clergy. William Law, though he called 
More ' a Babylonish philosopher,’ and b par- 
ticularly severe upon the ’ Divine Dialogues,’ 
was deeply impressed with the piety and 
general mterest of his character; and the 
edition of 1708 was issued through the 
exertions, and partly at the expense, of a 
gentleman the description ofwnom points 
very distinctly to Dr. Bray, who, except in 
the matters of pie^ and goodness, seems 
to have had little in common with. More. 
8. T. Coleridge, as might be expected, had a 
high opinion of Morea theological writings, 
dedarmg that they ^ contained more origiaal, 
enlarged, and elevating views of the Ohrie- 
tiaa dispensation than he had met with in 
any othw single volume ’(X&.J^sm.^ Prind- 
pol TuUochi In his valuable sketcn of the 


Cambridge Platonists, treats More as at once 
the most interesting and the most unreadable 
of the whole band. 

[Henry More’s Works, passim, especially the 
Prefatio Generalissima to his Opera Omnia, 
1670 ; Wsjd’s life of Henry More ; Tullooh’s 
Bational Theology, ii. 808->409; and valuable 
private information, especially about the biblio- 
graphy, from Bev. J. Ingle Dredge.] J. H. 0. 

MORE, JACOB (1740-1793), landscape- 
painter, known as ^ More of Rome,’ was bom 
at Edinburgh in 1740. He received his 
artistic traming at Runciman’s School 0 ^ 
Design, and in 1771 exhibited with the In- 
corporated Society of Artiste a *Yiew of 
Corehouse Linn, on the River Clyde,’ a 
' View from Dunbar Castle,’ and four other 
landscapes. In 1773 he went to Italy, and 
settled in Rome, where he gained a con- 
siderable reputation, and was employed by 
Prince Borghese in the decoration of his 
viUa near the Porta Pinciana. From Rome 
he sent to the exhibition of the Society of 
Artists in 1776 a ‘View of the Lake of 
Albano,’ and three other Italian landscapes ; 
and in 1777 a ‘ View of the Lake of Nemi.’ 
In 1788 he first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, sending a ‘ View of the Cascade 
at Temi * and a ‘ View of the Campagna 
from Tivoli.’ In 1784 he sent ‘ The Great 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in which the 
elder Pliny lost his life;’ in 1785, and again 
in 1786, two landscapes ; in 1788, ‘ The 
Deluge ’ and ‘ An Eruption of Mount Etna; ’ 
and in 1789, two landscapes. His style 
was founded chiefly on that of Claude, and 
his paintings are mentioned with praise in 
Goethe’s < Vankelmann und sein J ahrhundert,’ 
1805, but they are much overrated when placed 
in comparison with the works of that master. 
Some of his landscapes were engraved for him 
in Rome, and the plates were brought to 
London after his death, and sold with his re- 
maining works by auction at Christie’s in 
1796. Exanmles of his work are in the ViUa 
Borghese at Rome and in the Hope collec- 
tion at Deepdene, Dorking. His portrait, 
painted by himself, is in me Uffizi Gallery 
at Florence. 

More died at Rome, of a bilious fever, 

S before November 1798. His property 
to a Mr. Mooxe of New Street, Covent 

i. 

[Gent. Mag. 1798, ii. 1056; Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painters, 1808, p. 218 ; Nagles 
Runstler-Lexikon, 1885-52, ix. 443; Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves 
and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 170; Oatalogues ti 
the Exhibitions of the Royal Incorporated 80 - 
aety of Axtista, 1771-7 ; Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition Oatalogues, 1788-9.] R E. G. 
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MORE, Sib JOHN (1453 P-1580), judge, tenderness^ and is said when dhanoellor to 
and father of Sir Thomas More fq. y.j, was have myanably yisited his fathez^s court to 
son of John More. The orim 01 the chan- ask his blessing before taking his seat in his 
oellor’s family has been mudi discussed, but own court In the ^taph which he wrote 
no satisfactory pedigree is known. Richard on himself in 1632 Sir Thomas described 1^ 

. Croke [q. y.] descrim the chancellor in 1516 father as 'ciyilis, suayis, innooens, mi^, 

- as / natfuibuB generosissimus ’ in the dedica- misericors, equus, et integw^’ epithets which 
tion of his Latin yersion of Theodore Gaza’s suggest incorruptibility in his public life, ao- 
Ghreek grammar, but the chancellor himself companied by more gentleness than stren^h. 
described his fkmily as * non Celebris sed His promotions haye been accounted for as 
honesta.’ About 1890 John More, a London concessions to his son’s influence, or endea- 
mercer, heldpne knight’s^fee of Thomas, duke yours on the part of the crown to conciliate 
of Gloucester, in North Mimms, Hertfordshire the chancellor. In his later years he resided 
— ^property that undoubtedly descended to with his son’s family at Chelsea, and f^y 
the chancellor’s father (Oluttebbuoe, Hert- shared the simple delights of that united 
fordshiref i. 449 sq.) According to the Ash- household. Like his son, he seems to haye 
mole MS. F 7, the mother of the judge’s loyed a iest, and he is credited with the 
father was Joan, daughter of John Leycester, remark that a man seeking a wife is like one 
a*country gentleman, and * Judge More’ is putting his hand into a bag of snakes with 
said to haye borne * arms from his birth ’ one eel among them : he may light on the 
(CBBBA.0BB Mobb, p. 11). The judge’s father eel, but it is a hundred ciianoss to one that 
was in 1464 butlertothesociety of Lincoln’s ^he shall be stung with a snake’ (Oahden, 
Inn, and was afterwards promoted to the BemainSf p. 251 ; Cbesacbb Mobb, Idfe af 
superior office of seneschal or steward. In Sir T. More^ ed. 1828, p. 10; Mobb, 

1470, in consideration of his services to Wcrkst p. 166, cf. p. More’s will was 

the inn, he was admitted a member, was proved on 5 Dec. 1530. He was buried in the 
afterwards called to the bar, was elected a church of St. Lawrence Jewry. He figures 
bencher, and was twice anointed reader. He in Holbein’s sketch for his picture of theMore 
is not identical with the John More who died femily preserved at Basle, which was drawn 
25 April 1493, leaving a son John, aged 24 near the year of his death. The inscription 
{InquisiUo post mortem 8 Hen. TJJ, IN o. 11 ; in, his son’s autograph gives his ajge as seventy- 
Notee and Queries, 4th ser. vii. 401), six. A crayon uetch by Holbem is at Wind- 

The judge, who had two brothers, Richard sor. Three paintings on panel are also attri- 
and Christopher, passed in youth through buted to Holbein (cf. Cat. FVrst Nat. Portratf 
similar experiences to his father. He began Exhibition, 1866, No. 89 ; Tudor Exhibition 
life as butler of Lincoln’s Inn, to be subse- Cat. Nos. 70 and 100). The third picture, 
quently elected a member of the society, and belonnng to the Earl of Pembroke, is assigned 
to be called to the bar. In November 1503 he to 1526, and was engraved by Lodge. A 
was made a seijeant-at-law. Owing to the fourth painting by H(nbein of More and his 
unconciliatory attitude in parliament of his son, dated 1680, belongs to Sir Henry Vane 
famous son Thomas, he seems to have been (Tudor Exhibition Cat. No. 15(D. In the later 
imprisoned in the Tower next year, until he pictures of the More family at Nostell Priory 
paid a fine of 100/. (Rofeb). Although no and at Cockthorpe Park Sir John fills a pro- 
patent of his appointment as judge is known, minent place. 

he is mentioned as a juto of tne common His fint wife, according to his great-grand- 
pleas in the ' Accounts of Fines ’ levied be- son Cresacre More, was Johanna, daimhter 
tween Hilary term 1518 and Hilary term of one Hancombe of Holywell, Be£ard- 
1520. On 28 Nov. 1623 he is described as shire, but entries in a contemporary manu- 
a judge of the king’s bench in alist of judges script (0. 2. 21) in the Gale collection in 
liable for the sub^y of that year. A simi- Trinity College Libr^, Cambridge (Notes 
lar title is accorded him in the will that he tmd Queries, 4th ser. iL ^), show that J<din 
made in February 1526. There is no official More married, on 24 April 1474, when he was 
record of his transference ftom the com^ twentv-one, at St Giles’s Churdi, Oripple- 
mon pleas to the king’s bench^ but it may ga^ Agi^ daughter of Thomas Graunger. 
have taken place in April 1520, when a new It is possible that the latter belonged to the 
judge, Richard Broke, was appointed to family of Hancombe, but that hisbranch ef 
common pleas, to fill a vacancy, apparently it adopted an alternative surname. Thomas 
caused bythe removal of More to tiie long’s Graunger was elected dieriff of London tm 
bemffi. He is not ^own to have distiiH 11 Nov. 1503, and died two days la^ at the 
guished himself in judicial office. Thomas seijeants’ feast held on the occasi o n when 
uways treated him with the utmost filial Mm was made a seqeant (Stow, Chron, ed. 
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1580, p. 877^. Moie’s second wife was Mrs. 
Bowes, a widow, whose maiden name was 
Bnrton ; and Us third was Alice Clarke, at 
one time widow of William Huntjnffdon of 
Exeter, and daughter of John More of Loselev 
in Surrey {Cal, State Papere^Tiom. 1600-14, 
p. 292). He had issue only by his first wife. 
Wo children seem to have died in infancy. 
Two sons, Thomas, the chancellor, and John, 
with two daughters, reached maturity. The 
younmrson is noticed in Erasmus's corre- 
spondence as livine in 1611, and as acting in 
the capacity of derk to 1^ distinguished 
brother (cf. Eraami EpistokBf ed. Le Clerc, 
Nos. 128, 139) ; Jane, bom 11 March 1474- 
1476,married Kichard Stafireton or Staidton ; 
and Elizabeth, bom 22 Sept. 1482, married 
John RasteU [o* the printer, and was 
mother of Sir William Rastell fq* the 

a . More owned the manor 01 Gobions 
i parish of North Mimms in Hertford- 
shire, and left it to his wife for life, with re- 
mainder to his son. On Sir Thomas More’s 
attainder in 1634 his stepmother was ex- 
pelled from Gobions, and she died in 1644 
at Northall in the same county. Gobions 
seems to have been restored by Queen Mary 
to Sir John More’s grandson, William Rastell, 
who bequeathed it in 1665 to his sister’s son, 
Eliseus Heywood fq. v.J, who made it over in 
1672 by deed of girt to Franciscus de Borgia, 
superior-general of the Jesuits. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; Cresacre More’s 
Life of Sir T. More, ed. 1828, pp. 1-14 ; Brid- 
gett’s Life of Sir T. More, 1891.] 8. L. 

MORE, JOHN (d, 1692), the * Apostle of 
Norwich,’ born in xorkshire, was elected a 
scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1662, and was shortly aner- 
wards chosen fellow of his college. During 
his Cambridge career he appears to have been 
influenced by Thomas Cartwright [q. v.], in 
whose favour he and other divines signed 
a testimonial addressed to Cecil in 1670. 
On leaving the university he was appointed 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich, 
where he remained until his death, in spite 
of numerous ofiers of higher preferment. He 
preached three and sometimes four times 
every Sunday, and made numerous converts. 
In 1678 he refused to wear the surplice, on 
the ground that it gave ofience to others, 
and ne was convened before John Parkhurst 
[q. v.J, bishop of Norwich, who said mildly 
that It was better to ofiend a few private 
persons than to offend God and ^sobey the 
prince. In a letter to Archbishop Parker 
Parkhurst says : *I have not known that he 
has at any time spoken against her Majesty’s 
book of Iiyanotions, nor can I find any 
manner of stubbornness in him. And surely 


he is a godly and learned man, and hath 
done much good in this city’ (Stbtfe, Lifi 
of Parker, ii. 840). In the same year (1673) 
More confuted a sermon preached by An- 
drew Pemerq. v.] of Cambridge in Norwich 
Cathedral. The controversy * presently grew 
to some jars amongst the citizens, according 
as they stood affected’ (Stbtfe, AnnaUf n. 
L 417, 418), and Dr. (wdiner, one of the 
rebendaries of the cathedral, asked the 
ishop to interpose. More accordingly was 
prevented from carrying out his intention 
of further confuting Feme. 

On 26 Sept. 1676 More and other puritan 
clergy round Norwich presented to the council 
a humble supplication against the imposition 
of ceremonies, and he was shortly afterwards 
suspended by Bishop Freke. Two years after- 
wards (21 Aug. 1678) More and his friends 
signed a * submission’ to their diocesan, in 
which they ' humbly crave favour to be re- 
stored to their preaching, upon submission 
to all those articles which concern the con- 
fession of the true Christian faith and doc- 
trine of the sacraments, according to the 
words of the statute. And concerning cere- 
monies, order, and government, they amcnow- 
ledge that they are so far tolerable, that for 
the same, no man ought to withdraw him- 
self from hearing the word of God and re- 
ceiving the sacraments; nor, on the same 
account, ought any minister to preach the 
word of God, or to administer the sacraments.’ 
It is not clear how long More remained under 
episcopal censure. In 1584, after the publi- 
cation of Whitgift’s three articles, More and 
upwards of sixty other ministers of Norfolk 
presented to the archbishop their reasons for 
refusing to subscribe. 

More died at Norwich, and was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Andrew’s on 16 Jan. 
1592. He left a wife, afterwards married to 
Dr. Nicholas Bownde or Bound [q. v.], and 
two daughters. He is described as * incessu 
decoruB, vestitu modestus, victu vinoque 
p^rcuB^ comitate Beverus, severitate comis.’ 
HiB wide learning included a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek (Hollxkd, Here^ologta, 
1620, p. 209). So great was his reputation 
in Norwich that he was commonly called 
•the apostle’ of that city. Robert Greene 

6 .V.] is generally supposed to allude to 
ore’s preaching in his account of the manner 
in whi^ he was influenced by a sermon he 
heard in St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich {The 
MepentaneeofPobert (?reene,i692). Graara 
mentions three portraits of More {mop, Mst, 
i. 217, 218, 228^ of which that in Holland’s 
I • Herttologia’ is the best. He is said to have 
I worn the longest and largest beard of his 
I time, for which he gave as a reason * that no 
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act of his life might be unworthy of the 
gravity of his appearance.’ 

More’s works, all published after his death, 
are : 1. * A Table from the beginning of the 
World to this day. Wherein is declared in 
what yeere of the World everything was 
done, Itoth in the Scriptures mentioned and 
also in prophane matters,’ Cambridge, 8vo, 

1593. Edited by Nicholas Bownd. In the 
dedication Bownd states that not only were 
More’s works committed to him, but Hhe 
whole care and disposition of them by a 
certaine hereditarie right did fall unto hun,’ 
and, after commending the table, expresses 
the hope that in time ^ the rest may follow, 
if the paucitie of Hebrue and Greeke cha- 
racters in this land do not hinder some, and 
tl}e great cost and charges of Printing Maps 
be a stay and bane to others. For in both 
these kinds there are certaine of his labours 
finished, and have bene longe since readiefor 
the presse.’ 2. ^John More his three Ser- 
mons . . . Also a Treatise of a contented 
Minde, by Nich. Bownde,’ Cambridge, 4to, 

1594. 3. ^A Lively Anatomy of Death, 
wherein you may see from whence it came, 
what it is by Nature, and what by Christ,’ 
&c. [With a prefatory Epistle by W. Bar- 
fordej London, 1596, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Map of 
Palestine,’ at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
attributed to More by Fuller [Cambridge, 
ed. Prichett and Wright, 1840]. 5. * Cate- 
chismus Parvus.’ 

[Authorities quoted ; Cooper’s Athense Cant, 
ii. 117 , 118, 646; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), 
ii. 198; BlomeHeld’s History of Norfolk, iv. 
301 ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, i. 449-52; 
Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, i. 233.] 

W. A. S. H. 

MORE, JOHN (1630-1689), Franciscan. 
[See Ckoss.] 

MORE, RICHARD {d. 1643), puritan, 
sprung from an ancient family which took its 
name from the parish of More, near Bishop’s 
Castle, Shropshire, was son of Robert More of 
Linley, who was buried at More on 20 March 
1603-4. His cousin, Ja^er, whose only son 
had already been killed in a duel in 1607, died 
in 1613, leaving three daughters. Richard 
accordingly succeeded Jasper in the family 
estates of Larden and More, but was always 
called of Linley, which he inherited from ms 
father. In 1610 he was elected a burgess of 
Bishop’s Castle 'in regarde of his neare 
neigh^urhode to that place’ ('Bishop’s 
Castle MSS.’ in Sist M8S. Comm, Iwh 
Rep. App. pt. iv. p. 40^. More is often siud, 
in error, to nave been sheriff of Shropshire in 
1619 (cf. Blakbwat, I%e Sheriffs of 8krop~ 
shire, p. 215). Before 1683 he was a justice 


of the peace, and in that capacity had to find 
the offenders who had taken down Enoch ap 
Evan’s body from the nbbet. Evan was a puri- 
tan, and his murder of his mother and brother 
was the occasion of an attack upon the puri- 
tans in 'The Looking-glasse 01 Schism,’ by 
Peter Studley, London, 1636. To this More 
replied in ' A True Relation of the Murders, 
etc.,’ but license to print was refused ; Stud- 
ley. however, heard of the book, and re- 
torted in ' Aji Answer to Certaine Invective 
Criminations.* More was elected to the 
Short parliament as member for Bishop’s 
Castle on 12 March 1639-40, and to the 
Long parliament for the same constituency 
on 12 Oct. 1640. When in 1641 a committee 
of the house was appointed to inquire into 
the complaints about the refusal of licenses 
for printmg books, Mon’s 'True Relation’ 
was Drought before it, ohd was ordered to be 
printed. More added tan app^diz in reply 
to Studley*e 'Answer.' B^re '’%41 More 
had prepared a translation of Mode’s ' Clavis 
Apocalyptica.’ The book was ordered to be 
printed on 18 April 1642. It appeared in 
1648, under the title ' The Key of the Reve- 
lation,’ with a preface by Dr.Twisse. Through 
the opening year of the civil war More ac- 
tively supported the parliamentary cause in 
Shropshire (cf. Commom' Journals, 1643, iii. 
47,72). Hediedon6Dec. 1643. He married 
a sister of Sir Thomas Harris, hart., of Bore- 
aton, sheriff of Shropshire, in 1619. His sod 
Samuel is separately noticed. 

More must be distinguished from several 
contemporaries of the same name, viz. Richard 
Moore (1619-1683) [q. v.], dissenting divine ; 
RichardMore 1612), who, with Sir George 
Somers, Sir Thomas Gates [q. v.], and Cap- 
tain Newport, was in 1609 wrecked on the 
Bermudas, became deputy-governor of the 
islands, and was author of a ' Copie of Ar- 
ticles,’ in which the colonists bound them- 
selves to defend the church of England 
against 'all atheists, popists,Browni8ts, and 
all other heretiques and sectaries whatever’ 
(cf. A Plains Description of the Barrmdas, 
now called Sommer Island, London, 1613, 
4to) ; Richard More, bookseller, of St. Dun- 
stan’s Churchyard, who prefixed verses to 
the 1614 edition of ' Englfmd’s Helicon ’ (cf. 
Bstdoeb, Censura Literaria, i. 420-1) ; and, 
lastly, Richard More, author of the ' Car- 
penters Rule,’ London, 1602, 4to (cf. Cat. 
of Early Printed Books, iL 1110). 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libraiy; Official Be- 
tams of Members of Parliament; Journals of 
House of Commane; Hist MSS. Comiu. 10th 
Bep.; Blakeway’s Sheriffi of Shropshizsi, pp. 
216-20; Visitations of Sbropdiire (flarl^ 1^) ; 
Eittennaster’s Shropshire Arms, fte. ; Tlie Cas^ 
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and Old Mamdons of Shropshire, pp. 28-0 ; Hnl- 
bertli Oonnty of Salop* pp. 266-7; Owen and 
BlakewajVS^of Shrew&iii7,p.216n.; Burke’s 
Landed Oratiy.] A. F. P. 

MORE,ROBERT(1671-1727 P), writing- 
niaBter, boininl671,wa8theBon of a writing 
master liying in £jng Stieet, Westminster. 


lines in the * British Apollo/ 2nd edit. I 
178* on the art of writing. 

[Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s Biog. 
Hist, of England, ii. 857-0 ; Massey’s Origm 
and Progress of Letters, 1763, pt. ii. pp. 108-8 ; 
Ames’s Oat. of English Heads, 1748, p. 110.1 

0. F. 8. 


MORE, ROGER 
rebel. [See O’Mobs, 


L 1620-1652), Irish 

>EY.] 


the sign of the Golden Fen in Castle Street, 
near the Queen’s Mews, Leicester Fields/ 
where he also announced that youths were 
boarded, or taught abroad/ He succeeded 
Colonel John Ayres [q. y.] in his school 
at St. Paul’s Churchyard before May 1704 
(B^bsbt). More died about 1727, either 
going to or returning from a yisit to the 
north of England. He was married, and 


had a * dutimll daughter, Elizabeth More/ 
who wrote one or more of the pages for his 
< Writing Master’s Assistant.’ Sir Richard 
Steele had a high opinion of his artistic pen- 
manship (cf. Noble, ii. p. 868 n.) 

More published in 16 to (the dedication to 
his father was dated 4 Noy.) * The Writing 
Master’s Assistant.’ A second edition was 
issued in 1704 with a preface by Ayres, who 
sa^s he * extorted it from him tnat strangers 
miffht judg^ how early he began to deserye 
well 01 all ingenious persons.’ He als^ub- 
lished (without a date) ^ A Striking Copy- 
book ’ of English, French, and Italian capitals. 
It contains eleyen plates, but no ennayer’s 
name, and is dedicated to Josiah Diston, 
merchant, London. About 1710 followed 
<|^cimens of Penmanship/ and in 1716 
•The First Inyention of Writing. An Essay 
Compendiously Treating of the Whole Art. 
More particularly ; Of Letters, their Number, 
Order, and of how many Variations citable : 
Of their First Invention ; by ancient Writers | 
ascribed to Adam himself, and for what | 
Reasons. Of Short-hand. Of Secret Writing, 
Decypherable by the Key. Of Arithmetick, 


MORE, SAMUEL (1694-1662), parlia- 
mentarian, bom in 1694, was eldest son of 
Richard More [q. v.J of Linley, Shropshire, 
whom he succeeded m December 1648. Like 
his father, More became a zealous parliap- 
mentarian, an active soldier, and member of 
the • committee of parliament for Shropshire, 
whose business it was to raise money for the 
good cause,’ and whose proceedings are said 
to have been satirised in the • Committee,’ 
a comedy, by Sir Robert Howard (1626- 
1698) [q.y.] Soon after his father’s death, 
More was summoned in February 1643^ tc 
take command of Hopton Castle, one of the 
few parliamentary strongholds in Shropshire. 
With thirty-one men he defended the castle 
for more than a month against a force of up- 
wards of five hundred foot and horse ; the 
siege, of which he has left a circumstantial 


ana iroexicai r^niertainments on tne ouDiect. 
Whexeunto are added. Several Pieces of the 
Hands in Use, not before Published.’ This 
work is dedicated to • Mr. George Shelley, 
Writiim-Master of Christ’s Hospital in Lon- 
don/ 28 April 1716. A fine portrait drawn 
and enmved by William Sherwin [q. y.] is 
prefixed. The portrait was reproduoM, with 
the addition of the words • ntatis 64 domini 
1725/ in • The General Penman/ published 
by More in that year. It was also included 
in a group of six writingj^inasters engraved 
by George Bickham, aemor [q. v.], above 
his • Poem on Writing,’ no date (print room, 
British Museum). More is the au&or of some 


aixionai surrenaer, ana tne wnoie garrison, 
with the exception of More, was put to 
death. More was imprisonea in Ludlow 
Castle, and then {Mist MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. p. 266) exchanged for Edward Cresset, 
one of the leading royalists in Shropshire 
(cf. The Inyogement and Resolution of the 
principal QemiUmen of Salop, Oxford, 1642, 
4to). From 18 May 1645 to 26 March 1647 
he had charge of Montgomery Castle, with 
a salary of 20». a day (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1648-9, p. 14). On 9 Aug. 1645 he was 
also governor of Monmouth, and on 26 Sept, 
was ordered to •improve his forces,’ so as to 
alarm the Welsh and prevent them send- 
ing relief to Chester, which was being be- 
sieged by the parliamentarians (ib. 1644- 
1646 p. o08, 1646-7 p. 163). In December 
he was governor of Ludlow Castle, and on 
6 June 1646 his appointment was confirmed 
^ist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 120, 7th 
Itep. p. 118). On 17 June 1647 he became 
governor of Hereford Castle. On 8 Aug. 
1648 he was ordered to repair to Mont- 
gomery Castle and report on the state of the 
garrison {Cal. State Papers J)om. 1648-9, p. 
286). On 26 F^ 1688-4 More was placed 
on the committee for assessment in Shrop- 
shire, and took a leading part in the in- 
ternal regulation of the county. ^ was 
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accused of complicity in an attempt to de- 
pose Oromwell from the protectorate, and 
when elected member for the county in the 
parliament of 1656 he was excluded W 
Chromwell (Noble, ii. 84). Hs 

was elected M.P. for Bishop’s Castle in 
January 1666 (Hist, MSS, Comm, 10th 
'Bep. pt. iy. p. ^6). He survived the Re- 
storation, and died in May 1662. 

More married, first, a daughter of his kins- 
man, Jasper More, by whom he had three 
children ; by a second wife ha had three sons 
and four daughters. 

His eldest son, Riohabd (1627-1698), 
bom in 1627, was admitted of Gray’s Inn 
on 26 May 1646 (Reg, ed. Foster), was in 
1644 lieutenant in Lord St. John’s regiment, 
was made commissioner for compounding in 
1646, frequently serving in that capacity 
until 1669 (cf. Cal, Proc, Committee for 
Compoundingt passim), became commissioner 
for advance of money (Cal, pp. 1046,1648), 
seijeant of Gray’s Inn (Luttbbll, Brief 
Relation^ ii. 428), and sat in parliament as 
member for Bishop’s Castle from 1680 until 
his death in 1698. He married, first, Ann, 
daughter of Sir Isaac Pennington [q< v.], lord 
mayor of London, but had no issue by her, 
from whom he was subsequently divorced; 
and, secondly, Dorcas Owen, by whom he 
had two sons, Thomas {d, 1731) and Richard, j 
slain in battle in 1709. I 

Robbet Mobb (1703-1780), son of Robert, 
third son of Samuel More, travelled widely 
m EuropNB ; in Spain he became intimate 
with Benjamin Keene [q.T.] and the Spanuh 
ministers, and was the means of introaucing 
many reforms into the administration. He 
was an enthusiastic botanist, a friend of 
LinnsBus, and F.R.S. (cf. Dilloe, TraveU 
throvgh Spam^ p. 107, &c). 

More must be distinguished from several 
officers of that name in the narliamentary 
army, especially Colonel John More of Bank 
Hall, Lancashire, who was M.P. for Liver- 
pool in 1640, took part in the riege of 
Lathom House and several other actions 
during the civil war, was one of the king’s 
judges, served in Ireland in 1660, and com- 
manded Cromwell’s Guards (cf. DUoowres of 
tho Warr, Chetham Soc. ; Norrti PoMre^ 
Cffietham Soc.; Gbeosov, Pof^Uo qflSr^ 
mmU; Bipnas, Zaneaekire and (Toshiro; 
WHiTBLOomB, Memofiai$, p. 98 ; Cal, State 
Papers^ Dorn, passim ; SMtieoB, Anglia JRs- 
diviva, p. 382; Noblb, Riegieides^ iu 64); 
and from Samuel Moose or More, bom 
in 1617, who wrote a prefime to Robert 
Pingley’s ’ Messiah’s Splendor,’ 1640, and a 
^rk entitled ^ BeovwkayxnaBetSf or the 
of Ohrist’i BomAa townids hk 


languishing Friends,’ 1648. 1664. The latter 
has a portrait engmved by W. MarriialL 
There was also a Colonel William Moore, 
who served in Ireland in 1666 (Noblb, ii. 84). 

[Hist. MSS. Oomm., passim, especially 10th 
Bep. Amnffiz, pt. iv., containing the Corpora- 
tion of Bishop’s Castle MSS. ; Peacock’s Army 
Lists ; OaL State Papers, 1041-60, passim ; Offi- 
cial Returns of Members of Pariiament ; Blake- 
way’s Sheriffs of Shropshire; Visitations of 
Shropshire (Harl. Soc.) ; Castles and Old Man- 
nons of Shropshire, pp. 28-9; Garrisons of 
Shropshire, pp. 60-2 ; Merenrins BritsLiniciis, 
1-8 April 1644; Noble’s R^cides, ii. 84-6; 
Webb’s Memorials of the Civil War in Here- 
foidshire, i. 888, ii. 12 ; Hnlbert’s CounU of 
Salop, pp. 266-7 ; Owen and Blakeway’s Hist, 
of Shrewsbury, i. 468, 460; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ; authorities quoted.] A. F, P. 

MORE or MOOBi;, 8ib THOMAS bb 
J*k(Jl, 1327-1847), alleged chronicler, passed 
for three centuries as the' urouestioned 
author of a short chronicle entitioa * Vita et 
Mors Edwardi Secundi, GaUice conscripts a 
generosissimo milite Hioma de la Moore, et 
m Latinum reducta ab alio quodam eius 
synchrono,’ first printed by Camden in nis 
^Anglica, Normannica, Hibemica,’ Ac., in 
1603, and re-edited for the Rolls Series by 
Bishop Stubbs in 1883 ih the second volume 
of ’ Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward 1 and 
Edward n.’ This chronicle, from which his- 
torians have drawn some of the most graphic 
details of Edward IPs last days, was regarded 
as a contemporary Latin translation of a sup- 
posed Frencn work by More, whence Geoffrey 
Baker [q. v.] or Galfrid le Baker de Swyne- 
brokewasalro credited with having drawn his 
chronicle extending from 1808 to 1866. But 
Bishop Stubbs has proved that the * Vita et 
Mors’ usually associated with More’s name 
is nothing but an abstract and extract from 
Baker’s chronicle (P^f. to his edition, p. IxzQ. 
He still thought it possible, however, that the 
lost French origins of the latter, written by 
SirThomasdela Moore, might someday be re- 
covered. Mr.MaundeThomp6onhas,howeveT, 
come to the conclusion that no suon oris^l 
ever existed. Its existence was inferred from 
the passage in Galfrid le Baker (ed. Thomp- 
son, p. 27), where, in roealdng of the deputa- 
tion which went to Kenilworth in January 
18^, to receive the king’s abdication, he 
adds: 'Quorum oomitivam, aderens predicto 
episoopo Wintonienn. tu ge|mroee iniles qui 
bee vidistiet in Galluso soripsisti, cuiui ^ 
sum tails quails interpies, te diiso domine 
Tboma de la More, tua s»ienti et indita / 
pressaclg decoibstL’ But Mr.^Tlioin|SOii is 
slknost certainly right in holding thatBskerts 
ebvkmdy only acknowledging his hudehtedU 
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ness to Sir Thomas de la Moore’s account of 
a scene in which Moore had himself played a 
part (Preface, pp. vii-viii). 

The ratron who has thus by a singular 
chance mr so long been regarded as the real 
author of his proUgis work was said by 
Camden in his preface, with a yague reference 
to ancient records, to have belonged to a 
Gloucestershire family of knightly rank, and 
to have served in the Scotti^ wars of Ed- 
ward I, who knighted him. On this hint Sir 
Bobert Atkvns made him the eldest son of 
Bichard de la More of Eldland, in the parish 
of Bitton, Gloucestershire, who was might 
of the shire for that county in 1290, and 
died in 1292 {Wst, of QUmceatershire, p. 
287). Tanner accepted Atkjns’s statement 
without question (Bibl. Bnt. Sih, 631). 
But Bishop Stubbs has shown that it is erro- 
neous, and that Galfrid le Baker’s patron, 
who was in Bishop Stratford’s train, perhaps 
as a young man, in 1327, may be safew iden- 
tified wim a Sir Thomas de la More of 
Mora or Moor (now Northmoor), in southern 
Oxfordshire, only eleven miles south-east of 
S winebrook, who sat as knight of the shire for 
Oxfordshire in the first two parliaments of 
1340, and served on the great committee ap- 
pointed in the second session to sit from day 
to day until the business was finished and 
the petitions turned into a statute ^tubbs, 
Preface, p. Ixi; Hot, Pari, ii. 113). His posi- 
tion as a person of weight in his county was 
shown byhis re-election in 1343 and 1361. It 
was at his instance, Galfrid le Baker tells us, 
that he wrote his shorter chronicle, finished in 
1347, and in his larger chronicle, besides the 
passage already quoted, he once addresses him 
as * miles reverende ’ (ed. Thompson, p. 30). 
It is quite likely, therefore, that he was still 
alive when Baker wrote the final lines of this 
chronicle in 1358. It is not, indeed, impos- 
sible that he may be the Sir Thomas de la 
More who in 1370 was constable or vice- 
warden of Porchester Castle under the Earl 
of Arundel (Devon, Imte Boll, 5, 243, 372, 
424; FcBdera, iii. 880; Stubbs, p. Ixiii). 
The family of de la More, which was long 
seated at Northmoor, may perhaps, Bishop 
Stubbs thinks, have been connect^ with the 
Berkshire family of de la More or de la Mare 
(t6.) A Sir Thomas de la More, who was appa- 
rently a member of this family, was sheriff 
of Oxfordshire in 1370. 

The * Vita at Mors ’ ascribed to de la More 
exists in three manuscripts of the second 
half of the sixteenth century : 1. MS. Cotton, 
VitelliuB 6, fL 261-70, copied, perhaps, 
by Samuel Daniel (1662-1619) [q. v.], the ms- 
tOTiaa,fiK>m a transcript hj Laurence NoweU, 
brother of Alexander Nowell, dean of St. 


Paul’s, who himself died dean of Lichfield 
in 1676 (Stubbs, Preface, p. Ixvi). 2. MS. 
Inner Temple, Petyt, A. 7, ff. 303-14, for- 
merly belonging to John Foxe the martyro- 
logist. 8. MS. Harleian, 310. That num- 
bered 81 in the Jekyll MSS. is no longer 
forthcoming (ib,) 

[AuthoritieB in the text; Baker’s Chronicle, 
edited by Dr. Giles for the Caxton Society, 1841, 
and by Dr. E. Mannde Thompson, at Oxford, 
1889. See also art. Bakbb, Geoffbet.1 

J.T-t. 

MORE, Sir THOMAS (1478-1636), lord 
chancellor of England and author, was bom 
between two and three in the morning of 
Saturday, 7 Feb. 1477-8 (Vo^e^ and Queries, 
4th ser. ii. 366, by Dr. W. Aldis Wright). 
He was the only surviving son of Sir John 
More, then a barrister, living in Milk Street, 
Cheapside. His mother was his father’s first 
wife, Agnes, daughter of Thomas Graunger 
[see under More, Sib John]. Thomas was 
sent at an early age to St. Anthony’s school 
in Threadneedle Street. The head-master, 
Nicholas Holt, had already had under his 
care John Colet [q. v.], the future dean of St. 
Paul’s, and William Latimer [q. v.], both of 
whom were subsequently among More’s inti- 
mate friends. At the age of thirteen More 
was placed by his father in the household of 
Thomas Morton [q.v.l archbishop of Canter- 
bury and lord chancellor. He was a merry 
boy, and his intellectual alertness attracted 
the attention of his master, who prophesied 
that he would prove * a marvellous man.’ * At 
Christmas time he would suddenly, some- 
times, step in among the players [in the arch- 
bishop’s house], making up an extemporary 
part of his own.’ Morton inspired the lad 
with lasting respect (cf. Utopia, ed. Arber,p. 
36), and gave practical proof of his interest in 
his welfare by recommending that he should 
be sent to Oxford. About 1492 he seems to 
have entered Canterbury Hall, which was 
afterwards absorbed in Christ Church (More). 
HU father gave him barely sufficient money 
to supply himself with necessaries, and he 
consequently had no opportunity of neglect- 
ing hu studies for frivolous amusements. 
He made the acquaintance of Thomas Lin- 
acre [q. v.] and of William Grocyn [q. v.], 
both m whom had lately retumea from 
Italy, and from the former he received hU 
earliest instruction in Greek. He never be- 
came a minute scholar, but by intuition, 
or an * instinct of genius,’ he was soon able 
at a glance tp detect the meaning of any 
Greek sentence put before him (cf. Pace, 
Fructu, 1617, p. 82), and by steady practice 
he came to write an ea^ and harmonious 
Latin prose (Ebabhub, 447). Besides 
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tbecla88icB|he studied French, mathematics, 
and history, and learned to play on the Tiol 
and flute (Stapleton). 

His father, who had designed him for 
the bar, deprecated, according to Erasmus, 
his devotion to Greek, and leared that his 
•religious orthodoxy might suffer by his grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the new leami^. It is 
certain that after two years’ residence in 
Oxford More was recalled to London, and 
about 1494 was entered as a law student at 
New Inn. In February 1496 he was re- 
moved to Lincoln’s Inn, and rapidly acquired 
a good knowledge of law. He was called to 
the outer bar after a shorter period of pro- 
bation than was customary, and was ap- 
pointed reader or lecturer on law at Fumi- 
val’s Inn, which was dependent on Lincoln’s 
Ifln. His lectures were so satisfactory that 
he was invited to repeat them in three suc- 
cessive years. 

While assiduously studying law. More de- 
voted much of his leisure to literature. He 
wrote * for his pastime ' very promising verse 
in both Latin and English, and, according 
to Erasmus, tried his hand at * little come- 
dies ’ (com(Bdiola8\ while he spent much time 
over the works or Pico della Mirandola. He 
sedulously cultivated the acquaintance of men 
of literary tastes ; saw much of his Oxford 
tutors, Grocyn andLinacre, after they settled 
in London, and through them came to know 
Colet and William Luy [q. v.], both scholars 
of high attainments. Colet, who exercised a 
powerful influence over him, became his con- 
fessor, or, in his own words, * the director of 
his life ’ (Stapleton). With Lily he engaged 
in friendly rivalry while rendering epigrams 
from the Greek anthology into Latin, and 
their joint efforts (* pro-gymnasmata ’) were 
published in 1518. But of greater satisfac- 
tion to him was his introduction in 1497 to 
Erasmus, who was then on a first visit to 
England. It is possible that they first met 
at the house of Erasmus’s pupil and patron. 
Lord Mounti oy . More’s handsome face, ready 
wit, and wide culture at once fascinated the 
great scholar. A very close intimacy fol- 
lowed, and they regularly corresponded with 
each other until separated by death. In the 
spring of 1499 More and Erasmus, while at 
Mountjoy’s country house, walked over to a 
neighMuring mansion, where Henry VITs 
children were in residence. Prince Henry 
(afterwards Henry VHI), a boy of nine, 
stood in the hall, between his two sist^ 
Margaret and Mary, and More pesented him 
with a poem. This is the earliest evidence 
of a meeting between More and his fature 
master. 

When nearly of age (in 1499) More expe- 


rienced severe spiritual questionings, and 
contemplated becoming a priest. He went 
to live near the Charterhouse, so that he 
might take part daily in the spiritual exer- 
cises of the Carthusians, and devoted him- 
self to ' vigils, fasts, and prayers, and 
similar austerities’ (Ebashtjs). He wore 
‘ a sharp shirt of hair next his skin, which 
he never left off wholly’ (More), often 
scourged himself, and gave only four or five 
hours a day to sleep. He even thought of 
taking the vows of a Franciscan. While in 
this frame of mind he seems to have lectured 
in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry on 
St. Augustine’s ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ probably 
at the invitation of his friend Grocyn, who 
was rector of the church. His audience in- 
cluded Grocyn and othmr men of learning 
and influence in the city, but none of his 
lectures are extant. Tl^y possibly contained 
the germs of the * Utopia.' 

At the end of four years .thus spent in 
religious contemplation (1499^1603), More 
suddenly abandoned all thought of the priest- 
hood, and flung himself with redoubled energy 
into secular affairs. The cause of this change 
of purpose has been variously estimated. 
The discovery of notable corruptions within 
the church; a newly awakened ambition to 
make a name for himself either in politics or 
in his profession where his chances of suc- 
cess seemed secure ; an unwillingness to sub- 
mit to the restraints of celibacy, have all been 
suggested — the first with especial warmth 
by protestant writers. There is probably an 
element of truth in each, but strong religious 
excitement is not uncommon as a merely tem- 
porary phase in young men of highly nervous 
temperament or precociously developed in- 
tellect. While relinquishing ascetic prac- 
tices, he continued till dea^ scrupulously 
regular in all the religious observances ex- 
pected of a pious catholic. But his alert- 
ness of intellect rendered him intolerant of 
inefficiency or insincerity in the priesthood, 
whose defects inspired many of his witty 
Latin epigrams. Like Erasmus and Colet 
he trusted to the intelligence of the higher 
clergy and to the progress of education to up- 
root Ignorance and superstition (cf. his letter 
denouncing the follies of a friar at Covent^ 
in Lambeth MS. 575, pp. 7-9, printed in 
Nichols, SibL Top. Brit. iv. No. xvii., 178(0. 

More’s work at the bu was brilliantly 
successful, and he soon began a study of 
politics. In 1603 he lamented in English 
verse the death of Queen Elizabeth (En^Hih 
Work$). In the spring of 1504 he was 
elected a member of parliament, but the ex- 
tant returns fail to mention his oons^tuenoy. 
Edmund Dudley [q. v.] was speaker. The 
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heayy BiBicetioniibT ivliich Henxy VH, with 
DadkVs aid. had made himself notoriouB 
excited Morels disg^ust, and had fbnned the 
aulgect of some scathing Latin vene. When, 
therefore, a bill was introduced demanding 
an aid 01 three-fifteenths on the plea of the 
recent marriage of the king’s eldest daugh- 
ter Margaret with the king of Scotland, 
More to<3i part in the debate, and ‘ such 

arguments and reasons thereagainst that 
the king’s demands were thereby clean OTer- 
thrown. Theking had to forego the 118,000/. 
demanded, and felt bound to surrender 
10,000/. of the 40,000/. offered by the com- 
mons in substitution (Stat. of Mealm, ii. 
976). More had not attacked the king di- 
rectly ; otherwise, Dudley told him later, he 
would have lost his head. But when Henry 
learned ' that a beardless boy,’ who had no- 
thing to lose, had * disappointed all his pur^ 
pose, he revenged himself by devising ^a 
causeless quarrel against More’s father, keep- 
ing him in the Tower till he had made him 
pay to him a hundred pounds fine.’ 

Meanwhile More was resorting ‘ to the 
house of one Maister [John] Oolte, a gentle- 
man of [Newhall^ near Chelmsford] Essex, 
that had oft invited him thither,’ and had 
three daughters. According to one of h» 
Latin epigrams he had fallen in love in his 
sixteento year, but the passion was transient. 
Now ^ the honest conversation and virtuous 


education ’ of Oolte’s daughters provoked More 

* there specially to set his affection.’ ^ And, 
albeit,’ writes Ws biographer Roper, * hie mind 
most served him to the second daughter, for 
that he thought to the fairest and best fa- 
voured, yet wnenhe considered that it would 
be both great grief and some shame also to 
the eldest to see her younger sister preferred 
before her in marriage, he then, of a certain 
pity, framed his fancy towards ’ the eldest. 
More accordin^y married Jane Oolte in 1605 
and settled in Bucklersbury. He proved a 
model husband, delighting in domesticity, 
and dividing his leisure between the care of 
his household and literary pursuits. Within 
a year he invited Erasmus to stay with him, 
and th^ amused themselves by trandating 
some of Lucian’s dialogues into Latin. In 
1606 he went abroad and visited the univer- 
sities of Louvain and Paris, in which he de- 
tected no superiority over Oxford or 0am- 
bridge. In the same year Erasmus paid him 
another visit, and wrote under his roof the 

* Morim Euoomium,’ the title of which was 
intended as a pun on Mare’s surname, and 
to More the book was dedicated. His first 
wife died about 1511, after bearing fourchil- 
dren, and according to his oontoor, J<dm 
Bou^ or Booge, he obtained a dispemMi t ioii 


to many again within a month of the lady’s 
death, and* without any banns asking ’ [Eng- 
lish Sutorical Eeview^ 1892, vii. 71^16). 
The second wife was a widow, Alice Middle- 
ton, with an only daughter, afterwards wife 
of Sir Giles Alington. She was seven years 
More’s senior, and neither beautiful nor well 
educated, but she was an active and vigilant 
housewife. Although she was seldom able 
to appreciate her husband’s jests, the union 
seems to have proved satisfactory. Gresacre 
More’s sto^ that More was drawn into the 
match while nleading the suit of a friend 
with Mrs. Middleton is uncorroborated. 
After his second marriage More removed to 
Crosby Place, in Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, and in 1523 he bought land at Chelsea 
on which he built a far-famed mansion. 

More’s professional work soon brought Mm 
400/. a year — equivalent to 6,000/. now — but 
he developed with his success a notable inde- 
pendence of character. He gave his nume- 
rous clients perfectly disinterested advice, and 
deprecated their proceeding with suits that 
seemed to him unjust or frivolous. Soon 
after Henry VIII’s accession in 1509 he 
was elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was reader there for the first time in 1511, 
and again in Lent 1516. On S Sept. 1510 
he had been made under-sheriff of London — 
an officer who then acted as a judicial re- 
presentative of the sheriff in cases now 
relegated to the riieriff’s court. In 1514 quar- 
rels arose between the London merchants 
and the foreign traders of the Steelyard, and 
it was necessary to send an embassy to flan- 
ders to secure by treaty fuller protection of 
English commercial interests. Flattering 
reports of More had reached the king and 
Wolsey, and when the London merchants 
represented to the latter that More could 
best support their views in the negotiations, 
Wolsey readily nominated * young More ’ one 
of the envoys. He had already attracted 
Henry’s notice by presenting to nim an ela- 
borate epithslamium on his marriage to Ca- 
therine of Aragon in June 1509. On 8 May 
1514 it was agreed by the common council 
* that Thomas More, gentleman, one of the 
under-riierifis of London, should occupy his 
office and chamber by a sufficient deputy 
durum his absence as the king’s ambassador in 
Fhnaen* But the emba8sy,which was under 
the direction of Outhbert Tunstall, did not 
leave England till 12 Mav 1615, whra a simi- 
lar concession was made More by the oorpora- 
tion. More was absent more than six mcmths, 
and he zeoeiTed only 18s. 4d. a day— a sum 
insufficient (he told Bsausasl to maintain 
himself abroad, as well as his wife and children 
in London. 1 m oould not induce his fismily 
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(he humorouBly regrettec^ to fSeuBt in hie ab- 
sence (Bbsweb, i. 150). His time was diiefly 

K ilt Bruges, Brussels, and Antwei^ In 
tter city he delighted in the society of 
Peter GKles or .^gidius, a friend of Erasmus, 
and found time to sketch his imaginary island 
‘ of Utopia.' The work was completed and 
published the next year. 

In 1615 More was included in the commis- 
sion of the peace for Hampshire, an honour 
that was again conferred on him in 1628 

i Letters ar^L Papers of Henry Vllly ii. 170, 
170, 8917). In 1616 he wrote to Erasmus : 
'When I returned from my embassage of 
Flanders the king's majesty would naTe 
granted me a yearly pension, which surely, 
if 1 should respect honour and profit, was not 
tq be contemned by me ; yet nave I as yet 
refused it.' But neither Wolsey nor the king 
was willing to accept a refusal. On 17 Feb. 
1616 More was reported to be frequently 
in Wolsey's antechamber, and on 10 Marcn 
Erasmus expressed a fear that he would be 
carried away by a whirlwind of court fa- 
vour i^ist 21). In the same year he ac- 
cepted a pension of 100/. for life {Letters and 
Papers^ vol. ii. pt. i. No. 2736). A riot in the 
city on May-day 1617, caused by a sudden 
outbreak of popular fury against foreign 
merchants, brought More again to the notice 
of the authorities. He und^ook to address 
the rioters near St. Martin's Gate, and en- 
treated them to disperse (EUlll). He was 
afterwards appointed by the city to examine 
into the causes of the msturbance {Apology , 
ch. xlvii.) In the following August, while 
the sweating sickness, he tells us, raged in 
London, he was nominated, much against his 
will, a member of a new embassy to Calais 
which was to arrange disputes with envoys 
of France (Bbbweb, i. 188). ‘ Thus it is,' 
wrote Erasmus regretfully {Epist, 318), 'that 
kings beatify their friend ; this it is to be 
beloved of cardinals.' The squabblings of the 
conference disappointed More, who played a 
very subordinate part, but he was not home 
again till November (Bsbweb, i. 1971. After 
his return he argued successfully in the Star- 
chamber against the claim of the crown to 
seize a ship belonging to the pope which had 
ut in at ^uthampton. The adroitness of 
is argument impressed Henry VIII with 
the necessity of making him at once an offi- 
cer of the crown. In 1618 he was nominated 
master of requests, or examiner of petitions 
presented to line king on hisprogresseethrough 
the country — an office whiim required its 
holder to reside with the court, and to be 
in constant TOiBOii^ relations with Henry. 
Although More is cdled ' councillor ' in the 
pension grant of 1616, his actual introduc- 


tion to the privy council seems to have been 
delayed till the summer of 1618 {Venetian 
State Papers^ iL 1072). His absorption by 
the court was completed on 23 July 1619, 
when he resigned the office of under-^eriff. 

Although More had already in his 'Utopia* 
ofiered as a philosopher many counsels of 
perfection to politicians, he held no exagge- 
rated views of the j^ractical power of states- 
men to root out evil opinions and practices 
'in the commonwealth and in the councils of 
princes.' He was an intelligent, peace-loving 
conservative, ^ning from the people, who 
desired the welfare of all classes; butlie never 
contemplated achieving reform in any depart- 
ment of the state or church by revolution. 
By his tact and discretion a politician might 
so order what was bad, he thought, ' tiiat it 
be not very bad’ ( Utopia^ p. 66). 'For it is 
not possible,' he wrot^ ' for all things to be 
well unless all men were good, which I think 
wiU not be yet these many years.' The first 
words that Henry VIII addreised to him on 
entering the royal household — * willing him 
first to look unto God and after God unto 
him ' — largely indicated the spirit in which 
he devoted himself to political life. 

Throughout his attendance at court More 
was enthusiastic in his praises of Heniy's 
affability and courtesy, while Henry on ms 
side was charmed by More's witty conversa- 
tion, and treated him with exceptional fami- 
liarity. Henry would often send for him 
into his private chamber to talk ^ in matters 
of astronomy, geometry, divinity, and such 
other faculties,’ or woiud invite him to sup 
in private with him and the queen, 'to be 
merry with them.’ At times, too, the king 
would present himself as an unbidden guest 
at dinner-time at More's own house, and 
would walk with More about his garden at 
OheLsea, ' holding his arm about ms [coun- 
cillor’s] neck.’ But More was under no de- 
lusion respecting his tenure of the king's 
affection. ' If my head should win him a 
castle in hVance,’ he told Roper in 1625, ' it 
should not fail to go.’ His devotion to the 
new learning met with Henry’s full approval. 
When he was with the king at Abingdon in 
the spring of 1618, an old-fasmoned clergyman 
preached at court aga^tthe study of Greek 
and against 'the new interpreteFS,’ and after 
the sermon More was deputed to confute his 
arguments in the royal presence. Morebrought 
his opponent to his knees, to the amusement 
of his audience (ERsmirB, E^gUt. 846). Sind- 
larly when More called the king's attentum 
to the outcry of the 'barbarians ' at Oxfssd ^ 
aranst the incursion of Greek learning into 
the univeisite,he drew from Henry a strong 
expression of opinion advene to thebiawlen 
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(t&.),and at the same time wrote a powerful 
letter to the uniyersitj urging the tutors to 
recomisethe necessity of extending the topics 
of education beyond mediseval limits. In 1520 
he defended in a like spirit Erasmus's Latin 
translation of the Greek Testament and his 
' Morise Encomium/ both of which had been 
attacked by a Louvain professor, Martin Dor- 
pion or Dorpius. 

As master of requests meanwhile More 
seized many opportunities of helping poor 
petitioners, and in 1621 the council, doubt- 
less at his sug^stion, put in force the statutes 
against unaumorised enclosures. 

With More's natural grace of manner went 
a cultivated power of speech, and he was 
often selected as the spokesman of the court 
at ceremonial functions. When the legate 
Gampeggio arrived in London in July 1518, 
More welcomed him in a Latin oration as 
he went in procession through Oheapside 
(Brbwbb, i. 281). In June 1620 he was 
with the king at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and met at Calais Erasmus, who intro- 
duced him to a new friend, William Bud6e 
or Budffius, the French king's secreta^ and 
the greatest Greek scholar of the age. Bud6e 
was already favourably known to More by his 
writings. With another French attendant 
on the French royal family More’s relations 
were less agreeable. He had in 1518 pub- 
lished in his ^ Epigrammata ’ some severe 
digrams on Germain de Brie (Brixius), the 
French queen’s secretary, who had written 
a poem, * Chordigera,’ in celebration of the 
destruction of an English ship by the French 
ship Cordelier in 1512. De Brie retaliated 
in 1520 in a scurrilous pamphlet entitled 
^Anti-Morus/ Basle, 1520, and More wrote a 
virulent reply. He showed it at Calais to 
Erasmus, who deprecated its publication. 
But at the close of 1520 it appeared in print. 
More’s controversial tone was unfortunately 
as coarse as was habitual to the scholars and 
theologians of his time. He declared, how- 
ever, tW, in accordance with Erasmus’s ad- 
vice, he had distributed only seven copies of 
the impression (Ebabmijs, iipiat, 571). 

In the spring of 1521 More was knighted, 
and was made sub-treasurer to the king (t5. 
605; cf. Xtftters and Papers, iii. 1487-1527). A 
month later he accompani^ Wolsey to Calais 
and Bruges to conduct further negotiations 
with French and imperial envoys. While 
he was staying at Bruges a vainglorious stu- 
dent ofiered to publicly dispute on any sub- 
ject of human leuming. More jestingly chal- 
lenged him to discuss with him * An averia 
capta in withemamia sunt irrepleeiabilia/ 
i.e. * whether cattle seized under die writ 
termed widiemam were irrepleviable/ but 


the student wisely acknowledged himself 
baffled by the question. More was sent 
by Wolsey, with Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
to carry special messages from Calais to 
Henry VIII (in Octol^ 1521), and next 
June he took part in the elaborate entertain- 
ments held in honour of Charles V’s visit, 
welcoming him to London in a Latin speech 
(Brbweb, i. 452). In 1522 and 1525 he was 
granted by Henry large gifts of land in Ox- 
fordshire and Kent. 

Wolsey’s opinion of More increased with 
their intimacy; they corresponded repeatedly 
on official topics, and More, when in attend- 
ance at court, very often communicated to 
the cardinal Henry’s advice on current poli- 
tics (cf. Ellis, Orig, Letters, 1st ser. i. 196- 
218, 2nd ser. i. 289-91). In April 1623 
Wolsey recommended More’s election as 
speaker of the House of Commons. More 
' disabled himself both in wit, learning, and 
discretion,’ but Wolsey declared Heniy to be 
well satisfied with the appointment (Hall). 
According to Roper, Morels son-in-law, More 
showed more independence than was agree- 
able to his patron in his new office. The 
house evinced reluctance to grant the sub- 
sidy demanded by the crown, and when the 
cardinal came with a long retinue to make a 
personal appeal to the commons. More (in 
^per’s narrative) declined on his knees to 
give any answer until Wolsey’s speech had 
been fully debated. When Wolsey next 
met More he remarked, * Would God you 
had been at Rome when I made you speaker ! ’ 
and recommended that he should be appointed 
to the embassy at Madrid. More is said to 
have begged the king to confer the post on 
another. * It is not our pleasure, Mr. More,’ 
Henry replied, Ho do you hurt, but to do 
you good would we be glad ’ (Roper). But 
Roper’s story is contradicted by contem- 
porc^ accounts of the proceedings of the 
parliament of 1528. No si^ of disagree- 
ment between Wolsey and More was at any 
time apparent there, and More while speaker 
is represented as joining, contrary to usage, 
in the debates in order to urge on an un- 
willing house the duty of panting the full 
subsidy applied for by the king (Brewer, i. 
469-80 ; cf. Hall). The subsidy was ob- 
tained in due course, and Wolsey soon after- 
wards recommended More, 24 Aug. 1628, for 
a gratuity of 100/. in addition to the fee of 
the same amount usually bestowed on the 

r kker {Letters and Papers, iii. 8270). < I am 
rather moved,’ Wolsey wrote,^ to put your 
highness in remembrance thereof because he 
is not the most ready to iroeak and solicit his 
own cause.’ More thanked Wolsey effusively 
(M8, Cett. Titus, B. I. £ 828 ; Letters arid 
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PaperSy iii. 8274). But some divergence in 
their views sprang up soon afterwards. When 
the carnal proposed in the council the crear 
tion of a new dignity^ that of supreme con- 
stable of the kingdom, More declared himself 
opposed to the scheme. ^ You show your- 
. self a foolish councillor/ said Wolsey. More 
retorted with thanks to Ood that the king 
had only one fool in his council. 

More was appointed a collector of the sub- 
sidy in Mid^esex in August 1528. In 1526 
he became high steward of Cambridge Uni- 
versity (CooFSB, and cf. MS, 818, ^o. 2, at 
Corpus Christi Coll. Ozf.) ; in June he played 
a prominent part in the elaborate paffeants 
wmch attended the creation of the long’s 
natural son Henry as Duke of Richmond 

S Bbeweb, ii. 102). He was promoted in 
Fuly to the chancellorship of the duchy of 
Lancaster, to be held with his other offices. 
He received a license to export one thousand 
woollen cloths in 1526, and in the same year 
he joined a sub-committee of the council, 
consisting of three persons, two of whom 
were to wait on the king every day (ib. i. 64). 
Soon afterwards he once ^ain took part in 
important negotiations — in Wolsey’s com- 
pany at Amiens in August 1527, and in 
Tunstall’s company at Cambray in J uly 1628. 

Althougn More in early life had, like 
Colet and Erasmus, looked forward to a re- 
formation of the church from within, he 
had no sympathy with Luther’s attempt to 
reform the church from without. But he 
showed at first no anxietv to enter into the 
controversy. Henry VIII subsequently as- 
serted that More persuaded him to write his 
‘Defensio Septem Sacramentorum ’ ^1521) 
in reply to Luther’s ‘ Babylonish Captivity; ’ 
but More claimed to have done no more than 
supply the index (Rofeb, p. 26 ; cf. Archao- 
loffittf xxiii. 73). When Luther, however, re- 
taliated in a scurrilous attack on Henry VIII, 
conscience led More into the fray. Under 
the pseudonym of William Ross, an English- 
man represented as on a visit to Rome, and 
doubt^iUy said to be the name of an early 
friend of More lately dead. More put for- 
ward a bantering rejoinder (London, 1623, 
4to), which, despite frequent lapses into 
vulgarity, embodied his most sacred con- 
victions (Bbbweb, i. 606-9). In it he se- 
lioudy appealed to * illustrious Germany ’ to 
reject the heresies which Luther ana his 
allies were disseminating, and he impres- 
sively asserted his faith m the papacy. He 
ac^owledged the vices of some of the perns, 
but decline to impute them to the omtsey 
believing that Gk>d would yet raise up * sudi 
popes as befit the digni^ of the apostolic 
ofime.’ The flowing tide of Lutheranism 


was not affected by More’s onslaught, and 
he soon flung himself without disguise into 
the struggle. In March 1627 he received 
permission from Bishop Tunstall to read 
neretical books (Bubnei, i. ii. 18), and the 
Hanse merchants issued in the same month 
a printed circular announcing that Wolsey 
and More had forbidden the importation of 
Lutheran works into England (c£ copy in 
Brit. Mus. C. 18. e. 1, No. 94). In 1628 
More completed his * Dialogue/ his first 
controversial book in Ez^lish, which was 
directed mainly against Tindal’s writings. 
Thenceforth with Tindsl and his allies, Frith 
and George Joye, he waged unceasing battle 
tiU his death. 

On 19 Oct. 1629 Wolsey was deprived oi 
his post of chancellor. Ai ohbishop W arham 
was pressed to accept the honourable office, 
but he declined it on the <«core of age (Ebas- 
MTTs, EpUL 1161, ii. 1848 , FoXb, iv. 010-11). 
On 26 Oct. the seals were handai to More 
by the king at Greenwich, and next day he 
took the oaths in Westminster Hall, when 
the Duke of Norfolk delivered to him the 
long’s admonition to administer justice im- 
partially. The promotion was without pre- 
cedent. For the first time the chancellor 
was a layman. Erasmus wrote on hearing 
the news: ^ I do indeed congratulate England, 
for a better or holier judge could not have 
been appointed ’ (Epiat. 1084). But Henry 
made it plain that More’s political power 
was very limited ; the general direction of 
affairs was mainly in the hands of the Duke 
of Norfolk, the president of the council. Ac- 
cording to Cardinal Pole, More owed his ele- 
vation to the king’s desire to win his support 
in the proceedings he had begun for his 
divorce from Queen Catherine. But More 
never wavered in his devotion to her, or to 
the papacy which had championed her cause. 

* He is/ wrote Chapuys at the time of his 
promotion, * an upright and learned man, and 
a good servant of the oueen ’ (^Letters and 
Papersy iv. 6026). In a later letter to Crom- 
well (5 March 1584) More admitted that on 
his return firom France in September 1627 
the king first spoke to him of his scruples 
respecting the legitimacy of his union with 
the queen, and that he offered no opinion on 
the subiect. After his appointment as chan- 
cellor, however, at Homy’s invitation he 
seriously considered the ki^s views, but he 
announced that he was unable to agree with 
them. Thenceforth he declares he was left 
*free/ but he did not conceal from himself 
the postible dangen to which even a siknt ' 
divergence of opmion exposed him. 

His first duty as chancellor was to opto 
the new parliai^t meeting on 8 Nov. 1629 
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in the maence oi the king. It was eom- 
monod, he Ivae diezged to say, 'to reform 
•ueh thinga ea had been used or permitted 
inadTertenoe or by changes of time had 
become inexpedient’ (Hall); but of the 
eweeping ecmesiastical reforms which were 
to be acoom^ished before this parliament 
was dissolyed More clearly had no know- 
ledge. According to Hall, an unfriendly wit- 
ness, More added to his opening speech an 
u^endly description of Wolsev as ' a neat 
wether ' that ' had craftily juggled with the 
Hng,’ but neither Roper nor the parlia- 
mentaiy history gives any hint of the re- 
mark (Bbbwsb, ii. 390-1). He signed the 
articles of Wolsey’Bimpea^ment, and doubt- 
less assented as a lawyer to the policy both 
of declaring Wolsey guilty of a breach of 
the Preemunire Act, and of fining the clergy 
for having acknowledged Wolsey’s legatine 
authority. But he had no share in penning 
the kin^s proclamation, ordering the clergy 
while paying their fines to acknowledge 
Henry, ' as far as the law of Christ will 
allow, supreme head of the church’ (11 Feb. 
1680-1]). Accord^ to Ohapuys, More prof- 
fered hiis resignation as soon as he heard of 
the king’s ' usurpation ’ of a title hitherto 
reserved to the pope {Letters and Papers^ v. 
112). But the Kixm had hopes of More, and 
he remained in office. In March 1581 he 
announced to the House of Lords the opinions 
of the universities respecting the divorce. 
More was invited to declare ^ private 

3 pinion of the proceedings against Queen 
atherine, but he cautiouuy remarked that 
he had already announced his views to the 
long many times (i&. v. 171). Next year par- 
liament was induced to revoke all constitu- 1 
tions made by the clergy in convocation, and 
to prohibit the holding of convocations 
thenceforward without the royal license 

g S Hen. VIII, c. 19). This was the first of 
e acts that were to disestablish the papacy 
in England. There followed a bill to sus^nd 
the ^yment of first-firuits to the papacy. 
Sir George Throckmorton ^ke against the 
biU, and More sent for him privately and 
commended his attitude (Fboudb, i. 860-1), 
while he vigorously opposed the proposal in 
the council, 13 May 1582. Nor did he con- 
ceal his dislike of the king’s suggestion that 
the laws against heresy should be relaxed 
(cf. Spamth Calendar, iv. i. 446). The king 
showed sigiu of anger, and three days later 
More, perceiving hu position impossible, re- 
idgned his office of chaaoellor in the gardens 
of York Flaoe. He had held it Uttle more 
than two years and a halfl ' Every one Is 
concerned,^ wrote Ohapuys, * fixr there never 
was a better man in offioe’ (i&. v. 1046). 


Going home, he broke the news to his wife 


and daughters with eve |7 appearance of 
light-hearted indiffisrence. He at once adapted 
his household arrangements to his suddenly 
diminished income. He sold his plate, and 
cheerfully determined to live on some 100/. 
a year, the rent of lands which he had pur- 
chased, but for a time he received in addition 
some emoluments from the state (cf. Letters 
and Papers, 7 March 1584). In announcing 
his change of fortune to Erasmus he as- 
cribed it to his ill-health, but Erasmus ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at his withdrawal 
from politics (cf. Esasmxts, Epist . 1856). 
When the Duke of Norfolk was inducting 


into office, More was griitified by the com- 
plimentary reference made to him, and h^ 
hotly denied the rumour that he had been 
dismissed from office, or had incurred the 
king’s displeasure. In Chelsea Church he at 
once set up a tomb with a long epitaph upon 
it, in which he declared that he intended, 
as he had desired to do from a child, to de- 
vote his last years to preparing himself ' for 
the life to come ’ (t5. 1441-2). 

As a judge More rendered his tenure of 
the chancellorship memorable. His rapidity 
and despatch were without precedent, and 
the chancery was soon so empty of causes 
that on one occasion he returned to his house 
at Chelsea at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and, calling for wine, thanked God ' he had 
not one cause ’ (Goodman, Court of James I, 
ed. Brewer, i. 227). A current rhyme was 
long remembered : 

When More some time hod Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 

The like will sever more be seen 
Till More be there again. 

(Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 85, x. 178, 

! 398.) The poorest suitor obtained readjjr 
access to him and speedy trial, while the 
clainis of kindred found no favour (Foss). 
His son-in-law, Giles Heron, relying on the 
chancellor’s family affection, once rmused to 
accept a reasonable arbitrament, but More at 
once gave 'a flat decree against him.’ He 
encouraged suitors to resort to him at his 
own house^ ' where he would sit in his open 
hall, in many instances brinring the parties 
to a friend^ ficoncilement their disputes. 
He forbade4im«abpGBna to be mated until 
the matter U woe nod been laid before him, 

if he found^^mSSrirat, ha would add hu 
fiat, but if too trifling for discussion would 
rerase a writ.’ He did not refrain from the 
common jndidal practice of seasonum his 
judgments witiian unpretending joke. *^^60 
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a ficivolous application was made to him by 
one Tubbe, an attorney, he returned a paper 
handed to him with tne words * a tale of a ’ 
prefixed to the lawyer’s signature^ * Tubbe/ 
The common-law judges complained that 
their judgments were too often suroended by 
ipj unctions out of chancery; but w Thomas 
caused a list of his judgments to be drawn 
up, and, inviting the judges to dinner, dis- 
cussed with them the groundsof his decision 
in each case. On their acknowledging his ac- 
tion to be reasonable, he recommended them 
in future to qualify the rigour of the law by 
equitable considerations. 

After his retirement from the chancelloiv 
ship one charge of taking a present of a gilt 
cup from a suitor was brought against him 
in the council. He had undoubtedly ex- 
bhanged occasional gifts with suitors, m ac- 
cordance with the evil custom of the day; 
but he had more often declined presents, and 
rebuked those who offered them, and no 
proof was adduced that his judgments were 
infiuenced by what was regarded as conven- 
tional marks of courtesy (Bacon, Lit Works, 
ii. 128 ; Speddino, Bacon, vii. 266). 

On the other hand, the treatment to which 
More, aschancellor, subjected persons charged 
with heresy caused severe attacks on his ad- 
ministration by protestants in his own day, 
and has been the subject of much subse- 
quent controversy. In his ’ U topia ’ the most 
advanced principles of religious toleration 
held sway. Although all Utopians attended 
a public worship which was so simple as 
to be in confiict with no particular form of 
religious belief, every man was practically 
permitted to hold in private whatever re- { 
Ugious opinions he chose. Only two restric- 
tions were imposed : first, any one rejecting 
belief in Gk)d or in a future state was ineligible 
for civic office ; and, in the second place, a | 
citusen who attacked the religion of his neigh- 
bour was held to be g^ty of sedition, and was 
punishable by banishment. But no theory 
of toleration influenced More’s official con- 
duct. He hated heretics, he wrote to Erasmus 
in the summer of 1688 QSpist 466), but it 
was their vices, not th^ persons, he ex- 
plained elsewhere, that excited his hatred 
(Afok^, ch. xlix.} He boasted of his hos- 
til% to heretics in his epitaph, where he 
described himself as 'hereticumolestus; ’ and 
he allowed that when evscy effort had failed 
< to pull malicious IbUy out of a pdsoned, 
proud, obstinate hearv the hereric’s deadi 
was preferable to Ids oontinaed sojourn on 
earth, with power te disseminate pemioioiis 
opnions, to the destrncdon of others (JSb . ; 
see Engliak Works, vp, 851-9). The contem- 
porary ohronieler Hall describes him as *a 


great persecutor of such as detested the su- 
memacy of the bishop of Rome’ (p. 817). 
Eoxe represents him as * blinded in the seal 
of popery ’ to all humane considerations in 
the treatment of Lutherans (iv. 688), and 
Mr. Froude denounces him as ’ a merciless 
bigot.’ More undoubtedly viewed with equa- 
nimity the cruel incidents of persecntion; 
and although Stokesley, bishop of London, 
shares with nim much of the blim attaching 
to his proceedings, his personal respensibility 
for the barbarous usage of many protes- 
tants has not been satisfactorily dieted 
(cf. Fboudb, i. 650; Bbipgbtt, 264 sq.) 
When all allowances are made for the ran- 
cour of his protestant critics, it must be ad- 
mitted that he caused suspected heretics to 
be carried to his house at GhelsSa on slender 
pretences, to be imprisoned in the porter’s 
lodge, and, when the/ failed to recant, to be 
racked in the Tower. In a few instances the 
complaints against him were, hetBlls us, in- 
vestigated by the council after he went out of 
office, and although his judges were not too 
well disposed towards him, he claimed to have 
been acquitted of undue severity. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he had caused the offi- 
cers of the Marshalsea and other prisons to 
use with severity persons guilty of what he 
deemed to be sacrilege, and that he had kept 
heretics in safe custody at Ohelsea. But in 
only two cases did he admit that he had re- 
commended corporal punishment: he had 
caused a boy in his service, who taught heresy 
to a fellow-servant, to be whipped; and a 
madman, who brawled in churcnes and had 
been committed to a madhouse, was tied to 
a tree and beaten into orthodoxy by his orders 
(iff. English Works, p. 901). It is clear, how- 
ever, that he undei^timated his activity. 
He is known to have personally searched for 
heretical books the house of John Petit, a 
friend of hb in the city, and committed luim 
to prison, where he soon died, before any dis- 
tinct charge had been formulated against him 
(Nichols, Narratives of the B^rmation, 
Oamd. Soo.^ pp. 26-7). Of John Tewkesbury, 
ui inoffensive leatherseller of London, who 
was burnt on 20 Deo. 1681, More wrote, 

^ There was never a wretch, I wene, better 
worthy’ {English Works, p. 848; Foxi, iv. 
688 sq. ; m. Letters and Figgers, vi. p. 448) ; 
and the enormities practised in the case of 
James Bainham [q* T*] must be largely liud 
to Morels diarge. 

For the year and a half following hb rs- 
signation More lived in complete femment, f 
mainly engaged inreligions co n trovei ey wit h ' 
TIndal and Fritii. The kh^relslhtts with 
Anne Boleyn troubled him, aud he 
awij from court. To no purpose MBbhops 
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Tunstall, Clerk, and Gardiner forward to 
him 202. with an invitation to attend the 
coronation of the new queen (1 June 1533); 
but he avoided all open rupture with the 
authorities. At Christmas 1533 the council 
issued a proclamation attacking the pope, 
and justifying Hen^ Vlirs action in divorc- 
ing Queen Catherine. A pamphlet issued 
by More’s nephew, William Kastell, defended 
the pope, and More was suspected by Crom- 
well of the authorship. Kastell was sum- 
moned before the council. He flatly denied 
his uncle’s responsibility, and More repeated 
the denial in a letter to Cromwell. He 
solemnly assured Cromwell that he was not 
capable of dealing with such lofty matters of 
politics, and knew his bounden duty to his 
prince too well to criticise, br encourage 
others to criticise, his policy (1 Feb. 1533-4). 
The matter went no further, but both Crom- 
well and his master resented More’s neu- 
trality, and Cromwell awaited an opportunity 
of extorting a direct expression of opinion. 

Throughout 1633 the Holy Maid of Kent 
[see Barton, Elizabeth] was prophesying 
with growing vehemence the king’s perdition 
as the penalty he should pay for the divorce. 
At the close of the vear she and the priests 
who hod supported her pretensions to divine 
inspiration were arrested, and their con- 
fessions showed that More was among her 
disciples. Cromwell invited an explanation. 
More readily explained that eight or nine 
years ago he had examined some messages 
sent by the Maid to the king, and had re- 

S arded them as frivolous impostures; but 
uring 1533 several friars of nis acquaint- 
ance had awakened his interest in her anew, 
and he had visited her when she was so- 
journing with the Carthusians at Sion House. 
Her spiritual fervour then impressed him 
favourably, but he advised her to devote 
herself to pious exercises, and both by word 
of mouth and subsequently by a letter, of 
which he sent Cromwell a copy, he specify 
warned her against discussing political topics 
(Burnet). More’s story of his relations with 
the woman is corroborated by her own con- 
fessions and those of her accomplices. After 
learning of their arrest and of the evidence 
adduced against them, he freely admitted that 
he had been the dupe of a foolish imTOstuxe 
(cf. Letters and Papers^ 1534, pp. 118 sq.) 

But Henry was not easily satisfied, and 
More found that his name figured os guilty 
of misprision of treason in the bill of attainder 
aimed at the nun’s Mends, which was intro- 
duced on 21 Feb. 1533-4 into the House of 
Lords(of. A. No. 1468, p.2). Moreapplied for 
peimission to address toe house inhis^fanee. 
By way of reply he received a summons to 


appear before four members of the council 
^ranmer, Audley, Norfolk, and Cromwell). 
When in their presence he found he had to 
meet another issue. He was asked why he 
had declined to acknowledge the wisdom and 
necessity of Henry’s recent attitude to the 
pope. He replied that he wished to do all 
that was acceptable to the king, and that he 
had from time to time explained his position 
without incurring the royal displeasure. His 
personal popularity proved so great, however, 
that Henry reluctantly agreed to strike his 
name out of the bill, but not until it had been 
read a third time {Lords' Journals, p. 72). 
For this concession More wrote in grateful 
terms to the king (Ellis, Orig, Lett. ii. 48- 
62 ; cf. Letters and Papers, vol. vii. No. 887). 
The incident roused More to a sense of his 
danger, but did not disturb his equanimity/ 
When warned by the Duke of Norfolk that 
^ indignatio principis mors est,’ he coolly an- 
swered, ^ Is that all, my lord ? Then in good 
faith between your grace and me is but this, 
that I shall die to-day and you to-morrow.’ 

On 30 March 1534 a bill imposing an 
oath of adherence to the new act of suc- 
cession which vested the crown in Anne 
Boleyn’s issue received the royal assent. 
The commissioners nominated to administer 
the oath added to it a formula abjuring 
*any foreign potentate,’ and, in the case of 
the clergy, demanded a full renunciation 
of the pope. More was in no yielding mood. 
On 13 April, after hearing mass and taking 
the holy communion, he appeared by sum- 
mons at Lambeth before the commissioners 
(Oranmer, Audley, Cromwell, and Ben- 
son, abbot of Westminster). He explained 
that, while ready to swear Gdelity to the 
new succession act, he could take no oath 
that should impugn the pope’s authority or 
assume the justice of the divorce. The abbot 
of Westminster urged that he was setting up 
his private judgment against the wisdom of 
the nation, as expressed by the parliament 
and council. More replied that the council 
of one realm was setting itself * against the 
TOneral council of Christendom ’ (More to his 
daughter, English Works, p. 1428). He was 
committed to the custody of the abbot of 
Westminster. Four days later Cranmer sug- 
gested that the king mi^ht be well advised m 
acceptiim More’s modified oath of fidelity 
([17 Apiil)r But Anne Boleyn was especially 
incensea agsjmtfcim, and the king and Crom- 
well declined an exception in his 

favour. On 17 was committed to the 

Tower, and he remained a prisoner till death. 
His Mend John Fisher, bishop of BoehMter, 
assumed a like attitude to the new oath, and 
he shared More’s punishment. 
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More’s contention that the recent act of deny any of the royal titles. In April 1686 
succession did not justify the oath impugn- Cromwell went to the Tower and asked More 
ing the papal supremacy was acknowledged for his opinion of these new statutes : were 
by some members of the council. Accord- they lawful in his eyes, or no P More de- 
ingly, when parliament met again on 8 Nov. dared himself a faithful subject to the king, 
1684, it was voted that the double-barrelled and declined any further answer. On 7 May 
oath as administered to More and Fisher was and 8 June the scene was repeated. Grom- 
•to be ^reputed the very oath intended by the well at the third meeting threatened that the 
act of succession.’ At the same time More king would compel More to give a precise 
was attainted of misprision of treason; grants reply. On 12 June Rich, the soucitor- 
of land made to him in 1622 and 1626 were general, held a conversation with him, which 
resumed ; he was declared to be a sower of is variously reported by the interlocutors, 
sedition and guilty of ingratitude to his royal Rich asserted that More denied the ri^ht 
benefactor. of parliament to confer the ecclesiastical 

As a knight, More paid, while in the Tower, supremacy on the king. On 7 June the dis- 
fees of 10«. a week for himself and 6s. for his covery that More had succeeded in inter- 
servant, and was treated with much lenienev changing letters with his fellow-prisoner, 
by his gaolers. Although his physical healtn Fisher, had given the counril a n^ opportu- 
was bad — ^he suffered from oppression on the nity of attack. An inquiry, more rigorous 
chest, gravel, stone, and cramp — his spirits than before, was held' on 14 June ; More 
were always untameable, and he talked with admitted that he had sen. Fisher from time 
his family and friends, on their occasional to time accounts of his examination^, and had 
visits to him, with infectious gaiety. In made similar communications to his daughter, 
the first days of his imprisonment he wrote He had received replies, but they had con- 
many letters, performed punctually all pious spired together in nothing. The old questions 
observances, and prepared a * Dialogue of wereput to him again, but with the old result. 
Comfort against Tribulation ’ and treatises He was accordingly deprived of books and 
on Christ’s passion. His resolution to ad- writing materials, although he occasionally 
We to his position was immovable. His succeeded in writing to his wife and daughter 
wife, who did not appreciate his conscien- Margaret on scraps of paper with pieces of 
tious scruples, urged him in vain to yield to coal. Thenceforth he caused the shutters of 
the king and gain his freedom. His cheerful his ceU to be closed, and spent most of his 
reply, * Is not this house as nigh heaven as time in the dark. 

mine ownP ’ failed to convince her. His step- The end was now near. On 19 June the 
daughter. Lady Alin^on, and his daughter Carthusians were convicted and executed for 
Margaret also beggea him to reconsider his refusing to accept the king’s supremacy, 
action with greatertact,but with no greater Six days later Fisher suffered in the same 
success. At the end of 1684 Lady More cause, and royal orders were issued the 
and her children petitioned Henry for his same day bidding the preachers dwell on 
pardon and release on the ground of his his*treason and on More’s conjointly. More 
sickness and their poverty. * His offence,’ learned the tidings with the utmost calm- 
they asserted, * is not of malice or obstinacy, ness. On 1 July he was himself indicted of 
but of such a long-continued and deep-rooted high treason at Westminster Hall. A special 
scruple as passeth his power to avoid and commission of oyer and terminer for Middle- 
put away ’ {Anmdel MS, 162, f. 800 6). In sex had been issued for the purpose five days 
May 1686 the appeal was renewed. Lady earlier to Lord-chancellorAudley, the Dukes 
More had been comj^lled to sell her clothes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Cromwell, Anne 
to p^ her husbanas fees for board in pri- Boleyn’s father and brother, four other peers, 
son (Wood, Letters, ii. 178-80). But Henry and ten judges. The indictment rehearsed 
was obdurate. In January 1686 he bestowed at great lei^h that the prisoner had in 
More’s Oxfordshire property (Doglington, divers ways infringed the Act of Supremacy 
Fringford, and Barly rarx) on Henry Norris, (26 Hen. V IH, caps. 1 and 23) ; it relied for 
and in April his manor of South in Kent proof on his answers to the council while 
on Anne Bryn’s brother, George, viscount m the Tower, on the alleged correspondence 
Rochford. Ihe Duke of Suffolk made appli- with Fisher, and on the uleged conversation 
cation for the Chelsea property, but it was with Rich. More, owing to his infirmities, 
not immediately dispose of. was allowed to he seated. With much 

The parliament that had met in November dignity he denied the principal charges. He ^ 
1684 conferred, for the first time, on Henry hd never malidou^ opposed Abe Ung’s 
the tirieof SupremeHeadof the Church, and second marriage; he had not advised Usher 
rendered it mgh treason to ^maliciously’ to disobey the act of supremacy, nor bad 
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he described that act as a two-eds^ swo^, 
approval of which ruined the soiu, and dis- 
approval the body. Rich, the solicitor-gwe- 
raf, he denounced as a peijurer. The jury 
at once xetumed a verdict of guilty, and he 
was sentenced to be hailed at T^bum. Be- 
fore leaving the court More denied that any 
approved (h)ctor of the church had admitted 
that a temporal lord could or ought to be 
head of the spirituality; when the papal au- ] 
thority was mrst threatened he had devoted I 
seven years to a study of its history, and had 
arrived at the conclusion that it was grounded 
on divine law and prescription; he confessed 
that he had never consented to the king’s 
union with Queen Anne (cf. 8rd 
puty-Ke^er qf Records, pp. 240-1 ; Mimoiree 
de Michel de Caetelnau, ed. J. Le Laboureur 
(1781), i. 415-18 ; Letters and Papers, viii. 
885 sq. ; Archaoloffta, xzvii. 861-/4). His 
favourite daughter, Margaret, met him on the 
Tower wharf as he came from Westminster, 
and he gave her his blessing and words of 
comfort. On 6 July he wrote her his last 
letter (in English), full of kindly remem- 
brances to her and other members of his 
household, and at the same time he thanked 
in Latin an Italian friend, Antonio Bonvisi, 
for his sympathy. Later in the day the king 
commuted the sentence of hanging to that of 
beheading— a favour which More grimly ex- 
pressed the hope that his friends might be 
spared — and before nine o’clock next morning 
he was executed on Tower HilL His com- 
posure on the scaffold is probably without 
parallel. * 1 pray thee see me safely up,’ he 
said to the lieutenant on reaching the steps, 

< and for my coming down let me shift for 
myself.’ With a light-hearted jest he en- 
couraged the headsman to perform his duty 
fearlessly fcf. Addison, Spectator, No. 449). 
He moved uis beard from the block with the 
remark that *it had never committed trea- 
son’ (Mobs), told the bystanders that he died 
‘ in and for the faith of the catholic church,’ 
and prayed God to send the king good coun- 
sel. The king gave permission to his wife 
and children to attend his funeral. 

More’s body was buried in the church of 
St. Peter in the Tower; and, according to 
a Latin life of Fisher written in Queen 
Mary’s rein {Arundel MS. 152, t 283), 
Fisher’s body, after lying seven years in All- 
hallows^ ohvu^yard, was temoibd to More’s 
grave. CkesacreMorestates that Fisher’s body 
was re-interred beside that of More within 
a fbiWiiffht of the farmer’s deadi. More 
had, in 1582, set up a tomb for himself in 
Cfodsea Cbuxehfef. jBbss. j^Mi&426m 
and Weevar and Fuller both assert that nis 
headless corpse was ultimately conveyed 


thither by his daughter. Neither Stapleton 
nor Ciesune More gives any hint of this: and 
William Roper, in his will (4 Jan. 1677-8), 
speaks of the More vault at Clhelsea as the 
spot where hu father-in-law * did mind to 
be buried,’ but clearly implies that he was 
buried elMwhere. More’s head, after being 
parboiled, as was customary, was affixed to a 
TOle and exhibited on London Bridge. In 
November 1585 it was reported to have 
turned black and been thrown into the river 
{Letters and Papers, ix. 294). Sir Richard 
Morison [q. v.], in his answer to Cochlnus, 
written in 1586, speaks of it as being still on 
the bridge in that year. But, according to 
Stapleton, it was privately purchased by his 
daughter Margaret withm a month of its 
exposure, and she preserved it in spices till 
her death in 1544. She was buried in Chel- 
sea Church, and the head is doubtfully said 
to have been buried with her. On the other 
hand, her husband, who had property in the 
parish of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, was 
buried in 1578 in what was known as the 
Roper chancel in the church there. An 
ancient leaden box discovered in the Roper 
vault was opened in June 1824, and contained 
a head, which was assumed to beMore’s ( Oent 
May. 1824, i. 626; Bbidgbtt, pp. 488-7). 

Catholic Europe was startled oy the news 
of More’s death. Cardinal Pole asserted in 
his ^Pro Ecclesise Unitatis Defensione,’ f. 
xciii, which he forwarded to Henry soon after- 
wards, that utter strangers wept at hearing the 
news. Pope Paul III extolled him as * excel- 
ling in sacred learning and courageous in the 
defence of truth,* and prepared a bull excom- 
municating Henry for the crime. Charles V 
declared that haa he had such a councillor 
he would have preferred to lose his best 
city. In order to allay the threatening ex- 
citement, the English ambassadors at foreign 
courts were instructed to announce that 
More and Fisher were found traitors by due 
course of law (Letters and Papers, ix. 70 ; 
Stbtfb, Memorials, i. i. 860). An illustrated 
( Ezpositio fidelis de Morte Thomee Mori et 
quorundam aliorum insignium Virorum in 
Anglia’ appeared at Paris in 1535 and Ant- 
werp in 1586, and described in detail the 
martyr’s death.^ Versions were also issued 
in French, ^anish, and German {Letters and 
Papws, ix. Sd6-6). The Latin poets on the 
continent freely drew parallels between More 
and SoeratiibMMa, Aristides, Boethius, or 
Oato (ct proMiljf trerses in Opera Omnia, 
1689). 

In 15f^ heatowc^ on More the honour of 
publio veneration in the Engliah College at 
Rome. On 9 Deo. 1886 he was beatiid by 
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Pope Leo XIII. Various xelks of More are 
religiously preserved at Stonyhurst Oollege. 
They inolude his hat, silver seal, Gieorge, gold 
cross, and other articles. His hair shirt is 
said to be the property of the Augustinian 
canonesses of Abbot’s Leigh, near Newton 
Abbot; and a cup once used by him is stated 
to belong to Monsignor Eyston of East Hen- 
dred, Berkshire. A statue was placed in 
1889 over a doorway of a comer house in 
Oarey Street, Chancery Lane, by Oeorge 
Arnold, esq., of Milton Hall, Gravesend, and 
a passage leading from Carey Street to New 
Square was christened More’s Passage at the 
same time. 

With his stem devotion to principle, his 
overmastering relinous fervour, and his in- 
vincible courage, More combined an imper- 
turbable cheenulness which enabled him to 
detect a humorous element in the most un- 
promising situations. According to his 
friend Erasmus {JEpist 447, to Ulrich von 
Hutten, 1619\ he was a second Democritus, 
always full or gaiety, excelling in witty re- 
partees, and conversing with ease with men 
in every rank of life. The chronicler Hall 
complamsthat he could never make the most 
ordinary communication without importing 

* some mocke ’ into it, and condemns as * absurd ’ 
his ’ idle jests ’ on the scaffold. Cresacie More 
says that his witty sayings and merry jests 
would fill a volume. His indulgences were 
few. He drank little wine ; neither expensive 
food nor dress attracted him, and he wore his 
gown so loosely on his shoulders as to rive 
him at times an appearanceof deformity. The 
careless habit was, according to Ascham, imi- 
tated by a foolish admirer (Scholemaster, ed. 
Mayor, p. 180). He disliked all ceremony or 
ostentatious luxury in private life (cf. aup^ 
plication of Souls), and abhorred ^^es of 
tennis, dice, or cards. At Chelsea ne lived 
in a homely patriarchal fashion (tb, p. 426), 

* surrounded by his numerous fanmy, includ- 
ing his wife, bm son and his son’s wife, his 
three daughters and their husbands, with 
eleven grandchildren.’ There also resided 
with him a learned youi^ kinswoman, Mar- 

E ^aret Giggs, who married John Clements 
q. V.]; and before he was chancellor he de- 
ighM in the society of his fool, Henry Pates 
or Pattenson, who, when he retired from 
office, obtained a place in the lord mayor’s 
household. John Harris, his secretary, he also 
highly valued. ^There is not,’ Erasmus as- 
serted, * any man living so affectionate to his 
childrra as he, and he loveth his old wife as 
if she were a g^l of fifteen.’ charitablB 
to his poor neighbours and a kindly master 
to his servants, he was a charming host to I 
congenial friends. Much of his leisure was j 


devoted to the education of bis household. 
'Plato’s academy was revived again; only 
whereas in the academy the discussions 
turned upon geometry and the power of 
number, the house at Chelsea is a veritable 
school of the Christian religion. In it is 
none, man or woman, but leadeth or studieth 
the liberal arts. Yet is their chief care of 
piety. There is never any seen idle. The 
head of the house governs it, not by lofty 
carriage and frequent rebukes, but by gentle- 
ness and amiable maimers. Every member 
is busy in his place, performing his duty 
with alacrity, nor is sober mirth wanting.’ 
Elsewhere Erasmus relates that Livy was 
the chief author recommended by More to 
his children to read 005), 

More was fond of animals, even of foxes, 
weasels, and monkeys^ and had an aviary at 
Chelsea (Ekabmus). A chained monkey is 
rraresented as playii^ at the side of his wife 
in Holbein’s authentic picture of ‘Vhe family ; 
he gave his friend Budseus two valuable dogs, 
apparently greyhounds, and wrote Latin epi- 
grams on a cat playing with a mouse, and a 
spider and a fiy. 

More built his house at Chelsea at the 
north end of what is now Beaufort Bow. A 
spacious garden and orchard, to which he 
devoted much attention, were attached, and 
at some distance from the dwelling he set 
up 'The New Building,’ which contained 
a chapel, library, and gallery, to be used 
'for devotion, study, or retirement.’ The 
property seems to have been granted by 
Henry VIU to Sir William Paulet on 
4 April 1637 (Pat.Bot. 28Hen.yilI), and was 
known as ' 'l^e Great More House.’ It was 
successively the residence of John Paulet, 
second marquis of Winchester ; of Margaret, 
baroness Dacres ; of Henry, earl of Lincoln ; 
of Sir Arthur Gorges; of Lionel, earl of 
Middlesex, in 1629 ; of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; (ff William Plummer, a citizen of 
London ; and of the Earl of Bristol, from 
whose heirs it ultimately passed to the Duke 
of Beaufort. The latter rechristened it 
Beaufort House. It was sold to Sir Hans 
Sloane in 1738, and puUed down in 1740 
(Ltboitb, Environs). A print by L. Knyff, 
dated 1699, is reproduce in the 'Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ 1829, i. 497, and in Faulk- 
ner’s ' Chelsea.' Some fragments of walls and 
windows at the south end of the Moravian 
burial-ground are said to be parts of the 
originoi building {Qent. 1883, ii. 482), 
More’s house has been at times wrongly 
identified with Danvers Hous^ built 
John Danvers on the site of the p re s ent 


Danvers Street (Fauixhib, Ckslmu, 2nd 
ed. L 116; EoUs and Quetw, 2nd aee.iL 
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824, 616, Ul 817, 496-7 ; Gmt. Mag. 1829, 
i. W). 

To tho pariah church of Ohelsea More, 
probably in 1528, added a chapel, at the 
Bouthem aide of ^ the lower chancel,* and it 
now forma part of the aouth aisle. The 
* More Chapel’ was apparently built for the 
accommodation of hia larze houaehold during 
divine service, and the rignt to the pew there 
was sold with More House until 1629. In 
the tomb in the chancel, built in 1682, he 
deposited the remains of his first wife, in- 
tending that he himself and his second wife 
should be also buried there ; but tbat inten- 
tion was frustrated. The epitaph written by 
himself and the armorial bearings of himself 
and his wives were engraved on the tomb 
(Notes and Qi«enes,4th ser. iv. 611). It was 
restored before 1638, and again in 1833, 
when the slab containing the epitaph was 
removed to another site near at hand, and 
the words attesting his severity to heretics 
erased {Gent Mag, 1833, ii. 481-6). 

Strict in his religious observances, and 
always wearing a hair shirt next his skin, 
More encouraged in his parish church at 
Chelsea very simple forms of worship, and 
was once found by his friend the Duke of 
Norfolk, to the duke’s disgust, wearing a sur- 
plice and singing in the choir. 

But, like aU the scholars of the new learn- 
ing, More had strong artistic tastes. He 
filled his house with curious furniture and 
plate. He was fond of music, and, accord- 
ing to Richard Face, he induced his wife, 
who had no claims to culture, to learn the 
fiute with him (PaOE, De Fructu gut ex doo 
trind perdpitur^ Basle, 1617). 

Of painting. More was both a critic and a 
patron, and his relations with Holbein give 
nim a place in the history of art. To the 
1618 edition of the * Utopia ’ Holbein contri- 
buted, at the request of Froben and Erasmus, 
besides the map, a genre picture of More and 
his friends listening to Raphael’s narration, 
and he permitted engravea borders already 
issued in other books to reappear there. In 
1526 Holbein first came to England on a visit 
to More, to whom Erasmus had introduced 
him, and it is said he stayed at Chelsea for 
three years. Holbein is not known to have 
undertaken any work for Henry YIU until 
1686, but the king doubtless met him at 
More’s house for the first time. Holbein re- 
turned More’s hospitality by painting por- 
traits of him and his family. 

Erasmus described More in 1619 as of 
middle height, a complexion not very highly 
coloured, dark brown hair, and neyish blue 
eyes. 'While in the Tower he let his beard 
grovT, but through life he was almost clean 


shaven. It is thus that Holbein painted 
him. Bib expression in the pictures is always 
serious and ^netrating, but the eyes look 
capable of a humorous twinkle. The earliest 
of Holbein’s portraits of More is doubtless 
that painted m 1627, and now belo^ing to 
Edward Huth, esq. Two studies for it are in 
the royal collection at Windsor, along with 
sketches of More’s father, his son, and daugh- 
ter-in-law, and his daughters, Cecilia and 
Elizabeth ; these were reproduced by Bar- 
tolozzi in Chamberlain’s ’Heads’ (1792). 
Another portrait, dated 1632, belongs to 
T. L. Thurlow, e^. More and his father 
were also painted together by Holbein in a 
picture belonging to Sir Heniw V ane. A por- 
trait, said to be by a pupil of Holbein, from 
the Windsor sketch is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. A half-length of uncertain 
authorship belongs to Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and anoUier is at Knole House, 
Sevenoaks. A genuine Holbein in the Louvre, 
usually said to represent More, is a portrait 
of Sir Henry Wyatt ; and a spurious Holbein 
in the Brussels Gallery, which was engraved 
by Vorsterman, and is reproduced in Le 
Clerc’s edition of Erasmus’s correspondence 
as a portrait of More, is by the French artist 
Clouet, and does not tally with any authentic 
icture of More. The face is bearded, and a 
og lies before the figure. 

Holbein also painted a large group of More’s 
household. The original sket^, which More 
sent to Erasmus, is now in the Basle Museum, 
and supplies the names and ages, in More’s 
handwriting, of all the persons depicted, with 
some suggestions for alterations in Holbein’s 
autograph. It was engraved by Mechel in 
1787, with the added inscription, ’ Johannes 
Holbein ad vivnm delin. Londini, 1630 ’ — a 
date probably three years too late (Seebohm, 
pp. 626-6). A second engraving, by Mechel, 
of More’s family, ’ Ex tab^a Joh. Holbenii in 
Anglia adservata,’ was a fanciful exercise of 
the engraver (Woltmaen, Holbein^ p. 821, 
note). The Basle sketch includes More, his 
father, his second wife, three daughters, his 
son John More and his son’s future wife, 
Anne Cresacre, his ward Mrs. Clements, and 
Henry Pattenson, his jester, with two ser- 
vants in a room behind. The finished picture 
is lost. In 1530 it was in the collection of 
Andreas de Loo in Londom whence it passed 
to William Roper at Well Hall, Eltham, and 
soon after his dealh in 1678 to a grandson 
of the chancellct^ An authentic sixteenth- 
century copy is now at NosteU Priory, the 
property of Lord St. Oswald, to whoM an- 
cestor It came through the Roper family. 
It differs in some details — notauy, the in- 
troduction of Jolm Etois, More’s secretaiy 
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— ^from the Basle sketch. A somewhat similar 
family painted by Rowland Loekey 

[q. yj in 1598, included many later de- 
scendants; it formerly belonged to the 
Lenthall family of Buriord Priory, was sold 
after 1829, and is now at Oockthorpe Park, 

. DuckKngton, near Witney, the property of 
Mrs. Stnckland. It has been engrayed by 
Lodge. A third copy, resembling that at 
Nostell, belongs to C. J. Eyston, esq., of East 
Hendred, Berkshire, and was at one time at 
Bamborough, the seat of the chancellor’s 
son, John More, and his descendants. 

Quintin Matsys, the painter of Antwe^, 
was also known to More. At More’s desire 
he painted a portrait of .^gidius, who bears 
in his hand a letter from Motb, in which the 
latter’s handwriting is exactly reproduced. 
*More described this picture in both prose and 
yerse (Erasmus, 287, 384, 1616, 1631, 
1634). It is at Longford Castle ; a portrait 
of Erasmus, probably painted on the same 
anel, has ]^en detached from it, and has 
isappeared. Engravings of More appear in 
the 1573 edition of the ^ Dialogue of Com- 
fort,’ and in Sta^eton’s ^Tres ThomiB’(1688). 
One by Anton wierx is reproduced in Hol- 
land’s * Hera)oIogia ; ’ another, attributed to 
P. Galle, resembles that in Boissard’s * Biblio- 
theca’ (1697-1628). Elstracke and Marshall, 
in More’s ^ i^igrams ’ (1638) and Houbraken 
in Birch’s * Heads ’ (1741) haye also engraved 
portraits after Holbein. 

More was an omnivorous reader. All the 
chief classical authors were at his command. 
Plato, Lucian, and the Greek anthology spe- 
cially appealed to him ; and of Latin writers 
he most frequently quoted Plautus, Terence, 
Horace, and Seneca. St. Au^stine’s works 
were often in his hands, and ne had studied 
deeply the canon law and the ^Magister 
Sententiarum;’ but it is doubtful if he were 
well versed in either scholastic or patristic 
literature. Of the works of contemporaries 
he laughed over Sebastian Brandt’s * Harren- 
schiff ° (epigram m Brixium), and had de- 
rived the mUest satisfaction from the writings 
of such champions of the new leami^ as 
Pico della Mirandola and his friends Eras- 
mus and Budffius. Erasmus’s Latin version 
of the New Testpient he studied with 
unalloyed admiiatian. His own contribu- 
tions to literature, apart from the * Utopia,’ 
are of greater histone than essthetic valae. 
His best English poem, ' A Pageant of life,’ 
written to illustrate some tapestry in his 
father’s house, is^ serious in thought and | 
fordble in expression, but is not informed by 
genuine poetic genius. EQs Latin verse and 
prose are scholnly and fluent, and, although 
m the epigrams a coarse jest often doesdi^ 


for point, they embody much shrewd satire 
on the follies and vices of mankind. His 
English prose in his controversial tracts is 
simple and direct : he delights in well-con- 
tested argument thrown into the form of a 
dialogue^ and he is fertile in unexpected 
illustration and witty anecdote. He quotes 
his opponent’s views with great verbal ac- 
curacy, but repeatedly descends to personal 
abuse, which appears childish to the modem 
reader. His devotional works, although often 
rising to passages of fervid eloquence, are 
mainly noticeable for their sincerity and in- 
ordinate length. Fortwo centuries More was 
regarded in catholic Europe as one of the glo- 
ries of English literature. In 1663 Cominges, 
the Fren^ ambassador at C Carles Il’s court, 
when invited by his master to enumerate 
eminent English author.^*, recognised only 
three as worthy of Mention, More and two 
others — Bacon and Bucitanan (Jubserand, 
French Ambassador^ p. 206). 

More’s ‘Utopia’ — his ^eatest literary 
effort — ^was written in Latin, and, unlike 
his controversial tracts, which he wrote in 
English, was addressed to the learned world. 

It is in two books — the second coursed while 
on his first embassy to the Low Countries in 
1516, the first after his return to London in 
1516. In the first book More relates that 
while at Antwerp he had b^n introduced 
by Erasmus’s friend, Peter Giles, to a Portu- 
guese mariner, Raphael Hythlodaye, who 
bad made several voymn with Amerigo 
Vespucci to the New World. The man, 
who is a wholly fictitious personage, informs 
More that on the last voyage he was, at 
his own wish, left behind near Gape Frio, 
and had thence made his way to the island 
of Utopia, where he found in operation an 
ideal constitution. The word ‘Utopia’ is 
formed from ov and rbiros, and is rendered 
in More’s and most of his mends’ Latin cor- 
respondence by ‘ Nusquama,’ i.e. nowhere, 
while Budffius playfully paraphrases it as 
‘Udepotia,’ from o^d^orf, and Sir Walter 
Scott translated it by ‘ Eennaquhair.’ The 
supposition that it is derived from c5 r4iror— 

‘ a place of felicity ’ — has nothing to support 
it (cf. Notes and Quertesp 7th ser. v. 101, 229, 
371). To More’s question whetlier Raphael 
had visited England, he replies that he had 
spent some time there, and reports at len^h a 
conversation which he had wiUi Cardinal Mor- 
i ton respecting its social defects. He found, 

I he declares, the labouring dasses in the direst 
poverty, owing to the severity of the criminal , 
law, the substitution of pasture for arable / 
land, the prevalence of high prices, the readi- 
I ness of princes to engage m war, and the 
I licentiousness and gr^ of the rich. Hie 
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labourer! wm reduced to beasta of burden 
•0 that a lew rich men might live in idleneae 
and luz^. Baphad suggests as remedies 
the abolition of capital punishment for theft 
and the development of agriculture, and urges 
that the law should be so contrived m to 
bestow on all men equal portions of riches 
and commodities. Such a dispensation was 
* the one and only way to the wealth of a 
community.’ In the second book the traveller 
describes, by way of contrast to the principles 
of government prevailing in contempor^ 
Europe, the political and social constitution 
of the imaginary island of Utopia. The king 
is an officer elected for life, but removable u 

Communism is thJ 1^ of the land. ^ one 
is idle, yet the hours of labour are limited to' 
six a day, and all leisure is devoted to the 
pursuit of the arts, literature, and science, 
with an occasional game of chess ; but each 
citizen is allowed the fullest freedom in 
selecting his subject of study. A national 
system of education is extended as fully to ; 
women as to men. Sanitation is practised 
to perfection. No house is without a garden 
or abundant supply of fresh water. Hospi- 
tals and slaughterhouses are placed outside 
the towns. All meals are taken in common 
halls, as in the constitutions of Lycurgus. 
The Utopians never make leagues or treaties, 
nor engage in war unless in self-defence. 
They have few laws and no lawyers. Law- 
breakers are condemned to slavey until they 
give promise of amendment. Their p^o- 
sophy is pure utilitarianism, and recognises 
the felicity of the body politic as the mmmm 
bonum to which the immediate pleasure of 
the individual citizen must be postponed. 
In matters of religion the freest toleration 
is invariably recognised. 

More conducts the dialogue between his 
fictitious traveller, Raphael, and living per- 
sonages, like Peter Giles, Morton, and him- 
self, with admirable drraatic skill, and a 
reader may easily be puzzled to detect where 
the fact ends and the fiction begins. In 
elaborating the details of his imaginary re- 
public he displays fertile powers of inven- 
tion, while his satiric refiections on the 
practices of the diplomatists and states- 
men of his own day, especially in Raphael’s 
remarks on leagues ana treaties, could not 
have been bettered W Swift (01. Bbewsb, 
Henry But uidess the poor- 

law legislation of Elizabeth’s reign can be 
ascribed to its influence, the * Utopia ’ cannot 
be credited whdi more practical effect than 
Plato’s * Republic.’ It doubtless suggested 
such speculative treatises as Oampanella’s 
^Oivitaa SoUs,’ Bacon’s fragmentary * New i 


Atiaatis,’ Hobbes’s ^Leviathsn,’HaiTington’8 
*Ooeana,’andFilmer’8^Patriardia.’ In many 
ways, too, the work anticipates the argu- 
ments of modem socialists, and some socialist 
reformers, despite the facts that monarchy 
and slavery are essential features of the 
Utopian commonwealth, have of late years 
adopted it as Idieir text-book. 

More, although an expound^, was no 
serious champion of a socialistic^ system. 
The * Utopia ^was mainly w exercise of the 
imagination, a playful satire on the world 
as it was (cf. EnasMUS, EpUt, ii. 1155). To 
a large extent it was an adaptation of Plato’s 

* Republic ’ and of the recorded pnmtices of 
the early Christians, with some reminiscence 
of St. Augustine’s ‘ Civitas Dei’ fcf. Plato, 
Itqmblic, transl. by Jowett, Oxford, 1891, 
Pre&ce). More douUless believed that classii- 
cal ideals and the spirit of early mediffival 
monasticism might be both studied with ad- 
vantage in an epoch which seemed to him 
dominated by the avarice of the rich and by 
too exclusively a mercantile spirit. But he 
distinctly disavowed any personal belief in 
thepracticabili^ of communism, the leading 
principle in his mncifiil State. After Raphael 
nad explained his communistic panacea for 
the poverty of the many, More interposes in 
his own person the remark, * But I am of a 
contripy opinion’ (p. 69), and argues that 

* continued sedition and bloodshed" must be 
the outcome of the abolition of private pro- 
perty. Subsequently in his * Supplication of 
Souls ' — ^his reply to Fish’s ' Supplication of 
Beggars’ — he sought with much vehemence 
to confute the theory that * hand labour’ was 
alone profitable to a state, and denounced 
Fish’s proposal to confiscate church property 
on the ground that it would prove a prelude 
to a disastrous plunder of the rich by the poor. 
His theological tracts and his personal prac- 
tice in and out of office amply prove that he 
viewed religious toleration in workaday life 
as undermining the foundations of society, 
and in conflict with laws both human and 
divine. More’s practical opinions on religion 
and politics must be sought elsewhere wan 
in the * Utopia.’ 

Oompleted in October 1516, the * Utopia ’ 
seems to havebeen sentin manuscript to Peter 
Giles, TunstaU, and Erasmus, all of whom 
were enthusiastio in its praise. Erasmus, who 
described it as arevelation of the source of all 
political evils, arranged for its first publica- 
tionat Thierry Mailin’s press at Louvain. It 
appeared in Decsiliber 1516, with the titl^ 
^Inbellus veze aureus neo minus salutaris 
quam fiastivus do optimo reip. statu deque 
nova Insula Utc^ia.^ After a rough chmrt 
of the island, a fisnoiful Utopian alphabet, 
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and a Utopian 'lieiastichon/ impear com- 
mendatoryletten or poems, W Peter Giles, 
John Paludanns, Busleyden, Oomelius Ghra- 
phsBiis, and Gerardus Noviomagus. The book 
at oncp became popular. ‘A bummaster 
.at Antwerp/ wrote Erasmus (ii. 963), ^ is 
so pleased with it that he knows it ful by 
heart/ and Ulrich von Hutten applied to 
Erasmus in 1619 for an account of the autibor. 
William Budeus described its merits in a 
letter to Lupset, who caused a second edi- 
tion to be printed in Pans at the press of 
Gilles de Gourmont in March 1617. A third 
and corrected edition— by far the finest of 
the early issues — appeared with illustrations 
W HolWn, under Erasmus's auspices, at 
Iroben's press at Basle in 1618, some copies 
nying the month as March and others as 
December. The title ran : * De Optimo Rei- 
publicsB Statu, deque nova insula Utopia, 
libellus vere aureus, nec minus salutaris 
qu^m festivus, clarissimi disertissimique viri 
ThomsB Mori inclytes civitatis Lonainensis 
civis et vicecomitis ; ’ with it the Latin epi- 
grams of More and Erasmus were bound up, 
preceded by * Erasmi Querela Pacis undique 
gentium et alia opuscula.’ Other reissues 
of the Latin original are dated Vienna, 
1619, 4to ; Basle, 1620, 4to, with Holbein's 
border round the title ; Louvain, 1648 (Brit. 
Mus.); Basle, 1663, with Nucerinus's ac- 
count of More's and Fisher's death ; Wit- 
tenberg, 1691, Svo; Frankfort, 1601, 12mo; 
Cologne, 1629, 12mo; Hanover, 1613, 12mo; 
Amsterdam, 1629 and 1631, l^o; Oxford, 
1663, 12mo ; Glasgow, 1760, 12mo (by Foulis). 
The * Utopia ’ was translated into French 
before it apj^ared in English. The first 
French translation, by Jehan Leblond, was 
issued at Paris by L'Angelier in 1660, and 
this, corrected by Barth61emy Anneau, re- 
appeared at Lyons (by J. Sangram) in 1669. 
It has been rendered into flench in later 

J ears : by Samuel Sorbidre (Amsterdam, 

. Blaew, 1643); by N. P. GuendeviUe 
(Amsterdm, F. L'Honord, 1716 P) ; and by 
M. T. Rousseau, Paris, 1780, 2nd edit. 1789). 

The * Utopia' has been thrice translated 
into English. The earliest version, that by 
Ri^e I&binson [q.v.l appeared in 1^1. The 
titiCe ran : * A frutefiil and pleasaunt Woike 
of the bestaState of a publyque Weale, and of 
the newe ylq called Ut(q»ia; written in Latine 
by Syr Thomas More, knyght,and translated 
into Englyshe Rdph Robynson, Oitizen 
and Gold^ythe of London, at the prooure- 
ment,and earnest request of George Tadlcwe, 
OitefleinandHaberdassher of the same Cfitie. 
Imprinted at London by Abraham Vale, 
dwelliiiff m Paul’s Ohurchei^e at the 
Sygne cntheLambe. Anno itel/ Svo, bLL 


(Brit. Mus.) After the dedication to Wil- 
liam Oecil IS More’s epiride to Peter Giles, 
which is wanting inlater impressions. Robin- 
son's version was reissued in 1666 (Brit. 
Mus.); 1697 (t».); 1624 (A., dedicated to 
OresiMBre Mo^ ; 1639 (tb .) ; 1808 (elaborately 
edited by T. F. Dibdin) ; m 1869in Professor 
Arbor’s * Reprints ; ’ in 1678, edited R. 
Roberts of Boston, Lincolnshire ; in 1880 in 
the Pitt Press Series, ed. Lumby; in 1886 
in Cassell’s National Library, ed. Morley; 
and in 1893 at the Kelmsoott Press, editM 
by Mr. William Morris. 

The second translator, Gilbert Burnet, 
published his version in 1684, and reissues 
are dated Dublin, 1737 ; Glasgow, 1748; 
Oxford, 1751 (edited Thomas William- 
son) ; Oxford, 1758 (editeil by 'a gentleman 
of Oxford’); Lon^, 1758 (in Warner’s 
* Memoirs of More*); London, 1795, in 
'Political Classics,’ vol. iii.,with Rousseau's 
'Social Compact;' London, 18W, in 'The 
Masterpieces of Prose Literature,’ vol. iv. 
(edited by J. A. St. John) ; London, 1849 ; 
London, 1660 (in John Minter Morgan’s 
Phoenix Library). The third translator, 
Arthur Cayley, published his rendering in 
his ' Memoirs of More/ London. 1808 (2 v(^.), 
ii. 1-146. The ' History of Richard III ’ and 
More’s Latin poems are here also reprinted. 

A German translation appeared at Basle 
in 1624 and at Leipzig in 1763 and 1846. 
An Italian version, translated byHortensio 
Lando, and edited by A. F. Doni, was issued 
at Venice in 1648 ; a Dutch version at Ant- 
werp in 1663 and 1662 ; and a Spanish at 
Madrid in 1790. 

I. Mobe’s English Woras. — ^Two poetic 
tracts in English were published by More 
in his lifetime, viz. 'A mery jest how a ser- 
geant would leame to playe the frere,* Lon- 
don, by Julian Nota^ (reissued in the 
' Workes,’ 1567, and commemorated in Lane- 
ham’s ' Account of Captain Ooxe’s Library ’ 
in 1575) ; and 'The Boke of the fa^rre Gentyl- 
woman that no msnshoulde put his truste ox 
confydence in : that is to say. Lady Fortune.' 
London, 8vo, n. d.. by Robert Wyer (unique 
copy at Lambeth). A few verses are in 
Fmcb ; extracts obIj appear in More’s Eng> 
lish works, 1567 ; the whole is reprinted m 
Huth’s ' F^tive Tracts/ 1876, Ist ser. 

In 1610 More publish^ his ' Life of John 
Pious, Earl of Mirandula, agieat Lordof Ital)^ 
an excellent oimning man m all sciences, and 
virtuous of Hving, with divers EputleB and 
other works of the said John Picus/ printad / 
hw Wynkyn de Wofde in 1510 in a amaU 
bhek letter 4to (Brit. Mus.) It waa tnuuh 
latad from the Latin of Pioo’a nrahei^ Qio** 
vaani Francesco Pico (Venice, More’s 
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dedication was addressed to his 'sister in 
Christ, Joyeuce Leigh/ powib^ a nun. At 
the close is a paraphrase in English verse, 
from Pico’s Latin prose, of ‘ Twelve Rules 
of a Christian Life. An admirable reprint, 
edited by J. M. Rigg, esq., appeared in 
Nutt’s Tudor Library in 1890. 

More’s incomplete ' Histo^ of Richard III/ 
with the life of Edward V , is said by his 
nephew Rastell to have been completed in 
1613 {English Workea), It first appeared in 
an incorrect version in Grafton’s continuation 
of Hardyng’s * Chronicle ’ (1643), and was 
largely used in Hall’s 'Chronicle ’(1648). It 
was first printed^ Rastell from an authentic 
copy in More’s ' Workes’ in 1667, where the 
narrative ceased with the murder of the 
princes by Richard III. A Latin version ap- 
peared in the collected edition of More’s Latin 
works in 1 566. Between the English and Latin 
renderings are important difierences, and the 
Latin seems to be the original, of which the 
English is a paraphrase. The tone is strongly 
Lancastrian, and often implies that the 
writer was a contemporary witness of some 
of the events described. This More could 
not have been, and the theo^ that Cardinal 
Morton wrote the work in Latin, which is 
inferior in style to More’s authentic Latin 
prose, and that More supplied the English 
version, deserves careful consideration. Sir 
John Ilarington, according to his* Metamor- 
phosis of Ajax ’ (1696), heard that Morton 
was the author; while Sir George Buc 
[q. V.], in his ' History of Richard HI ^(1646), 
says that Morton wrote ‘ a book in Latin 
against King Richard, which afterwards came 
into the hands of Mr. More, sometime his 
servant. . . . This book was lately in the 
hands of Roper of Eltham.’ Sir Henry 
Ellis (1777-186^ [q. v.] believed, with less 
reason, the English version to be by Morton 
and the Latin by More. The English work 
was edited by William Shems, completing 
the reign of Richard IH, mainly from Hall’s 
text, in 1641. Mr. Singer reprinted it firom 
Bastell’s text in 1621, with a continuation 
from Grafton and Hall, and it was edited by 
Dr. Lumby in 1883 for the Pitt Press Series. 
It also appears in Kennett’s 'Complete His- 
tory/ 1706, fol. vol. i. {Notes and ^tertes, 2nd 
ser. i. 105, by Mr. James Gairdner). 

More’s English contro vemial works — all of 
which were published by his brotheivan-law, 
John Rastell, or his nephew, William Rastell 
—began with 'A dyaloge of Syr Thomas 
More, knt., one of the council of our sove- 
reign lord the king, and chancellor of his 
duchy of Lancaster. Wherein be treatyd 
divers matters, as of the veneration and 
worshyp of Ymagys and lelygues, prayyng 


to sayntys and goyng on pylgrymage, wyth 
many othere thyngys touchyng the pestylent 
sect of Luther and Tyndale, by the tone 
bygone in Saxony, and by the totner laboryd 
to be brought into England. Made in tne 
year of our Lord 1628,’ London, 1529, 4to 
(by John Rastell), and again, 1530 (Lambeth 
Libr. and Brit. Mus.), and ' newly oversene,’ 
1631 (by William Rastell). In form it was 
a report of a conversation taking place in 
More’s library at Chelsea, between More and 
a young man studying at a university, who 
was attracted by Lutheran doctrine as set 
forth by Tindal. The youth had been sent by 
a friend to More, to be drawn to the right 
path. It is in four books. The first two de- 
fend the theory and practice of Catholicism, 
the third denounces Tindal’s translation of 
the New Testament as heretical, the fourth 
is a personal attack on Luther. 

There followed ‘Supplycacyon of Soulys,’ 
London, by W. Rastell, n.d. fol. (1629 P Lam- 
beth Libr. and Brit. Mus.), a reply to the 
' Supplycacyon of the Beggars ’ by Simon Fish 
[q. vj The clergy had been represented by 
Msh as idle ' thieves ’ and responsible for the 
distress prevailing among the English labour- 
ing classes. The ' souls of the dead in pur- 
gatory ’ debate in More’s treatise the law of 
mortmain, currency questions, the evil of a 
general confiscation of church property, and 
defend the doctrine of purgatory and prayers 
for the dead (cf. Foxb, iv. 66480.) 

' The Confutacyon of Tyndale^ Answers ’ 
[to More’s ‘ Dyaloge ’], London, by Wyllyam 
Rastell, 1632, f(u. (Brit. Mus.), contains 
three books of More’s reply to Tindal’s 
'Answere.’ Six more followed in ' The 


second parte of the Confutacyon of Tyndal’s 
Answere, in which is also confuted the 
Chyrche that Tyndale deuyseth and the 
Ohyrche also that Frere Barns deuyseth/ 
London, by W. Rastell, 1633, fol. (Brit. 
Mus.) In the last book More dealt with 
the writings of Robert Barnes [q. v.] 

In ' The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, 
Knyght, made by him Anno 1633 after he 
had geuen over the office of Lord Chancel- 
lour of Englande ’ (by W. Rastell), 1633, 
16zno (Brit. Mus.), More defended lumself 
against charges of undue leng^ and personal 
abuse in his controversial writing ; he renews 
the attack on Tindal and Barnes and on Chris- 
topher St. German fq* v.l, the anonymous 
author of ' The Pacifier of the Division be- 
tween the 8piritui4ity and the Temporality/ 
and ckfends a rigorous treatment of neretics. 

This was answered by St. German in 
'Salem and Bixance/ to which More re- 
torted within a month in the 'Debella- 
cyon of Salem and Bisance’ (London, 
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1538, Svo, by W. BAStell), another vindica- 
tion of the severe punishment of heresy (Lam- 
beth Libr. and Brit. Mus.) * A Letter im- 
pugnynge the erronyouse wrytyng of John 
Fi^h against the blessed Sacrament of the 
Aultare/ London, 1533, by W. Rastell, 12mo, 
. vras answered by John Frith [q.v.J and by 
K. Crowley in the same year. 'The An- 
swer to the first part of the poysoned Booke 
which a nameless Hereticke hath named 
" The Supper of the Lord, Anno 1633," * Lon- 
don, by AY. Rastell, 1534, 8vo (Brit. Mus.), 
was mainly an exposition of the sixth chap- 
ter of the Gospel of St. John. A promised 
second book was never written. ' The name- 
less Heretic ’was probably George Joye [q. v.], 
and not Tindal, as More assumes. Joye re- 
plied to More in ' The Subuersion of More’s 
False Foundacion,’ Emden, 1534. 

When in the Tower, More wrote an as- 
cetic treatise, chiefly for the comfort of his 
own family, ' A Dyaloge of Comfort against 
Tribulation.’ He represented it as 'made 
by an Hungarian in Latin, and translated 
out of Latin into French, and out of French 
into English.’ A manuscript is in the library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford (No. 37). 
It wns nrst printed by Richard Tottel in 1653 ; 
and again uy John Fowler at Antwerp in 
1573, with a dedication to Jane Dormer, 
duchess of Feria [q. v.] It reappeared in the 
English Catholic Library in 1847. 

William Rastell, More’s nephew, to whom 
many of his manuscripts seem to have passed, 
collected most of his English writings in 
‘ The Workes of Sir Thomas More, Knyght, 
sometyme Lord Chancellour of England; 
wry tten by him in the Englysh tonge. I^inted 
at London, at the costes of John Cawod, 
John Waly, and Richarde Tottel. Anno 1557,’ 
io\. 1458 pp. It is dedicated to Queen Maiy 
by Rastell. The table of contents precedes 
an index bv Thomas Faynell [q. v.J After 
his English poems come the 'Pico,’ 'Ri- 
chard 111,’ ' The Dyaloge,’ and all his con- 
troversial publications. The previously un- 
published material includes an unfinished 
Treatise ' uppon these words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, " Memorare novissima et in etemum 
non peccabis,” ’ dated in 1522, and dealing 
with reflections on death, and several devo- 
tional woiks written by More in the Tower, 
viz. ' Treatioe to receaue the blessed Body 
of our Lorde, Baciamentally and virtually 
both;’ 'Upon the Passion’ (unfinished); 
' An Exposition of a Part of the Passion ’ 
(translated by More’s granddaughter, Mazy 
Bassett, from the Latm) ; ' Oeztein deuout 
and vertuouse Instruccions,Meditacions,and 
Prayers,’ and some letten written just be- 
fore his death to his family and friends, in- 


cluding his pathetic correspondence with his 
daughter Margaret, which is calendared in 
' ^tters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ 1634, 
vi. 429 sq. In the copy of the volume in the 
Grenville Library at we British Museum is 
an unpaged leaf after p. 1138 — at the close 
of the ' Answer to the Supper ’ — supplying 
More’s apology ' to the Ch^en reader ’ for 
a few printer’s blunders. Thirty-one apo- 
phthegms attributed to More appear in a 
collection of ' Witty Apophthegms W King 
James, King Charles, the Marquis of Worces- 
ter, Francis Lord Bacon, an^ Sir Thomas 
Moore,’ London, 1658, 12mo (pp. 155-68). 

A selection from his English writings by 
Father Bridgett — ' The Wit and Wisdom of 
Sir Thomas More ’ — ^was published in 1891. 

II. Latin WoBis(other than the' Utopia’) 

1. 'Luciani . . . con]|>luiia opuscula longe 
festiuissima ab ErasmO Roterodamo etThoma 
Moro interpretibuB optimis in Latinorum 
lingua traducta hac sequentur civie,’ Paris, 
'ex eedibus Ascensianis,’ 1506, fol. (Brit. 
Mus.) More translated four dialogues, the 
Cynicus, Menippus or Necromantia, Philo- 
pseudes, and 'Pro tyrannicida ; ’ to the last 
More ^pended a ' declamatio ’ on the othei 
side. Inese he dedicated to Thomas Ruthal, 
secretary to Henry VUI (afterwards bishop 
of Durham), with much praise of Lucianos 
wit and wisdom. Another edition appeared 
at Paris in 1514; a third at Venice (by 
Aldus) in 1516 ; a fourth at Basle hj Froben 
in 1521, and a fifth at L^den in 1528. An 
English verse rendering of the 'Necromantia,’ 
published by John Rastell about 1520, may 
be by More, as well as the prose version of the 
' Philopseudes,’ appended to J. Wagstaffe’s 
'Question of Witchcraft Debated,’ 1669. 

2. 'Epigrammata clarissimi disertissimique 
viri Thomse Mori Britanni,pleraque e Gnecis 
versa,’ Basle, March 1518---«n excerpt from 
the Basle edition of the 'Utopia ; ’ a separate 
edition, 1620, 'ad emendatum exemplar ipsius 
autoris excuse.’ It is preceded by ' Progym- 
nasmata Thoms Mori et Qimielmi Lilii 
sodalium,’ renderings of the Greek antho- 
logy. The epigrams were collected by Eras- 
mus from scattered manuscripts, and were 
printed by Froben under the supervision 
of a scholar known as Beatus Rhenanus. 
The latter inscribed the volume to Bilibald 
Pirckheimer, a senator of Nuremberg, whose 
position in the councils of tiie emp^r is 
compared to that of More at the English 
court. The Latin verses hy More presented 
to He^ VUI on his marriage to Queen j 
(Catherine, which are printed in the volume, 
are preserved in a sniall illuminated manu- 
script in Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Titos D. IV. 
More’s ' Epigrammata ’ were repoblisM in 
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London in 1688^ nnd forty are translated 
in Thomas Peoke’a ^Pamassi Puerperium* 
(1659), pp. 135-48. 8. * Thomas Mori £pt- 
stdla ia Glennanum Brixium : qui ouum 
Moira in Libellum eius quo oontumeliosia 
Mendacijs incesserat Angliam lusisset aliquot 
epigrammata, asdidit adversus Mbrum lioel- 
lum qui . . . suuminfamatauthorem/ Lon- 
don, 1620, 4to (by R. Pynson), Brit. Mus. 
4. * Eruditissimi yiriG. ItoBseiopus . . . quo 
refellit . . . Lutheri calumnias, quibus . . . 
Anglies . . . regem Henricum . . . octarum 
Bcurra turpissimus insectatur : excusum de- 
nuo . . . aajunctis indicibus opera . . . J.Car- 
cellij/ London, 1628, 4to. 0 . * Epistola con- 
tra Pomeranum,’ Louvain, 1568, an attack 
on a German Lutheran, Johann Bugenhagen, 
written about 1526, and published by ^hn 
Fowler, an English exile, from More’s auto- 
graph, doubtless derived from his secreta^, 
John Harris. 6. < Thoms Mori Y.o. Dis- 
sertatio Epistolica de aliquot sui temporis 
Theologastrorum ineptijs deque correctione 
translationis vulgats N. Testamenti. Ad 
Martinum Dorpium Theologum Lovanien- 
sem,’ Leyden, 1625, 12mo, preceded by Eras- 
mus’s letter to More dated Louvain, 1520. 
7. * Epistola T. Mori ad Academiam Oxon. 
Cui adjecta sunt qusdam poemata . . . 
in mortem . . . R. Cottoni et T. Alleni 
Richard James q. v.],* Oxford, 1633, 
to. 


[by 

4to. 


The first collected edition of More’s Latin 
works appeared at Basle in 1568, ^apud 
Episcopum F.,’ as ^ Thoms Mori . . . Lucu- 
brationes ab innumeris mendis repurgats.’ 
This includes the * Utopia,’ all the Latin 
poems, and the renderings of Lucian, with the 
epistle to Dorpius (No. 6, supra). A fuller 
collection, prefaced oy the Latin epitaph, and 
including the Latin version of * Richard III ’ 
and the * Rossei opus,’ was issued at Louvainin 
1666, and again in 1666 in folio ( * Omnia opera 
Latina quorum aliqua nunc primum in lucem 
prodeunt In 1^9 at Frankfort-on-Maine 
and Iiemzig appeared the completest coUeo- 
tion, * Opera omnia quotquot reperiri potue- 
rant ex Basileensi anni 1668, et Lovaniensi 
anni 1666, editionibus depromta.’ Staple- 
ton’s 'Life of More ’forms the preface; an 
'expoutio’ on the Passion, 'Precatio ex 
Psalmis cdllecta,’ and letters to Bonviai and 
others are included. The first collected edi- 


tion of Erasmus’s ' Epistols ’ (London, 1642) 
supplies much of More’s correspondence with 
Erasmus, while an appended and separately 
paged 'Auctaxium Epistdarum ex Thoma 
Moro’ (70 ppO oontains More’s letter to 
Erasmus ' de Brixio/ the letter to Dorpius 
entitled there 'Apologia pro Moria Erasmi,’ 
and letters to (^es (.^gidina), Brixius, 


and Bonvisi. Le Olerc’s great collection of 
Erasmus’s oorrespondence (Leydem 1706) 
gives nineteen of More’s letters to Erasmus 
and twenty-four of Erasmus’s letters to 
More. 


^ his first wife, Jane, eldest daughter 
of John Colte of Newhall, More left three 
daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecilia, 
and a son, John (1510-1547), the youngest 
child. His second wife, Mrs. Alice Middle- 
ton, by whom he had no children, survived 
him, and received an annuity of 20/. for life 
on 16 March 1536 {Pat. Pot.) Of the son 
More is reported to have said that his wife 
had prayed so long for a boy that now she 
had one who would be a boy as long as hp 
lived. Wood says that he was ‘ little better 
than an idiot ’ (cf. Ropbb, Life^ ed. Hearne). 
But his father praised his elegance and wit 
as a correspondent in Latin ; and just before 
his death he wrote ' His towardly carriage 
towards me pleased me very much.’ Eras- 
mus styles him a youth of great hopes, and 
dedicated ' Aristotle ’ to him in 1531 {Epist. 
1050), while Gryneeus paid him a like com- 

f liment in his edition of 'Plato’ (Basle, 
584), when he credited him with the highest 
accomplishment. On his father’s death he 
was committed to the Tower and was con- 
demned for refusing the oath of supremacy, 
but was set free, and probably retired to 
Yorkshire. He had married in 1529 Ann 
(1511-1577), the wealthy heiress of Edward 
Oresacre of Bamborough, Yorkshire. A book 
of hours, on vellum and beautifully illu- 
minated, formerWbelonging to Baron A ugust 
Edward von Drufiel of Munster, West- 
phalia, supplies notes in his autograph of the 
births of his children {Notes and Queries^ 
8th ser. ii. 121-2). After his death in 1547 
his widow received from Queen Mary a 
re-grant of his grandfiither’s confiscated pro- 
perty at North Mimms ; she afterwards mar- 
ried (18 June 1569) a Yorkshire neighbour, 
George West, nephew of Sir William West, 
but he died in June 1572, when she con- 
veyed her property to her son, Thomas More 
(168I-t4606). He had married in 1668 Mary 
Smx^dllll^ter of John Scrope of Hamble- 
don, Basjfaghainshire, and niece of Henry, 
lord Sesepe Bolton. Thomas’s will was 
proved in 1666te Ifie seems to have been an 
ardent althoai^mnoealed catholic. Of his 
three brothers, tHHO, Edward [q. v.] and one 
also named TheMi^(6. 1688), left children : 
but the latter^ sons fell into poverty and 
have not bean tlfeed. Of the elder Thomas’s 
thirteen child r si i e^ t daughters and five 
sons— the eldsil^ John, who figures in the 
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Oockthorpepictuie, died 70 uiig« The second, 
Thomas ^1665-1625), took orders in the 
English CoUege at Home, was chaplain to 
Magdalene, lady Montacute (d. 1608), and 
laboured later at Rome and in Spain in be- 
half of the English catholic clergy ^onn, 
Churoh History ; Wood, Athena). To his 
fourth brother, Cresacre, Thomas the priest 
resigned the property both at Bamborough 
and North Mimms. 

Gbesacbe Mobe (1572-1649) resided at 
More-Place or Qobions, in the parish of North 
Mimms, Hertfordshire. He remained a lay- 
man, although a fervent catholic, and at 
Gobions he wrote his * Life of Sir Thomas 
More,’ dedicated to Queen Henrietta Maria, 
without date or place, probably printed at 
Louvain in 1631, 4to ; it was long erroneously 
Assigned to his brother Thomas, who died 
in 1625. It was reprinted in 1726, and 
again in 1828, with preface and notes by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. More died on 26 March 
1649. He married a daughter of Thomas 
Gage, and a descendant of Sir John Gage 
[q. v.J ; she died on 15 July 1618. Cresacre 
had a son Thomas (d. 1660), and two daugh- 
ters, Helen and Bridget. 

Helen, bom at Lowe Luton, Essex, on 
25 March 1606, resolving to take the veil, 
changed her name to Gebtbudb Mobb (1606- 
1688), and with eight other ladies crossed in 
1628 to Douay, proceeding thence to Cambray, 
where she spent the rest of her life as a nun 
* of the holy order of S. Bennet and English 
congregation of our Ladies of Comfort in 
Cambray.’ She died on 18 Ai^. 1688. 
In 1658 appeared * The Spiritual Exercises 
of the Most Virtuous and Religious D. Ger- 
tmde More,’ Paris, collected and arranged 
from her manuscripts by her confessor. Father 
Baker; these were published in another form, 
London, 1873, 82mo, by Father Hen^ Col- 
lins. The latter al^ published a < Life of 
Dame Gertrude More,’ London, 1877, 12mo, 
professing to be from ancient manuscripts, 
concerning which, however, no information 
is vouchsafed. Giertrude’s sister Bridget was 
prioress of the English Benedictine nuns at 
Paris, and died on 11 Oct. 1692, aged 88. 

Gresacre’s son ^omas, who married a 
daughter of Sir Basil Brooke, was a royalist, 
an^ost much of his property. His son Basil 
sold Gobions, and lived at fiamborough tiU 
his death in 1702. Basil’s son, Christopher 
Cresacre More, had a daughter, Mary, wile of 
Charles Waterton, esq., of Walton (grand- 
mother of Charles Waterton [q. ▼ Jthe natu- 
ralist), and a son, Thomas (a, 1789), who 
mairieid Catherine, daughter of Peter Giffard 
of White Ladies, and was father of the last 
descendant of the chancellor in the male line, 


Thomas Mobb (1722-1795), a Jesuit fiofn 
1766, and a provincial of the order from 1769 
till t^ suppression of the society in 1778. He 
died at Bath 20 May 1796, and wu buried in 
St. Joseph’s catholic chapel at Bristol, where 
there is a monument with a long Latin 
inscription in the entrance to the sacrisly 
^otes and Queries, 2nd ser. xiL 109, 109). 
One of the j^uit’s sisters, Mary Augustina 
More (d. 180*7), became in 1761 prioress of the 
Engliw priory of canonesses of Bt. Augustine 
at Bruges, where she claimed to preserve as a 
sacred relic her martyred ancestor’s hat; but 
in 1794 the French revolution compelled her 
and her nuns to retire to England. They 
found an a^lum at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, 
the seat of Sir Thomas Gago. till 1802, when 
they repurchased the convent at Bruges and 
returned to it. BridMt, another of the je- 
suit’s sisters, married, list, Pettf Metcalfe (d. 
1757 P), and her son, ^oiuas Peter Metcalfe, 
was father of Thomas Peter Metc^e (1794- 
1888), who assumed the surname of More 
and med unmarried, while his sister, Maria 
Teresa, married Charles Eyston, esq. (d. 1857), 
of East Hendred, and lelb issue (cf., for full 

Sohn^OLBT, Records of Jesuits, xii. 702 sq.) 

Of More’s daughters, the eldest, Mar- 
garet Roper (1505-1544) — the * Meg ’ of her 
father’s correspondence — ^was remarkable fat 
her learning, which her father proudly en- 
couraged and Erasmus and Regmald Pole 
commended. She was of a charmingly sym- 
pathetic disposition, gentle and affectionate 
m all domestic relations. She is said to have 
* disputed of philosophy ’ before Henry VIII 
(OoLLiEB, English Dramatic Poetry, 1 . 113), 
and was reckoned the equal in culture of 
Anne Cooke, Bacon’s mother, and of her 
friend Mrs. Margaret Clements [q. v.] (CoxB, 
Debate, 1550 ; CoixiEB, Bibl Cat. i. 447). 
She married William Roper of Eltham and 
Canterbury, prothonotary in the court of 
Canterbury, when about twenty. Her hus- 
band’s accounts of her interviews with her 
father when in the Tower axe among the 
most pathetic pasa^es in biography, and she 
is commemorated in Tennyson’s * Dream of 
Fair Women’ as the woman ‘who dasp’d 
in her last trance her murdered father’s 
head.’ Dyin^ in 1544, die was buried at 
Chelsea, living many children. Her last 
male descendant, Edwax^ died unmarried 
at Almauia in 1708, and his sister Elisa- 
beth was wile of Charles Hen8haw,ofwliM 
daughters Susanna married Sir Bowknd 
WinnofNoetell; fflixabethwas wife of fiKr / 
Edward Dering; and Catherine was wife of 
Sir William Strickland. 

More’s second daughter, Elisabeth, ma^ 
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ried William Daunce,8on of Sir John Dannce, 
apparently about 1686 (cf. Pat. Bot. 12 June, 
27 Henry VUl), and the third daughter, 
Cecilia, was wife of Giles Heron, and lived 
at Shacklewell, a hamlet of Hackney ; she 
seems to have had a son Thomas {Notes and 
Queries^ 7th ser. ii. 36). 

[^e earliest life of More, The Life Arraigne- 
ment and death of that Mirrour of all true 
Honour and Vertue, Syr Thomas More, was first 
published at Paris, 1626, with a dedication to 
the Countess of Banbury. It is by William Roper, 
More’s son-in-law, and was reprinted by Hearne 
in 1716. An edition from a better manuscript 
was issued by the Rev. John Lewis in 1729; 
other reissues of Lewis’s editions are dated 1731, 
1765 (Dublin), and 1817, carefully edited by 
Samuel Weller Singer. It is full of attractive 
anecdote, and is the original source nf all informa- 
tion respecting More’s personal history. Manu- 
script copies are in Harl. MSS. 6166, 6254, 
6362, and 7030. In 1566 Ellis Heywood wrote 
II Moro (florence), dedicated to Cardinal Pole, 
a fanciful account of More’s relations with his 
learned guests at Chelsea. In 1588 appeared at 
Antwerp Stapleton’s Tres Thoms (i.e. St. Tho- 
mas, Thomas a Beckett, and More). Stapleton 
interweaves the narrative of Roper with passages 
from Morels correspondence and notices of him 
in contemporary works. Contemporary English 
translations exist in manuscript in the Bodleian 
and Lambeth Libraries ; it was reissued at 
Cologne in 1612, and again in 1689, both in the 
collected edition of the Latin works, and in a 
separate volume at Gratz. A life written in 
Queen Mary’s reign by Nicholas Harpsfield is in 
HarleianMS. 6253, and another, written in 1599, 
with a preface signed * B. R .’appears in Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Biog. ii. 143-85. More’s 
great-grandson, Cresacre More (noticed above), 
a strong catholic, first published, probably in 
Paris, a new life, largely dependent on Stapleton 
and ^per, but adding many details, about 1631. 
This was reissued in 1 726, and by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter in 1828. Hunter first showed that Cres- 
acre, and not his brother Thomas, was the author. 
J. Hoddesdon’s Tho. Mori Vita et Exitus.or the 
History of Sir Thomas More, London, 1652, 
12mo, is a mere compilation. An Italian life by 
Dominico Regi, first published at Milan in 1675, 
was reissued at Bologna in 1681 . Thomas Moms 
aus den Quellen bearbeitet, by Dr. T. G. Rud- 
hart, Nuremberg, 1829, is of value. Sir James 
Mackintosh's us^l Life (1830) in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Qydopiedia was separately reissued in 
1844. But by far the best modem iife,'although 
unsatisfketoxy in its treatment of More's attitude 
to Lutherans^ is by Father T. £. Bridget!, Life of 
BleseedThomas More, 1891. More’s Controver- 
sial Tracts, and the replies to tiiem by Tindal, 
Frith, and Joye, give many biogmpme hints; 
while the Erasmi BpistoUe— -especially that to 
Ulrich von Hutten, 23 July 1519, No. 447 — are 
invaluable ; ef. Le CIok’s edition (Leyden, 1706). 


Nisard’s Renaissance et£4forme, Paris,! 855, con- 
tains an admirable essay on More. Philomoms, 
a brief Examination of the Latin Poems of Sir 
Thomas More, by John Howard Marsden [q. v.], 
1842, 2nd edit. 1878, gives a gossipy account of 
More without quoting authorities. See also bio- 
graphy by W. H. Hutton, 1895, and essay in the 
present writer’s Great Englishmen of the Six- 
teenth Century, 1904 (new edition 1907) ; Foss’s 
Judges of Engl. v. 203 ; Lord Campbell’s Chancel- 
lors ; Wood's Athens Oxou. ed. Bliss, i. 79 seq. ; 
Cooper’s Athens Cantabr. i. 54 ; Henry VIII’s 
Letters and Papers, with Calendars of Venetian 
and Spanish State Papers ; Seebohm’s Oxford Re- 
formers; Lupton’s Oolet; Faulkner’s Chelsea, 
1829, i. 92-126 ; Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, i. 
449 sqq. ; Woltmann’s Life of Holbein (1874) ; 
Stye’s Works ; Burnet’s Reformation , Ellis’s 
Original Letters; Brewer’s Henry VIll ; Fried- 
mann’s Anne Boleyn; Chauncey’s Martyrs. Dibr 
din’s edition of the Utopia, 1 808,and Prof. Arber’s, 
1869, both supply bibliographical details ; cf.also 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn, Maitland’s Books 
atLambeth, and Brit. Mus.Cat. William Morris’s 

S reface to hie reprint of the Utopia is suggestive. 

[iss Anne Manning’s Household of Sir Thomas 
More (1851) is a fanciful but attractive sketch. 
A play on More’s career, written about 1 690, was 
edited by Dycefor Shakespeare Soc. in 1844 from 
Harl. MS. 7368, and a tragedy by James Hurdis 
[q. V.] was issued in 1792. In Southey’s Sir 
Thomas More, or Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society, 1829, More’s ghost is in- 
troduced as a sympathetic interlocutor in a dis- 
cussion on the evils of modem progress.) S. L 
MORE, THOMAS (d. 1685), author, was 
Bon of John More of Paynes Farm in the 
parish of Teynton, near Burford, Oxford- 
shire. On 22 J une 1632 he matriculated from 
Merton College, Oxford, of which he became 
postmaster, and is said to have graduated 
B.A. He afterwards emi^ated to St. Alban 
Hall. In 1642 he was caUed to the bar from 
Gray’s Inn (cf. Reg. ed. Foster, p. 213). He 
joined the parliamentary army, took the cove- 
nant, and became in succession a gentleman 
of the guard to the Earl of Essex, lieutenant 
to a troop of horse belonging to (Ilaptain Ri- 
chard Aylworth under the command of Colo- 
nel Edward Massey [q. v.], and comet to the 
life mard of Sir Thomas Fairfax. Habitual 
indulgence in drink aggravated an hereditary 
tendency to insanity, and he failed both as a 
lawyer fuid a soldier. Dr. Skinner, bishop of 
Worcester, in ignorance of his real character, 
conferred holy orders on him. In one of his 
mad fits Moss ^ downstairs at Burford, and 
died from. Mpies * about Michaelmas' 
1686. He Utefiiptd at Teynton. 

More wasSIMPikr of: 1. ^The English 
Catholike Ohriatiia ; or, the Saints’ Utopia: 
a treatise consisting of four sections — 
L Josoah’s Rmlution; ii. Of the Oommon 
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Law; iii. Of Phyeick; iv. Of Divinity/ 4to, 
London, 1649. This eccentric farrago was 
written in 1641 and dedicated in a notesque 
epistle, dated in February 1646, to Charles I. 
In the title-page the author calls himself 
* Thomas de Eschallers De la More/ as 
having.been descended from the Eschallers 
of 'Whaddon, near Royston, Cambridgeshire. 
2. 'True old News, as it may appeare by 
several papers and certificates,’ 4to,^ndon, 
1^9, a rambling pamphlet, partly auto- 
biographical. He also translated, but did not 
publish, the ' Vita et Mors Edwardi II ’ of 
Thomas de la More [q. v.] 

[Wood’s AthensB Ozon. (Bliss), iv. 179 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. under * Delamore.’] G. G. 

MORE, WILLIAM (d. 1640), sufiragan 
bishop of Colchester, is said to have been 
euucated at both Oxford and Cambridge. He 
first appears as rector of Bradwell in Essex, 
having been collated 26 April 1684. On 
6 Oct. of the same year he was further col- 
lated to the rectory of West Tilbury in the 
same county, and then held the degree 
S.T.B. On 3 Jan. 1634-6 a William More 
was collated prebendary of Sutton-in-the 
Marsh, Lincolnshire (Bbownb Willis, ii. 
249), and was installed 6 March (Lb Neve, 
ii. 218). On 20 Oct. 1636 he was consecrated 
bishop of Colchester as sufiragan to the 
bishop of Ely. He was a master m chancery 
at the time (Rymeb, Fc & dera , xiv. 677). He 
became abbot of Walden in eommendam at 
an unknown date. As abbot he presented 
to the vicarage of Walden on 29 Sept. 1637 
(Newoottbt,p. 627), and was afterwards vicar 
there himself till his death. On 11 March 
1637-8 he was collated to the prebend of 
Givendale in the church of York, which he 
resigned in the following year. On 22 March 
1 637-8 (EEirNETT,Af iv. 136, note f) 

he surrendered the abb^ of Walden on re- 
ceiving a promise from Lord Audley to buy 
the archdeaconry of Leicester for him for 80/. 
(Bbxtbbooee, Audley End^ pp. 18, 19). This 
was probably in lieu of the pension of 200/. 
which Audley, in a letter to Cromwell, pro- 
posed he should receive. He obtained the 
archdeaconry inl689(14Sept. WooD,ed.BlisB ; 
24 Sept. Lb Neve, ii. 62), and died in 1640. 

Another William Mobb (1472-1669 P), 
prior of Worcester, son of Richard and Ann 
Peers or Peres, entered the Worcester priory 
in 1488 at the age of sixteen; was Idtchener 
in 1604 (Noaeb, Mmcutery and Cathedral 
of WorceiteTf p. 261), sub-prior under John 
Wednesbury (1607-18), and was made prior 
2 Oct. 1618 {Mon, Anyl, i. 681). He spent 
large sums on repairs, on plate for the 
churches upon the monastery^ estates, and 
on books, including printed books for the 

TOL. xiu. 


convent (Nom, pp. 414, 417). He was 
fond of comfort, amusement, and display. 

A letter from a monk. John Musard, written 
while in prison, which has been printed by 
Noake from the MS. Cotton Cleop. E. iv. 
f. 99, contains a list of complainto against 
a certain ' untrue master,’ who is clearly 
identical with More, for one charge is that 
he made a new mitre, a needless extra- 
vagance, and the costs of this mitre are en- 
tered in More’s dia^. Musard complains, 
too, of the prior’s gifts to his relations, of 
the sale of the monasterVs plate, and of 
neglect of the buildings. Musard had been 
put in prison by More in 1631. In February 
1632 More served in the commission of the 
peace for W orcestershire {Lei iers and Fapere, 

I y.399). Foreseeing the dinclution, he resigned 
in 1686 on condition that he was allowed a 
well-fumished room in the monastery, with a 
supply of fuel, and exemption from a debt of 
100/. ; and that his bouse at OroN'e should 
repaired. More died after 1668, and was 
buried in Orowle Church (Dieolet, History 
from MarbUf Camden Soc., ii. 116, cccvi, 
where his arms and coffin-lid are given). 

The dean and chapter of Worcester possess 
an English journal and account-book, written 
by More, from which selections have been 
published (Noaxb, pp. 1^ sqq.) 

Two principals of Hart Hi^ (afterwards 
Hertford College), Oxford, who held the 
office in 1416 and 1644 respectively, were 
also named William More. 

[Athenes Cantabr. vol. i. ; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
vole. ii. iii. ; Newcourt's Bepertorium, vol. ii. ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 2.] M. B. 

MOREHEAD, CHARLES (;1807-1882), 
member of the Bombay medical service, 
second son of Robert Morehead, rector of 
Easington in the North Riding of York- 
shire, and brother of William Ambrose More- 
head [q. V.], was born at Edinburgh in 1807, 
and proceeded M.D. there. At Edinburgh 
his zeal fcr clinical medicine attracted tne 
attention of Professor William Pulteney 
Alison [q. v.], and he continued his medical 
studies in Paris under Pierre Louis. In 1829 
he entered the Bombay medical service, and 
was afterwards on the personal staff of the 
governor, Sir Robert Grant [q. v.] Morehead 
was the founder of native medical education 
in Western India. After Grant’s death in 
1888 he was appointed to the European ai^ 
native general nospitals of Bombay, and it 
was owing to his efforts that the Grant 
Medical College at Bombay was erected as / 
a memorial of G^rant in 1846. 

Morehead was appointed the first principal 
of the Gbant Collie, and the first professor 
of medicine. He was also the first ^ysioian 

og 
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of thdJamaetjae Jdejeebhoj Hospitalin which 
theBtudeato of the ecdlege receive their dini- 
cel iaetnietion. (This hospital was founded 
iaBombav in 1843 bySirJ amsetjeeJeejeebho j 
[q.T *]9 the famous philantl^piat.^ He 
originated the Bombay Medical and Pnyeical 
Society for the advancement of medical 
science and its collateral branchee, and also 
the Grant College Medical Society, desired 
as a bond of union among former students 
of the college. He was the author of an 
elaborate work entitled * Researches on the 
Diseases of India/ 1856, 2 vols. 8vo, which 
passed throng two editions, and is a standard 
authority. He wa^ elected a fellow of the 
Oollege of Physicians. Morehead retired 
from the Bombay medical service in 1862. 
In 1881 he was created a companion of the 
order of the Indian Empire. He died at Wil- 
ton Castle, Yorkshire, the seat of his brother- 
in-law, Sir Charles Lowther, on 24 Aug. 1882. 
In 1844he married Harriet Anne, daughter of 
George Barnes, first archdeacon of Bombay. 

[This article is mainly based upon a notice of 
Dr. Morehead, publish^ in 1882, Edinburgh. 
See also Times, 28 Aug. 1882, and Lancet, 1882, 
ii. 468.] A. J. A. 

MOREHEAD, WILLIAM (1637- 
1692), divine, bom in 1 637 in Lombard Street, 
London, was a nephew of General Monck 

a . v.l His surname is often found spelt as 
oornead. He entered W inchester School at 
the age of eleven, and proceeded to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. on 8 
May 1660, and M.A. on 14 Jan. 1663. He 
was elected a fellow in 1658, and resigned 
in 1672. He was presented to the college 
living of Bucknell, Oxfordshire, by the war- 
den and fellows of New College (14 July 
1670), and also held the living of Whitfield 
in Northamptonshire, to whi^ he was pre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Spencer of Yarnton, 
Oxfordshire, lord of the manor. He chiefly 
resided there, employing a curate at Buck- 
nell — procedure which led to dissatisfkction 
among the parishioners, and a petition to the 
bishop in 1680 or 1681 for a resident minister. 
The petition seems to have produced some 
effect on Morehead, who died at Bucknell 
18 Feb. 1691-2, and was buried there. 

Morehead or Moorhead wrote a poetic 
tract on MoncVs departure from Scotland 
for England in 1660. It is now veiv rare ; 
one copy is in the library of Mrs. Christie- 
Miller, at Britwell Court, near Maidenhead. 
The full title runs : * La^rymss sive valo* 
diotio ScotisB sub discessum clarissimi, &c, 
Gubematoris Domini Georgii MunacM in 
Amgliam (sio) Revocati. Authore Gulielmo 
Moorhead Nov. Coll. Oxon. Soc. The Tears 
and Valediction of Scotland upon the de- 


parting of her Governor the Lord-General 
George Monck : and Londons welcome Re- 
ception of his Excellenoie, In being inatru- 
mentall in the brii^ng home our Gracious 
Soveraigne Lord King Charles the Second. 
London, printed by H. Brugia, living at 
the Sign of Sir John Old-Castle in Pye- 
Corner, for the Author. 1660. 4to. 24 leaves.’ 
The verse is in both Latin and English, the 
two renderings appearing on opposite pages. 
Enmved portraits of both Charles ll and 
of General Monck are inserted, the latter 
being the work of Richard Gay wood [q^. v.] 

William Morehead is also said by oiblio- 
graphers to be the author of an anonymous 
translation, which was published some time 
alter his death, of a famous treatise by 
Giordano BrUno. Bruno’s work bears the 
title * Spaccio de la bestia trienfantd,’ 
which was first published in 1584, osten- 
sibly at Paris, though it was doubtless 
printed in Loudon. In its English garb the 
work bore the title ^Spaccio de la bestia 
trienfante; or the expulsion of the trium- 
phant beast, translated from the Italian.’ 
it was issued at London in 1713 in an octavo 
volume of 280 pages in a limited edition 
of only fifty copies. The deist, J ohn Toland, 
seems to have oeen responsible for the pub- 
lication, and the rendering itself has been 
attributed to him. Accor^ng, however, to 
the testimony of the well-known bookseller, 
Samuel Paterson [q.v.], the name of the 
translator was undoubtedly William More- 
head, though there can be very little doubt 
that the translator was not identical with 
the nephew and panegyrist of General 
Monck. Paterson, who was in business 
during the middle of the eighteenth century, 
stated after 1750 in a sale catalogue that he 
was warranted in saying ^ upon the autho- 
rity of the translator himself, namely, the 
late William Morehead, Esquire,’ that his 
English version of Bruno * was hastily 
made by him for the private use of Mr. 
Collins [i.e. Anthony (%llins (1676-1729), 
the deist, q. v.], nor ever intended to be 
printed, thoi^h shortly after taken out of 
Mr. Collins’ library by Toland, as TPatersoiO 
believed, and sent to the press.’ Moreheadi, 
the alleged translator of Bruno, clearly 
lived flar into the eighteenth century, more 
than fifty years after the death of Monck’s 
nephew. This English translation of Bruno’s 
treatise is now xare. 

[Donkin's OsAiyUhire, i. 1 88-9 ; Kirby's 'Win- 
chester Scholars, p.'*l84 ; Wood's Athene Oxon. 
IV. 868 ; KawlinsonMSS. D. 884, fbl. 10; papers 
belonging to the archdeaconry Oxford in the 
Bodleian library, per the Rev. W. D. Maeray.] 

G. F. & 
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MOBEHBAD, WILLIAM AMBROSE 
(180&-1668), Indian official, bom in 1806, 
was the ddeataon of Robert Morehead, D.D., 
and brother of Dr. Oharles Morehead [q. tJ 
He entered the Madras ciyil aonrice in 1836, 
iO 18to became assistant to the principal 
collector of North Arcot, and was impointed 
later in the year registrar of the ZiUan court 
at O^gleput. In 1883, while sulHsollector 
and joint-magistrate at Ouddapah, Morehead 

g ave evidence of administrative capacitv and 
rmness on the occasion of a fanatical out- 
break, in which the head assistant-collector, 
Mr. Macdonald, was murdered. It devolved 
upon Morehead to restore order and bri^ to 
justice the perpetrators of the crime, ^b- 
sequently, as civil and sessions judge at 
(Jhmgleput, he manifested considerable effi- 
ciency injudicial work. Consequentlv in 1846 
he was chosen to fill a vacancy on the bench 
of the court of Sadr Adalu^ the highest of 
the courts of the East India Oompany, which 
eventually, in 1863, was amalgamated with 
the supreme court under the designation of 
the High Court of Judicature. Morehead 
speedily justified his selection. In I860, at 
the request of the colonial office, two Indian 
judicifu officers, of whom Morehead was one, 
were sent to investigate certain occurrences 
which had taken place in Ceylon during the 
government of Lord Torrington. Mor^ead 
conducted this delicate duty with singular 
tact and independence of iud^ent. 

In 1867, the year of the Indian mutiny, 
Morehead was appointed a member of the 
council of the governor of Madras, and held 
that office until his retirement from the pub- 
lic service in October 1863. On two occa- 
sions he acted as governor of the residency, 
ffirst on the recall of Sir Oharles Trevelyan, 
and subsequently during the interregnum 
which took place between the death of Sir 
Henry Ward and the arrival of Sir William 
Denison. Morehead’s views on the scheme 
of taxation proposed by Sir James Wilson, 
and adopted by the government of Lord 
Canning, for the purpose of establishing a 
financifd equilibrium, were mainly in accord 
with those hdd by the governor, Sir Oharles 
Trevelyan. He objects to an income-tax 
as being specially unsuited to India, and ad- 
vocated in its stead the retention of an old 
native tax called the mnhtar^ and an in- 
crease in the salt-tax, combinea with the 
establishment of government salt depdts 
wherever facilities existed fbr the carriage of 
salt in lo^ quantities. He also advocated 
an extension oi the stamp duties by requiring 
bills of exchange, cheques, and reemts above 
a certain amount to be taxed. But while 
agieeing with the governor as to the impolicy 


of the new legislation, Morehead strongly 
disapproved of the Step taken by Sir C. Tre* 
vdyan in pubtishing in the newspapers the 
minutes which had been recorded on the sub- 
ject by the mernbm of the local govemment, 
and he stated that had Sir Oharlas Ikevelyan 
informed his colleagues of his intention to 
take this step, he should have withdrawn his 
minute and ‘ refused to accede to its being 
used in a manner different to that which I 
intended when I wrote it.’ Daring the fol- 
lowing months, when in charge of the govern- 
ment, ne rendered to the govemment of India 
a thoroughly loyal support, and received the 
thanks of Lord Canning and his coUeagues in 
the supreme govemment. Or Lord Canning’s 
recommendation he was ofiEered by the secre- 
tary of state a seat in the .^vemor-generaVs 
council, upon Sir Bartle Fmre’s appointment 
as governor of Bombay ; but this advance- 
ment, owing to the impaired state of his 
health, he declined. It is und(4lstood that 
Lord Canning also recommended that some 
other roeciaf mark of the queen’s favour 
should DQ conferred upon him for his loyal 
support of the government of India at a diffi- 
cult crisis. Morehead held for two years the 
office of vice-chancellor of the university of 
Madras, of which he was one of the original 
fellows. 

Morehead finally left India in October 
1862, and died in Edinburgh on 1 Deo. 1868. 
His character was singularly attractive. His 
keen perception of humour, and the stroim 
sound sense which characterised all he said 
and did, rendered him a most delightful and 
instractive companion. He was much be- 
loved by the natives, to whom he was always 
accessible. His picture hangs in the Madras 
Banqueting Hall. In the Dean cemetery in 
Edkmurgh, where he was buried, his memory 
is preserved by a runic cross of polished 
Peterhead granite, erected by a number ot 
his friends. 

[PersoDsl knowledge; Scotsman, 9 Jan. 1866; 
Parliamentary Return, 24 July 1860,containinp 
correspondenoe on proposed financial measures in 
India.! A. J. A. 

MOBELL, SlB OHARLES, pseudonym. 
[See Ridlht, Jakbs, 1786-1766, author.] 

MOBELL^ JOHN DANIEL (1816- 
1891), philosopher and inspector of schools, 
bom at Little Baddow, Essex, on 18 June 
1816, was ^e ninth child of Stephen Morall 
by Jemima Robinson, his wife. The fiunily 
was of Fraufo origin, and settled in England 
on the revocation of the edict ^ef Nontea. ^ 
The fiither was a eongregationalist minietei 
at I^tle Baddow from i7Q9 to 1853. The 
ministerial calling was widely followed h: 
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the familjj and Morell himself tells us that 
he chose it as his own ‘destination even 
from a child.’ At seyenteen, therefore, he 
was entered as a probationer at Homerton 
College under Dr. rye Smith. He travelled 
^outside the ordinary class-work, and Greek 
and Latin, French and German, were added 
to the study of theology. The theological 
course over, Morell’s h^th was so impaired 
tl^t he resolved to qualify himself for teach- 
ing, lest pastoral work should be found bejond 
his strength. From Homerton he accordmgly 
went to Glasgow University, where he read 
with diligence, and gained the first prize for 
logic and moral philosophy. He graduated 
B.A. with honours in 1840, and proceeded 
M. A. in 1841. Leaving Glasgow, he went, in 
the summer of 1841, to Bonn, where he gave 
himself to theology and philosophy, study- 
ing imder Fichte, whose influence he felt aU 
his life. Betuming to England, Morell began 
his ministry as an independent at Gosport in 
August 1842, and in October of the same 
vear was fully ‘ ordained.’ His creed was 
hardly of the t^e usually associated with 
the nonconformity of a place like Gosport, 
and his ministry there closed in 1846. 

In 1846 he published his * Historical and 
Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century.’ Though 
the book came from a younf and unknown 
author, it reached a second edition in the year 
after its appearance. Not the least of its 
praises was Hansel’s confession, years after 
Its appearance, that this was the book which 
‘ more than any other gave me a taste for 
philosophical study.’ Chalmers was so im- 
pressed that he tried to secure for Morell the 
chair of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. 
Laurence Oliphant was * much affected ’ hy 
it {Life of Laurence Oliphant^ i. 217) ; while 
Lord Lansdowne, then president of the privy 
council, who wanted a nonconformbt as in- 
spector of schools, offered the post to Morell 
on reading his book. After some hesita- 
tion he accepted the office, and held it from 
1848 until 1876. As an inspector Morell 
was thorough, conscientioiu, and Marching, 
kindly and sympathetic alike to children and 
teachers. But the new duties did not arrest 
Morell’s literary work. Four lectures on 
‘ The Philosophical Tendencies of the Age,’ 
delivered in ^inburgh and Glasgow, were 
followed in 1849 by a careful and sugrative 
inquiry into ^The Philosophy of Mugion,’ 
wmeh was keenly discussed^ more especially 
in Scotland. Profiting by his close acquaint- 
ance with elementary S(mool life, Morell in 
1862 published the first of his works dealing 
with English grammar, 'The Analysis m 
Sentences.’ Th^ came, in 1866, 'The Essen- 


tials of English Grammar and Analysb ’ and 
the ' Handbook of Logic,’ while the ' Gram- 
mar of the English Language ’ appeared in 
1867. Few educational works of that period 
had a larger drculation, and he mainly de- 
voted his lebure thenceforth to their com- 
pilation ; but the issue of hb ‘ Philosophical 
Fragments’ in 1878 showed that his^ lemd 
for philosophic inquiry was not diminbhed. 
For some years he edited the ' School Ma^ 
zine,’ the pages of which illustrate another 
side of hb literary character by some verses 
of more than respectable merit. In 1881 
Morell’s health began to break; softening of 
the brain developed, and he died on 1 April 
1891 . He married Eilbabeth Morell W reford, 
but left no issue. 

Morell’s own position in metaphysical phi- 
losophy was that of an eclectic, with 'a 
decided leaning to idealism. His theologi- 
cal position showed the same independence. 
From the creed of Homerton he passed into a 
broader faith, which allowed him to worship 
for some years with protestant nonconfor- 
mbts, then with Anglican churchmen, and 
finally with Unitarians. 

Morell’s works were: 1, 'The Catholic 
Church : a Sermon,’ London 1843. 2. ' The 
Evangelical Alliance,’ a tract, London, 1846. 
8. ' An Hbtorical and Critical View of the 
Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century,^ 2 vob. London, 1846 ; 
2nd edit, enlarged, London and Edinburgh, 
1847. 4. ' On the Philosfmhical Tendencies 
of the Age,’ four lectures, London and Edin- 
burgh, 1&8. 6. 'The Philosophy of Religion,’ 
London , 1849. 6. ' The Analysb of Sentences,’ 
London, 1862. 7. ' The Elements of Psycho- 
logy,’ pt. i., London, 1863. 8. 'The Essentials 
of ^fflish Grammar and Analysb,’ Lon- 
don, 1866. 9. ' Handbook of Logic,’ London, 
1855. 10. ' Modem German Philosophy,’ 1 856. 
11. ' Poetical Reading Books, with Aids for 
Grammatical Analysis, &c.’ (with Dr. Ihne), 
London, 1857. 12. ' A Grammar of Ibe Eng- 
lish Langu^, together with an Exposition of 
the Anafysb of Sentences,’ London, 1867 ; an- 
other edition, with exercises, London, 1867. 
18. ' A Series of Graduated Exercises, adap- 
ted to Morell’s Grammar and Analysb,’ Lon- 
don, 1857. 14. 'On the Progress of Society 
in England as affected by the Advancement 
of National Education,’ 1859. 16. 'Fichte’s 
Contributions to Moral Philosophy’ (trans- 
lation), London, I860. 16. 'AnMementary 
Reading Book’ London, 1865. 17. 'First 
Steps in Engliali Grammar/ London, 1871. 
18. ' A Complete Manual of Spelling.’ Lon- 
don, 1872. 19. 'English Edioes of Gferman 
Song,’ translated l^Morell and others, Lon- 
dem, 1877. 20. 'Philosophical Fragments,’ 
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London, 1878. 21. 'Wosco’s Compendium 
of Italian History/ translated and completed, 
London, 1881. 22. * Guide to Employment 
in the Oivil Service/ with introduction, 1882. 

23. ' An Introduction to Mental Philosophy 
on the Inductive Method,’ London, 1884. 

24. f Hausrath's Antinous’ (translation), Lon- 
don, 1884. 26. * Manual of the History of 
Philosophy,’ London, 1884. 

[Theobald’s Memoriab of J. D. Morell, London, 
1891; Tennemann’s Hist. Philos., ed. J. B. 
Morell (cousin of the above), 1854, p. 490.] 

MORELL, THOMAS (1703-17^), clas- 
sical scholar, bom at Eton, Buckingham- 
shire, on 18 March 1703, was son of Thomas 
Morell. On his father’s death his mother 
supported herself by keeping a hoarding- 
house at Eton, on the foundation of which 
Thomas was admitted in 1716. On 3 Aug. 
1722 he was elected to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. m 1726, 
M.A. in 1730, and D.D. in 1743. In July 
1733 he was admitted M.A. < ad eundem ’ 
at Oxford, and on 28 June 1769 was ^ re- 
incorporated ’ as D.D. at Cambridge (Fosteb, 
Alumm Oxon, 1716-1886, iii. 986). He 
was appointed curate of Kew, Surrey, in 
1731, and for a short time acted as curate of 
Twickenham, Middlesex. On 20 March 
1737 the college presented him to the rectory 
of Buckland, Hertfordshire, (Cussans, Hert- 
fordshire, Edwinstree Hundred, p. 63). He 
was elected F.S.A. on 20 Oct. following 
(Gough, List of Soe, Antiq,, 1798), and in 
1768 was assistant secretary to the society 
(Nichols, Lit, Anecd. v. 446). On 16 June 
1768 he became F.R.S. (Thomson, Hist, of 
Boy, Society, Append, iv). In 1776 he was 
appointed chaplain to the garrison at Ports- 
mouth, and tor several years he preached 
the Fairchild botanical sermon on Whit- 
Tuesday at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

Morell resided chiefly at Tumham Green, 
Middlesex, where he had for neighbours 
Thomson, Hogarth, and GarricL Handel 
was also his mend. He died at Tumham 
Green on 19 Feb. 1784, and was buried on 
27 Feb. at Chiswick (Ltbons, Environs, ii. 
216). In 1738 he married Anne, daughter of 
Henry Barker of Chiswick, by whom he 
had no issue. His library was sold in 1786 
(Nichols, iii, 646). 

Morell was^a warm friend and a cheerful 
companion, who loved a jest, told a good 
story, and sang a good song. He was care- 
less of his own interests and dressed ill, and 
his improvidence kept him alwajv poor and 
in debt. His knowledge of mnsie was con- 
siderable, and he placed the organ with 
some skill. He mamtained that cnozal ser-. 


vices should be gene rally adopted in parish 
churches (cf. note by vv ilUam Clole cited in 
Nichols, ix. 789). 

Morell’s reputation as a classical scholar 
rests on his 'Thesaurus Gtsbcs PoesecDS; 
sive Lexicon Gresco-Prosodiacum,’ 2 ^ts. 
4to, Eton, 1762, of which improved editions 
bv Hdward Maltby [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
01 Durham, were published in 1816 and 
1824. The introduction was reprinted in 
P. Moccia’s 'Prosodia Grasca/ 1767, 8vo. 
He also published revised editions of Hede- 
rich’s 'Greek Lexicon’ (1766 and 1778), 
Ainsworth’s ' Latin Dictionaiy ’ (1773), and 
the 'Gradus ad Pamassum’ (1782). For 
Eton school he revised the ' Excmpla Minora’ 
(many editions) and edited the 'Hecuba,’ 
'Orestes/ 'Phosnissn/ and 'Alcestis’ of 
Euripides (2 vohkdvo, Londom 1748). His 
blank verse translation of the ' Hecuba ’ (8vo, 
1749) is very feeble. Li 1 .’67 he edited the 
' Prometheus Vinctus’ of .dilschylua, with a 
bluik verse translation (8vo)^ and reissued 
it in quarto in 1 773, when Gi^ick did his best 
to get him subscribers (Boswell, lAfe if 
Johnson, ed. 1848, p. 386). For the prepa- 
ration of this work he used a copy of the 
'iEschylus’ published by Henry Stephens in 
1667, which, coming into the possession of the 
Rev. Richard Hooper, was by him presented 
to Cambridge University Library (Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 604, vi. 126, 322, 873). 
Morell likewise edited the ' Philoctetes ’ of 
Sophocles (8vo, 1777), and compUed an' Index 
ad Sophoclem’ (4to, 1787). He made a 
creditf^le translation of Seneca’s ' Epistles/ 
which, though completed in 1763, was not 
published until after his death (2 vols. 4to, 
1786); the manuscrmt is in the British 
Museum, Additional MS. 10604. 

Morell supplied the libretti for Handel’s 
oratorios of' Judas Maccabmus,’ 1746, 'Alex- 
ander Balas/ 1748, 'Joshua,’ 1748, 'Solomon,’ 
1749, 'Theodora/ 1760, 'Jephtha/ 1762, 

' Gideon/ 1764, and ' The Triumph of Time 
and Truth/ 1768, a translation from the 
Italian of Cardinal Pamfili. The well-known 
lines beginning ' See the Conquering Hero 
comes ’ m ' Joshua ’ were subsequently trans- 
ferred to 'Judas Maccabeus.^ They were 
introduced into Nathaniel Lee’s tragedy 'The 
Rival Queens’ in late acting versions (cf. 
ed. 1786, p. 21), and have beoa on that ac- 
count erroneously ascribed to Lee fq. v.] 
His other poetical writings axe : 1. ' Poems 
on Divine Subjects, origmal and translated 
from the Latin of Marcus Hieronyjnus Vida, 
bishop of Alba (and M. A. Flammius),’8vo, 
London, 1732 (2nd edit. 1736). 2. 'Oon- 
mtulatoiy Verses on the Marriage of the 
Prince of Orange with the Princess Ann#/ 
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1787*^ 8. ^TbeOhiistian’sEpinikioDiOrSong 
of Triumph : a Paraphrase on Chap, xv, of 
St. Paul's Ist Epistle to the Oorinthians/ 
London, 1743, in blank Terse. 4. ‘ Hope : 
a Poetical Essay in Blank Verse. In three 
Books/ 4to, London, 1745. Book i. only 
appeared. 6. 'Nabal, an Oratori(^* 4to, 
London, 1764. It was performed at (^vent 
Garden^ the words being adapted to several 
compositions of Handel. Among the Addi- 
tional MSS. in the British Museum (Nos. 5832 
and 29766) are 'Verses' and 'Sacred Poems’ 
by Morell. He also published the ' Canter- 
bury Tales ’ of Chaucer ' in the original, and 
as they are turned into modem language by 
the most eminent hands/ 8vo, London, 1737, 
and in 1747 is said to have issued by sul^ 
scription an edition of Spenser's ' Works.’ 

His miscellaneous writings are : 1. 'Phil- 
alethes and Theophanes; or a Summary 
View of the last Controversy occasioned by a 
book entitled “The Moral Philosopher, ”pt, i/ 
8vo, London, 1739 ; 2nd edit. 1740. 2. ' Cata- 
lojme of the Books in the Osterley Park 
Library,’ 4to, 1771, of which only twenty- 
five copies were printed (Niohols, v. 827). 
3. A Latin letter addressed in 1 774 to Daines 
Barrinjgton on the Oorbridge altar, now in 
the British Museum, printecf in the ' Archsso- 
logia/ iii. 882. 4 'Sacred Annals’ (har- 
monies on the Gospels), 12mo, London, 1776. 
5. ' Notes and Annotations on Locke on the 
Human Understanding/ 8vo, London, 1794, 
written at the reauest of Queen Caroline. 
He revised Hogarth’s ' Analysis of Beai^/ 
His 'literary portrait’ of William Blo- 
ffarth and his wife may be found in John 
Nichols’s 'Biographical Anecdotes of Ho- 
garth/ ed. 1810, i. 127. To the third edition 
of ' Sermons ’ by Edward Littleton (d, 1783) 

5 q. V.] he contributed a biographical intro- 
iuction (1749). He hu essays and verses 
in the ' Gentleman’s Magazine/ to which he 
was one of the earliest contributors, and oc- 
casionally published sixmle sermons, indud- 
ing one on the ' Use and Lnportance of Music 
in the Saaiflce of Thanksgiving/ preached at 
the meeting of the three choir^ Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, 8vo, 1747. 

In the British Museum are copies of the 
New Testament in Greek, 1682, the New 
Testament in English, 1647, and Plutarch’s 
' MoraliV ^ copiously annotated by 
MorelL There is also a letter from him to Sir 
Hans Sloane in Additional M^ 4058.- His 
commond^ book Is Additional MS. 28846. 

In 17ml Morell’s portiait was drawn by 
Hoffarth 'in the dharaetar of a cynic philo- 
aopher. with an organ near him.’ The portrait 
was aftmWards engraved hj James Baaire, 
and prefixed to Mmw’s 'Thesaurus.’ 


[Nichols’s Lit. Aneod. i. 661, and elsewhere ; 
Harwood's Alumni Etonenses, p. 302; fiaker^s 
Biog. Dzamat. 1812; Walpole's Letters (Cun- 
ningham), V. 420 ; Addit. MSS. 6161, f. 249, 
6402, f. 142; Will in P.C.O. 161, Bockingham 1 

G. G. 

MOREMAN, JOHN (1490P-1564), di- 
vine, WM bom at South Hole, Hartland, 
Devonshire, about 1490. He was sent to Ox- 
ford University about 1504, and graduated 
£.A. 29 Jan. 1608-9, M.A.dl Jan. 1612-13, 
B.D. 18 Jan. 1626-7, and D.D. 8 April 1680. 
On 29 June 1510 he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Exeter College. From 1616 to 1528 
he neld the vicarage of Midsomer Norton, 
Somerset, but he probably remained in resi- 
dence at Oxford, as he retained his fellowship 
until 6 Nov. 1522, and was principal of Hart 
Hall from 1522 to 1527, when he severed'his 
connection with the university. He was in- 
stituted by Bishop Voysey to the rectory of 
Holy Trinity, Exeter, on 26 Sept. 1628, but 
vacated it within less than six months upon 
his appointment, 26 Feb. 1529, by Exeter (jol- 
lege, to the valuable vicarage of Menheniot, 
Cornwall, which he enjoyed tor the rest of his 
life. His school in this parish became famous 
throughout the west of England; among 
his pupils was John Hooker, aliout Vowdl 
(15^ r-1601) [q. v.] Moreman was also pre- 
bendary of Glasney Collie, near Penryn, 
Cornwall, canon of Exeter Cathedral 19 June 
1544, and vicar of Ccdehrooke, Devonshire, 
25 Oct. 1546. 

At the university Moreman had strenu- 
ously o^osed the divorce of Henry VIII from 
Queen Catherine. On the accession of Ed- 
ward VI he was thrown into prison, and 
the eleventh demand of the Cornish rebels 
I in June 1549 was, ' That Dr. Moreman and 
Crispin should be sent to them and put in 
their livings.’ The answer of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to this stipulation ran, that 
' those were ignorant, superstitious, and de- 
ceitful persons.’ On the accession of Queen 
Mary he was released from restraint, and in 
the disputation between Roman catholics and 
protestants which took place in the Convo- 
cation House, London, October 1558, he an- 
swered, as one of the champions of Catho- 
licism, the arguments of Cheney, ardideaoon 
of Hereford, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, 
Philli]>o, dean of Rochester, and Aylmer, 
chap l ain to the Duke of Suffiilk. During the 
commotion at Eltfiter in January 1653-4 [see 
Oaxbw, Sib PbibbJ Moreman was in reei- 
dence and active against tlMinsloontenta. He 
tocdialeadmgpiitmdioxchafiUn sftExeter, 
but the statement of Foxe that he 'was coad- 
jutor to Voysqr, Uie biahop cf Exeter, and 
after bis decease became biahop of that aee^’ 
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must be an error. Hooker sm tbat be was 
nominated to the deanei^ of Elxeter, but tbat 
he died before presentation. He died at Men- 
heniot, between Maj and October 1554, and 
was buried in the churcL 

Tyhile vicar of Menheniot he taught the 
Oteed, Lord’s Prajer,and Commandments in 
English, the Oormsh ians^g[e haviim been in 
use before. A discourse by him, on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, was transcribed by the 
Rev. Lawrence Travers, vicar of Quetmock. 
Oomwall. He gave to the library of Oriel 
Oollege, Oxford, three works (Shadwell, 
Meg, Orieleme, i. 898). 

[Oliver’s Ecd. Antiquities, ed. 1840, ii. 184- 
188; Oliver’s Monastieon, p. 206; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Boase’s Keg. Univ. Oxford (Oxf. 
Hist. S^), i. 63 ; Boase’s Exeter College, pp. 
xvb-xviii, 29, 200-2 ; Weaver’s Somerset Incum- 
bents, p. 143; Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 24, 
36, 82-3, 104; Wood’s Univ. of Oxford, ed. 
G-utch, Yol. ii. pt. i. pp. 46-6 ; Wood's O^ord 
Colleees, ed. Gutch, p. 646; Prince’s Devon 
Worthies, ed. 1810, pp. 600-2; Moore's Devon, 
ii. 236-6 ; Journ. Hoy. Instit. of Cornwall, Oc- 
tober 1864 pp. 76-7, April 1866 pp. 36-7; 
Burnet’s Reformation, ed. Pococke, ii. 210- 
211, 424-6, V. 601; Foxe's Monuments, ed. 
Townsend, vi. 307-411, 636; Maclean’s Sir Peter 
Oarew, pp. v, 169-64; Journal of State Papers 
(Foreign and Domestic, vol. v.), 1631-2, p. 6.] 

W. P. C. 

MORES, EDWARD ROWE (1731- 
1778), antiquary, bom on 18 Jan. 173^was 
son of Edward Mores, rector of Tunstall, Kent, 
and author of * The Pious Examnle, a dis^ 
course occasioned by the death of Mrs. Anne 
Mores,’ London,^ 1725; he married Miss 
Windsor, the sister of an undertaker in 
Union Court, Broad Street, and died in 1740 
(Nichols, Bibliotheca Tcpographka Britanr 
nioa, I. xvii.-xx. 58). In the same year Ed- 
ward Rowe entered Merchant Taylors’School 
(BegieteTf ed. Robinson, ii. 96), and proceeded 
^ence to Oxford, matriculatinff as a com- 
moner of Queen’s OoUege on 25 June 1746 
(Fostbb, AluTtmi Onoik, 1715-1886, iii. 078), 
and graduating B.A. in 1750, and M.A. in 
1758. At Oxford he attracted attention by 
the extraordinaiT range and dqith of his 
knowl^ge and the eccentricities of his con- 
duct HjB&t^ 'wished him to take orders, 
but whether he did so is uncertain. In 1752 
he was elected FJ9.A., being the first new 
member after the grant of a charter to the 
society in Novemb!v 1751 ; and in 1754 he 
was one of a committee m examining the 
Bocie^s nunute books, with a ykw to e^ 
lecting papen worthy dr publication. After 
trav^ing afaioad for some time he took up 
his residenoe at the Heralds’ College^ intend 


mg to become a member of that society, but 
about 1760 he retired to an estate left him 
by his fother at Low Leyton, Essex. There 
he built a whimsical house, called Etlow 
Place, on a plan of one which he had seen in 
France. He used to mystify his friends by 
declaring that he had lim created D.D. at 
the Sorbonne, and attired himufllf in some 
academical costume which he called that of 
a Dominican friar. He considered Latin the 
only language adapted to devotion and for 
universal use, and composed a creed in it, 
with a kind of mass on the death of his 


wife, of which he printed a few copies in 
his own house, under the disguised title of 
* Ordinals Quotidianum, I 680 Ordo Trigin- 
talis.’ Of his daughters education he was 
particularly careful. From her earliest in- 
fancy he tMked to her principally in Latin. 
She was sent to a convent at Rouen for 


further training, and was there cor.vierted to 
Romanism, at which he pretended to be very 


Society for Equitable Assurances, 
which had been first suggested by James 
Dodson [q. V.], owes its existence to Mores. 
He applied for a charter in 1761, but, failing 
of success, he, with sixteen more of the ori- 
ginal subscribers, resolved to establish their 
society by deed. It was arranged that Mores 
should be perpetual director, with an an- 
nuity of 100/. In order to float the society, 
he published in 1762 * A Short Account of 
the Society for Equitable Assurances, Ac.,’ 
8 vo (7th edit. 1767\ m 1766 ’The Statutes ’ 
and ' Precedents of sundry Instruments re- 
lating to the Constitution and Practice of the 
Society,’ 8 vo, and in 1768 the’ Deed of Settle- 
ment . . . with the Declaration of Trust,’ 8 vo, 
and a ’ List of the Policies and other printed 
Instruments of the Society,’ 8 vo ; but some 
disputes arising between him and the original 
members, he declined to act further (see 
Papers relating to the Dittos wUh the 
Charter Fund Proprietors in the Equitable 
Society ^ 1769). 

Towards the close of his life Mores fell 
into negligent and dissipated habits. He 
died at^w Leyton on 28 Nov. 1778, and 
was buried W his wife in Waltham^w 
churchyard. By his marriage with Susaniiah 
Bridgman (1780-1767), daughter of a White- 
chapel grocer, he had a son, Edward Bow# 
Mores, who married in 1779 a Mim Spence, 
and a daughter, Sarah, married in 1/74 to 
John Davis, house deomtor of Wslthaaip 
stow. Hia large eollectionj ct books, m sB S h 
eeripts, eiu^viiigs, and printing types weio 
diraenied ssle in August 1779. The aunt 
Talkie portion of bis books and mannsor^ 
was pnxdhssed by Richard Goag^[q« T.], nd 
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is now in the Bodleian library. The re- I 
mainder was chiefly acquired by Tnomas Astle 
I and John Nichols [q. vj 

at Oxford in 1746 Mores assisted 
in correcting an edition of Oalasio’s * Con- 
cordance/ projected hj Jacob llive [q. y.], 
the printer, and published in 1747, 4 toIs. 
fol. In 1749 he printed in black letter * No- 
mina et Insi^a Gentilitia Nobilium Equi- 
tumque sub Edvardo Primo Rege militan- 
tium. Accedunt classes exercitus Edvardi 
Tertii Regis Caletem obsidentis/ 4to, Oxford. 
He also printed a few copies, sold after his 
death, of an edition of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus’s * De daris Rhetoribus,’ with viraettes 
engraTed by Green; the preface and notes 
were not completed. He applied, without 
success, to several continental scholars for 
assistance in the notes. An imperfect re- 
issue is dated 1781, 6vo. 

Mores made a few collections for a history 
of Merchant Taylors’ School. In 1762 he 
printed in half a quarto sheet some correc- 
tions made hy Francis Junius [q. v.] in his 
own copy of his edition of Cadmon’s * Saxon 
Paraphr^ of Genesis/ and other parts of the 
Old Testament (Amsterdam, 16561, and in 
1764 he issued in quarto fifteen of tne draw- 
ings from the manuscript of Crndmon in the 
Bodleian, the plates of which were purchased 
by Gough ana deposited in that library. He 
is stated in Pegge’s * Anonymiana ’ (cent, vi 
No. 141 to have commenced a transcript of 
Junius’s dictionaries, with a design of pub- 
lishing them. He formed considerable col- 
lections for a history of Oxford, and esj^ecially 
that of his own college, whose archives he 
arranged and calendared. He commissioned 
B. Green to execute many drawings of Oxford 
and the neighbourhood, which were included 
in Gough’s bequest. His manuscripts re- 
latiim to Queens, with his collections about 
All £>uls’, fell into the hands of Astle, who 
presented the former to John Price of the 
Bodleian. 

Mores assisted John Bilson in his burlesque 
on AU Souls’, a folio sheet printed in 17^, 
entitled ^Preparing for the I^ess ... a com- 
plete History of the Mallardians/ to which 
he contributed the prints of a cat said to 
have been starved in the library, and of two 
grotesque busts carved on the south waU of 
the coUege. 

In 17w he circulated queries for a ' Pa- 
roehial History of Berkshire/ but made little 


proffress. His ooUections were printed in 
l7S in Nichols’s * Bibliotheca Topographica 
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originally seated, and his excellent ^ History 


of Tunstall, KenV vol. i. No. 1, with a 
memoir of him by R. Gough. 

In the latter part of his life Mores pro- 
jected a new edition of Ames’s 'T^^a- 
phical Antiquities.’ On the death of John 
James of Bartholomew Close, the last of the 
old race of letter-founders, in June 1772, 
Mores purchased all the old portions of his 
immense collection of punches, matrices, and 
t^es which had been accumulating from the 
^ys of Wynkyn de Worde. From these 
materials he composed his valuable * Disser- 
tation upon English Typographical Founders 
and Founderies,’ of which he printed eighty 
copies. John Nichols, who purchased the 
whole impression, published it with a short 
appendix in 1778, 8vo. He also included 
Mores’s ^ Narrative of Block Printing’ in his 
* Biographical Memoirs of William Ged,’ £c., 
8vo, 1781. 

His manuscript, * Commentariusde ^Ifrico 
Dorobemensi Archiepiscopo,’ which Astle 
boi^ht, was published under the editorship 
of G. J. Thorkelin in 1789, 4to, London. In 
the British Museum are the following manu- 
scripts by Mores : 1. Epitome of Archbishop 
Pecldiam’s * Register/ 1765 (Addit. MSS. 
6110,6111, 6112, 6114). 2. Kentish Pedi- 
grees by him and Edward Hasted (Addit. 
MS. 6528). 8. List of rectories and vicar- 
ages in Kent (Addit. MS. 6408). 4. Copies 
of his letters to John Strype, 1710 (Addit. 
MS. 6863), and to Browne WUlis, 1749, 1761 
(Addit. MS. 5833). 6. Monuments of the 
Kowe family (Addit. MS. 6239). 6. Let- 
ters to Edward Lye, 1740-61 (Addit. MS. 
32326). He wrote also part of Addit. MS. 
6626 (copy of John Philpott’s ‘Visitation of 
Kent,’ 16i9) and of Addit. MS. 6532 (copy 
of Robert (fook’B^ Visitation of Kent/ 1674), 
and assisted Andrew Ooltee Ducarel [q. v.] 
in his abstract of the archiepiscopal registers 
at Lambeth (Addit. MSS. fo62-109). 

A whole-length portrait of Mores was en- 
graved by J. Mynde after a picture by R. 
van Bleeck. 

[Qough's Memoir referred to ; Rawl. MS. J. 
fol. 18, pp. 116-16; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. v. 
889-406, and elsewhere; Nichols’s lUustr. of 
Lit.; Addit MSS. 6841 f. 294, 6401 f. 10; 
Evans’s Cat of Engraved PortraitB, vol. ii. ; 
notes kindly fiunushed by the provost of Queen's 
College, Oxford.] G. G. 

MORESBY, SibFAIRFAX (1786-1877), 
admiral of the fleet, son of Fainax Moresby 
of Lichfield, enteved the navy in December 
1799, on hoard the LondoiL with Captain 
John Child Purri^ whom he foUowM in 
1801 to the Royal George. In March 1802 
he joined the Alarm, with Captain (after- 
wards Sir William) Parker (1781-1866) 
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was tetnnied in the whig interest for Glon- 
cestenhiie at the mnem election in Maj 
1881, and sat for ]&st Gloucestezahire from 
December 1832 to December 1884. He suo- 
oeeded his father as the second earl of Dncie 
in June 1840, and took his seat in the 
House of Lords for the first time on 81 July 
foUowii^ (JcumaU pf the House LordSf 
Izzii. 876}. Ducie moved the address at 
the opening of parliament in January 1841 
(iVir/. Debates^ itd ser. Ivi. 4-8), but except 
on two other occasions he does not appear to 
have spoken i^ain in the house (A. Iviii. 
1116, iiz. 723-6). On the formation of 
Lord John Russell’s first administration 
Ducie was itopointed a lord-in-waiting to the 
queen (24 .July 1846), a post which he re- 
signed in November 1847. He served on the 
cmurity commission which was appointed on 
18 Sept. 1849 (ParL Papers, 1860, voL xx.) 
He died on 2 June 1858 at Tortworth Court, 
Gloucestershire, aged 61, and was buried in 
Tortworth Church on the 10th of the same 
month. Ducie was a staunch advocate of 
free trade, and the speech which he de- 
livered in favour of the repeal of the com 
laws at the Hall of Commerce, London, on 
20 May 1843, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. He was best known, however, as a , 
breeder of shorthorns and as one of the | 
leading agriculturists of the day. He was 
master of the Vale of White Horse hounds 
from 1882 to 1842, and was president of the 
Royal Agricultural Society 1861-2. During 
the last seven years of his life he was a pro- 
minent member of the Evangelical Alliance. 
The sale of his famous collection of short- 
horns in August 1863 realised over 9,0001. 
The < Ducie cultivator,’ the invention of 
which is generally ascribed to him, appears 
to have been invented by the managers of 
his ironworks at Uley, Gloucestershire. He 
married, on 29 June 182& Lady Elizabeth 
Dutton, elder daughter of John, second baron 
Sherborne, by whom he had eleven sons and 
four daughters. His widow died on 16 March 
1866, aged 68. He was succeeded in the 
peerage by his eldest son, the Hon. Henry 
John Revnolds-Moreton, lord Moreton, tlm 
third earl. 

An engraved portrait of Ducie by J. B. 
Hunt, after H. P. Brigjgs, RA., will lie found 
in the 'Sporting Review,’ toL zxviii opp, 
p. 64* 

[Journal of the Royal Agiioaltaral Society, 
ii. 42, iii. 122, xix. 147, 860* Olouoester Journal, 
4 June 1868 ,* Times, 4 June 1868 ; Dlustiated 
London News, 17 July 1862 (portrait), 11 June 
1868,17 Sept 1868: Mark Isme Express, 6 June 
1848; GeeirsReeo^oftheOhaae, 1877, p^ 198. 
201; Sporting Beview, xxriii. 84-4, xxx. 140-1 ; 


Gent Mag. 1868, pt. ii. p. 87 ; Ann. Reg. 1868, 
App. to Chron. pp. 281-2; Stapylton^ Eton 
S^ool Lists, 1864, p. 84; Doyle’s Official Ba- 
ronage, 1886, I. 642; Burke’e Peerage, 1890, 
pp. 442-8, 1244; Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt ii. pp. 330, 341.1 

G.F.R.B. 

MORETON, ROBERT db, Count of 
Mobtain (d. 1091 P). [See Mobtain, 
Kobbbt of.j 

MORETON, Wn-LIAM (1641-1716), 
bishop successively of Kildare and Meath, 
bom m Chester in 1641, was eldest son of 
Edwabd Mobbton (1699-166^, prebendary 
of Chester. The father, son of WiLLiam More- 
ton of Moreton, was eaucated at Eton and 
Bang’s College, Cambridge, was incorporated 
at Oxford M.A. 1626 and D.D. 1686 ; was ap- 
pointed vicar of Grinton, Yorkshire (1684); 
rector of Tattenhall, Cheshire, chaplain to 
Sir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper, and pre- 
bendary of Chester, all in 1687 ; and vicar of 
Sefton, Lancashire, in 1689. It appears that 
his property was sequestrated in 1645 (Eab- 
WAXEB, East Cheshirsy ii. 24), and that he was 
nominated by Lord Byron a commissioner to 
superintend the capitulation of Chester to the 
parliaments forces in January 1646 (Rush- 
woBTH, IV. i. 189). Restored tohis benefices at 
the Restoration, he died at Chester on 26 Feb. 
1664-5, and was buried in Sefton Church, 
where a Latin inscription commemorates his 
equanimity under misfortune (Wood, Fasti, 
L 496 ; Habwood, Alumni Eton.) 

Matriculating at Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 5 Dec. 1660, William graduated B.Au 
19 Feb. 1664, M.A. 21 March 1667, and 
BJ). 8 Nov. 1674. In 1669 he became rec- 
tor of Churchill, Worcestershire, and was 
also for some time chaplain to Aubrey Vere, 
earl of Oxford. In 1677 he accompanied 
James, duke of Ormonde, lord-lieutenant, to 
Ireland, as his chaplain: and on 12 Dec. of 
that year was created 1).D. of Oxford by 
special decree. A few days later (22 Dec.) 
he was appointed dean of Cmrist Chu^, Dub- 
lin, in wmoh capacity Mint speaks of him as 
' the vehement and pertinacious opponent of 
the Archbishop of Dublin’s epiteopal juris- 
diction.’ On 18 Feb. 1682 he was appomted 
to the see of Kildare with thenreoratory of 
Tully, and wasoonseorated in Omdst tShordi, 
Dublin, on the 19th Iha AaphUlhop of 
Aimagn. The aennoiii pre a dhld by Foley, 
bishop of Down and Oinoatf was paUished. 
Moreton waa made 4 ’Jprivy coondllor of 
Ddand on 5 April iMUndwaa created D.O. 
of DaUin in la^iMytenT^^ 

IMand to Jamas It Ite^Bed to England and 
there eontinBidiailtotim^ 

' ^’SoiMtoMldtotoie^tolBdimd 
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Moreton aentapetitumtotbeL^ House of 
CommonB, asking; them to give power to the 
tnisteefl of the Irish forfeitiuee, in accordance 
with the Irish Act of Settlement, to set out 
land fori^t^ in the rebellion in augmenta- 
tion of hb biBhoprio. In the preambb to this 
petlbion,,-it was stated that the revenue of the 
see of JOdare, though the second in Inland, 
did not exceed 1707. per annum (v. Chss nf 
William^ Lord Bishop of Eildare, undated). 
He was translated to the see of Meath on 
18 Sept. 1706, and was made a commissioner 
of the mat seal by Queen Anne. 

He £ed at Dublin on 21 Nov. 1715, and 
was buried in Christ Church Cathedral on 
the 24th. By his wife, whom he married in 
the summer of 1682, he appears to have left 
no issue. There is a portrait of him in the 
ha& of Christ Church, Oxford. 

[Ware’s Hist, of Ireland, ed. W. Harris, i. 
162, 896 ; Wood’s AthensB Oxon, ed. Bliss, iv. 
891, and Fasti Oxon. ii. 266, 290, 846, 847, 
365 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eocles. Hibem. ii. 46, 234, 
iii. 121 ; Mant's Hist, of Irish Church, i. 686, 
ii. 174; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.1 

G. Lb G. K. 

MOREVILLE, HUGH db (d. 1204), 
afifiassin of Thomas k Becket. [See Mob- 

VIIXB.] 

MORGAN (Jt. 400 P), heresiarcL [See 
Pblaoius.] 

MORGAN Mwtnfawb (d. 066 PI, re- 
gulus of Glamorffan, was the son of Atnrwys 
ap Meurig ap Tewdrig (genealogies from 
(ymmrodor, ix. 181, 182, viii. 86), and may 
be the Morcant whose death is recorded 
in ‘ Anndes Oambris ’ under the year 665 
(^. ix. 16^. The charters contained in the 
* Bookof Ldandaff ’ include anumber of grants 
which he is said to have made to the wurch 
of Llandaff in the time of Bishops Oudoceus 
and Berthguin ilAber LandavsnsUf ed. Evans 
and R^ 1898. pp. 146, 148, 149, 161, 166, 
166, 1^). Other charters in the book of 
the time of ^rthguin are attested by him 
(pp. 176, 182, 191), and an account is also 
nven (pp. 162-4) of ecclesiastical proceed- 
mgs taken against him by Oudoceus in con- 
sequence of ma murdering his uncle Ffiriog. 
lliough t^ * Book of Llandaff ’ was compile 
about the middle of the twelfth century 
(preface to the edition of 1698), at a time 
when the see was vigorouMy aswrting dis- 
puted it nevertheleaB embooes a 

quantity of vuuaUe bid material, and (de- 
tails apart) is probably to be relied upon in 
the ge£ieial view it gives of the position of 
Morgan. He appears as owner Ss lands in 
Gower tp. 145), Glamorgan (p. 166), and 
Gwent 16Cf), and, sinoe the latter two 


districts were afterwards ruled over by his 
descendants, was probably sovereign of most 
of the region between the Towy and the Wye. 

It has been very generally supposed tnat 
Morgannwg— a term of vaiying application, 
but usually denoting the country between 
the Wye and the Tawe (Bed Book, Qxibrd 
edit, ii.412; Oynmrodor, ix. 881)-4akes its 
name from Morgan Mwynfawr (loh MSS, 
p. 11). Mr. PhiUimore, in a note to the 
Uj^mrodorion edition of Owen’s ^Fembroke- 
smre ’ (p. 208), suggests, however, that it is 
merely a variant of Gwlad Forgan [cf. art. 
on Mobqab Hen], and that previous to the 
eleventh century the country was always 
kuown as Glywysing. 

Morgan Mwynfawr, in comx/ion with many 
of his contemporaries, b i* figure in the 
legends of the bards, .s mentioned in 
the * Historical Triads * as one of the three 
Heddeners (i.6. devastators^ of the isle of 
Britain (Myvyrian Artkaiology^ find. edit. pp. 
889, 897, &4); in the ^olo MSS.’ (p. II) 
he is said to have been a- cousin of King 
Arthur and a knight of his court, while his 
car was reckoned one of the nine treasures 
of Britain, for < whoever sat in it would be 
immediately wheresoever he wished ’ (Libt 
Ohablottb Guest, Mabinogim^ 1877 edit. 

p. 286). 

[Liber LandaTensis, ed. Rhys and Brans, 1698 ; 
lolo MSS., Lirorpool reprint.] J. £. L. 

MORGAN Hen (i.e. the Aqbe) (d, 978), 
reguluB of Glamorgan, was the son of Owain 
ap Hywel ap Rhys (Cynmrodor^ viii. 86, 86), 
lus father being no doubt the Owen, king of 
Gwent, mentioned in the * Anglo-Sason 
Chronicle’ under theyear 926, and w grand- 
father the * Houil films Ris,’ of whom Asser 
speaks as 'rex Gleguising.’ According to 
toe ' Book of Llandaff’ ^ition of Evans 
and Rets, pp. 241, 24^, he was ruler of 
the seven cantreds of Morgannwg between 
Towy and Wye; other records in the book 
show, however, that there were contem- 
porexy kim in the Margam district 
gaa ab Owain, p. 224), sad in Gwent 
(Cadell ab Arth&el, p. 228; ArthfSiel ab 
Noe, p. 244). No doubt he was the chiei 
prince of the region, and in that capacity at- 
tended the English court, where, until the 
accession of Edgar, he ftequently appears as 
a witneaa to royal grants of land. He was 
with Athelstaa in 960, 981, and 982, with 
Edzed in 946 and 949, and with Edwy in 
960 (EBMBim, Codsap Diplm 1889, Noa. w, 
1108,1107,411,424,426,461). Diu^hb 
reign a oontention aroaa between luai end 
the housecf Hywel Ddeae to the powisiioii 
of the districts of Ewiae end Yetiid Tw, e 
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matter which we are told was settled m £a- 
Your of MOTgan by the OTerlord of the Welsh 

edition^ p.*^8; Cwentian * Brut y Tywys- 
ogion* in Myvyrian Archaiologyj 2nd edition, 
p. 690). Morgan’s epithet implies that he 
liyed to a great i^e, though the statement 
of the Gwentian Brut that he died in 1001, 
in his hundred and thirtieth year (p. 693), is 
of course to be rejected. He is probably the* 
Morgan whose death is^recorded in one manu- 
script of * Annales Oambrise ’ under the year 
978. 

Gwlad Formn, the later Glamorgan^un- 
doubtedly tooK its name from Morgan Hen. 
Eyen in the ‘Book of Llandaff’ the form 
does not appear until we reach eleyenth- 
centuiy grants, and, unlike Morgannwg, it 
always excludes Gwent, which was, it has 
been shown, no part of the realm of Morgan 
Hen. 

[Liber Landaveosis, 1893 edit.; lolo MSS. 
Liveroool reprint ; Gwentian Brut y Ty wysogion 
in Myvyrian Archaiology; Annales Cambrise, 
Bolls edit] J. E. L. 

MORGAN (J. 1294-1295), leader of the 
men of Glamorgan, appears, like his fellow- 
conspirator, Madog [q. y.l only in connection 
with the Welsh revolt which came to a head 
on Michaelmas day, 1294. In the ‘ lolo MSS.’ 
(p. 26) he is identined with Morgan ap Hywel 
of Oaerleon, who belongs, however, to a much 
earlier n^of the century (fine Brut y Tywy- 
Bogion^ Oxford edition, pp. 368, 370). His 
ancestors had been deprived of their domains 
by Gilbert de Clare, eighth earl of Gloucester 
[q. y.l Walter of Hemingburgh makes him, 
as wml as Madog, a descendant of Llywelyn 
ap Gruffydd, but this is also a mistake. The 
moyement led hj Morgan resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of Earl Gilbert, who then brought an 
army into Glamorgan, but failed to re-esta- 
blish his power. About the middle of June 
1296 the Kinff appeared in the district, and 
soon restored order, receiying the homage 
of the tenants himself. Morgan submitted 
shortly afterwards, haying been brought into 
Edwazd’spower, according to Hemingburgh 
and the ‘ lolo MSS.’ (p. 26), by the northern 
leader Madog. 

J [Annals of Trivet (Engl. Hist. Soe.), 1846 
t.; Chronicle of Walter of Hemingbargh 
(Engl. Hist Soa), 1849 edit; Annales Priora- 
tns de Wigornia, Bolls edit 1869 ; ef. arts, on 
EnwABD I and Madog.] J. £. L. 

MORGAlN, ABEL (1673-1722), baptist 
miniate^was bom in 1678 at Allt Goim, lAan- 
wenog, Oardiganshire. Ataaeifflyagehere- 
moyea to Abragavenny or ita neignbouihood, 
became member of the baptist ehiueh atliaa- 


wenarth in that district, and when about nine- 
teen began to preach. In 1697 he was called 
to the pastorate of the newly formed church 
of Blaenau Gwent (Aberystruth and Mynydd 
Islvm), but did not accept the invitation 
until 1700. In 1711 he resolved to emigrate 
to America, having laboured in the interval 
with much success, if we may judge from 
the fact that four years after his departure 
his church numbered one thousand members. 
He bade farewell to his flock at a meeting 
held on 23 Aug. ; on 28 Sept, he took ship 
at Bristol. The voyage was a long and 
stormy one, and in the course of it he lost 
his wife and son. Accompanied by his bro- 
ther, Enoch Morgan, and his half-brother, 
Benjamin Griffith, he settled in Pennsylvania, 
where there was a numerous Welsh colony, 
and there exercised the office of baptist mihi- 
ster until his death in 1722. Crosby’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Baptists ’ contains a letter 
from him, in which he describes the position 
of the sect in Pennsylvania in 1715 (i. 122- 
128). 

Morgan is best known as the compiler of 
the first ‘ Concordance of the Welsh Bible.’ 
This he left in manuscript at his death. It 
was not published until 1780, when Enoch 
Morgan and some other friends caused it to 
be printed at Philadelphia. The printers, as 
we learn from the title-page, were ‘ Samuel 
Keimer ’ [q. v.l and ‘Dafydd Harry,’ both well 
known from the ‘ Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin.’ It is a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that Franklin himsdf worked at the 
book J for by this time he had left Eeimer's 
printing-house, and was printing on his own 
account. The book was probably one of the 
last turned out W Eeimer before he removed 
to Barbados. Morgan's ‘ Concordance ’ was 
the basis of the one published in 1778 by the 
I Bev. Peter Williams, and now commonly 
I used in Wales. 

[Bees's Hist, of Protestant Nonconformity in 
I Wales, 2Dd edit. 1883, pp. 300, 801 ; Bowlands's 
Cambrian Bibliography, p. 866 ; cf. art. on 
Samxtbl Kbimbb.] j. £. L. 

MORGAN, Mbs. ALICE MARY (1850- 
1890), painter, whose maiden name was 
Havebs, was bom in 1860. She was third 
daughter of Thomas Havers, esq., of Thelton 
Hall, Norfolk, where the nunily had been 
seated for many generations. AM her father 
held the appointment of manager of the Falk- 
Umd Idands, Miss Havers was brought up 
with her family first in those islanas, and 
later at Montevideo. Onherfotherisde^in 
1870ahe returned to England and entered the 
echoed ctf art at South Kensington, where she 
gained a free studentdnp in the fir^ year. In 
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^ril 1872 Miss HaTers married Mr. Frederick 
Morgan, an artist, but she always continued 
to be known nrofessionally under her maiden 
name. She nrst exhibited at the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street, and in 1878 
for the first time at the Royal Academy. She 
quickly obtained success and popularity, and 
her pictures were always given good places 
at the various exhibitions to which she con- 
tributed. One of her early pictures, * Ought 
and carry one,’ was purchased by the queen, 
and has been engraved. In 1868 she re- 
moved to Paris with her children, in order 
to be under the influence of the modem 
French school of painting. In 1889 she ex- 
hibited at the Salon two pictures, one of 
which (exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1888), * And Mary kept aU these sayings in 
fier heart,’ attracted much attention ano^was 
honourably commended. Her career was, 
however, out short by her sudden death, at 
her residence in Marlborough Road, St. John’s 
Wood, London, on 26 Aug. 1890. She left 
two sons and one daughter. Miss Havers was 
an industrious worker, and executed many 
kinds of tasteful art-illustration. She illus- 
trated some of the stories written by her 
sister, Mrs. Boulger, bettor known under her 
pseudonym of * Theo. Gift.’ 

[Private information.] L. G. 

MORGAN, Sir ANTHONY (1621- 
1668), soldier, born in 1621, was son of An- 
thony Morgan, D.D., rector of Cottesbrook, 
Northamptonshire, fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, ana principal of Alban Hall 1614- 
1620 (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii. 
1027). The elder branches of the family 
were seated in Monmouthshire, where they 
possessed considerable influence. Anthony 
matriculated at Oxford firom Magdalen Hall 
on 4 Nov. 1686, was demy of Magdalen 
College from 1640 until 1646, and graduated 
B.A. on 6 July 1641 (Bloxau, Iteg, of Magd, 
ColL V. 172). Upon the outbreak of the 
civfl war he at first bore arms for the king, 
and was made a captain. The prospect of 
having his estate ^uestered proved, how- 
ever, fittle to his likmg. He therefore, in 
Mai^ 1646, sent vm his wife to inform the 
committee of boA mgdoms that he and Sir 
Trevor Williams undertook to deliver Mon- 
mouthshire and Glamorgaiishire into the 
parliament’s power if they received adeauate 
support. He also hinted that he ougnt to 
be rewarded by the command of a regiment 
of hme. Cohmel (afterwards Sir Edwar^ 
Massey [q. v.] was instmeted to give him sH 
necessary aid (Co/. State Ba 9 Mrs,l)om. 1044- 
1646^ p. 866). By Januqiy 1646 he had 
performed w task with sndi eonsiucuoiis 


success that Fairfax was directed to give 
him a command in his army until a regi- 
ment could be found for him in Wales (m. 
1646-7, p. 818), and on 8 Nov. following 
the order foom the lords for taking off his 
sequestration was agreed to by the com- 
mons (Commons’ Journals, iv. 718). Mor- 
g^, an able, cultured man, soon won the 
mendship of Fairfax. By Fairy’s recom- 
mendation he was created M.D. at Oxford 
on 8 M^ 1647 (Wood, JRwri, ed. Bliss, ii. 
106). On 8 Oct. 1648 Fairfax wrote to ths 
spe^er, Lenthall, asking the commons to 

S ass the ordinance from the lords for in- 
emi^ing Morgan for an 3 rthing done by 
him in relation to the war, and on 27 Oct. 
he wrote again, strongly recoxurnendixm Mor- 
gan for service in Irdind Getters m fanner 
MS, Ivii. 841, 891). Both his requests were 
mntod (Commons’ Jamals, v. 668), and 
Morgan became captain iu Irion’s regiment 
of horse (SpRioes, AagUa ed. 1647, 

p. 826). Various grievances existed at the 
time in the regiment, and the ofilcers, know- 
ing that Morgan could rely on the favour of 
Fairfax, asked him to forward a Mtition to 
the general (his letter to Fairfax, dated from 
Farnham, Surrey, 16 Oct. 1648, together with 
thejrotition,is printed in *The Moderate,’ 17- 
24 Oct. 1648). He took up his command in 
Ireland about 1649 (Cal, State Papers, Dorn. 
1666-7, p. 108). 

In 1661 parliament granted him leave to 
stay in London for a few weeks to prosecute 
some chancery suits upon presenting a certi- 
ficate that he had taken tne engagement in 
Ireland (Commons' Journals, vi. 606) ; and in 
1662, upon bis petition, they declu^ him 
capable of serving the Commonwealth^ not- 
withstanding his former delinquency (t6. vii. 
169). Hewas then mqjor. From 1664 until 
1668 he represented in parliament the counties 
of Kildare and Wicklow, and in 1669 those of 
Meath and Louth. He became a great favourite 
with lord-deputy Henry Cromwell, and when 
in town corresponded with him frequentlj. 
His letters from 1666 to 1669 axe preserved 
in Lansdowne MS. 822. In July 1666 on 
being sent over specially to Inform the Pro- 
tector of the state of Ireland (Thubloe, State 
Papers, v. 218), he was knitted at White- 
hall The next year Henry Cromwell re- 
quested him to assist Sir Timothy TyrM in 
arranging for the purchase of Arwbishop 
Usdi^BUbraiy. At the Restoration OharlM 
knighted him, 19 Nov. 1660(Tow]rsBn>, Oat. 
efia^hte, p. 49), and app^M him eom- 
ox the English auxiliaries in the / 
FVemcharmy. When the Royal Sooie^ was 
instituted Morgan was elected an original 
fellow, 20 May 1063 (TnovaoR.irfsf. ef 
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Soo. Append, !▼. p. ii), and often seired on 
the oounoiL Pepys, who dined with him at 
Lord Biottnoker'sjrsee BBOUNOXEB^WiLLiAiiy 
second ViboountBsounoiuib] in March 1668, 
thought him a * yerj wise man’ (Diarp, ed. 
Bra^rooke, 1848, iv. 860). He died in 
France between 8 ^pt. and 24 Not. 1668, the 
dates of the making and probate of his will 
(registered in P. 0. 0. 148, Hene; cf. Probate 
Act Book, P. 0. G., 1668). Owing to politi- 
cal differences he lived on bad terms with his 
wife Elisabeth, who, being a staunch republi- 
can, objected to her husband turning loyalist. 

Contemporary with the above was Ak- 
THOBT Mobgaxt (d. 1665), rmlifit, son of 
Sir William Morgw, knt., of tiredegar, Mon- 
mouthshire, by Brid^t, daughter and heiress 
of Antho^ Morgan of Hepord, Northamp- 
tondiire (Baxeb, Northamptanahiref L 18^. 
He seems identical with the Anthony Morgan 
who was appointed by the Spanish ambassa- 
dor Cardenas, on 9 June 161^, to levy and 
transport the residue of the two thousand 
soldiers afforded to him by the king {Hiat, 
M88, Comm, 11th Hep. pt. vii. p. 24L). On 
21 Oct. 1642 he was knighted by Charles at 
Southern, Warwickshire {Lands, MS, 870, 
f. 70), and two days later fought at the 
battle of Edgehill. By the death of his 
half-brother. Colonel Thomab Morgan, who 
was killed at the battle of Newbury 20 Sept. 
1648, he became possessed of the manors of 
Heyford and Olasthorpe, Northamptonshire; 
and had other property in Momouthshire, 
Warwickshire, and Westmoreland. He sub- 
sequently went abroad, but returned in 1648, 
when, though his estates were sequestered 
by the parliament by an ordinance dated 
6 Jan. 1646-6, he imprisoned several of his 
tenants in Banbury Castle for not paying 
their rent to him (Oal. of Proc, of Comm, 
for Advance of Money He tried to 

compound for his property in May 1660, and 
took the covenant and negative oath, but 
being represented as a * papist delin^ent,’ 
he was unable to make terms ( Cal, of vomm, 
far Compotmdiny, pt. iii. p. 1898)t In August 
he obtained leave to W t 'Visit to 
I^ce {Cal, State Papers^ 4668-9, 
p. 679), One Anthony Morgan was ordered 
to be arrested and brought before Secretary 
Bennet on 5 June 1663, and his papers were 
seised 1668-4, p. 168). He died in St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields,IiOndon, about June 1666 
(Fhibate Act Book, P. C. C., 1666L leaving 
by ioB wife Elisabeth (f Fromond) an only 
daughter, Mary. In his will (P. C. 0., 64, 
H^) he describes himarif as of Kilflgin, 
Monmouthshire. 

A third AnTHOirr Moroait (A 1652), 
loyaUst, bom in 1627, la descnbed aa of 


Marshfield and Casebuchan, Monmouthshire. 
Tn 1642 he entered the service of the Earl of 
Worcester, for which his estate was seques- 
tered. He beg^ to have the t^ird m his 
estate, on the plea of never having ' inter- 
meddled in the wars’ {Cal, of Comm, for 
Compoundinoy pt. iii. p. 2128, pt. iv. p. 
2807), but his name was ordered by the 
parliament to be inserted in the bill for sale 
of delinquents’ estates (Commons’ Journals, 
viL 168). 

[Authorities cited in the text.] G. G. 

MORGAN, AUGUSTUS Db (1806- 
1871), mathematician. [See Db Mobgan.] 

MORGAN, SiB CHARLES (1676 P- 
1642), soldier, son of Edward Morgan of Pen- 
cam, was bom in 1574 or 1675. In 1596 he 
was captain in Sir John Wingfield’s regimenf 
at Cadiz, and afterwards saw much service in 
the Netherlands under the Veres. Having 
distinguished himself he was knighted at 
Whitehall, before the coronation of James I, 
on 28 July 1603 (Metcalfe, Booh ofKnightSy 
p. 147). in 1622 he commanded the English 
troops at the siege of Bergen until it was 
raised by Spinola, and in 1&5 was at Breda 
when it was captured by the same general. 
In 1627 he was appointed commander of the 
four regiments sent to serve under the king of 
Denmark in Lower Saxony. They were in 
reality skeletons of those despatched to defend 
the Netherlands in 1624. At the siege of 
Groenlo his able lieutenant-colonel. Sir John 
Prowde, was killed (cf. Poems of William 
Rroume,ed.Goodwin, ii. 288). Though recruits 
were sent out from time to time, they proved, 
from lack of training, worse than useless. On 
28 July Morgan reported from his post near 
Bremen that his men were mutinous from 
want of pay , and would nrobably refuse to fi ght 
if the enemy attacked them. Edward Clarke 
{d, 1680) [q. V.] arrived with bills of exchange 
tor a month’s pay just in time to prevent Mor- 
gan’s regiment from breaking up, but the four- 
teen hundred recruits broi^ht oy Clarke soon 
deserted. The bills proving valueless, Mor- 
gan borrowed three thousand dollars on his 
own credit, and wrote to Secretary Carleton 
on7 Sept, in despair. ^ What service,’ he asked, 
<oan the king expect or draw from these un- 
willing men P ’ Sron afterwards the marmve 
ofBad^ was defeated at Heiligenhafen. Mor- 
gan efieoted a masterly retreat across the Elbe 
IfOaL SUlU Papers, DonuSer. 1627-8, p. 880), 
and with his little force— four thousand men 
in aU — ^waa entrusted with the keeping of 
Stade, one of the fortieBaes by which the 
mouth of the river was guarded Here he 
was left to shift fust himself. With the help 
of Sir Robert Anstruther, the Banish am- 
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basaador, he raised sufficient money to pro- 
cure a fresh supply of shoes and stoc^gs. 
He continued to defend Stade brayely, and 
made some successful sallies p. 687), but 
with his gmson reduced by want and 
disease to sixteen hundred, he knew that 
surrender was inevitable unless reinforce- 
inents arrived from England. On 18 March 
1628 he wrote to Buckingham complaining 
that *he and his troops seem to be for^tten 
of all the world,’ and praying for relief (id. 
1628-9, p. 26). At len^h, on 27 April, he 
was obliged to surrender Stade to TUly, 
but was allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war. 

In June 1628 Morgan, who had returned 
to England, was ordered to gather together 
the remains of the garrison of Stade, and to 
barry them back to the king of Denmark. 
His instructions are contained in Add. MS. 
4474 and Egerton MS. 2668, f. 63 6. Before 
his departure he had an audience of the king 
at Southwick, near Portsmouth, and bluntly 
told him that soldiers could not be expected ^ 
to do their duty unless properlvpaid, fed, and 
clothed (id. pp. 237, 253). A warrant for 
2,000/. for his regiment was issued (JEfferton 
MS. 2663, f. 40), and promises of re^lar 
payment were made. Alter the surren&r of 
Krempe to the imperialists in the autumn, 
Morgan was ordered to remain at Gliickstadt 
till &e winter was over, and reinforcements 
could be sent. In August 1637 he was help- 
ing to besiege Breda (id. 1687, p. 388), and 
suWquently became governor of Bergen, 
where he died and was buried in 1642. He 
was sixty-seven years old. 

Morgan married Elisa, daughter of Philip 
von Mamix, lord of Ste. Alde^nde; she was 
buried in the old church at Delft before May 
1634. His daughter and heiress Ann mar- 
ried Sir Lewis Morgan of Rhiwperra, and 
was naturalised by Act of Parliament 18 Feb. 
1660-1. She subsequently married Walter 
Strickland of Flamborough, and died a widow 
at Chelsea in 1688, having expressed a wish 
to be buried with her mother at Delft ^libx, 
Liminu Patnm Morgania, pp. 819, 827). 

Morgan is celebrated by William Crosse 
fq. v.l in his poem called < Belgiaes Troubles 
and Triumphs,’ 1626 (p. 48). 

[Gardiner's Hist, of Engl vol. vi. ; Olark’s 
limbus Patrum Horganfa; authorities cited.] 

G.G. 

MOItOAK,SiB CHARLES (1726-1806), 
judge advocate-geneiaL [See (jK>uld.] 

MOBGAK, CHARLES OCTAVIUS 
SWINNERTON (1803-1888), antiqumy, 
bom on 16 Sept 1803, was the fourth son of 
Iffir Oharles Morgan [see under Gould, after- 


wards MoneiN, Sib Chablbs], second baro- 
net, of Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, by 
Mary M^alen, daughter of Captain George 
Ston^, R.N. Sir Clmrles Morgan Robinson 
Morra, baron Tredegar (1794-1890), was 
his mder brother. Educate at Westminster 
School and Christ Church, Oxfbrd, he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1825 and M. A. in 1882. From 
1841 to 1874 he sat in parliament in the con- 
servative interest, for the county of Mon- 
mouth, of which he was a justice of the peace 
and deputy-Ueutenant. Interested in armuBO- 
logy, he read numerous papers before the 
Caerleon Antiquarian Association, of which 
he was president, and they were subsequently 
printed. In 1849 he communicated to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries some ‘ < >bservation8 on 
the History and Progressof the Art of Watch- 
making from the earliest Period to Modern 
Times.^ In 1860 he published a ' ^port on 
the Excavations prosecuted by the O^rleou 
Antiquarian Association witmn the Walls 
of Caerwent.’ In No. 35 of the ’ Archseo- 
logical Journal ’ there appears his * Observa- 
tions on the Ear^ Communion Plate used 
in the Church of England, with Illustrations 
of the Chalice and Paten of Christchurch.’ 
In 1869 he published a valuable account 
of the monuments in the church at Aber- 
gavenny. 

He died, unmarried, 6 Aug. 1888, and was 
interred in the familv vault at Bassaleg 
churchyard, Monmouthshire. 

[Norm’s Works ; G. T. Clark’s Limbus Pa- 
trum Morganim, p. 318; Old Welsh Chips, 
August 1888, Brecon ] J. A. J. 

MORGAN, DANIEL (1828 P - 1866), 
Australian bushranger, whose real name is 
said to have been Sakubl Mobait, and other- 
wise * Down-the-River Jack’ or *BiU the 
Native,’ is believed to have been bom about 
1828 at Campbeltown, New South Wales, to 
have been put to school in that plaoe, and 
eventually to have taken up work on sheep 
stations and as a stock-rider. For a time he 
lived on Peechalba station, Victoria, where 
he eventudly met his deat A According to 
his own account he was unjustly condemned 
at Castlemaine in 1864 to twdve years’ im- 

f risonment, and vowed vengeance on societv. 
[e is said to have been at this time stock- 
ridiim on the station of one Rand at Mohonga, 
and u the date is correct he must Imve re- 
ceived a remissiQn of sentence; for in 1808 
a series of highwav robberies was attribeited 
tohiimandonO Jan. 1604 a reward of 8004 
was offered for hisapmhension by thegovem- 
ment of New South Wales. InJuaelSOIhe 
shot Police sergeant MoGiimerty, and a fow 
daye later at Bound Hill ha kilM one 
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McLean and wounded two others. The re- 
ward offered for his capture was now in- 
creased to 1,0001. In September 1864 he shot 
Police-sergeant Smith, and as his raids were 
not checked the reward was made 1,600/. on 
6 March 1865. 

The last week of his life was typical of his 
proceedings. On Sunday, 1 April 1865^ he 
•stuck up° Bow Ws station and carried off a 
well-known racing mare; on Tuesday he 
robbed one Brody, a butcher ; next day he 
•stuck up’ Bond^s station, Upotipotpa, and 
left a meaaage for Bond that he wanted to 
shoot him; wen he detained the Albury mail 
and robbed the bags, remarking that he had 
ridden one hundr^ miles for the purpose ; 
next day he visited Evans’s station and fired 
the granaries; he s^nt the Friday in robbing 
carriers on the road to Victoria, and arrivea 
at Peechalba station in that colony on Satur- 
day. Having successfully mastered the 
McPhersons at Peechalba, he proceeded to 
spend the evening with them, inviting them 
to sit down with him to tea, requesting Miss 
McPherson to play the piano to him, and 
talking freely 01 his mode of life. A maid- 
servant found means to evade his vigilance, 
and gave the alarm to a neighbour ; the house 
was soon surrounded by civilians and a few 
police, who waited for the morning, when 
Morgan came out of the house driving his 
hosts before him with a revolver in each 
hand. One Wendlan (or Quinlan), to whom 
the duty had been assigned, shot him at sixty 
paces from behind cover. Morgan lingered 
about six hours, and died without making 
any confession (8 April). Six loaded revol- 
vers and 300/. were round upon him at death. 
The coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of justi- 
fiable homicide, adding a rider in praise of 
the conduct of the persons concerned. Mor- 
gan’s head was cut off and sent to Melbourne; 
his body was buried at the Murray. 

Morgan was one of the most bloodstained 
of the Australian bushrangers. He was de- 
scribed as having a ' villainously low fore- 
head with no development,’ and a peculiarly 
loxm nose ; as being 6 feet 10 inmieB high, 
and of spare build, so emaciated i^en talron 
aa not to weigh more than nine stone. Mor- 
gan is said to be the original of Patrick in 
Rolf Boldiewood's well-known novel ' Rob- 
bery under Arms ’ (1888). 

[Accounts of his own condonations, &c., from 
the New South Wales Empire, 6-16 April 1866 ; 
Cassell's Pieturssrae Aostralia, iv. 99, 100; 
Heaton’s AustraL biot of Dates.] 0. A. H. 

MOBX31AN, GEORGE CADOGAN 
(1754-1798), soientifio writer, bom in 1754 
at Bridgendi Glamorganshire, was the seoond 


ron of William Morgan, a surgeon practising 
in that town, ^ Sarah, sister of Dr. Rich^ 
Price [q. v.] William Morgan [q. v.]waB his 
Mder brother. George was educated at Cow- 
bridge nammar school and, for a time, at 
Jesus (Allege, Oxford, whence he matricu- 
lated 10 Oct. 1771 (Foster, Alumni Oavn.) 
An intention of taking holy orders was aban- 
doned, owing to the death of his father and 
the poverty'of his family. His religious 
views also changed, and he soon became, 
under the guidance of his uncle. Dr. Price, a 
student at the dissenting academy at Hox- 
ton, where he remained for several years. 
In 1776 he settled as Unitarian minister at 
Norwich, where it is said that his advanced 
opinions exposed him to much annoyance 
from the clergy of the town. He was sub- 
sequently minister at Yarmouth for 1785-ff, 
but removed to Hackney early in 1787, and 
became associated with Hr. Price in starting 
Hackney College, where he acted as tutor 
until 1791. In 1789, accompanied by three 
friends, he set out on a tour through France, 
and his letters to his wife descriptive of 
the journey are still preserved (see extracts 
printed in A WeUh Family ^ &;c.) He was in 
Paris at the storming of the Bastille, and is 
supposed to have been the first to communi- 
cate the news to England {ib. p. 88). He 
sympathised with the revolution m its earlier 
stages, and held very optimistic views as to 
human proness, believing that the mind could 
be so developed as to receive, by intuition, 
knowledge which is now attamable only 
through research. In 1781 he was disap- 
pointed of Dr. Price’s post as proacher at the 
Gravel-pit meeting-house at Hackney, and 
retired to Southgate in Middlesex. There 
he undertook the education of private pupils, 
and met with much success. 

Mowan gained a high reputation as a 
scientinc writer, his best-known work being 
his* Lectures on Electricity’ (Norwich, 1794, 
16mo, 2 vols.), which he h^ delivered to the 
students at Hackney. In these he fore- 
shadowed several of the discoveries of sul^ 
muent scientific men (see extracts in A 
WeUh Familv), In chemistry he was an 
advocate of the opinions of St^ in opposi- 
tion to those of Lavoisier, and was engaged 
upon a work on the subject at the tiroe of 
his death. In 1785 he communicated to the 
Royal Society a paper containing * Observa- 
tions and Experiments on the Light of Bodies 
in a state of Combustion’ (PMl TVons. vol. 
Ixxv.) He was also the author of * Direc- 
tions for the use of a Scientific Table in the 
OoUsotion and Application of Knowledge, 
. . . with a Ufa of the Author ’ (reprint 
frm the ^Monthly Magmiine’ fo 17^), 
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London, 1826, 4to. This contains an elabo- 
rate table for the systematisation of all hnow- 
ledj^. He also made considerable promss in 
wntinff the memoirs of Dr. Richard race. 

He died on 17 Not. 1796 of a feyer con- 
tracted, it was supposed, while making a che- 
mical exponent m wliich he inhale some 
poison.. Me was a handsome man, and his 
portrait was painted by Opie. 

By his wife, Nancy fiurry of Yarmouth, he 
had seven sons and one daughter, Sarah, 
of Luke Ashbumer of Bombay, who was a 

&ALL, Fbyaytt and Travels^ 2nd Mr. iii. 184, 
which contains a sketch by Mrs. Ashbumer). 
Two of the sons, William Ashbumer Morgan 
and Edward Morgan, Buccesaively became 
solicitors to the East India Company, while 
iftost of the others settled in America, where 
the eldest, Richard Price Morgan, was con- 
nected with railroad and other engineering 
works {A Welsh Family^ p. 145). 

[A Welsh Family from the Beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century (8to, London, 1886, 2nd ed. 
1893), by Miss Caroline E. Williams, for private 
circulation ; Gent. Mag. 1798,ii. 1144 ; Monthly 
Mag. for 1798; Memoirs of the Ber. Riohaid 
Price, 1816, pp. vi, vii, 178-81 ; Williams’s Emi- 
nent Welshmen, p. 388; Foulkes’s Enwogion 
Cymru, pp. 732^J D. Ll. T. 

MORGAN, HECTOR DAVIES ni785- 
1850), theological writer, bom in 1785, was 
the only son of Hector Davies of London 
(d. 0 March 1785, set. 27) and Sophia, daugh- 
ter of John Blackstone [q.T.], first cousin of 
Sir William Blackstone [q.v.] Morgan's 
grandfather, the Rev. David Davies, master 
of the free school of St. Mary’s Oveiy, South- 
wark, took the name and arms of Morgan 
on his second marriage with Christiana, one 
of the four nieces and heiresses of John 
Morgan of Cardigan. Upon her death in 
1600 Morgan succeeded to the name. He 
matriculated from Trinity College, Oxford, 
on 24 Feb. 1808, and proceed B. A. in 1806, 
M.A. in 1815 (Foster, Alumm, 1715-1886). 
About Septemto 1809 he was presented by 
Lewis Majendie to the donative curacy of 
Castle Hedingham in Essex, where he re- 
mained for thirty-seven years. On 7 Oct. 1817, 
shortly after the passing of 57 George in, 
c. 180, one of the earliest savings-banks in 
^ex was opened bv Morgan’s exertions at 
Castle Hedingham for the Hinckford hun- 
dred. He was acting secretary until 28 Nov. 
1888, and while serving in this capacity 
issued * The Expedience and Method of pro- 
viding Assurance for the Poo^’ 1690, and | 
an adtoss, * The Beneficial Operatiim of j 
for Savings,’ London, lto4, with a 
brief roeip ofr of Lewis Majendie. About 


1 the same time Moivan became aba p U in to 
George, second lord Kenyon. 

Morgan was appointed Bamnton lecturer 
In 1819, and was collated by tne Bishop of 
St. Davids, on 7 Aug. 1620, to tiie small pre- 
bend of Tndlong, in the ooUegiate church of 
Brecon (Feports of the Eooke, Ckmmie, vriL 
80). He resigned the cure of Castle Heding^ 
ham in July or August 1846, and removed 
to Cardigan, where nis second som Thomas, 
was living. He died there on 28 Deo, 1850. 

Two essays by Morgan — * A Survey of the 
Platform 01 the Christian Church exhibited 
in the Scriptures applied to its actual cir- 
cumstances and conditions, with Suggestions 
for its Consolidation and Enlargement,’ &c., 
Oxford, 1816; and *The Doctrine of 
generation as identified witb Baptism and 
distinct from Renovatbn, investigated, in 
an Essay on Baptism/ Ac. Oxford, 1817 — 
each gamed for Morgan the prize of 50/. from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union in the Pboese of 
St. Davids, established on 10 Oct. 1804 by 
Thomu Burgess fq* v.], bishop of St. Davi^ 
But his principal work was * The Doctrine 
and Law of Marriage, Adultery, and Divorce, 
exhibiting a theological and practical view 
of the Divine Institution of Marriage; the 
religious ratification of Marriage ; the Im- 
pediments which preclude and vitiate the 
contract of Marriage ; the reciprocal Duties 
of Husbands and Wives, the sinful and 
criminal character of Adultery, and the 
difficulties which embarrass the Principle 
and Practice of Divorce,’ Ac., Oxford, 1826, 

2 vole. This work shows accurate and ex- 
tensive reading and legal knowledge. 

Morgan’s el&st son, John Blackstone Mor- 
gan (d, 188^, was curate of Qarsington, Ox- 
fordshire (Foster, Alwnni, 1715-3886, iii. 
981). A third son, James Davies Morgan 
(1810-1846), was an architect. There were 
also two daughters. 

[Gent. Mm. 1827 pt. ii. p. 224. 1861 pt. i. p. 
662 ; Index &c1b9, 1800-40, p. 126 ; CoUeetanaa 
Topogr^h. and Geneal. v. 402; registers of 
Castle Hedingham, per the Rev. H. A. Lake.] 

C F S 

MORGAN, HENRY (d. 1559), bishop of 
8t. Davi^, was bom ’ in Dewisland,’ Pem- 
brokeshire, and became a student in the 
university of Oxford in 1516. He proceeded 
B.G.L. 10 July 1522, and D.O.L. 17 July 
1525, and soon after bmme principal of St» 
Edward’s Hall, which was then a hostel for 
civilians. He was admitted at Doctors’ 
Gmnmons 27 Oct. 1526, and for several years 
acted as moderator of those who performed 
exercises for their degrees in civil law at 
Oxford. Taking holy orders he oibtained 
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mudi clerieftl prefennent. He became rector 
of Walwyn*B Castle^ Pembrokeshire, 12 Feb. 
162^-80; prebendary of Spaldwick in the 
diocese w Lincoln, 18 Dec. 1682 
OathedralSf p. 282) ; prebendary of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Leicester, also in the diocese of Lin- 
coln, 7 June 1636 {ib, p. 202); canon of 
Bristol, 4 June 1642 (th. p. 791); prebendary 
of the collegiate chur^ of Grantock in Gom- 
walL 1647 ; canon of Exeter, 1548 ; rector 
of Mawgan, Gomwall, 1649, and of St. 
Golumb Major, Gomwall, 1660 ; prebendary 
of Hampton in Herefordshire, 1 March 1661 
( 16 . p. 6 m 

Upon tne deprivation of Robert Ferrar 
[q. V.] he was appointed by Queen Mary 
bishop of St. David’s in 1664, which see he 
held until he was deprived of it, on the acces- 
sion of Elisabeth, about midsummer 1659. 
He then retired to Wolvercote, near Oxford, 
where some relatives, including the Owens 
of Qodstow House, resided. He died at 
Wolvercote 28 Dec. 1569, and was buried in 
the church there. 

John Foxe, in his * Acts and Monuments 
of the Ghurch ’ (sub anno 1668^, like Thomas 
Beard in his ’ Theatre of God’s Judgments,’ 
i. CM. 18, states that Morgan was ^ stricken 
by Grod’s hand with a very strange malady, 
of which he gives some gruesome details ; 
but Wood could find no tradition to that 
effect among the inhabitants of Wolvercote, 
though he made a careful inquiry into the 
matter. Wood mentions several legacies left 
by Morgan, proving * that he did not die in 
a mean conaition.’ 

[Wood’s AthensB Ozon. ii. 783, Fasti i. 67 ; 
Boase’s Register of the Univ. of Oxford, p. 124 ; 
Foetei^s Alumni Ozon. ; Owen’s Pembrokeshire, 
1892, p. 240 ; Ooote’s English Civilians; Free 
man and Jones’s History of St Davids.! 

D. Ll, T. 

MORGAN, Sib HENRY (1635 P-1688), 
buccaneer, lieutenant-governor of Jamaica, 
eldest son of Robert Morgan of Llanrhvmny, 
Glamorganshire, was bom about 1635 (Glabx, 
Limbus Patrum Movgmimy p. 316). While 
BtiU a mere lad he is said to Imve been kid* 
napped at Bristol and sold as a servant at 
Barbados, whence, on the expiration of his 
time, he found his way to Jamaica and 
joined die buccaneers. His uncle, Golonel 
'Inward Morgan, went out as lieutenant- 
governor of Jamaica in 1664 (t 6 . ff. 189-90X 
and died in the attack on St. Eustatiua, in 
July 1666 (Off. Stats Papers. America and 
WestlndieB,10Mayl664,No.789; 38 Aug., 
16 Nov. 1666, Nos. 1043, 1086, 1088). But 
Heniy Morgan had no command in this ex- 
ception; and although the presenoe of at 
least thm Morgana m the West Indies at 


the time renders identification difficult, it is 
possible that he was the Gaptain Morgan 
who, having commanded a privateer firom 
the beginning of 1663, was, in January 1665, 
associated with John Morris and Jackman 
in their expedition up the river Tabasco in 
the Bay of Gampeachy, when they took and 
plundered Vildemos; after which, returning 
eastwards, they crossed the Bay of Honduras, 
took Truxillo, and farther south, went up 
the San Juan river in canoes as far as Lake 
Nicaragua, landed near Granada, which they 
sacked, and came away after overturning the 
guns and sinking the boats (t6. 1 March 1666, 
No. 1142). This appears the more probable, 
as the later career or John Morris was closely 
connected with that of Henry Morgan (to. 
7 Sept. 1668, No. 1838 ; 12 Oct. 1670, No. 
293). 

After the death of Colonel Edward Mor- 

S n, the governor of Jamaica, Sir Thomas 
odyford [q. v.], commissioned a noted buc- 
caneer, Edward Mansfield, to undertake the 
capture of Gura^oa, early in 1666. In that 
expedition Henry Morgan is first mentioned 
as commanding a ship, and he was with 
Mansfield when he seized the island of Provi- 
dence or Santa Catalina, which the Spaniards 
had taken from the English in 1641. Leaving 
a small garrison in the island, Mansfield re- 
turned to Jamaica on 12 June (ib, 16 June 
1666, No. 1216), but shortly afterwards, fall- 
ing into the hands of the Spaniards, he was 
put to death (ib. No. 1827), and the buccaneers 
elected Morgan to be their * admiral.’ Santa 
Catalina was retaken by the Spaniards in 
August 1666. In the hegiiming of 1668 
Morgan was directed by Modyfora to levy a 
sufficient force and take some Spanish pri- 
soners, so as to find out their intentions re- 
jecting a rumoured plan for the invasion of 
Jamaica. Morgan accordingly got together 
some ten ships with about five hundred men, 
at a rendesvouB on the south side of Cuba, 
near the mouth of the San Pedro river. 
There, findii^ that the people had fied, and 
had dnven aU the cattle away, they marched 
inland to Puerto Principe, which, owing to its 
distance from the coast, had hitherto escaped 
such visits. The people mustered for the de- 
fence, but were quiiwly overpowered. The 
town was taken and plunders, but was not 
burnt on payment of a ransom of a thousand 
beeves, and Morgan was able to send Mody- 
ford word that considerable foreea had been 
levied for an expedition agmnat Jamaica. 

Morgan himself, with hia little fleet, sailed 
towanu the mainlaad and leaolved to at- 
tempt Porto Bello, where not only were 
levies for the attack on Jamaica being made, 
but where, it was said, aevanl Engfishmen 
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W6re confined in the dunj^ns of the castle^ arms wherewith he had taken so great a 
and among them, aocordmg to popular m- city.* Morgan sent a pistol and a few bul« 
mour, Prince Maurice. ThePrench who were lets, desiring to keep them for a twelve- 

with him refused to join in the attack, which month, when he would oome to Panama 
seemed too hazardous ; but on 26 June Mor- fetch them away. To which the president 
gan, leaving his ships some distance to the replied with the gift of a gold ring and a 
westward, rowed alonffthe coast with twenty- request that he would * not give 
three canoes, and landed about three o’clock labour of ftAming to Panama.* 
next noiominff. The place was defended by In August, w£en Morgan returned to Ja- 
three forts, the first 01 which was carried at maica, Modyford received him somewhat 
once by escalade, and the garrison put to the doubtfully, not feeling quite sure how his 
sword. The second, to which the Spanish achievement might be regarded in England, 
governor had retreated, ofiered a more obsti- His commission, he tdd him, was only 
nate resistance ; but Morgan had a dozen or against ships. But in forwarding Morgan^ 
more ladders hastily made, so broad that three narrative to the Duke of Albemarle, he in- 
orfour men could mount abreast. These he sisted that the Spaniards fully intended to 
compelled the priests and nuns whom he had attack Jamaica, and urged the need of allow- 
captured to carry up and plant against the ing the English there a free hnnd, until Eng- 
of the castle; and though the governor land’s title to Jamaica was formally acknow- 
did not scruple to shoot down the bearers, le^ed by Spain (ib, 1 Oct. 1608, No. 1850) 
Morgan found plenty more to supply the place The Porto Bello spoil was no sooner squan- 
of the killed. The castle was stormed, though dered than Modyfo^ again gave Morgfm a 
the stubborn resistance continued till the commission to carry on hostilitisa against 
governor, refusing quarter, was slain. Then the Spaniards. Morgan assembled a con- 
the third fort surrendered, and the town sideraue force at Isle de la Vache f which in 
was at the mercy of the buccaneers. It was an English form is sometimes called Oow 
utterly sacked. The most fiendish tortures Island, and sometimes Isle of Ash), on the 
were practised on the inhabitants to make south side of Hisponioli^ and seems to have 
themreveal where their treasure was hidden, ravaged the coast of Cuba. In January 
and for fifteen days the place was given up 1669 the largest of his ships, the Oxford 
to brutal riot and debauche^. frigate, was accidentally blown up during a 

On the fifth day the president of Panama, drinking bout on boara, Morgan and the 
at the head of three thousand men, at- officers, in the after part of the ship, alone 
tempted to drive the invaders out, but was escaping. It was afterwards resolvM to at- 
rudely beaten back. A negotiation was then tempt Maracaybo ; but many of the captains, 
entered into, by the terms of which Morgan refusing to adopt the scheme, separated, 
withdrew liM men on the payment of a leaving Morgan with barely five hundred 
hundred thousand pieces of eight and three men in eight ships, the largest of which car- 
hundred negroes. According to the official ried only fourteen small guns, 
report made at Jamaica by Morgan and his With these, in March 1669, he forced the 
feUows — John Morris among the number — entrance into the lake, dismantled the fort 
the town and castles were left * in as good which commanded it, mked the town of 
condition as they found them,* and the people Maracaybo which the inhabitanto had de- 
were so well treated that * several ladies of serted, scoured the woods, making many 
great quality and other prisoners who were prisoners, who were cruelly tortured to make 
offered their liberty to go to the president’s them show where their treasure wu hid ; 
camp refused, saying they were now pri- and after three weeks it was determined to 
soners to a person of quality, who was more go on to Gibraltar, at the head of the lake, 
tender of their honours than thev doubted Here the scenes of cruelty and rapm, * mar- 
to find in the president’s camp, and so Tolun- decs^ robberies, rapes, and such-like inso- 
tazily continued with them’ till their de- lencies,* were repeated for five weeks; when, 
parture (i&, 7 Sept. 1668, No. 1888). But gathering together their plunder^^e priva- 
the story as told by Ezquemeling, himself teen returned to Maracaybo. There tk0y 
one of the snd with no apparent rea- learned that three Spanish ships of war 
son for falsifying the facts, represents their were off the entrance of the lake, and t^ 
conduct in a very different iL^ (cf. aft. 9 Nov. thgj had manned and armed the fort, putting 
1668, No. 1867). Exquemeu^ adds that the it ‘into a very good postwe of dMnm 
president of Panama, expressing his surprise Morgan, apparent^ to gain time,eateKedi]te 
that four hundred men without ordnance some futile negotiations with the Bpaotdl ^ 
should have taken so strong a place, asked admiral, Don Alnnso delOampoy Esmnooa; 
Morgan to send ^ some small pattern of those and meanwhile the privateers pnpasoa a fire- 
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diip, with whidi in company they went to 
locm for the Spanish ships. At dawn on 
1 May 1669 they found them within the en- 
trance of the l&e, in a position dear of the 
guns of the fort, and steered straight for them, 
as though to engage. The fireship, disguised 
as adiip of war, closed the admiral’s ship — a 
ship of 40 guns— grappled and set her in a 
fiame. She presently si^. The second, of 80 
guns, in dismay ran herself on shore and was 
burnt by her own men. The third was cap- 
tured. As no quarter was asked or given, the 
slaughter must have been ver^ great, though 
several firom the flagship, mcluding Don 
Alonso, succeeded in reaching the shore. 
From a few who were made prisoners Morgan 
learned that the sunken ship had forty thou- 
sand pieces of eight on bom, of which he 
managed to recover fifteen thousand, be- 
sides a quantity of melted silver. Then, 
having refitted the prize and taken command 
of her himself, he reopened negotiations with 
Don Alonso, and was actuallv paid twenty 
thousand pieces of eight and five hundred 
head of cattle as a ransom for Maracaybo, 
but a pass for his fleet was refused. By an 
ingenious stratagem, however, Morgan led 
the Spaniards to believe that he was landing 
his men for an attack on the fort on the land 
side. They therefore moved their guns to 
that side, leaving the sea face almost un- 
armed. So in the night, with the ebb tide, 
he let his shiM drop gently down till they 
were abreast the castto, when they quickly 
made good their esca]^. 

On his return to Jamaica, Morgw was 
again reproved b;^ Modyford for having ex- 
ceeded his commission. But the Spaniards, 
on their side, were waging war according to 
their ability, capturing English ships, and 
ravaging the north coast of Jamaica. Pro- 
voked by such aggressions and by the copy 
of a commission &om the queen regent of 
Spain, dated 20 April 1669, commanding her 
governors in the udies to make open war 
against the English, the council of Jamaica 
ordered, and Modyford granted, a commis- 
sion to Morgan, as * oommandsr-in-chief of 
all the ships of war’ of Jamaic^ to draw these 
into one fleet, and to put to sea for the security 
of the ooast of the island; he was to seize 
and destroy all the enemy’s vessels that came 
within his reach ; to destrov stores and maga- 
sineslaidupforthe war ; toland intheenemVs 
countnras many of his men as he diould judi^ 
need^and with them to march tosuchplac^ 
asthesestoreswereoolleetedin. The commis- 
sion oonduded with an order that ^ as there 
is no other pay for the eneouragement of the 
fleet, they sniU have all the go^ and mer- 
chandises that shall be gotten in this expedi- 


tion, to be divided amongst them, according 
to their rules ’ (tb, 29 July, 2 July 1670, Nos. 
209, 211, 212 ; Present State of Jamaica, 
pp. 67-69). 

Morgan sailed firom Port Roval on 14 Aug. 
1670, having appointed the Isle de la Vache 
as a rendezvous, firom which, during the next 
three months, detached squadrons ravaged 
the ooast of Cuba and die mainland of 
America, bringing in, more especially, provi- 
sions and intelligence. On 2 Dec. it was unani- 
mously agreed, m a general meeting of the 
captains, thirtv-seven in number, ‘that it 
stands most mr the good of Jamaica and 
safety of us all to take Panama, the presi- 
dent thereof having granted several commis- 
sions against the English.’ Six days later 
they put to sea ; on the 16th captured once 
again the island of Santa Catalina, whende 
a detachment of 470 men, commanded by a 
Colonel BradW, was sent in advance to take 
the castle of Ohagre. This was done in a 
few hours, in an exceedingly dashing man- 
ner ; and Morgan bringing over the rest oi 
his force, and securmg his conquest, started 
up the river on 9 Jan. 1670-1, with fourteen 
hundred men, in seven ships and thirty-six 
boats. The next day the navigation of the 
river became impossible ; so, leaving two hun- 
dred men in charge of the boats, the little 
army proceeded on foot. As the route was 
difficult, they carried no provisions, trusting 
to what they could plunder on the way. The 
Spaniards had carefully removed everything; 
but after many skirmishes and excessive suf- 
; ferings, on the ninth day they crossed the 
summit of the ridge, saw the South Sea, 
and found an abundance of cattle. On the 
momix^ of the tenth day they advanced to- 
wards Panama. The Spaniards met them in 
the plain, with a well-appointed force of in- 
fantry and cavalry, to tne number of about 
three thousand, some guns, and a vast herd 
of wild bulls, intended to break the English 
ranks and make the work of the caval^ easy. 
But many of the bulls were shot, and the 
rest, in a panic, turned back and trampled 
down the Spaniards, who, after a fight of 
some two hours’ duration, threw down their 
arms and fled, leaving about six hundred 
dead on the field. The buccaneers had also 
lost heavily ; but they advanced at once on 
the city, and by three o’clock in the after- 
noon were in quiet possession of it. It 
was, however, on fire, and was almost en- 
tirely burnt, whether, as Morgan asserted, 
by tne Spanjmds themselves ; or, according 
to Exquemeliag, by Morgan’s orders ; or, as 
is most probable, by some drunken English 
stragglers. 

afeat of irregular waiiaie, the enterprise 
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has not been Burpassed, thouffb its brilliance 
is clouded by the cruelty of the victors — a 
force levied without pay or discipline, and 
unchecked, if not encouraged in brutality by 
Morgan. But if we may credit Exquemeling, 
the invaders, owing to their drunkenness and 
dissolute indulgences, neglected to prevent 
the escape of a Spanish galeon, which put 
to sea, as soon as the Spaniards saw their 
men were defeated, with all that was of value 
in the town, including money and church 
plate, as well as many nuns. Much of the 
spoil was thus lost, and on 14 Feb. the buc- 
caneers began their backward march. On the 
26th they arrived at Ohagre, and there the 
plunder was divided, every man receiving his 
share, or rather, according to Exquemeling, 

' what part thereof Captain Morgan pleased 
bo give them.* This, he says, was no more 
than two hundred dollars per head. Much 
discontent followed, and the men believed 
themselves cheated. But Captain Morgan, 
deaf to all complaints, got secretly on board 
his own ship, and, followed by only three or 
four vessels of the fleet, returned to Jamaica. 
Several of those left behind, the French 
especially, * had much ado to find sufficient 
provisions for their voyage to Jamaica.* 

At Jamaica Morgan received the formal 
thanks of the governor and the council on ; 
31 May. But meantime, on 8 July 1670, 1 
that IB, after the signing of Morgan’s com- 
mission, a treaty concerning America had 
been concluded at Madrid ; and although the 
publication of this treaty was only ordered 
to be made in America within eight months 
firom lOOct. (Ch/. State Fapere, A. and W.I., 
81 Dec. 1670, p. 146), and tho^h in May 

1671 Modyfo^ had as yet no ofiicial know- 
ledge of it (tft. No. 631), he was sent home a 
prisoner in the summer of 1671, to answer for 
ms support of the buccaneers; and in April 

1672 Morgan was also sent to Eim^d in the 
Welcome frigate (tb. No. 794). His diMprace, 
however, was short. By the summer of 1674 
he was reported as in nigh favour with the 
king (ih. p. 623), and a few months later he 
was granted a commission, with the style 
of C^nel Henry Morg^, to be lieutenant- 
governor of Jamaica, * his Majesty,’ so it ran, 
'reposing particular confidence in his loyalty, 
prudence and courage, and long experience 
10 that colony ’ (t6. 6 Nov. 1674, No. 1379). 
He sailed from England, in company with 
Lord Vaughan, early in Decembw, naving 
previously, probably early in November, been 
wiSghtfld. His voyage out was unfortunate. 

' In the Do wns,’ wrote Vaujghan from Jamaica, 
on 23 May 1675, * I gave him orders in writing 
to keep me company.. . .However, he, covet- 
ing to he hm bmre me, wilfully lost me/ and 


sailed dirMt^ for ^e de la Vache, where, 
through his folly, his ship was wrecked, and 
the stores which he had on board were lost 
(Dartmouth MSS., Miet MSS, Comm, 11th 
Hep. pt. y. p. 26 ; cf. Bsmen, ArmaU qf 
Jameaca, i. 278). 

For the rest of his life Morgan appears to 
have remised in Jamaica, a man oi wealth 
and position, taking an active part in the 
affim of the colony as lieutenant-governor, 
senior member of the council, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces. When Lord 
Vaughan was recalled, pending the arrival 
of the Earl of Carlisle, Morgan was for a few 
months acting governor, and again on Car- 
lisle’s return in 1660, till in 1682 he was 
relieved by Sir Thomas Lynch [|q. v.] * His 
inclination,* said the apealer m a formal 
address to the assembly on 21 July 1688, 

' carried him on vigorously to his Majesty’s 
service and this islim’s interest. His study 
and care was that there night be no mur- 
muring, no complaining in our streets, no 
man in his property injured, or of his lib^y 
restrained ’ {Joumale of the Assembly of 
Jamaioa, i. 121). About a month later Mor- 
gan died ; he was buried at Port Hoyal, in St. 
Catherine’s Church, on 26 Aug. 1^ (Add, 
MS, 27968, f. 29). 

With vory inadequate means Mon^ ao- 
complished a task — ^the reduction of Fanama 
— wnich the great armament in the West 
Indies in 1741 feared even to attempt (cf. 
Vebnov, Epwabd). Both in that expedi- 
tion, and still more in his defeat of Don 
Alonso and his escape from the Lake of 
Maracaybo, his conduct as a leader seems 
even more remarkable than the reckless 
bravery of himself and his followers. By 
his enemies he was called a pirate, and if he 
had fallen into the hands of the Spaniards 
he would undoubtedly have experienced the 
fate of one. But no charoe of indiscriminate 
robbery, such as was a&rwards meant by 
piracy, was made against him. He attacked 
only recogni^ enemies, possibly Dutch or 
French, during the war, and certainly the 
Spimia^, with whom, as was agreed on 
^th sides, * there was no peace beyond the 
Une,’ a state of things which came to an end 
in 1671, when the Spaniards recognised our 
right to Jamaica and the navigation of West 
Indian waters. Moreover, all Morgan’s acts 
were legalised by the commissions he held 
from the governor and council of Jamaica. 

The brulnlity andcruelty which he permit- 
ted, or was unable to restrain, have nnfnrtu- 
nately left a stain on his r^utationi as also 
has us dishonesty in the distribntian of th^ 
spoil among his followers (Gs/. iStets Papers, 
A. and Wl, No. 680); fiOf. pm man fbr tlm 
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lack of Porto BdlOy SOL aa the results of the 
Maraeayho eonedilion 28 Aug. 1669, p. 
89), or taro ntadred doUars for Fanaxnai 
bear aa mducdy small ratio to what must 
have been tike total amount of the plunder (ot 
tft. 6 April 1672, No. 798). Two engraaingt 
of Morgan are mentioned by Bromley — one 
by F. JL Tan Hoye, the other prefixed to the 
* Mistory of the Buccaneers/ 1686. 

Morgan married, some time after 1665, his 
first cousin, Mary Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter and fourth child of Colonel Edward l£>r^ 
gan, who died at St. Eustatius (id. 16 Nov. 
1665, No. 1086; Add. MS. 27968, I 45), 
but left no child^n. Lady Mors^ died in 
1696, and was buried, also in St. Catherine’s, 
on 8 March (id. f. 29). By his will (copy, 
id. f. 14), dated 17 June 1688, sworn 14 Sept 
1688, Morgan left the bulk of his property 
to his * very well and entirely beloved wife ’ 
for life, and after her death to Charles, son 
of Colonel Robert Byndlos or Bundless and 
of Anna Petionella, his wife’s eldest sister, 
conditionally on his taking the name of 
Morgan. 

[Exquemeling's Buccaneers of America ( 1 684), 
translated, through the Spanish, from the Butch, 
and often reprintM wholly or in part (Adventure 
Series, 1891), forms the basis of all the popular 
accounts of Morgan. Ezquemeling, himself a 
buccaneer who served under Morgan, and took 

S art in some, if not all, of the achievements he 
eecribes, seems to be a Mrfectly honest wit- 
ness. His dates are, indeed, very confused; but 
his accounts of such transactions as fell within 
the scope of his knowledge agree very dosely 
with the official narratives, which, with mneh 
other interesting matter, may be found in the 
Calendars of State Fapexs, America and West 
Indies. They differ, indeed, as to the atrocities 
practised by the Imceaneers; on which £z- 
quemeling’s evidence, even with some Spanieh 
colouring, appears preferable to the necessarily 
biassed and p^ial narratives handed in by Mor- 
gan. Addit. MS. 27968 oontains the account 
of many researches into Morgan's antecedents, 
though without reachii^ any definite oodoIusIob. 
Other works are : The Present State of Jamaica, 
1688; New History of Jamaica, 1740; Histoiy 
of Jamaica, 1774; Bridge’s Annals of Jamaica; 
Journals of the Assembly of Jamaica, vol. i.] 

J. K. L. 

MORGAN, J. (Ji. 1789), historical com- 
piler, projeotea and edited a i^odioal of 
great merit, enUftid * Phoenix JBritannious, 
being a mi^liMi^ of aoaroe 

and curious Tracp^^ii^^terspersed with 
choioe pieoea ficmn WM MB&/ the first 
number of which apJiBia in January 1781* 
1782. Owing to want of encouiagament it 
waa discontinued after six numbers nsd been 
issued, but Moigsn republished them in a 


j[uarto volume, together with an excellent 
index. Prefixed is a curiously slavish dedi- 
cation to Charles, duke of Rimimond, whom 
Moij^ greets as a brother freemason. Three 
editmns of the work are in the British Mu- 
seum Library. In 1789 Morgan compiled, 
ohiefiy from what purported to be pap^s of 
George Sale the orientalist, an entertaining 
volume called ^The Lives and Memorable 
Actions of many Illustrious Persons of the 
Eastern Nations/ 12mo, London. 

[Lowndes's BibL Man. ed. Bohn.] G. G. 

MORGAN, JAMES, D.D. (1799-1873), 
Irish presbyterian divine, son of Thomas 
Morgan, a linen merchant, of Gookstown, co. 
Tyrone, and Maria Collins of the same town, 
was bom there on 15 June 1799. After 
attending several schools in his native place, 
he enter^ Glasgow University in November 
1814, before he was fifteen, to prepare for the 
ministry, but after one session there studied 
subsequently in the old Belfast collega In 
Febmary 1820 he was ordained by the presby- 
tery of Dublin as minister of the presbyterian 
congregation of Carlow, a very small charge, 
which, however, increased greatly under his 
care. In 1824 he accepted a call from Lis- 
burn, co. Antrim, to be colleague to the Rev. 
Andrew Craig, and for four years laboured 
most succesMully there. In 1827 a new 
church was opened in Fisherwick Place, 
Belfast, and he became its first minister in 
November 1826. The congregation soon be- 
came a model of wise organisation and active 
work. Morgan also Decame prominently 
associated with all benevolent and philan- 
thropio schemes in the town. In 1829 he 
joined with a few others in founding the Ulster 
Temperance Society. He was also most active 
in promoting church extension in Belfast. 
In 1840, when the general assembly’s foreign 
mission was established, he was appointed 
its honorary secretary, and continued to hold 
this position with great advantage to the 
mission until his death. In 1842 ne helped 
to found the Belfast town mission, and 
became one of its honorary secretaries. He 
was appointed moderator of the general as- 
sembly in 1846, and next year received the 
degree of D.D. from the university of Glssgow. 
He took a foremost part in the establishment 
of the assembly’s college, BelfEist, which 
was opened in 1868. He died in B^ast on 
5 Aug. 1873, and waa buried in the city 
oemet^. 

Morgan was a voluminoua writer. For 
I some tune he was joint editor of 'The Or- 
I thodoxPresbyterian.’ Hiadaefworks,beBides 
I eermons, tracts, and other fugitive pnbli- 
I c at io ns, were: L 'Essays on somia cl the 
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pimcipal Doctrines and Duties of the Goml;* 
l8S7 . 2. * Lessons for Parents and Sabhath 
School Teachers/ 1849. 8. ‘The Lord’s 

Supper/ 1840. 4. ‘ Borne and the Gbspel/ 
I860. 6. ‘ The Penitent ; an Exposition of 
the Fiftj-flrst Psalm/ 1864. 6. ‘Tneffidden 
Life/ ICito. ^ 7. ‘The Scripture Testimony to 
the Qoly ^irit/ 1866. 8. ‘An Exposition of 
the First Epistle of John/ 1866. An auto- 
bionaphy was posthumously published in 
18^, with selections from his journals, edited 
by his son, the Bev. Thomas Morgan, Bos- 
trevor. 

He married in 1823 Oharlotte, daughter of 
John Gayer, one of the clerks of the Dish 
arliament at the time of the union, and by 
er had three sons and three daughters. 

[Life and Times of Dr. Morgan. 1874; in- 
formation supplied by the eldest and only sur- 
Tiving son, the Bey. Thomas Morgan ; personal 
knowledge.] T. H. 

MORGAN or Yono, JOHN (d. 1604), 
bishop of St. Davids, was the son of Morgan 
ab Siancyn, a cadet of the Morgan famil^r of 
Tredegar and Machen in Monmouthshire, 
There was at least one daughter, Margaret, 
who was married to Lord St. John of Bletsoe, 
and there were also four sons besides Morgan 
or Yong, namely Trahaiam, who settled at 
Kidwelly in Oarmarthenshire, John, Morgan, 
and Evan. The surname Yong or Young 
sometimes applied to the bishop was probably 
adopted in order to distmguisn him from the 
brother, also named John. He was educated 
at Oxford and became a doctor of laws. In 
a life of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, printed in 
‘The Cambrian Register/ he is reckoned 
among the counsellors of young Sir Rhys, 
and is described as a ‘ learned, grave, and 
reverend prelate’ (i. 76). His brother, 
Trahaiam Morgan of Kidwelly, ‘a man 
deeplie read in the common lawes of the 
reafme/ was also one of Sir Rhys’s coun- 
sellors, and both appear to have mcited Sir 
Rhys to throw in his lot with the cause of 
Henry of Richmond. Their brother Evan 
had already shared Richmond’s exile, and 
was probably with him when he landed at 
Milford (GiiBDirBB, Bichard III, pp. 274- 
280). Morgan is also said to have offered 
to absolve & Rhys of his oath of alliance 
to Bichard UI, and his friendship wim Sir 
Rhys continued into old age. A few weeks 
afw his accession Henry VII p rese n t ed 
Morgan to tiie puish chunm oi Hanslap in 
the diocese of Lincoln, and made him oean 
of St. George’s. Windsor. He held the 
vicarage of Aldnam in Essex from 7 June 
1480 to 27 April 1402, and the prebendal 
stall Rngmm m St. Paul’s Ck^thedral 


from 6 Feb. 1492 till 1496 (Nbwoovbi^ JBs- 
p^foreum,L208). He was also derk of the 
king’s hansptf , and from 1498 to 1406 arch* 
deacon of Carmarthen. Several of these 
referments he held until he was made 
ishop of St. David’s in 1406, the temporali* 
ties being restored to him, according to 
Wood, on 28 Nov. 1496. He died in the 
prioiyat Carmarthen about th^end April 
or the bennning of May 1664, and was 
buried in his own cathedral of St. David’s. 
In his will, dated 24 April 1604, and proved 
19 May lollowing, he instructed vmX a 
chapel should be erected over his grave, but 
his executors erected instead a tomb of free- 
stone, with an effigy of Morgan at length in 
pontijicalibus ; this is now much mutilated. 

[Wood’s Athena Oxon. ii. 693-4; Dwnn's 
Heraldic Visitations, i. 218 , Cambrian Begister, 
i. 76, 88, 104-6, 142: Gairdnsc’s Bichard III, 
pp. 274-80 ; WilliamAl Eminent Welshmen, p. 
889.] D. Ll. T. 

MORGAN, JOHN MINTER (1782- 
1864), miscellaneous write^ was probably 
bom in London in 1782. His father, John 
Morgan, a wholesale stationer at 89 Ludgate 
HUl, and a member of the court of assistants 
of the Stationers’ Company, died at Clayton, 
Suffolk, on 1 March 1807, aged 66. The son, 
inheriting an ample fortune, devoted himself 
to philanthropy. His projects were akin to 
those of Robert Owen of Lanark [q. v.l, but 
were avowedly Christian. His mt book, 
published in 1819, entitled ‘ Remarks on the 
Practicability of Mr. Owen’s Flan to im- 
prove the Condition of the Lower Classes/ 
was dedicated to William Wilberforoe, but 
met with riight acknowledgment. His next 
publication was an anonymous work in 1826, 
‘The Revolt of the Bees,’ which contained 
his views on education. ‘ Hampden in the 
Nineteenth Century’ appeared in 1884, and 
in 1887 he added a supplement to the work, 
entitled ‘ Colloquies on Religion and Reli- 
gious Education.’ In 1880 M delivered a 
lecture at the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion in defence of the Sunday morning lec- 
tures then given there. This was prmted 
together with ‘ A Letter to the Bimop of 
London suggested hj that Prelate’s L^er 
to the Inhamtants or London and Westmin- 
ster on the Profiuiation of the Sabbath.’ 
Morgan presented mtitione to parliament in 
July 18» asking tat an investigation of his 
plan for an merimental establishment to be 
called the ^Osnreh of England Agrioullaial 
Self-eupi^ing Institution/ whidi hi Am- , 
ther fwVift kimwn at pubiUe meetinge, ead^ 
by the publication in Iwliah sad Fimh la 
1846 01 ‘The ChristiaBOomnuinii^ In 
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ftid of his benevolent eebemes he printed { 
Pestaloui’B * Letters on Early Education, | 
with a Memoir of the Author,’ in 1827; | 
Hannah More’s * Essay on St. Paul,’ 2 vole. 
1860 ^ and ^ Extracts for Schools and Families 
in Aid of Moral and Beligious Training,’ 
1861. He also edited in 1^ a translation 
of an essay entitled 'Extinction du Pan- 
pfirisme,’ written by Napoleon HI, and in 
1861 ' The Triuo^li, or Coming of Age 
of Ohristiani^ ; Selections on the Necessity 
of Early and Clonsistent Training no less than 
Teaching.’ In 1860 he reprinted some of his 
own and other works in thirteen volumes 
under the title of 'The Phoenix Library, a 
Series of Original and Reprinted Works 
bearing on the Renovation and Progi^ of 
Society in Religion, Morality, and Science ; 
selected by J. M. Morgan.’ Near his own 
residence on Ham Common he founded in 
1849 the National Orphan Home, to which 
he admitted children left destitute by the 
ravages of the cholera. In 1860 he endea- 
voured to raise a sum of 60,000/. to erect a 
' church of England self-supporting village,’ 
but the scheme met with litue support. He 
died at 12 Stratton Street, Piccadulv, Lon- 
don, on 26 Dec. 1864, and was buried in the 
church on Ham Common on 8 Jan. 1866. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
published: 1. 'The Reproof of Brutus, a 
Poem,’ 1830. 2. ' Address to the Proprietors 
of the University of London [on a professor- 
ship of education and the establishment of 
an hospital],’ 1833. 8, 'A Brief Account 
of the Stockport Sunday School and on 
Sunday Schools in Rural Districts,’ 1838. 
4. ' Letters to a Clergyman on Institutions 
for Ameliorating the Condition of the People,’ 
1846 ; 3rd edition, 1851. 6. ' A Tour through 
Switzerland, and Italy, in the years 1846- 
1847,’ 1661; first printed in the Phcenix 
Library, 18^. 

[Gent. Mag. April \lB56t pp. 480>1 ; Illustr. 
London News, 84 Aug. 1850, pp. 177-8, with a 
view of the proposed self-supporting village.] 

G. C. B. 

MORGAN, MACNAMARA {d. 1762), 
dramatist, bom in Dublin, was called to the 
bar, though not from Lincoln’s Inn as has 
been wrongly stated, and practised at Dublin. 
Through tne influence of nis friend Spranger 
Barm the actor, Morgan’s tragedy, entitled 
* Philoolea,’ founded on a part of ^ Philip 
Sidney’s'Arcadia,’ was brought out at Covent 
Garden on 20 or 22 Jan. 1764, and by the 
exertions of BanyafiyMBuM Nossiter ran for 
nine nights, thougikjim plot and diction 
are fuU of absurdities (XnxmT, JSiit, ^ tike 
<Ste^,iv.896). It waa published at London 
the same year in 8vo. From Shakespeare’s 


' Winter’s Tale’ Morgan constructed a foolish 
fierce called 'Florizel and Perdita, or the 
Sheepshearing,’ first performed in Dublin, but 
soon after (25 Marchl764) at Covent Ghirden, 
for the benefit of Barry, and it was frequently 
represented with success iv. 808). It was 
prated at London in 1764, 8vo, and again at 
Hublin in 1767, 12mo, as a ' pastoral comedy,’ 
with a transposition of title. 

There is reason for crediting Morgan with 
^ The Causidicade,’ a satire on the appoint- 
ment of William Murray, afterwards earl 
of Mansfield [q. v.], to the solicitor-general- 
ship in November 1742 (included in ' Poems 
on various Subjects,’ 8vo, Glasgow, 1766), 
and of another attack on Murray, called 
' The Processionade,’ 1746 {Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. iv. 04). Both, according to the^ 
title-page, are included in ' Remarkable Sa^ 
tires oy Porcupinus Pelagius,’ 8vo, London, 
1760, but neither appears there. Copies of 
this work in contemporary binding are fre- 
quently found with the lettering 'Morgan's 
Satires.’ ' The Pasquinade,’ which is given 
in it, was written by William Kenrick, 
LL.D. [q.v.] 

Morgan died in 1762. 

[Baker’s Biog. Dram. 1812.] G. G. 


MORGAN, MATTHEW (1662-1708), 
verse writer, was born in the parish of St. 
Nicholas inBrbtol, of which city his father, 
Edward Morgan, was alderman and mayor. 
He entered as a commoner at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1667, under John Rainstrop, 
graduated B.A. 18 May 1671, M.A. 0 July 
1674, and B. and D.G.L. 7 July 1686. In 
1684 he was associated in a translation of 
Plutarch’s 'Morals,’ to the first volume of 
which he also contributed the preface. Some 
reflections therein upon ' Ashmole’s rarities ’ 
displeased Dr. Robert Plot [q.v.], who carried 
his complaint to Dr. Lloyd, the vice-chancel- 
lor. Mo^an was threatened with expulsion, 
but he disowned his work, the remonsibility 
for which was assumed by John Gellebrana, 
the bookseller. He was presented in 1688 to 
tiie vicar^ of Congr^bum, Somerset, but 
forfeited it owing to his failure to read the 
articles within the stipulated time. He was 
vicar of Wear from 1693 till his death in 1703. 

Besides his work on Plutarch Morgan con- 
tributed the life of Atticus to a translation 
of the ' Lives of Illustrious Men,’ 168^ and 
the life of Augustus to a translation of 
Suetonius, 1692. He also wrote: 'An 
Elegy on Robert Boyle,’ 1691 ; ' A Poem 
upon the Late Victory over the French 
Fleet at Sea,’ 1692^ 'A Poem to the Queen 
upon the King’s Victory in Ireland and his 
voyage to Holland,’ IfiKl; 'Eugenia: or an 
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Elegy upon the Death of the Honourable 
Madam / 1694. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 827, 844, 
897; Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 711; Brit. 
Mus.and Bodleian Library Catalogues; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.] O. T. D. 

MORGAN, PHILIP (d. 1486), bishop 
succ^ively of Worcester and Ely (1426), 
was a Welshman from the diocese of St. 
David's, who at some date before 1413 had 
taken the d^ee of doctor of laws, probably 
at Oxford (Godwin, De Pr€BmlibiLa, p. 267, 
ed. Richardson; WooD,.A7z^2i^. Univ, Uj:onA, 
213 ; Anglia Sacra, i. 637). He first appears in 

S ublic life as a witness to Archbishop Arun- 
el's sentence imon Sir John Oldcastle on 
26 Sept. 1413 {BjcU Pari. iv. 109 ; Fasciculi 
Zkanionm, p. 442). If he was not already 
in the royal service, he had not long to wait 
for that promotion. In the first days of 
June 1414, when Henry V had just broached 
his claims upon the Fronch crown, Morgan 
was included with another la^^er in the 
embassy appointed to go under Henry, lord 
Le Scrope of Masham, to conclude the alli- 
ance, secretly agreed i^n at Leicester a 
few days before ^3 May) with John the 
Fearless, duke of Burgundy (Dufbesnb be 
Beattooubt, Histoire de Charles VII, u 132; 
Fcedera, ix. 136-8). He was apparentlv sent 
on ahead with a mission to the count or Hol- 
land, brother-in-law of Duke John, but had 
rejoined the others before they met the duke 
at Ypres on Monday, 16 July (jb. ix. 141 ; 
E. Petit, ItinAraires de Philipp le Hardi et 
de Jean sans Peur, p. 41^. For over two 
months they remained in Flanders, and mre 
entertained by the duke at Ypres, Lille, and 
St. Omer. The Leicester convention was con- 
verted into a treaty (7 Aug.) at Ypres, and 
supplemented by an additional convention 
(29 Sept.) at St. Omer (ib. pp. 410-12; Bbad- 
couBT, i. 134). On his return, Mor^ was 
sent (6 Dec. 1414) to Paris wi^ the Earl of 
Dorset’s embassy charged to press Henry’s 
claims, continue the negotiations for his ma^ 
riage with Katherine, and treat for a final 
peace {Foedera, ix. 186-7 ; Dbvon, Ismes of 
the Exchequer, p. 336). In the middle of 
April 1416 and again at the beginning of 
June he was orders to Paris tosecure apro- 
longation of the truce with France {Fcsdera, 
ix. 221, 260; Ordinanees ofthePrivy CouneU, 
ii. 168). The day before Henry sailed for 
France (10 Aug.) Morra was despatched m 
his secret agwtto thelOokeof Burgundy, in 
whose dominionshe remained until December 
{Fmdera, ix. 804; Bbavooubt, L 18^ iUll- 
SAT, LaneasUr and York, i. 24l). He was 
rewarded (2 Jan. 1416) with uie prebend 


of Biggleswade in Lincoln Cathedral (Lb 
Nbvb, Fastif ii. Ill; Bet. Pari. iv. 194). 
In February he was consulted by the coun- 
cil upon foreign affairs, and he was the chief 
agent in secnring (22 May) the renewal of 
the special truce with Fumden which the 
Duke of Burgundy had concluded with 
Henry IV in 1411 (Flwfera, ix. 881, 862; 
Ord. Privy Council, ii. 191, 198; BflAUOOirBT, 
LIM). 

Sigismund, king of the Romans, having 
now come to England in the hope of medi- 
ating a peace between France and England 
in the interests of the council of Gonstanosi 
Henry consented (28 June) to send ambas- 
sadors, of whom Morgan was one, to treat 
for a truce and for an interview in Picardy 
between the two kings (t6 i. 268 ; Foedera, 
ix. 866-6; Lbnz, KShu Sigismund und Hein^ 
rich der Funfte, p. 118). A truce for four 
months was conmuded at Calais in Septem- 
ber in the presence of H^^nry and Sigismund 
bv Morgan, together with Richard Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, and Sir John Tin- 
toft (Foedera, ix. 884 ; Bbadooubt, i. 26/ ; 
Ramsat, i. 241 ; cf. Fcsdera, ix. 876; Bbait- 
oouBT, i. 139-41). In December Morgan and 
others were sent to secure an alliance with 
Genoa, whose ships had been assisting the 
French {Foedera, ix. 414-15). Thev were 
also commissioned to treat with Alfonso of 
Arragon, the princes of Germany, and the 
Hanse merchants (t6. ix. 410, 412-13). He 
went on a further mission to the last-named 
in February 1417 (t6. ix. 487). In November 
Morgan took part m the futile negotiations 
at &meville, near Honfieur, in February 
1418 was ordered to hold musters at Ba^eux 
and Caen, and on 8 April was appomted 
chancellor of the duchy of Normandy (t6. ix. 
643, 671, 694; Bbauooubt, i. 276-7). He 
was the spokesman of the English envoys in 
November in the negotiations at Alen^on, 
in which the dauphin was offered Heniy’s 
assistance against Burgundy at the price of 
great territorial concessions (FaMlsra,ix. 682- 
646 ; Bbattooubt, i. 284-92). 

Morgan had fairly earned further ad- 
vancement, and the see of Worcester fall- 
ing vacant in March 1419, he was elMted 
(24 April) by the monks. Pope Martin V 
thought g^ in the interests of the panacv 
to speciaUy provide him to the see by Dull, 
datM 19 Jime (Lb Nbvb, iii. 60). He made 
his profession of obedience to Arohbiahop 
Chicneley on 9 Sept., received the temper 
xalitieB on 18 Oct., and on 8 Dec. was eon- 
aecrated in the cathedral at Rouen along 
with John Kemp [q.v.] by the Biidiope ml 
Evienx and Arras lib . ; mnw, Bayiatnm 
8hertan»p.64; jPcBcfeiia,iz.806). MeaawhQe 
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the bifihcrp-dect had been on a mission to 
the kii^ * Oousin of France ’ in July, and 
in Octcwr informed the pope, on behalf of 
the Idng, that Henry comd not alter anti- 
papal atatutee without the consent of par- 
Uament (£6. iz. 806; BsauoointT, L 168). 
In July 14^ he was engaged in the nego- 
tiations for the release of Arthur of Brittany, 
captured at Agincourt ( JVadera, z. 4 ; Ooa- 
KEAU, Le Connitable de Richenumt^ p. 66). 

Morgan became a privy councillor on his 
elevation to the episcopal bench, and after 
the king’s death his diplomatic experience 
secured his inclusion (9 Dec. 1422) in the 
small representative council to which the 
conduct of the government during the nuno- 
rity of Henry VI was committed {Rot, 
Pari, iv. 176, 201 ; Ord, Privy CoumcU^ ii. 800, 
iii. 16, 157, 203). He was unwearied in his 
attendance (^.) In nearly every parliament 
of the first meven years of the reign he acted 
as a trier of petitions (JBot, Pari, iv. 170, 
&c. ; cf. Ord, Privy Council^ iii. 42^ 61, 66 ; 
MiLiffAir, Latm Christianity, viii. 880). 
During the second half of 1428 he was en- 
gaged in the negotiations which issued in 
the liberation of the captive King James of 
Scotland {Fadera, z. 294, 298-9, 801-2 ; Rot, 
Pari, iv. 211), 

At the death of Henry Bowet [q. v.l, arch- 
bishop of York, on 20 Oct. 1428, Morgan 
was d^ignated his successor. His unanimous 
election by the chapter was notified by the 
king to the pope on 25 Jan. 1424 (Fcsdera, 
z. 816). But Pope Martin was bent upon 
breoldng down Henry V’s policy of free elec- 
tion to English sees, a policy of which Morgan 
had been the mouthpiece in 1419(cf.LoHBn, 
Jdkohda von Bayern^ ii. 145, 536), and, ignor- 
ing Morgan’s election, translated Rivard 
Fleming v.], bishop of Lincoln, to York 
(Stubbs, Constit. Hist, iii. 816; Ramsay, 
Lancaster and York, i. 878; Lb Keys, ii. 
17, iii. 109). 

The council refused to submit to so violent 
an assertion of the papal pretensions^wd the 
pope (20 July 1425) retranslated Meming 
uom York to Lincoln, but he provided, not 
Morgan, but John Kemp, bishop of London, 
to the archbishopric {fivjJLm,Eboracum, App. 
Izvi.) The council mially accepted (14 Jan. 
1426) this solution, on condition that Morgan 
was translated either to Ely or to Norwich, 
two sees both of which were vacant (Orel. 
Privy CowM, iii. 180). Martin accordingly 
translated Moi van to Ely (27 Feb.), and the 
temporalities of tljal jse were grants to him 
on ^ April (t5. Morgan made his 

profesnon of obedience to Archbishop Ohi- 
eheley on 26 April in the chapter-house of 
St. Paul's, hut was not enthionea until nearly 


a year later (28 March 1427) (LeNevb, i. 888 ; 
Historia Elimsis in Anglia Sacra, i. 666). 

While his fortunes thus hung in the ba- 
lance, Morgan had continued one of the most 
active members of the council, and in March 
1426 acted as an arbitrator between Glou- 
cester and Beaufort {Rot, Pari, iv. 297). He 
can hardly have been a partisan of the duke, 
for his name was attacned to the very un- 
palatable answer of the peers toHumpwy’s 
request on 8 March 1428 for a definition of 
his powers as protector (»5. iv. 826-7; Stubbs, 
Constit, Hist, iii. 107). In the autumn par- 
liament of 1429 a suit against the Abbot of 
Strata Florida (Ystrad Flfir or Stratfiower, 
now Mynachlogfawr, Cardiganshire) was re- 
ferred to him and others, and he assisted in 
framing new regulations for the council on 
the termination of the protectorate {ib. iii.' 
110; Rot, Pari, iv. 884, 344; Ord, Privy 
Council, i V. 66) . N ext year he went to France 
in May as one of the council of the young 
king (U>, iv. 88 ; Fosdera, x. 458). In this 
or the previous year he had come into con- 
fiict with the university of Cambridge, which 
claimed exemption from his episcopal autho- 
rity. Martin V appointed a commission of 
inquiry ,which reported (7 J uly 1430) in favour 
of the university, a decision confimed after 
Martin’s death by Eugenius IV on 16 Sept. 
1488 (Caiub, De Aniiquit, Cantab, p. 81, 
ed. 1568; Godwin, p. 267; Anglia Sacra, L 
666 ). 

In the last years of his life Morgan was 
seemingly not quite so regular in his attend- 
ance at the council boara as he had been. 
At least he was one of those who on 21 Dec. 
1488,^ after many notable individual excuses,’ 
pronused to attend as often as was in their 
power, provided their vacations were left free 
( Rot, Park i V. 446). He died at Bishops Hat- 
field, Hertfordshiro, on 25 Oct. 1485,having 
made his will four days before, and was buried 
in the church of the Charterhouse in London 
(Lb Neve, i. 838 ; Anglia Sacra, i. 666). There 
must be some mistake about the entry on the 
minutes of the privy council, which represents 
him as present in his place on 5 May 1486 
(Ord. Privy Council, iv. 889). The Ely his- 
torian charges his executors — Grey, bishop 
of Lincoln, Lord Cromwell, and Sir John 
Tiptoft — with neglecting to have prayers 
said for his soul, and with embezzling his 
property {Analia Sacra, L 666). Grey, how- 
ever, sur^ved him only a few montlm. 

Morgan had the name of a reforming 
bishop. So stem a critic as Gascoigne is loud 
in praise of his vigilance in defoating evasions 
of the rule against unlicensed plur^ties and 
other eleriem abuses {Loci e Arc veritabum, 
p. 188, ed. Thorold Rogers). 
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[The short flfteenth-oentnxy life by a monk 
of Ely, printed in Ai^lia 8a^ has been ex- 
panded nom many difSrent aonrcee, which are 
indicated in the text. Rymer^e FoBdera ie quoted 
in the original edition.] J. T-v. 

MORGAN, PHILIP (d. 1677), Roman 
catholic divine. [See Philipps, Moboak.] 
MORGAN, Sib RICHARD (d. 1656), 
judm, was admitted at Lincoln’s I^ 81 July 
1628, called to the bar in 1629, was twice 
reader, in 1642 and 1646, became a seneant- 
at-law in the latter year, and was elected 
recorder of Gloucester; he was also mem- 
ber of parliament for Gloucester in 1645-7 
and 1558. A Roman catholic in religion, 
he was committed to the Fleet prison on 
24 March 1661 (Bubhet, Hist. the Me- 
formation, Oxfora edit. 1866, y. 88) for 
hearing mass in the Princess Many’s chapel, 
but was discharged by the privy council 
with a caution on 4 May (Aots of the Privy 
Council, new ser. iii. 270). Immediately 
after King Edward’s death he joined the 
Princess Mary and her adherents at Ken- 
ninghaR Castle, Norfolk, 1668. Though he 
does not seem to have been a well-lmown 
lawyer, he was at once promoted in his pro- 
fession. He was a commissioner to near 
Bishop Tunstall's appeal affainst his convic- 
tion m June, was createa chief justice of 
the common pleas in September, and was 
knighted on 2 Oct. He was in the commis- 
sion for the trial of Lady Jane Grey on 
18 Nov. and passed sentence upon her, but 
two years later, says Foxe (Martyrs, iii. 80), 
he ‘fell mad, and in his raving cried out 
continually to have the Lady Jane taken 
away from him.' Accordingly, he quitted 
the bench in October 1666, and died in the 
early summer of the next year, being buried 
on 2 June at St. Magnus Church, near London 
Bridge. 

[Fosa’s Lives of the Judges; Lincoln’s Inn 
books; DugdsIe’sOriginee.pp. 118,162; Strype’s 
Eccl. Mem. i. 76, 498, ii. 181 ; Rymer, xv. 884 ; 
Holinshad, ed. 1808, iv. 28, 46 ; Haebyn’e Diary, 
106, 886; Fourth B^po^ Public Reoo^ 


pp. 


Gomniission, App. ii. 288.] 
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MORGAN, ROBERT (1608-1678), 
bishop of BengjOT, bom at Bronfiraith in the 
parish of Llandyssilio in Montgomeryshire, 
was third son of Richard Morgan, gent., 
M.P. for Hontgomery in 1693-8, and S( his 
wife, Margaret, daugnter of Thomas Lloyd 
of (iweiiumarth, gent. He was educatM 
near Bronfraith, under the &ther of Simon 
Ll<^. archdeam of Merioneth, and pro- 
ceed to Jesus College, Oambridge, where 
he entered 6 July 162^ and graduate M.A. 
in 168a 


He was appointed diaplain to Bolben <m 
the election of the latter to the bishopric of 
Bangor, and was by him nominated to the 
vicarage of Llanwnol in Montgomeryshire, 
16 Sept. 1683, and afterwards to the rectory 
of Llangynh^al and Dyfiryn Olwyd. On 
Dolben’a death in 1683 he returned to Cam- 
bridge, presumably to Jesus College, but on 
26 June 1684, ‘ at his own request and for 
his own benefit,' he was transferred to St. 
John’s College. The certificate ^ven to him 
by Richard Sterne, master of Jesus College, 
mentions his ‘ manye yeares’ civill and stu- 
dious life there ’ (see li^TOB, Admisshne to 
St, John*s, p. 18). 

Upon the advancement of Dr. William 
Roberts to the bishopric of Bangor in 1637, 
he returned to Wales as hln chaplain, and re- 
ceived from him the vicarage oi Llanfair in 
the deanery of Dyfiryn Olwyd, 1637, and 
the rectory of Emnechtyd in 1638. On 
1 July 1642 he was collated probendary of 
Chester on the resignation of Havid Ll(^d, 
but he does not appear to have retained it 
or to have recovered it. at the Restoration 
(see, however, Walebb, Sufferings, ii 11). 

Having resigned Llangynhafal, he was 
instituted to IVefdraeth m Anglesea on 
16 July 1642, being then B.D. In the same 
year he resigned Llanfair, and was inducted 
to Llandyvnan (19 Nov. 1642), also in 
Anglesea. At his own expense (800/.) he 
bought from the Bulkeleys of Baron Hill 
the unexpired term of a ninety-nine years’ 
lease of the tithes of Llandyvnan. In con- 
sequence his title to the living was not 
questioned during the wars, although he was 
ejected from his other preferments. By 
leaving this lease to the church he raised its 
annual value from 88/. to 200/. 

During the Commonwealth he resided 
chiefly at Henblas in the parish of Llan- 
gristiolus in Anglesea. In the manuscripts 
of Lord Mostyn at Mos^ Hall there is a 
manuscript sermon of his preached in De- 
cember 1666. In 1667, on the death of 
Robert White, he was nominated to the 

was not installed^ti^ after ^ ^storakon, 
and relinquished it before April 1661. 

At the Kestorstion he recovered his livi^ 
of Trefdraeth, received the degree of DJD. 
(16601, became archdeacon of Meripneth, 
M July 1660, and in the same month ‘ oom- 
portioner ' of Llandinam. Gn the death of Dr. 
Robert Price he was elected bishop of Ban* 
gor (8 June 1666), and oonseorated 1 July 
at Lambeth. He held rise are hde aeqn y of, 
Merioneth m oommmdam from Jul^ 1666 
to 1666, when (28 Oct.) he was aoimediid 
hy J ohn lioyd (seehis petition of dateSlJ ana 
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1666 to be allowed to hold it in cammendanif 
State Faperif Dorn. Oar. n, dix. 68). The 
definite union of the archdeaconzy with the 
bishopric waa accomplished by Morgan's suc- 
eesaor. He was long engaged in Utigation 
with Thomas Jones (1622^1682) who 
held the living of Llandymog, wnich was 
usually held by the bishops of Bangor in 
commendam because of its conrenience for 
residence. Jones brought a charge against 
the bidiop and two others early m 1669 in 
the court of arches (JSlynuu the Sorcerer^ p. 
29). 

Morgan died 1 Sept. 1678, and was buried 
on 6 Sept, in the grave of Bishop Bobinson, 
on the south side of the altar Q[6r two dLBerent 
inscriptions see 986, fob 168). 

He effected considerable restorations in Ban- 
gor Cathedral, and gave an excellent organ. 
A preacher in English and Welsh, he is said 
to nave worn himself away by his pulpit ex- 
ertions. He^left * several thmgs* fit lor the 
press, but forbad their publication. 

Morgan married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of William Lloyd, rector of Llanelian, 
Anglesey, and left four sons: (1) Richard, 
died voung; (2) Owen, of Jesus College ana 
G ray^s Inn (1676), and attendant on Sir Leo- 
line Jenkins at the treaty of Nimeguen, died 
11 April 1679 ; (8) WiUiam (6. 16&), LL.B. 
of Jesus College, Oxford (1685), later chan- 
cellor of the diooese of Bangor ; (4) Robert 
D.D. (5. 1666), of Christ Church, Oxford, 
canon of Hereford 1702, and rector of Ross, 
Herefordshire. Of four da^hters : (1) Mar- 
garet was wife of Edward Wyn ; (2) Anna, 
wife of Thomas Lloyd of Kefii, registrar of 
St. As^h; (8) Elizabeths, married Hum- 
phrey Humphreys, dean of Bangor; and 
(4) Katherine, who died unmarried, was 
buried with her father. 

[The single authority for the main facts is 
Bishop Humphrey’s letter to Wood, given in 
Athene Oxon. ii. 800, and repeated almost ver- 
batim in Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, and, 
with a few additions, in vol. lii. of Bishop Een- 
nett’s Collections, Lansdowne MS. 986. ^ also 
Official Return of Members of Parliament ; Lords’ 
Journals, xii. 401 seq.; Commons’ Journals, ix. 
201.18; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 869; 
State Papers, Dorn.; Professor Mavor’s Admis- 
sions to St. John’s College, Cambridge; Welch’s 
Alum. West. ; Lloyd’s Memoirs; Byegones re- 
lating to Wales and the Horthem Conntiea; 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 441 ; Le Neve ; Stubbs’s Re- 
ffistrum ; Thomas Jones’s Elymas the Sorcerer; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy; Browne 
Willis’s Survey of the Oathedr^; D. R. 
Thomas's Hist of Dioosee of St Asaph ; 
Baker’s Hist, of St John’s College ; information 
kindly rapplied by the maater <» Jesus College, 
Cambridge.] W. A A 


MORGAN, SYDNEY, Ladt Mobgo 
( 1788 P-1859), novelist, was the eldest child 
of Robert Owenson [q. v.], by his wife Jane 
Mill, daughter of a Shrewsbury tradesman, 
who was once mayor of that town, and was 
a distant relative of the Mills of Hawkesley, 
Shronshire. According to her own account — 
but she was constitutionally inexact, avowed 
a scorn for dates, and sedulously concealed her 
^e^Lady Morgan was bom in Dublin one 
Christmas day, about 1785. The year gene- 
rally given for her birth is 1788. Croker mali- 
oiousjy alleged that she was bom on board the 
Dublinpacketinl776, Mr. Fitzpatrick adopts 
Croker’s date (W. J. Fitzpateiox, Lady 
Morgan^ 1860, p. 111). To a considerable 
extent she was brought up in the precincts 
of theatres and in the company of players ; 
but she was put to various schools near of 
in Dublin, and very soon proved herself a 
bright and amusing child. She went with 
her father into the mixed society which he 
frequen^, at first in Sligo and afterwards 
in Dublin. His affairs becoming hopelessly 
involved, and for a time (1798-1800) she was 

S )verneBS in the family of Featherstonf of 
racklin Castle, Westmeath, and elsewhere. 
She is said to have appeared on the stage, 
though this cannot be verified ; but she at- 
tracted considerable notice Wherever she went 
by her wit and spirits, and by her dancing, 
singing, and playing upon tue harp. She 
soon began to write verse of a sentimental 
character, and published her first volume in 
March 1801. She also collected a number of 
Irish tunes, wrote English words to them, and 
subsequently published them, an example 
speedily followed by Moore, Stevenson, and 
others. Excited by the report of Fanny Bur- 
gains she then took to fiction, and wrote 
in 1 804 * St. Clair, or the Heiress of Desmond,’ 
a trashy imitation of the * Sorrows of Wer- 
ther;’ it was translated into Dutch. In 1805 
appeared her ^ Novice of St. Dominick,’ in four 
volumes, a work of slight merit, yet not un- 
successfuL It was published in London, and 
was read several times by Pitt in his last ill- 
ness. To her is attributed the * Few Reflec- 
tions ’which was issued in the same year on 
Croker’s anonymous 'Present State of the 
Irish Stage;’ but her next avowed work was 
the one which made her famous, ' The Wild 
Irish Girl,’ published in 1806. It was very 
rhapsodical and sentimental, but it contained 
descriptions of real power, and may i^ost 
be G^ed a work of genius, though misguided 
ffenius. Philips, her former publisto, le- 
fiised it on account of its too openly avowed 
' national ’ sentiments ; but when Johnson, 
Miss Edgeworth’s Dublisher, offered her three 
hundred guineas mr it, Philips claimed and 
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secured the right of publishing it. In less 
than two years it ran through seven editions, 
and has been reprinted since. Hie book be- 
came the subject of considerable political 
controversy in Dublin, and the liberal and 
catholic party championed her, and, after her 
heroine’s name, knew her as * Glorvina.’ She 
was encouraged, under whig patronage, to 
bring out an opera, * The First Attempt,’ at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, 4 March 18w, which 
ran several nights, and brought her 400/., but 
she wrote no more for the stage. Later in the 
ear she published two volumes of ^Patriotic 
ketches? In 1805 she wrote * The Lay of 
an Irish Harp,’ metrical fragments collected 
in, or sugmsted by, a visit to Connaught, and, 
in 1809, * Woman,orIdaof Athens,’aromance 
in four volumes. Quitting patriotic Irish sub- 
jects, she wrote in 1811 a novel called * The 
Mssionary,’ which sold for 400/. This was 
remodelled in 1859 under her directions, and 
renamed * Luzima the Prophetess.’ 

Miss Owenson’s popularity in Dublin led 
to her being invited to become a permanent 
member of the household of the Marquis of 
Abercorn. There she greatlv extended her 
acquaintance with fashionable society, and 
her accomplishments were fully appreciated. 
Her patron’s surgeon, Thomas Charles Mor- 
gan [q. V.], devoted himself to her, and, on a 
hint of hers, as she alleged — more probably at 
Lady Abercom’s request — ^the Duke of Rich- 
mond knighted him. Subsequently, on 20 Jan. 
1812, Sydney Owenson, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, became his second wife, under pressure 
from Lady Abercorn. In 1808 her younger 
sister, Olivia, had married Sir Arthur Clarke, 
M.D., who had been knighted for curing the 
Duke of Richmond of a cutaneous disease. 
For some time after her marriage Lady Mor- 
gan published nothing, but in 1814 appeared 

* O’Donnel, a Nationiu Tale,’ in which she set 
herself to describe Irish life as she actually 
saw it, under the colour of Irish history as 
she heard it from her friends (for Sir W. 
Scott’s favourable criticism of it see Loos- 
HABT, Scottf vL 264). The book was written 
to furnish her new house in Kildare Street, 
Dublin. It brought her 660/., and being very 
popular with the * patriots ’ she was fiercely 
attacked by the * Quarterly Review.’ These 
attacks were carried on by Gifford and Croker 
for years with indecent violence and malij^ 
nity (cf. Biackwoo^s Maffaxine,ji, 086). In 
1816 she published another Irish novel, 

* Florence McCarthy,’ for which she received 
l,SK)0/.,and caricatured Croker in it as * Coun- 
sellor Ck>n Crowley.’ Despite savage reviews, 
her next work, *Vnsiee! 1817, 4to, a book 
dealing with trayeL politioi^ aj^ society, as 
oboenred 1^ her in France m 1816,beMDBa 


ye^ popular, and reached a fourth edition 
in 1618. On the strength (ff its success Col- 
burn offered her 2,000/. for a similar book on 
Italy, and she left Dublin in August 1818 to 
travel through that oountiw. She visited 
l^ndon, where she saw much of Lady Caro- 
line Lamb and Lady Cork and met witn much 
sodal success ^ooBB,Msmofyv, iii. 86). At 
Paris she met Humboldt, Talma, Cuvier, Con- 
stant, and others, and she paid Lafayette a visit 
at La Grange. Eventually the reached Italy, 
where she spent more than a year and was 
presented to the pope. Her book, which was 
published 20 June 1821, induced Byron, who 
was not prepossessed in her favour, to call 
it ^fearless and excellent’ (Byron to Moore, 
24 Aug. 1821); on the other hand it was 
proscribed by the king of Sardinia, the em- 

aLailed by the Englis^^ministerial pres^ 
The ’Quarterly ’said of it: 'Notwithstanding 
the obstetric skill of Sii Charles Morgan 
/who we believe is a man-midwife), this book 
^opt all but stillborn from the press,' but 
it sold well in Enffland, and editions also ap- 
peared in Paris and in Belgium. In Octob^ 
1821 she retaliated upon the reviewers in 
’ Colburn’s New M onthW Magazine.’ In 1828 
appeared her ’ Life of Salvator Rosa,’ repub- 
lished in 1855, and in 1826 she collected, 
from * Colburn’s New Monthly,’ her papers on 
’ Absenteeism.’ In November 1827 appeared 
her novel ’ The O’Briens and the OH^her- 
ties,’ which expressed vigorous emancipation 
sentiments, it was a hostile review of this 
book in the ’Literary Gazette ’ that induced 
Henry Colburn [q. v. J to join the ’ Athenssum’ 
established by j ames Silk Bucki^ham [q. v.] 
She next issued, in 1829, the ’ Book of the 
Boudoir,’ a series of autobiographical sketches. 
She again visited France m the same year, 
and in Jidy 1830 produced her second work 
under that title, most of the permanent value 
of which was due to her husband’s assistance. 
Its sale to Saunders A Otl^ for 1,000/. so 
infuriated Colburn that he advertisea that all 
her previous works had been a loss to him. 
In 1888 die published ’Dramatic Scenes,’ 
and having visited Belgium in 1886, em- 
bodied her observations in a novel called 
’ The Prinoeaa ’ in that year. 

Lord Melbourne, on Lord Morpeth’s solici- 
tation, bestowed on her a pension of 800/L 
a year in 1887, ’ in admowledgment of the 
services renden^ her to the world of let- 
ters.’ This was the first pension of the kind 
given to a woman. Her husband was also 
appointed a commissioner of Irish fisheries. 
She wrote oocaskmally for the ’ Athenmun*/ 
in 1887 and 1886. Inl688 die removed ftom 
Kildare Street, Dublin, to II WOliam Streep 
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Albert Gkte, London, and making a oon- 
udeiable social figure there ceased to write. . 
< Woman Snd her Master/ which is rather 
Taponring, appeared in 1840, but it had 
written oefore she left Ireland. She 
assisted her husband in * The Book without 
aName ' in 1841, but it was only a collection 
of fugitive magazine pieces. In 1848 he died. 
Lady Morgan continued to move assiduously 
in London society. Her early works were re- 
published in popular form in 1846, and she 
wrote fresh prefaces to several of them. Her 
sight failed, but in 1861 she engaged in a 
pamphlet controversy with Cardinal Wise- 
man about the authenticity of St. Peter*s 
chair. In 1869 her amanuensis, Miss Jews- 
bury , arranged for publication her * Diary and 
Correspondence in France’ from August 1818 
to May 1819. She died 14 April 1869, and 
was buried in the old Brompton cemetery ; 
a tomb by Westmacott was placed over her 
grave. She left between 16,000/. and 16,000/., 
and bequeathed her papers to W. Hepworth 
Dixon. She had no children. 

There is a bust of her by D’ Angers dated 
1880, and a portrait by Berthen is in the Irish 
National Gallery. Her portrait was also 
painted by Lawrence ; throe others belong 
to Sir Charles W. Dilke, hart., including a 
painting W Sidney Morgw and a plaster 
model by David. H. F. Chorley’s * Authors 
of E^land/ 1888, and * Frasei^s Magazine/ 
xi. 629, contain engravings of her. In old age 
she is described as * a little humpbacked old 
woman, aWrdly attired, rouged and wigged ; 
vivacious and somewhat silly ; vain, gossip- 
ing, and ostentatious : larding her talk with 
scraps of French, often questionable in their 
Worn, always dreadful m their accent, ex- 
hibiting her acquaintance with titled people 
so prodigally as to raise a smile.’ Yet in 
her younger days she must have been highly 
attractive, very vivacious and off-handed, yet 
shrewd and hm at a bargain. Her writing, 
though slipshod and often inflated, contains 
mudi humorous observation, and when de- 
scribing what she tmderstood, the lower-class 
Iririi, &e was as good as Lever or Banin. 

[W. J. FitBpatrick*s Lady Morgan, 1860; 
Memoirs of Lady Morgan by W. Hepworth 
Dixon, with engraving of her after Lawrence ; 
pyrns Bedding’s Fifty Years* Recollections, iii. 
216, and articles in New MonthW Magasine, 
ozvi. 208, eszfii. 800 ; Comhill Magazine, vii. 
182 ; The Ctoker Papers, i. 100 ; Torrens’s Me- 
moin of Lmrd Melbourne, i. 174 ; a sketch of 
her, probably by her husband, in the London 
and Dublin Mag. «|^8.] J. A H. 

MORGAN, SYLVANUS {[1620-1698), 
arms-painter and author, bom in London in 
1620, was brought up to and practised the 


profession of an arms-painter. In 1642 he 
wrote ^ A Treatise of Honor and Honorable 
Men/ which remained in manuscript (see 
BBYDeEs's Ommra Literaria^ viii. 28o). In 
1648 he printed a poem entitled ^LondoU, 
King Charles Ids Augusta, or City Royal of 
the Founders;’ and in 1662 ‘Horologio- 
gyaphia Optica, Dialling universal and par- 
ticular.’ In 1661 he published a work on 
heraldry, entitled 'The Sphere of Gentry, 
deduced from the Principles of Nature : an 
Historical and Genealogical Work of Arms 
and Blazon, in Four Books.’ Morgan says 
that this book had taken him years to com- 
pile and had been originally intended for dedi- 
cation to Charles I, and that he had neglected 
his trade as armfr-painter, suffered much ill- 
ness, and had had his house burnt down. Jt 
contains a title-page with a portrait of Mor- 
gan, etched by K. Gaywood. The work was 
pedantic, and was discredited l^ Sir William 
Dugdale [q. v.] and other heralds ; and it was 
alleged that it was really the work of Edward 
Waterhouse [q. v.], the author of ' ADiscourse 
and Defence of Arms and Armory,’ 1660. As 
the book contains much information concern- 
ing theWaterhouse family, it may be assumed 
that Waterhouse assisted Morgan in its com- 
pilation. In 1666 Morgan published a supple- 
ment, entitled ' Armilogia, sive Ars Chromo- 
critica: the Language of Arms by the Colours 
and Metals.’ Ik^rgan lived near the Royal 
Exchange in London, and died on 27 March 
1698. He was buried in the church of St. 
Bartholomew, behind the Exchange. He left 
a large collection of manuscripts, which came 
by marriage to Josiidi Jones, heraldic painter 
and painter to Drury Lane Theatre, by whom 
they were sold by auction in 1769. 

[Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica Magn» Bri- 
tanniae; Gent. Mag. 1796, pt. i. p. 366 ; Nichols’s 
Anecdotes of Litezatnre, ix. 801 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man.; Wood’s Fasti Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 
164.] L. C. 

MORGAN, Sib THOMAS (d. 1696), 
'the warrior/ was the younror son of Wil- 
liam Morgan of St. George’s and Pencam, 
Glamoiganshire, and Anne, daughter of Ro- 
bert Fortescue of Wood in the coimty of 
Devon. He was apparently about tlimy 
years of age, and haa probably seen active 
service in Fnince or Scotland, when he was 
appointed in April 1672 captain of the first 
band of English volunteers that served in the 
Low Countries under William of Orange. 
He landed with his oompwy, three hundim 
strong, at Flushing on 6 June, in time to take 
part in the defence of that town. SKssoldiezs 
were chiefly raw reeruits, and it was long 
befim they leumed to stand the enemy’s fin 
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without flinching ; but their decent and between him and the States in regard to the 
orderly behaTiouTf and the modesty of their payment of his troops, and apparently early 
eommander, so favourably impressed the in 1584 he was compelled to return to Eng- 
townsmen that they actually proTOsed to land* TheDtttchcommunityinLondon,how- 
appoint him governor in the place oi Jerome ever,recogniBingtheimportantservioeshehad 
de t Zereerts. But * to say troth/ says Roger rendered, subscn^d nine thousand flozins, and 
Williams v.^ * tMs captain had never any with the regiment which he was thus enabled 
great ambition m lum, although fortune pre- to raise he returned to the Netherlands at the 
sented faire unto him often beside this time.’ latter end of August, in time to take part in 
He loyally supported de t Zereerts, and it the defence of ^twerp. His tro(^ weze 
was at his own suggestion that Sir Humphrey lodged in the suburbs of Burgerhout; but 
Gilbert v.] simrseded him for a time as they became infected with the general spirit 
colonel oil the English forces in Holland, of insubordination, and he was oompellea, in 
He took part in the abortive attempt made order to restore dis(^line, to execute Captains 
by de t Zereerts to besiege Tergoes; and Lee and Pow^l. The post assigned to him 
when, owing to the refusal of the ii^abitants was the defence of the Lillo fortress under 
of Flushing to readmit them into the town La None, but it was in th^ attack on the 
on account of their cowardly behaviour be- Kowenstyn Dyke on 26 Ma v 1585 t^t he 
fbre Tergoes, he was exposed to a night most signally aistingwhed himself, 
attack bv the governor of Middelburgh, he After the capitulation of Antweni he was 
displayed great bravery, and was wounded appointed for a time TOvernor of Flushing, 
in chamng the enemy at the head of his and it was here on 27 Dec ;that he had that 
men. fiut after a second and equally futile remarkable conversation with St. Aldegonde 
attempt against Tergoes, he returned to Eng- to which Motley {United Netherlander i. 
land with Sir H. Gilbert and the rest. 276-9) has drawn special attention. He was 

But failure had not dispirited him, and in shortly afterwards placed iP command of the 
February 1578 he return^ to Holland with important fortress oiKheinberg, where he was 
ten English companies, and took part in the besieged by Parma, but almost immediately 
attempt to relieve Haarlem and in the fight relieved by the counter attack of Leicester 
before Middelburgh; but owin^ to a dis- on Doeeburg in July 1580. He was greatly 
agreement as to the payment of his rej^ent, annoyed bythe attempt of Lord Willoughby 
he returned to England early in January (Peregrine Bertie [a. v.j), Leicester’s successor, 
1574, and < being mustered before her majesty to oust him from tne government of Bergen- 
near to St. James’s, the colonel and some op-Zoom, to which he claimed to have oeen 
five hundred of his ^st men were sent into appointed by the States-General. But, finding 
Ireland, which, in truth, were the first per- it impossible to obtain any redress of his griev- 
fect harquebusmers that were of our nation, ances firom Willoimhby, he went to England 
and the first troupes that taught our nation in the spring of 1^7. and was so successful 
to like the musKet’ (R. Williams, The in urging his claim tnat he was not merely 
Actiwie of the Lewe Countries). He landed knitted by Elizabeth for his services (but 
at Dundidk in March, and in July he was cf. uUt, mSS. Comm, 7th Itop. p. 619), but 
sent into Munster to keep an eye on the also obtained her letters to Wilfoughl^ ex- 
Earl of Desmond and his brother John. He pressly authorising his appointment as gover- 
was wounded at the attack on Derrinlaur nor of Bergen-op-Zoom, and lieutenant- 
Castle on 19 Aug., and, returning to England colonel of the English forces in the Nether- 
in January 1675, he was warmly commended lands. He landed at Flushing on 10 June, 
for his bravery, both by Sir William FiU- and having presented his letters to Wil- 
william and tlm Earl of Essex. He remained loughby at Middelburgh, he found him as 
apparently for some time in Wdes, but in obstinately opposed as ever to admit his 
1578 he again volunteered for service in the claim, alleging a simple nonjfoseumus on ^e 
Low Countries under (^tain (afterwards ground that be had nad nothing to do with 
Sir John) Norris [q. v.] He took part in the either appointment. The States-Gtoneral also 
b^e of Rijnemants on 1 Aug., and in the interfered in Morgan’s behalf^ but without 
numerous small skirmishes that took place immediate success. ^ Bo as m lieu of my 
in Bndiant A&d Holland in 1579 and 1680. accustomed service/ he wrote bitterly to 
He was present at the r^f of Steenuyk in Elizabeth In July, ’ done to your miuesly 
February 1581, and the battle of Nortnome and these countries, I must now q^ena iny 
on 80 Sept.; and at the battle with Parma’s time in gazing after new.’ He found tem^ 
forces under the walls of Ghent on 27 Aug, pprary enq^h^rment in oonducring over to / 
1682 he was conspicuous iar his bravery. Engmnd p^ of the forem drawn fieom the 
But difficulties were constantly arising I Netherlande in a ntic i p ation of the Spaaiah 
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Axmadm. After the defeat of the Annada he 
re-emharked with his Tegimenti and arrived 
at Bergeii-op-2^m on 18 Sept, with a com- 
misdon ftom the States to assume the gOTern- 
meat oi that place, which Willoughby gnid^ 
ingly surrenaered to him. He took part m 
the defence of the city and continued gover- 
nor of Bergen-op-Zoom till 1698, when he 
was rather ungraciously deprived of the post 
by the council of state in Holland on the 
ground that a governor was unnecessary, 
and that the charge might be entrusted to 
the senior captain in the garrison (but cf. 
Fitted, Siat. de Berffen-op-Zoom, p. 833, 
where one is led to infer that he remained 
governor till his death). He returned to 
England, and died at New Fulham on 
22 Dec. 1605. 

Morgan married in 1689 Anna, fourth 
child of Jan, baron van Merode, by whom he 
had two sons, Edward, who died young, and 
Maurice, and two daughters, Anne and 
Catherine. He was a brave soldier and a 
modest man ; * a very sufficient gallant gentle- 
man,’ said Willoughby, who had no great 
love for him, but * unfurnished of language.’ 
By his will, dated 18 Dec. 1 695, he left his 
best rapier and dagger to Robert, earl of 
Essex ; his best petronel, key and flask and 
touch-box to Lord Herbert ; his grey hobbie 
to Henry, lord Hunsdon, and his gilt armour 
to his nephew, Sir Matthew Morgan. In 
October 1696 his widow presented a petition 
for payment of two warrants given by the 
Earl of Leicester and Lord Willoughby to 
her late husband for 1,200Z. and 3,000/., 
sums due to him for his company of two 
hundred men from 12 Oct. 1586 till his death 
in December 1696. Lady Morgan subse- 
quently married Justinus van Nassau, natural 
son of William, prince of Orange, and died 
on 1 Oct. 1684, aged 72. 

[O. T. Clark’s Limbus Fatrum Morganie et 
Glamorganis, p. 827 ; Iiord Clermont’s Hist, of 
the Family of Fortescue, p. 44* ; RogerWilliaiim*s 
The Actions of the Lowe Countries, and A Brief 
Discourse of Warre; A True Discourse His- 
toiicall of the succeeding Governours in the 
Netherlands, &c„ translated and collected by 
T. C[huroh,YaTd] and Rie. Bo[bln8onh out of 
the Rev.£. Meteren.hisFifteene Books, Historie 
Belgica, and other collections added, London, 
1602 ; W. Blandy’s The Castle, or Picture of 
Policy ; Wright’s Queen Elizabeth and her Times, 
ii. 213, 888, 389, 891 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
Eliz. 1681-90 pp. 474 , 626, 628, 638, 1691-4 
pp. 242, 816, 83^, 889, 898, 670, 1696-7 p. 800; 
Cal. of State Papars, Foreign, Elis. 1672-4 pp. 
180, 181, 406, 4tT, 482, 437 ; OoUins’s Sidney 
Papers, Introd.p. 63, L 188, 816, 866, 884, 886, 
Leycester Oorresp. (Camden Soe.), pp. 802, 363, 
State Papers, Ixeland, Elis. xliv. 9, 60, xlvii. 8; 


zlriii. 68, xliz. 7, 8, 9, 44. In this connection 
it is to be noted that the Index to the Cal. of 
Irish State Papers, ed. Hamilton, vdl. iL, con- 
founds Sir Thomas Morgan with his kinsman, 
Sir William Morgan (d. 1684) [q. v.], of Pencoyd, 
as indeed do most of the histories of the time ; 
Lady Georgina Bertie's Five Generations of a 
Loyal House ; C. E. Markham’s The Fighting 
Teres; Grimeston’s Historie of the Netherlands, 
London, 1608, p. 861; Camden’s Annals jrassim; 
Meteren’sHistoria Belgica, pp. 311-12; Egerton 
MSS. Brit. Mns. 1694 f. 61 1943, ff. 47, 49, 63, 
66, 67, 66, 69, 73 (eorresp. with Lord Willough- 
by); Cotton MSS. Nero B. vi. f. 361 Galba C. 
^i. f. 186, viii. f. 67, zi. ff. 268, 272, Galba D. 
iii. ff. 201, 204, viii. f. 94, Titus B. vii. f. 88 ; 
Harleian MS. 287, f. 211 ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. 
ii. 66, iii. 100. 184; Hist MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 

619 10th Rep. App. ii. p. 30; Jean Faure’s 
Histoire Abr6g6e de la Tille de Bergen-op-Zood,, 
p. 333 ; A. J. Van der Aa’s Biographisch Woor- 
denboek, zii. 662, 1056, ziii. 77 ; A. Ferwerda’s 
Adelyken Aanzienelyk Wappenboek van de Zeven 
Provinden, vol. i. pt. ii. art. Merode 18 Generatie.] 

R. D. 


MORGAN, THOMAS (1643-1606 P), 
catholic conspirator, bom in 1643, was the 
son of a Welsh catholic. He claimed to 
belong to 'a right worshipful family of Mon- 
mouthshire,’ doubtless that of Llantaman. 
He mentions two brothers, Ebrry and Row- 
land (Ch/. HatfiM MBS, iy. 7-9). One 
brother is said to have been educated at the 


catholic college at Rheims, and after returning 
to England to have accepted protestantism, 
but suffered so much remorse that he drowned 


himself (Foldt, RecordSf vi. 14). When 
Thomas was eighteen he entered the house- 
hold of WiUiam Allen [q. v.], bishop of 
Exeter, and afterwards became secretary to 
Thomas Young, archbishop of York, with 
whom he remained till the archbishop’s death 
on 20 June 1668. Both prelates were Cal- 


vinists, but Moigan concealed his creed while 
in theb service, and, though a layman, he 
received from them, according to his own ac- 
count, church preferment worth four thou- 
sand crowns a year. His attachment to his 
own faith nevertheless grew firmer, and when 
Young died he resolved to devote himself to 
the service of Mary Queen of Scots. Ignorant 
of his desigxis, LoM Northumberland and the 
Earl of Pembroke recommended him in 1669 


as secretary to Lord Shrewsbury, in whose 
house at Tutbuiy the Scottish queen was then 


imprisoned, lobrgan was soon installed at 
Tutbury, and was able to be useful to the 
queen. He managed her correspondence, and 
read and communicated to her what passed 
between his master end the court. Whenever 
W rooms end boxes were to be eeerdied, he 
bed notice beforehend, end oonceeled her 
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papen. But Shrewsbury’s suspicions were 
gradually aroused. On 28 Feb. 1671-2 he 
reported to Burghley that Morgan was eon- 
veying letters to the queen from the Bishop 
of Ross, and on 15 M^ch sent him to Lon- 
don to be examined by the council (Soottuh 
State Papertf ed. Thorpe, pp. 909 sq., 987), 
He wafi committed to the Tower, at the 
suggestion, it is said, of Leicester, on a oharM 
of having been acquainted with the Ridom 
conspiracy (cf. Folet, vi. 14), but after ten 
months’ confinement he was dismissed un- 
punished. He denied that he purchased his 
release by treachery. Burghley, he said, had 
intercede for him, he knew not why. There 
is no doubt of his fidelity to the cause he had 
ei^used, and he still retained the confidence 
ofthe Queen of Scots. As soon as he regained 
Us freedom she directed him to take ^ his 
residence in Paris, and to join Oharles Paget 
in the office of secretary to James Beaton 
(1617-1603), archbishop of Glasgow, who 
was her ammusador at the French court. He 
carried with him recommendations to the 
Duke of Guise as well as to Beaton. On his 
settling in Paris Queen Mary allowed him 
thirty crowns a month out of her dowry, and 
soon placed her most confidential correspond- 
ence under his control. He arranged for her 
the ciphers in which she wrote her letters, 
and contrived to communicate with her re- 
gularly, besides forwarding letters from her 
or her advisers to the pope, to the nuncio in 
France, and to the En^n catholics at home 
and abroad who were taking part in the con- 
spiracies against Elizabeth. He is said to have 
constructs as many as forty different ciphers 
(i6. vi. 14). Elizabeth was soon anxious to 
secure his arrest, and in January 1577-8 Sir 
AmiasPaulet [q. v.],her ambassador in Paris, 
was considering the suggestion of a spy,Maz- 
zini Delbena, who offered to invite Morgan to 
Rome, in order to capturo him on the road 
(PoTniET,p.xxiv). Sir Amias regarded Morgan 
as Mary’s * professed minister,’ whose doings he 
was always * careful and curious to observe.’ 

In the autumn of 1683 Morgan received a 
visit from his well-known fellow countiyman, 
William Parry fq. v-T. and persuaded him to 
join in a plot for Queen Elizabeth’s assassi- 
nation. When Parry was arrested next year 
he threw the blame in his confession on 
Morgan, and Elimbeth, through her ambas- 
sador, Lord Derby, applied in March 1583 
to the Flench government for his extradi- 
tion. She promised to spare his life, but de- 
sired to obtain from him * the circumstances 
ofthe practice.’ The French kii^ declined to 
surrenw Mm, but arrested him and sent 
him to the Bastille. He had time to bum 
most of his papers, but a note from Parry 
TOL. xzn. 


respecting the plot, and containing a com* 
promisiim reference to the Queen of Scots^ 
fell into Lord Derby’s hands. The queen was 
still dissatisfied, and soon sent Sir William 
Wade to demand his surrender. The nuncio 
at the French court interested himself inpro- 
t^ing Morgan, and the pope was even peti- 
tioned to demand his release, on the ground 
that his services were needed by the church. 
Wade returned home in May, with the assur- 
ance that Morg^ was to be kept some time 
longer in his SVench prison. Queen Mary 
ed. Labanoff, vi. 300) asserted that 
Morgan’s imprisonment was really due to 
Leicester, who suspected that he was reroon- 
sible for the libel known as * Leicester’s Gom- 
monwealth.’ On 18 May 1585 Queen Mary 
wrote to the Bishop of Ross, begging him to 
use his influence to obtain Morgana release 
^5. vi. 307). On 20 July Morgan wrote to 
Queen Mary from the Bastille Imenting his 
fate, and regretting his com ^quent difficiuties 
in dealing with her correspondence (Mubdixt, 
pp. 446-62, cf. p. 448). 

In October 1686 Mo^an was visited in the 
Bastille by Gilbert Gifrard [q. v.] Deceived 
by his feigned ardour in Ma^’s cause, Mor- 
gan enlisted him in her service as messenger 
between the imprisoned queen and her friends 
(cf. Cb/. EatMd MSS. ul 347-9). Gifford 
soon placed Umself in communication with 
Walsingham, but Morgan does not seem to 
have suspected his double dealing. Gifford’s 
devices enabled Morgan to communicate with 
Mary with increased regularity, but all Mor- 
gan’s letters were now copied by the Eng- 
Ush government before they reached her. In 
January 1686 Morgan heara that Elizabeth 
had offered 10,000f.for his delivery (MuBDiir, 
p. 470), and Mary directed that two hundred 
crowns should be paid him (Lettree, vi. 263). 
Although still in prison Morgan helped to 
organise the conspiracy of An&ony Babing- 
ton Tq. v.l and his associates, ana in April 
he advised M^to send Babington the fatal 
letter approving his efforts in her behalf 
(Mvbdik, pp. 513-14). On 16 July he in- 
troduced Clwtcmher Blount to her notice 

Cal. Hatfield M88. iii. 151), and on 16 Jan. 

686-7 both Mary and her secretary, Gilbert 
Ourle, wrote, condoling with him on his long 
imprisonment (t5. p. 271). 

But the catholics abroad were divided 
among themselvee, and Morgan and Peget 
were growing irreconcileably hostile to the 
jeenits, who were under tlie leaderahm of 
Cardinal Allen and Parsons (Cal, Su$U 
Paperif Dom. Addenda, 1680-1^, 11 Aug. 
1586; of. Oal. Hatfield MSS. iv. 6sq.) After 
pending aearlyfive yemin theBaiiilleM^ 
gan was released early in 1590, and made hie 

H h 
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waytoFlandm. There his enemies ocrntrived 
hisamstandathiee years’ imprisonmmityCnlr 
mmiAing jn an order of bc^nishment from the 
dommionB of Spain. He seems to hare sub- 
sequently yisit^ Italy, and had an audience 
of 1^ pope, while secretly carrying on war 
with Cari^al Allen, until the latter’s death 
in 1604 (^UM State Papera, ed. Thorpe, 
p. 687). Betuminff to France, he was ex- 
pelled in Ma^ 1606, but before long he re- 
turned to Paris. 

In January 1606 it was reported that Mor- 
an was inyolyed in a * plot of the French 
ing’s mistress’ {Cal. State Papera, Dom. 
1603-10, p. 187). In August 1606 the king 
of France expressed an intention of mying 
him two thousand French liyres, a legacy 
which Queen Mary was said to haye destined 
for him (t6. p. 232). Guy Fawkes, in Us con- 
fession respectingthe gunpowder plot in 1606, 
argued that Morgan had proposed * the ye^ 
same thing in Queen Elizabeth’s time ’ (ib. 
p. 314). It is probable that he died in 1606. 

[Most of Morgan’s letters to Queen Maiy ap- 
pear in Murdin’s State Papers. Queen Mary's 
communications with him are in Labanoff’s Let- 
tres de Marie Stuart, yols. y. yi. and yii. A mass 
of his correspondence is calendared in Thorpe’s 
Scottish State Papers. Many of the originals are 
at Hatfield (cf. Cal. of Hatfield MSS. pts. iii. and 
iy.) ; see also Fold’s Records of the Jesuits, yi. 
14 so.; Fronde’s Hist.; Cardinal Allen’s Letters 
and Papers; Sir Amias Panlet’s Letter-Book, ed. 
Father John Morris.] S. L. 

MORGAN, SiE THOMAS (<f.l679P), 
soldier, second son of Robert Morgun of Llan- 
rhymny (Oiabk, Limbua Patrum Merganimy 
p. 316), early sought his fortune as a soldier, 
and seryed in the Low Countries, and under 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar in the thirty years’ 
war (AnBBET,£tnss of Eminent Men, Lettera 
from, the Bodleiany 1813, ii. 466]). At what 
time he returned to take part in the Eng- 
lish ciyil war is uncertain. Fairfax, recom- 
mending Morgan for a command in Ireland 
in OctoW 1&8, states that ^ eyer since the 
bennmng of the first distractions ’ he had 
had * constant experience of Colonel Morgan’s 
fidelity ’ to the parliament’s service (Cabt, 
Memoriala of the Civil War, ii. 46). Major 
Morgan, described as expert in sieg^, was in 
Faimx’s army in Ma^ 1644, and 'one 
Morgan, ene of Sir Thomas his colonds, a 
little man, short and pere^tory/ took part 
in the sIm of Lathom Hxrase durii^ that 
month {Faiifax Corretfmdenee, iii. 88; 
Obxsbod, Xoneeisfitirs Civti War Traeta,p. 
166\ On 18 June 1645 Morgan, who is de- 
■ori W as ' colond of dragons, late luider 
t^ oommand of the Lord JFaiiftx,’ was ap- 
pointed by parliament goyemor of Glouces- 


ter, in succession to Sir Edward Massey [q. y.l 
made colonel of a regiment of foot (6 July), 
and oommander-in-<mief of the forces of the 
country (81 Oct.) (Xords* Joumala, yii. 4AO, 
478, 670). In October 1646 he took Chepstow 
Castle and Monmouth (Phillips, Oivu War 
in Walea, ii. 279; Two lettera from CoUmell 
Morgan, London, 1646). Next, in conjunc- 
tion with Colonel Birch, he took part in 
the surprise of Hereford (18 Dec. 1646 ; cf. 
Two Lettera amt . . hg Colenell Morgan, 

London, 22 Dec. 1646). Though ' under 
great distemper ’ from an ague, he endured 
aU the hardsnijM of a winter campaign, and 
personally led ^e horse in the assault {Lords' 
Joumala, yiii. 69; Military Memoir of 
Colonel Birch, p. 26 ; Report on the Duke of 
Portland a M^. i. 328). On 21 March 1646 
the combined forces of Morgan, Birc^ and 
Sir William Brereton defeated Sir Jacob 
Astley at Stow-in-the-Wold, thus routing 
the last army which the king had in the 
field {Lorda' Journals, yiii. 231 ; Memoir of 
Colonel Birch,p. 34 ; Vicabs, Burning Bush, 
p. 398). In June and July 1646 Morgan 
was engaged in besieging Raglan Castle, 
which finally surrendered to Fairfax on 
19 Ai^. (Phillips, Civil War in Wales, ii. 
814 ; Cabt, Memoriala, i. 64, 181, 147). 

For the next few years Morgan’s history 
is again obscure. On 17 June 1647 he was 
agam recommended as governor of Glouces- 
ter, but seems to have been superseded in 
Janua^ 1648 ^ Sir William Constable {Cal. 
State Papera, iJom. 1645-7, p. 563 ; Ritsh- 
WOBTH, Hiatorical Coiiectiona,\i\.97V). His 
application for an Irish command in October 
lo48 was without result (Cabt, Memoriala, 
ii. 45). In 1661 Morgan was in Scotland, 
and on 28 Aug. Monck requested Cromwell 
to 'send down a commission for Colonel 
Morgan to be colonel of the dragoons ’ (t6. 
ii 847). OromweU sent the commission, and 
for the next six years Morgan was Monck’s 
most trusted coadjutor in the subjugation of 
Scotland, holding, for the latter part of the 
period, Ae rank of mmo^general in the 
army in Scotland. On 26 May 1662 Dunottar 
Casue surrendered to him after a siege of 
three weeks (Maceibhok, History the 
Cdlietream Cuarda, i 48). On 19 June 
1664 he defeated General Middleton at Lough 
Gkrry, thus striking a fstal blow at tne 
rising headed by Miadleton in the highlands 

I Mereuriaa Politieua, 27 June-8 Aug. 1664, 
0-17 Aug.) 

On 23 April 1667 Cromw^ summoned 

S from Scotland to take part in the 
on sentto the assistance or the French 
lers. He was second in command to 
Sir John ReynbUsygovemor of Mardyke alter 
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its capture from the Spaniards, and practi- 
callj commanded the English contingent 
after the death of Reynolds, though Lo^^rt 
nominally succeeded to the generalship. The 
reason for thus passing OTer Morgan was no 
doubt that, though he was well qualified to 
lead an army in the field, the relations be- 
tween the allied armies required a general 
who Was also a diplomatist. The narra- 
tive attributed to Morgan (printed in vol. L 
of the ‘ Phoenix Britannicus,’ a collection of 
tracts made by Morgan in 1782^ claims all 
the successes of the campaign as ms ; but his 
own letters are modest enough (I^ublob, 
vii. 217, 258). He was wounded in the storm- 
i^ of an outwork at the siege of St.yenant 
(Hbath, Chronicle^ p. 726). 

At the battle of the Dunes (4 June 1658) 
Bockhart was present and commanded the 
English contingent, but more than one ac- 
count represents Morgan as its real leader 
(THT7BL0E,vii.l55; CLAiiKByXtfe of James//, 
i. 347). After the capture of Dunkirk, Momn 
with three English regiments continued to 
serve in Turenne’s army, while the rest were 
left in garrison, and he was again slightly 
wounded at the taking of Ypres {Mereuriut 
PoliticuB^ 17-24 June, 19^26 Aug. 1658). At 
the close of the campaign he returned to 
England, and was knights by the protector, 
Richard Oromwell, on 25 Nov. 1658. His 
command in Scotland had been kept vacant, 
but illness delayed his return to it. In Octo- 
ber 1659, whenMonck declared against Lam- 
bert’s expulsion of the parliament, Moi^n 
was at York, where the gout had obliged 
him to halt on his way north. Monck was 
anxious for his assistance, but the letter which 
he sent him was intercepted b^ Colonel Robert 
Lilbume. Morgan was afrud that he would 
be stopped, but persuaded Lilbume and Lam- 
bert ^t he disapproved of Monclfs pro- 
ceedings, and th^ accordingly commissioned 
him to induce l£mck to lav down his arms. 
He delivered his message, out at the same 
time told Monck that he meant to share 
his fortunes. ' You know,’ he said, * I am 
no statesman ; I am sure you are a lover of 
your country, and therefore I will join with 
you in all your actions, and submit to your 
prudence and judgment in the conduct of 
them.’ Morgan’s coming ' was a great ac- 
cession to Monck’s par^ and a great en- 
couragement to aU the oficers and soldiers ; 
for he was esteemed l^ them to be, next the 
general, a person of the best conduct of any 
then in arms in the three nations, having 
been nearly forty years in anni» and present 
in the greatest battles and megjN of Christeii- 
dom for a great part of that time.’ He was 
spedally usefnl in the reorganisation of 


Monck’s cavalry, which was the weak part 
of his army (StioDt, Chron^, ed. Hiilhps^ 
1670, pp. 688-00; Guiolb, qf Afoitoh, 
p. 144; Pbigb, Mffttery qf HU Afq/eii^s 
jR^toratum^ ed. Maseres^ p. 788).^ M(man 
accompanied Monck in his march into Eng- 
land, but after the occupation of York was 
sent bade to take the command of the forces 
left in Scotland. He played a conspicuous 
pfLTt in the celebration of the king’s restore* 
tion at Edinburgh (19 June 1660), building 
an enormous bonfire at his door, and firing 
off Mons Meg with his own hand (Mereurius 
jPubiie^ 28 June-8 July 1660). His com- 
mand in Scotland ended in December 1660, 
when the English regiments there were dis- 
banded, but & services were rewarded by a 
baronetcy (1 Feb. 1661) and ^ the rever- 
sion of some beneficial leiises m Herefordshire 
(Oal. State Papere^ Dom., 1661-2, pp. 204, 
384). 

In 1665, during the ws- with Holland, a 
French attack on Jersey was feared, and 
Morgan was made ^vemor of the island 
Dec. 1665 ; for l£>rgan’s instructions see 
MwUneon MSS. A. 255, 25; cf. Cal, State 
Papere, Dom. 1665-6, pp. 110-19; Daltoit, 
EngUeh Army LUtSf i. 5/). Morgan repaired 
the forts and reorguoised the local n^tia. 
Falle, the contemporary historiim of Jersey, 
gives him high praise for hb vigilance and 
care. He ’would sit whole days on the car- 
riage of a cannon hastening and enoourwing 
the workmen.’ But the discussions ox the 
estates he found insufferably tedious, and 
would retire to smoke and w^ about till 
they had finished iAooount ^ Jerety, ed. 
Durell, pp. xxii, 141, 288). His corre^n- 
dence witn Lord Hatton during his govern- 
ment is in the British Museum (Additional 
MSS. 29552-7). 

According to Burke’s ’Extinct Baronet- 
age’ (ed. 1844, p. 869) Morgan died on 
18 A^. 1670, but Aubrey states that he 
died in 1679, and his correspondence with 
Hatton ends in 1678. Burke adds that 
Morgan married De la Riviere, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Oholmond)ey of Brame 
Hall, Yorkshire, and was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his eldest son, Sir John Mornm 
of Kinnersley Gastle, Hewordshiie. The 
dignity became extinct in 1767 with the death 
of the fourth baronet. Noble states that 
Morgan’s oommianonsand other papers were 
in this poseession of Thomas Glutton of 
nersley, to whose famUy the estate had de- 
scends (JYotfse qf OrmweUf ed. 178T| i. 

ton, u^aSd by Bromley qf JSa- 
praeed SriiUk PartraUe^ p. 96) to be given 
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in * Phoanix Britaunicus/ p. 632 ; but it is 
not in any of the three editions in the Bri- 
tish Museum. After the taking of Dunkirk, 
Masarin and others, says Aubrey, * had a 
great mind to see this famous warrior. They 
gaT6 him a visit, and whereas they thought 
to have found an Achillean or g^antic person, 
they saw a little man, not many denees above 
a dwarf, sitting in a hut of tuns with his 
fellow soldiers, smoking a pipe about three 
inches, or neer so long, with a gr^n hat- 
case on. He spake with a very exile tone, 
and cried out to the soldiers when angry with 
them, “ Sirrah, I’ll cleave your skull,” as if 
the words had been prolated by an eunuch ’ 
(Letters from the Bodleian^ ii. 465). 

In 1699 a pamphlet of sixteen pages, quarto, 
was published as * A True and J ust !^lation 
of Mmor-general Morgan’s Progress in France 
and Flanders, with the 6,000 English in the 
years 1657 and 1668 ... as it was delivered 
by the General himself.’ It was written by 
Morgan in 1676 at the request of Dr. Samuel 
Barrow, but its historical value is very doubt- 
ful (Godwin, Sistory of the Commonwealth, 
iv. 647; Efferton MS, 2618, f. 127). It is 
reprinted in the ' Harleian Miscellany,’ ed. 
Park, iii. 841. Some letters of Morgan’s are 
among the 'Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and several printed letters are among 
the collection of pamphlets in the British Mu- 
seum Library (cf. Catalogue, s. v. 'Morgan’). 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.] 

C. H. F. 

MORGAN, THOMAS (d, 1743), deist, 
of Welsh origin, is said to have been a ' poor 
lad in a farmer’s house ’ near Bridgwater, 
Somerset. He showed talents which in- 
duced a dissenting minister, John Moore 
(1042 P-1717) [o.v.J, to give him a free educa- 
tion. the cost 01 his living being provided by 
his mends. He became independent minister 
at Burton in Somerset, but was ordained by 
the presbyterian John Bowder [q. v.] at Frome 
in 1716, and was minister of a congregation 
at litolborough, Wiltshire. He was decidedly 
orthodox at the time of his ordination, but was 
dismissed from the ministry soon after 1720 
in oonsMuence of his views. He took to the 
study of medidne, and describes himsdf as 
M.D. on the titlMagee of his boohs in 1726 
andafterwuds. He first appeared as a writer 
during the controversy among the dissenters 
at the lime of tiie Smters’ Hall conference, 
on the anti-subscription side. He afterwards 
defended Boulay’s theory as to the corrup- 
tion of human nature against the early writ- 
ings niomasCSiubb [q.v.], and was much 
pussled about fireewiU. He became a free- 
thinker, contributed some books to the latter 


part of the deist controversy, and described 
himself as a ' Christian deist.’ He was op- 
posed by Samuel Chandler [q. v.], J ohn Chap- 
man [q. V.], Thomas Chubb, Samuel Fancourt 
(1704-1784) [q. V.], John Leland (1691-17661 
[q. V.], and other writers, but never obtainea 
much notice. He died ' with a true Chris- 
tian resignation ’ 14 Jan. 1742-8. Morgan 
married Mary, eldest daughter of Nathaniel 
Meiriman, a prominent dissenter of Marl- 
borough. By his wife, who survived him, he 
left an only son. 

Morgan’s writings are: 1. 'Philosophical 
Principles of Medicine,’ 1726 ; 2nd edit., cor- 
rected, 1730. 2. ' A Collection of Tracts . . . 
occasioned by the late Trinitarian Contro- 
versy,’ 1726. This includes the following 
reprints (dates of original publication are 
added) : ' The Nature and Consequences of 
Enthusiasm considered ... in a letter to 
Mr. Tong, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Reynold ’ (four ministers who had supported 
the subscribing party at Salters’ Hall), 1719 ; 
a defence of t^ against Samuel Fancourt’s 
' Certainty and Infallibility,’ 1720; another 
defence against Fancourt’s ' Enthusiasm Re- 
torted,’ 1722 ; ' The Absurdity of Opposing 
Faith to Reason,’ against Thomas Bradbury 
[q.v,], another writer on the same controversy, 
whom he had also attacked in a postscript to 
his first tract, 1722 ; the ' Grounds and Prin- 
ciples of Christian Communion,’ 1720 ; a ' Let- 
ter to Sir Richard Blackmore, in reply to his 
' Modem Arlans Unmasked,’ 1721 ; a ' Refu- 
tation of . . . Mr. Joseph Pyke,’ author of 
an ' Impartial View,’ with further remarks 
on Blackmore, 1722 ; a ‘ Letter to Dr. Wa- 
terland, occasioned by his late writings in de- 
fence 01 the Athanasian hypotheses,’ 1^22 (P) ; 
' Enthusiasm in Distress,^ an examination of 
' Reflections upon Reason,’ in a letter to 
Philileutherus Britannicus,’ 1722, with two 
postscripts in 1723 and 1724. 8. 'A Letter to 
Mr. Thomas Chubb, occasioned by his " Vin- 
dication of Human Nature,”’ 1727, followed 
by ' A Defence of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion,’ occasioned by Chubb’s 'Scripture 
Evidence,’ 1728 (in defence of the views of 
Robert Barclay [q. vj, the quaker apologbt). 
4. ' The Mechanical Practice of Physic,’ 1736. 
6. 'The Moral Philosopher, in a dialogue 
between Philalethes, a Christian Deist, and 
Theophanus, a Christian Jew ’ [anon.], 1737 ; 
2nd edit. 17^. A second volume, in answer 
to Leland and Chanman, by Philalethes ap- 
peared in 1789, and a thiro, against Leland 
and Lowman, in 1740. A fourth volume, 
called 'Phyaico Theology,’ appeared in 1741. 
6 . ' Letter to Dr. Cheyne in defence dT the 
" Mechanical Practioc£’ 173a 7. 'Vindica- 
Uon of the "Moral Philosopher,’” against 
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S. Chandler, 1741. 8. * The Hutorj of Joseph 
considered . . . b j Fhilslethes,’ in answer 
to S. Chandler, 1744. 

[Protestant Dissenters* Mag. i. 258 ; Monthly 
Repository, 1818, p. 735 ; Gent. Mag. 1748, p. 61 ; 
WiUiam^s Eminent Welshmen, p. 842; l^rmon 
at the ordination of T. Morgan, by N. Billingsley, 
with Morgan’s * Confession of Faith/ 1717.1 

L. S. 

MORGAN, Sib THOMAS CHARLES, 
M.D. (1788-1843), philosophical and miscel- 
laneous writer, son of John Morgan of Char- 
lotte Street, Bloomsbury, Lon£>n, bom in 
1788, was educated at Eton, the Charter- 
house, and Peterhouse, Cambridge, whence he 
paduated M.B. in 1804 and proceeded M.D. 
m 1809. He practised at first as a surgeon in 
Charlotte Street, and on 18 April 1806 mar- 
ried Miss Hammond, daughter of William 
Hammond of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and 
the Stock Exchange. She died in 1809, leav- 
injg issue one child, a daughter. Mornn was a 
fnend and admirer of Jenner, the discoyerer 
of yacoination, and published in 1808 * An 
Expostulatoiy Letter to Dr. Moseley on his 
Reyiew of the Report of the London College 
of Physicians,* London, 8yo. On80Sept. 1809 
he was admitted a candidate, and on 1 Oct. 
1810 a fellow of the College of Physicians. 
As physician to the first Marquis of Aber- 
com he attended him to Ireland, and through 
his interest was knighted by the lord-lieu- 
tenant, Charles Lennox, fourth duke of Rich- 
mond [q. y.], at Dublin on 17 Sept. 1811. At 
Abercom’s seat, Baron’s Court, co. Tyrone, 
Morgan met, and on 12 Jan. 1812 married, 
a prot5g6e of the marchioness, Sydney Owen- 
son [see Moboab, Stdnby,La.dt], then rising 
into repute as a popular authoress. After 
the marriage Morgw obtained the post of 
physician to the Marshalsea, Dublin^ and 
took a house in that city. No. 36 Kildare 
Street, with the yiew of establishing a prac- 
tice. Between 1815 and 1824, howeyer, 
most part of his time was spent abroad with 
Lady Morgan, to whose works * France* 
(1818) and ‘ Italy * (1821) he contributed ap- 

f endices on law, medicine, and other matters, 
n 1818 he published * Sketches of the PhUo- 
Bophy of I^fe,*and in 1822 'Sketches of 
the PhiloBophy of Morals* (both London, 
8yo), in which he attempted to popularise 
the ideas of Bichat, Cabanis, and Destutt de 
Tracy. The former work was onspinngly 
attadmd on the mund of its materialism br 
Rev. Thomas Hennell [q. y and Morgan’s 
professional reputation was so seriously 
damaged that he retired from practice. The 
latter book fell almost stilllKMm from the 
press. 

Morgan was a strenuous adyocate of 


cathoUc emancipation and other liberal mea- 
sures, and on the return of the whigs to 
power was placed on the commission of in- 
^iry into toe state of Irish fisheries (1886). 
He took an actiye part in the inyestigation, 
and compiled an ' Historical Sketch of the 
British and Irish Fisheries * for the appipdix 
to the First Report (Pari Papers, House 
of Commons, 1887, yol. xzii.) From 1824 
to 1887 the Morgans resided at 85 Kildare 
Street, Dublin,where their eyening recrations 
became famous [see Moboan, Stdket, Ladt]. 
In the latter year they remoyed to William 
Street, Lowndes Square, London, where Mor- 
nn died on 28 Aug. 1848. For many years 
Morfl^ contributed slight essays or causeries 
to the ' New Monthly MagaKtne,’ the ' Me- 
tropolitan,* and other pervmicals. Those in 
the 'New Monthly’ are distinguished by the 
sinature /i. The beat of rhese trifles are 
cmlected in the ' Book without a Name,* to 
which Lady Morgan also contributed, Lon- 
don, 1841, 2 yols. 12mo. 

Morgan was an extremely minute philo- 
sopher, or rather philo 8 oph 0 . His mental 
calibre is eyinced ny an anecdote recorded 
by Orabb Robinson. Robinson quoted Kant*s 
well-known apophthegm about the ' starir 
heayens * and the ' moral law,* upon whion 
Morgan exclaimed contemptuously' German 
sentiment and nothing else,* adding, ' The 
starry heayens. philoscmhically considered, 
are no more oojects of admiration than a 
basin of water.’ 

Besides the aboye mentioned publications 
Morgan is the author of a pasouinade in 
ottaya rima entitled 'The Royal Progress. 
A Canto: with Notes. ^ Written on occa- 
sion of Hb M y’s Vbit to Ireland, August 

1821/ London, 1821, 12mo. 

[Monk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 98 ; Gent. Mag. 1806 
pti. p. 485, 1812 pt. i. p. 87i 1848 pt ii. p. 488; 
Lit. (Lu. 1818 p. 721, 1822 p. 891 ; Townsend's 
Calendar of lights, 1828, p. 208 ; Lady Mor- 
gan’s Autobiography and Coimpondonee,ed.W. 
Hepworth Dixon, 1882 ; Lady Morgan’s Pumm 
from my Antobiography, 1869 ; Fitspatriws 
Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady Morgan, 
1869, and Lady Morgan, her Career, Literary 
and Personal, 1860; Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
ed. Sadler, 1872, i. 408 ; Quarterly Review, vol. 
xvii. ; Examiner, 8 Sept. 1848; Notee and 
Qneriee, 2nd ser. ix. 807 ; Athenmnm, 1848, p. 
794.] J. M. R. 

MORGAN, Sib WILLIAM (d. 1584), 
soldier, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Momn of Pencoyd and Langstone^ Glamoiw 
ganAiie, and Csmlia, daughter of Sb Qootge 
Herbert of Swansea. He succeeded to Fle^ 
coyd and Lamtone on the death of 'hh 
father in June Im; but,beingof laadfcn- 
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tuTOuadupoBitioni he went to France in 1669, ahire, but exercised his office, apparentlj, 
shortijalte thebettleof Jamao,as a volun- through his depul 7 ,WilliamMorgia of Lla^ 
tear m the annj of the Huguenots. He tamam, who m 1677 was summoned before 
Buhse^eatlj became acquainted at Paris the admiralty court for refosiim his assist- 
with Count Louis of Nassau, in whose se> anM to capture a pirate (JStaU Papers^Dom, 
▼ice he enlisted, and took part in the capture Elis. ex. 2-4, cxii. 28). On 11 July 1578 
of Valenciennes on 24 May 1672, and of Morgan was surprised by the watch, under 
Monson thedayfollowi]^. At Valenciennes Teir susmcious circumstances, in company 
he had, according to Tnomas Oliuxchyard with the J^nch ambassador and SirWarham 
{Churekyard^a Chaue), ‘a goodly gentil- St.Leger[a.T.],inParis Gardens, ayerj^ot- 
mannes house giyen h^, stufed with bed, accoroing to Recorder William rleet- 
gooddes and funiuhed with Wines and yio- wo<^ [q. ▼.], of conspiracy (t6. cxxr. 264). 
tuaU for a long yere,’ but, being summoned to He seems to have explained matters satis- 
Mons by Count Louis, he did not long enjoy factorily, for in November 1679 he suc- 
it. He was present at the defence of tnat ceeded Sir Drue Drury [q.Y*] as governor of 
city, and by the articles of capitulation * was Dungarvan, and being appointed to conduct 
allowed to march away in the same order and over certain forces for the service in Ireland, 
liberty of mind that me Count de Lodwick he landed at Waterford after a boisterous 
and his Almains had obtained.* He accom- passage, apparently in December 1679. fie 
panied the Prince of Orange into Holhmd, was stationed by Sir William Pelham [q.v.] 
and was sent by him to Sir Humphrey Gil- at Youghal, with twenty horse and two hun- 
bert and the English volunteers * with large dred foot, as lieutenant of the counties of 
offers to stay them for his service,* just as Cork and Waterford, in which capacity he 
they were embarking for England after their displayed great activity against the rebels in 
discomfiture before Tergoes. He returned to south Munster, particularly the seneschal of 
England early in 1678, and took part as a Imokilly. But his health broke down under 
volunteer adventurer in the enterprise of the hard service and constant exposure of 
Walter Devereux, earl of Essex [q. ▼,], for Irish warfare, and in June 1680 he obtained 
colonising Clandeboye and the north-eastern permission to return for a short time to 
comer of Ireland. Unlike the majority of !England. Before Ms departure he was in- 
gentlemen-adventurers, who, ^having not for- strumental, at considerable personal danger, 
gotten the delicacies of England, and want- in securing the submission of the Earl of 
ing resolute minds to endure t^e travail of Clancar. Both Sir William Pelham and Sir 
a year or two in this waste country,* feigned Warham St. Leger wrote home in warm 
excuses and returned to England, Morgan commendationof his conduct. His absence, 
took his share of the privations and hard wrote the latter, *may verie ill be spared 
blows wMch it was their lot to encounter, hence : his dealing in execution of justice 
* 1 have great cause,’ wrote Essex on 2 Nov., being here so well liked of by those y* bee 
<to commend unto your Majesty Uie service good, and foared of thil^ as the son' hee re- 
of . • • Will. Morgan of Pe^coid, now Mar- tumeth the bett' it wilbe for this estate’ 
shid by the departure of w Peter Carew, (i5. Irel. Elis. Ixiii. 42). His absence was of 
surely a very worthy gentleman’ (Devb- mort duration. He sailed from Bristol at the 
BEUX, Lives 0/ the Earls Essex, L 46). end of July 1680, with reinforcements, for 
La the plot of the plantation Glenarm was Ireland ; but, being driven back by stormy 
ass^ed to him, but in May 1674 he was sent weather, it was the e^ of August before 
to England as the bearer of letters of sub- he reacli^ his destination. ^ 
mission on the part of Sir Brian Mac Phelim But his health became rapidly worse, and in 

O’Neill Fq.y.] In consequence of Essex’s February 1681 he earnestly zeqwted Burgh- 
commendation he was knitted that year by ley to be allowed to return to England. His 
Elisabeth, but his expenses in connection requeBtwasgnmted,but,owing to the situa- 
with the enterprise, which ultimately failed, tion of affairs in Munster, he was unable to 
were so great mat he was compelled in 1677 take immediate advantage of it. * I have,’ 
to aeU Langstone. The prop^y was pur- he wrote to Walsingham from Dunvargan 
chased by John Simmings, a Ixindon doctor, on 7 Deo. 1681, ' hesfo^ very sickly, and had 
from whom it passed to Morgan’s kinsman, my leave to come over long sinoe, hut be- 
William Morgan of Llantamam, in Mon- cause you were not att home, and the Re- 
mouthshire, ishose grsat-grandson, Sir Ed- hrileshath so solemnly vowed t^ bumynge 
waidMorgan, sold it aboot 1666 toSirXhomas of this towen, I could not fynd in my hartn 
Gkne of Barrow Court, Sosaeraet, in whose to dwart ’ (th. Ixxxvik 10), and it was aetu- 
fimlily it continued till quite leoently. ally May or June 1682 befim he was able 
Morgan was vice-admiral of Glamorgmii- to carry out Ms intenlioii in that respect. 
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He died shortly after his Tetam in 1684. 
Morgan marriea Elisabeth, daughter of Sir 
Andrew Judde, alderman of London ; and, 
haying no issue hy her, he was succeeded to 
a yery much encumbered estate hie brother 
Henry. Another brother, Bobert Morgan, is 
said to haye come to Ireland in the rmgn of 
Charles ;1, and to haye been the founder of 
the family of Morgan of Oottdstown in ca 
Sligo. 

[G. T. Clark’s limbus Fatrum MorgsnuB et 
Glamorganie. p. 821 ; Burke's Commoners, ir. 
18 ; Thomas Cburdiyaid's Ghoise; Boger Wil- 
liams's Actions of the Low Countries ; Morgan 
and Wakeman’s Kotioes of Fencoyd Castle and 
Langstons (Caerleon Antaq. Assoc.); Wright’s 
Queen Elisabeth and her Times, ii. 87 ; Gal. of 
State Papers, Elis., Domestic and Ireland ; George 
Hnl’s MacdonneUs of Antrim, p. 417 ; Collins's 
Sidney Papers, L218 ; CaL Garew ii. 171, 
209,218.] E. D. 

MORGAN, WILLIAM (1640 P-1604), 
bishop of St. Asaph, son of Joim ap Morgan 
ap Llywelyn and Lowri, daughter of WilLam 
^ John ap Madog, was bom at Ty Mawr, 
Gwibemant, in the parish of Penmachno, 
Carnarvonshire, about 1640. His father, a 
copyhold tenant upon the great estate of 
Gwydir, was in no position to give his son 
a liberfd education. But, according to a 
local tradition, William was carefully taught 
at home by a monk, who, on the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, had found a secret 
asylum among his relatives at TV Mawr. 
The lad’s proficiency soon attracted tne atten- 
tion of John (or Maurice P) Wynn of G-^dir, 
who took him under his patronage and had 
him taught at his own nouse, though no 
doubt on a menial footing. In 1666 he 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, ma- 
triculating in the university as a sub^ar 
on 26 F&., and becoming a full sisar on 
9 June. Cambridge, and m particular St. 
John’s College, were at this time actiya pro- 
testant centres, and Morgan rapidly lost the 
Romanist sympathies which ne probably 
brought with him from Wales. Hebrew was 
taught by Emanuel Trem^ius 
afterwaxoB by Anthony Rodolph Cheyallier 
[q.y.], and he thus laid the foundations of his 
proficiency in that language. He graduated 
B. A. in 1^, M. A. ^671, BJ). in 1678, and 
D.D. in 1688. On 8 Ai^. 1676 he became 
vicar of Welshpocd, and m 1678 he was ^ 
pointed one of the university pieachetB. On 
1 Oct. of that year he was nramoted to the 
vicarage of Llaorbaiadr Mocnnant, Denbigh 
shire, to which appeen to have been eddea in 
1679 the reeCoiy of Usnfyllin, Montgomeiy- 
shire. The twoparidies ere not for apart, end 
Morgan prohabfyfoand no difficnltymsiqpsf^ 


vising LlanfyUin while residing at Uan- 
rhaisdr. In a document styled * A Disooverie 
of the present Estate of the Byshoppribke of 
St. Asaphe,’ and dated 24 Feh. 1^7, he is 
particularly mentioned as one of the three 
^preachers’ in the diocese who *ordi- 
na^ residence and hospitslity ’ i^on their 
livings. 

It was at Llanrhaiadr that Morgan earned 
out the great enterprise of his life, the trans- 
lation of the Bible mto Welsh. Parliament 
had in 1668enacted that the bi^ops of Here- 
ford, St. David’s, Bangor, St. Asaph, and 
Llandaff should provide for the issue within 
three years of a Wdsh version of the scrip- 
tures, but this had only resulted in the ap- 
pearance of Williiun SeJesbury’s translation 
of the New Testament in 156f . Morgan ap- 
pears to have taken up spcntaneoi^y 
idea of completing Salesbury’s work ; after 
some years’ labour he resolved upon pub- 
lishing the Pentateueh as an experiment. 
But influential neighbours who had pri- 
vate grudges against him interposed, and 
endeavoured to persuade the authorities that 
Morgan's character was not such as to fit 
him for his self-sought p<mtion as trans- 
lator, and he was accordingly summoned 
before Archbishop Whitgift to justify his 
pretensions. It is probable that the aspei^ 
sions upon him bad reference to the position 
of his wife, whom he is said to have married 
secretly before he went up to Cambridge. 
Sir John Wynn of Gwydir afterwards took 
credit to himself for having cleared the good 
name of the two by the cei^cateshe and his 
friends sent up to London. The effect of the 
attack undoubtedly was not only to vindi- 
cate Morgan’s character, hut also to convince 
Whitgift of his talents as a trsnalator, and 
to interest the archbishop in the work. It 
was resolved that the whole of the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha should ap- 
pear, and that Morgan should also revise 
^eehunr’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Towards the end of 1687 the printing 
of the book began at London; itwentonfor 
a year, during which Morgan was enabled to 
exercise a efose supervision over the work 
through the horoitality of Gabriel Goodman 
[q.v.I dean of Westminster. Itappearedin 
1688, after the defeat of the Armada (to whidi 
reference is made in the prefoce), oiA before 
20 Nov., the date inseriMd in the cagf pto- 
eentid by Morgan to the Westminster Abb^ 
Library. The Latin dedication to Qnaan 
EUsabsth tails something of the history of 
the trsnslalaoa, and poworfoUy atatoa tfoa 
ease for it against those advisns of the < 
who dma^pored of nyoBdtX waaat 
being ghon to the Woioh laagoifi. 
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those who hdped in the production of the 
book eie mentioned Archbishop Whitgfift^ 
William Hughes [q. ▼.] (bishcm of St. Asaph), 
Hugh Bellot [q. y. J (bishop of Ban^), Dean 
Goo^an, Dr. Dayid Powel (author of the 
• Historie of Oambria Edmund Prys (author 
of the W elsh metrical version of the Psalms), 
and Dr. Richard Vaughan (afterwards suc- 
cessively bishop of Bangor, of Chester, and 
of London). 

Shortly before the appearance of the 
translation Morgan seems to have resigned 
his position at Llanrhaiadr in favour of his 
son, Evan M^an, who held the vicarage 
until 1612. himself was provided M 
by means of the sinecure rectory of Pennant 
Melangell, Montgomemhire, bestowed upon 
him on 10 July 1688. Me still lived, it would 
seem, at Llanrhaiadr, which led Sir John 
Wynn, in a letter written in 1603, to refer 
to him as though he had been vicar of that 
place at the time of his being made bishop. 
In 1694 his income was further augment^ 
by the sinecure rectory of Denbigh (cf. Let- 
ter from Earl of Essex, 29 Jan. 1694-6, in 
Stbyph'b Annals, edit. 1824, iv. 842). 

Morgan was elected bishop of Llandaff on 
80 June 1695, was consecrated on 20 July, 
and received the temporalities of the see on 
7 Auff. Sir John Wynn of Ghvydir at a later 
period took to himself the whole credit of 
this promotion, but there is no reason to 
doubt that Elisabeth and Whitgift felt a 
personal interest in the appointment, and 
made it for the good of Wales. The see 
was a poor one ; hence it is not surprising 
that he retained the rectory of Lianfyllin,but 
he gave up that of Pennant, and in the next 
year that of Denbigh. 

On the death of Bishop Hughes, Mor- 
gan was on 21 July 1601 elected to the 
somewhat wealthier see of St. Asaph. He 
now resigned LlanfylUn, but followed his 

S redecessor in the see in retaining the arch- 
eacon^ in his own hands. Both at 
Llandaff and at St. Asaph he showed the 
energy to be expected of him. His successor 
in the former see, Francis Godwin [q.v.l, 
speaks of his * industria ’ there. At St. Asaph 
he took measures for establishing regular 
courses of sermons at the cathedral, repaired 
the chancel, and exercised a careful super- 1 
vision over the property of the church in 
his diocese. His vigilance in the latter re- 
spect brought him into conflict with the 
great men of the district. Soon after hie 
settlement at Bt. Asaph he had a dispute 
with David Holland ox Trirdan, which was 
only composed hj the intervention of Sir 
Jolui Wynn of Q^dir; and in 1608, a few 
months beforehis death, he mortally offended 


Sir John himself by reftising to confirm a lease 
for three lives of the living of Llanrwst,by 
which Sir John hoped to profit. A corre- 
spondence on this matter is printed in Yorke’s 
'Royal Tribes of Wales' (edit. 1887, pp. 184- 
141), and shows the bishop firm and incor- 
ruptible, though possibly a uttle haughty, on 
the one hand, wlme Sir John is indignant at 
the ingratitude, under a feigned plea of con- 
science, of one for whom he holds ^ has done 
so mu(^ 

Morgan died, as 'Y Cwtta Qyfaj^dd’ 
tells us, ' UTOU Monday momi^, being the 
xth day of September, 1604.’ H^ was twice 
married, first to Ellen Salesbuxy, whom he 
married before going to Cam&i^e; and 
secondly to Catherine, daughter of Geo^e ap 
Richard ap John. He left one son, Ey|xi, 
who became vicar of Llanrhaiadr Mochnant. 
The tercentenaiy of the translation of the 
Bible into Welsh in 1888 was marked by the 
erection of a memorial to Morgan and bis 
helpers in the precincts of St. Asaph Ca- 
thedral. 

[The fullest and most accurate biography of 
Morgan is that of Mr. Charles Ashton ('Bywyd 
ac Amseran yr Esgob Morgan/ Treherbert, 1 8&1 ), 
which sifts almost all the material available for 
an account of his life. Two parts of * The Life 
and Times of Bishop William Morgan,’ by Mr. 
T. Evan Jacob (London, n.d.), have appeared ; 
also a short biography by the Rev. W. Hughes, 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. All three appeared in connection 
with the tercentenary of the translation of the 
Bible into Welsh in 1688. See also letters in 
Yorke’s Royal Tribesof Wales ; Edwards’s edition 
(1801) of Browne Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph; 
Account of the Welsh Versions of the Bible, by 
Dr. Thomas Llewelyn, 1703.] J. E. L. 

MORGAH, WILLIAM (1628-1689), 
Jesuit, second son of Henry Morgan, by his 
first wife, Winefrid Gwynne, was l^m in 
Flint in 1628, and educated at Westmin- 
ster School, where he was elected king’s 
scholar, and pMed on in 1640 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from which, after two 
years^residence, he was expelled by the Earl 
of Manchester for taking up arms in the 
royal cause (Wbloh, Alumm Wsstmon, ed. 
Phillimore, p. 116). He was taken prisoner 
! at the battle of Naseby, and after six months’ 
confinement in Winchester gaol, he was sent 
into banishment, and entc^ the ^anish 
aervioe in Colonel Cobb’s regiment. ^ mving 
been converted to the catholio religion, he 
entered the F.n gliah College at Rome in 
16^ He was admitted into the Society of 
Jesus in 1651, and was professed of the mur 
vows, 2 Feb. 1665-6. la 1661 he became a 
profiNSor in the Jesuit college at Lidge, 
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whence he was sent in 1670 to the miaeion 
of North Wales. He was dedared sunerior 
of the readence of St. Winefred in 1675, and 
in 1676 he was diaplain at Powis Castle. 
He WM specially noted in Titus Oates’s list 
as an intended yictim of the persecution, but 
in February 1678-0 he with difficulty effected 
‘his jescape to the continent. In October 1679 
he was appointed socius to Father Warner, 
the proTinciid, and subseijuentW, on Tisiting 
England, he was arrested and imprisoned 
In May 1683 he was declared rector of the 
English CoUem at Rome. He was appointed 
provincial of nis order 22 Aug. 1689, and 
died a few weeks afterwards in the college 
at St. Omer on 28 Sept. 1689. 

Dr. Oliver says Morgan wrote the beautiful 
ac{}ount of the reign of James 11 beginning 
' Anni Septuagesimi Octavi,’ Ac., but omits 
to state where this work is to be found. 

[FoWb Records, v. 990, vii. 623; Oliver's 
Jesuit Collections, p. 144.] T. C. 


MORGAN, WILLIAM (1760-18331, 
actuary, bom in June 1760 at Brid ^n u, 
Glamorganshire, was the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Morgan, a surgeon practising in that 
town, by Sarah, sister of Dr. Richard Price 
[q. v.J George Gadogan Morgan [q.v.] was 
ms only brother. He was intended for the 
medical profession; but owing to his father’s 
limited means he was apprenticed, 11 July 
1769, to a London apothecary. Towards the 
end of 1771 he returned home to assist his 
father, but on his death, in 1772, Morgan 
returned to London, and through the influ- 
ence of Dr. Price became in February 1774 an 
assistant-actuary, and in February 1776 chief 
actuary to the Equitable Assurance Society, 
a post which he held until his resignation on 
2 Dec. 1830. During the earlier pBirt of this 
time he lived at the offices of the society in 
Chatham Place, BlackMan, and there wit- 
nessed, in June 1780, the Gordon riots, his 
house Itoing for a time threatened bvthe mob. 
He submuently lived at Stamford Hill, 
where his house became a meeting^place for 
many of the advanced reformers of the day, 
including Home Tooke and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. (m 20 April 1792 Samuel Rogers met 
Tom Paine at dinner at Morgan's house (CLav- 
DEN, Earfy L(f9 qf Eogers, p. 246). Morgan 
appears to have b^ at one time suspect 
by authorities, and bis name is said to 
have been oil the list of those threatened 
with prosecution, before the acquittal of 
Home TocAe. Despite his advan^ views, 


Bidiqp Watson of Dandaff was an intimate 
friend. Morgan died at Stamford HiU on 
4 May 1833, and was buried at Homs^. 

In 1781 Morgan married Susan Woodnonse 


by whom he bad several children. A daugh* 
ter, Sarah, was married to Benign Travers, 
the surged ; the eldest sou, William Mor- 
gw, who married Maria Towgood, the beau- 
tiful niece of Samuel Rogers, was for a time 
assistant-actuary at his father’s offio6, but 
after his early death was succeeded by another 
son, Arthur Morgan, who held the position 
of chief actuam from his other’s resigna* 
tion, 2 Dec. ISiO, till 3 March 1870, when 
he resigned. He died seven days after. 
Thus father and son were actuaries for a 
period of ninety-six years. 

Morgan takes high rank among the pioneers 
of life assurance in E^land. The pheno- 
menal success of the Suitable Sociej^ in 
the midst of so many contempora^ failures 
was mainly due to his careful administration 
and souna actuarial advice. The details 
which he published from time to time as to 
the mortality experience of that society flir- 
nished data for the amendm^int of the North- 
ampton tables, and the construction of others 
^ various actuaries [see Milnb, Joshua]. 
Irie first instalment of Morgan’s statistics 
was published in his * Doctrine of Annuities 
and Assurances on Lives and Survivorships 
Stated and Explained,’ London, 1779, 8vo, 
with a preface by Dr. Price. From 1786 on- 
wards he delivered to the court of governors 
a series of addresses reviewing the policy 
of the society. Nine of the most important 
of these addresses were published, along with 
the * Deed of Settlement of the Equitable 
Society,’ in one volume, in 1833, four of them 
having been previously published inl811,and 
six in 1820. A new edition, containing three 
additional addresses by Arthur Momn, was 
issued in 1864. Upon the basis of Morgan’s 
statements new tables of mortality were con- 
structed, most notably by Griffith Davies 
and byT. Gomperts in 1856, and by Charles 
Babbage in 1826. Morgan also published a 
table of his own in * A View of the Rise 
and Progress of the Equitable Society, and 
the Causes which have contributed to its 
Success/ London, 1828, 8vo (cf. a review in 
Watnumter Bev, April 1828; Phil Mag, 
1828, an unsigned article by Dr. Thomas 
Young; Time$ of 26 June and 1 Juty 1828, 
attacks by Francis Baily and George Farren ; 
John Bvilf 28 March, probably by W. Bdd- 
win, who issued a pamphlet on the sulject 
in tne following year). Morgan’s table of 
mortality was revised his son Arthur 
Morgan, and reissued in 1834. 

In 1783 Morgan sent a paper on ’ Proba- 
bility of Survivorship ’ to the ^ Fhilosopliioal 
Transactiona,’ and wu awarded the jRdd 
medal of the Rctyal Sodety, beiiw admuted 
a fellow shortly afrerwaids. Other papen^ 
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which appealed in * Philosophical Tcansao- 
tione’w 1791| 1704, and 1709, were em- 
lH>di(sd m the woond option his ‘ Doctrine 
of Annnkies,* 1821. In 1827 he was ex- 
amined before a select committee of the 
House of Commons on friendly societies. 
He was also much consulted on questions 
relating to ecclesiastical prope|^. 'hiamji 
was a Unitarian of a presbyterisn tjM fike 
his un<^ Dr. Prioe^ whose views on miance 
and politics he also inherited. He vigorously 
denounced the accumulation of tiie Nationu 
Debt, and * the improvident alienation of that 
fund by which it might have been redeemed/ 
The following were his writiz^ on this 
subject : 1. * A^view of Dr. Price’s Writ- 
ing on the Sulnect of the Finances of the 
Kingdom, to wnidi are added the three 
plans communicated by him to Mr. Pitt in 
1786 for redeeming the National Debt,’ Lon- 
don, 1702, 6vo ; 2nd edit., ‘ with a supple- 
ment stating the amount of the debt in 
1706,’ 1796. 2. ^ Facts addressed to the 
serious attention of the People of Great Bri- 
tain, respecting the Expense of the War and 
the State of the National Debt in 1706.’ 


Four editions were published in 1706, Lon- 
don, 8vo. 8. Additional facts on the same 
subject, London, 8vo ; four editions published 
m 1706. 4. <An Appeal to the People of 
Great Britain on the Present Alarming State 
of the Public Finances and of Public Credit,’ 
London, 8vo, 1707, four editions. 6. ^A 
Comparative View of the Public Finances 
from the Beginni^ to the Close of the Late 
Administration,’ London, 1801, three edi- 
tions. 6. * A Supplement to the Compara- 
tive View,’ 1803. He was the author of a 
scientific work entitled * An Examination of 
Dr. Crawford’s Theo^ of Heat and Com- 
bustion,’ London, 1781, 8vo, and also edited 
the following : * Observations on Beversionazy 
Payments, by Richard Price, to which are 
adoed A^braical Notes by W. M. ; ’ 6th 
edit 170£-80; 7th edit. 1812, and many 
subsequent e^tions. Morgan also edited 
the * Works of Dr. Price, with Memoirs of 
his Life,’ London, 1816, 8yo, and Dr. Price’s 
Sermons, 1816. 


[The fullest aocount of Morgan’s actuarial 
work is to be found in Watford’s Insurance 
Ojtiopssdia, ii. 606-622, iiL 1-28. For all other 
frets the best author!^ is A Welsh Family, 
from the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century 
djondoa, 1886, 8yo; 2nd edit 1898]|, by Hiss 
Oaioline K Wflliau^ for private cizoolatioa. 
See also Oent Mag. fat 1833, pt L> 669; Me- 
mefrs of Dr. Price, ut supra.] D. Du T. 


MOBOAN, SntWILLIAM (1829-1888), 
South AustisBaa statesman, son of an Eng- 
lish frrmeri was bom in 1820 at WisH 


hampstei^ near Bedford. In 1848 he emi- 
grated with two brothers and a sister, and 
arrived in South Australia in February 1840. 
BLe todc the first work that o£fored,but after 
a short experience of bush lifr became an 
assistant in the grocery store of Messrs. 
Boord Brotbers. In Iwl, at the time of 
the Victoria gold rush, he went with his 
brother Thomas to the Bendigo diggings, 
and, succeeding better than the majority, 
came hack to Adelaide and rejoins the 
Boords^ purdiasing their business after a 
short tune, and extend^ it till, under the 
title of Morgan A Co., it became one of the 
leading mercantile houses in the colony. 

In August 1860 Morgan first entered 
political life, standing for mection as member 
of the legislative council. In spite of the 
uncompromising independence of his vieWs 
on the leases and other questions which 
were exciting popular attention, he was duly 
returned on 6 Aug. In the council his 
I shrewdness and foresight rapidly brought 
! him to the front. In 1871 he was chosen 
by the ministers to be one of the delegates 
ox South Australia to the intercolonial con- 
ference, which opened at Melbourne on 
18 S^t. On 8 June 1876 Mr. Boucaut was 
callea on to form a ministry, and selected 
Morgan as chief secretary to represent the 
government in the legislative council. This 
was the government locally known as that 
* of the bmd and comprehensive policy.’ Its 
schemes for the undertaking of new and large 
public works, and for the readjustment of 
taxation with a view to its frirer mcidence on 
all classes, were the subject of fierce debate, 
and were rejected in two consecutive sessions 
by the counciL In the midst of the fight 
(26 March 1876) Morgan had to retire from 
the ministry to attend to the extra pressure of 
business entailed by his purchase of a share 
in the Balade minea of New Odedonia. In 
February 1877, when his term in the council 
had expired, although his private affairs made 
him anxious to retire for a time from political 
lifr, he waa returned to thelegialative council 
at the head of the poU. 

The new parliament met on 81 May 1877, 
and Morgan, after leading the attack on Sir 
Henry Ayera, the chier secretary in the 
Odton administration, waa by a unanimous 
vote of the house required to assume the 
duties of its leader in the place of Aye^ 
The defeat of tiie Colton moministration in 
the aaaemhly also frllow^ and Boucaut 
formed a miniatiy in whion Morgan was 
eliief aaoietaiy (O^ber 1877). In October 
1878 Bouomit retired, and Momn bimsdf 
became UMPiar, b^ng the offiMtillJune 
IfiSlv when ha wtimd owing to preamio of 
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prirato business. The cbief messmes which 
occupied his ministry related to taxation, 
the land laws, schemes for public works, and 
the settlement of the Northern Territory. 
In 1880 he attended the intercolonial con- 
ference at Melbourne. In May 1888 he left 
the colony on a riiort yisit to Enffland to 
recruit .-his health. On his arriYsf he was 
cheated K.C.M.G., but he died on 2 Not. at 
Brighton. Both houses of parliament in 
South Australia adjourned on the receipt 
the news. He was buried at his old home in 
Bedfordshire. He married in 1854 Harriett, 
daughter of T. H. Matthews of Coromandel, 
who, with fiye children, surriTed him. 

Morgan’s political career was stormy. He 
displayed much administratiTe capacity ; 
w^s shrewd and honest, senial and loyal. 
He has been called the ’ Cobden of South 
Australia.’ 

[South Australinn Eegister, 10 Nor. 1883; 
South Australian Advertiser, 10 Nov. 1883.] 

C. A. H. 

MORGANENSIS (Ji. 1210),epigrammaP 
tist. [See Maubicb.] 

MORGANN, MAURICE (1728-1802), 
commentator on the character of Sir John 
Falstaff, bom in London in 1726, was de- 
scended from an ancient Welsh family. He 
was under-secretary of state to William Fits- 
maurice Petty, earl of Shelburne, and after- 
wards first ma^uis of Lansdowne [q. y.], 
during his administration of 1782, ana was 
secretary to the embassy for ratifying the 
peace with America in 17w. He was al^ one 
of the commissioners of the hackney coach 
office. Morgann, a man of rare modesty and 
uncommon powers, was highly esteem^ by 
Lord Lansdowne, at whose seat at Wickham 
he once entertained Dr. Johnson during his 
lordriiip’s absence. He and Johnson sat up 
late talking, and the latter as usual proyoked 
a yerbal encounter, in which Morgann more 
than held his own. The next momi^ at 
breakfkst Johnson greeted him with * w, I 
haye been thinking oyer our diroute last night 
— ^you were in the right.’ Morgann wrote 
eeyeral pamphlets on me burning questions 
of his day, all of wUch are distingwhed for 
their philoeoplric tone and distinotiyely lite- 
rary style, ^ey were issued anonymously, 
but the following haye been identifled ashis: 
'An Enquiry oonoenung the Nature and End 
of a National Militia ’(London [1758], 8yo); 
'A Letter to my Lords the Bishops, on Occa- 
sion of the Premt Bill for thePrsyentingof 
Adultery’(London, 1779, 8?o) ; < Bemaiks on 
the Present Internal and Bzta^ Oondidon 
of Rranoe’ (179A8yo); and 'Remarks on the 
Slaye Trade.’ He appears to bare written 


•olely fbr his own gratifioation, and on his 
death at Knij[htshndge on 28 March 1802 
he directed hu execntors to destroy all his 
papers. 'Thus,’ says his finend Dr. Symmo^ 
’were lost yarious compositioas in politics, 
metaphysics, and oriticiBm which would 
haye planteid a permanent laurel on his 
grays qf Anfton, 1810, pp. 122-4). 

The admirable 'Essay on tne Dramatic 
Oharaeter of Sir John Falstaff’ (Londom 
1777, 8yo) by which Morgann is remembered 
has been yeir generally praised. The yindi^ 
cation of Falstaff ’s courage is the ostensiUe 
object of the work, and eyoM Johnson^i 
criticism. ' Why, sir, we shall haye theman 
come forth again ; and as he proyed Falstaff 
to be no coward, he may prove lago to be a 
yery good character,’ but tlio special plea, 
entertaining as it is, is really suhon^^te 
to a consideration of the larger problem of 
the whole character and to ’ the arts and 

f enius of his poetic maker ‘ (cf. Londm Mag* 
820, i. 194; Frater, xlyi 408; White, 
FaUtaff** admired of Charles Lamb, 

and the 'Essay on Falstaff* appended to Mr. 
Birrell’s’ Obiter Dicta*). For style, intelleo- 
tuality, knowledge oi human nature, and 
consequent profound appreciation of Shake- 
speare, Morgann’s essay has not been sur- 
passed. The author was too fastidious to re- 
issue his book during his lifetime ; it was, how- 
eyer, republished in 1820 and 1826. William 
Cooke’s poem 'Conversation* (1807) was de- 
dicated to Morgann, and in a second edition 
Cooke testified m the most enthusiastic terms 
to his friend’s wide knowledge, perviding 
humour, and personal charm. 

[Gent Mag. 1802 i. 470, 682, 1807 it 648; 
European xli. 334; Boiwell’a Johnaon, ad. 
G.B. Hill,iy. 192; Lord Edmond Fitemaurioe’s 
Life of Shelburne, ii. 60, iii. 16 ; Halkett and 
Icing’s Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. cola. 487i 765, 
804, 1886; Monthly Review, lx. 899 ; Lowndea’s 
Bibl. Man. 1612-18 ; Mathiaa* Puraoits of Lit. 

1801, p. 868.1 ^ 

MORGANWG, lOLO (1746-1820), 
Welsh bard. [See Williajis, Euwabo.] 

MORGANWG, LEWIS (/. 1600-1640), 
poet [See Lewis.] 

MORI, NICOLAS (1797-1889), violinist, 
was bom in London on 24 Jan. 1797,^ ac- 
cording to the inseriprion on a portrait of 
him isroed in 1806. He received his fixatin- 
struetkm, on a miniature vioUn at the im of 
three, from the greet Baithdleiiion in IW), 
and at a ooneert tan hie benefit giyen el tiie 
King*! Tl^tre on 14 March 1806 (aee pent 
trait abmm fafrrred to), under tlmpati^^ 
of the Duke end Dmmesa of York and the 
Dukeeof Soisex and Cambridge, he ]^ed 
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Barthdlemon’s difficult concerto known as 
<Tbe Eknparor.’ In 1808 he took part in the 
conoorta promoted by Mr. Heavisiae the mu- 
sical surgeon, and became a pupil of Viotti, 
then in exile in London. He remained till 
1814 under Viotti’s tuition, and under his 
tutor’s auspices took part in the first Philhar- 
monic Society’s concert in 1818. In 1814, 
while still in the Philharmonic orchestra, he 
acted as one of the society’s directors, and 
also became a member of the opera band. In 
1816 he was appointed leader of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra. 

In 1819 Mori married the widow of the 
music publisher Lavenu, whose business he 
carried on at 28 New Bond Street, in con- 
junction with his stepson, Henry Louis 
iiSTenu. It was in this capacity that he pub- 
lished for a few years (in collaboration with 
W. Ball) the excellent annual ' The Musical 
Gem^’ and later (in 1837), after a keen com- 
petition with Novello, he issued Mendels- 
Bohn’a Concerto in D Minor. From 1819 to 
1826 he was the teacher of Dando, afterwards 
the eminent yiolinist. In 1823, on the esta- 
blishment of the (now Royal) Academy of 
Music, he was a member of the first board of 
professors, and thenceforward became one of 
the principM orchestral leaders of provincial 
festivals. Thus we find him in September and 
October 1824 leading the band at the Wake- 
field and Newcastle festivals, and in Septem- 
ber 1825, in conjunction with Kies wetter and 
Loder, at the York festivaL It was here that 
he had the bad taste to challenge comparison 
with Kies wetter, by playing Mayseder’s Con- 
certo No. 8 in D, which Kieswetter had 
chosen as his ptidca de r^nstanee, A contem- 
porary critic says : ' The two artists are not 
comparable together. Mr. Mori excels in 
tone and vigour, Mr. Kieswetter in delicacy 
and feeling.^ In 1826 he led the band at the 
Covent Garden oratorios, and in 1827 suc- 
ceeded Venua as leader of the Covent Garden 
opera band. He then (in 1831)^camea mem- 
hn of the orchestra of the * Concerts of An- 
tient Music ’ at the New Rooms, Hanover 
Square. From this time his public appear- 
ances ware mainly restrictea to his own 
concerts, which were generally held in May. 
At his concert in 1885 he cleared 800/., and 
a similar sum^ in 1886, in which year he in- 
sUtuted a series of chamber music concerts, 
in continuation of those conducted by Bla- 
grove, whom he virtue^ challenged by 
playing the same compositions. He died on 
16 June 1889 firom the breaking of an 
aneurism, having been Ibr some years the 
victim of a cerebral decengement which xen- 
deted him at times brusque, irritable, and 
violent. Immediately bwoze his death he 


announced a concert whose programmes were 
headed by the grim device of a death’s head 
and the legend Memento Mori. 

As a performer * Mori’s attitude had the 
grace 01 manly confidence. His bow arm 
was bold, free, and commanding, and the 
tone he produced was eminently firm, full, 
and impressive. His execution was alike 
marked by abundant force and fire, by ex- 
traordinai^ precision and prodigious facility, 
but lacked niceties of fimsh and the graces 
and delicacies of expression’ (Quarterly May. 
Music, iii. 828). 

He left behind him a son, Fbancis Mobi 
(1820-1878), the composer of a cantata, en- 
titled ^ Fridolin ; ’ an operetta, with words 
W George Linley [q. v.], entitled * The River 
l^rite,’ which was performed at Goveut Gar- 
den on 9 Feb. 1865 ; many songs, and a series 
of vocal exercises. He died at Uhamant, near 
Senlis, in France, on 2 Aug. 1878. 

Mori’s sister was a celebrated contralto. 
She was singing in Paris in 1830, married the 
sinra Gosselin,and virtually retired in 1836, 
although she reappeared in Siena, Vicenza, 
Mantua, Verona, &c., in 1844. 

[An aceonnt of his life and death appeared in 
the Morning Post of 24 June 1839» which was 
followed by a pamphlet, written in signally bad 
taste, entitled Particulars of the Illness and 
Death of the late Mr. Mori the Violinist, by £. W. 
Duffin, Surgeon (London, 1839, pp. 20). The pub- 
lished biographies of Mori are fragmentary, and 
for the most part incorrect. F4tis*B notice, where 
the Christian name appears as Francis, is notably 
so. The best account is in Dnbourg's work on the 
violin (edit 1878, pp. 214-17)> In the Musical 
World (ii. 144) occurs a charming sonnet upon 
him, signed 'William J. Thoms,’ which is cleverly 
parodied at p. 207 by another signed 'Thomas J. 
Bhills.* A notice in the Quarterly Magazine of 
Mu&ic, 1821, Hi. 823, was tranMeired almost 
bodily to the Biog. Diet of Musicians, 1827, 
2nd ^it ii. 179, and is paraphrased in Musical 
Recollections of the Last Half Centu^, London, 
1872, i. 108. See also A Pougin’s Viotti, Paris, 
1888 ; G. Dubourg’s The Violin, London, 1878 ; 
unpublished documents in possession of the 
writer.] E. H.-A. 

MORIARTY, DAVID (1814-1877), 
bishop of Ke^, son of David Moriarty, 
esq., by his wife, Bridget Stokes, was bom 
at Derryvrin, in the parish of Kilcaiah, co. 
Kerry, on 18 Aug. 181A He was educated 
at home by private tutors, at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer in the Institution Haffieingue, and at 
the Royal Cfollege of St Fttric^ Maynooth 
(1881-9). He was appointed vice-rector of, 
and professor of sacred scripture in, the Iririi 
college at Paris in 1889 ; 1 ^ became rector 
of the Foreign Missionary OoHeffe of All- 
hallows, Drumoondn, Dublin, in 1845. He 
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was nominated coadjutor bishop of Ker^ in 
1864, and succeeded to the see on 22 July 
1866. Many pastoral letters and sermons 
published by him attracted the attention of 
the public. He uniformly discountenanced 
all treasonable movements in Ireland, vigo- 
rously denounced the Fenian brotherhood, 
and subsequently opposed the home rule 
piurty.' At the Vatican council he spoke 
and voted against the opportuneness 01 de- 
fining the papal infallibility, but he accepted 
the definition in all its fulness when it had 
been decreed. He died on 1 Oct. 1877. 

[Brady’s Episcopal Succession, ii. 68, 875; 
Men of the Time, 1875, p. 789; Tablet, 6 Oct. 
1877, pp. 419, 437.] T. C. 

MORICE. [See also Mobbib.] 

MORICE, HUMPHRY (1671 P-1731), 

f overnor of the Bank of England, bom about 
671, was son of Humphry Morice (1640 P- 
1696) [see under Mobicb, Sib Wiluui]. As 
a Turkey merchant, he carried on an exten- 
sive business with the East. At the general 
election of September 1713 he was returned 
to parliament for the borough of Newport, 
Cornwall, which was in the patronage of 
his first cousin. Sir Nicholas Morice, bart., of 
Werrington, Devonshire, his collea^e in the 
representation. In the House of Commons 
he steadily supported the policy of Wal- 
pole, voting in 1714 against the expulsion 
of Steele for his published attacks upon the 
Harley-Bolingbroke minist^; in 1716, in 
support of the Septennial Bill ; and in 1716, 
against a measure to restrict the creation 
of peers. Sir Nicholas Morice. in such of 
these divisions as he voted, sided with 
the tories; and, therefore, at the dissolu- 
tion of March 1722, Humphry had to leave 
Newport for Grampound, another Cornish 
borough^ where he was chosen as coUei^e 
of William Cavendish, marquis of Harring- 
ton, afterwards third Duke of Devonshire 
[q. V.] For Grampound he sat till his death, 
supporting Walpole to the last. Having in 
1716 been chosen a director of the Bank of 
England, he occupied the post of deputy-go- 
vernor for riie years 1726-6, and of governor 
for 1727-8; but within a ve^ few days after 
his death, on 16 Nov. 1731, it was discovered 
by his co-directors, with whom he had had 
financial relations up to a day or two before, 
that hia apparent wealth was flctiriona, and 
even based upon fraudulent pretencea The 
bank had dis^nnted for him a great number 
of notes and bills of exchange, Morice having 
been * for many Years befim, and until his 
Death, reputed to beaPersonm great Wealth, 
and or undoubted Fairness ana Integrity in 
his Dealings. But shortly after his decease 


they ^ found, to their great Surpriie, that 
several of toe Bills of Exchange, which| on 
the Face thereof appear’d to be foreign Bills, 
and drawn at different Places be vond the Seas, 
were not real but fictitious Bills, and feigned 
Names set thereto, by the Order of the said 
Humphry Morice, to gain Credit with the 
Appellants.’ His widow, indeed, whom he 
had left sole executrix, admitted in an affidavit 
that, upon his death, * his Afikirs were found 
very much involved with Debts, and in the 
greatest Disorder and Confusion, insomuch 
mat she had not been able to settle, and re- 
duce the same to any Certainty as to J^iis] 
Debts, and the several Natures and Kmds 
thereof.’ But the worst feature of the trans- 
action was not in the debt<t due to trades- 
men for work done or * for Gold and Ele- 
phants’ Teeth,' or even the alleged frauds 
upon the Bank of England . it was the absorp- 
tion of moneys left in trust for his mother- 
less daughters by a matt nal uncle, as well 
as other trust-moneys, by which the children 
were the heaviest losers. The result was a 
complicated series of lawsuits, which ex- 
tended over five years, and ended, upon appeal 
in the House of Lords, in the virtual defeat of 
his widow, who had struggled hard to secure 
something from the wreck for her stepdaugh- 
ters and the other children involved. Among 
the portraits at Hartwell, Buckinghamshire, 
formerly the seat of Sir Thomas Lee, hart., 
M.P. for Aylesbury (who married a sister of 
Morice’s first wife, and whose son. Sir George 
Lee [q. v.l, married one of Morice’s daughters), 
was one by Sir Godfrey Kneller of Morice, 
i who is described as having appeared therein 
as * an intelligent-looking midale-a|i^ gentle- 
I man.’ He married, as his first wue, Judith, 
daughter of Thomas Sandys or Suides, a 
Xxindon merchant, bv whom he had five 
daughters, two of whom died young ; and 
his second wife, to whom he was married 
in June 1722, was Catherine, daughter of 
Peter Paggen of Wandsworth^ and widow 
of William Hale of Hertfordshire, by whom 
he had two sons, Humphry (see below) 
and Nicholas {d, November 1748). This lady 
died on 30 August 1743, and was buried in 
the Paggen fai^y vault at Mount Nod, the 
burial-ground of the Huguenots at Wands- 
worth. 

Mobiob, Huxphbt (1728-1786), politi- 
cian, bom in 1723, elder son of the preceding, 
succeeded upon the deathof his second cousin, 
Sir William Morice, third baronet, in January 
1760, to the entailed estate of Wendagton, 
and to the lepresentation of I n unc estep in 
parliament. At the dissolution in April 1764 , 
he put forward his foil electoral powem ove^ 
the parliamentary repreaentataon both of 
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Launceston and Newport, pocket boroughs 
of the ownen of Werrington, and secured the 
election, ea hii colleague for Launceston, of 
^Qeoi^Lee y.], the husband of his step- 

nster Judith. He secured for Newport, aftw 
a contest with the Duke of Bedfora’s nomi- 
nees, the return of Sir Deorge^s brother, 
Oolonel John Lee, and Edward Bacon, a 
connection of the Walpoles. Morice at once 
sought a reward for his electoral successes 
from his leader, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
asked, among other things, for a place on the 
board of green cloth (June 1765Y For the 
moment it was withheld ; but Newcastle^ 
who, on 28 Oct. 1765, wrote to Morice desiring 
to see him in order to explain^ before parlia- 
ment met, ‘ the measures which have been 
taken for the support of the Rights and Pos- 
sessions of His Majesty’s crown in North 
America ’ — ^was reminded of the men doth 
promise in the later days of April 1767, when 
ne was trying to form a ministiy without Pitt. 
On 6 May Morice kissed hands on his appoint- 
ment as one of the clerks-comptrollers of the 
household of Georm II ; and a fortnight later 
he was re-elected u>r Launceston without op- 
position. In the winter of 1768, on Sir George 
Lee’s death, Morice declared himself unable 
to secure the return for Launceston, as New- 
castle requested, of Dr. (afterwards Sir Ed- 
ward) Simpson, Lee’s successor as Dean of 
the Arches. He himself put forward John, 
second earl Tylney, an Irish peer, in order 
that he might arrange an accommodation 
with the "Duke of Bembrd, with whom Tyl- 
ney was connected ; but Tylney was with- 
drawn owing to the local unpopularity of 
the Duke 01 Bedford, and Morice chose 
Peter Burrell of Haslemere to represent the 
constituency. Sir John St. Aubyn, a nephew 
of Sir William Morice, who had sat for the 
borough in the previous parliament, was, 
however, declared by the mayor to be re- 
turned by a majority of a single vote — 
fifteen to fourteen. But a^tition was imme- 
diately presented to the House of Commons, 
and, owing to Morice’s influence with the 
administration, Burrell was dedlired duly 
elected. 

Later in 1769 Morice received threaten- 
ing letters in an endeavour to extort money 
under peril of being accused of a serious 
offence. He at once ftoed the accuse^ two 
of whom were sentenced to be imprisoned 
for three years in Ne'vmte, and to stand in 
the pillory in Cheapsioe and Fleet Street ; 
anotWaecuser fled and the fourth turned in- 
former. The sympathy of the populace was 
entirely with Morice^ bikit is evment fromhis 
various oommunieations at that time to New- 
castle that his health suffered from the con- 


sequent worry. In the raring of 1760 he went 
abroad, and Horace Walpole, with whom 
Morice had many tastes in common, recom- 
mended to the attention of Sir Horace Mann 
*Mr. Morrice, Clerk of the Green Cloth, heir 
of Sir WiUim Morrice, and of vast wealth,’ 
who * will ere long be at Florence, in his way 
to Naples for bis health.’ 

Morice was still abroad when, in October 
1760, George H died ; and, despite the urgent 
appeal of some friends, his household appoint- 
ment was not renewed. The Duke of New- 
castle was in vain reminded that Morice had 
spent 20^000/. in support of the administra- 
tion which had * turn’d him adrift on the 
first occasion that offer’d.’ Morice took the 
humiliation quietly ; and when his prot6g6. 
Colonel Lee, m.P. for Newport, was dying, 
in September 1761, he sent from Naples an 
offer to place the coming vacancy at me dis- 
posal of the government. William de Grey, 
solicitor-general to the queen, afterwards 
first Baron Walsingham, was accordingly re- 
turned. His accommodating disposition was 
recognised by Bute, who at once appointed 
Monce comptroller of the househola. He 
was re-elected for Launceston on 8 Jan. 1768, 
and seven days later was sworn of the privy 
council. 

Although Bute gave place to George 
Grenville in the first week of the ensuing 
April, Morice’s tenure ofthecomptrollership 
was continued ; and he was also appointed 
lord warden of the stannaries, high steward 
of the duchy of Cornwall, and rider and 
master of the forest of Dartmoor. The ques- 
tion was at once raised in the commons, at 
Morice’s own suggestion, whether, by accept- 
ing these latter appointments, he vacated his 
seat; but a motion that the seat was vacant 
was negatived without a division (19 April 
1768), although, owing to his own scruples, 
his appointment was not formally made out 
till 28 June. With the fall of the Grenville 
ministry, in July 1766, Morice’s ministerial 
career approached its end. On 4 Feb. 1771 
he was chosen recorder of Launceston, and 
was sworn on the following 9 Dee. In Oc- 
tober 1774, at the general mection, there was 
a struggle against ms influence; although be 
himscuf was returned for both Launceston and 
Newport, bis power in the former borough was 
shown to be waning, and in the next year he 
sold Werrington, and with it the mectond 
patronage, to Hugh, first duke of Northum- 
Wland of the present creation — noble 
purchase,’ as was said at the time, * near 
100,000f.’ In 1780 Morice retired firom par- 
liament; tnl782herB8!gnedthereooTdersmp; 
and on 20 Nov. 1783 the eoalirion ministiy of 
NmrUi and Fox ousted him from the lord 
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wardensl^ of the etaimariee, whereupon Sir 
Francis Basset, M.P. for Penryn (subse- 
quently Lord de Dunstanville), who was re- 
lated to Morice by marriage, wrote an indig- 
nant letttf of protest to the Duke of Pordand, 
the nominal prime minister, declaring it im- 
possible for him to support administration 


dofice in his last years was a confirmed Ta- 
letudi n arian, yisiting Tarious health resorts. 
He was lying ill in 1782 at Bath, when he 
was cheered, according to Walpole, by the 
bequest of an estate for life of 1,6001. a year 
from * old Lady Brown,’ the widow of Sir 
Robert Brown, who had been a merdiant at 
Venice. On 24 J uly 1782, just before leaTii^ 
England for the last time, and while at his 
fsYOurite residence, The CiroTo, Chiswick, he 
luade his will. Three months later, wnen 
arrived at Nice, he executed a codicil giving 
to his trustees 6001. yearly from the estates 
he stUl possessed in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
* to p^ Ibr the maintenance of the horses and 
dogs X leave behind me, and for the expense 
of servants to look after them,’ such pmon 
as was not required as the animals died off to 
be paid to the lady— Mrs. Levina Luther — 
whom he had made his heiress. He was 
always a lover of animals. According to 
George Oolman the younger, ^ all the stray 
animals which happened to follow him in 
London he sent down to this villa [The Grove, 
C^wick]. . . . The honours shown by Mr. 
Morrice to his beasts of bivthen were only 
inferior to those which Caligula lavished on 
his chamr.’ A year later Horace Walpole 
wrote ofMorice to Lady Ossory that, whether 
he was better in health or worse, he was al- 
ways in good spirits. But he was steadily pre- 
panngfor deaui. A second codicil, executed 
at Naples on 14 March 1784, was obarfu$- 
teristic. * 1 desire,’ he wrote, * to be buried 
at Naples if I die there, and in a leaden coffin, 
if suw a thing is to had. Just before it 
is soldered I request the surgeon in Lord 
Tylney’s house, or some other surgeon, to 
take out my heart, or to perform some other 
operation, to ascertain my being really dead.’ 
& died at Naples on 18 Oct. 1786. A po^ 
trait at Hartwell shows him 'in an easy, re- 
cliningattitude, resting from field sports, with 
his dogs and gun, in a fine landscape scene.’ 

[For the fother: Cases in Pariiament, Wills, 
Ac., 1684-1787 (in British Mnsew^, ft 106-18 ; 
Lords’ Jonmali, xxv. 86-180-80; W.H.Smytii’s 
jBdes Hartwrilianw, p. 114; Western Antiquary, 
xi. 6; A F. Bobmns’s Inueestoa Past a^ 
rivemt, pp. 844-8-81 ; J. T. Bqniie's Meant 
Nod, p. 44. For the son see British Hnssam 
Addit MSa (Neveastle Gonwpondenee} 88886 
ft 17, 480. 88860 & 148, 190, 88870 t 487, 


83871 t 28, 82876 f. 108, 88870 f. 848, 
82886 ff. 807, 808. 889, 82887 ff. 00, 107. 
408, 82008 1 280, 82907 f. 70, 82914 f. 87, 
82920 ft 87» 62, 808, 816, 862, 82980 ff. 
70, 72, 82986 f. 188, 88067 1 161 : 21888 f. 88; 
Annnal Register, 1789, pp. 99-100; Soropean 
Mag. viii. 898* ; Gent. Mag. roL Iv. pt it p. 919 ; 
The Pocket Mu. xiii. 171 ; Calendar of Home 
Office Papers, 1760-8, pp. 288, 288, 289, 860 ; 
Domestie State Papers, George 111, parcel 79, 
Nos. 87, 89. 48 ; Commons’ Journals, xxix. 046 
OekeriTli Book of Dimities, pp. 201, 292 , 
Boase and Conitney’s BibL Comubiensis, pp] 
1062, 1862; W. H. Smyth’s JAIcs Hartwel- 
lianm, p. 114, and Addenda, p. 167; Geoige 
Colmaus Random Record^ L 280; Thomas 
Faulkner’s History and Antiquitiss of Brentford, 
Ealing, and Chiswick, pp. 484--8 ; Hmace Wal- 
pole’s Letters, vol. i. p. Ixx, iit, 302, iv. I. 80, vi. 
889,461, 810, vii.814, 421, 440, 448,449.466.478, 
viii. 82, 66, 78. 94, 167, 266, 288, 286, 297. 810, 
886,888, 407, 826; D.Lyson^’s Magna Britannia, 
voL vi. pp. exxvii, 114, 828, 882 ; R. and 0. B. 
Peter’s Histories of Launet<*ton and Dnnhered, 
p. 406 ; A P. Robbins’s Lanncsston Past and 
Present, pp. 280. 260, 261, 282, 208, 288, 270, 
271| 276 ; Notee and Queries, 2iid ser. ix. 488 ; 
Western Antiquary, viii. 20; 88, 78, 140, ix. 61, 
88, 111, xi. AO ; J. T. Sqnire’s Mount Nod. pp. 
44. 48; W. P. Courtney’s Parliamentary History 
of Comwall, pp. 870, 884.] A F. B. 

MORICE, RALPH (Jt 1623-1670), 
secretary to Ardhbishop Cranmer, bom about 
1600, was presumably younger son of James 
Morice, clerk of the kitdien and maater of the 
works to Margaret, counteas of Richmond. 
ELis father, who was Uvinn in 16S7,ama8aed 
a conaiderable estate and lived at Chipping 
Ongar. Essex. His principal duty oonsiatea 
in sup^ising the buildinp of the countess 
at Cambridge (WiUJ8 and GhABK,ArQAHrtJf. 

Univ, y Chm8r^e,ii. 102, Ac.) The 
eldest son, Williajc Mobzcb (Jl, 1647), was 
genUeman-usher, first to Richard Pace [q. v.l, 
and afterwards to He^ VIII, and towards 
^e end of Henry’s reign was in gaol and in 
peril of hislife from a chi^ of heresy , through 
the envy which his estate axcited in some of 
the oourtiera. John Southo saw him when 
kept in Southwell’a house near the Charter- 
hoose. He had added to the family estates 
by judicioue investmente in oonfiacated lands 

i otTWwfpofi Papers, Oamd.8oo.,ii. 4). On 
lb release from prieon atHenry’e deat]i,aiid 
hb eleelion ee member of pyliament, he pro- 
cured an act to be passed uniting the pariahea 
iff Onap and Gfwnstead, be fising the pa- 
tron. Thb wee repealed by an aet iff IHw, 
Morice’s Ulmr bmng declaied tohe^siamb 
ter,’ aaff he to have been 'inordinate seek-, 
tng Iris private lucre and proM.’ He died 
some time in Edward VTe r^~ 
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Ralph Morice was educated at Cambridge ; 
he graduated B.A, in 1523, and commenced 
MJL. in 1G26. He became secretary to Gran- 
mer in 1528 before his elevation to the arch- | 
bishomc, and continued in the office until 
after JBdward VTs death. In 1532 he went 
mth Latimer, his brother, and others to see 
James Bainham [q. v.] in Newgate before his 
execution. On 18 June 1537 he and his 
father received a grant of the office of bailiff 
for some crown lands, and in 1547 he was 
mi^e registrar to the commissioners ap- 
pDinted to visit the dioceses of Rochester, 
Canterbury, Chichester, and Winchester. 
His duties while secretai^ to the archbishop 
were severe. In a memorial printed in the 
Appendix to Stryro's * Cranmer,’ and ad- 
dressed to Queen Elizabeth, he speaks of 
writing much in defence of the ecclesiastical 
chaimes, and as he mentions that he * most 
painmllie was occupied in writing of no 
small volumes from tyme to tyme ’ much of 
his work must have been anonymous. He 
had the farm of the parsonage of Chartham 
in Kent — ^that is to say he put in a curate, 
keeping the rest of the revenues. The 
curate, one Richard Turner, got into trouble 
for protestant preaching in 1544, but Morice 
managed to clear him. Under Mary, Morice 
was in some danger. His house was twice 
searched, and he lost man^ of his papers 
and had to fly. He was imprisonea, but 
escaped. The close of his life he passed at 
Bekesbome in Kent (Hasted, Kent, iii. 715). 
There he fell into poverty, and stated in one 
of his petitions to Queen Elizabeth that he 
had four daughters whom he wanted means 
to marry. Three of these, ho wever, Margaret, 
Mary, and Anne, were married in January and 
February 1570-1. Alyce Morice, who was 
buried 25 Feb. 1561-2, may have been his 
wife. The date of 'his own death is uncer- 
tain. 

Morice, from his official position, was in 
possession of much information, and helped 
Foxe and others in their literary researcnes, 
chiefly by supplying them with his * Anec- 
dotes of Cranmer.’ This compilation was used 
by Strype in his * Memorials of Cranmer,’ and 
was reprinted from the manuscript at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in * Narratives of 
the Reformation’ ^amd. ^.) Morice gave 
other assistance to Foxe, and wrote an account 
of Latimer^s conversion, which is printed in 
Stiype’s * Memorials ’ and in Latimer’s 
* Works.’ The original is in Harl. MS. 422, 
art. 12. Art 26 in the same manuscript, an 
account of the visit to Bainham, appears in 
Strype, Latimer’s * Works,’ and m Foxe. 
Harl. MS. 6148 consists of copies of letters 
written by Morice on the archbishop’s buri- 


ness. Transcripts by Strype of some of 
these form Lansaowne MS. 1045. They have 
been published by Jenl^s and Cox in their 
editions of Granmer’s * Works.’ 

M s AthensB Cantabr. i. 294; Narratives 
Formation, ed. Nichols (Camd. Soc.), 
piMim ; Letters and Papers Henry Ylll ; 
Bixon’s Hist, of Church of Engl. ii. 347 ; Cran- 
mer’s Remains, ed. Jenkyns, vol. i. p. ex v iii; 
Todd’s Life of Cranmer.] W. A. J. A. 

MORICE, Sib WILLIAM (1602-1676), 
secretary of state and theologian, bom in St. 
Martin’s parish, Exeter, 6 Nov. 1602, was the 
elder son of Dr. Evan Morice of Carnarvon- 
shire, who was chancellor of Exeter diocese 
in 1594, and died in 1605. His mother was 
Mary, daughter of John Castle of Scobchester 
in Ashbury, Devonshire : she became in 1611 
the third wife of Sir Nicholas Prideaux df 
Solden, Devondiire, and died on 2 Oct. 1647. 
His younger brother, Laurence, died young, 
and the whole property came into the pos- 
session of the elaer boy. William was 
educated * in grammar learning ’ at Exeter, 
and entered at Exeter College, Oxford, as a 
fellow-commoner about 1619, when he was 
placed under the care of the ]l^v. Nathanael 
Uarpenter [q. v.] and was patronised by Dr. 
Priaeaux, its rector, who prophesied his rise 
in life. He graduated B.A. on 27 June 1622, 
and gave his college a silver bowl weighing 
seventeen and three-quarter ounces. For 
some years his life was spent in his native 
county, first at West Putford and afterwards 
at Werrington, which he bought of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake in 1651. He also made consider- 
able purchases of landed property near Ply- 
mouth, includingthe manor oi Stoke Damerel. 
In 1640 he was made a county justice, and 
in 1651 he was cmpointed hi^ sheriff of 
Devonshire. On 15 Aug. 1648 Morice was 
returned to parliament for Devonshire, but 
never sat, and was excluded in 'Pride’s 
Purge.* On 12 July 1654 he was re-elected, 
and he was again returned in 1656, but was not 
allowed to sit, as he had not received the ap- 
proval of the Protector’s council, whereupon 
he and many others in a similar position 

S ublished a remonstrance (Whitelocke, 
femoriaUf pp. 651-3, 698). The borough of 
Newport m Cornwall, where he enjoyed 
great interest, chose him in 1658 and again 
u April 1660, when he preferred to sit for 
Plymouth, for which he had been returned ' by 
the freemen,’ and he continued to represent 
that seaport until his death. 

Morice was related, through his wife, to 
GeneralMonck, whose prope^ in Devonshire 
was placed under his care, llie general pos- 
sessed ' a great opinion of his prudence and 
integrity i’ and imposed implicit reliance in 
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his assurance that the residents in the west 
of Enffland desired the king’s return. When 
he followed Monck to London in 1659 and 
became an inmate at Monck’s house as * his 
elbow-ooansellor and a state-blind/ th^ were 
greatly pleased. It was the duty of Morice 
< to keep the expiring session of parliament 
steady and clear from intermeddling/ a task 
which he executed with great jud^ent. He 
received, through Sir John Grenville, aletter 
from Charles, urging him to bring Monck over 
to the restoration, which he answered with 
warmth, and he arranged the meeting of 
Grenville and Monck, guarding the door of 
the chamber while they were settling the 
terms for the king’s return. In February 
1669-60 Charles bestowed on him, wiA the 
general’s approbation, * the seal and Bi^et. 
as the badge of the secretary of state’s office,* 
and in the next month he was created by 
Monck colonel of a regiment of foot, and made 
governor with his son of the fort and island 
of Plymouth. Morice was knighted by Charles 
on his landing, and at Canterbury, during the 
king’s journey to London, was confirmed in 
the post of secretary and sworn a privy coun- 
cillor (20 May 1660). Many favours were 
bestowed upon him. He and his son William 
received the offices of keeper of the port of 
Plymouth, with certain ports in Cornwall 
and of Avenorof the duchy, and on their sur- 
rendering the patent for the governorship of 
Plymouth, a pension of 200/. a year was 
settled on the son, who was made a baronet 
on 20 April 1661. The father obtained an 
extended grant of land in Old Spring Gardens, 
London, and a charter for two fairs yearly at 
Broad Clist, Devonshire. With the old court 
party his tenure of the secretaiyship was not 
popular. They complained of his lack of 
familiarity with foreign languages and of his 
ignorance of extern^ affairs. His friends 
endeavoured in 1666 to make out that he 
was principal secretary of state, above Lord 
Arlington, but failed in their attempt, and 
at Michaelmas 1668 Morice found 1^ posi- 
tion BO intolerable that he resigned his office 
and retired to his property, wnere ho spent 
the rest of his days in collecting a fine library 
and in studying literature. A letter about 
him, expressing his deep disgust against 
Charles II for not keeping his promises and 
for debauching the nation, is in * Notes and 
Queries’ (Ist ser. ix. Morice died at 

Werrington on 12 Dec. 1676,and was buried 
in the family aisle of its church. His wife 
was El isabeth, younger daimhter of H umphiy 
Prideaux (eldest son of Sir Nicholas Pri- 
deaux), by his wife, Honour, daughter of Ed- 
mund Fortescue of Fallapit, Devonshire. She 
predeceased him in December 1668, having 


borne four sons ^illiam, John, Humphry 
fsee below], and Nicholas) andfour daughters. 
Morice founded an almshouse in Sutcombe, 
near Holsworthy, Devonshire, for six poor 
pe^e, and endowed it with l^ds. 

l^ere is a portrait of him in Houbraken 
and Birch’s / Heads’ Q747, ii. 86-6); an- 
other hangs in Exeter College HaU (Boias, 
Exeter Ooll 1893). 

Morice’s learning was undoubted. When 
young he wrote poetry, and Prince had seen 
some of his verses that were * full of life and 
briskness.’ But his chief preoccupation was 
theology, and he continued through lifr a 
scrupulous censor of orthodox divinity. On 
a visit to Oxford in November 1666 he and 


some others complained of a sermon at St. 
Mary’s with such effect t! at the preacher 
was forced to recant, ard when William 
Oliver was ej^ted in I66'i from the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Launceston, he re- 
ceived from Monce *a yehrly pension for the 
support of his family.’ The independent party 
in religion made it a rule in parochial cures to 
admit to the communion none but those who 
were * most peculiarly their own flock,’ and in 
Morice’s district the sacrament was adminis- 
tered in the church of Pyworthy only. His 
views on this point, composed in two days, 
were set before the ministers, and about two 
years later their official answer came to him. 
He then compo^d a ponderous treatise in 
refutation of their arguments which he issued 
in 1667, with the title of ’ Cosna, quasi Koivfj, 
The new Inclosures broken down and the 
Lord’s Supper laid forth in common for all 
Church-members.’ A second edition, * cor- 
rected and much enlarged,’ was published in 
1660, with a dedication to Gieneral Monck. 
Many theologians took part in this con- 
troversy, and among them John Beverley 
of Rothwell, John Humfrey, Humphrey 
Saunders of Holsworthy, Anthony Palmer 
of Bourton-on-the- W ater,Roger Drake,M J)., 
and John Timson, *a private Christian ox 
Great Bowden in Leicestershire.’ From the 


heading of an article (v. 21^ of the 'Weekly 
Pacquet of Advice irom Borne,’ it would 
seem that Morice printed a letter to Peter 
du Moulin fq. v.] on the share of the jesuits 
in causing we civil war in England, and two 
political pamphlets (1) 'A Letter to General 
Monck in answer to his directed to Mr. Rolle 
for the Gentlemen of Devon. By one of the 
exduded Members of Parliament. Signed 
R. M., 1669 ; ’ and (2) 'Animadversions upon 
General Monck’s Letter to the Gentry of 
Devon. By M. W., 1669,’ are sometimes at- 
tributed to him (Halkbtt and Laom, Dfrf, ^ 
of Anon, Literature^ i. 96, ii. 1880). John 
Owen dedicated to him the first Tolume 
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f 1668) of * Bxarcutatioiis on the Epistle to 
we Hebrews* and Malachy Thruston, M.D., 
did him 4 honour in his thesis * De Re- 
iniiationis Usu Primario ' (167(p. A letter to 
M^oe firom Sir Beyil Grenville (who made 
him bis trustee), written at Neweastle, 
16 May 1639, is in the 'Thurloe State Papers ’ 
(L2^). 

The third son,Hi7MPHBT Mobiob( 1640P- 
1696), was in March 1668 grwted ^ rever- 
sion of one of the seven anditorships of the 
exchequer, and ultimately succeeds to the 
position. His youngest brother, Nicholas, 
sat in parliament for Newport, Cornwall, 
from 1667 to 1679, and one of the two went 
to the Hague early in 1667 as secretary to 
Lord Holies and Henry Ooven^, the com- 
missioners engaged in an abortive endeavour 
to arrange a treaty with the Dutch. Of the 
appointment Pepys wrote : ' That which 
troubles me most is that we have chosen a 
son of Secretary Morris, a boy never used to 
any business, to go secretary to the embassy.’ 
Humphrey married on 8 Jan. 1670 Alice, 
daimhter of Lady Mair Trollope of Stam- 
ford Lincolnshire. In his later years he en- 
g^ed in mercantile pursuits,^ chiefly with 
Hamburg. He died in the winter of 1696, 
and on 29 Dec., as * Mag'. Humphrey Morice,’ 
was buried at Werrington, Devonshire, the 
family seat, then occupied by his nephew. 
Sir Nicholas Morice, bart. His son Humphry 
is separately noticed. 

[For the father : Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, 
iii. 1087-90 ; Boase's Exeter OoU. p. hx ; Foster’s 
Alnmni OxoD. ; Vivian’s Devon Visitation, p. 
621 ; Worth’s Plymouth, pp. 168, 168, 191,421; 
Bobbios^sLauneeBton,TO. 208-9, 214 ; Worthing- 
ton’s Diary (Ohetham’Soo.), vol. ii. pt. i. p. 162 ; 
Wood’s life (Oxf. Hist. So<0, ii. 66; Price’s 
King’s Restoration, passim; London Ohristian 
Instructor, vii. 1-4, 67-60 (1824) ; State Papers, 
1669-67 ; Lysons’s Devonshire, pt.ii. pp. 74, 466, 
662. An elaborate monument to the families of 
Morioe and Prideauz is printed in W. H. K 
Bergen’s Sepuldiial Effigies of Devon, pp. 29!^. 
Sevw^ extraets, by the Rev. Edwm King, 
from Werrington parish registers relating to hm 
deseendante are printed in the Genealogist, iv. 
61-8. For the son : information from A. F. 
Robbins, esq. ; OoUins’s English Baronetage, voL 
iii.pt Lp. 269; Pepys’s Diary, iii. 66; Calendar 
cf Domestio State Aipei^ 1668-4, n 94, 688, 
1668-7, pp. 628, 601 ; Calendar of Treasury 
Papen, 1702-7,^ 121 ; Brit Mns. Add. MSS. 
28062, f. 72 ; Chestsi’s London Marriage Ii- 
cenoes, 1621-1869, p. 944 ; Western Antiquary, 
viii. 68. xi. 6.1 W. P. C. 

MOBIiat,DAVID(1706f-mO),painter, 
was bcuii at Borne in Switserland about 
1705. Ho came to England in 1748b and 
obtained the patronage m William, duke of 


Cumberland, who gave hima^enuon of 200L 
a year. Morier euelled in pamting animals, 
especially horses, and executed several battia 
pieoes and equestrian portraits. Among the 
Utter were portraits of George II, George HI 

Di^e of ^mberland (enmvld *l^y 
Lempereur). Portraits by Morier of the Duke 
of Cumberland and John Pixley, the Ipswich 
smuggler, were enmved in mezzotmt by 
John Faber, jun. Morier exhibited at the 
first exhibition of the Society of Artists in 
1760, and again in 1762, 1765, and 1768^ 
sending equestrian portrait^ and in the last 
year Old Horse and the Farmer.’ He f^ 
mto peouniaxT difficulties, and was in 1769 
confined in the Fleet prison, where he died 
in January 1770. He was buried on 8 Jan. 
in the burial-^fround at St. James’s Church,* 
Clerkenwell, London, at the expense of the 
Society of Artists. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Ghaloner Smith’s 
British Mezzotinto Portraits ; Catalogues of the 
80 c. of Artists.] L. C. 

MOBIER, DAVID RICHARD (1784- 
1877), diplomatist, was the third son 01 Isaac 
Morier [q. v.^ consul-general to the Turkey 
Company at Constantmrale, and was bom at 
Smyrna 8 Jan. 1764. He was educated at 
Harrow, and entered the diplomatic service. 
In Januaiy 1804, at the age of twenty, he 
was appomted secretary to the political 
mission sent W the British TOvemment to 
’All Pasha of Janina and to the Turkish go- 
vernors of the Morea and other provinces, 
with a view to counteracting the influence 
of France in south-east Europe. In May 1807 
he was ordered to take entire charge of the 
mission, but as the continued rupture of di- 
plomatic relations between England and the 
Porte defeated his negotiations with the 
Turkish TOvemors, he was presently trans- 
ferred to Sir Arthur Paget’s mission at the 
Dardanelles, the object of which was to re- 
establish peace. While attached to this mis- 
sion he was despatch^ on special service to 
Egypt, where he was instructed to negotiate 
for tne release of the British prisoners cap- 
tured by Mohammed ’All during General 
Fraser’s fruitless expedition amunst Rosetta 
in 1807. In the summer of 1608 he was at- 
tached to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Adair’s 
emba^, and in coigunotion with Stratford 
Canning [q.v.1, aftenvards Viscount Strab- 
ford de^uldolin^ assisted in the n^tiations 
which resulted in the treaty of the Dirdsr 
neUes of 5 Jan. 1809. He proceeded with 
Adairand Canning to Ckmstan^ople, where, 
with the exception of a nussion on special 
servioe to Tabzla (where the British lego- 
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tion in Persia was then establidied) from 
October 1809 to the following summer, he 
remained engaged in the business of the em- 
bassy, first undiar Adair, and then (1810-12) 
as secretaiT of legation under his successor, 
Stratford Uanning. (Some letters written 
during the period of his employment at Tabiit 
axe published in Lane-Poole’s * Life of Strat- 
ford^Oanning/) On the termination of Can- 
nings appointment, Morier accompanied him 
(JuW 1812) on his return to England. In 
1818 he was attached to Lord Aberdeen’s 
mission toYienna, and during the jears 1818- 
1815 was continually employed m the most 
important diplomatic transactions of the cen- 
tury — the negotiations which accompanied 
the * settlement of Europe* after the fall of 
{Napoleon. He was with Lord Castlereagh at 
the conferences at Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, and 
assisted in the preparation of the treaties of 
Paris of May 1814. In the same year he at- 
tended the mreign minister at thefamous con- 
gress of Vienna, and, when the Duke of Wel- 
fington succeeded Castlereagh in his difficult 
mission, Morier remained as one of the secre- 
taries. In July 1816, after the final oyerthrow 
of N apoleon, Morier accompanied Castlereagh 
to Paris, and was occupied till S^tember in 
drafting the celebratea treaties of 1816. He 
had been (^pointed consul-general for France 
in Noyember 1814, but he did not take over 
the post until September of the following 
year, when the work upon the treaties was 
completed; and in the meanwhile he had 
married. At the same time he was named a 
commissioner for the settlement of the claims 
of British subjects upon the French goyem- 
ment. The consul-generalship was abolished, 
and Morier retired on a pension 5 April 1882, 


Confederated States, a post which had pre- 
yiously been held by his old chief and life- 
long friend, Stratfoira Canning. The fifteen 
years of his residence at Berne endeared him 
to British trayellers and all who came under 
his genial and sympathetic infinence. On 
19 June 1847, at the age of sixt^-three, he 
finally retired from the diplomatic service, 
and spent the remaining thirty years of his 
life in retirement. 

Morier was a man of warn sympathies 
and transparent simplicity and hones^ of 
character, and his varied ezperienoe of life 
and man^d never succeedea in chilling his 
heart or in clouding his gracious benignity. 
He was a staunch frieno, and his affection 
for Lord Stratford de RedeliiFe,liDr ezamplB, 
lasted unchanged for seventy yiun HisoMp 
sense of religrion led him to publish two pam- 
phlets, entitled ^ What has Baligicn to do 


with PditlcsP’ (London, 1848), and ^The 
Basisof MQraU^’(London,1869). At the ago 
of seven^three he published his one novel, 
'Photo, the SuUote, a Tale of Modem Ghreeo^ 
London, 1867, in which 'imperfect sketch’ or 
' fragment,’ as he calls it, a vivid picture of 
Creek and Albanian life in the first quarter 
of the century is presented, with something 
of the graphic power of his more litemy 
brother, the author of ^Hajjji &ba.’ The 
materials for the story, beyond his personal 
recollections, were supplied by a Gredc phy« 
sician with whom Morier was compelled to 
spend a period of quarantine at Corfu. "He 
died in London 18 July 1877 at age of 
ninety-three, but in full possession m his 
natural vivad^, a model, as Dean Stanley 
said, of the ' piety and virtue of the antique 
mould.’ His only son, and last male repre- 
sentative of the family, Sir Robert Burnett 
David Morier, is noticed r^^parately. 

ign Office List, 1877 ; Times (Dean Stan- 
July 1877; Lane-File's Life of Strat- 
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Canning, Visoount Stratford de ReddilTe ; 
private information.] 8. 

MOBIEB, ISAAC (1760-1817), oonsnl- 
general of the Levant Company at Constanti- 
nople, belonged to a Huguenot family, which 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes mi- 
grated to ChAteau d’Oex, in the vall^ of the 
Sarine, east of Montreux in Switserland, 
where the name is still preserved. Some of 
the Moriers engaged in commerce at Smyrna, 
where Isaac was bora 12 Aug. 1760, and 
where he married, in 1775, Clara van Lexinep, 
daughter of the Dutch consul-general and 
president of the Dutch Levant Company. 
One of her sisters was married to Adminl 
Waldegrave, afterwards first Baron Rad- 
stock [q. V.], and another to the Marquis de 
Chaba^es ai& la Palice, whose sons became 
as distinguished in France as their Morier 
cousins in England. The three sisters wars 
all celebrated for their beauty, and Romney 
painted portraits of each of them. Isaac 
morier was naturalised in England, but, 
losing his fortune in 1803, was obliged to 
seek employment in the Eut, and in 1804 
was appointed the first consul-genml of the 
Levant Company at Oonstantmople, a post 
which, on the dissolution of the oompany in 
1806^ was converted into that of his Bri- 
tannic m^esty’sconsoL To this Isaac Moriw 
joined thsfoniotums of agent to the East India 
Oompany, and held these appotntmenli till 
his death, of the plague, at (joiist«ntiiiO|de, 
in 1817. Fourot hiseons---1)avMRtdi|»d« 
Jamee Jnatiiiian, John FhUip, and WiUiam 
—are notieed separatdj. 

[Frifits iafonnation.] 8. 11 .-P. 
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MOBIEQ, JAMES JUSTINIAN (1780P- 
1849)^diplomatu^ trayeller,and noyelist, was 
the second son of Isaac Morier [q. consul- 
general q£ the Leyant Company at Oonstanti- 
no^e, and was bom at Smyrna, about 1760. 
Educated at Harrow, he joined his father at 
Constantinople some time before 1807 (Pre- 
face to Sqpt Baba), and entered the mplo- 
matic service in that year, being attached to 
Sir Harford Jones’s mission to the court of 
Persia in the capacity of priyate secretaiy. 
The mission sailed from Portsmouth in H. M.S. 
Sapphire 27 Oct. 1807, and reached Bombay in 
April 1808. Here, after waiting some months, 
the eny^ receiyed (6 Sept.) his orders to pro- 
ceed to Tehran, and Morier was promoted to 
the poet of secretary of legation (Mobier, 
Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor to Constantinople in the Tears 1808 
and 1809, London, 1812, p. 1). The mission 
arriyed at Tehrdn in February 1800, but after 
three months Morier was sent home (7 May), 
probably with despatches, and made his well- 
tmown journey by way of Turk^ in Asia, 
arriying at Plymouth in H.M.S. Formidable 
25 Noy. 1809. At Constantinople, on his 
way home, he was among his own family, 
for his father was British consul there, and 
his younger brother David was a secretary in 
the British embassy, while his elder brother 
John was at the same time consul-general in 
Albania. The record of his journey, published 
in 1612, during his second absence in Persia, 
at once took rank as an important authority 
on a country then little known to English- 
men, and by its admirable style and accurate 
obseryation, its humour and graphic power, 
still holds a foremost place among early books 
of trayel in Persia. It was at once translated 
into French (1818), and soon after into Ger- 
man (1816). Morier had returned but a few 
months when he was appointed secretary of 
embassy to Sir Gore Ousel^, ambassador ex- 
traordinary to the court of TehrAn, and sailed 
with the ambassador and his brother, SirWil- 
liam Ouseley, from Spithead 18 J uly 1810, on 
board the old Lion, the same ship which had 
carried Lord Macartney’s mission to China 
eighteen yean before (Morier, A Second Jour- 
ney through Persia, pp. 2, 8). The embassy 
proceeded to Tabriz, where the prince roym 
of Persia had his goyemment, and opened 
negotiations with a yiew to obtaining the 
support of Persia against the then subsuting 
Russo-French alliance. The work of the 
embassy, and the share taken by Morier in 
the treaty concluded in May 1812, are de- 
scribed in * ASeoond Journey through Persia,’ 
London, 1818. On Sir Gore OuseleVs re- 
turn to England, in 1814, Morier was left in 
chttge of the embassy at Tehrln (see his 


despatch to foreign office, 25 June 1814). He 
did not long remain in command, howeyer, 
for his letter of recall was sent out on 12 July 
1816, and he left Tehrln 6 Oct. following. 
As in his former journey he went by Tabiu 
and Asia Minor, reaching Constantinople 
17 Dec. 1816. In 1817 he was granted a re- 
tiring pension by the goyemment, and, except 
for a special service in Mexico (where he was 
special commissioner from 1824 to 1826, and 
was one of the plenipotentiaries who signed 
the treaty with Mexico in London 26 Dec. 
1826), he was n^ver again in the employment 
of the foreign office. 

The rest of his life was devoted to literur 
ture. After the publication of his second 
book of travels he began a series of tales 
and romances, chiefly laid in Eastern scenes^ 
of which the first and best was ' The Ad- 
ventures of Haui Baba of Ispahan,’ 1824. 
The humour and true insight into oriental 
life displayed in this oriental * Gil Bias’ im- 
mediately seized the popular fancy. The 
book went to several editions ; and Morier 
acquired a high reputation as a novelist, 
w^ch his later works do not appear to have 
injured, though they are of very unequal 
merit. The bmt are * Zohrab the Hostage,’ 
1882, and ' Ayesha, the Maid of Kars,’ 1884, 
for here Morier was on familiar ground, and, 
as was said of him, * he was never at home 
but when he was abroad.’ So accurate was 
his delineation of Persian life and character 
that the Persian minister at St. James’s is 
said to have remonstrated on behalf of his 
government with the plain-speaking and 
satire of * Hajji Baba.’ His other romances 
(see below) are of slight merit ; but his high 
reputation is attested, not only by the re- 
markable statement of Sir Walter Scott in 
the ' Quarterly Review ’ that he was the best 
novelist of the day, but by the fact that his 
name was used, * like the royal stamp on 
silver,’ to accredit unknown authors to the 
public, as in the case of *St. Roche’ and 
* The finished.’ Several of his novels were 
translated into French and German, and one 
into Swedish; and one, ’Martin Toutrond,’ 
was written originally in French. Morier 
was a well-known figure in the society of his 
day, as a coUector and dilettante and an 
amateur artist of considerable merit. In his 
later years he lived at Brighton, where he 
died 19 March 1849. By his marri^ with 
Harriet, daughter of William Fulke Greyille, 
he had a son, GrevUle, a dark in the foreign 
office, who predeceased him. 

The following is the list of his works : 
1. *A JourneythroughPenia, Armenia. and 
Asia Minor to Constantinople in the Yean 
1808 and 1809/ 1812. 2. ’ A Second Joumqy 
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through Pergia/ 1818. 3. * The Adyentures 
of Hajji Baba of Ispahan in England/ 1824. 
4. ^ Zohrab the Hostage/ 1832. 6. * Ayesha, 
the Maid of Ears/ 1834. 6. ^ Abel Allnutt, a 
novel/ 1837. 7. ‘The Banished’ [by W. 
HaufiF] : prefatory note by Morier, 1839. 8. 
‘ The Aaventiires of Tom Spicer,’ a poem, 
printed 1840. 9.‘ The Mirza/ 1842. 10. ‘Missel- 
mah,‘ a Persian tale/ 1847. 11. ‘ St. Roche/ 
a romance (from the German), merely edited 
by Morier, ‘ the practised autW/ 1847. 12. 
‘ Martin Toutrond,or a Frenchman in London 
in 1831,’ originally written by Morier in 
French, and translated by himself, 1849. 

[Authorities cited in the article ; ^tes's Mao- 
lise Portrait Gallery, where there is a portrait 
of Morier; information from Sir E. Hertslet, 
librarian to the foreign office ; privnte informa- 
‘'tion ; Fraser’s Magazine, vii. 169 ; Quarterly 
Review, vols. xxi. xxzvi. xzxiz. James Justinian 
has been confounded with his elder brother, 
John Philip, in biographical dictionaries.] 

8. L.-P. 

MORIER, JOHN PHILIP (1778-1863), 
diplomatist, was the eldest of the four sons of 
Isaac Morier [q. v.], and was bom at Smyrna 
9 Nov. 1776. He was attached to the embassy 
at Constantinople 6 April 1799, where he acted 
as private secrets^ to the ambassador, the 
seventh Earl of ^l^^i best known for his 
acquisition of the * Elgin marbles.’ Morier 
was despatdied on 22 Dec. 1799 on special 
service of observation to E^pt, to accom- 
pany the grand vezir in thexurkish expedi- 
tion against General iQ6ber, whom Napoleon 
had left to hold the country. Morier mined 
the Turldsh army at El-’Arish, on the Egyp- 
tian frontier, 31 Jan. 1800, and remained 
with it until July. Hs published an ad- 
mirable account of the campaign, under the 
title of ‘ Memoir of a Campai^ with the 
Ottoman Ara^ in Egypt from Februaiy to 
July 1800’ (Imndon, 8vo, 1801). Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Nouvelle Biograpme ’ he was 
^en prisoner by the French, but in spite 
of his character as the representative of a 
hostile power, entrusted, moreover, with a 
secret mission to co-operate diplomatics^y 
with the Turks with a view to tine expulsion 
of the French from Egmt, he was set at 
liberty, with a warning that should he again 
be found in Egypt he would meet the fate 
of a spy. No autnoritj, however, is adduced 
for this story, which u unsupported by any 
pul^ or private evidence, u December 
1803 Morier was appointed consul-general 
in Albania, where tne policy of ’All Paslm 
of Jannina, the most powerful of the semi- 
independent vassals ox the Porte, was for 
many years a suUect of solicitude both to 
Rn gliah and French diplomacy (Lavb-Pooub, 


Lffe qf Stratford Canning^ L 104). In April 
1810 he was promoted to be secretaiy of 
legation at Washington, and in October 1811 
was gazetted a commissioner in Spanish 
Amenca. On his return to England he be- 
came for a while acting undersecretary of 
state for foreign affairs in August 1816. In 
the following year, 6 Feb., he was wpointed 
envoy extraor^ary to the court oi Saxony 
at Dresden, which post he held till his re- 
tirement, on pension, 6 Jan. 1825. He died 
in London 20 Aug. 1863. He had married, 

3 Deo. 1814, Horatia Maria Frances (who 
survived him only six days), eldest daughter 
of Lord Hi^h Seymour, youngest son of the 
first Marquis of Hertford, by whom he had 
seven daughters, one of whom married the 
last Duke of Somerset 

[Foreign Office List, 1854; London Gazette, 

1 Oct 1811 ; Ann. Reg. 186.1 ; inforinntion from 
Sir £. Hertslet; private information.] 8. L.-P. 

MORIER, Sib ROBERT BURNETT 
DAVID (1826-1893), diplomatist, only son 
of David Richard Morier [q. v.], was bom 
at Paris 31 March 1826. He was educated 
at first privately at home, and then at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a 
second class in littera humanioroo in 1849. 
To his Oxford training he owed in part the 
scholarly style and analytical insight which 
afterwards characterised his despatches. In 
January 1861 he was appointea a clerk in 
the education department, a post which 
he resigned in October of the following 
year in order to enter the diplomatic ser- 
vice. On 6 Sept. 1863 he became unpaid 
attach6 at Vienna, and the next twenty- 
three years of his life were spent almost 
entirely in German countriM. He was ap- 
pointed paid attach^ at Berlin, 20 Feb. 1868; 
accompanied Sir H. Elliot on his special 
mission to Naples, June 1869; and was as- 
sistant private secretary to Lord John Rus- 
sdl dunng his attendee upon the queen 
at Coburg in September to October l8G0. 
On 1 Oct. 1862 he was made second secre- 
tary, on 1 March 1866 British commissioner 
at Vienna for arrangement of tariff, and on 
10 Sept. 1865 secretary of legation at Athens, 
whence he was soon transferred in the same 
capitfity to Frankfort on 30 Dec. 1866. His 
services were recognised by the companion- 
ship of the Bath m the following January, 
From March to July 1806 he was again en- 
gaged on a commission at Vienna, for canying 
out the treaty of commerce, ana on return- 
ing to Frankfort acted as chaig4 d’aflGures, 
aim was appointed secretary of legation at , 
Darmstadt m the same year. Hase,wiUian 
interval of commission workat Yiem upon 
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the Anglo-Austriaiitaxiff (May to Sratember 
1867), & remained for fiv^ears, until hie ap- 
pointment as eharga d'affaires at Stuttga^ 
i8 July 1871. From Stuttgart he was trana- 
ferred with the same raiuE to Munich on 
80 Jan. 1872, and after four years’ charge ^ 
the Bavarian legation, left Germany on his 
appointment as minister plenipotentiary to 
the king of Portugal on 1 Marw 1876. 

During these twenty-three years of diplo- 
matic activity in Germany, he acquired an 
intimate and an unrivalled familiarity with 
the politics of the * fatherland.’ He was a 
hard worker and a dose observer, and his 
very disregard of conventionality and his 
habits of camaraderie, which sometimes 
startled his more stiffly starched superiors, 
enabled him ' to keep in touch with ul sorts 
and conditions of men and to get a firm 
practical mp of important political ques- 
tions. Whw any miportant question of 
home or foreign politics arose, he knew the 
views and wishes, not only of the offlcial 
world, but also of aU the other classes who 
contribute to form public opinion; and he 
did not always conwe himself to playing 
the passive role of an indifferent spectator. 
His naturally impulsive temperament, joined 
to a certain recklessness which was checked 
but never completely extinguished by offi- 
cial restraints, sometimes induced him to 
meddle in local politics to an extent which 
irritated the ruling powers : and there is 
reason to believe — ^indeed Sir Robert believed 
it himself— that the enmity of Prince Bis- 
marck was first excited by activity of this 
kind. . . . In complicated questions of Ger- 
man politics, even when they did not pro- 
perly belong to the post which he held for 
the moment, he was often consulted pri- 
vately by the Foreign Office authorities, and 
he was justly regaraed as one of the first 
authorities on the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, though the advice which he gave to 
her majesty's government on that sul^t was 
not always followed ’ (TYmes, 17 Nov. 1898). 
During liis xesidenoe at Darmstadt he was 
brought into relations with the Frmcess 
Alice and the crown princess, and probably 
from this time may be dated the high opinion 
in which he was held at court, and also the 
disfavour with which he vras regarded by 
Prince Bismarck. The general ascription of 
some unsigned letters in the ’Times’m 1876 
on continental afihln to Morieris trenchant 
pen did not tend to diminidi a dislike whidi 
the ministers outspoken language and uncon- 
cealed liberalinn had contniiutod to excite, 
and h is noteworthy that the epoch of Bis- 
marck’s greatest power was also the date 
when the man who knew more than any other 


Englishman of Gforman polities and public 
opinion was finally removed from diplomatic 
enmloyment in Germa^. 

I For five years (1876-A) he was minister at 


lisbon, and on ^ June 1881 he was trans- 
ferred to Madrid, where he remained only 
three years, until his appointment as ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg on 1 Dec. 1884. He 
had been created a E.O.B. in October 1862, 
and was called to the privy council in 
Januaiy 1886 : he received the grand cross 
of St. Michael and St. George in Februa^ 
1886, and the grand cross of the Bath in 
September 1887 ; he received the honorary 
degree of D.O.L. at Oxford in 1889, and was 
also hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh University. 
These honours were in just recognition ol 
the exceptional ability he displayed in the, 
conduct of British relations with Russia, 
especially after the Penj-deh incident, when 
his tact and firmness contributed in a very 

n * degree to the maintenance of peace. 

as often been asserted that, but for 
Morier, England would have been at war 
with Russia in 1885. In spite, or perhaps 
on account, of his vivacity of tempera- 
mentj frankness of expression, and uncom- 
promising independence of character, he 
was popular at St. Petersburg, both with 
the tsar and the ministers, and his p^u- 
larity was notably enhanced when the Ger- 
man press, acting presumably with Prince 
Bismarck’s authority, circulated the scan- 
dalous fiction that he had transmitted secret 
military information to the French from his 
post at Darmstadt during the war of 1870. 
when Count Herbert Bismarck made him- 
self responsible for the accusation by de- 
clining to contradict it, the ambassador pub- 
lished the correspondence, including an 
absolutdy conclusive letter from Marshal 
Bazaine. The result was a universal^ con- 
I damnation of the accusers by public opinion, 
and Morier was warmly congratulated in 
very high quarters at St. Petersburg, where 
the German chancellor was no favourite. 
He used to relate with amusement the ob- 
sequious politeness of a French station- 
master, when travelling in France soon 
afterwards, which was explained by the 
official’s audible comment to a friend as the 
train moved off, ’ Cest le grand ambossadeur 
qui a roulS Bismarck 1 ’ 

In 1891 Sir Robert Morier was gazetted 
as Lord Dufferin’s successor in the embas^ 
at Rome. The dimate of 8t Petersburg, 
joined to very arduous work, often protracted 
late into the night, had unoennined his con- 
stitution, and the appointment to Rome was 
made at his own request, sddy on the 
ground of health. Matters of importanos 
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and delica<7, howeyeri mnftln^d to be settled 
at St. Petersburg, and the tsar personally 
espressed a him that the ambassador would 
not abandon his post at sueh a juncture. 
Sir Robert reluctantly consented to remain 
in Russia, though he knew it was at the 
risk of his life. The premature death, in 
.1892, of his only son, victor Albert Louis, 
at the age of twenty-five, broke his once 
buoyant spirits, and his already weakened 
constitution was unable to re^ a severe 
attackofinfluenaa in the spring of 1893. He 
went to the Crimea, and then to Reichenhall 
inBavaria, without permanent improvement, 
and died at Montreux, near the ancient seat 
of his family, on 16 Nov. 1893. He married 
in 1861 Alice, daughter of General Jonathan 
Peel [q. v.l, but no male issue swived him. 
With his death a distinguished line of diplo- 
matists became extinct. 

[Foreign Office List, 1898; Times, 17 Nov. 
1898; personal knowledge.] A L.-P. 

MORIEB, WILLIAM (1790-1864), ad- 
miral, fourth son of Isaac Moner [q. v.], consul- 
general at Constantinople, was bom at Smyrna 
26 Sept. 1790. He spent two years at Harrow 
Schod, entered the navy in November 1803 as 
first-class volunteer, on board the Illustrious, 
74, and became midshipman on the Ambus- 
cade, with which he saw much service in the 
Mediterranean. Froxn 1807 to 1810 he was 
employed on the Mediterranean and Lisbon 
stations, and became acting lieutenant of 
the Zealous, 74, and tookpart in the defence 
of Cadiz. In 1811, on H.M.S. Thames, 32, 
he contributed to the reduction of the island 
of Ponsa, and displayed characteristic zeal 
in the destruction of ten armed feluccas on 
the beach near Cetraro ; and other boat en- 
gagements on the Calabrian coast. He was 
also present at the bombardment of Stoning- 
ton, in 1813Mn the American war, and com- 
manded Uie Marrier and Childers sloops suc- 
cessively on the North Sea station in 1828. 
Becoming po^captain in Januar^r 1830, he 
retired, attaining the rank of retired rear- 
admiral in 1866 and vice-admiral 1862. In 
1841 he married Fanny, dau^ter of D. Bevan 
of Belmont, Hertfordshire. He died at East- 
bourne 29 July 1864. 

[Navy List ; private information.] 8. L-P. 

MORINS, RICHARD ns (d. 124^), his- 
torian, was a canon of Merton, who in 1202 
was elected prior of Dunstable. At the time 
of his election ^ was <mly a deacon, but on 
21 Sept, he was ordained priest. He studied 
at Bwgna (jQtita AbbaL L 307), and seems 
to have been a person of imporUnee, and a 
lay wno held lands in Berkshire is 


several times mentioned in the Cfiose and 
PatentRoUsaainJohn’sservioe. InFebruaiy 
1203 Morins was sent by the king to Rome, 
in order to obtain the pone’s aid in airangmg 
peace with France (pt ukI» . JRst. p.^), 
and returned in July with John, cmdinal of 
S. Maria in YiaLata, as pi^ l^te. In 
1206 the cardinal constituted Morins visitor 
of the relinous houses in the diocese of Lin- 
coln. In 1212 Morins was employed on the 
inqi:^ into the losses of the churcm through 
the interdict. In the same year he also acM 
for the preachsn of the crusade in the 
counties oil Huntingdon, Bedford, and Hert« 
ford. In 1214-15 Morins was one of the 
three ecclesiastics appointed to investigate 
the election of Hugh ae Northwold [q. vJ as 
abbot of St. Edmund’s (ib. 124, 140, 1408 ; 
MemonaU pf Nf. Aiheff^ iL 69- 

121). Later, in 1216, Morins was present at 
the Lateran coimcil, and on bis wsj home 
remained at Paris for a to study in Uie 

theological ecbools. In 11^2 he wae employed 
in the settlement of the dispute between the 
Bishop of London and the Abbey of West- 
minster (Matt. Pabis, iiL 87), and in the 
next year was visitor for bis order in the 
province of York. In 1228 he was again 
visitor for his order in the dioceses of Lich- 
field and Lincoln. In 1289 Morins drew up 
the case for submission to the pope as to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s right of visiting 
the monasteries in the sees of nis suffragans. 
In 1241 be was one of those to whom letters 
of absolution for the Canterbury monks were 
addressed (i8. iv. 108). Morins died on 
9 April 12&. The most notable event in 
Morms’s government of the abb^ was the 
dispute with the townspeople of Dunstable. 
Morins also records a numbv of minor events 
cozmeeted with himselfl The lady-chapel in 
the canons’ cemetery was buDt by him. 

Morins was the compiler or amor of the 
early portion of the * Dunstable Annals/from 
their beginningto the timeofhindeath. Down 
to 1201 the ‘Ajinals ’consist of on abridgment 
from the works of Ralph de D]ceto,lmt from 
this point onwards they are originsL From 
a reference in the opening words Morins 
would appear to have commenced the com- 
pilation of his * Annals’ in 1210, and after- 
wards to have oontinuad it frm year to 
year. Tlie * Annals ’ are mainly ooeiroied 
with details as to the afikire of the pnoty; 
Srill, ^vssy few oontemporaiy dmiieleri 
throw so mudi li^^t on tne general biatoiy 
of t]iaeoiiiitry,atia, what wcnld Miieail^be 
expected, on foreign affiura ee weU w mee 
af&iglinA MaayhictcriealliiietianlDMiwn^ 
solefy from thie muonkle ’ (Lvaiii^ Braftetk 
p. zv). The meaneeiipt of the * Aanele’ie 
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contained in Ootton. MB. Uberiua A. x., 
which was mooh damaged in the fire of 
1781. There is alao a transcript made ^ 
Humphrey Wanley [q. y1 in Harleian Ms. 
4888. Erom the letter Heame printed his 
edition in 1783, which is now Teirmie. The 
* Annals* were re-edited from the orij^al 
manuscript Dr. H. R. Luard for the &)lls i 
Series in 18o6, forming the greater part of 
Tol. iiL of the ' AnnalM Monastioi/ The 
portion of which Morins was author com- 
prises pp. 8-168 of the latter edition. The 
anthoiwp of the remainder of the ^ Annals * 
is unknown. 

[Almost all our knowledge of Morins is due to 
the Dunstable Annals, but there are a few re- 
ferences in the Patent BoUs and in Matthew 
Paris. See also Laaid*s Prefoce to Annales 
Monastioi,?ol. iii. pp. xi-xix; Haidj*s Descrip- 
tiye Cat. Brit. Hut. iii. 252.] C. L. E. 

MORISON. [See also Mobbison.] 

MORISON, SiB ALEXANDER, MJ). 
(1779-1866), physician, was bom 1 May 
1779 at Anchorneld, near Edinburgh, and 
was educated at the high school and uniye> 
sity of Edinburgh, where he graduated M.D. 
12 Sept. 1799. His graduation thesis was 
^ De Hydrocenhalo Phrenitico,* and he con- 
tinued througnout life to take special interest 
in cerebral and mental diseases. He became 
a licentiate of the Edinburgh Oolite of 
Physicians in 1800 and a fellow in 1801. He 
practised in Edinburgh for a time, but in 1808 
remoyed to London, and on 11 April was ad- 
mitted a licentiate of the College of Physicians 
of Londom and 10 July 1841 was mected a 
fellow. He was made inspecting physician 
of lunatic asylums in Surrey in I8^ and 
7 May 1885 physician to Bethlehem Hospi- 
tal. He used to giye an annual course of 
lectures on mental diseases, and became a re- 
cognised authority on the subject. He was 
physician to the Princess Oharlott^ and in 
18w he was knighted. He published in 
‘Outlines of Lectures on Mental 


Diseases,* in 1828 ‘ Oases of Mental Disease, 
with Pr^tical Obseryations on the Medical 
Treatment,* and in 1840 ‘ The Physiognomy 
of Mental Diseases.* His remarks in these 
works are brief, but are illustrated by a large 
series of interesting portraits of lunatics, 
among which is a strudug one of Jonathan 
Martin [q. y.]^ the man wno set fire to York 
Minster. Monson died in Scotland, 14 March 
1866, and was buried at Currie. 

[Works; Monk’s Ooll. of Phys. iU. 6^ ^ 

MORISON, DOUGLAS (1814-1847), 
painter, bom at Tottenham in Middlesex on 
22 Aug. 1814, was the son of Dr. Richard 


Morison of Datchet,nearWindsor. Hestudied 
drawing under PMerick Tayler [^ y.], and 
practise diiefiy in water colours. works 

were principally of an ardiitectural nature, 
but he paintMseyeralyiews in Scotland. He 
was elected an associate of the Roml In- 
stitute or New Society of Painters in Water- 
colours in 1886, but resigned in 1888. On 
12 Feb. 1844 he was elected an associate of 
the Royal (or ‘ Old *) Society of Painters in 
Water-colours. He also practised in litho- 
gmphy, published some illustrations of ‘ The 
Eglmton Tournament,* in 1842 a set of yiews 
in lithography of ‘Haddon Hall,* and in 
18461ith^aphic ‘ Views of the DucalPalaces 
of Saxe-Cbburg and Gotha,’ from sketches 
made on the spot, with notes and suggestions 
from the prince consort. He m^e some 
sketches for the queen at Windsor Castle, 
and he receiyed seyeral medals in recognition 
of his art. Morison died at his residence at 
Datchet on 12 Feb. 1847. He exhibited oc- 
casionally at the Royal Academy from 1836 
to 1841. His sister Letitia was the wife of 
Perciyal Leigh [q. v.] 

[Boget’s Hist of the ' Old Water-Colour* Soc. ; 
Grayes’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880; informa- 
tion from Mrs. Dixon Kemp and F. J. Furnivall, 
esq.] L. 0. 

MORISON, JAMES (1708-1780), of 
Elsick, proyost of Aberdeen, bom in 1708, 
fifthson of James Morison, merchant in Aber- 
deen, was elected proyost of Aberdeen in 1744, 
and held office at the outbreak of the Jacobite 
rising in the autumn of 1746. Morison and 
the town council resolyed to put the burgh in 
a state of defence on the ground that ‘ there 
is ane insurrection in the highlands,’ but on 
the representation of Sir John Cope [q. y.] 
the guns of the fort at the harbour and the 
small arms were sent to Edinburgh (15 Sept.), 
and the burgh was left without means of de- 
fence. On Sept, a new town council was 
elected ; but before the new and old mem- 
bers co^d meet for the election of a succes- 
sor to Morison and the other magistrates, 
John Hamilton, chamberlain to the Duke of 
Gordon, representing the Pretender, entered 
the town, and the councillors took to fiight. 
Morison’s term of office had just expired, 
but, no new proyost haying been elected, he 
was summoned to appear before Hamilton. 
He hesitated, and, after a second message 
had threatened that his house would be 
burnt if he refused to appear, he was carried 
prisoner to the town house. Two other 
magistrates were also brought from their 
hiding-plaoe%«ad the three men were forced 
to ascend to |ho top of the Town Cross and 
hear the pnwleiiintion of Bang James VUL 
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Morison dedined to drink the health of the 
newly proclaimed king, and the wine was 
g>uTM down his breast. Lord-president 
Forbes commended his conduct in the crisis. 
He died on 5 Jan. 1766, in the seyenty- 
ei^th year of his age. 

Morison married in 1740 laobell, eldest 
^ughter of Jameslfyce of Disblair, merchant 
in Aberdeen, by whom he had a family of fiye 
sons and eleven daughters. Of his sons, two 
reached manhood: Thomas Mobibon 
1824), an army sujgeon, is best known for w 
share he had in bringing into notice the medi- 
ciiml springs of Strathpeffer^ Boss-shire. His 
portrait was presented to him in recognition 
of these services, and now hangs in the pump- 
room hall there. The younger son, Gbobgb 
Mobibon (1757-1846), after graduating at 
Aberdeen, was licensed as a probationer of 
the church of Scotland in Janu^ 1782, and 
was in the following year ordained minister 
of Oyne, Aberdeensnrro, from which he was 
translate to Banchoiy-Devenick in 1785. 
He continued there during a long ministry 
of sixty-one years, receiving the depee of 
D.D. from Alimeen University in 18^, and 
succeeding his brother in the estates of El- 
sick and Uisblair in the same year. 
benefactions to his parish were large, ckief 
among them being the suspension bridge 
across the Bee, wmch was built by him at 
a cost of 1,400/. and is still the means of 
communication between the north and south 
portions of the parish. He died, * Father of 
the Church of Scotland,’ on 18 July 1846. 
Besides two sermons (1681-^ and accounts 
of Banchory in Sinclair’s * Statistical Ac- 
count,’ he published * A Brief Outline . . . 
of the Church of Scotland as by Law Esta- 
blished,’ Aberdeen, 1840, 8yo; and 'State 
of the Church of S<K>tland in 1830 and 1840 
Contrasted,’ Aberdeen, 1840, 8vo. He mar- 
ried in 1786 Margaret Jeffrey (d, 183^, but 
left no issue (Hew Scott, liuti JSocUi, 
Scotio. pt. vL pp. 403, 697). 

[Baeords of Burgh of Aberdeen ; funily know- 
ledge.] B. M. 


MOBISON, JAMES (1762-1800), theo- 
logian, bom at Perth on 18 Dec. 1762, was 
son of a bookseller and postmaster ^ere. 
He likewise becune a bookseller, first at Leith 
and afterwards at Perth. In religion ^ was 
for some time a member of the Society ot 
Glas8ites,ftom whom he seceded and founded 
a distinct sect, of which he became the mi- 
nister. He firequently preached and lectured, 
much to the neglect of his business. His 
oratorical are said to have been con- 
siderable. He died at Perth on 20 Feb. 1800. 
On 13 Dec. 1778 he monied a daughter 


{d, 1760'W Thomas Mitchel,WTiter,of Perth| 
and on &) Deo. 1700 he married again, fie 
left a large family. 

Of Morison's writings may be mentioned: 
1. 'New Theological Dictionaiy,’ 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1807. 2. ' An IntroductoiT £ey to 
the first four Books of Moses, being an 
Attempt to analyse these Booki . . • and . . . 
to shew that the great Desigu of the Things 
recorded therein was the Sufferi^ of Christ 
and the following Gloij,’ 8vo, Arth, 1810^ 
which had been previously emulated in 
numbers. He also published some contro- 
versial pamphlets and an appendix to Bishop 
Newtons ' Dissertations on the Prophecies,’ 
1706. 

[Gent. Mag. 1809, pt. i. p. 879.] G. G. 


MORISON, JAMES (1770-1840), self 
styled ' the H^|^t,’ bom at Bognie, A^r- 


deenshire,in 
ander Morison. 


was youngest son of Alex- 
After u^mg at Aberdeen 
University and Hanau in Germany, he esta- 
blished himself at I^a as a meri^nt, and 
subs^uently in the WMt Indies, where he 
acquit property. Ill-health obliged him to 
return to Europe, and about 1814 ne settled 
at Bordeaux. After ' thirty-five years’ in- 
expressible suffering’ and the trial of every 
imaginable course of medical treatment, he 
accomplished 'his owh extraordinary cure’ 
about 1822 by the simple expedient of swal- 
lowing a few vegetable pills of his own com- 
pounmng at bed-time and a glass of lemonade 
in the morning. His success induced him to 
set up in 1826 as the vendor of what he 
callea the 'vegetable universal m^icines,’ 
commonly known as ' Morison’s Pills,’ the 
principal ingredient of which is said to be 
gamboge. His medicines soon became highly 
popular, especially in the west of England, 
and in 1828 he formed an establishment for 
their sale in Hamilton Place, New Road, 
London, which he dignified with the title of 
' The British College of Health.’ He bought 
a pleasant residence at Finchley, Middlesex, 
called Strawbeny Vale Fam, hut latterly 
he lived at Paris, and it is said that the 
profits from the sale of his medicinM in 
BVance alone were sufficient to cover his ex- 


penditure there. Froml880 to 1840hepaid 
60,000/. to the English government for medi- 
cine stamps. 

Morison died at Paris on 3 May 1840. fie 
married twic^and left four sons and several 
daughters. 'Hie only surviving child of his 
second marriage (with Clar^ wy daughter 
of Captain Cotter, R.N.) was James Augustus 
Cotter Morison, who is separately noticed. / 

Morison’s writings are simply puffii of his 
medirines. Among them may be mda* 
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tioned: 1. *8oliie important Advice to the 
World* (wi^ eupplement entitled 'More 
New Trutli8*)| 2 pte. 12mo, London, 1826. 
2. 'A Letter to. . .the United East India 
Oonr^T, proTKMing a . . . Remedy for . . • 
^e Ohoiera Morbus of India,' 8vo, London, 
1826. 8. 'The Hygeian Tr^tment of the 
• . . Diseases of India,' 8to, London, 1836. 
His essays were collected together in avolume 
called ' Morisoniana, or fumilv Adviser of 
the British College of Health,' ^d edit. 8vo, 
London, 1829 (3rd edit. 1831), which was 
translated into several European languages. 
Prefixed to the volume is a portrait of the 
author from a picture by Glint. 

In Robert Wilkie's farce of the 'Talla 
Gaiters' (1840) the hero is fascinated by the 
vocal powers of a countryman who is sindng 
a cleverly written ballad in praise of Mori- 
son’s ' Vegetable Pills ; ' the verses are printed 
in ' Notes and Queries,' 8rd ser. x. 477-8. 
Carlyle, in his ' Past and Present,' frequently 
made scornful reference to ' Morison's Pills.' 

[Biog. Sketdi of Mr. Morison (with portrait); 
Gent. Mag. 1840, pt. ii. p. 437.] G. G. 

MORISON, JAMES (1816-1898), 
founder of the evangelical union, son of 
Robert Morison (d. 6 Aug. 1866, aged 74), 
minister of the 'united secession’ church, 
was bom at Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, on 
14 Feb. 1816. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh Universitv, where his intellec- 
tual power attracted the notice of John 
WilB(m (' Christopher North ’), and in 1834 
he entered on his training for the ministry in 
Edinburgh at the divinity hall of the ' united 
seoession ' church, under John Brown, D.D. 
(1784-1868) [q. v.] After license (1839) he 
preached as a probationer at Oabraw, Banff- 
shire, and other places in the north of Scot- 
land. His interest in the cunent movement 
of evuDtgelical revival led him to study the 
doctrine of atonement ; he embraced the 
view (rare among Calvinists) that our Lord 
made atonemen^ not simply for the elect, 
but for all mankind. In Naim, Tain, Forres, 
and at Lerwick in the Shetland Islands, he 
presided with great success, and embodied 
his views in a tract, publish^ in 1840, and 
entitled 'The Question, "What must I do to 
be aavedF" answered by Philanthr(^^.’ In 
the same year he receive a call to the 'united 
secession^ church. Clerk's Lane, Eilmamodr. 
On 29 Srat., the uy appointed for his ordina- 
tion by &lmamooc pr^byteiy, proceedings 
were delayed by the objections of two its 
members, but Morison was ordained after 
explaiiiiiig that he did not hold ' universal 
salvation/and uroinirag to sup]^esahia tract 
He acqniesoed,however,in its beingreprmted 


by Thomas William Baxter Aveling [o. v.], a 
congregational minister in London, an^ from 
the reprint, editions were issued (not by 
Morison) in Dunfermline and Kilmarnock. 
Hereupon he was cited before the Elilmamock 
presbytery, and suspended from the ministiy 
on 9 March 1641. He appealed to the synod, 
the supreme court of his church, and, though 
his cause was advocated by Brown, his tutor, 
the suspension was confirmed (11 June) on 
the motion of Hugh Heugh, D.D, [q. v.] 
Morison protested, and dedined to recognise 
the decision; he was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by his conmgation, to which m two 
years he added 678 members. His father, 
who shared his views, was suspended in May 
1842 ; and in May 1843 there were further 
suspensions of Alexander Cumming Ruther- , 
fora of Falkirk, and John Guthrie of Kendal. 

The four suspended ministers, in concert 
with nine laymen, at a meeting in Kilmar- 
nock (16-18 May 1843), formed the ' evan- 
gelical union.' They issued a statement of 
principles, showing a growth of opinion, inas- 
much as they had now abandoned the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election. Their movement 
was reinforced by the expulsion (1 May 1844) 
of nine students from the theological academy 
of the congregationalists at Glasgow, under 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. [q. v.] ; and by the 
disownment (1846) of nine congregational 
churches holding similar views. From the 
'relief church' in 1844 John Hamilton of 
Lauder joined the movement ; as did Wil- 
liam Scott in June 1845, on his expulsion 
from Free St. Mark's, Glasgow. Not all 
who thus came over to Morison’s views, and 
were hence known as Morisoniana, became 
members of the 'evan^lical union;’ but 
they co-operated with it, and aided in the 
mamtenance of a theological academy, esta- 
blished in 1843 by Morison, whohsldthe chair 
of exeffetical theolo^, and remained princi- 
pal till his death, it is remarkable that the 
'evanrolical union' adopted no uniform sys- 
tem of church TOvemmeul. The onion was 
an advisory body, not a judicature, and it in- 
cluded congregations both of the presby terian 
and the congregational order, thus repro- 
ducing the pohcy of the 'happy union' 
originated in London in 1690 [see Hows, 
Jon, 1630-1705], but improving on it hy 
the admission of m delmtes. 

In 1861 Morison left ^mamodc for Glas- 
gow, wheroL in North Dundss Street 
Pt for him. In 1866 his 
^ gave way; from 1868 he 
2 succession of eoUeagues. 
degree of D.D. in 1862 from 
— '"7 in Mjohig^ and in 
nivscsi^. In 1884 he 
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retir^ from the actiye duties of the pastorate. &C .5 1845. 7. ‘The Declaration, “I Pzar 
Public presentations were made to him in not for World,"’ &o., 1845, reprintei 
1864, and in 1889 on the occasion of his 8 . ‘A Qoi^Gstechism,’ 4^,1846, reprinted, 
ministerial jubilee. InAprill890 anineffeo- 9. ‘ The Pcllowers of • • . Timothy,’ &o., 
tual attempt was made in the Paisley pres- 1847 (P). 10. ‘ An Exposition of the Ninth 
bjteiy of the united mesbyteriiin church Chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Boinan&' 
(mto which the ‘united secession’ church Ac., 1849; new edmon, re-written, witit 
was mcorporated in 1847^ to recall the sen- adddtionoftenUi chapter, 188A 11. ‘Wherein 
•trace 'of 1 ^ 1 ; but in Jufy 1893 Morison re- the Evangelical Unionists are not Wrong,’ 
ceived a complimentair address signed by Ac., 1849. 12. ‘ Vindication of the Univer- 
over nineteen hundred laymen of the united aali^ of the Atonement,' Aa, 1801 (a reply 
presbyterian church. to ‘ The Atonement,’ by Robert Smith Oan£ 

He died on 13 Noy. 1893 at his residence, lish, DJ). fq* v*])* ^ 9 . ‘Hblical Help 

Elorratine Banl^ Hillhead, Glasgow, and was towards Holmess,’ sc., 1861. 14. ‘ Apdcgy 
buried on 16 Not. in the Glwow necro- for . . . Evangelical Doctrines,’ Ac., 18 to. 
polls. He married, first, in 1841, Manraret 15. ‘ Questions on the Shorter Catechism,’ 
(d. 1875), daughter of Thomas Du^ of Edin- Ac., 1862. 16. ‘A Critical Exposition of 
burgh, hj whom he had three children, the the Third Chapter of Paul s Epistle to the 
•eldest being Maiioiv,married to GeorgeGlad- Komans,’ Ac., 1866. 17. ‘ A Practical Corn- 
stone, his assistant (from 1876) and successor; mentary ra . . . St, Matthew,’ Ac., 1870. 
his eldest son, Robert, died of congestion of 18. ‘A Practical CdAimrataiy on . . . St. 
the lungs in 1873 on his passage to Australia. Mark/ Ae., 1873. 19. ‘Exposition and 

He married, secondly, in 1877, Margaret Homileties on Ruth/ Ac., 1880 (in ‘The 
Aughton of Preston, who survived him. His Pulpit Commenta^^ 20. ‘ St. Paul’s 
portrait, painted by R. Gibb, R.SA.., was TeacMng on Sanctification,’ Ac., 18^. 
present^ to him in 1889. 21. ‘ Sheaves of Ministry ; Sermons and Ex- 

Morison was a man of real intellectual positions,’ Ac., 1890. Friun 1854 to 1867 he 
power and great gentleness of character, edited and contributed largely to ‘ The Evan- 
Probably of all Scottish sect makers he was gelical Repository,’ a quarterly msgaiine. 
the least sectarian. His personal infiuenoe pforisonismsm. bv Fenrus Ferrason. in Rsli- 
and that of his writings extended mu^ b^ ^ns of the World!l87^W. 276^ Irving’s 
yond the community which he headed, and. Book of ScoUmen, 1881, pp. 367 sq.; Memorial 
m a way none the less effective because Volume of the Ministerial Jubilee of Principal 
steady and quiet, did much to widen the Morison, 1889; Evangelical Union Jubilee Con- 
outlook of ScottiA theology. Always a hard ference Memorial Volume, 1892 ; Christian News, 
student, he had especially mastered the ex- 18 and 26 Nov. and 2 Deo. 1893 ; North Dun- 
pository literature of the New Testament ; das Street ETangelical Union Church Monthly, 
and his permanent reputation as a writer December 1893 ; mformation from his son, 
wiU rest on hi. own commentaiies, which we P®”“ Morwm, wq., wd Cram th. 
admirable alike for their compact presentation AG. 

of the fruits of ample learning, and for the MORISOl^ JAMES AUGUSTUS 
discriminatinff judgment of his own exemis. COTTER (1832-1 888), author, bom in Lon- 
The ‘ evangracal union,’ which has been don 20 April 1832 (he gmrallydropp^ the 
termed ‘ a successful experiment in heresy,’ ‘Augustus’), was the omy surviving raild by 
now numbers between ninety and one bun- a second marriage of James Morison (1770^ 
dred churches, adhtfing to tne well-marked 1840) [a. v.] The father from about 1884 till 
lines of evangelical opinion laid down by its his death resided in Pari^here he had many 
founder. Morison’s original church removed diatino^bed firiends. His son thus learnt 
from Clerk’s Lane to W inton Place, Eilmar- French in his infant, and afterwards gained 
nock, in 1860 ; tl^ old building was sold to a venr wide knowled^ of French histoiy.life, 
a dissentient minority which Itfit the ‘ evan- and literature. After his father’s death in 
gelical union ’ in 1885. 1840 he lived with his mother near London. 

He published : 1. ‘The Question, “ What His health was delicate andhis education de- 
must I do P Ac., 1840: later edition, with sultory. After travelling in Gtonany; he in 
title ‘The Way of Salvanom’ 1848, and ‘Safe March 1850 entered Lincoln Oolite, Oxfind. 
for Eternity ’ [18681. 2. ‘Not quite a Chris- He was popular in university society, a ‘good 
tian,’ Ac., 18M, often re^n^ 8 . ‘The oar/ fencer, and rider, andawidereider,al- 
Natnro of the Atonemenv Ac., 1841, often though not according to the regulaf eoucse. 
reprinted. 4. ‘The Extentof t^ Atonement,’ His univeraity career was intemqpted by visits ^ 
Ac., IMLoften rminted. 5. ‘&ving Faith,’ to his mother, whose health was fidUng. He 
Ac;.,1844,iepri]tfed. 6 .‘AGospel^phabet»’ graduated BjL and MJL In 18^ sad Im 
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Oxford, liaving acquired many friends, espe- 
cially Mark Pattison [q. y.], Dr. Fowler, then 
fellow of linooln, now president of Corpus, 
and John Morley. He soon began to 
write in periodicals, and became one of the 
best known of the staff of the * Saturday Re- 
yiew* while John Douglas Cook [q.y.] was 
editor. In 1861 he married Frances, daughter 
of George Virtue the publisher. In 18o3 he 
published his interesting ‘ Life of St . Bernard,’ 
a hook which was praim by Mark Pattison, 
Matthew Arnold, and Cardinal Manning. It 
shows great historical knowledge, and akeen 
interest in the mediseyal church. He after- 
wards contemplated a study of French his- 
tory during the period of Louis XIV, which 
occupied him intermittently daring the rest of 
his life. Unfortunately, Morison was neyer 
able to concentrate himself upon what should 
haye been the great task of his life. 

His wife died in 1876, and he moyed to 
10 Montague Place, in order to be near to 
the British Museum, and afterwards to Fitz- 
John's Ayenue, Hampstead. He was elected 
a member of the Athenseum Club * under 
Rule II,’ and was a yery active member of 
the London Library Committee. He was a 
member of the Positivist Society, occasionally 
lectured at Newton Hall, and left a legacy to 
the society. A few years before his death 
symptoms of a fatal disease showed them- 
selves, and he was thus forced to abandon 
the completion of his French history. In 
1887 he published his * Service of Man, an 
essay towards the Religion of the Future.’ 
Although he regarded tnis as his best work, 
and contemplated a second part, to be called 
* A Guide to Conduct,’ his friends generally 
thought it an excursion beyond his proper 
field. His other works were numerous articles 
in the chief periodicals, a pamphlet upon * Irish 
Grievances' in 1868, * Mme. de Maintenon,an 
£tude,’ in 1886, and excellent monographs 
upon ‘Gibbon’ (1878) and ‘ Macaulay’ (1882) 
in John Money’s ‘ Men of Letters’ series. He 
died at his house in Fitz J ohn’s Avenue 26 Feb. 
1888. He left tliree children^Theodore, 
principal of the college of Aligarh, India, 
1899-1905, and member of the council of 
India from 19 Dec. 1906; Helen Cotter, 
and Margaret, 

Few men had warmer and more numerous 
friends. He was a man of great powers of 
enjoyment, of most versatile tastes, and of 
singular social charm. Hewasfuniliarwi^ 
a very wide range of literature in many de- 
portments, and the multiplioi^ of his inte- 
rests prevented him from ever doing justice 
to powers recognised by all his friends. He 
was an enthuuastie admirer of eveiy new 
book which to him appeared to show genius, 


and eager to cultivate the acquaintance of 
its author. No man had wider and more 
generous sympathies. He had no scientific 
traiiung, and took comparatively little inte- 
rest in immediate politics, although he once 
thought of trying to enter parliament ; hut 
there was apparently no other sul^ei^ in 
which he was not warmly interested His 
recreation he mainly sought in travelling and 
yachting. Perhaps his closest friends were 
those of the positivist circle, especially Mr. 
Frederic Hamson, Professor Beesly, and Mr. 
Vernon Lushington, hut he had also a great 
number of literary friends, one of the warmest 
being Mr. George Meredith, who dedicated 
to mm a volume of poems, and wrote a 
touching epitaph upon his death. 

[The informatioD for this article has been* 
supplied by Mori son’s intimate friend and exe- 
cutor, Mr. Stephen Hamilton ; also obituary 
notice in Times of 28 Feb. 188S, and personal 
knowledge.] L. S. 

MORISON, JOHN (1760-1798), Scot- 
tish divine and poet, was bom at Caimie, 
Aberdeenshire, in June 1750. Educated at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, he spent some years 
as a private tutor, first atDunnet. Caitmiess- 
shire^ and afterwards at Bannisldrk. Gra- 
duating M.A. in 1771, he was schoolmaster 
at Thurso about 1778, subsequently went to 
Edinburgh for further study, and in Septem- 
ber 1780 was appointed minister of Camsbay, 
Caithness-shire, the most northerly churcm 
on the mainland. In 1792 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University. 
He died, after many years’ seclusion, at 
Oanisbay, 12 June 1798. 

Morison’s claim to remembrance rests on 
his contributions to the final edition of the 
‘Scottish Paraphrases,’ 1781. When the 
collection was m preparation, he submitted 
twenty-four pieces to the committee, of which 
he was himself a membei^ but only seven 
(Nob. 19, 21, 27, 28, 29, oO, and 85) were 
accepted, and some of these were slightly 
altered, probably by his friend John Logan 
[q. v.] Most of the seven became ‘household 
words’ in the presbyterian churches, and one 
or two are freely um as hymns by other de- 
nominations. The thirty-fifth, ‘ ’T was on that 
night when doom’d to know,' has long been 
the Scottish communion hymn, but it appears 
to be founded partly on Watts’s ‘’Twas on 
that dark, that doleful nighV and partly on a 
Latin hymn by Andreas Ellinger (csL Private 
Prayen cited below; MacLAeAir, p. 107; 
Boha^ Notes), From 1771 to 1776 Morison 
contributed verses, under the signature of 
‘ Musssus,’ to Ruddiman’s ‘ EdinbuighWeekly 
Magazine,’ ba| these are of no particular 
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merit. He wrote the account of the parish of 
Oanisbay for Sinclair’s * Statistical Account,* 
ind collected the topographical history of 
Daithnera for Chalmers’s * Caledonia.’ A 
translation of Herodian’s' History* from the 
[^reek remained in manuscript. He was an 
iccomplished classical scholar and an able 
preacher. 

'[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesias Scoticimse, iii. 869; 
Oalder^s History of Caithness; Maclagan's Hie- 
toiy of the Scottish Pamhrases ; Julian's Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology ; Bums’s Memoir of Dr. 
Macgill ; Sonar's Notes in Free Church Hymnal; 
Free Church Magasine, May 1847 ; Life and 
Work Magasine, January 1888; Private Prayers 
put forth by Authority during the Beign of 
Queen Elizabeth (Parker Soc.), p. 406 ; Gairnie 
parish register.] J. C. H. 

' MORISON, JOHN, D.D. (1791-1869), 
congregationalist minister, bom at Millseat of 
Draigston, in the parish of King Edward, 
Aberdeenshire, on 8 July 1791, was appren- 
ticed to a watchmaker at Banff, but, resolving 
to devote himself to the ministry, he became a 
student at Hoxton Academy in 1811. He was 
ordained 17 Feb. 1816, and became pastor of a 
congregation at Union Chapel, Sloane Street, 
Chelsea. In 1816 a larger place of worship 
was provided for him in the same parish. 
At the close of that year Trevor Chapel was 
opened, where he continued to labour for more 
than forty years. From about 1627 till 1867 
lie was editor of the ' Evangelical Magazine.’ 
The university of Glasgow conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D. in 1880, and at a 
later period he received from an American 
university the honorary degree of LL.D. He 
lied in London on 13 June 1869, and was 
buried in Abney Park cemetery. 

He married in 1816 Elizabeth, second 
laughter of James Murray of Banff, and had 
several children. His portrait has been cu- 
rved W Cochran. 

In addition to numerous minor works and 
liscourses, he wrote: 1. ’Lectures on the 
principal Obligations of Life, or a Practical 
^position of Domestic, Ecclesiastical, Pa- 
triotic, and Mercantile Duties,’ London, 1822, 
3vo. 2. ’Counsels to a Newly-wedded Pair, 
yt Friendly Suggestions to Husbands and 
Wives,’ London, 1880, 16mo. 8. ’An Expo- 
sition of the Brok of Psalms, Explanatory, 
Critical, and Devotional,’ 8 vols. London, 
L882, 8vo. A ’A Tribute of Filial Sympathy 

. . or Memories of John Morison of Milf- 
«eat, Aberdeenshi^’ London, 1888, 12mo. 
5. ’ Morning Meditations for every Day in 
the Tear,’ London [1886], 16mo. 6. ’Far 
mily Payers for every Morning and Evening 
throughout the Year,’ 2nd edit., London 
1887^ 4to. 7. ’A Commentary on the Acts 


of the Apostles, in the Catechetical Form,’ 
London, 1889, 12mo. 8. ’The Founders and 
Fathers of the London Missionary Society, 
with a brief Sketch of Methodism and Histo- 
rical Notices of several Protestant Missions 
from 1556 to 1889,’ 2 vols. London [184D], 
8vo; new edition, with twentynme pcntraits, 
London [1844], 8vo. 9. ’The Protestant Re- 
formation in aD Countries, includingSketches 
of the State and Prospects of the Reformed 
Churches,’ London, 1843, 8vo. 

[Memoirs by the Bev. John Kennedy. 1860; 
Evangelical Mag. September 1860 {hy the Bev. 
A Tidman) ; Smith’s Cat. of Engiavw Portraits, 
1 888 ; Funeral Sermon by the Bev. William Mann 
Statham. 1860 ; Congregational H ear-Book, 1 860, 
p. 200; Darling's Cyd. Bibl. i:. 2i09.] T. 0. 

MORISON, Sib RICH\RD {d. 1656), 
ambassador, was son of Thomas Morison of 
Hertfordshire by a daughtet of Thomas Merry 
of Hatfield. He is said to have been at Eton, 
but his name does not o^ cur in Harwood’s 
’ Alumni.’ He graduated B.A. at Oxford 
on 19 Jan. 1627-8, and at once entered the 
service of Wolsey. He probably noted the 
way things were going, as he soon quitted 
the cardinal, visited l^timer at Cambridge, 
and went to Italy to study Greek. He be* 
came a proficient scholar, and was always 
interested in literature, although he adopted 
Calvinistic religious views. He liveoi at 
Venice and Padua, and endured all manner 
of hardships, according to the accounts given 
to his friends at home, from whom, although 
he had a pension, he was continually begging. 
In August 1636 he wrote to Starkey : * You 
cannot imagine in what misery I have been, 
but that is past, and how great it would 
have been in winter if the kindness of Signor 
Polo had not rescued me from hunger, cold, 
and poverty. My books, good as they were, 
are a prey to the cruel Jews, for veiy little 
truly. . .my clothes are all gone. I am 
wearing Mr. Michael Throgmorton’s breeches 
and doublet.’ But at this time, as through- 
out his life^ he exhibited a gaiety of dis- 
position which caused him to be called ’the 
merry Morison ’ (cf. Letters and ^a/pers of 
Henry FIZi, zn. i. 480). Writi^ in Fe- 
bruary 1686^ to Cromwell, he said that he 
wished to do something else than be wretohed 
in Italy. Cromwell, vmo respected Morison’s 
abilities, summoned him home in May 1585, 
and gave him an official appointment. On 
17 July 1687 he became mebendary of Yat- 
minsterinthecathedralmSalisbu^. Hen^ 
in 1641 is said to have given hmi the li* 
brary of the Carmelites in London. He le- 
ceived the mastership of the ho^itals cf St. 
James’s, Northalleftini, Yorkdiixe, and St. 
Wnlstan, Worcester, witii other monastie 
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gnaU M App. iL 10^ Jiep. Dep.-Kuper 
241). 

In 1546 Morison went as ambassador to the 
Hanse towns. On Henrj’sdeath he was fur- 
ntthad with credentials to the king of Den- 
muki «tnd ordered by the oonndl to announce 
Sdwaxd’s accession. He had a pmision of 
20/!. a year throughout the reign. On 8 May 
1540 he was made a commissioner to visit the 
uniyersity of Oxford, and before June 1650 
was knighted; in July he went as am^sador 
to Char^ V, Roger Ascham going with him, 
and the two reading Greek evep^ day together. 
His despatches to the council were usually 
very long, but Morison found time to travel 
about Germany with his secretary, Ascham, 
who published in 1653 an account of their 
expenences in * A Report of the Afihires of 
Germany.’ The emperor, who was frequently 
remonstrating through Morison about the 
treatment of the Princess Mary, did not al- 
together Uke him ; he was in the habit, as 
he said, of ^reading Ochino’s Sermons or 
Machiavelli ’ to his household * for the sake 
of the language,’ and his friendship with the 
lea^ng reformers must have made negotia- 
tions mi&cult. On 6 Aug. 1668 he and Sir 
PMlip Hol^ [q. y.] were recalled ^thev had 
alluded to Gumord Dudley as king m a letter 
to the council), but the next year Morison 
withdrew to Strosburg with Sir John Oheke 
[q. y.] and Cook, and spent his time in study 
under Peter Martyr, whose patron he had been 
at Oxford ^hxtbtok, Liff of Nowell^ p. 23). 
He was at Brussels early in 1655, and is said 
also to have passed into ItaW, but he died 
at Strasburg on 17 March 155^. He had 
married Bridget, daughter of John, lord 
Hussey, who remarried in 1661 Henry Man- 
ners, earl of Rutland [q. v.] By her he had 
a son Charles, afterward Sir Charles, kt.,and 
three daughters : Jane married to Edward, 
lord Russell, Elizabeth to William Norreys, 
and Mary to Bartholomew ELales. Morison 
died very rich, and had begun to build the 
mansion of Oashiobury in Hertfordshire, 
which his son oomnletM, and which passed 
Into the Capel family by the marriage of Sir 
Charles’s daughter Elizabeth with Arthur, 
lord Capel of Hadham |q, v.], and is now the 
proper^ of the Earl of &Bex. According to 
wood, Morison left illegitimate children. 

Morison wrote : 1. ‘ Apomaxis Calumnia- 
mm,’London, 1537, Svo, an attack on Coch- 
Iseus, who had written against Henry VIII, 
and who retorted in ’ Sropa in Araneas Ri- 
eardi Morison Angli,’ Leipiiff, 1688. 2. A 
translation of the * EpisUe ’ of Sturmius, 
London, 1538, 8yo. 8. ^Anlnveetiyeayenste 
the gre^ detestable jioB, Ikeaaon,’ London, 
1582, Sfo, 4 . *The Stra t egeas e s, Sleyghte^ 


and Policies of Warre, gathered together by 
8. Julius Frontinus,’ London, 1539, 8yo. 
5. A tranriation of the ’Introduction to 
Wisdom’ by Vives, London, 1640 and 1644, 
dedicated to Gregory CromwelL He is also 
aaid to have written ’ Comfortable Consola- 
tbn for the Birth of Prince Edward, rather 
than Sorrow for the Death of Queen Jane,’ 
after the death of Jane Seymour on 24 Oct. 
1537. ’ A Defence of Priests’ Marriages ’ is 
sometimes assigned to him. It is da^ by 
some 1662, but more probably appeared b^ 
tween 1549 and 1663. In manuscript are 
* Maxims and Sayings,’ Sloane MS. 1528; 
’A Treatise of Faith and Justification,’ Harl. 
MS. 423 (4) ; ’Account of Mary’s Persecution 
under Edward VI,’ Harl. MS. 363. 

[Letters and Papersof Henry VIH,ed. Gaird- 
ner, vols. ri. and seq. passim ; Cal. of Statli 
Papers, For. Ser. 1647-63; Bymer’s Fcedera, 
xiy. 671, XT. 183; Acts of the Privy Council, 
1647-66, passim; Eatterfeld's Roger Ascham, 
sein Leben und seine Werke, note to pp. 01 and 
02 ; Ascham’s Epistles, Oxford, 1703, passim ; As- 
cham's English Works, 1816, xvii. S83 ; Lloyd’s 
State Worthies ; Fuller’s Worthies, p. 227 ; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 682 ; Clutterbuck’s Herts, 
i. 287 ; Wood’s Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 239 ; 
Fasti Oxon. i. 29 ; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church 
of England, vol. iii. passim ; Narratiyes of the 
Reformation (Camd. Soc.), p. 146; Trevelyan 
Papers (Camd. Soc.), ii. 26; Ohron. of Queen 
Jane and of two years of Queen Mary (Camd. 
Soc.), pp. 108-0 ; Troubles connected with the 
Prayer-book of 1649 (Camd. Soo.l, p. 104; 
Str^’s Memorials, i. i. 64, Ao., iL I. 676, Sec., 
II. II. 18, &c., ui. i. vi., Grindal, P. 12; 
Parker, ii. 446 ; Cranmer, pp. 1009, 1016 ; Cheke, 
pp. 19, 48 ; Annala, n. ii. 498 ; Lodge’s Illus- 
trations of Brit. Hist. i. 196, 6^ ; L^sd. MS. 
980,137 ; Thomas’s Historical Notes, i.218, 219.] 
W. A. J. A. 

MORISON, ROBERT (1620-16831, 
botanist, son of John Morison by his wire 
Anna Gray, was bom at Aberdeen in 1620. 
He was educated at the universi^ of that 
city, and in 1638 gmduated as M.A. and 
Ph.D. He devoted himself at first to mathe- 
matic^ and studied Hebrew^ being intended 
by his parents for the ministry; but his 
attachment to the royalist cause M him to 
bear arms, and at the battle at the Brigg of 
Dee, when Middleton, the covenanter, was 
victorious, he reoeived a dangerous wound 
in the head. Upon his reooveiy he, like so 
many of his royalist countrynma, went to 
Paris, where he becsme tutor to the son of 
a counsellor, named Biset. Bfeaawhile he 
applied himself to the study of anatomy, 
soology, botany, mineralogy, and chemistry, 
studying Iheophrastus, Ihosooridea, and the 
best comBsantatoia, and in 1648 took the 
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degree of M.D, at Ansere. On the recommen- 
dation of Veepaelan Robin, the French kin^s 
botanist, he was received into the household 
of Gaston, duke of Orleans, in 1649 or 1660, 
as one of his physiciaiis, and as a colleague 
of Abel Bruyner and Nicholas Merchant, 
the keepers of the duke’s garden at Blois. 
This appointment, with a b^dsome salary, 
•h6 retained until the duke’s death in 1660. 
He was sent by the duke to Montpellier, 
Fontainebleau, Burgundy, Poitou, Bnttany, 
Languedoc, and Provence in search of new 
plants, and seems to have explained to his 
patron his views on classification. At Blois 
Morison became known to Charles 11, ne- 
phew of Gaston, tbroug[h his mother, and on 
the Restoration was invited to accompany the 
j^ing to England. Charles IT made him ^ 
senior physician, king’s botanist and superin- 
tendent of all the royal gardens, at a salary 
of 200/. and a house. On 16 Dec. 1669, he 
was dected professor of botany at Oxford, 
being recommended for that post partly bv 
his 'I^flBludia Botanica,’ then just publisnea, 
and partly, no dou^t, by his politics. On 
the following dap he was incorporated as 
doctor of medicine from University Col- 
lege, but he did not commence his lectures 
until the following 2 Sept Subsequently 
he lectured to considerable audiences three 
times a week for five weeks, beginning etmh 
September and May, at a table coverea with 

r imens in the middle of the physic gar- 
The rest of his life was occupied, M 
Anthony k Wood says {Feuti, ii. 816), in 
* prosecuting his large design of publishing 
the universal knowledge of simples,’ his 
' Historia Kantarum Oxoniensis.’ During a 
visit to London in connection with its pub- 
lication, he was struck on the chest by the 
pole of a coach while crossing the Strand 
l^ween Northumberland House and St. 
Martin’s Lane. Falling to the ground, he 
fractured his skull on a stone and was 
carried to his house in Green Street, Leices- 
ter Fields, where he died the next day, 
10 Nov. 1^1 without regaining conscious- 
ness. He was buried in St. Maron’s-in-the- 
Fields. 

Morison was credited in his own day with 
aclear intellect^ alove of science and the pub- 
lic interest, and a hatred of sordid gain (ef. 
X(fe, attributed to Heame, in Shane M& 
8198, printed in Plantarum Siet, voL ii.) 
* He was,’ wrote one R. Gray, appsientW a 
relative, < communicative of hisimowle^e, 
a true friend, an honest countryman, true to 
his rdigion, whom nrither the firir promises 
of the papists nor the threatenings m others 
would ptevaO upon to alter ’ (Shane MS, 
8196). Tounefort said of Morison (JsZf- 


nmu de Botamgue, 1694, p. 19) : * One does 
not know how to praise this author sufr 
ciently ; but he seems to praisehims^ over- 
much, since, not content with the glorv of 
having carried out a part of the jpenaest 
scheme ever made in botanioal scienoe, he 
dares to compm his discoverms to those of 
Christopher Columbus ; and, without men- 
tioning Gesner, Cssalpinus, or Columni^ he 
states in several passages in his writings 
that he has taken nothing except direct from 
nature. One might, perham, believe this if 
he had not taken the trouMe to copy whole 
pages from the two authors last named, 
showing that their works were familiar 
enough to him.’ ’Though Ray was simul- 
taneously engaged in the study of daMifica- 
tion, Morison apparently deserves the eulogy 
bestowed on him by TVenchet (Flore de LtSr^ 
eUCher^ p. xiv), who says that his works 
made an epoch in bolani^ literature ; that 
he formed a dear notion oi genus and spedes, 
and a conception of die familv almost iden- 
tical with that which we now nold ; and that 
he seems to have been the first to make use 
of dichotomous keys to specific characters. 
At the same time, one cannot deny the want 
of modesty and urbanity, the vanity andboast- 
frilness which Boreau (Fhre du Centre de la 
Framoe, 1840, i 87) finds in his works. 

An oil-gaiuting of Morison is preserved at 
the Oxfofwotanioal Garden, andan engraved 
TOrtrait by R. White, after Sunman, is pr^ 
fixed to the second volume of the ’ Historia 
Plantarum Oxoniensis.’ His name is per- 
petuated in the West Indiangenus Morieoma^ 
among the caper family. Though stated hj 
Wooa and Pulteney to have been a memb» 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Morison 
does not appear in Dr. Munts * RdU,* so that 
this statement is probably unfounded. 

Morison was doubtless concerned in the 
conroilation of ’ Hortus Regius Blesenaii ’ 
(1658, 2nd edit. 1656), which Morison seemed 
to describe as the joint work of himself and 
his colleagues, Abel Brunyer and Nicholas 
Merchant (ib.; and cf. letter in Praludia Bot, 
pt. il) ; but to Brunyer alone was the work 
officially entrusted (FRiNOHirr). In 1669 
Morison issued his ' Pmludia Botanica’ (am. 
8vo). Part i. consists of a third edition of the 
Blois ' Hoftus,’ dedicated to Charles U, and 
contains the nidimentsof Morison’s systm of 
classifleation, and alist of 26(^lant8 mpposed 
by him to be new species. Part iL is ^led 
* Hallncinationes in CajqMri Banhini Fmaoe 
. . . item Animadversiones . . . Hialorim 
Flantamm Johaxmis Bauhini.’ This woih, 
whidi Haller calls 'invidiosnm opus,’ is ded^- 
Cited to James, duke of Yori^ Oon- 
eiodeB with a dialogne aaeerling tkit fMMKfe 
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characten diould be based on the fruit, and 
denying spcmtaneous generation. 

Afl a specimen of the great work he medi- 
tated, Morison next issued * Flantarum Um- 
beUiferarum Distributio nova/ Oxford, 1672, 
foL pp. 91, with 12 plates, dedicated to the 
Duke of Ormonde, the chancellor, and the 
uniTersity. In 1674 he issued * leones et 
Desoriptiones rariorum Flantarum Sicilies, 
Melitee, Galliie, et Italiee . . . auctoreFaulo 
Boccone,’ O^ord, 4to, pp. 96, with 62 plates, 
haying 119 figures, a work sent to him at the 
author’s request, by Charles Hatton, second 
son of Lora Hatton, who, about 1658, had 
been Morison’s pupil in botany at St. Ger- 
mains. In 1680 he published * Flantarum 
Historin Uniyersalis Oxoniensis pars se- 
cunda ; seu Herbarum distributio nova, per 
tabulas cognationis et affinitatis, ex libro 
Natures observata,’ Oxford, ' fol. pp. 617. 
llie preface is dat^ * Ex Museso nostro in 
Collegio dicto Universitatis.’ In this work, 
leaving trees, as a smaller sul^ect, for sepa- 
rate treatment, Morison divides herbaceous 
plwts into sixteen classes, but deals only 
with the first five. He dealt with four more 
before his death, and the work was com- 
pleted, at the rMuest of the university, in 
1699, by Jacob Bobart the younger [q. y.], 
who had learnt Morison’s system from its 
author. This second volume (pp. 666) con- 
tains numerous copper-plates, representing 
some 8,384 plants, engraved at the expense 
of Bishop F^, Dean Mdrich, and others, the 
illustrations of the two volumes of the work 
being almost the earliest copper-plates in 
Engfand. Speaking of this volume. Wood 
says : * After this is done there wUl come 
out another volume of trees by the same 
hand.’ This never appeared, but Schelhammer 
wrote, in 1687, that, eleven years before, he 
had seen the whole work nearly complete, 
at the author’s house (Mermanni Cimringii 
in urUvenam artem medicam Introduction 
Helmestadt, pp. 860-1). In the Botanical 
Department of the British Museum there is 
a volume from Sir Hans Sloane’s library con- 
taining 128 cancelled pages from the be- 
ginning of the second volume. These differ 
mainly in containing the * annotations of the 
eastern names,’ mentioned ^ Wood 
ii. 316) as the work of ‘Dr. Tho. Hyde, chief 
keeper of the Bodleian Library.’ The volume 
also contains manuscript notes by Bobart. 

[Fulteney'sSkstehesofthe Progress of Botany, 
i. 298-827; Morison’s Works; and the works 
above cited.] Q. 8. B. 

MORISON or MOBESIN, 'mOMAS, 
(1668 P-1603 P), physician and diplomatist, 
was horn, about 16& it is said, in Aberdeen, 


but the statement is only based on the epi- 
thet ‘ Abeidonanus ’ or ‘ Aberdonnus ’ whmh 
Morison applies to himself. He may have 
bMn educated at Aberdeen, and Tanner calls 
him ‘ medicins doctor in academia Aberdo- 
nensi,’ but his name does not appear in the 
published records. Like many of his country- 
men (cf. Freface to Fasti AberdonenaeSjQ^Mr 
ing Club), Morison studied at Montpellier, 
whence he probably took his dome 01 M.D. 
It was possibly durmg Anthony Bacon’s visit 
to Montpellier in 1682 that Morison made his 
acquaintance [cf. BacoN, Anthokt]. Morison 
was probably at Arras in December 1692, for 
in a letter to Bacon he gives a remarkably 
minute account of the death of Alexander 
Famese, which occurred there on 2 Dec. 
From that date until Bacon’s death in 1601 
Morison seems to have frequently corre- 
sponded with him, but few of his letters 
are preserved (Bibch, Memoirs of the Feign 
of Queen 'Elizabeth, i. 99). Early in 1693 
Morison appears to have been at Frankfort, 
where he published his first book, ‘ Liber 
novus de Metallorum causis et Transubstan- 
tione,’ 1693, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) ; it is dedicated 
to James VI, and directed against alchemists 
and astrologers. In the same year Morison 
returned to Scotland, and through Bacon’s 
influence became one of Essex’s ‘earliest, 
as well as most considerable, intelligencers 
there ’ (Bibch). During a visit to the north of 
Scotland he fell in with the Earl of Huntly 
[see Gobdon, Geobge, sixth Eibl, and first 
Mabottib OF Htjntlt], and secured con- 
siderable influence with him, which Morison 
thought might be of use to the queen’s en- 
voys. Elizabeth appears to have oeen quite 
satisfledwith Morison’s services, which were 
well rewarded with money. In August 
1693 he reemved 807. from Bacon; Essex 
sent him a hundred crowns in September, 
and another hundred in March 169«^. On 
6 Feb. 1693-4 Morison dedicated to James 
his smnd book, ‘ Fapatus, seu depravata 
reliponis Origo et Incrementum,’ Edinb. 
1694, 8vo (Bnt. Mus.) In spite of its fan- 
ciful alphabetical arrangement, it is a learned 
work, compiled from more than two hundred 
authors, and tracing the histoir of the 
papacy firom its origin to the Re&rmation. 
it IS quoted in Ussher’s ‘ Hbtoria Dogmatics,’ 
p. 271, and ‘ is now of rare occurrence, and 
Idghly prized by the learned for its sin^ar 
erudition.’ 

In 1694 Morison appean to have visited 
London and had an interview with Esscoc. 
Next year he was back again in Scotland 
Bending accounts to his patron of James’s 
behaviour and views on domestic and foreign 
policy, and describing the movements of 
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Huntly, Enroll, Angus, and a jesuit, Jolin I 
Morton, who had b^n Morison^s schoolfel- 
low (Biboh, i. 224). After Anthony’s death, 
in 1601, Francis Bacon seems to have main- 
tained a correspondence with Morison. In 
1608 he wrote soliciting Morison’s interest 
•mth James, who was then about to take 
possession of his English crown. Probably 
morison% death occurred soon after. Demp- 
ster dates it 1601, but this is obviously a 
mistake. 

[Birch's Memoirs of the Eeign of Queen 
Elizabeth, passim ; Bemaines of Francis Bacon, 
p. 63, and Works, ed. Montagu, ziii. 61, ed. 
Spedding, iii. 66 ; Linden, De Scriptis Medicis, 
p. 464 ; Bruce's Eminent Men of Aberdeen, pp. 
76-80 ; The Book of Bon- Accord, pp. 807-8; 
Buchan’s Scriptures Scoti, p. 10; Dempster, p. 
400 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 631 and Brit. Mus. 
Oat. 8.V. * Moresinus ; ’ Cat. Advocates’ Library ; 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation, iii. 207; Irving’s 
Book of Scotsmen, p. 367 ; Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, p. xviii.] A. F. P. 

MORLAND, GEORGE (1763-1804), 
painter, bom in London on 26 June 1763, was 
the son of Henry Robert Morland [q. ▼ J, and 
grandson of George Henry Morland [q. v.] 
He is said by Cunningham to have been 
lineaUy descended from Sir Samuel Morland 
[q. v.l, while other biographers go so far as to 
say tnat he had only to claim the baronetcy 
in order to get it. He began to draw at 
three years old, and at the age of ten (1773) 
his name appears as an honorary exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy. His talents were care- 
fully cultivated by his father, who has been 
accused of stimulating them unduly with a 
view to his own profit, shutting the child up 
in a garret to mSke drawings from pictures 
and casts for which he found a ready sale. 
The boy, on the other hand,is said tohavesoon 
found a way to make money for himself by 
hiding some of his drawings, and lowering 
them at nightfall out of his window to young 
accomplices, with whom he used to spend 
the proceeds in frolic and s^-indulgence. 
It has been also asserted that his frther, dis- 
coverinff this trick, tried to conciliate him 
by inwgence^ humouring his whims and 
enoonragmg his low tastes. The truth seems 
to be tlmt his father, if severe, was neither 
mercenary nor unprincipled, but tried to do 
his duty towards ra son, who was also his 
apprentice, and that the son, possessed of 
unusual carelessness of dispoution and love 
of pleasnie, rebelled against all restraint, and 
develop^ earl;^ a taste far dissipation and 
low society which became ungovernable. 

He was set by his frther to oopr pictures 
of all kinds, but e^eciaUy of thelmtoh and 
Flemish asasten. Among others he copied 
TOL. xm. 


Fuseli’s ^ Nightmare ’ and Reynolds’s * Garrick 
between Tragedy and Comedy.’ He was also 
intooduoed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and ob- 
tained permission to copy hie pictures, and all 
accoimts agree that before he was seventeen 
he had obtained considerable r^utation not 
only with his friends and the dealers, but 
among artists of repute. A convincing proof 
of the skill in original composition which be 
had then attained is the nne engraving by 
William Ward [q. v.l after his picture of 
^The Angler’s Repast,^ which was published 
in November 1780 by John Raphael Smith 
[q. V.] It is said that before his app|rentice- 
ship to his father came to an end, in 1784, 
Romney offered to take him into his own 
house, with a salary of 800/., on condition 
of his signing articles for thren years. But 
Morland, we are told, had had enough of re- 
straint, and after a rupture with his father 
he set up on his own aooount in 1784 or 17^ 
at the house of a picture >lealer, and com- 
menced that life which, in its combination 
of hard work and hard drinking, is almost 
without a parallel. 

Morlanasoon became the mere slave of the 
dealer with whom he lived. His boon com- 
panions were * ostlers, potboys, horse jockeys, 
moneylenders, pawnbrokers, punks, and pu- 
gilists.’ In this company the handsome young 
artist swaggered, dr^sed in a green coat, with 
large yello^uttons, leather breeches, and top 
boots. * He was in the veir extreme of foppish 
puppeyism,’ says Hassell ; * his head, v^en 
ornamented according to his own taste, re- 
sembled a snowball, aner the model of Tippey 
Bob, of dramatic memory, to which was at- 
tached a short, thick tail, not unlike apainter’s 
brush.’ His youth and strong constitution 
enabled him to recover rapidly from his ex- 
cesses, and he not only employed the intervals 
in painting, but at this time, or Portly after- 
waras, taught himself to play the violm. He 
made also an effort, and a successful one, to 
free himself from his task-master, and escaped 
to Margate, where he painted miniatures for a 
while. He then paid a short visit to France. 

Returning to l^ndon, he lodg^ in a house 
at KensalGraei^ on the road toHarrow, near 
WilliamWaid, intercourse with whose family 
seems for a time to have had a steadying influ- 
ence. It resulted in his marriage w^ Miss 
Anne Ward (Nan^), the sister of hisfirien^ 
in July 1786, and the bond between the fami- 
lies was stwaagthened a month later by the 
msiriaffe of william Ward and Jfonuid’B 
risterHaria. The two newly married oouplee 
set up house together in Hi^ Street, l^ueyle- 
bone, and Monsnd for a whOe appeased to 
have become a refonned ehsraeter. He was 
now becoming known by such engraviiigs 
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firom his pictuieB as the large ‘Children 
Nutting* q 1788), and several smaller and 
more sentimental subjects published in 1785, 
like the ' Lass of Livmgston.* To 1786, the 
year of his marriage, is said to belong the 
series of ‘ Letitia or Seduction* (well Imown 
from the engravings published in 1789), in 
which with much of the narrative power of 
Hogarth, but with softer touches, the ‘ Pro- 
cess ’of Letitia is told in six scenes admirable 
in design, and painted with ^eat skill, finish, 
and refinement. About this period he was 
fond of visiting the Isle of Wight, where he 
painted his best coast scenes, and studied life 
and character in a low public-house at Fresh- 
water Gate, called the Cabin. 

After three months the double household 
was broken up by dissensions between the 
ladies, and Morland took lodgings in Ghreat 
Portland Street, and afterwards moved to 
Camden Town, where he lived in a small 
house in Pleasing Passage, at the back of the 
tavern known as Mother Black Cap. The 
attractions of the neighbouring inns, and of 
the Assembly Rooms at Kentish Town, now 
proved too strong for him, and he returned 
to all his bad habits. A long iUness of his 
wife, following her confinement and death of 
the child, fur^er weakened the infiuence of 
home, and he neglected and ultimately left 
his wife, though he seems to have madk her 
an allowance as long as he lived. When he 
finally separated from her it is not easy to 
determine, and his course afterwards was so 
erratic that it is difficult to trace it with 
minuteness and order. He moved firom Pleas- 
ing Passage to Warrens Lane, and seems for 
some time to have made his headquarters at 
Paddington. It was here probabV that he 
painted the celebrated picture of ‘ Ijie Inside 
of a Stable,’ now in the National Gallery, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1791. The stable is said to be that of the 
White Lion Inn at Paddington, opposite to 
which he lived. At this time he was at the 
plenitude of his power, and dissipation had 
not impaired the sureness of his touch, his | 
unusufuly fine sense of colour, or the refine- 
ment of his artistic feeling. He exhibited 
again in 1793 and 1794, but though he still 
painted finely he had become completely the 
prey of the dealers, painting as it were from 
hand to mouth to supply himself with funds 
for his extravagances. His art was so popu- 
lar that, comparatively small as was the price 
which he actually received for his labour, he 
might have easily lived for a week on the earn- 
ings of a day. He wu besieged by dealers 
who came to him, as it is said, with a purse 
in one hand and a bottle in the other. The 
amount of work he got Uixough was prodi- 


gious. He would paint one or two pictures 
a day, and once painted a large landscape 
with six figures in the course of six hours. 
Every demand that was made upon him, 
whetner a tavern score or the renewal of a 
bill, was paid by a picture. And they were 
good pictures too, generally worth many times 
the value of the account to be settled, and 
always popular in engravings. From 1788 
to 1792 inclusive over a hundred engravings 
after Morland were published. They mcluded 
‘A Visit to the Child at Home ’ and ‘A Visit to 
the Boarding School,’ two compositions of re- 
markable refinement and elegance, and a num- 
ber of charming scenes of children’s sports, 
like' Children Birdnesting,’ 'Juvenile Navi- 

f ation,’ ' The Kite entangled,’ ' Blind Man’s 
fuff,’ and 'Children playing at Soldiers.’ 
Equalling if not exceeding these in popu- 
larity were scenes of moral contrast, like 
' The Fruits of early Industry and Economy ’ 
(1789) and 'The Effects of Extravagance and 
Idleness ’ (1794), the ' Miseries of Idleness ’ 
and the ' Comforts of Industry,’ both pub- 
lished in 1790, and subjects appealing to 
national sentiment, like ' The Slave Trade ’ 

m and 'African Hospitality.’ Five hun- 
opies of the engraving of 'Dancing 
Dogs ’ (1790) were sold in a few weeks, and 
one dealer gave an order for nine dozen sets 
of the four plates of ' The Deserter ’ (1791). 
Elegant and refined subjects gradually gave 
place exclusively to scenes from humble life 
in town and country, including the coast with 
fishermen and smugglers, sporting scenes, 
but more frequently, m a plain but seldom 
a coarse manner, the life of the cottage, the 
stable, and the inn-yard, with lively groups 
of natural men and women, and still more 
natural horses, donkeys, dogs, pigs, poultry, 
and other animals. About 260 separate en- 
gravings from his works appeared in his life- 
time. 

Although the publishers reaped the bene- 
fits of their large sale, Morland’s credit and 
resources enabled him for some years to lead 
the rollicking life he loved without much 
pressure of care. At one time he kept eight 
saddle horses at the White Lion. As time 
went on debts increased and creditors be- 
came more pressing, and he lived a hunted 
life, only able to escape from the bailiffs by 
his knowledge of London and the assistance 
of friends and dealers. He flitted firom one 
house to another, residing among other places 
at Lambe^ East Sheen, Queen Anne Street, 
the Minories, Kensington, and Hackney. At 
Hackney his seclusion aroused the suspicion 
that he was a forger of bank notes, and his 
premises were searched at the instance of the 
^nlr directors, who afterwards made him a 
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present of 40/. for the inconyenience caused 
hj their mistake. 

Dealers and innkeepers also would keep 
rooms ready for him to paint in, supplied 
with the necessary materials, and there was 
geiiend^ some dealer at hand ready to 
carry on his pictures before they were dry, 
often before they were finished. Morland was 
not, however, much more scrupulous in his 
dealings than the dealers themselves, and a 
picture begun under contract with one would 
be parted with to another who had money 
in his hand, if the rightful owner was not 
there to claim it. In this way a number 
of pictures got into the market commenced 
by Morland, and finished by inferior hands, 
while hundreds of copies were made and sold 
a^ originals. * I once saw,’ says Hassell, 

* twelve copies from a small picture of Mor- 
land’s at one time in a dealer's shop, with 
the original in the centre.' Another dealer 
(according to Redgrave), in whose house he 
painted under contract in the morning for 
several years (commencing about 1794), had 
each morning’s work tagularly copied. Oc- 
casionally Morland managed to escape from 
both dealers and bailiffs. Once he paid a visit 
to Claude liorraine Smith in Leicestershire. 
He was apprehended as a spy at Yarmouth. 
He painted the sira of an inn called the 
Black Bull, somewWe on the road between 
Deal and London. 

In November 1799 Morland was at last 
arrested for debt, but was allowed to take 
lodgings * within the rules,’ and these be- 
came the rendezvous of his most discredit- 
able friends. During this mitigated confine- 
ment he sank lower and lower. He is said 
to have often been drunk for days toother, 
and to have generally slept on the floor in 
a helpless condition. It is probable that 
these stories are exaggerated, for he still 
produced an enormous quantity of good work. 

* For his brother alone,’ says Redgrave, * he 
painted 192 pictures between 1800 and 1804, 
and he probabW painted as many more for 
other dealers dun^ the same period, lus 
terms being four guineas a day and his drak.’ 
Another account says that during his last 
eight years he painted 490 pictures for his 
brother, and probably three nundred more 
for others, besides making hundreds of draw- 
ings. His total production is estimated at 
no less than four thousand pictures. In 1802 
he was released under the Jnsolvent Debtors 
Act, but his health was rained and his habits 
irremediable. About this time he was seized 
with pal^ and lost the use of his left hand, 
so that he could not hold his palette. Not- 
withstanding he seems to have gone on paint- 
ing to the w, when he was arrested again 


for a publican’s score, and died in a roonging- 
house in Eyre Street, Cold Bath fiel£, on 
27 Oct. 1804. His much wronged wife was 
so afflicted at the news of his death that she 
died three days afterwards, and both were 
buried together in theburial-mund attached 
to St. James’s Chapel in &e Hampstead 
Road. 

Morland’s own epitaph on himself was 
' Here lies a drunken dog.’ His propensities 
to drink and low pleasure appear to have 
been unusually strong, he had opportunities 
of indulging them at an unusually early age, 
and throu^out life, except for a short in- 
terval of courtship and domesticity, he was 
surrounded by associates who encouraged his 
degradation. But, though hf> was vain and 
dissolute, he was generous, good-natured, 
and industrious, and appear to have been 
free from the meaner and more malicious 
forms of vice. It should nlso be placed to 
his credit that however degraded his mode of 
life, he did not degrade his art to the same 
level. His most (maracteristic pictures are 
faithful reflections of lowly life in England 
as he saw it, with scarcely a taint of gross- 
ness or impurity. He treated it without the 
poetical sentiment of Gainsborough or the 
pretty affectations of Wheatley, but he was 
more natural and s^ple than either. Wher- 
ever he we*' ^ he sketched and painted from 
the objects^ around him, and this is perhaps 
one reason why, despite his dissipation, he 
managed to infuse some freshness into his 
ictures, even when his execution was most 
urried and mannered. His drawing was 
graceful, his composition elegant, and his 
colour rich and pure. In a word he was a 
master of penre and animal painting, an artist 
worthy to be placed in the same rank as the 
best ot those Dutch masters whom he studied 
as a boy. 

Morland’s work, after a period of neglect, 
is now rising greatly in public estimation. 
Not only his pictures, but the engravings 
from them, are eagerly sought for. An exhi- 
bition of * upwards of three hundred mezzotint 
engravings after George Morland ’ was held 
by Messrs. Vokins in Great Portland Street 
(December 1898). These were all executed 
between 1780 and 1817 by numerous en- 
gravers, the most important of whom were 
Jolm Raphael Smitlh William Ward (bis 
brother-in-law), and 8. W. Reynolds. Oim, 
* The Idle Laundress,’ was engraved by Wil- 
liam Blake. A large selection of ^ese plates 
has of late years b^n reproduced in sn^bj 
Messrs. Graves Sc Co., and Mr. Joseph Ovego 
has been long engaged on an important wsnn 
on the painter, to be illustrated by tesh 
engravit^ 
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There are two pictures hj Morland in the 
Natiooel Gallery, six at South Kensington 
Musenin, and two in the Gallery at Glas^w. 
A portrait painted by himself at an early age 
ie xn the National Portrait Gall^, London. 

[Memoirs of the Fainter, by F. W. Blagdon 
and J. Hassell ; Life by George Dawe ; Morland, 
his Life and Works, by Dr. G.O. Williamson, 1904 ; 
Memoirs of a Picture, &c., by William Collins ; 
Bedgrave’s Artists; Bryan’s Painters and En- 
gravers ; Algernon Graves’s Diet, of Artists ; 
Cunningham’s Eminent British Painters, ed. 
Heaton ; Nollekens and his Times ; Edwards's 
Anecdotes ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 8, 
vii. 68, 4th ser. xii. 889, dec. ; Catalogue of En* 
giavings at Messrs. Vokins’s, 1898.] C. M. 

MOBLAND, GEORGE HENRY (d, 
1789 P), genre painter, was bom early in the 
eighteenth century. His ut at one time 
was popular, and some of his works, as ^The 
Pretty Ballad Singer,* * The Fair Nun Un- 
masked,* were engraved by Watson, and 
* The Oyster Woman * by Philip Dawe. The 
last of these pictures is now in the Glasgow 
Gallery. In 1760 he was assisted by a grant 
from the Incorporated Society of Artists. 
He lived on the south side of St. Jamea^B 
^uare, and died in 1789 or after. His son, 
Henry Robert Morland [q. v.], was father of 
George Morland [q. v.] 

[Redgrave’s Diet. ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and 
Armstrong).] C. M. 

MORLAND, Sib HENRY [1887-1891), 
Indian official, bom on 9 April 1887, was 
third son of Jonn Morland, esq., baxrister-at- 
law, descendant of the Morlands of Oapple- 
thwaite and Killin^on Halls, Westmoreland, 
by Elizabeth, dau^ter of James Thompson, 
esq., of Grayrigg Hall in the same county. He 
was educated at Heversham and Bromspove 
schools, and also privately b^ Dr. Webster, 
matiiematical master at Christ’s Hospital. 
He entered the Indian navy in 185^ being 
appointed to the Akbar on 6 June. In Sep- 
tember of the same year he joined the steamer 
Queen as midshipman. Between 1858 and 
1856 he served on the north-east coast of 
Africa. He was present at the engagement 
with the Arabs at Shupa in 1858, and was 
in charge of the barque Norma, by which an 
Arab bugla which broke the Berbm blockade 
was captured in 1855. He next served on 
the Arabian coast, commanding a schooner 
at the reoocupation of Perim on 12 Jan. 1867, 
and a division of boats at the bombardment 
of Jeddah in July 1858. On 21 Nov. 1857 
he became mate of the Dalhousie, and in the 
same month of next year was fourth lieu- 
tenant on the Assaye. In October 1859, as 
the first lieutenant of the Clive, he took part 


in the naval operations on the coast of Eathia- 
war, Bombay Presidency, by which the Wag- 
heer rising was put down. ^ Hu last active 
service was with the Semiramis, January 
1868, in the expedition which the mur- 
derers of the officers of H.M.S. Penguin 
were punished. On 80 April 1868, when 
the order abolishing the Indian navy came 
into operation, he was placed on the retired 
list, with the rank of honorary lieutenant, and 
received a pension of 150/. He was now at- 
tached to the Indian marine, and in the spring 
of 1864 commanded the Dalhousie when en- 
gaged in laying down the marine cable of the 
Inao-European telegraph. Later in the same 
year he accompanied the convo;^ of the mis- 
sion to Abyssinia, and was detained for some 
months at Massowah. In 1865 he became 
transport officer at Bombay, as well as dome- 
master and signal officer ; and in the follow- 
ing year superintendent of floating batteries. 
In 1866 he was in command of the party 
which rescued the Dalhousie when stranded 
on the Malabar coast on the sunken wreck of 
the Di Vernon. 

He superintended the equipment and 
despatch of the fleet of transports of the 
Abyssinian expedition in 1667, when, besides 
twentv-seven thousand men and two thou- 
sand horses, forty-five elephants, six thou- 
sand bullock, and three thousand mules and 
ponies were shipped. Morland was trans- 
port officer at Bombay till 1879, and in 1873 
became conservator of the port, president of 
the board of marine exaniiners, and registrar 
of shipping. From April 1875 he also acted 
for a tew months as secretary to the Bombay 
port trust. 

In 1872 he went to Madras as a member 
of the commusion to inquire into the recent 
wrecks, and he organist the commissariat 
and transport of the Afghan war. MeanwUle 
he also began to take an active part in muni- 
cipal affairs at Bombay. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed J.P., and became a member of the 
corporation. In 1877 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the town council. On 23 June 1886 he 


was elected chaizpian of the corporation, and 
wasre-elected on5 April 1887. He was chair- 
man of the committee which drew up the 
Bombay jubilee address, which he took to 
England and presented to theoueen at Wind- 
sor on 80 June, when he was Imighted. He 
died at his residence in Rampart mw, Bom- 
bay, on 28 July 1891. He was buried with 
muitaiy honours. 

Morland married in 1870 Alice Mary, 
second daughter of A. W. Oritchlev, e^., of 
Manchester, who di^ ^ 1871, Iraving a 
daughter ; and in 1876, Fanny Helen Han- 
nah, second daughter of Jeronimo Ganndiiii, 
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twelfth marquis de Sarzano, whom he had 
five children, of whom two died before him. 

He was highly esteemed by Anglo-Indians 
and natives, and was a most efficient admi- 
nistrator. He was an enthusiastic freemason. 
In 1870, after having served in several minor 
offices, he was appointed by the grand lodge 
oi Scotland to be provincial grandmaster 
western India, including Ceylon, and in 1874 
grandmaster of all S'jottish freemasonry in 
India, including Aden. The foundation of 
the Mahometan lodge, * Islam/ was almost 
entirely due to his influence. He was for 
some years secretary of the Bombay Geogra- 
phical Society, to which in 1876 he read a 
paper on Abyssinia, and was also a fellow of 
^mbay University and of the Astronomical 
Society, and an associate of the Indian Col- 
lege of Engineers. 

[Debrett's Peerage, &c., 1891 ; Bombay Ga- 
zette (weekly), 6 July 1887, 31 July, and 7 Aug. 
1891 ; Overland Times of India (weeldy), 81 July 
and 7 Aug. 1891 ; Times, 4 Aug. 1891, which 
gives age wrongly ; Low's Hist of Indian Navy, 
ii. 411,421, 422 (nofo), 664 (note), 672, Ap- 
pendix A.] G. Lb G. N. 

MORLAND, HENRY ROBERT 

S 1730 P-1797), portrait-painter, the son of 
Jeorge Henry Morland fq. v.], was bom pro- 
bably about 1730. He was a painter of 
portraits and domestic subjects in oil and 
crayons, and between 1760and 1791 exhibited 
118 works at the Society of Artists, the Free 
Society, and the Royal Academy. He also 
engraved in mezzotint, cleaned and dealt in 
pictures, and sold artists’ materials, includ- 
ing excellent crayons of his own manufac- 
ture. In spite 01 all these means of liveli- 
hood and a good character — ^for he is said to 
have been respected by all who knew him — 
he was unsuccessful in life, and more than 
once bankrupt. He paint^ a portrait of 
George III, which was engraved by Houston, 
and a portrait of Gkurrick as Richard III, 
which is in the Garrick Club. Ix>rd Mans- 
field has two carefully finished pictures by 
him of young ladies^one washing, the other 
ironing — ^which used to pass as portraits of 
the celebrated Misses mnning, but more 
probably were drawn from his own daimhten 
or othor models. He was an artist of some 
merit but of no conspicuous ability, and after 
an unsettled life, marked by frequent changes 
of residence, died in Stephen Street, Rathbone 
PlaM, 80 Nov. 1797. His age, at his death, 
has bMn stated as eighty-five, but this mnst 
be an exaggeration u his father was bom in 
the eighteoith century. He was the Ihther 
of George Morland [q. v.] Maria Morland, 
his wife, was also an artist, and exhibited at 


the Royal Academy in 1786 and 1786, one 
work in each year# 

[Redgrave's Diet. ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and 
Amstrong); Algernon Gravels Diet; Onn- 
niugham’s Lives of Painters (ed. Heaton, article 
* George Morland ’). Some acoount of him will 
also be found in the Lives of bis son quoted at 
end of article on George Morland.] 0. M. 

MORLAND, Sin SAMUEL (1625- 
1696), diplomatist, mathematician, and in- 
ventor, bom in 16^ at Sulhampstead-Ban- 
nister, Berkshire, was son of Thomas Morland, 
rector of that parish. He entered Winchester 
School in 1688 (Kibbt, Winchester Sohokartf 
p. 178) ; and in May 1644, at the age of nine- 
teen, entered as a sizar at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, where he bsoame acquainted with 
Bishop Cumberland (P4TSB, L^e <(f Cumber- 
land, p. 6). He wim elected a fellow of the 
society on 80 Nov. 1649, and his name figures 
as tutor on the entry of Samuri Pepys at tiie 
college on 1 Oct. 1660 (information kindly 
supplied by A. G. Peskett, esq., Pepys libra- 
rian at Magdalene College). In his manu- 
script autobi^aphy. preserved in the library 
at l^mbeth Palace (No. 981), he ata^s that 
after passing nine or ten years at the Univer- 
sity, where he took no degree, he was solicited 
by some friends to enter ^to holy orders, but, 
not deeping himself * fitly qualified,’ he de- 
voted his Time to mathematical studies, which 
were the leading pursuit of his Ufe. His last 
signature in the college books is dated 1658. 

He was a zealous supporter of the nsiRa- 
mentarian p^y, and from 1647 onwards took 
part in public affairs. In 1668 be was sent 
in Wbitelocke’s retinue on the embassy to 
the queen of Sweden for the purpose of con- 
cluding an offensive and a dexensive allisnce 
(Whitbloou, Journal, 1772). Whitelodte 
describes him as * a very civil man and an 
excellent scholar ; modest and respectfbl : 
perfect in the Latin tongue: an ingenious 
mechanist.’ Morland, acrording to ms own 
account, was recommended on his return in 
1664 as an assistant to Semretary Thurloe, and 
in May 1666 he was sent by Oromwril to tbe 
Duke of Savoy to remonstrate with him on 
cruelties infiicted by him upon the sect of 
Waldenses or Vaudois, wbiw bad strongly 
excited the English paMio. Morland earned 
a message to tbe duke beseeching him to 
rescind ms peneeuting edict!. He remained 
for some rime it Geneva as the Englieh re- 
sident^ and be assisted tbe Bev. Dr. Jobm 
I Pell, reeident ambassador with the Swiss 
I oeatons, in distributiim the remitteaoei teat 

S the charitable in England fo the relief 
the Waldenses. In August 1666 Moe- 
i land was authorised to tanounee that the 
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duke, at the request of the king of France, 
had granted an amnest^r to the Waldenses, 
and confirmed their ancient priyileges ; and 
that the natiyes of the Talleys, protestant 
and catholic, had met, embraced one another 
with tears, and sworn to live in perpetual 
amity together. During his residence in 
Geneva, Moriand, at Thurloe’s suggestion, 
prepared minutes, and procured records, 
vouchers, and attestations from which he 
might compile a correct history of the Wal- 
denses ^AUOHAN, Protectorate of Oliver 
CromwdL ii. 607). He arrived at Whitehall 
18 Dec. 1060. and shortly afterwards received 
the thanks of a select committee appointed by 
Oromwell to inquire into his proceedings. 

Tw(^eare later he published^ The History 
of the Eivai^lical Churches of the Valleys of 
Piemont. Together with a most naked and 

¥ 066 . And a narrative of all the following 
transactions to the year of our Lord 1 668. All 
which are justified, partly by divers ancient 
manuscript written many hundred years be- 
fore Calvin or Luther, and partly by the most 
authentick Attestations: the true originals 
of the greatest part whereof are to be seen in 
their proper lanraages, bv all the curious, 
in the Publick Library 01 the famous Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,’ London, 1668, fol. 
This volume, which was illustrate with sen- 
sational prints of the supposed sufferings of 
the Waldenses, * operated like Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs’ (cf. Thomas Warton’s note on 
Milton’s sonnet *On the late Massacre in 
Piemont,’ in Milton’s Pom^, 1786, p. 867). 
Prefixed to the book is a fine portrait of Mor- 
iand, e^raved by P. Lombart, from a paint- 
ing by w P. Lely, and an epistle dedicatory 
to Cromwell, couched in a strain of extreme 
adulation. In Hollis’s ^ Memoirs ’ it is stated 
that Moriand afterwards withdrew this 
dedication from all the copies he could lay 
hands on. 

Most of the Waldensian manuscripts 
brought to England and partly published by 
Morhmd were said by him to exhibit the date 
1120 , and they have been often quoted to 
prove the fabulous antiquity of the sect, which 
was falsely alleged to have existed long before 
the time of Peter Waldensis. Morland’s do- 
cuments have since been proved, however, to 
be forgeries of moderate ^11 and ingenuity. 
Moriand was probably misled by incorrect 
statements of tne Waldensian minister, Jean 
Leger, master of an academy at Geneva, 
whose * Histoire Generale des Eglises Evan- 
geliques de Piemont.’ published at Amster- 
dam in 1680, mav ne regarded as an en- 
larged edition of Morland’s book. Six of the 
most important manuscript volumes brought 


over hy Moriand were long supposed to have 
mysteriously disappeared froni the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and it was gene- 
rally believed that they had been abstracted 
by the puritans ; but they were all discovered 
by Mr. Henry Bradshaw in 1662, in their 
proper places, where they had probably re- 
mained undisturbed for centuries {Cambridge 
Antiquarian Communications, ii. 208 ; Athe^ 
ntetm, 20 May 1866, p. 684 ; Tonn, Books of 
the Vaudois, 1866; M!elia, Origin , ^ ,of the 
Waldenses, 1S70; Cat,ofM8S.in Univ.Libr, 
Cambr, i. 81-9, 648-62, v. 689). 

Moriand now became intimately associated 
with the government of the Commonwealth, 
and he admits that he was an eye and ear 
witness of Dr. Hewitt’s being * trepanned to 
death’ by Thurloe and his agents. The mo^ 
remarkable intrigue, however, which came to 
his knowledge was that usually called Sir 
Richard WiUis’s plot. Its object was to 
induce Charles II and his brother to effect a 
landing on the Sussex coast, under pretence 
of meeting many adherents, and to put them 
both to death the moment they disembarked. 
This plot is said to have formed the subject 
of a conference between Cromwell, Thunoe, 
and Willis at Thurloe’s office, and the con- 
versation was overheard by Moriand, who 
pretended to be asleep at his desk. W elwood 
relates that when Cromwell Recovered Mor- 
land’s presence he drew his poniard, and 
would nave killed him on the spot but for 
Thurloe’s solemn assurance that his secretary 
had sat up two nights in succession, and was 
certainly fast asleep (Welwood, Memoirs, 
ed. 1820, p. 98). From this time Moriand 
endeavoured to promote the Restoration. In 
justifying to himself the abandonment of his 
former principles and associates, he observes 
that avarice could not be his object, as he 
was at this time living in greater plenty than 
he ever did after the^storation, ' having a 
house well furnished, an establishment of 
servants, a coach, &c., and 1 , 000 /. a year to 
support all this, with several hundred pounds 
of ready money, and a beautiful young woman 
to his wife for a companion.’ In order to 
save the king’s life and promote the Restora- 
tion, he eventually went to Breda, where he 
arrived on 6-16 May 1660, bringing with 
him letters and notes of importance. The 
king welcomed him gr^iously, and publicly 
aclmowledged the services he had rendered 
for some years past (Loweb, Charles IPs 
Voiage and Besideneein Holland, 1660, p. 12; 
Ebnnbit, Register and Chronicle, p. 185). 

Grave chuges of various l^ds were 
brought against him by Sir Richard Willis, 
when he was pleading for a full pardon in 
1661, but th^ do not seem to have received 
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much credit. Among other statements was 
one to the effect that Morland boasted that 
he had * poisoned Cromwell in a posset, and 
that Thurloe had a lick of it, which laid him 
up for a great while ’ (State PaperSf Dom. 
1661, 232). Fepys originally conceived a 

low opinion of Morland from the adverse 
rumours that were circulated about him; 
but when he heard his own account of his 
transactions with Thurloe and Willis * began 
to think he was not so much a fool ’ as he 
had taken him to be. 

The king made him liberal promises of 
future preferment, but these werefor the most 
part unfulfilled, in consequence, as Morland 
supposed, of the enmity of Lord-chancellor 
Hyde. However, he was on 18 July 1660 
created a baronet, being described as of Sul- 
nampstead-Bannister, although it does not 
appear very clearly whether he was in pos- 
session of the manor or of any considerable 
property in the parish (Burke, Extinct Bare- 
neteieSf 1844, p. 371). He was also made a 
gentleman of the privy chamber ; but this 
appointment, he sar^, was rather expensive I 
than profitable, as he was obliged to spend I 
460/. m two days on the ceremonies attending 
the coronation. He obtained, indeed, a pen- 
sion of 600/. on the post-office (State Papers, 
Dom. 1661->2, up. 64, 69), but his embarrass- 
ments obliged nim to sell it, and, returning 
to his mathematical studies, he endeavoured 
by various experiments and the construction 
of machines to earn a livelihood. On 13 
Jan. 1666-7 he obtained, with Richard Wig- j 
more, Robert Lindsey, and Thomas Culpeper, 
a probably remunerative patent * for making 
metal fir^hearths ’ (ib, 1666, pp. 434, 688). 
From a correspondence between Morland and 
Dr. Pell it appears that about this same time 
(1666) the former had intended to publish a 
work * On the Quadrature of Curvilinear 
Spaces,’ and had actuallv proceeded to print 
part of it, but was happily persuaded by Pell 
to lay it aside (Birch MS 4279 ; cf. Lansd, 
Af5. 761, f. 899). 

In carrying out his experiments in hydro- 
statics and hydraulics he encountered many 
difficulties in consequence of their expense. 
On 12 Dec. 1672 the king granted to him 
the sum of 260/. to defray the charm of 
about five hundred looking-glasses * to ne by 
him provided and sett up in Ollive wood 
frames for our special use and service/ as 
well as an annuity of 300/., * in considerao*on 
of his keepinge and mainteyne^ in constant 
repidre a certain private printing piesse . . . 
wmch by our Especial Order and Appoint- 
ment he hath li^ly erected and sett up’ 
(Gent, Mag, April 1860, p. 394). 

In 1677 he took a lease for twenty-one 


years of a house at Vauxhhll, on the site sub- 
sequently occupied by Vauxhall Gardens. 
On the top of this house was a Punchinello 
holding a dial (Aubbbt, Surrey, i. 12). 
In 1681 he was appointed ' magister xne- 
chanicorum ’ to the King, who in recognition 
of his ingenuity presented him with a me- 
dallion portrait of himself, set in diamonds, 
together with a medal as *an honorable 
badge of his signal loyalty’ (Evbltn, Aiimis- 
mata, p. 141). In October 1684 the king 
advance him 200/., and a year later Morland 
received a similar sum by way of ^ bounty ’ 
^OKBRMAN, Secret Services qf Charles II and 
James II, Oamd. Soc., pp. 91, 112). About 
1684 he removed to a house near the water- 
side at Hammersmith, whic>t was afterwards 
tenanted by Dr. Bathie, an was known in 
1813 as Walbrough Hou^e. Accorduig to 
his own account, his mechanical experiments 
pleased the king's fancy ; but when he had 
spent 600/. or 1,000/. upon them, he received 
sometimes only half, and sometimes only a 
third, of the cost 

In 1682 Charles II sent him to France 
' about the king’s waterworks,’ but there also 
he seems to have lost more than he gained. 
On his return James II restored to mm his 
pensions, which had been for some reason 
withdrawn, and likewise granted him part of 
the arre8^«, but Morland was never repaid 
the expenses of the engine which he had con- 
structed for bringing water from Blackmore 
Park, near 'Winkneld, to the top of Windsor 
Castle. During 1686 Morlana was corre- 
sponding with Pepys about the new naval 
gun-carriages In 1687 his pension was paid 
down to Ladyday 1689 (ib. p. 178). 

In 1689 he addressed a long letter to 
Archbishop Tenison, giving an account of 
his life, and concluding with a declaration 
that his only wish was to retire and spend 
his life * in Christian solitude ; ’ and he begs 
the primate’s ’ helping hand to have his con- 
dition truly represented to his Majesty.’ 
Tenison probably did something for him, as 
there is a letter of thanks for * favours and 
acts of charity,’ dated 6 March 1696. The 
errors of hb life were probably considerable, 
as he speaks of having been at one time ex- 
communicated ; but some of hb writings 
show that he was a sincere penitent, partiour 
krly ’ The Urim of Coiiacienoe,’London, 1696, 
8vo, written, os the title say^ * in blindnees 
and retirement.’ He lost hb sight about three 
years before hb death. Evelyn, in hb^ Diary’ 
(26 Get 1696), gives an interesting glimpiii 
of him : ’ The airehbbh^ and myseu wont 
to Hammersmith to visit 8b SsmuM Mov- 
land, who was entirely blind; a very mor- 
I tiding sight He diowed us hb inventioB 
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of writing, whidi web yeiy ingenious ; also Tower of London. By means of them the 
his wooden calendar, which instructed him four fundamental rules of arithmetic were 
all by feelihg, and other pretty and useful readily worked ‘ without charging the me- 
inyentionB of mills, pumps, sc., and the mory, disturbing the mind, or eiroosing the 
pump he had erected that serves water to operations to any uncertainty.’ This calcu- 
garden and to passengers, with an in- lating machine appears to have been a modi- 
seription, and brings from a filthy part of fication of one constructed by Blaise Pascal 
the Thames near it a most perfect and pure about 1642. (For the subsequent develop- 
Water. He had newly buned 200/. worth ment of the instrument, the prototype of the 
of music books, being, as he said, love songs arithmometer of M. Thomas of Oolmar, which 
and vanity. He plays himself psalms and is at present in extensive use, see the article 
religious hymns on the Theorbo ’ (cf. Faulk- * Calculating Machines ’ in W alford’s ' Insur- 
NER, HUham, p. 161]). He died on 80 Dec. ance Cyclopaedia,’!. 418; see also articles John 
1695, and was buried m Hammersmith Chapel Napier of Merchiston and Charles Bab- 
on 6 Jan. 1696-6. He must have been in baqb.) One of Morland’s machines is now at 
an extremely weak condition, as he was South Kensington. Pepys characterised one 
unable to sign his will. ^ it he disin- that he saw as very pretty but not vei^ useful, 
herited his only son, Samuel, who was the A similar instrument seems to be indicated by 
second and last baronet of the family, and No. 64 of the Marquis of Worcester’s * Cen- 
bequeathed his property to Mrs. Zenobia tury of Inventions.^ Morland’s treatise on the 
Hough. ^eaking-trumpet is entitled : * Tuba Stentoro- 

He married, first, in 1667, Susanne, daugh- l^honica, an I^trument of excellent use, as 
ter of Daniel de Milleville, baron of Boissay well at Sea, as at Land. Invented, and va- 
in Normandy, and of the Lady Catherine, riously experimented in . . . 1670/ London, 
his wife; secondly, on 26 Oct. 1670, in 1671, fol.; 2nd edit. London, 1672, fol. An 
Westminster Abbey, Carola, daughter of advertisement states that the instruments of 
Sir Koger Harsnett, knight (she died on all sizes and dimensions were made and sold by 
10 Oct. 1674, aged 22) ; thirdly, on 16 Nov. Simon Beal, one of his majesty’s trumpeters, 
1676, in Westminster Abbey, Anne, third in Sufiblk Street. The tubes are stated in a 
daughter of George Feilding of Solihull, French edition of the treatise published in 
Warwickshire, by May, second daughter of London (1671) to be on sale by Moses Pitt 
Sir Thomas Shirley, knight, of Wiston, for 21, 6s. each. One is still preserved at 
Sussex (she died on 20 Feo. 1679-80, aged Cambridge (see an account of the instrument 
16) ; fourthly, at Knightsbridge Chapel, in Phil, Trans, Ahridgedy i. 670 ; cf. Notes 
Middlesex, on 1 Feb. 1666-7, Mary Aylif, a and QuudrieSy 6th ser. ix. 428). 
woman of low origin and infamous character, Morland’s most important discoveries were 

from whom he obtained a divorce on 16 July in connection with hydrostatics, although the 
following, and who subsequently became the statement that he invented the fire-engine is 
second wife of Sir Gilbert-Cosins Gerard untrue; he was only an improver of that 
(Ohebieb, jRegisters of Westminster Abbey, machine [see under Luoab, Cyprun, and 
p. 698 ; cf. Pefts, v. 823, 829). Greatobex, Ralph]. The problems con- 

Morland was one of the chief mechanicians nected with raising water to a height by 
of his time. Aubrey credits him with ^e mechanical means were receiving a great 
invention of ^ drum cap-stands for weighing amount of attention during the middle of the 
heavy anchors.’ It is admitted that he invented seventeenth century, and to the discoveries 
the making^trumpet — though Kircher dis- made in this field (m which Morland bore an 
putea his claim— and two arithmetical ma- important part) are largely attributable the 
chines, of which he publidied a description sub^uent rapid development of the steam- 
under the following title : * The Description engine and the accelerated rate of evolution 
and Use of two Arithmetick Instruments, in medianical science generally. Morland 
together with a short treatise explaining ana may have had hb attention drawn more par- 
demonstrating the ordinary operations ticularlytothbsuljeotbyPasoal’BreBearciies, 
arithmetidk; as likewise, a perpetual alma- which were then attracting attention in 
nack and several useful tables,’ 4 parts, Lon- France, though Pascal’s oelwrated treatise 
don, 1678, 16mo. The pemtual almanack b *Sur I’Equilibre des Liipieurs’ was not pub- 
reprinted in Playford’s ' Vade Meoum,’ 1679, lished ni^ 1668. It is certain that from 
and in Falgate’s * Intmst in Epitome,’ 1726. Morland’s return to England in 1660 water- 
The arithmetical machines, originally pro- engines of various kinds oooupied the bulk of 
sented to Oharles n in 1^, were menu- hb time and capitaL On 11 1)^1661 a royal 
fhctured fiDV sale by Humphry Adanson, warrant was issued for a grant to Morland 
who lived with Jonas Moore, esq., in the of the sole use during fburteen years of hb 
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inTention for raifiiuff * water out of pits to any 
reasonable h^bt by the force of aire and 
TOwder conjointly’ {Publ Sec, Office Warrant 
Sookf ▼. 85; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, 
pp. 175, 199). The meth(M employed seems 
to have been as follows. An air-tight box 
or cistern was fixed at a height above the 
level of the water to be raised. A charge of 
g^powderwas exploded within this cistern, 
and the air expelled by means of valves ; a 
(partial) vacuum being thus formed, the water 
is driven up from the reservoir below by the 
atmospheric pressure. The simple apparatus 
used was subsequently develop^ by Jean de 
Hauteville and bv Huyghens (1679). In Fe- 
bruary 1674 a bill to enable Morland ^to en- 
joy the sole benefit of certain pumps and 
water-engines by him invented ’ was read a 
&cond time in the House of Commons {Cofnr 
mens' Journals, ix. 800, 808, 814). The in- 
troduction of the bill elicited 'Beasons offered 
against the passing of Sir Samuel Morland's 
Bill touching Water-Engines,’ in which it 
was urged that the inventor should have re- 
course to the ordina^v letters patent for four- 
teen years. Morland published an ^Answer,’ 
stating that he had expended twenty years’ 
study and some thousands of pounds on his 
experiments. The measure, however, failed 
to pass, as did a similar bill in 1677 (t5.ix.403, 
412), and he had to be content with a patent 
(No. 175, dated 14 March 1674). The pump 
in question, referred to as ^ raising great quan- 
tities of water with farre less proportion of 
stren^h than can be performed by anChayne 
or other Fumpe,’ was apparently what is 
known as the * plunger-pump,’ the most im- 
portant new feature in whic^ is the gland 
and stuffing-box. This important contriv- 
ance, with which James Watt has often been 
wrongly credited, was undoubtedly the in- 
vention of Morland (cf. Pole, Treatise on the 
Cornish Pumptn^Engine, 1844; P. R. Bjob- 
UNO, Pumps, htetorically, theoretically, and 
practically considered, 18^, p. 11). With a 
cast-iron perpendiculu-action pump of this 
nature it is stated that Morland m 1675 raised 
water from the Thames sixtv feet above the 
top of Windsor Oastle at the rate of sixty 
barrels per hour by eight men (c£ PhUosoph, 
Trane, 1674, ix. TiS), Elsewhere Morlimd 
states he rai^ twelve barrels of water 140 
feet high in one hour by the force of one 
man. An interesting schedule of hii prices, 
with other papers conoeming his inventions, 
is among the 'British Museum Tracts’ (816, 
m. 10). For a brass Ibroe-pump suitable for 
raising water from a deep well he charged 
60iL, and for an 'engine to quench fire or wet 
the sails of a ship ’ from 26«. upwards. 

Another very interesting and important 


evidence of Morland’s inventive ^^us is 
supplied by a manuscript in the Harleian 
collection at the British Museum (No. 5771). 
This manuscript is a thin book upon vellum, 
written in desant and ornameutal charac- 
ters, and entitled 'Elevation das £aux, par 
toute Borte de machines, reduite k la masure, 
au poids, et 5 la balance,’ 1688. At page 86 
is an account of what seems to be one q| 
the first steps made towards the art of work- 
ing by steam. It has this separate tida^ 
I principes de la nouvelle force de ha; 
invent6e par le Chev. Morland I’an 1688, 
et presentde k sa majestd tres Ghreetienne, 
1688.’ The author thus reasons on his prin- 
ciple: 'L’Eau estant evaporte par laiorce 
de Feu, ces vapeurs demandent mcontinent 
une plus CTand’ espace (eu^iron deux mille 
fois) que reau n’occi^iet [sic] auparavant, 
et plus tost que d'etre toujours emprison- 
n6es, feroient crever un piece de Oanon. Mais 
estant bien gouvemtes seion les regies de la 
Statique, et par science reduites k la mesure, 
au i^ids et a la balance, alors elles TOrtent 
paisiblement leurs iardeaux (comma aes bons 
chevaux) et ainsi servient elles du grand 
usage au gendre humain, partioulierement 
pour I’elevation des Eaux.’ Then follows a 
table of weights to be thus raised by cylin- 
ders half fiul of water, according to their 
diameters Subsequently Morland printed a 
book atQaris, with the same title, from 
' Elsvation des Eaux ’ to ' 4 la balance,’ after 
which it runs thus: 'par le moyen d’un 
nouveau piston, et corps de J^mpe, et d’un 
nouveau mouvement cydo-eliiptique, en re- 
jettant I'usage de toute sortede Maniv^es or- 
dinaires : avec huit problemes de mechanique 

S roposes aux plus habiles et aux plus s^vans 
u siecle, pour le bien public, | Paris, 1685, 
4to. In the dedication to the king of France 
Morland says that as his mqjesty was pleased 
with the models and ocular demonstrations 
he had the honour to exhibit at Saint-Ger- 
main, he thought himself obliged to present 
his brok as a tribute to so great a monarch. 
He states Uiat it contains anabridged account 
of the best experiments he had made forthe 
last thirty years respecting the raising of 
water, with figures in profile and perspective, 
calculated to Uurow light upon the mysteries 
of hydrostatics. It begins with a popetual 
almanac, showing the day of the month or 
week fiir the time past, present, and to coins^ 
and it contains various mathematical pre- 
blems and tables. This suggestion for the 
employment of high-pressed steam to fctse 
water (probably hr means of Mcriand’s own 
fbroe-pnmp) was ooubtlsss bronste foorwiid 
in connection with the many snemec sngi^ 
gested finr aapplying YenaiDee wkh wetei 
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from thoijSeme* There is no exact descrip- 
tion of we engine proposed by Morland, but 
the project it^inf the highest interest as one of 
the first to demonstrate the practical utility 
of ste^-power. Morland’s experiments 
must hare been conducted with great care 
and hi^cstimate that at the tempera- 
te of boHi^ water steam was about two 
tjeuapdtimes more bulky than water being 
confirmed by Watt after care- 
^^mreafcigation some hundred years later 
papet Mr. E. H. Goofbb in Transao- 
tiom ^ lAe Institute of Civil Engineers^ 
January 1684 \ Muibhead, Life of Watt, 
2nd ed. p. 76j Elijah Gallowat, History 
of the Steam Engine^ 1881, p. 26; It. L. 
Galloway, Steam E 7 zpt 7 ze,pp.l 08 , 141 ; and 
cf. art. SoXEBSBT, Edwabd, second Mabuuis 
OF Wobobbibb). From one of the several 
medals that were struck in Morland^s honour 
and are now preserved in the British Museum, 
it would appear that he had also seriously con- 
sidered the possibility of employing steam as 
a prime mover in the propulsion of vessels. 
The medal in question represents a conical- 
shaped vessel on a square wooden base, float- 
ing upon the sea. in the side is inserted a 
long pipe or arm, and from the top issues 
steam. In the distance is a ship in full sail, 
and the legend is * Concordes . ignibvs . undes.’ 
(Hawkibb, Medallic Illust. p. 696 ; and art. 
Hulls, Jonaihab). 

Morland’s other works are : 1. ' A New 
Method of Oriptography/ 1666, fol. 2. < Four 
Diagrams of Fortifications’ [1670 P], fol.; 
attributed to him in the British Museum 
Catalogue. 8. ‘The Count of Peon’s Method 
of delineating all manner of Fortifications 
from tlie exterior Polygone, reduced to Eng- 
lish measure, and converted into Hereo- 
tectonick Lines,’ London, 1672. 4. ‘ A new 
and most useful Instrument for Addition and 
Subtraction, &c., with perpetual Almanack,’ 
London, 1672, 8vo. The perpetual Alma- 
nack is reprinted in John Pla^ord’s ‘ Vade 
Meoum,’ 1717. 5. ‘ The Doctrine of Inte- 

rest, both simple and compound, explained 
. . . discovering the errors of the ordinary 
Tables of Rebate for Annuities, at simple 
interest,’ London, 1679, 8vo. 0. ‘ The Poor 
Man’s Dyal, with an Instrument to set it. 
Made applicable to any place in England, 
Bcotlanj^ Ireland, London, 1689, 4to, 
pp. 6. This tract, giving directions for the 
construction of a simple sun-dial, was re- 
printed in frcsimile by Mr. Richard B. Prosser 
[London, 18861 4to, from a copy, probably 
unique, in theubrary at Lambeth. 7. ^fiy- 
drostatioB, Instructions concerning Water- 
works,’ Imdon, 1687, 12mo; a posthumous 
work, edited by bis son, Samuel Holland, and 
containing an account of various methods of 


raising water and tables of square and cube 
roots. It appears from the preface that a 
number of mathematical papers, left by Mor- 
land, were then in his son's possession. 

Besides Lely’s portrait mentioned above, 
there is a portrait prefixed to the ‘ Description 
and Use of two Arithmetical Instruments,’ 
and another after a drawing in the Pepysian 
collection is reproduced in ‘ Pepys’s Diary ’ 
(ed. WheatW, lii.) A miniature of Morland 
belonged to Bennet Woodcroft of the Patent 
Office. 

[Addit. MSS. 5825 f. 145 5. 5876 f. 43 ; Birch 
MS. 4279; Bradshaw's Essays; Chalmers’s Biog. 
Diet. ; Clarendon's Hist, of the Rebellion, vi. 667, 
668, 670 ; Dircks's Life of the Second Marquis 
of Worcester, pp. 853, 865, 512 ; Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, iii. 489, 901, 991, and App. cv.; 
Leupold's Theatrum Machinarum Hydraulico^ 
rum, Leipzig, 1725; Faulkner's Fulham, pp. 161, 
857; Gent. Mag. 1818, ii. 12; Granger’s Biog. 
Hist, of Engl. 5th ed. iii. 857 ; G willim's Herald^ 
(1724), p. 200 ; J. 0. Halliwell's Life of Morland, 
privately printed, Cambridge, 1888, 8vo; His- 
toire de I'Acad. Roy. des Sciences, Paris, 1 733, i. 
448 : Hollis's Memoirs, i. 142, 428, ii. 586-8 ; 
North’s Life of Lord Keeper North, 1808, li 251 ; 
Hatton Correspondence (Camd. 8oc.),ii. 70 , Nal- 
son's Heraclitus Ridens (1713), p. 41 ; Nichols's 
Illustr. Lit. vi. 621 ; Pote’sWindsor Castle ; Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, Stuart’sAnecdotes of Steam Engines, 
i. 71-6 ; Tighe and Davis’s Annals of Windsor, 
iii. 888-91 ; Walpole's Anecd. of Fainting, iii. 
88 ; D’lsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 1841, 
p.480; Welwood’s Memoirs (1700), p. Ill ; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 142.] T. C. 

MORLEY, Eablh of. [See Pabxeb, 
John, first Eabl, 1772-1840; Pabxeb, 
Edmubd, second Eabl, 1810-1864, under 
Pabxeb, John, first Eabl.] 

MORLEY, Babonb. [See Pabxeb, 
Hebbt, ^kh Babob, 1476 - 1666 ; 
Pabxeb, JBuiBBr, ninth Babob, d. 1677, 
under Pabxeb, Hebbt, eighth Babob.] 

MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER LOVE 
(Jl, 1700), physician, was bom in or about 
1646, and from his name may probably have 
been related to Christopher Love [q. v.l the 
presbyterian. He was entered as a medical 
student at Leyden 18 Feb. 1676 (English 
Students at ligdeUf Index Society, 1883), 
being then thirty years of age (Mubx), and 
graduated M.D. in 1679. According to a 
uiort account of Morley in the preface to his 
'Collectanea Chymica,’ he had travelled 
widely, and apparently practised medicine 
before coming to Holland. At Leaden he at- 
tended the medical practice of l^acht and 
Drelinoourt, with the anatomical lectures of 
the latter, and also studied chemistry with 
Meets and others. Morley was accustomed to 
take copious notes of lectures, cases, &c., which 
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ultimately extended, it is said, to more than 
fortjr quarto yolumes. Thirty-six of these 
Bunrive, and are now in the British Museum 
(Sloane MSS. 1266-8, 1269-80, 1282-94, 
1297-9). They are dated 1677 to 1679, 
and not only show Morle/s diligence as a 
student, but give an interesting picture of 
the stfite of medical education in Leyden at 
the time. On his return to England he pub- 
lished a little yolume on an epidemic myer 
then prevalent in England, Holland, and 
elsewhere, which he dedicated to the College 
of Physicians (* De Morbo Epidemico,’ 1678-9, 
&c., London, 1680, 12mo). It contains an 
account of his personal experience of the 
disease, and a letter from Professor Schacht 
of Leyden on the same subject, besides re- 
marks on the state of medical practice in Eng- 
land and Holland. This probably led to his 
election as an honorary fellow of the College 
of Physicians SO Sept. 1680 (since, not being 
an English graduate, he was not eligible to 
become an ordinary fellow). He £d not 
immediately settle down, for in 1688 we find 
him going on a voya^ to the Indies, but in 
1684 he was practising in London. 

In the new charter granted to the college 
in 1686 by James II Morley was named as an 
actual fellow, and was admitted in the follow- 
ing year. This fact shows that he was a par- 
tisan of James II, and probably a Roman 
catholic, so that he found a difficulty in 
taking the oaths required by the government 
after the revolution, and finally, in 1700, his 
name was on that ground withd^wn, at his 
own request, from the college list. His sub- 
sequent career cannot be traced. 

Morley was evidently a man of remarkably 
wide knowledge in medicine and other 
sciences, but he did nothing in later life to 
justify his early promise. Beside the work 
mentioned above he published ^ Collectanea 
Chemica Leydensia^ (Leyden, 1684, 4to), 
which is evidently extracted firom the note- 
books above referred to. It consists of a large 
number of chemical and pharmaceutical re- 
ceipts taken firom the lectures of three pro- 
fessors of diemistry at Leyden — Masts, M^- 
graff, and Le Mort. It was translate into 
German (Jena, 1696), and appeared in a 
second Latin edition (Antwerp, 1702, 
12mo). 

[Morley s works; Munlf s CoH of Pbys. 1878, 
i.460.] LP.P. 

M BRTj at, KEItIiA.0, or 
MAELAOH, DANIEL of (JL 1170-1190), 
astronomer, apparently came firom Morley, 
Norfolk (of. Blombfibld, NvrfoO^ peaaim j, 
and is said to have been educated at Oxford. 
Thence he proceeded to the university of 



Paris, and applied himself especii^ to the 
study of mathematics ; but dissatiHei with 
the teaching there, he left for Toledo, then 
famous for its schoel'M Axabian philosop^. 
At Toledo he rentainOTloflKuxie ^e 
statements of Pita, Wn 
that he visited Arabia aret 
returned to E^land with i 
tion of books. Hewasapp 
at the neglect of science i 
passage in his book has been : 
mean that he was on the point 
again for foreign parts when be 

Oxford (1176-1200), bishop of 1 

irsuaded him to remain. The of 
*s death is unknown. 

Morley was author of a book called both 
* Philosophia Magistri DanieliB de Merlac,’ 
and * Liber de Naturis mferiorum et supe- 
riorum,’ dedicated to John of Oxford; it is 
in Arundel MS. 877 ffl 88-108, and firom 
the preface is derived .11 that is known 
of Morley’s life. The Arundel MS. divides 
the work into two books, one, 'De supe- 
riori parte mundi,’ the other, ' De infenori 
parte mundi ; ’ in it Morley quotes firequently 
from Arabian and Greek pnilosophers, and 
vaunts the superiority of the former ; he is 
not free, however, firom astrological supersti- 
tions. Another copy of the work is No. 96 
in the Corous Christi College, Oxford, MSS., 
and is eiv^aeously catalogued under W. de 
Conchys (CoxB, Cat, Cod, MSS, m Coll, 
Oxon,) This copy lacks the preface, and 
mentions a third book of the work beginning 
' Seneca loquens ad Lucilium,’ which is not 
in the Arundel MS. Pits also attributes to 
Morley a treatise in one book called ' De 
Principiis Mathematicis,’ and 'alia qussdam,* 
which ne does not specify. 

[Anmdel MS. 877; Ooxe’s Oht. Ood. MSS.; 
Wright's BiogTaphiaLiteraria,ii. 227-80; Haid/B 
Deser. Cat. ii. 660 ; Leland’s Soriptt. 111. ad. 
Hall. p. 244. and Collectanra, iv. 102 ; Bale, ed. 
1667, pp. 229-80 ; Pits, p. 264 ; Wood's Hist, and 
Antiquitiae. ed. Qntoh, 1. 168 ; Arthur Duek's De 
Vsu et Anthoritate, vol.ii. eim. viii. p. 141 ; Bur- 
rows’s Collectanea (Oxford ]ust. Sm.), ii. 146, 

■ fii.477.] 

A. F. P. 


171, 172, 828 ; Bbmefleld’s Norfolk, hi. 


MORLEY, GEORaB(1697-1684),bUhop 
of Winchester, eon of Fwcis Morl^, esq., 
and Sarah, sister to Sir John Denham [q.v^ 
judge, was born in Oheapaide, London, on 
27 Feb. 1697. Both his parents died by the 
time that he was twelv^im his father havin|^ 
before his death fdlen into difficuhies by if 


for. When he was ahont firartcan ha waa 
admitted kmg’s eeholar at Westminster, and 
in 1616 was eEsctsd to Christ Ohmch, OxfiBsd 
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W^tmonoBUrienaes^ p. 88). 
0 gxmmted B.A. in 1618, and proceeded 
MJL in IdSlyOndB.!). inl^. Keznaining 
at Oxford, lie made many foienda, among 
wbom were Henry Hammond |^q. t. J, Robert 
Sandeiion [q. afterwards bishop of Lin- 
eolm William Chillingworth [q. y.J, Gilbert 
Sheldon [q. v.], afterwards archbishop of 
OanterbiOT, Lucius Cary, afterwards second 
TiBOOimt Falkland [q. y.J, at whose house at 
Great Tew, Oxfordshire, he was a frequent 
guest, and, above all, of Edward Hyde, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon. His remarkably 
c^tured mind, his witty conversation, and 
his high moral character won him the re^d 
and admiration of men of taste and learning. 
It is related that Edmund Waller the poet, 
when one day sitting with Chillingworth, 
Falkland, and others, heard that some one was 
arrested in the street below, found that it was 
‘ one of Jonson’s sons,’ George Morley, and at 
once paid the debt of 100/., on condition that 
Morley would stay with him. Morley con- 
stantl^r visited him at his house in Bucking- 
hamshire, and Waller used to declare that it 
was from him that he learned to love the 
ancient poets (Lffe qf WalUr^ pp. 8, 9, prefixed 
to Worka), Morlev’s arrest must probably 
have arisen out of the debts which his father 
had incurred. He was a Calvinist, thoi^h at 
the same time a thorough churchman. Being 
once asked, apparently about 1686, what the 
Arminians hmd, he answered that they held 
all the best bishoprics and deaneries in Eng- 
land. Neither his opinions nor his wit pleased 
Laud, who had a praudice against him, and 
his friendship with John Hampden (1694- 
1648) [q. v.J, Arthiu Goodwin [q. v J, and 
others of the same views, made some suspect 
that he was no true friend to the church 
(CLAAEorBON, i. 60). He was for a time 
^aplain to Robert Dormer, earl of Camaivon 
[q. v.J, and was In 1040 presented to the sine- 
cure rectory of Hartfiela, Sussex. His friend 
Hyde evid^tly forwarded his interests, and 
in 1641 [see under Htdb for significance of 
date] he was made a canon of Christ Church, 
having previously been appointed one of the 
king’s chaplains, gave dm first yearns sti- 
pend to help the king in his war [see under 
Ckablbs I], and exctumged his sinecure for 
the rectory, with cure, of Mildenhall, Wilt- 
shire. 

He was appointed in 1642 to preach before 
the House of Commons, but his sermon was 
so little to the memb^ liking that they 
refrained from paying him the usual compli- 
ment xequera:^ him to print it (Woon). 
NevertheleM he was appointed by bothhouses 
one of the assembly divines, but he never 
attended any of its meetings, and served the 
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king by all means in his power. In obedience 
to the king’s direction he took a prominent 
part in the resistance of the university of Ox- 
lord to the parliamentary visitation of 1647, 
and served on the delegacy appointed by con- 
vocation to manage the opposition (Bubbowb, 
Viaitora* Heffiateff Pref. Ixiii ; W ood) . When 
in the autumn the second attempt at visita- 
tion was resisted, and the heads of houses 
were summoned to appear before the com- 
mittee of the two houses, Morley was selected 
to iimtruct counsel on their behalf. He was 
deprived of his canonry and his rectory. He 
resisted, and was finally ejected in the spring 
of 1648. In a letter to Whitelocke, which 
appears in Whitelocke’s ^Memorials’ under 
May 1647, he speaks of his canonry as all his 
subsistence (Memorialaf ii. 160). It is said 
that he might have avoided ejectment if hd 
would have promised to abstain from opposi- 
tion to the visitors, and that he sufiered a 
short imprisonment on account of it (Wood; 
W alxbb). In the summer of 1647 he attended 
the king as one of his chaplains at New- 
market (Clabebdon, Hiatoryy x. 98), and is 
said to have taken part in the Newport nego- 
tiations in the autumn of 1648 (Wood). In 
March 1649 he attended his friend, Arthur 
Capel, lord Capel fq. v.], after his sentence, 
ana accompanied him to the foot of the scaf- 
fold {ib. xi. 264). 

Morley then left England, went to the court 
of Charles II at St. Germains, and while in 
Paris officiated in the chapel of Sir Richard 
Browne (1606-1688) [q. vj (Evbltb, Diary, 

i. 264, 271 n.) Having accompanied the king 
to Breda, he preached before him on the eve 
of Charles’s aeparture for Scotland in 1660. 
Hyde wrote to Lady Morton [see under Dou- 
glas, William, seventh or eighth Eabl of 
Mobion], speaking of the comfort that Morley 
would be to her 7Ca/. of Clarendon Papara, 

ii. 21). At first the royalists at the Hague, 
where he remained after the king’s departure, 
seem to have looked upon him wiQi some 
coldness, believing that ne had presbyterian 
leanings, and Hyde wrote again to Lady 
Morton to correct this impression (t6. p. 66). 
Some of them, however, immediately reco^ 
nised his v^ue. Lady Eluuibeth Thynne being 
one of ’his elect ladies;’ he read prmrs 
twice a day, and performed the other offices 
of the church for the English royalists in 


ev^ place at which he stayed during his 
exile, and was soon regarded as their most 
prominent and useful dergyman, being re- 
xeired to somewhat later in ocorrespon&soe 
as ’ the honest doctor’ (fb, pattim ; Niehoha 
Pe^para, i. 208: Wood). He gratuitously 
actM as chaplain te Elisabeth, queen <n 
Bohemia, and also served Lady FrsiicesHyde 
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in the same capacity at Antwerp, where he 
was entertains by Sir Oharls Cotterell 
[q. He was in Antwerp for Bome time 
in 16(68, where he formed a high opinion of 
Henry, duke of Gloucester, and had much 
conyersation with Colonel Joseph Bunpfidd 


fq. T*], about which he wrote to Sir Edward 
Nicholas (NicholoB Papers^ ii. 21). He was at 
Dusseldoif in October 1654, when the Dukeof 
Neuburg entertained the king there. A mcdi- 
cious st^, afterwards proved to be false, was 


set abroad about his indiscreet behaviour at 
the duke’s table (jSb, pp. 164, 170). He also 
visited Breda^ where * he was sallstly enter- 
tained,’ and did not return to the Hague until 
April 1665 pp. 244, 261 ; CaL Clarendon 

Papers^ ii. 8^). Shortly before se Bestora- 
tion he was sent over to England by Hyde 
to prepare the presbyterians to forward the 
king’s return, and specially to contradict the 
mort that Charles was a Roman catholic. 
He had great success, for he let his Calvinistio 
opinions be known, and spoke of his hopes of 
peace and union (Wood; Cal^ut, 
mentj p. 569). He proposed to meet the 
presbvterians’ demands with reference to the 


presbyterians’ demands with reference to the > was drawn up against Clarendon 

* 1 J _ I 1 ^ - 


negative power of the presbyters and the 
validity of their orders, either by silence, 
or in the case of the latter demand, by a 
l^othetical re-ordination {Clarendon State 
Papers f pp. 727, 788). 

At the Restoration Morley regained his 
canonry,and in J uly was made dean of Christ 
Church. When his former pupil, Anne Hyde, 
duchess of York [q. v.], was d^vered of a son 
on 22 Oct. 1660 he was sent for, and put oues- 
tions to her establishing the legitimacy of the 
child (Clabbndov, L\fe, i. 833). On the 28th 
he was consecrated to the see of Worcester. 
He preached the sermon at the coronation on 
28 April 1661, being then dean of the chapel 
royal. At the Savoy conference in May he 
was 'prime manager,’ and the chief speaker 
of the oishops (Calaxt, Abridgment^ pp. 1^ 
171). In Sratember he visit^ Oxfora with 
the Earl of Clarendon, the new chancellor of 
the university (W OOD, L{fe and Times, i. 411). 
Having refusra to allow Ridhard Baxter 
[q. v.l to resume his ministry at Kiddermin- 
ster, he went thither himseu, and prmbed 
agau^ Presbyterianism. Baxter replied 
publishing his ' Misohief of Self-ignorance.’ 
in 1662 he was translated to the see of Win- 
chester. Rich as that bishopric was, Ghariea, 
whoknewMarley’smunificence,declaredthat 
hewouldnevbr be the richer for it. Besides 
giving away large sum^ he was extremely 
hospitable. Among his guests was Isaac 
Wmton [q. v.l who appears to have been 


Famham Castle was conveniently situated 
for their hunting, and for the l^ingto overlook 
the progress ci his building at Winchester, 
and the bishop is said once to have asked 
Charles whether he meant to make his house 
an inn (Pbidbaux, Letters, p. 141). At Win- 
chester he was brought into close relations 
with Thomas Ken [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
of Bath and Wells. On the Ohristeias day 
following his translation he preached at 
Whiteh^, and ' reprehending^ toe common 
jollity of toe court . . . particularised corn- 
ceming their excess in mays and gaming.’ 
Pepys thought he made W a poor sermon, 
and others laughed in the chapelat his rebuke 
(JDiary, iL 84, 86). He was appointed a go- 
vernor of toe Charterhouse inMay 1668 (m- 
formation received from the master of the 
Charterhouse). In 1664 he visited the five 
Oxford colleges of which he was ex ojfloio 
visitor, findi^ apparently no trouble except 
at Conus Chnsti, where h ' bound some to 
their behaviour,’ and had to punish a gross 
case of contempt of his authority (WooD,£{fs 
and Times, ii. 1^10). When an impeachment 
was drawn up against Clarendon in November 


of York lathsr abused his 


king and the Di 
lis ho^hality, : 


1667, Morley was sent to him by the Duke of 
York to signify the king’s wish that he should 
leave the country (Clabbndon, L^e, ii. 484). 
Clarendon’s fall for a time brought Morley 
into disgrace at court. Fnys heard that 
both he aR%i the Bishop of ]^hestor, John 
Dolben [q. v.], afterwards archbishop of York, 
and some other great prelates were ' sus- 
pended,’ and noted that tM business would be 
a heavy blow to the clergy {Diary, iv. 297). 
Morley certainly withdrew from court for a 
season. In common with some other bishm, 
he was consulted by the ministers in 1 d 74 
with reference tomeasures to betaken sgainst 
pope^ (Bxtbnet, History, ii. 68). Some re- 
flections were mm upon nim in a letter pub- 
lished in the 'Histoire du Calvinisms’ of a 
Roman catholic priest namedMaimburg, with 
reference to the cause of the conversion to 
Roman catholicum of Anne, late duchess of 
York, whose spiritual adviser he had been. 
By way of vindicating himself, he published 
in 1681 a letter that ne had written to the 
duchess in 1670 on her neglect of the sacra- 
ment (see under Amni, Duobsss of Yobs; 
j EvBLTir, Correspondencs, iu. 266, 267 ; Bun- 
VBi, Htffeiy,i. 687, 688). Not long before 
hji death he is said to Mve emit a message 
to the Dukeof York (James n) that 'if ever 
he dqmded on toe doctrine of non-resisteaeq 
he would findhimself deceived ’(i6.il428il.) 
He died at Famham Castle on 29 Oet UM, 
in his eighte^hto year, and was hniied hi 
Windiestor Ghtoedral. 

He was, dsrendon says, a sun 'of emi- 
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ofint parts in all polite leamingi of gtea.t wit» 
readiness, and suotlety in diroutation, and of 
remarkalde temper and prudence in conver- 
sation’ (L^e, i. 46). According to Burnet lie 
was too easily provoked, and when angry exer- 
cised too little restraint over himself. Pious 
and high-minded, he was in the eyes of Cla- 
rendon Hhe best man alive’(Ca^(>r Clarendon 
Papers, ii. 271). He retained his Oalvinistic 
opimons through life; but while he was 
always a good churchman, he seems to have 
been Drought by persecution to hold stronger 
church views than in his earlier days. He 
was, however, always moderate, and was 
courteous towards dissenters. He was a loyal 
BuUect and a faithful Mend, and both in word 
ana deed utterly fearless. He was hospitable 
and extremely liberal, his benefactions while 
bishop of Winchester amounting, it is said, to 
40,000Z. He rebuilt the episcopal palace at 
Wolvesey, repaired Famham Castle, and pur- 
chased for the see Winchester House, Chelsea, 
for 4,000Z. ; he was a large contributor to the 
rebuildii^ of St. Paul’s, gave 2,200/. to Christ 
Church, Oxford, founded five scholarships at 
Pembroke College for natives of Jersey and 
Guernsey (now consolidated into one scho- 
larship of a year), and built and endowed 

the * college for matrons’ on the north side 
of the churchyard of Winchester Cathedral 
for the widows of the clergy of the dioceses 
of W orcester and Winchester. Moreover by 
his will he left 600/. to the Military Hospital 
at Chelsea, and his books for the use of the 
cler^ of his diocese (Binghah, Christiun 
AnUg, 1708). In his habits he was active 
and ascetic, rising at five A.M. all the year 
round, sitting on winter mominn without a 
fire, and only making one meal a day. He re- 
tuned a large amount of bodily and mental 
vi^ur in old age. 

Though Morley was studious, he wrote 
little. H is works, mostly short and polemical, 
are, omitti^ sermons: 1. ^A Letter con- 
cerning the Death of Lord Cimel,’ 4to, 1664 ; 
2. ‘ A vindication of himself from . . . Re- 
flexion by Mr. Richard Baxter,’ 4to (see 
above), to which Baxter replied. 3. * £pi- 
Btola Apologetica ad theologium quondam,’ 
4to, written at Breda in 1659, published in 
London in 1668 as * ^istola ad virum claris- 
simum D. Comelium iWlandium, an Answer 
to those who suspected Charles II of Popery.’ 
4. A volume (4to, 1683) containing seven 
pieces, vis. ’ Sum of a Short Conference 
Mtween Father Darcey and Dr. Morley at 
Brussels,’ * An Amiment against Transub- 
■tantiation,’ * Vinmcatkm of an Argument,’ 
’Answer to Father Creaks Letter,’ ’Answer 
to a Letter,’ ’Letter to Anne, Duchess of 
York’ (see above), ’ Ad • . . Janum XTlilium 


epistole dues’ — the last was translated in 
1707, probably by Hilkiah Bedford [q. v.], 
with a commendatory letter by Dr. George 
Hickes [q.v.] (Hbabne, Collections, ii. 12). 

’ A Letter to the Earl of Anglesey,’ concern- 
ing measures against popery, 4to, 1683, is at 
the end of ’ Proceedings between the Duke 
of Ormonde and the Earl of Anglesey ’ [see 
under Butler, James, twelfth Earl and first 
Duke of Obmondi^; and an ’Epitaph for 
James I,’ at end of Spotis wood’s ’ History of 
the Church of Scotland’ (Bliss). He drew 
up ’ Injunctions for Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford,’ as visitor, and appears to have been 
dissatisfied with the ’ restless and unquiet ’ 
spirit of the college {Magdalen College and 
James II, pp. 65, 186). Besides these there 
are assigned to him 'A Modest Advertisement 
concerning Church Government,’ 4to, 1641, 
and a character of Charles II (Bliss). 

Morley’s portrait was painted by Lely. 
Clarendon had a portrait of him in his palace 
in London (Evelte, Correspondence, iii. 801), 
and other portraits of him are at Famham 
Castle, at Christ Church, at Oriel and Pem- 
broke Colleges, Oxford, and the Charterhouse. 
In that at Pembroke College Morley wears 
the mantle of the order of the Garter, of 
which as bishop of Winchester he was er 
officio prelate. The Oriel picture at one time 
I belonged to Walton. According to the por- 
traits Morley’s face was oval, and his nose 
long and straight. He wore a slight mous- 
tache and closely cut beard. Engravings from 
the ]^ture8 have been executed by Vertue 
and Tompson (Cassajt, Bishops of Win- 
chester, ii. 185 ; Graeoeb, Biog. Hist. iii. 235). 
A drawing in coloured chalks by E. Lutterel 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

[Wood's Athene Oxon. iv. 149, ed. Bliss, has 
an eieellent memoir, also in great part in Biog. 
Brit. y. 3177, and inserted in Oassan’s Bishops 
of Winchester, ii. 170 ra. ; Welch's Alumni 
Westmonast. pp. 88, 84 ; Clarendon’s Life, i. 34, 
41, 46-50, 383, ii. 484; Clarendon's Hist. x. 93, 
xi. 264, ed. Macray; Gal. of Clwendon Papers, 
L 371, ii. 21. 60, 65, 186, 271, 333; Nicholas 
Papers, i. 203, ii. 21, 156, 170, 244 (Camden 
Soe.); Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence, i.254, 
271 iii. 255. 256, iv. 205, 211, ed. Bray; 
Pepys’s Diary, ii. 84, iv. 297, ed. Braybrooke ; 
Whitelocke’s Memorials, ii. 149, 150, 8yo edit. ; 
Burnet’s xk.st. of own ^me, i. 18, 24, 88, 170, 
177, ii. 58. 428, 8vo edit. ; Burrows’s Yisitors* 
Reg. at Oxford, Pref. Ixiii, p. 71 (Oamden Soo.) ; 
WUler's Life, Pref. to Works, pp. viii, ix, ed. 
1712; Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life, 
pn. 154, 171, 569, 572; Walton's Lives, pp. 351, 
8§0, 892, 446 ; Walker’s Sufferings of Uergj, 

I ii. 106, ed. 1714 ; Willis’s Oathedrals, i. 651, 
I Ii. 442, 558; Wood’s Life and Times, i. 411, 
I iL 16, 17 (Oxf. flisk Soe.) ; Plumptre’a Biriiop 
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Ken, i. 82-6. 126, 176, 2nd edit.; Magdalen Coll, 
and James II, p. 186 (Ozf. Hist. Soc.) ; Granger's 
Biog. Hist. iii. 286 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 
vi. 142 ] W. H. 

MOBLET, HENRY (1822-1894), author, 
son of Henry Morley oi Midhurst, Sussex, 
was bom in Hatton Garden, London, on 
15 Sept. 1822. He was sent early to a Mo- 
rayian School at Neuwied on the Khine, and 
from 1838 to 1848 he studied at Bang's 
College, London. His father was a memto 
of the Apothecaries' Company, and Morley 
was destined for the medicfd profession. But, 
while zealously pursui^ his medical studies, 
he gaye eyidence of literary propensities as 
joint editor of a college magazine, and he 
contributed a digest of a German b^k upon 
Greece to the * Foreim Quarterly Reyiew.*^ In 
1843 he passed Apomecaries' Hall, and he im- 
mediately commenced practice as assistant to 
a country doctor in Somerset, but presently 
bought a partnership with another doctor at 
MadiBley in Shropshire, whom he unfortu- 
nately found to be dishonest. Stripp^ of all 
he had, he changed his plan of life in 1848, 
and set up a school at Manchester on the 
principles that he had admired at Neuwied. uuvereu 
How seyere his struggles were at this period In 1878 
he has himself related in his * Early Papers English 
and Some Memories,’ published m 1891. Couage, 
But his spirit was high and bore him throuffh. 

Much impressed by the continental reyolu- 
tions of 1848, he put forth a small yolume 
of yerse called * Sunrise in Italy.' He soon 
remoyed the school to Liyerpool, where he 
remained for two years. In 1849 he began 
a set of ironical papers, entitled * How to 
make Home Unhealthy,’ in the * Journal of 
Public Health,’ which were interrupted by 
the discontinuance of that periodical, but 
afterwards reappeared and were completed 
in the ^Exammer,’ then edited by John 
Forster. The papers attracted much atten- 
tion, and caught the eye of Dickens. The 
author was slued to write for * Household 
Words,' but, busy with his scho<^ he at first 
sent o^y hiB * Adventures m Skitzland,' a 
fire^ of his imagination in college days. A 
few weeks later he was pressed to rive up his 
school and come to London to tiue part in 
the management of * Household Words.' He 
was thus connected both with that serial and 
with its successor, * All the Year Round,' from 
about 1860 to 18^. During this period he 
was also associated with the 'Examiner,' first 
as sub-editor and afterwards as editor, and 
published three important bioffTwhies. These 
were 'Palissy the Potter,' 1862; 'Jerome 
Oardan,'1854; and 'ComeliusAgrippa,’ 1856; 
and they were followed at alonger mteryal by 
'Clement Maiot,' 1870. Meanwhile he had 


followed up his first ironical work with ' A 
Defence oi l^orance,' 1851, and in 1867 he 

f ublished his 'Memoirs of Bartholomew 
'air,' soon succeeded by two volumes of 
fairy tales, 1869 and 1860. 

In 1867 he was appointed English lecturer 
to evenix^ classes at mug's College, London, 
and the idea of a great history of English 
literature gradually took form in his mind. 
In 1864, accordingly, appeared the first 
volume of his 'English Writers,' coming 
down only to Chaucer, and the first part of 
a second volume in 1^7 carried the story 
down to William Dunbar. The publication 
had probably much to do with ms appoint- 
ment as professor of the English language 
and literature at University College in 18 to, 
when he withdrew from King's College. 
After 1867 the great work was long sus- 
pended, but it was begun a^ain in 1887 in a 
new form, in which ten volumes, bringing the 
narrative down to Shakes|.<eare. were com- 
pleted before his death. Meanwhile 'A First 
Sketch of English Literature,' which was 
first published in 1873. and has since reached 
its thirteenth edition (thirty-first thousand^ 
covered, on a smaller scale, the same fiela. 
In 1878 Morley was appointed professor of the 
English language and literature at Queen's 
Coflege, London. His teaching power was 
unique, no^nly frsm his mastery of the facts, 
but from personal warmth and geniality. 
He appreciate all that was best in every man 
he met and in every author he diseusm, a 
fact strongly recommending him to popidar 
audiences, whom he repeatedly addressed on 
literary topics in various parts of the country. 
In 1879 he received the honorair degree of 
LL.D. from the university of Edinburoh. 
From 1882 to 1890 he was principal of Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon Square. He then re- 
signed his professorships and retired to Caris- 
bmke in the Isle of Wight, where he died 
on 14 May 1894. 

He had married in 1852 a daughter of 


Joseph Sayer of Newport in the Isle of 
Wignt, who died two years before him, and 
by her he had several children. 

Morley's later years were hugely mnt in 
preparing editions at a low price of 'English 
Ulaiuic8,^andof translations from foreign clas- 
ucs. Thesehe induced two publishing houses 


Library' (214 vols. at 3d. each), 1886-00, 
Eachof thevcdumes had an introduetionfrom 


his own pen. He also published a ' LDnaiy 
of Engliim Literature, '6 vols. (1876-nL witai 
much original comment, and uie ' Carisiimke 


mncn original comment, and tne ' Uansbtooke 
library ' (1880-01), 14 vds. — ^reprints of less 
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familiar Enffliah Glassies, besides * Companion 
Poets * 9 ToSi. ^1891-2), Although much of 
lus work in literary history has value, his 
criticBl insight was less marked than his 
faculty for collecting information. It is as 
a populariser of literature that he did his 
oountiymen the highest service. 

[Life, by Heniy Shaen Solly, 1898 ; personal 
information.] J. G. 

MOBLEY, HERBERT (1616-1667), 
colonel, baptised on 2 April 1616, was eldest 
son of Robert Morley (d. 1682) of Glynde, 
Sussex, by Susan (1695-1667), dai^hter 
and heiress of Thomas Hodnon of Fram- 
field in the same county (Bebbt, County 
Genealogies, * Sussex,’ p. 176 ; Sussex Arekoso^ 
logical Collecti<ms, xxiv. 102). He was edu- 
cated at Lewes free school along with John 
Evelyn (1620 -1706) [q. v.] In November 
1684 he became a member of the Inner 
Temple. On 8 Nov. 1640 he was elected 
M.P. for Lewes, and subsequently became a 
colonel in the parliamentary army. When the 
members subscribed on 9 April 1642 for the 
speedy reduction of the Irisn rebels, Morley 
contributed 600/. (Rttshwobth, Historical 
Collections, pt« iii. vol. i. p. 666; cf. Com- 
mornf Journals, ii. 647). In November 1642, 
having been chosen by parliament with three 
other deputy-lieutenants, he undertook to put 
Sussex in a position of defence, provide men 
for that county, and gunpowder for the de- 
fence of Lewes, to pay for which contributions 
of mon^ and plate were raised in the town. 
When dnichester was besieged by Waller’s 
forces he held a principal command, and for 
his success received the thanks of the house 
on 16 Jan. 1048 (t6. ii. 929). The command 
of two troops of horse was nven him on 
15 Feb. He was appointed the chief agent 
for raising troops, levying money, and se- 
questrating estates in Sussex, and became 
notorious for his rough us^e of the clergy. 
Having been charged on 16 March 1648 * to 
take care that no horse do pass beyond seas 
without special warrant,’ he arrested Wil- 
liam, son of Lord Strafford, at Rye on his pas- 
sage to France, but parliament on 28 March 
ordered his duK^rge, with a letter of thanks 
to Morley ^ for his care ’ (jSb, iii. 15). 

In April he seised a vessel for conveying 
abroad * delinquent ’ John Tulton, second 
earl of Thanet {it. iii. 67). In May he was 
active in parliament in promoting severe mea- 
sures of retaliation on rojralist prisoners in 

bm^-used at OnH^fand in July he ms 
procsinent in niffing the lords to proceed 
more diligently vnth the impeachment of the 
queenand the maldng a new great seal. In 


December 1648, although he was unable to 
pravent the surprisal of Arundel by Lord 
Hopton [see Hopton, Ralph, first Babon 
Hoptonj^ he beat back that general in his 
advance on Lewes (WBJrmMXE, Memorials, 
ed. 1782, p. 78), and soon afterwards assisted 
at the recapture of Arundel, over which he 
was placed in authority in conjunction with 
Sir William Springett (Tiebhet, Arundel, i. 
62-8) . He was again tanked by parliament 
on 21 June 1644 for his services at the siege 
of Basing House (Whitblooxb, pp. 78, 10^. 
Although nominated one of the king’s judges, 
he refused to act. On 20 Feb. 1660 he became 
a member of the council of state, and served on 
various committees {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1650, p. 6). He vigorously opposed Oromwell 
as long as he could do so with safety. On a 
motion in the House of Commons for fixing 
a day for its dissolution, a critical division 
ensued, 14 Nov. 1661, and while Cromwell 
and St. John as tellers for the ayes reckoned 
forty-nine votes, Morley and Dennis Bond 
told off forty-seven in opposition. On 19 N ov. , 
however, he was reflected to the council of 
state, and again in November 1652 (Com- 
mons' Journals, vii. 220). After the expul- 
sion of the Long parliament in April 1668, 
Morley withdrew into private life, and though 
elected both for Rye and Sussex in 1664, he 
declined to attend parliament. He was as 
active as ever in having the coast watched 
and vessels searched for suspicious persons 
and papers (Thubloe, State Papers, iu. 869), 
but refused to be appointed a commissioner 
for Sussex in November 1665 {ib. iv. 161). 
He gave, however, valuable advice to Thur- 
loe on the best methods of raising seamen 
and for securing the coasts of Kent and Sussex 
from the French frigates {ib. iv. 649, 674). 
He was again returns for Sussex in 1666, but 
rather than submit to the indignity of being 
ranked among the * excluded members,’ he pre- 
ferred to * live quietly ’ at Glynde, and refused 
to aid Sir Arthur Hesilrige [q. v.l i^romot- 
ing the so-called * Declaration of the Rmluded 
Members,’ tkei^i greatly to his annoyance, 
his name was affiaM to it (ib, v. 466, 4M-1). 

In 1659 Morley was returned both for 
Sussex and tar Lewes, but on taki^ his 
seat on 11 Feb. he elected to ait for l^ussex 
(Bubtoh, Diaruim. 202). For some time 
he bore a prommit part m the debates. He 
was anxious to impose restraints upon the 
revived House of Lord^ was jeslous of the 
army, and was active in ezoiuding * delin- 
quents ’ from parliament (A. iii. z41, 887, 
IV. 59). On 24 Feb. he accused the council 
of having made a ^dishonourable peace and 
a worse war 'with HdHud (A. iii. 478, 688). 
On 28 March he dbtmed leave to go into ue 
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country for ten dam andremained there until Monck *0 airiml in London ([3 Feb. 1669-60) 
the dimlution or parliament on 22 April Morley fiuled to penetrate hia intentions, and 

Morley was again elected one of the coun- broke off oomependenoe with Evelyn, though 
cil of state on 14 May 1659 (Command he had been btf gaining for the kin^s pudon 
JoumaU^ vii. 654), and on 9 July, being then of himself and hu relanons (Evjbltv, JDiaryt 
an admiralty commissioner, was added to ed. 1850-2, i. 834-6, 422-5). The republicans 
the committee for officers (Cal, State Papere, were alarmed, and Ludlow, apparently as- 
Dom. 1650-60, p. 15). On 25 July he was sured of Morley's support in maintaining the 
niade colonel of a regiment of foot (Qmmoru^ Gommonweath, propped that two thousand 
Journals^ yii. 707, 708, 731). In conjunction soldiers should be marched to the Tower to 
with Hesilrige and five others he was ap- join with Morley’s regiment there; 'behaving 
pointed a commissioner for the government sent to me,’ says Ludlow, ' to let me know 
of the army on 12 Oct., in order to guard that the Tower should be at my command 
against the danger of military violence firom whensoever! pleased to desire it’ (Memoir$f 
Lambert (ib, vii. 796). On the very next ed. 1751, ii. 860). Halting thus between 
day Lamltort march^ at the head of his two opinions, Morley missed pla^g the 
troops through London, and came to the triumphant part, which Monck undertook. 
Palace Yard. There Morley met him pistol in After the Restoration M trley purchased 

hand, and swore if he stirr^ a foot further he his pardon by payment of 1,000^ (Evbltk, 
would shoot him. To this Lambert answered, i. 3^). He appears to liave been elected 
' Colonel Morley, 1 will go another way ; M.P. for Rye, but probably never took his 
though, if 1 please, I could pass this.’ He seat (Cal, State Papers^ '^om. 1667, p. 548). 
then marched into the Old Palace Yard, and He died at Glynde on 29 Sept. 1^7. By 
ultimately succeeded in driving away all but license dated 26 Oct. 1648 he married Mary 
his own mends firom the House of Commons, (1626-1656), daughter of Sir John Trevor, 
his force being superior to Morley’s owing to kt. (Chbstbb. London Marriage Liceneea^ 
the city’s inactivity (Cabte, Original Letters^ ed. Foster, col. 942), by whom he had three 
1789, li. 246). With Walton, Hesilrige, and sons, Robert (b, 1650), Herbert (h, 1652 ; 
others of the old council of state, Morley died before his father^, and William (b, 
wrote a joint letter to Monck, promising to 1658), and a dai^hter Anne (will registered 
stand by him in the attempt to restore the in P. 0,\j, 141, Carr), 
parliament (Bikes, ChromcU^ ed. 1670, p. In Flatman’s 'Don Juan Lamberto ’ (pt. i. 
695). Morley also promoted what he called ch. ix.) Morley is described under the sobri- 
the ' Humble Representation of Colonel Mor- quet of the ' Baron of Sussex,’ in allusion to 
ley and some other late Officers of the Army ^e story of his scene with Lambert. What- 
to General Fleetwood,’ dated 1 Nov. 1659 ever opinions Morley adopted in church and 
(Thubloe, vii. 771-4). In company with state he maintained conscientiously, without 
Hesilrige and Walton, Morley then repaired the suspicion of a meanness or self-interest, 
to Portsmouth, gained over the governor His reports and orders as admiral^ commis- 
(3 Dec. 1659), and proceeded to collect troops sioner, 1659-60, are in the British Museum 
gainst Lambert* Their power so quickly (Addit. MS. 22646, ff. 225, 229), and the cor- 
increased that they soon marched into Lon- poration of Rye possesses many of his letters 
don at the head of a body of caval^, and (Hist, MSS, Comm, 13th Rep. App. p. iv). 
there, on 26 Dec., restored the parliament. [Sussex Archaeological Oolleofcions ; Lower’s 
Morley received the thanks of the house on Worthies of Sussex, p. 886; Noble’s Lives of the 
29 Dec. (Command Journals, vii. 799), be- English BegicidM; Burton’s IMary, iv. 40, 104, 
came a member of the new council of state 102 ; Ev^yn’s Diary 1850-2, i. xxvii-viii. 278, 
two days later (th. vii. 800), and was ap- 808 ; Clarendon’s Rebellion (Macray) ; Lud- 
pointed lieutenant of the Tower on 7 Jan. 

1659-60 (*. vii. 805). On 11 Feb. he was Cat. Oodicnm MSS. Bibl. Bodl. pars v. faec. ii. 
named one of t^ five commissioners for the P* 627,] O. G. 

government of the army, and on 23 Feb. one MORLEY, JOHN (1656-1782), known 

of the council of state (ib. vii. 841, 849). as' Merchant Morley,* agent and land jobber, 
Evelyn, knowing that Morley had influence bom at Halstead in Essex on 8 Feb. 1655-6, 
enough in Sussex to secure a good reception was originally a butcher, but rose by sheer 
for the king in ease he might land mere, business capacity to be one of ^e largeet 
urged him to declare for the restoration of land jobbers, or agents for the disposing of 
the monarchy, and thereby gain the honours land, in the hingdooL It is commonly stated 
which would oGierwise fall to Monck. He that in honour of his first trade he aannally/ 
lefiosed, however, to believe that Monck in^ killedapig in Halstead mariiet,aad reOeived 
tended to do the king any service. Even on > a groat liv the job. When he applied Ibr 
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a grant of arms in 1722, he assumed for his 
crest the fi^[ure of a butwer holding a pole- 
axe bend- wise. He became a sort of busmess 
agent for the Harleys, and in 1718, to the 
great contentment of Robert Harley, he 
negotiated the marriage between Edward 
Harley, afterwards second earl of Oxford 
[q. y.J, and Lady Henrietta Holies, only 
Skughter and heiress of the fourth Duke of 
Newcastle. He receiyed a two and half per 
cent, commission on the dowry, or, in otW 
words, 10,000/. Swift formed a low esti- 
mate of him. Writing to Barber in 1788, 
he said : * I remember a rascally butcher, one 
Morley*, a great land jobber and knaye, who 
was his lordship^s manager, and has been the 
principal cause of my lord’s wrong conduct.’ 
A yiyacious sketch of Morley’s character 
forms the staple of Matt Prior’s diyerting 
ballad of * Down Hall,’ 1728. The jobber is 
probably the * hearty Morley ’ of Gajrs * Wel- 
come.’ Pope, to whom he occasionally sent 

E resents of oysters and eringo roots, was most 
riendly witu him, and when he was seriously 
ill dunng 1726-6, sent him a sympathetic 
and caressing letter. Morley bought about 
1700 the messuage and house of Munchensies, 
in his natiye parish of Halstead ; he rebuilt 
the house in 1718, and he died there on 
20 Jan. 1782. He was buried beneath an 
altar-tomb in Halstead church, the arms of 
the Butchers’ Company being blazoned aboye. 
Though so long * dry nurse to estates and 
minors,’ he seems to haye behayed generously 
to his natiye place ; and possessing the patron- 
age of Gestingthorpe m Essex, he shortly 
before his death united with the rector, 
Moses Oooke, to augment the living by add- 
ing 200/. to Queen Anne’s Bounty. Prior 
was a frequent visitor at Munchensies, and 
at Morley’s request commemorated in verse 
the rebuilding of Halstead steeple. Morley 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew 
Baker (who has been wrongly identified with 
* Thalestris ’ of the * Rape of the Lock,’ a 
sister of * Sir Plume,’ i.e. Sir George Brown 
of Berkshire^. Both Morley’s son and grand- 
son were called John. The latter, owner of 
Munchensies in 1768, is separately noticed. 
A portrait of the * land jobber,’ painted by 
Kneller, was engraved by Simon. 

[Elwin’s Pope, v. 177, viii. 216, x. 247-9; 
Morant’s Essex, ii. 267 ; Wright’s Essex, i. 
467 ; Hist, of ^sex, by a Gentleman, Chelms- 
ford 1769, ii. 68 ; W. J. Evans’s Old and New 
^Istead, p. 22 ; Prior’s Miscellaneous Works ; 
Prior's Meeted Poems, 1889, p. 93 ; Noble’s 
Continuation of Granger, 1 806, iii. 261-4 ; Swift’s 
Works, ed. Scott, xix. 268 ; Soothev’s Common- 
place Book, iv. 288 ; information kindly given 
by Miss C. Fill Smith J T. S. 


MORLEY, JOHN (d. 1776 P), medical 
writer, was grandson and eventual heir of 
John Morley (1666 -1782) [q. v.l of Halstead, 
Essex (Wbioht, Essex, 1 . 466, 470). He 
died in either December 1776 or January 
1777, and was buried with his grandfather in 
Halstead churchyard {Oent Mag. 1777, p. 
47). By his wim Elizabeth, who survived 
him, he had three sons : John Jacob, Hilde- 
brand, and AUington; and a daughter, 
Dorothy, married to Bridges Harvey. To his 
eldest son he bequeathed as an heirloom the 
coronation cup and cover of George I. (will 
proved on 27 Jan. 1777, and registered in 
P. 0. C. 80, Collier). 

A method of treating scrofula and kindred 
diseases having been imparted to Morley, he 
giblished it for the public benefit in ^An 

Diso^ers,’ 8vo, London, 1767 (llt^ edit., 
1774). The principal cure, it ^pears, was a 
preparation of vervain root. He gave advice 
to all who sought it, without fee. 

[Authorities cited; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

MORLEY, ROBERT db, second Ba.ron 
Mobley (1296 P-1860), born about 1296, 
was eldest son of William, first baron Mor- 
ley, who served with distinction in the Scot- 
tish wars, and was summoned to parliament 
as baron from 29 Dec. 1299 to 8 Oct. 1806 
(Par/. Writs)* Robert was first summoned 
to parliament in 1817, when he probably 
came of age. He appears to have joined 
Lancaster in his opposition to the king (cf. 
Rtmeb, II. i. passim). On 21 Dec. 1824 he 
was summoned to serve in Gascony, but 
probably never went. In October 1326 he 
was at Bristol, when Prince Edward was 
declared ' guardian of the realm ’ (cf. Stubbs, 
ii. 876; Rtmeb, i. ii. 646). In April 1827 
he was summoned to serve in Scotland. In 
right of his wife, daughter of William, lord 
Iwshal, of Hingham, Norfolk, Morley had 
claims to the hereditary marshalship of 
Ireland, whither he was sent on 16 Oct. 
1381. In March 1832-3 he was ordered to 
oppose the Scottish invasion. In August 
1886 he was summoned to consult about the 
negotiations with Bruce and the king of 
FVanoe. In December 1888 he was com- 
missioned to guard Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
from the French ships, and soon after was 
^pointed admiral of the fleet from the 
Thunes to Berwick. In that capacity, after 
havii^ attempted to dissuade Edward from 
crossing from Orwell on 22 June (Mubi- 
MUTH, p. 811), he oommanded at the battle 
of Slnys on ^ June 1840^ wh^ breaking 
t^ flr^ second, and thud linM of the 
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French fleet, he won the greatest naval vic- 
tory the English had yet achieved (Rtmeb; 
mijog. HUtoriarwn, lii. 205 ; ChrmMu qf 
Edward I and Edward II, ii. 293). Soon 
after he sailed to Normandy and burnt eighty 
of the French ships and two villages; on 
10 April 1341 he was transferred to uie com- 
mand of the fleet from the Thames westward 
(Rtiebr, I. ii. 1166). In the same year he 
received various ^ants in reward for his ser- 
vices (i6.), and in November set out with 
Bobert d’ Artois and Sir Walter de Manny 
[q. V.] on the expedition to Brittany. In 1343 
he held a tournament in Smithflmd (Mubi- 
MT7TH, p. 230) ; and on 25 Auff. 1346 was 
present at the battle of Grecy. On 31 March 
1347 he was summoned to Oalais, which Ed- 
ward was then besieging, and dispersed the 
French victualling sh^s which attempted to 
enter the harbour. He was reappointed ad- 
miral of the fleet from the Thames westward 
in 1848 and again in 1354. In 1355 he re- 
ceived the constableship of the Tower, and 
in 1359 was again serving in the French 
wars. Jle died in March 1360. 

Morley, who * was one of the most famous 
warriors of the period,* married, first, Hawyse 
(5. 1301), daughter of William, lord Marshal, 
and sister and heiress of John, lord Marshal 
(d. 1 31 7), of Hingham. She brought Morley 
estates in Norfolk, Essex, and elsewhere, be- 
sides the claim to the hereditary marsholship 
of Ireland. By her Morley had a son William, 
who succeeded him as third Baron Morley, 
being thirty, or according to another inquisi- 
tion forty, years old at his father’s death. He 
served in the French wars, was knighted in 
1356, and died in 1379, having married Cicely, 
daughter of Thomas, lord Bardolf. His son 
and heir, Thomas (1354-1416), was in 1416 
captain-general of all the English forces in 
France. The barony passed into the Parker 
family by the marriage of a descendant, 
Alice, baroness Morley, with Sir William 
Parker, grandfather of Henry Parker, lord 
Morley v.], the poet. 

Morley married, secondly, Joan, daughter 
of Sir Peter de Tyes; his son by her, Bobert, 
served in the French wars, and his line became 
extinct with his son Thomas, whose daughter 
and heiress married Sir Ceoflrey Batcliffe. 

[Bymer*t Fcsdera, passim ; Bogie's Bsidd- 
age ; CaL BotnL Ftol. ; Bolls of rarl. ii. 27 a, 
&C.; Eulogium Historiarnm, ii 205 ; Moiimath, 
passim ; Chronidas of Edward I and Edward II, 
1 . 868, ii. 808; Froissart, ad. Lettanhova, ii. 142, 
Ti. 497, xxii. 244 ; Barnas’s Hist, of Mgn of 
^wa^ III, pp. 125, 181, 471 ; Bnrka’s J^tinct 
Paanga ;O.E.C.'s Paanga; Blomeflald*s Norfolk, 
passim; Glnttarbiiok’a Hartlardsliiie, passim.] 

A. F. P. 


MOBLEY, SAMUEL (1809-18861, poli- 
tician, bom in Well Street, Hackney. 16 Oot. 
1809, was youngnt child of John Morley, a 
member of a Nottingham fkmily of tradesmen, 
who started a hosiery business in Wood Street, 
London, at the end of the last oentiOT. His 
mother Sarah was daughter of R. Pouhoii 
of Maidenhead. At the age of seven he was 
sent to the school of a oonnegational mini- 
ster named Carver at Mmboum in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and afterward to Mr. Buller’s 
school at Southampton. He was industrious 
and energetic, and when he went into the 
Wood Street business at sixteen was a fairly 
educated lad for his am. Thenceforward 
he had little time for book-learning. For 
seven years he remained in the counting- 
house, and proved himself very competent 
in the management of the accounts. 

In 1840 his father retired from the busi- 
ness, and firom 1842 it was carried on by him- 
self and his brother John. In 1855, his brother 
John retired from the London business of 
J. & B. Morley and left him sole partner. He 
became sole partner also in the Nottingham 
business in 1860, and, while maintaining his 
connection with the old-fashioned frame- 
work-knitters, not only had two mills in that 
town, but he built others at Loughborough, 
Leicester, Heanor m Derbyshire, and Day- 
brook acs JButton-in-Ashfleld in N ottingham- 
shire. To his thousands of workpeople he 
granted pensions on a liberal scale, and pro- 
vided for old employ6s at a cost of over 
2,000/. a year. His business was the lamst 
in the textile industries of its class, and his 
wealth was soon exceeded by that of few 
contemporaries. 

In May 1841 he had married and settled at 
Five Houses, Lower Clapton. PVom 1854 till 
1870he lived at Craven l^d^, Stamford Hill . 

Morley was deeply religious from youth, 
and became in manhood active in religious 
and philanthropic affairs. He was sealous for 
complete relipous freedom, and exerted him- 
self against church rates with great vigour. 
His house at Stamford Hill b^une a ren- 
dezvous for dissenting ministers and radical 
politicians, but, although busily concerned in 
the intern^ affairs of Uie independent Wy, 
he declined all his life to hola the office of 
deacon. In 1847 he became chairman of the 
dissenters* parliamentary committee, formed 
for the purpose of oppoainff Lord Jolm Roa- 
aell’s education schew and of promoting thf 
return of dissenting members of parliament. 
For thirty years from 1849 he lira tlie office 
of treasurer of the 'Ancient Merchants* Lec- 
ture.’ In May 18661ie organiaed the'Adminis- 
trative Reform Aseoeiation ’ for the purpose 
of having the civil aervicea thrown open and 
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of abo^hing promotion otberwise than by 
merit. But the association produced little 
result. Bager fi>r more wow, he became 
treasM IMI the Home Missionary Society 
in 1868^ and yisited the society’s statimis 
timeout England and Wales. About 
HMtime he first interested himself in the 
iitnperanoe movement, and became a total 
abstainer. He subsequently promoted re- 
ligious services in theatres, discussed cur- 
rency questions, and became chairman in 
1861 01 the * Bank Act and Gurrencj Be- 
form Committee.’ He attacked ' The Dnnking 
Usagesof the Commercial Boom ’ at atemper- 
ance conference in Exeter Hall, 6 Aug. 
1662 ; supported the celebration of the bi- 
oentenarv of nonconformity in the same 
year, and contributed 6,000/. to the erection 
of the Congregationalist Memorial Hall in 
Farringdon Street, London. He was a muni- 
ficent builder of chapels, and spent on them 
alone 14,000/. between 1864 and 1870, and 
he also organised a system of colporteurs and 
local preachers for poor districts. 

Cobden had urged him to seek a seat in 
parliament in 1857, but he decided, judici- 
ously as it proved, to wait. At length, in 
1866, he reluctantly consented to he put in 
nomination for the representation of Not- 
tingham, where his local influence as an 
employer of labour was very great. Yet it 
was not without a bitter contest that he was 
returned at the head of the poll. His first 
mech in the House of Commons was on the 
Church Rates Abolition Bill, 7 March 1866, 
but in April he was unseated on petition for 
colourable employment. No personal charge 
of corruption was made against him. He at 
the time interested himself in the promotion 
of the liberal press, became a principal pro- 
prietor of the * Daily News,’ and caused its 
price to be reduced to a penny. 

Although the liberal party at Nottingham 
had offered him their support at the next 
general election, he oontMted Bristol at a 
by-election in April 1668, and was defeated 
by 196 votes. His opponent at Bristol was 
then unseated on petition, and at the general 
election in Novemoer Morley was returned by 
a tiium^ant majority. He continued to re- 
presentBristol till his retirement in 1885. In 
parliament he was an unswerving and almost 
unquestioning follower of Mr. Gladstone. He 
contributed lam sums to the election funds 
of liberal candidates, and found the money to 
enable several labour candidates to go to 
poU. He seconded the address in theHouM of 
Commons in 1871, when he described hunself 
as belenyngto the daas of * silent members.’ 
But, though not inftuential as a speaker, he 
spoke often. While anxious to dsmstablish 


the Irish church, he abandoned in later life 
any desire for the disestablishment of the 
church of England. In the Irish church 
debates he toon no share, but spoke on the 
Bankruptcjr Bill of 1669, and moved in 1870 
for an inquiry into the working of the com- 
mercial treaty with France. A^ half a life- 
time devoted to opposing every project of 
state interference with education, he Mcame 
a convert to a state system of teaching, but 
he was very desirous of safeguarding the inte- 
rests of dissenters. He voted against Henry 
Richard’s motion, 19 June 1870, which re- 
quired all religious teaching to be voluntary, 
and expressed himself in mvour of biblical 
teaching bv board-school teachers, subject 
always to the protection afforded by the con- 
science clause. He sat from 1870 to 1876 on 
the London School Board, and was always a' 
warm supporter of biblical unsectarian teach- 
ing in the schools. He also took a large port 
both in and out of parliament in the move- 
ments for the removal of tests in universities 
and of dissenters’ grievances as to burials. He 
was on the consulting committee of the Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union from its founder 
tion in 1872, and in 1877 he became, and for 
some years remained, an active director of 
the Aitisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwell- 
ing Company. 

In 1880 he inadvertently gave his support 
to the candidature of Charles Bradlaugn at 
Northampton, whose religious and social 
opinions he viewed with * intense repug- 
nance.’ Not only did he publidv confess 
the mistake, but separated himself from his 
party, and voted steadily anunst Bradlaugh’s 
admission to the House of Commons. He was 
one of the first to bring before the parliament 
of 1880 the unsatisfactory workW of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869, and he toolc charge 
in the lower house of Earl Stanhope’s bill pro- 
hibiting payment of wages in pimlio-houses. 
But his pnncipal public efforts during his 
remaining years were exerted in support of 
the temperance or * blue-ribbon ’ movement, 
and he was prepared to abandon purely 
voluntary efforts in favour of temperance and 
demand legislative as^tance. 

^e stram of his threefold series of occu- 
pation mercantile, politioal, and philan- 
thropic, at length broke down his strength. 
He vacated his seat injparUament at the 
general election of 168A A peerage was 
offered to him in June, but he refused it. 
He was in ill-health throng the early part 
of 1886, and never recovered from a severe 
attack of pneumonia in the summer. Ha 
died on 5 S^. at his house. Hall Place, near 
Tonbridge. He was buried at Abney Fark 
oemetety, anddeputarions from ninety-seven 
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madrigals for three and four ToiceB were re- 
published by W. W. Holland and W. Cooke, 
London [l€i08 P], and six of his canzonets for 
two iraioaa haye been edited in score by 
Weloher. 

Iforley edited : 1. * Canzonets, or Little 
ShoTt Songs to Foure Voyces, selected out of 
the best approved Italian Authors,’ London, 
1597. To tms he contributed two madrigals 
of his own. 2. * Madrigals to Five Voyces, 
selected out of the best approved Italian 
Authors,’ London, 1598. S.^l^eFirstBooke 
of Consort Lessons, made by divers exquisite 
Authors for sixe Instruments to play together, 
viz. the Treble Lute, the Pandora, the Cit- 
teme, the Base Violl, the Flute, and the 
Treble Violl,’ London, 1699 ; another edition, 
enlarged, 1611. 4.*MadrigaleB. The Triumphs 
of Oriana, to Five and Sixe Voyces, composed 
by divers several Authors,’ London, 1601 ; it 
is dedicated to Charles Howard, earl of Not- 
tingham Notes and Qaeries^ let ser. iv. 
186-8). To this collection of twenty-five 
madrigals in praise of Queen Elizabeth Mor- 
ley contributed two of his own. It was re- 
issued, ‘now first published in score,’ by "W. 
Hawes, London, 1814. In this edition four 
madrigals were added. 

‘ Seven pieces for the Virginal’ by Morley 
are included in the manuscript collection 
known as ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,’ 
preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, and three in ‘ Will. Forster’s Virginal 
Book,’ preserved at Buckingham Palace. He 
wrote a considerable amount of church music, 
none of which was printed in his lifetime, 1 
Services in D minor and Q minor and an I 
anthem were subsequently printed by John 
Barnard in his ‘ First Book of Selected Church 
Music,’ 1641, and in the manuscript col- 
lection made by Barnard for this work ^nd 
preserved in the library of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society) are a preces, psalms and re- 
^onses, and three anthems by Morley. A 
Burial Service by him, the first of the kind 
written to English words, was printed by 
Dr. Boyce in vol. i. of his ‘ Cathedral Music,’ 
1760, and in James Clifford’s ‘ Divine Ser- 
vices and Anthems,’ 1668, are the words of 
several anthems by him. ^me of his choral 
works are include in the manuscript col- 
lection of cathedral music made by l^omas 
Tudway for Lord Harley about 1720 {HarL 
MSS, 7887-42). Manuscripts of Morley’s 
are preserved in the Music School and Christ 
Church Libraries at Oxford, and in the Fits- 
william Museum and Peterhouse Libraiy at 
Cambridge. The words of several of his com- 
positions are quoted in Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
* Lyrics from the Song-books of the Eliza- 
bethan Age ’ and ‘ More Lyrics.* 


[Grove's Diet, of Music, ii. 867, iv. 720; 
Brown’s Biog. Diet, of Music, p. 484 ; Fitis’s 
Biog. Univ. des Musiciens, vi. 205; Alumni 
Oxoniensea, p. 1034 ; State Papers, Dorn. Ser. 
1698 ; Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, p. 494 ; Btor- 
monicon for 1826, p, 209; Burney's General 
Hist, of Music, iii. 101 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. iit 10, Oth ser. viii. 408, 503 ; Catalogues 
of Music at Christ Church, Oxford Music School, 
Peterhouse Coll. Cambridge, and Fitzwilliam 
Museum; Brit. Mus. Catalogues.] B. F. S. 

MORLEY, WILLIAM, (Jl, 1340), meteo- 
rologist. [See Merle.] 

MORNINGTON, Earls op. (Bee Wel- 
lesley, Garrett, first Earl, 1736-1781; 
Wellesley, Richard Colley, second Earl, 
1760-1842; Wellesley-Pole, William, 
third Earl, 1768-1846 ; Wellesley, Wil- 
UAH Pole Tylney Long-, fourth Ear^, 
1788-1867, under Wellesley-Pole, Wil- 
liam, third Earl.] 

MORNINGTON, Barons. [See Welles- 
ley, Richard Colley, first Baron, 1690 P- 
1768 ; Wellesley, Garrett, second Baron, 
1786-1781.] 

MORPETH, Viscount. [See Howard, 
George, sixth Earl op Carlisle, 1773-1848.J 

MORPHETT, Sir JOHN (1809-1892), 
pioneer and politician of South Australia, sou 
of Nathaniel Morphett, solicitor, was born in 
London on 4 May 1809, and educated at 
private schools for a mercantile career. Be- 
coming connected in business with the so- 
called Adelphi party who took the lead in 
settling South Australia, he purchased land 
in the future colony, w ent out in the Cygnet, 
a pioneer ship of the South Australian Com- 
pany, landed at Kangaroo Island on 11 Sept. 
1836, and was present at the proclamation of 
the colony. Having devoted himself to the 
acquisition of land for himself and others, and 
established himself as a general merchant, he 
took an active part with the surveyor. Colonel 
Light, in laymg out the town of Adelaide, 
and aided in the inauguration of a regular 
government. The next year (1888) was full 
of public work ; he made a trip to Itapid Bay, 
then almost unknown, and reported on the 
district to the government ; on 6 March he 
was appointed a member of the committee 
for the protection of aborigines ; he founded 
the Literary Association and Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, promoted the formation of the South 
Austrahan J oint-Stock Assurance Company, 
and took the leading part in a public meeting 
(there was as yet no legislature) respecting the 
survey of the colony and taxation. In letters, 
which were publislied locallv, he sent home 
at this time sound advice for future colonists. 

On 6 Deo. 1840 Morphett was made trea- 
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surer of the ^rporation of Adelaide, and in 
April 1841 a justice of the peace. On 16 J une 
1848 he was nominated by the crown to the 
first legislature of the colony, and although he 
was prominent in pressing the reform of the 
council and in opposing transportation in 
1661 1 he was again nominated as a member 
when the council was reconstituted in that 



stitution was nanted, he was among the first | 
eighteen members elected to the legislative 
council. He was chief secretary in the Rey- 
nolds administration from 4 Feb. to 8 Oct. 
1861, but on no other occasion was he a minis- 
ter of the crown. He did not care for party 
politics, and in March 1866, after his re-elec- 
tion to the legislative council, was chosen for 
fhe office of president. He held this position 
till 1878, when his term of office expired, and 
he did not seek re-election. The remainder 
of his life he passed in comparative seclusion, 
though he still sat on the boards of certain 
companies, notably that of the Bank of South 
Australia. He was knighted on 16 Feb. 1870. 
He died at his residence, Cummins, Glenelg, 
on 7 Nov. 1892. 

With an admirable capacity for business 
Morphett combined considerable culture and 
a love of sport. He presided in Aoril 1844 at 
a meeting out of which arose the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of South Australia. He was 
a great patron of the turf, and in the early 
days of the colony often rode his own horses. 
In 1887 there were but two horses in the 
whole colony, and one was Morphett’s. On 
12 Jan. 1838 he entered a horse for the first 
Adelaide races. 

He married, on 16 Aug. 1888, the daughter 
of Sir J. Hurtle Fisher, who preceded him as 
president of the legislative council. She and 
nine children survived him. One of the three 
sons is clerk of the legislative council. A 
brother, who also went out for a time to 
South Australia, is now living in England. 

Morphett Street in Adelaide, Morphett 
Street at Mount Barker, Morphettville, and 
Morphett Vale were named after him. 

[South Australian Register, 8 Nov. 1892; 
Mennell's Diet. Austral. Biog.] 0. A. H. 

MORRELL, HUGH (d. 1664 P), mer- 
chant, descended from a family well known for 
their * designs for the improvement of cloth 
and all woollen manufactures,* was probably 
a native of Exeter. In 1628 he was engaged 
in the export trade to France, and about the 
same time he and Peter du Boys proposed 
to James 1 a scheme for the improvement of 
commerce, probably by the estaDliahment in 
eveiT town of corporations to regulate the 
woollen manufiM^uiea. For this purpose he 


obtained a patent for Hertfordshire in 1624, 
and for Devonshiie in 1626. He and his * pre- 
decessors* had already spent * much IdMur 
and 8,000/.* in the promotion of a similar 
object at Worcester. His plans were com- 
mended by thirty-one London merchants to 
whom thej were submitted. 

Some tune before this Morrell had been 
established at Rouen in partnership with 
Oharles Snelling, merchant, of London, In 
1627 their goods, to the value of 7,600/., were 
confiscated by the French in reprisal for 
goods seized by English ships at Couquett 
Their fortunes ruined, and even Uieir lives 
threatened, Morrell andgnelling wero obliged 
to escape from France. They petitioned the 
king (June 1627) for satisfaction out of the 
profits on the sale of the French prises, or 
by abatement of customs duties in their 
favour. Their claims were referred to Sir 
Henry Martin and Philip Burlamachi, who 
reported that their losses ought to be made 
good. It was proposed shortly afterwards 
to reimburse them out of the produce of an 
additional duty of three farthings per chaldron 
on coal exported from Newcastle, and the 
attorney-general was instructed to prepare a 
warrant for this purpose. The scheme, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been carried 
into effect, owing probably to the opposition 
of the fr«mers ot the coal duties, and as 
late 08 1641 Momll and Snelling had not 
received satisfaction. 

On 9 Oct. 1688 Morrell, as agent and re- 
presentative of the * merchants of Exeter 
trading to France,’ presented to the council 
a petition on their behalf, in which they 
desired the removal of their trade from Rouen 
and Morlaix to Havre, and the appointment of 
an English consul. In the followup month he 
was chosen, along with Spicer, their governor, 
to represent the company at a conference 
(19 Nov.) with the * merchants of London 
trading to France,’ when articles of agree- 
ment were drawn up between the two asso- 
ciations. On 6 Dec. 1642 he was appwted 
one of the surveyors of the customs at Dover 
and the western porta. 

Meanwhile Morrell had not abandoned his 
scheme for the reorganisation of the woollen 
trade. A committee of merchants recom- 
mended it to parliament in 1688, 1 ^ shortly 
afterwards Morrell ^presented an instrument 
to his Majestic un^r the Broad Seale of 
Ei^land, m which much labour, care, and 
I pains was taken to settle a government in our 
I manofacturea* (MoiTell to JLanthall, 11 Jan. 
1646-7. Mkmd MSA L 406). Charka I 
referred the acheme to a eommisaion of thirty 
of themost ssnsrienced mecchanta of London, 
who spent sixteen montha in the examina- 
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tion of the principal dothien of the kingdom, 
and agieeoi upon a report, presented to the 
commons (March 1640) by Matthew Ora- 
dook. No further progress was made for 
seven years. Morrell then suggested the ap- 
pointment of a commission of merchants or 
< councell for trade . . . to whome overtures 
will be more freely presented, tendinge to 
the publike good, &en they dare to doe to 
the parliament’ (»&.) Among the suljects 
he proposed for consideration by the com- 
mission were the means by which England 
might be made * the magazine of Ohnsten- 
dom the foundation of a bank similar to 
the Bank of Amsterdam ; the removal of the 
greater part of the duties on manufactures 
and the customs on wool im^rted, and the 
establishment of a merchants* court. 

In 1660 Morrell was employed by parlia- 
ment in commercial negotiations with France, 
but he a^ears to have exceeded his powers, 
lor on 9 Dec. he was requested * not to pre- 
sume ... to offer an^hing to the crown of 
France on behalf of the Commonwealth, nor 
to intermeddle concerning affairs of state, 
but to keep himself to the solicitation of 
merchants’ affairs’ {Cal, State Papers^ Dom. 
1668, xi. 112). His services, however, were 
retained, and he lived in Paris until t^ Re- 
storation. He died probably about 1604. 

[Authorities quoted andThurloe’s State Papers, 
li. 61, iii. 444, iv. 626, 670, 692, 698 ; Calendars 
of State Papers Dom. 1623-62 passim; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep. p. 178, 4th Rep. p. 813, 
11th Rep. pt. iy. pp. 26, 41, pt. vii. p. 291.1 
W. A. S. H. 

MOBBELL, WILLIAM {fl. 1625), New 
England poet, was an Anglican cler|^man 
who went to Massachusetts in 1628 with the 
company sent out by the Plymouth council, 
under the command of Captain Robert Gorm, 
eon of Sir Ferdinando GK)rge8 [q. v.] He 
bore a commission from the ecclesiasticid 
court to exercise superintendence over the 
churches that were, or might be, established 
in the colony. The attempt by this company 
to form a settlement at Wessaguseett (now 
Weytnouth) was unsuccessful. ^terGbrra’s 
dep^ure Morrell remained a year at Ply- 
mouth out of curiosity to learn something 
of the country, but made no use of his com- 
mission, nor even mentioned it till just before 
he sail^ for England. He wrought the 
result of his observations into some elegant 
Latin hexameters, which he translated into 
English heroic verse, and published under 
the title of * New-£ngland,or a briefe Enar* 
ration of die Ajm wth. Water, Firii, and 
FowlesofthatOoimt^. With a Description 
of the. . .Habits and Religion of the Natives, 
in Jjatine and English ^^rse,* 4to, London, 


1626. The English version, which is fre- 
quently harsh and obscure, is preceded bv a 
poetical address to the kmg. A copy of this 
rare tract, which is dedicated to the lords, 
knights, and gentlemen, adventurers for New 
England, is in the British Muse^ ; it was 
r^inted in 1792 in the * Collections’ of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1st ser. 
voL L pp. 125-89. In a postscript Morrell 
announced his intention of publishing an- 
other book on New England. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amer. Biog. s.v.] 

G. G. 

MOBBEN, NATHANIEL (1798-1847), 
Scottish divine, bom in Aberdeen 8 Feb. 
1798, was educated at the grammar school 
and at Mariscbid College, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1814. He became a tutor at F04 
George ; subsequently taught at Caen, France ; 
studied theology in the universities of Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh ; was licensed by the 
presbytery of Aberdeen in October 1822; 
appointed minister of Blackball Street (after- 
wards North) Church, Greenock, in June 
1823 ; translated to the first charge of Bre- 
chin September 1848 ; and died of apoplexy 
28 March 1847. He was a devoted minister, 
and a good scholar. The work by which he 
is best known is his ^ Annals of the General 
Assembly from 1789 to 1766,’ 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1888-40, which has been much quoted 
by subsequent historians of the Scottish 
church. He was also the author of ' Biblical 
Theology,’ Edinburgh, 1886; ‘My Church 
Politics,’ Greenock, 18^ ; ‘ Dialogues on the 
Church Question,’ Greenock, 1848 ; and of 
various articles in Kitto’s ‘ Biblical Ency- 
clopaedia’ and Macphail’s ‘Ecclesiastical 
Journal.’ He annotated a pocket edition of 
the Bible, 1846 ; translated irom the German 
Rosenmuller’s ‘Biblical Geography of Cen- 
tral Asia ; ’ and, along with omers, edited 
the ‘ Imperial Family Bible.’ 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecclesise Scoticansp, il. 
245; Sermons, with a Memoir, Edinburgh, 1848; 
Presbytery Records; New Statistical Account, 
vol. vii.] J. 0. H. 

MOBBES, HERYEY MONTMO- 
RENCY (1767-1889), United Irishman, 
eldest son of Matthew Montmorency Morres 
and Maivaret, second daughter of Francis 
Magan ofEmo, 00. Westmeath, was bom at 
RaUxailean Ca^, co. Tipperary, on 7 March 
1767. At the age of be entered the 
Austrian service. He served as ensign under 
Field-marshal Lacy against the Turks, dis- 
tinguiriung himself at the siege of Belgrade 
in 1788, and was transferred with the rank 
of lieutenant into Count Kavaoagh’s regi- 
ment of euiiassiers. He subsequent served 
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as a volunteer in the armj of Prince Hohen- corned, as an old friend of her husband, by 
lobe against the French r^ublic, and com- Lady Fitigerald : but, havinff been included 
mended a company of skirmishers at the by name in the Kebel Fugit^es Act, he did 
siege of Thionyille. He fou^t with dis- not feel secure in Hamburg, and appU^ to the 
tinction in the army of the Khine under French resident, Mairatfon, for permission to 
Marshal Wurmser in 1793, and was after- proceed to France. Hm apprehensions were 
wards aide-de-camp to Prince Charles of not unfounded. His secret correspondence 
F^stemberg. He quitted the Austrian ser- with the IVench minister was revealed to 
.vice m 1796, and, having in September of the English cabinet by Samud Turner fq-v*]* 
that year married Louise de Helmstadt at and on 24 Nov. he was arrested, at the in- 
Heidelberg, he returned to Ireland and took stance of the British agent. Sir James Oraw- 
up his residence at Knockalton in co. Ti^ ford, at the American Arms, tether with 
erary. Shortly after his arrival he ad- Tandy, Corbet, and Blackwell. This act was 
ressed a memorial to the lord-lieutenant, contrary to the law of nations and despite 
the Earl of Camden, on the disturbed state the protests of Marragon. After ten months* 
of Ireland, advocating the formation of a olose confinement tiie senate of Hamburg 
strong military force, composed impartially of consented to his extradition, and at mid- 
catholics and protestants. He was thanked night on 28 Sept. 1799 he wa with his three 
for his suggestions, but informed that they companion^, conv^ed ^ board an English 
were impracticable. 

On the rumour of Hoche’s expedition in 
1796 he accepted a commission as aide-de- 
camp to General Dundas; but, becoming dis- 
ustM at the violent measures of government, 
e became in November of that year a United 
Irishman. He was chosen a county repre- 
sentative for Tipperary in May 1797, and caused considerable excitement, but ''they 
nominated colonel of the regiment of Nenagh were shortly afterwards removed for trial to 
infantry. In February 1798 he was attached Ireland. The prosecution against Morres 
to the general militai^ committee, and soon and Tandy broke down on a point of law. 
after appointed adjutant-general of Munster. Morres ;>ji9aded that he had been arrested 
He was very active in forwarding the or- eight days before the time assigned by the 
ganisation of his nrovince, and, subsequent act for ms voluntary surrender had expired, 
to the arrest of tne Leinster Directo^ on and, after a long argument, his objiMtion was 
12 March, he was made a member of the sustained by Lord Kilwai^en. But it was 
new executive. He avoided an attempt that not till 10 Dec. 1801, after more than three 
was made to arrest him on 28 April, and years’ imprisonment, that he was released on 
having been assigned the capture of the bail. His wife having died at the age of 
batteries and magazines in the rhcenix Park, twenty-six, on the very day of his arrest at 
he was busily engaged in working out his Hamburg,Morres, after a brief visit to Paris, 
plans when the whole scheme of the insur- married,at Dublin, Helen, widow of Dr. John 
rection was frustrated by the capture of Esmonde, hanged as a traitor in 1798, and 
Lord Edward Fitzgeridd. Morres managed daughter of Bartholomew O’NeiU-Oallan of 
to escape from Dublin on 4 June, and lay Osbertstown House, co. Kildare, 
concealed in co. Westmeath till the arrival of He continued to reside in Ireland for seve- 

Humbert’s expedition on 22 Aug. Thinking ral years, but about^ 1811 he was persuaded 
that Humbert would not immediately ris£ W uie French minister of war, the Duo de 
a decisive engagement, he endeavoured to Feltre, himself of Irish descent, to enter the 
restrain the ardour of the men of West- French service. On 19 May 1812 he was ap- 
meath ; but alter the passage of the Shan- pointed adjutant-commandluit with the rank 
non, * taking part in the right flank of Lord of colonel, made a member of the Lmon of 
ComwaUis’s army, with a oody of from two Honour, and placed on the sti^ of General 
to three thousand ill-armed peasants and Augereau at Lyons. Smefritile efforts were 
several chiefs of the union, he made such maoe by his family to induoe him to return 
dispositions as he judged might prove most to Ireland, and his offer, after the abdication 
favoural^ to the progress of the invading of Napolc^ to serve undw the English iag 
army ’ {Cattlereapk OSrren, iL 95). not meeting with a cordial respooM from 

Alter the capitnlation of the Frendi army Welling^ and Oostlerea§^ he retained his 
at TUlllwmiiA he escaped to DuUin, and oommission in the Frendi aaav, aad on / 
thence through England to Hamburg, where 8 Nov. 1816 he obtained letteie ef natnxali- 
he arrived on 7 Oct. Hewaa oordidly wel- sation. At the reetomtion of the monasdiy 


frigate at Ouxhavmi. Th^ subseryimcy of 
the senate of Hamburg caused universal in- 
dignation, and drew oov <1 upon them Na- 
poleon’s wrath, which was oniv appeased by 


the payment of a fino of four mimons and a 
half francs and a public apology. The arri- 
val of Morres and his companions in England 
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he entered into communication with the 
head of the family of Montmorency in France 
with a Tiew to his recognition as a descen- 
dant of the Irish branch of the same house. 
His overtutes were not faTOurably received, 
and in justification of his claim he compiled 
an exlmustive genealogical memoir of the 
family of Montmorency ; but, though abso- 
lutely conclusive on the point, it failed to 
remove the objections of the Due de Mont- 
morency. He continued to reside in Paris, 
occupied chiefly in literary researches, re- 
ceiving the half-pay of a stafi-colonel till 
his death, which took place at St. G^rmain- 
en-Layeon 9 May 1839. According to Miles 
Byrne, who knew him personally, * he was 
brave and honourable, and much liked by 
his countiymen in France.’ He left children 
by both his wives. His eldest daughter, 
Louise, bom at Enockalton on 20 Sept. 1795, 
was for a time maid of honour to Queen 
Caroline of Bavaria. Three of his sons, 
Herv6, Geofiroy, and Mathieu, became offi- 
cers in the Austrian service. He was much 
interested in Irish topography, and was re- 
garded as an authority on the subject. 

He published: 1. ^ Nomenclatura Hiber- 
nica,’ Dublin, 1810. 2. * Heflections on the 
Veto.’ 8. *A Historical Inauiiw into the 
Origin and Primitive Use of tne Irish Pillar 
Tower/ London, 1821. 4. * A Genealogical 
Memoir of the Family of Montmorency, 
styled De Marisco or Morres,’ Paris, 1817. 
6. * Les Montmorency de France et les Mont- 
morency d’lrlande,’ Paris, 1826. He as- 
sisted in a new edition of ArchdaU’s * Mon- 
asticum Hibemicum,’ and in a ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary of Ireland,’ neithe^’ of which ap- 
parently was published; and contributed 
much valuable information to Brewer’s 
< Beauties of Ireland.’ 

[Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains ; 
Biographie Universelle des Contemporains (a 
very complete article, probably famished by 
Morres himself, glossing over his career as a 
United Irishman, of which he appears to have 
become ashamed) ; Oastlereagh’s Oozresp. ii. 98- 
100, containing his intercepted memoir to the 
Frendi government in 1798 ; Fitapatrick’s Secret 
Service under Pitt ; Madden’s United Irishmen, 
i. 218 ; Miles Byrne's Memoirs, ui. 06 ; K. W. 
Harder’s Die Auslieferung der vier pohtisohen 
Fliiohtlinge . . . im Jahre 1700,lieipcig, 1867; 
Morres’s Les Montmorency de France et las 
Montmorency d'lrlande, espedaUy the Intro- 
duction.] B. D. 

MOItBBS, HERVEY REDMOND, 
second VuoovvT MommiosBBB (1746P- 
1797), eldest son of Harvey Mq|^ baron 
Mountmorres, of Oastle Moires in co. Kil- 
kenny, who was created viscount Mouiit- 


morres in 1763, and Letitia, his first wife, 
daughter of Brabazon Ponsonby, first earl of 
Bessborough, was bom about 1746. He ma- 
triculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
27 April 1768, graduated B.A. on 8 Feb. 
1766, was created M.A. on 3 July 1766, and 
D.C.L. on 6 July 1773. At college be was 
regarded as a man of considerable ability, 
but of singular habits. On the death of his 
father in April 1766 he succeeded to a very 
small encumbered estate, but by bis prudent 
and even parsimonious manner of life he not 
only succeeded before his death in creating 
an easy fortune of 6,000Z. a year, but was 
able to make a liberal allowance to the chil- 
dren of his father’s second wife. In Dublin 
he resided for some time in the same board- 
ing-house in Frederick Street as Sir Jonah 
Barrington [q. v.^, who regarded him as * a very 
clever and well informed, but eccentric man,’ 
and records one or two curious anecdotes 
about him (Personal Sketches, i. 118). He 
took a profound interest in all ^estions 
fleeting the privileges of the Irish House of 
Lords. On one occasion he furnished some 
amusement by pubi ishing in the Dublin news- 
papers — and, Barrington maliciously adds, 
* with all the supposititious cheerings, &c. 
duly interspersed ~a speech on the appellant 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords which be 
intended to deliver, but the debate never took 
place. His opinions on these subjects were 
always worth listening to, and still possess a 
certain historical value. On the regency ques- 
tion in 1788 he dissented from the view gene- 
rally taken in Ireland, and argued strongly 
in export of the coume pursued by Pitt and 
the English parliament. Latterly he resided 
I much in London. He was greatly distressed 
by the news that reached him of the dis- 
turbed state of Ireland, and his mind, never 
very strong, giving way finally tuider the 
strain, he &ot himself in a fit of temporary 
insanity at his lodgings, 6 York Street, St. 
James’s Square, on 18 Aug. 1797. He was 
buried in St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead 
I Road, and never having married, was suo- 
I ceeded by his half-brother, Francis Hervey 
Morres. By all accounts he was a man of 
amiable and gentle manners, extremely polite, 
upright, and ^nerous,fond of talking, but less 
from vanity than from the prevalence of strong 
animal spirits. 

His more important publications are : 1. *A 
Speech intends to have been spoken ... on 
the Appellant Jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords of Ireland,’ 1782. 2 . ^Impartial Re- 
fiectioiis upon the question of ^ualiain^ the 
duties upon the Trade between Great Britain 
and Irdud,* 1786. 8 . * A Speech delivered, 
19 Feb. 1789, in the House of Lords, Ir^ 
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land, on the Address to the Prince of Wales/ 

1790. 4. ^ The Danger of the Political Balance 
of Europe/ 1790; 2nd edit., gieatljimOToved, 

1791. o. ‘ The History of the PrincipafTrans- 
actions of the Irish Parliament from 1634 to 
1666. ... To which is prefixed a Preliminary 
Discourse on the Ancient Parliaments of that 
Kingdom/ 2 toIs. 1792. 0. ^The Orisis; a 
•Collection of £8Ba;^s . . . on Toleration, Public 
Credit, the Election Franchise in Ireland, 
the Emancipation of the Irish Catholics,’ &c., 
1794. 7. ‘The Prodigal ... a Comedy/ 1794, 
anon, (see Horace Walpole’s copy in British 
Museum). 8. * The Letters of Themistocles,’ 
1796, from the ‘ Public Advertiser.’ 9. * An 
Historical Dissertation upon the . . . Judi- 
cature and Independency of the Irish Par- 
liament,’ 1795. 10. ' Impartial Reflections 
upon the present Crisis, comprised in four 
Essays upon . . . Com, the Assize of Bread, 
Tithes, and a general System of Inclosures/ 
1790. 

[Lea Montmorency de France et lea Mont- 
morency d'lrlande • . . avec la g^n^alogie . . . de 
Montmorency d’lrlande, Paris, 1828 ; Barring- 
ton’s Personal Sketches; Gent. Mag. 1707, li. 
717. 744, 886; Walker’s Hibernian Mag. 1797; 
Brit. Mas. Cat.] B. D. 

MOKRIGE. [See Mobioe and Mobkib.] 

MORRIS. [See also Mobice.] 

MORRIS, CHARLES (1746-1^, song- 
writer, one of the four sons of Captain Thomas 
Morris, author of the popular song * Kitty 
Crowder,’ and a descendant of a good Welsh 
family, was born in 1746. Both his father 
and grandfather had served in the 17th foot, 
and me latter, after having received a severe 
wound in the French war under Marlborough, 
had settled on a small landed property at Bell 
Bridge, near Carlisle. His fatner dying in his 
infancy, Charles was educated by his mother, 
entered the 17th foot in 1764, and after serv- 
ing in America returned to England, and ex- 
changed into the royal Irish dragoons. He 
shone greatly in convivial society, and found 
life out of London intolerable. Consequently, 
when, t^ugh a friend, Captain Topham, m- 
jutantof the 2nd life-^aras, an opportunity 
presented itself of exenanging into that regi- 
ment, he was not slow to t^e advantage of it. 
He b^me the boon-companion of the wits 
and beaux of the town, ana from 14 Feb. 1766 
punch-maker and bard of the Beefsteak So- 
ciety, which, founded in 1786, was limited 
to tweniT-fbnr membe^ and was then in 
the senith of its fame. He sang many of his 
wittiest songs for the first time after the 
el^A dinners over the stage at Covent Gar- 
den TheatrOi Politically he became an as- 


sociate of Fox’^partyj but Imd subse^ently 

for whom he wrote such popular ballads as 
^ Billy’s too young to drive us ’ and * Billy 
Pitt and the Farmer.’ His lament took the 
form of ' an ode to his political vest,’ en- 
titled * The old Whiff Poet to his old Buff 
Waistcoat.’ His p^tical sonffs were nu- 
merous, but he is better remembered for his 
celebration of * the sweet shady side of Pall 
Mall’ in 'The Town and the Country, or 
the Contrast,’ and his ^ A Reason fair to fill 
my Glass/ which is reproduced in Lodeer- 
Lampson’s ' Lyra Elegantiamm.’ For his 
song * Ad Poculum ’ he received a gold medal 
from the Harmonic Society, and the well- 
known lyric, ' The Triumph of Venus, or The 
Tear that bedews sensibility's shrine,’ is cor- 
rectly attributed to him. \)n 4 April 1786 
Windham records that h>^ dined with the 
whigs at the London Tavern, and first heard 
to advantage Captain Mo ris {Diary , p. 47). 
Morris was not long in becoming intimate 
with the Prince of Wales, after the latter’s 
admission among ' the steaks ’ in 1785. At 
Carlton House he was subsequently a frequent 
guest, and earned the title of 'The Sun of the 
Table.’ His social triumphs left him impe- 
cunious, but the prince was not ungrateiul, 
and settled upon nim an annuity of 200/. a 
year. Ir Sforris’s declininff years Kemble in- 
duced the Duke of N orfolk (the eleventh duke, 
'Jockey of Norfolk/ who was supposed by 
not a few, though erroneously, to be Morrisa 
brother), for many years president of the 
Beefsteak Club, to give him the villa of Brock- 
ham, near Dorking. At Brockham he died, at 
the ripe age of ninety-three, on 11 July 1888, 
and was buried in Betchworth churchyard 
(Mubbat, Handbook to Surrey, p. 63). He 
retained hie vivacity and humour to the 
last, justifyinff the remark which Curran 
once addressea to him : * Die when you will, 
Charles, you will die in your youth.’ 

Moms was a bom sonff-writer, who dashed 
off at random careless but fluent and effec- 
tive verse of the genre that Tom Moore sub- 
sequently made his own. His ' Friends all 
gone ! ’ in the key of Thackeray’s * Ballad of 
Bouille-baisse/ shows that he was not de- 
ficient in pathos, and^ as th^ears rolled on, 
of a tenaency to piety, ms effect as a 
humorist was heightened the solemnity 
of his demeanour. It is related how, when 
the original of Thackeray’s Captain Costigaa 
died, and was buried under the windows of 
OffleVs, Morris gravely read a mock funeral 
serviM from the windows above, and then 
poured a bowl of pnneh over thejxave. 

Morris married the widow of w WOUam 
Stanhope, but be told Lord Stowell shortly 
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before his death that he had been in love 
all hie life wiUi a Miss Molly Dacroi who 
became Lady Clarke. 

After his death his songs, a number of 
which had appeared in 17 to as * A OoUeo- 
tion of Songs by the inimitable Captain 
Morris,’ were published in two Tolumes, 
under the title of 'Lyra Urbanica, or the 
Serial Effusions of Captain Morris, of the 
late (sic) Life Guards’ (London, 8yo, 1840 ; 
2nd edit. 1844). Prefixed is a portrait en- 
graved by Greatbatch from a picture in the 
possession of the family. An oil portrait by 
J. Lonsdale was, at the Beefsteak sale in 
1867, purchased by Earl Dalhousie, and the 
bard’s chair, with the initials ' C. M.,’ was at 
the same time purchased by Charles Hallett. 

Charles’s el&r brother, Captain Thomas 
Mobbis (^. 1806), was also a song-writer of 
repute in ms day. Bom at Carlisle, where 
he was baptised on 22 April 1782, he entered 
Winchester College as a scholar in 1741, and 
joined the 17th foot in Ireland on its return 
from Minorca in 1748. (He did not pro- 
ceed to Oxford, as has been stated.) After 
serving with distinction at the siege of 
the Havannah, and under General Brad- 
street in America, he returned to England 
in 1767, and two years later married a Miss 
Chubb, daughter of a merchant at Bridg- 
water, by whom he had six children. Moms 
was one of the original subscribers to the lite- 
rary fund, at whose annual meetings (1794-7) 
he recited his own verses. He is stated in 
1806 to have been living in retirement at 
Hampstead, where he amused himself by 
suggesting emendations to the works of 
Pope, and ' regularly read both the " Iliad ” 
ana “ Odyssey ” every year’ {PubUo Charao- 
teT9 of 180^ p* 842). His published volumes 
were : 1. ' The Bee, a Collection of Songs,’ 
London, 1790, 8vo, 2. ' Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse,' 1791, 8vo. 3. 'A Life of the 
Rev. D. Williams,’ 1792, 8vo. 4. ' Quaehy, 
or the Coal-black Maid. A tale relative to 
the Slave-trade,’ 1796, 8vo (cf. Rbuss, i2e- 
gUUr of Living Authon, 1804, pt ii. p. 114). 

Both Charles and Thomas must of course 
be distingui^ed firom another Captain Morris, 
a convivial member of the Owhr Club at the 
beginning of this centi^, whose odd per- 
sonality m vividly describe by the Rev. J. 
Richardson in his ' Recollections of the last 
Half-Centuxy ’ (L 268-S9). 

n^ent. Mag. 1838, ii. 453 ; Rotes and Queries, 
2Dd ser. ii. 413, 41h ser. i. 244, 6th ser. ii. 869 ; 
Public Oharacters of 1808, to. 322-51 ,* Walter 
Arnold's Lifi and Death of the Sublime Society 
of Beefsteaks, passim ; Timbifs Olubs and dub 
Life in London, pp. 127-85, and Anecdote Lives 
of the Later Wits and Humorists, pp. 69-75; 


Blackwood’s Magwinc, January 1841, pp. 47-55; 
Irish Quarterly Beview, March 1868 pp. 140-4 
and September pp. 649-68 ; Bitagerata’s lives 
of the Sheridans, i. 284 ; Monthly Beview, No. 
158 ; T. Moore’s Memoirs, i. 8, ii. 175, vi. 93-4 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 1617-18; Watt's Bibl. 
Brit. ; AUibone's Diet, of English Lit. ; Wil- 
liams's Claims of Lit. (1802), pp. 189, 171, 181, 
192.] T. 8. 

MORRIS, MORES, or MOBlGi; Sib 
CHRISTOPHER (1490 P-1644), master of 
ordnance, was probably bom about 1490. On 
4Dec. 1518 he was made gunner in the Tower 
of London, with a salary of 12d. a day, and the 
appointment was confimed on 14 Aug. 1614 
(Bbeweb, Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
i. No. 4691, 6840). In the following March 
Morris was serving at Toumai, but soon r^ 
turned to his post at the Tower, where he 
apparently remained until the summer of 
1522 ( 1 ^. II. pt. ii. p. 1614, m. pt. iL No. 3266, 
g. 2928, 2992). He was on board one of the 
vessels which, under Surrey’s command [see 
Howabd, Thomas II, Eabl ov Subbet and 
third Dube of Nobfole], escorted Charles V 
to Biscay after his visit to England in 1622 ; 
in July a detachment with artillery was 
landed on the coast of France near Morlaix, 
which was captured, ' for the master gunner, 
Christopher Morris, having certain falcons, 
with the shot of one of them struck the lock 
of the wicket in the gate, so that itflew open,’ 
and the town was taken. In August 1523 
Morris was acting as lieutenant-gunner be- 
fore Calais, and on the 23rd of tmit month 
he sailed with the vice^miral. Sir William 
Fitzwilliam (afterwards Earl of Southamp- 
ton) [q. v.l and landed near Tr6port ; after 
severe fighting they re-embarked, burning 
sevenshipsandcapturing twen^-seven pieces 
of ordnance. In April 1524 Morris was at 
Valenciennes in charge of the ordnance ; in 
the same year he was appointed ' overseer of 
ordnance,’ and commissioned to search the 
isle of Thanet for the goods of a Portuguese 
vessel that had been cached there. 

For some time afterwards Morris was em- 
ployed mainly in diplomatic work; at the 
ena of 1526 or beginning of 1627 he was 
sent with letters to the English envoys at 
Valladolid, and started back with their des- 
patches on 1 Feb. 1626-7. In the same year 
be was appointed chief gunner of the Tower, 
and in September was bearer of instmetiona 


Henry'' VIII. iL 224). In 1680 he served in 
Ireland, and m Janua^ 1630-1 before Calais ; 
in the same year he inspeoM the mines at 
Llantrysrat, Glamoigunahire, as the king’s 
eommiarioner, and appm as owner of a ship, 
the inventoiy of which is given in Ootton 
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MS. App. xzyiii. 1. After fierving on a com- 
mission to suryey the land and fortifications 
of Calais and Gmianes, commanding a com- 
pany of artillery at the former place, and in- 
specting the fortifications of Carlisle in 1582, 
Morris was in 1635 despatched on a mission 
to North Germany and Denmark, probably 
to enlist gunners and engineers in the Eng- 
lish service. He visited Hamburg, Lube<^ 
Rostock, and all the principal towns in Den- 
mark and Zealand, returning on 27 June. 
In August he was at Greenwich, engaged in 
enlisting men, and in September was oraered 
to proceed with three ships to Denmark ; the 
order was, however, countermanded, and 
Morris was again sent to Calais. On 8 Feb. 
1636-7, he was made master of ordnance, 
with a salary of 2«. a day for himself, 6d. for 
a clerk, and 6d. for a yeoman. Before Octo- 
ber he was recalled, and was in London ready 
to march northwards to assist in suppressing 
the Pilgriman of Grace. In 1537 Morris 
was again at Carlisle inspecting the fortifica- 
tions, which had been dedared unsound ; was 
granted license to be * overseer of the science 

land, and^n ^1 July landed af<^ais, where 
in 1639 he was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive Anne of Cleves ; on 18 Oct. 
he was knighted at the creation of the Earl of 
Hertford and Southampton. In 1542 Morris 
was in England superintending the artillery, 
not always with success, for of the pieces des- 
patched for the Scottish war in October 1642 
all but one burst (JHamilUm Fapera, i. 263). 
In March 1548-4 he joined the Earl of Hert- 
ford’s ezpe^tion to ^tland. Landing near 
Leith, which was immediately captured, 
Morris accompanied the army to Edinburgh, 
where on 7 May he blew in Oanongate with 
a culverin ; the next day he bombwed the 
castle, without effect, for two hours and was 
compelled to retreat (cf. Fboude, iv. 84-6). 
In the autumn Morris, as chief director of 
the batteries, was at Boulogne, where on 
3 Sept, he received a wound, which wparently 
proved fataL He was buried in bt. Peter's 
Uhurch, Comhill, London. 

[Letters andPapecs of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer 
fola i-iv., pmm, ed. Gaiidner vole, v-ix., 
passim ; Hamilton Papers, vole. i. and ii. ; Aets 
of Privy Conneil, 1542-7 ; Cotton MSS. App. 
xxvifi, 1 ; Ohroniele of Calais, p. 17S ; Stows 
Snrv^ ; Thomas's Historical Notes, i. 218, 219 ; 
Proceedings of Royal Artillery Imitate, xix. 
221-8; Metcalfe’s Book of Eights; Brewer^s 
Henry Vm, ii. 224.] A. F. P. 

MOBBI8, OORBITN (d. 1779), commis- 
sioner of customs, first attracted notice by 
the publication of *A Letter from a By- 
stander to a Member of PhrliameBt, whssem 


is examined what necessity there is for the 
maintenance of a large regular land^foice in 
this island; what proportionB the Revenues 
of the Grown have borne to those of the 
people at different periods ficom the Restora- 
tion to his present mjesty’s Accession : and 
whether the weight of Power in the Royal 
or popular side now preponderates,’ London, 
1741-2, 8vo ; 3rd edut. 1748. In this pam- 

S hlet he shows that the power of the crown 
spends upon economic conditions, and, after 
an elaborate discussion of the relative re- 
sources of the crown and the peojde, decides 
that * our tendency at present, uuess it be 
rightly moderated, lies much stronger to de- 
mocracy than to absolute monarchy * (p. 68). 
His estixnates of national income are basra 
on the mercantilist theory, that * the whole 
annual income at any period is greater or 
less according to the quantity of coin then 
circulating in the kingdom’^. 107). He 
condudes with a eulogv of Walpole’s ad- 
ministration, and an appeal for a * reasonable 
candour’ in the iimuiry into his conduct. 
The ' Letter from a Bystander ’ was generally 
supposed to have brnn written by Walpole 
or by his direction. On this assumption the 
author was vehemently attacked in * A Proper 
Answer to the Bystander.* Ac. Attributed to 
William Pulteney), London, 1742, 8vo, and 
* A FuJJ Answer to the Letter from a By- 
stander ”... by R H , esq. [Thomas 

Carte],’ London, 1742, 8vo (^Jlawwison M8, 
D. 89; cf. Carte MS8,^ B^eian Library, 
10705, f. 8). Morris replied with * A Letter to 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Carte ... by a Gentle- 
man of Oambridge,’ London. 1748, 8vo. The 
controversy terminated witn the publication 
by Oarte of * A Full and Clear Vindication 
of the Full Answer,’ Ac., London, 1743, 
8vo. {ib,) 

During the administrations of Pelham and 
Newcastle, Morris was enmlqyed by them 
* in conciliating opponents ’ (Morris to Charles 
Torke, 80 Dec. 1769, AMit. M8, 82900, t 
481). On the suppression of the rebellion 
of 1745 he submitted to Newcastle (8 May 
1746) several proposals for the regulation ii 
the l^hlands. Me suggested (1) the regis- 
tration of all lands and deeds at London 


and Stirling, and the reversion to the crown 
lands not so registered ; (2) the aboli- 
tion of entail and the vesting m the land- 
owner of absclnte property in the land; 
(8) the division of the land among the chOp 
dzen on the death of the landowners; (4)the 
payment of rent only in case of a wnfeten 
agreement between landlord and tenant; 
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new tenants; and (6) the universal abolition 
of the highland drem. He pointed out thatt. 
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unlesB they were dispersed, the power of the 
old highland families would be increased by 
the encouragement of trade and manufac- 
tures (ib. 82707, f. 162). On 3 June 1747 
he drew up * Hints respecting a Treaty with 
Spain ’ (ib. 82711, f. 1941, in which he sug- 
gested the adoption, in the case of Spain, of 
the principle of the Methuen treaty, the ex- 
change of Gibraltar for Oeuta and St. Au- 
gustine, and the lemoyal from Minorca of 
the Homan catholic inhabitants. 

In 1751 Morris was appointed by Pelham 
secretary of the customs and salt duty in 
Scotland. His salary was 600/. per annum. 
He was sent to Scotland to inquire into the 
state of the customs and the practices of the 
smugglers. As an administrator he showed 
great ability. He reg^ulated the method of 
weighing tobacco, thus augmenting the cus- 
toms, and W suppressing the importation, 
under the ^anisn duty, of French wines 
into Scotland removed a grievance of which 
English merchants had long complained. 
He claimed that during the first five years 
of his secretaryship more money had been 
remitted from the customs in Scotland to the 
receiver-general in England than in all the 
preceding years since the union (tb. 82872, 
r. 198). As a result of his experience he 
submitted to Newcastle in 1752 and 1758 
several suggestions for the better regulation 
of the customs and salt duties. 

Meanwhile Morris’s efforts for economic 
reform had not been confined to the sphere 
of his official duties. He had collected much 
useful information on the vital statistics of 
London, and in 1753 he prepared a bill * for 
a general registry of the totu number of the 
people of Great Britain, and of their annual 
increase and diminution by births and deaths.’ 
On this work he consulted Dr. S^ire, who 
was ' master of the whole plan ’ (Morris to 
the Duke of Newcastle, 22 Jan. 1753, ib, 
32731, f. 67). He explained the advantages 
of a census to the Duke of Newcastle, under 
whose * immediate direction’ the bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords (/&. 
20 May 1753, ib. f. 480). He was elected 
F.R.S. on 19 May 1767, and admitted to the 
society a week later. Dissatisfied with his 
position in Scotland, and anxious to return 
to England, Morris made nia^ attempts to 
obtain from Newcastle an official appoint- 
ment in the English revenue department. 
On 16 March 1768 he was appointed com- 
missioner of the customs. Morris died on 
24 1^. 1779, and was buried at Wimbledon 
on 1 Jan. 1780. He married on 16 Sept. 
1768 a Mrs. Wright. 

Though a strong^ supporter of the mercan- 
tile theory, Morris’s economic works axe 


valuable. He was an able statistician. Ac- 
cording to his friend David Hume, he used 
to say that he wrote all his books for the 
sake of their dedications (Hume to Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto, 12 March 1768 ; Bubtov, 
Life qf Hume, ii. 147). He published, in 
addition to the two pamphlets mentioned 
above: 1. 'An Essay towards fixing the 
True Standards of Wit, Humour, RaiUery, 
Satire, and Ridicule, &c. Inscribed to the 
Right Honourable ^bert, Earl of Orford,’ 
London, 1744, 8vo. Horace Walpole sent 
this essay to Sir Horace Mann as one of ' the 
only new books at all worth reading. . . . 
The dedication to my father is fine ; pray 
mind the quotation mm Milton’ (Walpole 
to Sir Horace Mann, 18 June 1744, Letters, 
ed. Cunningham, i. 306). 2. ' An Essay to-, 
wards illustrating the Science of Insurance, 
wherein it is attempted to fix, by precise 
Calculation, several important Maxims upon 
this subject,’ &c., London, 1747, 8vo. 3. ‘ An 
Essay towa^s deciding the important Ques- 
tion, Whether it be a National Advantage to 
Britain to insure the Shms of her Enemies P 
Addressed to the Right Honourable H. Pel- 
ham,’ London [1747], 8vo ,* 2nd edition, with 
amendments, 'To which are now added, 
further considerations upon our Insurance 
of the French Commerce in the present junc- 
ture,’ 2 parts, London, 1758, 8vo. 4. ' Ob- 
servations on the past Growth and present 
State of the City of London. To which are 
annexed a complete Table of the Christnings 
and Burials within this City from 1601 to 
1750 . . . together with a Table of the 
Numbers which have annually died of each 
Disease from 1675 to the present time,’ &c., 
London, 1761, fol. ; ' reprinted, . . . with a 
continuation of the tables to the end of . . . 
1757,' London^ 1757 and 1769, 4to. 6. ‘ A 
Letter balancing the Causes of the Present 
Scarcity of our Silver Coin, and the Means 
of Immediate Remedy, &c. Addressed to 
the . . . Earl of Powis,’ London, 1767, 
8vo. In this pamphlet Morris attributes the 
scarcity to exportation, arising from the fact 
that, while in the coinage of England the 
ratio of gold to silver was 1 : 15^fi/^, the 
ratio ahmd was 1 : 14L He intended to 
write some additional observations on this 
subject, and asked Newcastle for his patron- 
age (Morris to the Duke of Newcastle, 
29 June 1767, Addit, M8. 82871, f. 452), but 
nothing further was published. 6. ' A Plan 
for Ar^gii^ and Balancing the Accounts 
of Landed I^tates,’ Ac., London, 1769, fol. 
7. ' Remarks upon lib. Mill’s Plroposals for 
publiahii^ a Survey of the Trade of Great 
Britain, ueland, and the British Colonies,’ 
London, 1771, fol. An 'Account of the 
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Duties and Customs to which Foreign Mer- 
chants are Subject. Sent with a Letter to 
Lord Shelburne, 22 Aug. 1768/ among the 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum, is 
in Morris’s handwriting S0228, f. 192). 
Some lines by Morris * On reading Dr. Gold- 
smith’s poem The Deserted Vulage ” ’ are 
printed m * The New Foundling Hospital for 
.Wit ; (1784, vi. 96). 

[Authorities quoted and Addit. MSS. (Brit. 
Mus.) 32705 f. 41, 82726 f. 12. 32860 f. 46, 32864 
f. 287. 32866 f. 247, 82877 ff. 150, 448, 82878 f. 96, 
32895 f. 436, 82968 f.873; Thomson’s Hist, of 
Boyal Society, Appendix ir. zlyiii. ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. ii. 227, 504, 508 ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. 
Hill, iv. 107 .] W. A. S. H. 

MORRIS, EDWARD (d. 168^, Welsh 
poet, of Perth! Llwydion, near Cerryff y 
'Drudion, Denbighshire, was one of the best 
known writers of carols, ballads, and * eng- 
lynion ’ during the second half of the seyen- 
teenth centu^. Twelve of his pieces are to 
be found in ‘ Llyfr Carolau a Dyriau duwiol ’ 
(3rd edit. Shrewsbury, 1720), and eleven in 
* Blodeugerdd Cymru ^ (1769). They are vari- 
ously dated from 1666 to 1688. He was an 
intimate friend of his more famous brother 
bard, Huw Morris or Moms [q. v.], whose 
published works contain complimentary *en- 
glynion’ exchanged by the two poets, and an 
elegy composed by Huw Moms upon hearing 
of the death of his friend (Abs Ceiriog^ ii. 368, 
406-10, i. 21). From tne latter we learn 
that Edward died in 1689 while travelling 
in Essex, no doubt in the pursuit of his oc- 
cupation as drover. It would appear he was 
a fair English and Welsh scholar, for shortly 
before his death he was entrusted by Mrs. 
Margaret Vychan of Llwydiarth, Montgo- 
meiyshire, with the task of translating into 
Welsh an English theological work, which 
was published in 1689 (at Mrs. Vychan’s 
expense) under the title *Y Rhybuddiwr 
Orist’nogawl ’ (ib, ii. 860-4 j W. Rowlands, 
Cambrian Bihltagraphy, p. 246). 

[Eos Ceiriog, ed. W[alter] D[Bviesl, 1823.] 

J. E. L. 

MORRIS, FRANCIS ORPEN (1810- 
1893), uaturdist, bom at Cove, near Cork, 
on 26 March 1810, was the eldest son of 
Rear-admiral Henry Gam Morris of York 
and Beverly, who served in the American 
and BVench wars. His mother, Rebecca 
Newenham Millerd, was a daughter of the 
Rev. Francis Orpen. His grandfather was 
Colonel Roger Morris [a. v.] fVanciswas edu- 
cated at Biomsgrove Sdiool and Worcester 
College, Oxford,wherehejpaduatedB.A.,with 
honours in dsMCS, in 1838. He astonished 
his examiners by choosing Pliny’s ’ Natural 


History’ for his voluntary thesis. He was 
admittM ad eundem at Durham in 1844. 

In 1884 Morris was ordained to the pei^ 
petual curacy of BEang^ Heaton, near 
Dewsbury. He was ordained priest at York 
in 1836 and served successively as curate at 
Taxal, Cheshire (1836), Christ Church, Don- 
caster (1836), Ordsfl^ Nottinghamshire 
(18881, and Orambe, Yorkshire (1842). In 
1844 ne was presented to the vicarage of 
Nafferton, near Driffield, and appointed chap- 
lain to the Duke of Clevelano. In 1864 he 
was presented by the Airchbishop of York to 
the rectory of Nunbumholme, Yorkshire, and 
he held that living till his death on 10 Feb. 
1898 ; a few years before his death he received 
a dvU list pension of lOOf. He married m 
1836 Ann, second daughter of Mr. C. Sanders 
of Bromsgrove, Woroestei^hire. 

Morris wrote much 0*1 religious subjects, 
but he is best known by hU works on 
natural history, which, although * popular ’ 
rather than scientific, nad much literary 
value. He was never able to accept the 
theory of evolution, and was an extreme anti- 
vivisectionist. 

His great work was ’ A History of British 
Birds/ in 6 vols. 8vo, London, 1861-7, a 
third edition of which appeared in 1891. 

His other natural history writings include : 

1. * A Guide to the Arrangement of British 
Birds,; ovo, London [1884]. 2. 'An Essay 
on Scientific Nomenclature/ 8vo, London, 
1860. 3. ' Book of Natural History/ 8vo, 
London, 1852. 4. *A Natural History 01 

the Nests and Eggs of British Birds/ 8 vols. 
8vo, London, 1853-6; 8rd edit. 1892. 6. 'A 
History of British Butterfiies/ 8vo, London, 
1853; 3rd edit. 1898. 6. 'A Natural History 
of British Moths/ 4 vols. 8vo, London, 1869- 
1870. 7. ' " Fact is Stranger than Fiction.” 
Anecdotes in Natural History/ 8 vo, London, 
1860. 8. ' Records of Animal Sagacity,’ 12mo, 
London, 1861. 9. ' The Gamekeeper’s Mu- 
seum/ 8vo, London, 1864. 10. * Catalogue of 
British Insects in all the Orders/ 8 vo, London, 
1866. 11. ' Dogs and their Doings/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1870; 2iid edit. Q887]. 12. 'Ane^otes 
in Natural History.^ 8va London [1872]: 
2nd edit. [1889]. 18. 'Hirds’ contribute 
to 'Simple Lessons for Home Use/ 16mo, 
1877. 14. 'Letters to the "Times” about 
Birds,’ 8vo, London [1880]. He also edited 
vols. vL to viii. of ' The Naturalist/ 8vo, 
1866-8. 

In connection with the Darwinian question 
he wrote : 15. ' Difficulties of Darwinism,’ 
8vo, London, 1869. 16. ' A Double Dilemma 
in Darwinism/ 8vo, London [1870;^ 17. 'A/ 
Guardagainst "The Guardian,” ’ 8vo,liondon, 
1877. 18. 'All the Artides of the Darwin 
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Faith/ 8 vo, London JL877 ; 2 nd edit. n882]. 
19. ‘TheDonandsof baxwinismonGreaulity/ 
8to, London [1890]. 

As a zoopmlist he wrote: 20 . 'A Word 
for God's Dumb Creatures/ 8 to, London 
[1876]. 21. < A Dialogue about Fox-hunt- 
ing/ ovo, London [I 878 I. 22. ^ The Curse 
of Cruelty/ a sermon, 8 yo, London, 1886. 
23. *The Sparrow Shooter,’ 8 yo, London, 
18^. 24. ‘The Sea Gull Shoote^’ 8 vo, 

LondonflSOO]. 26. ‘The Cowardly Cruelty 
of the Experimenters on Living Animals/ 
8 vo [London, 1890]. 26. ‘The Humanity 
Series of School Books,’ 6 pts. 8 vo, London, 
1890. 27. ‘ A Defence of our Dumb Com- 
panions/ 8 vo, London [1892]. 

His religious and ecclesiastical writings 
include: 28. ‘Extracts from the Works of 
. . . J. Wesley/ 8vo, 184W. 29. ‘An Essay 
on Baptismal Regeneration,’ 8vo, London, 
1860. 30. ‘An Essay on the Eternal Duration 
of the Earth/ 8vo, London, 1860. 31. ‘The 
Maxims of the Bible,’ 12mo, 1865. 32. ‘The 
Precepts of the Bible,' 24mo, 1866. 33. ‘The 
York^ire Hymn Book/ 16mo, London, 1860. 
34. ‘Plain Sermons for Plain People/ 210 nos. 
8 vo, London [1862-90]. 36. ‘A Handbook 
of Hymns for the Sick Bedside,' 8yo, London 
[1876 P]. 36. ‘ Short Sermons for the People,' 

4 nos. ovo, London [1879]. 37. ‘The Ghost 
of Wesley,' 8voJ1882]. 38. ‘A Handbook of 
the Church and Dissent,' 8 yo, London [1882]. 
39. ‘A Dialogue about the Church,’ 2 editions, 
8 vo, London [1889]. 40. ‘ Methodism ’[anon.], 
8 yo, London, 1890. 

His other writings include : 41. ‘ Penny 
Postage/ 8 yo, London, 1840. 42. ‘A Plan 
for the Detection of Thefts by Letter Carriers/ 
8 yo, London, 1860. 43. ‘National Adult 
Education. Read before the British Asso- 
ciation,’ 8 yo, London, 1863. 44. ‘The Pre- 
sent System of Hiring Farm Servants in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire,’ 8 yo, Driffield, 1864. 

46. ‘ Account of the Siege of Eillowen,’ 8 yo, 
Driffield, 1864. 46. ‘ Account of the Battle of 
the Mononjonhela River/ Svo, Driffield, 1864. 

47. ‘ The Country Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland/ 

5 vols. 4to, London [1866-801 48. ‘The 
Ancestral Homes of Britain/ 4to, London, 
1868. 49. ‘The Rights and Wrongs 0 
Women/ 8 yo, London [1870]. 60. ‘A Hun- 
dred Reasons against the Lwd Craae,’ Svo, 
London [1886]. He also wrote letters to 
the ‘ 'Hmes ’ on natural history ; contributed 
‘A Thousand and One Anecdotes on Natural 
ffistorv’ to the ‘Fireside Magasine/ and 
wrote for the ‘Leisure Hour.’ 

[YofkahirePort,18Feb. 1893; Daily Qraj^ie, 
16 Feb. 1898; The Naturalist of Nusbumholmeb 
by B. W. Abram, in Good Words, Septamber 


1898 (with portrait) ; Oroekford’s Clerical Di- 
rectory; Brit. Mas. Cat.; information kindly 
sttppUed by Mbs L. A. G. Morris.] B. B. W. 

MORRIS or MORUS^ HUW (1622- 
1709]), Welsh poet, was bom at Pont y 
Meibion, which, though lying in the valley 
of the Omriog, is within the parish of Llan- 
silin, Denbignshire. Being a younger (the 
third^ son, he was apprenticed to a tanner, 
who lived at Gwaliau, near Overton, Flmt- 
shire, but he did not complete his term of 
apprenticeship. For the rest of his life he 
bved at Pont y Meibion, helping on the farm 
his father, his eldest brother, and his nephew 
in succession, and gradually winning a great 
reputation as a composer of ballads, carols, 
and occasional verse. He wrote much in the 
‘strict’ metres, but is better known as a 
writer in the free ballad metres of the Eng- 
lish type, which became popular in Wales 
with the decline of the older poetry in the 
seventeenth century. Next to the love poems 
the most familiar are those on political sub- 
jects. Huw Moms, like most of his country- 
men, was a staunch royalist and supporter of 
the church of England. He satirised freely 
the roundhead preachers and soldiers, some- 
times in allegory, and sometimes without any 
disguise. In 16W he wrote an ironical ‘Elegy 
^on Oliver's Men,’ and a ‘Welcome to 
Greneral Monk.’ Under Charles II he was 
still attached to the same interest, and 
vigorously denounced the Rye House plot in 
1683. But his churchman^p was deeply 
protestant, and the trial of the seven bishops, 
of whom William Lloyd of St. Asaph had 
expressed admiration of his poetry, forced 
him to transfer his allegiance from James II 
to William of Orange, '^ose cause he warmly 
supported from 1688 onwards. 

in his old age Huw Moms was revered by 
the countrysi^s as a kind of oracle, and tra- 
dition says that in the customary procession 
out of Llansilin parish church afrer service 
the first place was always yielded to him by 
the vicar. He died unmarried on 31 Aug. 
1709, and was buried at Llansilin, where 
a slao to his memory hears ‘eng^ion,’ by 
the Rev. Robert Wynne, Gwyd£lwem. In 
appearance he was tall, sallow, and marked 
with small-pox. ‘ Oadair Huw Moms ’ (Huw 
Morus’s chair), with the initials H. M. B. 

S uw Moms, Bardd) upon the hack, is still 
fwn near Pont y Meibion. It is a stone 
seat fixed in a wall, and forma the su^eet of 
an engraving prefixed to the 1828 edition of 
the poet^B works. 

Poems by Huw Moras appear in the ool- 
leetion of songs printed for Foulk Owens in 
1 ^, and reprinted (as ‘Osrolau a Dyriau 
Dawid ’) in 1606 and 1729. He is represented 
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also in * Blodeugerdd Cymru ’ (1759). But 
no collected edition of his Terse aposared 
until 1628, when the Rev. Walter Dayiea 
(Gwallter Mechain) published * Eos Geiriog* 
in two Tolumes, the former containing a pre- 
fatory sketch of the poet’s life and character. 
This edition contains 147 poems, besides 
some two hundred ^englynion,’ or single 
stanzas^ Of seventy other poems the titles 
only are given. The author of the life in the 
* Cambrian Redster’ (i. 436) tells us that one 
manuscript coUection of Huw Morus*s poems 
contained as many as three hundred pieces, 
and this is render^ likely by the fact that in 
a manuscript volume of seventeenth-century 
poetry RicWd Williams of Newtown found 
twenty-two poems not even mentioned by 
Gwellter Mechain (6rent?ten, xi. 303). 

\Life in the Cambrian Register, vol. i. by 
David Samwell (d. 1798); Eos Ceiriog (1823); 
Rowlands's Cambrian nibl. ; Sorrow’s Wild 
Wales chaps, xx. and Ixviii. ; Williams’s Emi- 
nent Welshmen, p. 347.] J* E. L. 

MORRIS, Sib JAMES NIOOLLQ763P- 
1830), vice-a^iral, was the son of Captain 
John Morris, who, in command of the Bristol, 
was mortally wounded in the unsuccessful 
attack on Sullivan’s Island on 28 June 1776 
[see Pakkeb, Sib Pitbb, 1721-1811], and 
died on 2 July (Bbatsob, Nav. and Mil, 
Memoira/iY, 162; Ralbb, Nav. Biog, i.ll6n.) 
James is said to l^ve entered the navy under 
the immediate command of his father (Mab- 
SHALL, ii. 489; Qtnt. Mag, 1830, i. 467). 
This seems doubtful, and in any case he was 
not with his father in the Bristol {BriatoPs 
Pav~book), In 1778 and 1779 he was in the 
Prmce of Wales, the flagship of Rear-admiral 
Samuel Barrington [q. v.] in the West Indies, 
and in her was present at the battles of St. 
Lucia and Grenada. He was promoted to be 
lieutenant on 14 April 1780, and was serving 
on board the Namur in the action off Domi- 
nica on 12 April 1762. He was agun with 
Barrington in the Royal George during the 
Spanish armament in 1790, and by his in- 
terest was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander on 21 ^pt. In 1791 he was appointed I 
to the Pluto sloon on the Newfoundland 
station, where, on 26 July 1798, he captured 
the French doop Lutine. On 7 Oct. 1793 he 
was posted to the Boston fngate, which he 
took to England and commanded for the 
next four years in the Channel, the Bay of 
Biscay, ana the Spanish ooost, emising with 
good success against the enemy’s merchant 
Aipe and privateers. Towards the end of 1797 
he was moved into the Livdy frigate, which 
was lost on Rota Point, near Oacfls, in the 
early part of 1796. In 1799 be was appoinsed 
TOL. XIll. 


to the Phantom in which in the autumn he 
carried Lord Elgin to Constantino^ [see 
Bbuo^ Thovas, seventh Eabl of ElgibI. 
In the following May the Phaeton was with 
the fleet off Genoa, and being detached to co- 
operate with the Austrians, inflicted severe 
loss on the retreating Fren^ at Loano and 
Alassio (Allabbyob, Memoir qf Viseount 
Eeithf p. 206). In October she was off Ma- 
laga, and on the 28th her boats, under the 
command of Mr. Beaufort, her first lieu- 
tenant, captured and brought off a heavily 
armed polacca, which, with a French priva- 
teer schooner, was lying under the protection 
of a 6-gun battery [seeBEAUFOBT, SiB Fban- 
oib]. During 1801 the Phaeton continued ac- 
tively employed on the coas^ of Spain, and 
in the winter returned to En/land. 

On the renewal of the Morris was 
appointed to the I^pard, but was shortly 
afterwards moved into the Colossus, a new 
74-gun ship, which, after some eighteen 
months off Brest, under Admiral Cornwallis, 
was, in October 1806, with Nelson off Ca^, 
and on the 2l8t took part in the battle of 
Trafalgar. She was the sixth ship in the lee 
line, following Collingwood, and oy the for- 
tune of war sustains greater damage and 
heavier loss of men than any other ship in the 
fleet. Morris himself was severely wounded 
in the thig'', but the bleeding being stopped 
by a tourniquet, remained on deck till the 
close of the action. For the next three years 
he continued in command of the Colossus, 
on the home station or in the Mediterranean, 
and in 1810 commanded the Formidable of 
98 guns. On 1 Aug. 1811 he was promoted 
to tne rank of rear-admiral, and in 1812, at 
the special request of Sir James Saumarez, 
afterwards Lord de Saumarez [q. v.JL was 
appointed third in command in the Baltic. 
On 2 Jan. 1816 he was nominated a E.O.B. 
He became a vice-admiral on 12 Aim. 1819, 
and died at his house at Marlow on 16 April 
1880. He married, in October 1802, Marga- 
retta Sarah, daughter of Thomas Somers 
Cocks^ the well-lmown banker (1737-1796), 
and niece of Charles Somers Co<^, first lord 
Somers [q. v.] 

[Manhall’s Roy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii ), 
488; Gent. Mag. 1830, pt. i. p. 407; James's 
Nav. Hist. ; Nicolas's DeopatehM and Letten of 
Lord Nelson (see index).] J. K. L. 

MORRIS, JOHN (1617 P-16491, soldier, 
was eldest son of Matthias Morris of Estbagh, 
in Elmsall, near Pontefract, Yorkslufe 
(DireDALB, FSiKf. qf YorkiMret Surtees Soc., 
p. 267). He was brought up in the house 
of Thmnas Wentworth, earl* of Strafford. 
When Strafford became lord deputy of Ire- 
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Uadi he was at sixteea made ensign to Straf- 
ford’s own company of foot, and soon after- 
wards lieutenant of his guard. The earl 
detected in him much military capacityi and 
foretold that he would * outdo many of our 
old commanders.’ After Strafford’s death| 
Morris became ca^in in Sir Henry Tich- 
bome’s regiment. During the Irish rebellion 
he was appointed sergeant-major in the regi- 
ment commanded by Sir Francis Willou^- 
by, and major by commission from the Earl 
of Ormonde (2 June 1642). In Ireland he 
performed some important services, especially 
after the storming of Ross Castle, wnen, al- 
though badly wounded, he rallied some Eng- 
lish troops that were flying before General 
Preston, and ‘ charging the enemy, in the 
very head of them, obtained a victory’ (Hitn- 
TEB, South Yorkshire, ii. 98). On returning 
to England he served for a while in Lord 
Byroirs regiment, but after the surrender of 
Live^ol m 1644, he threw up his commis- 
sion in a moment of c^rice, and joined the 
parliamentary army (Lloyd, Memoires, ed. 
1668, p. 663). His pleasant manners made 
him a general favourite, while his genius for 
strategy and skill in handling troops quickly 
gained for him a colonelcy. But when the 
new model was introduced, the puritan offl- 
cers looked askance on his easy-going ways, 
while he in turn laughed at their affected W 
haviour. He was not entrusted with com- 
mand, though many flattering promises of 
future employment and reward were held out 
to him. Dissembling his anger under a smiling 
exterior, Morris betook himself to his estate of 
Esthwh, there to concoct a scheme by which 
he mirat effectually serve the king and avenge 
himsw on his former comrades. 

While serving against the king at the siege 
of Sandal in 1646 he had become acquainted 
wiUi Colonel Overton, who had since been 
made governor of Pontefract. Having * some 
assurance of his good affections to his Ma’tie,’ 
Morris entered into a conspiracy with him for 
a surprise of the castle. Overton promised 
that ne would open a * sally port ’ whenever 
the king considered it convenient. But in No- 
vember 1047 Overton was transferred to the 
governorship of Hull, and Morris had little 
or no acquaintance with OotterelL who suc- 
ceeded him at Pontefract. To gain his ends 
he succeeded in establishing some intima<^ : 
with two of the garrison who had formerly 
Btfved the king, and an unsuccessful attempt 
to seise the castle by means of a scaling 
ladder was made on 16 May 1646. It failea, 
owing to the drunkenness of Morris’s con- 
federate, corporal Floyd, who had under^ 
taken to place a friendly sentinel on duty 
and neglected to do so. The attacking party 


escaped unhurt^ and no suroicions were at- 
tach^ to Moms. Ootteiell at once ordered 
those of his garrison who were deeping in 
the town to take up residence m the castle, 
and issued warrants to beds to a hundred 
men. Disguised as countrymen, Morris and 
William Paulden [see Pauldbn, Thomas], 
each with four men carrying beds and with 
three others bringing money as though to 
compound for theirs, gained admission to the 
castle on 8 June, and^offering quarter to the 
guard, secured them in the dungeon. The 
oidy blood shed was that of Cotterell, who, 
lying on his bed at the time, resisted Paul- 
den’s seizure of him, and was wounded. 
Horse and foot, which had been waiting in 
the locality, quickly joined the successful 
party, and a force oi three hundred was 
j raised with which to garrison the castle. 

I Colonel Bonivent, whohad been governor of 
I Sandal Castle in 1644-6, was at first credited 
with the exploit, and it was some time be- 
fore the truth was known (Packets of Let- 
ters from Scotland, &c., 6 June 1648, p. 6 ; 
Declaration of Sir Thomas Glenham, &c., 
E. 446 [8 and 2^). As a matter of policy 
Morris allowed Sir John Digby, who soon 
afterwards arrived from Nottingham, to as- 
sume the nominal command. 

Morris answered Cromwell’s summons to 
surrender (9 Nov.) with cheery defiance, 
but desertions were frequent. He made 
two determined sallies in February 1649, 
but was compelled on 8 March to treat with 
the parliamentarians. General Lambert, who 
was in command, insisted upon having six 
persons, whom he refused to name, excepted 
from mercy. Of these Morris was one. On 
17 March the treaty was concluded. The 
excepted officers having liberty to make their 
escape if they could, Morris boldly charged 
through the enemy’s army, and with Comet 
Michael^ Blackborne got clear away into 
Lancashire. Lambert had given assurance 
for his safety could he escape five miles from 
the castle. Nevertheless he was betrayed at 
Oreton in Furness Fells, Lancashire, about 
ten days afterwards, and committed prisoner 
to Lancaster Castle. On 16 Aug. he was 
brought to trial at York assizes, and indicted 
on the statute of 26 Edw. IH < for levying 
war against the late King Charles.’ The 
judges (Puleston and Thorpe) ordered him 
to oe nut in irons. He defended himself 
with aomirable skill, and when condemned 
to death as a traitor, dedared that he ’should 
die to a good cause, and with a good oon- 
soienoe.’ Vain efforts were ma£ to save 
him, even by officers of the parUamentaiy 
army. On toe night of 20 Aug. Morris and 
his fellow-prisoiier Blaokbozne contrived to 
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escape from prieon in York Oaetle, but in 
cutting over the wall BUckbome broke his 
leg, and Morris refused t6 leave him. They 
were retaken, and executed an 38 Aug. By 
his desire Morris was buried at Wentworth, 
Yprkshire, near the grave of Lord Strafford. 

Morris married Mar^ry (1637-1666), 
eldest daughter of Dr. Robert Dawson, bishop 
of Olonfert and Kilmacduag, by whom he 
had issue Robert (b. 1646) of Esthagh, Cas- 
tilian (1648-1702), and Mary. His widow 
remarried Jonas, fourth son of Abel Bulkley, 
of Bulkley, Lancashire. 

His second son, Castilian, so named by 
reason of his having been bom during the 
siege of Pontefract Castle, was appointed 
town clerk of Leeds in 1684 at the instance 
of Lord Chief-justice Jeffreys, and left de- 
scendants ('Thobbbby, Ducatua LeodienaiSf 
ed. Whitaker). Some extracts from his diary 
are printed in the ^ Yorkshire Archaeological 
and Topographical Journal ’ (x. 159). 

Morris’s exploits were celebrated by Tho- 
mas Vaughan in five brief Ijatin elegiac 
poems printed at the end of Henry Vaughan’s 
‘ Thalia Rediviva ’ (1678). 

[Appendix to Nathan Drake's Journal of the 
first and second Sieges of Pontefract Castle, 
1644-6, in Miscellanies of Surtees 800.. xxxvii. 
86-1 16 (with authorities cited there) ; Holmes’s 
Collections towards the History of Pontefract II. 
(The Sieges of Pontefract Castle), pp. 291-9 ; 
Cobbetf 8 State Trials, iv. 1250 ; William Smith's 
Old Yorkshire, vol. i. ; Clarendon's Rebellion 
(Macray) ; Whitelocke's Memorials ; Yorkshire 
Archseolog. and Topograph. Journal, x. 629; 
Henry Vaughan's Works (Grosart), ii. 866.] 

G. G. 

MORRIS, JOHN (1810-188^, geologist, 
was bora in 1810 atHomerton, I^ndon,and 
educated at private schools. He was engaged 
for some years as a pharmaceutical chemist 
at Kensington, but soon became interested in 
geology and other branches of science, and 
ultimately retired from business. His pub- 
lished papers speedily attracted notice, and 
his * Catalogue of British Fossils,’ published in 
1 846, a work involving much critical research, 
added gpreatly to his reputation. In 1864 he 
was elected to the professorship of geology at 
University College, London, an omce vraich 
he retained till 1877, when he was appointed 
on retirement emeritus professor in acknow- 
ledgment of his services. He died, after an 
illness of some duration, on 7 Jan. 1886, and 
was buried at Kensal Green. One daughter 
survived him. 

In addition to his * Catalogs of British 
Fosrils ’ (of which a second emtion appeared 
in 1854, and a third was in preparation but 
was left incomplete at his oeath) and to a 


memoir on the ^ Great Oolite Molluscs,’ 
written in ooi\junction with John Lyoett. 
and published by the PalasontogTaphical 
Society, Morris wrote numerous papers and 
notes on scientific subjMts, mostly geologi- 
cal. He was elected F.G.S. in 1846, and, 
in addition to other awards, received the 
Lyell medal in 1876. In 1870 he was pre- 
sented with a handsome testimonial in ap- 
preciation of his services to geology. He was 
president of the Geologists’ Aesomation, held 
various lectureships and examinerships, and 
was an honorary member of several scientific 
societies. In 1878 be was admitted to the 
freedom of the Turners’ Company, and re- 
ceived in 1878 the honorary degree of master 
of arts from the university of Cambridge. 

Morris was a born tepcher for he was not 
only full of enthusiasm, but also united to a 
memory of extraordinary r< tentiveneas a re- 
markable power of lucid exposition ; yet he 
was BO singularly modest that it was often 
difficult to induce him to address an audience 
other than his class. His knowledge of geo- 
logy was encyclopaedic, his critical acumen 
great, but he disliked the labour of composi- 
tion. In imparting knowledge verbally he 
was the most generous of men. 

[Short memoir (with portrait). Geological 
Magazine [2] v. 481, and further notice td [8] 
iii. 96. also obituary notice, Proe. Geol. 
Soc. 1886, p. 44.] T. G. B. 

MORRIS, JOHN (1826-1893), Jesuit, 
son of John Carnac Morris [<!• ▼*]» 
at Ootacamund, on the Neilgherry Hills, 
Southern India, on 4 July 1826. At eight 
years of age he was sent to a private school 
at East Sheen, Surrey. Thence, in 1888, he 
was transferred to Harrow, but he remained 
there onW one year. He then went to India, 
and lived with his parents for two years on 
the Neilgherry Hills. Returning to England, 
he was prepared fo? Cambridge by Henry 
Alford V.] ; in October term 1846 he 
was admitted a pensioner of Trinity Oollege. 
Before the end of his freshman’s year he em- 
braced the catholic religion, being received 
into the Roman communion on 20 May 1846. 
His secession caused some sensation, and 
led to the submission next year of F. A. 
Paley [q. vj, his private tutor (Bbownb, 
Artnais of tne Traetarian Movement, pp. 130, 
181). 

After three years’ study at the Engli^ 
College in Rome he was ordained priest in 
September 1849 in the caUiedral cnuich of 
St JohnLateran, and sent back to the English 
mission. He was stationed first atNorthamp- 
ton,next at Great Marlow, Bucklngbamaliue, 
and in 1853 he was appointed a canon of the 
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newlj founded diocese ofNorthampton. From 
1852 to 1856 he was Tice-rector of the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. Haying obtains 
from the pope release from his missionary 
oath, Morris returned to England with the 
intention of entering the religious state in 
the Society of Jesus. On his arrival, how- 
ever, he was intercepted by Cardinal Wise- 
man, who was anxious to secure his services 
for the diocese of Westminster. Soon after- 
wards he became private secretary to the 
cardinal, and he continued to hold the 
office during the first two years of the epi- 
scopate of ms successor, Cardinal Manning. 
In 1861 he had been made canon-penitentiary 
of the metropolitan chapter. At last, in Fe- 
bruary 1867, he fulfilled his lonfl^erished 
design of entering the Society of Jesus. His 
noviceship was passed partly at Manresa 
House, Roehampton, partly at Tronchiennes 
in Belgium, and on 1 March 1869 he took 
his first vows at Louvain. 

Returning to England, he became succes- 
sively minister at Roehampton, socius to the 
provincial. Father Whitty, first superior of 
the Oxfo^ mission, winch, in 1871, had 
again been entrusted to the Jesuit order, 
and professor of ecclesiastical history and 
canon law in the college of St. Beuno, North 
Wales. In 1877 he was professed of the 
four vows, and appointed first rector of St. 
Ignatiuses College, Malta ; but, the climate 
not agreeing with his health, he was recalled 
to this country, and resumed his professor- 
ship at St. Beuno’s in 1878. In 1879 he 
was appointed vice-rector and master of no- 
vices at Roehampton, and m 1880 rector — 
an office which he held till 1886. He was 
an enthusiastic worker in the cause of the 
beatification of the English martyrs, and the 
result of his efforts was the beatification by 
Leo XIII, on 29 Dec. 1886, of More, Fisher, 
and other Englishmen. On 10 Jan. 1889 
Morris was elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. In 1891 he became head, in 
succession to Father Henry Colerit^, of 
the staff of Jesuit writers at Farm ^reet, 
Berkeley Square, to which he had previously 
been attached. 

In 1898 he retired to Wimbledon, and 
there engmd in writing the biography of 
Cardinal >Viseman, He had collected the 
materials, but only a few chapters were 
actuddy composed when he died, witii 
startling suddenness, while preaching in the 
churdi at Wimbledon on Sunday morning, 
22 Oct. 1898. 

His most important work was 'The 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, re- 
lated by themsdves,' 8 vols. London, 1872-7. 
Otherwoiks were: 1. 'The Life and Martyr- 


dom of Saint Thomas Beoket, Archbidiop ol 
Canterbury,’ London, 1859, 8vo ; 2nd and en- 
larged edit. London, 1885, 8vo. 2. ' Formula- 
rium Sacerdotale, seu diversarum Benedk- 
tiones Rehgionum ; quas in unum collegit Jo- 
annes Morris,’ London [1859], 8vo. 8. ' The 
Last Illness of His Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man,’ 8rd edit. London, 1865, 8vo ; translated 
into German, Munster, 1865, 8vo. 4. ' The 
English Martyrs : a lecture g^ven at Stony- 
hurst College, illustrated from contemporary 
prints,’ London, 1887, 8vo. 5. ‘ The Vener- 
able Sir Adrian Fortescue, Martyr,’ London, 
1887, 8vo. 6. ' The Relics of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury,’ Canterbury, 1888, 8vo. 7. 'Can- 
terbury: our old Metropolis,’ Canterbuiy, 
1889, 8vo. He also edited, with other his- 
torical and devotional works, Father Gerard’s 
‘Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot,’ witlfa 
life and notes under the title ‘ The Condition 
of Catholics under James I,’ London, 1871, 
2nd edit. 1872, Srd edit, rewritten and en- 
larged 1881; 'Sir Amiss Poulet’s Letter- 
bo(^s,’ 1874, in which he pointed out many 
inaccuracies in Mr. Froude’s account of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to the ' Month,’ the ' Dublin Review,’ 
and the 'Tablet.’ 

[Private information ; Catholic News, 28 Oot. 
1893 ; Men of the Time, 1884 ; Speaker, 28 Oct. 
1893 ; Tablet, 28 Oct. 1893, p. 686, and 4 Nov. 
(funeral sermon by the Rev. Edward Purbrick, 
8. J.); Times, 23 Oct. 1893, p. 6; Weekly Re- 
gister, 28 Oct 1893, pp. 649, 663.] T. C. 

MORRIS, JOHN BRANDE (1812- 
1880^, theological writer, bom at New Brent- 
ford m Middlesex. 4 Sept. 1612, was son of 
the Rev. John Morris, D.D.,who was formerly 
Michel fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and afterwards kept a high-class boarding- 
school His mother, Anna F. Brande, was 
sister of the chemist,William Thomas Brande 
[q. V.]. After being educated at home, Morris 
matriculated from Balliol College, Oxford, 
17 Dec. 1880. He graduated B.A. with a 
second class in classics 20 Nov. 1834, pro- 
ceeding M.A. on 8 July 1837. On 80 June 
of the same year he was elected fellow of 
Exeter College, where he acted as Hebrew 
lecturer, and devoted himself to oriental 
and patristic theology. Eccentric in ap- 
pearance and manner, he was brimful of 
genuine and multifiuriouB learning, but so 
credulous that he seriously believed in the 
existence of the Phosnix (see jVofos and 
Queria, 1888, p. 481. At the time of the 
(Mold movement ne joined the extreme 
section of the so-ealleci Tractarian party. 
Though an Anglican priest, he was always 
fond of ridiculing and finding fault with 
the English ehuroh, so that no •uipriae was 
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felt when on 16 Jan. 1846 he followed New- 
man’s example and joined the ohurch of 
Rome. He resined nis fellowship 34 Jan. 
1846, and finalfj left Oxford a few days 
later (of. Newman, LttUrty yol. ii. ; T. Moi- 
LBT, Reminitcmcea^ ohap. lu. ; Ohuboh, Ox- 
ford Movement \ Mabk PATiiBOir, Afemotra, 
pp. 184, 222). 

• Ordained priest at St. Mary’s OoUege, 
Osoott, in 1849, Morris was for a diort time 
one of the professors at Prior Park, near 
Bath, in 1851, and was nominated csnon of 
Pb^outh Cathedral by Bishop Errington on 
6 Dec. 1853. He was domestic chapl^ to 
Mr. Bastard of Eitley in Deyonshire in 
1852 ; to his former pupil. Sir John Acton, of 
Aldenham Hall, Shropshire in 1856 ; and to 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, at Heron’s Qhyll in 
Sussex, in 1868. For a time, too, he had 
charge of a small mission at Shortwood in 
Somerset. He was latterly chaplain to a 
convent of nursing-nuns at Hammersmith, 
where he died on 9 April 1880. He was 
buried at Mortlake. His health was always 
weak, and probably accounted for much of 
the peculiarity of Us character. 

During his residence at Oxford he pub- 
lished, 1848, an ^ Essay towards the Con- 
version of L^med and Philosophical Hin- 
dus,’ for wMch he obtained tlie prise of 
200/., offered through the Bishop of Cfalcutta. 
It displays both learning and ability, but 
was not successful in its object, as it had no 
circulation in India. For the ^ Library of the 
Fathers’ he translated St. Chiysostom’s ^ Ho- 
milies on the Romans,’ 1841, and ^ Select 
Homilies of St. Ephrem,’ from the Syriac, 
1846. He published, 18^, * Nature a Para- 
ble,’ a poem in seven books, mystical and 
obscure, but containing passages of much 
beauty (cf. Mozlet, Remnieeenoee, vol. ii.) 

He also wrote : 1. * Jesus the Son of Maiy, 
or the Doctrine of the Catholic Church upon 
the Incarnation of Gfod the Son : considered 
in its Bearings the Reverence shown 
by Catholics to His Blessed Mother,’ dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Wiseman, 2 vols. 1851. 

2. ^ Taleetha Eoomee : or the Gospel Pro- 
phecy of our Blessed Lady’s Assumption,’ a 
drama in four acts, in verse, London, 1858. 

3. ’ Eucharist on Calvary : an Eew u]^n the 
Relation of our Blessed Lord’s rast Maas 
to His adorable Phsaion,’ London, 1878. 

[C. W. Bosse’s Registr. Coll. Exon. ; Gheorge 
Oliver^s Hitt, of Catholic Religion, fte., London, 
1857, p. 868; Times, 12 Aprtt 1880; Tablet, 
17 April 1880 ; perw^ knowledge and leeol- 
leetion; infonnation from fomily. In G. V. 
Cox’s RecoUeetiotts of Oxford, 3nd edit. p. 828, 
J. B. Morris is confounded with bis younger 
biotber, Thomas £. Morris.] W. A G. 


MOERIS,JOHNCARNACa708-1858). 
Telugu scholar, bom 16 Oot. 1796, was second 
son of John Morris of the Bombay civil ser- 
vice, who was subsequently a director of t^ 
East India Company. 

The son entered the royal navy as a mid- 
shipman, and saw active service during the 
last two years of the Frendi war. On the 
conclusion of the war in 1814 his father sent 
the following laconic note to his captain, 
Goorge (afterwards Sir Gfoorge) Sartorius : 
’Your trade is up for the next half-century. 
Send my son Jonh home by the next coach.’ 

After a brief period of training he went to 
the East India Company’s college atHailey- 
bum, and afterwaras entered the Madras 
civil service, reaching India in 1818. Five 
of his brothers obtained simi'ar employment 
under the EUist India Company. Morris served 
fora timeat Masulipatam (iul821)and Coim- 
batore. In 1823 a stroke of ^ralysis deprived 
him of the use of his legs; ^ut his enei]^ was 
not impaired by the misfortune, and his indus- 
try in sedenta^ occupation was exceptional. 
Most of his time was thenceforth spent at 
Madras in the secretariat. 

Morris was Telugu translator to the go- 
vernment in India from 1832, and finallv, in 
1889, became civil auditor, a post of re- 
sponsibility. Among bis most successful 
services Madras was the establishment in 
1834 of the Madras government bank, of 
which he wu the first secretary and trea- 
surer, and in 1835 superintendent. The 
bank was subsequently transferred by the 
government to private hands. 

Morris devote his leisure to the study 
of the Hindustani language, and became 
ve^ proficient in it; but in Telugu he 
chiefly interested himself. He was com- 
piler of the well-known text-book ’ Telugu 
Elections, with Translations and Gramma- 
tical Analyses : to which is added a Glossary 
of Revenue Terms used in the Northern Oir- 
cars^’ Madras, 1823, foL (new and enlarged 
edition, Madras, 18^) ; and he was author of 
an ’ English-Telugu Dictionary,’ based on 
Johnsona’ English Dictionary,’ and the first 
undertaking of its kind. It was issued at 
Madras in two quarto volumes, 1834-5. It is 
still a standard work. Morris was also for 
several years from 1834 editor of the Madras 
’ J oumal of Literature and Science.’ While 
on furlough in EngUmd between 1829 and 
1881 he was electM a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Ha was very mauler in Mauiaa 
society, and was an enthusiastie fteemaaon 
there and in England. On leaving In^ in 
July 1846; he received a testimcwil firom 
the native population. 

Settling in Mansfield Stieetp Portland 
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PlaM, London, in 1848, Morris spent much 
of his time thenceforth in commercial enter- 
ptiseB. He failed in his persistent efforts to 
become, as his father had been, a director of 
the East India Company, but he successfully 
established a company to run steamers 
tween Milford Haven and Australia byway 
of Panama, which lasted only a few years ; 
and hepromoted and was managing director of 
the London and Eastern fianung Company. 
In 1856 he resigned the management of the 
latter company to become chairman ; but his 
colleagues entered into rash speculations, 
and in 1868 the bank was wound up. Morris 
placed all his resources at the disposal of the 
official liquidator, and retired to Jersey, where 
he died on 2 Aug. 1858. He was buried at 
St. Heliers. 

He married Rosanna Curtis, second daugh- 
ter of Peter Cherry of the East India Com- 
pany’s Madras civil service, on 4 Feb. 1623, 
and was father of John Morns (1826-1893), 
Jesuit [q. v.], and of other sons. 

[Private information ; C. C. Prinsep's Madras 
Civil Servants, pp. 101-2 ; Madras Athenmum, 
80 June and 9 July 1846 ; Madras Spectator, 
29 June and 2 July 1846.] 


MORRIS, JOHN WEBSTER (1768- 
1836), baptist minister and author, bom in 
1763, became a member of the baptist church 
at Worsted, Norfolk, before 1786. At that 
date he was resident at Market Dereham, and 
seems to have followed the trade of a journey- 
man printer. On 12 June 1786 he accrated 
the pastorate of the baptist church at Clip- 
stone, Northamptonshire, and filled the post 
for eighteen yean. While at Olmstone he be- 
came acquainted with Andrew Fuller [q. t.], 
Robert Hall (1764-1831) [q. v.l, and Wflliam 
Carey^ D.D. [q*v.], founder of the bwtist mis- 
sions m India. With Carey, too, Mnrris was 
on terms of close intimacy (cf. Db. Geobgb 
Smith’s Zife of Carey), Morris joined the 
committee of the Baptist Missionary Socie^ 
at Leicester on 20 March 1793, and for some 
years acted as Andrew Fuller’s * amanuensis.’ 
Under Fuller’s superintendence he edited and 
minted the first three volumes of * The 
Periodical Accounts’ of the society. In 


March 1808 Morris left Olipstone to become 
minister of the baptist chura at Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire. There also he continued his 
business as a printer, setting up in type the 
works of Sutcliffe, Filler, UaU , and others. 
About the same time he was editor and pro- 
pietor of the * Biblical Magasine.’ In 1806 
he, with a follow-minister named Blundell, 
pooeeded as a deputation cm behalf of the 
Baptist Missionary Sooietrto Ireland, and 
before returning presented we lord-lieutenant 


(John Russell, ninth duke of Bedford) with 
a ccmy of the Be^alee New Testament. In 
1809 Morris left Dunstable, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to authorship, editorial 
work, and occasional preaching. 

In 1616 he published his notable * Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writing of Andrew 
Fuller.’ A second edition appeared in 1826, 
revised and enlarged. In that year also he 
issued a companion volume, ^ Miscellaneous 
Pieces on Various Subjects, being the last 
Remains of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, with 
occasional notes ; ’ and ^ A Brief Descriptive 
History of Holland, in Letters from a Grand- 
father to Marianne during an Excursion in the 
Summer of 1619.’ Morris also published a 
‘ Biographical History of the Christian Church 
from the Apostolic Age to the Times of 
Wicliffe the Reformer, in 2 vols. 8vo, m 
1827; and he edited an abridgment of 
Gurnall’s ’ Spiritual Warfare ’ and * The 
Complete Works of Robert Hall ’ in 1828. 
In 1838 he published his * Biographical Re- 
collections of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M.,’ 
a second edition of which appeared in 1846. 
Morris also wrote a * Sacred Biomphy, form- 
ing a Connected History of the Old and New 
Testament,’ 2 vols. Loudon, n.d. Most of these 
works, with the exception of the first men- 
tioned, which was printed at High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire, were printea at Bungay, 
Suffolk, by his son, Joseph M. Morris. 

He spent much time before his death in 
editing a new edition of Joseph Sutcliffe’s 
* Commentary on the Holy Scriptures,’ which 
was published in 1838-9. He also edited 
‘The rreacher,’ 8 vols. 12mo, n.d., and ‘The 
Domestic Preacher; or Short Discourses from 
the Original Manuscripts of some eminent 
Ministers,’ 2 vols. 12mo, 1826. Morris died 
suddenly at Ditchingham, near Bungay, where 
the last years of his life had been spent, on 
19 Jan. 1836. 

[Olipstone Baptist Ohurch Book; Periodical 
Accounts of Baptist Missiona^ Society, vols. i. 
ii. iii. 1800-6; Eclectic Review, 1816; life of 
Dr. Oarey, by Dr. George Smith ; Baptist Maga- 
sine, 1836; New Baptist Magazine, 1826-6; New 
Baptist Miscellany, 1827-8 ; works mentioned.] 

W.P-s. 

MORRIS or MORYS, LEWIS (1700- 
1766), Welsh poet, philologist, and antiquary, 
was the son of Morys ap Richard Morys and 
Margaret, daughter of Morys Owen of Boda- 
fon y Glyn. In the memoir printed in the 
‘Cambrian Regigter' fii. 282) the date of 
his birth is given as 1 March 1702; in that 
prefixed to Ine second edition of the ‘ Didd- 
snwoh Teuluaidd’it appears as 12 March 
1700. Both dates must, however, be wrong, 
for according to the parish register of Llan- 
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fihangel Tre’r Beirdd he was baptised on 
2 March 1700. His parents at this time 
lived at l^ddyn Melus, in the parish of 
Llanfihangel. Not long afterwards they re- 
moved to Pentref Eiriannell, in the pariah 
of Penrhos Llugwy, and it was there Lewis 
and his brothers were brought un. The 
‘ family numbered five in all — ^I^wis, Kichard 

v.J, Williami John, and Margaret. Wil- 
iam, a customs officer at Hmyhead, was 
specially skilful in plant lore, but, like his 
two elder brothers, took a keen interest in 
Welsh poetry. His collection of Welsh 
poems, * Y Delyn Ledr ’ (the Leathern hi^), 
transcribed by himself, is now in the Briti^ 
Museum. He died in December 1763. John 
entered the navy, and was killed in 1741 in 
t^e unsuccessful attack upon Garthagena. 

Morys ap Richard came of one of the 
Fifteen (Noble) Tribes of Gwynedd, that of 
Gweirydd ap Rhys Goch {Cymmrodorion 
MSS. m Brit. Mus. No. 14942), and was con- 
nected on his mother’s side with William 
Jones the mathematician [q. v.], father of 
Sir William Jones [q. v.] But he began life 
as a cooper, and was afterwards a com factor. 
He gave his children only an ordinary village 
education. * My education,’ says Lewis in the 
important autobioOTaphical letter to Samuel 
Pegge of 11 Feb. 1761, * as to language was 
not regular, and my masters were chiefly 
sycamore and ash trees |the kind used by 
coopers], or at best a kind of wooden mas- 
ters. . . . The English tongue is as much 
a foreign language to me as the French is’ 
(Cambrian Register ^ i. 868). But, in spite 
of these disadvantages, Lewis and his bro- 
thers appear to have accumulated much 
knowledge and to have acquired facility in 
the use of English at a comparatively early 
age. Lewis speaks in the letter to Pegge of 
his youthful interest in natural philosophy 
and mathematics, and already in 1728 we 
find him a facile poet, a student of grammar, 
and a lover of antiquities (cf. Genmen, iiL 
231-2). 

On starting in life Lewis took up the 
business of land surveying, which brought 
him into association with the men of pro- 
perty in his district, and gave him excellent 
opportunities of adding to his botanical and 
antiquarian knowledge. On 29 March 1729 
he married, and within a few years settled at 
Holyhead, obtaining an appointment as col- 
lector of customa and salt tax. In these 
improved circumstanoes he was able in 1735 
to expend a considerahla sum upon a print- 
ing press, which ha s^ HolyheM for 
the punose of printing Welsh books and 
populansing Welsh literature. It was, as 
he pointa out in hia ' Anogaeth i Argraphu 


Llyfrau Ororaeg,’ the first press estaUished 
in*North Wales. He appealed with much 
earnestness for public support, since he had 
gone to considerable enense for a patriotic 
purpose, viz. * to entice the Anglophil Welsh- 
men into reading Welsh.’ With this ob- 
ject he began to issue in parts ' Tlysau yr 
Hen Oesoedd,’ but soon had to abandon the 
project for want of patronage. 

in 1737 the admi^ty resolved, in conse- 
quence of the numerous wrecks and casual- 
ties on the Welsh coast, to obtain a new 
survey of it, and the matter was placed in 
the hands of Lewis Morris. He commenced 
his task near Penmaen Mawr, and carried on 
operations for a year^ after which he was 
brought to a standstill by the want of in- 
struments. In 1742 the worh was resumed. 
He had surveyed the whole of the west 
coast as far as the entrance to the Bristol 
Channel, when in 1744 there was a second 
and final interruption, do* to the declara- 
tion of war between this country and France. 
Morris now handed in to the lords of the 
admiralty his report of the work so fiur as 
it had been carri^ out. This it was decided 
not to publish until it could be completed, 
but a number of plans which he had pre- 
pared for his own convenience during the 
progress of the survey were, at the sug- 
gestion of the admiruty, published sepa- 
rately, appearing in 1748 under the title 
* Plans of Harbours, Bars, Bays, and Roads 
in St. George’s Channel.’ 

Morris was next ^pointed superintendent 
of crown lands in Wales, collector of cus- 
toms at Aberdovey, and in 1750 super- 
intendent of the kin^s mines in the Prin- 
cipality. Business and family ties now drew 
him from Holyhead to Cardiganshire, and 
Gallt Fodog in that county became for 
several years his home. 

Meanwhile his official duties were heavy, 
and necessitated frequent journeys to London. 
He was brought, moreover, as a zealous ser- 
vant of the crown, into conflict with the Car- 
diganshire landowners, who involved him in 
perpetual lawsuits witn regard to their mine- 
ral rights, and did not scruple to att^k 
his character and credit. An interesting 
letter to his brother William, dated * Gallt- 
vadog, 24 Dec. 1763,’ shows tnat Lewis was 
obli^ about this time to satisfy the treasury 
that the aspersions made upon hun were 
groundless by means of sworn testimony 
from Anglesey {Aigqf uwch Anghqff Ftaty- 
groes, 1883, pp. 4-6). Ultimately m pro- 
tracted strug^ with his powerful neighbours 
proved too much fbr him, and he retired to 
a little property called Penbiyn, which came 
to him through his second wife, wh«^ as he 
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■ays, *mj ffardeiif orcliard, and fans, [and! 
some small mine works take a good part oi 
my time* (11 Feb. 1761). 

jbx spite of the pressing character of hie busi- 
tiesB a&irs, he contrived to devote much of hm 
time to his favourite Welsh studies. In his 
vouth, he tells us, music and ^try were 
his chief amusements. He could, according 
to the ^Diddanwch Teuluaidd,’ both make 
a harp and pl^ it, and the noems of * Lly w- 
elyn Ddu o Fon ’ (his barmc title) form a 
substantial part of that collection of Welsh 
verse. He wrote with equal ease in the 
'strict* and the ' free ’ metres, though little 
of his work is remembered save the well- 
known ' Lay of the Cuckoo to Merioneth.* 
He was familiar with the classical authors 
and i^uainted with modem lan^ages. His 
English style is clear and good, while his 
manuscript books show no small knowledge 
of mechanics, mining, and metallurgy. As 
he grew older he turned from poetry to 
Wemh history and antiquities. It became 
his great ambition to compile a dictionary 
of Celtic m^hology, history, and geography, 
such as had been planned by EdwardTihuyd 
(166(1-1709) [q. v.J, but never carried out. ' I 
am now,* he says m a letter of 14 July 1751, 
* at my leisure hours collecting the names of 
these famous men and women, mentioned 
by our poets, with a short histoiy of them, 
as we have in our common Latin dictionaries 
of those of the Romans and Grecians * ( Chm- 
brian JReoMteTf ii. 882). About 1760 this 
work, an ^torical, topogr^hical, and etymo- 
logical dictionary, to which he gave the title 
' Ueltic Remains,* was completed. It was not, 
however, printed until 1876, when it was 
issued as an extra volume in connection 
with 'Archseologia Cambrensis/ edited by 
Canon Silvan Evans. Morris himself calls it 
the labour of forty years, and it certainly 
shows him to have been a remarkabW in- 
dustrious and intelligent student of (Celtic 
antiquity, and a proficient in the obsolete 
philmogy of that aay. 

Moms corresponded with his friends with 
seal and vivacity. The three brothers wrote 
constantly to each other, not only on family 
matters, but also on literary and poeticfd 
topics. Lewis maintained a long correspond- 
ence on historical questions ^th Ambrose 
Phillipe, Carte, Samuel Pegge of 'Whittings 
ton^ vaimhan of Nannau, ana other Iphoiais ; 
while M/mah poetry he discussed in letters 
to William Wynn,Evan Evans (leiian Biy- 
dydd Hir), G o ronny Owain, and Edward 
Eibhard m Ystrad Meorig. He w4s quick 
to recognise and encourage poetical tment 
in others. Goronwy Owun ne may almost 
be said to have disravered, for it was the 


opening of a correspondence between them 
about Christmas 1761 that induced the bard 
to resume poetical cormsition after a long 
silence, during which (}oronwy had become 
unknown in Wales. The friendship between 
the two and Morris’s admiration of ' the chief 
bard of all Wales * lasted until 1766, when the 
patron lost all patience with the poet’s irre- 
gular habits. Shortly afterwards Goronwy 
emigrated to Virginia, yet he retained enough 
recmlection of Morris’s kindness to send to 
this country ten years afterwards a poem in 
raise of his benefactor, of whose death he 
ad just heard. The death of Morris’s mother 
Goron^ also lamented in touching verses. 

Morris’s last years were spent m retire- 
ment at Penbryn, and were much broken by 
ill-health. He died on 11 April 1765, aqd 
was buried in the chancel of Llanbadam 
Fawr, near Aberystwyth, where a tablet 
has been placed to his memory. The memoir 
in the 'Cambrian Register’ (vol. ii.^ is ac- 
companied by a portrait, which is said to be 
taken ' from a mezsotinto print, of about the 
same size, after a drawmg done by Mr. 
Morris of himself.* There is a good picture 
of him at the Welsh school at Ashford, 
Kent. 

By his first wife, Elizabeth Griffiths of 
Ty W ry dyn, HoWhead, he had three children : 
liBwis (bom 29 Dec. 1729), who died young; 
Margamt ^781-1761), and Eleanor. 

On 20 Oct. 1749 he married his second 
wife, Ann Lloyd, heiress of Penbiyn y 
Barcut, Cardiganshire. By her he had nine 
children, Lewis (d. 1779), John, Elizabeth, 
Jane (died young), a second Jane, William, 
Richard, Mary, and Pryse. William married 
Ma^ Anne lUynolds, heiress of a branch of 
the Williamses (formerlyBoleyns) of Brecon- 
shire. Their eldest son, liewis Morris (d. 1872), 
was the first registrar of county courts for 
Glamorganshire, Breconshire, and Radnor- 
shire, and father of Sir Lewis Morris, of Pen- 
biyn, Carmarthenshire (1833-1907), poet and 
promoter of higher education in Wales. 

Morris’s works are: 1. 'Tlysau yr Hen 
Oesoedd,’ Holyhead, 1785. 2. 'Amogaeth 
iArgraphu Llyfrau C^raeg,* Holyhead, 
1785. 8. 'Plans of Harbours, Bars, Bays, 
and Roads in St George’s Channel,* 17& ; 
2nd edit., with additional matter, issued by 
William Morris (Lewis’s son), Shrewsbury, 
1801. 4. ' A Short History of the Crown 
Manor of Creuthyn, in the county of Car- 
digan, South WoIm,* 1766. 6. ' Diddanwdi 
Teuluaidd* oolliains the bulk of Morris’s 
vers^ London, 1768 ; Shid ed. Carnarvon, 
1817. 6.* Celtic Remains,* OhmhrianArehiso- 
logical Association, 1878. 7. Many mann- 
aeript volumes now in the British Museum. 
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[Life inCambriiiQBegi8t6r,Tol. ii. ; Diddanireh 
Teuluaidd, 1817 edit.; Bowlands's Ounbrian 
Bibliography; Correspondence in Cambrian 
Register, toIs. i. and ii. ; Life of Goronwy 
Owain, by the Bey. Robert Jones, 1876 ; Adgof 
uwch Angbof, 1883 ; Geninen, vols. iii. 1885, 
and iv. 1886 ; information kindly supplied by 
Lewis Morris, esq. of Fenbryn, Carmarthen- 
shire.] J. E. L. 

MORtllS, MORRIS D^KE (/. 1717), 
biographer, bom in Cambridge, was son of a 
barrister of Cambridge named Drake, for 
some years recorder of Cambridge, by Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Morris, merchant, of 
London, and of Mount Morris in Horton, 
otherwise Monks Horton, Kent. After his 
father’s death his mother married Dr. Con- 
yers Middleton [q. y.] He was for some time 
fellow-commoner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. On the death of his grandfather in 
1717 he assumed the additional surname of 
Morris as the condition of succeeding to 
Mount Morris (will of Thomas Morris, regis- 
tered in P. C. C., 141, Whitfield). He died 
without issue, at Coveney in the Isle of Ely, 
where he possessed property, and was buried 
at Horton, his death being accelerated by 
intemperance. The estate of Mount Moms 
went by entail to his sister, Elizabeth Drake, 
wife of Matthew Robinson of West Layton 
in Yorkshire, and mother of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu [q. y.) 

Morris compiled in 1715 and 1716, from 
very obvious sources of information, * Liyes of 
Famous Men educated in the Uniyersity of j 
Cambridge,’ which he entered in two large 
folio yolumes, and illustrated with engrayed 
portraits. He presented them to Lord Ox- 
ford, and they are now Harleian MSS. 7176 
and 7177. In 1749 Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
his stepfather, presented William Cole with 
Morris’s rough drafts, which Cole indexed, 
and included in his manuscripts presented to 
the British Museum, where they are num- 
bered among the Additional MSS. 6866-S. 

[Hasted’s Kent, folio edit. iii. 817 ; Brydges’t 
Bestituta, iii. 73; Addit. MS. 5876, f. 216 
(Cole’s AthensB Cantabrigienses) ; Gat. of Har- 
leian MSS. in Brit. Mus.] G. G. 

MORRIS or MORYS, RICHARD (d. 
1779), Welsh scholar, was a brother of 
Lewis Morris [q*y.j, and, like him, combined 
a loye of W^h poetry and hiat^ with 
much business capacity. While still young 
he left AngleMy for London, and there oIh 
tained a position in the navy office, where 
he ultimately became chief clerk of foreign 
accounts. After a long term of senrice ne 
was superannuated, and died in the Tower 
in 177G. The chief senrice he rendered to 
Wales was his careful superyision of the 


editions of the Welsh Bible printed in 1746 
and 1752. These were issued by tbe Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
answer to the appeal of Griflith Jones of 
Llanddowror, Carmarthenshire, for a supply 
of bibles for his travelling free schools. 
'Rhisiart Moiys’ not only supervised the 
orthography, but added tables of Jewish 
weights and measures. He also issued an 
illustrated translation into Welsh of the 
Book of Common Prayer. He was a leading 
figure among London Welshmen, and on the 
establishment of the original Cymmrodorion 
Society in September 1751 became its presi- 
dent. Among other W^elshmen of talent 
whom his position enabled him to befriend, 
Goronwy Owain [(j. y.] received much assist- 
ance from him, being employt^d to translate 
the rules of the society into W elidi. 

[Diddanwch Teuluaidd, edit. 1817; Bow- 
lands’s Cambrian Bibliogilphy ; Life of Goronwy 
Owain, by Bey. Robert Jones, ^ 876.] J. £. L. 

MORRIS, ROBERT (>2. 1754), archi- 
tect, is described as Twickenham ’ on the 
title-page of his * Essay in Defence of Ancient 
Architecture,’ published in 1728. He re- 
ceived his instruction in architecture in the 
service of his ^kinsman,’ Roger Morris, * Car- 
penter and principal engineer to the Board 
of Ordnance,* who died on 31 Jan. 1749 (Xon- 
don Magazine f 1749, p. 96). 

The earliest executed work ascribed to 
Morris is Inverary Castle (Gothic), begun in 
1745, and after considerable delay completed 
in 1761. It seems probable that Reger Morris 
was concerned in the design, and that the 
building was erected after his death under the 
supervision of his pupil Robert. The central 
tower was destroyed by fire on 12 Oct. 1877, 
and restored in 1860. With S. Wright, Morris 
erected for George II the central portion of 
the lodge in Rienmond Park, the design of 
which is sometimes attribute to Thomas 
Herbert, tenth earl of Pembroke fq* v*] The 
wings were added in later years. About 1750 
he repaired and modernised for G. Bubb 
Dodington (afterwards Lord Melcombel [q. v .] 
the house at Hammersmith afterwards Imown 
as Brandenburgh House. It was pulled down 
in 1822, and a nouse of the same name was 
afterwards built in the grounds, but not on 
the same site. Morris also erected Coomb 
Bank, Kent, and Wimbledon House, Sumv. 
In the design of the latter he was probably 
associated with the Earl of Burlington. Hie 
house was destroyed hy fire in 1786; the 
ofiioes were subsequently used as a residence 
until 1801, when the new house designed hy 
Henry Hollrad (1746 P-1806) [q^T.l wae 
ocmipieted. With the Earl ci awAmpm 
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Morris desijined, al^ut 1750, Eirbv Hall, 
Yorkshire in tho interior of whicn John 
Oarr of York [q.v.] was employed. The 
plansaiesaid to nave been simgested by the 
owner, S. Thompson. In 1786 he erected a 
bridge (after a design of Palladio) in the 
grounds of Wilton in Wiltshire. 

He published: 1. ^An Essay in Defence 
of Ancient Ardhitecture,’ London, 1728. 
2. 'Lectures on Architecture,’ London, 1784; 
2nd pt. 1786 ; 2nd edit, of pt. i. 1769. The 
lectures were delivered between 22 Oct. 1780 
and 18 Jan. 1784-6 before a ' Society for the 
Improvement of Knowled^ in Arts and 
Sciences,’ established by Morris himself. 
Part ii. is dedicated to Roger Morris, to whom 
he acknowledges obligations. 3. ' Riual 
Ardutecture,’ Londoi^ 1760 (at which time 
Morris was residing in Hyde Park Street). 
4. 'The Architectural Remembrancer,’ Lon- 
don, 1761. 6. 'Architecture Improved,’ Lon- 
don, 1766. 6. 'Select Architecture,’ London, 
1766, 1769. Morris was also part author 
of ' The Modem Builder’s Assistant,’ with 
T. Lightoler and John and William Half- 
pei^ [q. V.], London, 1742, 1767. ' An Essav 
on Harmony,’ London, 1789, ascribed (with 
a query) to Morris by Halkett and Laing 
(Vict, Amm. and Fseudon. LitX was more 
probably by John Gwynn [q. v.j It is in- 
cluded m a list of Gw 3 mn ’8 works in an ad- 
vertisement at the end of his ' Qualifications 
and Duty of a Surveyor.’ Morris drew the 
plates for several of w own works. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Builder^ 1875, pp. 
881-2 ; Morris's Works (in Brit. Museum and 
Soane Museum) ; Thome’s Environs of London, 
p. 276 ; Bartlett’s Wimbledon, p. 69. For plans, 
elevations, and views of executed works, see 
Adams’s Vitruvius Scoticu^ plates 71-i» and 
Neale’s Seats, Istser. vol. vi. 1823, for Inverary 
Castle ; Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus (edit. 
Woolfe and Gandon), vol. iv. plates 1-8, for 
Lodge in Richmond Park; n>. vol. iv. ^tes 
26-7, and Lysons’s Environs, ii. p. 402, for Nran- 
denbmigh House ; Campbell, vol. iv. plates 75-7, 
engravings W Woolletc and W. Angus, 1787, 
for Coomb &nk; ib. vol. v. plates 20-2, for 
Wimbledon House ; ib. vol. v. plates 70-1, and 
engraving by Basire for Kirby Hall ; Campbell, 
ib. vol. V. plates 88-9, engravii^ by Eourdrinier 
(drawn by Morris), by R. White (drawn by J. 
Rocqne), another by Roeque in 1754, Watts’s 
Seats, lAxii. (from a picture by R. Wilson), for 
bridge at Wilton.] B. P. 

MORRIS, ROGER (1727-1794), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, American loyalist, bom in 
Engluid on 28 Jan. 1727, was third son of 
Roger Morris ofNetherl^, in theNorth Riding 
of Yorkshire, by his mt wife, the fourth 
daughter of &r Peter Jackson, kt. He was 
appointed captain in Francis Ligonier’s regi- 


ment (48th foot), of which Henry Sey- 
mour Conway [^v.] was lieutenant-colonm, 
18 Sept. 1746. The zeg^ent served at Fal- 
kirk and Culloden and in Flanders. Morris 
went with it to America in 1766, and was aide- 
de-camp to Major-general Edward Braddock 
v.lm the umortunate expedition against 
I^rt Duqnesne, where he was wounded. Had 
the enterprise proved successful^ Braddock 
proposed to bring a provincial regiment, serv- 
ing with the expemtion, into tne line, and 
make Morris lieutenant-colonel of it (Win- 
throp Sargent, in Tran$, Hist. Soo, PennsyU 
vania). Morris served at the siege of Louis- 
burg, and was employed against the Indians 
on me frontier of Novia l^otia. On 16 Feb. 
1768 he was promoted to a majority in the 
86th foot, and in the some year he married. 
He was with Wolfe at Quebec, where h% 
was wounded ; with James Murray (1729- 
1794) [q.v.] at Sille^ ; and commanded one 
of the columns of Murray’s force in the ad- 
vance on Montreal. On 19 May 1760 he was 
made lieutenant-colonel 147thfoot. He served 
as aide-de-cai^ to Generals Thomas Gage 

E q.v.j and Jefroy Amherst, lord Amherst 
q.v.J, at various times. He sold out of the 
army in 1764, and settled at New York city, 
where he was made a member of the execu- 
tive council in December of the same year. 
He built a mansion on the Hudson, where 
he lived with his wife until their property 
was confiscated in 1776. The house was 
Washington’s headquarters at one time. 
Morris’s plate and furniture were sold by 
auction some weeks later. Morris returned 
to England, and died at York 18 Sept. 1794. 

Morris married Mary Philipse, who was 
bom in 1780 at the Manor House, Hudson’s 
River, the daughter of Frederick Philipse, 
the second lord of the manor. She was a 
handsoma, rather imperious brunette, whom 
Fenhnore Cooper drew as his heroine in 
' The Spy.’ In 1766, when on a visit to her 
brother-m-law, Beverlejv Robinson, at New 
York, she captivated George Washington, 
who was a guest in the house. She is said 
to have rejected his suit. Any way^ she mar- 
ried Moms in 1768. American writers have 
speculated what might have been the con- 
sequence to American independence had 
Wuhington become united to so uncompro- 
mising a loyalist. Mrs.^ Morris inherited a 
large estate, part of which was in Putnam 
county, New York, including Lake Maho- 
pao. lliis she used to visit nalf-yearly, to 
mstruct her tenants in household and reli- 
gious duties, until 1776, when it was oon- 
flsoated. She, her sister Mrs. Beverley 
Robinson, and Mrs. Charles Inglis ore said 
to have the only three women attainted 
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by the American gOTemment. She retimied 
to England with her huaband, and died at 
York m 1826 at the am of ninety-fiv^ A 
monument to her and ner husband ia in St. 
Saviour’s Gate Ohurch, York. There were 
two sons and two daughters by the marriairo. 
The eldest son, Amherst Morris, entered the 
royal navy, and was first lieutenant of the 
NWphe frigate. Captain Sir Edward Pellew, 
anerwards viscount Exmouth [q.v.], in her 
famous action with the French frigate La 
016op&tre. He died in 1602. The other 
son, Henry Gage Morris, also saw much ser- 
vice in the navy (see O’Btbne, Nav, BiogX 
and rose to the rank of rear-admiral. He 
afterwards resided at York and at Beverley. 
He died at Beverlevon 24 Nov. 1861, and was < 
buried in the churchyard of Beverley Minster, 
fie was father of Francis Orpen Morris [q. v.] 

The English attorney-general having given 
his opinion that property inherited by chil- 
dren at the demise of their parents was not 
included in the aforesaid attainder, in law 
or equity, the surviving children of Boger 
and Mary Morris in 1809 sold their rever- 
sionary interests to John Jacob Astor of 
New York for a sum of 20,000/., to which 
the British government added 17,000/., in 
compensation for their narents’ losses. 

Roger Morris die loyalist is sometimes con- 
fused with his kinsman and namesake. Lieute- 
nant-colonel Roger Morris, who entered the 
Coldstream guards in 1782, and was killed 
when serving with that regiment under the 
Duke of YoA in Holland, 19 Sept. 1799. 


[Burke’s Landed Gentry, ed. 1886, vol. ii., 
under ‘ Morris of Netherby ; * Appleton’s Ene. 
Amer. Biography; Winthrop Sargent in Trans. 
Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania, voh v. ; Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe, London, 1884 ; Sabine’s 
American Worthies.] H, M. C. 

MORRIS, THOMAS (1660-17481, non- 
juror, bom in 1660, may possibly be the 
Thomas Morris who graduated from King’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. in 1688, M.A. in 
1688 ; in the latter year he was minor canon 
of W orcester and vicar of Claines, W orces ter- 
shire. Refusing to take the oath of supre- 
macy in 1689, ho was deprived of his eccle- 
siastical preferments, and reduced to live on 
the generosity of affluent Jacobites ; he is 
nevertheless described as * very charitable to 
the poor, and much esteem’d.^ He died on 
16 June 1748, aged 88, and was buned at 
the west end of tno north aisle of the cloisters 
of Worcester Catho^ under a flat grave- 
stone, on which was inscribed, at his request, 
the word, ‘ Miserimus,’ without name, da^ 
or comment. This inscription was nearly oIh 
literated in 1829, but was soon afterrenewed 
with the more correct spdling, Misemmui. 


In 1828 Wordsworth wrote in the * Keep- 
sake ’ a sonnet on * Miserrimus,’^ appa^tly 
without any knowledge of Morris’s wtoiy. 
It begins * ** Miserrimus I ” and neither name 
nor date.’ Another sonnet, with the same 
title, by Edwin' Lees, was pubhahed in 1828, 
and a third, by Henry Martin, was induded 
in his * Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems,’ 
Birmingham, 1880, 8vo. In 1882 Frederic 
Mansell Reynolds fq. v.l published a novel, 

* Miserrimus,’ which readied a second edition 
in the next year, and was dedicated to Wil- 
liam Godwin. In the advertisement to the 
second edition Reynolds says he * would 
never have adopted this epitaph as the ground- 
work for a fiction had he been aware that 
the name and career of the individual who 
selected it were known.’ The ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ (1888, i 246) calls ‘jjt * a 
posthumous libel on an innocent and nelp- 
I less person whose story is widely different 
I from that here inflicted on his memory.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1748, p. 8.v. * Maurioe; ’ The 
Woroestershire Miscellany, p. 140, Buppl. pp. 87 - 
40 ; Bowles’s Life of Ken, ii. 181 ; Green’s Hist, 
and Antiquities of Worcester, App. p. urii ; 
Mackenzie Walcott’s Memorials, p. 28 ; Britton’s 
Hist, and Antiquities of Worcester Oathedral, 
pp. 23<.4 ; Chamtos’s Biog. Illustr. of Worcester- 
shire, pp. 310-11 ; Rep. of Brit. ArchmoL Assoc, 
at Worcester, August 1848, p. 130 ; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 354, 6th ser. zl. 848, 892-3 
(by Cuthbert Bede), 482 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

A. F. P. 


MORRIS, Captain THOMAS 1806), 
song writer. [See under Mobeib, Ohablbs.] 

MORRIS, THOMAS (Ji. 1780-1800), m- 
graver, born about 1760, was a pupil of 
Woollett. He worked in the line manner, and 
confined himself to landscape, the figures in 
his plates being frequently put in by others. 
Morris was employed by Boydell, and, in 
conjunction with Gilpin and Garrard, pro- 
duced some good sporting prints. His most 
important platea are : A landscape afber G. 
Smith of Chichester, 1774 ; ‘ Hawking,’ after 
Gilpin, 1780 ; ‘ Fox Hunting,’ after Gilpin 
and Barret (the figures by Butolozci), 1788 ; 
view of Skiddaw, after Loutherboi^, 1787 ; 
‘Horse, Mare, and Foals,’ after Gilpin; ‘Mare 
and Foals,’ after Garrard, 1798 ; viewa of the 
ranger’s house in Greenwich raik and Sir 
Gregoiy Turner’s mansion on Blaekheath, a 
pair, after Robertson ; and views of Ludgate 
Street and Fiah Street HiU^ a pair, ^ 
Marlow, 1796. A aeries of Indian views, from 
- — " ' - was en- 
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Bristol, 160S. This is the latest date to be 
found on his work. 

^ (ItadnaTe's Diet, of Artists; Huber and Mar- 
tiiii*a Mamel dos Curieux, &e., 1808; Dodd’s 
manuscript Hist, of English Engiavers in British 
Museum Add. MS. 88403.] F. M. 0*D. 

MORRIS, Sib WILLIAM (1602-1676), 
aecretary of state. [See Mobiob.] 
MORRISON, CHARLES {J,. 1768), 
first projector of the electric tele^aph, was 
a surgeon of Greenock. He is said to haTe 
subsequently engaged in the Glasgow to- 
bacco trade, and to have emigrated to Vir^ 
ginia, where he died. 

Morrison was identified by Brewster and 
others with the writer of a letter in the 

* Scots Magazine’ for 1763 (xv. 78), dated 

* Renfrew, Feb. 1. 1763,’ and signed with the 
initials ^ C. M.’ This letter contains a sug- 
gestion for conveying messages by means of 
electricity. The author proposes to set up a 
number of wires corresponding to the letters 
of the idphabet, extending from one station 
to the other. * Let a ball be suspended from 
every wire,* says the writer, ^ and about a 
sixth or an eighth of an inch below the balls 
place the letters of the alphabet, marked on 
bits of paper, or any other substance that 
may be light enough to rise to the electrified 
ball, and at the same time let it be so con- 
trived that each of them may reassume its 
proper place when drop!.’ Sija^nals were to be 
conveyed by bringpg the wire belonging to 
each letter successivmy into connection with 
the prime conductor of an electrical machine, 
when a current passes and electrifies the 
ball at the receiving end. The project was 
alluded to by Sir David Brewster in 1866 in 
the course of an article on the electric tele- 
graph in the ' North British Review ’ xxii. 
645. In 1869 Brewster was informed by a 
Mr. Forman of Port Glasgow that, accordmg 
to a letter (not now known to exist) dated 
1760 addressed 1^ Forman’s grwdfather to 
a Miss Margaret 'Wingate, residing at Orai- 
gengelt, near Denny, Uharles Morrison had 
aoti^y transmitted messages along wires 
by nieans of electricity, and he is stated to 
have communicated the results of his experi- 
ments to Sir Hans Sloane. 

^oma lift of Sir David Brewster, 1869, p. 
206 i Brewatar’s eorrespondenoa on tha subject 
is praaerrad at the Watt Monument, Greenock. 
Morrison’s allagad letter to Sir Hans Sloana ia 
not indudad in tha Sloana MSS. at tha British 
Muaaum, nor doea Moiriaon's name occur in tha 
▼arioua puUieations of tha Historical Soeia^ of 
Virginia.] R. R P. 

MORRISON, GEORGE (1704P-17P9), 
general, military engineer and quarter- 
' to the forces, entered the 


train of artillery as a gunner on 1 Oct. 1722. 
and was quartered at Edinburgh Gastle until 
1729. He distinguished himself in sup- 
pressing the Jacobite rebellion of 1745, and 
was sent to the Royal Military Academy at 
'Woolwich as a cadet gunner. After he had 
been instructed in the theory of a profession 
of which he had already learned the prac- 
tice, he was sent to Flanders with the tem- 
porary rank of engineer extraordinary from 
o Feb. 1747, and served under Captain 
Heath, chief engineer of the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s army. He was present at the 
battles of Rouooux and 'V’al (July) and at the 
siege of Berg^-op-Zoom (12 JuIy-16 Sept.) 
With the assistance of Engineer Hall he 
made a survey of the river Merk and of the 
adjoining country from Breda to Stoutersgut. 
The drawing of this survey is in the BritiiA 
Museum. 

On 2 April 1748 Morrison was appointed 
to the permanent list as practitioner en- 
gineer, and on his return home, on the con- 
Musion of peace, he was sent to Scotland and 
employed in surveying the highlands and 
constructing roads on a plan laid down by 
Marshal Wade. Under Morrison’s superin- 

to Fort Wilham was made, and also the ro^ 
though the wilds of Glenbeg and Glenshee 
to Daibriggan. His surveys of the former, 
dated 9 Jan. 1749, and of the latter, dated 
22 Feb. 1750, are in the war office. Part 
of tho road between Blairgowrie and Braemar 
was made by a detachment of Lord Bury’s 
regiment under Morrison’s orders. His draw- 
ing of this road is in the British Museum. 

On 18 April 1760 he was promoted to be 
sub-engineer, and sent to Northallerton in 
T orkshirefor duty. Pospessed of personal at- 
tractions and accomphbhments, and having 
earned the good opmion of the Duke of 
Cumberland, ne was about this time brought 
to the notice of the king, and in 1761 he 
was attached to the person of the Prince of 
Wales. He was promoted engineer extra- 
ordina^ on 1 Jan. 1758, captam lieutenant 
on 14 May 1767, and captam and engineer 
in ordinary on 4 Jan. 1768. On 26 April 
1768 be was appointed to the expedition 
assembled in the Isle of Wight for a descent 
on the French coast. He took part under 
the Duke of Marlboroagh in the landing in 
June in Cancale Bay, near St. Malo, and the 
destruction of St. Stfvan and Solidore. The 
troops were thenoe conveyed to Havre and 
to Cherbourg, and letunwd home again. On 
28 July Morrison embarked under Genenl 
BHgh at Portsmouth, and sailed on 1 Aug. 
fot Gkerbourg. Fents Tonriavill^ Galet, 
HoBunet, EsqueudrevOISt St. Anineo, and 
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Quenq|ueville, with the baain, built at oon- 
■iderable expense, irexe all destrc^ed. Bligh 
sailed for England on 16 Aug. On 81 Aug. 
Morrison again sailed with Gieneral Bli^ 
with troops for St. Malo, and took part m 
the action of 0 Sept., and in the battle of 
St. Gas on 11 Sept. At the termination of 
these expeditions Morrison returned to court. 

On 22 Feb. 1761 he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army and appointed 
deputy quartermaster-general on the head- 
quarters staff. On the death of General 
Bland in June 1763 he was appointed 
quartermaster-general to the forces, and was 
in frequent attendance on the king. He was 
appointed equeny to the Duke of York, and 
travelled with him in 1764. He accompanied 
the duke when he left England on 7 July 
1V67, and attended him assiduously during 
his illness at Monaco, and was present at his 
death in September of that year. Morrison 
was ill himself, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that the dying prince could be pre- 
vailed on to accept his services. * Your life, 
Morrison,’ he said, * is of more importance 
than mine. You have a family. Be careful 
of your health for their sake, and shun this 
chamber.’ Morrison was much attached to 
the prince. He accompanied his remains to 
England, and attended their interment on 
the night of 8 Nov. in Westminster Abbey. 

In 1760 he was a member of a committee 
appointed to consider the defences of Gi- 
braltar. On 22 Dec. 1772 Morrison was pro- 
moted colonel in the army, and on 2 Feb. 
1776 he was promoted to be sub-director 
and major in the coips of royal engineers. 
He was made a major-geneial on ^ Aug. 
1777. In 1779 he was appointed colonel of 
the 76th regiment. In 1781 he attended 
Lord Amherst, the commandeivin-chief, on 
an inspection of the east coast defences on 
the outbreak of the war with Holland. On 
29 May 1782 he was transferred from the 
colonelcy of the 76th foot to that of the 17 th 
regiment, and on 20 Nov. was promoted to 
be lieutenant-ganeraL (hi 8 Aug. 1792 he 
was transferred from the colonelcy of the 
17th foot to that of the 4th kin^s own 
regiment of foot. But little more is re- 
corded of the ancient quartermaster-general 
except the changes of his residence. In 
17^ he resided at Sion Hill near Barnet. 
On 8 May 1796, when he was promoted 
gmeral, he was living at Fairy Hall near 
F^tham. He died at his houae in Seymour 
Street, London, on 26 Nov. 1709, at about 
the age ci ninety-five. He was married and 
had w children. 

[Oaimcm’sHiftorieal Reeordi of Che 17th Beg!- 
\ of Foot, 8vOb 1848; Asa. Bqg. 1767, voL 


z. ; JoDifial of the Oampaign on the Ooast of 
Franoe, 1768; Gent. lUg. 1768, 1792, 1799, 
passim; OBnespendenoe of Earl of Chathun, 
1840, voL iv. ; Snropean Hag. 1799, vol. zzxvi. ; 
HastM’a History of Kant ; Ordnance Muster 
BoUs (Add. MSS. Brit. Mm) : War Office and 
Board of Ordnance Beoords; Bpjal Engineere* 
Beeords; Connolly Papers, mannaoi^; Jesse’s 
Memoirs of the Life and Beign of George HI, 
vol. i.] H. S. V. 

MOBBISON, JAMES (1790-1867), 
merchant and politician^ bom of yeoman 
parent^e in Hampshire in 1790, began his 
career in a ve^ humble capacity in a London 
warehouse. His industry, sagacity, and in- 
tegrity eventually secured him a partnership 
in the general drapery business in Fore Street 
of Joseph Todd, whose daughter he married. 
The firm latterly became known as Morrison, 
Dillon & Go. and wes afterwards converted 
into the Fore Street Limited LiabUi^ Gom- 

a . Morrison was one of the first English 
irs to depend for liis success on the 
lowest remunerative scale of profit. He thus 
endeavoured to secure a very rapid circula- 
tion of capital, his motto being ' small profits 
and quick returns.’ He made an immense 
fortune, a great part of which he expended 
in buying land m Berkshire, Buckin^am* 
shire, Kent, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, and islay, 
Ar^llshire. Southey saw him at Keswick 
in September 1828. He was then worth 
some 160,000/., and was on his way to New 
Lanark on the Glyde with the intention of 
investing 6,000/. in Robert Owen’s experi* 
ment, * if he should find his expectations 
coniimed by what he sees there ’ (Southbt, 
Life and Correepirndmee^ v. 144-6). 

From his earliest settlement m London 
Morrison was associated with the liberal 
party in the dty. In 1880 he entered par- 
liament as member for St. Ivm Oomwall, 
which he helped to partially disimndhise by 
voting for the Reform BilL He did not re- 
turn to bis offended constitaenta, but in 1631 
he secured a seat at Ipswich for which he 
was again elected in lleoember 1882. He 
waa, however, defeated there on the * Peel 
Dissolution ’ in January 1886. Gn an elec- 
tion petition, Fltzroy Kelly and Robert Adam 
Dnnw, the members, were unseated, and 
Morrison with Rigby Wason headed the poll 
in June 1886. At the succeeding dissolu- 
tion, in July 1887, Morrison remained out 
of pvliament, and in the feUowing December 
on theoccasion of aby-elaetionfOT avacai^ 
at Ipswich, he was defeated in a contest with 
Jose^ BaR^. In March 1840 he re-entsted 
the Moose of Commons as member figr the 
Inveniem Bnigha, end was igra fetiwnei( 
unoppoeed in the general eleraon cff 184li 
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but on iftko SiSQliition of 1847, his health 
batng nmci^ InMiTed, he finallj retired. 

On 17 May 1^ Morrison made an able 
Bpe^ on moying a resolution urging the 
periodical reyision of tolls and charges leyied 
on rrilroads and other public works. In 18^ 
he moyed similar resmutions, and again in 
March 1846, when he finally succeeded in 
obtaining a select committee for the better 
promoting and securing of the interests of the 
public in railway acts. His draft report, not 
altogether adopted, was drawn with great 
skill, and many of its principles haye oeen 
adopted in subsequent legislation. 

Though an entirely self-educated man, 
Morrison possessed considerable liter^ 
tastes, whi^ were exercised in the formation 
of a large library. He was likewise a loyer 
of art and made a large collection of pictures 
of the old masters, Italian and Dutch, together 
with many fine examples of the English 
school, lit, Waagen. in his * Treasures of 
Art in Great Britain * (supplement, pp. 105- 
118, 800-12), enumerates thirty pictures of 
Morrison in his house in Harley Street as of 
the highest value. The pictures at Morrison’s 
seat at Basildon Park, Berkshire, Waagen 
also describes as a * collection of a very high 
class.’ 

Morrison died at Basildon Park on 80 Oct. 

at betvmn three an<F four mllfons, besides 
large investments in the United States. By 
his marriaTO to Mary Anne, daughter of 
Joseph Todd, he had, with other issue, four 
sons, Charles (6. 1817), of Basildon Park 
and Islay ; Alfred (1821-18971, of Fonthill, 
Hindon, Wiltshire; Frank (1828-1904), of 
Hole Park, Rolvenden, Kent, and Strath- 
raich,Garve,Ross-shire; and Walter(5. 1886), 
formerly M.P., of Malham Tarn, Settle, 
Yorkshire ( Walfobd, County Fam. 1909, p. 
789). The second son, Alfred, was known as 
an enthusiastic collector of autograph letters 
and engraved portraits. 

Morrison published: 1. 'Rail Roads. 
Speech in the House of Commons,’ &c., 8yo, 
London, 1886. 2. 'Observations illustrative 
of the defects of the English System of Rail- 
way Legislation,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1846. 
8. ' The Influence of English Railway Legis- 
lation on Trade and industry,’ Sk,, 8vo, 
London, 1848. 

[Times cited in Gent. Mag. 1867, pt. ii. pp. 
681-8 : Ward’s Men of the Reign, p. 645 ; 
Names of Members of Parliament, Official Re- 
turn, pt. h. ; MaoOnllooh's Lit. Pol. £eon. p. 

205.] G. a. 

MORRISON, Sib RICHARD (1767- 
1849), architect, bom in 1767, was son of 
John Morrison of Middleton, 00 . Cork, an 


architect of scientific attainments. Origi- 
nally intended for the church, he was eyen- 
tually placed as pupil with James Gandon 
[q. y.J the architect, m Dublin. He obtained 
through his godfather, the Earl of Shannon, 
a post in the ordnance department at Dublin ; 
but this he abandoned, when he entered into 
full practice as an architect. Haying re- 
sided for some time at Clonmel, he removed 
about 1600 to Dublin and settled at Bray. 
Morrison had very extensive public and pri- 
vate practice in Ireland. Among his public 
works were alterations to the cathedml at 
Cashel, the court-house and gaol at Galway, 
court-houses at Carlow, Clonmel, Roscom- 
mon, Wexford, and elsewhere, and the Ro- 
man catholic cathedral at Dublin. He built 
or altered very many mansions of the nobili^ 
and gentry in Ireland, and was knighted by 
the lord-lieutenant, Earl de Grey, in 1841. 
He died at Bray on 81 Oct. 1849, and was 
buried in the Mount Jerome cemetery, Dub- 
lin. He was president of the Institute of 
Architects of Ireland. In 1798 he published 
a volume of ' Designs.’ 

Morrison, William Vitettvius (1794- 
1888), architect, son of the above, was bom 
at Clonmel on 22 April 1794. In 1821 he 
made an extensive tour on the continent, 
and on his return assisted his father in many 
of his works. He also had a lame public 
and private practice in Ireland. HIb health, 
however, broke down, and after a second visit 
to the continent he died in his father’s house 
at Bray on 16 Oct. 1888, and was buried in 
the Mount Jerome cemetery. He was a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

[Papworth’s Diet, of Architecture; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists; Annual Register, 1849; £ng> 
lish Cyclopsedia ; Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biog. p. 852.] L. C. 

MORRISON, RICHARD JAMES 
(1795-1874), inventor and astrologer, known 
chiefly by his pseudonym of ' Zadkiel,’ was 
bom 15 June 1795, being son of Richard 
Caleb Morrison, who for twenty-seven years 
was a gentleman pensioner under George IH. 
His grandfather, Richard Morrison, was a 
captam in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. Richard J ames entered the royal navy 
in 1806 as a first-class volunteer on lioard the 
Spartan, and saw much boat service in the 
Adriatic. He also, on 8 May 1810, shared in 
a brilliant and single-banded victory, gained 
^ the Spartan in the Bay of Naples over a 
Pmoo-Neapolitan sqnad^. He continued 
In the same ship till December 1810, and was 
subsequently, between August 181 1 and July 
1816, employed as mastei’s mate in the Elisa- 
beth and tne Myrtle, on the North Sea, 
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Baltic, and Cork statioDB. In the Myrtle he shown to them without money pmient. 
apncMira to have likewise performed the duties The jury returned a verdict for the pudii^, 
of lieutenant and master, and he took up, on with 20«. damages, and the lord chief justice 
leaving her, a lieutenant’s commission, dated (Sir Alexander Cockbum) refused a certifi- 
3 Marw 1815. His last appointment was to cate for costs (Ttmes, 80 June 1868, p. 18, 
the coastguard, in which he served from coL 1, and 1 July, p. 11, col. 4; iBvnro, 
April 1827 until October 1829, when he re- Anmla af cfur TVmes, p. 668). It was said 
signed, owing to ill-health, induced by the that the crystal globe was that formerly pos- 
exposvure he had suffered in rescuing four se6sedbyI)T.Dee(BeeDEB,JoHzr,andEBLLBT, 
men and a boy from a wreck in February EnwaBD; iVbteaand Qtieriea, Srdser.iv. 109, 
1828. His exertions on the occasion were 155, 288). Morrison died on 5 April 1874. 
acknowledged by a medal from the Society He married, on 23 Aug. 1827, mss Sarah 
for the Preservation of Life from Ship- Mary Paul of Waterford, and had issue nine 
wreck. children. 

In 1824 he presented to the admiralty a His works are : 1. * Narrative of the Loss 
plan, subsequently adopted in principle, ^ for of the ^thsay Oastle Stew Packet in 
registering merchant seamen.^ In 1827 he Beaumaris Bay,’ 4th edit, with additions, 
proposed another plan, ^ for propelling ships London, 1881, 12mo. 2. * Observations on 
of war in a calm,’ and on 6 March 1886 he Dr. Halley’s neat Oomet, which wiUapjroir 
further suggested to the board < a plan for in 1885 ; with a History of the Phenomena 
providing an ample supply of seamen for the attending its Return for six hundred ^ars 
fleet without impressment.’ For this scheme past,’ 2na edit. London, 1836, 12mo. 8. wil- 
he received the thanks of their lordships, iiw Lilly’s ^ Introductiv a to Astrole^,’ 
His arguments were immediately employed with emendations, London, 1885 and lS>2, 
in the House of Commons by Sir James 8vo, afterwards reprinted as * The Grammar 
Graham, first lord of the admiraity, and they of Astrolc^.’ T. H. Moody published * A 
were partially enforced by the addition of a Complete Refutation of Astrology, consisting 
thousand boys to the naval force of the principallv of a Series of Letters ... in re- 
country. ply to the Arouments of . . . Morrison,’ 

He was chiefly remarkable, however, for 1838, 8vo. 4. * Zadkiel’s Legacy, containing 
his devotion, dunng nearly half a century, to a Judgment of the great Conjunction m 
the pseudo science of astrology. In 1881 he Saturn and Jupiter, on the 26th of January, 
brought out * The Hentid of Astrology,’ 1842 . . , also Essays on Hindu Astrology 
whi^ was continued as ^The Astrological and the Nativity of Albert Edward, Prince 
Almanac ’ and ^Zadkiel’s Almanac.’ This six- of Wales,’ London, 1842, 12mo. 5. *Zad- 
penny pamphlet, in which he published his kiel’s Magazine,’ London, 1849, 8vo. 6.* An 

? redictions, under the signature of * Zadkiel Essay on Love and Matrimony,’ London, 
'ao-&e,’ became known far and wide among 1851, 24mo. 7. * The Solar System as it is, 
the credulous. It sold annually by tens of and not as it is represented,’ London, 1857, 
thousands, running up sometimes to an edi- 8vo, where the whole Newtonian scheme of 
tion of two hundred thousand copies, and it the heavens is openly defied. 8. * Explwar 
secured him a moderate competence. Among tion of the Bell Buoy invented by Lieut, 
other periodicals of a similar character edited Morrison,’ London [1^8], 8vo. 9. * Astro- 
by him were * The Horoscope ’ and * The Voice nomy in a Nutshell, or the leadiim Problems 
01 the Stars.’ of the Solar System solved by Simple Pro- 

Morrison, who was considered by some to portion only, on the Theory of Magnetic 
be a charlatan and by others a victim of a Attraction,’ London [1860], 8vo. 10. * The 
distinct hallucination, brought in 1868 an Comet, a large lithographic Map on the true 
action for libel in the court of queen’s bench Course of Encke’s Comet, with a letter to the 
against Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, who Members of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ 
inalettertothe'DailvTelemph’hadstated London p8601, 8vo. 11. < The Hand-Book 
that ’ the author of ** Zadkid ” is the crystal of Astrology/ 2 vols. I^ndon, 1861-2, 12 m. 
globe seer who gulled many of our nobility 12. * On the Gfreat First Cause, his Exist- 
about the year 1852.’ At the trUl, on 29 June enoe and Attributes,’ London, 1867, 12mo. 
1868, itappeaiedthatMorrisonhad pretended 18, 'The New Principia, or true ^stem of 
that through the medium of the crystalglobe Astronomy. In which the Earth is proved 
various persons saw visions, uid held con- to be the stationair Centre of the Solar Syt- 
verse ww spirits. Some persons of rank, tern,’ London [1868], 8vo ; 2nd edit. X872. 
however, who had been present at the 14. ' King David Triumphant 1 A Letter to 
werecalledon behali of the plaintifl^ the Astrmioiiieri of Be n a r eS|’ London, 1871, > 
and testified that the crystal globe had been 8va 
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[AtheniBimi, 1874* i. 680, 666, 701 ; Cooke’s 
OnitbsiliM of Ooenlt Literature; De Moil’s 
BodgcA of Plavadozes, pp. 196, 277» 478; 
(ySjnm'w Naval Biog. 1849, p. 790; Times, 
11 Hay 1874, p. 8, cdI. 6.] T. C. 

MORRISON, ROBERT (1788-1834), 
miasionaiy in China, son of James Morrison, 
was bom 6 Jan. 1782 at BuUer’s Green, 
Moxpeth, in Northumberland. When he 
was three years old his parents remoyed to 
Newcastle. There he was taught reading 
and writing by his maternal uncle, who was 
a schoolmaster, and at the proper age he 
was apprenticed to his father as a last and 
boot-tree maker. In 1798 he joined the 
presbyterian church, and three years later 
entered on a course of study of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew under the instruction of the 
Rev. W. Laidler. In 1802 his mother died, 
and his inclinations, which had for some 
time tended towards missionary work, now 
determined him to enter that field. He ob- 
tained admission to the Hoxton Academy 
(now Highbury College), and stayed there 
for a year from 7 Jan. 1803. He was then 
sent to the Missionary Academy at Gbsport, 
which was under the superintendence of 
Dr. Dayid Bo^e [q.v.] In 1806 he was 
transferred to London to study medicine and 
astronomy, and to pick up any knowled^fe of 
the Chinese language which he could gam, it 
haying been determined by the London Mis- 
sions^ Society to send him to China. By 
good fortune he met a Chinaman named Yong 
Samtak, who ag^d to give him lessons in 
the languoge. Haying made some acquaint- 
ance With the Chinese written character, he 
made a transcript of a Chinese manuscript at 
the British Museum, containing a harmony 
of the Gospels, the Acts, and most of the 
Pauline epistles; and copied a manuscript 
Latin and Chinese dictionary which was lent 
to him by the Royal Society. On 8 Jan. 1807 
he was oidained at the Scots Church, Swallow 
Street, and at the end of the same month he 
embarked at Grayesend for Canton via Ame- 
rica. After two years’ labour in China, on 
20 Feb. 1809 he married Miss Morton, at 
Macao, and on the same day was appointed 
translator to the East India Company. The 
fact that he had printed and puolished the 
New Testament and several rmigious tracts 
in Chinese came in 1815 to the knowledge of 
the East India Compwy’s directors, who, 
fisaring thiat it might innuenoe the Chinese 
against the company, proposed to sever th^ 
connection with him. But their agents in 
Cfiiina successfully ur^ them to retain his 
services. In 1817 he accompanied Lord 
Amherst as mterpreter on his i^rtive mie- 
sion to Feldng, and in the same year he was 


made D.D. by the university of Glasgow. In 
1818 he succeed in establishing the Anglo- 
Chinese College at Malacca for the training 
of missionaries for the far East Three years 
later his wife died, and in 1824 he returned 
to England, bringing with him a large 
Chinese library, which he ultimately be- 
queathed to University College. In Novem- 
l^r 1824 he married, secondly, a Miss Arm- 
strong. About this time he interested himself 
in the establishment of the Language In- 
stitution in Bartlett’s Buildings, London, and 
in 1826 he returned to Canton, where he re- 
sided until his death on 1 Aug. 1834. On 
5 Aug. he was buried at Macao. He left 
seven children, two by his first wife and five 
by his second. 

Morrison was a voluminous writer both in 
English and Chinese. His magnum opus wfls 
his ‘Dictionary of the Chinese Language,’ 
which appeared in three parts, between 1815 
and 1823. At the time, and for many years 
afterwards, this work was, as Professor J^en 
said, ‘ without dispute the best Chinese dic- 
tionary composed in a European language.’ 
After the conclusion of the work, in 1824, 
Morrison was elected F.R.S. He published 
also a Chinese grammar and several treatises 
on the language. His most important work 
in Chinese was a translation of the Bible, 
which, with the help of Dr. William Milne 
Fq. y.], he published at Malacca in 21 vols. in 
1823. He was the author also of translation s 


of hymns and of the prayer-book, as well 
as of a number of tracts and serial publica- 
tions. 

The eldest son, John Rodebt Mobbison 
(1814-1843), born at Macao in 1814, be- 
came in 1^0 translator to the English 
merchants at Canton, and in 1833 he published 
‘The Chinese Commercial Guide,’ supplying 
much valuable information respecting Bri- 
tish commerce in Canton. On his father’s 
death in 1834 he succeeded him as Chinese 
secretary and interpreter under the new 
system adopted by the British government 
alter the withdrawal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter. During the diplomatic 
troubles which led to war between England 
and Cluna in 1839, all the official corre- 
spondence of the English government with 
the Chinese authorities pasM through Mor- 
rison’s hands. He was attached to the British 
forces duringthecampai^of 1840-2. W^hen 
peace was made and Hongkong ceded to 
England, Morrison became a member of the 
legi^tive and executive council, and offi- 
ciating colonial seeretaiy of the Hongkong 
government. He died of malarial fsver at 
Hoi^ong in the autumn of 1843. The 
Engiiah ^enipotentiary there, Sir Henry 
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Pottinger, described his death as * a positive 
nation^ calamity.' 

[Memoirs of Lifo and Labonn of B. Mor- 
rison. P.D., by Jbis widow, London, 1839. For 
the eon: Gent. Mag. 184i, i. 210 ; and infonna< 
tion kindly sent by Mrs. Mary B. Hobson and 
Mr. J. M. Hobson.] B. K. D. 

MORRISON; THOMAS (d. 1836 P),medi- 
cai .‘Writer, studied at Edinburgh in 1784, 
but subsequently removed to London, where 
he became a member of the Royal College of 
Surffeons. In 1798 he was in practice at 
Ghelsea, but by 1806 appears to have settled 
in Dublin, In the * List of Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons’ in 1825 his 
address is given as Yale Grove, Chelsea. 
His name disappears from the lists before 
, 1829. He died apparently at Dublin in 1835 
{Post Office Directory qf Dublin^ 1807 and 
1835). He published: 1. ‘Reflections upon 
Armed Associations in an Appeal to the 
Impartial Inhabitants of Chelsea,’ &c., 8vo, 
London, 1798. 2. ‘ An Examination into the 
Principles of what is commonly called the Bru- 
nonian System,’ 8vo, London [1806]. 3. ‘The 
Pharmacopoeia of the King and Queen’s Col- 
lege of Physicians, Ireland, translated into 
English with observations,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1807. 
He also contributed two papers to Duncan’s 
‘ Annals of Medicine,’ 1797 (ii. 240 and 246>. 

[List of Members of the Royal Oollege of 
Surgeons, 1826; Reuss’s Register of Authors; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Diet, of Living Authors, 
1818 1 G. G. 

MORRITT, JOHN BACON SAWREY 
(1772 P-1843), traveller and classical scholar, 
born about 1772, was son and heir of John 
Sawrey Morritt, who died at Rokeby Park, 
Yorkshire, on 3 Aug. 1791, by his wire Anne 
{d. 1809), daughter of Henry Peirse of Be- 
dale, M.P. for Northallerton. Both parents 
were buried in a vault in Rokeby Church, 
where their son erected to their memoir a 
monument with a poetic inscription. Mor- 
ritt, who had previously been in Paris dur- 
ing 1789, was ^ucated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. 1794 and M.A. 
1798. Early in 1794 he proceeded to the East, 
and spent two years in travelling, mainly 
in Greece and Asia Minor. He arrived, with 
the Rev. James Dallaway [q. v.] and a few 
other Englishmen, from Lesbos on 6 Nov. 
1794, landing about twenty miles below 
Lectum, in we Sinus Adramyttenus, and 
proceeded to make a careful survey of the 
scene of the ‘ Iliad.’ When Jacob Biyant 
published some works with the desire of prov- 
ing that no such city as Troy had existed, 
Morritt’s knowledge of the country led him 
to undertake Homer’s defence, and he pub- 
Ushed at York in 1798 ‘ A Vindication of 


Homer and of the Ancient Poets iSki His- 
torians who have leoorded ^e Siege and 
Fall of Troy.’ This produced from BmAt 
‘SomeObsemtions’in 1799^ and when Dean 
Vinoent reviewed Morritt’s work in the ‘Bri- 
tish (Mtic’for 1 Jan. and 1 March 1799, 
and issued the cxitioisma in a separate 
form, Bryant rushed into print with an angry 
‘ Expostulation addressed to the “ Hritish 
Ontic,’” 1799, whereupon Morritt ret^ated 
with‘ Additional Remai'ks on the Topography 
of Troy, in answer to Mr. Bryant’s last PuIh 
licationa,’ 1800. Some account of expe- 
diticOto IVo^ is given by Dallaway in ‘Cm- 
stantinople, with Excursions to the Shores 
and Islands of the Archipelago, and to the 
Troad,’ 1797, and his omnions are corrobo- 
rated in ‘ Remarks and Observations on the 
Plain of Troy, made duririg an Excunabn in 
June 1799,’ by William Francklin [q* v.l 

Morritt inherited a lf«rge fortune, includ- 
ing the estate of Rokeby, which his father 
hod purchased from tiid‘ long’ Sir Thomas 
Robinson [q. v.] in 1769, and in 1806 he served 
as high sheriflT of Yorkshire. A conservative 
in politics, he was returned to parliament by 
the borough of Beverley at a by-eleotion in 
1799, but was defeated at the dissolution in 
1802. In 1814 he was elected on a by- 
vacancy for the constituency of Northal- 
lerton in Yorkshire, which he represented 
until 1818, and he sat for Shaftesbury, Dor- 
set, from 1818 to 1820. In 1810 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the state cf parties, 
entitled ‘ Advice to the Whigs, W an Eng- 
lishman,’ and in 1826 he gave Sir Walter 
Scott a copy of a printed ‘Letter to R. 
Bethell,’ in favour of the claims of the catho- 
lics, whereupon Scott noted in his diary 
that twenty years previously Morritt had 
entertained other views on that suUect. A 
reply to this letter was publishea W the 
Rev. W. Metcalfe, perpetual curate of Kirk 
Hammerton, In 180/ he made an ‘ excel- 
lent speech ’ at the nomination of Wilber- 
force for Yorkshire. 

Morritt paid Scott a visit in the summer 
of 1808, and was apiin his guest in 1816 and 
January 1829. Their friendship was never 
broken. Scott, on his return from London in 
1809, spent a fortnight at Rokeby, and de- 
scribe it as one of the most enviable places 
that he had ever seen. In December 1811 he 
communicated to Morritt his intention of 
making it the scene of a poem, and n^ved 
in reply a very long communication on its his- 
tory and beauties. A second stay was wada 
in the autumn of 1812, with the result that 
his poem of ‘ Rokeby,’ mthough fltllfaig short' 
of oomulete success, was landed lor ^ 
* admirable, perhaps the nniqne ilddity ol 
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the local deaeriptioiiB.* It was dedicated to I 
Moiritt * in token of sincere friendship/ and 
with the puhlio intimation that the scene had 
been laia in his 'beautiful demesne.* A 
further proof of this friendship was ehown 
when Morritt was entrusted with the secret 
of the authorship of 'Wayerley.’ Scott’s 
visits were renewed in 1815, 1826, 1828, and 
in September 1831, on his last loumej to 
London and Italy. Many letters wmch passed 
between them are included in Lockhart’s 
' Life of Scott/ which contained particulars 
by Morritt of his viut to Scott in 1808 and of 
the manner in which Scott was lionised bj 
London society in 1809. Many more of their 
letters are contained in the ' Familiar Let- 
ters of Sir Walter Scott/ 1894. Morritt was 
also acquainted with Stewart Rose, Payne 
Knight, Sir Humphry Davy, and Southey, 
the latter of whom stopped at Rokeby in 
July 1812, and made a short call there in 
November 1829 (Southbt, l^e and Oorre^ 
spondencCf iii. 346-8, iy. 8, vi. 77). 

Morritt, on Scott’s invitation, became an 
occasional contributor to the ' Quarterly Re- 
view,’ and his poem on ' The Curse of Moy, 
a Highland Tale,’ appeared in the ' Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border’ (6th edit. iii. 461). 
He was elected a member of the Dilettanti 
Society on 2 June 1799, and his portrait as 
' arch-master ’ of its ceremonies, in the long 
crimson taffety-tassellod robe of office, was 
painted by Sir Martin Archer Shee for the 
society in 1831-2. An essay by him on the 
' History and Principles of Antient Sculp- 
ture’ forms the introduction to the second 
volume of ' Specimens of Antient Sculpture 
preserved in Great Britain/ which was issued 
by the society in 1836. The minutes of the 
council on its selection and printii^ are in- 
serted in the ' Historical Notices or the So- 
ciety of Dilettanti,’ pp. 66-9. A volume of 
' Miscellaneous Translations and Imitations 
of the Minor Greek Poets’ was published by 
him in 1802. He composed the poetical in- 
scrmtion on the monument in York Minster 
to william Bu^h [q.v.], whose widow left 
him th4 fine miniature of Milton which had 
been painted by Cooper. 

Morritt died at Rokeby Park, 12 July 
1848, aged 71. He married, by special 1 h 
cense, at the house of Colonel Stanley, M.P., 
in PaU Mall, on 19 Nov. 1808, Katharine 
(d. 1816), second daughter of the Rev. Ttemae 
Stanley, rector of Winwick in Lancsjlhire. 
He was buried by his wife’s side in a vault 
under Rokeby Church, where a marble tablet, 
surmounted by a bust of him, was placed in 
their memory. 

Morritt was oneof the founders and amern* 
ber of the first oommittee of the Tnrelleid 


Club in 1819. Scott oaUs him ' a man un- 
equalled in the mixture of sound good sense, 
high literary cultivation, and the kindest and 
sweetest temper that ever graced a human 
bosom.’ Wilberforce described him as ' full 
of anecdote,’ and SirWilliam Fraser mentions 
him as a brilliant raconteur, 

[^nt. Mag. 1791 pt. ii. pp. 780, 1156, 1803 
pt. ii. p. 1085, 1815 pt. ii. p. 637, 1843 pt. ii. 
pp. 547-8; Annaal Reg. 1843, p. 281 ; Burke’s 
Innded Gentry, 4th ed., sub * Peirse ’ and * Stan- 
ley;’ Foster’s York Pedigrees, sub ‘Peirse;* 
Whitaker’s Bichmondshire; Park’s Pari, Rep. of 
Yorkshire, pp. 151, 246 ; Lockhart’s Scott, passim ; 
Scott’s Journal, i. 270-2, ii. 162-4, 195-7, 215; 
Sir W. Fraser’s Hie et Ubique, pp. 238-43; 
Smiles’s John Murray, ii. 453 ; Davies’s York 
Press, pp. 300-1 ; Wilberforce’s Life, iii. 318, 
iv. 392, V, 241-3 ; Portraits of Dilettanti Soc. t 
p. 7 ; Hist. Notices, Dilettanti Soc. pp. 77-8.1 

W. P. 0. 

MORS, RODERICK (d. 1646), Francis- 
can. [See BsufTKELow, Henbt.] 

MORSE, HENRY (1696-1646), jesuit, 
known also as Clxxton (his mothers name) 
and Waiwb, was bom in Norfolk in 1695, 
and studied law in one of the inns of court 
in London. Harbouring doubts concerning 
the protestant religion, he retired to the con- 
tinent, and was reconciled to the Roman 
church at Douay. Afterwards he became an 
alumnus of the English College there. He 
entered the English College at Rome 27 Dec. 
1618, and having completed his theological 
studies, and received holy orders, he was sent 
from Douay to the English mission 19 June 
1624. He entered the Society of Jesus in 
the London novitiate in 1626, and was soon 
afterwards removed to the Durham district. 
Being apprehended, he was committed to 
York Castle, where he remained in confine- 
ment for thm years. In 1632 he was at 
Wattan, acting as prefect of health and con- 
fulllOtf of the college. In 1633 he was minis- 
ter and consultor at Li5ge College, and in 
same year he became a missioner in the 
Xsmdon district. He was again wprehended, 
eommitted to Newgate, triS and condemned 
te death in 1637, but the sentence was com- 
muted to banishment at the intercession of 
Queen Henrietta Maria. In 1641-2 he was 
camp missioner to the En glish mission at 
Ghent. Two years later he had returned to 
England and again appears as a missioner 
in the Durham district. He was arrested, 
carried in chains to London, tried, and, being 
condemned to death as a traitor on account 
of hia sacerdotal character, was executed at 
l^bum on 1 Feb. (NB.) 1644-6. 

In Father Ambrose Corbie’s 'Certamen 
Triplex/ Antwerp, 1645, is an engraved por- 
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trait, which is photographed in Foley’s * Re- 
cords ’ [see OoBBiE, Aubbosb]; two other 
portraits are mentioned by Granger (Biog. 
Hist ii. 207). 

A copy of Morse’s diary, entitled ^Papers 
relating to the English Jesuits,’ is preserred 
in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 21203). 

His elder brother, William Mobsb 
1649), born in Norfolk in 1691, was likewise 
a cbnTert to the catholic faith, became a 
jesuit, and laboured on the English mission 
until his death on 1 Jan. 1648-9. 

[An account of Morse’s execution, entitled 
Nerratio Gloriosa Mortis quam pro Heligione 
Gatholica P. Henricrs Mors h Societate lesr 
Saeerdos fortiter oppetijt Londini in Anglia. 
Anno Salutis, 1646. 1 February] stylo nouo 

Q,uein hie stylum deinceps sequemur, Ghent, 
1645, 4to, pp. 21 ; a memoir appears in Am- 
brose Corbie’s Certamen Triplex, Antwerp, 1645, 
4to, pp. 95-144. See also C^loner’s Missionary 
Priests, ii. 180; Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 120; 
Ilorns Anglo-Bavaricus, p. 82 ; Foley’s Beoords, 
i. 666-GlO, VI. 288, vii. 697 Oliver’s Jesuit Col- 
lections, p. 146; Tanner’s Societas Jesu usque 
ad sanguinis et vitae profusionem zoilitans.] 

T. C. 

MORSE, ROBERT (1743-1818), general, 
colonel commandant royal engineers, in- 
spector-general of fortifications, second son 
of Thomas Morse, rector of Langatt, Somer- ‘ 
set, was bom on 29 Feb. 1743. He entered 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
on 1 Feb. 1766, and while still a cadet re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the 12th 
foot on 24 Sept. 1767. He was permitted 
to continue liis studies at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, and on 8 Feb. 1768 was ' 
gazetted practitioner engineer. In May he 
mined the expedition under the Duke of 
Marlborough aestined for the capture and 
destruction of St. Malo. The troops were 
landed at Oancale on 6 June, and the engi- 
neers covered the place with strong lines of 
trenches, but with the exception of the de- 
struction of shipping and of some magazines 
nothing was done, and the troops re-em- 
barked, and after demonstrations at Cher- 
bourg and Havre returned home. Morse 
then joined the expedition under General 
Bligh directed against Cherbourg. The 
troops disembark(m without resistance on 
6 Aug., and, the French having abandoned 
the forts, the engineers demolimed the de- 
fences and the wharves and docks. The 
expedition sailed for England again on 
18 Aug. Morse again aooompaniM Bligh 
the foUowkig month, when another attempt 
was made on St. Malo. The troops landed 
in St. Lunaire Bay on 4 Sept., out were 
unable to any impresnon on the plaoa. 


Morse tookpart in the skirmishes at FlamMit 
on the 8th and Msntignon on the 9th. On 
the 11th the expedition hastily retreated to 
their ships, and embarked under heavy fire 
firom the Imnch, when over eight hundred 
were killed, drowned, or mads prisoners. 
Morse was lightly wounded. 

Soon after nis return to England he was 
placed on the staff of the expedition, under 
General Hobson, for the reauction of the 
French islands of the Caribbean Sea. The 
expedition sailed for Barbados on 12 Nov., 
and disembarked without loss in Martinique 
on l**^''Tan. l'/69. Shortly after the troops 
were re-embarked and carried to Guad^oupe. 
Basseterre, the capital, was taken, and me 
whole idand reduced, the French evacOating 
it by the capitulation of 1 May. Morse was 
romoted lieutenant and sub-engine6J on 
0 Sept. 1769, and on hi*) return to England 
at the end of the year V'R.s employed on the 
coast defences of Sussex 

In 1761 Morse servcsl in the exp^ition 
against Belleisl^off the coast of Brittany, 
under General Hodgson. The force, which 
was strong in engineers, arrived off the 
island on 7 April, but an attempted disem- 
barkation faiM, with a loss of five hundred 
men. Bad weather prevented another at- 
tempt until 21 April, when a landing was 
effected, and the enemy driven into the dta^ 
del of Palais, a work of considerable strength, 
requiring a regular siege. There is a journal 
of the siege in the nwal artillery-library at 
Woolwich, ' by an officer who was present 
at the siege.’ A practicable breach was esta- 
blished in June, and on the 7th of that month 
the garrison capitulated, and the fort and 
island were occupied by the British. Morse 
was employed in repairing and restoring the 
fortifications, and returned to England with 
General Hodgson. 

Morse served with the British forces in 
Germany, under John Manners, marquis of 
Granby [q. v.], in 1762 and 17621^ and acted as 
aide-de-camp to Granby, in addition to carry- 
ing out his auties as engineer. He was also 
assistant quartermaster-general. He was pre- 
sent at the various actions of the Westphalian 
campaign, in which the British force took 
part. At the close of the war he was one of 
the officers sent to Holland to make a con- 
vention with the States-General for the 
passage of the British troops through their 
country, and he attended the embarution of 
the army. He was promoted captain-Ueu- 
tenant and engineer-extraordinary on 6 May 
1768. 

On his return to England, thfongh the gooil 
offices of Colonel George Morrison ^v.],qnai^ 
termastengeneral of the fiBroes, Mone w*as 
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appointed aeeiitaat jqiiailennastei^^ at Growth and Security of this Colo^, done 

headquartaray ea omoe which he held simul- by lieutenant-Oolond Morse, Ohief Engines 
taneottdy with the engineer charge of tJie in America, upon a Tour of the Provinoa in 
Medway diTision untdll706, and afterwards the Autumn of the Year 1788 and the Sum- 
with the.t of the Tilbury division until 1709. mer of 1784, under the Orders and Instmc- 
In 1778 he was appointed commanding r^el tions of H.E. Sir Guy CSarleton, General and 
engineer of the West India islands of Do- Comjnander-in-OhiefofH.M. Forces in North 
minica, St. Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago, America. Given at Headquarters at New 
which had been ceded to Great Britain by York, 28 July 1788,’ 1 vol. text, 1 vol. plans, 
France at the conclusion of the seven years’ MSS. fol. (Brit. Mus.) 
war. Morse was promoted captain and engi- The following plans drawn by Morse are 

neer in ordinary on ^ Oct. 1776. He re- in the war office : 1. Town and River of 
turned to England in 1779, and on 20 Aug. Annapolis, 1784. 2. Fort Ann^olis, with 

was placed on the staff and employed first on Projects for its Reform, 1784. 8.Cumber- 
the defences of the Sussex coast, and later at land Fort, Nova Scotia, 1784. 4. Town 

Plymouth and Falmouth. of Shelboume, with Harbour, and Roseneath 

In June 1782 Morse accompanied Sir Ghiy Island, 1784. The following are in the 
Garleton [q. v.] to New York as chief engineer archives of the government of the Dominion^ 
in North America. On 1 Jan. 1788 he was of Canada : 1. Town and Harbour of St. 
promoted lieutenant-colonel. On his return John, New Brunswick, 1784. 2. Quebec, 
home he was employed at headquarters in Cape Diamond, Proposed Barracks. 

London. He wee promoted colonel on [Royal Engineers’ Corps Kecords ; War Office 
6 June 1788, and in the summer of 1791 was and Ordnance Records ; Despatches.! 
sent to Gibraltar as commanding royal engi- R. h. V. 

neer. He was promoted major-general on 

20 Dec. 1793. He remained five years at MORSHEAD, HENRY ANDERSON 
Gibraltar, when he was brought home by the (1774 P-1831), colonel royal engineers, bom 
Duke of Richmond to assist in the duties of about 1774, was the son of Cmonel Henry 
the board of ordnance. On 10 March 1797 Anderson of Fox Hall, co. Limerick. Hn 
Morse was tei^orarily appointed chief engi- entered the Royal Military Academy at 
neer of Gireat Britain during the absence on Woolwich^ on 29 May 1790, and received 
leave of Sir WiUiam Green. He was pro- a commission as second lieutenant in the 
moted lieutenant-general on 26 June 1799. royal artillery on 18 Sept. 1792. He served 
On 21 Api^ 1^2 the title of inspector- in the campaigns on the continent under the 
general of fortifications was substituted for Duke of xork in 1793-4, and was present 
that of diief engineer of Great Britain, and at the action of Famars 28 May 1798, at the 
on 1 May Morse became the fiirst incumbent siege of Valenciennes in June and July, the 
of the new office, and was made a colonel com- siege of Dunkirk in August and September, 
mandant of royal engineers. and the battle of Hondschoote 8 Sept. He 

Morse held the post of inspector-general gained the esteem of his commanding officers, 
of fortffications for nine years, during which and in acknowledgment of his services was 
considerable works of defence were con- transferred, at his own request, to the corps 
structed on the coasts of Kent and Sussex of royal engineers on 1 Jan. 1794. He took 
against the threatened invasion the French, part in the siege of Landrecies in April 
He was promoted general on 26 April 1^. 1794, affair near Toumay on 28 May, and 
Owing to ill-health he resigned his appoint- siege of Nimeguen in November. On his re- 
ment on 22 July 1811, and was grants by 4vm to England he was sent, in June 1796, 
the Prince Regent an extra pension of twen^- to Plymou^. He was promoted first lieu- 
five shUlings a day for his good services. He tenant on 19 Nov. 1796, and in May 1797 he 
died on 28Jan. 1818 at his house in Devon- embarked with two companies of royal mili- 
shire Place, London, and was buried in tary artificers for St. Domii^, West Indies. 
Maiylebone Ohureh, where there is a tablet On the evacuation of that imand in 1798 he 
to hiB memory. He married, on 20 April 1786^ was attached to the staff of Sir Thomas 
Sophia, youngest daughter of StOThen4odin,> Maitland [q. vA who was his warm Mend 
esq., and left an only wughter, Harriet, who through life. 'V^en he returned to Ei^land 
was married to Major-geniBral Sir James Oar- in November 1798 he was employed m the 
miohael-toyth, bert. Thames division, and stationed at Uravesend. 

Morse was the author of * A General De-i He was promoted captain-lieutenant 18 April 
Bcriptionof the Province of Nova Scotia, and 1801, and was sent to Portsmouth, and sub- 
aReportof the Present State of the Defences, sequently to Plymouth. He was promoted 
with Observations loading to the ftirther captain 1 Marm 1806, and in year he 
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asBumed royal license the surname of 
Morshead in addition to that of Anderson. 

In July 1807 he was sent to Dublin, and 
three months later was appointed command- 
ing royal engineer of the expedition, under 
Bngadier-general Beresford, which sailed 
from Cork early in 18(^, and in February 
took possession of Madeira. He remained in 
Madeira until 1812, and on his return to Eng- 
land in November of that ^ar was posted to 
the Plymouth division. Me was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel 21 July 1818, and sent to 
Dublin; was appointed commanding royal 
engineer in North Britain (March 1814), and 
in July 1816 was transferred as commanding 
royal engineer of the western district to Ply- 
mouth, where he remained for many years, 
and carried out important works for ^e 
^>rdnance and naval services in consultation 
with the Duke of Wellington and Lord Mel- 
ville. On 29 July 1826 he was promoted 
colonel. 

In 1829 he was appointed commanding 
royal engineer at Malta, and died at Valetta 
on 11 Nov. 1881, while acting governor. He 
was honoured with a public funeral, and was 
buried in the old saluting battery overlooking 
the grand harbour, m married in 1800 
Eliz^th,only dai^hter of P. Morshead, esq., 
of Widey Court, Plymouth Devonshire, by 
whom he had eleven children. A man of 
frank and engaging manners, a rood conver- 
sationalist, and a clear writer, be was fond 
of society, and exercised a mnial hospitality. 
There is a bust in the royd engineers’ office 
in Valetta, Malta. 

The loUowmg plans by Morshead are in 
the war office: 1. Edinburgh Castle, two 
plans, 1814 and 1816. 2. Whiteforland Point 
and Defences, two plans, 1814. 8. Leith Fort 
and Breakwater, 1816. 4. Plymouth, Survey 

Piers, and ^rdnano) and^avol Buildings, 
nineteen drawings, 1816-26. 6. Plan of Ply- 
mouth Sound, showing intended breakwater 
and the soundings, with an orimnal pencil 
sketch by Mr. Rennie of the lighthouse, 1816. 
6. Plymouth Citadel, 1620. 7. Devonport 

lines, 1820. 8. Scilly Islands, St. Mary’s, 
Plan oi the Defences, 1820. 0. St. Nicholas 
l8land,Plymouth,1820. lO.PendennisCastle, 
Falmouth, 1^1. 11. Pendennis Castle, and 
FalmoathHaTbour,twoplan8, 1828-8. 12. St. 
Mawes Castle, Falmouth, 18^. 

[Royal Engineers* Beeinds; War Office and 
Board of Omoanoe Beeoids; United Serviee 
Joamsl.] B. H. V. 

MOBT, THOMAS SUTCLIFFE (1816- 
1876), a pioneer of oommefce in New South 
Wales, was bom at Bolton, Temcasbirs, on 


23 Dec. 1816. As a 1^ he entered li|e 
warehouse of Messrs. A S. Henry id 
Manchester, and in 1888 was recommended 
by them to their oorrespondents, Messrs. 
Aspinall & Brown, in Sy^ey. With this 
firm and their suooesaoie he remained five 
vears as clerk and salesman. In 1841 he made 
his first step in colonial enteiprise, and be- 
came an active promoter of the Hunter River 
Steam Navigation Company, which after- 
wards developed into the Australasian Steam 
Navigation Company. But shortly after 
the panic of 1848, which ruined some of 
the houaoB in Australia, the failure of 
the firm whiqh he served threw him on his 
own resources. He then started in business 
as an auctioneer, and laid the foundations of 
the great firm which bore his name. It was 
in connection with this >)usiness that he 
started the public wool sales of the colony. 
And it was at this time also that he began 
mmriments in regard to freezing meat. Ke- 
simng quietly in a cottage at Double Bay, he 
devotea himself with an exclusive vigour to 
his new calling, and his wealth and influence 
increased. In 1846 he bought some land, 
which is described as * two or three sand- 
hills,’ at Darling Point. Here a love of 
gMening, which had always characterised 
him, and his skill in mana^ment, had full 
scope, and he turned an uninviting tract into 
the lovelv estate of Greenoaks. 

In 18^9 he took an active part in pro- 
moting the first line of railway in New South 
Wales, between Sydney and Paramatta. 
When the gold rush came he formed (in 
1861) the Great Nugget Vein Mining Com- 
pany. In 1856 he turned to the encourage- 
ment of the pastoral devel(mment of Mie 
country, and laid at Bodalla the foundations 
of a rural settlement for the supply of dairy 
produce to the large towns, whicn eventually 
spread over thirty-eight thousand acres, and 
absorbed 100|000/. ofliis own capital. It was 
the favourite resort of his later years. From 
1867 to 1869 he was in England, collecting 
those works of art which eventually adorned 
his house at Gfreenoaks. 

In 1868, with the view of promoting the 
use of steamers in the colonial trade, he 
commenced excavations for the great dock 
at Port Jackson, where again he invested 
some 100,0001., and finally constituted the 
Mort Dock and Enguieering Company. The 
latter yean of his life wm chiefly devoted 
to the attempt to perfect the machinery by 
whidi meat could be transported in a fimen 
state for long distances over seas. He was 
the originator of the modem froeen meat 
trade. After giving the suUeet mudi eon-^ 
sideration, he began about 1870, with the aid 
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of Mr. £. D. NiooUe, a series of experiments 
in freezinff and tliawing meat and vegetables. 
In 1876 be erected great slaimhter-bouses 
and a freezing establisbment at Lithgow, and 
chartmd the &st steamer for the new trade. 
On the eve of its departure he collected 
around him at a great banquet the public men 
of the country, and declared that he had 
solved the problem of the world’s food supply. 
The steamer’s machinery failed; themetfu did 
not stand the constant strain of refrigeration, 
and for a time the transport of frozen meat 
was thought impossible. Mort, deeply dis- 
appointed, gave up his cherish^ idea, and 
turned the great neezing-house into an ice 
facto^ and a dra6t for sending cooked dishes 
into Sydney. He himself retired to Bodalla^ 
his rural settlement. There on 9 May 187 8 he 
died, Uhe greatest benefactor that the work- 
ing men of this country ever had,’ and ^ the 
most unselfish man that ever entered the 
colony.’ He was twice married. To him was 
erected, at Sydney , the first statue with which 
an Australian citizen was honoured. 

Mort was a man of indomitable energy, 
characterised at once by an intensely prac- 
tical capacity for business and a love of 
natural scenery and the arts. He was broad 
and liberal in ms views. In 1878 he ofiered 
his workmen shares in his business, and all 
his foremen became shareholders. 

A bust of Mort, by Birch, A.R.A., is in 
the possession of his brother, Mr. William 
Mort, in London. 

[Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates and Men of 
the Time ; private information.] 0. A. H. 

MOETAIN, BOBEET of, Oouki of 
Mobtain, in the diocese of Avranches (d. 
1091 P), was uterine brother of William the 
Conqueror. He was the second son of Herl- 
win of Conteville, by his wife Herleva. His 
older brother was Odo bishop of 

Bayeux. William the Warling, a cousm of 
Duk 6 William, was in 1048-9 deprived of 
.the county of Mortain, which was handed 
over to Robert, an instance of William’s de« 
sire ’^to raise up the humble kindred of his 
mother’ while * he plucked down the proud 
kindred of his father’ (Will, of JuMikoEs, 
vii. 19). In 1066 Robert was present at the 
select council held at Lillebonne to discuss 
the invasion of England ; he contributed ISO 
ships to the fleet, according to Wane, c fact cl 
doubtfhl authenticity (Stubbs, OonH, Siat i. 
279 note), and fought at Senlac (JRaman di 
18766). Inl069hewa8leftui£ngland 
to protect Lmdsey against the Danes, and at 
the same time his castle of Montaoute ([Eng. 
Lutgaxesbu^) in Somerset was besieged. 
When William I lay dying, Robert was pre- 


sent and pleaded the cause of his brother Odo 
with success. He joined with Odo in 
porting Robert Curthose against William II, 
and hmd the castle of Pevensey against the 
king firom April to June 1088 (Obdericus 
Yitalib, iv. l7)f but he sooi; yielded and was 
reconciled to Kufus. 

His possessions in England were larger 
than those of any other flower of WiUiam 
(Fbbemak, Norman Conqueatf iv. 764), and 
have been estimated at 798 manors (Bbadt, 
Introd, to Bomuday Book^ p. 18). Of these, 
628 in the south-west counties returned him 
400/. a year (Morgan, England under the 
Normans^ p. 8). He had 248 manors in 
Cornwall, l96 in Yorkshire, 99 in North- 
amptonshire, 76 in Devonshire, with a church 
ana house in Exeter, 64 in Sussex and the 
borough of Pevensey, 49 in Dorset, 29 itf 
Buckinghamshire, and one or more in ten 
other counties (Ellis, i. 465). He was 
charged by the Domesday jurors with many 
'usurpations,’ particularly on the see of 
Exeter, the churclies of Bodmin and St. Ger- 
man, Mount St. Michael, Cornwall, and 
Westminster. The charter which records his 
grant of Mount St. Michael as a cell to Mont 
S. Michel is spurious (Freeman, iv. 766). 
There is no ground for believing that he 
was Earl of Cornwall (Third Beport on the 
Dignity of a Peer), 

He married Matilda, daughter of Roger of 
Montgomery [q. v.) In 1082 they founded a 
collegiate church m their castle of Mortain, 
under the guidance of their chaplain Vitalis, 
abbot of Savigny. Robert also made grants 
to Fleury and Marmoutier (Stapleton, 
Bot, Scacc, Nor. i. p. Ixxv), and gave to 
F6camp what he took from Westminster 
(Domeaday Booky f. 129). He had a son 
William, who forfeited Mortain after the 
battle of Tinchebrai, and possibly a son Nigel 
(Stapleton, i. p. Ixvii). His daughter Agnes 
married Andrew of Vitr^, another married 
Guy de la Val, and another the Earl of 
Toulouse. 

Robert died in 1091 (Kelham, Domeaday 
Book lUuatratedy p. 89, quoting HETUNand 
Mills, Catalogue of Honor). 

IDrderiGUB Vitalis, ed. Le Provost, iL 194-223, 
412, iii. e. ». and p. 449, iv. 17 ; Domesday 
Book ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vole. iUv, 
passim, and William Rufus.] M. B. 

MORTEN, THOMAS (1886-1866), 
painter and book-illustrator, was bom at 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, in 1836. He came to 
London and studied at the painting school 
kept by J. Mathews Leigh in Newman 
Street. Morten was ohiefiy employed as an 
illustrator of books and serials^ mostly of a 
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humorouB nature. The most soocessful were 
his illustrations to an edition of Swift’s 

* GhiUiyer’s Travels/ published in 1864| whidi 
ran into several editions. Morten also prac- 
tised as a painter of domestic subject^ and 
was an occasional exhibitor at the myal 
^.cademy, sending in 1866 * Pleading for the 
Prisoner.’ His anairs, however, became em- 
barrassed, and he committed suicide on 
*28 Sept. 1866. 

[Bedgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880.] L. 0. 

MORTIMER, CROMWELL (d. 1762), 
physician, bom in Essex, was second son of 
John Mortimer [q. v.l by his third wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Sanders of 
Derbyshire. He was educated under Boer- 
haave at Leyden University ^ where he was 
admitted in the medical division on 7 Sept. 
1719, and graduated M.D. on 9 Aug. 1724. 
He became a licentiate of the CoUege of 
Physicians, London, on 25 June 1725, and a 
fellow on ^ Sept. 1729, and he was created 
M.D. of Cambridge, comitiis regiis, on 11 May 
1728. He practised at first in Hanover 
Square, London, but removed in 1729, at the 
request of Sir Hans Sloane, to Bloomsbuir 
Square^ where he had the benefit of Sloane^s 
collections and conversation, and assisted to 
1740 in prescribing for his patients. For ten 
years Mortimer the sole care, as physi- 
cian, of a London infirmary, and in 1744, 
when resident in Dartmouth Street, West- 
minster, he issued a circular, describii^ the 
system of payment for his services which he 
had adopted. This step did not tend to make 
him more popular witn his professional col- 
leagues. Some of the apothecaries refused to 
attend patients when ne was called in. A 
satirical print of him, designed by Hogarth 
and engraved by Rigou, with several lines 
from Pope appendea to it, was published 
about 1746 (juatalogue ^Satirical Prints at 
British Museum, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 641), and in 
the ^Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1780, p^ 
610, he is dubbed * an impertinent, assuming 
empiric.’ 

Mortimer was elected F.S.A. on 21 March 
1784, andF.RS. on 4 July 1728, and, mainly 
t^ugh the interest of Sloane, was second 
or acung secretary to the latter bo^ from 
80 Nov. 1780 until his death. From ^ July 
1787 he was a member and correspondent of 
the Gentlemen’s Society at Spaldmff,and he 
was also aeorreqKmding memberof ^Royal 
Academy of Scienoes at Paris. About 1788 

* his vanity prompted him to write the his- 
toiT of the leamM societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to have been prefixed to a 
volume of the** Philosophical Innsaction^’*’ 


whereupon Maurice Johnson [q.v.J furnished 
him with a history of the Spudmg society, 
and with many curious particulars of the 
Society of Antiquaries, but these materials 
were never utUise^ and a long complaint 
from Johnson on his neglect is m Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes,’ vi. 2*^. Mortimer was 
absorbed in new schemes. In 1747 he pro- 
posed to establi^ in the C<dlm of Aniu a 
registry for dissenters, and artimes of agree- 
ment, approved by all pities, were dnwn 
up. It was opened on 20 Feb. 1747-8, but did 
not succeed, through a misunderstanding be- 
tweei'^he minsters and tfie deputies of the 
congre^tions.. About 1760 he promoted the 
scheme for the inoomration of the Society 
of Antiquaries^ and he was one of the first 
membws of its council, November 1761. 
On the death of his elder brother, Samuel 
Mortimer, a lawyer, he inherited the family 
estate of Toppingo Hall Hatfield Peverel, 
Essex. He med there on 7 Jan. 1762, was 
buried on 18 Jan., an^^ a monument was 
erected to his memory. His library was on 
sale at Thomas Osborne's on 26 Nov. 1768. 
By his wife Mary he had an only son,HanB, of 
Lincoln’s Inn and Oauldthorp, near Burton- 
on-Trent, who about 1766 sold the property 
in tDssex to the Earl of Abercom. 

Mortimer’s dissertation * De Inmssu Hu- 
morum in Corpus Humanum ’ for w doctor’s 
degree at Leyden was printed in 1724, and 
was dedicated to Sloane. It was also inserted 
in the collections of medical treatises by 
Baron A. von Haller and F. J. de Oberkamp. 
His * Address to the Publick, containing 
Narratives of the Effects of certain Chemical 
Remedies in most Diseases’ appeared in 
1746. The circular letter on his system of 
remuneration was published as an appen- 
dix to it and inserted in the * Gentleman's 


Magazine’ for 1779, pp. 641-2, and in 
Niimols’s *Literaiy Aneraotes,’ v. 424. An 
English translation of the * Elements of 
the Art of Assayiim Metals.^ By Johann 
Andreas Cramer, M.I)./ to which Mortimer 
contributed notes, observations, and an ap- 
pendix of authors, appeared in 1741, and a 
second edition was published in 176L As 
secretary of the Royal Socie^ he edited 
vols. xxxvi. to xlvL of the * rhilosophical 
Transactions/ and edhtributed to them nu- 


merous papers f W att, BibL Brit.) ^le most 
important, dealing with the then distemper 
in uomed cattle, were inserted inthe*QeDtl^ 
man’sMagazine’for 1746, pp, 660-1, and 1747, 
pp. 66-6 (efi Oent. Mag. 1749, pp. 481-6). 
Joseph Rogm, M«D., addr es sed to Mortiiiier 


in 1788 *8bme Observations on the T^emala- 


lation and Abridgment of Dr« Boerliaave’4 
Chynustiy/ and Boerhaave communicated to 
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him in September 1738 the symptoms of his 
illness (Busiok, Memoir qfBoerhaave^ p. 69). 
Some account of the Roman remains round 
by hLn near Maldon in Essex is in the * 
cnieologia/ xTi. 149, four letters from him, 
and numerous communications to him are 
in the possession of the I^al Society, and 
a letter sent by him to Dr. Waller on 28 July 
1729 is printed in the ^Reliquiae Galeanes’ 
(BibL Topogr, -Rnf.iii. 165-6). Ho drew up 
an index to the fishes for the 1743 edition of 
Willoughby’s four books on the history of 
fish, and Dr. Munk assigns to him a volume 
on ^ The Volatile Spirit of Sulphur,’ 1744. 
When Kalm came to England, on his way 
to America to report on its natural products, 
he visited Mortimer, and at his house made 
the acquaintance of many scientific men. 

[Gent. Mag. 1762 p. 44, 1777 p. 266, 1780 
pp. 17; 610; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. v. 7» 27t 
423-6, 433, vi. 2-3, 99, 144-6, ix. 616; Munk’s 
Coll, of Phys. 2nd edit. ii. 1 1 ; Memoirs of Mar- 
tyn, 1830, pp. 40-2; Morant’s Essex, ii. 138; 
Stnkeley’s Memoirs (Surtees Soe.), i. 233-4, 235, 
ii. 10-11, 320, iii. 6-7, 468 ; Dob^u’s Hogarth, 
p. 324; Thomson's Royal Soc. pp. 8, 10-11; 
Noble’s College of Arms, p. 409; Cat. of MSS. 
and Letters of Royal Soc. passim; Kalm’s Tra- 
vels (trans. Lucas, 1892), pp. 19, 40,61, 114-16.] 

W. P. 0. 

MORTIMER, EDMUND (II) 1 )b, third 
Earl of March (1361-1881), was the eon of 
Roger de Mortimer (V), second earl of March 
Fq. y.}, and his wire Philippa, daughter of 
William Montacute, first earl of Salisbury 
[q. V.], and was bom at ^ Langranith ’ (P Han- 
gynwyd or Llangyn^) on 1 Peb. 1361 {Mo^ 
nasticon^ vi. 363). Wnen still a child there 
was an abortive proposal in 1364 to marry him 
to Alice Fitsalan, daughter of Richard Fitz- 
alan II, earl of Arundel [q. v.] On 26 Feb. 
1360 the death of his father procured for the 
young Edmund the succession to the title 
and estates of his house when only in his 
tenth year. He became the ward of. Ed- 
ward III, but was ultimately assigned to the 
custody of William of Wykeham [q. v.], 
bishop of Winchester, and of the above-men- 
tionea Richard, earl of Arundel (Duodalb, 
Baromgoy i. 148). Henceforth he was closely 
associated with the king’s sons, and especially 
with Edward the Black Prince. Mortimera 
political importance dates from his marriage 
with Philippa, only daughter of Lionel (tf 
Antw^,diuce of Clarence Fq. v.l, the second 
surviving son of Edward ill, oy his wile 
Elizabeth de Burgh, the heiress of Ulster. 
PhUipra was bom in 1866, and her wedding 
with Mortimer took plaoe in the spring of 
1368, just before the aeparture of Jjionef for 
Italy iii. 333). Before 


the end of the year Lionel’s death gave to his 
son-in-law the enjoyment of his great estates. 
When, on coming of age, Mortimer entered 
into public life, he represented not simply the 
Mortimer inheritance, but also the great poa- 
sessions of his wife. Besides his Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, Welsh, and Meath estates, 
which came ^m the Mortimers and Gen- 
villes, he was, in name at least, lord of Ulster 
and Connaught, and by far the most con- 
spicuous representative of the Anglo-Norman 
lords of Ireland. He was now styled Earl 
of Ulster as well as Earl of March. But 
important as were the immediate results of 
Edmund’s marriage, the ulterior results were 
even more far-reaching. The descendants of 
Philippa before long became the nearest re- 
resentatives of the une of Edward lU, and 
anded on to the house of York that claim* 
to the throne which resulted in the Wars of 
the Roses. And not only the legitimist claim 
but the territorial strength of the house of 
York was almost entirely derived from the 
Mortimer inheritance. 

In 1369 Mortimer became marshal of Eng. 
land, an office which he held until 1377. In 
the same year he served against the French. 
On 8 Jan. 1371 he received his first sum- 
mons to parliament (Lords' Report on Dig’- 
mty of a Peerj iv. 648), In 1878 he received 
finM livery of his own estates. On 8 Jan. 
1873 he was sent as joint ambassador to 
France, and in March of the same year he was 
chief guardian of the truce with Scotland 
(DoTLB, OfficUil Baronage^ ii. 468). The 
Wigmore mmily chronicler {Mcnastioonf vi. 
868[) boasts of the extraordinary success with 
which he discharged these commissions, and 
erroneously says that he was only eighteen 
at the time. In 1376 he served in ^e ex- 
pedition sent to Brittany to help Jolm of 
Montfort, and captured the castle of Saint- 
Mathieu (Walsibohah, Hist, Angl. i. 318- 
319 ; Froissart, viii. 212, ed. Luce). 

Mortimer’s close association with the 
Prince of Wales and his old guardian, Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, necessarily involved an 
attitude of hostility to John of Gaunt. An- 
cient feuds between the houses of March and 
Lancaster still had their effects, and Ed- 
mund’s dislike of Gaunt was strengthened 
by a feeling that Lancaster was a possible 
rival to the claims of his wife and son to the 
succession. Accordingly he took up a strong 
line in fovour of the constitutional as against 
the court party, and was conspiouous amoi^ 
the aristocratic patrons of the popular opposi- 
tion in the Goodparliament of 1876, He WAS, 
with Bishop Oourtenay of London, the leader 
of the committee of twelve magnates ap- 
pointed at the beginning of the aeasion, on 
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28 April, to confer with the commons {JBot. 
ParL ii. 822; Chran, AngUm^ 1828-88, p.70; 
Stubbs, Comt, Hut, ii. 4^0). The commons 
showed their confidence in him by electii^ 
as their speaker Sir Peter De la Mare, his 
steward, who, as kniffht of the shire for 
Herefordshire, was probably returned to par- 
liament through his lord’s influence [see De 
.LA Mabb, Sib Pbieb]. A vimnus attack 
on the courtiers was now conducted by the 
commons under their speaker ; but Uie death 
of the Black Prince on 8 Juneweidcened the 
effect of their action. John of Ga.unt now 
sought to obtain flrom parliament a settle- 
ment of the succession in the case of the 
death of the Black Prince’s only son, Richard. 
He even urged that, as in France, the suc- 
cession should descend through males only, 
thus openly setting up his own claims against 
those of the Countess of March (CAron.An^/. 
1828-88, pp. 92-8). The commons prudently 
declined to discuss the subject, xet eyen 
with the support of the knights, the Earl 
of March and the constitutional bishops were 
not strong enough of themselves to resist 
Gaunt and the courtiers. But they continued 
their work until the end of the session, on 
6 Jii^y, their last care being to enforce the 
appointment of a permanent council, some 
members of which were ah lys to be in at- 
tendance on the king. The Earl of March was 
among the nine additional persons appointed 
to this council ( 16 . pp. Izviii, 100). But as 
soon as the parliament was dissolyed, Lan- 
caster, in the king’s name, repudiated all its 
acts. The new councillors were dismissed, 
and March was ordered to discharge his 
office as marshal by surveying the defences of 
Calais and other of the more remote royal 
castles (ib, p. 107), while his steward, De la 
Mare, was thrown into prison. But March, 
^ preferring to lose his staff rather than his 
life,’ and believing that he would be waylaid 
and murdered on the narrow seas, resigned 
the office of marshal p< 108). 

After the accession of mchard II (21 June 
1377), power remained with Lwcaster, 
though ne now choM to be more conci^ 
tory. March’s position was moreover im- 
mensely improved. The king was a young 
child. The next heir blo^ was Marche 
own son. On 16 July 1877 March bore the 
second sword and the spurs at the corona- 
tion of the little king. He was not, how- 
eyer. in a position to claim any great shore 
in the administration, and contented him- 
self with a place on the new council of 
goyernment, into whose hands power now 
fell (FUmi, iy. 10; Stubbs, Oomat. EM, 
ii. 442). But he was as strong as eyer in 
parliament. He was among the lords whose 


adyioe, as in 1876, was requested by the par- 
liament of October 1877, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing his stewmrd again elected as 
the spe^r of this assembly. It was a fur- 
ther triumph when the young king was 
forced by the commons to remodel his coun- 
cil, and when March was one of the nine 
members of the new and extremely limited 
body thus selected {jb. ii. 444 ; cf* C%roii. Angl 
p. 164). On 1 Jan. 1878 he was appointed 
chief member of a commission to redrass in- 
fractions of the truce with Scotland (FoNfrra, 
iv. 26; cf. Chron, AngL p. 208), and on 20 Jan. 
was first tn a commissioa appointed to 
inspect and strengthen the fortifications of 
the border strongholds of Berwick, Carlisle, 
Roxburgh, and Bamburgh (Dotlb, Official 
BaronapCf ii. 468). On 14 Feb. 1879 he was 
sent with other magnateti on a specUi em- 
bassy to Scotland. 

On 22 Oct. 1879 Mrrch was appointed 
lieutenant of Ireland (FcBdera, iy. 72). It 
was convenient for the party of Lancaster to 
get him out of the way, and his great inte- 
rests in Ireland gave mm a special claim to 
the thankless office. Those parts of the island, 
Ulster, Connaught, and Meath, over which he 
bore nominal sway, had long been the most 
disorderly districts; and so far back as 1878 
the English in Ireland had sent a special 
commission to Edward III representing that 
the only way of abating the evils that were 
rampant in those renons was for the king to 
force the Earl of March to dwell upon his 
Irish estates and adequately defend them. 
Partly then to enter upon the effectual pos- 
session of his own estates ('ad recuneran- 
dum comitatum suum de Holuestre,’ Move 
OF EyssHAif, p. 19), and p^ly to set the 
king’s rule on a better footing, March now 
accepted the government of Ireland for three 
years. He stipulated for good terms. He 
was to have twenty thousand marks paid over 
to him, from which he was to proyide troora, 
but he was not to be held accountable to we 
crown for his expenditure of the money. He 
was also to haye the disposal of the king’s 
ordinary reyenue in Ireland. Before he left 
his Welsh estates he made his will, dated 
1 May 1380, at Denbigh, the contents of 
which are summarised in Dugdale’s 'Baron- 
age,’ i. 149, and printed in Nmhols’s * Royal 
Wills,’ pp. 104-16. On 16 May 1880 March 
anriyed in Ireland {Cart, 4^c,, o/8t. 

Dublin, ii. 284), haying amo^ his otner at- 
tendants a herald of ms own, called March 
herald. His first work was to establish hbn- 
self in his wife’s Ulster estates. In Eastern 
Ulster his arms were socesssftil,tlie mow scy 
as some of the natiye chieftaiiis thiuir theit^ 
selyes on his side, though these heftne long 
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deserted him, on aocount of his treacherous 
seisuxe of an important Irish leader, Magen- 
nis, lord of Iveagh, in what is now co. Down. 
But the O’Neils niled without a rival over 
Western Ulster, and March could not even 
draw a supply of timber from the forests of the 
land that was nominally his own. He had 
to bring the oak timber used to build a bridge 
oyer the Bann, near Coleraine, from ms 
South Welsh lands on the Usk. This bridge 
was protected by fortifications at each end 
and by a tower in the middle ; thus only was 
it prevented ^m being cwtured by the Irish. 
March also made some efforts to obtain pos- 
session of Connaught, and succeeded in cap- 
turing Athlone from the O’Connors, and thus 
secured the passage over the Shannon. But 
Kilkenny Castle was now assailed by the 
Hibernised Norman sept of the Toby ns, to r^ 
venge the imprisonment of their chief within 
its walls. Inis and other business drew the 
viceroy into Munster. There he caught cold 
in crossing a river in winter time, and on 
27 Dec. 1881 he died at the Dominican friary 
at Cork ^ilbbbt, Viceroys of Ireland^ pp. 
234, 242-y, gives the best modem account of 
March’s Irish government). The Anglo-Irish 
writers, who thoroughly knew the difficulties 
of his position, say mat after great efforts he 
appeased most of the wars in Ireland {Cart,^ 
^c., of St, Marf 8 f Dublin^ ii. 286). In Eng- 
land his government of Ireland was regarded 
as pre-eminently wise and successful C mul- 
tum de hocquodamisit recuperavit,’MoNK of 
Eveshah, p. 19 ; Chnm, Angl, p. 884 ; Aj>ah 
OP Usk, p. 21). 

According to the directions in his will, 
March’s body was interred on the left hand of 
the high altar of Wigmore Abbey (Niohols, 
p. 10^. An Irish chronicle speaks of his 
being buried in the church of theHoly Trinity 
at Cork, but this probably only refers to the 
more perishable parts of his body (Carf., ^o., 
of St, Marrfs^ iSvblin^ ii. 286). March had 
been an extremely liberal benefactor to Wig- 
more Abbey, the chief foundation of his ui- 
cestors. The old fabric of the abbey church 
had become decayed and ruinous, and March 
granted lands in Badnor and elsewhere to 
the value of two thousand marks a year for 
its reconstruotion. He laid the foundation- 
stone of the new structure with his own 
hands, and by the time of hit death the walls 
had b^n carried up to their appointed height, 
and were only wanting a roof. He also pre- 
sented to the canons costly vestments and 
many relics, especially the b^y of St. Seiriol, 
and a large piece of the wood of the true 
cross. He fmher promised, when he took 
his departure from the canons of Wigmore 
as he went to Ireland, that on his safe return 


he would confer on them the advowson of 
three churches and the appropriation of Stoke 
Prio^. Further benefactions were made by 
him in his will, including a rare and choice 
collection of relics. For all this liberality 
he is warm^ commended hy the Wigmore 
annalist (^monastkoni vi. 868), who quotes 
the eulogistic epitaph of the grateful canons, 
which celebrated nis constancy, wisdom, 
popularly, and bounty. March supported 
Adam of Usk, his tenant’s son, when the 
future chronicler was studying civil and 
canon law at Oxford (Adah of Usx, p. 21), 
and in return Adam loudly celebrates his 
praises. March was also highly eulogised by 
the St. Albans chronicler, who was a warm 
partisan of the constitutional opposition. 

The Oountess Philippa died bemre her hus-^ 
band, who celebrated her interment at Wig- 
more by almost regal pomp. Her epitaph 
speaks of her liberdity, kindness, royal de- 
scent, and severity of morals. The children 
of Edmund and Philippa were : (1) Elizabeth, 
the eldest, bom at Usk on 12 Feb. 1871, 
and married to the famous ^ Hotspur,’ Henry 
Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland 
[see Perot, Henry]. (2) Roger, also bom 
at Usk on 11 April 1374 fsee Mortimer, 
Rooer VI, fourth Earl of March], (3) Phi- 
lippa, bom at Ludlow on 21 Nov, 1376, who 
became first the second wife of Richard Fitz- 
alan UI, earl of Arundel [q. v.], and after- 
wards married John of St. John ; she died in 
1400 (Adam of Usk, p. 68). (4) Edmund, 
bom at Ludlow on 9 Nov. 1876, the future 
ally of Owen Glendower fsee Mortimer, Sir 
EdmitndIU, 1876-1409^. The above dates 
are from the Wigmore annalist (Monasiiconf 
vi. 864), who now becomes contemporary and 
fairly trustworthy. (6) Sir J ohn Mortimer, 
executed in 1428 for treason, and sometimes 
described as a son of Mortimer’s, must, if a 
son at all, have been illeritimate (Sandford, 
Genealogical Hist, pp. 222-8). He is not 
mentioned in Marcns will. 

[Dugdale’s Monasticon, vi. 852-4 ; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i. 1 48-50 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 
468-9 ; Rolls of Parliament ; Bymer’s Fcsdera ; 
Chron. Angl. 1828-88 (Rolls Ser.); Adam of Usk, 
ed. Thompson ; Chartularies, &e., of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin (Rolls Ser.) ; Froissart, ed. Luce ; 
Monk ^ Evesham, ed.Heame; Sandford’s Genea- 
logical Hist, of the Kings of England, pp. 221- 
228; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland ; Wright’s 
Hist, of Ludlow ; Stubbs's Const. Hist. vd. ii.] 

T. F. T. 

MORTIMER, Sir EDMUND (HI) db 
(1876-1409P), was the youngest child of Ed- 
mund de Mortimer (H}, thim earl of March 
Fq. V.], and his wife Phmppa, the dai^ter of 
Liond, duke of Clarence, and heireas oxUlster. 
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He was bom at Ludlow on Monday, 9 Nor. 
1376. Portents attended his birth. At the 
yery moment he came into the world it was 
beheyed that the horses in his father’s stables 
were found standing up to their knees in 
blood ^ONX OP EyESHAM, p. 170 ; Ann. 
Hen. iKf apud Tbokblowb, p. 349). These 
stories are ye^ generally but erroneously 
transferred to Owen Glendower [q. y.] His 
baptism was put off on the expectation of the 
arriyal of John Swaff ham, bimop of Banrar, 
who had been asked to be his godfather, out 
took place on 16 Noy.. despite the bishop’s 
absence, the Abbots of Eyesham and Wig- 
more and the Lady Audley acting as his 
sponsors. Next day, however, the bishop 
arrived and administered to him the rite 
^f confirmation {Monasticonj vi. 364). His 
father died when he was only five years old, 
but left him well provided for, bequeathing 
him land of the yearly value of three hundred 
marks (Nichols, Itoyal WUlSf p. 113). On 
the death of his eldest brother, Roger Moi^ 
timer VI, fourth earl of March [q. y.], on 
16 Aug. 1398, Edmund became, by reason of 
the minority of his nephew, Edmund Mor- 
timer IV [q. v.], the most prominent repre- 
senMiye of the family interests in the Welsh 
marches. When Henry of Lancaster passed 
through the marches on hir way to his final 
triumph over Richard II, in North Wales, 
Mortimer at once adhered to his rising foiv 
tunes, and on 2 Aug. 1399 went with the 
Bishop of Hereford to make his submission 
to Henry at Hereford (Monk of Evesham, p. 
163). This may account for his not being 
involved in the suspicions which Richard II’s 
patronage of the Mortimer claims to the suc- 
cession might reasonably have excited. He 
resided on his estates, and when the revolt 
of Owen Glendower fq. v.] broke out was 
closely associated witn his brother-in-law, 
Henry Percy [q. v.], the famous Hotspur, in 
the measures taken for putting down the 
Welsh rebel. At last, in June 1402, Glen- 
dower made a vigorous attack on Melenydd, 
a Welsh marchlwd district, including much 
of the modem Radnorshire, an ancient pos- 
session of the house of Mortimer. He took 
up a position on a hill called Brynglas, 
between Pilleth and Knighton, not ve^ far 
from Ludlow (Muxta I^lale’ Monk of Eves- 
ham, n. 178; * Knighton’ Adam of Ubk, p. 
76 ; MtmMticon, vi. 364). Edmund Mortimer 
was at the time at * his own town ’ of Lud- 
low, and at once raised the men of Hereford- 
shire and marched against Glendower (Dire- 
DALB, Barcnage, i. 161, here confuses E^und 
with his nephew the Earl of March). His 
Welsh tenants of Melenydd ob^ed his sum- 
mons and joined his forces. On 22 June 


Mortimer attacked Glendower on his hilL 
He gallantly climbed up the mountain-side, 
but his Welsh followers, no doubt from sym- 
pathy with Glendower, ran away after a p oor 
show of resistanoe, while some of the Welsh 
archers actually turned their weapons against 
Mortimer and his faithful adherents {Ann. 
Hen. IV, p. 341 ). The English ibught Mtter, 
but after losing largely, two hundred men 
^ONK OP Evesham, pp. 178, 1100; Ann. 
Hen. IV, n. 341), the victory declared against 
them, ana Edmund, with many others, fell 
into ^ hands of Owen. This disaster was 
looke^upon vs fulfilling the grim portent 
that had attended his birth. 

Owen took his eantive to the * mountains 
and caves of Snowaon,’ but he treated him 
not only kindly but considcTately, hoping to 
get political profit from his prisonei and 

E rofessing to regard him as a possible future 
ing of England. But Ids powerful kins- 
folk, foremost among whom were the Per- 
cies, busied themselves about procuring his 
ransom. But sinister rumours were abroad 
that Mortimer had himself sought the cap- 
tivity into which he had mllen (Ann. 
Hen. IV, p. 341), and Henry now foriiade 
the Percies to seek for their kinsman’s libera- 
tion ( Cont. Buloff. Hist. iii. 396 ; Harbtno, 
pp. 360-J, ed. 1812). On 19 Oct. the king 
took the decisive step of seizing Mortimera 
plate and jewels ana taking them to the 
treasury (Devon, leeuee of the Exchequer, p. 
296). Mortimer’s fidelity, already perhaps 
wavering, was altogether shaken by the kii^s 
vigorous action. The weariness of captivity, 
or fear of death, or some more reconaite and 
unknown cause (Ann. Hen, IV, p. 349), now 
led him to make common cause with his cap- 
tor. About 30 Nov. (Monk of Evesham, 
p. 182) he married Glendower’s daughter, 
with mat pomp and solemnity {ib.u, 182; 
Ann. Hen. IV, p. 349 : * Nuptias satis humiles 
et sum generositati impares,’cf. Adam of Use, 
p. 76). Early in December Mortimer was 
back in Melenydd as the ally of Owen, and on 
13 Dec. he issued a circular to ‘ all the gentles 
and commons of Radnor and PrMteign,’ in 
which he declared that he had joined Owen 
in his efforts either to restore tne crown to 
King Richard, should the king prove to be 
still alive, or should Richara be dead, to 
confer the throne on his honoured nephew 
(the Earl of March), ' who is the right heir 
to the said Crown’ (Ellis, Original Letters, 
2nd ser. L 24-6). Most of we Mortimer 
lands in Wales, Melenydd, Gwrthrenion, 
Rhaladr, Owmteuddwr, Arwystli, C^eOiog, 
and Caereineon were already in his hands. > 
The revolt of the Perciee rapidly lollowedr 
these transactions, but noteven the defeat at 
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Shrewsbury affected the ^sition of Qlen- 
do wer and his EugliBh ally. The famo^ treaty 
of partition, which was perhaps signed in 
the house of the Archdeacon of Bangor on 
28Feb. 1405, was the work of Owen and his 
son-in-law (ti&. ii. i. 27-8). In the three- 
fold division of the kingdom which it pro- 
posed, Mortimer (his nephew’s claims are 
now put on one side) was to have the whole 
of the south of England, though an engage- 
ment in which he resided the marchland 
districts, in which his family was supreme, 
to Owen clearly bore the marks of coercion. 
But the whole question of the triple parti- 
tion is a ditiicult and doubtful one. It plainly 
stands in close connection with the attempted 
abduction of the Earl of March in the same 
month and Northumberland’s second rising 
(Ramsay, Lancaster and York^ i. 86). But 
the failure of the general Eimlish attacks on 
Henry gradually reduced Glendower’s re- 
volt to its original character of a native 
AVelsh rising against the English, and, from 
this point of view, Mortimer’s help was much 
less necessary to him than from the stand- 
point of a general Ricardian attack on Henry 
of Lancaster. Mortimer therefore gradually 
sank into the background. After 1404 his 
father-in-law’s cause began to lose ground, 
and Mortimer himself was soon reduced to 
neat distress. He was finally besieged in 
llarlech Castle by the now victorious Eng- 
lish, and perished miserably during the siege 
(Adah op Lsk, p. 76). This was probably 
in the summer of 1409 (Tyler, Henry F, i. 
230). Some of his strange adventures were 
commemorated in Bongs(ADAH op TJBK,p. 76). 
By Owen’s daughter Mortimer had one son, 
named Lionel, and three daughters. She, 
with her family, was already in the hands of 
Henry V in J^une 1413, perhaps since the 
capture of Harlech, being kept in custody 
within the city of London (Devon, Iwue 
Rolh of Exchequer, p. 321 ; Tyleb, Henry V, 
i. 246). But before the end of the same year 
Lady Mortimer and her daughters were dead. 
They were buried at the e^mnse of one 
pound within the church of St. Swithin’s, 
London (Devon, p. 327). 

[Ann. Hen. IV, apud Trokelowe (Rolls Ser.); 
Chron. AngL ed. Giles; Monk of Evesham, ed. 
Heame; Adam of Usk, Thompron; Dngdale’s 
Monastioon, vi. 365; Ellis's Orimnal letters, 
2nd ser. vol. i. ; Bymer’s Fcedera ; Ramsay's Lan- 
caster and York ; Wylie's Henry IV.] T. F« T. 

MORTIMER, EDMUND (IV) be, fifth 
Eabl op Maboh and third Eabl Ulbtbb 
(1891-1426), son of Roger de Mortimer (VI), 
fourth earl m March and Ulster [q. v.], and 
his wife Eleanor Holland, was bom in the 


New Forest on 6 Nov. 1391 (Monaeticon, vi. 
865). In his seventh year he succeeded, by the 
untimely death of his father in Ireland, to the 
titles and estates of the Mortimers. As 
^chard H had already recognised his father 
as heir-presumptive to the throne, the young 
earl himself was now looked upon by Richard^ 
partisans as their future king. Next year 
(1399), however, the Lancastrian revolution 
and the fall of Richard entirely changed Ed- 
mund’s position and prospects. He was now 
put under guard at Windsor on the pretext 
that he was the king’s ward. His you^er 
brother Roger also shared his capti v ity . The 
first parliament of Henry IV, by recognising 
the new king’s son as heir-apparent, excluded 
March from all prospects of the throne. But 
though careful to prevent the enemies of Lan- 
caster getting hold of his person, Henry 
showed proper regard both for the honour and 
interests of his ward. In 1401 March was 
recognised as a coheir of his great-aunt, 
Philippa, countess of Pembroke, and in 1409 
as one of the coheirs of his uncle Edmund 
Holland, earl of Kent (Dugdale, Baronage, 
i. 161). He remained m the king’s custody 
(Adam of Use, p. 61). On 6 July 1402 he 
was put under the care of Sir Hugh Water- 
ton at Berkhampstead Castle, along with the 
king’s children, John and Philippa, and his 
own brother, Roger {Fcedera, viii. 268). The 
fact that his aunt was the wife of Hotspur 
was in itself sufficient to secure for him 
honourable treatment during Henry IV’s 
early years. 

But the constant revolts of the Ricardian 
partisans, the defection of the Percies, and, 
above all, the association of his uncle. Sir 
Edmund Mortimer [q. v.], with Owen Glen- 
dower, made the safe custody of the Ricardian 
pretender essential to the security of the 
Lancastrian dynastv, especially after it be- 
came an apowed object of Glendower and 
his Exmlish associates to make the Earl of 
March mng of England. Early in 1406 March 
and his brother were at Windsor, when on 
the early morning of 18 Feb. a bold attempt 
was made to carry them off to join Glen- 
dower and their unde in Wales. A black- 
smith was bribed to make false k^s (Wal- 
BiNOHAM, Tpodigma Neuetria, p. 412), and the 
children were successfully removed from the 
castle. Thev were, however, very soon re- 
captured, and Lady le Despenm, the daugh- 
ter of Edmund of Langley, and the mistress 
of Edmund, earl of Kent, uncle of the two 
boys, was on 17 Feb. brou^t before the coun- 
cil bhaiged with the offence Hen, IV, 
p. 898; et Ramsay, LanoaeUr and York, L 
te-4). The question of the safe custody of 
the young Mortimers was broufdit befime the 
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council and measures talcen that they should 
be henceforth guarded with eyen greater 
strictness, especially during the absence of 
the king (Ord, Privy Counct/, ii. 106, ed. 
Nicolas). In 1406 they were put under the 
oharge of Kichaid de Grey {RolU <ff ParL iiL 
690). In 1409 the custody of the earl (his 
brother Rogerdied about this time) was con- 
fided to Henry, prince of Wales, afterwards 
Henry V (Ttleb, Henry F, i. 236-7 ; Monae - 
ticon , yi. 866). March still remained under 
restraint until Henry IV’s death in 1418. 
At the time of the coronation of Henry V, 
reyolts in favour of the Mortimer claims to 
the throne were still elected (ReHgieux de 
Saint-Denyef iy .770, in * Documents In6dits *). 
Nevertheless, Hen^ V felt his position so 
assured that he released March from con- 
%nement and restored him to his estates 
(Lords^ Report on the Di^ty of a Peer^ v. 
170). In the next parliament March per- 
formed homam and took his seat. The day 
before Henryk coronation he had been made 
a knight of the Bath (Dotle). 

March repaid Henryks generosity by fide- 
lity that withstood the severest temptations. 
His friends urged him to claim his rights, and 
his confessors imposed penances upon him 
for his negligence in asserting them (Ellis, 
Original Lettere^ 2nd ser. i &-9 ; NlOOLAS, 
Battle of Agincourtf App. pp. 19-20). At i 
last, in 1416, Richard, earl of Oambridge 
[q. T.], who had married Mortimer’s sister 
Anne, formed a plot to take him to Wales 
and have him proclaimed king there (id, p. 
19). March’s own relations to the plot are 
not easy to determine. It is clear that he 
was sounded carefully, and the confessions 
of the conspirators represent that he had 
entered to a considerable extent into their 
plans (Ellis, Original Letters^ 2nd. ser. i. 46, 

* by his owne assent ; ’ Deputy-Keepen^eForty- 
Third Report^ pp. 682-94). It seems at least 
certain that a dependent of his, named Lucy, 
who acted as a g^between, was implicated. 
But March’s own account was that he refused 
to join the conspirators. Anyhow, he di- 
vulged all that he knew to the king, whether 
un£r pressure or spontaneously is not quite 
clear (Oeeta Hen, F, Engl. Hist. ; 
MoHSiBBLBT,ii.81,ed.I)ou6ta’Arcq). Henry 
fuUy accepted March’s protestations, and con- 
tinued to regardhim with hij^ favour, putting 
him on the commission which on 6 Aug. con- 
demned Cambridge to immediate execution 
(Rat, ParL iv. 64r^). Immediately afterwa^ 
Much accompanied Henry V on his first in- 
vasion of France, appearing with a following 
of sixty men-at-arms and 160 horse archers 

S FiooLas, p. 878). During theaiegB of Har- 
ur Mara suffered sever^ firom the pre- 


Hiet,AngL ii. 800; OAPeiiavB, GS&ron.p. 811), 
and was allowed to return home, though he 
is often said to have been one of those present 
at Aginoourt. In 1416 March againsaw ser- 
vice. being appointed on 16 Aug. as one of 
the king’s captains at sea over the expedition 
sent to relieve Harfleu^ under the command 
of John, duke of Bedford, and Sir Walter 
Hungeriord. He served again in 1417 and 
1418 in the army which invaded and con- 
quered Normandy. He was at the head of 
ninety-three lances and 802 archers (App. 
to Hen, F, p. 266). In the spring of 
1418 he made an attack on the Odtentin, 
and besieged Saint-L6, and was later joined 
by Gloucester, who took the town (Vhron, 
Norm, in Oeeta. Hen. F, pp. 281-2). After 
the capture of Cherbourg ^lad oon^tdd the 
conquest of the Ootentin, March rejoined 
Henry V at Rouen at t^e end of November 
(ib. p. 241). On 12 June 1418 he was a^ 
pointed at Louviers lieui enant in the marches 
of Normandy (Doxlb, ii. 470), and in Octobu 
1416 lieutenant of the baillages of Caen and 
Ooutances. On 27 Aug. 1419 he was further 
nominated as captain of Mantes (ib , ; cf. App. 
to (^eeta Hen. F, p. 277). In July 1^0 
Mhrch was at the swe of Melun (^. p. 144). 
He remained with Henry in France, until in 
February 1421 he returned with the king and 
his new wife, Catharineof France, to London, 
travelling from Rouen by way of Amiens ana 
Calais (Chron, Norm, apud Oeeta Hen. F, p. 
267). On 21 Feb. he bore the first sceptre at 
the coronation of the queen at Westminster. 
In June 1421 March accompanied Henry on 
his third and last expedition to France. He 
took part in the siege of Meaux in January 
1422, lodging at the house of the Cordeliers 
(ib. pp. 260-79). After Henry’s death he 
returned to England and was nominated a 
member of the council of regencv established 
on 9 Dec. 1422, and on 9 May 1428 was ap- 
pointed, as his father and gradfather had 
been, lieutenant of Ireland, with power, how- 
ever,to select a deputy (F<edera,x. 282). That 
power he at once exercised in favour of Ed- 
ward Dantsey, bishop of Meath, and remained 
in England. But troubles now beset him. 
His cousin (Gbaftoit) or ill^timate unde 
(Sahdvobi)), Sir John Mortimer, who had 
been arrested in 1421 as a suspected traitor, 
had escaped in 1422, but being recaptured in 
1424 was attainted and executea. Even 
before this Humphrev, duke of Gloucester 
fq. v.l the protector, had become jealous of 
Marw for his keeping open house, and had 
violently quarrelled with him (Ckrom, ed. 

Giles, p. 6). The result was that March war 
now sent out of the way to Ireland. On 
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14 Feb. 1424 sbi^pingr was ordered for his 
journey. It was high ume he went, for many 
of the Irish lords were questioning the 
authority of his deputy , and the chronic con- 
furion there was getting worse than ever. 
So far back as 1407 great loss had been in- 
flicted on his Irish estates by the invasion of 
Ulster by the Earl of OrlmOT (Adah of , 
Ubk, p. 61). After his arrival March busied I 
himsrifin negotiating with the native septs, 
who held nearly all his nominal earldom of 
Ulster; but on 19 Jan. 1425 he was cut off 
suddenly by the plague. 

3j his wife .^^e, daughter of Edmund 
de Stafford, earl of Stafford, Edmund left 
no family, and as his brother Roger had pre- | 
deceased him, the male line of the earls of 
March became extinct, while the Mortimer 
estates went to Richard, duke of York, son 
of Richard of Cambridge and Anne Mor- 
timer, who was now recognised as Earl 
of March and Ulster (Rot. Pari. iv. 397). 
Dugdale (Baronage, i. 161-2) gives a list of 
the places of which March was seized at 
the time of his death. His widow, who 
had some difficulty in getting her dower from 
Humphrey of Gloucester, the miardian of the 
Mortimer estates, married, bemre 1427, John 
Holland, earl of Huntingdon (afterwards 
duke of Exeter), and died a few years later. 
At her request John Lydgate [q, v.] wrote 
his * Life 01 St. Margaret.* 

The friendly Wigmore chronicler describes 
Edmund as * severe in his morals, composed 
in his acts, circumspect in his talk, and wise 
and cautious during the days of his adversity. 
He was sumamed “ the Good,” by reuon of 
his exceeding kindness* (Monastioon, Ti,366). 
A poem attributed to Lydgate describes him 
as * gracious in all degree ’ (Nioolab, Agin -’ 
court, p. 306). 

March was the founder of a college of secu- 
lar canons at Stoke-by-Glare in Suffolk. In 
that village there had long been a small Bene- 
dictine prioi^j which was a cell of Bee in 
Normandy. Richard 11 had freed the house 
from the rule of Bee by making it ' indigenous.’ 
But though thus technically saved, it seemed 
likely to be involved in the common destruc- 
tion now impending on all the * alien priories.' 
March got permission from Pope John XXII, 
in a bull dated 16 Nov. 1414, to ^ secularize ’ 
the foundation. The royal assent was also 
given. In 1421 March augmented its re- 
venues, and in 1423 drew up statutes for it. 
In its final form the college was for a dean 
and six prebendaries (Monastioonj vi. 1416- 
1423). A charter of March to nis Welsh 
follower Maredudd ap Adda Moel is printed 
in the * Montgomeryshire Collections,’ x. 
69-60, of the ^wyriand Club. 


[Dogdale’s Monaslicon, vi. 866; Dugdala's 
Baronage, i. 160-2 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 
L470; Nicolas’s Battle of Aginoonrt; Bymer’s 
Fesdera ; Adam of Usk, ed. Thompson ; Annales 
Henrioi IV, apud Trokelowe, Bolls Ser. ; Monk 
of Evesham, ed. Heame; Gesta Heniici V, ed. 
Williams, Engl. Hist. Soc. ; Ellis’s Original Let- 
ters, 2nd ser. vol. i. ; Bamsay’s Lancaster and 
York, vol. i. ; Wylie’s Henry Iv.; Stubbs’s Const. 
Hist. vol. ill. ; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 
819-20 ; Tyler’s Henry V.] T. F. T. 

MORTIMER, Mbs. FAVELL LEE 
G802-1878), authoress, second daughter of 
David Bevan, of the banking firm of Barclay, 
Bevan, & Co., bom in London in 1802, was 
religiously educated, and in 1827 passed 
through the experience of conversion. She 
at once threw herself with great zeal into 
educational work, founding parish school^ 
on her father’s estates, and taking an active 
and intelligent part in their management. 
Through her bromer she made the acquaint- 
ance 01 his schoolfellow and college friend, 
Henry Edward Manning [q. v.], with whom 
she corresponded on religious topics, and on 
whom she exercised for a time a considerable 
influence. In after years at his instance she 
returned his letters, while she allowed her 
own to remain in his hands. In 1841 she 
married Thomas Mortimer, minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s Inn Road, after 
whose death in 1850 she devoted herself to 
the care of the destitute and the afflicted. 
She died on 22 Aug. 1878, and was buried in 
the churchyard. Upper Sheringham, Norfolk. 

She is best known as the author of educa- 
tional works for the young. Of these the 
most popular, * The Peep of Day, or a Series 
of the Earliest Religious Instruction the 
Infant Mind is capable of receiving,’ was 
first published in 1836, and it has passed 
through a multitude of later editions, having 
been translated into French and several bar- 
barous dialects. It was followed by little 
manuals of a similar kind, viz. * Line upon 
Line,’ London, 1637, 12mo; *More about 
Jesus,’ London, 1639, 12mo; * Lines left out,’ 
London, 1862, 12mo ; ‘ Precept upon Precept,’ 
London, 1867, 16mo, 2nd edit. 1869. Hardlv 
less deservedly popular were Mrs. Mortimer’s 
manuals of elementary secular instruction, 
viz. 'Near Home, or the Countries of Europe 
described,’ London, 1849, 8vo ; ' Far off, or 
Asia and Australia described,’London, 1852-> 
1864, 16mo, latest edit. 1890, 8vo; 'leading 
without Tears,’ London, 1857, 12mo; 'Rea£ 
ing Disentangled,’ London, 1862, 16mo; 

* Larin without Tears, or One Word a Day,* 
London, 1877, 8vo. 

Mrs. Mortimer also published the follow- 
ing miscellanea : 1. 'The History of a Young 
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Tew, or of AlfM Moritz Myers,’ Chester, 
1840, l2mo. 2. ^ The History of Job,’ Lon- 
don, 1841, 18mo. S. ’ The English Mother,’ 
Srd edit. 1840, 18mo. 4. ’The Night of 
Toil,’ 4th edit. 1853, 12mo. 6. ’ The .^mgers 
Message, or the SaTiour made known to the 
Cottager,’ London, 1857, 12mo. 6. ’ Light 

in the Dwelling, or a Harmony of the Four 
Gospels,’ London, 1868, 8yo. 7. ’ Streaks of 
Light, or Fifty-two Tracts from the Bible 
for the Fifty-two Sundays of the Year,’ 
London, 1861, 8yo, last edit. 1890. 8. ’ The 
A^postles preaching to Jews and Gentiles,’ 
London, 1878, 18mo, new edit. 1875. 9. ’ The 
Captivity of Judah,’ London, 1875, 18mo, 
new edit. 1870. 

[The Family Friend, 1878, p. 183 ; Reminis- 
cences, by Lord Forester, in the Times, 20 Jan. 
T892; private information; Supplement to AUi- 
bone’s Diet. ; Brit. Mas. Gat.] J. M. R. 


1864 the honorary prebend of Consumpta per 
mare in St. Paul’s, and for many yean waz 
evening lecturer at St. Matthew^ Friday 
Street. At Michaelmas 1865 he resigned 
his head-mastership, and for ^e next few 
years interested himself actively in the 
Society of Schoolmasters and other educa- 
tional institutions. He died 7 Sept. 1871, 
at Rose Hill, Hampton Wick, and was buried 
in Hampton churchyard. He married in 
1880 Jane, daughter of Alexander Gfordon 
of Bishopsteiraton ; and by this lady, who 
died in 1901, he left a numerous family. 

1^'des tW(L sermons, Mortimer publuhed 
while" at Newcastle a pamphlet entitled 
’ The Immediate Abolition of Slavery com- 
patible with the Safety and Prosperity oi 
the Colonies’ (1888, 8vo). 

[Information from the fan.ily ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. H. L 


MORTIMER, GEORGE FERRIS 
WHIDBORNE (1806-1871), schoolmaster 
and divine, bom on 22 July 1805 at Bishops- 
teignton in Devonshire, was the eldest son 
of William Mortimer, a country gentleman of 
that place. He was educated at the Exeter 
grammar school and at Balliol Collet, Ox- 
fora, where he matriculated 18 March 1828, 
and obtained an exhibition. Thence he 
migrated to Queen’s, wht^c he secured a 
Michel exhibition, and was placed in the 
first class of the final classical school at 
Michaelmas 1826 with the present arch- 
deacon of Taunton, George Anthony Deni- 
son, and another. After graduating B. A. in 
1826 he engaged actively in tuition. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1829, and D.D. in 1841, 
having beenordainedon^Feb. 1829. He was 
successively head-master of the Newcastle 
grammar school (1828) and of the Western 
proprietor school at Brompton, London 
(1858). In 1840 he was appoint^, in suc- 
cession to John Allen Giles [q. v.j, to the 
scene of his longest and most important 
labours, the headship of the Oity of Ixindon 
School. The school had been opened in 1887 
[see under Cabpenteb, John, 1870 P-1441 P], 
but its prosperity had been injured by the 
action of the first head-master. Mortimer’s 
administrative ability and genial manner 
rendered the success of the school certain. 
He treated with conspicuous honesty and 
fairness the large proportion of boys, not 
members of the churw of Eimland, who 
from various causes were founa there. In 
1861 he had the unique distinction of seeing 
two of his scholan respectively senior 
wrangler and senior classic at Gmbridf^e. 
Ghar& Ei^ley read privately with him 
for ordination. Dr. Mortimer received in 


MORTIMER, HUGH(I)db g.1181), 
lord of Wigmore and sunder of Wigmore 
Priory, was, according to the common ac- 
counts, the son of lUlph I de Mortimer 
[q. v.l, and in any case his father’s name 
was Ralph (Brut y Tywyst^on, ed. Evans, 
p. 812). The only direct authority that 
m^es nim the son of the Domesday baron 
seems, however, to be the late and half- 
mythical history of Wij^ore Priory, printed 
I in the ’ Monasticon,’ ti, M8 sq., which, be- 
I sides many statements directly at variance 
I with known fac^ gives an altogether fabu- 
I louB account of Hugh’s marriage, maintain- 
I ing that his father, in his lifetime, fetched for 
him as his wife, from Normandy, ’ Matilda 
Longespey, filiam Willelmi Longespey ducis 
Norinanniae,’ who died in 942 ! It is hard to 
dogmatise when there is so little direct evi- 
dence, and Mr. Eyton and other good modem 
authorities accept the statement of the Wig- 
more annalist ; but it seems more likely that 
a generation has been omitted, and that Hugh 
was really nandson of Ralph I de Mortimer, 

* than that the latter begot m extreme old age 
a son, who succeeded without question to 
the patmal estates (S'Aro^Ativ, iv. 200-1). 

The troubled reign of Stephen gave ample 
opportunities to a great baron who was power- 
ful, ambitious, and capable to extend his 
power. Hu^h took little part in mneral 
politics, and it is uncertain whether he was 
a partisan of Stephen or Matilda. His main 
olgect was to strengthen his local position as 
the chief potentate of the middle marches of 
Wales. Dtephen firom the first recognised 
his power. The patent by which the king 
strove to create Robert de Beaumont earl <3 ^ 
Hereford in 1140 especially reserved the^ 
rights of Hugh, who seems to have had exoe^ 
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tional fiEWidiiseB and wide jurisdiction within 
his baro^ (Duiroim, Heref6rd8hire, i. 232 ; 
Ettoit, AnvfMre^ iv. 201 ; cf., however, art. 
Bbauhont, ^bbbt db, 1104-1168). A few 
yMurs later there were severe feuds between 
Hugh and Miles, earl of Hereford, a foremost 
enemj of Stephen, and Hugh continued the 
quarrel with Miles’s son Roger. Nor this 
Mortimer’s only local feud. He carried on a 
fierce warfare with Joce de Dinant, lord of 
Ludlow, a partisan of the Lacys, who had 
formerly hmd that town and castle. He 
blockaded Ludlow so straightly that Joce 
was unable to move in or out of his abode. 
Despairing of prevailing by strength, Joce had 
recourse to treachery. He laid an ambush, 
wUch waylaid and captured Mortimer as he 
was travelling alone. For some time Mor- 
timer was kept in prison, and only obtained 
his release by the payment of an extortionate 
ransom (Mtmasticon, vi. 846). A tower in 
Ludlow Castle, now called Mortimer’s Tower, 
is sometimes said to be the place of Hugh’s 
imprisonment ; but being in the Gothic style, 
it must be two generations later in date 
(Clabk, Mediaval Military Architecture, ii. 
^5). In 1144 Hugh repaired the castle of 
Cemaron, and conquered Melenydd a second 
time y Tywysogion, p. 812, 8.a. 1148). 
In 1144 or 1146 he captured and imprisoned 
the Welsh prince Rhys ab Howel, whom in 
1148 he blinded in his prison {Annalee Camr 
brusBj pp. 48-4 ; cf. Brut y Tywyscgicn, p. 812). 
Next year (1146) he slew another chieftain, 
Maredudd ab Howel (AnnaleeCamdriee, p. 43). 
He ruled Melenydd for the rest of his life 
(Monastioan, Ti. 849), and built several strong 
castles therein. Moreover, he took advantage 
of the king’s weakness to mt possession of the 
royal casUe of Bridgnorth, which thereupon 
became, with Cleobury and Wigmore, the 
chief centre of his power. 

The accession of Henry II put an end to 
the overweening power of Mortimer, but he 
would not resign his castles and authority 
without alast desperate effort to hold his own. 
He made common cause with his rival and 
ne^hbouT, Earl Roger of Hereford, and forti- 
fied his own castles of Cleobury and Wimore, 
along with the' royal stronghold of Bridg- 
nortn, thus proposing to shut the king out of 
a royal castle. Earl Roger soon deserted 
him, and submitted to Heni^ on 13 March 
(Gbbvabb of OAirrEBBUBT, Oiera Sutorica, 
i. 162). But Hugh resolved singlehanded 
to eanr on his resistance. Hen^s delay, 
through the important business which de- 
tainea him most of April at his Easter 
court of WaUingfiffd, gave Hugh plenty of 
time. On Henry mumiing westwards the 
three castles were all ready for defence. The 


king thereupon divided his army into three 
divisions, and directed each section to under- 
take, simultaneously, the siege of one of Mor- 
timer’s strongholds. In May 1156 Henry him- 
self besieged Bridgnorth, and a great gather- 
ing of magnates, the whole military forog' 
of England, was mustered under its walls. 
Cleobury was easily captured and destroyed 
(Robert opTorigny in Howlbtt, Chrmioles 
of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, iv. 184, 
Rolls Ser.) But Bridgnorth and Wigmore 
held out longer, and it was not until 7 July 
that Mortimer, driven to despair, was forced 
to make his submission to the king and sur- 
render the two castles iv. 186; cf., how- 
ever,WiLLiAit of Nbwbttrgh, ed. Hewlett, i. 
106, which says that Bridgnorth was taken 
after a few days). Hugh was too strong to 
be dealt with severely. While surrendering" 
Bridgnorth, he was allowed to retain posses- 
sion of his own two castles. Mr. Eyton (Shrop- 
shire, iv. 208-4) quotes evidence to show that 
the special immunities which Mortimer had 
inherited with his Shropshire barony were 
still continued under him and his successors. 
He owed no military service. He never, save 
on one occasion in each case, contributed to- 
wards aids and scutages, while his land was 
omitted in the general list of knights’ fees 
contained in the Black Book of the Ex- 
chequer. But, however great his power con- 
tinued as a landlord, Hugh ceased for the 
future to play any great part in English 
liticB. His further proceedings can only 
traced by a few entries in the Pipe Rolls, 
from which he appears to have been very 
slow in paying his debts to the exchequer. 

The great work of piety enjoined upon 
Hugh by Ralph Mortimer gave increasing 
occupation for his declining years. A French 
history of the foundation of Wipnore Priory, 
printed in the * Monasticon,’ vi. 344-8, sup- 
plies a minute and circumstantial account of 
the steps taken by Hugh to carry out his 
predecessor’s wishes, and seems to be more 
trustworthy than the Latin annals of the 
foundation printed in the same collection, 
which have so often led astray the biographers 
of the Mortimers. Oliver de Merlimond, 
Hugh’s steward, had built a church on his 
own estate at Shobden, and invited three 
canons of Saint- Victor at Paris to occupy it ; 
but soon afterwards heattached himself to his 
master’s foe, Earl Miles of Hereford. Morti- 
merwas induced by Robert of Bethune, bishop 
of Hereford, not only to spare Oliver’s diuroh 
at Shobden, but to pronuse to confer on its 
canons the three prabends inWiffmore Church 
which Ralph Mortimer had established. Mor- 
timer proved long nnmindfbl of his ^mise, 
I but at length transferred the foundation to a 
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Bupenor site called Eye, near the river Lug, 
whence he again removed it to Wigmore 
tom. Thenceforth it was known as Wigmore 
Priory. But the brethren complained that 
their new abode was inconvenient, and Mor- 
t^er offered them a free choice of any of 
his lands. They ultimately found a fitting 
site about a mile firom Wigmore, and Hugh, 
jetuming from the continent, visited their 
humtile abode and laid the foundation-stone 
of their church. As he grew older he made 
firesh grants of lands and advowsons to the 
canons. The church was at last consecrated 
by Bobert Foliot, bishop of Hereford after 
1174, and dedicated to St. James. This 
event is dated by the inaccurate family an- 
nalist in 1179. A few years later Hugh 
^ed at Cleobury, ‘ full of good works.’ On 
bis deathbed he was admitted as a canon 
OTofessed, and received the canonical habit 
mm the Abbot Randolph. He was buried 
in Wigmore Abbey before the high altar. 
The date of his death is given by me Wig- 
more annalist as 26 Feb. 1185 {Monoiticon^ 
vi. 849 ; cf. ‘ Ann. Wigom.* in Autl Montu- 
ticif iv. 386). But the fact that Hugh’s son 
Roger was answerable at the exchequer for 
his father’s debts in 1181 suggests that vear 
as tlTe real date (Etton, Shropshire, iv. 204- 
205). The misdeeds of his Pin Roger against 
the Welsh, and especially his murder of the 
South Welsh prince, Gadwallon, which were 
visited on Roger by two years’ imprisonment, 
seem to have involved the old baron in the 
king's displeasure, and at the time of his 
death his estates were in the king’s hands. 

Hugh Mortimer is described by Robert of 
Torigny as a man of extreme arrogance and 
presumption (Howlett, iv. 184) ; and Wil- 
liam of Newburgh says that his pride and 
wrath were greater than his endurance {ib. 
i. 106). Girudus Gambrensis, who speaks of 
him as an excellent knight, holds him up as 
a terrible example for his signal failure in 
1155 (‘De Princ. Instruct.’ in Opera, viii. 
215, ^lls Ser.) The French historian of 
the foundation of Wigmore Abbey is more 
detailed and complimentary. Hugh was of 
Mofty stature, vriiant in arms, and very 
noble in speech. If the deeds that he had 
wrought m England, Wales, and elsewhere 
were put in writing, they^ would amount to 
a great volume’ (in onoaribon, vi. 844). 

The name of Hugh’s wife was apparently 
Matilda la Meschme (Journal of British 
Arehmologkal Assoe. xxiv. 29). His sons were 
Roger I, his successor, Hugh, lord of Ohel- 
marrii, Robert,founder of the Richard’s Castle 
branch of the Mortimers, and Philip. Roger 
Mortimer I married Isabella de Ferre^ lost 
his Nonnan estates in 1204, and died on 
VOL. xm. 


24 June 1214. He was the father of Hugh 
Mortimer 11 of Wigmore, who died in 1227 
without issue, and of Ralph Mortimer 11, who 
married Gwladys Ddu (tne dark), the daugh- 
ter of Uy welyn ab lorwerth, prince of Wues 
[q. V.], and was father of Rom Mortimer II 
(i 1282) [q. V.] 

[Dngdale's Monasticon, vi. 844-9 ; Dugdals's 
Baron^e, i. 188-9 ; Eyton’s Shropshire, aspe- 
eiaUy iv. 200-6; Eyton’s Itinerary of Henry II, 

g >. 10, 11, 228; Stapleton's RotuliNormanniss; 

uncumb's Hereford&ire ; Wrighf sHist.of Lud- 
low ; Brut y Tywysogion. ed. Ahys and Evans, 
and ii^^lls Set. ; Annalee Cambria (Bolls Ser.) ; 
Rowlett's Chron. of Stephen, Henry II, and 
Richard I (Rolls Ser.); Annales Monastici (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Pipe Rolls of Henry II (Pipe Roll Soc.)] 

T. F. T. 

MORTIMER. JOHN (1666 P-i 736), 
writer on agriculture, only son and heir of 
Mark Mortimer, of the old ^xnerset family 
of that name, by his wifr Abigail Walmesly, 
of Blackmore in Essex, was bom in London 
about 1656. Hereceived a commercial educa- 
tion, and became a prosperous merchant on 
Tower Hill. In November 1693 he bought 
the estate of Toppingo Hall, Hatfield Peverel, 
Essex, which he greatly improved; a number 
ofhne cedar trees planted by him on the estate 
are still in existence. Mortimer was thrice 
married. His first wife, Dorothy, bom at 
Hursley, near Winchester, on 1 Aug. 1660, 
was the ninth child of Richard Orom well, and 
it is supposed that the ex-protector’s return to 
England in 1680 was prompted by a desire 
to be present at the wedding. She died in 
childbirth (14 May 1681) within a year of 
the marriage. He married, secondly, Sarah, 
daughter of Sir John Tippets, knight, sur- 
vevor of the navy, by whom he had a son and 
a daughter; and thirdly, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Samuel Sanders of Derbyshire, by whom 
he had four sons and two daughters. The 
second son by his third wife was Dr. (Crom- 
well Mortimer fq.v.] 

Mortimer’s claim to remembrance is based 
upon his work entitled * The whole Art of 
Husbandm, in the way of Managing and Im- 
proving of Land’ (London, 1707, 8vo), which 
forms a landmark in English agricultural 
literature, and largely influenced husbandly 
in the 19th centuir. The writer states that 
he had read the best books on ancient and 
modem agriculture, and inspected the prac- 
tice of the most diligent husbandmen in most 
countries. After duly digesting these he had 
added his own exneriences. The book, which 
treats not only of the usual branches it agri- 
culture, but uso of fish-ponds, orchards, and 
of the (^tuie of silkworms, and the mddng^ 
of cider, is justly said by Donaldson to ^form 
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a Tery large advancement in the progress of 
agricuture from the preceding authors on the 
RulQeot. Trees and nmts do still occupy too 
mu(^ Toomi but the animals ore more largi^y 
introduced and systematically treated/ The 
work was dedicated to the Royal Society, of 
which Mortimer had been admitted a member 
in DecemW 1705 (Thomson, Royal Society^ 
App. P. xxzi). A second edition was iasued 
in 1708, and a third in 1712, ^ containing 
such additions as are proper for the husband- 
man and gardiner (sib) ... to which is added 
a Kalendar, shewing what is to be done 
every month in the dower mden.’ It was 
translated into Swedish by Serenius in 1727, 
and a sixth edition, with additions, and re- 
vised by Thomas Mortimer fq. v.], the writer’s 
grandson, appeared in 2 vois. 8vo, 1761. 

Mortimer tdso wrote ^ Some Considerations 
concerning the present State of Religion, 
with some Essays towards our Love and 
Union,’ London, 1702, a severe indictment of 
sectarian animosities, and a sensible pam- 
phlet, * Advice to Parents, or Rules for the 
Education of Children,’ London, 1704. 

[Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography, p. 41 
(containing an abstract of the contents of the 
Art of Husbandry) ; Waylen’s House of Crom- 
well, 1891, p. 21; Morant’s Essex, ii. 133; 
Wright’s Essex, ii. 748 ; Stukeley’s Diaries and 
Letters (Surtees Soc.), i. 233 fi. ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. p. 687 ; Brit. Mus. Cat ] T. S. 

MORTIMER JOHN HAMILTON 
(1741-1779), historical painter, was bom in 
1741 at Eastbourne, where his father owned 
a mill, and was some time collector of cus- 
toms. His uncle was a painter of some 
ability, and the boy, showing a disposition 
towards art, was sent to London and placed 
under Thomas Hudson [q. v.], the master of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ana Joseph Wright (of 
Derby). The latter was his fellow-pupil and 
friend in after life. Mortimer studied at the 
Duke of Richmond’s sculpture gallery, at the 
Academy in St. Martin’s Lane, and also under 
OiprianvIk)bert Edge Pine [q. v.], and Rey- 
nolds. His youthful drawings showed much 
ability, and he carried off the first prize of the 
Society of Arts fora drawing from the antique 
in 1763, and in the following year, in com- 
petition with Romney, the premium of one 
hundred guineas for the best historical pic- 
ture, the subject being ^ St. Paul converting 
the Britons.’ This picture was in 177(^re- 
sented by Dr. Bates to the church of High 
Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. He became 
a membw of the Incorporated Society of 
Arts, with whom he exhibited occasionally for 
ten years ending 1778, when he was elected 
vice-president. He vended in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oovent Garden, and for many 


years was noted for the freedom and extra- 
vagance of his life. He was fond of com- 
pany and sports, and vain of his personal 
attractions. He is siud to have shattered 
his health by his excesses. In 1776 he 
married Jane Hurrell, a farmer’s daughter. 
He now became a reformed character, and 
retired to Aylesbury, where he painted a 
series called * The Progress of Vice,’ which 
was well received, but a subsequent series 
called 'The Progross of Virtue’ was less 
successful. In 1778 he exhibited for the 
first time at the Royol Academy, contribut- 
ing a small whole-length family group, a 
subject from Spenser, and some landscapes. 
He was elected an associate in November of 
the same year, when he also returned to 
London, taking up his residence in Norfolk 
Street, Strand. By special grant of George IH 
he was created a royal academician, but be- 
fore he could receive his diploma he was 
taken ill of fever, an^ after an illness of 
twelve d^s, died 4 Feb. 1779. He was 
buried at High Wycombe, where his picture 
of the ‘Conversion ofthe Britons ’still exists, 
though it has been removed from the church 
to the town-hall, and has undergone re- 
storation by H. Lovegrove. 

Nine of Mortimer’s works were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1799 after his 
death, in accordance with his wishes. They 
comprised ‘ The Battle of Agincourt,’ ‘ Yor- 
tigem and Rowena,’ a small landscape, and 
some washed drawings. In the Soutn Ken- 
sington Museum there is a picture by Mor- 
timer of ‘Hercules slaying the Hydra,’ as 
well as two water-colours, but his pictures 
are now rarely met with, and he is best 
known by his etchings, which are executed 
in a bold, free style, and show a preference 
for subjectsof terror and wild romance, l^ey 
are picturesque and spirited, but have a 
strong tendency to the extravagant and thea- 
trical. Some of them are stumes of figures 
of banditti, Ac., after Salvator Rosa and 
others, but the majority are original, and in- 
clude twelve plates of cnaracters from Shake- 
roearo, and ‘ Nature and Genius introducing 
Garrick into the Temple of Shakespeare/ 
Among his other works may be mentioned 
a ceiling in Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, exe- 
cuted for Lord Melbourne, the design of ‘ The 
Elevation of the Brazen Smpent ’ for the great 
window in Salisbury Oatnedral, and some 
stained glass at Brasenose Oolleg<^ Oxford. 
He also designed some illustrations zor ‘ Bell’s 
Theatre ’ and ‘ Bell’s Poets/ 

Some of his best desim were etched by 
Blyth. His picture of ‘ The Battle of Agin- 
oourt’ was engyaved by W. W. Ryland, and 
his own portrait of hims^ was menotmted 
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^ Valentine Ghreei^ and etched by R. Blyth. 
The latter is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. In the diploma mllery of the Royal 
Academy is a portrait of Mortimer by Richard 
Wilson. 

[Redgrave's Diet. ; Redgraves' Century of 
Painters ; Br jan's Diet. ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong; Algernon Graves's Diet.; Wine and 
Walnuts ; Bemrose's Life of Wright of Derby ; 
Notes* and Queries, v. 108, &c., vi. 166, Ac.; 
Cunningham’s Lives, ed. Heaton ; Pilkington's 
Diet. ; Edwards's Anecdotes ; Cunningham’s 
Cabinet Gallery of Pictures.] C. M. 

MORTIMER, RALPH (I) db (d. 1104P), 
Norman baron, was the son of Rooeb db 
Mobtimeb and his wife Hawise. This Bora 
was also called Roger, * filius episcopi.' His 
father was Hugh, afterwards bishop of Cou- 
ttuices ; his mother was the daughter of some 
unknown Danish chieftain, and the sister 
of Gunnor, the wife of Duke Richard I of 
Normandy, and of Herfast the Dane, the 

g andfather of William FitsOsbem, earl of 
ereford (Stapletob, Rotudi Normannia^ 
n. eziz. ; Etton, Shrop^hire^ iv. 195 ; cf. Le 
Provost's note to Obdebzous Vitalis, iii. 
236 ; PlanghA’s art. on the genealogy of 
the fhmily in Journal qf SritUh Archaologi-^ 
cal Association^ zziv. 1-35). Roger’s bro- 
ther Ralph, also called * filir*^ episcopi,' was 
founder of the house of Warren. The house 
of Mortimer was thus connected both with 
the ducal Norman house and with the great 
familv which attained later the earldom of 
Hereford, while its kinship with the lords 
of the house of Warren, earls of Surrey 
after the Norman conouest, was even more 
direct. Roger, the bisnop’s son, is assumed 
to have been l^m before 990, the date at 
which his father became bi^op of Coutances, 
but if so he must have lived to a jgreen old 
liTO. All the Mortimers of the penod, when 
^eir history is uncertain, became, according 
to the traditional account, eztraorainarily old 
men. In latter times, when the facts are well 
known, they lived eztremely short lives. 
This ^ra seems to have been the first to 
assume Uie name of Mortimer, which was 
taken from the village and castle of Morte- 
mer-en-Brai (mortuum mare), in the Pays de 
Cauz, situated at the source of the little 
river Eaulne. In 1054 he won the victory 
of Mortemer, fought under the walls of his 
castle, aminst the troops of Henry I, king 
of the French (Obdbbioits Vizaus, Hist, 
Ecd. L 184, iiL 160, 286-7, ed. Le PrAvost). 
But Roger gave oflence to Duke William by 
releasing one of his captives, and was ac- 


which was transferred to his nephew, Wil- 
liam de Warren, son of his brother Ralph, 


and afterwards first Earl of Surrey (ib, iii 
287 ; Staplbion, ubi supra). In the result 
Mortemer remained with the earls of Warren 
until the loss of Normandy in 1204> and 
was never restored to the nouse that ob- 
tained its name from it. The Mortimers 
transferred their chief seat to Saint-Viotor-en 
Oauz, where the priory, a cell of Saint-Ouen 
at Rouen, was in 1074 erected into an abbey 
by Roger and his wife Hawise. This is 
Roger’s last recorded act. He must have 
be^ too old to have been present at Hast- 
ings, but some of his sons, perhaps Hugh 
(^kcIt^^BovnaiLde IZou, li. 378, 740, ed. An- 
aresen), or possibly Ralph himself (Monas* 
ttcon, vi. 848), appeared on his behi^. 

Ralph became dm father's eventual suc- 
cessor both in Normandy and in England, 
^are are no particulars about the momer 
in which he acquired b's English estates, 
but he seems to have served under his kins- 
man, William ntzOsbem, earl of Hereford, 
and, if the loose traditions preserved by the 
Wigmore annalist have any foundation, to 
have done good service against Edrio Hie Wild 
(ib, vi. 349 ; cf. Fbbbman^ Norman Conquost^ 
iii. 787). The fact that Ralph held at the 
time of the Domesday inquest several estates 
thiA had once belonged to Edric may invest 
this statement with some authority (Dottiss- 
day, f. 188 61. However this mi^ have been, 
the fall of tne traitorous Earl Roger, son of 
William FitzOsbem, in 1074, marks the first 
establishment of the Mortimers in a leading 
position in the middle marches of Wales. 
Many of Roger’s forfeited estates in 8hr(^ 
shire and Herefordshire were now wanted 
William the Conqueror to Ralph Mortimer, 
including the township and the castle of 
Wigmore, which had oeen built on waste 

r iund by William FitzOsbern (Domesday, 
188 6), and henceforth became^ the chief 
centre of the power of the Mortimers. It 
was veiT likely at this time that the estates 
of Edith, wife of Edward the Confessor, in- 
dudingCleobuiT Mortimer, near Shrewsbury, 
in later times the chief Shropshire residence 
of the Mortimers, and Stoke EdiHi in Here- 
fordshire, passed from Earl Rora to Ralph 

i Erroir, Shropshire, vi. 350). Moreovw, a 
burteenth-century record speaks of Mortimer 
as the senesdial of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and as bolding Cleoburyby that title, ^ou^ 
the record is inaccurate in other particulars, 
Mr. Eyton (t6. iv. 199-200) is aispo^ to 
accept its statement respecting Mortimef^s 
tenure of the office of senesebaL RalphMor- 
timer held no less than nineteen of us fiffy 
Shropshire manors as sub-tenant of the Earl 
of Suewsbury. Besides thb mat western ^ 
estate, he held at the time of the Domesday 
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inquest lam temtories in Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshlrei Hamj»hlre, Wiltshire, and more 
scattered possessions in Worcestershire, Berk- 
shire, Somerset, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
and Leicestershire (Ellis, Introduction to 
Domoodayy i. 466-0). 

On the accession of William Rufus, Italph, 
like the other border barons, joined in the 
great rising of April 1088, of which Roger 
of Montgomery, then Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was one of the main leaders. He was amon? 
those who attacked the city of Worcester and 
were repulsed through the action of Bishop 
Wulfstan (Floe. Wio. ii. 24). But the tide 
of war soon flowed from the Welsh march 
to Kent and Sussex, and when the Earl of 
Shrewsbury reconciled himselfwith the king, 
Mortimer probably followed the same course. 
Next year (1089), as a partisan of Rufus in 
Normandy, he joined with nearly all the other 
barons of Caux in fortifying their houses and 
levying troops to repel French invasion, and 
received for that purpose large sums of moi^ 
from the king (Oed. Vet. hi. 819-20). Efe 
does not seem to have joined in the subse- 
quent feudal rebellions, and was probably 
much occupied in extending his English pos- 
sessions westwards, at the expense of the 
Welsh. The family historian makes him the 
conqueror of Melenydd, a Welsh lordship 
afterwards continually in the hands of the 
Mortimers {Montuticon, vi. 849). In 1102 the 
fall of Robert of Belldme [q. v.l, the last 
Montgomery earl of Shrewsbuiy, oy remov- 
ing Ihe mightiest of his rivals, indirectly in- 
creased Ralph’s power, and fresh estates fell 
into his hands. In 1104 his name appears 
among a long list of barons who upheia the 
cause of Henry I in Normandy against his 
brotW Robert (Oed. Vit. iv. 199). This is 
probably the last authentic reference to him, 
for little trust can be placed in the statement 
of the Wigmore annalist that in 1106 he took 
a conspicuous part in thebattleof Tenchebrai. 
The same writer also puts his death on 4 Aug. 
1100, six^ars before (Afonosficon, vi. 849^ 
More creosnce perhaps is due to the story of 
the same writer, that Kalph in his old age re- 
solved on the foundation of a monastery, a 
scheme which, under his son Hugh, finally 
resulted in the foundation of Wigpnore Priory. 
He is also said to have oonstitu^ three pre- 
bends for secular canons in the parish church 
of Wigmore, which finally swelled the 
prio^ endowments. A late writer, Adam 
of Uu (p. 21), who had special sources of 
knowledge, says that Ralpn went back to 
Normandy, and died there, perhaps in 1104, 
leaving his son Hugh in possession of Wig- 
more. 

Ralph’s wife’s name waa Millicent, or 


Melisendis, who inherited the town of Mers, 
in Le Vimeu, in the diocese of Amiens. She 
died before her husband (Stapleton, Bot, 
Norm, n. cxx). Ralph is generally regarded 
as the father of Hugh Mortimer 1 v.] 

E[is other children were William Mortimer, 
lord of Ohel marsh and Sidbuir, and Ha wise, 
who married Stephen, earl of Albemarle or 
Aumftle, and received her mother’s lands as 
her marriage portion. 

[Ordericns Vibalis, ed. Le Pr^rost (Soo. de 
rsistoire de France) ; Florence of Worcester 
(EngL Hist. Soc.) ; Domesday Book ; Dagdale’s 
Monasticon, vi. 348-9; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 
138-9 ; Eyton’s Shropshire, especially iv. 194- 
200; Stapleton’s Rotuli Scaccarii Normannie, 
especially ii. czix. sq. ; Stapleton in Archssologi- 
cal Journal, iii. 1-26; Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, rol. xxiv. ; Wright’s 
Hist, of Ludlow ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
iv. 39, 787t V. 78, 84, 764 ; and William Rufus, 
i. 84, 231.] T. F. T. 

MORTIMER, ROGER (II) db, sixth 
Baeon of Wiomobb (1231 P-1282), was the 
eldest son of Ralph de Mortimer U, the fifth 
baron, and of his Welsh wife Qwladys Ddu, 
daughter of Llywelyn ab lorwerth [q. v.] 
His parents were married in 1230 ( Worcester 
Annals in Ann. Mon. iv. 421), and Roger 
was probably bom in the following year. 
His father died on 6 Aug. 1246, and after 
his estates had remained in the king’s hands 
for six months, Roger paid the heavy fine of 
two thousand marks, in return for which he 
received the livery of his lands on 26 Feb. 
1247. This payment may also be regarded 
as a composition for the remaining rights of 
wardship vested in the crown, since Roger 
could not yet have attained his legal ma- 
jority. Before the end of the same year, 
1247, Roger contracted a rich marriage with 
Matilda de Braose, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of William de Braose, whom Llywelyn 
ab lorwerth had hanged in 1230, on a suspicion 
of adulte^ with his wife Joan {d. 1287), 

E rincess of W ales [q. v.] Matilda, who must 
ave been her hu^and’s senior by several 
years, brought to Mortimer a third of the 
great marcner lordship of Brecon, and a 
share in the still greater inheritance of the 
Earls Marshal, which came to her through 
her mother. Roger thus acquired the lord- 
ship of Radnor, which, like Brecon, admirably 
rounded off his Welsh and marcher estates, 
as well as important land in South Wales, 
England, and Ireland (Ettov, Shropshire, 
iv. 217). ‘ At this point,’ Mr. Eyton says 
very ti^y, * the history of the house of 
Mortimer passes from the scope of a merely 
provincial record and becomes a feature in 
the annals of a nation.’ 
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Mortimer was dubbed knight by Henry III 
in ^rson, when that king was celebrating 
his Whitsuntide court of 1253 at Winchester 
( Tewksbury Armais in Ann. M<m. i. 162). 
In August of the same year he accompanied 
the king to Gascony (Dttgdalb, Baiynage, 
i. 141). He was much occupied during the 
next few ^ears in withstanding the rising 
power of his kinsman, Llywelyn ab Grufiydd 
fq. V.], prince of Wales, who, however, in 
1256 succeeded in depriving him of his Welsh 
lordship of Gwrthrynion {Annates Cambriaf 
91; iruty Tytoysogum). In January 1267 
ortimer had letters of protection while en- 
gaged in the king’s service in Wales. In 
April 1258 King Henry promised him larg[e 
financial aid to enable him to continue his 
Btrurale with Llywelyn. Next year his 
wife’s share of the Braose estates was finally 
determined. On 11 June 1259 Mortimer was 
among the commissioners assigned to treat 
for peace with Llywelyn. On 26 June he 
joined in signing a truce for a year with the 
Welsh prince at Montgomery {Fcsderaj i. 
387). But on 17 July 1260 the Welsh 
attacked and captured Builth Oastle, which 
Mortimer held as representative of Edward, 
the k'ng’s son. Edward aid not alt^ther 
acquit him of blame (id. i. 398; Bruty fywys- 
ooum, s.a. 1259, here unduly Biknimises Llyw- 
elyn’s success). But in Aug^ist Mortimer 
was again appointed as negoKt^jr of a truce 
with Llywdyn, though his namp does not 
appear among the signatories oi the truce 
signed on 22 Aug. (Etton, Shropshiret iv. 
217-19). 

On the outbreak of the mat struggle 
between Henry III and the barons in 1268 
Mortimer at first arrayed himself on the 
baronial side. He was one of the twelve 
chosen by the barons to form with twelve 
nominees of the king a great council to reform 
the state. He was also appointed one of the 
permanent council of fifteen who were jointly 
to exercise the royal power. He was also 
one of the twenty-four commissioners chosen 
on behalf of the whole community to treat 
of the aid which the king required to carry 
on the Welsh war. Tet the occupation of 
Mortimer in Wales must have prevented him 
from taking a very active part in affairs at 
Westminster, though in tne provisions of 
1259 he was appointed with Philip Basset to 
be always with the insticiar (Ann. Burton. 
in Arm. Mon. L 47$). Moreover, the in- 
creasingly dose relations between his great 
enemy, Llywelyn of Wales, and the party of 
Montfort, must have made it extremdy diffi- 
cult for Mortimer to remain long on the side 
of the barons. He had dose connections with 
Richard of Glare, seventh earl of Gloucester, 


and lord of Glamorgan [0; v.], and with the 
Lord Edward, who, as holding the kin^^'s lands 
in Wales, was directly associated in mterest 
with the marcher party, of which Mortimer 
was in a sense the nead. But the quarrel of 
Gloucester and Montfort, and the ultimate 
breaking off of all ties between Edward and 
the Montfort party, must have relaxed the 
strongest ties that bound Mortimer to the 
party of opposition. In November 1261 the 
barons were forced to make a compromise 
with Henry, who on 7 Deo. formally pe^ 
doned some of his chief opponents. The 
names v? Leicester and Mortimer were both 
induded in this list ; but what with Leicester 
was but a temporary device to gain time 
marks with Mortimer a definite change of 
policy. Henceforth Morti^ner was always 
on the royal side. All tbo marcher lords emu- 
lated his example, and bo* ame the strongest 
of royalist partisans. The Tewkesbury chro- 
nicler makes the hatred fi'lt by the barons for 
Edward and Mortimer the mainspring of the 
civil troubles that now again broke out (Arm. 
Tewkesbury in Ann. Motl i. 179). 

In June 1262 Mortimer was wani^war 
against Llywelyn, who bitterly com^ained to 
the king of his violation of the truce (Foedera, 
i. 420), and obtained the appointment of a 
commission to investigate nis complaints. 
But Llywelyn soon took the law into w own 
hands. In November the Wdsh tenants ol 
Mortimer in Melenydd rose in revolt, and 
called on Llywelyn, who in December at- 
tacked Mortimer’s three castles of Enucklas, 
Bleddva, and Cevnllys (Worcester Annals, 
p. 44*^; Fcrdera, i 423). All three castles 
were Toon taken. Mortimer himself defended 
Cevnllys, but was forced to march out with all 
his followers, and Llywelyn did not venture 
to assail him (ib. i. 423\ However, Roger 
soon recovered this castle (BoyeU Letters, ii. 
229). On 18 Feb. 1263 Mortimer, with other 
border barons, received royal letters of protec- 
tion to last until 24 June, or as long as the 
war should endure in Wales. They were 
renewed in November of the same year. He 
remained in Wales, and inflicted terrible 
slaughter on his Welsh enemies. But he 
could not undo his rival’s successes. His 
Brecon tenants took oaths to Llywehu, and 
next year his castle of Radnor also lell into 
the hands of the Welsh prince’s partisans. 
Some conquests made by Edward were, how- 
ever, put into his hands (RjSHAiroi^ Ds 
BeUo, p.'20, Oaniden Soc.) His English 
enemies took advant^ of ra troubles with 
the Welsh to assail his English estates. The 
same December that witnessed the loss 
the castles of Melenydd saw a fierce attM^ 
on his lands by John Giffiufd [q. T.] (TMkss^ 
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bury Annals, V. 179) ; yet he hesita^ not to 
pioyokeetill ivurther the wrath of Leicester by 
reoehring a royal ffrant of three marcher 
town^ns which belonged to the earl (Dun- 
staple Am. in Ann, Mon, iii. 226). 

Mortimer was a party to the agreement to 
submit the disputes of king^and baron to the 
arbitration of St. Louis. But when Leices- 
ter repudiated St. Louis’s decision, Mortimer 
took a most active part in sustaining the 
king’s side. He was specially op^sM by 
two of Leicester’s sons, Henry and Simon 
de Montfort p. 227). But while Henry 
was entangled in an attack on Edward at 
Gloucester, Mortimer with his wild band oi 
marauders pursued Simon to the midlands, 
where Mortimer took a leading part in the 
capture of Northampton on 6-6 ^ril (Bis- 
HAKGEB, Chnm, p. 21, Rolls Ser. ; cf. Lbiand, 
Collectanea, i. 174). At Lewes, Mortimer, 
with his marcher followers, succeeded in es- 
caping the worst consequences of the defeat. 
They retired to Pevensey, and, on Edward 
and Henry of Almaine being surrendered as 
hostages ior their good behaviour, they were 
allowed to march back in arms to the west 
(DunstapU Ann, up. 232-4). On reaching 
his own district Mortimer at once prepared 
for further resistance. But Llywelyn was 
now omnipotent in Wales, and the marchers 
could expect little help from England. Ac- 
cordingly, in August they again entered into 
negotiations with the triumphant Montfort 
party and surrendered hostages (Dot, Pat, 
m BEacoFT, Simon de Montfort, p. 220). But 
in the autumn Mortimer refused to attend 
Montfort’s council at Oxford, and he and the 
marchers again took arms. Montfort sum- 
moned the whole military force of England 
to assemble at Michaelmas at Northampton 
in order to complete their destruction. In 
the early winter Mortimer felt the full force 
of the assault. Leicester, taking the king 
with him, marched to the west, united with 
Llywelyn, ravaged Mortimer’s estates, and 
p^etrated as far as Montgomery (Rukakqeb, 
De Bello, pp. 86-40). So hard pressed were 
the marchers that they were for(M to sue for 
peac^ which they only obtained on the hard 
condition that those of their leaders who, 
like Mortimer, had abandoned the baronial 
for the r^al side should be exiled p. 41 ; 
of Asm. Londin, in Stubbs, Chron. ^ward I 
and II). Mortimer was to betake himself 
to Ireland. 

The hard terms of surrender were never 
carried out. The baronial party was now 
breaking up, and the qumu between Lei- 
cester Sed Qilbeit of Glare, eighth earl of 
Gloucester fq* v.l gave anotW chance to the 
hodsoftheWelsn marches. At first Glouces- 


ter contented himself with persuading Mor- 
Umer not to go into exile, but Gloucester 
soon retired to the west, where he concluded 
a fresh confederacy with Mortimer and his 
party and prepared again for war. Montfort 
was forced to fidlow hin^ and for security 
brought with him the captive Edward. On 
28 ]i£iy 1266 Edward escaped firom his cap- 
tors near Hereford. The plan of escape hM 
been prepared by Mortimer, who provided 
I the Bwifbnorse on which Edward rode away 
(Hbmikgbubgh, i. 820-1, Eng. Hist. Soc.5, 
and who waited with a little army of fol- 
lowers to receive Edward in Tillin^on Park. 
Mortimer conducted Edward to Wigmore, 
where he entertained him (Flor, Hist. ui. 2). 
It was largely through Mortimer’s influence 
that the cu>se alliance between Edward a^d 
Gloucester was made at Ludlow. Civil war 
rapidly followed. Mortimer took a part only 
less conspicuous than those of Edward and 
Gloucester in the campaign that terminated 
at Evesham 64 Aug.), where he commanded 
the rear-guara of the royalist forces (Hehiitg- 
BUBGH, 1 . 823). The wild ferocity of the 
marchers was conspicuous in the shameful 
mutilation inflicted on Montfort’s body, and 
in sending the head of the great earl as a 
present to Mortimer’s wife at Wigmore 
(Ribhafgbb, De Bello, p. 46; Liber de Anti- 
quis Legibus, p. 76; Robert of Gloucester). 

Mortimer’s share in the struggle was by 
no means ended at Evesham. Llywelyn 
was stiU very formidable, and in a battle 
fought on 16 May 1266 at Brecon Mortimer’s 
force was annihilated, he alone escaping from 
the field ( Wavevtey Ann, in Ann, Mon, ii. 
870). But a litUe later in the year Mor- 
timer took R conspicuous part in the siege of 
Kenilworth, commanding one of the three 
divisions into which the king’s army was 
divided (Dunstaple Ann, p. 2&). He now 
received abundant rewai^ for his valour. 
He had the custody of Hereford Castle and 
the sherifldom of Herefordshire. He was 
made lord of Kerry and Cydowain. His 
chief Shropshire estate of Cleobury recmved 
franchises, which made it an independent and 
autonomous liberty of the marcher type 
(Etton, Shropshire, iii. 40, iv. 221-^. But 
his gre^ was insatiable. The Shropshire 
towns began to complain of the aggressions 
of his court at Cleobury. Moreover, be 
urged that the hardest conditions should be 
imposed on the * Disinherited,’ and sought 
to upset the Kenilworth compromise, feanng 
that any raeral measure ot pardon might 
jeopardise his newly won estat^ This atti- 
tuois led to a violent quarrel with Gilbert of 
Gloucester, who in 1^7 stronriy took up 
the cause of the 'Disinherited ’ (Bishabgeb, 
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Bolls Ser., pp. 45-6, 60, Da Bello, pp. 59- 
60; DunatapU Ann, p. 245). But tne ulti- 
mate triumph rested with Gloucester and 
not with Mortimer, who, moreover, was sus- 
pected of plotting Gloucester’s death. 

Mortimer remained for the rest of his lift 
a dose friend of Edward. When the king’s 
son went on crusade, Mortimer was on 2 Aug. 
1270 chosen with the king of the Bomans, 
Walter, archbishop of York, and two others, 
as guardians of Edward’s ddldren, lands 
and interests, during his absence (Fcedera, i. 
484). In 1271 he is found acting in that 
capacity with the archbishop, Philip Basset, 
and Bobert Burnell (Letters from iforthem 
Begistera, p. 89; Boyal Letters, iL 846-9). 
Even during Henry’s lifetime Edward’s re- 
presentatives had plenty of work to do (LeU 
tera from Northern Registers, p. 40). After 
Henry’s death in November 1272 the three 
became in fact, if not in name, regents of the 
kingdom until Edward I’s return in August 
1274. Their rule was peaceful but unevent- 
fuL The turbulent lora marcher now strove 
with all his might to uphold the king's peace. 
He put down a threatened rising in the north 
of England (JTor. Hist, iii. 82). He suc- 
ceeded in punishing Andr^, the former prior 
of Winchester, who violently strove to re- 
gain his position in the mona^^ery. Mortimer 
did not scruple to disregard ecclesiastical 
privilege and inmrison Andre^T^habettor, the 
archdeacon of ^Chester ( Winchester Ann, 
in Ann, Mon. ii. 117). 

Mortimer took a conspicuous part in Ed- 
ward Ps early struggles against Llywelyn 
of Wales. On 15 Nov. 1276 he was ap- 
pointed Edward’s captain for Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Herefordshire, and the adjoin- 
ing district against the Welsh (Foedera, L 
5Sy). He had some share in the campaign 
of 1277, being assigned to widen the roe^ 
in Wales ana Bromfield to facilitate the 
march of the king’s troops (Rotulus Wallies, 
6 Edward I, p. 10). He wrested many lands 
from the defeated Welsh (Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1281-92, p. 171), and received from the king 
a grant of fifty librates of waste lands (Ro~ 
tulvM Wallies, 8 Edward I, p. 17). He was 
still active as a justice under the king's 
commission (th. pp. 9, 10, 86, 87). In 1279 
Mortimer, who was now growing old, solemnly 
celebrated his retirement firom maitial exer- 
cises by giving a great feast and holding a 
« round table ’ tournament at Kenilworth, at 
which a hundred knights and as many ladies 
participated, and on which he lavished vast 
sums of moB^ (Cftnn. Osiuyand WTOsin 
Asm, Man. iv. 881-2 ; BuHAireBii, pp. 94-5, 
Bolls Ser.) The queen of Navarre, wift ot 
Edmund Lancaster, lord of the castle^ was 


treated with mcial honour by Mortimer, 
though the Wigmore chronicler oariously 
misunderstands his acts (ManasUeon, vi. 
850). Mortimerwassmittenwith his mortal 
illness at Kingsland, Herefbrdahiie, in the 
midst of the final campaign of jSdward 
against Llywelyn. He was tormented about 
his debts to the crown, and feaiing difficul- 
ties in the way of the execution of hU wUl, 
obtained from Archbishop Peckham the con- 
firmation of its provisions (PsoKHXX,Ze^ftrf, 
ii. 499). He di^ on 26 Oct. 1282 ( Worcester 
Annals in Ann. Mon, iv. 481 ; cf. Osneg and 
WTXE!?*!n Ann. Mon. iv. 290-1). On the 
day after his death Edward I issued from 
Denbigh a patent which, as a special favour 
* never granted to blood relation before,’ de- 
clared toat if Roger died of the iUness from 
which he was suffering, his j^ecutors should 
not be imp^ed in carrying out hiS will by 
reason of his debts to the ^ xchequer, for the 
ayment of which the king would look to hb 
eaeiCal, Patent Rolls, i 281-92, pp. 88-9). 
Adam, abbot of Wigmore, was his cnief exe- 
cutor. He was buried with his ancestors in 
the priory of Wigmore. His epitaph is given 
in ’Monasticon,’ vi. 865. 

Matilda de Braose survived Mortimer for 
ninbfeen years. By her he had a numerous 
family. His oldest son, Ralph, who was 
made sherifi* of Shropshire and Staffordshire 
during the time that Mortimer was one of 
the co-regents, died in 1275. Edmund I, 
the second son, who had been destined to 
the church, succeeded to his father’s estates, 
and within six weeks of his father’s death 
managed to entice Llywelyn of Wales to his 
doom* He married Margaret 'de Fendles,’ 
a kinswoman of Queen Eleanor of Castile, 
and generally described os a Spaniard ; but 
she was doubtless the daughter of William 
de Fiennes, a Picard nobleman, who was 
second cousin to Eleanor through her mother, 
Joan, countess of Ponthieu(^oftsofuf Queries, 
4th ser., viL 818, 487-8). ^is Edmund died 
in 1804. He was the father of Roger Mor- 
timer, first earl of March (1287-18&) [q. v.l 
The other children of Roger Mortimer and 
Matilda de Braose include : Roger Mortimer 
of Chirk (d. 1826) [q. v.l Geoffi^, William, 
and Isabella, who married John Fitzalan HI, 
and was the mother of Richard Fitsalsn I, 
earl of Arundel (1267-1802) [q. v.] 

[Aonalas Monastici (Bolls Ser.) ; Rishanger’s 
Chronicle (Rolls Ser.), 1 ^ Obion, de Bello (dboh 
den Soe.) ; Annalee Ctobri* (Rolls Ser.) ; Brut 
7 Tywysogion, ed. Rbys and J. O. Evans, and in 
^lli Ser. ; Flores Hist. vols. il and iti. (BdUs 
Ser.); Walter of Hendngbnigh (EngL Hist. , 
Soe.); Byinci’s Fcsdeia, vd. i,Ree(M ed.; Shir- ^ 
ley’s Boyd Lettsrs, voL U. (Bdls Ssr.) ; Rotulus 
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WallisB, temp. Edward I, privately printed by 
Sir T. Fhillm ; Eyton'e Shropshire, especially 
It. 216-28 ; Dalle's Baronage, i. 141-8 ; Dug- 
dale's Monaatioon, vi. 860-1 ; Wright's Hist, of | 
Ludlow ; B4mont’s Simon de MontKirt ; Stubbs's 
Ck)DSt. Hist. yol. ii. ; Blaauw's Barons’ Wars.] 

T. F. T. 

MOBTIMEB, ROGER (III) de, Lobd qv 
Ghibk (1266 P-1826), was the third son of 
Roger Mortimer 11, sixth baron of Wigmore 
[q. v.l and his wife Matilda de Braose, and 
was tnerefore the uncle of Roger Mortimer IV, 
eighth lord Wigmore and first earl of March 

£ [. Y,] Edmund, his elder brother, the seventh 
rd of Wigmore, was bom in or before 1265 
(Etton, ShrcpihirB, iv. 197), and it is probable 
that Roger was not bom much later than 1256. 
Unlike nis elder brother Edmund, who had 
been destined for the church, Roger was 
knighted in his father’s lifetime. In 1281 he 
received license to hunt the fox and hare 
throughout Shropshire and Stafibrdshire, pro- 
vided that he took none of the king's great 
game ( Cal. Patent Rolla^ 1281-92, p. 2). After 
ms fatheris death in 1282, Mortimer joined 
with his brothers, Edmund, William, and 
Geoffrey, in aplot to lure Llywelyn of Wales 
into the family estates in mid Wales (fimey 
Annale in Ann. Mon. iv. 290-1 ; Worcester 
Ann. in ib. iv. 486). Llywelyn fell into the 
trap, and after his death at tne hands of Ed- 
mund, Roger took his head to London as a 
grateful present to Edward 1 (Eniohton, c. 
2463, apud Twtsdbn, Decern ScriptoreeX At 
the same time Roger was accused oefore 
Archbishop Peckham, who at the time was 
holding a visitation of the vacant diocese of 
Hereford, of adultery with Margaret, wife of 
Roger of Radnor, and other women. He ag- 
gravated his offence by putting into prison 
a chaplain who had the boldness to reprove 
him for his sins. Peckham, fearing lest on 
his leaving the district the culprit might get 
off scot-firee, empowered the Bishop of Llan- 
daff to act for nim, and impose on Roger 
canonical penance (Peckhah, Letters, ii. 
497-8, Rolls Ser.) 

Though a younger son, Roger had the 
good fortune to obtain early an independent 
position for himself. Since the death of 
Gmffydd ab Madog, lord of Bromfield and 
Powys Vadog [q. v J, in 1269, the territories 
of the once important house of Powys had 
been falling into various owners’ hands. In 
1277 Madog, Ghruffydd's son, died, leaving 
two infant c^dren, Llywelyn and Gruffy do, 
as his heirs. On 4 Dec. 1276 Mortimer was 
appointed by Edward I as guardian of the 
two boys. Rut in 1261 the two heirs were 
drowned in the De^ late Welsh tradition 
accusing Mortimer of the deed. Thereupon 


Edward I took all their lands into his hands. 
At the time of the final settlement of Wales 
Edward made all the lands between Lly w- 
eJyn’s principality and his own earldom of 
Chester march-ground. On 2 June 1262 
Edward granted to Mortimer all the lands 
that had belonged to Llywelyn Vychan. 
The effect of the grant was to set up in 
favour of Roger Mortimer the new marcher 
lordship of Chirk (Palheb, Tenures qf Land 
in the Mardies of North Wales, p. 92 ; Llotd, 
Sist. of Powys Fadog, i. 180, iv. 1-9). Roger 
was henceforward Imown as ^of C^k,’ and 
he built there a strong castle, which b^ame 
his chief residence. 

Mortimer took an active share in the wars 
of Edward I. In 1287 he took a conspicuous 
part in putting down the rising of Rhys /ib 
Maredudd of Ystrad Towy in Wales, and 
was ordered to remain in residence in his 
estates in that country until the revolt was 
suppressed. The Welsh annalist says that 
Rhys captured his old fortress of Newcastle 
and took Roger Mortimer, its warden, pri- 
soner {Ann. Cambrics, p. 110). He constantly 
did good service for the lung by enrolling 
Welsh infantry from his estates. In 1294 
he took part in the expedition to Gascony, 
and, on the recapture of Bourg and Blaye, 
was made joint governor of those towns 
(Worcester Annals in Ann. Mon. iv. 619; 
HEMiNeBiTBGH, ii. 48, Engl. Hist. Soc.) He 
was again in Gascony years later, and 
in 18(% and 1801 served in the campaigzu 
against the Scots (Dfgdale, Baronage, i. 
146). He was among the famous warriors 
presentat the siege of Carlaverock in 1800, he 
and William of Leyboume being appointed 
08 conductors and guardians of the king's son 
Edward, afterwards Edward II (Nicolas, 
Siege of Carlaverock, pp. 46-7). He was 
ultimately attended by two knights and 
fourteen squires, and received as wages for 
himself and his following 42/. He had first 
been summoned to parliament as a baron in 
1299, and was now present at the Lincoln 
parliament in 1801, where he signed the 
famous letter of the barons to the pope. He 
was again in Scotland in 1803. At the end 
of Edward I's reign he incurred the king's 
displeasure by quitting the army in Scot- 
land without leave, on which account his 
lands and chattels were for a time seised 
{Not. Pari. L 2166). 

The accession of Edward II restored Mor- 
timer to favour. He was appointed lieu- 
tenant of the king and justice 01 Wales. All 
the royal castles in Wales were entrusted 
to his Keeping, with directions to maintain 
them well garrisoned and in good repair. 
The zelaxatioii of the central power under a 
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weak king practically gave an official in- 
vested with such extenaive powers every 
regalian right, and Mortimer ruled all Wales 
like a king from 1807 to 1321, except for the 
yean 1815 and 1816, durin|^ which he was 
renlaced hj John de Grey as justice of North 
Wales, wlme William Martyn and Maurice 
de Berkeley superseded him in turn for a 
shghtly longer period in the south (Cal, 
dlose -RollSf 1818-1317). ^ He was largely 
assisted in his work by his nephew, Roger 
Mortimer, eighth baron of Wigmore [see Mob- 
TIMEB, Rogbb IV], who now Decomes closely 
identified with his uncle’s policy and acts. 
Modem writers have often keen led by the 
identity of the two names to attribute to 
the more famous nephew acta that really 
belong to the uncle. Among the more note- 
worthy incidents of the elder Mortimer’s go- 
vernment of Wales was his raising the siege 
of WelshiKiol and reaching John Oharlton 
[q. V.] ana his wife, Hawise, from the vigo- 
rous attack of her uncle, Gruffydd de la Pole. 
During these years he raised large numbers 
of Welsh troops for the Scottish wars. He 
himself served in the Bannockburn campaign, 
and again in 1819 and 1320. In 1817 he was 
further appointed justice of North Wales, 
and in 1321 his commission as justice of 
Wales was renewed. 

In 1321 Mortimer of Ohiftc joined vigor- 
ously in the attack on the POooensers [see 
for details Mobtimeb, Rooeb iV]. After 
taking a leading part, both in the fomaments 
and in the campaigns in Glamorgan and on 
the Severn, he was forced with his nephew, 
Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, to surrender to 
Edward II at Shrewsbury on 22 Jan. 1322. 
He was, like his nephew, imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, but, less fortunate than 
the lord of Wigmore, he did not succeed in 
subsequently effecting his escape. He died 
there, after more than four years of severe 
captivity, on 8 Aug. 1826. The accounts 
vary as to the place of burial. The * Annales 
Paulini ’ say that it was at Chirk (Stubbs, 
Chron, Edward I and Edward 11^ i. 312). 
Blaneforde (apud Tbokelowe, p. 147) says 
that he was buried at Bristol. The W igmore 
annalist (Monastioonf vi. 851) states circum- 
stantially that he was buried at Wigmore 
among his ancestors by his partisan bishop, 
Adam of Orleton, on 14 ^pt. This is probably 
right, as the other writers also say he was 
buried ^ among his ancestors,’ whose remains 
would certainly not be found at Chirk or 
Bristol The statement of the Wigmore 
annalist (A. vi 851^ that Mortimer <ued in 
1386 is a mere mistake, though repeated 
blindly by Dugdale in his 'Baronage ’ (l 165), 
and adopted by Sir Harris Nicolas (JSH^ 


^ Carlaveroek, p. 264). Mortimer married 
Lu^, daughter and heiress of Robert de 
Wane, by whom he had a son named Roger, 
who succeeded to the whole inheritance of 
his mother’s father, married Joan of Turber- 
ville {Monatticonf vi. 851), and had a son 
John. But the real successor to Roger’s 
estates and influence was his nmhew, the 
first Earl of March. In 1834 Uhirk was 
given to Richard Fitsalan 11, earl of Arundel 
[q. V.] The house of Arundel proved too 
pow^ul to dislodge, and at last John Mor- 
timer, grandson of Roger, sold such rights 
as he over Chirk to the earl. Neither 
son nor grandson was summoned as a baron 
to parliament, and the family either became 
extinct or insignificant. 

[Annales Monasdei. Chron i^des of Edward I 
and II, Flores Historiarum, I -^okham's Letceis, 
Blaneforde (in Trokelowe), Knighton, all in 
Rolls Series; Galftidns le Ba«cer, ed. Thompson ; 
Pari. Writs ; Rymer's Feeders ; Rolls of Far 
liament ; Dugdale’s MonBstj<!on, vi. 361 ; Lords' 
Report on the Dignity of a Peer, voL iii. ; Cal. 
Close Rolls. 1307-13 and 1818 - 18 ; Lloyd’s 
Hist, of Powys Fadog; Eyton’s Shropshire; 
Wright’s Hist, of Lndlow ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist, 
vol. ii. ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 166. Nicolas’s 
Steg«« of Carlaveroek, pp. 269-64, gives a use- 
ful, but not always very precise, biography 

MORTIMER, ROGER (IV) be, eighth 
Babon op Wighobe and first Eabl op 
Maboh (1287 P-1830), was the eldest son of 
Edmund Mortimer, seventh lord of Wig- 
more, and his wife Margaret de Fendles or 
Fiennes, the kinswoman of Eleanor of Cas- 
tile ( ^onastican, vi. 851 ; Notes and Queriee, 
4th ser. vii. 437-8). The inquests record- 
ing the date of his birth differ, but he was 
probably bom either on 8 May 1286 or on 
e 5 Apru 1287 (Cdlendarium Qenealogicum^ 
p. 660; cf. Ettoe, Shropshire^ iv. 223, and 
Dotlb, Official Baronage, ii. 466, which latter 
dates the birth 29 April 1286). Mortimer’s 
uncle was Roger de Mortimer (III) [q. v.] 
of Chirk. His father, Edmund, died before 
25 July 1804 (Ettoe, iv. 225 ; cf. Monas- 
ticon, vi. 851 ; Worcester Ann, in Ann, Mon, 
iv. 557), whereupon Roger succeeded him 
as eighth lord of Wimore. He was still 
under hfc, and Edward I put him wder the 
wardship of Peter Gaveston, then in favour 
as a chief friend of Edward, nrince of Wales. 
Mortimer redeemed himself from Gavetton 
by peying a fine of 2,500 mark^ and thereby 
obtained the right of marrying freely whom^ 
soever he woum {Monaettoon, vL 861), On 
Whitsunday, 22 May 1806, he was one of 
the great band of young lofrds who were 
dubM knights at Westminster along with 
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Edward, of Wales, by the old kinff, 

Edward I, in perBon( Worcester Ann, p. d58\ 
Mortiiner figured in the coronation of Ed- 
ward n on 26 Feb. 1S08 as a bearer of the 
tojtl robes (Fosdera, ii. 86). 

Mortimer ^d inherited from his &ther a 
great position in the Welsh marches, besides 
the lordships of Dunmask and other estate 
in Ireland. His importance was further in- 
creased by his marriage, before October 1806, 
with Joan de Genvilfe. This lady, who was 
born on 2 Feb. 1266 {Calendarivm Oenealo- 
gicum^ p. 449), was the daughter and heiress 
of Peter de GenvUle (d. 1292), by Joan, 
daughter of Hugh XII of Lusignan and La 
Marche. One G^nville was lord of the castle 
and town of Ludlow in Shropshire, the 
nuurcher liberty of Ewyas Lacy, more to the 
south, and. as one of the representatives of 
the Irish branch of the Lacvs, lord of the 
liberty of Trim, which included the moiety 
of the great Lacy palatinate of Meath ( Wor~ 
cester Ann. p. 660 ; Doyle, ii. 467). Two 
of his daughters became nuns at Acombury 
(Etton, t. 240), so that their sister brought 
to Mortimer the whole of her father’s estates. 
The acquisition of Ludlow, subsequently the 
chief seat of the Mortimers’ power, enor- 
mously increased their influence on the W elsh 
border, while the acquisition of half of Meath 
gave the young Boger a place among the 
greatest territorial magnate of Ireland. But 
both his Welsh and Irish estates were in a 
disturbed condition, and their affairs occupied 
him so completely for the first few years of 
Edward ll’s reign that he had comparatively 
little leisure for general English politics. 

Ireland was Mortimer’s first concern. In 
1808 he went to that country, and was 
warmly welcomed by his wife’s uncle, 
Geoffiy de Genville, who surrendered all 
his own estates to him, and entered a house 
of Dominican friars, where he died ( Wor^ 
cester Arm, p. 660). Yet Mortimer’s task 
was still a vc^ difficult one. Bival fami- 
lies assailed his wife’s inheritance, her kins- 
folk the Lacys being particularly hostile to 
the interloper (cf. Cal, Close Bolls, 1807-13, 
p. 1881. Another difficulty arose firom Mor- 
timers claim on Leix, the modem Queen’s 
County, which he inhsnted from his grand- 
mother, Matilda de Brao8e(GiLBBBi, J^oeroys 

Ireland , But bis vigour and martial 
skill at length secured for him the real enjoy- 
ment of his Irish possessions, when the Lmvs 
in despair turned to Scotland, and were largely 
instrumental in inducing Edward Bruce, 
brother of King Robert, to invade Ireland. 
In 1816 Mortimer was defeated by Bruce 
at Kells and driven to Dublin, whence he 
returned to England. Edward Bruce seemed 


now likely to become a real king of Ireland, 
and, to meet the danger, Edward II appointed 
Mortimer, on 28 Nov. 1816, warden and lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with the very extensive 
powers necessary to make a good stand 
against him (Fosdera, ii. 8P1)* All English 
lords holding Irish lands were require to 
serve the new viceroy in person or to con- 
tribute a force of soldiers commensurate 
with the extent of their possessions. In 
February 1817 a fleet was collected at Haver- 
fordwest to transport the ^ great multitude 
of soldiers, both horse and foot,’ that had 
been collected to accompany Mortimer to 
Ireland. On Easter Thursday Mortimer 
landed at Youghal with a force, it was be- 
lieved, of fifteen thousand men [Fasdera, iL 
309; Bari, Writs, n. i. 484). On his ap- 
proach Edward Bruce abandoned the south 
and retreated to his stronghold of Camck- 
fergus, while his brother, Aing Robert, who 
had come over to his aid, went back to Scot- 
land. Old feuds stood in the new viceroy’s 
way, especially one with Edmund Butler, 
yet Mortimer showed great activity in 
wreaking his vengeance on the remnants of 
the Bruces’ followers in Leinster and Con- 
naught. He procured the liberation of 
Richard deBur^, second earl of Ulster [q.v.l 
whom the citizens of Dublin had imprisoned 
on account of a private feud. On 8 June 1817 
he defeated Walter de Lacy, the real cause 
of the Scottish invasion, and next day success- 
fully withstood another attack of the beaten 
chieftain and his brothers. He then caused 
the Lacys to be outlawed as * felons and 
I enemies of the kmg,’ and ordered their 
estates to be taken mto the king’s hands 
(GlLBEBT,7^rcys,pp. 631-2). This triumph 
over the rivals of his wife’s family for the 
lordship of Meath was a personal success for 
Mortimer as well as a political victory. The 
Lacys fled into Connaught, whither the king’s 
troops pursued them, winning fresh victories 
over the Leinster clans, ana strengthening 
the king’s party beyond the Shannon. In 
1318 Mortimer was recalled to England. He 
left behind him at Dublin debts to the 
amount of 1,000/., which he owed for pro- 
I visions p. 148). Even before his msh 
I command h^ad b^n forced to borrow money 
1 from the society of the Frescobaldi (Cal, Close 
I Bolls, 1307-18, p. 66). Mortimer continued 
I to hold the viceroymty, being represented 
during his absence drat W William FitsJohn, 
archbishop of Coahel, and afterwards by Alex- 
ander Bicxnor [q. v.], archbishcm of DuUJn. 
While Bicknor was deputy Eaward Bruce 
was defeated and slain. 

In March 1819 Mortimer returned to Ire- 
land, with the additional offices of justioiar 
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of Ireland, constable of the town and castle 
of Athlone, and constable of the castles of 
Roscommon and Rawdon (Dotlb, ii. 466). 
He instituted a searching examination as to 
who had abetted Edwim Bruce, and re- 
warded those whp had remained faithful to 
the English crown by grants of confiscated 
estates. But English politics now demanded 
Mortimer’s full attention. In 1821 he lost 
his position in Ireland altogether, and his 
successor’s displacement of the officials he 
had appointed, on the ground of their incom- 
petence, suggests that his removal involved 
a change in the policy of the Irish govern- 
ment corresponding to the changes which 
were brought about in England at the same 
time. 

The circumstances of Wales and Ireland 
■^^ere during this period very similar, and 
Mortimer was able to apply the experience 
gained in Ireland to the government of his 
possessions in Wales and its marches. His 
uncle, Roger Mortimer of Chirk (with whom 
he is often confused), was justice of Wales, 
and he seems to have helped his uncle to esta- 
blish the independent position of the house 
of Mortimer on a solid and satisfactory basis. 
The result was that uncle and nephew ruled 
North Wales almost as independent princes, 
though the younger Roger had no official 
position therein apart from uis constableship 
of the king’s castle of Buih^l conferred in 
1310 (id.)t and not held by nsin later than 
1316 131 3-18, y. 163). But 

in 1812 the younger Mortimer took a deci- 
sive part in protecting the marcher lord, John 
Chariton of Powys [q^.], who was besieged 
with his Welsh wife Hawyse in Pool Castle 
by her uncle Gruflydd, and after a good 
deal of ^hting secured Charlton’s position as 
lord of Powys, though for many years Griif- 
fydd continued to assail it. This alliance 
with one of the strongest neighbours of the 
Mortimers was further strengthened by the 
n^arriage of John, the son of Charlton, with 
Matilda, daughter of the lord of Wigmore. 
It was part of a general scheme of binding to- 
gether the lords marchers in s solid confede- 
racy and with a common policy, such as had 
in earlier crises of English history, and nota- 
bly during the barons^ wan, made those tur- 
bulent chieftains a real power in English 
politics. Hie fiiU effect of Mortimer’s family 
connections came out after his quaird witn 
Edwardn in 1821. ^ In 1316 Mortimer took 
a conspicuous part in repressing the revolt 
of Llywelyn Bren [q. v.] On 18 Mardi 1316 
Uywelyn sunendeM to the ki^'s authority 
in Mortimers presence (Uar, lust. iii. 340). 

Shrewdly and arden^ pursuing his self- 
interest in Ireland and Wales, Mortimer had 


had no great leisure to take a prominent 
part in the early troubles of the reign of 
Edward II. He was one of the barons who 
signed the letter denouncing papal abuses, 
addressed to Clement V, on o Aug. 1809, 
at Stanford (Ann. Lcndxn. in Shtbbb, Gftron. 
qfEdw. I and Edv. Ilf i. 162). He does not 
seem to have taken a definite aide, ^ough 
in some ways his sympathies were with tne 
king against the lords ordainers, who were 
active enemies of his ally John Charlton. 
Early in 1313 Mortimer was sent to Gascony 
* on the king’s service,* and on 2 April the 
sheri^ of Shropshire and Heiefordshire and 
the bailiff of Builth were ordered to pay 
sums amounting in all to 100/. to him for nis 
expenses (Cal. Close Bolls f 1807-1& p. 
6221. In 1316 he joined thc> Earl c' ^m- 
broKe in putting down thr revolt of Bristol 
(Monk of Malxbbbitbt, p. 222). In 1318 
Mortimer began to 8tan<t out more promi- 
nently in English politics. He seems 
have attached mmself t the middle party, 
which, under the Earl of Pembroke, himself 
the greatest of the lords marchers, strove to 
hold the balance between the Despensers 
and the courtiers and the regular opposition 
under Thomas of Lancaster, In 1318, when 
Pefibroke strove to mediate between Edward 
and Lancaster, Mortimer appears as one of 
the king’s sureties who accepted the treaty 
of Leek on 9 Aug. A little later he was 
one of those nommated to sit on the new 
council of the king, some members of whidi 
were to be in perpetual attendance, and 
without whose consent Edward was suffered 
to do nothing,. He was also put by parlia- 
ment on the commission appointed to reform 
the royal household (Cole, BecordSj p. 12). 
This is the first clear evidence of his acting 
even indirectly against the king. 

Local rivames now complicated general 
politics, and the danger tbroatened to his 
Welsh position first made Mortimer a violent 
opponent of Edward and the Despensers. 
n^am de Braose, the lord of Gower, was in 
embarrassed circumstances, and about 1820 
offered Gower for sale to the highest bidder 
(Tsoxblowb, p. 107). Humphry VlII de 
Bohun, fourth earl of Hereford [q.v.l, agreed 
to purchase it, thinking that it would round 
off conveniently his neighbouring lordship 
of Brecon. William de Braose diM,but his 
son-in-law, John de Mowbray, who succeeded 
to his poasmions right of his wife, was 
willing to oomplete the arrangement, and 
entered into possession of the Braose lands. 
But tbn younger Hugh le Despenser [q, v.], 
who witn the hand of Eleanor de 01m, the 
elder of the coheiresses of the Gloucester bn 
heritanoe, had acquired the adjacent lordship 
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of Glamorgan, was alarmed at the extension 
of the Bohun influence, and, on the pretext 
that Mowbray had taken possession of Gower 
without royal license, attacked him both in 
the law courts and in the field. A regular 
war now broke out for the possession of 
Gower, and a confederacy 01 barons was 
formed to back up the claims of Mowbray 
and Hereford. The two Mortimers threw 
themselves eagerly on to Hereford’s side. 
[Tbokelowe, p. Ill, describes them as 
* quasi totius discordisB incentores pnecipuL*] 
Hereditary feuds heightened personal ani- 
mosities. Hugh le Hespenser proposed to 
avenge on the Mortimers the deatn of his 
grandfather slain in the barons’ wars (Monk 
OF Maxmesbubt, 256). The younger Mor- 
timer had a special grievance, inasmuch as 
a castle in South Wales, bestowed formerly 
on him through the royal favour, had been 
violently seized by the younger Hugh le 
Despenser (ib, p. 224). 

By Lent 1821 the war spread to Despenser’s 
palatinate of Glamorgan. Mortimer and bis 
friends carried all before them. In April 
1321 Edward summoned Hereford to appear 
before him ; but Mortimer of Wigmore joined 
with the earl in refusing to attend. On 
1 Mav the king ordered &em not to attack 
the Despensers. But on 4 May Mortimer 
and his confederates took Newport. Four 
days later, Gardifi*, with its castle, the head 
of the lordship of Glamorgan, also fell into 
their hands (.r/br. Hist, iii. 345 ; Mubuiuth, 
p. 33; MonasUcon^ vi. 352; Ann. 
p. 293, which also speaks of the capture of 
Caerphilly). On 28 June both Mortimers 
speared at the great baronial convention at 
^erbum in Elmet (FVbr. Hist, iii. 197). The 
current ran strongly against the favourites. 
In July a parliament assembled in London, 
to which Mortimer came up with his fol- 
lowers, ' all clothed in green, with their right 
hands yellow,’ and to^ ^ his quarters at 
the priory of St. John’s in Glerkenwell (Ann. 
Pam. p. 294). The Despensers were now 
atta^ed in parliament and banished. Mo> 
timer took a conspicuous part against them. 
On 20 Aug. he was formally pardoned, with 
many others, before the conclusion of the 
session (Pari, Writs, u. ii. 168). Mortimer 
now retired to his strongholds in the marches. 
But Edward, profiting by the unexpected 
forces which gathered round him for the 
siege of Leeds in Kent, annulled the pro- 
ceedings against the Despensers, and marched 
to the west, at the head of a l^e army, to 
take vengeance on the marcher confederacy. 
Mortimer, with his uncle and Hereford, had 
marched as far as Kingston-on-Thames (Ann. 
Paul. pp. 299-310) ; but they made no serious 


effort to relieve Leeds, and were forced to 
retreat to the west, whither Edward fol- 
lowed them. The Mortimers still took a 
leadingpart in resisting the progress of the 
king. They c^tured the town and castle of 
Gloucester. But they failed to withstand 
Edward’s advance atWorebster, and, though 
they made a better show at BridgnorSi, 
Edward captured the castle and burnt the 
town. The king failed to effect his passage 
over the Severn, but continued his victorious 
career northwai^ to Shrewsbury. But the 
marcher lords were bitterly disappointed that 
neither the Earl of Lancaster nor the other 
great English earls who had encouraged them 
to resistance had come to their help against 
Edward. The Mortimers refused to resist 
Edward any longer, and, on the mediation 
of the earls of Arundel and Eichmond, na»- 
gotiated the conditions of a compromise 
(Monk of Malmebbitbt, p. 264; Ann. Paul, 
p. 301). On 1 7 Jan. 1322 Mortimer received 
a safe-conduct to treat (Fasdera, ii. 472). 
Five days later both he and his uncle made 
their submission to Edward at Shrewsbury 
Writs, ii. ii. 176 ; Mubimuth, p. 36). 
They were both sent forthwith to the Tower 
of London to await their trial (ib.), while Ed- 
ward marched northwards to complete bis 
triumph. Before the end of March Lancaster 
and Hereford had been slain, and Edward and 
the Despensers ruled the land without further 
opposition. The commons of W ales, who hated 
the severity of the Mortimers’ rule, petitioned 
the king to show no grace either to uncle or 
nephew for their treasons (Pot. Pari, i. 400a), 
ana on 13 June a commission was issued for 
their trial (Par/. 7rrt/s,n.ii.l93). On 14 July 
justices were appointed to pass sentence upon 
them ; but on 22 July the penalty of death 
was commuted for one of perpetual impri- 
sonment (ib. pp. 213, 216). Both remained 
in the Tower for more than two years under 
strict custody in a lofty and narrow chamber 
(< minus civiliter quam decuit,’ Blanefobde 
apud Tbokelowe, p. 145). But they still 
had powerful friends outside. Adam of Orle- 
ton [q. V.], bishop of Hereford, who took his 
name from one of Mortimer’s manors, and 
had closely co-operated with him in the attack 
on the Despensers, made preparations for his 
escape. Gerard de Alspaye, the sub-lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was won over to pro- 
cure the escape of the younger Mortimer 
f Kbiohtok, p. V. ; Chron, ds l2ndon. pp. 45- 
46;P7br.His/.iiL217; BLAB£FOBD£,pp.l45- 
146, which gives the most circumstantial 
account. Mubuhtth, p. 40, puts the escape 
a year too early). The night wosen was that 
of the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, 1 Aug 
1324. The guards, who had celebrated the 
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feast by prolonged revels, had their drink 
druggea, and were plunged in deep stupor. 
With the help of his friend a hole was cut 
in the wall of Mortimer’s cell, through which 
he escaj^ed into the kitchen of the king’s 
palace, from the roof of which he reached 
one of the wardi^of the castle. Then a rope 
ladder enabled him to descend to an outer 
ward, and so at last to reach the banks of 
the •‘Thames. The Bishop of Hereford had 

S it ready the external means of escape. 

ortimer found a little boat manned by two 
men awaiting him and his accomplice. In 
this they were ferried over the river. On the 
Surrey bank they found horses ready, upon 
which they fled rapidly through byways to 
the sea-coast, where a ship was reaay which 
took them over to France, despite the vigor- 
oous efforts made by Edwa^ to recapture mm 
{Faderaf p. v.) 

Even in exile Mortimer remained a danger 
to Edward and the Bespensers. He went 
to Paris, and ingratiated himself in the favour 
of Charles IV, who was now at open war 
with his brother-in-law in Guienne, and glad 
to establish relations with a powerful Eng- 
lish nobleman. His partisan, Adam Orle- 
ton, though attacked by the king for treason, 
watf so strongly backed up by the bishops 
that ^ward was forced to |^tch up some 
sort of reconciliation wifi him, and allow 
him to return to the west. Mortimer’s 
mother, Margaret, convoked suspicious as- 
semblies of hiB friends until in 1326 Edward 
shut her up in a monastery (Papxj, Qe^chichte 
ixm England t iv. 281, from Patent and CIoh 
R olls, 19 Edw. n.) But a more formidable 
danger arose after the arrival in Paris of Issr 
bella of France [q. v.J, the queen of Edward II, 
in the spring of 1826. Even before her depar- 
ture from England Isabella had sought the ad- 
vice of Orleton. In September she was joined 
by her son Edward, sent to nerform homage 
to the French king for his duchy of Aquitaine. 
After the ceremony was performed Isabella 
and her son still lingered at the court of 
Charles of France, and in the course of the 
winter a close connection between her and 
Mortimer was established, which was no- 
torious in England in the spring of 1826. 
Walter Stapl^on, bishop or Exeter, who 
had acoonwanied the young Duke of Aqui- 
taine to France, not only found himself 
powerless in the queen’s counsels, but be- 
lieved that Mortimer had formed plans to 
take his life. On his sudden flight to Enj^ 
land the last restraint was removed whimi 
prevented Isabella from ISUling wholly into 
the hands of the little band of eodles who 
now directed her counsels. It was soon no- 
torious that Mortimer was not only her chief 


adviser ('jam tunc secretissimus atque prin- 
cipalis de private familia reginm,’ Galfbidtib 
u Baxeb, p. 21, ed. Thompson!, but her 
lover as well, ^e chronicleTS ^th then 
and later speak with much reserve on so deli- 
cate a subject, but none of them ventured to 
de^ so patent a fact. 

Charles IV soon grew ashamed of support- 
ing Isabella and Mortimer, and Isabella left 
Paris for the Low Countries. Mortimer ac- 
companied her on her journey to the north, 
where, by betrothing young Edward to Phi- 
lippa of Hainault, men and money were 
provided, and the support of a powerful 
lorei^^ prince obtained for the bold scheme 
of invading England which Isabella and 
Mortimer seem by this time to have formed. 
Mortimer shared with John^ brothu of the 
Count of Hainault, the command of the little 
force of adventurers has* ily collected from 
Hainault and Germany "'G. lb Baxbb, p. 21). 
He crossed over with the queen and the son 
to Orwell, where they landed on 24 
1826. The most complete success at once 
attended the invaders. Not only were they 
joined by Mortimer’s old partisans, such as 
Bishop Orleton, but the wnole of the Lan- 
castrian connection, headed by Henry of 
Leicester, the brother of Earl Thomas, joined 
their standard. Edward II fled to Wales, 
hopii^ to find protection and refuge amidst 
the Despensers’ lands in Glamorgan; but 
Mortimer, who was a greater power in Wales 
than the king, followed quicJcly in his steps. 
At Bristol he sat in judgment on the elaer 
Despenser. On 16 Nov. ^ward was taken 
prisoner. Mortimer was then with the 
queen at Hereford, where on 17 Nov. the 
of Arundel was beheaded by his express 
command, and where on 24 Nov. his great 
enemy, the younger Despenser, suffered the 
same fate, he himself being among the judges 
who condemned him (Ann, Paul, p. 819). 

The proceedings of the parliament wmch 
met on 7 Jan. 1827, deposed Edward and 
elected his son as king, were entirely directed 
by Mortimer’s astute and unscrupulousagent, 
Adam Orleton. Mortimer himself went on 
18 Jan. with a great following to the Guild- 
hall of London, and promised to maintain 
the liberties of the city (Atm, Paul, p. 822), 
which had shown its laithftilneBS to nim hw 
murdering Bishop Stapledon. On 6 March 
he attested a new charter of liberties granted 
to the Londoners (ib, p. 882). But Ed- 
ward m was a mere boy, and for the next 
four years Mortimer really ruled the realm 
through his influence over his paramour, 
Queen Isabella. He was conspicuous at the 
coronation of the young king on 1 Feb. 182^ 
on which day three of nis sons received the 
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honour of knighthood (MimiinrTH, p. 51 ; 
G. LB BjlKBB, p. 85 ). On 21 Feb. 1827 he 
obtained a formal pardon for his escape from 
prison and other onences (Cal, Patent BalUf 
1827 - 80 , p. 14). He also procured from 
parliament the complete revocation of the 
eentence passed agamst him and his unde 
in 1322, one of the grounds of the rever- 
sal being that, contrair to Maj^a Oart^ 
they had never been allowed trial by their 
peers (ib. pp. 141-8). The immediate effect 
of this was to restore him to all his old pos- 
sessions, and also to the estates of his uncle 
Chirk, who had died in prison in 1826. But 
Mortimer was possessed of insatiable med, 
and he at once plunged into a course of self- 
aggrandisement that never ceased for a mo- 
ment until his fall. The Bolls are filled 
with grants of estates, offices, wardships, and 
all sorts of positions of power and emolu- 
ment to the successful lord of Wigmore. 
On 15 Feb. 1827, he was granted the lucra- 
tive custody of the lands of Thomas Beau- 
champ, the earl of Warwick, during his mino- 
rity (Dotlb, ii. 466). On 20 Feb. of the 
same year he was appointed justiciar of the 
diocese of Llandaff, an office formerly held by 
his uncle (Doyle gives the wrong date ; cf. 
Cal, Patent Molls, p. 811). On 22^ Feb. his 
appointment to the great post of justice of 
Wues, wMch had been so long in his uncle’s 
hands, gave him a power over marches and 
principality even more complete than that 
formerly possessed by the lord of Ohirk. 
This power was extended to the English 
border shires by his appointment on 8 Jime 
as chief keeper of the peace in the coimties 
of Hereford, Stafford, and Worcester, in ac- 
cordance with the statute of Winchester (GerZ. 
Patent BoUs, p. 152), to which Stafford- 
shire was addea on 26 Oct. (id. p. 214). On 
12 June he was granted the custody of the 
lands of Glamorgan and Morganwg during 
pleasure, thus obtainii^ control of the old 
estates of the youimer Deripenser (»&. p. 125). 
On 18 Sept. 1827 he had a grant of lands 
worth l,(w/. a year, including the castle of 
Denbigh, once the property of the dder 
Despenser, and the castle of Otwestry with 
all the forfeited manors of Edmund Htsalan, 
earl of Arundel P« 

22 Nov. the manor 01 Ohurch Stretton, Shrop- 
shire, was granted him * in consideration of 
his services to Queen Isabella and the king, 
here and beyond seas’ (ib, p. 192). Cm 
29 Sept. 1828 Mortimer’s baronv was raised 
to an earldom, bearing the title of March 
(Dotlb, iL 466; 'Et talmcomitatus nunquam 
pnva fuit nominatus in regno Angliss,’ Aim. 
iW. p. 848). On 4 Nov. of the same year 
the new Earl of March was regranted the jus- 


ticeship of Wales for life (Cal, Patent Molls, 
p. 827), and on the same day he was made 
Justice in the bishopric of St. David’s, and 
received power to remove all inefficient niinis- 
ters and bailiffs of the king in Wales and 
appoint others in their place (ib, p. 827). 
In many of the patents ne is described as 
* the king’s kinsman.’ The grants go on un- 
brokenly to the end. On 27 May 1330 he 
was allowed five hundred marks a year from 
the issues of Wales in addition to fiis ac- 
customed fees as justice, * in consideration 
of his continued stay with the king ’ (ib, p. 
535). On 16 April Isabella made over to 
him her interests in the castle 0 ^ Mont- 
gomery and the hundred of Ghirbury (ib, p. 
606), and on 20 April all his debts and 
arrears to the exchequer were forgiven (ib. 
p. 511). The Irish interests of Mortimef 
and his wife Joan were not forgotten. He 
was invested with complete palatine juris- 
diction not only in the liberty of Trim, but 
over all the counties of Meath and Uriel 
(Louth), (ib. pp. 372, 688). The custody of 
the lands of ^e infant Richard Fitzgerald, 
third earl of Kildare [see under Fitzgerald, 
Thomas, second Earl of Kildare! was also 
placed in bis hands, together with the dis- 
posal of his hand in marriage (ib. p. 484). 
Nor did he forget the interests of his friends, 
who obtained offices, prebends, and grants 
in the greatest profusion. So careful was 
he to safeguard his dependents’ welfare, that 
the old cook of Edward I and II was secured 
his pension and leave of absence at his 
speaal request C^, p. 281). But while Mor- 
timer provided lor his friends at the expense 
of the state, he disbursed a trifling propor- 
tion of his vast estates in small pious foun- 
dations. He had on 15 Dec. 1828 license to 
alienate land in mortmain worth one hundred 
marks a year to support nine chaplains to 
say mass dailv in Lemtwardine Church for 
the souls of the king, the queen. Queen Isa- 
bella, with whom were rather oddly assorted 
Joan, Mortimer’s wife, and their ancestors 
and successors (t5. p. 848 ; cf. Ettoh, xi. 
824). Two chaplfuns were also endowed by 
him with ten marks sent to say mass for the 
same persons in a chapel built in the outer 
ward of Ludlow OasUe (Oal, Patent Molls, 

§ . 848). This foundation was in honour of 
t. Peter, on whose feast day he had escap^ 
firom the Tower (Monastioon, vL 852). By 
giving the Leintwardine chaplains the ad- 
vowson of Church Stretton, funds were 
found to raise their number to ten (ib. 
p. 494). 

Mortimer held no formal office in the ad- 
ministration of Edward HI, but his depen- 
dent, Orleton, was treasurer ; the scarcely 
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less Bubsenrient Bishop Hotham of Ely was 
chancellor; andpartisansoflessesaltedrank, 
such as Sir Oliver Ingham [q. v.J, held posts 
on the royal council. Hia policy seems to 
have been to rule mdirectly through Queen 
Isabella, while putting as much of the ro- 
mnsibility of jower as he could on Earl 
Henry of Lancaster and his connecticms. 
He was accused afterwards of accroaching 
to himself every royal power, and even sus- 
pected of a wish to make himself king. 
But it is hard to see any very definite policy 
in the greedy self-seeking beyond whicn 
Mortimer’s statecraft hardly extended. The 
government, under his infiuence, was as 
feeble and incompetent as that of Edward IE, 
and the worst crimes which it committed 
were popularly ascribed to the paramour of 
rthe queen-mother. Mortimer and Isabella 
were regarded as specially responsible for 
the murder of Edward II at Berkeley, for the 
failure of the expedition against the Scots in 
1327 {Bermondaey AnnaUf p. 472), and for 
the * Shameful Peace ’ conduded in 1328 at 
Northampton, by which Robert Bruce was 
acknowledged as king of an independent Scot- 
land (Mubihuth, p. 67 ; Avbsbubt, p. 283; 
Chron. de Lanerooatt p. 261). It was even 
reported that Mortimer was now seeking to 
et himself made king with the help of the 
cots (G. LB Bases, d. 41' 

Mortimer now lived in the greatest pomp 
and luxury. In 1328 he Ijfld a * Hound 
Table ’ tournament at Bedford (Ksiohtob, 
c. 2553). At the end of Maj in the same 
ear, immediately after the treaty with the 
cots, the young king and his mother went 
to Hereford, where tney were present at the 
marriage of two of Mortimers daughters, 
Joan and Beatrice, and at the eli^orate 
tournaments that celebrated the occasion 
(G. LB Bakes, n. 42). They also visited 
Mortimer at Ludlow and Wigmore {Monaa^ 
ticofii vi. 352). 

Mortimer’scommanding position naturally 
excited the greatest ill-will. Henry of Lan- 
caster was thoroughly disgusted with the 
ignominious position to which he hod been 
reduced. He had not taken up arms to for- 
ward the designs of the ambitious marcher, 
but to revenge the death of his brother, Earl 
Thomas. Significant changes in the ministry 
diminished the influence S Mortimer’s sup- 
porters, and at last Lancaster declared openly 
against him. In October 1328 Lancaster 
refused to attend the Salisbury parliament 
at which Mortimer was made an earl.^ Mor- 
timer disregarded his oppoeitiom and in De- 
cember went to Londim with mbella and 
Edward. As usual hewaswell received by 
the eitiasns ( Ann . FuauL pu 848). But ca 


his quitting the capital, Lancaster entered 
it, and on 2 Jan. 1829 formed a powerfU 
confederacy there, pledged to overthrow Hbn 
favourite, against whom was drawn w a 
formidable series of articles (Basses, Jaiat 
(^ Edward p. 81). Bat the favourite 
still showed his wonted energy and ruth- 
lessness. He devastated the lands of his 
rival with an army largely composed of his 
Welsh followers, and on 4 Jan. took posses- 
sion of Leicester. Lancaster marched as 
&r north as Bedford, hoping to flght Mor- 
timer (Knightos, c. 2558), but his partisans 
desert^ him, and he was glad to accept the 
medi^.on of the new archbishop of Oan- 
terbury, Simon Meopham [q. v.J The sub- 
ordinate agents of Lancaster were exempted 
from the pardon at Mortimer’s special in- 
stance. Flushed with his new tnumph, 
Mortimer wove an elabor..te plot which re- 
sulted on 19 March 13P0 in the execution 
for treason of the king's ancle Etound, eiy^l 
of Kent fq* ▼•] But this was the last a 
M ortimera triumphs. 

Mortimer was, in his insolenca and osten- 
tation, surrounded with greater pomp than 
the king, and enjoyed far greater power. The 
wild bands of Welsh mercenaries who at- 
tended his progresses worked ruin and de- 
solation wherever they went. Edward III 
was himself impatient at his humiliating 
subjection to his mother and her lover, and 
at last found a confidential agent in William 
de Montocute [q. v.J, afterwards first Earl of 
Salisbury. A parhament was summoned to 
meet in October 1330 at Nottingham, where 
the king and Montacute resolved to strike 
their decisive; blow. Great circumspection 
wawnecessary. Mortimer and Isabella took 
up their quarters in Nottingham Oastle along 
^th the king, and Mortimer’s armed follow- 
ing of Welsh mercenaries held strict guard 
and blocked up every approach to the sing. 
But the castellan, WiUim Holland, was won 
over by Edward and Montacute, and showed 
to the latter an underground passage by 
which aocras to the castle could be obtained. 
But Mortimer had now got a hint of the 
conspiracy, and in a stormy scene on 19 Oct. 
Mortimer denounced Montacute as a traitor, 
and aecnsed the young long of oomplid^ 
with his designs. But Montacute was safe 
outside the castle with an armed following, 
and Mortimer knew nothing of the secret 
access to the castle. On the very same night 
t^ decisive blow was struck. Montacute 
and his companies entered the strong^ld 
through the underground passage, ana Ed- 
ward Joined them in the castle ya^ Bdwaird 
and Montacate,withtlmir fellowwa,aae 
to Mortimer’s chamber, am^icioualy dwaoh 
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next to that of the queen, and heard him 
conferring with the chancellor and other 
miniatero within. The doors were broken 
open. Two knights who sought to bar the 
passage were struck down, and after a sharp 
tusale, during which Mortimer slew one of 
his assailants (KirieHTOir, c. 2656), the 
favourite was arrested, despite the interven- 
tion of Isabella, who burst into the room 
crying, * Fair son, have pity on the gentle 
Mortimer.’ (Murimuth, p. 61 , says Mortimer 
was captured * in camera reginn matris,’ Ann, 
Paul, p. 852, cf. KinoETOifr, c. 2655, and 
ib, c. 2558, 'semper simul in uno hospitio 
hospitati sunt, unde multa obloquia et mui^ 
mura de eis suspectuosa oriuntur.’) It 
all to no purpose. The Earl of March, with 
his close mends. Sir Oliver Ingham and Sir 
Simon Bereford, were removed amidst popular 
rejoicings and under strict g^rd, by way of 
Loughborough and Leicester, to the Tower 
of London, which was reached on 27 Oct. 
Mnn. Paul, p. 862). Edward issued next 
day a proclamation to his people that hence- 
forth he had taken the government into his 
own hands. The parliament was prorogued 
to Westminster, where it met on 26 Nov. 
Its first business was to deal with the charges 
brought against Mortimer. The chief accu- 
sations against him were the following. He 
had stirred up dissension between Edward II 
and his queen ; he bad usurped the powers 
of the council of regency ; he had procured 
the murder of Edward II ; he had taught 
the young king to regard Henry of Lancaster 
as his enemy ; he haid deluded Edmund, earl 
of Kent, into the belief that his brother was 
stiU alive, and had procured his execution, 
though he was guiltless of crime; he had 
appropriated to ms own use 20,000/. ^id by 
the Scots as the price of the peace of North- 
ampton ; he had acted as if he were king; 
and had done great cruelties in Ireland {Rot, 
Pari, ii. 52-8; cf. 255-6; summarised in 
Stubbs, Const. Hist, ii. 878 ; cf. KinoHTON, 
cc. 2556-8). The peers, following Mortimer’s 
own examples in the time of ms power, at 
once condemned him to death without so 
much as giving him an opportunity of appear- 
ing before them, or answering the o^ges 
brought against him. He confessed, however, 
privately, that the Earl of Kent had been 
guiltv of no crime (Rot, Pari, ii. 88). On 
29 Nov. Mortimer, clad in black, was con- 
veyed through the city from the Tower to 
T^um Elms, and there hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, like a common mdefactor (* trac- 
tus et susTOusus,’ G. lb Baxeb, p. 47 ; * super 
eommuni xurca latronum,’ Mubihttth, p. 62). 
It was believed t^t the details of the exe- 
cution were based on Mortimer’s own orders 


in the case of the younger Despenser. His 
body remained two days exposed, but the 
king’s demency soon allowed it honour- 
able burial The exact place of its deposit 
doesnot seem certain. It was buried at some 
Franciacan diurch (Canon ob BsmuNe- 
TON, p. 102), either at Nei^gate in London 
(Babnbs, p. 51), at Shrewsbury (Monasti- 
oon, vi. 852), or, as seems most probable 
from an official record, at Coventry (Fasderaf 
ii. 828; cf. Wbight, Hist, of Ludlow, 'p, 
225). In any case, however, the remuns 
were transferred in November 1881 to the 
family burial place in the Austin priory at 
Wigmore. 

Mortimer’s wife, Joan, survived him, dy- 
ing^ 1856. In 1847 she had the liberty 
of Trim restored to her (Rot, Pari, ii. 228 a). 
By her Mortimer had a numerous family.* 
Their firstborn son, Edmund, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lord Badlesmere, and 
died when still young at Stanton Lacy in 
1831. The family annalist maintains that 
he was Earl of March, but this was not the 
case. This Edmund’s son Roger, who is sepa- 
rately noticed, was restored to the earldom ol 
March in 1355, and is known as second earl. 

Mortimer’s younger sons were Roger, a 
knight ; Geoffrey ' comes Jubmensis et do- 
minusde Cowyth;’ and John, slain in a tour- 
nament at Shrewsbuij. His seven daugh- 
ters were all married into powerful families. 
They were: Catharine, who married her 
father’s ward, Thomas de Beauchamp, and 
was mother of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick (d, 1401) fq. ▼•] » Joan, married 
to James of Audley : Agnes (d. 1868), mar- 
ried to another of Mortimer’s wards, Lau- 
rence, son of John Hastings, and afterwards 
first earl of Pembroke Margaret, 

married to Thomas, the son of Maurice of 
Berkeley [see Bebkblbt, family of] ; Matilda 
‘ or Mau^ married to John, son and heir of 
John Charlton, first lord Charlton of Powys 
[q. V.] ; Blanche, married to Peter of Grandi- 
I son; and Beatrice, married firstly to Edward, 

I son and heir of Thomas of Brotherton, earl 
I of Norfolk and elder son of Edward I (by his 
second wife Margaret), and after his death to 
Thomas deBraose^uoDALB, ilfonasftbon,vi. 
852, corrected by Dotlb and Etton). 

[Bymer’s FoBdera, toL ii. Record ed. ; Pari. 
Writs ; Rot Pari. vols. I ii. ; Annales Monastici , ed. 
Luard ; Ohronides Edward I and II, ed. Stubbs ; 
Murimuth and Avesbuiy, ed. Thomwn ; Flores 
Histonarum and Trokelowe (all in Rolls Series) , 
Chronieon Oalfridi le Bliker, with E M. 
Thomson’s valuable notes and extracts from 
other Chronides; Knighton apud Twysden, l>e- 
00 m Soriptores; DqgdaM Monastioon, vi. 851- 
858, ed. Caley, Ellis, and Bandind; Dugdale's 
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Baronage, i. 144-7 ; Doyle's Official Baronage, ii.; 
Eyton's Shropshire, 466-7 ; especially iT. 
and T. ; Wri^t^s HisU of Lndtow, pp. 217-26; 
Stnbbs^s Oonst Hist. Tol«ii.; Fanli's Gesohichte 
▼on E^land, toL iy.^ Barnes's History of Ed- 
ward 111. Besides ms famous presentation in 
Marlowe’s Edward Q, Mortimer is the hero of a 
fragment of a tra^y ^ Ben Jonson entitled 
* Mortimer, his EaUa’ He is also the subject of 
u anonymous play, published in 1691 with a pre- 
^e by w illiam Mountfort, and reyived with ad- 
ditions in 1781, its title being * King Edwud III, 
with the Fall of Mortimer, Earl ^ March.’ ▲ 
meagre and yalneless life of Mortimer was pub- 
lish^ in 1711 as a political satire on Rc^rt 
Harley, earl of Oxford, and Mortimer. Among 
the attacks on Sir B. Walpole there was pub- 
lished in 1732 the * Norfolk Sting, or the History 
of the Fall of Eyil Ministers,' which included a 
Ufe of Mortimer.] T. F. T. 

MORTIMER, ROGER (V) ns, second 
Eabl of Mabch (1327 F-ld60), was the son 
of Edmund Mortimer {d. 1331), and of his 
wife Elizabeth Badlesmere, and was bom 
about 1327 (Dotle, Official Baronage^ il 
467). This was during the lifetime of his 
famous grandfather Roger Mortimer IV, first 
earl of March [q. y.] But the fall and exe- 
cution of his grandfather, quickly followed 
by the death of his father, left the infant 
Roger to incur the penalties of the treason 
of which he himseli was infrocent. But he 
was from the first dealt with wery leniently, 
and as he grew up he waa gradually re- 
stored to the family estates and honours. 
About 1342 he was granted the castle of 
Radnor, with the lands of Gwrthyyrion, 
Presteign, Knighton, and Norton, in Wales, 
though ^ucklas and other castles of his 
were put underthe care of William de Bohun, 
earl of Northampton {d, 1360) [q. ▼.], who 
had married his mother (DuenALB, Baronage, 
i. 147). Next jear he reeeiyed livery of 
Wigmore, the original centre of his race. On 
]2^pt. 1344 he distinguished himself at 
the of seventeen at a tournament at 
Her^rd (Mubimitth, p. 159, Rolls Ser.) 
He took a conspicuous part in the famous 
invasion of France in 1346 (Fboibbabt, iii. 
130, ed. Luce). Immediately on the land- 
ing of the exp^tion at La Hogue on 12 July 
Edward III dubbed his son ^ward, prince 
of Wales, a knight, and immediately after- 
ward the young prince knitted Roger 
Mortimer and others of his youthful com- 
panions (G. lb Bakbb,p. 79; Cf. MUBHflTTH, 
p. 199, and Eulofnm Hist. ilL 207L He 
tought in the thurd and rearmost line of 
battle at Orec^r along with the king. For 
his services against the FVench he received 
the livery of the rest of his lands on 6 Qmt. 
1346. He was one of the original knights 


of the Garter (G. lb Bakbb, p. 109, of. Mr. 
Thompm’s note on pp. 278-9; cf. Bblis, 
Memmals qf the Order 0 / the Garter, pp. 
40-1), and on 20 Nov. ISte was first sum- 
monra to parliament, though only as Baron 
Roger de Mortimer (Lord/ Report on Dig^ 
nitg of a Peer, iv. 57^. He was conspicuous 
in 1349 by his co-operation with the Black 
Prince in resisting the plot of the FVench 
to win back Calais (G. lb Baxbb, p. 104). 
In 1364 he obtained a reversal of tne sen- 


tence passed against his grandfother, and 
received the restoration of the remaining 
portior** of the Mortimer inheritance, which 
had b^u forfeited to the crown {Rot. Pari. 
ii. 266 ; Eniohtob, 0 . 2607, apud TwrsDBir, 
Decern Scriptores; Dugbalb, i. 147). Un- 
able to wrest the lordship of OhirK^fiom 
Richard Fitzalan, earl of A rundel, he con- 
tracted with him ^at his sou Edmund ^ould 
many Richard’s daughter Alice (A.) This 
marriage, however, never took place. H^ 
was already popularly dr scribed as Earl 01 
March. At last, on 20 Sept. 1366 {Lords* 
Report, iv. 604), he was formally summoned 
to parliament under that title. Various 
offices were conferred on* him in 1366, in- 
cluding the wardenship of Clarendon, the 
stewardship of Roos and Hamlake, ana the 
constableship of Dover Castle, with the lord 
wardenship of the Cinque ports (Dotlb, ii. 
467). In 1366 he started on the expeditwn 
of the Duke of Lancaster to France, which 
was delayed on the English coast bv contrary 
winds and ultimately imndoned ( Avbsbubt, 
p. 426-6, Rolls Ser.) Later in the same 
joex he accompanied the expedition led by 
Bdward HI hrmself (^. p. 428). His estates 
were^iiow much increased by his inheriting 
the large property of his grandmother, Joan 
de Genville, the widow of the first earl, who 
died about this time. These included the 
castle of Ludlow, now finally and defini- 
tively annexed to the possessions of the house 
of Mortimer, and henceforth the chief seat 
of its power (Dugdaia Baronage, L 148). 
He became a member ot the xoyal council 
In 1369 he was made constable of Mont- 
gomery, Bridgnorth, and Corfe castles, and 
keeper of Purbeck Chase. He also aocom- 
muiied Edward III on his great invasion of 
France, which began in Oi^ber 1369. In 
tins he acted as constable, riding in the van 
at the head of five hundrra men at arms and 
a thousand archers (FboisbahTj v. 199, ed. 
Luce. Froissart, with characteristic inaocu- 
racy, always calls him Uohn’). Hetookpart 
in iae abortive siege of Rhetms. He wa^ 
then sent on to besmgeSaint-FloreiifefaLr — 


Anxerre. He caotured the town and was 
jrined by Edward («6. v. 228, but et Luce’s 
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note, p. Izix), Mortimer then accompanied 
EdwiM on hia inYaaion of Burgimdj. But 
on 26 Feb. 1860 he died suddenly at Bouym, 
near Avalon (dfonns^tcon, vi. 868). Hia 
bonea Yreie taken to England and buried 
those of his ancestors in Wigmore 
Abbey (^. however 'Ghronicon Breviua’ 
in Buiogium Hut, iii. 812, which says that 
he was buried in France). His obsequies 
were also solemnly performed in the king's 
chwel at Windsor. 

Tne family panegyrist describes Mortimer 
as * stout and strenuous in war, provident in 
counsel, and praiseworthy in his morals' 
rJIfonaattbon, VI. 852). He married Philippa 
Mughter of William de Montacute, second 
earl of Salisbury J[q. v.] Their only son was ! 
Edmund de Mortimer U, third earl of March 
fq. V.] Philippa survived her husband, and 
med on 5 Jan. 1882, and was buried in the 
Austin priory of Bisham, near Marlow. Her 
will is printed in Nichols’s ^ Royal Wills/ 
pp. 98-108. 

[Galfridus le Baker, ed. Thompson; Muri- 
muth and Avesbury (Rolls Ser.) ; Eulogium His- 
toriarum (Rolls Ser.) ; Froissart’s Chroniqnes, ed. 
Luee (Soc. de THistoire de France) ; Dugdale’a 
Monasticon, vi. 852-8 ; Diigdale’s Baronage, i. 
147-8 ; Doyle's Official Baronf^e, ii. 469 ; 
Barnes’s History of Edward HI ; Jboids' Report 
on the Dignity of a Peer, vol. iv.] T. F. T. 

MORTIMER, ROGER (VI) ns, fourth 
Eabl of March akd Ulster (1874-1898^, 
was the eldest son and second child of Ed- 
mund Mortimer II, third earl of Marc^q. v.], 
and his wife, Philippa of Clarence. He was 
bom at Usk on 11 April 1374, and baptised 
on the foUowinff Sunday by Roger Gr^ock, 
bishop of Llandaff, who, with the abbot of 
Gloucester and the prioress of Usk, acted as 
his sponsors (Monasticon^ vi. 8M). His 
mother died wnen he was quite a child, and 
his father on 27 Dec. 1881, so that he suc- 
ceeded to title and estates when only seven 
years old. His hereditary influence and 
position caused him to be appointed to the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland on 24 Jan. 1882, 
within a few months of his accession to the 
earldom. His unde. Sir Thomas Mortimer, 
acted as his deputy, and the guardians ox 
his person and estates covenanted that, in 
return for his receiving the revenues of Ire- 
land and two thousand marks of money, he 
should be provided with proper oounsellorB, 
and that the receipts of nis estates, instead 
of being paid over by the farmers of his 
lands to the crown, should be appropriated 
to the government of Ireland. It was also 
stipulated that on attaining his ^ority 
Ro^diould have liberty toreugn his office. 
But the experiment of an infant viceroy did 


not answer. When the Irish parliament 
met in 1882 the viceroy could not attend 
because of indisposition, and the magnates 
and commons protested against a parliament 
being held in his absence. Next year Roger 
was superseded by Philip de Gourtenay (Gil- 
BEBT, Vicsroys of /rcfand,*pp. 248-611. 

Mortimer was brought up as a royal ward, 
his person being entrusted to the care of 
Thomas Holland, earl of Kent (1860-1897) 
fq. V.], the half-brother of Richiv d 11, whUe 
ms estates were farmed by Richard Fitz- 
alan 111, earl of Arundel, and others. Rich- 
ard 11 at one time sold to Arundel the right 
of marrying the young earl, but, as Arundel 
became mote conspicuously opposed to his 
policy, Richard transferred his right to Lord 
Abergavenny, and ultimately, at his mother’s 
request, to the Earl of Kent, her son. The 
result was that Roger was married, not later 
than the beginning of 1888, to Eleanor Hol- 
land, Kent's eldest daughto and the king's 
niece. Thus March in his early life was 
connected with both political parties, and 
one element of his later popularity may be 
based upon the fact that bis complicated 
connections with both factions prevented 
him from taking a strong side. But as time 
went on he fell more decidedly under the in- 
fluence of the king and courtiers, who showed 
a tendency to play him off against the house 
of Lancaster, which he in later times seems 
somewhat to have resented. He became a 
very important personage when in the Octo- 
ber parliament of 1886 Richard II publicly 
proclaimed him as the presumptive heir to 
the throne (C&nt, Eulogium Historiarum^ iii. 
861 ; cf. WALU)rr, Richard //, i. 489-90). 
On 28 April 1890 Richard himself dubbed 
him a knight. 

In 1893 March did homage and received 
livery of all his lands. His guardians had 
znan^d his estates so well that he entered 
into &11 enjoyment of his immense resources, 
having, it was said, a sum of forty thou- 
sand muks accumulated in his treasury 
i^Monasticonf vi. 864). Between 16 Feb. and 
SO March 1894 he acted as ambassador to 
treat with the Scots on the borders. But 
Ireland was still his chief care. His power 
there had become nearly nominal, and in 
1898 the EngUsh privy council had granted 
him a thousand pounds in consideration of 
the devastation of his Irish estates by the 
rebel natives. In September 1894 he aocom- 
pwied Richard II on that kmg’s first expe- 
mtion to Ireland, being attended by a very 
numerottslbllowing (Amuiles iZmardtU, apnd 
Tboxblowb, p. 172L Among the ohieftaini 
who submittra to Richard was the OTIeiL 
the real ruler of most of Mardi’s nominal 
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earldom of Ulster. On 28 April 1395, just 
before his return to England, Richard ap- 
pointed March lieutenant of Ulster, Con- 
naught, and Meath, thus adding the weight 
of we royal commission to the authontT 
which, as lord ofjshese three liberties, March 
already possessed oyer those districts. ^ He 
remained some time in Ireland, waging y^[or- 
ous war against the native septs, but vath- 
out any notable results. On M April 1897 
he was further nominated lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

The young earl was rapidly winning a 
neat reputation. He was conspicuously 
orave, brilliant in the tournament, sump- 
tuous in his hospitality, liberal in his gift^ 
of a ready wit, afiable and jocose in conver- 
sation. He was of remarkable personal 
iSeauty and extremely popular. But his 
panegyrists admit that his morals were loose, 
and that he was tod negligent of divine 
things (Monastioanj vi. 354 ; Apau of Use, 
p. 19 ; Monk of Evesuah, p. 127^. He was 
prudent enough not to connect himself too 
closely with Richard H’s great attempt at 
despotism in 1897. In the great parliament 
of 1397 the Earl of Salisbury brought a suit 
against him on 25 Sept, for the possession of 
Denbigh of usk, pp. 16, 16). His 

uncle, Sir Iliomas Mortimer ^randfatheris 
illegitimate son), was in fact tiosdy associated 
witn the lords appellant, and at&22 Sept. 1397 
was summoned to appear for trial within six 
months under pain of banishment (%b. pp. 41, 
120; Monk of Evesham, pp. 189-40; Iht 
Pari.) Richard's remarlra on this occasion 
suggest that he was alrea^ suspicious of the 
Earl of March (Monk of Evesham, p. 188), 
whom he accused of remissness in apprehend- 
ing his uncle. A little later Sir Thomas, who 
had fled to Scotland, appeared in Ireland 
under the protection of his nephew the viceroy 
(Adam of Usk, p. 19), thou^ on 24 Sept, he 
had been ordered to proclaim throughout Ire- 
land that Thomas must appear within three 
months to answer the charges against him 
{Fccdera, viii. 16). As Richard’s suspicions 
grew, March’s favour with the populace in- 
creased. He was specially summoned, de- 
spite his absence beyond sea, to attend the 
parliament at Shrewsbury (jb. viiL 21). On i 
28 Jan. 1398 March arrived from Ireland. 
The people went out to meet him in vast 
crowos, receiving him with jc^ and delight, 
and wearing hoods of his colours, red and 
white. Stum a reception increased Richard’s 
suspioions, but Mara behaved with great 
caution or duplicity, and, by professing his 
uproval of those acts which finally gave 
wchard despotic power, deprived lUcnara of 
any opportunity of attack!^ hhn (Adam of 


Usk, pp. 18-19). But secret plots were fbrmed 
against him, and his reception of his unde was 
made an excuse fer them. The earl therefore 
returned to Irdand, and soon became plunged 
into petty campaigns agiunst the native cluef- 
tains. Such desire dm he show to identity 
himsdf with his Irish sulyects that, in gross 
violation of his grandfetheris statute Kil- 
kenny, he assumed the Irish dress and horse 
trappi^. His brothep-in-law, Thomas Hol- 
Iwd fq. V.], duke of Surrey, who hated him 
bitterly, was now ordered to go to Ireland 
to cany out the designs of the courtiers 
again$) him. But there wes no need for 
Surras intervention. On 15 Aug. 1398 
(20 Jmy, according to MonasHcwt, vi. 355, 
and Adam of Usk, p. 19), March was dain 
at Kells while he was engaged in^a radi 
attack on some of the Lein *^er clans. In the 
fight he rushed on the foe far in advance of his 
followers, and, nnrecogni.ied by them in his 
Irish dress, was immediately slain. His b 0 |^' ^ 
was tom in pieces (Me ^ of Evesham, p. 
127), but the fragments were ultimately re- 
covered and conveyed to England fer burial 
in the family place of sepulture, Wigmore 
Abbey. The death of the neir to the mrone 
at the hands of the Irish induced Richard 11 
to undertake his last fatal expedition to Ire- 
land (Annalea lUeardi 77, p. 229). 

His widow Eleanor married, very soon 
after her husband’s death, Edward Charlton, 
fifth lord Charlton of Powys [q*v.l The 
sons of Roger and Eleanor were: ( 1 ) Ed- 
mund (IV) de Mortimer, fifth earl oi March 
[q. v.i who was bom on 6 Nov. 1391; 
(2) Roger, bom at Netherwood on 28 April 
139.^ who died young about 1409. Of 
Rogers two daughters, Anne, the elder, boro 
on 27 Dec. 1888, was wife of Richard, earl 
of Cambridge [q. v.l, mother of Richard^uke 
of York, and grandmother of Edward IV, to 
whom, after me death of her two brothers 
without issue, she transmitted the estates of 
the Mortimers and the representation of 
Lionel of Clarence, the eldest surviving son 
of Edward III. The second daughter, Eleanor, 
married Edward Courtenay, eleventh earl ot 
Devontiiire, and died without issue in 1418. 

[Adam of Usk, ed. Thompson; Annoles Bi- 
cardi II apod Trokelowe (Bolls 8er.) ; Monk of 
Evesham, ed, Hearoe; Dngdale’s Baronage, i. 
150-1 ; l>i|gdale*sMonastioon,vi. 854-5; Kymic^s 
Fodera, voL viii. (original edition); Doyle^ 
Oflieial Baronage, ii. 469 ; Oilbert's Vioeroyo of 
IreJand, pp. 248-51, 278-8 ; Wallon's Richard II; 
Bandfend's Oenealogieal Histoiy of the Sings 
of Bsgkad, pp. 224-A] T. F. T. 

MOBTIMEB, THOMAS n7d0-161()), 
author, son of Thomas Mortimer (1 706' 1741V 
prindiNJ secretary to Sir Jo^ph JeltyH, 
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master of the rolls, and grandson of John 
Mortimer (1656 P-1786) [q. ▼.! was bom on 
9 Dec. 17^ in Oarey Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
fldds(cf./Sifu^^sPocA:0^2>^.) His mother 
died in 1744, and he was left under the 
guardianship of John Baker of Spitalfields. 
He went first to school at Harrow, under the 
Bey. Dr. Cox, and then to a private academy 
in the north, but his knowledge was chiefly | 
due to his own efforts. In 1750 he published I 
* An Oration on the much lamented death of 
H.R.H. Frederick, Prince of Wales,’ and as 
it was much admired he began to study elo- 
cution to qualify himself as a teacher of 
belles-lettres. He also learnt French and 
Italian in order that he might better study 
his favourite subject, modem history. In 
1751 he translated from the French M. Gau- 
tier's * Life and Exploits of Pyrrhus.’ In 
November 1762 he was made English vice- 
consul for the Austrian Netherlands, on the 
recommendation of J ohn Montagu, fourth earl 
of Sandwich [q. v.], secretary of state, and 
went to Ostend^ where he performed his duties 
in a most satisfactory manner. The reversion 
of the consulship was promised to him by two 
secretaries of state, Lord Sandwich and the 
Marquis of Bockix^ham, and he was strongly 
recommended W Sr J. Porter and his suc- 
cessor, Sir W. Gordon, English ministers at 
Brussels, but through an intrigue of Robert 
Wood, under-secretary to Lord Weymouth, 
he was suddenly dismissed from the vice- 
consulship in 1768, and the post given to Mr. 
Irvine (The Bmnarkable Case of Thomas 
Mortimer), It was said that he had been 
too intimate with Wilkes, and too warm an 
opponent of jesuits and Jacobites, and was 
dismissed because he did his duty as an 
Englishman, to be replaced by a Scotsman 
( VnUsperer, No. 67, 16 March 1771). He 
returned to England and resumed his work 
in literature and private tuition (oi. Elements 
of Commerce, 1780). 

Mortimer died on 81 March 1810 in Cla- 
rendon Square, Somers Town (OenU Mag, 
1810, i. 896). There is a print of him in the 
European Magazine,’ vol. xxxv. He mar- 
ried twice, and had a large family. A son, 
George, captain in the marines, published in 
1791 * Observations during a Voyage in the 
South Seas and elsewhere in the brig Mer- 
cury,” commanded by J. H. Oox, esq.’ (cf. 
Biog, Diet, qf Living Authors, 1816). 

Mortimer was a voluminous writer, chiefly 
on economic subjects, and compUined when 
near eighty, says DTsraeli in 'Calamities of 
Authors,’ of the 'paucity of literary employ- 
ment and the premrence given to young ad- 
venturers.’ His largest work was ' The Bri- 
tish Plutarch ’ (6 vols. 8vo, 1762 : 2nd ed.. 


revised and enlarged, 1774; translated into 
French by Madame de Vasse, 1785-6, Paris, 
12 vols. 8vo), which contains lives of eminent 
inhabitants of Great Britain from the time 
of Henry VIII to George II. 

Besides some pamphlets, Mortimer’s eco- 
nomic publications were : X. ' Every Man his 
own Broker; or Guide to Exchange AJley,’ 
I^nd. 12mo, 1761 ; 13th ed. 1801 ; the mate- 
rials were supplied by his own experience 
on the Stock Exchange, where he states that 
in 1756 he 'lost a genteel fortune.’ 2. 'The 
Universal Director,’ Lond.8vo, 1768. 8. 'New 
History of England,’ dedicated to Queen Char- 
lotte,Lond. Svols.fol. 1764-6. 4. ' Dictionaiy 
of Trade and Commerce,’ Lond. 2 vols. fol. 
1766 ; ' a more commodious and better ar- 
ranged, but not a more valuable, work than 
that of Postlethwayt ’ (MoCvllooh). It en»> 
braces geography, manufactures, architecture, 
the land-tax, and multifarious topics not 
strictly within its sphere. A similar but not 
identical 'General Commercial Dictiona^’ 
by Mortimer appeared in 1810, 8rd ed. 1828. 
5. ' The National Debt no Grievance, hj a 
Financier,’ 1768 (cf. Monthly Eeview, 1769, 

? . 41). 6. ' Elements of Commerce,’ Lond. 4to, 
772 ; 2nd edit. 1602 ; translated into German 
by J. A. Englebrecht, Leipzig, 1788. This is a 
suggestive book of considerable merit, show- 
ing great knowledge of the works of previous 
economists. The material had been used by 
Mortimer in a series of lectures given in 
London. The author claims that from 
his suggestion Lord North adopted taxes 
on menial servants, horses, machines, post- 
chaises, &c., and that Lord Beauchamp’s pro- 
posal for preventing arrests for debts under 
6/. was derived from the same source. 7. ' Stu- 
dent’s Pocket Dictionary,’ Lond. 12mo, 1777 ; 
2nd. edit. 1789. 8. ' Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Commerce, Politics, and Finance,’ 
Lond. 8vo, 1801. 9. ' Nefarious Practice of 
Stock Jobbing,’ Lond. 8vo. 10. ' A Gram- 
mar illustrating the Principles of Trade and 
Commerce,’ Lond. 12mo, published after his 
death in 1810. He published revised editions 
of his grandfather’s 'Whole Art of Hus- 
bandry^ in 1761, and of Beawes’s ' Lex 
Mercatoria’in 1788, and translated Neoker s 
'T^tise on the Finances of France,’ Lond. 
8 vols. 8vo, 1786. 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Extraordinary Case of 
Thomas Mortimer ; European Mag. vol. xxxv. ; 
Beuss’s Register of Authors ; McCulloch’s Lit. 
of PoL Eoon. pp. 62, 63 ; Notes and Queries. 6th 
ser. i. 268, 816, 466 ; notes kindly supplied by 
W. A. S. Hewins, esq.] 0. 0. 

MORTON, Eabls of, [See DoroLAs, 
Jambs, fourth Eabl, d, 1681 ; Douglas, Sib 
W xLLiAMv of LooUeven, sixth or seventh 
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Eabl, d, 1606; Douglas, William, seventli 
or eighth Eabl, 1582-16^; Douglas, Jambs, 
fourteenth Eabl, 1702-1768; and Maxwbll, 
Jora, 1663-1698.] 

MORTON, Sib ALBERTUS (1684 P- 
1626), secretary^of state, bom about 1684, 
was youngest of the three sons of George 
Morton of Eshere in Chilham, Kent, by Maiy, 
daughter of Robert Honywo^ of Charing m 
the same county. He was descended from 
the family of Morton of Mildred St. Andrew, 
Dorset, of which John Morton [q. t.], arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was a member. His 
grancunother, when left a widow, remarried 
Sir Thomas Wotton, and became the mother 
of Sir Henry Wotton [a. v.], who always 
called himself Albertus Morton's uncle. He 
<was educated at Eton, and was elected to 
King's College, Cambridge, in 1603, appa- 
rently by royal influence (cf. CaL State Papers^ 
Dom. 1603-10, p. 186), but he did not gra- 
duate there. In July 1604 Wotton was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Venice, and his nephew 
accompanied him as secretary (cf. L^e of 
Bishop Bedell^ Camden Soc., p. 102). In 1609 
Morton returned to England, and among 
other papers he brought a letter from Wot- 
ton to the Prince of Wales, which is printed 
in Birch's ^ Life of Henry, Prince of Wales.* 
In August 1613 he was tal^d of as minister 
to Savoy, but he met with a serious carriage 
accident in the same year {Tfeliquus WoU 
t&niantBy p. 413), and he did not start until 
12 May 1614. Before 22 Dec. of the same 
year he was appointed clerk to the councily 
and had certainly set ofi* on his return from 
Savoy to take up the duties of his office 
before 6 April 1616. In April 1616 he went 
to Heidelberg as secretary to the Princess 
Elizabeth, wife of the elector palatine, and 
while on this service was granted a pen- 
sion of 200f. a year, with an allowance 
of 601. for expenses. He was knighted on 
23 Sept. 1617, and cannot have seen much of 
the efectress, as his brother, writinff in Oc- 
tober 1618, says that he had returned at that 
time and was ill, and under the care of an 
Italian doctor (Cb2. to Papers, Dom. 1611- 
1618, p. 686). He may have given up his 
clerksnip while with the electress (id. 1619- 
1623, p. 16), but on 6 April 1619 he had a 
formal grant of the office for life. He col- 
lected subscriptions for the elector in 1620 
(t6. p. 183), and in December of the same year 
he took oyer 80,000/. to theprotestant princes 
of Germany (i6. p. 198 ; cf. p. 201). He re- 
turned before 12 March in tnefoUowiimyear. 
He resigned his place in 1623 in a fit ofpique, 
on not being flowed to be present whm the 
Spanish marriage was discussed (i6. p. 460). 


It was rumoured in April 1624 that he 
was to succeed Sir Edward Herbert, after- 
wards Lord Herbert of Oherbury [q. v.l as 
ambassador to France, and later that he nad 
refused the appointment, which, Oarleton 
wrote, was as strange as that it was offered to 
him. it is clear that he was by this time under 
the patronage of Buckingham, and before 
26 July he was formally appointed to Ikris, 
though the patent was not made out till 
August. He was injured in November cf 
^e same year by a fiill from bis horse. Early 
in 1626 Sir George Calvert gave up the se- 
mtsju^hip of state for a substantial con- 
sidermA'm, and Morton was sworn in at New- 
market in his place. He was elected member 
for the county of Kent and for the university 
of Cambridge (he had been seriously proposed 
for the provostship of Kind’s CoUeg^ in the 
parliament of 1625. Buckii igham had written 
to the mayor of Roohestei in his favour (Oent. 
Mag. 1798, L 117),andhei hose tositfsr Ker^> 
but he died in November 1625, and was buiwi 
at Southampton, where Apparently he had a 
house. Wotton, who always speaks of him 
in terms of affection, wrote an elegy upon him. 
Morton married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Edward Apsley, but left no issue. His widow 
died very soon after him, and Wotton wrote 
an epimm upon her death. Morton was suo- 
ceedea as secretary by Sir John Coke [q. v.] 

[Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iii. 219 ; Hated's 
Kant, iii. 136 ; Wood’s Athenss Ozod. ; Reliquia 
Wottonionee, ed. 1085, pp. 822, 388, 417, 481, 
425, 448, 562 ; Hannah's Wotton, pp. 40 etM. ; 
Cartwright's Rape of Btomber (m Cartwright 
and Dallaway's West Sussex), p. 248 ; Harwood's 
Alumni Eton. p. 206; Nichols’s Progresses of 
James 1, iii. 438 ; Gent. Mag. 1797 p. 840, 
1798 pp. 20, 116; Calendars of State Papers, 
Dom. 1603-25; Autobiography of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, ed. Lee, 1886, pp. 181 and 250 n.] 
W. A. J. A. 

MORTON, ANDREW (1802-1846), por- 
trait-painter, bom at Newcasde-on-Tyne on 
25 July 1802, was son of Joseph Morton, 
master mariner in that town, and was an 
elder brother of Thomas Morton (1818-1849) 
[q. y.], the surgeon. He came to London and 
studied at the Royal Academv, gaining a 
silver medal in 1821. He ezhibitra for the 
first time at the Roval Academy in 1821, and 
was a fretment exhibitor of portraits thers 
and at the mtish Inatitution until hia death. 
His art was entirely confined to portnikure, in 
which his style resembled that of Sir Thoi^ 
Lawrence. He had a hu^ practice and nume- 
rous sitters of distinction. In the National 
! Gallaiy there are portraita by him of Sir 
James Cockbum. bart., Marianna, lady Cocky 
I bom, and Mari a nn a Anguata, ladyHamiltori, 
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In Greenwicli Hospital there is a portrait of 
'William IV by him. Morton died on 1 Aug. 
1845. 

[BedgEave’s Diet, of Artiats; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880.] L. 0. 

MORTON, CHAKLES (1027-1098), puri- 
tan divine, born at Pendavy, Eeloshayle, in 
Cornwall, and baptised at Ej^oshavle on 
15 Feb. 1620-7, was the eldest son of I^icho- 
las Morton, who married, on 11 May 1610, 
Frances, oi^ daughter of Thomas Kestell of 
PendavT. He was probably the Charles Mor- 
ton, undergraduate of New Inn Hall, Oi^ord, 
who submitted on 4 May 1648 to the jurisdic- 
tion of the parliamenta^ visitors (Bubbows, 
Register qf Vtsitors^ Camden Soc., 1881, p. 
609). On? Sept. 1049 hewas elected a scholar 
of W adham College, Oxford, and he graduated 
B. A. 0 Nov. 1649, M. A. 24 June 1662, being 
also incorporated at Cambridge in 1653. His 
antiquarian tastes developed early, for about 
1047 an um of ancient coins found near 
Stanton St.John, Oxfordshire, was purchased 
him and another student(WooD,Z(/b and 
TimeSf Oxford Hist. Soc., i. 265). At Oxford 
he was conspicuous for Imowledge of mathe- 
matics, and he was much esteemed by Dr. 
Wilkins, the head of his college. His sym- 
pathies were at first with the royalist views 
of his grandfather, but when he found that 
the laxest members of the university were 
attracted to that side he examined the ques- 
tion more seriously, and became a puritan. 
In 1065 Morton was appointed to the rectory 
of Blisland in his native county, but he was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
whereupon he retired to a small tenement, 
his own property, in St. Ive. He lost much 
propertj throi^h the fire of London, and 
was driven to London to support himself. 

Morton was probably the * Charles ]\Ior- 
ton, presbyterian,’ who in 1072 was licensed 
for * a room in his dwelling-house, Eenning- 
ton, Lambeth * ( WaDDiiraTOir, Surrey Con- 
greg. Hist, p. 70). A few years later he 
carried on at Stoke Newington, near London, 
the chief school of the dissenters. His object 
was to give an education not inferior to that 
afforded by the universities, and his labours 
proved very successful (c£ Calamt. Cbntmuo- 
tion qf RjjeoUd MmsterB, 1727, i. 177-97). 
Defoe was a pupil, and spoke well of the 
school, and many of the prmcipol dissenting 
ministers — John Shower, Samuel Lawrence, 
Thomas Reynolds, and William Hooker — 
were educated by him. The names of some of 
them are printed in Toulmin’s * Protestant 
Dissenters,’ pp. 570-674. In 1703 Samuel 
'Wesley attadeed the dissenring academies 
in his * Letter from a Oountiy Divine,’ and 


among them the establishment of Morton, in 
which he himself had been educated. They 
were thereupon defended by the Rev. Samuel 
Palmer in ’ A Defence of the Dissenters’ Edu- 
cation in their Private Academies,’ to which 
Wesley replied in * A Defence of a Letter on 
the Educationof Dissenters,’ 1704, and Palmer 
retorted with 'A Vindication of the Learning, 
Loyalty, Morals of the Dissenters. In answer 
to Mr. 'Wesley,’ 1706 (Tybbman, Life and 
Times qf 8. Wtsleu, pp. 60-76, 270-94). 

Morton was so narried by processes from 
the bishop’s court that he aetermined upon 
leaving Die country. He arrived at New 
England in July 1686 with his wife, his pupil, 
Samuel Penhallow [h. v.], and his nephew, 
Charles Morton, M.1). Another nephew had 
preceded them in 1685. It had been pro- 
posed that Morton should become the prin- 
cipal of Harvard College, but through fear 
of displeasing the authorities another was 
appointed before his arrival. He was, how- 
ever, made a member of the corporation of 
the college and its first vice-president, and 
he drew up a system of logic and a compen- 
dium of physics, which were for many years 
two of Its text-books. Some lectures on 
philosophy which he read in his own rooms 
were attended by several students from the 
college, and one or two discontented scholars 
desired to become inmates of his house, but 
these proceedings gave offence to the govern- 
ing bodv. The letter of request to him to 
refrain from receiving these persons is printed 
in the ’ Mather Papers ’ (Massachusetts Hist. 
Soc, Collections^ 4th ser. viii. 11 1-12) . Morton 
was solemnly inducted as minister of the 
first church m Charlestown, New England, 
on 5 Nov. 1686, and was the first clergyman 
of the town who solemnised marriages. He 
was prosecuted for ‘ several seditious expres- 
sions ’ in a sermon preached on 2 Sept. 1667, 
but was acquitted. His name is the second 
of the petitioners to the council on 2 Oct. 
1693 for some encouri^ment to a system of 
propagating Christianity among the Indians, 
and hiB was the senior signature to an asso- 
ciation for mutual assistance among the minis- 
ters of New E^land (t5. 3rd ser. 1 . 134, and 
Nata England Mist, Reg, iv. 186). Numer- 
ous extracU firom the record books of his 
church are in the ’ New England Historical 
Register,’ vols. xxv. xxvii. and xxviii. 

About 1694 Morton’s health began to fail, 
but no assistant could be found for him. He 
died at Charlestown on 11 Aprill698, and was 
buried on 14 April, his frmem bring attended 
by the officers of Harvard College imd its stu- 
dents. By his will,dated November 1097, he 
I left 60/. for the benefit oftheorilcge. and gave 
I his executors power to dispose of* his philo- 
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Bopliical ratings, sermon notes, pamphlets, 
mathematical instruments, and other rarities.’ 
His houses and lands at Charlestown and in 
Cornwall with the rest of his property passed 
to his two nephews, Charles ana John Mor- 
ton, and his niepe in equal shares. An epi- 
taph was written for him by the Rev. Simon 
Bradstreet, his successor in the ministry. 

Morton held the Ghreek maxim that a great 
booh was a great eviL He published many 
small Tolumes on social and theological ques- 
tions (see BibL Comub, and Cala]ct*8 C^tm, 
i.210-211). Apaperbyhimon'Thelmproye- 
ment of Cornwall by Seasand’ is in the* Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ z. 293-6, and his * En- 
quiry into the Physical and Literal Sense of 
Jeremiah tui. 7 — the stork in the heayen 
knoweth her appointed times,’ is reprinted 
’in the *Harleian Miscellany,’ 1744 ii. 53S- 
567, 1809 ii. 678-88. It is a blot on his 
character that he act<*d with those who urged 
the prosecutions for witchcraft at Salem. 
John Dunton, the bookseller, lauds him as 
* the yery soul of philosophy, the repository 
of all arts and sciences, and of the graces 
too,’ and describes his disburses as *not stale, 
or studied, but always new and occasional. 
His sermons were mgh, but not soaring; 
practical, but not low. His memory was u 
yast as his knowledge ’ (X^s and Miron^ i. 
123-4). 

[Drake 8 Diet. American Bi«^« Allen’s Ameri- 
can Biog. Diet. ; Foster’s AlumniO»)D. ; Ciilamy's 
Account of Ejected Ministers, ed 1713, ii. 144- 
146 ; Lee’s Memoir of Defoe, i. 7-10, 89 ; J. 
Browne’s Congregationalism, Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, p. 239 ; Maclean’s Trigg Minor, i. 53, 461 ; 
Savage’s O’cneal. Register, lii. 243; Frothing- 
ham’s Charlestown, pp. 193-240 ; Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc. 2nd ser. i. 158-62; Sprague's Annals 
American Pulpit, i. 211-13 , Budington’s First 
Church, Charlestown, pp. 99-113, 184-5, 221-6, 
260 ; Quiniy’s Harvara Uniy. i. 69-92, 496-7, 
699-600 ; Tonlmin’s Protestant DiMenters, pp. 
232-6.] W. P. C. 

MORTON, CHARLES (1716-1799X 
principal librarian of the British Museum, 
a native of Westmoreland, was bom in 1716. 
He entered as a medical student at Leyden on 
18 Sept. 1736, and jmduated there as M.D. 
on 28 Aug. 1748 (Pbaooox, Index of 
Ush-opeakniff StudenU at Leydenj'^, 71). He 
is said to haye meanwhile practiM at Ken- 
dal * with much reputation,^aiid in September 
1748 was admitted an extra-lioentiate of the 
College of Phy8ician8.He piaetiaed in London 
forseyerilyea^andon 19 April 1760 he was 
elected pl^sician to the Midaleaex HoepitaL 
He was admitted licentiate of the CoUm of 
FhysieiaDS on 1 April 1751, and in 176A]ao 
physidan to the Foundling HoepitaL 


On the establishment of the British Mnseum 
in 1766 Morton was appointed under-libra- 
rian or keeper of the manuscript and medal 
departments and in that capacity continued 
the cataloguing of the Harleian MSS. He 
also acted for some time ae secretary to the 
trustees. Li 1768 he was appoints with 
Mr. Farley to superintend the puhlicatiom of 
the ’Domesday "Book^ but though he reoeiyed 
a considerable sum the work was not oarxied 
out. On the death of Dr. Matthew Maty [q-tO 
in 1776, Morton was ^pointed principU li- 
brarian and held the office till his death. His 
term of office was not marked by any striking 
impro,Wents,but he is said to have always 
treated students and visitors with courtesy. 

He was elected FJI.S. on 16 Jan. 1762, 
and was secreta^ of the Royal Society from 
1760 to 1774 (Thombok, Mist, Itoy, Soe, 
iv. and y.) He contributed to the 
’Transactions’ in 1761 ’ Obaeryations and 
Experiments upon Aniiual Bodies . . . 
Inquiry into the cause of yoluntaiy Musua- 
lar Motion ’ {Phil. Trane. xlyii.S05) ; and in 
1768 a paper on the supposed connection be- 
tween the hierog^hio writing of Egypt 
and the Modem Chinese character {ib. llx. 
489). He was a fellow of the Society of 
A-ntiquaries, the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburg, and of the Royal Academy of 
Gottingen. He is said to haye been ’a person 
of gmt uprightness and integnty, and much 
admired as a sch^ar.’ He died at his resi- 
dence in the British Museum on 10 Feb. 
1799, aged 83, and was buried at Twicken- 
han^ in the cemetery near the London Road. 

Morton was thrice married : first, in 1744, 
to Mary Beikeley, niece of Lady Elizabeth 
f Bb^y) Germaine, by whom he nad an only 
daughter ; secondly, in 1772, to Lady Savile, 
who died 10 Feb. 1791 ; and, lastly, at the 
end of 1791, to Elizabeth Pratt, a near rela- 
tion of his second wife. 

Morton published : 1. An improyed edi- 
tion of Dr. Bernard’s ’ Engrayed TaUe of 
Alphabets/ 176^fol. 2. Whitelocke’s ’ Notes 
upon the King’sWrit for choosing Members of 
&liame^8Car.n,1766,4to. 8. White- 
locke’s ’Account of the Swedidi Embas^in 
1668-A’ 2 yols., 1772, 4to^ dedicated to Vis- 
count Lumley. Dr. Bum, in the preface to 
his ’Justice of the Peace,* acknowledges 
oUigationa to Morton for SMistance in the 
worn : and in Nichols’s ’ Literary Dlnstra- 
tioDs’ them am seyml letters conoenung 
him. In one firom E. M, Da Coste jT^fTtL 
of the Royal Society, dated 1 July 176t|he is 
asked to collect foew and make obesmtions 
on them in Westmoraland and Leneadute^ 
and la gmn directions aa to the loeall t iee 
wham they am to be ficond and dimetioni m 



eatalopung them, Beiiid Wnj wrote to 
JdhaNidiw, 29 Sept 1771. that Morton had 
import the * League and Covenant of 1688^ 
oriffiaal upon a giant skin of parohmenti 
eigned oy a handsome number/ 

[MuilI^s Ooll. of Phya. 2nd edit IL 174-6; 
Eowarda^s Fonndera of the Brit. Mna., pp. 844, 
616 ; Lyaons’s Enyirona of London, Suppl. vol. 
pp. 818, 822; Niohola'a Lit lllnatr. i. 189, ii. ! 
767 ^ 9 ; Allibone’a Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1876 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1799 pt. i. p. 260, and Europ. Mag. 
same year, p. 143; Chalme»*a Biog. Diet; 
anthontiea cited in text] G. Lb G. K. 

MOETON, JOHN (1420 P-1600), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and cardinal, was bom 
in Dorset, at either Bere Eegis or Milbome 
St Andrew, about 1420. He was the eldest 
eon of Richard Morton, who belonged to a 
Nottinghamshire family which had migrated 
to Dorset (Hutohins, J)orset, ii. 604). His 
family has been traced back to Edward Ill’s 
time. He was educated at Ceme Abbey, a 
house of Benedictines near his home, and, 
going to Oxford, joined Balliol College, and 
proceeded D.C.L. He had chosen the pro- 
fession of law, which necessarily made him 
take orders, and he appears as commissary 
for the university in 1446 (Munmenia Aca- 
demic, Bolls Ser., ii. 662). He removed to 
London, but kept up his connection with the 
university (t6. p. 6^), practising chiefly as 
an ecdesiastical lawyer in the court of arches. 
Here he came under the notice of Bourchier, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who became his 
patron. Morton was at once admitted to the 
privy council, and was appointed chancellor 
of the ducW of Cornwall and a master in 
chancery. 1mm this time he had much pre- 
ferment, and was a great pluralist. In 1450 
he became subdean of Lincoln, in 1468 he 
held the prindpalship of Peckwater Inn at 
Oxford and the living of Bloxworth in Dorset. 
In 1468 he became prebendary of Salisbury 
and Lincoln, repigning his subdeanery at 
Lincoln. 

In the struggle between Lancaster and 
York, Morton foUowed the Lancastrian party, 
though for a short time accenting the inevi- 
table ascendency of the Yorkists. He was 
probably with the Lancastrians on their 
march mom the north early in 1461, and 
after the second battle of St. Albans, being 
chuicellor to the young Prince Edward, he 
took part in the ceremony of making him a 
loiight. After the accession of Edward IV 
he was at Towton in March 1461, and must 
have in actual risk of his life. He was 
reported to be captured (Paaton Letters, ed. 
Qairdner, ii. 7), but fdlowed Margaret and 
Prince Edward for some time in ueir sub- 
sequent wanderings. He was naturally at- 


tainted, and lost all (RixsaT, Laneaeterand 
York, ii. 288). When Margaret and De 
Bres6 made their descent on mgland in the 
autumn of 1462, Morton met them, and he 
sailed with them from Bamborough to Sluys, 
when Margaret went to thmw herself upon 
the Duke of Burgundy’s mercy in July or 
August 1468 (t6. p. 296 ; Williax Wtbobs- 
TEB in Ware qf the English m Ptamcn, Rolls 
Ser., n. ii. 781). He seems to have had no 
share in the outbreaks which resulted in the 
battles of Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. He 
lived, like Sir Joim Fortescue and other 
Lancastrians (cf. Arch. Journal, vii. 171), 
with Margaret at St. Mihiel in Bar. But 
when Warwick and Clarence decided to join 
the Lancastrians, Morton bore a large part in 
the reconciliation, and must have been well 
known to Louis XI. He left Angers on* 
4 Aug. 1470, and landed at Dartmouth with 
Warwick on 18 Sept. He was at once sent 
in advance, with Sir John Fortescue, to 
London, to prepare for Warwick’s march 
thither, and this seems to conflrm Campbell’s 
statement that he was popular at this period, 
though he certainly was not so later. After 
the battle of Barnet (April 1471) he went to 
Weymouth, to meet the queen and Prince 
Edward, and with them passed to his old 
school at Cerne, and thence to Beaulieu. 

When the battle of Tewkesbury seemed 
to have ended the wars of the Roses, Morton 
submitted. He petitioned (Ro^. Par/, vi. 26), 
and his attainder was reversed. Bourchier 
was still his frien^and collated him in 1472 
to the rectory of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. 
In the same year he received the prebend of 
Isledon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which he re- 
signed on receiving that of Chiswick in the 
following year. On 16 March 1472-8 he 
became master of the rolls, his patent being 
renewed in 1476. Edward, who was always 
wisely forgetful of the past history of his 
opponents, thoroughly trusted him, and sent 
him in 1474 on an embassy to the emperor 
and the king of Hungary, to secure their 
adhesion to the league which England had 
made with Burgundy against Louis XI of 
France. He seems to have returned very 
quickly (Poston Letters, iii. 128), and was 
made anmdeacon of Winchester and Chester 
the same year. In 1476 he was one of the 
counsellors who arranged the treaty of Pec- 
quigny, and was bribed like die rest (Gaibd- 
EEB, lUchard III, p. 88). He performed a 
doubtful service to the Lancastrian cause at 
the same time by arranging for Queen Mar- 
garet’s ransom. Morton continu^ to accu- 
mulate preferments, and on 81 Jan. 1478-9 
beoamebishop of Ely, in suooession toWilliam 
Gray. He oomfortM Edward when dying 
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in 1468, was an executor to his will, and as- tainder was reversed, he was made a p i wj 

sisted at his funeral (Letten, 4^, Skhardlll councillor, and for the rest of his life, as 
and Henry FiJ,ed. Gaiidner, B^Ser.^L 4). makes Hythloday say in the < Ut<^,’ < TIm 
H e was, m course, present at the meeting of kingdepended much on his oounaw, and the 
the council on 18 June 1488, when Bichard’s government seemed to be chiefly sopited by 
plans were fully put into action. Bichard him.’ On 6 Oct. 1486 he succeeded^urdiier 
came late^ and joked with Morton about the as archbidiop of Canterbury, and on 6 Mandi 
.str^berries he was growing in the gardens following he succeeded John Alcock, the 
at £ly Place, Holbom (c£ Shakespeabjbl founder of Jesus College, Cambridge, as lord 
Richard Illy act iii. sc. 4) j but, as a powerful chancellor. Tlie chancellorship in lus hands 
adherent of the young pnnce, he was one of was the most important office in the sovem- 
those who were arrested when the meeting ment(cf.CA]fPBELL,XiVM^MeXordGlance^ 
broke up (Gaibdnbb, Richard Illy pp. 81 lorsy i^417), and probably he was much more 
et sec}.) The university of Oxford petitioned conceN^ with secular than with spiritual 
for his release, calli^ him her dearest son afiairs. Practically nothiim was done in con* 
(Wood, Aihmety ed. Bliss). He was at first vocation while he was archbishop, whiohmay 
confined in the Tower, and then, at Buck- be regarded as the result of his master’spolicy, 
ingham’s revest, removed to his custody at but he tried to reform both the regular and 
Brecknock Castle [see Stappobd, Henbt, secular clergy, obtaining * bull in 1489, in 
1454 P-148d]. Here in 1483 Buckingham contravention of the statutes of pmmunire, 
had a conversation with his prisoner which enabling him to visit th.^ monasteries in his 
showed his own schemes against Richard to province, and proceeding vigorously agal^J^^ 
have been already formed, and at the same ot. Albans. As chance or he openM parfia- 
time suggested to Morton a way of using him ment with speeches which, accoroing to Camp- 
minst the king and in favour of the young beU, more closely resemble the moaem sove- 
£arl of Richmond (cf. Gaibdveb, Henry Vlly reign’s speech than had been usual in similar 
p. 10, and Richard 77/, pp. 188, 140). Mor- compositions before his time (cf. Cuvvnre- 
ton skilfully encourag^ the duke in his op- HAM, Hist qf Brit Industry and (hmmsreey 
position to Richard III, and brought him, L 480). His duties included the delivery of 
through Reginald Bray, into dose communi- the official answers to the foreign ambasssr 
cation with the Countess 01 Richmond, and dors (Bbbnabd Andbea, Hist iff Henry VII 
with Elizabeth, the queen-do'v^ager. It has in Memor, of Henry F77, Rolls Ser., p. 66). 
been said that this plot was due to the fact But it is difficult to detect in his actions any- 
that Buckingham knew of the ) nurder of the thing beyond a very literal and faithful ful- 
young princes, but it is more probable that filment of the policy devised by Henry VII. 
that haol not yet taken place, and that Buck- There was no originality in his political con- 
ingham chose to join the party of Richmond, duct, and Mr. Gairdner nas suggested that he 
as safer than following Richard’s example, wa^t heart an ecclesiastic. He recommended 
Morton, having directed the plot, urged tnat to Henry, it is said, the plan of obtaining a 
he ought to be in Ely to raise the men of his bull against his enemies, and he obtained 
bishopric. Buckingham hesitated to allow another which restrained the rights of sano- 
him to leave Brecknock Castle, and Morton tuary. His character suffered oy his devo- 
fled by night to Ely, and thence to Flanders tion to Henry (cf. Cal State i\i/»ara, Venetian, 
(Gaibdneb, Richard Illy pp. 138 et seq., 1202-1609, p. 748). He assisted in collecting 
Henry F77,pp. 11 et seq. ; Foltdobb Veboil, the benevolences in 1491 for the French war 
English Hist ed. Ellis, Camden Soo., p. 198). (Will.Wtbo. p. 793), and has been tradition- 
He continued in constant correspondence with ally known as the author of ^Morton’sFork’or 
Lancastrians in England. When Richard in * Morton’s Crutch,’ but the truth seems rather 
1484 was plotting the capture of Henry of to be that he and Richard Foxe [q. v.] did 
Richmond in Brittany, Morton heard of the their best at the council to restrain Henry’s 
scheme in time to send Christopher Urswick avarice. In 1493 he had a dispute with toe 
to warn Henry to escape into France, and Bishop of London as to their respective rights 
thus saved Henry’s life p. 206). over wills of personalty, in which be came 

Morton remained in Ilanaera till after the out victor. In the same year Pope Ale i an- 
settlement of the kingdom upon Henry VII d» VI, at Henry’s reouest, made him a car* 
in the parliament of HovemW 1486, when dinal, with the title ot St. Anastasia(cf. Cal* 
Henry summoned him home. To his ooun- State PaperSy Venetian, 1202*1609, p. 587). 
sels the final victory of the Lancastrians was At the magnificent ceremony by whi^ Fringe 
in a large degree attributed ; and he doubt- Henry was knighted and created Duke of 
leas was the gMt advocate for Henry’s York, on 1 Nov. 1494, Morton said mass w 
marriage with Elizabeth of YorL His at- the fsast, and afterwards he sat alone wiu 
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the king at tlie higli table. The university of 
Oxford early in 1495 made him its chancellori 
in BnooesMon to Bishop Russell, though he 
gave fair warning that he could not attend to 
the duties. He dso refused to take the cus- 
tomary oath, alleging that his graduation 
oath was sufficient. He must have been very 
old, but his strength was maintained, and 
he opened the parliament of 1496 with a 
long speech. He cannot have been sent in 
14^ as ambassador to Maximilian, though 
a suggestion to that effect is found in the 
^ Venetian Calendar* (1202-1509, 796, 799). 
He died of a quartan ague on 15 Sept. 1600 
at Knowle in Kent. He was buried in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. According to 
Wood {^ArmaUf i. 642), the tomb became 
cracked, and the bones disappeared slowly till 
only the skull was left, and that RalphSheldon 
begged of his brother the archbishop in 1670. 

Hacon says of Morton that ' he was a wise 
man and an eloquent, but in his nature harsh 
and haughty, much accepted by the king, 
but envied by the nobility, and hated of the 
people.* This unfavourable view of his cha- 
racter is not so trustworthy as the opinion 
of More, who knew him intimately, and gave 
a very sympathetic description of him in his 
* Utopia *(m. Arber, p. 86). According to 
More, ^ his conversation was easy, but serious 
and grave. He spoke both gracefully and 
weightily. He was eminently skilled in the 
law, had a vast understanding and a pro- 
digious memory; and those excellent talents 
with which nature had furnished him were 
improved by study and experience.’ 

Morton was a great builder. He received 
a patent on 26 July 1493 empowering him 
to impress workmen to repair the houses o! 
his province in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
(Jitters. &c., ii. 874 ; Chronicles qf the White 
}laee,p.l98). At Ely his memory ia preserved 
by Morton’s Dyke, a great drainage trench 
which he cut through the fens from Peter- 
borough to Wisbech. He repaired the epi- 
scopal palace at Hatfield ana the castle at 
Wisbech ; bis arms are on the church tower 
of Wisb^. At Oxford he repaired the 
school of Canon Law and helped to rebuild 
St. Mary’s Church. To literature he extended 
some patronage. Thomas More he took into 
his household, and foretold a great career for 
him. 

The 'History of Richard UI,’ usually as- 
cribed to Sir Thomas More [a. v.J, and prmted 
in the ooUeoted editions ox More’s English 
and Latin worl^ wma probably originally 
written in Latin hj Morton (e£ Waa- 
POLB, Butofio Dauhis in Worhi, ii. Ill ; 
BBinoBiT, Sir Thomas More^ p. 70). It is 
clearly the work of a Lancastrian and aoon- 


temporary of Edward IV, which More was 
not, and it is assigned to Morton by Sir 
John Haiington and by Sir Ceoige Buc. 
More’s connection with the work seems to 
have been confined to translating it into 
English and to amplifyii^ it in the English 
version (cf. Notes and weries^ 2nd ser. L 
106). ^e ' Chronicle ’ of Hall probably owed 
something to Morton’s suggestions. 

[Authorities quoted ; ChronideB of Hall and 
Fabyan; Hook’s Lives of the Aidibishops of Can- 
Urlmiy, v. 887 et seq. ; Continuator of Croyland 
in ' Berum Anglic. Script.' (Fell and Fnlman), 
p. 666; Hutchins's Donet, i. 104, 164, 168, ii. 
694 ; Basin’s Hist, des regnes de Charles VII 
et Louis XI, ed. Quicherat (Soc. de THist. de 
France), iii. 187 ; M4iaoires de Fh. de Commynes, 
ed. Dupont (Soc.de rHiBt.de France), i. 862, ii. 
166 ; Faston Letters, ed. Qairdner ; Clermont's* 
Life of Fortescue; Bates’s Border Strongholds 
of Northumberland, i. 254 et seq. ; Campbell’s 
Materials for the Hist, of Henry VII ; Bentham’s 
Ely, p. 179 et seq. ; Hasted’s Kent, ii. 10, 96, 99, 
694 ; Baker's Chron. pp. 228-37 ; Newcome’s St. 
Albans, p. 403 ; T. Mosley's Henry VII, Prince 
Arthur, and Ca^inal Morton ; R. I. Woodhouse's 
Memoir of Morton, 1896 ; arts. Edward, Fames 
or Walbs, 1468-1471» and Mabqabbt of Anjou.] 

W. A. J,A. 

MORTON, JOHN (1671 P-1726), natu- 
ralist, was born between 18 July 1670 and 
18 July 1671. He matriculated at Cam- 
bridge on 17 Dec. 1688, graduated B.A. from 
Emmanuel College in 1691 ; took an ad 
eundem degree at Oxford in 1694, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1695. As early as 1694 
(Sloans MS. 4062) Morton was curate of 
Croat Oxendon, Northamptonshire ; in 1708 
he was elected fellow of the Royal Society. 
His first letter to Sloone (Sloane MS, 4058, 
f. 829) is dated 7 Feb. 1708, and alludes to 
Captain Hatton, to his recent election into 
the Royal Society, and his ' Natural History 
of Norchan^tonshire, then in progress.’ In 
a letter to Dr. Richard Richardson [q* v.l of 
Norib Bierley (RmAardson Correspondence^^, 
85), dated 9 Nov. 1704, he writes: 'My 
acquaintance with Mr. Ray initiated me early 
in the search and study of plants : from the 
reading of Dr. Lister’s books, I became an 
inquirer after fossil shells; and my corre- 
spondence with Dr. Woodward, Dr. Sloane, 
and Mj. Lhwyd, has supported my curiosity.’ 
Sloane appears to have visited him at Oxendon 
between May 1705 and April 1706: and in the 
latter year Moitoa was instituted as rector 
of that place. In the ' Philosophical Trans- 
actions 'for 1706 (No. SOS, xxv. f^lO) ap- 
peared ' A Letter from the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
ton, A.M. and S.R8., to Dr. Hans Sloane, 
S.H Seor., contain^ a Relation of river 
and other Shells digg’d up, together with 
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rariouB Vegetable Bodies, in a bitnminoiis neet the bhaiacter of the soil with the geo- 
marshy earw, near Mears-Ashby, in North- logics formation benea^ and thus to ffiye 
amptonshire : with some Reflections there- a scientific basu to the work of the Smd 
upon: as also an Account of the Progress he Tsluer. Shortly after its nublioation he was 
has made in the Natural History of North- elected a fellow of the Qeoloffioal Society, 
amptonshire.’ In this, and in his later work, In conjunction with his friena J. Trimmer, 
Morton adopted the views of Dr. John the geologist [q.v.], he wrote ^ An Attemj>t 
Woodward as to the dduge and the entoml>- to Intimate the Efiects of Protecting Duties 
* ment of fossils according to their gravities, on the Profits of Agriculture.’ 8vo, London, 
In 1710 he became rector of Ghreat Ozendon. 1845, advocating the repeal ox the com laws 
In 1712 he published * The Natural History ftom the agricultural point of view. He also 
of Northamptonshire, with some account of published A * Report on the • • . Whitfield 
the* Antiquities ; to which is annexed a Farm,’ 12mo, London, 1840. 
transcript of Domesdav Book, as far as it His son, John Chalkebs Mobion (1821* 
relates to that County,’ London, folio. This 1888), bom on 1 July 1821, was educated at 
book deals largely with ‘ figured fossils,’ of the Merchistoun Castle School, Edinburgh, 
which it contains several plates, and Pid- under his unde, Charles Chalmers. Heafi^ 
^ney praises the botanical part ; but in wards attended some of the universitj^ lec- 
Whalley’s * History of Northamptonshire ’ tures, took the first prise fr>r mathematics, 
the transcript of Domesday is said to be very and was a student in X^vid Low’s agrioul- 
inaccurate. Writing to Richardson in 1713, turaldasses [see Low, David]. In 18^ he 
Morton says : '1 frequently drank your health went to assist his fother on the Whitfield 
with my friend Mr. Buddie, and other of Example Farm, and shortly after ioined the 
the London botanists.’ He died on 18 July newly formed R<^el Agricultural Society. 
1726, aged 55, and was buried at Ghreat He accepted the ow of the editorship of the 
Oxendon, where a monument, with an in- * Agricultural Gazette’ on its foundation in 
scription to his memoir, was erected at the 1844 ; this connection broi^ht him to Lon- 
expense of Sir Hans Sloone. don, and continued till his death. When 

[Sloan. MS. 4063. ff. 829-64 > NichoU’. D- Low retmd in 18M from to Aair Edin- 
totmtioDB of tbe Litemry Hi.tory of the burgh, Moilxm condimted the clnssMtiU 
Eighteenth Century, i. 826 ; Pulteney’. Sketch., appointment of Professor Wilson. He was 
of the Progress of Botany, L 864; Notes and inspector under the land oommissioners, and 
Queries, 1st ser. vi. 868.] G. 8. B. also served for six years (1868-74) with Dr. 

Frankland and Sir W. Denison on the royal 
MORTON, JOHN (1781-1864), agricul- oommission for inquiry into the pollution of 
turist, bom on 17 July 1781 at Ceres, Fife- riven. Morton died at his Harrow residence 
shire, was the second son of Robert Morton, on 8 M 2 >y 1888. He married in 1854 Miss 
by his wife Kate Pitcairn. He was educated Clarence Cooper Hayward of Frocester Court, 
at the parish school till the family removed Gloucestershire. A son, Mr. E. J. 0. Morton, 
to Flisx. His first farm was * Wester,’ or was elected M.P. for Devonport in 1882. 

< Little Kinnear,’ at Kilmany, Fifediire. Morton edited and broi^ht out: 1. *A 
While there Morton employed his leisure C^cl(mdia of Agriculture ’in 1855. fi.'Mor- 
periods’ in walking repeatedly over most of ton’s New Farmer’s Almanac,’ 12mo and 8vo, 
the counties of England, noting their geology London, 1856-70. Continu^ as ' Morton’s 
and farm practice. His no^ were after- Almanac for Farmers and Landowners,’ 1871 , 
wards published in his book * On Soils.’ In &c. 8. * Handbook of Daiiv Husbandry,’ 8vo, 
1810 be removed to Difiverton, Somerset, London, 1860. 4. ' Handbook of Farm La- 
where be remained till 1818, when he was hour,’ 8vo, London, 1861 ; new edit. 1868. 
appointed agent to Lord Ducie’s Gloucester- 5. * l^e P^ce CooMirt’s Farms/ 4to, Lon- 
sn^ estates. Here be projected and con- don, 1868. 6. * An Abstract of the Agricul- 
ductedthe < Whitfield Sample Farm,’ and tuial Holdings . . . Act, 1875,’ for Bayl- 
establLshed the ’Uley Agricnltnxal Machine don’s ' Axt of Valuiim Bmts,’ ie, 0th emt. 
Factoiy.’ He invents the ' Uley cultivator’ 8vo, Lendou, 1876. He also edited * Arthur 
and other agricultuxal applisnoes. Li 1852 Young’s Fanner’s Calendar,’ filet edit. 8vo, 
he resigned ms charge retired to Nails- London, 1861-2, which he reissued aa the 
worth, Gloucestershire, where he died on 'Farmers Calendar’ in 1870; 6tli edit. 
^ July 1864. He married, on 15 Jan. 1813, 1884; and the ^Handbooks of the Farm’ 
Jean, sister of Dr. Thomas Ghalmers [q.v.] Series, 7 vola. 1881-A oontributing to the 
His worix * On the Nature end Proper^ seriee ^Diary of the Farm,’ * Equipment of 
of Soils,’ 8vo, London, 1888, 8rd edit. 1842, the Farm,’ end ' Soil of the Farm.’ For ^ 
4th edit. 1848, wee the first attempt to ooiDr a time he helped to edit the ' Jcmaal el the 
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Eoyal Agricultural Society,’ and contributed 
largely to ite pages, as well as to the ^Journal 
of the Society of Arts.’ 

[Information kindly supplied by J. Horton, 
Earl of Ducie*s Office, Hanchester; Gardeners* 
Ohron. and Agricultural Gazette, 4 Oct. 1873, 
with portrait; Agricultural Gazette, 80 July 
1864 and 7 May 1888, p. 428, with portrait; 
Joum. Koyal A^cultural Soo. 2nd ser. xxiy. 
601 ; Brit. Mus. Cat] B. B. W. 

MORTON, JOHN MADDISON (1811- 
1891), dramatist, second son of Thomas Mor- 
ton (1764 P-1838) [q. y J, was bom 8 Jan. 
1811 at the Thames-side yillage of Fang- 
bourne. Between 1817 and 1820 he was 
educated in France and Germany, and, after 
being for a short time at school in Isling- 
ton, went to the weU-known school on 
Olapham Common of Charles Richardson 
[q. y.], the lexicogr^her. Here he remained 
1820-7, meeting Cnarles James Mathews 
[q. y.l, Julian l^ung, and many others con- 
nected with the stage. Lord John Russell 

S .ye him in 1832 a clerkship in Chelsea 
ospital, which he resigned in 1840. His 
first farce, produced in April 1886 at the 
Queen’s Theatre in Tottenham Street, then 
under the management of Miss Mordaunt, 
subsequently known as Mrs. Nisbett, was 
called * My First Fit of the Gout.’ It was 
supported by Mrs. Nisbett, Wrench, and 
Morris Barnett. Between that time and the 
close of his life Morton wrote enough plays, 
chiefly farces, to entitle him to ranK among 
the most prolific of dramatists. With few 
exceptions these are taken from the French. 
He showed exceptional facility in suiting 
French dialogues to English tastes, and many 
of his pieces enjoyed a maryellous success, 
and contributed greatly to build up the repu- 
tation of actors such as Buckstone, Wri^t, 
Harley, the Keeleys, Compton, and others. 

To Drury Lane Theatre Morton gaye 
the ‘ Attic Story ; ’ ‘ A Thumping Legacy ; ’ 
* My Wife ’s come ; ’ * The Alabama,’ and 
pantomimes on the subjects of William 
Tril, Valentine and Orson, Gulliyer, and 
St. George and the Drimn. At Coyent 
Garden appeared his ^Origmal:’ ‘Chaos 
is come again ; ’ ‘ Brother Ben ; ’ ‘ Cousin 
Lambkin;^ ‘Sayings and Doi^;’ and 
the pantomime of ‘ Guy, Earl of War- 
wick/ Among the pieces sent to the Hay- 
market were ‘Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and 
Bradshaw:’ the ‘Two Bonnycastles ; ’ .the 
‘Woman 1 adore;’ ‘A Capital Matdi;* 
‘ Tour Lift’s in Danm ; ’ ‘ To Paris and Back 
for Fiye Pounds ; ’ tne ‘ Rights and Wrongs 
of Women ; ’ ‘ l^d me Five Shillings ; ’ 
‘ Take Care of Dowb; ’ the ‘Irish Tiger ‘ Old 
HoneBty ; ’ the ‘ Milliner’s Holiday ; ’ the 


‘ King and I ; ’ the ‘ Three Cuckoos ; ’ the 
‘ Doimle-bedded Room ; ’ ‘ Fitzsmyth of 
Fitzsmyth Hall;’ the ‘Trumpeter’s Wed- 
ding ; ’ the ‘ Garden Party ’ (13 Aug. 18771 ; 
and ‘Sink or Swim,’ a two-act comeay 
written in conjunction with his father. The 
Adelphi produced ‘ A most Unwarrantable 
Intrusion ; ’ ‘ Who stole the Pocket Book P ’ 
‘ Slasher and Crasher; ’ ‘My Precious Betsy; * 
‘ A Desperate Game ; ’ ‘ Whitebait at Green- 
wich; ’ ‘ Waiting for an Omnibus ; ’ ‘ Going 
to the Derby ; ’ ‘ Aunt Charlotte’s Maid ; ’ 
‘ Margery Daw; ’ ‘ Loye and Hunger ; ’ ^nd 
the ‘ Steeple Chase.’ At the Princess’s, chiefiy 
under Charles Kean’s management, were pro- 
duced ‘Betsy Baker;’ ‘From Village to 
Court’ (18 Noy. 1860) ; ’ ‘ Away with Melan- 
choly; ’ ‘ A Game of ^mps ; ’ the Muletee^ 
of Toledo ; ’ ‘ How Stout you’re getting ; ’ 
‘ Don’t judge by Appearances ; ’ ‘ A Prince 
for an Hour ; ’ ‘ Sent to the Tower ; ’ ‘ Our 
Wife;’ ‘Dying for Loye;’ ‘Thirty-three next 
Birthday ; ’ ‘ My Wife’s Second Floor ; ’ 
‘ Master Jones’s Birthday ; ’ and the panto- 
mimes of ‘Aladdin,’ ‘Blue Beard, ‘Miller 
and his Men,’ and ‘White Cat.’ The Olympic 
saw ‘All that glitters is not Gold ;’ ‘ Ticklish 
Times ; ’ ‘ A Husband to Order ; ’ ‘ A Regu- 
lar Fix ; ’ ‘ Wooing One’s Wife ; ’ * My Wife’s 
Bonnet ; ’ and the ‘ Miser’s Treasure,’ 29 April 
1878. 

Morton’s most popular piece, ‘ Box and 
Cox,* afterwards altered by (Sir) F. 0. Bur- 
nand, and set to music by Sir A^hur Sulli- 
van as ‘ Cox and Box,’ was produced at the 
Lyceum 1 Nov. 1847. It is adapted from two 
French vaudevilles, one entitled ‘ Une Cham- 
bre k deux lits ; ’ it has been played many 
hundreds of times, and translated into Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Russian. The same house 
had already eeen on 24 Feb. 1847, ‘ Done 
on both Sides,’ and the ‘Spitfire;’ and 
subsequently saw ‘ Poor Pillicoddy.’ At 
Punch’s playhouse, afterwards the Strand, 
he gave *A Hopeless Passion;’ ‘John 
Dobbs;’ ‘Where there’s a Will there’s a 
Way ; ’ ‘ Friend Waggles ; ’ ‘ Which of the 
Two ; ’ ‘A Little Savage ; ’ ‘ Catch a Weazel.’ 
The St. James’s saW the ‘Pacha of Pimlico; ’ 
‘He would and she wouldn’t;’ ‘Pouteris 
Wedding;’ ‘Newington Butts ; ’ and * Wood- 
cock’s Little Game.’ At the Ma^lebone 
was seen a drama entitled the ‘ Midnight 
Watch.’ To the Court he gave, 27 Jui. 
1876, ‘Maggie’s Situation;’ a comedietta, 
and to Toole’s (his latest production) 7 Dec. 
1886, a three-act farce, called ‘ Going it.’ 
The popularity of burlesque diminisheof the 
influence of farce, and the altered conditions 
of playgoing from about 1860 onwardspracti- 
caUy took away Morton’s earnings. In 1867 
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he was giving public reading. On 16 Aug. 
1881 he was, on the nomination of the Queen, 
appointed a brother of the Oharterhouse. A 
benefit at which very many actors assisted 
was given him at the Haymarket on 16 Oct. 
1889. Though somewhat soured in later life, 
Morton was a worthy and a not unamiable 
man. He was in early life an assiduous 
-fisherman. His dialogue is full of double 
rntmUy sometimes, after the fashion of his 
day, a little coarse. It was generally humor- 
ous and telling. He may claim to have fitted 
to a nicety we best comedians of his day, 
and to have caused during the productive 
portion of his career from 1836 to 1866, more 
laughter than any other dramatist of his 
epoch. He died at the Charterhouse 19 Dec. 
^891, being buried on the 2drd at Eensal 
Green. 

Many of Morton's plays are published in 
the collections, English and American, of 
English plays. 

[The chief source of information for Morton's 
early career is the short Memoir in Plays for 
Home Performance, by the author of Box and 
Coz, with Biographical Introduction by Clement 
Scott, 1889, the particulars being supplied by 
Morton himself. Personal knowledge furnishes 
a few facts. The Times for 21 and 24 Dee. 1891 ; 
the Era for 26 Dec. 1891 ; the Era Almanack, 
various years ; the Sunday Times, rarions years ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 432, v. 144 ; and 
Scott and Howard's Life of £. L. Blanchard 
have been consulted. While not aiming at com- 
pleteness, the list of plays is longer and more 
accurate than any that has appeared. Inextri- 
cable confusion is apparent in previously pub- 
lished lists.] J. E. 

MORTON, NICHOLAS, D.D. ( Jf. 1686), 

S ipal agent, was son of Charles Morton, era ., of 
awtry,York8hire,by Maud, daughter of Wil- 
liam Dallyson, esq., of Lincolnshire, his race, 
as Strype observes, being ^ universally papists, 
descenaed as well by the man as woman’ 
{AnnaU af the Reformation, ii. 889, fol.) 
He was born at Bawtry, and received his 
academic&I education in the university of 
Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. in 1642- 
1643 and commenced M.A. in 1646 (Coofeb, 
Athena Ckmtabr. ii. 10). He was constituted 
one of the original fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege by the Siarter of foundation dated 
19 Dec. 1646 (RmBB, Fadera, zv. 107), 
and he was B.D. in 16M. In 1666 be was 
appointed by Cardinal Pole one of the six 
readiers in the cathedral church of Canter- 
uiy (Stbtpe, MemoriaU, iiL 290). He is 
stated to have been a prebendary of York, 
but this impears somewW doubtful (Dodd, 
Chtreh Hiit. ii. 114). 

A d h ering to the Roman catholic religion, 


he, soon after the coronation of Queen EHsn* 
bethfWithdrewto Rome, and was there created 
D.D. and conatituted apostolical penitentiary. 
He was examined as a witness at the papal 
court in the proceedings there taken to ex- 
communicate Queen Elisabeth, and was des- 
patched to England to impart to the catholic 
priests, as from the pope, those facultiee and 
that jurisdiction whidi they could no longw 
receive in the regular manner from their 
bishops, and to apprise them and the catholic 
gentiT that a bml of deposition of Queen 
Elizabeth was in preparation. He Iwded 
in LincoLnshire, and the result of his intrigues 
was the northern rebeUion of 1669 under the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
(CooPBB, Athena Cantabr, ii. 11). Mor- 
ton was 'the most earnest mover of the 
rebellion,’ and his first per8UB.uon was to tell 
the Earl of N orthumbeimd and many others 
of the excommunication which tbriMtened 
them, and of the dangers touching their 
souls and the loss of tb 'ir country (pal. 
State Papers, Dom. Elis., Addenda, 1666- 
1679, p. 390). When and how Morton 
efiectea his escape from England does not 
appear. 

About 1671 he went from Rome to the 
English College at Louvain, carrying letters 
and money to its inmates from the pope. 
On 24 Mav 1680 he and Thomas Gblawell, 
formerly bishop of St. Asaph, arrived at 
the English College at Rheims from Rome, 
to whira city they returned on 8 Aug. the 
same year, after having in the interim paid 
a visit to Paris (Douay Diaries, pp. 166, 
167, 169L The indictment framed in 1669 
against Philip, earl of Arundel, for high 
treason states that William Allen, D.D., 
Dr. Morton, Robert Parsons, Edmund Cam- 
pion, John Hart, and other false traitors, on 
31 March 1680, at Rheims, and on other 
days at Rome and Rheims, compassed and 
imagined to depose and kill the queen, to 
raise war against her, and to subvert the 
established church and government (Baga 
de Secretis, pouch 49). In a list of certain 
English catnolics abroad, sent by a secret 
agent to the English government about 
1580, mention is made of ' Nycolas Morton, 
prieste and doctor, who was penytensiary 
for the Englyshe nation ; but nowe dealythe 
no more in that office, and yet hatheoutof the 
same xii crones by months, and everye d^e 
ii loavea of brede and ii chambells ; mydes 
a benyfioe in Piacenza, worth V* erodes by 
yeare, w^ y* cardynall oflT Alexandria gave 
hym* (Cal. State Papere, Dom. Elia. vdL 
exlvi.fl. 18). On6May 1682aoofreepondent 
of Walsin^am announced the airest of Dr. 
Wendon, Dr. Morton, and othor Ebigliih 
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pensioiien at Home. Morton was still a 
resident in that city on 9 Dec. 1586 when 
he waa in oomTOmy with Robert Morton, his 
nep^Wt The mtter was son of his brother, 
Robert Morton, by his second wife, Ann, 
dactfhter of John Norton, esq., and widow 
of ^bert Plumpton, esq., of Plumpton or 
Plompton, Yorkshire. This unfortunate 
nephew was executed in Lmcoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, on account of his sacerdotal 
character, on 26 Aug. 1588. 

[Harleian Miscellany (Malham), ii. 178, 208, 
208 ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i. 76 ; Ni<jiols*s 
Collect. Topog. et Geneal. ▼. 80, 86 ; Records of 
the English Catholics, i. 488, ii. 408 ; Sanderus, 
De Visibili Monarchia, p. 780 ; Sharp's Memo- 
rials of the Northern ^bellion, pp. 264, 280, 
281 ; Soames’s Elizabethan Religious History, 
pp. 107, 108; C^. State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
1647-80 pp. 661, 694, 1681-90 p. 63 ; Wood’s 
Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), i. 471 ; Lingaid’s Hist, 
of England, yi. 206.] T. C. 

MORTON, RICHARD (1637-1098), 
ejected minister and physician, was the son 
of Robert Morton, minister of Bewdley 
Chapel, Worcestershire, from 1635 to 1646. 
Baxter roeaks of the father as * my old 
friend.’ Richard was baptised at Ribbesford, 
the parish to which Bewdl^ belonged, on 
30 Jmy 1637 (par. reg.) He matriculated 
at Oxford as a commoner of Magdalen Hall 
on 17 March 1653-4, migrated to New 
College, whence he proceeded B.A. 30 Jan. 
1656-7, and soon after became chaplain to ! 
his ooUege. On 8 July 1659 he proceeded 
M.A. At the time he was ohapl^ in the 
family of Philip Foley of Prestwood in 
Staffordshire, and was appointed by him 
to the vicarage of Kinver in Staffordshire. 
The parish registers of Kinver show a dis- 
tinct handwriting from 1659 to 1662, which 
is doubtless that of Morton. Being unable 
to comply with the requirements of the Act 
of Unuormity, he was ejected from his 
living in Augpist 1662, when he turned his 
attention to medicine. On the nomination of 
t^ Prince of Orange he was created M.D. 
of Oxford on 20 Dm. 1670, and afterwards 
settled in London. He waa admitted a 
candidate of the College of Physicians on 
20 March 1675-6, and a fellow on 28 Dec. 
1679. In 1680 he was incorporated at Cam- 
bridge on Ins doctor’s degree. Morton was 
one of four feUows of the Colley of Physi- 
oians, whose names were omitted in the 
charter of James 11 in 1686, but he was 
rested to his position in 1689. He was 
censor in 1690L 1691^ 1697, and was one of 
the physicians m ordmaiy to the king. He 
residea in London in Grey Friars Court, 
Newgate Street. He died on 80 Aug. 1696| 


and was buried in the nave of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, on 7 Sept. 

Baxter says of him that he was * a man of 
great g^vky, calmness, sound principles, of 
no faction, an excellent preacher, of an up- 
right life.’ « 

Morton had at least three children, a son, 
Richard (noticed below), and two daughters, 
Sarah bom in 1685, and Marcia in 1689. 

He published two important medical 
works: 1. * Phthisiologia: seu Exercitationes 
de Phthisi,’ Londom 1689 ; Frankfort, 1690 ; 
London, 1694 (in English) ; London, 1696 ; 
XJlm,1714; London, 1720 (m English); Helm- 
stadt, 1780. 2. ^ HvprroKoyia : seu Exer- 

citationes de Morbis Universalibus Acutis,’ 
London, 1692 ; 1693 ; Berne, 1693. Second 
part, entitled * UvpfTokoyias pars altera, sivp 
exercitatio de Febribus Inflammatoriis Uni- 
versalibus,’ Bremen, 1693; London, 1694. 
The first part was reviewed in No. 199 of the 
* Philosophical Transactions,’ xvii. 717-22, 
1694. Morton's works, with others by Har- 
ris, Cole, Lister, and Sydenham, were pub- 
lished as * Opera Medica,’ Geneva, 1696; Am- 
sterdam, 1696 ; Leyden, 1697 ; Lyons, 1697 ; 
Amsterdam, 1699; Geneva, 1727; Venice, 
1783,1737; Lyons, 1739, 1754; Leyden, 1757. 

Morton's * Phthisiologia ’ is a treatise of 
the highest value. Following the method 
of Sydenham, it is based on his own dini- 
cal observations, with very little reference to 
books. All the conditions of wasting which 
he had observed are described without re- 


^rd to the anatomical origin of the wasting, 
^e word phthisis Morton uses in a very 
wide sense. He not only describes the 
wasting due to tubercle in the lungs, to 
which the term is now ^nerally restricted, 
but also the wasting effects of prolonged 
jaundice, gout, continued and intermittent 
fever, and other ailments. His 'Pyreto- 
logia,’ a general treatise on fevers, is less ori- 
gin, but contains many interesting cases, 
among them an account of his own illness 
in 1690. Among the Rawlinson MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library are several methods of pre- 
paring Peruvian bark, one of which is said 
to be by Morton (o. 406 [5]). In the same 
collection are prmted prospectuses, dated 
London, February 1680, of a work never pub- 
lished, but which appears to have been the 
first form of * Phthisiologia’ and IlvpcroXoyia 
(c. 406 [71, and c. 419 [4]). 

Morton’s portrait, from a painting by B. 
Orchard, has been frequently ewaved, and 
is prefix^ to several editions of his works, 
as well as to the notice of him in * Lives 
of Elminent and Remarkable Characters in 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk,’ and in Maimt’s 
* Bibliotheca Seriptorum Medioorum ’(1781). 
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Riohasd MoBTOir (1669-1730), his only 
flon, was born in 1669. He was entered at 
Exeter GoUem, Oxford (as of Enwood, Sur- 
rey), on 16 March 1685-6, and matriculated 
onl9Marchofthesaineyear. LeayingOxford 
on 17 Oct. 1688,* he migrated to Oatharine 
Hall, Oambridge, where he was admitted 
fellow commoner on 22 Nov. 1688. He pro- 
ceeded B.A. in 1691, and M.D. par literoB 
tegias in 1695. He was admitted a candidate 
of the College of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1695, 
and fellow on 22 Dec. 1707. He was appointed 
physician to Oreenwich Hospital in April 
1716, and died at Greenwich on 1 Feb. 1780, 
and was buried at Plumstead. Some verses 
of his appear among several eulogies by Clop- 
ton Havers [q. v.l and others on his father, 
prefixed to the first edition of the second 
volume of the ntipcroXoym (London, 1694). 

[Monk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 898-9, ii. 20 ; Syl- 
vester’s Beliq. Baxterianse, pt. iii. p. 96 ; Lives 
of Eminent and Remarkable Characters in Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk ; Burton’s Hist, of Bewd- 
ley, pp. 26, xxix, App. ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), 
vol. ii. cols. 191, 220, 826; Locke’s Letters, 1708, 
pp. 281-4 ; Garth’s Dispensary, 1776, pp. 1 1, 84; 
Addit. MS. 19166, ff. 679, 681 ; Falmer^s Noneon- 
formist’s Memorial, iii. 236; Post Boy, 1-3 Sept. 
1698 ; Floy’s Diet. Historique de la M6decine; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Catalogues of Libraries of 
Surg. Gen. (Washington); Trin CVjII. Dublin, 
Med. and Chir. Soc. ; Macray’s Cat. of Rawlinson 
MSS. in Bodleian Library ; information from the 
Rev. £. H. Winnington Ingram of Ribbesford,the 
Rev. John Hodgson of Einver, and from Norman 
Moore, esq., M.D. ; Registers of Exeter College, 
per the Rev. C. W. Boase; Records of Greenwich 
Hospital, per G. T. Lambert, esq.] B. P. 

MORTON, ROBERT (d, 1497), bishop 
of Worcester, was the nephew of Cardinal 
John Morton (142G-1600) [q. v.] His father 
was William Morton (Nioholb, Collectanea 
Topographica et OeneaL iu. 170), not Sir 
Rowland, who did not die till 1554 (Bubke, 
Extinct Barcnagcy p. 878). He became pre- 
bendary of Thomgate, Lincoln, 16 Aug. 1471, 
and succeeded his uncle as archdeacon of Win- 
chester in 1478. He held the degree of LL.D. 
(Whabtoe, Anglia Saera^ i. 538). On 80 May 
1477 his unde had secured the reversion of 
the oflSce of master of the rolls for him in the 
event of his own death or resignation. Robert 
obtained it by a now ^tent 9 Jan. 1479. 
He kept the office under Edward IV and Ed- 
ward Y, and lost it under RichsidlEI, when 
his unde was in disgrace. He was reinstated 
by Henry VII, and named as one of the com- 
missioneis to perform the office of steward 
on Henry’s coronation. He said he required 
hdp as master of the rolls because of his 
actm^ in the king's service, and a ooadgntor 
was given him 13Nov« 1485. 


In 1481 he was canon of Windsor, but he 
resigned the offices March 1486. OnloMaroh 
following he was gnmted, jointly with Mar- 
garet, countess of Richmond, the advowson 
of a prebend in the church of Windsor and 
the advowson of a canoniy in Windsor 
(21 Dec. 1487 and 12 Jan. 1488). On 8 June 
1482 he was collated archdeacon of Glouces- 
ter, and resided when he became a bidiop. 

16 Oct. i486 he received a papal pre- 
visionfor the bishopric of Worcester, obtained 
a license of consecration firom his unde 
24 Jan. 1486-7, was consecrated 28 Jan., and 
received his temporalities 10 Feb. He was 
enthroned by proxy 22 July 1487 ; he insti- 
tuted to vacant benefices as early as 8 Jan. 
(Thomas, Account qf the Bishops cf Worees- 
ter, p. 200). 

On 15 March 1497herec6iv<» J apardonfrom 
Henry VII, which was intended to secure his 
property against extortionB. He died in the 
following April or May. His arms are given 
in Thomas and his epitaph !u Browne Willis. 
He was buried in tlm nave of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, London. In his will he gave twenty 
marks to the cathedral of Worcester, and 
directed that he should be buried in the 
cemetery of the place where he should die 
(Bbowee Willis, Survey, i. 643). The same 
writer states that Morton received many 
other preferments, but these seem to have 
belonged to a person named Robert Moreton, 
whom Le Neve does not identify with the 
bishop. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, v. 67, &o. ; Le 
Neve's Fasti Ecclebim An^icanee, ed. Hardy, ii. 
223. iii. 26, 78, 389 ; Thomas’s Account of 
Bishops of Worcester, p. 200.] M. B. 

MORTON, THOMAS {d, 1646), author 
of * New English Canaan,’ was an attorney 
of Clifford’s Inn, London, who irepears to 
have practised chiefly in the west or England 

g rouEU, Chronicles of Maesachusetts, p.321]. 

e was a man of good education and an able 
lawver, but he bore an evil reputation, ill- 
usea his wife, and was even sumeted ot 
having murdered his partner {Maes, BRst, 
CoU, 8rd ser. viii. 323). The allusions in his 
book show that he was passionately fond of 
field sports and travelled much. In June 
1622 he landed at New England with Thomas 
Weston’s company, and remained for abont 
three months, taking a survey of the country, 
with which he was delighted. ^ Im, 
having bought a partuership in Captain Wol* 
lastoiTB venture, he again sailed for Mnnm 
chusetU Bay. His leader fixed the plantar 
tion at ^Mount WoUaeton’ (now Bramtna), 
on the shores of the bay. WoUaeton toon 
left for Viiginia with moet of the aervanta, 
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andMoTtoneBtablishedliiinBelf in the summer^^ 
of 1626 in control over the remainder at * Mi^ 
ro-Moont’ f Merry Mount), as he called the 
place. Li uie spring of 1627 he erected the 
maypole, and on May day, in company with 
the Indians, held high revel, greatly to the 
disgust of the Plymouth elders. The business 
methods which he pursued were, however, a 
more serious matter. In trading for furs 
with the Indians, he not only sold them guiu 
and ammunition, but instructed them in their 
use. He was thus acting in violation of the 
law. When in 1626 the Plymouth people 
found their way into Maine, and first opened 
a trade with the Indians there, Morton was 
not slow in following them. In 1628 the 
Plymouth settlers established a permanent 
station on the Kennebec; yet in 1627, if not 
in 1626, Morton had forestalled them there, 
and hindered them of a season’s furs. The 
Plymouth community ultimately resolved to 
suppress Merry Mount, which was rapidly 
developing into a nest of pirates. After en- 
deavouring to reason with Morton, they sent 
Captain Miles Standish [q. v.] to arrest him. 
He was taken at Wessagusset (now Wey- 
mouth), but managed to escape in the night 
to Mount Wollaston, where, after offering 
some resistance, he was recaptured. He was 
sent back to England in 1628, in charge of 
Captain John Oldham (1600 P-1636) [q, v.], 
with letters from Gbvemor William Bradford 

i q. V.], addressed respectively to the council 
or New England and Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
fq.v.], requesting that he might be brought ^ to 
his answer’ (id. Ist ser. iii. 62). In' the mean- 
time John Endecott [q. v.], as governor of the 
chartered new Massachusetts Company, had 
jurisdiction over Morton’s establishment. He 
ordered the maypole to be cut down, and 
changed the name of the place to * Mount 
Dogon.’ 

Morton managed to ingratiate himself with 
both Oldham and Gorges. Bradford’s com- 
plaints were accordingly ignored. He also 
made himself useful to Isaac AUerton in his 
efforts to obtain a charter for the Plymouth 
colony. AUerton, when he returned to New 
England in Aug^ 1629, scandalised Ply- 
mouth by bringing Morton back with him, 
lodging him in his house, and for a while 
employing him as his secretary. Morton 
subsequently returned to Mount Wollaston, 
and encouraged the 'old planters’ in their 
resistance to the new Massachusetts Com- 
^y. He refused to sign articles which £n- 
deoott had drawn up for the better govern- 
ment and trade of the colony, and set his 
authority at defiance. There is reason to 
suppose that he was employed by Gorges to 
act as a spy, and was anticipating the arrival 


of John Oldham at the head of an expedi- 
tion to be despatched by Gorges. He con- 
tinued to deal with the Indians as he saw 
fit, though not in firearms. In August or 
September 1630 he was arrested, and after 
bemg set in the stocks was again banished 
to England, and his house was burned down. 
He had a long and ten^estuous passage, and 
was nearly starved. For some time he was 
imprisoned in Exeter gaol, but by 1631 was 
at liberty, and busily engaged in Gorges’s 
intrigues for the overthrow of the Massa- 
chusetts charter. A petition was presented 
to the privy council on 19 Dec. 1632 asking 
the lords to inquire into the methods through 
which the charter had been procured, and 
into the abuses which had been practised 
under it. The various allegations were base<^ 
on the affidavits of Morton and two other 
witnesses. On 1 May 1634 he wrote to Wil- 
liam Jeffreys, an ' old planter’ at Wessagus- 
set, triumphantly informing him that as a 
result a committee, with Laud at its head, 
had been appointed, which was to make 
Gorges governor-general of the colony (Mass, 
Hist, Coll. 2nd ser. vi. 428-30). In May 
1635 Morton was appointed solicitor to the 
new organisation, and successfully prosecuted 
a 'suit at law for the repealing of the patent 
belonging to the Massachusetts Company.’ 
In March 1636, while against the company, 
he seems to have been in the pay of George 
Cleaves, a man subsequently prominent in the 
early history of Maine {ib. 4th ser. vi. 127). 
In August 1637 Gorges wrote to Winthrop 
that Morton was ' wholely caslieered from 
intermedlinge with anie our affaires here- 
after’ 4th ser. vii. 331) ; but in 1641, 
when wrges, as ' lord of the province of 
Maine,’ granted a municipal charter to the 
town of Acomenticus (now York), Morton’s 
name appears as first of the three witnesses. 
The whole scheme failed for want of funds. 

In the summer of 1643 Morton, starved 
out of England, reappeared once more at 
Plymouth, and endeavoured to pass himself 
off as a Commonwealth man who was com- 
missioned bv Alexander Rigby, M.P., to act 
in his behalf for a claim of territory in Maine. 
Not succeeding, he is said to have gone to 
Maine in June 1644. A warrant for his 
arrest wu at once despatched. ^ In August 
he was in Rhode Island, promising grants 
of land to all who nrofessed loyalty to the 
new TOvemor-general (Palfrbt, ColUotUmM^ 
iL 1^ n.) By 9 Sept, he was a prisoner at 
Boston. In November 1644 he was charged 
before the general court with libelli^ the 
colony before the privy council and in his 
book, and with momoting a quo warranto 
against it. His letter to JaSSnja was pro- 
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duced in evidence. The proceedings failed 
fof want of proof, and he was orders to be 
imprisoned until ^sh evidence was brought 
firom England. In Maj 1645 he petitioned 
for his rdease. After enduring a cruel con- 
finement for abopt a year, he was aniin 
called before the court, formallv fined 100/., 
and set at liberty. He retired to Acomen- 
ticus, where he died in poverty in 1646 

S ^nniHBOP, History of New England^ ed. 
vage, ii. 192). 

Morton is author of ^ New English Canaan, 
or New Canaan containing an Abstract of 
New England. Composed in three Bookes,* 
4to, Amsterdam, 168/. His description of 
the natural features of the country and his 
account of the Indians are of interest and 
value, and he throws an amusing side-light 
upon the social history of the pilgrim and 
puritan colonies. Though printed in Holland 
in 1637, the book was entered in the 'Sta- 
tioners' Register ’in London on 18 Nov. 1638, 
in the name of Charles Greene as publisher, 
and at least one copy is known bearing 
Greene’s imprint, but without a date. It has 
been reprinted by Force in vol. ii. of his 
American tracts, and by the Prince Society, 
with an introduction and notes, by C. F. 
Adams, jun., 4to, Boston, 1883. Morton’s 
career is the subject of John Lothrop Motley’s 
novels, ' Morton’s Hope,’ 1839, and 'Menr 
Mount,’ 1849, and of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
short story, ' The Maypole of Merry Mount.’ 

[Adams’s Introduction referred to; Savage’s 
Genealogical Diet. iii. 246 ; Winsor’s Hist, of 
America, vol. iii. ; Nathaniel Morton’s New Eng- 
land’s Memorial; A Few Observations on the 
Prince Society’s Edition of the New English 
Canaan, reprinted from the Churchman, New 
York, 1883 ] G. G. 

MORTON, THOMAS (1664-1669\ bi- 
shop successively of Chester, of Lichfiela, and 
of Durham, the sixth of the nineteen chil- 
dren of Richard Morton, mercer, of York, 
and alderman of that city, by his wife Elizar 
beth Leedale, was bom in the parish of All 
Saints Pavement, York, on 20 March 1664. 
He received his early education at the gram- 
mar schools of York and Halifax; at the 
former the conspirator Guy Fawkes fq. v.] 
was his schoolfellow. He entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as a pensioner in 1682, 
and was admitted scholar in 1584. He gra^ 
duated B.A. in 1686, and M.A. in 1590. He 
was chosen fellow under Dr. Whitaker, 
* against eight competitors well recommended 
and better befriended, purely for his learn- 
ing and work’ (Bakbb, HisL of 8t. Jokn*s 
OoUegt^ i. 184). Ordained deacon in 1592, 
and priest in 1594, he took the degree of B.D. 
in 1598,ULd1iiat of DJ>. ' with great distino- 
voL. xm. 


Inion ’ in 1606. He was appointed university 
lecturer in logic, and continued his studies 
at Cambridge tm 1598, when, through his 
father’s influence he was presented to the 
rectory of Long Marston, near York. Here 
I he devoted himself assiduously to his spiri- 
I tual duties, but was soon appointed cnap- 
lain to Lord Huntingdon, loro president of 
the north, and his parochid work was under- 
taken in his absence by ' a pious and learned 
assistant.’ In 1602, when the plague was 
raging at York, he devoted himself to the 
inmates of the pest-house. To avoid spread- 
ing the infection he sufiered no servants to 
a^nd him, and carried on the crupper of 
his saddle sacks containing the fo^ and 
medicaments needed by the sufferers. 

While in the north he ac(] aired great re- 
putation fortheskill with wlit.;h he conducted 
deputations with Roman catholics, who were 
numerous there ; many of • hem, we are told, 
including 'some of considerable standing’-^ 
Dr. Herbert Croft [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
of Hereford, being one— he brought over to 
the church of England. In 1602 he was 
selected, with Richard Crakanthorpe [q>v.] 
as his collea^e, to accompany LordHure 
when sent by Elizabeth as her ambassador ex- 
traordinary to the emperor of Germany and 
the king of Denmark. He took advantage 
of this opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of foreign scholars and theologians, in- 
cluding several learned Jesuits, and to collect 
books at Frankfort and elsewhere, thus lay- 
in§[ in stores 'on which,’ Fuller says, 'he 
built to his death.’ Among others he fell 
in with the learned but hot-tempered Hugh 
Broughton fq. v.l, then residing at Middle- 
burg, to whom 1he proposed his scriptural 
difficulties (8. Clarxb, JttW, 1683, pp. 5, 6). 
On the queen’s death Morton returned to 
England, and became chaplain to Roger 
Manners, earl of Rutland. He thus had 
leisure for study and the preparation of theo- 
loncal works, while residence at Belvoir en- 
abled him to consult the libraries of London. 
In 1606 he published the first part of his 
' Apologia Catholica ’ on ' the marks of a 
true church,’ a defence of the church of Eng- 
land against the calumnies of the Romanists, 
with a refutation of the Jesuits^ doctrine of 
equivocation. This work, which evoked more 
than one reply, exhibits unusual familiarity 
with recent ultramontane polemics, and Mor- 
ton is believed to have derived aid from his 
younger friend John Donne [q. v.], after- 
wards dean of St. Paul’s (SainiHBSOV, Worke^ 
iv. 828). These ' primitim,’ as he calls them, 
were draicated to Archbishop Bancroft, who. 
with a just discernment of his merits, had 
become his steady friend. Through Baa- 
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croft’s recommeiidatton he was appointed one4 Church Hict, t. 390 ; L{f€, by J. N. p. 


of the Idn^B chaplainsi and in 1606 became 
dean of Gloaceeter, and, on the nomination 
of his fbcmer patron, Lord Eure, the lord pre- 
dident, member of the council of the marches. 
On accepting the deanery he offei^ to re- 
sign the liymg of Long Marston in farour 
of Donne, then in great straits through his 
ill-adyised marriage. He hoped thereby to 
induce Donne to take holy orders (WA.L- 
Toir, Life of Donne \ Wobdswobth, EooU 
Biography, iii. 684-6). The offer was grate- 
fully declined ; but Morton still pressed on 
his friend the desirabili^ of his undertaking 
the ministerial office (Xi/e, by J. N[bl80nT» 
p. 100). In the same year he visited Oxford, 
where he was received with great honour, 
and admitted to an ad eunaem degree on 
12 July. On this occasion he made the ac- 
quaintance of some eminent theologians, 
such as Dr. John Ki^ [q. v.], afterwards 
bishop of London; Dr. i&ynolds fq. v.], presi- 
dent of Corpus ; Dr. Airey [q. v.J, provost of 
Queen’s ; and Daniel Featley [q. v.l In 1G09 
James I transferred him to the deanery of 
Winchester. Here he was welcomed by 
Bishop Bilson [q. v.J, who conferred on him 
the living of Alresford. At Winchester he 
became the intimate friend of Dr. Arthur 
Lake [q. v.], then master of St. Cross, after- 
wards bishop of Bath and Wells, and of Dr. 
John Harmar [q. v.], head-master of Win- 
chester school, and other scholars and theo- 
logians of repute. In 1610 he preached the 
sermon ad clerum at the opening of Convo- 
cation. When in London he lodged at the 
deanery of St. Paul’s, with Dr. Jow Overall 
[q. V.], in whose house he emoyed the so- 
ciet]|r of Isaac Casaubon [q. v.J, who became 
his intimate friend; of ocultetus, Diodati, 
Du Moulin and foreign scholars (^. Coson- 
boni Epietolm, ed. 1709, Nos. 785, 751, 787, 
802, 1048, 1050). On Casaubon’s death in 
1614 Morton cau^ a monument to be erected 
to him in Westminster Abbey at hie own 
cost. Among his associates at a later period 
were Frederick Spanheim of Leyden, and 
Marco Antonio De Dominis [q. v.], arcb- 
bi^op of Spalato, whose high-flown preten- 
sions to be regarded aa the restorer of the 
unity of the ^urch he seems to have esti- 
mate at their real worth (Babwiok, 2^, 
p. 87 ; Qabdzrbb, Hiet, of England, iv. 28^. 

By this time Morton’s ohaieter for learn- 
ing and piety, aa well as for practical wis- 
dom, was fully established. The king valued 
him highly, and in 1610 he was nominated 
{at one of the seventeen fellowship in the 
abortive odlleffe propos^ by Sutouffe, dean 
of Exeter, to be established at Ohelaw for 
the study of oontroversial divinity (Fullbb, 


Preferments followed one another with in- 
convenient rapidity. In July of the same 
year he was collated by Archbishop Toby 
Matthew [q. v.l to the canonij of Hii|h 
thwait in York Minster (Baxeb, Mist of St. 
John*s College, i. 194). *'In 1615, on tiie 
death of Dr. C^rge Lloyd [q. v.], the king 
nominated him to the see of Chester. He 
accepted the nomination with great reluc- 
tance. His consecration was delayed till 
7 July 1616. The ceremony, which was one 
of unusual stateliness, was performed at 
Lambeth by Archbishop Abbot, assisted by 
the primate of Ireland, the Bishop of Caith- 
ness, and others. While the palace at Ches- 
ter was getti^ ready he stayed with Sir 
Christopher l&tton at Clay Hall, Essex, 
where he had a dangerous fever. He had rts- 
signed Alresford, but during his episcopate 
he held the living of Stopford, given him by 
the king in commendam that he might be 
better able to 'keep hospitality in that hos- 
pitable county.’ 

Difficulties which Morton had anticipated 
were not slow in presenting themselves at 
Chester. Few of the English dioceses at that 
time were so large, or exhibited greater differ- 
ences in religion. Morton’s see embraced, as 
indeed it did till the first half of the present 
century, not only the county of Chester, but 
the whole of Lancashire, the north-we^m 
portion of Yorkshire, and large portions of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. In Lanca- 
shire the chief landowners, together with a 
large portion of the population, adhered to the 
old unreformed faith; while the minority, who 
hod embraced therefbrmation, had adopted tke 
most extreme opinions of the foreign divines. 
'The sanctity of the Lord’s day was one of the 

E oints at issue. An attempt had been made 
y the magistrates to suppress the diversions 
customary on Sunday afternoons. Many re- 
sented tw interference with their liberties, 
and the quarrel grew serious. James applied 
for advice to Morton, who cautiously recom- 
mended that nothing should be permitted 
which might disturb the wordiippers when 
engaged in divine service, and that it shoidd 
be left to each man’s conscience whether he 
diould take part in the accustomed sports 
when service was over. At the same time 
all parishioners were to attend their own 
pari^ church, and those who refused to do so 
were to be debarred from engaging in the 
subsequent diversions. With the excepdon 
of the last proviso, which, as Mr. Oardiner 
saya, 'bribM men to worship Gbd by the al- 
luring prospect of a dance in the aftenioon ’ 
(GABDuraB, Siet. qf England, iil 851), 
the faiahop’s temperste recommendations, on 
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which James based his subsequent declara- 
tion (WiLEors, CowdUa, iy. 4w), were cal- 
culated to promote a peace in the church. 
But the ki^’s rash publication of the < Book 
of Sports ’in the following year led to new 
disturbances. Morton’s de Atngs with his non- 
conformist der^ were marked 1^ fatherly 
moderation, and in friendly conference he 
SQUffht to meet by anpiment their objections 
to the ceremonies, in 1619 he published * a 
relation of the conference’ under the title ot 
* A Defence of the Innocence of the three Oere- 
monies of the Surplice, the Gross in Baptism, 
and Kneeling at die Blessed Sacrament,’ de- 
dicated to George Villiers, ma^uis of Buck- 
ingham. In 1618, on his friend Overall’s 
translation to Norwich, he was removed to 
Lichfield and Coventry, on the recommenda- 
don of Bishop Andrewes [q. v.], ^ who was 
never known to do the like for any other.’ 
With the bishopric he held the living of Clif- 
ton Camville tn oommsTidom. Here he con- 
tinued his endeavours to win over both non- 
conformists and recusants. In 1621 he served 
on the commission for granting a dis^nsation 
to Archbishop Abbot for the casual nomicide 
of a keeper in Bramshill Park (Collibb, 
Eccl, Siat, vii. 418). In 1623 a curious 
corresTOndence took place between him and 
Lord Conway about a horse nam^ ^ Captain,’ 
which on Lora Gerard’s death the bishop had 
taken as a heriot. Gerard had bequeathed 
his two choicest horses to Prince Charles, 
then absent in Spain. Conway requested 
Morton in the king’s name to forego his 
right ; this he declined to do, but he obtained 
permission to present * Captain’ to the prince 
on his return (Ca/. State Papers^ Dom. 1623). 
In February 1626 he took a leading part in 
the conference on Bishop Montague’s in- 
criminated books held at the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s house, and with Dr. Preston, the 
puritan master of Emmanuel, did his best to 
impugn tiie statements contained in them on 
predestination and freewill 0 iboh, Court of 
Charles /, i. 86 ; cf. Church Uiat. v. 449 ; see 
also Addit, MS, Brit. Mus. 6724, pp. 67 ff.) 

The high eateem felt for Morton oy James 
was contmued by Charles I, and in June 1632 
Morton was translated to the rich and impor- 
tant palatinate see of Durham, which he held 
by canonical right until his death in 1669, 
although parliament claimed to diq[>rive him 
of it in 1647. His administration m the dio- 
cese, with its large secular jurisdiction and its 
princely revenues, fully justified his reputa- 
tion. No complaints were made against him 
to the House of Commons during the civil 
wars, except by his searrilous and wio^ 
heaM prebendary, Peter Ssaart [q. v.l He 
showed great forbeaiaucs in claiming the un- 


doubted lights of the palatinate in wardships, 
wrecks, and forfbitures for suicide. He was 
systematic and liberal in almsgiving, and 
maintained many poor scholars at the uni- 
versities. He did all in his power to augment 
the poor benefices of his diocese^ and ex- 
hibits extreme consdentiousness both in ad- 
mission to holy orders and in the exereiBe of 
his patronage. His hospitalitvwaBprofuse. 
On his journey to Scotland in 1688 Cnarles I 
and his suite were received bj Morton, both 
at Auckland and at Durham, in sudi princely 
style that one day’s entertainment is reported 
to have cost 1,5001. On Sunday, 2 June, on 
the occasion of the king’s attending service 
in the cathedral, the bi&ra preachs on the 
cursing of the fig-tree. Hix years later, in 
May 1639, he again entertuvned Charles at 
the beginning of * the First Bishops’ War.’ 
The next year, in the month of August, the 
Scots crossed the Tweed, and pushed on to 
Durham. The cathedral '^lergy fled, Morton 
himself retiring into Yorkshire. It is pro- 
bable that he never again permanently 
resided m his bishopric. 

Early in 1641 he was in London attend- 
ing to his parliamentary duties, and was 
nominated a member of the sub-committee 
to prepare matters for the consideration of 
the abortive committee of the lords appointed 
on 1 March — the dav of Land’s committal 
to the Tower — ^to take cognisance of inno- 
vations in religion (Fuller, Churoh Hist, vi. 
188). In the following December an unrulv 
mob threatened to drag him out of his coach 
when on his way to the House of Lords (Bsb- 
wiox, 7 ifoy p. i03). Morton never took his 
seat in the lords again. Two days later, 
29 Dec., he joined in Williams’s ill-advised 
protest against the legality of all acts done 
m the enforced absence of the spiritual 
lords. For this he and his eleven associates 
were next day impeached of high treason on 
Prynne’s motion, and the same night they 
were all committed to the Tower, with the 
exception of Morton and Wright, bishop of 
Lichfield, who, on account of their advanced 
were allowed to remain in the house of 
the usher of the black rod — a doubtful privi- 
lege, for the diargM were far greater. After 
four months’ imprisonment Morton was re- 
leased without a trial, and remained un- 
molested at Durham House, in the Strand, 
till April 1646, when he was again brought 
before the bar of the House of Commons 
on the double charge of baptising the in- 
fant daughter of ths Earl <n Rutland ao« 
cording to the rites of the churoh of En^ 
land, uidof refus^to surrender the seal of 
the coitn^ palatine ci Durham. He wu 
eommitted to the custody of the seijeant- 
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at-ams for six montlia (WHimLOCSB, 3fe- 
morials^ 1782, p. 14). On the abolition of 
emsoopaej in l646 an annual income of 
wOf. WEB assigned to him out of the ro- 
Tennes of the see. This, however, he never 
received, the authorities by whom it was 
to be paid not being specified. All he ob- 
tained was a sum of 1,000Z. from the com- 
mittee at Goldsmiths’ Hall 'towards the 
arrears,’ which he employed in paying his 
debts and purchasing an annuity of 200/. 
for life. In 1648 he was driven from^urham 
House by the soldiery, who took forcible pos- 
session of it. He then resided with his friends, 
the Earl and Countess of Rutland, at Exeter 
House in the Strand ; but, being unwilling to 
live permanently at the charge of others, he 
left them, and passed his time with various 
royalist lay firiends. At last he resolved to 
return to London. On his wa^ thither, on 
horseback, he fell in with Sir Chnstopher Yel- 
verton. There had been some previous rela- 
tions between them. Sir Christopher was 
the son and heir of Sir Hen^ Yelverton [q*v.1, 
James Ps attomev-general, in whose Mnalf, 
when brought bemre the bar of the house in 
1621 for an attack on the all-powerful Buck- 
ingham, Morton had remonstrated against 
the injustice of condemning him unheard. 
Sir Heniy had also, in 1629, sat as judge of 
assise at Durham in the case of Morton’s 
enemy, Peter Smart, and had charged the 
juiy in his favour, declaring that he ' hoped 
to live and die a puritan.’ Sir Christopher m- 
herited his father’s puritanical bias. On their 
meeting the bishop recognised him, though 
Sir Christopher did not recognise the bishop. 
To his inquirv who he was, Morton replied, 
' I am that old man, the Bishop of Durham, in 
spite of all your votes ; ’ to the further inquiry 
whither he was going, his answer was, ' To 
London, to live there a little while, and then 
to die.’ UltimateW Sir Christopher invited 
him to his house at ]&Lston-Mauduit, ten miles 
from Northampton. His visit only ended 
with his death. He became a reverb mem- 
ber of Sir Christopher’s family, and tutor to 
Henry, his eldest son, then a lad of sixteen, 
receiving * from the wholefamily all the tender 
respect and care which a father could expect 
from his children ’ (Babwiox, Lffe^ p. 123). 
At Easton-Mauduit Morton endeavoured to 
maintain the ministerial succession of the 
church of England by holding secret ordina- 
tions. Sir Christopher died in 1664. The 
bishop died at Easton-Mauduit on 22 Sept. 
1669, 'blessed,’ writes his friend Walton 
qf Dorme, u.s., p. 634), 'with perfect 
m^lectuals, and a oneerful heart,’ in the 
ninety-fifth year of his age, and the forty- 
fourth of his episcopate, and the twenty- 


fourth of his translation to Durham. He 
was buried in the Yelverton chapel of the 
parish church. His chaplain, Dr. John 
Darwick [q. v.], afterwards dean of St. Paul’s, 
preached the funeral sermon. One of bis 
latest acts before his death was to publish 
a denial, fully attested, of the slanderous 
statement that he had in a speech in the 
House of Lords acknowledged the fiction 
of the 'Nag’s Head Consecration’ of Arch- 
bishop Palmer (Bbahhall, Worksy iii. 5- 
10 ; Strtpb, Parker, i. 119 ; Neal, Puritans, 
iv. 179; Babwiox, jK/ 55, pp. 108-20). By 
his will he left 10/. to the poor of the paridh 
in which he died, and his chalice to All Saints, 
York, the parish in which he was bom. He 
also bequeathed a silver-gilt chalice and paten 
of large size for the use of the chapel recently 
addea to his manor-house by Sir Henry YeF- 
verton. Since the demolition of the house 
these have been transferred to the parish 
church. A codicil to his will contained a 
declaration of his faith and of his adhesion 
to the church of England, solemnly attested 
by witnesses, as ' a legacy to all pious and 
sober Christians, but especially those of his 
diocese of Durham ’ {ib. p. 127). He died un- 
married, having early in life ' resolved to die a 
single man’ (W ALTON, Ltfe of Donne, p. 686). 

Morton is described as small of stature, 
upright in person, and sprightly in motion, 
preserving the vigour of youth in extreme 
old age, of a sweet and serious countenance, 
grave and sober in speech, manifesting a 
gentleness which won all hearts and ms- 
armed enmity ; ' in the fullest sense of the 
word, a good man ’ (Gabdineb, u.s. iii. 249). 
His habits were ascetic. He slept on a straw 
bed, and rose at 4 A.M., never retiring to 
rest till 10 p.m., drank wine but seldom, and 
then sporingly, and only took one full meal 
in the day. In his attire he was ' always 
decent in his lowest ebb, and never excessive 
in his highest tide,’ never discarding the 
episcopal ^bit, even when it was perilous 
to wear it. Portraits of Morton are at 
Christ Church, Oxford, at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and at Auckland Castle, Dur- 
ham. An engraved portrait is prefixed to 
Barwick’s ' Life.’ 

Morton was a great patron of good and 
learned men. His house was ever open to 
scholars as a home and as a place of refuge 
in poverty or trouble. At tne commence- 
ment of the parliamentary war, while it was 
still in his power to do so^e offered Fuller 
a home and maintenance (Fullbb, Worthies, 
ii. 641). Isaac Basire [q. v.] was one of the 
many deserving soholam whom he brought 
forward. Ralph Biownrig [q. v.], bisl^ of 
Exeter, Henry Feme [q.vTj, bishop of Ohes- 
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ter, and John Barwick, dean of St. Paul’s, 
were among his chaplains. He was a patron 
of foreign scholars of the reformed faith, 
whom he receiyed into his house and dis- 
missed, on leaving, with gifts of money and 
books. He warmly^favoured the endeavours 
of John Durie (1696-1680) [q. v.l for recon- 
ciling the differences between tne various 
bremches of the reformed churches in France 
and Germany (cf. De Pace inter Evangelicoe 
procuranda, 1638). He numbered Hooker 
among his firiends as well as Hooker’s bio- 
grapher Walton, who speaks very mtefully 
of tne information he derives from uie bishop 
concerning one ‘ whose very name he loved.’ 
Laud was one of his correspondents (cf. Laud, 
Works, vi. 649, 660, 671^. In theology he be- 
lon^d to the school of Ussher and Bedell, 
aimhad little sympathy with the high-church 
doctrines of Laud. Baxter speaks of him as 

* belonging to that class of episcopal divines 
who differ in nothing considerable from the 
rest of the reformed churches except in church 
government,’ and Clarendon classes him with 

* the less formal and more popular prelates ’ 
(Sandbbson, Works, vol. ii. p. xli). He was 
a sincere but by no means bigoted episco- 
palian. He regarded ordination by presby- 
ters valid in case of necessity, no such neces- 
sity however warranting it in the church 
of England. From the moderation of his 
ecclesiastical views he was at one time re- 
garded with friendly eyes byPrynne (cf. Can- 
terburies Dooms, p. 230). He would now be 
reckoned a low churchman. If he was sure 
that any one was a really good man, anxious 
to fulfil the object of his ministij, he was not 
over strict in exacting conformity. Calamy 
records with praise his liberal treatment of 
puritans like John Hieron, Richard Mather, 
and John Shaw of Christ’s College (Calamt, 
Memorial, pp. 162, 824; Clabse, Lives, 
p. 128). His attitude towards the church of 
Rome was one of uncompromising hostility. 
He was one of the only three bishops who, 
according to a statement made to Panzani, 
the papal envoy, by Bishop Montague, were 
^ counted violently bent against the Papists ’ 
(Panzani, Memoirs, p. 246). 

The larger portion of his writings were 
devoted to the exposure of the fallacy of 
Romish doctrines. They display great learn- 
ing and an intimate acquaintance with the 
arguments of his ant^nists. It is no small 
praise that they exhibit none of the bitter- 
ness and scurrility which too commonly dis- 
figure the polemics of the age. Besides the 
’Apologia Catholica,’ a work of immense 
learning and calm reasoning, he published 
in 1609 his ’ Catholick Appeal,’ which, ac- 
cording to Barwick (u.s. p. 132), dealt ’ such 


a deadly blow to his Romish adversaries’ that 
none 01 them even attempted to answer it. 
Ten years later, at James’s command, he en- 
tered the lists against Bellannme in defence 
of the oath of allegiance to a protestant sove- 
reign in his ’ Causa Regia.’ 

Morton’s chief works were ; 1. ’ Apologia 
Catholica, ex meris Jesuitarum contramc- 
tionibusconflata,’ &c., part 1, London [1606- 
16061 4to. 2. ’ An Exact Discoverie of Ro- 
mish Doctrine in the case of Conspiracie and 
Rebellion,’ &c., 1606, 4to. 3. ’Apologise Oatho- 
licae, in qua parodoxa, heereses, blasphemin, 
scelera, qu» Jesuitae et Pontificii alii Protes- 
tantibus impingunt, fere omnia, ex ipsorum 
Pontificiorum testimoniis apertis diluuntur, 
libri duo. De notis Ecclesiee. Editio castiga- 
tior,’2pts. London, 1606, 8vo and4to. 4. ’A 
Full Satisfaction concerning a Double Romish 
Iniquitie, hainous Rebellioii, and more than 
heathenish iEquivooation. ^ntaining three 
parts,* London, 1606, 4to. 6. ’A Preamble 
unto an Incounter with P. R. [R. Parsons], 
the Author of the deceitfuU Treatise of Miti- 
gation : concerning the Romish Doctrine both 
in question of ReMllion and of Aequivoca- 
tion,’ London, 1608, 4to. 6. ’ A Catholic Ap- 
peal for Protestants, out of the Confessions of 
the Romane Doctors ; particularly answering 
the mis-named Catholike Apologia for the 
Romane Faith, out of the Protestants [by J. 
Brereley],’ London, 1610, fol. 7. ’A Direct 
Answer unto the scandalous Exceptions 
which T.Higgons hath lately objected wainst 
D. Morton [i.e. against his” Apologia Catho- 
lica In which there is principally discussed 
two of the most notorious Objections used by 
the Romanists, viz.: (1) Martin Luther’s Con- 
ference with the Divell ; and (2) The Sence 
of the Article of Christ, His Discension into 
Hedl (Animadversions),’ London, 160^4to. 
8. ’ A Defence of the Iimocencie of the Three 
Ceremonies of the Church of EnglancLvis., the 
Surplice, Crosse after Baptisme, and Kneel- 
ing at the Receiving of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,’ London, 1609, 4to. 9. ’The Encounter 
against M. Parsons, by a Review of his last 
Sober Reckoning and nis Exceptions urged in 
the Treatise of ms Mitigation . . .,’ London 
1610, 4to. 10. ’ Causa Regia, sive De Authori- 
tate et Dignitate principum Christianorum 
adversus R. Bellanninum,’ 1620. 11. ’The 

manifesteS in this on^rticle of the new 
Romane Creede, viz., ” The Holy Catholike 
and Apostolike Romane Church, Mother and 
Mistresse of all other Churches, without 
whi^ there is no salvation.” The second 
edi^n, revised . . . with . . . Additions,’ 
London, 1628, 4to. 12. ’ Of the Institution 
I of the Sacrament of the Blessed Bodieand 
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Blood of Christ/ &c., 2 pts., London, 1(531, 
fol.; 2iide^t. 'enlarged . . . with particular 
answers,’ London, 1^5, fol. 13. ‘A Dis- 
charge of Fiye Imputations of Mis-AUega- 
tions falsely charged upon the Bishon of 
Duresme by an English Baron (Arundell of 
Wardour),^ London, 1633, Sto. 14. ‘ Sacris 
ordinibus non rite initiati tenentur ad eos 
rit us ineundos. N on datur purgatorium Pon« 
tifioium aut Platonicum’ (in yerse). Gam- 
bridge, 1633, a. sh. fol. 16. 'Antidotum 
adyersus Eicclesiss Bomansa de merito 
proprie dicto ex condigno yenenum,’ Can- 
tabr. 1637, 4to. 16. 'De Eucharistia Con- 
troversuB Decisio/ Cantabr. 1640. 17. 'The 
Opinion of ... T. Morton . . . concerning 
the peace of the Church/ 1641, 4to. ; a Latin 
version ^peered in 1688. 18. ' The Neces- 
sity of (Christian Subjection demonstrated 
. . . Also a Tract intituled "Christus Dei/*’ 
&c., 16^, 4to; posthumously printed. 

19. ' Ezekiel’s Wheels : a Treatise concern- 
ing Diyine Proyidence,* London, 1663, 8vo. 

20. ' ’Eirio’/rojrof ’An-offroXtiieor, or the Epis- 
copacy of the Church of England iustined 
to be Apostolical. . . . Before which is pre- 
fixed a preface ... by Sir H. Yelyerton/ 
London, 1670, 8yo. 

The three following works, which have 
been repeatedly but erroneously ascribed to 
the bishop of Durham, were in reality ^e 
works of another Thomas Morton of Berwick | 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge (see the 
bishcm’s 'Catholic Appeal for Protestants’): 
yiz. 1. ' A Treatise of the Threefolde State 
of Man, wherein is handled: (1} His 
Created Kolinesse in his Innooencie; (2) His 
Sinfulnesse since the Fall of Adam ; (3) His 
Renewed Holinesse in his Regeneration/ 
London, 1696, Svo. 2. 'Salomon, or a 
Treatise declaring the State of the Kingdom 
of Israel as it was in the Daies of Salomon. 
Whereunto is annexed another Treatise of 
the Church, or more particularly of the 
Right (lonstitution of a Church/ 2 pts., 
London, 1696, 4to. 3. ' A Treatise of the 
Nature of God/ London, 1699, Syo. 

[Dean Barwi^'s Life and Death of Thomas, 
late l4>rd Bishop of Duresme ; Life by J[o8eph] 
N[elson] ; Biog. Brit y. 31 80 ff.; Baker’s Hist 
of St J<Min*s College, i. 260 ff. ; Lloyd’s Memoirs, 

g >. 486-46 ; Fuller’s Worthies, ii. 640 i£, Ohureh 
isUnv, y. 890, 449 ; Mayor’s Materials for the 
Life of Thomas Morton ; oommunieations of the 
Camb. Antiq. Soo. iii. 1-36; Walton’s Life of 
Donne, and of Hooker; Wordsworth’s Ecelea. 
Biog. iU. 460, 684 ; Walker's Sufferings, pt. iL 
p. 17; Nichols's Leicestershire, ii. 68, 882 ; Sur- 
tees's Durham, i. pp. xci ff ; Oraerod's Ghashire, 
i. 76, 146; Bekers MSS. zxyii. 276-8; Laud’s 
Works (Anglo-GathoUe Lib.) yi. 649, 660, 671 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. yi. 142.] S. V, 


MORTON, THOMAS (1781-1832), in- 
ventor of the ' patent slip ’ for docking ves- 
sels, was the son of Hugh Morton, wright 
and builder, of Leith, mere he was bom 
8 Oct. 1781. In early life Morton seems to 
have been engaged in Ms father’s business 
at Leith. In 1819 he patented his great 
invention (No. 4352), the object of which 
was to provide a cheap substitute for a dry 
dock in places where such a dock is inex- 
pedient or impracticable. It consists of an 
inclined railway with three lines of rail 
running into the deep water of the harbour or 
tideway. A strongly built carriage, supported 
by a number of small wheels, travels upon 
the railway, and is let down into the water 
by means of a chain in connection with a 
capstan or a small winding engine, l^e 
ship to be hauled up is then floated over the 
submerged carriage so that the keel is exactly 
over the centre of the carriage, the position 
of which is indicated by rods projecting above 
the surface of the water. The vessel is then 
towed until the stem rounds on the front 
end of the carriage, when the hauling gear 
is set to work. As the carriage is drawn 
up the inclined way the vessel gradually 
settles down upon it, and in this way vessels 
of very large tonnage may be readily hauled 
up out of the water. The vessel is supported 
in an upright position by a system of chocks 
mounted on trans yerse slides, which are 
drawn under the bilge as the vessel leaves 
the water. This was a very important part 
of the invention, as the idea of drawing ships 
out of the water up an inclined plane was not 
new. Such a method was in use in the royal 
dockyard at Brest in the early part of the 
eighteenth century (Machines approuviee par 
fAcad^ie des Sciences^ ii. 65, 57). Morton 
started the manufacture of the patent slip, 
and eventually acquired a large business. 
The flrst slip was built at Bo’ness about 
1822; but the inventor was obliged to do the 
work partly at his own expense, in order to 
remove the prejudice against the new inven- 
tion. It was forwards adopted at Irvine, 
'Whitehaven, and Dumbarton. The patent 
was infringed by one Barclay, who erected 
a slip on the same principle at Stobcross, 
and Morton brought an action for infringe- 
ment, which was tried at Edinburgh 15 March 
1824, when evidence was given on Morton’s 
behalf by John Farey, the Rev. W. Scoresby, 
Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent men. 
J uojraient was given in Mcvton’s favour. In 
1832 a bill was brought into the House of 
Commons for an extension of the patent. 
The select committee to which the Iw was 
referred reported wainst it, but expressed a 
'that some other means may be adopted 
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to obtain for Mr. Morton a more adeouate 
pecuniary recompense for the great benent hU 
invention has conferred upon the public, and 
the dxipping interest in particular, than he ap- 
pears to nave derived from his patent.’ It was 
proved by evidence given before the commit- 
tee that the operation of placing a p^cular 
ship in a position to be rep^ea, which for- 
merlv cost 1 70/., could be effected by Morton’s 
dip lof 31, In 1^2 forty slips were in opera- 
tion, and at the present time one is to be 
found in nearly every important harbour. 

Morton died 24 Dec. 1832, and was buried 
in South Leith parish church. After his 
death the business was carried on by Messrs. 
S. & H. Morton, Leith, and the firm is still in 
existence. 


IjBeport of the Trial, Morton e. Sarelay, 
Edinburgh, 1824 ; Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Bill for prolong- 
ing Morton's patent, 1832 ; Edinburgh Encyclo- 

g sdia, xriii. 265 ; Weale’s Quarterly Papers on 
ngineering, iv. 9 ; Bramwell's Paper on Docks 
in Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, XXV. 315] R. B. P. 

MORTON, THOMAS (1764 P-1888), 
dramatist, youngest son of J(^ Morton of 
Whickham in the county of Durham, gentle- 
man, was bom in Durham about 1764. After 
the death of his father he was educated 
at Soho Square school at the charge of his 
uncle Maadison, a stockbroker. Here ama- 
teur acting was in v(^e, and Mortom who 
played with Joseph George Holman [q. v.l 
acquired a taste for the theatre. He entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn 2 July 1784, but was not 
called to the bar. His first drama, ' Colum- 
bus, or A World Discovered,’ 8vo, 1792, an 
historical play in five acts, founded in part 
upon * Les Incas ’ of Marmontel, was pro- 
duced with success at Covent Garden, 1 Dec. 
1792, Holman plying the part of Alonzo. 
* Children in the Wood,’ a two-act musical 
entertainment, Dublin, 12mo, 1794 (a pirated 
edition), followed at the Haymarket 1 Oct. 
1798. It was well acted by Suett Bannister, 
jun., and Miss De Camp, and was more thui 
once revived. Similar fortune attended 
* Zorinski,’8vo, 1795, a three-act plavfounded 
on the adventures of Stanislaus, re-cnristened 
Casimir, king of Poland, Haymarket, 20 June 
1796. In the same year appeared an anony- 
mous pamphlet, * Bir . Mortoirs ** Zorinski ” and 
Brooke's ^'Gustavus Vasa ’’Compmd.’ ^The 
Way to get Mairied,’ 8vo, 179o, a comedy 
in five acts, withserious situations, was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden 28 Jan. 1796, acted 
forty-one times, and became a stock piece. 
It supplied Munden with his fisvoniite cha- 
racter of Caustic. * A Cure for the Heart- 
Abhe,’ a five-act comedy, 8vo^ 1797, Oovent 


Garden, 10 Jan. 1797, furnitiied two excel- 
lent dharact&n in Old and Young Rapid, 
and became also, with few other claims on 
attention, a stock play. * Secrets worth 
Knowing,’ a five-act comedv, 8vo, 1798, 
Covent Garden 11 Jan. 1798, uiough a better 
play than the preceding, was less popular. 
* Speed the Plough,’ a m-aot comedy, 8vo. 
1798, Covent Garaen, 8 Feb. 1798, was actea 
forty-one times, and often revived. 'Hie 
Blind Girl, or a Receipt for Beauty,’ a comic 
^ra in three acts (songs only printed). 
Covent Garden, 22 April 1801, was played 
eight times. ' Beggar my Neighbour, or a 
Rogue’s a Fool,’ a comedy in tlim acts (un. 
printed), Haymarket, 10 July 1802, was 
assignea to Morton but unclaimed by him, 
being damned the first night. It wan after- 
wards converted into ' How ^ tease and how 
to please,’ Covent Gkoden 29 March 1810, 
experienced very little bet'jer fortune, and 
remained unprinted. Part of the plot of 
' Beggar my Neighbour’ is said to have been 
taken from Iffland. 'The School of Reform, 
or How to rule a Husband,’ 6vo, 1805, a 
five-act comedy, was pkyed with remark- 
able success at Covent Garden, 15 Jan. 1805, 
and was revived so late as 20 Nov. 1867 at 
the St. James’s, with Mr. John S. Clarke as 
Tyke and Mr. Irving as Ferment. Tyke was 
the greatest part of John Emery fq. v.] 
' Town and Country, or which is best r ^8vo, 
1807, a comedy in five acts, was given at 
Covent Garden 10 March 1807, with John 
Kemble as Reuben Glenroy and Charles 
Kemble as Plastic. For this piece Harris 
is said to have paid 1,000/. whether it suc- 
ceeded or failed. ' The Knight of Snowdoun,’ 
London, 1811, a musical diwa in three acts, 
founded on ' The Lady of the Lake,’ saw the 
light at Covent Garden 5 Feb. 1811. ' Educa- 
tion,’ 8vo, 1818, a five-act comedy. Covent 
Garden, 27 Api^ 1818, is taken in part from 
Ifiiand. In 'The Slave,’ 8vo, 1816. Covent 
Garden, 12 Nov. 1816, a musical drama 
in three acts, Macready played Gambia, the 
slave. * A Roland for an Oliver,’ 8vo, 1819, 
produced at Covent Garden 29 April 1819, 
was a two-act musical farce. In 'Henri 
Quatre, or Paris in the Olden Time,’ 8vo, 
1820, Oovent Garden, 22 April 1820, a musi- 
cal romance in three acts, Macready was 
Henri. At the same theatre appeared 'School 
for Grown Children ’ (8vo, 182^ on 9 Jen. 
1827, and 'The InvinmUee,’ 28 Feb. 1828, a 
musicud farce in two acts,inclndedinCumb» 
land’s collection. With his second son, J(fiin 
Maddiaon Morton [q. v.], he was associated in 
the'Writiitf on the Wall,’ a thrse-aet melo- 
drama, prodnoed at the Haymarket, and it ie 
said in VAU that Glitters isnot GolA’a two- 
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act comic diama played at the Olympic. 

* Judith of Oenev^* a thiee-act melodrama^ is 
assigiied him in Duncombe’s collection, and 
< Sink or Swim,’ a two-act comedy, in that 
of Lacy. In addition to these works the fol- 
lowing plays in one act are assigned Morton 
in yanous collections : * Anml of the Attic,* 
a serio-comic drama; <AnotW Glass,’ a one- 
act drama ; ‘ Dance of the Shirt, or the Sem^ 
stress’s Bdl,’ comic drama; 'Go to Bed, 
Tom,’ a farce; 'Great Russian Bear, or 
Another Retreat from Moscow;’ 'Fietty 
Piece of Business,’ comedy; and 'Seeing 
Warren,’ a farce. Morton died on 28 March 
1688, leaying a widow and three children, 
his second son being the farce writer, John 
Maddison Morton. He was a man of repu- 
table life and regular habits, who enjoyed, 
two years before his death, the rarely ac- 
corded honour of being elected (6 May 1837) 
an honorary member of the Garrick Club ; he 
was, howeyer.fre^ently ridiculed by Gifford 
in the ' Bayiad.’ He was yery fond of cricket, 
and became the senior member of Lord’s. 
For many years he resided at Pangboume, on 
the Thames. 

His portrait, painted by Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, originally placed in the Vernon Gallery, 
has been engrayed by T. W. Hunt. 

[Lincoln’s Inn Registers (unprinted); Gent. 
Mag. 1888, pt. i. ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iy. 
482; Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Biographia Dra- 
matica; Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Georgian Era; Era Almanack, yarious year^ 

MORTON, THOMAS (1813-1849), sur- 
geon, bom 20 March 1818 in the parish of St. 
Andrew, Newcaetle-on-Tyne, was youngest 
son of Joseph Morton, a master mariner, and 
brother of Andrew Morton [q. y.] the por- 
trait painter. Thomas was apprenticea to 
James Church, house-surgeon to the New- 
castle-on-l^ne Infirmary, and, on the com- 
pletion of his preliminary education there 
in 1832, entered at University College, Ijon- 
don, to finish his medical education. Ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on 24 July 1885, he 
was appointed house-surgeon at the North 
London (now Uniyersity College) Hospital 
under Samuel Cooper, whose only daughter 
he afterwards married. He enjoyed the 
singular honour of being reappointed when 
his year of office had expired. In 1836 he 
was made demonstrator of anatomy con- 
jointly with Mr. Ellis, a post he hdd for 
nine years. In 1842 he became assistant sur- 
geon to the hospital, and he was thus the first 
student of the college to be placed upon the 
staff of the newly founded hospital, in 1848 
he was appointed full surgeon to the hospital 


upon the resignation of Syme. He was also 
surgeon to the Queen’s Bench prison in suc- 
cession to Cooper, his father-in-law. Mor- 
ton was a canmdate for the professorship of 
surgery at Uniyersity College when ArUott 
was appointed. He died yeiy unexpectedly, 
by his own hand, on 29 Oct. 1849, at ms 
house in Woburn Place, London. 

Morton was one of the ablest of the 
younger surgeons whose sound work raised 
the medical school attached to Uniyersity 
CoUcwe to the high position it now holds. 
His death was a great blow to the prestige 
of the college, coming as it did so soon after 
the deaths of Potter, Liston, and Cooper, and 
the resignation of Syme. Morton was an ex- 
cellent teacher of anatomy, and a sound 
clinical surgeon. He was dark-complexioned 
and sallow, and of a retiring, shy, and sensi- 
tiye nature, which betokened a melancholy 
disposition, leading him to take too gloomy a 
yiew of his prospects in life. 

His works are : 1. ' Surgical Anatomy of 
the Perinseum,’ London, 1838. 2. ' Surgi- 
cal Anatomy of the G^oin,’ London, 1839. 
8. ' Surgical Anatomy of Inguinal Hemiee,’ 
London, 1841. 4. 'Anatomical Engravings,’ 
London, 1846. 6. ' Si^ical Anatomy, with 
Introduction by Mr. w. Cadge,’ London, 
1850. All these works are remarkable, be- 
cause they are illustrated by his brother, 
Andrew Morton, and mark the revival of an 
artistic representation of anatomical details. 
A life-size portrait, three-quarter length, by 
Andrew Morton, executed in oils, is now in 
the secret^’s office at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

[Obituary notices in the Lancet, vol. ii. 1849, 
Gent. Mag. 1849, pt. ii. p. 658, Times, 30 Oct. 
and 2 Nov. 1849, p. 6 ; additional facts kindly 
given to the writer by Mr. Eric Erichben, Mr. 
Cadge, and Dr. Embleton.] D’A. P. 


MORTON, SiB WILLIAM (d. 1672), 
judge, was the son of James Morton of Clifton, 
Worcestershire, by his wife Jane, daughter of 
William Cook of Shillwood, Worcestershire, 
and great-grandson to Sir Rowland Morton 
of Massin^on, Herefordshire, a master of 
requests in the time of Henry VIII. He 
became a member of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1622 and 
M.A. in 1626 ; and, having been a student of 
the Inner Temple concurrently since 24 Oct. 
1622, he was called to the Imbt on 28 Nov. 
1630. Hisname first appears in the * Reports’ 
in 1639, and shortly after that he took arms 
on the royal side, fought and was wounded 
in several actions. He was knighted, served 
as lieutenantroolonel in LordChwdos’s horse, 
and was governor of Lord Ohandos’s castle 
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at Sudeley, Gloucestershire, when it sur- 
rendered in June 1044 to General Waller. 
Clarendon describes the surrender as forced 
upon him 1 ^ the treachery of a subordinate 
and by the mutiny of his men ; but there is 
no mention of this* in Waller’s own official 
account of the surrender (see CaL State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1644, p. 219). Morton 
was seat to the Tower, and was imprisoned 
for some years. After hostilities were con- 
cluded he returned to the bar, though his 
name does not figure in the ^BeTOrts.’ He 
became a bencher of the Inner Temple on 
24 Not. 1669, and after the Restoration his 
couraffe and fidelity were rewarded. He re- 
ceiTod the degree of seijeant-at-law in 1660, 
was a commissioner of assize for Carmarthen- 
shire in 1661, was appointed recorder of 
Gloucester early in 1662, and counsel to the 
dean and chapter of Worcester. He was 
made a king’s seijeant in July 1663, and on 
23 Nov. 1666 succeeded Sir John Eelynge in 
the king’s bench, and * discharged his office 
with much gravity and learning.’ He is said to 
have particularly set his face against highway 
robbery, and prevented the grant of a pardon 
to Claude Duval [q. v.] after his conyic^on 
by threatening to resira his Judgeship if a 
pardon were granted. He died in me autumn 
of 1672, and was buried in the Temple Church. 
He married Anne, daughter and heiress of 
John Smyth of Eidlington in Oxfordshire, 
by whom he had severu children of whom 
one, Sir James, succeeded him. Besides his 
lodgings in Seijeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, which 
were burnt in the great to, he had, through 
his wife, a house at Eidlington, and also was 
lord of the manor (Avthoky A Wood, Fasti 
Oxen, i. 63; cf. BvBTOir, Diary, iv. 202). 
A portrait of Morton in his robes, by Yan- 
dyck, belonging to Mr. Bulkel^ Owen, was 
No. 963 in the tot Loan ibdiibition of 
National Portraits. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Croke’s Beports; 
Visitations of Woroestershire, 1634 ; Clarendon, 
iv. 489 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661 ; Pope’s 
Memoirs cKf Duval; Maiaulay’s Hist. i. 187.1 

J. A H. 

MORVILLE, HUGH db (d. 1204), one 
of the murderers of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, was most probably the son of Hugh 
de Morville, who held the barony of Burra- 
by-Sands, Cumberland, and several other 
estates in the northern shires, in succession 
to his mother, Ada, daughter of William do 
Engaine (William or Cavtbbbubt in Mch 
tenals for Ltfe qf Becket, i. 128 ; Riohabd 
or Hbxhaa CSIron. Stephen, kc., Rolls Ser. 
iii. 178). He must be distingmshed from 
Hugh de Morville (d. 1162)jrim under Moi^ 
viLLB, l^OHABD DB (d. 11139)] and from 


Hugh de Morville (d. 1200). Hugh’s mother 
was licentious and treacnerous (Williaic 
or CAiTTBSBUsr, t 6 . ; the sto^ there given 
does not, as SiAJrLBT, MemoriaU qf Cmter- 
hurv, p. 70, stated, refer to Hugh’s wife, but 
to ms mother ; Materials, i. zzzii. note 1). 
He ' was of a viper’s brood.’ tom the b^ 
ginning of the reign of Henry II he was 
attached to the court, and is constantly menp 
tioned as witnessing charters. His name 
occurs also as a witness to the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. He married Helwis de Stute- 
ville, and thus became possessor of the castle 
of ILiaresborough. This is denied by a 
writer in the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ I 066 , 
ii. 881, but his authority does not outweigh 
that of the contemporary biographers He 
was forester of Cumberland, and itinerant 
justice for Cumberland and Northumberluid 
in 1170, and he held the manor of West- 
mereland. He had bean one of Backet’s man 
when he was chancellor ; but he had always 
been of the king’s party, and he was easily 
stirred by the king’s bitter words to avenge 
him on the archbishop. In the verbal con- 
test which preceded the murder ha asked 
St. Thomas * why, if the king’s men had in 
aught ofiended him or his, he did not com- 

E lain to the kmg before he took the law into 
is own hands and excommunicated them’ 
QloeBB OF PoNTiGKT, Materials, iv. 73). 
While the others were smiting the sidnt he 
kept back with his sword the crowd which 
was pouring into the transept from the nave. 

* and so it happened that with his own hand 
he did not strixe him ’ (t 6 . p. 77). After all 
was over he fied with the other knighta to 
Saltwood, thence to South Mailing, mtar to 
Scotland ; but he was finally forced to fiea to 
his own castle of Enaresborough, where he 
sheltered his fellow-criminals ^bnbdiot of 
PETEUBOBoneH, Rolls Ser., i. 13). There 
they remained, though they were accounted 
vile by all men of that shire. All shunned 
converse with them, nor would any eat or 
drink with them (t&. p. 14). Fmally a 
penance of service m the Holy Land was 
given by the pope, but the murderers soon 
regained the royu favour. In 1200 Hugh de 
Morville paid fifteen marks and three good 
horses to hold his court with the rights of 
tol and theam, infangenetheof, and the ordeal 
of iron and of water, so long as his wife, in 
whose right he held it, should retain the 
secular habit He obtained also license to 
hold a market at Eirkoswsld, Cumberland, 
on Thursdays, and a fair on the feast of St 
Oswald (Ltbobb, Cumberland, p. 127). He 
died shortly afterwards ( 120 Q, leavi^ two 
daimhters: Ada^married in l^to Ridiard 
de Lucy, son of Reginald of Egremont (i2st 
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ds OblaUB^ p. 68), and afterwards to Thomas 
de Multon (J&eoerpta e Bot. Finium. i. 17, 
165), and Joan, married to Richard de Ger- 
niim, nephew of William Brewer y.], who 
had been appointed her guardian (Fo88,/tM^pes 
nfJBnglandf i. 280). Legends soon attached 
to his sword, as to the sword of Tracy. It 
was said to We been long preserved in Car- 
lisle Cathedral, and a sword, with a much 
later inscription, now at Bra^^n Castle, is 
supposed to be the one which he wore on 
the day of the murder. 

This is the most probable account of his 
last years. But it may be that he was the 
Morville who was Richard Ts hostage in 
1194, in which case he would be noteworthy 
as having lent Ulrich of Zatzikoven the 
An^lo-Norman poem which Ulrich made the 
basis of his ' Lanzelet.’ Tradition also states 
that he died in the Holy Land, and was 
buried in the porch outside the church of the 
Templars (afterwards the Mosque el Aksa) 
at Jerusalem. The tomb is now inside the 
building. 

[Materials for the Hist, of Becket (Rolls Ser.), 
Tols. i-iv. ; William of Newburgh, lib. ii. cap. 25 
(Bolls Ser. Chronicles Stephen, Henry II, and 
Richard 1, L 161-5) ; Benedict of Peterborough, 
Rolls Ser. i. 18 ; Gamier, ed. Hippeau, pp. 178- 
200 ; Pipe Rolls (Pipe Roll Boc.), 6 Henry II 
p. 29, 6 Henry 11 p. 14, 7 Henry II p. 85, 
8 Henry II p. 61, 9 Henry 11 p. 57, 10 Henry II 
p. 11, 11 Henry 11 p. 47, 12 Henry II p. 85, 
18 Henmll, p. 78, 14 Henry n p. 79, 15 Heniy II 
p. 81 ; Th6mas Saga, ed. Magndsson, Bolls ser. 
1. 614; Foss’s Judges of England, i. 279. 280; 
Stanley's Memori^ of Canterbury, 4th edit, 
pp. 70, 107, 196 ; Lysons’s Cumberland, p. 127 ; 
hyton's Itinerary of Henry II, pp. 83, 53, 68, 
78, 145, 150, 152 ; Robertson’s Life of Becket, 
pp. 266 sqq. ; Morris’s St. Thomas Becke^ pp. 
187, 407 sqq.; Norgate’s Angeyin Kings, ii. 78, 
483 note u ; Gent Mag. 1866, i. 880-2.] 

W H TT 

MORVILLE, RICHARD db (d. im\ 
constable of Scotland, was son of Hugh de 
Moryille, by Beatrice de Beauchamp. Hitoh 
DB Mobtillb (d. 1162) was a member of a 
fiamily settled at Burgn-bv-Sands, Cumber- 
land, who took seryioe under Dayid I [q. y.], 
king of Soots, and received grants of land in 
Lauderdale, the Lothians, and Cunnin^ame. 
He was made constable of Scotland by David. 
His name first occurs as witness to the 'In- 
qnisitio Davidis ' in 1116, and after this is 
of frequent oocurrence as a witness to royal 
charters. In 1140 he assisted David in his 
attenmt to procure the bishoprio of Durham 
for William Cumin. HuA de Morville 
foimded Bryburgh Abbey in 1160 (CAron, da 
MatiroifP^rS ; but in the ohaiter of founda- 
tion King Dayid is named), and be and his 


wife and children were liberal benefactors of 
the abbev (R^. Dryhwr^h^ pp. 8, 9, 10). 
He also rounded Kilwinnmg AbheVin 1140. 
By bis wife, Beatrice, daughter of Piwan de 
Beauchamp or Bello-Campo {ColL Top, ot 
Oen, vL ^), he had three sons^ Richard, 
Roger, and Malcolm (who was killed when 
young), and a daughter, Ada (Bog, Dryhurgh, 
pp. 9, 10, 68-70, 102). He was of the same 
family as Hugh de Morville {d, 1204) [q. v.], 
the murderer of Thomas Becket ; but the true 
relationship seems doubtful. Du^ale’s ac- 
count of the family is dearly confrised ; nor 
does there seem to be any sufficient ground 
for supposing that they were father and son. 

Richard de Morville is perhaps the son of 
Hugh, who was given as a hostage for the 
peace between England and Scotland in 1 1^9 
(Riohabd of Hbxha.h, in CAron. Steph.^ 
Hen, Ilf &c., iii. 178, Rolls Ser. ; but cf. Hugh 
DE Morville, d, 1204). He succeeded his 
father as constable in 1162, and occurs fre- 
quently as witness to charters in the reign 
of Malcolm IV. He was one of the chief 
advisers of William the Lion, and during 
the invasion of England in 1174 com- 
manded a part of the Scottish army before 
AJnwick. Under the treaty of Fafaise, in 
August 1176, Morville was one of the hos- 
t^es given by William for its fulfilment 
(Hotedbb, ii. 60, 75). For his share m this 
war Morville was for a time disseized of his 


English lands at Bozeat, Northamptonshire 
{Cal, DocumenU relating to Scotland^ i. 294). 
In 1181 John, bishop of Glasgow, excom- 
municated Morville ror having stirred up 
strife between him and the king (Hoveden, 
ii. 268). Morville was present as royal con- 
stable at the decision of the dispute between 
the abbey of Melrose and the men ofWedhale 
on 160^. 1184. He died in 1169, having been 
for a ^ort time previous to his death an in- 
mate of Melrose Abbey. 

Richard de Morville married before 1170 
Avice, daughter of William de Lancastria 


(Ch/. theumenU relating to Scotland, i. 124). 
She gave Newby to the monks of F umess (id, 
i. 106), and, together with her husband, was 
a benmactor of Melrose (Mwtimenta de Afel- 
ros, p. 160). Avice died on IJan. 1191. By 
her Morville had a son Willim, who was 
constable of Scotland, and died in 1196, 
leaving no offspring by bis wife Christiana. 
I^e omce of oonst&le then passed to Rol- 
Und de GaUoway, who had married Wil- 
liam’s sister, Elena or Helena. Elena had 
two sons, Alan de Galloway, and Thomas, 
earl of AthoL Alan, who di^ in 1284,left 
^ Margaret, daughter of David, earl of 
Iluntin^on, three daughters: Heleni^ wifo 
of Roger de Quin^; Ohristiaiia, inb of 
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'William de Fortibus, son of the Earl of 
Albemarle ; and Devorffuilai wife of John 
BaUol (d. 1269) [q. t.] 

[^k>ger Horeden (Bolls Ser.) ; Melrose Chron., 
Begisters of Drybu^h, Dnnfermline, and New- 
bottle (all these are published bj the Banna- 
tyne Club) ; Chalmerrs Caledonia, i. 608-6, it 
336; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 612; Gent. Mag. 
1866,1.880-2.] C. L. K. 

MOBWEN, MOEma, or MOBYEN, 
JOHN (1618 P-1661 P), divine, bom about 
1618, was a Devonshire man of a good family 
iYidtations qf Devon, Harl. Soo., p. 193). 
Going to Oxford, he was placed under a re- 
lative, Robert Morwen [q. v.], the president 
of Corpus Chiisti College, and under Mor- 
wen’a mfluence he adopted reactionary re* 
li{fious views. He was scholar of the college 
1636, fellow 1639, graduated B.A. 1638, pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1643, and B.D. 1662. Becoming 
a noted Greek scholar, he was appointed reader 
in that language in Us college. Among his 
pupils was Jewel. Seeing Imw things went 
in Edward VFs time, he is said to have studied 
physic, but this, though confirmed by an entry 
in the registers, seems at variance with the 
fact of his graduation in divinity. When 
Mary came to the throne Morwen became 
prominent. He was secretary to Bonner, and 
assisted in the trials of heretics (cf. Foxb, 
Acta and Monumenta, vi. 721). On Good 
Friday 1667 he preached at St. Paul’s Cross. 
In 1668 he became a prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
and received the hvings of St. Martin’s 
Ludgate, Copford, Asheldam, and Whickam 
Bishops, all m London diocese. He lost all 
at Elizabeth’s accession, and was put in the 
fleet for preaching at Ludgate in favour of 
the mass. He was released on submission, and 
perhaps was protected by William Boper, son- 
in-law to More, whose daughter he taught; 
but he was again in trouble in 1661 for scat- 
tering a hbd in Cheshire— that is to sav a 
reply to Pilkington’s sermon about the fire 
at St. Paul’s, which Romanists conndered as 
a portent. From this time he disimpeared. 

Morwen contributed epitaphs in Greek and 
Ijutin on Henry and Charles Brandon to the 
collection issuM in 1661, and published a 
Latin epitaph on Gardiner in 1665 (London, 
4to), which Heame mrinted in his 'Curious 
IMmurses.’ Julines FaLnier[q. v.], who was 
burnt in 1566, composed a rmly — an ' epi- 
cedium’ — to the epitaph on Gardiner, and 
it was found when his study was seandied. 
Bodlrian MS. 439 contains opuscula in Greek 
and Latin by Morwen. Translatioiis from 
Greek into listin of 'The Livies of Artemius 
and other Saints/ dedicated to Queen Mary, 
fonn MS. Beg. 18, B,z, in the British Museum. 


[Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, i. 196 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ii. 884, 660, iii. 666 ; Prince’s Worthies 
of Devon, p. 464 ; Namtives of the Beforma- 
tion (Oa^ Soo.), p. 84; Churton's Life of 
Alexander Nowell, pp. 62, 61 ; Dixon’s Hist of 
Chnioh of England, iv. 182, 848, 687 ; Stiype’s 
Memorials^ 111 . ii. 2, 29; Annals^ 1 . i. 60, 61, 
268, 414 ; Oaaley’s Gat Boyal MSS. 221.1 

W. A J. A. 

MOBWEN, MOBWENT, or MOB- 
WINGK PETER (1630 P-1678 P), trans- 
lator, griMuated B. A. trom Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1660, and was elected a fellow in 
1662. In June next year he anpplicated for 
the degree of M.A^but he was a rigid nro- 
testant, and when Bishop Gardiner maae a 
visitation of the university in Octobw 1668, 
he was expelled from his fellowdiiv'. He 
took refuge in Gemanjr (Blo xah, Rag, Mag~ 
dakn College, Oa^ord, iL pp. Bv, cvi; Bibtpb, 
Memoriala, m. i. 82). On the accession of 
Elizabeth he returned home, was ordained 
deacon by Grindal on 26 Jan. 1669-60 
(Stbtpb, Orindal, p. 64), and wasflpranted his 
master’s degree at Oxford on 16]^b. follow- 
ing. He became rector of LaDgpDrith,Notting^ 
hamshire,in 1660; of Norbury,Derb 3 rshire,in 
1564, and of Ryton, WarwicJuhire, in 1666. 
Thomas Bentham [q. v.], bishop of Lichfield, 
an old college friend, made him his chaplain, 
and afterwards collated him to the prebena 
of Pipa Minor in the cathedral of Lichfield 
on 27 Oct 1667. A successor was appointed 
in the prebend on 6 March 1572-8 (Lb Nbvb, 
Faati, i. 618). Morwen probably died a 
month or two before. 

Morwen was a fair scholar and translated 
into English, apparently from the Hebrew,’ 
Joseph Ben Gorion’s 'History of the Jews.’ 
This task Morwen undertook at the entreaty 
of the printer, Bichard Jugge [q. v.], and it 
must have been mainly accomplished while 
Morwen was an exile in Germany. The first 
edition, of which no cray is in the British 
Museum, was dated 1558, and boxe the title 
'A oompendious and moste marveylons EUa- 
tory of the latter Times of the Jewes Com- 
mune Weale’ (London, b. L 8 vo). Other 
editions—' newly corrected and amended’— 
appeared in 1661, 1667, 167A 1579, 1598, and 
1615. All these are in the British Museum. 
Morwen also rendered into English from the 
Latin, Conrad Geaner’s 'Treaem of Euony- 
mns oonteyninffe the Wonderfull hid Seeretec 
of Nature toncninfle the most ante fcnnes to 
nrepue and destyl medicines/ London, b. L 
17 John Daye, 1669. 4ta The printer skiie 
an addrees to the Christian reader, whioh ia 
dated 2 RLaj 1669, and a Um engraviaffi ace 
scattered through the text A new edition / 
— 'A new Booke d Distniation of WiUnb 
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called the Treasure of Euonjmus ’ — ^is dated 
1566, b. 1. 4to ; it was also published by Daje. 

[Fostei^s Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Athena Oxon. 
ed.BliBS, i. 464; Brit. Mus. Cat. s. t. ^Morwing/] 

S. li. 

MORWEN, MORWENT, or MOR- 
WYN, ROBERT (1486 P-1668), president 
of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, was born 
at Harperr, near Gloucester. lie was ad- 
mitted B.A. at Oxford 8 Feb. 1606-7, from 
which date we may infer that he was probably 
bom about 1486. He incepted as Master of 
Arts 30 June 1611. In 1610 he had become 
fellow of Magdalen College, and there filled 
TariouB college offices. Shortly after Bishop 
Richard Foxe [q. v.] had founded his new 
college of Corpus Ctosti, he constituted, by 
letter dated 22 J une 1617, Morwent perpetual 
vice-president and bocvU oompar, Morwent 
coiRd not be made afellow, eo nomtns, because 
on his admission to his fellowship at Magdalen 
he had taken an oath that he would not ac- 
cept a fellowship at any other college. In the 
supplementary statutes of 1627 Bishop Foxe 
nominated Morwent, whose industry and zeal 
he highly commended, to be successor to the 
first president, John Claymond [q. v.], taking 
the precaution to provide that this act should 
not be drawn into a precedent. A few days 
after Cla 3 rmond ’8 death Morwent was sworn 
president, 26 Nov. 1637. His practical ca- 
pacity seems to be placed beyond doubt, but 
ne appears, as Laurence Humfrey points 
out in his * Life of Jewel * (p. 22), to have 
been rather a patron of learned men than 
a learned man himself. In a sermon preached 
before the university, according to Wood 
(ColUgeB and HailSf p. 396), he was styled 
* pater patrios literatse Oxoniensis.’ Morwent 
must have possessed the gift of pliancy as 
well as prudence, for he retained the presi- 
dency through the troubled times that mter- 
vened between 1637 and 1666. 

There can be no doubt that Morwent was 
one of the secret catholics who outwardly 
conformed during Edward Vi’s time, and in 
return were allowed to retain their prefer- 
ments. But on 31 May 1652 he was sum- 
moned before the council, together with two 
of the fellows, Walshe and Allen, * for using 
upon Corpus Christ! day other service than 
was appointed by the ^'Book of Service.”* 
On 15 June they were committed to the 
Fleet. * And a letter was sent to the College, 
to appoint Jewel [see Jewel, John] to go- 
vern the College during the imprisonment 
of the ^cesident.* * July 17, the Warden of 
the Fleet was ordered to release the Preu- 
dent of Corpus Christ!, upon his being bound 
in a bond ot 200/. to appear next term before 


the Council. Allen, upon his conforming 
to the Kinff’s orders, was restored to his 
Fellowship ^(Stbtfe, Memoriahf bk. ii. ch. 
xviiL) Shortly after the accession of Mary, 
when Bishop Gardiner’s commission visited 
the college, the president and W alshe boasted 
that throughout the time of King Edward 
they had carefully secreted and preserved 
all the ornaments, vessels, copes, cushions, 
plate, candlesticks, &c., which in the reign 
of Henry VIII had been used for the catholic 
service. ‘In what condition,’ says Wood 
{AnnalSf sub 1553b * th^ found that Col- 
lege was such as if no Reformation at all 
had been there.’ 

On 25 Jan. 1665-6 Morwent was ap- 
pointed, in convocation, one of the delegacy 
for selling the shelves and seats in the uni- 
versity library. ‘The books of the pubfic 
library,’ says Mr. Macray (^Annals of the 
BodlAan Library, 2nd ed. p. 13), ‘ had all 
disappeared ; what need then to retain the 
shelves and stalls, when no one thought of 
replacing their contents P ’ In 1666 Mor- 
went was nominated on Pole’s commission 
for visiting the university. It was this com- 
mission wffich disinterred Catherine, the wife 
of Peter Martyr, who had been buried in the 
cathedral, near the reliques of St. Frideswide. 

Fulman quotes from the ‘Hist. Exhu- 
mationis et Restitutionis Catherinse Uxoris 
Pet. Mart.,’ fol. 197 6, printed at the end of 
Conrad Hubert’s ‘Life of Bucer and Fa^us,’ 
the g^phic character of Morwent: ‘Fuit 
Morwennus satis annosus pater^ et parcus 
senex, ad rem tuendam paterfamilias bonus: 
ad doctrines et religionis controversias vindi- 
candas judex parum aptus, acerrimus tamen 
vetustatis sues defensor.’ Friendly feelings 
seem to have subsisted between the president 
and bis undergraduates, and Jewel in his 
earlier days at Corpus wrote at the new year 
some kindly verses on Morwent’s dog, to 
which the president was much attached. H e 
is said to have subsequently regretted the 
share which he was afterwards instigated to 
take in bringing about Jewel’s departure from 
the coU^ at the beginning of the Marian 
persecutions. Morwent diea 16 Aug. 1668, 
three months before Queen Mary’s death. 

rHumfrey’s Life of Jewel; Strype’s Memo- 
rials; Wood’s Annals; Wood's Colleges and 
Halls; Conrad Hubert's Life of Bucer and 
Fagins; Maeiay's Annals of the Bodleian Li- 
brary ; G. C. C. Register, voL i. ; Fnlmao MSS. 
in C. 0. C. Library, voL ix. ; C. C. C. Statutes ; 
Fowler’s Hist, of C. 0. 0. in Oxf. Hist. Soe. 
voL XXV.] T. F. 

MORT8 or MOBIZ, Sib JOHN (JL 
1340), deputy of Ireland, was nrobably a 
member of a Bedfordshire ffimily, who re- 
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presented that county in the parliaments of 
May 1822, December 1826, December 1882, 
Much 1886, and March 1840. On some of these 
occasions he was associated with Thomas 
Studley, who was afterwards his attorney 
in Engird. Tb^re was also a John Morice 
or Moris who represented the borough of 
Oambridge in the parliaments of December 
1826^ April 1828, September 1887, February 
1886 {&tum of Members of Parliament^ 1 . 
64-l^y Morys was commissioner of array 
for Beofordshire and Buckinghamshire in 
1822 and 1824 (ParliaTMntary Writs, iv. 
1195). On 6 March 1827 he was placed on 
the commission of oyer and terminer for 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire to in- 
quire into the taking of prises by members 
of the royal household, and on 8 March 
1827 he was placed on the commission of 
peace for Bedfordshire. On 8 July 1828 he 
was going to Ireland, and had letters nomi- 
nating attorneys to act for him during two I 
years. On 18 March 1829 he had protection 
for one year again when going to Ireland on 
the royal service, and on 11 April 1829 had 
leave to nominate attorneys as before {Cal, 
Pat, Rolls, Edward III, lS27-*80). In May 
1841 (Chart, St, Marf a, Dublin, ii. 882), 
when ne was styled knight, he was said to 
be acting as deputy in Ireland for Sir John 
D’Arcy. In this capacity he held a parlia- 
ment at Dublin in October 1841, when he 
had to enforce ordinances annulling royal 
grants made in the king’s reign, and acquit- 
tances from crown debts, unless granted 
under the English seal. These measures were 
unpopular with the Anglo-Irish nobles, who 
perhaps also despised Mo^s ns a man of 
small political or social importance. An 
opposition parliament was accordingly held 
under the Earl of Desmond at Kilkenny in 
November 1841, and an appeal made to the 
king against the abuses of the Irish ad- 
ministration. Morys was soon after displaced 
by lUlph Ufford. But in April 1846 he pro- 
cured his own reappointment, and on the 
news of Ufford’s death a few days after was 
ordered to proceed to Ireland (Gilbebt, Ftce- 
roys, p. 641). There he arrived on 16 May, 
and at once released the Earl of Kildare, 
whom Ufford had imprisoned; but on the 
great massacre of the English in Ulster 
during June, Morys was once more displaced, 
and seems to disappear from history. 

rChartuhuy of 8 . Mary’s, Dublin (Bolls Ser.) ; 
Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland ; Laland's Hist, oi 
Ireland; Book of Howth, pp. 161, 164, 466; 
anthorities quoted.] C. L. K. 

MOBTSINE, SiB RICHABD (d, 1666), 
diplomatist. [Sm Moeisov.] 


MOBYSON, FYNES (1666-1680), 
traveller, bom in 1666, was younger son of 
Thomas Moryson (d, 1691) of OadeW, Lin- 
colnshire, clerk 01 the pipe, and M JE*. for 
Ghreat Gmmsby in 1672, 1684, 1586, and 
1688-9(irar/.dfA1650,f.606; of.7fmsrary, 
pt. i. p. 19). His mother, Elisabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Moigne of Willingham, Lincoln- 
shire, died in 1587 ( 16 .) He matzimilated at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 18 May 1680, and, 
graduating BA. (M A 1687), obtained a fel- 
lowship aoout 1684. The college allowed 
him to study civil law ; but, * from his tender 
youth, he hsA a great desire to see forei^ 
countries ’ (ib. p. 197), and in 1589 he ob- 
tained a license to travel. Two years he 
spent either in London or on visits to friends 
in the country, preparing himself fd? his ex- 
pedition, and on 22 March 1590-1 he was 
incorporated M.A. at Oxford. On 1 May 
1591 ne took ship at Leii^ b, near Southend, 
and for the mater part of the six years fol- 
lowing wandered about ''lurope. 

At the end of 1591 he reached Prague, 
where he dreamt of his father’s death on 
the day of the event (t 6 . p. 19). The news 
was confirmed at Nureniberg, and after a 
year's leisurely tour through Germany he 
retraced his steps to the Low Countries in 
order to dispose of his modest patrimony. 
On 7 Jan. 1593 he entered himself as a stu- 
dent at L^den University (Pbxoooz, Index, 
p. 65). He subsequently passed through 
Denmark and Poland to Vienna, and thence 
by way of Pontena and Chiusa into Italy in 
October 1593 (Itinerary, pt. L p. 68 ). Alter 
visiting Naples, he thoroi^ly explored 
Home, where he paid visits to (Cardinals Allen 
p. 121) and Bellarmine (p. 142). ^e 
former gave him every facility for viewing 
the antiquities. The cities of North It^y 
occupied him from April 1594 to the bepn- 
ning of 1595. In the early spring of 1696 
he had an interview with Theodore Besa at 
Geneva, and journeying hurriedly through 
France, caught a glimpse of Henri IV at 
Fontainebleau (t 6 . p. 195), and landed at 
Dover 18 May 1695. 

On 8 Dec. of the same year Moryson 
started on a second journey, setting sail for 
Flushing. A younger brother, Henry, bore 
him company. Passing through Germany 
to Venice, they went, at the end of April 
1696, by sea to Joppa, spent the first fort- 
night of June at Jerusalem, and Umnea went 
by Tripoli and Aleppo to Antioch. At 
Beilan, a neighbouring village, Henry Mory- 
son died on 4 Jul^696 p« 249); be 
was in his twen^-sevenUi year. Vnm 
afterwards made m Constantinople, wners 
the English ambassador, Edwarii Bartob 
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fq.T.l hospitably entertained him (tb. pp. it, and turned his attention to a briefer re- 
260, 265). Hefinallyreached London byway cord of his experiences of trayeL Eyen 
of Venice and Stade on 10 July 1697. this work he designed on a generous scale. 

In April 1698 Moiyson yisited Scotland, It was to be in fiye parts, written in Latin, 
but soon came home, and spent some time and he made an apparently yain appeal to 
in the autumn with Us sisters, Faith Mus- William Herbert, ean of Pembroke, to accept 
sendyne and Jane, wife of George AUington, the dedication {Hist MSS, Comm, 4th Rep. 
ofthe pipe office, l^e former liyed at Healing p. 872). In 1617 he had completed three 
near the south bank of the Humber. During parts — of the first part the Latin yersion is 
the greater part of 1599 he remained with m Harl. MSS. 5138 — and had translated 
his kinsfolk m Lincolnshire. At the time his them into English. He obtained fiill copy- 
brother Richard [see below] was taking an right for twent^r-one years for this portion 
actiyepart in the government of Ireland, and 01 his undertaUng, as well as for ^one or 
strongly recommended him to seek employ- two parts more thereof, not yet finished, but 
ment in Ireland. Accordingly Moryson went shortly to be perfected.’ The book, which was 
to Oambridge in July 1600 m order to for- entered on the ' Registers’ of the Stationers’ 
maRy resign his fellowship at Peterhouse, Company 4 April 1617 (ed. Arber, iii. 606), 
and the college presented him with 40/., the ^pearea under the title, ^ An Itinerary [by 
amount of two years’ income. In November Fynes Moryson, Gent.], containing his ten 
he set out for Dublin {ib. pt. ii. p. 84). On years Travels through tne twelve Dominions 
the 18th he reached Dundalk, where his of Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitzerland, 
brother was governor; on the same day Netherland, Denmark, Poland, England, 
George Oranmer, the chief secretary of Sir Scotland, and Ireland. Divided in three 
Charles Blount [q. y.], the lord-deputy, was parts,’ London, 1617, fol. The first part 
killed at Carlingford, and Moryson was at supplies a journal of his travels through 
once appointed to his place (ib. pt. ii. p. 84). Europe, Scotland, and Ireland, with plans 
He found his new master all that he could of the chiefcities,* the rates of hiring coaches 
wish, aided him in his efforts to suppress and horses from place to place with each 
Tyrone’s rebellion, and remained througn life day’s e^ences for diet, horse-meat, and the 
a devoted admirer (e5. pp. 46-60). On 20 Feb. like.’ The second part is a valuable history 
1601 he was wounded in the thigh while of Tjrrone’s rebellion, with documents of 
riding with Blount about MacGahagan’s state (cf. SPEDDnra, Bacon^ vols. ii. and iii.) 
castle in Westmeath {ib, pt. ii. p. 88). At The third part consists of essays on travel!, 
the end of the year he took part m the siege geography, and national costume, character, 
of Kinsale {ib, pp. 166 sq.), and he seems to religion, and constitutional practice. A 
have accompanied Blount on his return to manuscript fourth part, in English, treating 
England in May 1603 {ib, p. 296). On 19 June of similar topics, is in the library of Corpus 
16(&he received a pension of 69. a day {Cal, Christi College, Oxford (No. xciv), and was 
State PaMrs^ 1608-1610, p. 121 ; but cS, ib, licensed for the press, though not then pub- 
Dom. Add. 1580-1626, p. 446). He con- lished, on 14 June 1626 {Ashmol, MS, coc. 
tinned in the service of Blount, who wfm 94). A large portion was first printed by 
created Earl of Devonshire in 1604, until Charles Hughes under the title of * Shake- 
the earl’s death in 1606. speare's Europe ’ (1908). The second part, 

Moryson was in London on 26 Feb. 1611- together with part iii. book iiL chapter v. 
1612, when he carried the pennon at the (*of the geographical description of Irelpd, 
funeral of his rister Jane, in St. Botolph’s the situation, fertility, trafficke, and diet’) 
Church, Aldersgate. In 1618 he revisited was reprinted as * A History of Ireland from 
Ireland at the invitation of his brother. Sir 1699 to 1608,’ at Dublin in 1786, and <the 
Richard, then vice-president of Munster, description of Ireland,’ again in Professor 
After a narrow escape from shipwreck, he Henry Morley’sCarisbrooke Library, in 1890. 
landed at Youghal on 9 Srat. He judged The whole of the 1617 edition was reissued 
the outward appearances of tranquillity in in 1907-8 (Glasgow, 4 vols.) 

Ireland delusive, and anticipated further Moryson is a sober and truthful writer, 
* combustions ’ unless justice were severely without imagination or much literary skill, 
administered {Itinerary^ pt. ii. p. 300). He delights in statistics respecting the mile- 
After Lord Devonshim’s death in 1606, ^ of his daily journeys and varieties 
Moryson had spent three years in making in the values of the coins he encountered, 
an abstract of the history of the twelve His descriptions of the inns in which he 
countries which he had visited, but his lodged, of the costume and the food of the 
manuscript proved so bulky that with a I countries visited, render his work invaluable 
consideration rare in authoia he destroyed | to the social ^toirian. 
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Morysondied 12Feb. 1629-80, hayingmada 
his will the preyious 16 Sept. 

His brother, SiB Kiohabd Mobtbox 
(1671 P-1628), bom about 1671, served suo- 
oeesively as lieutenant and captain wi^ 
the Ei^lish troops employed under Sir 
Boger Williams m France and the Low 
Countries between 1691 and 1693 (Cal. 
Carew MSS. 1603-24, p. 429). In the 
Islands’ Voyage of 1697 ne acted as lieu- 
tenant-colonel under Sir Charles Blount 
[q.y.], and went as a colonel with Essex’s 
army to Ireland in 1699 (tft.) He was 
knighted at Dublin by Essex, 6 Aug. 1699 
(CHAiiBEBLAiK,Zeetera,p. 63), was soon made 
governor of Dundalk, and was afterwards 
removed to a like post at Locale, co. Down. 
JSe vigorously aided Blount in his efforts to 
suppress Tyrone’s rebellion, and on Blount’s 
return to England became governor of 
Waterford and Wexford in July 1604 (Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, pp. 186, 267, 
cf. ib. 1616-26, p. 61). In 1607, on the 
death of Sir Henry Brouncker, president of 
Munster, Moryson and the Earl of Thomond 
perform^ the duties of the vacant office 
until Henry, lord Danvers [q. v,], was ap- 
pointed to it. In 1609 Moryson became 
vice-president of Munster, and in August 
recommended that Irish pirates who infested 
the coast of Munster should be transported 
to Virginia. Four years later he is said to 
have paid Lord Danvers 3,000/. with a view to 
obtaining the presidency of Munster, which 
Danvers was vacating (ib. Dom. 1611-18, 
under date 14 Jan. 1613). He was elected 
M.P. for Bandon to the Irish parliament in 
i^ril 1613. In 1614 Danvers made vain 
e&rts to secure the Munster presidency for 
Moryson, but it was given to l^rd Thomond 
(ib. Ireland, 161 1-14, p. 632 ; Cal. CarewMSS. 
1603-24, pp. 428 sq.) A year later Moxyson 
left Ireland after mteen yean’ honourable 
service, and on 1 Jan. 1616-16 was appointed 
lieutenant>-(^eral of the ordnance m Eng- 
land for his own life and for that of his 
brother-in-law, Sir William Harington (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 3^). He 
also held from 1616 the office of cessor of 
composition money for the province of 
Munster, and in 1618 was grantM the rsve^ 
sion of the Munster presidency, which, how- 
ever, never fell to him. Settfing at Tooley 
?eik, LeioeBter8hire,he waaelectod M.F.fQr 
Leicester on 8 Jan. 1620-1. He appears to 
have setdonsly performed his duties at the 
ordnance office till his death in 1628. His 
widow, EUxabeth. dau^ter of Sir Henry 
Harington (son or Sir James Huingj^ of 
Exton), survived him. His eldest son Henry 
was knighted at VTliitehall 8 Oct* 1627* A 


daughter, Letitia, whose character somewhat 
resembled that of her distinguished husband, 
was wife of Lucius Gary, second viscount 
Falkland (cf i6. 1629-31, pp. 146, 893; 
Letters qf George, Lord Carew, Comd. Soo. 
p, 22 note). 

(Wood's Fasti Ozon., ed. Bliss, i. 258 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser.zi. 821-6; Hughes’s Shake- 
speare’s Europe, 1908, introd. ; Bstroitpeotive 
Rev. zi. 808 sq. ; Foster’s Alumni Ozon.] 8. L. 

MOSELEY. [See also Moslbt.] 

MOSELEY, BENJAMIN, M.D. (1742- 
1819), physician, was bom in Essex in 1742. 
He BtudiM medicine in London, Paris, and 
Leyden, and settled in practice in Jamaica 
in 1768. where he was appointed to the 
office of surgeon-general. He performed 
many operations, and records that a large 
number of his patients died of tetanus. 
He visited other parts ot the West Indies 
and Newfoundland, and. when he grew rich 
from fees, returned to England and obtained 
the degree of M.D. at St. Andrews 12 May 
1784. Beginning in the autumn of 1786, 
he made a series of tours on the continent, 
commencing with Nomandy, and in 1786 
visiting Strasburg, Dnon, Montpellier, and 
AJx. He visited the nospitals in each city, 
and at Lausanne talked with the celebratM 
Tissot ; he crossed toVenice by the Mont Cenis 

S ss, 23 Oct. 1787, and went on to Rome. 

e was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians of London 2 April 1787, and m 
the following year was appointed physician 
to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, an office 
which he held till his death at Southend 
on 26 Srat. 1819. He was buried at Chelsea. 

His first publication was * Observations 
on the Dysentery of the West Indies, with 
a new and successful Method of treating it,’ 
rinted in Jamaica, and reprinted in Lon- 
on (1781). The method consisted in giving 
James’s powder or some other diaphoretic, 
and wiappiim the patient in blankets till he 
sweated pro&ely. In 1776 hepublidied * A 
Treatiseeonoeming the Properties and Effects 
of Coffee,’ a work of which the only interesting 
contents are some particulars as to the use 
coffee in the West Indies, and the incidental 
etvidmice that even as late as 1785, when the 
third edition appeared coffee was Little drunk 
in England. Anftheaitioiiappeared inI792. 
His moat important work appeared in 1787, 
* A Treatiae on Tropical Diaeaeea and on the 
Climate of the W^ Indies.’ In 1790 it 
was tian^ted into Qerman, and a Iburth 
edition appeared in 1808. It containa some 
valnable medical obaeryations, cnrioua ao*. 
counte ef the supefstitiona of the nsgrost 
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about Obi and Obea, tbrilling tales of sharks, 
and an interesting history of the disastrous 
ezj^tiona of General Balling in Januair 
17te and of General Garth in August 17w 
against the Spaniards. In 1709 he pub- 
lished *A Treatise on Sugar/ which con- 
tuns no scientific information of Tslue, ba 
the exciting sto^ of the death of Thre^ 
fingered Jack, a mmous negro outlaw slain 
by three Maroons, who described their en- 
counter in 1781 to Dr. Moseley. In 1800 
he published a volume of medical tracts on 
sugar, cow-pox, the yaws, African witch- 
craft, the plague, yellow fever, hospitals, 
goitre, and prisons. A second edition ap- 
peared in 1804. In 1808 he published m 
quarto ' On Hydrophobia, its Prevention and 
Cure.’ He claims to be the first to have ob- 
served that the scratches of a mad cat will 
produce hydrophobia. His method of treat- 
ment, which he declares was always success- 
ful, was to extinate the wounded part and 
to administer a mil course of mercury. He 
also published many controversial letters 
and pamphlets on cow-pox, in which he de- 
clares himself an opponent of vaccination. | 
In the West Indies, where he was engaged 
in active practice and in observation of a | 
series of phenomena with which he became 
familiar, ne made some small additions to 
knowledge ; but in England, where he was 
in an unfamiliar field, his observations were 
of less value, and his professional ^pute 
seems to have gradually diminished, xhe 
unscientific character of his mind is illus- 
trated by the fact that he believes the phases 
of the moon to be a cause of hssmorrhage 
from the lungs, because a captain in tne 
third regiment of guards coughed up blood 
six times at full moon and twice just after 
the new moon {Tropical Bissoses, p. 648). 
He often wrote letters in the * Morning 
Herald ’ and other newspapers. 

[Monk's Coll, of Phys. ii. 868 ; Gent. Mag. 
lx. 9-11; Morning Herald, 14 Nov., 16 Dee. 
1807, 26 Jan. 1808 ; Works.] N. M. 

MOSELEY, HENRY (1801-1872\ ma- 
thematician, the son of Dr. William Willis 
Moseley, who kept a large private school at 
Newcastle-under^yme, and his wife Mar- 
gpet (fi4s Jackson), was bom on 9 July 1801. 
He was sent at an early age to the gprammar 
school of the town, and men fifteen or six- 
teen to a school at Abbeville. Afterwards 
he attended for a short time a naval school 
at Portsmouth, and while there wrote his 
first paper * On measuring the Depth of the 
Cavities seen on the Sunace of the Moon’ 
(7V//oeA’s Thil Mag. lii. 1818). In 1619 
Moseley went to St. John’s College, Cam- 


bridge. He graduated B. A. in 1826, coming 
out seventh wrangler, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1886. In 1870 he was made LL.D. hon, 
eama. 

Moseley was ordained deacon in 1827 and 

S iest in 1828, and became curate at West 
onkton, near Taunton. There, in the in- 
tervals of his clerical duties, he devoted him- 
self to mathemati^ and wrote his first book, 
^A Treatise on Hydrostatics/ 8vo, Cam- 
bridge, 1830. On ^ Jan. 1881 he was ap- 
pointed 'Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Astronomy’ at King’s 
College, London, and he held the post till 
12 Jan. 1844, when he was appointed one of 
the first of H. M. inspectors of normal schools. 
He was also chaplam of King’s College from 
81 Oct. 1831 to 8 Nov. 1833. As one of the 
jurors of the International Exhibition of 
1861 he came under the notice of the prince 
consort, and in 1868 he was presentea to a 
residential canonry in Bristol Cathedral ; in 
1864 became vicar of Olveston, Gloucester- 
shire, and was appointed chaplain in ordinary 
to her majesty in 1865. He died at Olveston 
20 Jan. 1872. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in February 1889. He 
was also a corresponding memW of the In- 
stitute of France, a member of the Council 
of Military Education, and vice-president of 
the Institution of Naval Architects. 

Moseley married, on 28 April 1885, Harriet, 
daughter of William N ottidge, esq., of W ands- 
worth Common, Surrey, by whom he was 
father of Henry Nottidge Moseley [q. v.] 
Moseley’s more important works were: 
'Lectures on Astronomy,’ delivered when 
rofessor at King’s College (8vo, London, 
889, 4th edit. 1854) ; the article on ' Defi- 
nite Intf^rals’ in the ' Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana,"l887 ; and his w^-known volume 
on ' The Mechanical Principles of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture’ (8vo, London, 1848, 
2nd edit. 1855), which was reprinted in 
America with notes by Professor Mahan for 
the use of the Military School at West Point, 
and translated into German by Pn)fe8sor 
Schefler of Brunswick. 

One of the most extensively useful results 
of Moseley’s mathematical labours was the 
publication of the formulae by which the 
dynamical stabilities of all ships of war have 
smce been calculated. These formulae first 
upewd in a memoir 'On the Dynamical 
Ability and on the Oscillations of Floating 
Bodies,’ read before the Royal Society, and 
published in their 'Philosophical Transao- 
tions for 1850.’ Later in lire the observed 
motion of the lead on the roof of the Bristol 
Cathedral under changes of temperature 
caused him to advance the theory that the 
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motion of glacien might be similarly ex- 
plained. 

Besides the works already cited Mosel^ 
pubtished : 1. * Syllabus of a Course of Ex- 
perimental Lectures on the Theory of Equi- 
ubrium/Syo, London, 1831. 2. 'A Treatise 
on Mechanics, applied to the Arts, including 
Statics and Hydrostatics,’ 8yo, London, 1834; 
Srd edit. 1847. 3. * niustrationsof Mechanics,’ 
8vo, London, 1839. 4. 'Theoretical and Frao- 
tical Papers on Bridges,* 8to, London, 1843 
(W eale’s Series, ' Bridges,’ yoL i.) 6. 'Astro- 
Theology . . . 2nd edit.’ 8yo, London, 1861, ! 
Srd edit. 1860 ; this first apneared in a series 
of articles in the ' Church ot England Maga- 
zine ’ for 1838. Some thirty-fiye pa|>erB 
on natural philosophy were written by him, 
pnd appeared in the ' rhilosrahical Magazine,’ 
the ' Tninsactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society,’ the ' Philosophic^ Trans- 
actions,’ the ' British Association Beports,’ 
and otW journals. 

[Information kindly supplied by Moseley’s 
daughters, Mrs. Ludlow and Mrs. Hardy, and 
by^e secretary. King’s College, London ; Me- 
moir in Trans. Institution of Nayal Architects, 
xiii. 828-30; Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 
1872; Bnt. Mus. Cat.; Hoy. Soc. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

MOSELEY, HENRY NOTTIDGE 
(1844-1891), naturalist, bom in Wands- 
worth, Surrey, in 1844, was son of Henry 
Moseley [q. y.] the mathematician. He was 
educated at Harrow, whence he went in 1864 
to Exeter College, Oxford. It was at first I 
intended that he should take a degree in 
either mathematics or classics, but these sub- 
jects proYed so uncongenial to him that he 
was ^ally allowed to join Professor RoUes- 
ton’s laboratory. In 1868 he came out with 
a first class in the natural science schools. 
Elected to the RadclifPetra Yelling fellowship 
in 1869, Moseley, with Prof, (afterwards Sir) 
Ray Lankester, went to Vienna and studied 
in Rokitanski’s laboratory. On returning to 
England he entered as a medical student at 
U mversity College, London. In 1871, again 
with Professor Lankester, he went to the con- 
tinent and studied at Leipzig under Professor 
Ludwig. While there he published his first 
scientific memoir, ' Ein Verfahren um die 
Blutgefhsse der Coleopteren auszuspritzen ’ 
(Bencht k. eachi, OeseU* (1871), xxiiL 276-8). 
Returning home in the autumn of the same 
year, Mosmey was inyited to join the goYem- 
ment Eclipse expedition, them fitting out for 
Ceylon. Hedidgoodseryiceasamemberof 
it by making yaluable spectroaoroic obserya- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Trineomalee; 
he also formed a miscellaneons collection of 
natural history oljects, induding a quantity 


of land planarians. These last he carefully 
studied on his return to Oxford, and pub- 
lished the resulta of his inyestigation in the 
first of aseries of important biologicalmemoirs 
which were read bmore the Royal Society. 

In 1872 Moseley was appointed one of the 
naturalists on the scientific staff of the Chal- 
lenger, and accompanied that en^ition in 
its Yoyage round the world, which lasted 
till May 1876. There beii^ no botanist at- 
tached to the expedition, Moseley undertook 
the collection of plants, and whereyer the 
expedition touched land his zeal as a col- 
lector led him always to remain on shore till 
the last moment, a habit which resulted in his 
nearly being left behind at Kerguelen’s Land. 

On his arriyal in England in 1876 Moseley 
was elected to a fellowship at his olu Allege 
(Exeter), and spent seyera^ years at Oxford 
working out the results of the expedition and 
preparing his reports, as well as writing im- 
ortant memoirs on the corals and their ^es. 
n the summer of 1877 Moseley was com- 
missioned by an English company to report 
on certain lands in California and Oregon, 
and took the opportunity of yisiting Wash- 
ington Territory, Puget Sound, and Van- 
oouYer Island, and of studying some of the 
natiye races of America. On his return he 
ublished a book on ' Oregon ’ (1878), for whidi 
e receiyed a formal yote of thanks from the 
lerislatiye assembly of that state. 

m 1879 Moseley was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and was also appointed 
assistant registrar to the uniyersity ofXondon, 
whidi jmt he held till 1881, when he suc- 
ceeded nis friend and teacher. Professor Rolle- 
ston, in the Linacre professorship of human 
and comparatiye anatomy at Oxford. At the 
same time he became, ex officio, a frilow of 
Merton College. 

In addition to his work in the lecture-room 
and laboratory at Oxford, Moseley seired 
twice on the council of the Royal Society, 
and was on that of the Zoological Society, of 
which he had become a fellow in 1879, as 
well as on the council of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, which he joined in 18w. 
He was, besides, a fellow tS the Linnean 
Society from 18^, and of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society from 1881. In 1884 he was 
president of 'section D ’ of the British Asso- 
ciation at Montreal, and receiyed the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. from the McGill Uni- 
yersity. He was also a founder and member 
of council of the Marine Biological Assoeia- 
tkm. Owing to oyerwork his health gaye 
way in 1887, and his professorial laMun 
were thenceforth perforiM by deputy. He 
finalW snocumbedfto an attacK of mndutia 
on 10 Ncy. 1891. In 1881 he manM the 
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daughter of John Gheyn Jeffireja 
[q. T. J the oonchologist. 

MoboI^b princijMd characteristic waa an 
inbom aversion to accept any statement or 
recorded observation which he had not been 
able to verify for himself. He was an effective 
lecturer. Personally he was very genial, and 
a staunch friend. 

Among his scientific achievements may 
be named his discovery of a system of tracheid 
vessels in ^ Peripatus^ that furnished a new 
clue to the origin of trachees, while the 
memoir on ^Peripatus* itself constituted an 
important contribution towards a knowledge 
of the phylo^ny of arthropods. His invest 
tigations on uving corals were the means of 
clearing up many doubtful points concerning 
the relationships between the members of 
that group, and led to the establishment of 
the group of hydrocorallin. Moseley also 
was the discoverer of the eyes on the shells of 
several species of chiton, to the minute struc- 
ture of which his last publication was de- 
voted. It was in recogmtion of such services 
to biological science that the Royal Society in 
1887 awarded him their ^ royal medal.’ 

Of all his writings Moseley’s * Notes by a 
Naturalist on the OhaUenger,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1879, 2nd ed. 1892, is the one t^t ap- 
peals to the widest circle of readers, and ap- 
proaches Darwin’s * Journal of the Oruise of 
the Beagle ’ in interest and importance. 

To the official reports of the results of the 
cruise he contributed a portion of the * Nar- 
rative’ and two independent soological re- 
ports : one * On certain . . . Corals,’ and the 
other * On the Structure of the peculiar Or- 
gans on the Head of Ipnopa.’ 

In addition to the foregoing, Moseley wrote 
a treatise * On the Structure of the Styla- 
Bteridas — Croonian Lecture,’ 4to, Lonaon, 
1878, and contributed upwards of thirty 
papers to the ^ Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science,’ to the * Proceedings ’ and 
' Transactions’ of the Royal Society, to the 
* Transactions of the Linnean Society’ and 
other journals, besides writing the section on 
Eoology for the' Admiralty Manual of Scien- 
tific Enquiry,’ 8v(^ 1886. Moseley’s manu- 
script 'Journal oi Zoological Observations 
made during the Voyage of H.M.S. Chal- 
lenger’ is preserved in the library of the 
Boolopcal department of the British Museum 
(natural history). 

[Q. 0. Boome's Memoir, with portrait, in 2nd 
ad. Moseley's Notes by a Naturalist, 1892; 
Times, 18 Nov. 1891; Nature, 26 Nov. 1891; 
Foster's Alumni Oson. ; information supplied by 
the Hon. G. 0. Brodriok, formerly waraen of 
Merton Ocdlege^ Ozfind,aad by Prof, (afterwards 
Sir) Bay Lankester.] B. B. W. 


MOSELEY, HUMPHREY (A 1661), 
bookseller, conjectured to be a son of Samuel 
Moseley, a Staffordshire man, who was a 
stotioner in London (Abbeb, Trawcripts, 
ii. 249, iii. 688), was admitted a freeman 
of the Stationers* Company in 1627 (ib, iii. 
686), when ha probably began business. He 
was 'dothed’ of the same company on 
28 Oct. 1633, and in July 1669 was cnosen 
one of its wardens. The mt entiy of a book 
licensed to him in the ' Stationers’ Register ’ is 
on 29 May 1630. He became the cmef pub- 
lisher of the 'finer literature’ of his age 
(Masson, Miltony vi. 400). He published the 
first collected edition of Milton’s ' Poems,’ 
1645, and prefixed an address to the reader, 
in which he said : ' It is the love I have to 
OUT own language that hath made me dili- 
gent to collect and set forth such pieces, both 
m prose and verse, as may renew the wonted 
honour and esteem of our English tongue.’ 
He published also early editions of Howell, 
Waller, Crashaw, Denham, D’Avenant, Cart- 
wright, Donne, Fanshawe, Henry Vaughan, 
and many other authors, as well as transla- 
tions of Spanish and Italian novels and con- 
teu^orary French romances. His shop was 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. He died on 81 Jan. 
1660-1, and was buried in St. Gregory’s 
Church. By his will he appointed his wife 
Anne and ms only daughter Anne his exe- 
cutrices, and left bequests to his brothers 
Thomas and Charles Moseley and Richard 
Frampton, and 10/. for a bowl or cup for the 
Stationers’ Company. 

[Masson’s Life of Milton, vi. 400 ; Arbor’s 
Transcripts of Stationers’ Registers; Arbor’s 
List of London BookBellera, 1890 ; Smyth's 
Obituary (Camden Soc.), p. 68.] G. W. S. 

MOSER, GEORGE MICHAEL (1704- 
1783), ohaaer and enameller, son of Michael 
Moser, an eminent Swiss engineer and worker 
in metal, was bom at Schaffhausen in 1704. 
He studied at Geneva, and, coming early to 
England, was first employed by a cabinet- 
maker in Soho, named IVotter, as a chaser of 
brass ornaments for furniture. He subse- 
quently rose to be head of his profession as 
a gold-chaser, medallist, and enameller, and 
was pa^cularly distinguished for the compo- 
sitions in enamel with which he ornamented 
the backs of watches, bracelets, and other 
trinkets. A beautiful example of this work 
was a watch-case executed for Queen (3har- 
lotte, adorned with whole-length figures of 
her two eldest children, for which he received 
' a hatful of guineas.’ Moeer was drawing 
master to G^rge m during his Ix^ho^ 
and on his accession to the mrone was em- 
j^oyed to engrave his flnt great seal Whan 
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the art school afterwards known as the St. 
Martin’s Lane Academy was established 
about 1736, in Greyhound Oourt, Strand, he 
became manager and treasurer, and continued 
in that position until the school was absorbed 
in the Royal Academy. Moser was an ori- 
ginal member, and afterwards a director, of 
the Incorporated Society of Artists, whose 
seal ^e designed and executed, and was one 
of the twenty-one directors whose retire- 
ment, in 1767, led to the establishment of 
the Royal Academy. To Moser’s zeal and 
energy the latter event was largely due. In 
association with Chambers, West, and Cotes 
he framed the constitution of the new body, 
and on 28 Nov. 1768 presented the memorial 
to the king asking for his patronage. He be- 
came a foundation meml^r, and was elected 
the first keeper, having rooms assigned to him 
in Somerset House. For this position he 
was wellqusdified by his powers as a draughts- 
man and knowledge or the human figure, 
while his ability and devotion as a teacher 
gained for him the strong affection of th» 
pupils. Moser was greatly esteemed in pri- 
vate life, and enjoyed the friendship of l)r. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and other literary cele- 
brities of his day. According to Prior, he once 
greatly mortified Goldsmith by stopping him 
in the middle of a vivacious Wangue with 
the exclamation, ‘Stay, stay I Toctor Shon- 
Bon’s going to sny something * (Idfe of Oold^ 
smithf iL 459). He died at Somerset House 
on 24 Jan. 1783, and was buried in the ! 
churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
his funeral being attended by almost all his 
fellow-academicians and pupils. On the day 
after Moser’s death a notice of bim from the 
pen of Sir Joshua Reynolds was published, 
m which he was described as the first gold- 
chaser in the kingdom, possessed of a imiver- 
sal knowledge of all branches of painting and 
sculpture, and ‘ in every sense the father of j 
the present race of artists.’ In early life he | 
had Imown Hogarth, John Ellys, Rysbrach, 
Vanderbank, and Roubiliac. He left an | 
only daimhter, Mary, who is noticed sepa- 
rately. Moser appears arranging the model 
in Zoffany's picture at Windsor, ‘The Life 
School of the Royal Academy,’ engraved 
by Earlom. A g^ portrait of him, ao- 
companied by his daughter, bdongs to Lord 
Ashoombe. 

[EdwardB*s Anecd. of Painting, 1806; J. T. 
Smith’s NoUekens and his Times, 1828; W. 
Sandby's Hist, of the Ri^ Aeademy, 1862; 
Leslie and Taylor’s life of Sir J. Reside, 
1865; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, ii. 
258 «. ; Cbalmen’s Biog. Diet.; Enropesn Mag. 
1808, ii. 88; Gent. Msg. 1788 , 1 04, 180.1 
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MOSER, JOSEPH (1748-1819), artist, 
author, and magirtrate, son of Hans Jaobb 
Moser, a Swiss artist, and nephew of George 
Michad Moser [q. v.], was bom in Greek 
Street, Soho, in June 1748. He was in- 
structed in enamel painting 1^ his uncle, and 
exhibited at the Royal Acmdemy from 1774 
to 1782, and again in 1787, but after his 
marriage to a daughter of Peter Liege, an 
eminent surgeon of Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, he abandoned the profession, and 
retired into the country. After an absence 
of three years Moser returned to London and 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. He 
wrote upon the topics of the day in the 
‘European Magazine’ and other periodicals, 
and published max^ politlmd pamphlets, 
dramas, and works of fiction, whichSSf^oyed 
but a temporary popularity About 1794 he 
was appointed a depnty-lieutenant for Mid- 
dlesex and a magistrate for Westminster, 
sitting first at the Queen’s Square court and 
subsequently at Worship Street. This post, 
the duties of which be fulfilled with zeal 
and ability, he held until his death, which 
took place at Romney Terram, Wertminster, 
22 May 1810. Moser’s writings included: 
1. ‘ Adventures of Timothy Twig, Esq» in 
a Series of Poetical Epistles,’ 1794. 2. ‘Tur- 
kish Tales,’ 1794. 3. ‘ Anecdotes of Richard 
Brothers,’ 1795, in which he exposed the pre- 
tensions of that enthusiast and his supporter, 
N. B. Halhed [q. v.] 4. ‘ Tales and Romances 
of Ancient and Modem Times,’ 5 vols. 1808. 
He also wrote several slight dramatic pieces 
of little merit; they are enumerated in 
Baker’s ‘Biographia Dramatica.' Four seem 
to have been published, but none are in the 
British Museum Library. A memoir of Moser, 
with a portrait engrav^ by W. Ridley from 
a picture by 8. Drummona, appeared in the 
‘European Magazine,’ August 1803. 

[European Mag. 1808, ii.88; Gent. Mag. 1819, 
i. 653 : Baker’s Biog. Dram. i. 627 ; Royal Aca- 
demy Catalogues ; Lowndei^s Bibl. Man.] 

F. M. O’D. 

MOSER, MARY (d, 1819), flower painter, 
was the only child of George Michael Moser 
[q. V.] She received premiums of flve 
guineas from the Society of Arts in 1758 
and 1759, and exhibited with the Society 
of Arrists from 1760 to 1768. Though ex- 
tremely near-sight^ Miss Moser Moeme 
celebrated for hff picturee of flowers, which 
were graoefoUy ana harmoniondy composed 
and highly flnished. She was much peteo- 
nised by (gneen Charlotte, whq employed h« 
to decorate an entire room at Fregmoie, 
payiim bar more than 9004 flsr the wor^ 
and throaghoat her life she was on teams Of 
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intimacy with the princesses. When the 
Eoyal Academy was established, Miss Moser 
was chosen a mundation member, and fre- 
quently contributed to its exhibitions u^ to 
1802, sending chiefly flowers, but occasion- 
ally a classical or historical subject. She was 
a clever and agreeable woman, and some 
lively letters from her have been printed, one 
of them addressed to Fuseli, for whom she is 
believed to have formed an unrequited at- 
tachment. On 26 Oct. 1793 Miss Moser 
married, as his second wife. Captain Hugh 
Lloyd of Chelsea, and afterwards only prac- 
tised as an amateur. In 1805, when West 
was re-elected president of the^ Royal 
Academy, the only dissentient voice was 
that of Fuseli, who gave his vote for Mrs. 
Lloyd, justifying himself with the charac- 
teristic remark that he thoi^ht ‘one old 
woman as good as another.’ Surviving her 
husband several years, Mrs. Lloyd died in 
Upper Thornhaugh Street, London, on 2 May 
1819, and was buried at Kensington. Her 
will, of which she appointed Joseph Nolle- 
kens [q. v.] and her cousin Joseph Moser 
[q. v.J^e executors, is printed at length in 
Smith’s ‘ Nollekens and his Times.’ Portraits 
of Mrs. Lloyd and Angelica Kauffmann, the 
only two ladies ever elected royal academi- 
cians, appear as pictures on the wall in 
Zoffany’s ‘Life Scnool of the Royal Aca- 
demy,’ engraved by Earlom. 

rW. Sandby's Hist, of the Royal Academy ; 
J. T. Smith’s Nollekens and his Times ; Gent. 
Mag. 1798, ii. 957, 1819 i. 492 ; Knowles’s Life of 
Fn^ : Royal Ao^. Catalogues.] F. M. O’D. 

MOSES, HENRY (1782 P-1870), en- 
graver, worked throughout the first half of 
the present century, enjoying a great repu- 
tation for his outline plates, which are ms- 
tinguished for the purity and correctneu of 
the drawing. His art was peculiarly suited 
to the representation of sculpture and anti- 
quities, and he published many sets of plates 
of that class ; he was one of the engravers 
employed upon the official pubbcation ‘ An- 
cient Marbles in the British Museum,’ 1812- 
1646. Of the works wholly executed by him- 
self the most important are : ‘ The Gallery 
of Pictures painted by Benjamin West,’ 
12 plates, 1811 ; ‘ A Collection of Antique 
Vases, Altars, Ac., from various Museums 
and Collections,’ 170 plates, 1814 ; ‘ Select 
Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ M plates, 
1817; ‘Vases from the Collection of Sir 
Henry Englefield,’ 40 plates, 1819 ; ‘ Exam- 
ples of Ornamental ^ulpture in Architec- 
ture, drawn by L. Vulliamy,’ SO plates, 
182^ ; illustrations to Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ after 
Retsech, 26 plates, 1821; Ulustrations to 


Schiller’s ‘Fridolin’ and ‘Fight with the 
Dragon,’ 1824 and 1825 ; Noehden’s ‘Speci- 
mens of Ancient Coins of Magna Gracia and 
Sicily,’ 24 stipple plates, 1826 ; ‘ Works of 
Canova,’ with text by Countess Albrkzi, 
8 vols. 1824-^; and ‘ Selections of Ornamen- 
tal Sculpture from the Louvre,’ 9 plates, 
1828. Moses also contributed many of the 
illustrations to Hakewill’s ‘ Tour of Italy,’ 
1820, and ‘ Woburn Abbey Marbles,’ 1822 ; 
he etched from his own designs ‘ Picturesque 
Views of Ramsgate,’ 23 plates, 1817 ; 
‘ Sketches of Shipping ’ and ‘ Marine Sketch 
Book,’ 1824 (reissued by Ackermann, 1837); 
and ‘Visit of William IV, when Duke of 
Clarence, to Portsmouth in 1827,’ 17 plates, 
1830. Moses’s latest work was a set of 
twenty-two illustrations to ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ after H. C. Selous, executed for thb 
Art Union of London, 1844. He died at 
Cowley, Middlesex, 28 Feb. 1870. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Dodd’s Collec- 
tions in British Museum, Add. MS. 83403 ; 
Universal Cat. of Books on Art.] F. M. O’D. 

^ MOSES, WILLIAM (1623 P-1688), ser- 
jeant-at-law, son of John Moses, merchant 
tailor, was bom in the parish of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, about 1623. On 28 March 1632, 
being ‘ of nine years,’ he was admitted 
to Cmist’s Hospital, and proceeded in 1639 
as an exhibitioner to Pembroke Hall, now 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, whence he gra- 
duated M.A. Early in 16^ he was elected 
master of Pembroke by the unanimous vote of 
the fellows. Benjamin Laney [q. v.] had been 
ejected from the mastership in March 1644, 
and the post had been successively held by 
Richard vines and Sydrach Simpson. Crom- 
well demurred to the appointment of Moses, 
having designed another for the post, but on 
representation made of the services of Moses 
to the college, he withdrew his previous 
mandate. Moses was an admirable admini- 
strator, securing for his college the posses- 
sion of the benemetions of Sir Robert Hitcham 
fq. V.], and rebuilding much of the fabric. 
He ‘ outwitted ’ Cromwell by proceeding to 
the election to a vacant post, in advance of 
the expected arrival of Cromwell’s nomina- 
tion. 

At the Restoration Laney was reinstated. 
Moses was not in orders, and was disinclined 
to enter the ministry of the established church , 
though he waa averse from presbyterianism 
and in favour of moderate episcopacy. Hin 
deeply religious mind was cast in a puritan 
mould ; he ascribes his lasting religious im- 
pressions to the ‘Institutions’ of William 
Bucanus, which he read at Christ’s Hospital in 
the English version by Robert Hill (d, 1623) 
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E ][. V.] Baxter was ve^ desirous to have 
Lin appointed as one of the commissioners 
(25 March 1661) to the Savoy conference, 
but * could not prevail/ His own health had 
led Moses to have some practical acquain- 
tance with medicine, and he was the friend 
of several leading physicians. But after 
hesitating as to his future vocation he turned 
to the law, and became counsel to the East 
India Company. He was ‘a very quick and 
ready man.’ Charles TI took particular 
notice of him when he pleaded for the com- 
pany before the priy^ counciL The lord 
chancellor, Heneage Finch, first earl of Not- 
tingham [q. Y.], said that had he taken earlier 
to law he would easily have been at the 
head of his profession. He saved his college 
* some hundred of pounds in a law affair.’ 
He was made serjeant-at-law on 11 June 
1688 ; died * a rich batchellor ’ in the same 
year, and left considerable benefactions to 
nis college. A short Latin poem by him is in- 
cluded in ^ AcademisB Oantahrigiensis SoKrrpa,’ 
&c., Cambridge, 1660, 4to, a congratulatory 
collection on the restoration of Charles H. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 83; Calamy's 
Continuation, 1727. i. 116; Beliquise Baxteriane, 
1696, ii. 337 ; Chronica Juridicalia, 1739. App. 
p. 3 ; extracts from the Christ's Hospital Re^ster 
of l^hibitioiiers. and from a manoscript Latin 
life of Moses by William Sampson, kindly fur- 
nished by the master of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge.] A. C. 

MOSES, WILLIAM STAINTON (1840- 
1892), roiritualist, bom in 1840, was eldest 
son of William Stainton Moses of Dorriiig- 
ton, Lincolnshire. He was educated at Bed- 
ford and Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
matriculated on 25 May 1858, graduated 
B.A. in 1868, and proceeded M.A. in 1865. 
He took holy orders, and was curate of 
Maughold in the Isle of Man from 1863 to 
1868, and assistant chaplain of St. George’s, 
Douglas, from 1868 to 1872, when he became 
interest^ in spiritualism, and resigned his 
cure for the post of English master at Uni- 
versity College School. This office he held 
until 1890, when iU-health compelled his 
resignation. During his residence in London 
he devoted his leisure almost entirely to the 
exploration of the mysteries of spiritualism, 
to which he became a convert. He was one 
of the founders of the London Spiritualist 
Alliance, an active member and one of the 
vice-presidents of the Society for Psychical 
Research, a frequent contributor to * Human 
Nature’ and to * Light,’ and for some years 
editor of the latter journal. He diM on 
5 Sept. 1892. 

Moses was a * medium,’ and conceived him- 
s^ to be the recipient of spiritual revela- 


tions, which he published under the title of 
^Spirit Teachings,’ London, 1883, 8vo. He 
alro wrote, under the disguised name ^M.A. 
Oxon.,’ the following : 1. * Camentezian Cri- 
ticism, being a Reply to an Article by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, ’London, 1877, 8vo. 2. * Psy- 
chography, or a Treatise on the Olgective 
Forms of Psychic or Spiritual Phenomena,’ 
London, 1878, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1882. 8. * Spirit 
Identity,’ London, 1879, 8vo. 4. < Higher 
Aspects of Spiritualism,’ London, 1880, Ivo. 
6. 'Spirituahsm at the Church Congress,’ 
London, 1881, 8vo. Moses also contributed 
introductions to * Ghostly Visitors,’ published 
under the pseudonym * Spectre-Stricken,’ 
London, 1882, 8vo, and Wuliam Gregory’s 

* Animal Magnetism,* London, 1884, 8vo. 

[Light, 10 Sept. 1892 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Clergy List, 1867 ; Univ. C (1. Oal. 1872-3, and 
1889-00 ; Crockford’e Clencal Dirootoiy, 1889 ; 
Kirk's SuppL to AUibone Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; 
Proceeding of the Soc. of Psychical Research.] 

J. M. R. 

MOSLEY. [See also Mosulby.] 

MOSLEY, CHARLES (d. 1770 P), en- 
graver, worked during the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century. He was much en- 
gaged upon book illustrations, and was em- 
ployed by Hogarth, whom he assisted in his 
*Gate of Calais,’ 1749. Mosley’s best plates 
are his portraits, which include Charles 1 on 
horseback, after Vandyck ; Nicholas Saun- 
derson, after Qravelot; George Whitefield, 
after J. Smith ; Theodore, king of Corsica, 
after Paulicino, 1739; Marshal Belleisle on 
horsAback, and Mrs. Clive as the Lady in 

* Lethe,’ 1750. He also engraved * The Pro- 
cession of the Flitch of Bacon at Dunmow,’ 
1752, after David Ogbome ; ’ The Shooting 
of Three Highlanders in the Tower,’ 1748; 
and, from his own designs, some praular 
satirical prints, dated 1739 and 1740. Mosley 
is said to have died about 1770. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Huber and Mar- 
tinVe l^Duel dee Curieux, Ac., 1808; Dodd’s 
manuscript Hist of English Engravers in British 
Museum, Add. MS. 33408.] F. M. O’D. 

MOSLEY, NICHOLAS (1611-1672), 
author, son of Oswald Mosley and his wim 
Anne, dawhter of Ralph Lowe, was bom at 
Ancoats Hall, Manchester, in 1611 (b^ 
tised at the collegiate chnr^ 26 Deo.) On 
the outbreak of the civil war he took the 
royalist side, and his estates were in oonse* 

uence confiscated in 1643, but on 18 Aug. 

646 thsy were restored on his Mying.a 
heavy fine. In 1653 he published a philo- 
sophical treatise entitled ^ Vtq^owo^ia, q/t 
Natural and Divine Contemplatioiis of the 
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Paasiona and Facnltiee of the Soul of Man’ 
(London, Hmnphiej Moaeley, 1663, 8yo). 
In 1657-^ he, along with other of hia towns- 
men, engaged in a controversial discussion 
with Rimiard Heynck [q v ] and other leaders 
of the Manchester presbytenan dassis. At 
the Restoration he mustered the remains of 
an auxiliary band, with whom he headed an 
imposing procession to the Manchester colle- 
giate church on the coronation day, 28 Aug. 
1661 Among other local public offices hem 
by him were those of iustice of the peace, 
boroughreeve of Manchester (1661-2), and 
feoffee of Ghetham’s Hospital and Library. 
He married Jane, daughter of John Lever of 
Alknngton, and died at Ancoats m October 
1672, leaving three sons. 

[Sir 0 Mosley’s Family Memoirs, 1849, p.S 6 ; 
Local Gleanings, let ser 1 . 248, 264, 11 . 194, 
Earwaker’s Man^ester Court Leet Records, iv. 
282, V 164 et passim, Manchester Constables 
Accounts, voL 111 ; Foster’s Lancashire Pedi- 
grees , Commons! Journals, 6 and 12 May 1643.] 

C. W.8 


MOSLEY, SAMUEL (Jl 1676-1676), 
New England settler, was m 1676 hvmg at 
Boston, Massachusetts, apparently a man of 
repute and substance. Through his marriage 
with a sister of Isaac Addington, afterwards 
secretary of the colony, he was connected 
with most of the principal famihes of the 
town 

On the outbreak of the war with * King 
Philip,’ the chief of the Narragansett tribes, 
m June 1676, two conmanies of militia were 
raised by order of the Boston council. Mos- 
ley supplemented this little force by a third 
company of volunteers, or, as they were then 
called, ^privateeis,’ a term misunderstood by 
later writers, who have denounced Mosley 
as ^ a ruffianly old privateer from Jamaica’ 
(Dotlb, u. 220). There is no evidence to 
connect him eitW with Jamaica or the sea. 
The * Phihp’s war ’ came to an end with the 
death of Philip on 12 Aug 1676 at the hands 
of Captain Benjamin Church, but during the 


skirmishes were fought, in most of whic! 
Mosley took a distmgui^ed part, more es- 
pecially in the capture and destruction, on 
l9 Deo. 1676, of Clanonicut, a fortified en- 
campment to the west of Rhode Island. The 
■maU army of about a thousand men had 
to march toither some fifteen miles through 
the mow. Mosley and Devonport, a near 
oonneetion of his, Im the storming party, and 
the victory was complete, thou^ with the 
loss of DevonpcHt and two hundred killed 
and wounded. But the huts were burnt, and 
when the fight was over there was no shelter 
for the victors. Another tembie march in 


the snow was fats! to a large proportion of 
the wounded. 

Mosley was said by the clergy of the Indian 
missions to be brutal in his treatment of the 
Indians, and especially of the Christian In- 
dians. He is said, for instance, to have made 
an unprovoked raid on a mission at Marl- 
borou^, to have plundered and beaten the 
disciples, and to have driven eleven of them, 
including six children, three women, and one 
old man, into Boston (Gooxiir, p. 601). But 
another clergyman, not connected with the 
mission, dechured that Mosley merely arrested 
at Marlborough eleven Indians who were 
reasonably suspected of murdering a white 
man, his wife, and two children at Lancaster, 
some nine miles off. 'But upon trial [at 
Boston] the said prisoners were all of them 
quitted firom the fact ’ (Httbbabi), p. 30) * 
Mosley is said to be the orimnal hero of the 
story of the man who scared the Indians by 
takmg off his wig and hangmg it on the 
branch of a tree, in order that he might fi^ht 
more coolly. From the Indian pomt of view 
a man who could thus play with his scalp 
was an enemy not lightly to be encountered. 
The spellmg of his name is taken from a fac- 
simile of w signature given by Wmsor 
(i. 318). 

[The Present State of New England, being a 
Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians, 
by W Hubbard, minister of Ipswich, passim , 
Gookin’s History of the Christian Indians m 
Archeeologia Americana, 11 496 et seq ; The Me- 
morial History of Boston . edited by Justin 
'Wmsor, 1 . 811 etseq.ii 642, J. A Doyle’s 
English m Amenca, the Puritan Colonies, 11 . 
220 ] J K. L. 

MOSS, CHARLES (1711-1802), bishop 
successively of St David’s and of !&th and 
Wells, son of William Moss and Sarah his 
wife, was bom in 1711, and baptised 3 Jan. of 
that year. The elder Moss farmed a ' pretty 
estate/ inherited from his father, at Post- 
wick, Norfolk (Nioholb, JaL Anecd» iv. 223)i 
Charles’s paternal uncle was Dr. Robert Moss 

E q. V.], dean of Ely, who at his death m 1729 
leq^athed to him, as ' a promising youth ’ 
the bulk of his lar^ property. He had 
already, in 1727, entered Cams College, Cam- 
bridge, as a pensioner, whence he g^uated 
B. A. m 1731, and M A. m 1786, and in the 
latter year was elected to a fellowship. He was 
brought under the notice of Bishop Sherlock, 
then bishop of Sabsbuxy, whose ' favourite 
chaplain’ ne became (Nbwtoh, AuMio- 
gra^y, p. 178), and was by him placed on 
the ladder of preferment, which ne climbed 
rapidly. In 1738 he was collated to t^ 
prebend of Warminster in Salisbury Osthe- 
dral,and ml740 he exchanged it fbir that of 
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Huntboume and Bnrbi^. On Sherlock’s 
tnuulation to London, in 1746, he accom- 
panied his patron, by whom he was appointed 
archdeacon of Colchester in 1749. From Sher- 
lock also he received in succession the valu- 
able living of Bt. Andrew Undershaft, St. 
James’s, Piccadilly (1760), and St. George’s, 
Hanover Square (1769). In 1744 he de- 
fended Shenock’s 'Tryiu of the Witnesses’ 
against the strictures of Thomas Chubb [q. v.], 
in a tract entitled * The Evidence of the 
surrection cleared from the exceptions of a 
late Pamphlet,’ which was reissued in 1749 
under the new title, * The Sequel of the Trial 
of the Witnesses,’ but without other altera- 
tion. He deliver^ the Boyle lectures for four 
years in succession, 1769-69. The lectures 
.were not published (Nioholb, Lit Anecd, vi. 
466). He was consecrated Bishop of St. 
David’s, in succession to Eobert Lowth [q. v.], 
30 Nov. 1760, and in 1774 was translate to 
Bath and WeUs, which see he retained until 
his death in 1802. He was a good average 
prelate, and, we are told, was * much esteemed 
through his diocese for his urbanitv and 
simplicity of manners, and reverenced for his 
piety and learning.’ He warmly supported 
Hannah More [q. v.] in the promotion of 
Christian education in the Cheddar Valley, 
her schools being always ’ honoured with his 
full sanction ’ (Kobebts, Life of H. More, 
iii. 40, 186). Almost in the last year of his 
life, when she was threatened with prosecu- 
tion by the farmers, under an obsolete statute, 
for her ^ unlicensed schoolmasters,’ he invited 
her to dinner at the palace, and * received 
her with affectionate cordiality’ {ib, p^. 102). 
He died at his house in Grosvenor Square, 
IS April 1602, and was buried in Grosvenor 
Chapel, South Audley Street. 

Moss was a fellow of the Royal Sodety. 
With the exception of the above-mentioned 
reply to Chubb, his only printed works con- 
sisted of one archidiaconfu charge, 1764, and 
some occasional sermons. There is a por- 
trait of him in the vestry of St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. 

Out of a fortune of 140,000/., he bequeathed 
20,000/. to his only daughter, wife of Dr. 
King, and the remaining 120,000/. to his only 
Burnving son, Db. Ckablbb Mobs (1763^ 
1811), a graduate of Christ Church, Oxford 
(B.A. 17 tc and DJ). 1707), and chaplain of 
the House of Commons in 1789, to whom 
(aged elevenl his father gave thesub-deanery 
of Wells on his translation in 1774, and the 
precentorship in^ 1790, and three prebendal 
stalls in succession ; in 1807 he was made 
bidiop of Oxford, and died on 16 Dec. 1811. 
Bishon Charles Moss mutt be distinguidied 
from first cousin Charles Moss, who en- 


tered Oaius College, Cambridge, in 1766, be- 
came archdeacon of Carmarthen Jan. 1767, 
and of St. David’s Dec. 1767 . 

[Caasan’s Lives of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, pp. 175-8 ; Britton’i Welis Cathe^al, p. 
82 ; Roberts’s Life of Hannah More ; Hiohols’b 
Lit. Anecd. iv. 223, vi. 468.] K V. 

MOSS, JOSEPH WILLIAM (1806* 
1862), bibliographer, was bom at Dudley. 
WorcestershSe, in 1803. He matriculam 
at Magdalen HaU, Oxford, 21 March 1820, 
and while an undergraduate developed an 
ardent interest in classical bibliography. He 
graduated B.A. 1626, M.A. 1827, M.B. 1820, 
and settled in practice at Dudley. 

He was elected fellow of the Iloyal Sodety 
on 18 Feb. 1830, but published nothing of 
a scientific nature. In 1847 heremuVedfrom 
Dudley to Longdon, nea. Lichfield, and in 
1848 to the Manor He use, Unton Bishop, 
near Ross, Hereferdshir'' . In le68 he again 
removed, to Hill Grove House, Wells, Somer- 
set, where he died 23 iday 1862. Towards 
the end of his life he was regarded as an 
eccentric recluse. 

His claim upon posterity rests entirely 
upon his * Manual of Classied Bibliography,’ 
which, he says, was put to press early in 
1828. The work was published in 1826, in 
two volumes, containing upwards of 1260 
closely printed pages ; and, considering the 
extreme youth of the author— he was not 
quite one-and-twenty — ^it is a very remark- 
able production. The advertisements declare 
that the * Manual ’ combines the advantage 
of the ‘Introduction’ of ’Thomas Dibdin 
the ‘Catalogues RaiBonn5s’ of De 

ure, and the * Manuel ’ of Brunet. The 
author claimed to have consulted upwards 
of three thousand volumes, exclusive of innu- 
merable editions and commentaries, to have 
produced a work fuller and more critical than 
the similar works by Michael Maittair^q. v.], 
Dr. Edward Harwood [q. v.j, and Ino^n, 
and to have been the first to include notices 
of critical publications connected with each 
author, together with the literary history of 
the translations made into the principal lan- 
guages of Europe. In spite of very serious 
omissions, both among the editions and the 
tranriations, of some gross blunders, and of 
a lack of critical insight, the book remains 
a standard work of remrsnee, especially with 
those who study the subsequent depreciation 
in the market vune of editions of the classics. 

Favourable reviews of tbs ‘ Manual’ an* 
peared in the ‘literary Chronicle ’(1826), m 
the ‘ News of literature ’ (1826), and in tibe 
‘ Gentleman’s Magasine ’ (1826, SnppL) M 
die other hand, the ‘ liten^ Gaaette * 
(1826), m three artides, aerereV attadisd 
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the book* A detailed reply from Moss was 
Bubsaqneiitly issued with the publishers’ ad- 
Tertisemmit. and with the * Gentleman’s Ma- 
gaiine’ for oeptember’ 1826. In it Moss ad- 
mits that he had borrowed the plan of his 
work from Dibdmi and claims^ like Adam 
Clarke [a. T.]y to haye included the whole of 
Harwood’s opinions. The * lateraiy Maga- 
line’ published a rejomder. 

The ' Manual ’ was reprinted, with a new 
title-page, but with no corrections, m 1637, 
by Bohn. A * Supplement,’ compiled by the 
publisher, brinn down the lists to 1836, and 
claims to sup^y omissions. The * Supple- 
ment’ IS an indiifferent catalogue, in T^ch 
editions already noticed by Moss are wrongly 
mcluded, and opinions of their ments wholly 
at yariance with those pronounced by the 
author are quoted. 

Three new works by Moss are announced 
in the reprmt, tiz , a ^ Lexicon Aristoteli- 
cum,’ a * Catalogue Raisonn6 of the Collec- 
tion of an Amateur,’ and an edition of 'Lu- 
cretius’ on an elaborate scale. But, though 
the first two were said to be m the press, none 
of these books appeared. 

[Moss’s Manual of Olassical Bibliography; 
Alubone's Diet, of English Lit , Fostsr s Alumni 
Ozon. ; Gent Mag 1860, 1862, advertisements 
of the Literary Chronicle, 1826, the reviews 
above mentions , information communicated.] 

£ O.M. 

MOSS, EGBERT (1666-1729), dean of 
Ely, eldest son of Robert and Maiy Moss, was 
bom at GiUingham m Norfolk m 1666 (so 
Masters , the ' Life ’ prefixed to his collected 
sermons says ' about 1667 ’). His father was 
a country gentleman m good circumstances, 
hving at Postwick m the same county. After 
being educated at Norwich school he was 
admitted a sizar of Comus Christi College, 
Cambridge, 19 April 1682, at the age of six- 
teen. He graduated in due course B A. 1685, 
M A. 1688, B D. 1696, D.D. 1705. Soon after 
his first degree he was elected to a fellowship 
at hiB college He was ordained deacon m 
1686, and priest m 1690. In 1693 he was 
appomted by the university to be one of their 
twelve preachers, and his sermons at St. 
Mar 3 r’s are said to have been much frequented. 
After missing a few votes an appomtment 
to the office or public orator at Cambridge 
in 1698, he was chosen preacher of Gray’s 
Jjm on 11 July of that year, in succession 
to Dr. Richardson, master of Peterhouse. In 
December 1716 he was allowed to nominate 
Dr. Thomas Gooch, master of Cains College, 
as his deputy in this office Early m 1699lie 
was elected assistant-preacher at St James’s, 
Westminster, and was successively chaplra 
in ordinaiy to William HI, Anne, uid 


George I. In 1708 the parishioners of St 
Lawrence Jewry offered him their Tuesday 
lectureship, which he accepted, succeeding 
Dr. Stanhope, then made dean of Canter- 
bury. 

Moss’s preferments were now so numerous 
that the master of his college. Dr. Ghreene, 
was of opinion that his fellowship was vir- 
tually rendered void. A long and somewhat 
undignified controversy followed between 
Moss and the master, m which it was alleged 
that the total value of the church prefeiv 
ments held by Moss, 240/ m all, was equiva- 
lent to SIX fellowships The master, however, 
did not proceed to extremities, and Moss re- 
tained ms fellowship till 1714 (the corre- 
spondence IB m Addit MS 10126). 

In 1708, or soon afterwards, he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Gedelstone orGilston, 
Hertfordshire ; and on 16 May 1713 was in- 
stalled dean of Ely After suflenng much 
from gout, he died 26 March 1729, and was 
buried m his own cathedral, where a Latin 
inscription with his arms (ermine, a cross 
pat6e) marks his resting-place. He had mar- 
ried a Mrs. Hinton of Cambridge, who sur- 
vived him, but he left no issue. The bulk of 
hiB fortune, after deducting a small endow- 
ment for a sizarship at Cams College was be- 

J ueathed to one of his nephews, Charles Moss 
q V.], bishop of Bath and Wells 
Moss 18 described as an excellent preacher 
and a kind and loyal friend. His sermons 
were collected ana published in 1736, m 
8 vols 8vo, with a biographical preface by 
Dr. Zachary Grey [a v.], who had married 
one of his step-dau^ters An engraved por- 
trait of the author by Yertue is prefixed 
[MaBters’s Hist Corpus Christi College, 
Cambndge, 1763, pp 347-9, Life, by Dr. Z 
Grey, Le Neve’s Fasti , Nichols’s Lit Auecd iv. 
162, Cole’s MSS vol zzz fol 166, &c , Addit. 
MS. 10126 , Notes and Queries, 8tb ser vi 142 ] 

J. H. L. 

MOSS, THOMAS (d. 1808), poet, received 
his education at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated BA. in 1761 
{Oraduati Cantabr 1823, p 332) Taking 
Wy orders he became mmister of Trentham, 
Staffordshire, and he was afterwards for many 
years minister of Brinley Hill Chapel in Wor- 
cestershire, and perpetual curate of Bnerley 
Hill Chapel in the parish of Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire. He died at Stourbridge, Woi^ 
cestersbire, on 6 Dec. 1808. 

He published anonymously 'Poems on 
several Occasions,’ Wolverhampton, 1769, 
4to, pp. 61. In an ' advertisement ’ to this 
sm^ volume it is stated that most <ff the 
poems were written when the authw was 
about twenty. The first piece is the pathetic 
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and popular ^ Beggar’s Petition/ beginning 
with the line ^Pitj the sorrows of a poor 
old man.’ A Latin translation of this 
Mendid Supplicatio/ was published 
by William Humphries, * in schola patemft 
de Baldock, alumnus/ London, 1790, 8yo, 
together with a Latin version of Goldsmith’s 
* Dmrted Village.’ Moss also published some 
occasional sermons and 'The Imperfection 
of Human Enjoyments/ a poem in blank 
verse, London, 1783, 4to. 

[Chambers’s Worcestershire Biog. p. 541 ; 
Cooper’s Memorials of Cambridge, li. 879; 
Watt’s Bibl. BriL ; Gent. Mag. November 1790, 
p. 972, September 1791, p. 862, December 1808, 
p. 1133 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1622.] 

T. C. 

MOSSE, BARTHOLOMEW (1712- 
1759L philanthropist, bom in 1712, was son 
of Tnomas Mosse, rector of Maryborough, 
Queen’s County. He was apprenticed to 
John Stone, a Dublin surgeon, and received 
a license to practise on 12 July 1738. In 
1738 he was employed by the government 
to take charge of the men daStA from Ire- 
land to complete the regiments in Minorca. 
Wishing to perfect him^lf in surgery and i 
midwifery by intercourse with the prao- 1 
titioners of other countries, he subs^uently 
travelled through Ei^land, France, Holland, 
and other parts of Europe. At length he 
settled in Dublin, and, having obtamed a 
license in midwifery, he quitted the practice 
of surgery. 

Struck W the misery of the poor lying-in 
women of Dublin, Mosse determined to esta- 
blish a hospital for their relief. With the 
assistance of a few friends he rented a large 
house in George’s Lane, which he furnished 
with beds and other necessaries, and opened 
it on 16 March 1746. This institution is said 
to have been the first of its kind in Great 
Britain. Encouraged by its usefulness, 
Mosse, on his own responsibilitj, took a large 
plot of ground on the north side of Dublin, 
and, with only 600/. in hand, set about the 
erection of the present Rotunda Hospital on 
the plans of Richard Cassels [q. vt] The 
founaation-stone was laid by the lord mayor 
on 24 May ( - 4 June) 1761. By subscrip- 
tions, parliamentary grants, and the proceed 
of concerts, dramatic performances, and lot- 
teries, the work was pushed on ; and the in- 
stitution was opened for the reception of 
patients on 8 Dec. 1767, having been incor- 
porated by charter dated 2 Dec.1766. Parlia- 
ment on 11 Nov. 1767 granted 6,000/. to the 
hospital and 2,000/. to Mosse as a reward for 
his exertions. The house in George’s Lane 
was now closed. 

Mosse also formed a scheme, which was 


partly executed, for nursing, clothing, and 
maintaining all the childrm bom in the 
hospital, whose parents consented to entrust 
them to his care. A tedmical school was 
to be opened and provided with able pro- 
testant masters, and ne intended to establish a 
hardware manufactory in connection with it. 

Mosse’s philanthropic schemes involved 
him in debt and subjected him to nmoh 
malicious misrepresentation. Worn out by 
his exertions he died at the house of Aider- 
man Peter Barr6 at CuUenswood, near Dub- 
lin, on 16 Feb. 1769, and was buried at 
Donnybrook. By his wife Jane, dau^ter of 
Charles Whittingham, archdeacon ofDublin, 
he left two children. After his death par- 
liament granted at various times 9,000/. to 
the hospital, and 2,600/. tc M ». MqJtS for the 
maintenance of herself an*' her children. 

Mosse’s portrait was presented by William 
Monck Mason [q. v.] to the hospital in No- 
vember 1833, and now hangs in the board- 
room ; it has been engr .ved by Duncan. A 
plaster bust of Mosse, probably by Van Nost, 
stands in the halL Mosse has been erro- 
neously styled ' M.D.’ 

[Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, 
ii 666-96 (with portrait) ; Warburton, White- 
law, and Walsh’s Hist, of Dublin, voL ii. ; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography.] O. G. 

MOSSE or MOSES, MILES (/.168a- 
1614), divine, educated at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, proceeded D.D. between 1696 and 1603. 
About 1660 he became a minister at Norwich, 
where John, earl of Mar, and other Scottish 
nobles were afterwards among his eongregi^ 
tion. 'It was my hap/ he says, * tlurough their 
honourable favour often to be present with 
some of them while they lay in the city of 
Norwich. There they many times partaxed 
my publique ministry and I their private exer- 
cises ’ {Scotland's Welcome, 1603, p. 64). He 
afterwards became pastor of OomoM, Suffolk. 
He published 1. ' A Catechism/ 1690, which 
is now only known by an answer by ^omas 
Rogers [q. v.], entitled, ' Miles Christlanus : a 
Defence . . . written against an Epistle pre- 
fixed to a Catechism s^e.by Miles Moses,’ 
London, 1690, 4to. 2. 'The Arraignment 
and Conviction of Vsury,’ &c., London, 6vo, 
1696; sermons, preach^ at St. Edmunds- 
bury, and directed against the growth of 
usury. Mosse shows great fiumilwty with 
the Canonist writers, and well represents 
the vbwB of the clergy on usury at the end 
of the sixteenth century. He appesrs to 
have been greatly i n fl u enced by the tssching 
of Cdvin and uis school 8. 'Scotland^ 
Welcome/ London, 1608, 8vo; s ssmum 
preached at Needham, Suffolk, and dedkatsd 
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to John, earl of Mar. 4. 'Justifying and 
Saving Faith diatinguished from the Faith 
of the Devils in a Sermon preached at Pauls 
Cxossei in London, 9 May 1618,’ contains an 
account of the death of Queen Elizabeth 
(p.77). 

[Strype’a Life of Whitgift, ii. 468 ; Ashley’s 
Eeonomic History, vol i. pt. il p. 469. Mosse’s 
antograph is in the Tanner MSS (Bodleian Li* 
brary), cclxzxm 69 , Davy’s mannscnpt Athenae 
Suffole. m Bnt. Mas i. 279.] W. A. S. H. 

MOSSES, ALEXANDER (1798-1837), 
artist, bom in 1793, was the son of a Liver- 
pool tradesman. At an early age he showed 
a talent for drawing, but he had no instruc- 
tion in art. He became nevertheless a mas- 
terly draughtsman and colourist. In the ex- 
hibition of the Liverpool Acaden^ for 1811 
he is represented by a ' View of Birkenhead 
^ory,’ and in the following years by land- 
scapes and figure pictures In the catalogue 
of 1827 his name appears as ' Master of the 
Drawing Academy, and he is represented by 
twelve works, among them the portraits of 
Edward Rushton, now hanging in the magis- 
trates’ room at the pohce omce, Dale Street , 
of Georce Lyon, of William Swainson, 
F.R.S., F.L S , and of Thomas Stewart Trail, 
M D , president of the Liverpool Royal In- 
st itution, now in the Liverpool Institute. In 
1829 he exhibited 'Christ’s Agony in the 
Garden,’ and ' The Expulsion from Para- 
dise.* In 1631 he exhibited five pictures, the 
chief of which was the full-length portrait 
of Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Branker, 
mayor of Liverpool. This excellent work is 
in the town-hall, Liverpool. In 1886 he 
exhibited a fine portrait of Dr. Rutter, now 
in the Roval Institution, Liverpool He also 
painted the portrait of the Rev John Yates 
of Liverpool, which was engraved by F. 
Engleheart. His only exhibit at the Royal 
Academy was m 1820, 'Dhama Rama and 
Munhi Rathama, two Budhist Priests from 
the Island of Ceylon.’ 

Mosses also practised as a teacher of draw- 
mg, among other places, at the Liverpool 
Rojal Institution. One of his pupils there, 
William Damek, rose to some note as an 
artist in LiverpooL A picture by Mosses, 
of blmd Howard, a well-known inmate of 
the Blmd Asylum, and his children, was 
engraved ; another of a butcher lad, showing 
the town of Liverpool m the distance, was 
engraved on steel hj H. Robinson. He died 
at his house, 18 Pleasant Street, Liverpool, 
14 July 1887, leaving a widow and two sons. 
A portrait by himseu, and a bust of him by 
Lyon, were in poaseasion of his grandson, his 
last surviving descendant. He is represented 


m the permanent collection in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, by a fine portrait 
of WiUiam Ewart, father of WiUiamiEwart, 
M P. for Liverpool. This was presented in 
1878 by Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

[Liverpool Lantern, 16 Jan« 1881 , Li^rpool 
Mercury, 21 July 1837; Liverpool Exhibition 
Catalogues , information supphed by Mrs. Bridget 
and Mr. Thomas Formby ] A. N. 

MOSSMAN, GEORGE, M D. (Jl. 1800), 
medical writer, practised as a physician at 
Bradford, Yorkshire. On 6 July 1792 he 
married there a Miss Ramsbotham {Oent. 
Mag, 1792, pt. ii. p. 672). A mamage of 
Dr. Mossman, physician of Bradford, to Mrs. 
Ramsbottom of Barwick-in-£lmet, York- 
shire, is also recorded m 1812 {tb, 1812, pt. 

11. p 686). , 

Mossman wrote : 1. ' Observations on the 
Brunonian Practice of Physic including a 
Reply to an anonymous Publication repro- 
bating the Use of Stimulants in Fevers,’ 8vo, 
London, 1788. 2 'An Essay to elucidate 
the Nature, Ongin, and Connexion of Sro- 
phula [ste] and glandular Consumption , in- 
cluding a brief History of the Efiects of 
Ilkley Spaw ; with Observation on the Me- 
dicinal Powers of the Digitalis,’ &c , 8vo, 
Bradford [1792 P] (another edit, London, 
1800). He contributed four papers to Dun- 
can’s ' Annals of Medicine,’ 1797 and 1799 
(ii 298, 807, 418, iv. 482), a paper m the 
' Medical Repository* (i. 577), and numerous 
papers on the effects of digitalis m con- 
sumption to the 'Medical and Physical 
Journal.’ 

[Reuss’s Begister of Authors. Watt’s Bibl. 
Bnt] G G 

MOSSMAN, THOMAS WIMBERLEY 
(1826-18^, divme, bom in 1826, eldest son 
of Robert Hume Mossman of Skipton, York- 
shire, matriculated from St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, on 17 Dec. 1845, and while an un- 
dergraduate became an adherent of the Ox- 
ford movement. He graduated B.A in 1649, 
was ordained deacon in that year, and took 
priest’s orders in 1850. He became curate 
of Donington-on-Bam in 1849, curate of 
Panton in 1852, vicar of Ranby, Lincoln- 
shire, in 1854, and rector of East Torrmgton 
and vicar of West Torrington, near Wragby, 
in the same county, in 1859. He receive 
the honoraiT degree of D D. firom the Uni- 
versity of the South, U.S.A , in 1881. Be- 
coming prominent among the leadm of the 
extreme ntualistie party, he waged incessant 
I war with nrotestant priwples. He was a 
member of the Order of Corporate Reunion, 

I and it is said that he was one of its pre- 
lates, assuming the title of bishop of Sell^ 
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(Church TimeSf 10 July 1886, jl 631). Dm^ 
ing his last illness he was receiyed into the 
Roman catholic church by his old friend, 
Cardinal Manning. He died at his rectory 
on 6 July 1885. He had previously taken 
steps to resign has rectory, but the necessary 
le^ formalities were not completed. 

His works are : 1. * A G'^ssary of the prin- 
cipal Words used in a Fig^tive, Typical, 
or Mystical Sense in the Holy Saiptures,’ 
London, 1664, 16mo. 2. * Sermons,’ l^ndon, 
1667, 12mo. 8. * Ritualism in its Relation 
to Reunion,’ in * Essays on the Reunion of 
Christendom,’ edited by F. G. Lee, D.D., 
1867. 4. ‘ The Primacy of St. Peter. A 

Translation of Cornelius k Lapide upon St. 
Matthew, xvi. 17-19, and St. John xxi. 16- 
17,’ London [1870f], 8vo. 6. A translation of 
the * Speculum Spurituale’ ^ Blosius. 6. * A 
History of the Catholic Church of Jesus 
Christ from the Death of St. John to the 
middle of the Second Century,’ London, 1 873, 
8yo. 7. * Epiphanius ; the History of his 
Childhood and Youth, told by himself. A 
Tale of the Early Church,’ London [1874], 
8vo. 8. *A Reply to Professor Tyndall’s 
Lucretian,’ London, 1875, 8to. 0. * Free- 
dom for the Church of God ; an . . . Appeal 
to my High Church Brethren,’ London, 1876, 
8vo. 10. * The Great Commentary of Cor- 
nelius k Lapide, translated . . .with the as- 
sistance of various scholars^’ voL i. (Matt, 
i-ix) London, 1876, 8vo, vol. li. (Matt, x-xxi) 
1876, vol. iii. (Matt, xxii-xxviii, and St. 
Mark’s Gospel complete), 1881, vol. iv.(John 
i-xi), 1886, vol. v (John xii-xxi, and Epistles 
i. ii. and iii.) 1886. 1 1. * The Relations which 
at present exist between Church and State 
in England. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
W . E. Gladstone,’ Londo^l 883], 8vo. 1 2. ‘ A 
Latin Letter (with an hmglish translation) 
to his Holiness Pope Leo XIII,’ London, 
1884, 8vo. 

[Church Times, 17 July 1886, p. 666 ; Crock- 
ford's Clerical Directory, 1885, p. 866 ; Foster's 
Alumni Ozon. 1716-1886, iii. 992 ; Uncoliishire 
Chron. 10 July 1886, p. 6, ooL 7 i Tablet, 18 July 
1886, p. 103.] T. C. 

MOSSOM, ROBERT (d. 1679), bishop 
of Derry, a native of Lincolnshire, entered 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, on 2 June 
1631, but two months later migrated to Petei^ 
house, where he was admitted a sizar on 
9 Aug., and where he wasa fellow student 
with Kiehard Orashaw and Joseph Beau- 
mont, afterwards master of the college. He 
graduated B.A. in 1634 and M.A. m 1688. 


of Bedale. Suhsegnently, for at least five 


In 1642 he was offieiati^ at York as an 
army chaplain under Sir Thomas Glemhsm, 
and about this time he marrieda Mias Eland 


wnar^ JLondon. wnere, notwitnstanding tne 
prohibition of the law, he used the Bo& of 
Common Prayer, and administered the holy 
eommunion monthly. This brought a great 
couconise of nobility and gentry to the 
church. After he had been silenced Mosaom 
maintained himself by keeping a aohool. 

With the Restoration came honour and 
preferment. By his majesty’s letters manda- 
toiy, dated 21 July 1660, Mosaom was on the 
following 5 dept created D.D. at Cambridge, 
and on 20 Sept, in the same year he waa col- 
lated to the prebend of Knai^borough-csum- 
Bickhill in the diureh of York. The original 
letter of Charles II appoiiitiug hixSl" dean of 
Christ Church, Dublin , is d 'ited 25 Sept. 1 660, 
and he was installed 2 Feb. 1660-1. By 
patent dated 13 Nov. 16^30 he waa presented 
by the crown to the precentorship of St. 
Patrick’s, and he was astalled on 27 Dee. 
On 21 May 1661 Mossom was elected prolo- 
cutor of the Lower House of Convocation, 
Dublin. He graduated D.D. (adcundsm) in 
the university of Dublin, 26 Jan. 1661-2. As 
prolocutor he delivered a congratulatory 
speech before the Duke of Ormonde 29 July 
1662, on his arrival in Ireland as lord-lieu- 
tenant. After the death of George Wild, 
bishop of Derry, 29 Dee. 1665, Mossom was 

S romoted to the vacant see. His patent bears 
ate 26 March 1666, and he was consecrated 
in Christ Church, Dublin, on 1 April. 
Harris and Cotton erroneously state that he 
held the deanery of Christ Cfhurch tn com- 
mendam with the bishopric. He died at 
Derry on 21 Dec. 1679, and was buried in 
his cathedral. In 1858 there was a full-sized 
portrait of him at Mount Eland, co. Kil- 
kenny, the seat of Charles Eland Mossom, 
esa. 

Mossom, who was * a consistent, uncom- 
promising loyalist, warmly attached to the 
Church of England,’ was also * s good classic 
scholar and deeply versed in theolc^cal litera- 
ture.’ Sound jud^ent and dear inteUigsnoe 
are conspicuous in his writings. 

His works, excluding separately puhliahed 
sermons, are : 1. ’ Anti-Pamus, or a Treatise 
in the Defence of the Royall Right of Kings 
n>y David Owen], . . • New Twslated arc 
iHiblished to connrme Men in their Loyaltj 
to their King,’ York, 1642, 4to. 2. ^ The King 
on his Throne : or a Disoonxse maintaining 
the Dignity of a King, the Duty of a Satject, 
and the unlawfulnesse of Rebellion,’ two ser- 
mons preached in York Oathediu, YorL 
1648, Ito. 8. * Sion’s Prospect in its Pim 
View. Presented in a Sunniaiy of Biviiia 
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Truths, consentiitf with the Faith professed 
by the Church of England/ London, 1661| 
4to ; again, 1653 and 1711, dedicated to Henry, 
marquis of Dorchester. 4. * The Preachers 
Tripartite, in Three Books/ London, 1667, 
foL ; said to hare been reprinted in 1685, foL, 
and a privately printed edition issued in 1645, 
8yo, from the I&v. Henry A. Simcoe’s Pen- 
heale press, Cornwall (Boase and Cottbinet, 
Vomub, p. 661). 6. * Variss Colloquendi 
Formulse in usum Condiscipulorum m Pa- 
laestra Literaria sub patemo moderamine vires 
MinervaleBexercentium,partimcollect8B,par- 
tim compositae, a Boberto Mossom/ London, 
1659. 6. * An Apology in the behalf of the 
Sequestred Clergy, Presented to the High 
Court of Parliament,' London, 1660, 4to. Im- 
printed in Lord Somers's * Tracts,' ii. 158, 
third collection. An anonymous answer ap- 
peared under the title of * A Plea for Minis- 
ters in Sequestrations: wherein Mr. Mossom’s 
Apology for the Sequestered Clergy is duly 
considered and discussed/ London, 1660, 4to. 
7. ‘ The Copy of a Speech delivered by Dr. 
Mossom, Dean of Christ Church, and Pro- 
locutor of the Lower House of Convocation, 
before the Lord Lieutenant, the 29th of July 
1662 ' (cf. Kenkeit, Iteaiater and Chron* 
p. 738). 

[Cotton’s Fasti, iii. 11, 319, v. 90, 255 ; Da- 
vies’s York Press, p 68 ; Evelyn’s Diary ; Ken- 
nett’s Register and Chronicle ; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, iii. 193 ; Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 
627; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 38, 34; Palatine 
Note-Book, i. 147, 203 ; ii. 12, 60; Pepys’s Diary, 
ed. Bright i. 49, 73, 143; Ware’s Bishops, 
ed. Harris, p. 295 ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, iii. 721, 1148, 1172, iv. 830, Fasti, i. 828, 
ii. 88, 88 ; Worthington’s Diary, L 307.] 

T.O. 

MOSSOP, HENRY (1729 P-1774 P)^ ac- 
tor, was son of John Mossop, M.A., of !mnity 
College, Dublin, who was collated to the 
prebend of Kilmeen, Tuam, on 10 Aug. 1787, 
and died in 1759 (Cottoe, Fasti Eccles, Hib, 
iv. 48). As a boy Mossop stayed in Dublin 
with his unde, a bookseller, went to a gram- 
mar school in Digg^ Street, and, with a view 
to taking holy orders, proceeded to Trinity 
College. Refused, on a visit to London, en- 
wements on the stage by Garrick, and by 
lUdi of Covent Garden, who both discouraged 
him from attempting to become an actor, 
he went on the introduction of Francis 
Gentleman fq. v.^ to SheridanjJby whom he 
was engaged for Smock Alley Theatre, Dub- 
lin, where he appeared, 28 Nov. 1749, as 
Zanga in the 'Revenge.* Though awkward in 
xnanner and unpicture^ue in appearance, he 
displayed an 'astonishing degree of beautiful 
wildness/ which apit crowded with his Mends 


and fellow-students warmly recognised. Dur- 
ing the season he played Cassius, Polydore 
in the ' Orphan/ Glo'ster in ' Jane Shore/ and 
Ribemont in the ' Black Prince,’ and in the 
following season he appeared as Richard III, 
dressed in white satin, ' puckered.’ Hearing 
that his manager had condemned the dress as 
coxcombical, he sought him in his dressing- 
room, and, with the curiously pedantic and 
staccato delivery he retained until the last, 
said, ' Mr. She-ri-dan, I hear you said that I 
dressed Richard like a cox-comb — that is an 
af-front. You wear a sword, pull it out of 
the scabbard — I’ll draw mine and thrust it 
into your bo-dy.’ Sheridan smiled, and the 
explosion had no result ; but Mossop, turbu- 
lent, vain, and unmanageable, soon left the 
theatre for London, where, under Garrick’s 
management, he appeared at Drury Lane as ' 
Richard IH 26 Sept. 1751. His success in 
this part, in which he was held only inferior 
to Garrick, was great. Garrick, not altogether 

E leased with the reception, applauded the 
nes of Taswell, an actor, on Mossop and 
Ross, another debutant : — 

The Templars they cry Mossop, 

The ladies they cry Ross up, 

But which is the best is a toss-up. 

Garrick, after his wont, gave him every 
chance, and Mossop during this and the three 
following seasons pl^ed Bajazet, Horatio in 
the ' Fair Penitent,’ l^neseus in ' Phaedra and 
Hippolitus,’ Orestes, Macbeth, Othello, Wol- 
sey, Pierre, Ck>mus, Dumont, King John, 
Goriolanus, Duke in ' Measure for Measure,’ 
and other leading parts. He was the original 
Lewson in the ' Gambler,’ 7 Feb. 1763 ; Per- 
seus in Young’s ' Brothers/ 8 March 1763 ; 
iEnobarbus in Glover’s ' Boadicea,’ 1 Dec. 
1763 ; Appius in Crisp’s ' Yirginius,’ 26 Feb. 
1754; rhorbas in Whitehead’s ‘Creusa/ 
20 April 1754 ; and Barbarossa in Brown’s 
' Barbarossa,’ 17 Dec. 1754. Goriolanus and 
Barbarossa were held his great parts. On 
revisiting Smock Alley Theatre in 1755-0, on 
very advantageous terms, he chose Achmet 
in ' Barbarossa/ for which he was unsuited. 
On 21 Sept. 1756 he reappeared at Dru^ 
Lane as Richard, and played also Mask well in 
the ' Double Dealer,’ Osmyn in the ' Mourn- 
ing Bride/ and Gato. In the two following 
seasons he was seen, among many other 
parts, as Prospero, Hamlet, Hostinn, and 
i£sop, and was the original Agis in Home’s 
' Agis,’ 21 Feb. 1758, and Etan in Murphy’s 
' O^han of China,’ 21 April 1759. Mossop 
then, having accepted an enganment from 
Bun^ and woodward for Grow Street Thea- 
tre, ]5ublin,quitted London permanently. His 
own vanity and Ul-temper had been played 
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on hy Fitzpatrick, a bitter enemj of Qazridc 
and a would-be arbiter of the stage [see 
Gabhice, David], and Mossop c^e to look 
upon himself as oppressed ana injured. His 
reception at Crow Street was enthusiastic, 
and he added to hi# repertory Y entidius, lago, 
and Kitely. Mossop and Bany formed an 
eminently popular combination. A further 
engagement was offered, on terms beyond 
precraent. Mossop declined, however, and 
announced his intention to open on his own 
account Smock Alley Theatre, a resolution 
which he carried out to his own ruin and that 
of his rival in Crow Street. Backed up by 
aristocratic patronage Mossop opened his sea- 
son (17 Nov. 1760), as soon as the period of 
mourning for the death of George II had 
passed, with ‘ Venice Preserved,* Mossop play- 
mg Pierre, West Digges Jailier, ana Mrs. 
B^amy Belvidera. A wild antagonism was 
carried on between the two houses, at which 
the same pieces were frequently played on the 
same night. During this and the following sea- 
son Mossop made a fairly successful struggle, 
engaging Mrs. Fitzhenry, Mrs. Abington, 
Beddish, King, and Tate Wilkinson^ but he 
owed his temporary escape from rum to his 
engagement of an Italian opera company. 
In 1762-3 the receipts at tne two houses 
were inadequate to the expenses at one. So 
impoverished was the treasury that actors of 
both sexes with a nominal salary of 6/. per 
week only received 6/. in as many months, 
and were in want of bread. Suc^ money as 
Mossop received he spent in litigation or 
lost at the gambling-table, while Banr was 
arrested for debt on the stage. Mossop 
held on in a fashion until 1770-1, adding 
to his characters Zamti in the 'Oi^han of 
China,’ Leon in * Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife,’ Carlos in * Like Master like Man,’ 
Archer in the * Stratagem,’ Belcour in the 
‘ West Indian,’ and very many more cha- 
racters, including, presumably, Bratus, Ti- 
mon of Athens, the Old Bachelor, Lord 
Townly, Chamont, Hotspur, Sempronius, 
and Marcian. Such successes as he obtained 
were principally musical, Ann Catley [q. v.] 
in especial proving a great attraction. 

In 1767-8 the retirement of Barry left 
Mossop without a competitor. He took pos- 
session immediately of both theatres, appear- 
ing as Richard at Crow Street 7 Dec. 1707. In 
the summer of 1 769 he visited Cork. A third 
theatre in Gapel Street, Dublin, was opened 
in 1776 by Dawson, Mahon, and Wilkes. Un- 
der Mos8op*s management tragedy had been 
acted at Crow Street, and coniedy, rope- 
dancing, Ac., at Smock Alley. In 1770 Mos- 
sop reugned Crow Street. Large sums of 
money had heem taken and lost, the company 


had received mere driblets of money, end 
Mossop, though the idol of Dublin, mand 
himself at times playing with a strong com- 
pany to less thim 61, Under the weight 
of troubles, vexations, and debt he broke 
down in health, and solicited public gene- 
rosity for a benefit 17 April 1771, at which 
he was unable to appear. Proceeding to 
London in search of recruits, he was ar- 
rested for debt by one of his company, and 
lodged in the King’s Bench, which he only 
quitted as a bankrupt. Benefit followed 
benefit at Smock Alley, and earnest appeals 
were made to the Dublin world to rescue 
one of the ^best theatrical performers now 
living.’ No permanent relief was obtained. 
On recovering his liberty he, with customary 
churlishness and vanity, refused to ofiply to 
Garrick, saying that Garrick knew ne was 
in London, thereby implymy that application 
should come from him. .^\Tl chance of help 
from Garrick was destroyed by the publica- 
tion in 1772 of ^ A Letti ^ to David Garrick 
on his Conduct,’ written oy the Rev. David 
Williams for the purpose of forcing an en- 
gagement from that actor. Negotiations were 
opened with Covent Garden, but Mrs. Barry 
refused to act with Mossop. A year’s tour on 
the continent was undertaken with a friend 
named Smith. hVom this Mossop returned 
emaciated and depressed, and withmadequate 
command of his faculties, and he died in the 
Strand 18 Nov. 1778, or, according to the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine,* on 27 Dec. 1774, at 
Chelsea, in great poverty (4}d. only being 
in his possession), and, as was said, of a 
broken neart. An offer by Garrick to pay for 
his funeral was refused by Mossop’s maternal 
uncle, a bencher of the Inner Temple. While 
in management he had borrowed money from 
Garrick, who proved against his estate for 
200 /. 

A portrait of Mossop as Bajazet is men- 
tioned by Bromley ; he was of middle size, 
fairly well formed, with an expressive face 
and an eye of much fire. He haa a voice deep 
and louo, not very capable of tenderness, but 
useful in rhetorical pfu»ages. A born actor, 
he was unaware of nis own limitations, and, 
though without a superior in a part simh as 
the Duke in * Measure for Measure,’ thrust 
himself into parts, such as Archer and Bel- 
cour, for which he had very slight qualifica- 
tions. In amenability to flattery Garrick 
even could not surpass him. and his most 
grievous erron were due to listening to in- 
terested advisers. Mosscm wasted his time in 
fashionable society, and lost in gambling the 
money he should have paid to oompwy. 
The * Dramatic Censor ’pronounces his Sem- 
pronius and Marcian unsurpassed, GhuxdiUl 
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taxes him with ' studied impropriety of 
speech.’ His syllables are said to hay e ^ faUen 
from him lihe minute-g^s/ while the nick- 
name of the * teapot actor’ referred to 
fayourite attitude, with one arm on his hip 
and the other extended. Hitchcock, a some- 
what prejudiced judge, declares him admir- 
able in many heroic characters— Macbeth, 
Hotspur, King John, Ventidius, Cato, &o. 
Victor ( Wbr&f i. 168) describes Mossop as 
an actor of some promise, but an imitator of 
Quin. 

[The best account of Mossop’s life is given in 
the Theatrical Recorder, Dublin, 1821, and fol- 
lowing years. Hitchcock's Historical View of the 
Irish Stage supplies an elaborate account of his 
management, which is condensed in Genest's Ac- 
count of the English Stage. The Garrick Coire- 
spondence ; Davies's Life of Garrick ; Fitzgerald's 
life of Garrick ,* Victor's Works; Dibdin's Hist, 
of the Stage, v. 205 ; the Preface to the Modish 
Wife, by F. Gentleman; Theatrical Review; 
Churchill's Rosciad; Lee Lewes's Memoirs; 
O'Keeffe's Memoirs; Bernard's Retrospections; 
Doran's Annals of the Stage, ed. Lowe, ii. 863 ; 
and Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs supply anecdotes 
and references. The following pamphlets deal 
with Mossop: *A Letter to David Garrick on 
opening the Theatre, 1769,’ should be 1769 ; * An 
Attack on Mossop by Edward Purdon,’ for which 
a public apology had to be made ; * An Estimate 
of the Theatrical Merits of the Two Tragedians 
at Crow Street (Mossop and Barry),* 1760; 
*Zanga Triumph,’ by Charles McLoughlm, 1762.] 

J. K. 

MOSSOP, WILLIAM (1761-1804), 
medallist, was bom in 1761 in Mary’s Parish, 
Dublin. His father, a Homan catholic named 
Browne, died when he was youM, and his 
mother, on her second marriam to W. Mossop, 
a relative of Henry Mossop [q. v.] the actor, 
changed his name to Mossop in order to 
procure him admission to the Dublin Blue- 
coat School, a protestant institution. On 
leaving this school about 1766 Mossop was 
apprenticed to Stone, a die-sinker, who made 
seu-dies for the Linen Board. On Stone]k 
death through intemperance M^op contri- 
buted to the support of the family, imd con- 
tinued to work tor the Linen Board till 1781, 
when he lost his employment on a change 
of management. In 1784, and afterwards, 
he lived at 18 Essex Quay, Dublin, describ- 
ing his occupation as that of * letter-cutter 
and die-unW.’ A chance purchase of a 
collection of medals turned his attention to 
medallifl work, and in 1782 he produced his 
first medal, that of Ryder the actor. He was 
encouraged by Henry Quin, M.D., of Dub- 
lin. In 1798 he wbb employed by the firm 
Camae, Kyan, k Gamac to superintend their 
private mint, and in making the dies for 


the ' Oamae ’ halfpenny tokens. The failure 
of the firm cost him his appointment and 
involved him in pecuniary losses, and in 
1797 he returned to his busmess as a private 
die-sinker. Besides designing medals, Mossop 
prepared the dies of numerqus seals of various 
pulmc bodies in Ireland. He also engraved 
a few compositions in cornelian and ivory. 
He died m Dublin in 1804, after a few 
hours’ illness, from paralysis and apoplexy, 
aged 68. Mossop married (about 1781 P), 
and had a family. William Stephen Mossop 
[q. V.1 the medallist was his son. 

Before cutting the steel die for his medals 
Mossop made a large model in wax. Some 
of the dies passed into the possession of Mr. 
J. Woodhouse, medallist, of Dublin. The 
following are the chief medals produced by 
Mossop Thomas Ryder, 1782, signed w. M.^ 
Right Hon. John and Mrs. Beresford, 1788, 
signed w. hossof ; Henry Quin, signed 
w. MOSSOP; David La Touche, 1786 (P); 
William Alexander, 1785 ; William Deane, 
1786 (P); Edmund Sexton, viscount Pery 
(Lord I’ery paid forty guineas for this 
medal, Mossop having asked only twenty) ; 
Cunningham prize medal of Koval Irish 
Academy (with portrait of Lora Charle- 
mont, who gave Mossop access to his library 
and collection of coins and medals) ; Down 
Coloration of Horse Breeders, about 1787 ; 
Primate ^binson. Lord Rokeby, about 1789 ; 
medals given at the commencements, Trinity 
College, Dublin, about 1793 ; medal of the 
Friendlv Brothers of St. Patrick ; Dr. 
Barrett’s school medal; Tyrone regiment, 
1797 (P) ; Bantry Bay medal ; Order of Orange 
and Blue (badge) ; Orange Association, 1798 ; 
Hon. HenW St. George Cole ; Dublin Masonic 
Schod medal; College Historical Society, 
Dublin University; Mossop’s medal, about 
1801; Dublin Society medal, about 1802; 
medals of the Farming Society of Ireland ; 
Navan Farming Society, 1802 (P) ; Irish Ord- 
nance medal. Mossop, like his son, was an 
able medallist. His works are usually signed 
MOSSOP. 

[The best account of Mossop is that given in 
the Medallists of Ireland and their Work, by 
Dr. William Frazer, of Dublin.] W. W, 

MOSSOP, WILLIAM STEPHEN(178S- 
1827), medallist, bom in Dublin in 1788, was 
the son of William Mossop [q. v.], medallist. 
He was educated at the acadmy of Samuel 
White in Dublin, and in 1802 enterad the 
Art Schools of the Royal Dublin Society 
under Francis West, the master of tl^ 
figure school, who also gave him instmo- 
tion privately. His first medal, that of the 
Incorporated Society for Charter Schools, 
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wad made when he was about seventeen. 
In 1806 he made a medal for the Farming 
Society of Ireland, and in 1810 one to com- 
memorate the fiftieth year of George IITs 
reign. In 1813 he received the premium of 
the Society of Arts for the die of a school 
medal, and in 1814 gained its premium for a 
medal bearing the head of Vulcan. About 
1820 he contemplated a series of forty 
portrait-medals of distinrashed Irishmen. 
He completed the medal of Grattan, and 
nearly finished those of Ussher, Charlemont, 
Swift, and Sheridan. The dies of these were 
left unhardened, but were afterwards an- 
nealed by Mr. J, Woodhouse of Dublin, 
into whose possession they came. Mossop 
followed the method adopted by his father 
in designing the model tor his steel dies. 
He used a preparation of beeswax melted 
and softened with turpentine, and coloured 
white or brown. * He spread this tempered 
wax upon a piece of glass or slate, aading 
and working in successive portions until the 
design was completed.’ Several of Mossop’s 
wax models are in the possession of Dr. 
Frazer of Dublin, and some of his steel dies 
became the property of the Royal Irish 
Academy and of Mr. J. Woodhouse. Some 
designs east in plaster also became the pro- 
perty of Mi« Woodhouse. In addition to 
his work on medals Mossop was engaged in 
preparing the seals of various public bodies, 
mcfuding the Waterford chamber of com- 
merce, Cork Institution (1807), County of 
Sligo Infirmary (1813), Irish treasury, Derry 
corporation, Prussian consulate, and Water- 
fora harbour commission. He also made a 
series of dies for the stamp office, Dublin. 
Mossop was secretary to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy from its foundation till his death, 
which took place in the early part of 1827, 
after an attack of mental aberration. Mossop 
wrote a short account of his father and him- 
self, which was printed in Gilbert’s ’ History 
of Dublin,’ iL 121, ff. and .^>pendix. The 
following is a selection mm Mossop’s 
medals: Incorporated Society for Charter 
Schools in Ireland (unsized); Farming 
Society of Ireland (signed w. s. mossop) ; 
George IIFs Jubilee ; Kildare Farming 
Society, 1813 ; Centenary of House of 
Hanover, 1814; Daniel O’Connell, 1816 
^e first medallic portrait of O’Connell); 
Feinaglian Institution; Cork Institution, 
1817 ; North of Ireland Socie^ ; Dublin 
Society medal; Sir Charles Gieeecxe: Colonel 
Tal^t; Gtattan (the head on this medal 
was copied by the French artist, Qalle ; 
Fbszbb, p. 326, citiu T. Moore’s Diary); 
Archbish^ Ussher ; Dean Swift ; R. B. Sheri- 
dan; Lord Cffiarleniont; Visit of George rV 


to Ireland. The medals are usually signed 

MOSSOP. 

[Frazer’s Medallists of Ireland.] W. W. 

MOSTYN, Sib ROGER (1625P-1690), 
first bimnet, royalbt, bom about 1625, was 
the son of Sir Roger Mostyn, knight, of 
Mostyn Hall, near Holywell, FUntsmre, by 
Mary, daughter of Sir John, Wynne of 
Gwydir. Sir Rc^r the elder (1567-1642) 
matriculated at firasenose College, Oxford 
on 8 May 1584, entered as a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1588 (Foster, Alumni Oxon.), 
was knighted on 23 May 1606, served as 
M.P. for Slintshire in 1621-2, died on 18 Aug. 
1642, and was buried at Whiteford. 

During the earlier conflicts between 
Charles 1 and parliament, the sympp^Hies of 
the Mostyn family were on the side of the 
ki^, and the loy^ address of the people of 
Flintshire, presented to C'larles at Yo» on 
4 Aug. 16 &, was probaby inspired by Sir 
Rom or his father. When the king for- 
mally declared war and visited Chester to- 
wards the end of September, young Roger 
Mostyn and C^tain Salesbury arrived there 
with troops of Welshmen, who, after the 
king’s departure, ransacked the houses of 
supposed parliamentarians (Phillips, dinl 
War in Wales and the MarcheSf i. 112, ii. 
15). In January 1642-3, Mostyn, described 
by this time as colonel, brought a large 
number of Welshmen into Chester, and once 
more they gave vent to their loyalty by sack- 
ing the town-house of Sir William Brereton 
i. 142). Beingappointed governor of Flint 
Castle, he repaired it and put it in a state of 
defene d at his own cost, but in the autumn 
of 1643 after a long siege, during which the 
garrison were reduced to eating their horses, it 
was surrendered to Brereton and Sir Thomas 
Myddelton [q.v.] on honourable terms, as 
were also both the town and castle of Mostyn 
(Whitelooke, Memorials, p. 78 ; The King- 
dom's Weekly Intelligeneer, No. 23, p. 257). 
Shortly afterwards, on 18 Nov., a troop of 
Irish soldiers lauded at Mostyn, and the 
parliamentarians withdrew hastily from' that 
district. Mostyn also raised some Welsh 
recruits, and combining with the Irish cap- 
tured Hawarden Castm (Whitelooxe, loo, 
eit), after a fortnight’s siege, and probably 
proceeded afterwards to Chester. Lora Byron, 
complaining of the defenceless state of Che^ 
ter in a letter addressed to Lord Dis^ on 
26 April 1645, stated that he was * left in 
the towne only with a garryson of eitiiens, 
and my owne and ColoneU Mostin’a regi- 
ment, which both together made net up 
above 600 men, whereof the one halCi being / 
Mostin'a men, I was forced soone ifter 
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send out of towne/ owing to thoir imdlsci- 
pliued conduct (GsZ. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1645), Towards the end of the year Mostyn 
went oyer to Ireland to try and muster re- 
cruits for the relief of Chester, and returned 
in January 1^-6 with a ^ piece of a regi- 
ment/ some hundred and sixty men, and was 
expected ^ to make it up two hundred upon his 
own credit/ in his own county, where ne was 
a commissioner of array an<H>eace(Xs£ter/ro9ii 
Archbishop Williams to Lord Astl^, dated 
Conw^, 25 Jan. 1645-6, printed in Phil- 
lips’s 6iml War/ii, 290-1). These troops, and 
other royalist forces collected in North Wales 
under Lord St. Paul, were, however, pre- 
vented from marching to Chester by Colonel 
Mytton, who was despatched by Brereton to 
intercept them, and caused them to retreat 
to Denbigh and Conway. Mostyn himself 
succeeded in evading his enemies at the time 
and for many years after, but in May 1658 
was captured by Colonel Carter at Conway. 
Whitefocke, however, who had married a 
member of the Mostyn family, procured his 
immediate release, * upon his parole to be at 
his own house at Mostyn’ {Memorials, p. 
673). At the Restoration he was created a 
baronet, 3 Aug. 1660. 

Mostyn is described bv Whitelocke (t5. p. 
78) as * a gentleman of good address, and 
mettle, of a very ancient family, large pos- 
sessions, and great interest in the county, so 
that in twelve hours he raised fifteen hun- 
dred men for the king.’ He is said to have 
spent some 60,000/. in the service of the 
king, and his house at Mostyn stripped of all 
its valuables, so that after his rmease on 
parole he was so impoverished that he had to 
lie for many years in strict seclusion at a 
farmhouse called Plasucha ; but by 1684 his 
fortunes were so improved, probably by pro- 
fits derived from lead and coal mines which 
he worked by means of large engines (a 
drawing is given by Dineley in his Beaufort 
Progress, 1886 ed. p. 95), that he provided 
on 23 July 1684 at Mostyn a ^very great 
and noble entertainment’ for the Duke of 


Beaufort and his suite on their official pro- 
gress through Wales. He was then in com- 
mand of the Flintshire militia, one com- 
pany of which was composed of his servants, 
miners, and other adherents, clothed and 
paid at his own expense, and he was com- 
plimented on their smart manoeuvres (^•pp* 
91-2). 

He died in 1690, having been thrice mar- 
ried ; his second wife, of whom there is a 
portrait at Mostyn, bmng Mary, the eldest 
daughter of Thomas, Lora Bulkeley of Baron 
HiU, Beaumaris (Pjunrairr, Hist qf White- 
ford and Holywell, pp. 60-3). Sir Roger 


Mostyn, third baronet (1676-1739) [q. v.], 
was a grandson. 

A portrait of Sir Roger Mostyn, which, 
according to a recentlj deciphered inscrip- 
tion, was painted by Sir Peter Lely in 16®, 
when the sitter is said to have been 28 years 
of age, is preserved at Mostyn Hall, and a 
copy of it by Leonard Hughes was presented 
at Ohristmas 1887 by Lord Mostyn to the 
corporation of Flint (Archesologia Cambren- 
sis, 6th ser. viii. 110-13). In this Sir Roger 
is represented at kit-cat length, in a strange 
fiaxen wig, a breast plate, buff skirts, and 
antique Roman sleeves — a negro holding his 
helmet (Taylor, Hist Notices of Flint, p. 139). 

[For the pedigree of the Mostyn family see 
Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitations, ii. 307-9 ; Phillips’s 
Civil War in Wales and Marches; Historic 
Notices of Flint, passim.] D. Ll. T. • 

MOSTYN, Sib ROGER (1676-1739), 
third baronet, politician, bom in 1675, was the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Mos^ of Mostyn, 
Flintshire, second baronet, by Bridget, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Darcy Savage,esq., of Leigh- 
ton, Cheshire. Sir Roger Mostyn {d, 1690) 
[q. V.] was his grandfather. On 10 Feb. 1689-90 
he matriculated from Jesus College, Oxford. 
He was returned as M.P. for Fbntshire in 
December 1701, and in the following August 
both for Cheshire and for the borough of 
Flint ; he elected to sit for the former. In 
the next parliament (1705-8) he represented 
Flintshire, and sat for the same constituency 
till 1734 (except in 1713, when he served for 
Flint borough). He was a tory and a sup- 
porter of Daniel Finch, second earl of Not- 
tingham [q. V.], whose daughter he married. 
In 1711 he was appointed paymaster of the 
marines {Treasury Papers, xci. 70), and was 
one of w four tellers of the exchequer from 
30 Dec. 1714 till 22 J une 1716. He voted for 
tacking on the Occasional Conformity Bill to 
the Land-tax Bill in 1705, and against the 
articles of commerce in 1713. He voted 
against the Peerage Bill in 1719, and Wal- 
pole’s excise scheme in 1733, and having 
opposed the Septennial BiU, supported the 
motion for its re^al in 1734. In considera- 
tion of his services and the expenses he in- 
curred as paymaster of the marines he was 
allowed a sum of 300/. for eight years {id, 
ccxlvi. 68). There is also among the * Ttm- 
sury Papers ’ a dormant warrant in favour of 
Mostyn as controller of the fines for the 
counties of Chester, FUnt, and Carnarvon, 
dated 31 July 1704. He died on 6 May 1789, 
at his seat in Carnarvonshire. Farquhar’s 
* Constant Couple ’ was dedicated to him. 

Mostyn married, on 20 July 1703, Lady 
Essex, daughter of Daniel Finch, second earl 
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of Nottingham; she was noted for her 
beauty, and her portrait, painted by Kneller 
in 1708, was engraved by J. Smith in 1705 
(Noblb, ii. 376-6). She died of small-pox 
on 23 May 1721, leaving issue six sons and 
six daughters. , 

The eldest son, Thomas (1704-1768), be- 
came fourth baronet, with the death of whose 
grandson Thomas in 1831 the baronet^ ex- 
pired. ' Of Sir Roger’s younger sons Roger 
(1721-1776) was canon of Windsor, and 
Savage, vice-admiral, is separately noticed. 
Another son, John Mostyn (1710-1779), 
general, was elected toWestminster School in 
1723, and to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1728. 
He was made captain in the 2nd foot-guards in 
1743, aide-de-camp to the king in 1747, colonel 
of the king’s own royal fusiliers in 17 51 , of the 
)6th dragoons in 1764, of the 5th dragoons in 
1768,andof the 1st dragoons in 1703; major- 
general in 1767, lieutenant-general in 1769, 
and general in 1772. He became governor 
and commander-in-chief of Minorca in 1768, 
and in 1773 was defendant in an action in | 
London brought by one Anthony Fabrigas, 
whom he had banished from the island (cf. 
The Proceedinga at Large, London, 1773, fol.) 
In the parliaments which met in 1747, 
1754, and 1761 he sat for Malton, York- 
shire. He was gentleman of the bedchamber 
to George II and George III, and died in 
Dover Street, London, on 16 Feb. 1779 (cf. 
Notes and Queriee, 8th ser. i. 862; Welch, 
Alumni We8t7njona9t,^,^2ffI \ Walpole, A fe- 
moirs cf George III), 

[Foster^s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage, ii. 120; Boyer’s Political 
Htate of Great Britain, vi. vili. 630 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1739, p. 272; Returns of Members of 
Parliament ; Pari. Hist. ; State Papers cited in 
text.] G. Ln G. N. 

MOSTYN, SAVAGE {d, 1767), vice- 
admiral, a younger son of Sir Roger Mostyn, 
bart. (1676^1739) [q. v.], was on 2 March 
1733-4 promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Pembroke. He afterwards served in the 
Britannia, flagshm of Sir John Norris [q. v.], 
and on 8 July 17 w was promoted to be com- 
mander of the Duke, flrMbip attached to the 
fleet off Cadis under Rear-admiral Nicholas 
Haddock [q. v.], by whom, on 17 Dec. 1789, 
he was posted to tne Seaford. The rank was 
confirmed by the admiralty to 6 March 1789- 
40. In April he was appointed to the Win- 
chelsea, and towards the end of the year to 
the 60^an ship Deptford, <me of tb» fleet 
which went out to the West Indies with Sir 
Ohiloner Ogle {d, 1761) [q. v.], and, under 
Vice-admiral Vernon [q. v.], took 

part in the operations against Cartagena in 
March and April 1741. In December 1748 
TOL. xm. 


he was a^inted to the Suffolk, one of the 
fleet with Sir John Norris off Dungeness, on 
24 Feb. 1748-4 

In April he was moved to the Ham^on 
Court, one of four ships which, on 29 Deo. 
1744, lost sight of the fleet in the Soundings, 
and while looking for it broad off Ushant, 
fell in with two French shm of the line on 
6 Jan. 1744-6. Two of the English ships, the 
Captain [see Geifun, Thomas, d, 1771] and 
the Sunfferland, parted company [see Brett, 
JouiO* The Hampton Court and Dread- 
nought continued the chose ; but, although 
the Hampton Court came up with the French 
ships, Mostyn did not engage, as the Dread- 
nought was then four or five miles astern. 

I During the night and the next day the ships 
continued near each other, but the i^mad- 
nought could not come up v. ith the enemy ; 
Mostyn would not engage without her ; and 
thus the two Frenchmen got safely into 
Brest (Mostyn to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, 23 Jan.; Voya^ a and Oruiaea of 
Commodore Walker, pp. ^ et seq. ; Lahoh- 
TON, Studies in Naval History, p. 231). In 
England Mostyn’s conduct evokM unfavour- 
able comment, and at his request the ad- 
miralty ordered a court-martial, but with- 
out appointing a prosecutor. The evidence 
brought before the court was to the effect that 
in the fresh breese that was blowing the 
Hampton Court lay along so much that her 
lower deck ports were under water, and that 
her main-deck guns, with extreme elevation, 
would not have carried more than fifty yards, 
while the French ships were remarkably stiff 
and all their guns were effective. There was 
no cross-examination, and the court decided 
I that Mostyn had done * his duty as an ex- 
perienced good officer, and as a man of courage 
and conduct ’ Uilinutea of the Court-martial, 
published 1746, 8vo). It was probably in- 
fluenced by the fact that Daniel finch, second 
earl of Winchilsea, Mostyn’s maternal uncle, 
had only just gone out of office as first lord 
of the admiralty and might hold that office 
again. Afterwards, in letters to the ad- 
miralty, Mostyn persistently urged that the 
ship’s spars and weights ought to be reduced ; 
that, * if their lordsnips will give me leave to 
s^, we have too much top for our bottom ’ 
(Ci^^ni Letters, M. 11). It may be that 
his judgment and seamanship were more at 
fault tlw his personal courage; but public 
opinion was w from accepting the ooCrt’s 
decision, which was pidpably absurd; and 
was severely criticised in a pamiffilet attri- 
buted to Aamiral Vernon (m Bnqwy into 
the Condnet pf Captam Moetyn, bdny 
marks on the Minutes pf the Chmrt'mat^ 
Hal and other Inadsntat Matters, Humbly 
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addressed to tlie Honourable House of Com- 
mons by a Sea Officer, 1746, 8vo). Nearly a 
year afterwards, in November, Mostyn, still 
in command 01 the Hampton Court, was 
hooted out of Portsmouth dockyard and har- 
bour by workmen and sailors calling out, 

* All’s well ! there’s no Frenchman m the 
wsLj 1 ’ (Charnook, iv. 431). 

In the early months of 1746 Mostyn, still 
in the Hampton Court, commanded a cruis- 
ing squadron in the Bay of Biscay. In J uly 
1747 he was returned to parliament as 
member for Weobley in Herefordshire, and 
continued to represent the constituency till 
his death. On 22 March 1749 he was ap- 
pointed comptroller of the navy. This office 
he resigned to accept his promotion to flag 
rank, 4 Feb. 1765, and in the summer of that 
year was second in command of the fleet 
sent to North America under the command 
of Vice-admiral Boscawen [q. v.] During 
the following year he was second in com- 
mand of the western squadron under the 
command, successively, of Hawke, Boscawen, 
and Knowles. In April 1767 he was ap- 
pointed a junior lord in the short-lived ad- 
ministration of the admiralty by the Earl of 
Winchilsea, which terminated in June. He 
died 16 Sept. 1767. A portrait of Mostyn in 
early youth was engraved by T, Worlidge. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. iv. 429 ; official letters 
and other documents in the Public Record Office; 
other authorities in the text.] J. K. L. 

MOTHERBY, GEORGE, M.D. (1732- 
1793), medical writer, bom in Yorkshire in 
1782, practised as a physician at Highrate, 
Middlesex. He died at Beverley, Yomsnire, 
on 19 July 1793 {Oent, Mag, 1793, pt. ii. 
p. 771). He compiled ‘ A new Medical Dic- 
tionary,’ fol. London, 1776 or 1778 (2nd edit. 
1786). Other editions, carefully revised by 
George Wallis, M.D., appeared in 1791, 1796, i 
and 1801 ; the two lut issues were in two 
volumes. 

[Reuss’s Register of Authors; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.] G. G. 

MOTHERWELL, WILLIAM (1797- 
1835), poet, born in Glasgow 18 Oct. 1797, 
was ihe son of an iromonger, descended 
from an old Stirlingshire family. In his 
childhood the home was changed to Edin- 
burgh. Here he began his education, which 
he completed by further school training at 
PaiHey(residii^ there with an unde). After 
studying classics for a year at Glasgow 
University (1818-19), he was received into 
the office of the sherin-clerk at Paisley, and 
from May 1819 to November Iffiw was 
sheriff-derk depute of Renfrewdiiie. As a 
youth he had very advanced political opinions. 


but unpleasant personal relations with the 
ardent reformers whom he encountered trans- 
formed him into a zealous tory. For a time 
he was a trooper in the Renfrewshire yeo- 
manry cavalry, and he became a respectable 
boxer and swordsman. 

Motherwell wrote verse'^from an early age. 
The ballad *Jeanie Morrison’ was sketched 
in his fourteenth year, and published in an 
Edinburgh periodical in 1832. In 1818 
Motherwell wrote verses for the Greenock 
^ Visitor.’ He edited, with a preface, in 1819, 

‘ The Harp of Renfrewshire,’ a collection of 
songs by local authors. In 1824, under the 
pseudonym of * Isaac Brown, late manufac- 
turer in the Plunkin of Paisley,’ he puV 
lished ' Renfrewshire Characters and Scenery,’ 
a good-natured local sketch in Spenserian 
stanza. In 1827 appeared in small 4to * Mizf- 
strelsy Ancient and Modem,’ a judicious col- 
lection of ballads, with a learned and dis- 
criminating introduction. This brought him 
into friendly relations with Scott. 

In 1828 Motherwell conducted the * Paisley 
Magazine,’ and he edited the * Paisley Ad- 
vertiser ’ from 1828 to 1830, when he left 
Paisley to be editor of the ‘ Glasgow Courier.’ 
In both Paisley papers he inserted many 
lyrics by himself. At Glasgow he threw him- 
self with ardour into his work at an exciting 
and exacting time, and under his supervision 
his journal was distinguished by freshness 
and vigour. While editing the ' Courier ’ he 
wrote pretty largely for the * Day,’ a Glasgow 
periodical begun in 1882. In that year, too, he 
contributed a discursive preface to Andrew 
Henderson’s * Scottish Proverbs,’ and issued 
his own * Poems. Narrative and Lyrical.’ In 
1836 Motherwell collaborated with Hogg in 
an edition of Burns, to which he supplied 
valuable notes. His recent biographers are 
astray in crediting him with the bulk of the 
accompanying biography of Burns, which, 
with an acknowledged exception, is clearly 
the work of Hogg. Having identified him- 
self with Orangeism, he was summoned to 
London in 1835 to give information on the 
subject before a special committee. Under 
examination be completely broke down, show- 
ing strange mental unreadiness and confu- 
sion, and was promptly sent home. For a 
time he seemed likely to recover, but the 
disease developed, and he died at Glasgow 
of apoplexy on 1 Nov. 1836. 

A restrained conversationalist, Mother- 
wdl could be eager and even vehement when 
deeply moved, and with kindred spirits — 
sucn as R. A. Smith, the musician, and 
others of the * Whistle Binkie’ circle — he 
was both ea^ and affable. His social in- 
stinct and public spirit are illustrated in his 
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spirited cavalier lyrics. His essentially super- 
stitious temperament, clinging to the S<M)t- 
tish mythology that amused Bums, specially 
ualified him for writing weird lyrics like 
is ^ Demon Lady * and such a successful 
fairy ballad as * Elfinland Wud.’ 

Motherwell*s range and nasp are very | 
eonsiderable. His pathetic lyrics — notably | 
* JTeanie Morrison’ and * My Head is like to 
rend, Willie’ — show genuine feeling. This 
class of his work drew special praise from 
Miss Mitford in her * Literary Recollections.’ 1 
He was the first after Ghray strongly to ap- 
preciate and utilise Scandinavian mythology, 
and his three ballads from this source are 
energetic yet graceful. Professor Wilson said 
of Motherwell : * All his perceptions are clear, 
for all his senses are sound ; ne has fine and 
strong sensibilities and a powerful intellect’ 
{Blackwood^ xxxiii. 670). 

A revised and enlarged edition of his 
poems, with biography by James M‘Oonechy, 
appeared in 1846, and in 1848 it was further 

neSy fq. v.] A reprint based on these was 
published in 1881. M*0oneohy says that 
Motherwell was, when he died, preparing 
materials for a biography of Tannahitl. A 
portrait of Motherwell by Andrew Hender- 
son and two busts by Fillans are in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[M'Conechy’s Life prefixed to Poems of 1846; 
Whistle Biiikie,vol i. ed. 1853; Rogers’s Modern 
Scottish Minstrel ; Robert Brown’s Paisley Poets.] 

T. B. 

MOTTE, BENJAMIN (d. 1738), book- 
seller and publisher, ^pears to have been 
originally a printer. He set up a publishing 
business at Middle Temple Gate, London, and 
in 1713 was among the subscribers to make 
up William Bowyer’s losses after the ^eat 
fire on his premises. In 1721, with the aid of 
his brother Andrew (see below), he edited, in 
three volumes, an * Abridgment of the Royal 
Society’s Transactions, from 1700 to 1720,’ 
London, 4to. This abridraent was very in- 
correct, and was severely handled by a rival 
editor, Henry Jones, fellow of King^s College, 
Cambridge. Motte reioined in ’ A Reply to 
the Pref^ publishedf by Mr. Henry Jones 
with his Abridgment of the Philosophical 
Transactions,’ I^ndon, 1722 (see Nichols, 
JAt, Anted, i. 482). He was early in the cen- 
tury described by Samuel Negus as a ' high- 
flyer,’ and he gradually obtained the succes- 
sion to most of Beniamin Tooke’s business 
with Pope and the leamng men of letters on the 
tory side. In 1726 Swift sent the manuscript 
of ^Gi^ver’s Travels ' to Motte from Twicken- 
ham, where he was staying with Pope. His 


intermediaries were Charles Ford, who lefl 
the book at Motte’s office late one night in 
November, and Erasmus Lewis Fq.v.], to 
whom, writing under the disguisea name of 
Sympson, Swift asked Motte to deliver a 
bank-bill of 200/. on undertaking publica- 
tion. Motte cautiously demurrea to imme- 
diate payment, but agreed to pay the sum 
demanded in six months, ^if the success 
would allow it.’ In April 1727 Swift sent 
Lewis to demand the money for his * cousin 
Gulliver’s book,’ and it appears to have been 
promptly paid. An interesting letter from 
Swift to Motte suggesting the passages in 
* G*;illiver’ best fitted for illustration is given 
in the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for February 
1865. In March 1727 Motte agreed to pay 4/. 
a sheet for the * Miscellanies in Praia and 
Verse,’ by Swift, Pope, Arbi thnot.andGay. 
One volume had alrmy been undertaken by 
Tooke ; he published the necond and third, 
but before tne appearance of the fourth had 
quarrelled with nis author >. In spite, how- 
ever, of some differences on the subject of 
Irish copyright, Swift seems to have con- 
stantly maintained friendly relations with 
Motte, and to have utilised him as a sort of 
London agent. In 1733 Motte was deceived 
a counterfeit 'Life and Character of 
Dean Swift, written W himself,’ in verse, 
probably tho work of rilkington, who sold 
it to him on the plausible pretext that he 
was Swift’s agent in the matter. On the 
other hand he obtained almost all the profits 
resulting from ' Gulliver ’ and Swift’s other 
publications. 

At his death, on 12 March 1738, Motte was 
succeeded by Charles Bathurst ^1709-1786^, 
who had for a short while previous been his 
partner. Bathurst published in 1768 the 
first collective edition of Swift’s ‘Works,’ 
edited in sixteen volumes by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth. It appears that he and Motte had 
both married daughters of the Rev. Thomas 
Brian, head-master of Harrow School. 

Motte’s younger brother, Ahdbew Mottb 
(d. 1730), a mathematician of some ability, 
was a member of the Spalding Club, and, 
for a brief period previous to 1/27, lecturer 
in geometiT at Gresham College. He issued 
in 1727 ‘ A Treatise of the Mechanical Powers, 
wherein the Laws of Motion and the Fro- 
pertiee of those Powers are explained and 
demonstrated in on easy and familiar Method ’ 
(2nd edit. 1733, London, 8vo), and two years 
later ‘ The Mathematical Principles of Natu- 
ral Philosophy (the “ Principia”), bv Gfir 
I Isaac Newton, translated into Englisn . . . 

I to which are added the Laws of the Moon’s 
I Motion according to Gravity, W John 
I Maehin ’ (2 vols. 1729, 8to; 2 na edit. 1732). 
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The work is haikdsomdy printed (for Benja- 
min Motte)) and contains numerous plates of 
figures and an index. It anticijrated a simi- 
lu project on the part of Dr. Henry Pem- 
berton [q. y.], who was better qualified for 
the work ; it is neyertheless a highly credit- 
able production (of. Bbewstbb, Sir laaao 
Newtouj ii. 383). Andrew Motte died in 
1730. It is uncertain whether it is the book- 
seller or his brother who is alluded to by 
Dunton as ^ learned Motte ’ {Idfe and Errors), 

[Nichols’s Liter^ Anecdotes, i. 68, 218, 482, 
606, u. 11, 26, yi. 99, yiii. 369; Notes and 
Queries, 1. xii. 60, 198, 868, 490 ; Gent. Mag. 
1866 i. 160, 268, ii. 85, 232, 363 ; Elwin's Pope, 
yi. 487, yii. 86, 110, 178, 286, 824, ix. 624; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

MOTTEBSHEAD, JOSEPH (1688- 
1771), dissenting minister, son of Joseph 
Mottershead, yeoman, was bom near Stock- 
port, Cheshire, on 17 Aug. 1688. He was edu- 
cated at Atterclifie Academy under Timothy 
Jollie [q. v.l, and afterwards studied for a 
year under Matthew HeniT[q. y.] at Chester. 
Aiter license he preached (^InO-12) at Kings- 
ley, in the parish of Frodsham, Cheshire. On 
6 Aug. 1712 he was ordained at Enutsford 
as successor to Samuel Lawrence [a. y.] at 
Nantwich. Matthew Hen^ visitea him in 
1713, and died at his house in 1714. In 1717 
Mottershead became minister of Cross Street 
Chanel, Manchester, and held this post till his 
death. His colleagues were Joshua J ones [see 
under J ones, Jbbbmiah], John Seddon (17l9- 
1769) [q. v.l and Robert Gore (1748-1779). 
When me Young Pretender entered Man- 
chester in Noyenmer 1745, Mottershead was 
selected as hostage for a pecuniary fine, but 
he had timely warning and made his escape. 
During his protracted ministry at Manches- 
ter, Mottenmead, whom Halley calls * a yery 
quiet peaceable man,’ passed from Calvinism 
to a type of Arianism. About 1766 there 
was a secession from the congreration owing 
to the Socinian tenets of ^don, his col- 
league and son-in-law. Mottershead died on 
4 Nov. 1771, and was buried near the pulpit 
in his meeting-house. His portrait, by 
Pickering, was engraved by William Pether 
[q. y.] He married, first, at Kii^ey, the 
eldest daughter of Bennett of Hapsford, 
Cheshire; me died in October 1718, leaving 
four children ; his only son was educated at 
Edmburgh os a j^ysician, but took Anglican 
orders, acted os curate in Manchester, and 
was lost at sea os chaplain of a man-of-war; 
his eldest daughter married (February 1743) 
Seddon, his odleogue ; his second daughter, 
SMPsh, manied J^ Jones, founder m the 
banking house of Jones, Loyd, Co., whose 
grandsm was Samuel Jones Loyd, first boroii 


Overstone ^ v.l He married, secondly, in 
January Im, Margaret (d, 31 Jan. 1740), 
widowofNathuiielGaskellof Manchester; he 
was her third husband. He married, thirdly, 
in June 1742, Abigail (d, 28 Dec. 1763), daugh- 
ter of Chewning ^ckmorq [see under BLacE- 
HOBE, William]. 

Mottershead published, besides two ser- 
mons (1719-1746), < Religious Discourses,’ 
&c., Glasgow^ 1769, 8vo. Under the signa- 
ture ‘Theophilus’ he contributed essays to 
Priestley’s * Theological Repository,’ 1769, i. 
173 sq., 226 sq., and 1771, iii. 112 sq. He 
also published a revised edition of Matthew 
Henry’s ^ Plain Catechism ’ (no date). 

[Biographical notice in Toulmin’s Memoirs of 
8. Bourn, 1808, pp. 261 sq. ; Urwick’s Noncon- 
formity in Cheshire, 1864, pp. 12980. ; Halley's 
Lancashire, 1869, ii. 864, 447 ; Wade’s Rise Of 
Nonconformity in Manchester, 1880, pp. 84 sq.; 
Tumer^s Nonconformist Register of Meywood 
and Dickenson, 1881, pp. 216, 231, 282, 276; 
Baker’s Mem. of a Dissenting Chapel, 1884, pp. 
27 sq., 141 sq.; Nightingale’s Lancashire Non- 
conformity (1893), y. 97 sq.] A. G. 

MOTTEUX, PETER ANTHONY (1660- 
171^, translator and dramatist, was bom 
18 Feb. 1660 at Rouen, Normandy, being 
probably the son of Antoine le Motteux, a 
merchant of that town. He came to Eiig- 
land at the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
in 1686, living at first with his godfather and 
relative, Paul Dominique. Afterwards he 
went into business, and had an East India 
warehouse in Leadenhall Street. In 1692 
and 1693 he edited the * Gentleman’s Journal, 
or the Monthly Miscellany,’ which contained 
verses by Prior, Sedley, Mrs. Behn, Oldmixon, 
Dennis, D’Urfey, Brown, and the editor. 
The first volume was dedicated to William, 
earl of Devonshire; the second to Charles 
Montague. In 1693, when Gildon satirised 
Dunton in the * History of the Athenian 
Society,’ Motteux, Tate, and others wrote 
prefatory verses for the skit. In the same 
year appeared Boileau’s *Ode sur la Prise 
de Namur. Avec une Parodie de la mesme 
Ode par le Sieur P. Motteux.’ In 1693-4 
a translation of Rabelais (books L to iii.) by 
Motteux, Sir Thomas Uiquhart, and others 
was published in three volumes, with a long 
introduction by Motteux. The remainder of 
the work (books iv. and v.) appeared in 
1708. This excellent translation has been 
frequently reprinted down to the present 
day, and shows how thoroimhly Motteux 
hod mastered the English urnguage. In 
1695 he published * Mario, a Foem ooca- 
sioned by the Death of Hw Majes^,’ ad- 
dressed to Montagu^Normanby, sjid Dorset ; 
and translated &, Ohm's * Present State of 
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the Empire of Morocco/ with a dedication 
to Sir william Tnimball, in which he said 
he endeavoured to appear as mudi an Eng- 
lishman as he could, even in his writings. 
In the same year Motteux published on a 
single sheet * Wprds for a Musical En- 
tertainment [by John Eccles] at the New 
Theatre in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields, on 
the Talking of Namur, and His Majesty’s safe 
Return.’ 

Motteux’s first play, 'Love’s a Jest/ a 
comedy from the Italian, was produced in 
1696, with a dedication to Lord Clifford of 
Lanesborough. It was followed in 1697 by 
* The Novelty. Every Act a Play. Being a 
short Pastoral, Comedy, Masque, Tragedy, 
and Farce, after the Italian manner/ by 
Motteux and others, with a dedication to 
Charles Ceesar ; and by ' The Loves of Mars 
and Venus,’ a masque (dedicated to Colonel 
Codrington), whicn was acted and printed 
in connection with the 'Anatomist/ by Mot- 
teux’s friend Ravenscroft. In June 1698 
Motteux produced a tragedy, 'Beauty in 
Distress,’ to which were prefixed a 'Dis- 
course of the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness 
of Plays, lately written in French by Father 
Caffaro,’ and complimentary lines by Dry- 
den, ' to my friend Mr Motteux,’ with re- 
ference to Collier’s recent attack on the 
stage. The fault of the play, as Dryden 
hinted, is that the plot is too complicated. 
In the dedication to the Hon. Henry Heven- 
ingham, Motteux says that it had been the 
happy occasion of recommending him to the 
bounty of the Princess Anne, her gift alone 
outweighing the benefit of a sixth repre- 
sentation; but he adds that his uninter- 
rupted success had created enemies. It was 
all^d by a satirist that Heveningham him- | 
self wrote this dedication, offering to pay 
Motteux five guineas for the use of his name 
(Poemt on Affair» qf State^ 1703, ii.248-^; 
Egerton MS, 2623, f. 68). In 1699 Motteux i 
turned Fletcher’s' Island Princess’ into an 
opera, wrote words for an interlude, ' The Fova 
Lessons, or Love in every Age/ and contri- 
buted an epilogue to Henry Smith's 'Princess 
of Parma.’ 

■n raa a 1 frnn 




afte^ards cardinal, to 'Monsieur Rerre Mot- 
tenx h la grande Poste, k Londres ’ {Hist. MSS. 
Oonm. 9th Rep. pt« ii. p. 464), it would ap- 
pear tibat Motteux had then already receive 
what the old biographers call ' a very gra- 
teel place in the (meral Post Office imating 
to foreign letters, bs^ master of sevenu 
languages;’ but official records only show 
that by 1708 he had 40^. as a dork in the 
foreign office of the post-office, and that by 
1711 the place had been given to another. 


A song by Motteux, given at a p<Mt-offioe 
feast on the aueen’e birthday, is printed in 
Oldmixon’s 'Muses Mercury’ for Janua^ 
1708. There are other verses by Motteux in 
the same paper for March 1707. 

'Acis and Galatea,’ a mas^e, was pro- 
duced in 1701, and 'Britain’s mppines^’ a 
musical interlude, in 1704. On 16 Jan. 
1706 ' Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus, an Opera 
after the Italian manner,’ was brought out 
at Drury Lane Theatre, and was acted fif- 
teen times. It was printed in 1707 (m 
Addison, S^tator, 21 March 1711). 'The 
Amorous Miser/ a farcical comedy, appeared 
at ^he same theatre on 18 Jan. 17w, and 
was acted about six times. Motteux wrote 
an epilogue to Vanbrugh’s ' Mistake,’ first 
acted on 27 Deo. 1705; and cn 7 Tdarch 
1706 the ' Temple of Love, a Pastoral Opera, 
Englished from the Italian,’ was performed 
at the BLaymarlmt with but little success 
In the following year (1 April 1707) ' Tho- 
myris. Queen of Sethis an Opera,’ was 
produced under Dr. Pepusch’s direction, and 
It was followed by ' Farewell Folly, or the 
Younger the Wiser, a Comedy. With a 
Musical Interlude called " The Mountebank, 
or the Humours of the Fair.”’ 'Love’s 
Triumph,’ an opera, 1708, was dedicated to 
Thomas Falkland, son of the postmaster- 
general ; the words had been written, Motteux 
said, ' very near you, at a place where my 
duty often calls me from other business ; . . . 
they were in a manner done in Post-haste.’ 
Early in 1712, or at the close of 1711, Mot- 
teux published a good though free transla- 
tion of Cervantesa ' Don Quixote/ in four 
volumes. He was assisted by Ozell and 
others, but revised the whole himself. This 
work has been frequently reprinted. In the 
'Spectator’ for 30 Jan. 1712 (No. 288^ ap- 
pmred a letter from Motteux, who spoke of 
nimself as ' an author turned dealer,’ and 
described the large variety of goods which 
ladies would find at his warehouse in Leaden- 
hsll Street, many of them bought by himself 
abroad. In July 1712 he pubTishea, in folio 
and duodecimo, ' A Poem m Praise of Tea/ 
with a dedication to the * Spectator,’ in which 
he again referred to the way he was engrossed 
in his ' China and India trade, and all the 
distracting variety of a Dc^ly.’ In Decem- 
ber Steele drew an attractive picture of bis 
friend’s * ^acious warehouses, filled and 
adorned with tea, China and I^an warn’ 
(^peatofor. No. 562). From a letter of 1714 
to Sir Hans Sloane, in the British Museui^ 
it appears that Motteux dealt also in pictmi 
iSloane MS. 4054, f. 12). 

Motteux’s death took place on his birth- 
day, 18 Feb. 1718, in a house of tD-fome 
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in Star Court, Butcher Bow, near St. Cle- 
ment’s Church. He went to the house with a 
woman named Mary Boberts, after calling at 
White’s diocolate-house, and soon after mid- 
night an apothecary was called in, who found 
him dead. The woman Boberts said that 
Motteux had been ill in the coach, and neyer 
spoke after they reached the house. He was 
buried at St. Andrew Undershaft, 25 Feb., 
and an inquest was held. The keeper of the 
house, her daughter, and others were com- 
mitted to Newgate, and a reward of ten 
guineas was offered by Mrs. Motteux, of the 
* Two Fans,’ Leadenhall Street, to the coach- 
man who drove Motteux to Star Court if 
he would state what condition the gentle- 
man was in when he set him down. The 
coachman was found, and on 22 March a 
pardon was offered to any one, not the actual 
murderer, who had been concerned in the 
matter, and 60/. reward to any one discover- 
ing the murderer. The persons in custodv 
were tried at the Old Bailey on 23 April. 
The defence was that Motteux had had a fit, 
and the prisoners were all acquitted, ‘to the 
great surprise of most people’ (there is a 
long report in Boteb's Political State, 1718, 
pp. 264, 425-36 ; see, too, Applebee's OrigU 
•ml Weekly Journal, 26 April to 3 May 1718 ; 
Daily Courant, March and April 1 718 ; and 
MuVe Journal, 26 April 1718, where it is 
said that the jury brought in a special ver- 
dict against the women, which was to be 
decided by the twelve judges). 

Motteux had sons baptised at St. Andrew 
Undershaft on 8 Oct. 1705 and 18 April 
1710. By his will, dated 23 Feb. 1709, and 
proved 24 Feb. 1717-18 by hb wife Priscilla, 
sole executrix, Motteux (grocer and freeman 
of London) left his property to be divided 
equally among his wife and children, Peter, 
Uenrietta, and Anthony, and others who 
might afterwards be bom ; 10/. were left to 
the poor of St. Andrew Undershaft. The 
son Peter, a surgeon, of Charterhouse 
Square, married Miss West in 1760, and died 
a widower in ^vember 1769, leaving a 
daughter, Ann 


John Anthony, 
very eminent Hamburg merchant, leaving 
a widow, Ann. Motteux had a brother 
Timothy, merchant and salter, who was 
naturalist in March 1676-7 (Hiat, MSS, 
Comm, 9th Bep. pt. ii. p. 87), and died in 
174^1eaving money to his nephews and to 
the Walloon and Dutch churches. He was 
a director of the Frendi Hospital in London 
(London May,; Oent, May, 1741, 1746, 
1760, 1769; wills at Prerogative Court of 
Canterbu]^). 

According to Pope Motteux was loqua- 


n uain; the other son, 
in December 1741, a 


ciouB ; ‘ Talkers I’ve learned to bear ; Mot- 
teux I knew ’ (Satires of Dr, Donne, iv. 60) ; 
‘Motteux himself unfinished left his tale’ 
(Dunciad, ii. 412); and in the ‘Art of 
sinking in Poetry,’ chap. vL, he speaks of 
Motteux and others as ‘ obscure authors, that 
wrap themselves up in their own mud, but 
are mighty nimble and pert.’ Motteux’s 
claims to be remembered now rest upon his 
racy versions of Babelais and Cervantes. 

[Van Laun's Short Hist, of the late Mr. Peter 
Anthony Motteux, prefixed to his edition of Don 
Quixote, 1880, and privately printed in pam- 
phlet form ; Genest^s Account of the English 
Stage, ii. 86, 116-18, 153, 164, 318-19, 360, 
484 ; Biog. Dram. ; Whincop’s List of English 
Dramatic Poets, 1747 ; Weiss’s Protestant Refu- 
gees; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 308, ix. 773. 
The Hist, of Kent, by Dr. John Hums, 17f9, 
has prefixed to it an Ode in Praise of Kent, 
by Motteux, ' e Normania Britannus.* The full 
score, with libretto, of the Island Princess is in 
the Bnt. Mus. Addit. MS. 16318; Notes and 
Queries. 8th ser. vi. 142.] G. A. A. 

MOTTLEY, JOHN (1692-1760), dramar 
list and biographer, was the son 01 Colonel 
Thomas Mottley, an adherent of James II 
in his exile, who entered the service of 
Louis XIV, and was killed at the battle of 
Turin in 1706; his mother was Diouisia, 
daughter of John Guise of Ablode Court, 
Gloucestershire. John was bom in London in 
1692, was educated at Archbishop Tenison’s 
grammar school in the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and obtained a clerkship in the 
excise office in 1708. Owing to an ‘ unhappy 
contract’ he was compelled to resign his post 
in 1720, and thenceforth gained a precarious 
subsistence by his pen. He made his d6but 
as a dramatic autW with a frigid tragedy 
in the pseudo-classic style, entitled ‘ The Im- 
perial Captives,’ the scene of which is laid at 
Carthage, in the time of Genseric, who with 
the Empress Eudoxia and her daughter plays 
a principal part. The play was product at 
the Theatre Boyal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 
February 1719-20. At the same theatre was 
produced in April 1721 Mottle/s only other 
effort in tragedy, ‘ Antiochus,’ an extremely 
dull play, founded on the stoir of the sur- 
render by Beleucus Nicator of his wife Stra- 
tonice to his son Antiochus. Both tragedies 
were printed on their production. In comedy 
Mottley was more successfuL His dramatic 
opera, ‘ Penelope.’ in which he was assisted 



formed at theHaymarket, and printed in 1728 
and 1729 respectively), are not without hu- 
mour. His comedy, ‘Hie W idow Bewitched,* 
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produced at Goodman’s Fields Theatre in 
1780, and printed, was a successful play. 

Mottley was joint author with OharlM 
OoflTey [q. v.l of the comic opera, ‘ The Devil 
to piy, or the Wives Metamorphosed,* pro- 
duced at Drui^ Lane on 6 Aug. 1781, and 
frequently revived. Under the pseudonym of 
Robert Seymour he edited in 1734 (perhaps 
with the assistance of Thomas Cooke^ Stow’s 
^Survey of the Cities of London and West- 
minster ’ (London, 2 vols. fol.) Under the 
pseudonym of Elijah Jenkins he published in 
1789 the classic jest-book, * Joe Miller’s Jests, 
or the Wit’s Vade Mecum* [see Milldb, 
Joseph or Josias]. 

Mottley is also the author of two historical 
works: ‘ The Historv of the Life of Peter I, 
Emperor of Russia,’ London, 1789, 2 vols. 
8^0, and * The History of the Life and Reign 
of the Empress Catharine, containing a short 
History of the Russian Empire from its first 
Foundation to the Time of the Death of that 
Princess,’ London, 1744, 2 vols. 8vo. He is 
the reputed author of the * Compleat List of 
all the English Dramatic Poets and of all 
the Plays ever printed in the English Lan- 
guage to the Present Tear 1747,’ appended 
to Whincop’s * Scanderbeg,’ in whicn it is 
clear from internal evidence that he wrote 
the article on himself He died in 1780, 
having for some years previously been almost 
bedridden with the gout. A portrait is men- 
tioned by Bromley. 

[Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Soc. 1878-9, iii. 73 ; Whin- 
cop’s Scanderbeg, 1747, p. 264 (with engraved 
portrait) ; Baker’s Biog. Dramat. 1812; Genest’s 
Hist, of the Stage, iii. 40,61, 228, 277; Cham- 
berlayne’s Mag Brit. Not. 1716 p. 614, 1718 p. 
70 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 102, 8th 
ser. iv. 9 ; Upcott’s English Topogr. p. 620 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1820 pt ii. p. 827, 1821 pt. i. p. 124.] 

J. M. R. 

MOTTRAM, CHARLES (1807-1876), 
engraver, bom on 9 April 1807, worked in 
line, in mezzotint, and in the mixed style. 
His principal plates in the line manner were 
* The Rescue, Unde Tom and his Wife for 
Sale,’ and *Tlie Challenge,’ after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R. A. ; * Boeufs Bretons,’ after 
Bosa Bonheur; and 'Duck Hunting,’ after 
Friedrich Wilhelm KeyL Aimong his mezzo- 
tint plates were ^The Morning before the 
Battle ’ and ' The Evenine after the Battle,’ 
after Thomas Jones Barte; 'Les Longs 
Bochers de Fontainebleau,’ after Rm 
B onhear; ^Pilgrim Exiles’ and 'The Belated 
Traveller,’ after Geoige Henry Boughton, 
ABA. ; * The Shadow of the Crocs,’ 
after Philip Richard Morris, AR. A ; * Pride 
and Humility/ after George Cole ; and 


'The Ashdown Coursing Meeting/ after 
Stephen Pearce. His plates in the mixed 
style were the most numerous, and in- 
duded ' The Scape Gh>at,’ after William 
Holman Hunt; 'The Highland Shepherd’s 
Home ’ and ' The Stag at Bay ’ (the smallest 
plate), after Sir Edwin LandUer ; ' The Last 
Judgment/ 'The Plains of Heave^’ and 'The 
Great Day of Wrath/ after John Martin; 
'Jerusalem in her Grandeur’ and 'Jeru- 
salem in her Fall/ after Henry C. Selous ; 
'The Straits of Ballachulish ’ and 'A Scottish 
Raid,’ after Rosa Bonheur ; ' The Two Fare- 
wells/after George H. Boughton; 'Com 
Th^shing in Hnngsry,’ after Otto von 
ThbW; 'Crossing a ti^hland LocV after 
Jacob Thomsooi ; ' Abandoned’ and ' m Dan- 
ger,’ a pair aflor Adolf Schre jer ; ' A Charm- 
ing Incident,’ after Charles W. Nicholls, 
R.H.A; and 'Out all Night/ after J. H. 
Beard. He engraved also se veral plates after 
Sir Edwin Landseer for the series of ' Her 
Majesty’s Pets,’ and a fe* portraits, one of 
which was a whole-length m mezzotint of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, after Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R. A. 

Mottram’s works were exhibited occasion- 
ally at the Royal Academy between 1861 and 
1877. He died at 92 High Street, Camden 
Town, London, on 80 Aug. 1876. 

[Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1861-> 
1877 ; private information.) R. £, G. 

MOUFET, THOMAS (1668-1604), 
physician. [See Moffett.] 

MOULE, HENRI (1801-1880), divine 
and inventor, sixth son of George Moule, 
solicitor and banker, was bom at Melksham, 
Wiltshire, 27 Jan. 1801, and educated at 
Marlborough grammar school. He was 
elected a foundation scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1821 
and MA. 1826. He was ordained to the 
curacy of Melksham in 1828, and took sole 
charge of Gillingham, Dorset, in 1826. He 
was made vicar of Fordinjgton in the same 
county in 1829, and remained there the re- 
mainder iji his life. For some years he 
undertook the duty of chaplain to the troops 
in Dorchester barracks, for whose use, as 
well as for a detached district of his own 
parish, he built in 1846, partly from the pro- 
ceeds of his published 'Barrack Sermons/ 
1846 (2nd edit. 1847), a church known as 
Christ Church, West Fordington. In 1888 
his protests brought to an end the evils eon- 
nected with the race meetii^ at Dorchester* 
During the cholera visitations of 1849 and 
1864 nis exertions were unwearied. 
pressed hy the insalubrity at the houses, he 
turned his attention to sanitary scienes, and 
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invented what is called the dry earth system. 
In partnership with James Bannehr, he took 
out a patent for the process (No. 1816, dated 
28 May 1860). Among his works faring 
on tlie subject were : * The Advantages of the 
Dry Earth System/ 1868 ; *The Impossibility 
overcome: or the Inoffensive, Safe, and Eco- 
nomical Disposal of the Refuse of Towns 
and Villages/ 1870; ‘The Dry Earth Sys- 
tem/ 1871 ; ‘ Town Refuse, the Remedy for 
Local Taxation/ 1872, and ‘National Health 
and Wealth promoted ^ the general ad(^ 
tion of the Dry Earth System/ 1878. His 
system has been adopted in private houses, 
in rural districts, in military camps, in many 
hospitals, and extensively in India, fie also 
wrote an important work, entitled ‘Eight 
Letters to Pnnce Albert, as President of the 
Council of the Duchy of Cornwall,' 1855, 

5 ted by the condition of Fordington 
, belonging to the duchy. In two let- 
ters in the ‘ Times ' of 24 Feb. and 2 April 
1874 he advocated a plan for extractii^ gas 
from Kimmeridge shale, fie died at Ford- 
ington vicarage, 3 Feb. 1880, having mar- 
ried in 1824 Mary Mullett Evans, who died 
21 Auff. 1877. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, 
and many single sermons and pamphlets, 
Moule wrote; 1. ‘Two Conversations be- 
tween a Clergyman and one of his Parishioners 
on the Public Baptism of Infants,’ 1848. 
2. ‘ Scraps of Sacred Verse,’ 1846. 8. ‘ Scrip- 
tural Church Teaching,’ 1848. 4. ‘ Christian 
Oratory during the first Five Centuries/ 
1859. 6. ‘ My Kitchen-Garden : by a Country 
Parson,’ 1860. 6. ‘ Manure for the Million. 
A Letter to the Cottage Gardeners of Eng- 
land/ 1861 ; 11th thousand, 1870. 7. ‘ Self- 


for the Children of the Industrial Classes,’ 
1862 ; 8rd edit. 1871. 8. ‘Good out of 

Evil. A Series of Letters publicly addressed 
to Dr. Colenso/ 1868. 9. ‘Pardon and 

Peace : illustrated by ministerial Memorials, 
to which are added some Pieces of Sacred 
Verse/ 1866. 10. ‘ Our Home Heathen, how 
can the Church of England get at them/ 
1868. 11. ‘ “ These from the Land of Sinim." 
The Narrative of the Conversion of a Chi- 
nese Physician [Dzing, Seen Sang V 1868. 
12. ‘ Land for the Milhon to rent. Addressed 
to the Working Classes of England; by 
H. M./ 1870. 18. ‘On the Warming of 
Churches/ 1870. 14. ‘The Science of Manure 
as the Food of Plants,’ 1870. 16. ‘ The Pota* 
toe Disease, its Cause and Remedy. Three 
Letters to the Times/ 1872. 16. ‘ Harvest 
Hymns/ 1877. 

[Orodcford’s Clerical Directory, 1878, p. 672 ; 
Hen of the Time, 1879, p. 727; Times, 6 Feb. 


1880, p. 8 ; Dorset County Chronicle, 6 Feb. 
1880, p. 8 ; H. C. G. Moule’s Sermons on the 
Death of H. Moule, M.A 1880, Memoir, pp. 
6-18; Chambers’s EncycL 1874, vol. x. SuppL 
pp. 781-3; Patents for Inventions, Abridge- 
ments of Specifications relating to Closets, 1878, 
Introd. pp. z-xii, and 125-6.] G. C. B. 

MOULE, THOMAS (:i784-1861), writer 
on heraldry and antmities, bom 14 Jon. 
1784 in the parish of St. Marylebone, Lon- 
don, carried on business as a bookseller in 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, from about 
1816 till about 1823, and he was subsequently 
a clerk in the General Post Office, where he 
was inspector of * blind’ letters, his principal 
duty being to decipher such addresses as 
were illegiole to the ordinary clerks, fie re- 
tired after forty-four years’ service in con- 
sequence of failing^heidth. He also held fbr 
many years the office of chamber-keeper in 
the lord chamberlain’s department, and this 
gave him an official residence in the Stable 
Yard, St. James’s Palace, where he died on 
14 Jan. 1851, leaving a widow and an only 
daughter, who had materially assisted him in 
his literary pursuits. 

Moule was a member of the Numismatic 
Society, and contributed some papers to the 
‘Numismatic Chronicle.’ His principal 
works are : 1. ‘A Table of Dates for the use 
of Genealogists and An^uaries’ (anon.), 
1820. 2. ‘ Bibliotheca Bieraldica Mognee 

Britannim. An Analytical Catalogue of 
Books in Genealogy, Heraldry, Nobility, 
Knighthood, and Ceremonies ; with a List of 
Provincial Visitations . . . and other Manu- 
scripts ; and a Simlenient enumerating the 
principal ForeiguGenealogical Works,’ Lond. 
l 822, 4to, with portrait of William Camden. 
In the British Museum there is a copy of 
this accurate and valuable work, interleaved 
with copious manuscript corrections and ad- 
ditions, and an additional volume of further 
corrections, Ac., 8 vols. 4to. 3. ‘ Antiquities 
in Westminster Abbey, illustrated by twelve 
plates, from drawings by G. P. Harding/ 
Lond. 1825, 4to. 4. ‘An Essay on the 
Roman Villas of the^ Augustan Age, their 
architectural disposition and enrichments, 
and on the Remains of Roman Domestic 
Edifices discovered in Great Britain,’ Lond. 
1888, 6vo. 6. ‘ Enfflislh Counties delineated ; 
or a Topographioiu Description of England. 
Illustrated by a Map of London and a com- 
plete Series of Ooirntyliaps,’ 2 vols. Lond. 
1887, 4to ; new title 1689* Moule personally 
visited eveir county in Ei^land excepting 
Devon and ComwaU. 6. ‘ Heraldry of Fish, 
Notices of the principal fismilies bearing Fish 
in their Arm8,‘'^Lon£ 1842, 8vo, with duti- 
ful woodcuts, fitom drawings made by his 
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daughter. He had formed a eimilar ooUeo- 
tion on the heral^ of trees and birds, the 
manuscript of which was sold with Sir Tho- 
mas Phillipps’s collection on 21 June 1898. 


place at Westminster, 20 Oct. 1680. He 
was buried at St Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
Between 1687 and his death he had published 
upwards of twenty works, the chief of which 
are : 1. * The Power of the Ohristian Mairis- 


the following illustrated books : 7. Hewet- 
son’s * Views of Noble Mansions in Hamp- 
. shire,’ 1825. 8. Neale and Le Keux’s * Views 
of QoUedate and Parochial Churches in Great 
Britoin,^ 1826. 9. Westall’s * Great Britain 
Illustrated, ’ 1830. 10. * The History of Hat- 
field ’ in Robinson’s ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,* I 
1883. 11.' Illustrations of the Works of Sir 
Walter Scott,’ 1834, the following essays 
being by him : (a) Hall at Branxholm ; (b) 
Lora Marmion’s ^mour; (c) Ellen Douglas 
and Fitz-James ; (d) The Knight of Snow- 
^un ; (e) The Tomb of Rokeby ; (jH The 
mer of De Argentine ; (^) Ancient lumi- 
ture. 12. Descriptions of seven of the 
principal cathedrals included in vol. i. of 
Winkles’s ' Cathedral Churches of England 
and Wales,’ 1830, and the descriptions of the 
cathedrals of Amiens, Paris, and Chartres in 
the ' Continental Cathedrals ’ of the same 
artist. 13. Shaw’s ' Details of Elizabethan 
Architecture,’ 1839. 14. Descriptions of the 
arms and inscriptions in Ludlow Castle, in 
* Documents connected with the History of 
Ludlow and the Lords Marchers,’ by Robert 
Henry Clive, 1840. 16. G. P. Harding’s 

'Ancient Historical Pictures, ’in continuation 
of the series engraved by the Granger Society. 

[Addit. MS. 22651, f. 94; Gent. Ma^ August 
1851, p. 210; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (^hn), p. 
1624; Martin's Privately Printed Books, 2nd 
edit pref. xxi. p. 209 n., 235.] T. C. 

MOULIN, LEWIS du (1606-1680), non- 
conformist controversialist, son of Pierre du 
Moulin [q. v.] and brother of Peter du Moulin 
[q. V.], was born at Paris on 26 Oct 1606, 
He studied medicine at Leyden, taking 
the degree of M.D., and graduating also at 
Cambridge in 1634 and at Oxford in 1649. | 
Becoming licentiate in 1640 of the London 
College of Physicians, he probably practised 
at Oxford, where in September 1648^ as ' a 
person of piety and learning,’ he was ap- 
pointed Camden professor of ancient history 
m the place of Iu>bert Waring, ejected as a 
royalist. In 1662 he published his inaugural 
lecture. Ousted in ^ turn at the Bagra- 
tion, Du Moulin retired to Westminster. 
Wood calls him 'a fiery, violent, and hot- 
headed independent, a croas and ill-natured 
man,’ but on hia deathbed, in the presenoe 
of Bishop Burnet, he retracted his virulent 
attacks on Anglican theologians. This re- 
tractation was publish^ under the title of 
'Lart Words,’ after his death, which took 


trate,’ London, 1660, 16mo. 2. ' Proposals 
and Reasons . . . presented to the Parlia- 
ment,’ London, 1669, 4to. 8. 'L. Molkasi 
Monim Exemplar,* 1662, 12mo. 4. 'Lea 
Demarches de I’Angleterre vers Itome,’ 1679, 
12mo. 6. 'Considerations et ouverturessur 
I’estat pr6Bent des aifaires de I’Angleterre,’ 
1679, 12mo. 6. ' An Appeal of all the Non- 
conformists in England,^ 1681, 4to. The 
last work was attamced by Jean Daill5 in 'A 
Lively Picture of Lewis du Moulin ; ’ Moulin 
retorted in ' A «Bober Reply,’ and was also 
defended by Richard Baxter [q v.J in ' A Se- 
cond True Defence of Noncont' ^rmists,’ 1681, 
4to. Moulin also wrote nnderthe pseudonyms 
' Chriatianua Alethooritus,’ ' ( !ol vinua Ludio- 
msBus,’ and ' Irenseus Philadeiphus.’ One of 
his last works was ' Moral . .enectiona upon 
the N umber of the Elect, proving plainly from 
Scripture evidence, ftc., that not one in a hun- 
dred (nay, not probably one in a million), 
from Adam down to our time, shall be saved,’ 
London, 1680, 16rno. In the Harleian MS. 
8620, fol. 5, British Museum, is an unpub- 
lished manusc^t by him entitled 'New 
Light for the Composition of Church His- 
tory.’ 

[Album Studiosorum Lugdume, the Hague, 
1875; Haag's Lh France Protestants; Wood's 
Athene Oxon. ; Munk's Coll, of Phys., London, 
1878; Agnew’s Protestant Exiles from France, 
1886; Beg. of Visitors of Oxford, p. 402 (Oamd. 
Soc.), 1881 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. G. A. 

MOULIN, PETER dv (1001-1684), 
Anglican divine, son of Pierre du Moulin 
[q. V.], was bom at Paris on 24 .^ril 1601. 
After atuc^ing at Sedan and Leyden, he re- 
aired to Cai^ridge, where he received the 
egree of D.D. About 1626, after an im- 
prisonment at Dunkirk, he was appointed to 
the living (refused by bis father) of St. 
John’s, Chester, but there is no trace in the 
church hooka of his having resided there. In 
1640, however, on becoming D.D. at Leyden, 
he described himself as holding that bene- 
fice. Wood could not ascertain whether 
he held any English preferment ^or to the 
civil war, but he waa rector of witherley, 
Leicesterahire, in 1638, and of Wbeldrake, 
Yorkshire, in 1641. During the civil war 
lie waa first m Ireland as tutor in the Boyle 
family, and was next tutor at Oxford to tUn 
ehard Boyle and Lord l)unffarvaii,frequeiitly 
preadiing at St. Peter-in-tlie-Eaft. He was 
rector of Adishi^ Kent, from 1646 (with 
a 8hortiBtermiaaio&iiil6WoiitlierMastate* 
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ment of Dr. Oliver) till his death. He sided, 
like his father, with the royalists, and wrote 
the BourrilouB reply to Milton, * Regii San- 
guinis Glamor,’ mistakenly attributed to 
Alexander More [q. v.] Du Moulin concealed 
his authorship, was consequently unmolested, 
and was even in 1656 made D.D. at Oxford, 
then under puritan sway. At the Restoration . 
he was rewarded by a chaplaincy to Charles 11 
and by succeeding to his father’s prebend at < 
Oanterbury. He took up his residence there, 
died 10 Oct 1684, and was buried in the 
cathedral. He published *A Treatise of 
Peace and Contentment of the Soul,’ London, 
1657, and about twenty other works in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin. Wood styles him 
* an honest, zealous Calvinist.’ By his mar- 
riage in 1683 with Anne, daughter of Matthew 
Clsver of Foscott, BucKinghamshire, he had 
a son Lewis, grandfather of Peter du Moulin, 
one of Frederick ll’s best generals. Peter’s 
brother, Cyrus, was for a time French pastor 
at Canterbury. 

[Life in Lansdowne MS. 987* fol. 44, Brit. 
Mus. ; Wood’s Atheua Oxon. ; Dart’s Oanterbnry, 
1726, p. 200 ; Album Studiosorum Lugdune, the 
Hague, 1876 ; Agnev/’s Protestant Exiles f^m 
France, 1886; Haag’s La France Protestante; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and London Marriage 
Licences ; Archseologia Cautiana, 1882-3.1 

J. O. A. 

MOULIN, PIERRE dit (1668-1668), 
French protestant divine, was the son of 
Joachim du Moulin, an eminent pastor at Or- 
leans, by Fran^oise Gabet, widow of Jacques 
du Plessis. He was bom 18 Oct. 1568 atBuby, 
Vexin Fran^ais, where his father had tem- 
porarily taken refuge, and was acting as chap- 
iM" to Pierre de Buhy, brother of the so- 
oalled ' Huguenot pope,’ Philippe de Momay. 
When he was four years old his parents, com- 
pelled to flee to avoid the St. Bartholomew 
massacres, left their four little children in 
charge of an old nurse, a catholic, at Coeuvres, 
near Soissons. Pierre’s cries, being concealed 
under a mattress, on the murderers’ approach, 
would have attracted their attention had not 
the nurse rattled her pots and pans, pretend- 
ing to be cleaning them, and had not nis sister 
Esther, aged 7, put her hand over his mouth. 
Pierre was educated at Sedan. In 1688 his 
father, harassed by persecutions, dismissed 
him with twelve crowns, bidding him seek 
his fortune in England. There he was be- 
friended by Menillet, who afterwards married 
his sister, and the Countess of Rutland sent 
him as tutor to her son to Cambridge, where 
he continued his own studiesunder Whitaker. 
In September 1692 he onbarked for Holland 
on a visit to Professor Junius of Levden, but 
was shipwrecked off Walchmren, losing all 


his books and other possessions, a disaster 
which inspired his Latin poem * Votiva Ta- 
bella.’ For two months teacher in a Leyden 
college, he was then appointed professor of 
philos^hy at the university. He lodged 
with l^aliger, and Grotfus was one of nis 
pupils. In 1598 he went to see his father 
at Jargeau, and was induced to enter the 
ministry, for which he had undergone pre- 
paratory training while in London. After a 
farewell visit to Leyden he took temporary 
duty at Blois, and in March 1599 was ap- 
pointed to Charenton, the suburb where the 
Paris protestants worshipped. He accom- 
panied, as chaplain, CatWine de Bourbon, 
Henry IV’s sister, on her periodical visits to 
her husband, the Duke of Bar, at his palace 
in Lorraine, preaching before her during t^e 
I journey in Meaux Cathedral and other catho- 
I lie churches. While he was standing by her 
I deathbed in 1604, Cardinal du Perron, sent 
by Henry IV to convert her to Catholicism, 
tried to push him out of the room, but he 
dung to the bedpost, and Catherine declining 
to change her religion the cardinal retireef. 
Du Momin’s house in Paris was the resort of 
French and forei^ protestants, Andrew Mel- 
ville [q. V.] staying there in 1611. It was* 
twice pillaged by mobs, and he himself had 
narrow escapes from violence. In 1616 his 
fellow-countryman, Sir Theodore Mayeme 
[q. V.], recommended him to James I, who 
required a French divine to assist him in 
his * Regis Declaratio pro Jure Regio,’ and 
fetched nim over to London. James took 
him with him to Cambridge, where he was 
made D.D., and gave him a benefice in Wales 
and a prebend at Canterbury, each worth 
200/. a year. After a three months’ stay he 
returned to Paris, and being forbidden by the 
French government to attend the synod of 
Dort-, to which he was one of the four elected 
French dele^tes, he sent a long memorial 
against Armmius, and he obtained the adop- 
tion of the decisions of the synod by French 
protestants. In 1619 James, who nad con- 
sulted him on his scheme of protestant union, 
gave him a pension chargeable on the deanery 
of Salisbury. In 1620 Edward Herbert, first 
lord Herbert of Cherbury [ 9 . v.], British 
ambassador at Paris, pressed him to write to 
James on behalf of the elector palatine. 
Du Moulin reluctantly complied, hut the 
letter was intercepted, or, according to an- 
other version, was treacherously^ divulged by 
Buckingham; and its ezhortatioiu to James 
to justify the hopes placed in him by con- 
tinental protestants were construed as incite- 
ments to a foreign sovereign to interfere in 
French afiairs. Du Moulin, by Herbert’s 
advice, fled to Sedan, where the Duke of 
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Bouillon appointed him tutor to his Bon^ 
pastor of the church, and professor of theo- 
logy at the academy. In 1623 he revisited 
England. In 1628 he was allowed to re- 
turn to Gharenton, which charge he occu- 
pied altogether fop twenty-one years ; but, 
nnding his position again dangerous, he with- 
.drew nrst to the Hague and then to Sedan. 
Thajt principality was annexed to France in 
1642, but he was not molested, and continued 
to preach and lecture, notwithstanding his 
great age, till within a fortnight of his death, 
which took place 10 March 1668. He married 
in 1699 Marie de Oolignon, who died in 1622, 
and in the following year he married Sarah 
de Qeslay . Two sons by his first wife, Lewis 
and Peter, are separately noticed. 

.Moulin’s autobiography to 1644, apparently 
a family copy, is in the libra^ of the History 
of French Protestantism Society at Paris, and 
was printed in its * Bulletin * in 1868. Seve- 
ral of his letters are in the same library and in 
the Burnet MSS., Brit. Mus., vols. 867 and 
871. Haag enumerates eighty-two works 
published by him in French and Latin, and 
Gory mentions ten others ; nearly all are in 
the British Museum Library. Most are contro- 
versial, and Bayle points out that he was one 
of the first French protestants who ignored 
and evidently discredited the Pope Joan 
legend. His * Elementa Logics,’ 1696, went 
through many editions, and was translated 
into English in 1624. 

[Du Moulio is spoken of frequently as M(^ 
linfleus in a multitude of contemporary publi* 
cations. The chief authorities on his life are 
his autobiography ; Quick’s leones (manuscript 
in Dr. Williams’s Library, London); Quick’s 
Synodioon, ii. 105; Demi^res Heures de Du 
Moulin, S^an, 1658 ; Biog. Diet, of Foreigners 
resident in England, MS. 34283 in Brit. Mus. ; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy ; Bates’s Vit« 
Selectorum Virorum, London, 1681; Freher's 
Theatrum Virorum, 1688 ; Sax’s Onomasticon, 
1775; Chailes Read’s Daniel Chamier, Paris, 
1858 ; Haag’s La France Protestante, 2nd edit, 
Paris, 1881 ; Agnew’s Protestant Exiles from 
France, 1886 edit.; G. Gory’s Th^e sur Du 
Moulin, Paris, 1888 ; Michel’s Les ^ossais en 
France, ii. 116 ; Brit Mus. Cat.] J. G. A* 


MOULTON, THOMAS (JL 1640 F), Do- 
minican, calls Idmself * Doctor of Divinity 
of the order of Friar Preachers.’ He was 
author of a curious work partly dealing with 
medicine, partly with astrology, entitled 
'This is the Myrour or Glasse of Helthe 
necessary and nedefull for every persone to 
loke in that wyll kepe body frome the Syck- 
ness of the Pestilenoe. And it sheweth howe 
Pianette reygne in every hoore of the 
dayeand nyght with the naturea and exposi- 


cioDB of the zii signes devyded hy the zii 
monihea of the yere, and sheweth the reme- 
dyes for many divers infirmities and dyseases 
that hurteth the body of man.’ Aner the 
prologue and table of contents the author 
^es four reasons for the production of his 
hook, first, the prayers of nm own brethren ; 
s^ndly, the prayers of ' many worthy gen- 
tiles;’ thirdly, his compassion *ioT the pore 
people that was and is destroyed every uye 
thereby for default of helpe ; ’ fourthly, the 
working of pure conscience (cf. BBTOons, 
Centura Literaria^ iv. 166-7). One of the 
copies in the British Museum Library has the 
title-^age of Andrew Boorde’s * B.egyment of 
Heltn’ prefixed to it (cf.FuBNiVi.LL, Boord^t 
Introduction an^ Dyetary^ p. 12). 

The first edition of Moulton’r. work was 
printed and published by llo‘K»rt Wyer in 
1689 (P), and seems to have been in consider- 
able request. At least nin* editions were 
published in London between 1689 and 1666. 
Moulton’s name carried w€‘ght even as late 
as 1666, when it appeared on the title-page 
of a book called the ^ Compleat Bone-Setter,’ 
which was alleged to have been originally 
written by him, but contained little of his 
work. 

[Tanner'B Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ; Ames’s TVpogf; 
Antiq. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. C-b. 


MOULTRIE, JOHN (1799-1874), poet, 
bom in Great Portland Street, London, on 
80 Dec. 1799, at the house of his maternal 
grandmother, Mrs. Fendall, a woman of re- 
markable memory and critical faculty, was 
the eldest son of George Moultrie, rector of 
Oleobury Mortimer, Shropshire, by his wife 
Harriet (d. 1867 ). Hie father was the son of 
John Moultrie of Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, who, as governor of East Florida, re- 
tained his allegiance to the British crown ; 
while his better known brother, William, 
fought with much distinction on the side of 
independence (in an action which forms the 
subject of the last chapter inThackeray’s* Vir- 
ginians ’), his memory being perpetuated by 
Fort Moifitrie (cf. Appleton, American Cycl, 
iv. 446). The poet’s great-grandfather, J onn, 
had emigratea firom Scotland about 1788, 
up to wmch date the Moultries had owned 
and occupied Scafield Tower, on the coast of 
Fife, of which the ruins are still stsnding. 
After preliminary education at Bamshuiyi 
Wiltshire, John was in 1811 sent to Btia 
on the foundation; Dr. Keate, whose wnih 
he once excited by a stolen visit to Gray’s 
monument at Stem Poges, being th e nheiMU 
master. Shelly was seven yean Moultrie’s 
seni^ but amoog his ftienos were W. GBd- 
ney Walker [q. v.] (whose literary remaina 
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he BubsMiDientW edited in 185^, Lord Mor- 
peth, RicnBid OkeB, J. L. Petit, Henry Nelson 
and Edward Coleridge, and W. M. Pra^. 
He oona^eed with great facility in Lat^ 
but was indifferent to school studies, distin- 
guishing himself rather as a cricketer, an 
actor, and a school-wit and poet. He wrote 
for the ' College Magasine,’ edited the sub- 
sequent *Hor» Otiosn,’ and after leaving 
Eton contributed his best verses to the 
< Etonian* during 1820-1. A sentimental 
poem written in October 1820, and entitled 
‘ My Brother’s Grave,* won general apnroval; 
while the young poet’s treatment of the t^- 
ing subject of * Godiva’ elicited warm praise 
from two critics so different and so edectic 
as Gifford and Wordsworth. Both in the 
< Etonian ’ and in Knight’s ' Quarterly Maga- 
sine ’ his verses appeared under the pseudo- 
nym * Gerard Montjromery.’ 

In October 1819 Moultrie entered as a 
commoner Trinity Collie, Cambridge, where 
he became intimate wiUi Macaulay, Charles 
Austin, and others of their set. Proceeding 
M.A. in 1822, he began * eating dinners * at 
the Middle Temple, but after acting for some 
time as tutor to tne three sons of Lord Craven, 
he allured the law and decided to take orders, 
his aecision being assisted by an offer of 
the living of Rugby by Lord Craven in 1625. 
In 1825 he was also ordained, and on 28 July 
in that year he married Harriet Margaret 
Fergiuson, sister of James Fergusson [a . v.], 
the nistorian of architecture. He haa the 
parsonage at Rugby rebuilt, and went to 
reside there in 1828. Taking up his duties 
as rector of the parish almost simultaneously 
with Thomas Arnold’s acceptance of the 
head-mastership of Rugby School, Moultrie 
and Arnold were thrown a ^od deal together 
and became firm friends. In an interesting 
communication to Derwent Coleridge, Moul- 
trie's intimate friend, Bonamy Price fq. v.], 
describes the reciprocal influence of these 
‘ two foci of a very small society.’ * Moultrie/ 
he adds, * was always, without intending it, 
suggesting the ideal, not by direct allusion, 
but by raising the sensation that for him the 
outward practical working life had beneath it 
something which transcended and ennobled 
it.' In 1887 Moultrie issued a collection of 
his poems, which were favourably reviewed 
both in the ^Quarterly’ and the * Edin- 
burgh.* In 1848 he published * The Dream 
of Life; Lays of the English Church and 
other Poems.’ The * Dream of Life ’ is an 
autobiographical meditation in verse, which 
contains some interesting and perspicuous 
estimates of a number of contemporaries, in- 
cluding Macaulay, Henry Nelson Coleridge^ 
Charles Austin, Ohauncey Hare Townshend, 


and Charles Taylor. In 1660 appeared * The 
Black Fence, a Lay of Modm Rome,' a 
vigorous denunciation of the aggr^ions of 
the papacy, and ' St. Mary, the Virgin and 
Wife,’ both of which passM several editions. 
Moultrie also wrote a number of hymns, 
which treat of special subjects, and are con- 
sequently not so well known as they deserve 
to oe. Most of them are in Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy’s ' Hymnologia Christiana,’ 1868. 

In 18^ appeared his last volume of verse, 
* Altars, Hearths, and Graves.’ Among its 
contents is the well-written ‘Three SOn- 
Btrels,’ giving an account of Moultrie’s meet- 
ing, on difierent occasion^ Wordsworth, 
Omeridge, and Tennyson. He died at Rugby 
on 26 Dec. 1874, and was buried in the parish 
church, to which an aisle was added in lys 
memory. His wife had died in 1864, leaving 
three sons — Gerard (see below), George 
William, and John Fergusson — and four 
daughters. 

Had Moultrie died shortly after the pro- 
duction of ‘Godiva’ and ‘My Brother’s 
Grave,' speculation might well have been 
busy as to the great poems which English 
Uterature had lost through his death. The 
passage concluding with the description of 
Lady Godiva’s hair veiling her limbs. 

As clouds in the still firmament of June 
Shade the pale splendours of the midnight 

moon, 

is well worthy of the admiring attention 
which Tennyson evidently bestowed upon it. 
Unfortunately, in his later writing much of 
the ideality and also much of the humour 
and pathos that were blended in his earlier 
work vanished, and Moultrie became the 
writer of much blank verse of a conscientious 
order, labouring under explanatory paren- 
theses, and bearing a strong general re- 
semblwce to the least inspired portions of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion.' The Wt of his 
later poems is the rhymed ‘Three Sons,’ 
which greatly affectea Dr. Arnold. To 
Arnold two oi Moultrie’s best sonnets are de- 
dicated. Another is addressed to Macaulay, 
who was grateful for a feeling allusion to the 
loss of his sister. 

A complete edition of Moultrie’s poems, 
with an exhaustive ‘ Memoir’ by the Rev. 
Rrebendaiy (Derwent) Coleridge, appeared 
in 2 vols. London, 1876. No portrait of 
Moultrie has been engraved. 

The eldest son, Gebobd MoxrLTBiB(1829- 
1866), devotional writer, was educated at 
Rug^ Sdiool and at Exeter College, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1651. Taking 
ordenk he Mcame a master at Shrewsboiy 
School In 1869 be obtained the vicarage of 
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BoutUeigh, aad in 1878 became warden of 
St. James's College, Southleigh. There he 
died on 26 April 18^. His publications in- 
clude : 1. * The Primer set forth at large for 
the use of the Faithful in Family and Pri- 
vate Prayer/ 1864. 2. * Hymns and I^ics 
for the Seasons and Saints’ Days of the 
Church/ 1867. 8. *The Espou^ of St. 
Dorothea and otherVerses/ 1870. 4. * Cantica 
Sanctorum, or Hymns for the Black Letter 
Saints’ Days in the English and Scottish 
Calendars, to which are added a few Hymns 
for special occasions/ 1880. Gerard Moul- 
trie’s hymns are less spontaneous than those 
of his mther, but are scholarly and carefully 
studied in form. His translation of the 
' ^y thms of St. Bernard de Morlaix ’ is spe- 
cially praised by John Mason Neale among 
other critics. 

The poet’s eldest daughter, Mary Dun- 
lop Moultrie 0.837-1866^ contributed some 
l^mns to her brother’s * Hymns and Lyrics.’ 
Tne second daughter, Margaret Harriet, mar- 
ried in 1868 the Rev. Offley H. Cary, grand- 
son of the translator of Dante. 

[Memoir as above; article in Macmillan’s 
Mag. 1887, Ivii. 123; Monthly Review, dxi. 
309; Annual Register, 1874, p. 180; Qnaidian, 
6 Jan. 1876; Atheneum, 1876, i. 20; Times, 
80 Dec. 1874; Maxwell Lyte’s Eton ; Stanly’s 
Life of Arnold, 1881, ii. 288 ; Notes and Queries, 
let ser. ix. 334, 6th ser. i. 246 ; Chambers’s 
Encycl. of English literature; Julian’s Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology, pp. 772-3 ; Moir's 
Sketches of the Literature of the past Half-cen- 
tuiy; information kindly supplied by G. W. 
Moultrie, esq., of Manchester.J T. S. 

MOUNDEFORD, THOMAS, M.D. 
(1660-1680), physician, fourth son of Osbert 
Moundeford and his wife Bridget, daughter 
of Sir John Spilman of Narburgh, Nonolk, 
was bom in 1560 at Feltwell, Norfolk, where 
his father’s monument is still to be seen in 
the parish church. He was educated at Eton 
and admitted a scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, on 16 Aug. 1568. On 17 Aug. 
1571 he was admitted a fellow, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1572 and M.A. 1576. On 
18 July 1580 he diverted to the studv of 
medicine. From 1580 to 1588 he was bur- 
far of King’s College and left the college in 
August 1588. He married soon after Mary 
Hi^ ^ughter of Richard Hill, mercer, of 
Milk Street, London, but continued to re- 
side in Cambridge till he had graduated 
M.D. He tiien moved to London, and 
9 Amni 1^6 was a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians, and 20 Jan. 1694 a fellow. 
He lived in MSlk Street in the city of Lon- 
don. He was seven times a censor of the 
College of Physicians, was treasurer in 100^ 


and president 1612, 1618, 1614, 1619, 1631, 
1622, and 1623. He publi^ed in 1622 a 
small book entitled ‘yir Bonus,’ dedicated 
to James I, to John, bishop of Lincoln, and 
to four ju^es. Sir James Le& Sir Julius 
Ceesar, Sir Hemy Hobart, and Sir Laurence 
Tanfiedd. This large legal acquaintance 
was due to the fact that his daughter Bridget 
had, in 1606, married Sir John Bramston, 
afterwards, in 1635, chief justice of the king’s 
bench. The book is divided into four parts, 

< Temperantia/ * Prudentia,’ ‘Justicia,^ and 
* Fortitudo.’ He praises the king, denounces 
smoking, alludes to the ‘ BasiUcon Doron/ 
and^showB that he was well read in Cicero, 
TertuUian, the Greek testament, and the 
Latin bihle, and expresses admiration of Besa. 
The whole is a summary of whiit experience 
had taught him of the condur't of lue. He 
became blind and died in 1680 in Sir John 
Bramston’s house in Philio TiSne, London. 
He was buried in the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Milk Street, w' ich was burnt in 
the great fire. His wife died in her ninety- 
fourth year, in 1666, in the house in which 
they had lived together in Milk Street. He 
had two sons : Osbert, admitted a scholar of 
King’s CoUege, Cambridge, on 26 Aug. 1601, 
aged 16 ; and Richard, aamitted a scholar 
of the same college on 26 Aug. 1608. Both 
died before their father, and their epitaph, 
in English verse, is given in Stew’s * Lon- 
don.’ It was in the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen. He had also two daughters, 
Bridget, above mentioned, and Katharine, 
who married Christopher Rander of Barton 
in Lincolnshire. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Fhys. i. 103 ; Blomefield’s 
Essay towards a Topographical History of the 
County of Norfolk, 1806, ii. 187 ; Autobiography 
of Sir John Bramston (Camden Soo.), 1846; 
extracts from the origin^ PTotocollum Book of 
King’s College, Cambridge, kindly made A. 
Tilley, fellow of the eoU^; Works.] N. M» 

MOUNSET, MESSENGER (169a- 
1788), physician. [See Monbbt.] 

MOUNSLOW, BxBOir Littubiov ov. 
[See Lixilbton, Sib EnwaBD, 1689-1646.] 

MOUNSTEVEN, JOHN (1644-1706L 
politician, baptised at St. Mabyn, Cornwall, 
m 1644, was son of John Mounstephen or 
Mounsteven (d, 1673), who married at St. 
Mabyn in 16^ Ifiiaabeth Tamlyn (d, 1664). 
He matriculated from Chriat ChurcL Oxfim, 
aa pauper puer on 7 Deo. 1666, and giadu- 
ated RA. in 1671. After thia he repaired 
to London and became aeoiet^ to the Bail 
of Sunderland, who, on receiving the aapobt- 
ment of eecretaiy of state to Jamea 1^ made 
him the under-aecretaxy, WheaSuBMlend 
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lost his office he disoaxded his Becretary, an 
event to which Prior refers in his ‘ Epistle to 
Fleetwood S^pherd/ 1689, in the words, 

Kor leave me now at six and seven 

As Sunderland has left Mun Stephen. 

In 1685 he purchased the estate of Lancarfe 
in Bodmin, Cornwall. He was one of the 
free burgesses of Bodmin in the charter of 
27 March 1685; represented the Cornish 
burgh of Bossiney from 1685 to 1688, and 
that of West Looe from 1696 to 1701, 1 705 to 
1706. Afterwards he fell into a despondent 
state and cut his throat on 19 Dec. 1706, 
dying intestate and without issue. His name 
frequently occurs in the diary of Henry 
Sidney, afterwards Earl of Bomney, and he 
was a friend of Thomas Cartwright, bishop 
of Chester {Diary, Camden Soc., 1848, pp. 
62-74). There are letters by him in Blen- 
cowe’s * Diary, &c.. of Henry Sidney,’ i. 97- 
101,252-6, 282-8, li. 22-8, and in the British 
Museum Addit. MS. 28876. 

niacleaii’s Trigg Minor, i. 216, 262, 300 ; Fos- 
ters Alumni Oxun.; Luttrell’s Brief. HistBela- 
tion, vi. 119 ; Courtney’s Pari. Repr. of Corn- 
wall, pp. 136-330.] W. P. 0. 

MOUNT, CHRISTOPHER {d. 1672), 
diplomatist. [See Mont.] 

MOUNT, WILLIAM (1646-1602), 
master of the Savoy, bom at Mortlake, Sur- 
rey, in 1646, was educated at Eton, whence 
he proceeded to King’s College, Cambridge, 
of which be was admitted scholar on 8 Oct. 
1568 and fellow on 4 Oct. 1666. He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1567, and resigned his fel- 
lowship between Christmas 1569 and Lady- 
day, 1670. Mount, who owed much to the 
patronage of Secretary Sir Thomas Smith 
and Lord Burghley ( CaL State Papers, Dom. 
1647-80, pp. 294, 801), at first studied me- 
dicine, but subsequently took orders, and was 
appointed master of toe Savoy in January 
1598-4. He was also domestic chaplain to 
Lord Burghley. He proceeded D.D., but 
no record of the degree exists at Cambridge. 
He died in Decemto 1602 (Chahbsbiain, 
Letters, Oamd. Soc., p. 170). 

Mount was author of: 1. * Directions for 
making distilled Waters, Coii^und and 
Simple,’ 1690, in Lansdowne MS. 66, art. 75 
2. * Description of the Ingredients of a cer- 
tain Composition called &ge Water,’ 1591, 
in Lansdowne MS. 68, art. 88. 8. ' Latin 
Verses prefixed to Matthias de L’Obel’s 
*<Balsami, Opobalsami, Oarpobalsami^ & 
l^lobalsami, cum suo Oortioe, ezplanatio,”’ 
1596. L'Obel, who visited Mount in 1697, 
expresses his admiration of Mount’s skill in 
miudng distilled waters (p. 20). 

[Ooopei's Athene Oantabr. iL 271.] U. O. 


MOXJNTAGU. [See Montagu.] 

MOUNTAGUB, WILLIAM (1778- 
1848), architect and surveyor, bom in 1778, 
was pupil and for many years principal a#- 
sistant to George Dance the younrar [q. v.] 
On the resignation by the latter of the post 
of clerk of the works to the corporation of 
the city of London, Mountague was appointed 
to act in his place until 22 Feb. 1816, when 
he was definitely appointed to the post. 
He had in 1812 been made surveyor to the 
corporation improvement committee. Dur- 
ing his Burveyorship numerous improvements 
were made in the city, including new streets, 
additions to the Guildhall, Farringdon Mar- 
ket, &c. Mountague also had a large private 
ractice as a surveyor. He died on 12 April 
848, aged 70, and was buried in the Bun^ 
hill Fields bunal^ound. 

Mountague, Fbedebion William {d. 
1841), architect and surveyor, was only son 
and chief assistant to the above. He was 
engaged as surveyor on many metropolitan 
improvements, and also had a large private 
practice. While engaged on a survey on 
the estate of the Duke of Buckingham he 
was thrown from his gig and died on 2 Dec. 
1841. 

[Papworth’sDict. of Architecture; Redgrave's 
Diet, of Artists.] L. 0. 

MOUNTAIGNE or MOUNTAIN, 
GEORGE (1669-1628), archbishop of York. 
[See Montaigne.] 

MOUNTAIN, ARMINE SIMCOE 
HENRY (1797-1864), colonel, adjutant- 
general of the queen’s forces in India, fifth son 
of Jacob Mountain [q. v.], first protestant 
bishop of Quebec, and Eliza Mildred Wsde 
Kentish, of Little Bardfield Hall, Essex, was 
bom at Quebec on 4 Feb. 1797. After five 
years under a tutor in England he returned to 
Canada in 1810, and studied under the direc- 
tion of his eldest brother, Georm Jehoshaphat 
(afterwards bishop of Montrefd and Quebec), 
until he received a commission as ensign 
in the 96th re^ment on 20 July 1815. He 
joined his re^ment in Ireland in November, 
and made friends of the Bishop of Meath 
(O’Beime) and Maria Edgeworth. The latter 
wrote of him : ' If you were to cut Armine 
Mountain into a hundred pieces, every one 
of them would be a gentleman.’ In the 
summer of 1817 he went to Bmnswick and 
studied at the college there until, on 8 Dec. 
1818, he was promoted lieutenant on half- 
ay, In 1819 ne returned to England to see 
is parents, who were on a visit from Ouiada. 
Dunng the next four years he travelled 
throng Germany, France^ Switierlsmd, and 
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Italy with his friend John Angerstein, be- 
coming an accomplished linguist. On his 
return, through his interest with the Duke 
of York he was brought into the 62nd light 
infantry, and after spending a few months in 
England joined ^lis regiment at Halifax, 
NoTa Scotia, in the autumn of 1828. In 
1824 he went on detachment duty to New 
&unswick and Prince Edward Island, and 
in the raring of 1826 was hastily summoned 
to Quebec to see his father, but the bishop 
died some days before he arrived. Mountain 
brought his mother and sister to England in 
OctoW. He purchased a company in the 
7dth regiment and was g^etted captain on 
26 May 1826. Joining the regiment in Jersey 
in the spring of 1826, he won the friendship 
pf the governor, Sir Oolin Halkett, through 
whose influence and that of Sir Astley 
Cooper he obtained an unattached majority 
on SO Dec. 1826. 

For the next two years he was unemployed, 
and resided with his mother at Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Hertfordshire, amusing himself with 
translating some of Schiller’s poems and in 
writing the life of the Emperor Adrian 
for the * Encyclopesdia Metropolitana.’ In 
December 1828, through the influence of 
his friend Lord Dalhousie, he was brought 
into the 26th Oameronians, then stationed 
at Madras, as regimental major, and in the 
following May he sailed for India. He 
arrived at Fort George in September and 
remained in Madras until the autumn of 
1880, when the regiment marched to Meerut, 
arriving in March 1881. In July Mountain 
visited Lord Dalhousie, then commander-in- 
chief in India, at Simla, and in October 
marched with him back to Meerut. While 
visiting Lord William Bentinck, the go- 
vernor-general, at Delhi, Mountain accepted 
from his old friend Sir Colin Halkett, who 
had just been appointed commander-in-chief 
at Bombay, the appointment on his staff of 
military secretary, and arrived in Bombay 
on 21 March 1^2. Owi^ to differences 
with the governor, Lord Clare, Sir Colin 
Halkett was recalled towards the end of the 
following year, andXord William Bentinck, 
appreciatingthe discretion with which Moun- 
tam had acted, appointed him one of his 
aides-de-camp. In August 1834 he obtained 
leave to join a force assembled at Meerut to 
march to Shehkawattee under General Ste- 
venson, and rejoined the governor-general at 
Calcutta at tne end of December, after a 
journey of nearly four thousand miles. In 
March 1886 he left for England with Lord 
William, and spent the next two years at 
home. In July 1886 he declined thepc^ 
of mUitaiy secretary to Sir Samfbrd Wnit- 


tingham in the West Indies. In February 
18% he rmoined the Cameronians at Fort 
WiUiam, Calcutta. 

In 1^ the China war broke out, and 
Mountain was appointed deputy adjutant- 
general to the land forces sent irom India, 
first under the command of Colonel Bunell 


and afterwards under Sir Hi^h Gough. He 
was pment at all the chief engagements, 
including the capture of Tinghae on 6 July, 
and of the Bogpie forts 26 Feb. 1841, at 
the attack on, and capitulation of. Canton 
26 M^, capture of Amoy 26 Aug., occupa- 
tion of Chusan, 1 Oct., capture of Chin-nai 
10 Oct, and of Ning Fo IS Oct., attack on 
Chraoo IS May 1842, capture of Shanghai 
19 J une, of Chin Keang 21 J uly, and the de- 
monstration Wore Nankin m ilugust which 
led to the treaty of peace. At the attack on 
Chapoo Mountain was struck by three musket 
balls while making a gallant rush into a large 
building defended with great obstinacy by 
the enemy. He was mt le a C.B. for his 
services. 

From China he returned to India early in 
1648, took command of his regiment and 
brought it to England, arriving in J une. For 
the next four years he commanded the regi- 
ment at various stations in the United King- 
dom and Ireland. In June 1846 he receive 
his promotion to colonel in the army on 
being appointed aide-de-camp to the queen 
for his services in China. 

In Aug^t 1647 Lord Dalhousie, then 
governor-general of India, gave him the 
appointment of military secretary, and he 
arrived in India in January 1848, having 
exchanged into the 29th regiment. After 
the murder of Anderson and Vans Agnew 
at Mooltan, Mountain obtained leave to 
join his regiment to take part in the second 
Sikh war under his old raief, Lord Gough. 
He was made a brigadier-general, and nis 
brigade was composed of his own regiment 
and the ISth and dOth native infantry. On 
the death of Colonel Cureton the post of 
adjutant-general was accepted by Moimtaln 
on the condition that he shoula retain his 
brigade until the approval of his nomination 
arrived from home. He took a prominent 

? art in the battle of Chillian walla on 18 Jan. 
849. Lord Gough in his despatch says: 
'The left brigade, under Brigadier Moun- 
tain, advanced under a heavy fire upon the 
enemy’s guns in a manner that did credit to 
the brigiSUer and his gallant brigade, which 
came ust into action and suffered severely,’ 
He also took part in the battle of Guserat 
on 21 Feb., and was afterwards appointed 
I to command the Bei^ division of tneforeey 
I under Sir Walter Gilbert to punue the 
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Sikhs. On the marchi near Jelum, his lefib Kerbes^ElnotSi and Mases, cunningly handled 
hand vas seriously injured by a pistol in for the beautifying of Gardens; also the 
his holstOTi whidi accidentally went off as Physidke Benent of each Herb, Plant, and 
he was mounting his horse. The accident Flowre, with the Vertues of the distilled 
obliged him to give up his divisional com- Waters of every of them, as by the Sequel 
mand, and on the amval of the confirma- may further appeare, gathered out of the 
tion of his wpointment as a^utant-general best approved Writers of Gardening, Hus- 
he went to Simla in March 1^9 to take up bandrie, and Phisicke, by Didymus Moun- 
his duties. tain,’ London, by Henry Bynneman, 1577, 

In the winter of 1849-60 Mountain ac- 4to (in 2 parts). A dedication addressed to 
companied Sir Charles Napier, the com- Lord Burghley is signed by Henry Dethicke, 
mander-in -chief, to Peshawur. In N ovember who states there that the author had recently 
1850 he met Sir William Gomm, the new died. Edmund Southeme, in his * Treatise 
commander-in-chief, at Agra, and although concerning the right use and ordering of 
Mountain had been ailing since he had re- Bees,’ 1693 (B4), describes the book as the 
covered from an attack of cholera he was work of Thomas Hill. Woodcut illustrations 
able to go into camp with Gomm. During of much practical interest diversify the text, 
the summer of 1852 Mountain’s health was On p. 53 appears a curious plate, entitle^ 
bad. In November he again went into * Manor of watering with a pumpe in a 
camp with the commander-in-chief, but at tubbe.’ Other editions are dated 15/8, 1686 
the end of January, after leaving Cawnpore, (by John Wolfe), 1694 (by Adam Islip), 1608 
he became very ill and died at Futtyghur (by Henry Ballard), 1652, and 1656. 
after a few days’ illness, attended by his Hill had already published in 1667 * The 
wife, on 8 Feb. 1854, in a house belonging Profitable Art of Gardening ; ’ * The Gar- 
to the Maharajah Duleep Singh, who, with dener’s Labyrinth,’ although different in plan, 
the commander-in-chief, the headquarters’ deals in greater detail with some of the topics 
staff, and all the troops, attended the already discussed in the earlier treatise, 
funeral. A monument to his memory was rB^t. Mus. Addit. MS. 24490, p. 410; 
erected by the commander-in-chief and the Samuel Felton’s Gardeners’ Portraits; Brydges’s 
headquarters’ staff in the cemetery at Fut- Eestituta, i. 129; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
tyghur. A memorial brass tablet was placed zH. 65 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; and see art. Hill, 
by his widow in Simla Church, and a memo- Thomas.] B. L. 

rial window in a church in Quebec. 

Mountain was twice married — first, in June MOUNTAIN, GEORGE JEHOSHA- 
1837, to Jane O’Beime (d. 1838), grand- PHAT (1789-1863), protestant bishop of 
da^hter of the Bishop of Meath ; secondly, Quebec, second son of Jacob Mountain 
in February 1846, to Charlotte Anna, eldest [q. v.], was bom in Norwich on 27 J uly 1789, 
daughter of Colonel T. Dundas of Fingask, and was brought up in Quebec. Returning 
who survived him and married Sir John Henry to England at the age of sixteen, he studied 
Lefroy [q. v.] A coloured crayon, done in under ]^ivate tutors until he matriculated 
India in 1863, was in the possession of Lady from Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating 
Lefroy. B. A. in 1810, and D.D. in 1819. He removed 

[War Office Beoord,: Memoirs and Letters of again to ^da in 1811, and, becoming aecr^ 
thi Ute Colonel Armine 8. H. Mountain. O.B.. ordamed deacon m 

edited by Mre. A. 8. H. Mountain, 8vo, London, 1812 and yriest in 1816, at the same time 
1867 ; Despatches.] R. H. V. being appointed evening lecturer in Quebec 

Cathedral. He was rector of Fredericton, 

MOUNTAIN, DIDYMUS, alleged writer New Brunswick, from 1814 to 1817, when 
on gardening, was the pseudonym under he returned to Quebec as rector of that 
whicm was published in 1577 a valuable parish and bishop’s official. In 1821 he 
treatise on ornamental gpdening by Thomas became archdeacon of Lower Canada. On 
1^11 (Ji. 1590) [q. v.l The work assigned to 14 Feb. 1886 he was consecrated, at Lam- 
the pseudonymous Mountain was entitled beth, bishop of Montreal, as coadjutor to 
*The Gardener’s Labyrinth. Containing a Dr. Charles James Stewart, bishop of Qu^ 
DiseourseoftheGordener’sLife in the yearly bee. Dr. Stewart shortly afterwards pro- 
Travels to be bestowed on his Plot of Earth, ceeded to England, and the charge of the 
for the Useof a Garden; with Instructions for entire diocese was under Mountam’s care 
the choise of Seedes, apt Times for Sowing, until 1889, when Upper Canada was made a 
Setting, FUnting, and Watering, and Yes- separate see. It was tiuough his earnest 
sels and Instruments serving to that Use exertions that Rupert’s Land was also, in 
and Purpose : wherein are set forth divers 1849, erected into an episcopal see. He 
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continued to hayc the sole charge of Lower was installed Castor prebendary in Lincoln 
Canada until 1850, when he secured the con- Cathedral These pr^erments he owed to 
stitution of the diocese of Montreal, he him- the iriendship of 'Wmiam Pitt, who also, on 
self retaining the diocese of Quebec, by far Dr. Tomline’s recommendation, procured for 
the poorer and more laborious of the two. him the appointment of the first Anglican 
During the greaiter part of his ministerial bishop of Quebec. He was oonsecrated at 
career ne had to permrm long, tedious, and Lambeth Palace on 7 July 1798. At that 
oftentimes dangerous journeys into the in- time there were only nine clergymen of the 
te;rior of a wild and unsettled country, pay- church of England m Cana^ — at his death 
ing frequent visits to the north-west territo^, there were sixty-one. Duri^the succeed- 
the eastern townships, the Magdalen Islands, ing thirty years Mountain raised the church 
andtheshoresofL^rador; also to Rupert’s to a flourishing condition (cf. Dr. Henry 
Land, some three thousand six hundred Rob, Story of the First Hundred Years of 
miles, in an Indian canoe. He came to the Diocese of Ousbeo), He promoted mis- 
England in 1853 to confer with Dr. William sions and the erection of churches in all 
Grant Broughton [q. v.], the metropolitan of populous places. These he visited regularly, 
Australasia, on the subject of synodical action even when su^ring from age and infirmities, 
m colonial churches, and he received the Tho cathedral church at Quebet}, which con- 
degree of D.O.L. at Oxford. The greatest tains a monument to his mem ory, was erected 
of nis works was the establishment in 1845 under his auspices. He died at Marcdimout 
of the Lower Canadian Church University, House, Quebec, 16 June 1625, He married 
Bishop's College, Leniioxville, for the educa- a daughter of John Kentish of Bardfield 
tion of clergymen. Mountain was a learned Hall, Essex, and left, wit \ two daughters, 
theologian, an elegant scholar, and power- five sons, of whom George JehoshaphatMoun- 
ful preacher. He died at Bardfield, Quebec, tain and Armine Simcoe Mountain are sepa- 
on 6 Jan. 1863. rately noticed. 

Besides many single sermons, charges, and Mountain published ' Poetical Reveries,’ 
pamphlets. Mountain wrote : 1. * The Jour- 1777, besides separate sermons and charges, 
nal of tlie BUhop of Montreal during a [Appleton’. American Biog. 1888, ir. 447; 
Visit to the Church Missionary Society s Bibliotheca Canadensis, 1867»p. 287 ; Gent. Mag. 
North-West American Mission,* 1846 ; 2ad August 1826, p. 177; Quebec Gasette, June 
edit. 1849. 2. ' Songs of the Wilderness ; 1826 , Church Tinaes, 1 8*»pt. 1893.] G. 0. B. 
being a Collection of Poems,’ 1846. 8. * Jour- 
nal of a Visitation in a Portion of the Dio- MOUNTAIN, Mbs. ROSOM AN (1768P- 

cese, by the Lord Bishop of Montreal,’ 1647. 1841), vocalist and actress, was bom in 
4. < Sermons published at the Request of the London about 1768. Her parents, named 
Synod of the Diocese,’ 1865. Wilkinson, were circus performers, and they 

[Amine W. Mouutain'e Memoir of G. J. »PPe« n«n^ ^eir child afW one 

Mountain, late Biehop of Quebec, 1866, urith of the propnetore of Sadler’s Wells. A 
portrait; Morgan’BBibliotheoaCanadenris,1867, brother, and leahelU, another member ol 
pp. 284-7: Appleton’s American Biography, the Wilkinson family, besides wire-dancing, 
1888, ir. 447-8, with portrait ; lUustr. London played the musical glasses, the latter at 
News, 1862. xli. 576, 687: Gent. Mag. March Baoler’s Wells about 1762. Charles Dibdin 
1863, pp. 388-9 ; ]^e’8 First Hundred Years prepared Rosoman for the stage, and she 
of the Diocese of Quebec ; Taylor’s The Last seems to have made a few unimportant ap- 
Three Bishops appointed by the Crown for the pearances at the Haymarket in 1782. On 
Anglican Church of Canada, 1870, pp. 131-86, 4 Nov. of that year she achieved some suc- 
witn portrait.] G. C. B. Royal Circus (afterwards the 

MOUNTAIN, JACOB (1749-1826), pro- Surrey Theatre) in a burletta, ‘ Mount Par- 
testant bishopof Quebec, tldrd son of Jacob nassus,’ in which she acted with other of 
Mountain of ^waite Hall, N orfolk, by Ann, Dibdin’s pupils. * Miss Decamp, Mrs. Monn- 
daughter of Jehosl^hat Postle of W ymond- tain, and Mn. Bland,’ writes Onarles Dibdin, 
ham, was bom at Thwaite Hall on 30 Dec. * are deservedly fiivourites as singers, merely 
1749, and educated at Oaius College, Cam- because 1 took care they should be ta^ht no- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1774, M.A. thing more than correctness, expression, and 
1777, and D.D. 1793. In 1779 he was an unaffected pronunciation of the words; 
elect^ a fellow of his college, and, after the infallible and only way to perfect a singer’ 
holding the living of St. Androw, Norwich, {Professional The perforoumeos were 

was presented to the vicarages of Holbea^ considered marvellons ; contmnedy under 

Lincolnshire, and Buckden, Huntingdonshire the generic title * The Fairy Wor^’ ibr Sive- 
(whi(^ he h(dd together), and on 1 June 1788 ral yesn, and UtUe Miie Wilkineon had a 
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prominent part with a good salarj^ until 
January 17^ She then travelled with her 
parentBi arriving before the end of the vear 
at Hull, where she called upon Tate Wilkin- 
BOii| who was no relative, and succeeded in 
obtaining a hearing in public on 19 Nov. 
1784 as Patty in the * Maid of the Mill/ and 
on 8 Dec. as Rosetta in 'Love in a Village.’ 
Tate Wilkinson soon gave her a regular en- 
gagement. She played SteUa in 'Robin 
Hood/ and, for her benefit on 81 Dec., 
Clarissa in 'Lionel and Clarissa,’ when Tate 
Wilkinson played Oldboy, and Mrs. Jordan 
generously came forward to play Lionel. The 
popular ' Lecture on Heads’ by Q. A. Stevens 
was part of Miss Wilkinson’s early repertory. 
Her performances at York, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Doncaster gained for her fresh laurels; 
she improved mghtly, and when she accepted 
a lucrative engagement at Covent Garden, 
the manager deplored her loss as irreparable. 

On 4 Oct. 1786 Miss Wilkinson made her 
London d4but as Fidelia in the 'Foundling ’ 
and Leonora in the ' Padlock.’ Her perform- 
ance was widely praised. The pretty regu- 
larity of her features and the simplicitv of 
their expression, with her neat figure (judged 
by Wilkinson to be too petite for characters 
of importance), won general approval, while 
her voice, her manifest musical ability, and 
her animation of manner lifted her above 
the rank of ordinary stage-singers. The 
critics recommended ner for the parts once 
taken by Mrs. Stephen Kemble, but the 
Covent Garden managers employed her 
chie^ in musical pieces, where she was 
heard at her best, and otherwise kept her 
somewhat in the bacl^round. In 1787 she 
married John Mountain the violinist, whom 
she had first met at Liverpool The son of 
a Dublin musician (Ebllt), he played in 
the Anacreontic quartet, the Phimarmonic 
Society’s orchestra, and elsewhere ; and led 
at the Fantoccini Theatre in Savile Row, 
1791, at Covent Garden, 1794 (Pohl), and 
at the Vauxhall Gardens. A son was bom 
in 1791 (Oent Mag.) 

Mrs. Mountain still remained at Covent 
Garden, and her parts included Norah, 'Poor 
Soldier ; ’ Maria, ' Love and War ; ’ Aurelia, 
' Such Thingsare/ in 1787 ; Luciana, ' Comedy 
of Errors ; ’ Harriet, ' Miser ; ’ Pastoral 
Nymph, ' Comus ; ’ Louisa, ' Duenna ; ’ Clo- 
rinda, also Annette, 'Robin Hood ; ' Selima, 
' Nunnery ; * Louisa, ' Deserter ; ’ Peggy. 
' Marian Lucinda, 'Love in a Villi^;’ 
Dorinda, 'Beaux’ Stratagem;’ Rosa, 'f^on- 
tainebleau; ’ Graoe^ ' Poor Vulcan Semira, 
' Artaxerxes ; ’ Jessica, ' Merchant of Venice; ’ 
Naroissa, ' Inkle and Yarioo ; ’ Clarissa, ' All 
in the Wrong,’ in 1788 ; Rose, ' Rose and 


Colin ; ’ Maria, ' Maid of the Oaks ; ’ Victoria, 
'Castle of Andalusia;’ Jenny, 'Highland 
Reel ; ’ Huncamunca, 'Tom Thumb ; ^Theo- 
dosia, ' Maid of the Mill,’in 1789; Constantia, 
'Man of the World ; ’ Isabinda, ' Busybody ; ’ 
Nelly, ' Magician no Conjifror/ from 1790 to 
1792. In 1798 'she looked beautiful as 
Mary in [O’Keeffe’s] " Sprigs of Laurel”’ 
(O’l^BFFE, JRecollections). Between that 
year and 1796 she playea Maria, ' World in 
a Village ; ’ Ellen Woodbine, ' Netley Abbey ; ’ 
Clara Sedley, ' The Rage ; ’ Louisa Bowers, 
'Arrived at Portsmouth; ’Constantia, 'Mys- 
teries of the Castle.’ Between 1795 and 1798 
she appeared as Shelah, ' Lad of the Hills ; ’ 
Venus, 'Olympus in an T^roar;’ Isabel, 
'Italian Villagers;’ Miss Sidn^, 'Secrets 
worth knowing;’ and Clara, 'Devil of 
Lover.’ 

In 1798 Mrs. Mountain finally severed her 
connection with Covent Garden Theatre, 
after a series of disagreements with the 
manager (cf. Pabeb, Musical Memdrsy i. 
109). For a year or two she retired from 
the London stage, stuping under Rauzzini 
at Bath, and visiting Ireland and the pro- 
vinces. Panormo, Mountain’s pupil, accom- 
panied her on the piano. During her pro* 
vincial tours of a later date she performed 
alone a piece of recitations and songs, written 
by Cherry for her, and called 'The Lyric 
Novelist,’ 

A short summer engagement at the Hay- 
market in 1800 added little to her repertory 
(Quashee’s wife in ' Obi/ Leonora in ' What 
a Blunder/ and Lucy in ' Review’); but on 
6 Oct. of the same year Mrs. Mountain sang 
for the first time at Drury Lane as PolW in 
the 'Beggar’s Opera/ 'bursting upon f^n- 
don like a new character, having made such 
wonderfiii advancement in her profession. . . . 
She had always been a very interesting sin- 
ger, a good actress, and a pretty woman ; but 
she now ranked among the first-rate on the 
stage when considered as a vocal performer, 
and had arrived almost at the very summit 
of her profession in . . . oratorio singing’ 
(0. H, Wilson). Some of the later parts 
she undertook at Druiy Lane between 1800 
and 1809 were : Jennet, ' Virginia ;’ Cicely, 
the 'Veteran Tar;’ Marianne, 'Deaf and 
Dumb ; ’ Orilla, ' Adel mom ; ’ Antonia, ' (^sy 
Prince ; ’ Daphne, ' Midas ; ’ Frederika, ' Hero 
of the North ; ’ Eugenia, ' Wife of two Hus- 
bands ; ’ Rosa, 'The Dart ; ’ Belinda,' Soldier’s 
Return ; ’ Clotilde, ' Youth, Love, and Folly; ’ 
Celinda, 'Travellers ; ’ Lady Gayland, ' Fuse 
Alarms ; ’ Carline, ' Young Hussar ; ’ Leila, 
'Kalis/ with Braham; 2^1ma, 'Jewof Moga- 
dore ; ’ Lady Northland, ' Fortune-teller ; ’ 
and Rachel, 'Circassian Bride.’ At tl^ 
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Lyi^um, between 1809 and 1811 she played 
Juliana, * Up all Night; ’Adelnai, 'Russian 
Impostor;’ Annette, ' Safe and Sound ; ’ Lau- 
retta, Bishop’s ' Maniac; ’ Emily, ' Beehive ;’ 
Lodina, ' Americans ; ’ Miss Sel^m, ' M.P.’ 
She reappeared atPthe new Drury Lane house 
in 1818 as Cecilia in ' Who’s to have her P ’ 
but was greatly hampered by ill-heal^. For 
a few nights subsequently' she appeared at 
the Surrey Theatre. 

Mrs. Mountain took her farewell of the 
stage at the King’s Theatre on 4 May 1815, 
when the ' Cabinet ’ (Mrs. Mountain as Or- 
lando), the ' Review,’ and a ballet, &c., were 
given, before a house crowded to excess. She 
died at Hammersmith on 8 July 1841 , aged 
about 78. Her husband survived her. 

Among portraits of Mrs. Mountain are : 
1 . A half-length, engraved hy Ridlev, pub- 
lished by T. Bellamy at the ' Monthly Mirror ’ 
office, September 1797. 2. As Fidelia, after 
De Wilde, by Trotter. 8. As Matilda, after 
De Wilde, by Schiavonetti, published August 
1806 by J. Cawthom. 4. Bust engraved 
by E. Makenzie, from original drawing by 
Deighton. 6. Half-length, with guitar, by 
Buck, engraved in tinted chalk and stipple 
by T. Cheesman, published by W. Holland, 
October 1804. 6. Half-length by MaMuerier, 
mezzotint by 0. Turner, published J^uary 
1804 by C. Turner. 

[Fercival’s Collection in Bntish Museum re- 
lating to Sadler’s Wells, vols. i. Hi.; Thespian 
Diet.; Public Advertiser, 1 782-6, passim ; Dib- 
din’s Professional Life, p. 113; Miles’s Life of 
Grimaldi, p. 16; Tate Wilkinson's Wandering 
Patentee, if. 174 et seq. ; Gent. Mag. 1841, pt. ii. 
p. 826 ; Morning Chron. 6 Oct. 1786 ; Kelly’s 
Reminiscences, i. if. 8, 179; Pohl’s Haydn in 
London, passim ; O’Eeeife’s Recollections, li. 234 ; 
P. C. C. Administration Grant, 1841.1 

L. M. M. 

MOUNTAIN, THOMAS (d, 1661 P), 
divine, son of Richard Mountain, servant to 
Henry VIII and Edward VI, proceeded M.A. 
at Cambridge, was admitted on 29 Oct. 1646 to 
the rectory of Milton-next-Gravesend, and on 
29 Dec. 1550 to that of St. Michael Tower 
Royal, or Whittington College, in Rio Lane. 
He was at Cambridge with Northumber- 
land in 1653, an active partisan of the duke, 
and on 11 Oct. was summoned before Gardi- 
ner for celebrating communion in two kinds; 
he was also charged with treason as having 
been 'in the field with Northumberland 
against the queen ’ (HarL MS, 425, ff, 106- 
117). The following March he was cited to 
appear at Bow ChurA before the vica^qiene- 
ralfor being married. He was imprisoned 
in the Marshalsea, and removed thence to 
stand his trial for treason at Cambridge; but 


no one appeared againat him, and Mountain 
returned to London. Hesubs^uentlyfled to 
Colchester, and thence to Antwerp, where he 
tau^t a school, removing to Duisburg near 
the Rhine after a year and a half. OnUieac- 
cesaion of Elizabeth he returned to England, 
and died apparently in 1661, possessed of the 
rectory of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, London. 

^ Mountain left a circumstantial account of 
hia troubles extant in Harl. MS. 425, fi; 106- 
117; copious extracts from it are incor- 
porated in Strype’s ' Eoclesiaatioal Memorials,’ 
Froude’s' Histo^ of England,’ v. 277-8, and 
Wordsworth’s ' Ecdesiaatical Biography,’ iiL 
28fi-314. 

[Harl. MB. 426, if. 106-17 ; Strype’s Eocles. 
Memorials, and Cranmer, passim ; Poxe’s Acts 
and Moonments; Neweourt’s Re^jertoriatn, i. 
494, 619 ; Cooper’s Athens i autabr. i. 218, 
663.] A. F. P. 

MOUNT ALEXANDER, first Earl op. 
[See Montgomebt, HnuH, 1628 P-1668.] 

MOUNTCASHEL, ^ IBCOUNT. [See 
MaoCabtht, Justin, d, 1694.] 

MOUNT-EDGCUMBE, Eabls of. ^ee 
Edgoumbe, Geobge, first Earl, 1721-1/95; 
Edgouube, Richabd, second Eabl, 1764- 
1839.] 

MOUNTENBY or MOUNTNEY. 
RICHARD (1707-176^, Irish judge and 
classical scholar, son of ^chard Mounteney, 
an officer in the customs house, by Maria, 
daughter of John Oarey, esq., was bom at 
Putney. Surrey, in 1707, and educated at 
Eton TOhool. He was elected in 1725 to 
King’s College, Cambridge, proved himself a 

f ood clsssicM scholar, and became a fellow, 
le graduated B. A. in 1729, and M.A. in 1786 
{Oraduati Cantabr, 1828, p. 838). Among 
hia intimate friends at the universitv were 
Sneyd Davies [q. v.l and Sir Edward Wal- 
pole. He was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, and by the influence of Sir Robert 
Walpole, to wnom he had dedicated his edi- 
tion of some of the orations of Demosthenes, 
he was splinted in 1787 one of the barons 
of the exc^uer in Ireland. He was one of 
the judges who presided at the famoim trial 
between James Annesley [q. v.l and Richard, 
earl of Anglesey, in 17&, and ' made a most 
respectable figure.’ He died on 8 March 1768 
at Belturbet, co. Cavan, while on circuit 
His first wife Maigaret was buried at 
Donnybrook, near Dubfin, on 6 A^ 1756, 
and lus second marriage with the Dowiger- 
connteas of Mount Alexander (Le. Manoah. 
widow of Thomas Montj^ery, fifth earl 
and daughter of one Ddacheroism Lisburn) 
was snnoonoed in Sleater^s ^Public Gazet- 
teer’ on 6 Oot 1759. 
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His works are : 1. * Bemosthenis selectas 
Orationes (Pliilippioa B et tres Oljnthiaott 
oraticmss. AdcodiG6BMSS.Tec6n8ult,^tum| 
Bcholiasteii, et yersionem plurimis in locis 
castigwit, notis insuper illustraTit Ricardos 
Mountenej/ Cambridge (Uniyersity Press), 
1781, 8vo ; 2nd edit. London, 1748, 8yo ; 
Srd ^it. Eton, 1755, 8yo (yery incorrectly 
printed) ; other editions, London and Eton, 
1764 and 1771, London, 1778, 1785, 1791, 
1806, 1811, 1826, 1827. With reference to 
the second edition there appeared 'Baron 
Mountenay’s celebrated Dedication of the s^ 
lect Orations of Demosthenes to the late Sir 
Robert Walpole, Bart, of Ministerial Me- 
mory, done into plain English, and illustrated 
with Notes and Comments, and dedicated to 
Trinity College, Dublin. By iSschines the 
third, ^Dublin printed, London reprinted 1748, 
8yo. 2. ' Observations on the probable Issue 
of the Congress ' [i. e. of Aix-la-Chapelle], 
London, 1748, Svo. 

A fine portrait of Mounteney by Hogarth 
was in 1864 in the possession of the Rev. 
John Mounteney Jepnson, who was mater- 
nally descended from him. 

[Addit. MS. 6876, f. 2266; Briiggemann’s 
View of English Editions of Greek and Latin 
Authors, p. 161 ; Gent. Mag. 1768 p. 198, 1781 p. 
404 ; Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 815; Lownders 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 627; Nichols’s lllnstr. 
Lit. i. 614, 568; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. ii. 192. 
iii. 106, yii. 279, z. 683 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. zii. 170, 264, 526, Srd ser. vi. 89, 236 ; Scots 
Mag. 1768, p. 223 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] T. 0. 

MOUNTFORT, Mrs. SUSANNA 
(1667 P-1703), actress. [See Verbruggen.] 

MOUNTFORT, WILLIAM (1664 P- 
1692), actor and dramatist, the son of Cap- 
tain Mountfort, a gentleman of good family 
in Staffordshire, joined while a youth the 
Dorset Garden company, carrying out as 
the boy an original character m Leonard’s 
' Counterfeits,’ licensed 29 Aug. 1678. His 
name then and for some time subsequently 
appears as young Mumford. He is next 
heard of in 1680 as the original Jock the 
Barber’s Boy in the ' Revenge, or a Match 
at Newgate,’ an alteration of Marston’s 
' Dutch Courtezan,* ascribed to Mrs. Behn. 
After the union of the two companies in 
1082, Mountfort, now, according to Downes, 
' grown up to the maturity ’ of a good actor, 
was at the Theatre Royal the first Alphonso 
Corao in the ' Duke of Guise ’ of Diyden and 
Lee. In 1^4 he played Nonsense in a re- 
vival of Brome’s ' Northern Lass.’ and Me- 
tellus Cimber in 'Julius C8BBar,’and was, 
at Dorset Garden, both houses being under 
the same management. Heartwell in the 


first production of Ravenscroft’s 'Dame 
Dobson, or the Gunning Woman.’ In 1085 
he grctttly augmented his reputation by his 
'creation ’ of the part of Sir Courtly Nice in 
Orowne’s play of the same name, and in 1686 
seems to have played with much success 
Tallboy in Brome’s 'Jovial Crew.’ By U- 
cense dated 2 July 1686, he married at St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, at the age of twenty- 
two, Mrs. Susanna Peircivall or Perceval 
[see VERBBT70GEN, Mbs.], the daughter of 
an actor who joined the company in 1678 
(cf. Chestbb, Marriage LicenaeSf ed. Foster, 
p.960\ 

In Mrs. Behn’s ' Emperor of the Moon,’ 
acted in 1687, Mountfort was the original 
Don Oharmante, and he also played Pymero 
in a new adaptation by Tate of Fletcher’^ 
'Island Princess.’ To the same year may 
presumably be assigned the production of 
Mountforrs tragedy, 'The Injur’d Lovers, or 
the Ambitious Father,’ 4to, 1688. Genest 
assigns it to 1688, and puts Mountfort’s ver- 
sion of Faustus before it. The opening lines 
of the prologue, spoken by Mountfort, are : 

Jo Haynes’s Fate is now become my Share, 

For I’m a Poet, Marry’d, and a Player, 

and subsequently ^aks of this play as his 
first-begotten. His marriage and his ap- 
pearance as poet may accordingly be sup- 
posed to be equally recent. In this he took 
the part of Dorenalus, a son of the ambitious 
father, Ghinotto, and in love with the Prin- 
cess Oiyala. It is a turgid piece, in one or 
two scenes of ^ which the author imitates 
Marlowe, and, in spite of Mountfort’s pro- 
testation in his proloj^e, appears to have 
been damned. The * Life and Death of Dr. 
Faustus, with the Humours of Harlequin 
and Scaramouch,’ London, 1697, was given 
at Dorset Garden Theatre and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre by Lee and Jevon. The actor 
first named died in 1688, so that the time of 
production is 1688 or before, while the words 
contained in it, ' My ears are as deaf to good 
counsel as French dragoons are to mercy,’ 
are held to prove it later than the revocation 
of Idle edict of Nantes. Two-thirds of the 
play are firom Marlowe, the poetry and much 
of the trag^y disappear, while songs and 
dances ore introduora, together with much 
broadly comic business between Scaramouch, 
who is a servant of Faust, and Harlequin. In 
1688 Mountfort created the part of Young 
Belfond in Shod well’s 'Squire of Alsatia/ 
and Lyonel, described es a mad port with 
Bongi, m n’llrfeyla 'Fool’s Preferment, or the 
Thm Dukes of Dunstable.’ In 1689 be was 
the first Wildish in Shodwell’s ' Biot Fair,’ 
and Young Wealthy in Corlile’s 'Fortune 
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Hunters,’ in 1690 King Charles IX in Lee’s 
^ Massacre of Paris,’ Don Antonio in Drr- 
dra’s *l^n Sebastian, King of Portugal,’ 
Ricardo in Joseph Harris’s * Mistakes, or the 
False Report,’ and Silyio in his own * Suc- 
cessful Strangers,’ announced as a tragi- 
comedy, but in fact a comedy with serious 
interest, 4to, 1690, founded on a novel by 
Scarron. It is an improvement on ^s pre- 

' tious plays, and was well received. The 
preface to this is quasi-autobiographical, 
Mountfort saying that he is no scholar, and 
consequently incapable of steading from 
Greek and Latin authors. He complained 
that the town was as unwilling to encourage 
a young author as the playhouse a young 
actor. 

^ The year 1691, the busiest apparently of 
Mountfort’s life, saw him as the origmal 
Menaphon in Powell’s ' Treacherous Brothers,’ 
Hormidas in Settle’s * Distressed Innocence,’ 
Valentine in Southeme’s ^ Sir Anthony Love,’ 
Sir William Rant in Shadwell’s ^ Scowrers/ 
Bussy d’Ambois in * Bussy d’ Ambois,’ altered 
from Chapman by D’Urfey, Cesario in 
Powell’s *Alphonso, King 01 Naples,’ and 
Jack Amorous in D’Urfey’s * Love for 
Money, or the Boarding School.’ He was 
also the first Lord Montacute in his own 
* King Edward the Third, with the Fall of 
Mortimer,’ 4to, 1691, and Toung Reveller 
in his * Greenwich Park,’ 4to, 1691. Both 
plays are included in his collected works. 
Ilie latter, a clever and passably licen- 
tious comedy, obtained a great success. The 
former, revived in 1731, and republished by 
Wilkes in 1768, with a sarcastic dedication 
to Bute, is in part historical. Coxeter says 
that it was written by John Bancroft [q. v.J, 
and given by him to Mountfort. Of this 
piece, and of ^ Henry the Second, Rang of 
England, with the Death of Rosamond,’ 
which also, though the dedication is signed 
William Mountfort, is assigned to Bancroft, 
the editor or publish of * Six Plays written 
by Mr. Mountfort,’ London, 8vo, 1720, says 
that though * not wholly composed by him, 
it is presumed he had at least a share in 
fitting them for the stage.’ In 1692 Mount- 
fort was the original Sir Philip Freewit in 
D’Urfey’s ^ Marriage-maker Hatcht,’ As- 
drubal in Crowne’s * Regulus,’ Friendall in 
Southeme’s * Wives Excuse,’ deanthes in 
Dryden’s ’ Cleomenes.’ Mountfort was also 
seen as Raymond Moimtehensey in the * Merry 
Devil of Edmonton,’ Macduff, Alexander, 
Castalio, 8parkiah,and was excellent in Mrs. 
Behn’s * Rover.’ 

Mountfort was on intimate terms with 
Judge Jeffireys, with whom he was in the 
ha^ of staying. At an entertainment of 


the lord mayor and court of aldermen in 1685 
I Jeffireys eaUed for Mountfort, an excellent 
mimio, to plead a feigned cause, in which 
he imitated well-known lawyers. Mountfort 
is said in the year previous to the fall of Jef- 
reys to have abandoned the stage for awhile 
to live with the judge. There is only one year, 
however, 1686, subsequent to 1684, in which 
he did not take some original character in 
London. On 9 Dec. 1692 Mountfort was 
stabbed in Howard Street, Strand, before his 
own door, in the back by Captaia Richard 
Hill, a known ruffler and cutthroat, and 
died on the following day. Hill had pestered 
Mrs. Bracegirdle [q. v.], and had attributed 
her coldness to her affection for Mountfort. 
Attended by his friend Lord Mohun [see 
Mohun, Chablbb, fourth Babc n], he accord- 
ingly laid wait for the acl or. A warning 
sent from Mrs. Bracegirdle through Mrs. 
Mountfort failed to reacli Mountfort, who 
returning home was held in conversation 
by Mohun, while Hil coming behind, 
struck him a heavy blow on the Bead with 
hie left hand and, before time was given 
him to draw, ran him through with the 
right. Hill escaped, and Lord Mohun was 
tned, 81 Jan. 1692-8, and acquitted, fourteen 
lords finding him guilty and sixty-nine 
innocent. Mountfort was buried m St. 
Clement Danes. Bellcbambers, in hm edi- 
tion of Colley Cibber’s * Apology ,’ maintains 
that Mountfort was slain in a fair dud with 
HiU. 

Cibber bestows on Mountfort warm praise, 
says that he was tall, well-made, fair, 
and of agreeable aspect ; that his voice was 
clear, full, and melodious, adding that in 
tragedy he was the most affecting lover 
witnin his (Cibber’s) memory. Mountfort 
filled the stage by surpassing those near him 
in true masterly touches, had particular 
talent in the delivery of repartee, and was 
credited with remarkable variety, being, it 
is said, especially distinguished in fine gen- 
tlemen. Among the parts singled out for 
highest praise are Alexander, in which * we 
saw the great, riie tender, the penitent^ the 
despairing, the tronspo^d, ana the amiable 
in the highest perfection,’ Sparkish, and Sir 
Courtly Nice. Gf the last two parts, which 
descended to him, Cibber says: *If I my- 
self had any success in ei^er of these chara^ 
ters, I must pay the debt I owe to his 
memory in confessii^ the advantSMS l^ve- 
oeived . . . from his acting them.*^ Wilks 
also owned to Chetwood that Mountfort was 
the only actor on whom he modelled him- 
self. Moontfort wrote many pidognes and 
epUkg^nea (c£ Fomm on 1703,^' 
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By his wife, Bubsequently Mrs. Verbrug- 
gen, he had two daughters, one of whom, 
Susanna, is first heard of, though she had 
acted before, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 26 June 
1704, playing, as Miss Mountfort, Damaris in 
Betterton’s * Amorous Widow.’ On 16 Oct. 
1704 Mrs. Mountfort, which name she sub- 
sequently bore, played Betty Frisque in 
Crowne’s * Country Wit,* and, 14 June 1706, 
made, as Betty in ‘ Sir Solomon Single,’ her 
first appearance at Drury Lane, where she 
remained, playing, among other characters, 
Estifania, Ophelia, Aspatia in the ‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ Florimel in * Marriage k la Mode,’ 
and Elvira in the * Spanish Fryar.’ She 
was the original Rose in Farquhar’s ^Re- 
cruiting Oihcer,’ and Flora in Johnson’s 
* Country Losses.’ She is not heard of sub- 
sequently to 1718, and is said, in the edition 
of her father’s plays, to have lately quitted the 
stage. She lived with Barton &oth v.], 
who quitted her on account, it is said^ of her 
misconduct. After this, misfortune, includ- 
ing loss of intellect, befell her. She is said 
to have once eluded her attendants, gone to 
Drury Lane dressed as Ophelia on a night for 
which * Hamlet’ was announced, to have 
hidden herself until the mad scene, and then, 
rushing on the stage before the official repre- 
sentative of Ophelia, to have performed the 
scene to the amazement of performers and 
audience. 

[G-enest's Account of the English Stage; 
Colley Cibber’s Apology, ed. Lowe ; Biog. Dram. ; 
Memoir prefixed to edition of Mountfort’s plays ; 
Life of Barton Booth by Theophilus Cibber. 
In Cibber’s Li res of the Poets, iii. 40-7, appears 
the account generally received of Mountfort’s 
death. Galt’s Lives of the Players, Doran’s 
Their Majesties’ Servants, and Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. ii. 616, 6th ser. viii. 231, have also been 
consulted.] J. K, 

MOUNTGAB.EET, third Visootjnt. 
[See Buileb, Richabd, 1678-1651.] 

MOUNTIER, THOMAS (>f. 1719- 
1788), vocalist, whose name may he of French 
origin, or a corruption of the English name 
Mouncher, was lay vicar, and from 1719 to 
1782 preceptor of the choristers, of Chiches- 
ter Cathedral ( Chapter Books), Before finally 
exchanging the cathedral for the theatre 
Mountier was in correspondence with the 
dean andohapter of Chichester, who on 12 May 
1782 declared Mountier’s place as lay vicar 
vacant. It was not until August that he 
resigned the preoeptorship of tlm choristers. 

It appears that Mountier saag for the first 
time in London at J. C. Smitns concert in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre on 2 April 1781. 
An advertisement of a later date runs: * At 


the request of great numbers of gentlemen and 
ladies, for the benefit of Thomas Mountier, 
the Chichester boy (who sang at Mr. Smith’s 
concert at the theatre in L. 1. F.), at the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket, on 6 May 1781, a 
concert. ... To prevent the house being 
crowded, no persons will be admitted with- 
out tickets’ (DatVy Journal), Mountier was 
also announced to sing in Geminiani’s win- 
ter series of weekly concerts at Hickford’s 
(Daily Postf 16 Nov. 1781), and Smith’s and 
Lowers benefit concerts, on 22 and 27 March 
1782, songs in Italian and English {Daily 
Journal), 

On 17 May 1782, under Dr. Arne at the 
New Theatre in the Haymarket, Handel’s 
' Acis and Galatea ’ was first ^ performed with 
all the grand choruses, machines, and other, 
decorations ... in a theatrical way ’ {Daily 
Poaty 6 May), Mountier in the part of Acis, 
and Miss Arne as Galatea. The choruses 
had taken more than a year’s practice (Fitz- 
bill). a second performance was announced 
for 19 May. Mountier was cast for the part 
of Phoebus, but sang that of Neptune, in 
Lampe’s * Britannia.’ In 1738 he joined the 
Italian opera troupe, and sang as Adelberto 
in the revival of Handel’s ^ Ottone ’ (Gbove). 

[Information kindly supplied by Prebendary 
Bennett, Chichester; FiUball’s Thirty-five Years 
of a Dramatic Author’s Life ; Grove’s Diet. ii. 
877.] L. M. M. 

MOUNTJOY, ViscoTJET. [SeeSiBWAET, 
William, 1663-1692.] 

MOUNT JOY, Babonb. [See Bloijet, 
Waltbe, first Babon, d, 1474; Blount, 
William, fourth Babon, d, 1634 ; Blount, 
Chableb, fifth Babon, d, 1646; Blount, 
Charles, eighth Babon, 1563-1606; 
Blount, Mountjot, ninth Baron, 1597 P- 
1666.] 

MOUNT-MAURIOB, HERVEY be 
(Ji, 1169), invader of Ireland, whose name 
appears variously as Monte Maubioii, 
Monte Mabiboo, Monte Mabbot, Mont- 
HABBBiB, Montmobbnoi, Mumobeoi, and 
Momobci, may not unreasonably be held to 
have belonged to the same line as the Mont- 
morencies of France (of this there is no 
conclusive proof, but see Du Chesnb, Hm- 
toirs G&nSalogiqus ds la Maison de Mont- 
morencyy pp. 9, 68, 87, 92 ; Monimobency- 
MoBBks, Qenealogioal Memoir y passim ; 
DArt de Verifier y xii. 9, and other French 
genealogists ; the forms of the name borne 
by Hervey and the French Montmoren- 
cies suggest a common stock, and Herv6 
was a Christian name much used by the 
French house ; in connection with this see 
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G1BA.LDUB Oahbbenbib, Be rebus a §e ffeetie, 
ii. c. 2, where the canon, afterwards the dean, 
of Paris there mentioned, the son of the 
castellan Me Monte Mauricii,’ was Herv6, 
son of Matthieu * de Montmorency ; ’ compare 
Du Ohbsnb, u.a pp. 97, 106, and Preuves^ 
pp. 89, 6^. Hervey is said by M. de Mont- 
morencj^Morr^ to have been the son of a 
Robert TitzGeoffre^, lord of lands in Thor^ 
ney and of Huntspill-Marreis, Somerset, by 
his wife Lucia, daughter of Alexander de 
Alneto, and to have been half-brother of 
Stephen, constable of Cardigan. This bit of 
graealogy has, however, been made to 

asserts that Hervey was the uncle of Robert 
FitzStephen, and may be dismissed at once. 
^According to Du Chesne (u.b.), followed in 
* L’Art de V6rifier les Dates * (u.s.), Hervey 
was the son of Bouchard IV de Montmorency, 
by Agnes, daughter of Raoul de Pontoise; 
he served Louis VI and Louis VII of France, 
and coming to England married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert de Beaumont (d. 1118) 
[q. v.l. Count of Meulan, and widow of Gilbert 
de Clare (d. 1148), earl of Pembroke, which 
would make him stepfather of Earl Richard, 
called Strongbow [see Clabb, Riohabd be, 
or Riohard Stbouobow, second Eabl ov 
PuMBBOKB AKD SxBiouiL, d, 1176]. Hervey, 
however, was paternal uncle of Earl Richard 
(Gibalbub, Expugnatio Hibemioa, p. 280), 
and must therefore have been a son by a 
second marriage of Adeliza, daughter of 
Hugh, count of Clermont (William op Ju- 
MikoES, viii. 87), who married for her first 
husband Gilbert FitzRichard [see Clare, 
Gilbert be, d. 1115 P], the father of Gilbert, 
earl of Pembroke (see a charter in MS, Jf2e- 
^ter of Thomej/f pt. iv. c. 85, f. 80, printed 
in Monasticon, li. 601 , where Hervey is de- 
scribed as brother of Gilbert and the other 
children of Adeliza and Gilbert FitzRichard, 
and pt. ix. c. 11, f. 9, where Adeliza is styled 
' de Monte Moraci, domina de Deneford,Mnd 
IB also styled * domina de Deneford,' pt. iv. 
c. 10, {,2 b; see also pt. iv. c. 8, f. 2L The 
father of Hervey was no doubt called * de 
Monte Moraci,’ or Mount Maurice, but n^ 
thing has been ascertained about him (it is 
impossible to accept M. de Montmorency- 
Morrds’s Hervey, son of GeofiBrey, lord of 
Thomey, as an historic mrson, while his 
theory t^t there were two Herveys, cousins- 
german, is a mere device to get out of the 
difficulty caused by his conning tocher 
Earl Richard and Robert FitzStephen). 

Hervey was in early life a gallcmt warrior 
(« olim Gallica militia strennus,’ Expugnatio, 
p. 828, translated by Hooker, he ^ had good 
experience in the feats of war, after the 


manner used in France,’ Irieh Hietorie, p.88. 
This paaaage was no doubt the ground of Du 
Ghesne’s assertion that he served Louis VI 
and Louis VII). He was a man of broken 
fortunes when he was sent by his nephew, 
Earl Richard, to Ireland with Robert Fitz- 
Stephen in 1169 to r^rt on affairs there to 
the earL After the victory of these first in- 
vaders at Wexford their ally Dermot, king 
of Leinster, rewarded him with two cantreds 
of land on the coast between Wexford and 
Waterford, and he appears to have shared 
in Dermot’s raids on Ossoiy and Offaly (Song 
of Dermot and the Early 11. 749, 980). 

Oii the landing of Raymond FitzGerald [q. v.] 
at Dundunnolf, near Waterford, Hervey 
joined him, and shared in his victory over 
the pe^le of Waterford and the chief, Don- 
nell O’Phelan. Giraldus pu ^ s into hia mouth 
a speech recommsi Jng the slaughter of 
seventy Waterford men wbo had be«i» taken 
prisoners; but the Anglo-Normaa poet of 
the Conquest gives a wh( ' ly different version 
of the event (i6. 11. 1474-89). He remaip»d 
with Raymond in an entrenched poaitiou ^n 
Bannow Bay until they were reinforoed on 
28 Aug. by the arrival of Earl Richard, who 
was iomed by Hervey. Raymond’s mission 
to Henry 11 having failed under Fitz- 
Gbralb, Rathombj, Earl Richard sent Her- 
vey to the king, probably in Augtmt 1171 
(^eeta Henrici II, i. 24), to make bis peace. 
On his return Hervey met the earl at Water- 
ford, told him that Henry required his at- 
tendance, accompanied him to England, and 
at Newnham, Gloucestershire, was the means 
of arranging matters between him and the 
king. During Henry’s visit to Ireland Hervey 
probably acM as the marshal of the royal 
army; for in his charter for the foundation 
of the convent of Dunbrotl^, where his name 
is given as * Hereveius de Monte Moricii,’ he 
is described as * marshal of the am^ of the 
king for Ireland, and seneschal of all the 
lands of Earl Bichaid* (CharhUaries of St, 
Manfe Abbey, ii. 161). vHiile Earl Richard 
was in Normandy in 1178 Hervey wu left 
in command. On the earl’s return he is said 
to have found the Irish ready to rebel, and 
the troops dissatisfied and clamouring that 
Raymona should command them; for Hervey 
is represented as having wasted the money 
that wss due to them in action (ExpugnaUo, 
p. 808). The earl yielded to Hie demand of 
the soldiers, and gave Raymond the com- 
mand, but shortly afterwaru refused to ap- 
point him constable of Leinster, and gave 
the office to Hervey. To the bad advice of 
Hervey Giraldus attributes the earl’s dis- 
astrous expedition into Munster in 1174 (ib^ 
ip.dl0; eompmAnnaliqf the Four Master^ 
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sub an. iiL 16 . 17 ). After the defeat at 
Thurles the earl was forced to shut himself up 
in Waterford ; he sent for Raymond to come 
to hia hdp, and appointed hun constable in 
place of Uervey (tiie order of these events 
IS uncertain ; tliat adopted here, which is also 
followed in the article on Ra^ond Fits- 

? ;erald, is that of the * Expi^atio ; ’ the order 
ollowed in the 'Song of fiermot’ is on the 
whole represented in the article on Richard 
de Glare, 'Strongbow;’ see ErpugnattOf 
p. 808 n. 2, and p. 310 n. 2). Henrey re- 
ceived from the earl a grant of 0*Barthy, of 

ford, forms^a part, was ^twa^i^ reconciled 
to ^ rival Raymond, and married Nesta, 
daughter of Maurice Fitzgerald (d. 1176) 
[q. V.], and Esmond's first cousin. Never- 
thelera in 1176 he sent messages to the king, 
accusing Raymond of a design to make him- 
self independent of the royal authority, and 
was evidently believed by Henry. 

Hervey’s power in Ireland was probably 
shaken by the death of his nephew, Earl 
Richard, in 1176, and we find him in Eng- 
land in 1177, when he witnessed a charter 
of Henry II at Oxford, at which date his 
lands between Wexford and Waterford were 
made to do service to Waterford, then held 
by William Fits Aldhelm ( Gesta Henricilly 
i. 163, 164). In 1178 he made a grant of 
lands in present co. Wexford to the convent 
of Buildwas, Shropshire, for the foundation 
on them of a Cistercian house (the date is 
determined by the attestation of Felix, bishop 
of Ossory). These lands included Dunbro- 
diki, or Dunbrothy, in the barony of Shel- 
burne, and there a few yearslater was founded 
the convent called ' de portu S. Mariss.’ In 
1179 he became a monk of Christ Church, 
Canterbury (Annals ap. Chariularies of St, 
"Mary's Abbey ^ ii. 304 ; Giraldus dates his re- 
tirement about 11 83 ; see Expugnatio^ p. 352), 
making a grant to that house of lands and 
churches in Ireland. Many of these have been 
identified {Kilkenny Ardiaologioal Jofumal^ 
1856, iii. 216) ; they were in 1245 transferred 
W the convent to the abbot of Tintem, co. 
Wexford, for 625 marks, and an annual rent 
of ten marks, with the obligation of main- 
taining a chaplain at St. Brendan’s chapel 
at Bannow, to pray for the souls of Hervey 
and other benefactors {lAterm Cantmr, iii. 
Pref. zL sq. 361, 362). Giraldus says that 
Hervey was not a better man after his re- 
tirement thanhe had been before. A Hervey, 
cellarer and chanter of Christ Churdi^ was 
exoommui^ted by Archbishop Baldwm for 
his share in the great quarrel between the 
archbishop and the convent, and was alive in 
1191 {EptetoUs Cantmr, ed. Stubbb, pp. 308^ 


312, 315, 333), but he could scarcely have 
been Hervey de Mount-Maurice, who is de- 
scribed as ' oonversus et benefactor* in the 
records of his obit on 12 March {MSS, Cott, 
Nero 0. ix. i. ff. 6, 6, Galba E. iii. 2, fol. 32)* 
M. de Montmorency-Morrds asserts, app^ 
rently without any ground, that he died in 
1205, and says that his nephews, Geoffirey 
[see under Mabisoo, Gsoffkbt de] and 
Richard, bishop of Leighlin, transported his 
body from Canterbury to Dunbrothy, where 
they erected a tomb of black Kilkenny marble 
to him in the conventual church. Of this 
tomb and the recumbent figure upon it he 
gives two engravings ; it was overthrown in 
1798, and has since perished {Genealogical 
Memoir of Montmorency, plates 1 and 2). 
Hervey left no legitimate children {Expug^ 
natio, pp. 845, 409). He is described by ' 
Giraldus as a tall and handsome man, with 
blue and prominent eyes, and cheerful counte- 
nance ; he was broad-chested, and had long 
hands and arms, and well-shaped legs and 
feet. Morally, Giraldus says he belied his 
appearance ; he was extremely lustful, en- 
vious, and deceitful, a slanderer, untrust- 
worthy, and changeable, more given to spite 
than to gallant deeds, and fonder of pleasure 
than of profitable enterprise (»5. pp. 827, 328). 
From this estimate and from other evil things 
that Giraldus says of Hervey large deduc- 
tions should be inode, for Giraldus wrote in 
the interest of his relatives, the Geraldines, 
and speaks violently of all who opposed them. 
As, then, Hervey was the rival and enemy 
of Raymond Fitzgerald, he and his doings 
are represented in the 'E^ugnatio’ in a 
most unfavourable light. Even Giraldus, 
however, allows that Hervey was one of the 
four principal conquerors of the Irish {ib, 
p. 409). 

[The moDuscript register of Thomey, lately ac- 
quired by the Cambridge Univ. Library, has been 
examined for the purposes of this article by Miss 
Maiy Bateson, who has also rendered other valu- 
able help. See Dugdale’s Monasticon, ii. 601,603, 
V. 862 ; Will, of Jumiiges, viiL c. 37, ed. Duchesne; 
H. B. deMontmorency-Morite’8(Vi8Count Mount- 
morres) Genealogical Memoir of Montmorency, 
1817, and Les Montmorency de France et d'li^ 
lande, 1828, wore written to advance a claim to 
honours, and are full of assumptions not appa- 
rently borne out by th^roots adduced in tneir 
support ; Du Cbesne’s nistoire G^n^ogique de 
la Maison de Montmorency, pp. 9, 10, 87, 92, 
98,97, 106, Preuves, 89, 66 (1624); L*Artde 
Yfrifier, xii. 9 ; the Montmorency pedigrees by 
Anselme and Desormeanz may be disregarded 
as far as theycmcem Hervey; Giraldus Oambr. 
Expng. Hibem. ap. 0pp. v. 207-41 1 ; Song of 
Dermot and the Earl, Fref. and 11. 467, 606, 
749, 1140, 1476-89. 1496, 8071, ed. Orpen, also 
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to 1)6 found quoted as ‘ Regan ' from earlier and 
less perfect editions of Michel and Wright ; 
Gesta Hen. II, i. 24, 164 (Rolls Ser.) ; Gervase 
of Cant. i. 234 (Rolls Ser.) ; Ohartul^es of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, i. 79, ii. Pref. and pp. 98, 
141, 143, 151, 1^8, 223 (Rolls Ser.); Litene 
Cantuar. iii. Pref. and pp. 361,362 (Rolls Ser.); 
£pp. Cantuar. ap. Memorials of Richard 1, ii. 308, 
312, 316, 333 (Rolls Ser.); Reg. Ab^y St. 
rhomas, Dublin (Rolls Ser.), p. 370; MSS. Cott. 
Nero C. ix. i. fP. 5, 6, Galba E. iii. 2, fol. 32 ; 
Kilkenny Archsol. Society's .Journal, 1866-6, 
iii. 216 ; Ware’s Antiqq. pp. 68, 81, Annals, pp. 
2, 4, 6, 14, 24; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 
15, 37, 44-6 ; Norgate’s Angevin Kings, ii 101, 
112.1 W. H. 

MOUNTMOEBES, second Viscottnt. 
[See Mohkes, Hervet Eedhond, 1746 P- 
J797.] 

MOUNTNEY, RICHARD (1707-1768), 
Irish judge. [See Mouwtbkbt.] 

MOUNTNORRIS, first Baron. [See 
Annesley, Sir Francis, 1585-1660.] 

MOUMTRATH, first Earl or. [See 
Coots, Sir Charles, tf. 1661.] 

MOUTRAY, JOHN (d. 1785), captain 
in the navy, was on 12 May 1744 promoted 
by Sir Chaloner Ogle in the West Indies to 
be lieutenant of the Orford. After serving 
in several different ships, mostly on the home 
station, without any opportunity of distinc- 
tion, he was promoted on 16 teb. 1757 to 
the command of the Thetis hospital ship 
attached to the fleet, which, in the latter 
part of the year, sailed for the Basque Roads 
under Sir Edward Hawke. She was after- 
wards attached to the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and on 28 Dec. 1758 Moutray was 
advanced to post rank by Rear-admiral 
Brodrick, though he remained in command 
of the Thetis during the war. This irregu- 
lar promotion was confirmed by the ad- 
miralty on 24 Jan. 1763. In 1769 Moutray 
commanded the Emerald for a short time, 
and in 1774 the Thames in the Mediter- 
ranean (cf. Playfair, Scourge of Chrieten^ 
<fom, p. 211). In the Warwick, in 1778, 
he convoyed the East India trade to St. 
Helena. He was then appointed for a 
few months to the Britannia, and in March 
1779 to the Ramilliee. In July 1780, with 
the Thetis and Southampton frigates in com- 
pany, he sailed in convoy of a uirge fleet of 
merchant ships and tra^ports for the East 
and West Indies and for Nmh America. In 
view of the exceptional imnortance and value 
of this fleet, two other une-of-battle ships 
and a frimte were ordered to accompany 
it a hundred lemei westward from the 
Scilly Islands. On the way it fell in with 
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the Channel fleet under Admiral Geary, who 
also kept it company with his whole force, 
till 112 leases to the westward ; from that 
point the Ramillies, with the Thetis and 
Southampton, was considered sufficient pro- 
tection. 

The miscalculation was extraordinary, for 
the combined Franco-Spanish fleet was 
enforcing the blockade of Gibraltar, and 
might be met with anywhere off Cape St. 
Vincent. At sunset on 8 Aug. some distant 
sail in the south were reported. Moutray 
thought it a matter of no importance, and 
ran on with a fresh northerly breeze. At 
midnight lights were seen anead, and not 
till then did it occur to Moutray that it 
would be prudent to alter his course. 
He made the night signal to steer to the 
westward, but the mercb<i ‘t ships, never 
quick at attending ^ signals, on this occa- 
sion paid no attention at all. By dHylight 
they were right in among the enemy*b fleet 
and were almost all aptured. A few 
only, with the men-ot-war, managed^^o 
escape. The loss was extremely heav^ . jfo 
the underwriters it was estimate# at up- 
wards of a million and a half sterling, ex- 
clusive of the stores and reinforcements 
for the West Indian fleet. Diplomatically, 
too, the results were serious ; the court of 
Spain, which was already listening to secret 
negotiations at Madrid, conceived new hopes 
and would hear of no terms which did not 
include the surrender of Gibraltar (R. 
Cumberland, Memoirs^ ii. 44, 112). 

Moutray meantime pursued his way to 
Jamaica, where, by order of the admiraltv, 
he was tried by court-martial on 13 Feb. 
1781 ; he was pronounced to be * repre- 
hensible in his conduct for the loss of the 
convoy,’ and sentenced to be dismissed 
from tike command of the Ramillies. In 
deference to the widespread personal interest 
in the case, the publication of the minutes 
was specially sanctioned by a resolution of 
the court, and it was ordered * that they be 
sent to England by the first conveyance 
and publish^ accordingly.’ Moutray^ had 
certainly not taken proper precautions, 
and the finding of the court was perfectly 
just, but much of the blame nroperly 
rested with the admiralty, who niM ne- 
glected the warning of the similar disaster 
which was sustained in the same locality 
ninety years before [see Rooks, Sib 
GBOBaB]. 

It has been incorrectlv stated that Mou- 
tray had no further employment under Lord 
Sandwich’s administration (ChabnooK, vi. 
3831. He was appointed to the Edgar on/ 
2 March 1782, nearly three weeks before the 
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fall of the miniatiy. In May he was moved 
into the Vengeance, one of the fleet under 
Lord Howe at the relief of Gibraltar and the 
rencounter off Cape Spartel in October. It 
was Moutray’s solitary experience of a battle. 
In February 1783 (just before the peace) he 
was appointed, in place of Sir John Laforey 
[q. T. j, resident commissioner of the navy at 
Antigua, a civil appointment held on half-pay 
and giving the holder no executive rank or 
authority. Notwithstanding this, on 29 Dec. 
1764, Sir Richard Hughes [q. v.j directed 
Moutray to hoist a broad pennant m the ab- 
sence of the flag and to exercise the functions 
of senior officer. Nelson, coming to Antiffua 
shortly afterwards, refused to acknowledge 
Moutray’s authority, which Moutray, on his 
^art, did not insist on. The matter was re- 
ferred to the admiralty, who replied that the 
appointment was abolisned, and it was there- 
fore unnecessary to 1^ down any rule (Nico- 
las, Deapatchea and Letters of Lord Nelson^ 
i. 118 et seq. ; Laughton, Letters and Dee- 
patches of Lord Nelson^ pp. 29-31 ). Moutray 
was accordingly recalled ; he died at Bath a 
few months later, 22 Nov. 1765, and was 
buried in the Abbey Church {Gent Mag, 
1786, ii. 1008, 1788, i. 189). EUs wife, who 
appears to have been many years younger 
tnan himself, was with him at Antigua, 
where she won the affectionate friendship 
of Nelson and Collingwood, both young cap- 
tains on the station. This friendship con- 
tinued through Nelson’s life, and after Tra- 
falgar Collingwood sent her an account of 
Nelson’s death (Nicolas, vii. 238). She had 
one son, James, a lieutenant in the navy, who 
died of fever at the siege of Calvi in 1794 {ib, 
i. 486). 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav. vi. 331 ; commission 
and warrant books and other documents in the 
Public Record Office.] J. E. L. 


MOWBRAIL JOHN (1) de, eighth Babon 
Mowbbat (1286-1322), was great-grandson 
of William de Mowbray, fourth baron [q. y.l, 
and son of Roger (111) de Mowbray, seventh 
baron (1266-1298). The latter in 1282 had 
entailed his lordships of Thirsk, Eirkby-Mal- 
zeard,Burton-in-Lonsdale, Hovingham, Mel- 
ton Mowbray, and Epworth, with the whole 
Isle of Axholme, upon the heirs of his body, 
with remainder to Henry de Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln, and his heirs ; he was summoned to 
the Shrewsbury^ < parliament’ of 1263 which 
condemned David of Wales, and to the par- 
liaments of 1294-6, and died at Ghent in 
1297 (Dugdalb, Banmage^ i. 126; Monast 
AngL vL 820; Bep, an Dignity if a Peer, 
Ann. pp. 64, 66, 71,76-7 ; of. Gbaingb, Vale 
if Mowbray^ pp. 860-8). He was buried at 


Fountains Abbey, where his effigy is still 
preserved. John’s mother was Roysia, sister 
of Gilbert, earl of Gloucester and Clare, who 
is strangely identified by Dugdale with the 
Earl Gilbert who died in 1230 {Baronage^ i. 
209; cf. Monast AngL vi. 320). The inclu- 
sion of the Lacys in the Mowbray entail lends 
some probability to the conjecture that she 
was a daughter of Richard, earl of Glouces- 
ter (d. 1262), and Maud, aunt of Henry de 
Lacy, earl or Lincoln. 

John de Mowbray, who was bom on 2 Nov. 
1286, was a boy of eleven at his father’s 
death, and Edward immediately granted his 
marriage to William de Brewes (Braose or 
Brewose), lord of Bramber and Gower, who 
married him in 1298 at Swansea to Alicia 


for Alina), the elder of his two daughters 
(Dugdale, Baronage^ i. 126, 421 ; Calendar 
rium Genealogicum, p.555 ; Hist MSS, Comm, 
4th Rep. p. ^8). With the uneasy inheri- 
tance of Gower went Bramber and other 
Sussex manors. 

He was very early called upon to perform 
the duties of a northern baron in the Scot- 
tish wars. In June 1301 he received a sum- 
mons to attend Edward, prince of Wales, to 
Carlisle (Rep, on Dignity of a Peer^ App. 
p. 138). Five years later he served through- 
out the last Scottish expedition of the old 
king, Edward I, who before starting gave 
him livery of his lands, though he was not 
yet of age, and dubbed him knight, with the 
Prince of Wales and some tl^ee hundred 
other youngmen of noble families, at West- 
minster on Wliitsunday 22 May 1306 (Dug- 
dale, Baronage^ i. 126). 

Returning after the king’s death, Mowbray 
was summoned to Edward II’s first parlia- 
ment at Northampton in October 1307, and 
henceforward received a summons to all the 
parliaments of the reign down to that of 
July 1321 (Rep, on Dignity of a Peer^ App. 
pp. 174, 308). After attending the kingB 
coronation in the February following he was 
ordered to Scotland in August, a summons 
repeated every summer for the next three 
years (*.pp. 177, 181, 192-8, 202, 207). In 
1311 he came into possession of the lands of 
his grandmother, Maud, who had inherited 
the best part of the lands of her father, Wil- 
liam de Beauchamp of Bedford, including 
Bedford Castle (Dugdale, BaronagCf L 126, 
224). 

In the first great crisis of the reign Mow- 
bray was faithful to the king, possibly through 


jealousy of his neighbour, Henij de Percy, 
who had disputed nis custody of the Forest 
of Goitres outside York (Cof. if Close BoUs^ 
1807-18, p. 614). As keeper of the county 
and ci^ of York he was oraered on 81 July 
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1812 to arrest Percy for permitting the death 
of GaTe8ton,and,on 15 Aug., in conjunction 
with the sheriff, to take tne city into the 
king’s hands if necessary pp. 488, 477 ; 
FcBdera, iii, 173, Record ed.) 

From 1814 tha Scottish war again absorbed 
Mowbray’s attention. There was not a summer 
from that year to 1819 that he was not called 
out to do service against the Scots {Rep, on 
iHgnity of a Peer), It is not quite certain, 
however, that he was the John de Mowbray 
who was a warden of the Scottish marches 
in the year of Bannockburn, and one of four 
* capitanei et custodes partium ultra Trentam ’ 
appointed in January 1315, on the recom- 
mendation of a meeting of northern barons 
at York ^ueDALS, i. 126 ; Letters from 
Northern ^gistere, pp. 237, 247-8 ; 
trum Palatinum Dunelmense^ ii. 1034). This 
may have been the Scottish John de Mow- 
bray who was also lord of Bolton in Cum- 
berland, and fought and negotiated against 
Bruce, meeting ms death at last in the defeat 
of Balliol at Annan in December 1332 {Rot, 
Pari, i. 160, 163 ; Chron. de Lanercoat^ pp. 
204, 270 ; Chron. de Melsa^ ii. 367 ; Foedera^ 
ii. 474; cf. Walsinguam, Hist. Angl, ii. 
194-7). 

In this year, 1315, Mowbray was reimbursed 
for the expense to which he had been put for 
the defence of Yorkshire when he was sheriff 
by a charge of five hundred marks on the 
revenues of Penrith and Sowerbv-in-Tyndale 
(Duodalb, Baronage^ i. 126). Kext year he 
was ordered to array the commons of five 
Yorkshire wapentakes for the Scottish war, 
and in 1 317 was appointed governor of Malton 
and Scarborough («16.) But three years after 
this the damnosa hareditas of ms wife in 
Gower involved him in a dispute with the 
king’s powerful favourites, the Despensers, 
which proved fatal to him and to many active 
sympatnisers of greater political mominence. 
It appears that his father-in-law, William de 
Brewes, had at some date, of which we are 
not precisely informed, made a special grant 
of ms lordsnip of Gk)wer in the marches of 
Wales to Mowbray and his wife, who was 
his only child, and their heirs, with remainder 
to Humphrey de Bohun,earl of Hereford and 
lord of Brecon, the grandson of one of the 
coheiresses of an earner William de Brewes 
(i5. pp. 182, 420; cf. Cal of Pat, JZd/Zs,1327- 
80, p. 248). But the kin^s greedy favourite, 
Hugh le Despenser the youn^, was desiroiu 
of adding Gower to his neighoouring lordship 
of Glamorgan, and when Mowbray entered 
into possession without the formality of a 
royal license, he insisted that the fief was 
thereby foifoited to the crown, and induced 
the king to order legal proceedings against 


Mowbrar (Monk of Maluesbvbt in 
elee qfJSdward I and Edward 77, ii. 26M). 
Hereford and the other great lor^maicher 
whose interests were threatened by Desnenser 
upheld Mowbray’s contention that the Jdn^s 
license had never been neoessaiy in tne 
marches. Despenser scoffed at the law and 
customs of the marches, and more than hinted 
that those who appealed to them were guilty 
of treason (tft.) The situation, which was 
strained in the October parliament of 1820, 
became acutely critical m the early months 
of 1821. The discontented barons withdrew 
to the marches, and on 30 Jan. the king 
isc^ued writs to twenty-nine fords, induding 
Mowbray, forbidding them to assemble to- 
gether for political purposes (Rep, on IHg^ 
nity of a Peer, App. p. 802) Jn March they 
entered and harried Glamoi gan. The writer 
of the ' Annales Pa^ni’ {Chronicles of Ed- 
ward I and Edward 77, i. 298) aM that 
before the final breach tht* Earl of Hereford 
persuaded the king to all ' w him to enter into 
a contract with De Brewes to take possession 
of the fief in dispute, for the benefit, ab ue 
said, of his nephew, the Prince of Wises. A 
later and less trustworthy version of these 
events makes De Brewes, who, though * per- 
divesaparentela,’ was 'dissipator substantiie 
sibi relict®,’ sell Gower three times over — 
to Hereford, to Roger Mortimer of Chirk, 
jointly with his nephew, Roger Mortimer of 
Wigmore and to Hugh le Despenser (Tboke- 
LOWB, p. 107, followed by W alsinohaii, i. 
159). 

Mowbray was summoned to the parliament 
of July 1321 which condemned the Despen- 
sers to exile (Pari Writs, n. ii. 163-8 ; Rep. 
on Dignity of a Peer, App. p, 808). He re- 
ceived a pardon on 20 Aug., along with Here- 
ford and the other leaders of the triumphant 
party {ih.) But the king took up arms in 
the autumn, on 12 Nov. forbade Mowbray 
and others to assemble at Doncaster, and in 
January 1822 brought the Mortimers to their 
knees, while the northern barons still lingered 
over the siege of TickhiU {ib, p. 810). Mow- 
bray took part in this siege, and his men did 
much damage in the neighbourhood {RoU 
Pari. i. 406, 408, 410, et p. 406). He ec- 
companied the Earl of Lancaster in his south- 
wara march, and in his retreat from Burton- 
on-Trent to Borouuhbridge, where the battle 
I was foi^ht, on 16 March, in which Hereford 
was slain,4uid Lancaster, Mowbray, and Olif* 
ford captured by Sir An<foew Harwy {Oeeta 
Edwardi de Carnarvon in CShromelee of Ed- 
ward land Eaward Ilf On28Maidi, 

the day after Lanoaster’s trial and beheading 
at Pontefiraet, Mowbray and Clifford, con- 
demned by the same Mdy of peers, wens 
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drawn by horseB, and hung in iron chains at 
York(t&.p. 78; CAron. de MeUa, ii. 342; 
Atmaki Paulim^ i, 302 ; Mubikuth, p. 36 ; 
'WixsDTGHAKi L 166). It was long before 
the king and the Despensers would suffer 
Mowbray’s body to be taken down from the 
gallows (KinoHTON, coL 2541). 

Giainge, in his * Vale of Mowbray’ 68)| 
mentions a tradition still current in the 
vale in his time, that Mowbray was caught 
and hast^ executed at Ohophead Loaning, 
between and Upsall, and his armour 

hung upon an oak, and that * at midnight it 
may yet be heard creaking, when the east 
wind comes sou^^^g up the road from the 
heights of Black Hambleton.’ 

The king took all Mowbray’s lands into 
his own hands, his widow Alina and his son 
John were imprisoned in the Tower, and 
under pressure she divested herself of her 
rights in Bramber and the rest of her Sussex 
inheritance in favour of the elder Despenser, 
reserving a life interest only to her father, 
William de Brewes (DneDALB,df(mas^. AngL 
vi. 320 ; Baronage^ L 126 ; Rot, Pari. ii. 418, 
436). She afterwards alleged that Despenser 
got the manor of Witham in Kent from De 
Brewes, at a time when he was ^ frantiqe and 
not in good memory,’ merely on a promise to 
release his daughter and grandson (jb.) The 
younger Despenser also secured the reversion 
of Mowbray’s Bedfordshire manors of Stot- 
fold, Haime, and Wilton, held for life by De 
Brewse [fial, of Ancient Deeds^ A. 98). The 
historian of St. Albans tells us that Mow- 
bray, with the other lords of his party, had 
supported the rebellious prior of the cell of 
Bynham a§ninst Abbot Hugh (1308-1326), 
to whom &ey wrote letters, * refertas non 
tantum precious quantum minis implicitis,’ 
because Despenser took the other side ( Oeeta 
Abbatvm, ii. 141). 

An inquisition post mortem of his estates 
was held on their restoration to his son John 
de Mowbray II [q. v.] in 1827 (DuanAua, 
Baronage, i. 127 ; Gbainge, pp. 863-6). 

[Bolls of Parliament, vol. iii. ; Lords' Bep. on 
the Dignity of a Peer; Parliamentary Writs ; 
Bymer’s Fcedera, Becord ed. ; Cal. of Ancient 
Deeds; GaL of Close Rolls, 1807-1818; Troke- 
lowe, Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, 
Mnrimuth, Chionicon de Melsa, Walsingham’s 
Histoxis Anglicana and Gesta Abbatum S. Al- 
bani, all in we Bolls Ser. ; Chron. de Lanercost, 
Maitland Club ed.; Knighton in Twysden’s 
Deeem Soriptores; Dogdale’s Baronlige, i. 126, 
and Monasucon Anglicanum (ed. Oal^, Ellis, 
and Bandinel), vL 820, where the sixteenth- 
century aoeount of the Mowbmys written at 
Newburwh Priory Is printed; G. T. dark's 
CartEB de Glamorgan, i. 271, 283; Stubbs's 
Const. Hist. ii. 346, 350.] J. T-«. 


MOWBEAY, JOHN (II) be, ninth 
Babon (d. 1361\ son of John f I) de Mowl^ay 
[q. V.], was released from the Tower, and 
ms fisher’s lands were restored to him, on 
the deposition of Edward II in January 1327 
(Rot. Pari. iL 421 ; Dugbai^, Afonost. Anal. 
vi. 320, Baronage, i. 127). Though still under 
age he was allowed livery of his lands, but 
his marriage was nanted, for services to 
Queen Isabella, to Henry, earl of Lancaster, 
who married him to his fifth daughter, Joan 
(^. ; Cal. of Pat. RoUe, 1327-80, p. 26). 
His mother’s great estates in Gower, Sussex, 
&c., came to him on her death in 1881 
(Dugbale, Baronage, L 127). Henceforth he 
styled himself * Lord of the Isle of Axholme, 
and of the Honours of Gkiwer and Bramber.’ 
The De Brewes’s inheritance involved him 
in a protracted litigation with his mother’s' 
cousin, Thomas de Brewes, which had begun 
as early as 1888, and was still proceeding in 
1347 (Year-book, 16 Edw. Ill, p. 266; Rot. 
Pari. ii. 195, 222; Dugbale, Baronage, i. 
420-1; Nicolas, Hietorio Peerage, p. 72). 
Mowbray had also had a dispute before his 
mother’s death with her second husband. Sir 
Richard Peshall, touching certain manors in 
Bedfordshire, &c., which he and his mother 
had granted to him for life, and in 1329 
forcibly entered them (Cal. of Pat. Rolle, 
1827-30, pp. 267, 435). 

Mowbray was regularly summoned to the 
parliaments and 'colloquia' from 1328 to 
1361, and was a member of the king's council 
from the former year (Rep, on Dignity of a 
Peer, App. pp. 880-625). In 1327, 1333, 
1885, and again in 1837, he served against 
the Scots (&. pp. 874, 420, 442) ; but there 
I is little evidence for Dugdale’s statement 
I that he frequently served in France. In 
I 1887, when war with France was impending, 
he was ordered as lord of Gower to arm his 
tenants ; next year he had to provide ships 
for the king’s passage to the continent, and 
was sent down to his Sussex estates in the 
prospect of a French landing (Foedera, ii. 
986, 1016, Record ed.) According to Frois- 
sart f L 179, ed. Luce), he was with the king 
in Flanders in October 1889; but this is 
impossible, for he was present at the parlia- 
ment held in that month, and was ordered 
to repair towards his Yorkshire estates to 
defend the Scottish marches (Rot. Pari. ii. 
108, 106, 110). Next vear he was appointed 
justiciar of Lothian ana governor of Berwidc, 
towards whose garrison he was to provide 
120 men, indudmg ten knights (ib. u. 115). 
In Sc^ember 1341 he was commanded to 
furnish Balliol with men from Yorkshire 
(FhMfrro, u. 1175). Ob 20 Deo. 1342 he re- 
ceived orders to hold himself ready to go to 
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the assistance of the king in Brittany by 
1 March 1848, and Froissart (iiL 24) makes 
him take part in the si^ oi Nantes ; but 
the truce of Malestroit was concluded on 
19 Jan., and on 6 Feb. the reinforcements 
were countermanded (IhBdera, ii. 1216, 1219; 
Mep. on Dignity of a^eer, App. p. 646), 

At Neville’s Cross f 17 Oct. l&o) Mowbray 
fought in the third line, and the Lanercost 
. chronicler (p. 861) loudly sings his praises : 
* He was full of grace and kindness — ^the 
conduct both of himself and his men was 
such as to redound to their perpetual honour * 
(see also Chron. de Melsa, iii. 61). Froissart, 
nevertheless, again takes him to France with 
the king (iii. 130). In 1847 he was again in 
the Scottish marches (Dugbale, Baronc^Of 
i. 127). On the expiration, in 1862, of one 
i»f the short truces which began in 1847, he 
was appointed chief of the commissioners 
chargea with the defence of the Yorkshire 
coast against the French, and required to 
furnish thirty men from Gower (iM The 
king sent him once more to the Scottish 
border in 1866 (ib.) In December 1869 he 
was made a justice of the peace in the dis- 
trict of Holland, Lincolnshire, and in the 
following February a commissioner of array 
at Leicester for Lancashire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and Rut- 
land {FcederOf iii. 468 ; Bep. on Dignity of a 
Peer, App. p. 621). This, taken with the fact 
that he was summoned on 8 April 1860 to 
the parliament fixed for 16 May, makes it 
excessively improbable that he was skirmish- 
ing before raris in April as stated by Froissart 
(v. 282). It is possible, however, that the 
Sire de Montbrai mentioned by Froissart was 
Mowbray’s son and heir, John. 

Mowbray died at York of the plague on 
4 Oct. 1861, and was buried in the Fran- 
ciscan church at Bedford (Walbinghah, i. 
296; Cbnf.of Mubimuth, p. 195; Dugdal]^ 
Monast Angl vL 821). The favourable testi- 
mony which the Lanercost chronicler (p. 861) 
bears to the character of John de Mowbray 
is borne out by a piece of documents^ evi- 
dence. In order to put an end to disputes 
between his steward and his tenants in Ax- 
holme, he executed a deed on 1 May 1869 re- 
serving a certain part of the extensive wastes 
in the isle to himself^ and granting the re- 
mainder inperpeiuum to the tenants (Stonb- 
HOUBB, I$le of Axhoime, pp. 19, 86). This 
deed was jealously preserved as the pall^ 
dium of the oommoness of Axholme in 
Haxey Church ^in a chest bound with iron, 
whose key was kept by some of the ehiefest 
freeholders, under a e^ow wherein was a 
portraiture of Mowbray, set in anoientstamed 
glass, holding in his hand a writing, com- 


monly reported to be an emblem of the 
deed ^ (i5. p. 298). This window was broken 
down m the * rebellious tunes,’ when the 
rights of the eommoneis under the deed 
wero in large measure overridden, in spite of 

was £gun by Cornelius vi^uyden [q. ▼.] 
in 1626, and led to riots in 1642, and again 
in 1697 (f5. pp. 77 seq.) 

Mowbray^ wife was Joan, fifth daughter of 
Henry, thiro earl of Lancaster. His one son, 
John (III) ns Mowbbat (1828 P-1868), was 
probamy born in 1328 (Dugdalb, Baronage, 

1 . 128), and succeeded as tenth baron. Before 
18 *>8 ne had married Elizabeth, the only child 
and heiress of John, sixth lord Segrave^ on 
whose death in that year he entered into 
possession of her lands, lying chiefly in 
Leicestershire, where the manors of Segmve, 
Sileby, and Mount ^^rrel rounded on the 
Mowbray estates about Melton Mjoirbray, 
and in Warwickshire, where the cailtie and 
manor of Caludon and '^thar lordships in- 
creased the Mowbray hol((ing in that county 
(Dugbale, Baronage, i. 676). The motha A 
Mowbray’s wife, Margaret rlantagsMi, was 
the sole heiress of Thomas of Brothaiton, the 
second surviving son of Edward I, and she, 
on the death of her father in 1888, inheritea 
the title and vast heritage in eastern Eng- 
land of the Bigods, earls of Norfolk, togethiw 
with the great hereditary office of nmrshal 
of England, which had been conferred on 
her father (£6.) Neither her son-in-law, 
John de Mowbray the younger, nor his two 
successors were fated to enjoy ner inheritance; 
for the countess marshal survived them, as 
well as a second husband. Sir Walter Manny 
[q. V.], and lived until May 1899 (Walsimg- 
hah, u. 280). But in the fifteenth oentiuy 
the Mowbrays entered into actual possession 
of the old Bigod lands, and removed their 
chief place of residence from the mansion of 
the Vine Garths at Epworth in Axholme to 
fVamlingham Oastle m Suffolk. John III 
met with an untimely death at the hands of 
the Turks near OonstantinopH on his way 
to the Holy Land, in 1368. His elder son, 
John IV, eleventh baron Mowbray of Ax- 
holme, was created Earl of Nottingham on 
the day of ^chard II’s coronation (Waisino- 
HAM, u 837 ; Monk or Evesham, p. 1); his 
second son, Thomas (I) de Mowbray, twelfth 
baron Mowbray and first duke of Norfolk^ is 
separately noticed. 

[Wakingham’s Historia ADslieana, the Coin 
Bnnator of Adam of Murimuth. and the duo- 
moon de Meka, in Rolk Sense; Chfonkoa dt 
Lanersoat, Maitland Club ed.; Frokmrti ed. 
Lues to 8ooi4t4 de rHktotre de Friuee; the , 
Bykod and Newburgh aeeonal of the Mbitosy ^ 
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family in Dugdale's Monastioon (see authorities 
for Mowbbat, Boobb (1) db); Botuli Parlia- 
mentorum; Lords' Beport on the Dignity of a 
Peer; Bymer’s Fcedera, Becord ed.; Oidendar 
of Pi^t Bolls, 1827-80 ; Dugdale’s Baronage; 
Nioolas's Historic Peerage^ ed. Courthope; Stone- 
house's Isle of Axholme ; Grainge's Vale of Mow- 
bray ; other authorities in the text.] J. T-r. 

MOWBRAY, JOHN (V), second Dttkb 
OF Nobfolk (1389-1482), bom in 1889, was 
the younger of the two sons of Thomas Mow- 
bray I, first duke of Norfolk [q. v.], by bis 
second wife, Elizabeth, sister and coheiress 
of Thomas, earl of Arundel (1381-1416). On 
the execution of his elder Wther, Thomas 
Mowbray 11 [q. v.]> June 1406, John Mow- 
bray became earl-marshal and fourth Earl of 
Nottingham, the ducal title having been with- 
held since the death of their father. In 1407 
he was under the care of his great-aunt, the 
widow of Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford (1341-1373) fq. v.], and mother-in-law 
of Henry IV. The latter, who was the youth's 
guardian, allowed her 200/. a year for his 
support, being double the provision made for 
him after his father’s death (Ord. Privy Coun- 
cil, i. 100; WrLiH, Henry IV), The king 
took him into his own custody in March 1410, 
but sixteen months later transferred him to 
that of the powerful Yorkshire neighbour of 
the Mowbrays, Ralph Nevill, first earl of 
Westmorland [q. v.l, whom he had in 1399 
invested for lim with the office of marshal of 
England, previously hereditary in the Mow- 
bray family (jb.) Westmorland, who was 
systematically marrying his daughters to the 
heirs of other great houses, at once con- 
tracted the earl-marshal to Catherine, his 
eldest daughter by his second wife, Joan 
Beaufort, me king's half-sister. The mar- 
riage license bears date 13 Jan. 1412 {Teator 
menta Eboracenaia, iii. 321). 

Mowbray was not given lively of his lands 
untH a fortnight before Henry s death, two 
days after which he was summoned to 
Henry V's first parliament as earl-marshal 
(Dotlb, Official Baronage), There is some 
reason to believe that his father-in-law then 

his Smids (Gbbgobt, Chron , ; Rot, ParL iv. 
270). When the king discovered the Earl of 
Cambridge's plot on me eve of his expedition 
to France in July 1416, the earl-marshal was 
the chief member of the judicial commission 
which investigated the conspiracy (t&. iv. 06). 
He was one of the peers who subsequently 
(6 Aug.) passed final sentence upon Cam- 
bridge and Lord le Scr^ (^. p. 06). A few 
days later he crossed to France with the king, 
and took part in the siege of Harfleur at the 
head of fifty men-at-arms and 160 horse- 


archers (Dotlb). But he was presently seized 
with illness, and was invalids home (Wal- 
BiiroHAM, ii. 809). The statement in Harleian 
MS. 782 that he was present at Agincourt 
must be wrong (Dotlb). From the summer 
of 1417, however, he was constantly in 
France. He took a prominent part in the 
siege of Caen in August 1417, ana in that of 
Rouen twelvemonths later ( Oeata Henrici V, 
pp. 124, 270 ; Paaton Lettera, i. 10 ; Histori- 
cal Collectuma of a London Citixen, ed. Cam- 
den Soc., pp. 7, 23 ; Walsiboham, ii. 822). 
At the bennning of 1419 the towns of Gour- 
nay and ^eufchastel in Bray, between Dieppe 
and Beauvais, were placed in his charge 
(Dotlb). In the early spring of the fol- 
lowing year he and the Earl of Huntingdon 
were covering the siege of Fresnay le Vicomte 
in Maine by the Earl of Salisbury, and oh 
16 March routed the Dauphin’s forces near Le 
Mans, slaying five thousand men, including 
a hundred Scots (Walsinoham, ii. 331 ; 
Elmhah, p. 244 ; Oeata Henrici V, pp. 133-4; 
R. Tbioeb, Freanay le Vicomte in Bevue His- 
torique du Maine^ 1886, xix. 189). The 
author of the *Qesta'(p. 144) says he was 
present at the protracted siege of Melun, 
which began in July. It is doubtful whether 
he returned to England with the king in 
February 1421 and bore the second sceptre 
at Catherine's coronation (Gbbgobt, p. 189; 
Three Fifteenth-Centuiy Chronicles, p. 67; 
but cf. Walsibgham, ii. S36V Henry had 
appointed him governor of Pontoise before 
his departure, and he witnessed a document 
at Rouen in the middle of April (Dotlb ; 
Mimoirea de la SociStS dea AntiquiUa de Nor- 
mandie, 1868, vol. xxiii. pt. i. No. 1498). 
Shortly after (8 May) he was given the Garter 
vacated by the death of Sir John Grey (Bbltz, 
Memoriala of the Garter, p. clviii). 

The earl-marshal was present in the coun- 
cil which decided on 6 Nov. 1422 that the 
Duke of Gloucester should conduct the first 
parliament of Henry VI as royal commis- 
sioner, and not as regent, and on 9 Dec. he 
was nominated one oAhefive earls in the new 
council appointed to carry on the government 
with the protector (Rot, Pari, iv. 176 ; Ord, 
Privy Council, iii. 6, 16, iv. 101). In May 
1428 he and Lord Willoughby took rein- 
forcements to France, and, after perhaps 
sharing in the victory of Cravant(30 Jul^,he 
assisted the Burgundian commander, John 
of Luxemburg, in expelling the French from 
the districts of Laon and Guise (ih, pp. 87, 
101 ; Wavbik, pp. 83, 70-6). With only 
six hundred English he scattored the Count 
of Toulouse’s force, and, driving part of them 
into the fortress of La Follye, captured and 
destroyed it (ib,) 
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In November 1424 Mowbray joined Glou- 
cester in his impolitic invasion of Hainault, 
and in the last days of the year ravaged Bra- 
bant up to the walls of Brussels (Stevenson, 
Wars of the Ei^lieh m France^ li. 399, 409 ; 
Loheb, Jdkohda^^ Bayern^ li. 164, 172). 
He returned with Gloucester to England in 
time for the parliament whichmet on 30 April 

Much of his attention was devoted to en- 
deavours to secure a reco^tion of his pre- 
cedence over the Earl of wiarwick (Bot. ParL 
iv. 262-73; Ord, Privy Council^ iii. 174). 
After the proceedings had been protracted 
over several weeks, a compromise suggested 
by the commons was accepted, by which 
parliament decided that the earl-marshal 
was by right Duke of Norfolk (RoL ParL 
h. 274) ; on 14 July, therefore, Mowbray did 
homage as Duke of Norfolk. On the death of 
his mother a week later (8 July) her rich 
jointure estates, mostly lying in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, reverted to him, and Framli^ham 
Oastle in the latter county became his chief 
seat (Dugdale, Baronage^ 1. 180; Paston Let- 
terSf i. 16-18). 

In March 1426, Norfolk, with eight other 
peers, undertook to arbitrate between Glou- 
cester and Beaufort, and two years later 
(3 March 1428) helped to repel Gloucester’s 
attempt to assert * auctorite of governance 
of the lond’ {Hot ParL iv. 297, 827). On 
the night of 8 Nov. in this latter ^ar he 
narrowly escaped drowning by the capping 
of his barge in passing under London Bridge 
(Gbegoht; Will. Wobo. p. 760). He of- 
ficiated as marshal of England at the corona- 
tion of Henry VI on 6 Nov. 1429, and with 
many other nobles accompanied him to 
France in the following April (Gbbgobt, 
p. 168; B>AUBkY,Lanca8tera?td Tork/i, 416; 
cf. Ord. Privu Council, iv. 36 ; Bet ParL y. 
41^. The auke accompanied Duke Philip 
of Burgundy when he received the surrender 
of Goumay en Aronde, and distinguished 
himself during the summer in the ca^ure 
of Dammartin and other places east of Paris 
(Wavbin, pp. 378, 393; Monbtbblbt, iv. 398, 
406 ; Chron. London, pn. 170-1). 

Norfolk was in Lonaon when Gloucester 
effected a change of ministers at the end of 
February 1432, and on 7 May he, with other 
peers, was warned not to bring a greato 
xetinue than usual to the approadiing parlia- 
ment (Ord» Prtpy Council, iv. 113, tl 849; 
Fc^tcra, x. 601). He attended a council 
early in June, but died on 19 Oct. following 
at we ancient seat of his family at Ejjwoiw 
in the isle of Axholme, and was buried by 
his own direction in neighbouring Ci^ 
Aaiyiiiii priory which his father had founded. 
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The alabaster tomb which Ldand saw there 
may have been his {Itmerary, i. 39). One w^ 
(20 May 14^), abstracted by Du^le, con- 
tains an ii^unction that his fatW’s ashes 
should bebrouffhtfrom Venice and laid beside 
his own. By his last will, made on the day 
of his death, he left all his estates in the isle 
of Axholme and in Yorkshire, with the castles 
and honours of Bramber in Sussex and Gower 
in Wales, to his wife, Catherine Nevill, for 
her life (Niohols, Boyal Wills, p. 226). Dug- 
dale ad^ a list of nearly tiMrty manors or 
portions of manors in Norfolk and six other 
counties which were also included in her 
jointure {Baronage, i. 131; dT. Bot ParL vi. 
168). But their only son, John Mowbr^Vl 
[q. V.], who succeeded his father as third limke 
of Norfolk, only enjoyed s small part of his 
patrimony, because his mother survived him 
as well as two moi^u8ba.idB— via, Thomas 
Strangeways, and John, discount Beaumont 
(d. 1460). At the age, i is sai^ 0# nearly 
eighty she was moreover married by Ed- 
ward IV to a youth of twenty. Sir J ohn W yde- 
ville, brother of the q^ueen, a marriam wj bh 
William Worcester denounces as a * diabolic 
match ’ {Annals, p. 7 83). She was still living 
in January 1478 {^t ParL vi. 169). 

A portrait of Norfolk is figured m Doyle’s 
* Official Baronage,’ after an engraving by W. 
Hollar, from a window in St. Marye Hall, 
Coventry. 

[BotuU Parliamentoruin ; Lords’ Report on 
the Dignity of a Peer ; Ordinanoee and Proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council, ed. Palgrave ; Rymer’s 
Foedera, original edition ; Walsingham’s Historia 
Auglicana, Wavrin’s Chroniques d’Angleterre, 
and William Worcester’s Annals (print^ at the 
end of Stevenson’s Wars of the English in France) 
in the Rolls Ser. ; Elmham’s Vita Henriei V, ed. 
Hearne, 1727 ; Gesta Henriei V, ed. Williams, 
for English Historical Society; Monstrelet’s 
Chronique, ed. DonSt d'Arcq ; Gregory’s Ohroniele 
and Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. 
Camden 80c. ; Chronicle of London, ed. Harris 
Nicolas ; Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner ; Dpgdale's 
Jforonage; Ramsay’s Lancaster andYork; Pauli's 
GeMhi^te Englands; Wylie’s Heniy IV, vol. 
fi. ; other authorities in the text] J. T-r. 

MOWBRAY, JOHN (VI), third Duke 
OF Nobfolx, hereditary Eabl Mabseull 
OF England, and fifth Eabl of Nottino- 
HAM (1416-1461), was the only son of John 
Mowbray^V [q. v.] and his wife, Catherine 
Nevill. Hq was bom on 12 Sept 1415 (Bno- 
dalb, Baronage, i. 131). Before be was eleven 
years old he figured in a ceremo^ dasiAed 
to mark reconciliation of Humphrey, 
dukeofGlottcester, and Bishop Beaufort On 
Whitiun^y (19 M^ 1426 he wasknighteA 
by the infant nng, Hmry VI (Lblahd, Coh 
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Uctcmea^ ii. 490 ; Fcsdera^ z. 356 ; Baicbat, Duke of Suffolk, and entered into a rivalry 
LancoBter and York, i. 3^). He was still with Edmund l^aufort, duke of Somerset, 
under age at his father’s death in October for the direction of the royal policy. York’s 
1432, and his estates were in the custody of wife, Cecily Nevill, was the youngest sister 
Humphrey of Gloucester until 1486 (OrA of Norfolk’s mother, while Norfolk’s wife, 
Privy Oouneilf iv. 132; cf. Rot Pan* iv. Eleanor Bourchier, was vBter of Viscount 
438). Nevertheless, he was summoned to the Bourchier, who had married York’s sister, 
council in November 1434 {Ord. Privy Counr Norfolk at once became the chief supporter 
ct7, iv. 287, 300). In August 1436 he served of York, who was thus connected witn him 
under Gloucester in the army which had been by a double family tie. He may have been 
intended to relieve Calais, but arrived after aggrieved, too, that the dukes of Somerset 
the Duke of Burrandy had raised the siege, had been expressly nven precedence over 
and made an in^orious raid into Flanders himself on the ground of * nighness of blood 
(Stbvbkbon, Wars of the English inFrance^ii* and great zeal to do the king service ’ {Ord* 
p. xlix; Three FifteenthrCentury ChromeleSy Privy Council, v. 256). About the middle of 
p. (31 ; Hahdtno, p. 896). The onerous post August, before York’s actual return, Norfolk 
of warden of the east march towards Scotland went down to his chief seat, Framlingham 
and captain of Berwick was in March 1487 Castle in Suffolk, whither he summoned ^ cer- 
entrusted to Norfolk for a year, and at the tain notable knights and squires’ of Norfolk, 
end of that time he was appointed a guardian to commune with him for the * sad rule and 
of the truce concluded with Scotland (Doyle, governance ’ of that county, * which standeth 
Official Baromge ; Poston Letters, i. 41). In right indisposed ’ {Poston Letters, i. 139, 148). 
1439 he was one of the English ambassadors In the first days of September it was ru- 
in the great peace conference near Oye, be- moured in Norwich that, along with the Earl 
tweenOalais and Gravelines rFa3(fcra,z. 728; of Oxford, Lord Scales, and others, he had 
Wavein [1431-471 p. 264; Ord. Privy Coun- been entrusted with a commission of oyer 
cil, V. 334-407). In the summer of 1441 he and terminer to inquire into the wrongs and 
was ordered to inquire into the government violences that prevailed in Norfolk(t6. p. 146). 
of Norwich, in conse^ence of disturbances He met his * uncle of York ’ at Bury St. 
in that city (Dotlb). The disturbances were Edmunds on Thursday, 16 Oct., and, after 
renewed in the following year, and the popu- being together until nine o’clock on Friday, 
lace, irritated by the exactions of the prior they settled who should be knights of the 
of Christchurch, held the town against Nor- shire for Norfolk in the parliament sum- 
folk (Will, Woko. p. 763 ; Chron. of Lon- moned for 6 Nov. (t5. p. 1601 Only one 
cion, ed. Nicolas, p. 131). When the riot was of their nominees, however, was returned, 
quelled the civic franchises were withdrawn, A week after the meeting at Bury Norfolk 
and Norfolk, by the royal command, installed ordered John Paston to join him at Ipswich 
Sir John Clifton as cimtain of the city (t5. ; on 8 Nov. on his way to parliament, * with 
Oref. iViw Cbti7u»7,v.^9,244). The council as many cleanly people as ye may get for 
on 6 March 1443 specially thanxed him for his our worship at this time ’ {ib, p. 1 62). About 
services (^.n. 235). Two years later (11 March 18 Nov. he and York arrived in London, 
1445) Norfolk’s ducal title,which had received both with a *grete multytude of defen- 
parliamentory recognition in 1425, during sabylle men,’ and he support^ his kinsman 
Henry’s minority,wasconfirmed by the king’s in the fierce struggle with Somerset which 
letters patent, and precedence was assigned ensued (Gbe€K)bt,p. 195; Will. Worc. p. 
him next to the Duke of Exeter (i2of.Parf.v. 770). In Marcli 1451 he held sessions of 
446). In October 1446 heobtainedmrmission, oyer and terminer at Norwich, and in July 
then rarely sought by men of ranx, to to on he and York were ordered to meet the king 

f ulgrimage to Rome and other holy ^aces at Canterbury {Paston Letters, i. 128, 216; 
Dotle). He returned in time to join an em- Raxbat, Lancaster and York, ii. 146). He 
bassy to France in July 1447 to treat of the does not appear, however, to have joined 
surrender of Maine ifb.) York in his futile armed demonstration of 

At the bennning of 1460 {Paston Letters, February 1462 (Wavbik [1447-71], p. 265 ; 
i. introd. p. n popular opinion accused the Paston Letters, i. oxlviu, 232). Yet he 
Duke of Suffolk of keeping Norfolk in the thought it necessaiy to take advantage of 
background : the Xing’s Good-Fnday amnesty, and sued 

The White Lion is laid to sleep pwdon on 23 June (*. i. Ixxxiii). At 

Thoroughthe enry of th* Apiaog. the instance of Somereet and Queen Maigaiet 

he dismissed some of his advisers * who owed 

Later in 1450 Riohard, duke of York, came good will and aervioeunto the Duke of York 
over firom Ireland, after the murder of the and others’ {ib. pp. 243, 305). la Norfolk, 
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where he declared hia intention of bearing 
* the principal rule and goyemance next the 
king/ and was addressed as ' your Highness ’ 
and*' Prince and Sovereign next our Sovereign 
Lord ’ (1466), his interests were in some cases 
opposed to those qf the friends of York (t6. 
pp. 228-80, 248). On Henry’s becoming insane 
m the autumn of 1468, Norfolk demanded an 
inouiry into Somerset’s administration (t6. 
p. 269).; But by January 1464, if not earlier, 
his influence with York had been over- 
shadowed by that of the Nevills; he did not 
obtain any office on York’s Incoming pro- 
tector, and was not called to the council until 
16 April (Ord. Privy Cbmcil,yi. 174). Even 
after that he was rarely present. In July he 
was ordered to be prepared to prove* his 
charges against Somerset on 28 Oct. follow- 
ing ^6, p. 219). He was not present at the 
first battle of St. Albans (22 May 1465), but 
is said to have come up the day after with 
a force of six thousand men (Poston Letters^ 
i. ^8). The number can hardly be correct. 
York having summoned a parliament for 
9 July, Norfolk nominated his cousin, John 
Howa^, afterwards Duke of Norfolk him- 
self, and Sir Roger Chamberlain to be knishts 
of the shire for Norfolk, and the duchess 
wrote in their favour to John Paston, who 
had again aspired to the position, i^ng 
that her lord needed in parliament ' such 
persons as long unto him and be of his menial 
servants ’ (ih, p. 337). Though some objected 
to Howard as having * no livelihood or con- 
versement ’ in the shire, he was duly elected 
(i6.pp. 340-1). Whether or not Norfolk was ' 
kept in the background by the Nevill in- 
fluence, we hear nothing more of him until 
November 1456, when he made a pilgrimage 
on foot from Framlingham to the shrine of 
Our Lady at Walsingham (ib. p. 411). In 
the August of the following year he asked 
and obtained permission to go on pilgrimage 
to various holy places in Ireland, Scotland, 
Brittany, Picardy, and Cologne, and to the 
blood of our Saviour at Windesnake, as well 
as to Rome and Jerusalem, for the recovery 
of the king’s health (FoBdera, xi. 406 ; Dtto- 
DALB, L 181). This seems to suggest that 
he was now leaning to the court party. 
There is no record of hia having performs 
his vow, and he was summoned to a ooun- 
dl in January 1468 (Ord, Privy CouneUj 
vL 292). He aoes not appear to have figured 
in the 'loveday’ procession of 26 March 
1468, when the leMers of the rival factions 
were paired off with each other (ef. ih, 
vi. 297). When York, Warwick, and Salis- 
bury again took up arms in 1469, Norfolk 
kept aloof from them, and in the Ooventij 
parliament which attainted them after their 
VOL. xin. 


flight he took (11 Dec.) the roecial oath 
to the Lancastrian succession Pari 
V. 861). Early in the following February he 
was commissioned, along with some un- 
doubted Lancastrians, to ruse forces in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk to resist an expected land- 
ing of Warwick there (F’ceifera, xi. 440 ; 
Poston Letters^ i. 614). Immediately after he 
was appointed a guaraian of the truce with 
Scotland. 

When the Nevills returned from Calais in 
June 1460 and turned the tables at North- 
ampton, Norfolk again adhered to the Yorkist 
cause; but he may very well have been one 
of the lords who in October refused to trans- 
fer the crown to the Duke of York (Rot, Pari 
V. 876]). He seems to have been left in Lon- 
don with Warwick, when York and Salisbury 
went north in December to meet their death 
at Wakefield, and he ^ihared Warwick’s defeat 
by Queen Margaretrs^roops at St. Albans on 
17Feb. 1461 (Will. WolW. p. 776; Grboort, 
pp. 211-12; Uhron, ed. Dnvie8,p. 107; Thrst 
Fifteenth-Century Chrmuies, p. 166). Es^ 
capingfrom the battle, he was present at^s* 
meeting of Yorkist lords at Baynards Castle 
on 8 March, which decided that Edward, duke 
of York, should be king, and accompanied him 
next daytohis enthronement at Westminster 
(Will. WoRO. p. 777). Shortly after he went 
north with the new king and fought at To wton 
(29 March), * like a second Ajax^says theclas- 
sioal Whethamstede (i. 409 ; Will. Wobo. p. 
777; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles^ p. 
161). A younger contemporary who wrote, 
however, after 1514, and was connected with 
the house of Norfolk, asserts that the duke 
brought up fresh troops whom he had been 
raising in Norfolk, and turned the scale at a 
critical point in the battle (fragment printed 
by Hearne ad ped. Chron, Sprott, and in Chron, 
ef the White Rose, p. 9). The concurrence of 
contemporary testimony makes very doubtful 
Hall’s statement (p. 256) that he was kept 
away from the battle by sickness. Apparently 
he returned south with the king, for on 5 June 
he was at Framlingham, and on the 28th 
officiated as earl-marshal at Edward’s coro- 
nation (Dotlb; Three FfteenthrCentury 
ChrcnioleSf p. 1^). He was rewarded with 
the offices of steward and chief justice of the 
royal forests south of Trent (11 July) and 
constable of Scarborough Castle (12 Aug. ; 
Dotlb). But Edward refused to recognise 
Norfolk’s forcible seizure from John Paston 
of Sir John Fastolfs castle of Oaistor near 
Yarmouth, to which he had no shadow of 
inftLt(Pastm Letters^ ti. 14). Paston appealed 
to the king, and in a few months Norfolk was 
obliged to withdraw {ib, ii. idii). He did not 
long aurrive this foboff He died on 6 Nov. 

o o 
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1461 , and was buried at Thetford Priory {Re- 
port on the Dignity of a Peer, A.pp. t. 326 ; 
PaeUm LetUre, ii. 247; Dugdale, 1 . 181). 

Norfolk married, before July 1437 , Eleanor, j 
daughter of William Bourchier, earl of Eu, 
and Anne of Gloucester, granddaughter of 
Edward III, a sister therefore of Viscount 
Bourchier and half-sister of Humphrey Staf- 
ford, first duke of Buckingham (ibr, OrdL 
Privy Council, v. 6^. She bore him one son, 
John Mowbba.y Vli (1444-1476), whom she 
outlived (Poston Letters, iii. 154). This John, 
fourth duke of Norfolk, was bom on 18 Oct. 
1444, and on 24 March 1451 the earldoms 
of Surrey and Warrenne were revived in his 
favour. They had become extinct on the 
death in 1415 of Thomas, earl of Arundel, 
whose sister, Elizabeth Fitzalan, married his 
great-grandfather, Thomas Mowbray I, first 
duke of Norfolk [b. v.] (Dtigdalb, i. 131 ; 
Dotlb; Nicolas, tMtoricPeerage, ed. Court- 
hope). The fourth duke makes a great figure 
in the * Paston Correspondence.’ Maintaining 
his father’s baseless claim to Caistor Castle, 
he besieged and took it in September 1469, 
during the confusion of that year, and kept 
possession, with a short interval during the 
Lancastrian restoration of 1470-1, until his 
sudden death on 17 Jan. 1476, when it was 
recovered by the Pastons (Poston Letters, ii. 
366, 383 ; iii. xiii, 148). He transferred his 
Gower and Chepstow estates to William 
Herbert, first earl of Pembroke (d, 1469), in 
exchange for certain manors in Norfolk and 
Suffolk (Rot, Pari, vi. 292). By his wife, 
Elizabeth Talbot, daughter of the great Earl 
of Shrewsbiuw, he left onl v a daughter, Anne 
Mowbray (5. 10 Dec. 1472), and ms honours, 
with the exception of the baronies of Mow- 
bri^ and Segrave and probably the earldom 
of Norfolk, became extinct (Nicolas, Historic 
Peerage). Anne Mowbray, the last of her 
line, was married (15 Jan. 1478) to Richard, 
duke of York, second son of Edward IV, 
who had been created Earl of Nottingham, 
Earl Warrenne, and Duke of Norfolk. But 
her husband was murdered in the Tower 
before the marri^e was consummated, and 
Duchess Anne died without issue, and was 
buried in the chapel of St. Erasmus in West- 
minster Abbey (Ddgdalb). The Mowbray 
and other baronies fell into abeyance between 
the descendants of her great grand-aunts Mar- 
aret and Isabel, daugnters of Thomas Mow- 
r^, first duke of Norfolk [q. v.l Margaret 
haa married Sir Robert Howara, and their* 
son, John Howard [q. v J, * Jockey of Norfolk,’ 
was created Duke of Norfolk and earl mar- 
shal of England on 28 June 1483. Isabel 
Mowbray married James, baron Berkeley (<{. 
1462), and her son WiUiam, created Etfl 


of Nottingham (28 June 1483) and Marquis 
of Berkeley (28 Jan. 14881, sold the Axholme 
and Yorkshire estates oi the Mowbrays to 
Thomas Stanley, first earl of Derby (Stone- 
HOVSB, Isle of Axholme, p. 140). His de- 
scendants, the earls of Berkeley, called 
themselves Barons of Mowbray, Segrave, and 
Breuse of Gower. 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum ; Lords’ Report on 
the Dignity of a Peer; Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the Privy Council, ed. Palgrave ; Ry- 
mer*B Foedera, original ed. ; Wavrin's Chronique, 
Register of Abbot Whethamstede, and Annals 
of William Worcester (printed at the end of 
Stevenson's Wars of the English in France) in 
Rolls Series; English Chronicle, 1377-1461, ed. 
Davies, * Gregory b’ Chronicle (Gregory’s author- 
ship is now abandoned : see English Historical 
Review, viii. 665), in Collections of a London 
Citizen, and Three Fifteenth-Century Chroni- 
cles, all published by the Camden Society ; 
Chronicle of London, ed. Harris Nicolas; 
Hardynpfs Chronicle, ed. Ellis, 1812 ; Chronicles 
of the White Rose, 1845 ; Paston Letters, ed. 
Gairdner; Dngdale’s Baronage; Nicolas's His- 
toric Peerage, ed. Courthope; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage ; Stubbs's Constitutional History, vol. 
iii. ; Ramsay's Lancaster and York ; Pauli's 
Geschichte Englands, vol. v.] J. T-t. 

MOWBRAY, ROBERT db, Eabl ov 
Nobtuumbebland (^. 1125 P), was a son of 
Roger de Montbrai (in the Cotentin near 
St. Ld), who came over with the Conqueror, 
and was nephew of a far more prominent fol- 
lower, Geoffrey (d. 1093) [q. vj, bishop of 
Coutances (Obdebio Vitalib, ii. 223, iii. 406, 
ed. Prdvost ; Dugdale, Baronage, i. 56). 
Mowbray, a grim and turbulent baron, was, 
if we may believe Orderic (ii. 381), engaged 
in Robert’s rebellion against his father in 
1078. If this was so, it did not prevent his 
appointment between 1080 and 1082 to the 
earldom of Northumberland (Simeon of 
Dttbham, p. 98). In all probability he suc- 
ceeded directly to Earl Aubri^, though Dug- 
dale and Freeman, on insumcient grounds, 
have interposed a brief tenure of the earldom 
W his unme. Bishop Geoffrey (t5. with Mr. 
Hinde’s note ; Dugdale, i. 56 ; Fbeem an, Bor- 
man Conquest, iv. 673). 

In 1088 both uncle and nephew sided 
with Robert against his brother, William 
Rufus (Chromeon Anglia Petriburgense, ed. 
J. A. Giles, B. a. 1088; Flobbnob of Wob- 
OEBTEB, ii. 24), though Orderic (iii. 273) asserts 
that Mowbray remained loym to the king. 
FVom the bishop’s strong castle at Bristol the 
earl marched upon and burnt Bath, whence 
he ravaged western Wiltshire, and, making 
a circuit over the high ground to t^ south- 
west, besteged llohester, but was repulkbd 
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(^OBENOB, ii. 24 ; ProotedingB ^ Bath Nat» all eame to him, Mowbray seems to have 
JETist. and Antiquarian Club^ ii. 3, 1872 ; become a party to the oonspiracy of 1006, 
Firman, Willmm J^u/Vis, i. 41-4). The whose object was to transfer the crown from 
rising collapsed, but the king did not feel the Conqueror’s sons to their cousin, Count 
strong enough to punish the earl. Stephen of Aumftle (Florhnob, ii. 88 ; Hbnbt 

Soon after Mowbray quarrelled with his OF UuNTiNeDOF, p. 218 ; Bjmtolm Anmslmi^ 
neighbour, William of Saint Calais, bishop of iii. 85-6). Ordenc (iii. 406) says that Mow- 
Durham, over lands claimed by both, ana he bray be^an the insurrection by seizing four 
revenged himself ^n the bishop by ordering Norwegian vessels in a Northumbrian^ven, 
the expulsion of Turchill, a Durham monk, and by refusing to give satisfaction or to 
from the church of St. Oswine, which belonmd appear at court at the king’s command. He 
to the priory of Durham, but stood witmn certainly disobeyed a special summons to the 
the circuit of the earl’s castle at Tynemouth Easter court at Winchester ^25 March), and, 
(Simeon of Dubham, HmU EccUsub DuneU though threatened with outlawry, absented 
mensis^ p. 228 ; Qeata Begum, pp. 116-16). himself from the Whitsun feast at Windsor, 
Moreover, in spit e of the protests of the monks the king having refused his request for host- 
of Durham, Mowbray gave the church of St. ages and a safe-conduct (Chron, Petribur^ 
Oswine to the Benedictines of Saint Albans genee, 1095 ; cf. Freeman, ii. 41-2). Rufus 
th be a cell of their house, and it became then took a force of mercenaries and Eng- 
the priory of Tynemouth (ib, ; Monasticon lish militia into the Niylh agamst him, cap- 
Anglicanum, iii. 81 2 ; Simeon, Oesta Begum, tured the N ew Castle onthe T me, the frontier 
p. 116; Hiat. Tranelatiania & Cuthberti, ib. fortress of Mowbray’s earldom, containing 
p. 180). In the opinion, however, of the St. the main body of the earl’p forces, and laid 
Albans historians the earl was divinelv in- siege to Tynemouth castle, which guarded 
spired in his g^fb. The foundation of Tyne- the entrance of the river (Florence, ii. 88*^ 
mouth priory is dated by Roger of Wendover Freeman, ii. 47). Tynemouth, which was 
(ii.39) about 1091, the year of the return from defended by the earl’s brother, fell after a 
exile of Bishop William of Durham; but ao- siege of two months (JulyP), and the king 
cording to Matthew Paris it was founded with advanced to attack Mowbray himself in his 
the approval of Lanfranc, who died in 1089 great coast castle at Bamborough (i5.) Bam- 
(Geeta Abb. Sti. Alhani, ed. Riley, i. 57). On borough being virtually impregnaole, Rufus 
the other hand, there are some grounds for built and garrisoned a tower on the land 
believing that the earl and the bishop had side, which he called Malveisin, or the Evil 
not quarrelled by so early a date, and Simeon Neighbour, and went off to the Welsh war. 
of Durham implies that the death of Abbot Not long after his departure the royal gar- 
Paul of Saint A Ibans, which took place in rison of the New Castle drew Mowbray mto 
1093, was not long after the foundation an ambush by a false promise to surrender 
(Simeon, Hiet. EocL p. 228 ; Monasticon, i. that fortress, and took him prisoner. But 
249 ; cf. Matthew Paris, Hist Angl, i. 41, in some way not explained he contrived to 
Historia Major, ii. 31, vi. 872). escape to his monastery at Tynemouth, and 

Mowbray was probably prevented from tak- stooa there a siege of six days, until he was 
ing part with the other barons of the Cotentin wounded in the leg and dragged from the 
in the struggle between (Prince) Henry and church in which he had taken refuge 
his brothers in 1091 by the invasion of Mai- rence, ii. 38 ; Hist Translationu S. Cuth~ 
colm, king of Scots, whom he seems to have berti, in Surtees edit, of Simeon, n. 180). 
driven back from Chester-le-Street in May The Durham writers regard this as tne pun- 
of that year (OBDfcRio, iii. 361; Chron. Petn- ishment of heaven for his having robbed 
burgense, 1091). When Malcolm repeated bis Saint Cuthbert of this church (t6. pp. 116-16, 
invasion in 1093, he was surprised and slain 180-1). Meanwhile Bamborough was man- 
by Mowbray near Alnwick on St. Brice’s day fully defended by his newly married wife, 
(13 Nov.) (i5. ; Florence, ii. 31 ; William Mathilda de Laigle,^th the assistance of his 
OF Malmesbury, ii. 309, ^6 ; Obdbric, iii. nephew, Morel, and it was not until her hus- 
886 ; Matthew Paris, Hist Angl. i. 47; band was led More the walls with a threat 
William of JuMikoES, viii. 8 ; Freeman, that, unless the castle was surrendered, his 
William Birfus, ii. 596; cf. Fordun, i. 218, eyes should be seared out in her presence, that 
ed. Skene). The earl buried Malcolm in the she gave up the keys {Chron, Petribwrgeme, 
priory chundi at Tynemouth. 1096; Florence, iL 89 j Ordbkic, iii. 41(Q. 

Elated by this success, and by the great Mowbray was deprived of his^ earldam 
addition to his power which had just accrued and all his possessions, and imprisoned at 
to him by the death (2 Feb. 1093) of his Windsor (Caron. PetrUmrgenee \ Florbnob, 
uncle. Bishop Geoffrey, whose 280 manors ii.S8;HENBTOFHuNTiNe]>ON,p.218). Some 
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authorities state or imply that he was kept 
in prison until his deaw, or at least far into 
the next xrign (Obdbbio, iii. 199, 410; 
MaucBBBUBTi iL 872; Omt of WiLuau 
07 JuHilcoiiB, viii. 8; Hist, Trtmslatumis 
8, Cuthbertu p. 181). OHeric says in one 
place that ne was imprisoned for nearly 
thirty years, in another for nearly thirty- 
four years. The story that Henry allowed 
him to spend his last years as a monk at 
Saint Albans appears in only one contem- 
porary authority, the Magdalen manuscript 
of the Durham ‘Libellus de Regibus Saxo- 
nicis,’ printed with Simeon in the Surtees 
Society edition (p. 218), and deemed by its 
editor to have been written in 1188-9 either 
at Saint Albans itself or at Tynemouth. It 
is also found with additional details in later 
Saint Albans accounts of the foundation of 
Tynemouth priory, one of which, apparently 
by Matthew Pans, adds that Mowbray was 
blind for some years before his death, and 
was buried near the chapter-house where 
Abbot Simon afterwards built the chapel of 
Saint Simeon (Ma.tthbw Paeis, vi*. 872, ed. 
Luard; Hist. Angl.m. 176; MoncLstkon^'m. 
812-18; Freeman, ii. 612). Mr. Doyle, ac- 
cepting this version, seeks to reconcile the 
contradictor statements of Orderio by sup- 
posing that Mowbray became a monk in 1125 
and £ed in 1129 {Offi(dal Baronage). 

Mowbray had only been married throe 
months before his capture. His wife was 
Mathilda, a daughter of Richer de Laigle (de 
Aquila) by Judith^ sister of Hu^, earl of 
Ohester (Orderio, iii. 406). Pone Paschal II 
afterwards allow^ her as a widow in all but 
name to many Nigel de Albini [see under 
Mowbrat, Roger I de], a relative, probably 
a cousin of her husband, who^ founded the 
second house of Mowbiw (jf- ui. 410 ; WiD- 
LiAM OF JuMikoES, viii. 8; Freeman, ii. 612). 
She apparently survived both husbands, as 
she was still living in 1180 (Pipe Pboll^ 
31 Heniy I. pp. 16, 76, ed. Hunter). 

Orderio dm left a graphic portrait of 
Mowbray: 'Powerful, nch, bold, fierce in 
war, haughty, he despised his equals, and, 
swollen with vanity, disdained to obey his 
superiors. He was of great stature, strong, 
swarthy, and hairy. Daring and crafty, 
stem and grim of mien, he was more given 
to meditation than to speech, and in con- 
versation scarce ever smued ’ (Orderio, iii. 
406 ; df. Moruutioonf uL 811). «If he is not 
maligned by the Durham historians, his mo- 
tives in founding Tynemouth priory scarcely 
entitled him to Matthew Paris’s praise as ' vir 
quidem Deo devotus.’ 

rChronioon Anglia Pstribnrgsnse, ed« J. A. 
Giles; Fleveiioe of Woroestor and Roger of 


Wendover, ed. English Historical Society; 
OrdericuB Vitalis’s Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. 
Le Privost, for the Soci^t^ de rSietoire de 
France; Simeon of Durham’s Gesta Regum, 
with the Historia Translationis S. Outhberti 
and other Durham writinge, ed. Hinde, for the 
Surtees Society; his Histofia Eodesia Dunel' 
mensis, ed. Bedford (1732) ; William of Malniee* 
bury, Henry of Huntingdon, Matthew Paris’s 
Works, ed. Madden and Luard, and the Gesta 
Abbatum Sancti Albani (the earlier part of 
which is by Matthew Paris), all in the Rolls 
Series ; the Gontlnuator of William of Jumi&ges 
in Duchesne’s Scriptores Normannorum. The 
chief incidents in Mowbray’s career are ex- 
haustively dealt with by Freeman in his William 
Rufus, especially Appendices CC, FF.] J. T-t. 

MOWBRAY, ROGER (I) de, second 
Baron {d. 1188P), was sonof Ni^l de Albini, 
a younger brother of that William de Albini, 
'Fincema,’ whose descendants were s^led 
' Earls of Arundel ’ (Nicolas, Historic Peer- 
age^ ed. Courthope, pp. 21, 27). Nigel, who 
at the date of Doomsday had considerable 
estates in Leicestershire and some manors 
in Warwickshire and Buckinghamshire, 
greatly increased them by the steady support 
he gave to William Rufus and Henry I, and 
by nis marriage with Mathilde de Laigle, 
wife of Robert de Mowbray, earl of Northum- 
berland [q. V.], founded tne second house of 
Mowbray, which lasted in the direct male 
line for four centuries, until the death, in 
1476, of the sixteenth holder of the barony. 
Nigel, however, subsequently put away his 
wife Mathilde on the ground tnat Mowbray, 
her former husband, was his relative — later 
pedigree makers doubtfully represent his 
mother as her first husbands sister — and he 
married Gundreda, daughter of Gerald de 
Goumay, who became the mother of Roger 
de Mowbray (Orderio Vitalib, ed. Le Pre- 
vost ; cf. ib. iii. 410 n.) Henry I, according 
to a brief history of the Mowbrays written 
not earlier than the end of the thirteenth 
century (Monast. Angl. v. 846), had be- 
stowed upon Nigel de Albini the whole of 
the vast estates of Robert de Mowbray in 
England and Normandy. The same authority 
asserts that at the time of his death, between 
1127 and 1180, Nigel was on the point of 
taking seisin of the earldom of Northumber- 
land. But not a single manor of the 280 
which the elder Mowbrays held in England 
can be traced in the poss^ion of the second 
house. Nigersgreat acquisitions, which were 
not much added to until the fourteenth cen- 
tury^ were in the midlands, where his own 
holding lay, or in Yorkshire. The diief of 
the two groups consisted of practically the 
whole of the lands held at the date of 
Doomsday by QeofBrej de Wirce in War- 
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wicl^sliire) Leicdstershirei and Northamp- p. 269). In these yean he seems to have baeii 
tonshire^ with the iale of Axholme in Lin- at Thirsk with hia mother, Gundreda, nffdffT 
colnshiie. Axholme ultimately became the whose guidanoe he became a gmierous bene- 
centre of the Mowbrajr power, lyin^ half- factor to the church. In 1188 they sheltered 
way between their lands in W arwickshire and the monks of Oalder, flying before the Scots ; 
Leicestershire imd*th6ir Yorkshire estates. Roger gave them a tenth of tibe yictuals of 
These latter, which stretched in a great cres- the castle, and, on their forming themselves 
oent from Thirsk, whose valley is still called into a convent subordinate to Savigny in the 
^e Vale />f Mowbray, to Eirkby Malseard diocese of Avranches in 1148, bestowed 
and the sources of the Nidd, with the out- upon them his villa of Byland-on-the-Moora 
lying castle of Black Burton in Lonsdale, (Afonos^. v. 849-60). When the monks 
were forfeited by Robert de Stuteville, baron of Byland Abbey found their first site in- 
of Frontebceuf, who took the losing side at convenient and intolerably close to Rievaulx 
Tinchebrai, and were conferred by King Abbey, whose bells they could hear ill day 
Henry upon the loyal Nigel (Hoveden ; long,Koger in 1147 (when the abiey became 
Duodale, Baronage^ i. 456). It is just pos- Cistercian) granted them a new site, some 
sible that the former lan^ of Geoffrey de eight miles to the south, near Ooxwold (t6. 
Wirce came into Nigel's possession as part p. 861 ; cf. English Hist, Bemew^ viii. 668- 
or the Stuteville forfeiture. For when Stute- 672). In the course of his long life he fre- 
ville's descendants sued for the recovery of ^uently made additionLFgifts to the abbey, 
their heritage they laid claim not only to the including the great forest of N : Jderdale. But| 
Yorkshire estates, but to Axholme and other ' being a frugal man, and, so to speak, the 
lands which had undoubtedly belonged to standard-bearer of liberality .imong the mag- 
Geofirey de Wirce (jb» p. 457 ; Botuli Curia nates of the land/ Roger did not confine his 
Regis^ li. 281). But although there is no generosity to a single object. As early hs 
evidence that the second house of Mowbray 1146 he joined his relative Sampson de 
was founded on the English estates of the Albini in the foundation of the great abbey 
first, it seems not improbable that they se- of Austin canons at Newbuigh, not far from 
cured some of the Norman lands of the first the second site of By land Abbey (Monast, 
house, including perhaps the honour of Mont- AngU vi. 817-21 ; William of Newbuboh 
brai itself (Stapleton, Botuli Scacoarii Nor- in Chr<m» of the Beigne of Stephen^ &c.) He 
mannicBj ii. xcv; see pedigree in Stoke- endowed Newburgh with land, and the 
HOUSE, Isle of Axholme^ and cf. Monaet. Angl, church of Thirsk with fifteen other churches 
vi. 820). and chapels on his Yorkshire estates ; while 

Nigel was buried in the priory of Bee, of Sampson de Albini, with his consent, gave to 
which he is said to have become a monk be- Newburgh Abbey the churches of Masham 
fore his death ( C(mt, of William of JumiIcgbs, and Kirkoy Malzeard, with four in the isle of 
ed. Duchesne, p. 296; Etton, Shropshire^ viii. Axholme, and that of Landford in Notting- 
212 ; Bvpe Boll^ 81 Hen. I, ed. Hunter, p. hamshire. About the same time he gave 
188). some of his land in Masham to the Earl of 

Roger, his young son, was probably bom Richmond's infant foundation of Jervaulx in 
between 1120 and 1126 (Ailred of Rib- Wensleydale, which in 1160 was affiliated to 
VAULX in Chron, of Beigns of Stephen^ Ac. Byland and the Cistercian order {Moruut, 
iii. 184 ; Duodalb, Monast, Angl v. 849, 862, Angl, v. 569). Mowbray was also a generous 
and Baronage^ i. 122). His name is said to benefactor of the abbeys of Fountains, Rie- 
have been changed from Albini to Mowbray vaulx, and Bridlington in Yorkshire ; Kenil- 
at the command of Henry I. He became worthin Warwickshire ; and Sulby in North- 
a ward of the crown, and Ailredus, who amptonshire, and gave to the church of St. 
was abbot of Rievaulx, a few miles from Mary in York the isle of Sandtofb in Ax- 
Roger's castle of Thirsk, relates, in illustra- holme, sad to the hospital of St. Leonards 
tion of the enthusiasm with which York- in that city the ninth sheaf of all his com 
shire prepared to repel the Scots in 1188, throughout England ^ugbALB, Monast 
that me barons took Roger de Mowlnay, AagLui. 617 ^^.282-3,307, Baronage, i, 12$), 
though but a boy {adhue puerulus), to the He doubled his father’s endowment to the 
battle of the Standard, but carefully avoded priory of Hurst in Axholme (Monast, AngU 
exposing him to danger (Chrosiieles of the vL 101). In Normandy he gave all his lands 
Bsign <f Stephen, Ac., iii. 188 ; of. Rich, of in Granville to the Abbaye des Dames at 
Hbzbam, t6. iiL 160). Three yean later, he Cacm when his daughter beeame a nun 
is said one authority to have been taken there (Nmstria Fia^ p. 660). In ^ 
prisoner with Stephen in the battle of Lin- geration of tradition he was credited with 
coin (JoHM OF Hbxham in Doosm Seriptorss, the foundation of no leas than thirty-five 
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uonasterieB and nunneries {Monast. AngL \ 
Ti, 820). 

Hogeir was naturally drawn into the cru- 
sading movement. In 1146 or 1147 he had 
gcme over to Normandy to defend his title to 
the castle of Baveux, which Stephen had 
given him when he was knighted (t&. v. 862, 
but of. p. 846), and is said to have been pre- 
sent in company with Odo 11. duke of Bur- 
gundy, at a general chapter of the Cistercian 
order at Citeaux, where he was able to serve 
the interests of his abbey at Byland (t8. v. 
862, 670). St. Bernard was just then preach- 
ing the second crusade, and Mowbray was 
apparently induced to accompany Louis Vll 
(John of Hbxhah, an. Twysden, p. 276). In 
one of his charters (Jafontut, AngL v. 669) he 
alludes to a second journey to the Holy Land, 
which can hardly be the one he made at the 
very end of his life. He was probably absent 
from England in January 11^, for it was his 
son Nigel whose name was attached as a wit- 
ness to the Constitutions of Clarendon; and 
nerhans in 1166, when his men answered for 
him the king*B inquiries as to the number of 
knights’ fees on Ids estates (Materials for 
ihs History of Archbishop Jiecketf y. 72 ; 
Liber Niger Soaccarii, ed. Hearne, i. 809; 
cf. Etton, Itinerary of Henry p. 87). It 
appears from this return that in Yorkshire 
alone he had eighty-eight fees of the old 
feoffment, and eleven and three-quarters 
enfeoffed since the death of Henry L Mow- 
bray’s deep interest in the crusading move- 
ment was attested by his gifts to the tem- 
plars of Balshall in Warwickshire, where 
they placed one of their preceptories, and of 
Eeadby-on-Trent, and other lands in Ax- 
holme and elsewhere (Monast, AngL vi. 799, 
800, 808, 884). The order gratefully con- 
ferred upon him and his heirs the privilege 
of releasing any templar whom they should 
find under sentence of public penance, no 
matter what the offence. The knights hos- 
pitallers, when they obtained most of the 
forfeited lands of tlm templars, solemnly re- 
newed this privilege to Kogers descendant, 
John (1) de Mowbray [q. v.h and his heirs on 
BO Much 1886, with the addition that the 
Mowbrays should be treated in their con- 
vents beyond the seas as those to whom they 
were most obliged next the king himself 
Baronage^ i. 128). At Burtom near 

elton Mowbray in Leicestershire, Mger 
founded, perhaps with the aSbbtance of a 
general collection, a depradency of the great 
Leper Hospital ta St. Lasarus outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, * which became the chief 
of all the Spittles or Lasar-houses in Eng- 
land’ (DuenALB, Monast AnaL vL 683; 
Nichols, History qfLeioestersksretli, i. 272). 


To this day the village is called Burton 
Lazars. 

In 1174 Mowbray appears in the new cha- 
racter of a rebel. Immediately after Easter 
he and his two sons Nigel and Robert joined 
the formidable coalitioiT against the king, 
which had taken up arms in the previous 
summer. He hastily fortified his castle of 
Kinnardferry on the Trent in Axholme, 
which had been suffered to fall into dis- 
repair, and strongly garrisoned his two 
Yorkshire strongholds of Thirsk and Kirkby 
Malzeard (Benedict of PETEBBOBoireH, i. 
48; Hovbden, ii. 67; William of Nbw- 
BITBGH, i. 180 ; Dicbto, i. 879 ; Walteb of 
C oVENTBT, i. 216). 

Mowbray’s defection was one of the most 
dangerous elements of the situation, for his 
three fortresses linked the rebel earls in tne 
midlands with the king of Scots, who was 
reducing the border fortresses of North- 
umberland and Cumberland. Thirsk and 
Kirkby Malzeard blocked the way through 
Yorkshire to any royal army sent against 
the Scots. The kingB warlike naturcd son, 
Geofirey , the bishop-elect of Lincoln, gathered 
a force in Lincol^hire, crossed the Trent, 
and laid siege to Kinnardferry, which was 
defended by Roger’s younger son, Robert. 
The * castle of the Island,’ surrounded by the 
waters of the fen, was almost impregnable ; 
but lack of water within compelled the de- 
fenders to surrender in a few days (6 May). 
Robert had escaped, but was captured on ms 
way to Leicester by the rustics of Clay (Clay 
Cross P) (Bened. Pet. i. 49 ; Hoveden, ii. 68 ; 
Dicbto, i. 879 ; Qibalditb Cambbensib, iv. 

I 364). After demolishi^ the castle. Bishop 
I Geoffrey advanced into Yorkshire, and, rein- 
1 forced by Archbishop Roger [q. v.] and a force 
from the shire, besieged the castle of Kirkby 
Malzeard, six miles north-east of Ripon. This 
also gave him little trouble, and was en- 
trusted to the care of the archbishop, while 
he himself proceeded to attack Thirsk 
(Benedict, i. 68; Hoveden, ii. 68 ; Gibait 
Dxrs Cambbenbis, iv. 866-7). The castle was 
closely invested, and a rival fortification 
erects on the Percy land at Topcliffe, two 
and a half miles away, with a garrison under 
a member of the family of the Stutevilles 
with whom the Mowbrays had a standing 
feud. Mowbn^, according to William oi 
Newburgh (L 182), now betook himself to 
William, king of ^ts, whom he found be- 
sieging I^dhoe-on-Tyn^ and secured a pro- 
mise of help^ on conoition that he assisted 
William in nis invasion of Yorkshire, for the 
fulfilment of which he gave his eldest son in 
pledge. But, on hearing that Yorkshire was 
ndlying round Robert Btuteville the sheriff 
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William recrossed the Tyne and retreated 
northwards with Mowbray. Jordan Fan- 
tosme, however, gives us a different version 
of Mowbray’s movements (ed. Surtees Soc. 
pp. 60, 62, 68). Mowbray, according to him, 
had left the defence of his castles to nis sons, 
and, joining the Scottish king soon after his 
wtry into Northumberland, had assisted him 
in the siege of Carlisle and the capture of 
Appleby'and other towns. 

However this may be, Roger was with the 
Scottish king when he was overtaken and 
captured bv Stuteville and the Torkshiremen 
at Alnwick on 13 Julv, but escaped himself 
into Scotland (ib. p. 84 ; Newbiibgh, i. 185). 
About three weeks later, when the rising in 
the midlands had collapsed, he came with 
other rebels on 81 July to King Henry at 
r^rthampton, surrendered Thirsk, and was 
received back into grace (Benedict, i. 73; 
Hoveden, ii. 65). Early in 1176 Henry 
ordered the demolition of the castles of 
Ihirsk and Kirkby Malzeard, of which not a 
stone is now left (Benedict, i. 126 ; Hovn- 
DEN, ii. 101 ; Bioeto, i. 404 ; Monasttcon, y. 
310). The position of the Mowbrays in 
YorKshire was thereby greatly weakened. 
Robert de StuteviUe probably seized this op- 
portunity to urge his old claim for the re- 
storation of the lands of Ids ancestor, Fronte- 
boBuf, held by Mowbray, and Roger had to 
compromise by giving him possession of 
Kirkby Moorside (Hoveden, iv. 117, 118; 
Hotvii Curia Hegii, ii. 231 ; Mwiast. Angl, 
V. 352). We may perhaps date from the 
destruction of Thirsk Castle the selection by 
the Mowbrays of Epworth in Axholme, witn 
its natural defences, as their chief place of 
residence. 

Roger witnessed Henry Il’s arbitration 
between Alfonso of Castile and Sancho of 
Navarre on 13 March 1177, and met Ranulf 
GlanviU and the five other judges sent by the 
king on the northern circuit in 1179 at Don- 
caster assizes. In 1186 he took the cross for 
the third time, and journeyed to the Holy 
Land (BENEDit%i. 154, 239, 359; Hoveden, 
ii. 181, 316; Eyton Ifin. <if Henry II, p. 211 ; 
Mmaaticm, v. 282 Stubbs, Constit, HistX 
487, 490). When ^e extension of the truce 
between Saladin and Guy de Luaignon al- 
lowed the crusaders to return home, he and 
Hugh de Beauchamp chose to remain at 
Jerusalem 4n the service of God ’ (Benedict, 
ii. 359; Hoveden, ii. 316). In Saladin’s great 
vieto^ on 6 July 1187 he was taken prisoner 
with ifeng Guy, was redeemed in the follow- 
ing year by lus prot4g6a, the templars, but 
^ not long survive nia liberation (Benb- 
DiOT, ii. 22 ; Hoveden, iL 82M. Tradition 
added that ha was buried at Tyre (ifonost 


V. 346). Another legendary version main- 
tained that, wearying of these wars, he re- 
turned to Englimd, slaying on his way a 
dia^n which was fighting with a lion in a 
valley called Sarranell, whereupon the lion 
in his gratitude follow^ him to England to 
his castle of Hode, near Thirsk, and that 
fifteen years later he died at a good old am, 
and was buried in the abbey of By land 

VL 820). 

By ^ wife Alice or Adeliza de Gant, 
who may very well have been related to 
Gilbert de Gant, earl of Lincoln {d, 1156), 
Mowbray had at least one daughter and two 
sons, Nigel and Robert, the former (ff whom 
succeeded him as third baron, and was fathes 
of William de Mowbray, fourth baron [q. v.1 
(ilfonost. AngL v. SIO, vi. 820 ; NivatrioTia, 

p. 660). 

[The chief source for 1% life of Roger is the 
notices in the ebronioles Order c Vitalis, ed. Le 
Prevost, for tbe 8ooiAt4 de THistoire de France, 
the Continuator of William of Tumi^es (Geme- 
tieensis) in Duchesne's Scriptores Normannomm, 
William of Newburgh, Ailred of Rievaulz, and 
Richard of Hexham in Chronicles of Stephen's 
Reign, &o. (Rolls Ser.), John of Hexham and 
Brompton of Jervaulx in Twysden's Deoem 
Scriptores ; the Gesta Henrid which go under 
the name of Benedict of Peterborough, Roger 
Hoveden, Ralph de Diceto, and Walter de Coven- 
try, all od. Stubbi for the Rolls Ser. ; Giraldus 
Cambrensis's Vita Qaufridi Episcopi (Rolls Ser.) 
Documents relating to Byland, Newburgh, and 
other foundations of Roger, are printed in vols. 
v-vi. of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, together with a brief 
acconnt of the Mowbray family (* Progenies ') in 
two versions, from the Byland register (Monast. 
V. 346-7), and a Newburgh manuscript at York 
(ib. vi. 320-1 ). The By land version, which only 
comes down to John (I) deMowbray, eighth baron 
Cq* v>]» seems to be tbe older form ; the New- 
burgh version, which was Anally revised during 
the lifetime of Thomas Howard, third duke of 
Norfolk of that line (1478-1664), and is con- 
tinued to that time, adds n<^ ve^ trustworthy 
details. Some facts are derived nom the libn 
Niger Scsccarii, ed. Heame ; the Pipe Bolls, ed. 
Hunter and the Pipe Roll Societj ; the Rotnli 
Scaecarii Normanuia, ed. StapleUm; and the 
Rotnli Cnria Regis, ed« Falgrave, and Rotnli 
Chartanim, ed. Hsjdy, both for the Record 
CommissioD. See also Dngdale's Baronag|a v(^ 
i.; Hist of Warwickshire; Nicolas’s Historic 
Peerage, ed. Conrtbm; Stonehonse's laie of 
Axholme ; Opinge's Vale of Mowbray. Other 
authorities in the text.] J. T-«. 

MOWBRAY, THOMAS (I), twelfth 
Babon Mowebat and fint Dune or Now- 
roxx (1860F-1899), bom about 1366, wae 
the second son of John (TO) de Mowbray, 
tenth heron Mowbray (A 1^) [m 
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Mowbsit, j0H2r (11) BE, d. 1361], by Elisa- 
beth, only daughter and heiress of John, 
sixthloidSegraTe^TLE, Official Baranoifc), 
Mowbray was of tne blood rojel through his 
mother, who was daughter of Margaret, the 
elder daughter of the second sumying son 
of Edwara I, Thomas of Brotherton, earl of 
Norfolk and earl marshal (1800-1888). Mar- 
garet married Lord Segrave before 1886, and 
succeeded her father as Countess of Norfolk 
and countess marshal in December of that 
year. 

Mowbray’s mother is said to have had 
him baptised Thomas, a name not previously 
affected by the family, to mark her special 
reverence for St. Thomas of Canterbury 
^UGDlLE, Baronage,!, 128). The abbots of 
Fountains and Sawley were his sponsors. On 
the death without issue at the early age of 
nineteen, on 10 Feb. 1883, of his elder brother, 
Jolm (IV) de Mowbray, eleventh baron, Tho- 
mas succeeded as twelfth Baron Mowbray 
of Azholme. He inherited, in addition to 
the great Mowbray barony, in which wore 
merged those of Braose (Brewes) and Segrave, 
the expectation of the still more splendid 
heritage of the old Bigods, earls of Norfolk, 
at present enjoyed by Margaret, his grand- 
mother. BicWd at once (12 Feb.) revived, 
in favour of his youi^ cousin, the title of Earl 
of Nottingham, whiw his brother had borne 
(Dotlb). Before October he was given the 
garter vacant by the death of Sir J ohn Burley 
(Belts, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
p. 269). As Earl of Nottingham he was sum- 
moned to the parliament which met on 26 Oct. 
of that year (J^. on the Dignity of a Beer, 
i^p. p. 706). fVoissart substitutes the Earls 
of Northumberland and Nottingham for the 
Duke of Lancaster and the Earl of Bucking- 
ham as leaders of the Scottish expedition of 
March 1884 (cf. Monk of EvEsnaii, p. 61 ; 
WaLSiKaHAif, ii. 111). There is no doubt, 
however, that Notti^ham was present in 
the exTOdition which Rich^ in person con- 
ducted against the Scots in the summer of 
the next year. On the eve of their departure 
(30 June) the king invested the earl for life 
with the office of earl marshal of England, 
which had been enjoyed by his great-grand- 
father, Thomas of Brotherton muenaLB, L 
126). On the march through Yorkshire he 
connrmed, on 21 July, with many of the 
knights of the army as witnesses, his ancestor 
Bogei’s charter to ^land Abbey [see under 
Mowbbat, Roobb ( X ) be]. 

Nottingnam, who was barely twenty years 
of age, does not appear by name among the 
noblM who carriM out the revolution at 
court against the king of October to Decem- 
ber 1880 (dOimtinuatio Euhguffietorianim, 


iii. 861). Of nearly the same age as the 
king, he had been much in his company 
j^WiLSiNGHAH, ii. 166). But he had married 
in 1886 a sister of Arundel, who was, next to 
Gloucester, the chief author of the revcdu- 
tion, and shared with his brother-in-law the 
glory of his naval victo^ of 24 March 1^7 
over the French, Flemings, and Spaniards 
(Walsinghah, ii. 163-6; Chron, Anglia, 
pp. 874-6). He did not, however, accompany 
.^undel in the further expedition which he 
undertook for the relief of Brest (Knightok, 
col. 2698). Richard received Nottingham very 
coldly when he presented himself to report 
his success, and nis favourite, the Duke of 
Ireland, refused even to speak to the two 
earls. They therefore retired to their estates, 
^ where they could live more at their ease 
than with the king’ (Walsingham, ii. 168). 
Nottingham was one of those whose de- 
struction the king and the Duke of Ireland 
plotted after Easter (ib, p. 161 ; Monk of 
Evesham, p. 84). Yet he does not seem to 
have taken any open part in the armed 
demonstration in November by which Glou- 
cester, Arundel, and Warwick, with whom 
the Earl of Derby, eldest son of John of 
Gaunt [see HniniT IV], had now ranged 
himself, extorted from Richard a promise 
that his advisers should be brought to ac- 
count before parliament. It was not until 
after the lords in revolt had fled from court, 
and the Duke of Ireland was approaching 
with an army raised in Cheshire to relieve 
the king from the constraint in which he was 
held, that Nottingham followed Derby’s ex- 
ample, and appears in arms with Derby and 
the other three lords at Huntingdon on 
12 Dec. (Hot, Bari, iii. 876 ; Monk of 
Evbshjlm, p. 187). Even now, if we may 
trust the story which Derby and Notting- 
ham told ten years after, when they were 
assisting Richard in bringing their old as- 
sociates to account for these proceedings, they 
showed themselves more moderate than their 
elders. They claimed to have secured the re- 
jection of Arundel’s plan to capture and de- 
pose the king (t6.) The five confederates 
marched inst^ into Oxfordshire, to inter- 
cept the Duke of Ireland before he could pass 
the Thamos. Th^ divided their forces for 
the purpose on 20 irec., and Nottingham, like 
some of the others, seemingly did not come up 
in time to take part with l^rby and Glou- 
cester in the actual fighting at RadcotBridge, 
near Burford, from which the Duke of Ire- 
land only escaped ^ swimming (Monk 
OF Evesham, p. 96; WAisiNGnAM, u. 168; 
Knighton, ooL 2708). The victors returned 
through Oxford, where the chronicler Adam 
Ush (p. 6) saw their army pas^ with Amu- 
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del and Nottinjg^ham brin^g up the rear; 
after spending Ohristmas day at St. Albans, 
they reached London on 26 Dec., and en- 
camped in the fields at OlerkenweU. The 
London populace siding with the formidable 
host without, the mayor ordered the gates 
to be o^ned to the lords (WALSDroHAH, ii. 
1711. They insisted on an interview with 
RicWfi the Tower, and entered his pre- 
sence with linked arms. The helpless voung 
king consented to meet them next day at 
Westminster, and besought them to sup and 
stay the night with him, in token of goodwill. 
Gloucester refused, but Richard succeeded in 
keeping Derby and Nottingham to supper 
(KiaaHTON, col. 2704 ; Derby only according 
totheMoNX OF Eteshah, p. 100, and Wal- 
BiKOHAM , ii. 172). Next day (27 Dec.) they 
fdhnall^ appealed his favourites of treason at 
Westmmster, and Richard was forced to order 
their arrest (KinGHTOE, col. 2706 ; Evesham, 
p. 100 ; Walsingham, ii. 172-8 ; Fcedera^ 
vii. 666-8). As one of the five appellants 
Nottingham joined in the subsequent pro- 
scription of the king’s friends in tne Merci- 
less parliament which met on 8 Feb. 1888 
{Rot, Rarl. iii. 229 seq. ; Ehighton, cols. 
2718-26). On 10 March he was joined as 
marshal with Gloucester the constable to 
hear a suit between Matthew Goumay and 
Louis de Sancerre, marshal of France (Pcs- 
derOf vii. 670). In the early months of 1889 
he is said to have been sent against the Scots, 
who were ravaging Northumberland; but, 
being entrusted with only five hundred lances, 
did not venture an encounter with the Scots, 
who numbered, if we may believe the chro- 
niclers, thirty thousand (Walsutgham, ii, 
180; Monk of Evesham, ^ 107). 

Wlien Richard shook on the tutelage of 
the appellants on 8 May, Nottingham was 
removed with the others firom the privy 
council (Walsingham, ii. 182, and Monk of 
Evesham p. 1 09, mention only Gloucester and 
W BTwick). But once his own master^ Richard 
showed particular anxiety to conciliate the 
earl-marshal. He gave him the overdue 
livery of his lands, and a week after his 
emancipation (11 May) placed him on the 
commission impointed to negotiate a truce 
with Scotland {Ord, of Privy Cbuno/, L 27). 
His great possessions m the north naturally 
suggested nis employment in the defence of 
the Scottish border, as his grandfather had 
beeaem]^^^^^^^^^™' On 1 June, there- 
fore, he was constituted warden of the east 
marches, captain of Berwick, and constable 
of Roxburgh Oastle finr a teim of two years 
(Dugealb, l 128; DotlbI. By the middle 
of September both he ana Dert^ had been 
restored to their places at the couneU board, 


which a month later (16 Oct.) was the scene 
of a hot diroute between the king and his 
new chancellor, William of Wykeham, who 
resisted Richard’s proposal to nant a large 
pension to Nottingham (Ord. qr Privy Coun- 
cUf i. 11, 12). Whatever may have been 
Richard’s reu feelings towards Gloucester 
and Arundel at this time, it was obvbusly 
to his interest to attach the younm and less 
prominent appellants to himselfi Nottingham 
alone was continuously employed in the ser- 
vice of the state, and entrustea with the most 
responsible commands. On 28 June 1890 
he was associated with the treasurer, John 
Gilbert, bishop of St. David’s, and others to 
obtain redress from the Scots for recent in- 
fraotions of the tr^ice (Fcedera, vii. 678; 
Ord. of Privy C<mnoUA. 27 ; Low'rn, Ljfs of 
Wykehamy p. 228). In 1891 an exchange of 
posts was effected beiv^yipn Nottingham and 
the Earl of Northumberland who returned 


to his old office of warden of the Scottish 
marches, while Mowbray tc'k the captaincy 
of Oalais (Dugbalb, i. 128 ; WAisiireHAM, 
ii. 208). In November of the next yeitf, this 
office was renewed to him for six years, in con- 
junction with that of lieutenant of the king 
m Oalais and the parts of Picarc^, Flanders, 
and Artois for the same term (Dugbalb, L 
128). On 12 Jan. 1394 Richard recogmi^ 
Nottingham’s just and hereditary ri^t to 
bear for his crest a golden leopard ^rgra with 
a silver label (Gloucester’s crest), but sub- 
stituted a crown for the label, on the ground 
that the latter would appertain to the king’s 
son, if he had any (Fceaeray vii. 768 ; Bbltz, 

E . 298; Doyle), in March 1894 Netting 
am was appointed chief justice of Norui 
Wales, and two months later chief Justice 
of Chester and Flint {ib. ; Dugbalb, 1. 128). 

Nottii^ham accompanied Richard to Ir^ 
land in ^tember 1894, and on his return 
was commissioned, with the Earl of Rutland, 
son of Edmund of Langley, duke of York, 
and others, on 8 July, and s^in in October 
and December, to negotiate a long trace with 
France and a marriage for the king with 


Isabella, daughter of Oharles VI of France 
Mvm. JUcardi II, p. 172; FoBdera, vii. 802). 
He was present at the costly wedding fes- 
tivities at Cdais in October 1896 (Ann. Ri^ 
eardi II, p. 190). Nottingham thus closely 
identified liimself with theFrench conneetioB, 
which by its baneful influence upon Blohaid’s 
character and policy, and its unpopulsri^in 
the country contributed more than anything 
elseto hastening his misfortunes. IntnejNsr- 
liament of January 1897 Richard gave NgI- 
tingham another signal proof of his ikvoiir 
Iw an express recognition of the eall-ma]^- 
soalship of England as horeditaty in hia 
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house, and permission to bears golden trun* 
cheon, enamelled in black at each end, and 
bearing the royal aims on the upper, and his 
own on the lower {Bot, Pari, iii. 844 ; 
Wallok, Richard lit 404>6). At the same 
time Nottingham secured a victoiy in a per- 
sonal quarrd with one of Gloucester's asso- 
dates, the Earl of Warwick. Warwick's 
father in 1852 had obtained legal recognition 
of his claim to the lordship of Gower, a part of 
the Mowbray inheritance. This judgment was 
now reyersed in Nottingham’s favour (Due- 
DiXB, pp. 236-7 ; Ann. Ricardi /J, p. ^1). 

Nottingham was out of England from the 
end of February till the latter part of June 
on a foreign mission: his colleagues were 
the Earl of Rutland and Bishop Thomas 
Merke [q*v.], and as late as 16 June they 
were at Bacharach on the Rhine ( Jbsiera, vii. 
860, 868). But the earl returned in time to 
serve as one of the instruments of Richard's 
revenge upon Gloucester, Arundel, and War- 
wick, his fellow-ap]^ellants of 1888. How far 
his conduct was justifiable is matter of 
opinion, but it was not unnatural. He was 
the last to join the appellants and probably 
the first to be reconciled to the king, and 
now for eight years he had been loa^md by 
Richard with exceptional favours. He had 
long drifted apart from his old associates, 
and with one of them he was at open enmity. 
It must be confessed too that he was a con- 
siderable gainer by the destruction of his old 
friends. According to the king's story, Not- 
tingham and seven other young courtiers, of 
whom all but one were related to the royal 
house, advised Richard to arrest Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick on 8 and 9 July. At 
Nottingham on 6 Aug. they agreed to appeal 
them of treason in the parliament which nad 
been summoned to meet at Westminster on 
21 Sept. {Rot, Pari iii. 874; Fcoderat viiL 7; 
Ann, Ricardi 77, p. 206). Nottingham was 
present when Richard in person arrested 
Gloucester at his castle of Fleshy in Essex, 
and it was to his care as captain of Calais 
that the duke was consigned (t5. p. 201 ; Monk 
op Evesham, p. 180). He m^ have him- 
self conducted his prisoner to Calais, though 
we have only Froissart's authority for this ; 
but his presence at Nottingham on 6 Aug. 
proves that he did not mount guard peraonalfy 
over him throughout his imprisonment. He 
had for some time in fact been performing 
his duties at Calais by deputy (c£ Rot, Pan, 
iii. 87^. 

On Imday, 21 Sept., Nottingham and his 
fellow-appeUwts ^ in r^ silk robes, banded 
with wmte rilk, and powdered with letters 
of gold,’ lenew^ in parliament the appeal 
they had made at Nottingham (th. ; Anm 


07 Use, p. 12 ; Monz of Evesham, p. 186). 
Arundel was forthwith tried, condemned, and 
beheaded on Tower Hill. A strongly Lancas- 
trian writer asserts that Nottingnam, along 
with Arundel’s nephew, the Earl of Kent, 
led bis brother-in-law to execution, and 
makes Arundel taunt them with ingratitude 
and prophesy time's speedy revenge (Ann. 
Ricardi 77, pp. 216-17). froissart adds that 
the earl-marshal bandaged Ar undel’s eyes and 
performed the execution himself. 

This seems to have been the popular 
belief as early as 1399 (Lanolaed, Richard 
the RedeleCy Early Engl. Text Soc., 1878, 
Pass. iii. 106-6); but the official record 
states that the execution was carried out by 
Lord Morley, the lieutenant of the earl-mar- 
shal r22of. Pari, iii. 877). Adam of Usk 
(p. 14) mentions the presence of Kent anti 
others who coveted tne condemned earl’s 
lands. Nottingham was at once granted the 
castle and lordship of Lewes, of which he 
had been given the custody as early as 26 July, 
and all the forfeited lands of Arundel m 
Sussex and Surrey, except Reigate (Duodalb, 
i. 129). On the day of Arundel’s death the 
king issued a writ, addressed to Nottingham 
as captain of Calais, or his deputy, to bring 
up the Duke of Gloucester before parliament 
to answer the charges of the appellants (Rot, 
Pari, iii, 377 ; Foederat viii. 16). Parliament 
seems to have adjourned to Monday the 
24th, when Nottingham's answer was read, 
curtly intimating that he could not produce 
the duke, as he had died in his custoefy at 
Calais (Rot, Pari, iii. 377 ; Adam op Use, 
p. 16). Next day a confession, puiporting to 
^ve been made by Gloucester to Sir William 
Rickhill [q. if.], justice of the common pleas, 
on 8 Sept., was read in parliament, and the 
dead man was found guilty of treason. The 
whole afiair is involved in mystery, and there 
is a strong suspicion that Richard and 
Nottingham were responsible forGloucester's 
death, ^or a full discussion of the death 
see art. Thomas of Woodbtoce.] After the 
accession of Henry IV a certain John Hall, 
a servant of Nottingham, who was by that 
time dead, being arrested as an accomplice 
in the murder of Gloucester, deposed in 
writing to parliament that he had been called 
from his hod by Nottingham one night in 
September 1397. had been informed that the 
king had ordered Gloucester to be murdered, 
and had been enjoined to be present with 
other esquires and servants of Nottingham 
and of the Earl of Rutland. Hall at first 
refused, but Nottingham struck him on the 
head, and said he should obey or die. He 
I then took an oath of aeciecy with eight other 
j esquires and yeomen, whose names ne gave^ 
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in the church of Notre-Dame in the presence 
of his master. Nottingham took them to 
a hostel called Prince’s Inn, and there left 
them. Gloucester was handed oyer to them 
by John Lovetot, who was also a witness to 
the duke’s confessign made to Rickhill, and 
he was suffocated under a feather bed. Hall 
was at once condemned, without being pro- 
due^, and executed; and when Serle,one of 
the others mentioned, was captured in 1404 
he met the same fate (Dugdale, iL 171 ; Ann. 
Henrici IV, p. S90). This not altogether 
satisfactory eyidence was adopted, with some 
additions of their own, by ^e Lancastrian 
chroniclers (Ann. Ricardi 77, p. 221 ; Ann. 
Henrici IV, p. 309 ; Walsinohah, ii. 226, 
228, 242 ; Monk of Eyeshah, pp. 161-2 ; 
Cont. Eulogii, iii. 873). But Nottingham’s 
gti^t is not proved, though the balcmce of 
evidence is against Mm. 

Nottingham’s services, whatever their ex- 
tent, were rewarded on 28 Sept, by a grant 
of the greater part of the Arundel estates in 
Sussex and Surrey, and '^if seventeen of the 
Earl of Warwick’s manors in the midlands 
(^Duodale, i. 129). The commons represent- 
ing to the kin^ that Derby and Netting 
ham had been < mnocent of malice * in their 
appeal of 1388, Richard vouched for their 
loyalty (Rot. Pari. iii. 855). On 29 Sent. 
Nottingham was created Duke of Norfolk, 
and his giandmother, Margaret, countess of 
N orfolk, was at the same time created Duchess 
of Norfolk for life (ib. iiL 356, iv. 273; 
Monk of Evesham, p. 141 ; Adam of Usk, 
p. 17). The statement of one authority 
that Richard at the same time gave him the 
earldom of Arundel must doubtless be re- 
ferred to the grant of the estates of that 
earldom (Cont. Eulogii, iii. 377). 

But new wealth and honours did not ren- 
der Norfolk’s position inviolable. The king 
was vindictive by nature, and had not for- 
gotten that Norfolk was once his enemy; he 
afterwards declared that the duke had not 
pursued the appeal of his old fnends with 
such zeal as tnose who had never turned 
their coats (Rot. Pari. iiL 883). At the same 
time the inner circle of the king’s confidants 
— the Earl of Kent, now Dukem Surrey, Sir 
William le Scrope, now Earl of Wiltshire, 
and Uie Earl of S^bi^ — ^were (Norfolk had 
reason to suspect) urging the king to rid him- 
self of all who had ever been his enemies. 
Norfolk b said to have confided his fears to 
Hereford as they rode from Brentford to Lon- 
don inDecembw 1897 (lift. p. 882). Richard 
was informed of Notfiilk’s language ; obtained 
from Hereford, who probably was jealous of 
Norfolk’s dignities and power, a written ao- 
ooimt of Urn interview with Norfolk, and 


summoned both parties to appear before the 
adjourned parliament, which was to meet at 
Shrewsb^ on 80 Jan. 1898 (t5. ; ConU 
Eulogii, iiL 879). Hereford seems to have 
accompanied the king on his way to Shrews- 
bury, for on 26 Jan. luchard at LiUeshallgave 
him a full pardon for all treasons or other 
offences of which he might have been guilty 
in the past (Fisdera, viii. 82). Norfolk did 
not appear to answer the charges which 
Hereford, on Wednesd^, 80 Jan., presented 
against him, and on 4 Eeb. the kmg ordered 
the sheriffs to proclaim that he must appear 
within fifteen days (t5.) The story, one of 
several common to Adam of Usk and the 
French authorities, that Norfolk had laid an 
ambush for Hereford on his way to Shrews- 
bu^, and which has passed into Holinshed 
and Shakespene, if it is not entirely base- 
less, must be referred t; ome e^irlier occasion 
(Adam of Usk, pp. 22, i29 ; ChroniquB d& la 
TrakUon) Shakbsfbabb, Ri »Aard 77, act L 
sc. i.; of. Monk of Evesham, p. 67). Mean- 
while it had been settled, on 3l Jan., that the 
matter should be left to the king, with thA 
advice of the committee appointed by parlia- 
ment to deal with unfinisned business 
Pari. ii. 882). At Oswestry, on 28 Feb. ^ Nor- 
folk was present, and gave a full denial to 
the charges, and it wbm settled and confirmed 
by the kmg in council at Bristol that unless 
sufficient proofs of his guilt were discovered 
in the meantime the matter should be re- 
ferred to a court of chival^ at Windsor, 
to be held on Sunday, 28 Apru (ib . ; FwderOf 
viii. 8&-6 ; cf. Adam of Use, p. 28). The 
court met at Windsor on the date fixed, and 
next day decided that the matter should be 
settled by trial of battle at Coventry on 
16 Sept. (Rot. Pari. iii. 382). The lists were 
prepared in a place surrounded by a ditch, 
outside Coventry, and on the appointed day 
the combatants duly appeared (^am of Use, 
28). They were both magnificently arrayed, 
orfolk, we are told, having secured his 
armour from Germany, and Hereford’s being 
a present from Gian Galeazso of Milan 
(ArcA^/opia, xx. 102 ; Adam of Use, p. 28). 
But Hermord was much the more^ spmdid, 
having seven horses diversely equipped (ib.) 
Before they had joined issue, however, the 
king took the battle into his own hands, on 
the ground that treason was in question, and 
that it was undesirable that the blood royal 
should be dishonoured hj the defeat of 
either (RoC Park iii. 888). Richard then 
decided that inasmuch as Norfolk had eon- 
fossed at Windsor to some of the changes 
which he had repelled at Oswestry, and was 
thus self-convicted of conduct which was 
likely to have roused great tsouble in the 
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kingdom, he ehould quit the realm before the 
oetavee of St. EdwM, to take up hia resi- 
dence in Germany, Bohemia, and Hungaiy, 
and * pass the great sea in pil^image.’ He 
was to ^ nowhere else in Ol^tendom on 

E .in of incurring the penalties of treason. 

eraford was banished to France, and com- 
munication between them was expressly for- 
bidden (t5. iii. 382). The same veto was laid 
upon all intercourse with Archbishop Aran- 
da N orfolk’s share of the lands of Arundel 
and Warwick and all his offices were de- 
clared forfeited, because he had resisted the 
abrogation of the acts of the Merciless par- 
liament. and failed in his duty as an appel- 
lant (t&.) The rest of his estates were to be 
taken into the king's hands, and the revenues, 
after paying him 1,000/. a year, were devoted 
to covering the heavy losses in which it was 
alleged his maladministration of his governor- 
ship of Calais had involved the king (ib, ; 
Momc OF Evesham, p. 146). Next day his 
office of marshal of England was granted for 
the term of his (Norfolk’s) life to the king’s 
nrahew, Thomas Holland, duke of Surrey 
(FcBdera, viii. 44). The captaincy of Calais 
had already been given byBichard to his half- 
brother, John Holland, duke of Exeter. Adam 
of Usk (n. 28) has a story that Richard 
stopped the battle because he thought Nor- 
folk was likely to be beaten by Hereford, on 
whose destruction he was bent, and that the 
king banished Norfolk only as a matter of 
form, intending to recall him. Mr. Maunde 
Thompson seems inclined to accept this 
theory (Adam of Usk, p. 131) ; but it looks 
rather far-fetched. A Lancastrian writer 
adds that Norfolk was condemned on the 
very day on which, a year before, he had had 
Gloucester suffocated (Ann, Micardi JJ, 
p. 226). 

On 3 Oct. the king ordered his admirals 
to allow free passage to Norfolk from an^ 
port between Scarbrough and Orwell; li- 
censed the duke to take with him a suite 
of forty persons, 1.000/. in money, with 
jewels, plate, and hamess, and issued a 
general request to all princes and nations to 
allow him safe-conduct (F<Bdera, viii. 47-8, 
see also p. 61). A few days later (Saturday, 
19 Oct.) Nonolk took ship at the port 01 
Eekeleyrode, a little south of Lowestoft, for 
Dordie^t, in the presence of the officials of 
Lowestoft and some of the county mtzy, 
who testified to the fact, and ad^b that by 
sunset he was six leagues and more from that 
port, and was favoured with ‘bon vent et 
swef ’ {Bot, Pari, iii 384). He perhaps now 
recalled the woids,iftli^ were resUv spokem 
in which Arehbiiu^ Arundel haa wamea 
him theyear before^ in the presenoeof the king, 


that he and others would speedily follow him 
into exile (Monk of Evesham, p. 208). 

Of the subsequent wandenngs oi the 
‘banished Norfolk’ we know no more tW 
that he reached Venice, where on 18 Feb. 
1899 the senate, at tha request of Kii^ 
Richard, granted him (disguised in their 
minutes as duke of ‘ Gilforth ’) the loan of 
a galley for his intended visit to the Holy 
Sepulchre (Cal, of State PaperSf Venetian, 
i. b; Archives de t Orient Latin^ ii. 248). 
He induced some private Venetians to ad- 
vance him money for the expenses of his 
journey, on the express undertaxing, inserted 
m his will, that their claims should rank 
before all others (Ellis, Onginal Letters^ 
8rd ser. i. 46, 50 ; Cal, of State Papers, Vene- 
tian, i. 47). After his death the Doge Steno 
pressed Henry IV to compel Norfolk’s heirs to 
satisfy these claims (^.) On the death of Nor- 
folk’s grandmother, the old duchess, Richard 
revoked on 16 March 1399 the letters patent 
by which he had empowered him to receive 
inheritances by attorney, and thus kept him 
from enj(wing the revenues of the old Bigod 
estates (Mt, Pari, iii. 872). It cannot be 
regarded as certain that he ever made his 
loumey to Palestine, for he died at Venice on 
22 Sept, of the same year, 1399 (Ord, of Privy 
Council, i. 99). The remster of Newburgh 
Priory says, however, that it was after ms 
return from the Holy Land, and that he died 
of the plaffue. He was buried in Venice, 
and thougn his son John left instructions 
in his will that his ashes should be brought 
to England, nothing seems to have been done 
until his descendant, Thomas Howard, third 
duke of Norfolk, preferred a request for them 
to the Venetian authorities in December 1682 
through the Venetian ambassador in London 
(Cal, of State Papers, Venetian, Pref, Ixxxiii). 
Rawdon Brown identified as a part of his tomb 
a stone with an elaborate heraldic achieve- 
ment, which was pictured, by one ignorant of 
the English character of its herald:^, in Oasi- 
miro Freschot’s ‘ Li Pregi della N obil^Veneta 
abbouati in un Giuco d’Arme,’ 1682. The 
stoneitself Browndiscovered after long search 
in 1888; it was ‘conveyed’ from its place of 
concealment in the pavement of the terrace of 
the ducal palace, and was presented to Mr. 
Henry Howard of Oorby Osstle, near Carlisle, 
where it still remains (ib , ; Atlantic Monthly, 
Iziii. 742). This ‘Mowbray stone,’ which m 
figured and described in ‘ Anshseoloria ’ (xxiz. 
887) and in Baines’s * Lancashire,’ ecL Oroston 
(L w), contains the royal banner of England 
and the badgM of Richard H, Mowbray,aad 
BoUngbroke in an association, which Raw* 
don mown held to be embleniatic of Mow* 
fatay triumphing over Bdliagbroke with tfao 
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whose father, John Holland, duke of Exeter 
r^T.],wa8 beheaded in the preceding January 
(Ore£ Frwy Cofimdl^ i. 100; KaUmdarM and 
Invmtorm ^ the Bocchequjtr^ ii. 62). 

Smarting under his exclusion from his 
father’s honours, and perhaps urged on by 
his discontented Yorkshire neighbours, the 
Percies and Scropes, the earl-marshaljoined in 
the treasonable movements of 1405 (Chron. 
ed. Davies, p. 31). On his own confession 
he was privy to the Duke of York’s plot for 
carrying off the young Mortimers from Wind- 
sor m February of that year (Ann. Hen- 
rid IF, p. 899). But the long accepted his 
assurances that he had taken no active part 
in the conspiracy. Immediately afterwards 
he quarrelled with Richard Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick. The latter claimed, in a coun- 
cil on 1 March, precedence of Mowbray as the 
holder of an earldom of elder creation (cf. 
Hot. Pari. iv. 267, 269). The king decided 
in Warwick’s favour, and the earl-marshal 
withdrew in dudgeon to the north, where the 
Earl of Northumberland was already pre- 
pping for revolt (Eulogium, iii. 405 ; Urd. 
rrivy Coundl, ii. 104). 

Mowbray joined Archbishop Scrope of 
York in formulating and placarding over 
that city a list of grievances in English, in 
one form of which the king was denounced 
as a usurper (Anglia Scuira, ii. 862-^ ^ Ann. 
Henrid IF, pp. 402-5 ; Eulogium, iii. 406 ; 
Walbinoham, ii. 269; Chron. ed. Giles, 
p. 44). These articles hit most of the blots 
on Henry’s administration, and some eight 
or nine thousand Yorkshiremen gathered 
round Scrope and Mowbray as they marched 
northwards from York towards Mowbray’s 
country about Thirsk, where Sir John Fau- 
conberg and other local knights were already 
in arms (Hot. Pari. iii. 604). They were pro- 
bably aiming at a junction with Northum- 
berland and Lord Bardolf. But the king’s 
second son, John, afterwards Duke of Bu- 
ford, and Ralph Nevill,earl of Westmorland 
[q. V.], the wardens of the Scottish marches, 
Sspersed Fauconberg’s forces at Topcliffe, a 
Percy lordship close to Thirsk, and on 29 May 
intercepted the earl-marshal and Archbishop 
Scrope at Shipton Moor, five and a half miles 
north of York (%b . ; Eulo^um, iii. 405), It 
was against Mowbray’s judgment that the 
archbishop consented to the fatal interview 
with Westmorland, when the latter, assuming 
a roirit of friendly concession, ipduoed the 
archbishop to dismiss his followers (Ann, 
Henrid IF, p. 406). The leaders were then 
seised and hurried off to Pontefract, where 
the king arrived from Wales by 8 June. They 
were afrenrards brought to tne archbidiope 
house at Biahopth<»pe, some two mUessoim 


of York. The king’s wrath was fanned by his 
half-brother, Thomas Beaufort, and by the 
young Earl of Arundel, Mowbray’s unde, 
and he resolved that the prisoners should die 
where they had raised the standard of revolt 
(Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 80). Commissioners, 
amon^ whom were Beaufort, Arundel, and 
Chief-justice Gascoigne, had already been 
appointed to try all persons concerned in 
the rebellion. On the morning of Monday, 
8 June, the king called upon Gascoigne to 
pass sentence upon the archbishop and his 
fellow-traitors (T. Gasooiobb, Xoct e Libro 
Feritatum, ed. Rogers, p. 227 ; Anglia Sacra, 
ii. 869; Chron. ed. Giles, p. 45; Wylie, 
Henry IF, ii. 280-6). Gascoigne refused to 
sit in judgment on a prelate, and sentence 
of death was delivered in the name of the 
commissioners without form of trial by axf^ 
other member. Sir William Fulthorpe, a man 
learned in the law, though not a judge (ib.) 
He was supported by Arundel and Beaufort, 
who acted constable and marshal respectively 
(cf. Ann. Henrid IF, p. 409). The same day, 
the feast of St. William of York and a hoU- 
day in the city, the condemned men were led 
out to execution before a great concourse of 
the citizens in a cornfield under the walls of 
the town, which, according to one account, 
belonged to the nuns of Cl^menthorpe 
(Chron. ed. Giles, p. 40 ; Ann. Hmrid IV, 
p.409; cf. Mubrat, Yorkshire,^. 73). Mow- 
bray showed some natural fear of death, but 
was encouraged by his companion to keep a 
stout heart. He was beheaded before the 
archbishop. His body was buried in the 
Grey Friars’ Church (Wtlib, ii. 242), but 
his bead was placed on a stake and fixed on 
Bootham Bar. A legend grew up that when 
the king two months after permitted it to be 
taken down, it was found to have retained all 
the freshness of life (Ann. Henrid IF, p. 41 1 ). 

^Rotuli ParHamentorum; Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ed. Palgrave ; Bymer’s Foedera, 
original edit. ; Annales Henrioi IV (with J. de 
Trokelowe), Walsi^ham’s Historia Anglicana 
and the Eulogium Historiaram in the Rolls Ser. ; 
Chronicon Aralim inoerti Scriptoris, ed. J. A. 
Giles, 1848; English Chronicle, 1877-1461, ed. 
Davies, for Camden Society ; T. Gascoigne’s Loci 
e Libro Veritatum ; Anglia Sacra, ed. Wharton, 
1891 ; Ealendars and Inventories of the Ex- 
chequer (Record Commission edit.); Dugdale’s 
Baronage; Doyle’s Official Baronage; Court- 
hope’s Historic PeeraM; Ramsay’s Lancaster 
and York, vol. i. ; Pami’s Gesehichte Englands, 
vol. V. ; Wylie’s Henry IV, vol. ii.) J. T-t. 

MOWBRAY, WILLIAM bb, fourth 
Babon Mowbbat (A 1222 P), one of the exe- 
outonof Magna Charta, was ihe eldest of four 
sonscff Nigel de Mowbray, by Mabel, daughter 
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of Edmund(RoffeTp),earlof Glare, andff^d- Angl. y. 846; Bjoyal LettcTB the Beign of 
Bon of Roger deMowbray, second baronTq.y.l Henry UI, i. 624). Three years later, in 
(Duodale, Monast, AngL yi. 820). He had January 1221, Mowbray assisted Hubert in 
liyeryofhiBland8inll94on payment of arelief driymg his former collea^e as one of the 
of one hundred pounds, and was immediately twenty-fiye executors, William of Aum&le, 
called upon to pajui similar sum as his share from nis last stronghold at Biham (Bytham) 
of the scutage leyied towards King Richard’s in Lincolnshire (Dugdalb, Bwrtmage^ 1.0.; 
ransom, for the royment of which ne was one Stubbs, Comt, Mist ii. 38). 
of the pl^d^e8 (HuaDALE, Baronage A. 124). Mowbray founded the chaMl of St. Ni- 
He was a witness to the treaty with Ilanders cholas, wiUi a chantry, at Thirsk, and was 
in 1197 {Foedera, i. 67; Stapleton, Botuli a benefactor of his grandfather’s foundation 
Scaccarti Normanmaf ii. Ixxiv). When Ri- at Newburgh, where, on his death in Az- 
chard I died, and John delayed to claim his holme about 1222, he was buried (Huodale, 
crown, Mowbray was one oi the barons who Monaet, Angl. yi. 820). He is said, in the 
seized the opportunity to fortify their castles ; sixteenth-century recension of the * Progenies 
but, like the rest, was induced to swear fealty Moubraiorum ’ (t6.), to have married Agnes, 
to John by the promises which Archbishop a daughter of the (second?) Earl of Arundel, 
Hubert Walter, the justiciar Geoffrey Fits- of the elder branen of the Alhlnis. By her 
Peter, and William Marshall made in his he had two sous, Nigel and Roger. The 'Pro- 
name (Hoveden, iy. 88). Apparently it was genies’ (Monastic^ 846, vi. 820) makes 
thought prudent to exempt him from the Nigel pr^ecease his father, end Nicolas and 
scutage which was raised early in 1200 Gourthope accept this date; but Dugdale 
(Ditgdale, Baronagcyi. 124). When William (Baronage^ i. 125) adduces '^ocumenti^ evi- 
de Stuteville renewed the old claim of his dence showing that he had hvery of his land* 
house to the Frontebceuf lands in the pos- in 1228, and did not die (at Nantes) until 
session of the Mowbrays, thus ignoring the 1228. As Nigel left no issue by his wife 
compromise made by his father with Roger de Mathilda or Maud, daughter of Roger de Gam- 
Mowbray [q. y.], and Mowbray support^ his vile, he was succ^ea as sixth baron by his 
suit by a present of three thousand marks to brother Roger II, who only came of age in 
the king, John and his great council dictated 1240, and died in 1266 (t5. pp. 125, 628). 
a new compromise. Stuteville had to accept This Roger’s son. Roger HI, was seventh 
nine knights’ fees and a rent of 12/. in full baron (1266-1298) and father of John I de 
satisfaction of his claims, and the adversaries Mowbray, eighth baron [q. v.] 
were reconciled at a country house of the [Roger Hoveden and Matthew Paris and 
Bishop of Lincoln at Louth on 21 Jan. 1201 Royal Letters of Reign of Henry III in Rolls 
(Hoveden, iv. 117-18; Botuli Curim BegiSf Series; Byland and Newburgh accounts of the 
ed. Palgrave, ii. 231). Mowbray family in DugdaleB Monasticon (see 

in 1216 Mowbray was prominent among authoriUes for Mowbray, Rogue, di I); Dug- 
the opponents of John. With other north- dale's Baronage, vol. i. ; Nicolas's Historic Peer- 

country barons, he appeared in arms at Stam- ^8®* Gourthope.] J. T-x. 

ford in the last days of April. When the MOWSE or MOSSE, WILLIAM (d. 
Great Gharter had been wrung from the king, 1688), civilian, graduated LL.B. at Gam- 
he was appointed one of the twenty-five execu- bridm in 1638, took holy orders, and in 
tom, and u such was specially named among 1552 proceeded LL.D. In the latter year, 
thoseezcommunicatedbyPopeInnocent. The through the interest of Granmer and Seere- 
castle of York was entrusted to his care (Due- taiy^ Cecil, he obtained the mssterahip of 
DALE, .Faronaye,!. 124). Mowbray’s youngest Trinity Hall on the removal of Dr. Walter 
brother, Roger, has sometimes been reckoned Haddon [q. v.l On the accession of Mary 
as one of the twenty-five, apparently by con- (6 July 1553) he took an active |>art in oust- 
fusion with Roger de Mumbezon (*. p. 618 ; ing Dr. Sandys [a. v.] from the vice-chancel- 
Nicolab, Histoi-ic Peerage, ed. Gourthope, lorship, but was himself ousted from Trinity 
p.S40). Roger died without heirsabout 1218, Hall to make way for the reinstatement of 
and Mowbray received his lands (Duodalb, Bishop Gardiner [see Gabdiheb, StepreeI 
i. 125). Mowbray was taken prisoner in the The same yearhe was incorporated at Oxford, 
battle of Lincoln in 1217, and his estates be- and in thei^llowing jear was appointed re- 
stowed upon William Marshal the youi^r; nus professor of civil law there. In July 
but he redeemed them hj the surrender of the 1555 ne subscribed the Marian articles of re- 
lordship of Bensted in Surrey to Hubert de ligion, and on Gardiner’s death, 12 Nov,, the 
Burgh, Wme the general restoration in 8^ mastership of Trinity Hall was restoied to 
tembw of that year (Matthew Pabis, iii. him, apparently withdrawing from that office 
22; Dugdale, ForofM^i. 124, and Jfoiiasf. early m 1557, when he was suooeeded by 
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Henry Harvey or Hervey (d. 1586) [q. v]. Car- 
dinal Pole in 1666 made him advocate of the 
court erf Canterbury and on 7 Nov. 1667 he 
wasadmitted to the College of Advocates. On 
12 Dec. 1568 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Norton or Gh^ensnorton, Northamptonshire. 
Though deprived of the Oxford chair after 
the accession of Elizabeth, Mowse was ad- 
mitted in 1669 to the prebend of Hallough- 
ton in the church of Southwell (2 May), and 
subsequently (19 May) was constituted vicar- 
general and official of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, dean of the arches and peculiars, and 
judge of the court of audience. In 1660 he 
was instituted to the rectory of East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, and on 29 Feb. 1660-1 was 
collated to the prebend of Botevant in the 
church of York. In 1664 he sat on a com- 
mission, appointed 27 April, to try admiralty 
causes arising from depredations alleged to 
have been committed by English privateers 
on Spanish commerce. He died in 1688. 
By hiB will, dated 30 May 1686, he was a 
liberal donor to Trinity Hall. 

Mowse was an able lawyer and an accom- 
plished scholar, whom Sir John Cheke fq. v.] 
thought worthy of his friendship. A Latin 
letter of thanks from him to Secreta^ Cecil, 
on occasion of his appointment to the master- 
ship of Trinity Hall, may be read in Strype’s 
‘ Oranmer,' App, No. xci. He assisted in the 
compilation of the Bishop of Ross’s * De- 
fence of the Queen of Scots ’ (see Leslie or 
Lesley, John, 1627-1696, andMunuiN, State 
Papers, 113, 122). It is probable that he 
was a Romanist without the courage of his 
convictions. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 140; Annals 
(Glitch), ii.R67; Baker’s Northamptonshire, ii.63; 
Lansd. MS. 982, f. 130; Add. MS. 6807, ff. 106- 
107; Strype’s Cranmer, fol., i. 400; Annals, 
fol., i. 441 ; Memorials, fol., ii. 361, iii. 293; 
Parker, fol., i. 44 ; Lamb’s Collection of Letters, 
&c., illustrative of the History of the University 
of Cambridge, p. 175 ; Newcourt’s Repertorium, 
i. 444 ; Bymer’s Fcedera (Sanderson), xv. 630; 
Sandys's Sermons (Parker Soc.), p. i v ; Cranmer’s 
Works (Parker Soc.), li. 437 ; Le Neve's Fasti 
Eccl. Angl. ; Pullers Hist. Univ. Cambr. ed. 
Prickett and Wright, p. 243 ; Cooper's Annals 
of Cambridge, ii. 76, 84, 164 ; Cooper’s Athenae 
Cantabr.] J. M. B. 

MOXON, EDWARD (1801-1868b pub- 
lisher and verse-writer, baptised In Wakefield 
on 12 D^c. 1801, was son of Michael and 
Ann Moxon, and was educated at the Green 
Coat School. At the ^ of nine he was 
^prenticed to one Smith, a bookseller of 
'V^kefield, and about 1817 proceeded to 
London to find similar employment. Al- 
though * daily occupied ficom morning until 


evening,’ he managed on Sundays and after 
midni^t on week-days to educate himself, 
and he obtained a good knowledge of current 
English literature (Moxon, Promeet, Ded.) Ip 
1821 he entered the service of Messrs. Long- 
man & Oo., and soon had ’ l^he conduct of one 
of the four departments of the country line.’ 
In 1826 his private study bore fruit in the pub- 
lication of a volume of verse, ’ The Prospect 
and other Poema,’ which the author dedicated 
to Samuel Rogers. He modestly described 
his efforts as the work of ^ a very young man 
unlettered and self-taught.’ Ine verse had 
little merit, but Moxon’s perseverance favour- 
ably impressed Rogers. He obtained intro- 
ductions to other men of letters, and his 
pleasant manner and genuine enthusiasm for 
poetry gained him a welcome in literary 
circles. He quickly fascinated Charlef 
Lamb, and from 1827 onwards he was a 
frequent visitor at Lamb’s house at Enfield, 
dropping * in to tea,’ or supping with Lamb 
on bread and cheese and gin and water, and 
at times bringing his sisters or brother (Lamb, 
Letters, ii. 276, 281). Lamb’s sister soon pined 
^for Mr. Moxon’s books and Mr. Moxon's so- 
ciety’ {ib,g. 170), and on 30 July 1833 Moxon 
married Lamb’s adopted daughter, Emma 
Isola. 

Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1827 Moxon 
had left Longmans’ to ^ better himself,’ and 
Lamb strongly recommended him to Henry 
Colburn as * a young man of the highest in- 
tegrity and a thorough man of business’ 
(26 Sept. 1827 ; tb. p. 181). Finally he found 
employment in Hurst’s publishing house in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, apparently as literary 
adviser {ib, pp. 198-2()0), and there found a 
useful friend in Mr. Evans, afterwards a 
member of the well-known printing firm of 
Bradbury & Evans. 

In March 1829 Moxon published another 
volume of verse, entitled * Christmas,’ and 
he dedicated it to Lamb. Lamb recom- 
mended it to Bernard Barton. * It has no 
pretensions and makes none, but parts are 
pretty ’ (t6. ii. 222). Encouraged by Lamb’s 
sympathy and advice, Moxon soon afterwards 
resolved to become a publisher on his own ac- 
count. Rogers, who approved the project, 
advanced him 600/., and on that capital he 

Street (£5. pp. ^56,^261). In 1883 he 
removed to 44 Dover Street, an address long 
familiar to bookbuyers. 

Moxon’s progress as a publisher was at 
first slow, although he secured the support 
of many writers of established reputation. 
His earliest publication was Lamb's * Album 
Vmes,’ which appeared in August 1830^ 
with a genial donation addrea^ to the 
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E ublisher. In April 1831 he started under 
is own editorship the * Englishman's Maga- 
sine/ a monthly publication, to which Lamb 
regularly contributed and Tennyson sent a 
sonnet ; but Moxon deemed it prudent to aban- 
don the venture in October (ib» ii. 272, 274). I 
In 1832 he produced Allan Cunningham’s | 
* Maid of Elvar,’ Barry Cornwall’s^ Songs and 
Ballad^’ and a selection from Southey’s prose 
^orks. In 1833 he issued a new edition of 
Lamb’s * Essays of Elia,’ and a volume of 
* Last Essays,’ which involved him in some 
litigation with John Taylor, the original pub- 
lisher (ib. pp. 287, 355). After Lamb’s death 
in 1834 he penned a sympathetic paper of re- 
miniscences. Lamb left ms books to Moxon, 
who brought out a collection of his friend’s 
prose works, with Talfourd’s memoir, in 1836, 
^d he undertook the first collection of Lamb’s 
prose and poetry in 1840. In 1834 Words- 
worth, always a steady Mend, allowed him 
to publish a selection of his poems ; next ‘year 
he transferred all his works to Moxon, and in 
18^ a full edition in six volumes was pub- 
lished. Many other works by Wordsworth 
roceeded at brief intervals, until the poet’s 
eath, Mm Moxon’s publishing house. In 
1838 Moxon produced the well^nown illus- 
trated edition of Rogers’s ^ Poems,' as well as 
a reissue of the illustrated edition of Rogers’s 
* Italy.' Many of Sheridan Knowles’s dra- 
matic works were issued between 1837 and | 
1847, and proved very profitable. One of 
Moxon’s largest undertakings was Dyce’s 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher in eleven 
volumes (1843-6). 

But It was as the discriminating patron of 
young or little known poets that Moxon de- 
serves to be remembered. In 1833 he produced 
the ‘ Poems’ of Tennyson, who, until Moxon’s 
death, entrusted each new work to Moxon’s 
care. In the same year he initiated a similar 
connection with R. Monckton Milnes, with 
the issue of Milnes’s * Tour in Greece.’ In 
1834 Moxon brought out Benjamin Disraeli’s 
* Revolutionary Epick ; ’ he told Charles 
Greville in 1847 that Disr^li asked to 
enter into partnership with him, but he re- 
fused, ^not thinking that he was prudent 
enough to be trusted ’ (Gbeville, Metnoirsj 
2nd ser. iii. 75). Isaac D’lsriieli’s * Genius 
of Judaism’ (1833) was one of Moxon’s 
early issues. Ini 836 he privately circulated 
Serjeant Ti^ourd’s ‘ Ion.* For Robert Brown- 
ing he produced * Sordello ' in 1840, ' Dells 
and Pomegranates/ 8 pts., 1848-6, * Oleon,’ 
1865, and 'The Statue and Bust/ 1855. 
Poems by Lord Hanmerappeared in 1889-40; 

' Edwin the Fair ’and othw playsby Sir Henry 
Taylor in 1842; and 'Poems' by Coventry 
Patmore in 1844. An older writer, Landor, 


proved a less satisfactory client. Moxon undop* 
took the publication of Landor’s 'Poemau 
et Inscriptiones ’ in 1847, and John Mttford 
wrote in w copy (now in the Dyce Library) 

' Moxon the publisher told me he had sold 
only one copy of this book— to whom?— to 
[C^nop Thirlwall] the Bishop of Davids.’ 

with his success m business. As early as 
he had issued a volume of sonnets by himself, 
which he dedicated to his brother William, 
a barrister. A second volume of sonnets 
appeared in 1835, with a dedication to Words- 
worth, and reached a second edition in 1887. 
Croker, in a severe article in the * Quarterlv 
Review/ lix. 209 seq., denounced the work 
with much justice as a puny imitation of 
Wordsworth; but when he ridiculed the 
dandy-like care which Moxot had bestowed 
on the form of the be he unfairly depre- 
ciated the neatness and deli in external 
details that characterised aJi Moxon’s publi- 
cations. Both volumes were aprinted together 
in 1843, and agra in 1871. Croker’s sneeie 
were repeated in Thomas Powell’s 'Living 
Authors of Englandp' New York, 1849, pp. 
226 seq.; but, despite his defects as a writer 
of verse, Moxon long held an assured position 
m literary society. John Forster was a con- 
stant friend and adviser. Rogers proved an 
unswervi^ ally, and Moxon was a regular 
visitor at Ifogers’s breakfast parties. In 1837 
he accompanied Wordsworth and Crahb Ro- 
binson to Paris, and in 1846 spent a week at 
Rydal Mount, when Harriet Martineau came 
over to see him (cf. Clstdee, J2oy«rs and hi$ 
Qmtemporaries, ii. 70, 232 ; Gribb Robinson, 
DiarieSf iii. 113, 274). Moxon maintained 
affectionate relation? with Mary Lamb till 
her death in 1847, when Mrs. Moxon was ap- 
^inted Mary’s residuary legatee (ib. pp. 73, 

In 1840 Moxon projected a series of single- 
volume editions oi the poets, and initiated it 
in April with the complete works of Shelley, 
edited by Mrs. Shelley. At the time Henry 
Iletherington [q. v.l a small publisher who 
was beii^ prosecuted for issuing blasphemous 
I publications, caused copies of MoxonB ' Shel- 
I ley’ to be purchased at the shops of Fraser 
and Otley, two well-known booksellers, and 
at Mozon’s office in Dover Street. Hether- 
ington then instituted a proseeution against 
the three men for publishing a blasphemous 
libel. Moxon accepted the sole responsibili^, 
and obtained the removal of the trial to the 
court of queen’s bench. The ease was beard 
atWestimnster before Lord-chief-justioe Den- 
man and a special jui^ on 28 Jmie 1841 
The crown cnie^ relied on passages Mm . 
Sheilas ' Queen Mab.’ Moxon’s Mend, Ser* ^ 
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jeant Talfourd, defended him in an eloquent 
apeech, which Moxon published. The^ud^ 
sumin^ up largely in the defendant’s la- 
your, but the jury found a yerdict of guilty. 
Moxon was ordered to come up for judg- 
ment when called upon, and receiyed no 
punishment. The prosecutions against the 
Dookselleis were allowed to drop. * It was 
a prosecution instituted merely for the pur- 
pose of yexation and annoyance’ (Blackburn, 
J., in R. V, Hicklin, L.R. 8, Q.B. 872). 
A full report of the case is in the ‘State 
Trials,’ new ser. iv. 693-722. Despite this 
rebuff, Moxon’s series of the poets prospered. 
Nor (Ud he abandon Shelley. In^ 1862 he 
purchased and published, with an introduc- 
tion by Browning, some letters assigned to 
Shelly, but soon proved to be forgeries. 
Hogg’s and Trelawny’s lives of the poet 
Moxon brought out in the year of his own 
death. In later life he extended his business 
beyond the confines of pure literature, and 
Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ and nearly 
all the works of Samuel Sharpe the Egypto- 
logist figured in his last lists of publications. 
He died at Putney Heath on 8 June 1658, 
and was buried in Wimbledon churchyard. 
His widow died at Brighton on 2 Feb. 1891, 
aged 82. She left one son, Arthur, and five 
daughters {Illustrated London News, 14 Feb. 
1891, with portrait of Mrs. Moxon). 

The publishing business did not prosper 
after Moxon’s death. Until 1871 it was 
carried on in Dover Street, at first under the 
style of Edward Moxon & Co., and firom 1869 
as Edward Moxon, Son, & Go. During this 

S driod a manager, J. Bertrand Payne, con- 
ucted the concern in behalf of Moxon’s re- 
latives. Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,’ 1865, his ‘ Ohastelard,’ 1866, and the 
original edition of his ‘ Poems and Ballads ’ 
wpeared under the firm’s auspices. In 1868 
l^nnyson transferred his works to Mr. Alex- 
ander Strahan. In 1871 Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
& Tyler purchased most of the firm’s stock 
and copyrights, and carried on a part of their 
business under the style of Edward Moxon, 
Son, & Oo. until 1878, when Edward Moxon’s 
name finally disappeared firom the list of 
London publishers. 

[Onrwen's History of Booksellers, 1878, pp. 
847-62; Illostrated London Newa 12 June 1868; 
Lupton's Wakefield Worthies ( 1864), pp. 229 sq.; 
London Directory, 1888-78; Lamb’s liStters, 
ed. Ainger; Crabb Robinson's Diari^; Endisb 
Catalogue of Books, 1885-62; dayden's Life 
of BoMrs; Moxon's publications; Oent Mag. 
1858, B. 93.] 8. L. 

MOXON, GEORGE (1608P-1687), con- 
gregational divine, bom near Wakefield, 
xonshire, about 1608, was educated at 


Wakefield grammar school, and at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, where he was re- 
puted an excellent writer of Latin lyrics. 
Having been ch^lain to Sir William Brere- 
too(1604-1661)[q. v.l he obtained the perpe- 
tual curacy of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, where 
he disused the ceremonies and got into trouble 
with lus bishop, John Bridgeman {a, v.] 
Beiiw cited for nonconformity in 1657, he 
left St. Helen’s in disguise for Bristol, and 
thence sailed for New England, where he 
was pastor of the congregational church at 
^ringfield, Massachusetts. He returned to 
England in 1653, and became colleague with 
Jolm Machin (1624-1664) [q. v.] at Astbury, 
Cheshire, a sequestered living. Machin was 
a presbyterian; Moxon gathered acongregar 
tional church at Astbury, and supplied every 
other Sunday the perpetual curacy of Rush-* 
ton-Spencer, Staffordshire. He was an assist- 
ant commissioner to the ‘triers’ for Cheshire. 
After the Restoration the rector, Thomas 
Hutchinson (d, 16 Dec. 1675), was reinstated, 
21 Feb. 1661. Moxon retained his charge at 
Rushton till his ejection by the Uniformity 
Act of 1662. He seems to have preached for 
a time at a farmhouse near Rushton Chapel, 
where is still an ancient burial-ground. 

In 1667 he removed to Congleton, in the 
parish of Astbury, and preached in his own 
house near Dane Bridge, which was licensed 
(80 April), under the indulgence of 1672, for 
a teacher of the congregational persuasion. 
Under James’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science, a meeting-house was built for Moxon’s 
congregation at Colleton, but he did not 
live to occupy it. w had been disabled by 
paralytic strokes and was assisted in his 
ministry from 1678 by Eliezer Birch {d, 
12 May 1717). He died at Congleton on 
15 Sept. 1667, ‘sstat. 85.’ He married a daugh- 
ter of Isaac Ambrose [q. v.] The meeting- 
house was first used on occasion of his fune- 
ral sermon by Birch ; it was destroyed by a 
Jacobite mob in 1712, but rebuilt. The con- 
grmtion is now Unitarian. 

HEOBOB Moxon the younger, son of the 
above, held after 1650 the sequestered rec- 
tory of Radwinter, Essex. At the Restora- 
tion the rector, Kchard Drake, was rein- 
instated, and Moxon became chaplain to 
Samuel Shute, sheriff of London (1681), who 
was his brother-in-law. He died at Shute’s 
residence, Eaton Constantine, Shropshire. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1718, pp. 128 sq., 818; 
Newcome’s Autobiography (Chetham Soe.), 1 852, 
iU 182; Urwick’s Nonoonformitj in Cfineshire, 
1864, pp. 155 sq. ; Fickford’s Hist, of Congleton 
Unitajw Chapel, 1888; Head's Congleton, 1887, 
pp. 261 sq.; Davids's Evang. Noncont in Essex. 
1868, pp. 445 sq.] AG. 
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MOXON. JOSEPH (1627-1700), hydro- 
mpher and mathematician, was bom at 
wAefield, Yorkshire, on 8 Aug. 1627, and 
at the age of fifty had, according to his own 
account, been * for many years conversant in 
. . . smithing, foimdinp, drawing, joynery, 
turning, engraving, printing books and pic- 
tures, globe and map making, mathematical 
instruments, &c.’ (Afec^ntcA:^rerctM«, Pre- 
face). * He had also spent some time in Hol- 
lana and had acquired a knowledge of the lan- 
guage. As earlv as 1657 he was settled in a 
shop on Gomhill, * at the sign of Atlas,’ where 
he published an edition of Edward Wright’s 
* Certain Errors in Navigation detected and 
corrected.' Here, too, he sold * all manner of 
mathematical books or instruments and maps 
whatsoever,’ and published ‘ A Tutor to As- 
tronomie and Geographie; or an easy and 
^eedy way to know the use of both the 
Globes, celestial and terrestrial,’ 1669, 4to. 
Shortly after 1660 he was nominated ^hydro- 
grapher,’ i.e. map and chart printer and 
seller, to the king. His shop at this time 
was on Ludgate Hill ; afterwards, in 1688, 
it was *on the west side of Fleet Ditch,’ 
but always * at the sign of Atlas.’ In 1674 
he published ^ A Brief Discourse of a Pas- 
sage by the North Pole to Japan, China, 
&c.. Pleaded by Three Experiments and 
Answers to all Objections that can be urged 
against a passa^ that way ’ (London, 4to, 
2nd ed. 1697). But his principal work was 
'Mechanick Exercises, or the Doctrine of 
Handy-works. Begun 1 Jan. 1677-8, and 
intended to be continued monthly.’ It is an 
interesting exposition of * handy-works,’ and 
though after about a year he stopped the 
publication on account of the Popish plot, 
which, he says, * took off the minas ot mj 
few customers from buying,’ he resumed it 
in 1683 with a detailed and technical account 
of type-founding and printing. It is said 
that he ^ was the first of English letter- 
cutters who reduced to rule the art which 
before him had bemi practi^ but by ^ess; 
by nice and accurate divisions he adjusted 
the size, situation, and form of the several 
parts and members of letters and the pro- 
portion which every part bore to the whole’ 
^IMPERLET, BieUonary of Printers and 
Printinff, p. 66^. In November 1678 he 
was elected a feUow of the Royal Society. 
He died in 1700. The fifth edition of the 
< Tutor to Astronomie,’ &c., referred to above, 
printed in 1600 * far W. ^wes at the Rose 
in Ludgate Street,* has a portrait with the 
date of his birth ; and a second portrait it 
mentioned Broml^. 

Besides tlm works already named, Moxon 
was the author of: L 'ATutorto Asbonoiiiy 


and Geomphy, or the Use of the Oopemican 
Spheres,^ lto>, 4to, a different work firom 
that with the same first title, pubhshed in 
1660. 2. * Vignola, or the Compleat Archi- 
tect,’ translated firom the Italian of Barozzio, 
1666, 12mo. 8. 'Practical Perspective,’ 1670, 
foL 4. ' Regula Trium Ordinum Literarum 
Typographicarum, or the Rules of the Three 
Orders of Print Letters,’ 1676, 4to. 5. ' Ma- 
thematicks made Easie, or a Mathematical 
Dictionary,’ 1670, 8vo. Most of his works 
went through several editions in his lifetime, 
and were reprinted in the eighteenth century. 

James Moxon was presumably a younger 
brother ; his name appears on the map pre- 
fixed to Joseph Moxoms * A Brief Discourse,’ 
1674, and in 1677 he was established in a shop 
* neer Charing Cross in the S^^rand, right 
against Ring Harry the Eighth’s Inne’(Cbm- 
pendium Euclidis Oui translated Out of 
the Dutch). 

[Timperley*B Diet, of Printers and Printing, p, 
667 : Wrangham’s 2^uch, ii. 1 i 3 ; Lupton’s Wake- 
field Worthies ; Moxon’s writings.] J. E. L. 

MOXON, WALTER, M.D. (1836-1886), 
physician, son of an inland revenue officer 
who was remotely related to Edward Jenner 
fq. V.], the discoverer of vaccination, was 
bom 27 June 1636, at Midleton, co. Cork. 
After education in a private school he ob- 
tained a situation as a clerk in a merchant’s 
office in London, and by work out of hours 
succeeded in passing the matriculation ex- 
amination of tne umversity of London. He 
gave up commerce and entered Guy’s Hos- 
pital in 1854. While there he passed the 
several degree examinations with honours 
and graduated in the London University. 
M.B. 1859, M.D. 1864. He was appoints 
demonstrator of anaton^ before he took his 
degree and held the office till 1866, when 
he was elected assistant physician to Guy’s 
Hospital, as well as lecturer on eompmtive 
anatomy. In 1864 he read at the Linnean 
Society a paper on ' The Anatomy of the 
Rotatoria,’ m 1866 published in the * Joum^ 
of Microscopic Science ’ a paper on ' Peri- 
pheral Terminations of Motor Nerves,’ and in 
1860 one on ' The Reproduction of Inibsoria| 

He was elected a fellow ^ the (joSege^ 
Physicians of London in 1868, and in 1809 
lecturer on pathology at Guy’s HospitaL He 
contributed many papers to the 'Transactions 
of the Patbologicid Society,’ publbhed 'Leo« 
tureson Anslytieal Pathol^ 'and edited in 
1876 the second edition of Inr. Wilks’e 'Leo- 
tone on Pbthologioal Anatomy.’ He was 
next appointed lecturer on matm mediea, 
end BO gfoat wns his expositoiy power that 
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his lectures on this jejune subje(^ were 
crowded. In 1878 he became physician to 
GuVs Horoital, and in 1862 lecturer on 
memcme. He was the author of {LanoH^ \ 
SO Auff. 1884) a biography of his c^eague, 
Dr. Huton Fagge, and wrote many pamrs 
in the * Guy’s Hospital ReTOrts/ ^Medico- 
CHiirurgical Review/ and ^Dritish Medical 
Journal.’ In 1 881 he delivered the Croonian 
lectures at the College of Physicians ^ On 
the Anatomical Con£tion of the Cerebral 
and Spinal Circulation.’ He married in 1861, 
lived mrst at Hornsey and then at Highgate, 
having consulting rooms in Finsbury Circus, 
London. He was a fluent and emphatic 
speaker and always commanded attention 
in the College of Physicians. He died 21 July 
1886, poisoned by a dose of hydrocyanic acid 
which^e drank in his rooms at Finsbury Cir- 
cus after visiting his mother’s grave at Finch- 
ley and while depressed by a delusion that 
he was developing symptoms of an incurable 
illness. A medal to commemorate his at- 
tainments in clinical medicine is awarded 
every year by the College of Physicians. 

[Memoir in British Medical Journal, 7 Aug. 
1886 ; Lancet, 1886, vol. ii. ; extract from Re- 
cords at Guy*8 Hospital by Dr. J. 0. Steele ; 
Gay's Hospital Reports ; General Index to 
Pathological Transactions; Medico-Chiruigical 
Society of London Transactions, 1887 ; personal 
knowledge.] N. M. 

MOYLAN, FRANCIS (1736-1816), 
bishop of Cork, son of John Moylan, a well- 
to-do merchant in Cork, was horn in that 
city on 17 Sept. 1786. He was educated at 
Paris, at Mont^llier, and afterwards at the 
university of Toulouse, where he studied 
theology, and became acquainted with Henry 
Essex (afterwards the Abb6) Edgeworth 

! q. V.], then a boy, living there with his 
aiher. Edgeworth and Moylan became life- 
long friends. On his ordination to the priest- 
hood in 1761, Moylan was apiK>intea to a 
curacy in Paris by the archbishop. Mgr. de 
Beaumont, but soon after return^ to his 
native £ocese. In 1776 he was consecrated 
bishop of Kerry, and was translated in 1786 | 
to Cork, to flu the vacancy caused by the | 
defection of Lord Dunboyne. When the 
French fleet appeared off the south coast of 
Ireland in 1790, Moylan issued a pastoral 
letter to his flo^ urging them to loyalty, 
and his native city, in recognition of his 
attitude, presented him with its ^eedom, an 
unusual mark of esteem to be bestowed on a 
catholic in those days. The lord-lieutenant 
(Earl Camden) otdmA one of his pastorals 
to be cireulaM throughout the kingdom, 
and Fblhem, the dhief secretary for lidand, 
wrote to oon^pratulate Moylan on his conduct. 


In 1799 Lord Castlereagh sugmted to ten 
of the Irish bishops, who formed a board for 
examining into the aflairs of Maynooth Col- 
lege, that the government would recommend 
catholic emancipation if the bishops in return 
admitted the king to have a power of veto on 
I all future ecclesiastical appointments, and if 
they accepted a state endowment for the 
catholic clergy. The prelates, Moylan chief 
I among them, were disposed to adopt these 
I proposals in a modifled form, but subse- 
quently, on learning Lord Castlereagh’s full 
intentions, repudiated them. Moylan after- 
wards vi^rously deprecated *any inter- 
ference whatsoever’ of the government in 
the appointment of the bishops or clergy, and 
took a leading part in the great *veto’ con- 
troversy. 

Moylan was in favour of the legislative 
union of Ireland with Great Britain. He took 
an active part in the establishment of May- 
nooth College, and had some correspondence 
on the subject with Edmund Burke. He was 
a most successful administrator of his diocese, 
and helped materially in the establishment of 
the Presentation oraer of nuns founded by 
Nano Nagle [q. v.l for the education of poor 
girls. The Duke of Portland, whom he visited 
at Bulstrode, writing of him said : * There 
' can be, and there never has been, but one 
opinion of the firmness, the steadiness, and the 
manliness of Dr. Moylan’s character, which, 
it was agreed by all those who had the plea- 
sure of meeting him here [Bulstrode], was 
as engaging as nis person, which avows and 
bespeaks as much goodwill as can be well 
imagined in a human countenance.’ 

He died on 10 Feb. 1816, and was buried 
in a vault in his cathedral. 

[Short Life of Dr. Moylan, in an Appendix to 
Hutch’s Life of Nano Nagle; Letters from the 
Abb6 Edgeworth to his Friends, with Memoirs of 
his Life, including some account of Dr. Moylan, 
^ the ^v. T. B. England ; Fitzpatrick’s Irish 
Wits and Worthies ; Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service 
under Pitt; Castlereagh Papers; S[arah] Aftkin- 
sonl’s Life of Mary Aikenheod ; Husenbeth’s 
Life of Dr. Milner ; O’Renehan’s Collections on 
Irish Church History ; Caulfield’s Council Book 
of the Corporation of the City of Cork.] 

P.L.N. 

MOYLE, JOHN (1692 P-1661), friend of 
Sir John Eliot, was son of Robert Moyle of 
Bake in St. GermanB,Com'wall (buried 9 May 
1604), by his wife Ainne, daughter of Henry 
Lock of Acton, Middlesex (buried 12 Aum 
1004). He matriculated flm Exeter Ob- 
lige, Oxford, on 10 June 1008, * aged 10.’ 
Among his contemporaries at Exeter was 
John (afterwards Sir Jdin) Eliot, to whose 
father Mx^le on one ooceaioB communicated 
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in conjunction with Robert Were Fox [q.v.] 
he wrote and communicated to Tilloch’s 

* PhiloBophioal Magazine ’ in 1823, * An Ac- 
count of the Observations and Experiments i 
on the Temperature of Mines which have 
recently been made in Cornwall and the 
North of England.’ In 1841 he sent to 
Sturgeon’s * Annals of Electricity ’ a paper 

* On the Formation of Electro-type Plates | 

independently of any ei^aving.’ He died 
at Cross Street, Helston, 7 Aug. 1880, leaving 
a large family. | 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Comub. 1874>82, 
1890, pp. 878-4, 1289; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. 
p. 600.] G. 0. B. 

MOYLE, SibTHOMAS (d. 1660),speaker 
of the House of Commons, was third son of 
John Moyle, who in 1488 was one of those 
commissioned in Cornwall to raise archers 
for the king’s expedition to Brittany (Ryhb^ 
Fcsdera, 1746, pt. v. vol. iii. p. 197). Hie 
mother was a daughter of Sir Kobert Drury. 
Sir Walter Moyle [q. v.l was his CTand- 
father. Thomas‘Mo 3 de, like his ^andfather, 
entered Gray’s Inn, probably before 1622, as 
in that year one of his name from Gray’s Inn 
was surety to the extent of 100/. for George 
Nevill, third baron of Abergavenny [q. v.] 
He became Lent reader there in 1633. In 
1587 the court of augmentations was erected 
to manage the vast property flowing in to the 
treasury on the suppression of the abbeys. 
Of this Moyle and Thomas, father of Sir 
Walter Mildmay [q. v.l, were appointed re- 
ceivers, each having 200/. fee and 20/. diet. 
Moyle was afterwaras promoted to the chan- 
cellorship of the same court. But the aug- 
mentation ofiice was temporarily deprived of 
his services in the same year, 1637, when he 
was sent to Ireland on a special commission 
with St. Leger, Paulet, and Berners. He 
was also on lo Oct. 1637 knighted. The work 
of the commission in Ireland was very im- 
portant, as Lord Grey had made enemies of 
the English officials. Hence the selection 
of the experienced St. Leger in the work of 
trying to restore order (cf. Bagwell, Ireland 
under the Tudere^ i. 208 et seq.) 

Moyle returned to England at the end of 
the year, and soon made mmself conspicuous 
as a leaious servant of Henry, rather after 
the manner of Audley. He enlarged his 
estates by securing monastic property, and 
soon became a rich and prominent official. In 
1589 he was with Layton and Pollard in the 
west, and signed with them the letters from 
Glastonbuir showing that they were trying 
to find hidden ptopc^ in the abbev, and to 
collect evidence against Whiting, the abbot. 
The same year he was one of those appointed 


to receive Anne of Cleves on her arrival. 
Mcyle was returned member for the county 
of Kent in 1542, and chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons. He addressed the king 
in an extraordinarily adulatory speech, biS 
his tenure of office was made notaole by the 
fact that he was said to be the first speaker 
who claimed the privilege of freedom of 
speech. The exact wording of his request 
is, however, uncertain. During his term of 
office the subject became prominent owing to 
Ferraras case, in which Henry conciliated the 
commons. The king doubtless was glad to 
have a trusty servant in the chair, as during 
this session Catherine Howard and Lady 
Rochford were condemned. He was returned 
for Rochester in 1644, and in 1646 he was a 
commissioner for visiting Eastridge Hospital, 
Wiltshire. It is difficult to know the atti-* 
tude he took up under Mary, but it seems 
that he proclaimed her queen (cf. Cal. State 
PaperSf 1647-80, p. 69 ; Stbtpb, Memorials^ 
m. i. 476 ; Annahy i. i. 64 ; and especially 
Acte of the Privy Cmndly 1662-6, as against 
Manning, lAvee of the Speakersy and Boase, 
Collect, Comvb. p. 606), and was, like many 
of Henry’s followers, a protestant only in a 
legal sense. On 20 Sept. 1663, and in March 
1664, he was returned for Rochester, and on 
20 Dec. 1664 was elected for both Chippen- 
ham and King’s Lynn. It is hardly uKely 
that he would have been elected so often if 
he had, as Manning suggests, avoided the 
parliaments of Mary. It is also said that a 
prosecution against him was actually com- 
menced when the death of the queen inter- 
vened. Moyle died at Eastwell Court, Kent, 
in 1660. He left two daughters: Katherine, 
who married Sir Thomas Finch, ancestor of 
the earls of Winchelsea, and Amy, who 
married Sir Thomas Kempe. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VUI, passim ; 
Maclean’s Hist, of Trigg Minor, i. 278 ; Dixon’s 
Hist, of the Church of England, ii. 278 ; Met- 
calfe’s Knights; Trevelyan Papers (Camden Soo.), 
ii. 12 ; Cluon. of Calais (Camden Soc.), p. 174 ; 
Narratives of the Reformation (Camden Soc.), 
p. 848 ; Rutland Papers (Camden Soc.), p. 76 ; 
Three Chapters of Suppression Letters (Camden 
Boo.), pp. 265 et seq. ; Mannmg’s Speakers of the 
House of Commons ; Return of Members of 
Parliament; Strype’s Memorials, m. i. 166, 476 ; 
Annals, i. i. 64 ; Whitgift, iii. 852 ; Appendix ii. 
10th Rep. Dep.-Keeper PubL Re^rds, p. 241 ; 
Fuller’s Churw Hist, of Engl., iii. 464.] 

W. A J. A 

MOYLE, Sib WALTER (d. 1470 P), 
judge, was third son of Thomas Moyle of 
Bodmin. In 1464 he was resident at East- 
well in Kent, and was oommiasioner for Kent 
I to raise money for the defenoe of Calais (iVo- 
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eeedinffs of the Privy CouneU^ yi. 289). When 
he was called to the bar does not appear, but 
he was re^er at Gray’s Inn, in 1448 be- 
came a seneant-at-law, and a king’s seijeant 
in 1454 (WYNiTB, SerJeante^ULaw, pp. 86, 
86). In the same year he was the bearer of 
a message from the lords to the commons, 
refusing to interfere on behalf of the speaker, 
Thorpe, imprisoned by process <Hf law, and on 
9 July he was appointed a judge of the ki^s 
bench (Ch/. Pat. Rolle^ p. 296). This omM 
he held till his death. In 1469, 1460, and 
1461 he was appointed by parliament a trier 
of petitions from Gascony and parts abroad. 
He was one of those knighted in 1466 on the 
occasion of the coronation of Edward IV’s 
queen, Elizabeth. He died about 1470, seised 
of numerous lands in Devonshire and Somer- 
set, and his will was proyed on 81 July 1480. 
Through his wife Margaret he acquired the 
manor of Stevenston in Devonshire. His 
son John was father of Sir Thomas Moyle 
[q.v.] 

[Foas's Lives of the Judges; Sterenson'a Let- 
ters and Papers temp. Hen. VI (Kolia Ser.)^ 
voL iL pt. ii p. [284] ; Rot. Pari. v. 240 ; Dug- 
dale’s Origines, p. 46 ; Hasted’e EenL vii. 392 ; 
Collins's Peerage, iii. 879, viii. 610.] J. A. H. 

MOYLE, WALTER (1672-1721)^ poli- 
tician and student, bom at Bake in St. 
Germans, Cornwall, on 8 Nov. 1672, was 
the third, but eldest surviving son of Sir 
Walter Moyle, who died in September 1701, 
^ his wim Thomasine, daughter of Sir 
William Morice [q. v.], who was buried at 
St. Germans on 22 March 1661-2. He was 
a grandson of John Moyle, the friend of 
Eliot. After having been well grounded in 
classical learning,probably at Lii&eard gram- 
mar school, he matriculatra from Exeter Col- 
let^ Oxford, on 18 March 1688-9, and a set 
of verses by him was inserted in the univer- 
sity collection of poems for William and 
Mary, 1669, but he left Oxford without tak- 
ing a degree. About 1708 he contributed 
towards the erection of the new buildings 
at Exeter College opposite the front gate and 
stretching eastwaros, and his second son was 
a fellow of the college (Boasb, Exeter ColLf 
1698 ed., pp. viii, 00). On 26 Jan. 1690-1 he 
was specially admitted at the Middle Templ^ 
and gave himself up to the study of consti- 
tutional law and history. At first Moyle fre- 
quented Maynwaring’s coffee-house in Pleet 
Street and the Grecian near the Temple, but 
to be nearer the realms of fashion he re- 
moved to Covent Garden, and became ar^- 
lar companion of the wits at Will’s. About 
1698 he tnmslated four pieces bv Lucian, 
which were included fL 14-66) in t^ version 
issued in 1711 under redirection of Dryden, 


who, in the * Life of Lucian,’ praised Moyle’s 
' learning and judgment above his age.’ Dry- 
den furtW, in his * Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting ’ (Scott’s ed. xvii. 8121, called Moyle 
* a most ingenious young gentleman, conver- 
sant in all the studies of humanity much 
above his years,’ and acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Moyle for the argument on the 
reason why imitation pleases, as well as for 
< all the particular passages in Aristotle and 
Horace to explain the art of poetry by that 
of painting’ (which would be used when 
there was time to < retouch’ the essay). 
Dryden again praised him in the * Discourse 
on Epick Poetry ’ (cf ’ Memoir of the Rev. 
Joshua Parry,’ pp. 130-2. Moyle appreciate 
the rising merit of Congreve. Charles Gil- 
don [q. V.] published in 1G94 a volume of 
^ Miscmlaneous Letters and Essays ’ contain- 
ing * An ATOlogy for 'oetry,^ in an essay di- 
rected to Moyle, and seven! letters bec^een 
him, Congreve, and John Dennis are included 
in tlie latter’s collectiom of ' Letters upon 
Several Occasions,’ 1696, and ’ Familiar auvl 
Courtly Letters of Voiture, with other Lei>- 
ters by Dryden, "V^oherley, Congreve,’ 1700, 
and reprinted in Moyle’s ’ Works ’ in 1727. 
So late as 1721 Dennis issued two more 
volumes of’ Original Letters,’ containing two 
addressed to Moyle in 1720 in terms of warm 
affection, although he had been absent from 
London for ’ twenty tedious years.’ 

Moyle sat in parliament for Saltash from 
1696 to 1698. He was a sealous whig, with 
a keen desire to encourage British trade, and 
a strong antipathy to ecmesiostical establish- 
ments. In conjunction with John Trenchard 
he issued in 1697 ’ An Argument showing 
that a Standing Army is inconsistent with a 
Free GKovemment, and absolutely destructive 
to the Constitution of the English Monarchy,’ 
which was reprinted in 1698 and 1708, and 
included in the ’Pamphleteer,’ x. 109-40 
(1617). It caused such ’ offence at court that 
Mr. SMretary Vernon ordered the printer to 
attend him to discover the author,’ and it 
produced several other pamphlets, the most 
famous being Lord Somers’s ’A Letter bal- 
lancing the necessity of keeping of a Land- 
Force m Times of Peace.’ 

Moyle’s favourite study was history, and 
he speculated in his retirement from public 
life. In 1696, on the various forms and laws 
of government. He had read all t^clsssieal 
autnofs, both Greek and Latin, with the in- 
tention of compiling a history of Ghreece, and 
at a later period of lift he ’ launched ftr into 
ecclesiastical history.’ His constant regret 
was that he had not travelled abroad, but to 
compensate for this loss ha devouied every / 
book of travel or topographical history. Xn"^ 
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the autumn of 1713 be finisbed a new library 
at Bake, and was eager to stock it with the 
best works and editions. He was a student 
of botany and omitholo^, making great col- 
lections on the birds of Cornwall and Devon, 
helping Ray, as is acknowledged in the pre- 
face in the second edition of the ^ Synopsis 
Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum,’ and pro- 
mising to send Dr. Sherard a catalogue of hie 
mcimens for insertion in the * Philosophical 
Transactions,’ but a lingering illness did not 
permit him to carry tms design into effect. 
The books in his study were full of notes, 
and the margins of his copy of Willoughby’s 
‘ Ornithology ’ were crowded with observa- 
tions. Unfortunately the whole of his library 
and manuscripts was destroyed by fire in 
1608. Moyle died at Bake on 10 J une 1721, 
and was buried at St. Germans on 13 June, 
a monument being placed to his memory at 
the end of the north aisle, near the chancel. 
He married at Bideford, Devonshire, 6 May 
1700, Henrietta Maria, daughter of John 
Davie of that town. She died on 0 Dec. 
1762, aged 85, and was buried at St. Germans 
on 15 Dec. They had issue two sons and 
one daughter. 

After Moyle’s death Thomas Sergeant 
edited the ‘Works of Walter Moyle, none 
of which were ever before published,’ 1726, 
2 vols. It contained in the first volume : 
1. ‘ Essay on the Constitution of the Roman 
Government.’ 2. ‘ A Charge to the Grand 
Jury at Liskeard, April 1706.’ 3. ‘Letters 
to Dr. William Musgrave of Exeter.’ 4. ‘ Dis- 
sertation on the age of Philopatris, a Dialogue 
commonly attributed to Lucian.’ 6. ‘ Letters 
to and from Tancred Robinson, Sherard, and 
others.’ The second volume comprised: 
6. ‘Remarks upon some Passages in I&. Pri- 
deaux’s Connection.’ 7. ‘Miracle of the 
Thundering Legion examin’d, in several 

Letters between Moyle and K ’[Richard 

King of Topsham, near Exeter]. This col- 
lection was followed in the subsequent year 
by a renrint ^ Curll of ‘ The Whole Woria 
o^ Walter M^oyle that were Published by 
HimselL’ to which was prefixed some ac- 
count of bis life and writings by Anthony 
Hammond (1663-1 738) [q. v. J It oontainea, 
in addition to several works already men- 
tioned: 1. ‘Xenophon’s Discourse on the 
Revenue of Athens,’ which was translated at 
Charles Davenant’s request, and after it had 
been included in hia ‘Disooursee on the 
Publiok Revenues and the Trade of Eng- 
land,’ 1698, was reprinted in Sir William 
P6tty’B‘Politioal Arithmetic,’ 1761, in Dave- 
nant’s ‘ Works ’ in 1771, and in the ‘ Works 
of Xenophon’ translated by Ashley Cooper 
and others, 1881. 2. ‘ An Essay on Lace- 


demonian Government,’ which was included, 
with three other tracts by him, in ‘ A Select 
Collection of Tracts by W. Moyle,’ printed 
at Dublin in 1728 and Glasgow in 1750. 

The ‘ Essay on the Roman Government,’ 
which was inserted in Sergeant’s collection, 
was reprinted by John Inelwall in 1796, 
and, when translated into French by Ber- 
trand Barridre, was published at Paris in 
1801. The series of ‘Remarks on some 
Passages in Dr. Prideaux’s Connection ’ was 
included in the French editions of that work 
which were published in 1728, 1732, 1742, 
and 1744. Movie’s ‘ Examination of the 
Miracle of the l!hundering Legion’ was at- 
tacked in separate publications by the Rev. 
William Whiston* and the Rev. Thomas 
W^oolston, and Thomas Heame, in his volume 
of ‘ John of Glastonbury,’ referred to some * 
of Moyle’s criticisms on the ‘ Shield ’ of Dr. 
Woodward (i2s/.ifeamMn«,ed. 1869, ii. 265, 
290), but he was defended by Curll in ‘ An 
Apology for the Writings of Walter Moyle,’ 
1727. His ‘Remarks on the Thundering 
Legion ’ were translated into Latin by Moa- 
heim and published at Leipzig in 1733, dis- 
cussed, with Moyle’s ‘ Notes on Lucian,’ in 
N. Lardner’s ‘ Collection of Ancient Testi- 
monies to the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion,’ ii. 229, 241*50, 855-69, and they formed 
the text of some letters from Charles Yorke 
to Warburton in ‘ Kilvert’s Selection from 
the Papers of Warburton,’ 1841, pp. 124 seqq. 

Two letters from Moyle to Horace Wal- 
pole on the passage of the Septennial Bill 
are printed in Coxe’s ‘ Sir Robert Walpole,’ 
ii. 62*4. Several of his communications are 
inserted in the ‘ Ghsntleman’s Magazine’ for 
1837, 1638, and 1839, and forty-nve letters 
on ancient history which passed between 
him and two local correspondents in Devon- 
shire are preserved in manuscript at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. There are fre- 
quent references to him m Sherard’s corre- 
spondence (^lonojAfllhutrations of Litera- 
ture, i. 308^9, and Db. Riohxbd Riohabi)- 
SON, Letters, pp. 164-250). Charles Hopkins 
addressed an ^e to him (Epistolary Poems, 
1694), and John Glanvill published a trans- 
lation of Horace, bk. i. ode 24, which he pre- 
nared on his death (Poems, 1725, pp. 205-6). 
Moyle’s friends praised Ids ‘exactness of 
reasoning ’ and his subtle irony, and Wa> 
burton gave him the praise of great learn- 
ing and acuteness (Dmne Ze^atum^k. ii. ; 
notes in Works, ed. 1786, L 464). ^ por- 
trait, engraved by Vertue, was prefixed to 
the 1726 edition of his worn 

J ViviaD’s VisitatiQiiui of Oomirall, p. 836 ; Foo- 
B Alumni Ozon. ; Granger and coble’s Biog. 
Hist 1806 ; Gosse’a Ckmgreve. pp. 32-8. 40, 79- 
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88; Biog. Britannica; Boaae and ConrtneVs 
Bibl. Cornnb. i. 876.7, iii. 1289-90 ; Parochial 
Hist, of Cornwall, ii. (1868) 42, 68 ; Cardinal 
Newman’s Miracles, 1870, pp. 241 sq^ 

MOYNE, W^JjLIAM se, £Ubl of Sohbe- 
BBT or Dobsbt Ql, 1141). [See Mohuk.] 

MOYSIE, MOISE, MOYSE 8 , or 
MOSEY, DAVID (j«. 1690), author of the 
< Memoirs of the Affairs of l^tland, 1677- 
1603^* was by profession a writer and notaiy 
public. The earliest record of him is fais 
notarial attestation of a lease in 1677 (Me- 
moirs, Bannatyne Club, p. xiii). From 1682 
he was engaged as a crown servant, first as 
a clerk of the privy council, ^ writing of the 
effairis * under the superintendence of John 
Andrew, and giving * continewale attendance 
upon his Heines at Court ’ ( Treamrer^s Ae~ 
counts, 1686), and afterwards, about 1696, in 
the office of Sir John Lindsay of Menmuir, 
king’s secretary. On S Aug. 1684 he ob- ' 
tained a grant under the privy seal of 827. 
Scots from the mails of certain lands of the 
kirk of Dunkeld for his son David, * for his 
help and sustentatioun at the scolis, and 
education in vertew and guid lettres.’ On the 
death of his son, soon after, he had the gift 
ratified in his own favour on 19 Feb. 1684-6. 
The only other references occur in three 
letters written to Sir John Lindsay the secre- 
tary in 1696 — one from Moysie, the others 
from John Laing and George Young, secre- 
tary-deputes — from which it appears that 
Moysie had been complaining, but to little 
purpose, of the inadequacy of his annual 
salary of a hundred merks. 

The * Memoirs,’ if devoid of literary merit, 
are interesting as the record of an eye wi^ 
ness, to whose official habit and opportuni- 
ties we are indebted for many details not to | 
be learned firom the more academic histo- | 
rians of his time. They are extant in two 
manuscripts, one in the Advocates’ Library, 
the other at Wishaw House. They were 
printed by Ruddiman (Edinburgh, 1766), 
and edited for the Bannatyne Club (Edin- 
burgh, 1880). 

[Authorities refened to above.] G. G. 6. 

MOYUN, REGINALD de (d. 1267). 
[See Mohun.] 

MOZEEN, THOMAS (d, 1768), actor 
and dramatist, of Frenchextraction,but bom 
in England, his sponsor being Dr. Henry 
SachevereJL was bred to the biff, which mo- 
fesoon he lorsook for the stag|& His first 
traceable wpearance is at DrwyXane, 20 Feb. 
1746, as Pembroke in * King John.’ He 
played apparently the customary three years’ 
engagement, but his nsme only appears to 


Clitander in SwineVs * Quacks, or Love’s the 
Physician,’80 March 1746; Young Larooa in 
Fielding’s ’Debauchees, or the Jesuit Caught,’ 
17 Oct. 1746; Charles in the ’Nomuror,* 
22 Oct. 1746 ; and Basil in the ’ Stage (Joach ’ 
of Farquhar and Motteuz. 

On 80 Sept. 1746 the part of Pollv in the 
’Beggar’s (^ra ’ was played by Mrs. Moseen, 
late Miss Edwards. As Miss Edwards she 
was first heard at Drury Lane, when for the 
benefit of Mrs. Catherine Clive [o. v.l, whose 
pupil she was, she sang, 8 March 1743, the 
part of Sabrina in ’ Comus.’ On 18 March 
1744, also for Mrs. Olive’s benefit, she made, 
as Jessica, her first appearance at Covent 
Garden. At Dru^ Lane she played PoUy 
in the ’ Beggar’s Opera,’ 8 Dec. 1746, and 
was Miran£i in the * Tempest,’ 81 Jan. 1746. 

In 1748-9 the Moaeens v. ere enj^amd b} 
Sheridan for Dublin . . part of a musicidjrom- 
pany, concerning which it is said by '^ctor 
that ’ their salaries amounted to 1,400/., but 
the profit accruing from heir performanees 
did not amount to 160/., which was paid /Dt 
the writing of their music.’ Cffietwooa asserts 
that Mozeen had a good person, a gen- 
teel education, judgment, voice and under- 
standing, and was an actor of promise. 
The timidity of Mrs. Mozeen, who was an 
adept in music, and had a charming manner 
and voice, kept her back as an actress. Of her 
Tate Wilkinson says that ’ at the least loose 
joke she blushed to such a degree as to give 
the beholder pain for an offence not intended.’ 
This bashfiilness was accompanied by no very 
keen scruples as to her conduct, wnicb was 
irregular enough to induce Mrs. Clive to 
withdraw her support. What parts were 
played in Dublin is unrecorded, but Victor, 
as manager for Sheridan, was fortunate 
enough to transfer to a mnsioal society a 
portion of the engagement. On 16 Sept. 
1760, as Young Fashion in the ’Relapse,’ 
Mozeen reappeared at Drury Lane. He 
played Benvolio in ’Romeo and Juliet,’ 
Worthy in the * Recruiting Officer,’ and Cob 
in ’ Every Man in his Humour.’ 

On 21 May 1769, for the benefit of Mozeen, 
Miss Barton, Miss Hippisley, and others, 
the ’Heiress, or Antigallica^the solitary 
dramatic prodnetion of Mozm, was given. 
It is a fairly written farce in two a^, in 
which a girl who has been brought up as a 
boy wins the heart of one of her own sax. 
It was included in a volume published for 
tlto author 17^, wholly in verse, with the ex- 
ception of the play, and, curiously enough, 
called ’A Collection of Miscellaneous Eseaye 
I 7 T. Mozeen.’ Among its oontente ere nukny 
^ livered in Bristol and/ 


songs, epilogues, fte.,aeitTerea in onscoLana/ 
eleewher 0 ,and at Sadler’s Welle Theatre, and 
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the introductoiy plan of a pantomime called 
* Harlequin Deserter/ intended for Sadler's 
Wells. *E|to!|ioBof May/ an interlude ofsing- 
ing and danmgi seems also to have been in- 
tended for the stage. * Fables in Verse/ by 
T. Mozeen, 2 toIb. 1766, dedicated to Richard 
Grenville Tem^e, viscount Gobham, possesses 
little merit. ^ The Lyrical Pacquet, contain- 
ing most of the Favourite Sonn performed 
for Three Seasons past at Sadler^s Wells/ &c., 
London, 1764, 8vo, is mentioned by Lowndes, 
who, however, leaves unnoticed ^Younff 
Scarron,' London, 8vo, 1762, a rather slavisn 
imitation of * Le l^man Oomique'of Scarron, 
narrating the adventures of a company of 
strolling players. Owen Bray, a publican, 
with wiiom he lodged at Loughlinstown, 
Ireland, was associated with Mozeen (to 
whom the well-known recitation, ^ Bucks 
have at ye all,’ has also been assigned) in 
writing the famous song of ' Kilruddery.’ 
Mozeen died 28 March 1768. Mrs. Mozeen, 
whose career appears after a time indepen- 
dent of that of her husband, was for some 
years at the Bath Theatre. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Thespian Dictionary ; Chetwood’e General His- 
tory of the Stage ; Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ; Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs ; 
renley’s Bath Stage; Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. 
V. 602-4.] * J. K. 

MOZLEY, ANNE (1809-1891), author, 
sister of Thomas and J. B. Mozley, both of 
whom are separately noticed, was bom at 
Gainsborough on 17 Sept. 1809, and in 1816 
removed with the rest of the family to Derby. 
She took charge of her brother Thomas’s 
house when he became curate of Buckland in 
1882, and devoted herself to literary work. In 
1887 she published * Passages from the Poets,’ 
in 1648 a volume of ‘ Chwch Poetry,’ in 1846 
* Days and Seasons/ and in 1849 'Poetry Past 
and Present.’ From 1847 she reviewed books 
for the 'Christian Remembrancer.’ In 1869 
she wrote for ' Bentley’s Quarterly ’ a review 
of 'Adam Bede/ which George Eliot described 
as 'the best review we have seen.’ From 
1861 to 1877 Miss Mozley contributed to the 
' Saturday J^wiew.’ and two volumes of these 
essays, one o^^hicn reached a fourth edition, 
were reprinted under the title ' Essays on 
Social Subjects.’ In 1866 she began to write 
for ' Blackwood’s Manzine.’ After the death 
of her mother in 1867, Anne reside^ with her 
youngest sister at Barrow-on-Trent. Shesub- 
sequently returned to Derby, where she died 
on 27 June 1891. Like her brother Thomas, 
Miss Mozley suffered from partial loss of 
sight, which became total two vears before 
her death. Besides the works already men- 


tioned Miss Mozl^ edited 'The Letters of 
J. B. Mozley,’ 1886, 8vo, and ' The Letters 
and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,’ 

2 vols., 1891, 8vo. A volume of 'Essays 
from Blackwood ’was reprinted in 1892, Edin- 
burgh, 8vo, to which was prefixed a'memoir by 
Dr. John Wordsworth, bishop of Salisbury 

[Works in Brit. Mas. Libr.; Monthly Packet, 
September 1891 ; Memoir by Bishop Words- 
worth ; authorities for Thomas Mozley, and in- 
formation kindly supplied by H. N. Mozley, esq., 
King’s College, Cambridge.] A. F. P. 

MOZLEY, JAMES BOWLING (1818- 
1878), regius professor of divinity at Ox- 
ford, was Dom at Gainsborough in Lincoln- 
shire, on 16 Sept. 1818. His father, Heniy 
Mozley, was a bookseller, and removed his 
family and business from Gainsborough to* 
Derby in 1816. James was the fifth son and 
eightn child. An elder brother, Thomas, and a 
sister, Anne, are separately noticed. At nine 
years old he was sent to Grantham grammar 
school, where he remained till 1828. He was 
unhappy at school — a fact sufficiently ex- 
plained by his mother, when she says in one 
of her letters to him, ' There is always much 
to dread when such tempers as yours and Mr. 

A ’s come in contact.’ On his leaving 

Grantham, at the age of fifteen, application 
was made for his admission to Rugby, where 
Arnold had just been appointed head-master ; 
but it was refused on the ground that he was 
too old. After tiwing for a scholarship at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in J une 1627, 
he was matriculated as a commoner at Oriel 
on 1 July 1880, and went into residence in 
the following October. His brother Thomas 
was a fellow of the college, and he conse- 
quently had the advantage of seeing much of 
older men. His undergraduate career was 
creditable, but owing to a certain mental slow- 
ness he never distinguished himself in ex- 
mninations. He obtained only a third class 
in litera humaniores in 1884, and failed in 
several competitions for fellowships. He 
was, however, successful in 1885 in gaining 
the prize for an English essay on ' ^e In- 
fluence of Ancient Oracles m Public and 
Private Life,’ which Eeble pronounced to 
be ' exceptionally good, and Ml of prombe.’ 
He continued to reside in Oxford, partly in 
Dr. Pusey’s own house, and partly at the head 
of a small establishment in a house rented by 
Dr. Pusey for the use of theological students 
who had no fellowships to support them; it 
was called by Newman ' the Ccenobitium ’ 
(Xstters, iL iW), and Mozley himself ' a 
reading and collating establishment to help in 
editing the Fathers ’ (Xet^,p. 78). He pro- 
oeedea M.A. in 1888, B.D. inl846, andD.D. 
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in 1871 , and was dected a fellow of Magdalen 
in 1840. 

With Pusey and Newman’s religions 
views at the date of his graduation Mozley 
was in complete accord, and he took an ac- 
tive part in the Oxford movement. For 
about ten ^ars he was joint editor of the 

* Christian Itemembrancer/ which succeeded 
the * British Critic’ as the organ of the 
high church party. He also superintended 
the preparation for the press oi papers on 
Thomas k Becket by RichW Hurrell fVoude 
rq. V.], which were published in TVoude’s 

* Remains.’ When, however, Newman joined 
the Homan church in 1646, Mozley was not 
one of those who followed him. * No one, of 
course,* he wrote on 14 May 1846, ‘ can pro- 
phesy the course of his own mind ; but I feel 
at present that I could no more leave the Eng- 
lish Church than fly ’ {Letters^ p. 168). 

In 1866 Mozley accepted from his col- 
let the living of Old Snoreham in Sussex, 
which he retained till his death. In July 
of the same year he married Amelia, third 
daughter of Dr. James A. Ogle [q. v.], regius 
professor of medicine, whose twin sister was 
the wife of his friend, Manuel John John- 
son [q. V.], the Hadclifle observer. 

The Gorham case, which was the occasion 
of Manning and the two Wilberforces leaving 
the English church, had on Mozley quite on 
opposite effect [see Gobham, Geobge Cobbs- 
uvs]. He says (in a letter dated 1 Jan. 
1865) that, after four years of reading and 
considerable thought, he had ^ arrived at a 
change of opinion, more or less modified, on 
some points of high church theology ; ’ and 
that as to the doctrine of baptismal regenersr 
tion, he * now entertained no doubt of the sub- 
stantial justice of the Gorham decision on 
this point.’ He therefore thought it right to 
withdraw firom the management of the * Chris- 
tian Remembrancer ; ' and he also wrote three 
works bearing on the subject-matter of dis- 
ute : * On the Augustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
estination,’ 1866 (2nd edit. 1878) ; * On the 
Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion,’ 1856 ; and * A Review of the Baptismal 
Controversy,’ 1802 (2nd edit. 1883).^ The 
value of these three works has been varioiuly 
estimated by readers of different theological 
bias ; he himself considered them to be some 
of his best, and all will acknowledge their 
learning and thoughtfulness. A much more 
valuable book was his Bampton lectures * On 
Miracles,’ 1866, which are woted * mainly to 
the fundamental question of the credibility of 
miracles, and their use; the evidences of them 
being only touched on suhordinately and col- 
laterally.’ They whereat once, on their publi- 
cation, recognised as an important work,not- 


withstan^ng some controversial criticism, 
and reached a fifth edition in 1880; 1869 

he was appointed select umversity preacher, 
and a volume of * University and other Ser- 
mons* was published in 1876 (4th edit 
1879). 

Mozley had taken a very active part in 
favour of Mr. Gladstone when he was 
elected M.P. for the university of Oxford in 
1847 (efi Letters, pp. 183 sq.), and Mr. Glad- 
stone, after he became prime minister in 1868, 
made Mozley a canon of Worcester (1869). 
This preferment was exchanged in 1871 for 
the position of regius professor of divinity at 
Oxford, in succession to Dr. Payne Smith. 
Although his manner of delivery was some- 
what lifeless and uninteresting owing to 
weakness of voice, the matter of his profes- 
sorial lectures was evcellent and one of his 
best works consisted . a course delivei^ to 
graduates, mostly themselves engag^. in 
tuition, and entitled * Ruling Ideas in early 
Ages, and their relation o the Old Testa- 
ment Faith,’ 1877 (4th edit. 1869). 

On 29 July 1872 nis wife died, leaving no 
family. In November 1876, while at Oxford, 
he h^ a paralytic seizure, from which he 
partially recovered. In January 1876 the 
itev. John Wordsworth (the present bishop 
of Salisbury) undertook to be his deputy for 
the delivery of his professorial lectures. 
Mozley passed some months at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, where he employed himself in super- 
intending the publication of his university 
sermons and his Old Testament lectures. 
In the October term of 1876 he delivered 
his lectures himself, but the exertion proved 
too great. He died at Shoreham on 4 Jan. 
1878, and was buried there. 

Dean Church calls Mozley,* after Mr. New- 
man, the most forcible and impressive of the 
Oxford writers,’ and speaks of him as having 
a * mind of great and rare power, though only 
recognised for what he was mu<^ later in hu 
life.’ And in another place ho speaks of the 
sweetness, the affectionateness, the modesty, 
the generosity, behind an outside that to 
strangers might seem impassive (Ojford 
Movement, pp. 293, 818). 

Besides the works already mentioned, Moz- 
ley wrote numerous article in the * British 
Critic,’ of which lus brother Thomas was 
editor the * Christian Remembrancer,’ and 
the * Guardian ’ newspaper, of which be was 
one of the earliMt supporters. Someofthese, 
including admirable estimates of Btraffofd 
and Laud, were collected and repnblidied 
after his death, in 1678, in 2 volai, entitled 
< Essays, Historical and TheologioaL’ (2Bd 
edit. 1884), with a biographical introda<^on 
by his sister Anne [q. v.] He wrote alia 
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‘LeetuMM, uid odnr Theoloirical Papers,’ ostio adTocate, and devoted mnoh of his 


1679, 2Bd edit. 1868 ; * The Theoir of De- 
velopment: a Criticism of Dr. NewmsA’s 
Essay/ 1878, reprinted from the * Christ^ 
Remembrancer/ January 1874. A collection 
of his * Letters ’ 'was edited by his sister Anne, 
with a biographical introduction, in 1864. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Anne Mosley's In- 
troductions to the Essays and to the Letters; 
various passages in Newman's Letters and in Dean 
Church's Oxford Movement; abiographical notice 
by Church, reprinted from the Guardian in the 
Introduction to the Essays ; see also Guardian, 
13 June 1883; SpMtator,6Mayl883andl6Nov. 
1884; Times, 27 Dec. 1884; T.Mozley's Reminis- 
cences ; Liddon's Life of Pusey ; personal know- 
ledge and recollection.] W. Jl G. 

MOZLEY, THOMAS (1806-1893\ 
divine and journalist, bom at Gainsborouffn 
in 1800, was third son of Henry Mozley, bo<%- 
seller and publisher, who in 1816 moved his 
business to Derby. Anne Mozley [q. v.l was 
his sister, and James Bowling Mozley [q<v.] 
his younger brother. After spending some 
years at Charterhouse, Thomas matriculated 
on 17 Feb. 1825 from Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he became the Pi^il, and si^sequently 
the intimate friend, or John Henry Newman 
[q. V.] Although evincing much literary 
promise, Mozley obtained only a third class 
in Utera himamorea in 1828. At Christmas 
he became tutor to Lord Doneraile's son at 
Cheltenham, andin the following April he and 
John F. Christie were elected to the fellow- 
ships of Oriel vacated by William Churton 
and Pusey. Newman remarked that Mosley 
would be * one of the most suiprisinff men we 
shall have numbered in our lists. He is not 
quick or brilliant, but deep, meditative, clear 
in thought, and imaginative i. 209- 
210). Mozley subsequently declined an ofier 
of a tutorship. In 1831 he was ordained 
deacon, and in the foUowing year priest, when 
he undertook the temporary char^ of two 
parishes in Colchester. His health suffered 
from overwork, and after a few months he 
accepted the curacy of Buckland, nearOxford. 
Before the end of the year he received from 
the college the perpetual curacy of Moreton- 
Pinkney, Northamptonshire and in 1836 be- 
came junior treasurer of Oriel. On 27 Sept. 
1836 ne married at St. Werburgh’s, Derby, 
his first wife, Harriet Elizabeth, Newman's 
elder sister, and resigned his fello'^ship, be- 
coming rector of the collm living of Chol- 
derton, Wiltshire. Here MoHey utilised his 
knowledge of architecture to rebuild the 
church and improve the parsonage. 

From the oommeiioement of the tractarian 
movement in 1833 Mosley was its enthuai- 


Times.’ He soon be^n to contribute to the 
'Briti^ Critic/ the chief organ of the move- 
ment, then edited by Newman, whom in 1841 
he succeeded as editor. He signalised his first 
number in July by a review of Dr. Faussett’s 
Bampton lectures, and * was tempted to illus- 
trate it by an apologue which soon became 
more famous than either the lecture or the 
review, and the sombre controversy . . . was 
lighted up by a flash of . . . merriment ’(Liddon, 
Life of Fueey, ii. 218). Keble suggested that 
it would be well * to put a drag on T. M.’s too 
Aristophanio wheels;’ Pusey and Newman 
also objected to the apologue, and it was said 
to have destroyed all hope of Mozley’s further 
preferment {ReminUcences of Oriel, vol. ii.) 
Mozley also had some difficulty in restrain-* 
ing the romanising zeal of his contributors, 
Frederick Oakeley fq. v.] and Wilfrid G. 
Ward [q. v.]; the latter frequently com- 
plained to Newman of Mozley's treatment of 
his articles. 

In July 1843 Mozley and his wife visited 
Normandy, where he was in constant inter- 
course with some priests, and was favourably 
impressed by the Roman catholic church. 
On his return he was on the point of joining 
that church (ib. ii. 304-406 ; The Creed, p. xi). 
He wrote to the publisher Rivington resign- 
ing his editorship of the 'British Critic,’ 
which then ceased, and also to Newman, who 
advised him to wait two years before taking 
a decisive step. But his genial undogmatic 
temper, sense of humour, incipient heterodoxy 
on tne Trinity, and perhaps the influence of 
his wife, determined him within a much 
shorter period to remain a member of the 
Anglican church. In 1844 Mozley became 
connected with the 'Times,’ for which he 
wrote leading articles almost daily for many 
years. In 1847 he resigned his living of 
Cholderton, and removed to London, where 
after the death of his first wife he lived with 
his sister Elizabeth. About 1867 he settled 
at Finchhampstead, Berkshire, and in 1868 
he accepted tne college living of Plymtree, 
Devon. In the following year he was sent as 
'Times’ correspondent to Rome to describe 
the proceedings of the oecumenical coundL 
After five months his health begiui to suffer, 
and he returned home in the spring of 1870. 

In 1874 he became rural dean of JPlymtree, 
and in 1876, when his deanery was divided 
into two, of Ottery St. Mary. He resigned 
his living in 1880, and retired toChdtenham, 
where he spent the remainder of his days in 
literary pursuits. He died quietly in his 
armchair on 17 June 1803. He was ' an 
acute thinker in a desultory sort of way, a 
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man of Taat information and yeraatilityi and 
a verj delightful writer/ 

Moiley *8 works are : 1 . * Henij YIl, Prince 
Arthur, and Cardinal Morton, mm a Group | 

01 ^^ Chancel Sqiroen of Plymtree Churd^ I 
1878, fol. 2. * Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel 
and the Oxford Movement,* 2 vol8.,1882,8vo; 
2nd ed^the same year. This is a fairly com- 
plete account of Oxford during the tractarian 
movement : * it is the one book to which, next 
to and as a corrective of the “Apolo^proVitA 
sul,” the future historian of traotarianism 
must resort.’ * Not even the “Apologia” will 
compare with it in respect of mmute fulness, 
close personal observation, and characteristic 
touches ’ (Mark Pattison in Academy ^ xxii. 1). 
3. ‘ Reminiscences, chiefly of Towns, Villages, 
and Schools,* 2 vols., 1886, 8vo. 4. ‘The 
Word,* 1889, 8vo. 6. ‘The Son,’ 1891, 8vo. 
6 . ‘ Letters from Rome on the Occasion ot 
the (Ecumenical Council, 1869-1870,* 2 vols.. 
1891, 8vo. 7. ‘The Creed, or a Philosophy,’ 
1893, 8vo: this contains a short autobio- 
graphical preface. Mosley also published a 
‘ Letter to the Rev. Canon Bull,’ 1882, and 
contributed to the ‘ British Critic,’ and other 
periodicals, besides the ‘ Times.’ 

By his first wife, who died in Guilford 
Street, Russell Square, on 17 Julv 1852, 
Mosley had one daughter, Grace, who mar- 
ried in 1864 Dr. William Langford. Mrs. 
Mosley wrote : 1. ‘The Fairy Bower,’ 1841, 
8 vo. 2. ‘The Lost Brooch,’ 1841, 8vo. 
3. ‘Louisa, or the Bride,’ 1842, 8vo. 4. ‘ Fa- 
mily Adventures,’ 1862, 18mo. 

In June 1861 Mosley married his second 
wife, who survived him. She was a daughter 
of George Bradshaw, esq., formerly captain 
in the 6th dragoon guards. 

[Works of T. Mosley and Mrs. Mosley ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oson. 1716-1886; Newman’s 
Letters passim ; J. B. Mosley’s Letters param ; 
Giockford’s Directory, 1893 ; Liddon’a Life of 
Posey, ii. 218, Ac.; Edwin A. Abbott’a Anglican 
Career of Cai^nal Newman ; Antobioeraphy of 
Isaac Williams, pp. 120, 122 ; F. W. Newman's 
Contributions to a History of the Early Life of 
Cardinal Newman, pp. viii, 72-3, 113, 114; 
B. W. Church’s Oxford Movement, pp. 116, 
322; F. Oakdey’s Historical Notes on &e TVae- 
tarian Movement ; Men and Women of the Time ; 
Times, 20 June 1803 ; Athenssnm, 1803, 1 708- 
700 ; Saturday Review, 24 June 1803 ; AUibone’s 
Diet of Litemtnre (Supplemnit), ii. 1140-60; 

Mag., 1863, ii. 824 ; information kindfy 
supplied by H. N. Mosley, esq., King’s College, 
Gsmbridge.] A. F. P. 

MUCKLOW, WILLIAM (1681-1718), 
quaker eontroveraialiat, bom in 1681, appears 
to have lived at Mortlake in Suney, and to 


have early attached himself to the quakssa* 
Before 1678 he retired from the oommunity 
along with a small faction who resisted the 
custom of removing the hat in prayer, which 
Mnddow consider a ‘ fonnal ceremony’ 
aee under Perbot, JoHirl He published 
ya views in ‘ The Spirit 01 the Hat, or the 
Government of the Quakers among them- 
selves, as it hath l^n exercised of late 
years by George Fox, and other Leadingj-Men 
in their Monday, or Seoond-dayes Meetmg at 
Devonshire-House brought to Light,’ Lon- 
don, 1678 (edited by G. J.) This was twice 
reprinted, under the title of ‘ A Bemoaning 
Letter of an Ingenious QtioAer, To a Friend 
of his,’ Ac., London, 1700. Mucklow*B pam- 
phlet was answered^ William PenB[<]L v.]in 
‘The Spirit of Alexander the Coppersmith 

S itely revived ; now) justly rebuked,’ 1678. 

ucklow and some jJhers ihereupcm nub- 
lished ‘ Tyranny and H 3 rpoiri 8 y detect:^ or 
afiirther Diseov^ of theTy rannical Govam- 
ment, Popish-Principles, pnd vile Practices 
of the now leadings Quakers,’ London, 1673- 
Penn answered this in ‘ Judas and the Jews, 
combined against Christ and his Followers,’ 
1673. 

Mucklow next wrote ‘ Liberty of (3on- 
science asserted against Imposition: Pro- 
posed in Several Sober Queries to those of 
the People called Quakers,* Ac., London, 
1678-4, to which George Whitehead [q, v.j 
replied with ‘ The Apostate Incendiary re- 
buked, and the People called Quakers vin- 
dicated, from Romiso Hierarchy and lmp<wi- 
tion,’ 1678. Mucklow resumed his connection 
with the quakers some years later, and George 
Whitehead in a manuscript note, dated 
21 July 1704, upon the title-page of a copy 
of the ‘ Apostate Incendiary,^ desired that it 
should never be reprinted, since Mucklow 
had then been ‘ in eWity with Friends for 
many years post.’ 

Mucklow died at Mortlake 18 June 1718. 
His wife, Priscilla, died 6 Oct. 1679. Their 
daughter married a son of the pamphle^r 
Thomas Zachary of Beaconsfield, Buokmg- 
hamshire. 

[Smith’s Cat. ii. 190-1, 288, 803, and Suppl. 
1808, 268-4; registers at DevoDshtrs House; 
Library of the Meeting for Bnfferingi^ ^ ^ 

MUDD, THOMAS (n. 1677-1600), 
musical cqpposer, bom about 1560, was 
probably son of a London mercer, ana wm 
educated at St. Paul’s SchML After matrip 
oulating aea sissr from Oaiue College^ Camp 
bridge, m June 1677, he held firom ln76 to 
16M the Pauline exhibition reoemd for 
meroera’ sons, at the suit of Dean NowaU / 
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[q. Y.] (Ga^bduteb, St PauTs School). He 
proceeded B.A. from Peterhouee 1680, M.A. 
1684, and wsa elected fellow of Pembroke 
Hall. He was still liying, and a fellow, in 
1690. Mudd was the author of a lost comedy 
in which, it was complained, he * had cen- 
sured and too saucily reflected on the Mayor 
of Cambridge.’ The yice-chancellor accord- 
ingly, on 23 Feb. 1682, committed Mudd to 
the Tolbooth for three days ; on the 26th he, 
at the vice-chancellor*B command, acknow- 
ledged his fault before the mayor, and asked 
his pardon, which was freely granted (Coopeb, 
AthetuCf ii. 69). 

Meres, in his * Palladia Tamia’ (1698), 
writes of * M. Thomas Mudd, some time fellow 
of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge,’ as one of 
sixteen excellent contemporary musicians. 
He was probably the composer of: 1. A 
series of pieces written for four viols, Aj^, 
Almaine, Corrantos, and Sarabands (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 18940-4). 2. An In Nomine 
in four parts (ib. 81390, fol. 1166). 3. A 
full anthem in four parts, '0 God which 
hast prepared’ (Tudw^s collection, ib. Harl. 
MS. 7840, p. 70. 4. Fraraents of a service 
in D minor or P. 6. Anthems, * Bow down 
Thine Bare,’ * I will alway,’ and ' We beseech I 
Thee ’ (all at Ely Cathedral. Other com- | 
positions by Mudd are at Lichfleld, Here- I 
ford, and Peterhouse. There is mention of | 
Mudd’s * I will sing the Mercies ’ in Clifibrd’s | 
‘ Words of Anthems.’ 

In the catalogue of Ely manuscripts a 
John or Thomas Mudd is said to have neen 
organist at Peterborough between 1680 and 
1620. But the Peterborough organist is 
doubtless identical, not with the Cambridge 
composer, but with Mudd, an unruly organist 
of Lincoln, who held office there in 1662 and 
1668. 

[Goopei's Athena Oantabrigienses, ii. 69; 
Gardiner’s Registers of St. Paul’s School, pp. 
26, 899 ; Hawes and Loder’s Framlingham, 
p. 24 ; Dickson’s Catslogne of Ely Manuscripts ; 
Reports of the Lincolnshire, &c.. Archaeo- 
logical Society, xx. 42, 48; information kindly 
snpplied by Mr. H. Davey of Brigb^.j|^ ^ 

MUDFORD, WILLIAM (1782-1848), 
author and journalist, bom in Half Moon 
Street, Pioc^illy, London, on 8 Jan. 1782, 
became in 1800 assistant secretary to the 
Duke of Kent, whom he accompanied to 
Gibraltar in 1802 ; but he soon resigned this 
situation in order to devote himself to literary 
pursuits and to study politics, with a view 
to journalism. An admirer of Burke, he 
adopted strong conservative or old whig 
opimons. Aim a brief connection as 
liamentary reporter vdth the * Morning Omro- 


nide,’ he obtained an appointment, first as 
assistant editor, and afterwards as editor of 
the * Courier,’ an evening journal which had 
acq^uired popularity and influence, and which 
maintained upon no unequal terms a rivd^ 
with the * Times.’ 

Mudford warmly supported Canning during 
the intrig[ues which proceded and fellowed 
his accession to the office of prime minister, 
and was frequently in communication with 
him until his death. Declining to support a 
change of policy on the part of the proprie- 
tors of the * Courier,’ Mudford publicly with- 
drew from the paper, and justified his con- 
duct in a letter which attracted considerable 
attention. The ‘ Courier’ steadily declined in 
circulation, and finally expired, after some 
unsuccessful efforts had been made to induce 
Mudford to resume the editorship. 

A loss of his earnings during the specula- 
tive mania compelled him at forty to begin 
the world again, with a young wife and in- 
creasing family. He worked assiduously, 
and, at the invitation of the conservative 
party in East Kent, he became the editor, and 
subsequently the proprietor of the ’ Kentish 
Observer,’ and settled at Canterbury. To 
* Blackwood’s Magazine ’ he was a regular 
contributor, and a single number occasionally 
contained three articles from his pen — a tale, 
a review, and a political paper. His series 
of * First and Last ’ tales and his contribu- 
tions under the title of * The Silent Member ’ 
were very popular. Mudford succeeded 
Theodore Hook [q. v.] in 1841 as editor of 
the * John Bull,^ and removed to London, 
but he still maintained his connection with 
the * Kentish Observer.’ Despite declining 
health he toiled incessantly. A vigorous 
article on the French revolution of 1848, 
written long after midnight, which appeared 
in the * John Bull’ of 6 March of that year, 
was the last effort of his pen. He died at 
6 Harrington Souare, Hampstead Road, on 
10 March 1848, leaving a widow and eight 
children. His second son, Mr. William 
Heseltine Mudford, was formerly editor of 
the ’ Standard.’ 

EUb works are: 1. *A Critical Enquiry 
into the Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
In which it is Shewn that the Pictures of 
Life contained in ** The Rambler ” and other 
Publications of that celebrated Writer have 
a dangerous tendency. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing a facetious Dialogue 
between Boz [James l^swell] and Poz 
Johnson] in the Shades,’ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, I8(fi, 6vo. 9. * Augvwtus and Mary, or 
the Maid of Buttermere^ a Domestic Tale,’ 
1808, 12mo. 8. 'Nubilia in search of a Hus- 
band, including Sketches of Modem Society’ 
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upon Morals and Literature/ 1811, 12mo. 
5. * The Life and Adventures of Paul Plain- 
tive, Esq., an Author. Compiled by Martin 
Gribaldus Swammerdam,* 2 vols. London, 
1811, 12mo. 6. * A Critical Examination of 
the Writing of Richard Cumberland. Also 
Memoirs of his Life,* 2 vols. London, 1812, 
and again 1614, 8vo. 7. * An Historical Ac- 
count of the Campaign in tlie Netherlands 
in 1816, under the Duke of Wellington and 




necessity had not arisen in his experience. 
He also opposed the use of tobacco. He 
edited * The Western Tempmnce Luminary/ 
1838, twelve numbers, * The Bodmin Tem- 
perance Luminary/ 1840-1, twelve numbers, 
and * The Cornwall and Devon Temperance 
Journal,* 1851-8, eight volumes. Although 
BO stem an advocate of temperance he did not 
approve of the Rechabitesorthe Oddfellows, 
and attacked their principles in 'Reohabi- 
tism : a Letter showmg the Instability of 
the Independent Order of Rechahites,* 1^ ; 
* An Exposure of Odd Fellowship, shewing 
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plates by Cruikshank, from drawings by J. 
Rouse. In this volume he received assistance 
from the Duke of Wellington, to whom it 
was dedicated. 8. 'The Five Nights of 
43t. Albans ’ (anon.), a novel, 8 vols. London, 
1829, 12mo; London [18781 8vo. 9. 'The 
Premier ’ (anon.), a novel, o vols. London, 
1831, 8vo. 10. 'Tne Canterbury Magazine. By 
Geoffrey Oldcastle, Gent./ 1834, &c. 11. ' Ste- 
phen Dugard* (anon.), a novel, 3 vols. London, 
1840, 12mo ; reprinted in Hodgson’s ' New 
Series of Novels/ vol. v. London [1880], 8vo. 
12. 'Tales and Trifles from "Blackwood's” 
and other popular Maguines/ 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1849, 8vo ; containing the well-known 
story of 'The Iron Shroud,* which is reprinted 
in vol. i. of ' Tales from Blackwood.* 13. 'Ar- 
thur Wilson, a Study * (anon.), 8 vols. Lon- 
don, 1872, 8vo (a posthumous publication]). 

He also translated Golb6ry^ ' Travels in 
Africa/ 1803; Helvetius's ' De rEsprit/ with 
a life of the author, 1807 ; Madame Grafigny’s 
'Peruvian Letters,’ 1807; Cardinal de Baus- 
set’s ' Life of F4nelon/ 1810 ; ' Memoirs of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy / 1811 ; and he edited 
Goldsmith^s ' Essays on Man and Manners,* 
1804, 'The British Novelists/ 1811, and 
Beattie’s ' Beauties/ 1809, with memoir. 

[Private information ; Gent. Mag. June 1848, 
p. 666 ; Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, p. 246 ; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), pi 1626.] T. C. 


MUDGE, HENRY (1806-18741, tem- 
perance advocate, son of Thomas Mudge, was 
tern at Tower HiU House, Bodmin, 29 July 
1806. He was educated at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, Lemdon, became a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries 1828, and a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in the followup year. He commenced prac- 
tice in Us native town, where he remained 
throughout his life. Firom the flrvt he ad- 
vocated strict temperance principles, never 
pieeeribing wines or spirits for his patents, 
in his later years he said that he had always 
been willing to give siok people alcohol had 
it been necessary tat their cure, hot sneh a 


Manchester Unity, is Unscriptural, and its 
Constitution umust in its Finance • . . and 
immoral in its Practice/ 1845 : and ' Caution 
and Testimony a^inst Odd Fellowship/ 
1846. He was twice mayor of Bodmin, and 
for many years a clas.***eaaer of the Wed^an 
Methodist connexion. ITe died at '‘*^ore 
Street, Bodmin, 27 June 1874, leaving an 
only child, wife of J. S. Pothy bridge, tenk- 
mana^er. 

Besides tbe works already mentioned, las 
wrote: 1. 'Rescued Texts or Teetotalism 
put under tbe Protection of tbe Gospel: 
being a critical Eimsition of Texts of Scrip- 
ture referring to Temperance. . . . With a 
Key to tbe Wine Question for tbe Unlearned/ 
1853 ; 3rd edit. 1856. 2. 'Alcoholics: a 

Letter to Practitioners in Medicine/ 1856. 
8. ' Physiology, Health and Disease demand- 
ing Atetinence from Alcoholic Drinks, and 
Prohibition of their common Sale. A Course 
of five Lectures,* 1859. 4. ' Dialogues, &c., 
against tbe Use of Tobacco/ 1861. 5. * A 
Gmde to tbe Treatment of Disease without 
Alcoholic Liquors,* 1863. 

[Western Morning News, 29 June 1874, p. 2; 
Boase and Courtneys Bibl. Cornub. 1874-82. 
pp. 877-8, 1290.] G. C. B. 

MUDGE, JOHN (1721-1798), phyncian, 
fourth and youngest son of theRev.Zacbariah 
Mudge [q. v.], by his first wife, Mi^ Fox, 
was bom at Bideford, Devonshire^ 1721. 
He was educated at Bideford and Plympton 
fframmar school^ and studied medicine at 
Plymouth HospitaL He soon obtained a 
lar^ practice, to the success of which his 
family connection, his skill and winning 
manner, alike contributed. In 1777 he pub- 
lished a 'Dissertation on the Inoculated 
Small PojL or an Attempt towards an Inves- 
tigation of the real Causes which render the 
Small Pox Inoculation so mudi more 
mild and safe then the same Dieeaae when 
produeed by the ordinm means of Inlbetkm* 
—a seneibla work, which shows oonsidersbls 
sdvsnos upon the prevuras tieatism hyMead/ 
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and othera. On 29 May 1777 Mudge wm 
elected a MIow of the Royal Society, and in 
the Bfune year ma awarded the Copley medal 
for his * Directions for making the best Oom- 
poeition for the Metals for reflecting Tele- 
scopes ; together with a Description of the 
Process for Grinding, Polishing, and ^Ting 
the great Speculum the true Parabolic Curve/ 
which were communicated by the author to 
the society, and printed in the * Philosophical 
Transactions * (1/77, Ixvii. 290). The * Direc- 
tions ’were also issued separately by Bowyer 
(London, 1778, 4to). Sir J ohn Pringle [q. v.], 
the president, in making the presentation, re- 
marked : ^ Mr Mud^ hath truly realised the 
expectation of Sir Isaac Newton, who, about 
one hundred years ago, presaged that the 
public would one day nossess a parabolic 
speculum, not accomplisned by mathemati- 
cal rules, but by mecnanical devices.* The 
manufacture oftelescopes continued to occupy 
much of his spare time. He made two large 
ones with a maraify ing power of two hundred 
times ; one of these he gave to Count Bruhl, 
whence it passed to the Gotha observatoiy, 
the other descended to his son. General Wil- 
liam Mudge (see Brewster, Edinburgh En- 
cgclopadiaf art. * Optics,’ xv. pt. ii. p. 0fl^« 

In 1778 he published * A Radical and Ex- 
peditious Cure for recent Catarrhous Cough,’ 
with a drawing of a remedial inhaler, which 
obtained wide acceptance. Some further small 
medical treatises were well received, and 
evoked several invitations to Mudge to try 
his fortunes in London. But he preferred to 
remain at Plymouth, where he practised for 
the remainder of his life, first as surgeon, 
and, after 1784, when he received the degree 
of M.D. from King’s College, Aberdeen, as a 
physician. 

Mudge inherited a friendship with the 
family of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and when in 
1762 Dr. Johnson accompanied Sir Joshua on 
his visit to Plymouth, the pair were the guests 
of Dr. Mudge, * the celebrated physiciim,* 
writes Boswell, ^ who was not more distin- 
ui^ed for quickness of parts and variety of 
nowledge than loved and esteemed for his 
amiable manners.* Johnson became a firm 
friend of the family, and in 1788 he wrote 
very earnestly to the doctor respecting a 
meditated operation. ' It is doubtless painfiiL 
but,* he asks, * is it dangerousP The pain I 
hope to endure with decency, but I am loth 
to put life into much hamrd.*^ Another 
intimate friend was John Smeaton, to whom, 
after the storm of January 1762, Mudge 
wrote a letter of congratulation on &e safety 
of tiie Eddystone. Above 80,000/. worth of 
damage was done in Plymouth harbour and 
soun$ but the ii^jury to the lighthouse was 


repaired with a * gallii>ot of put^ * (letter 
dated 16 Jan. in Narrative of the Btdld^ 
the EddyeUme lAghthouee. 2nd edit, ^ 77). 
Other alues and guests of Mudge were James 
Ferguson, the astronomer, and James North- 
cote, originally a chemiqt*s assistant, who 
owed his position in Reynolds’s studio to the 
Plymouth doctor. Northcote subsequently 
spoke of Mudge as ^ one of the most delight- 
ful persons I ever knew. Every one was en- 
chanted with his society. It was not wit 
that he possessed, but such a perfect cheer- 
fulness and good humour that it was like 
health coming into the room’ (Northcote, 
Conversations, ed. Hazlitt, p. 89). A well- 
known London physician on one occasion, in 
sending a patient to Stouehouse for the mild 
air, told the lady that he was sending her to 
Dr. Mudge, and that if his physic did not 
cure her, his conversation would. He died 
on 26 March 1793, and was buried near his 
father in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. 

Mudge was married three times, and had 
twenty children. By Maiy Bulteel, his first 
wife, he had eight children. His second 
wife, Jane, was buried on 8 Feb. 1766 in 
St. Andrew’s. He married thirdly, 29 May 
1767, Elizabeth Garrett, who survived him, 
dying in 1808, aged 72. His sons, William 
and Zachariah, by his second and tMrd wives 
respectively, are noticed separately. 

A very nne portrait of Mudge as a young 
man by Sir JoshuaReynoldshasbeen engraved 
^Grozier, W.Dickinson, and S.W. Reynolds. 
The original is now in the possession of 
Arthur Mudge, esq., of Plyn^ton. A second 
portrait is by Nc^hcote. Both are repro- 
duced in Mr. S. R. Flint’s * Mudge Memoirs.' 
A portrait of his eldest son John (who died 
early) at the age of fifteen was presented to 
Dr. Mudge on his thirty-seventh birthday 
by Sir Joshua, who was generally chary of 
such gifts. A list of portraits of the family 
by Reynolds and other painters, is appended 
to the * Mudge Memoirs.* 

[Gent. 2^. 1793 pt. i. p. 376; Mr. Stamford 
Raffles Flint’s Mudge Memoirs, pp. 79-120; 
Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, i. 378, 486, 
iv. 240 ; Nichols’s literary Anecdotes, xix. 675-6 ; 
Northoote's Life of Reynolds, p. Ill ; Georgian 
Bra, iii. 485 ; Burke’s Landed Gent^ ; R^’s 
^dopadia, zzxv. art. * Telescope ; * Thomson’s 
^tory of the Royal Society.] T. S. 

MUDGE, RICHARD ZACHARIAH 
(1790-1854), lieutenant-colonel royal engi- 
neers, eldest son of Major-general WUlira 
Mudge [q« ▼•]» ^ Plymouth on 

6 Sept. 1790. He was educated at Blabk- 
heath and at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. He received a commission as 
second lieutenant royal engineers on 4 May 
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1807, and was promoted first lieuteiiaat on brins the matter to a settlement, appointed 
14 July the same year. In March 1809 he Mut^and Mr. Featherstonehaugh, Moiras 
sailed lor Lisbon, and joined the army under well acquainted with Amniea,oommiaBioneis 
Sir Arthur Wellesley at Abrantes in May. to examine the physicsl bharacter of the 
He was present at the battle of Talay^ territo^ in dispute and report on the claims 
and on the enemy abandoning their position of the United States. In the spring of 1889 
in front of Talavera he reconnoitred tne river the commissioners prepared them expedition, 

. Alberche. He succeeded in reaching Esca- and reached New York in July. They then 
Iona by the left bank, but on attempting to went to Frederiokton in New Brunswidt, 
return to the army by the right bank m order from whence, on 24 Auff., they commenced 
to complete the reconnaissance, he was sur- the journey which was the object of the ex- 
prised by the enemy, who captured his at- pedition. The survey was completed, and 
tendant with his horse and baggage. He the party reached Quebec on 21 Oct. fVom 
accompanied the army in the retreat from Quebec Mudge went to Niagara, and thence 
Talavera to Badajos, and was subseouently to New York, where he met the remainder 
employed in the construction of the lines of of the expedition, and returned with them 
Lisbon. He returned to England on 20 June to England at the end of the year. In 1840 
1810 in consequence of ill-health. the commissioners carefully exurnined the 

THe was employed under his father on the whole history of the Imndarv question, and 
ordnance survey, and was for some years in reported that the line fliimea by the Uni^ 
charge of the drawing department at the States was inconsistent with the phyTjal 
Tower of London. He was promoted second geography of the country and the terms of 
captain on 21 July 1818. In 1817 he the treaty, but that they I ad discovered a 
was directed to assist Jean Baptiste Biot, line of highlands south of that claimed, which 
who was sent to England as the oommi^ was in accordance with the language of the 
sioner of the Bureau des Longitudes of Paris treaty. The report was laid hmore parlla- 
to take pendulum observations at certain m6nt,and the result was a compromise based 
places along the great arc, and he accom- on the report and settled by the trea^ of 
panied Biot to Leith Fort, near Edinburgh, Washington in 1842. Mudge retired mm 
to Aberdeen, and to Unst in the Shetland the army on Ml pay on 7 Sejpt. 1860, and 
islands. At Unst Mudge fell HI, and had to resided at Beechwood. He died at Teign- 
retum to London. In 1818 he was engaged in mouth, Devonshire, on 24 Sept. 1854, and 
superintending the survey of Lincolnshire. was buried at Denbury. 

In 1819 he went to Dunkirk in connection Mudge married, on 1 Sept. 1817, Alice 
with the survey, and in 1821 to various Watson, daughter of J. W. Hull, esq., of 
places on the north coast of France. He co. Down, Irmand, and lefr two daughters, 
&Bt appears upon the list of Fellows of the Jane Ros^ew, who married the Kev. Wil- 
Royal Society in 1828. He was promoted liam Charles Raffles Flint, and died in 1888, 
first captain on 28 March 1825, and regi- and Sophia Elizabeth, who married the Rev. 
mental lieutenant-colonel on 10 Jan. 1887, John Richard Bogue. His portrait, painted 
remaining permanently on the ordnance sur- in 1807 by James Northcote, R.A., was in 
vey. On the death of his uncle, Richard the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Bogus. 
Ros^ew of Beechwood, Devonshire, in 1887, Mudge wrote * Observations on Railways, 
be succeeded to the property. with reference to Utility, Profit, and the 

About 1880 the question of the boundary Obvious Necessity of a National System/ 
between Maine and New Brunswick came 8vo, London, 1837. 

prominently to the ^nt. TbeUnit^Sta^ [Mudge Memoirs, by Mr. Stamford Baffles 
claimed certain highlands ruunmg from the 1883 ; WarOffice Records ; Records 

heads of the Connecticut nver to within ©f the Corps of ^yal Engineers.] R. H. V, 
twenty miles of the St. Lawrence, which, if 

allowed, would have cut off the direct routes MUDGE, THOMAS (1717-1794), boRH 

from Quebec to New Brunswick, and would legist, second son of Dr. Zachariab Mn^ 
have given the United States positions com- fq* ▼•]» Exeter in September 

mandingQuebectteelfi GieatBritoin objected 1717. Soon sfter his birth bis frther became 
that the claims were incompatible with the master of the grammar school at Bideford, 
terms of the treaty of 1783. The question was and there Thomas received his early e^hica- 
refoned to the arbitration of the king of the tion. The mechanism of watches, however. 
Nettelsnds, but the United Statee declined interested him much more than hit Mhoof 
to abi^ by the compromise he proposed, and etndies, and in 1781, when he was only fonr- 
the snlneet assnmea a more senons attitode. teen, his father bound him appnntioe to 
The Bntish govenmieiit in 1888, derirhig to George Graham [q. the sooeeisor of 
VOL. xui p p 
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Thomas Tompion, the eminent watchmaker 
of Water Ijine, Fleet Street. Graham fomed 
a very high estimate of hia punil’a ability. 
On the expiration of hia articlea Mudge took 
lodgings, and continued to work privately 
for some years. One of the beat watchmakers 
of the time for whom he constantly worked 
was Ellicot. When the latter was requested 
to supply Ferdinand VI of Spain with an 
equation watch, Mudge was entrusted with 
the construction of the instrument, although 
Ellicot’s name was attached to it when 
finished, in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice. Subsequently, when explaining the 
action of the watch to some men of science, 
Ellicot had the misfortune to injure it, and, 
being unable to repair the damage himself, 
he had to return it to Mudge. This circum- I 
stance reached the ears of the Spanish king, 
who had a mania for mechanical inventions, 
and he employed Mudge to construct for him 
a much more elaborate chronometer. This 
watch, which was made in the crutch end oi 
a cane, struck the hours and quarters by solar 
time, and the motions of the wheels at the 
‘ time of striking were revealed by small sliding 
shutters. The king constantly spoke ad- 
miringly of the maker. 

Mudge had been admitted a free clock- 
maker on 16 Jan. 1738. In 1750 he entered 
into partnership with a former fellow-appren- 
tice, William Dutton, and took the old shop 
at No. 67 Fleet Street, where the firm con- 
structed for Smeaton a fine watch, with a 
compensation curb, and also made Dr. John- 
son his first watch in 1768. In 1760 Mudge 
was introduced to the Count Bruhl, envoy 
extraordinary from the court of Saxoi^, who 
henceforth became a steady patron. During 
his partnership he also invented the lever 
escapement, the first instrument to which 
this improvement was applied being a watch 
made for Queen Charlotte in 1770. 

In 1766 Mudge had published * Thoughts 
on the Means of Improving Watches, and 
particularly those for the Use of the Sea,’ 
and in 1771 he quitted active business and 
retired to Plvmouth, in order to devote 
the whole of nis time and attention to the 
improvement of chronometers designed to 
determine, with the aid of the sextant, the 
lon^^tude at sea. The improvement of time- 
keepers for this purpose nad long been an 
object of solicitude with the government, and 
a reward of 10,0002. had been offered by par- 
liament in 1718 for a chronometer which 
should determine the longitude within sixty 
geographical miles ; if within thirty geogra- 
phical miles, twice that reward was offem. 
John Harrison (1693-1776) rq*T*liiltimately 
obtained the larger rewara in x773 for a 


chronometer which only erred four and a half 
seconds in ten weeks. Further rewards were, 
however, offered in the same year for a more 
perfect method, and Mudge felt confident 
that he could attain the degree of exactness 
required. In 1776 he was appointed king’s 
watchmaker, and in the same year he com- 
pleted his first marine chronometer. He sub- 
mitted it to Dr. Hornby, Savilian professor 
of astronomy at Oxford, who tested it, with 
satisfacto^ results. It was then committed 
to Nevil Maskelyne [q. vj, the astronomer, 
for some more protractedf tests at the ob- 
servatory (1776 -y ). The board of longitude 
in the meantime gave Mudge five hundred 
guineas, and urged him to make another 
watch in order to qualify for the government’s 
rewards, the terms or which required the 
construction of two watches of the specified 
accuracy. Mudge forthwith set about making 
two more timekeepers, which were known as 
the green and blue chronometers (one of them 
is stiU preserved in the Soane Museum, and 
is in going order). These were submitted to 
the same rigorous tests as the first, but, like 
it, they were described by the astronomer 
royal as not having satisfied the requirements 
of the act. A controversy ensued, in which 
it was stated that Maskelyne had not given 
the timekeepers fair trial, but that they had 
gone better in other hands both before and 
after the period during which they had been 
under his observation. Mudge’s case was 
strongly urged in a pamphlet issued by his 
eldest son, entitled ' A Narrative of Facts 
relating to some Timekeepers constructed by 
Mr. T. Mudge for the Discovery of the Longi- 
tude at Sea, together with Observations upon 
the Conduct m the Astronomer Royal re- 
specting them,’ London, 1792. Maskelyne 
retorted in * An Answer to a Pamphlet en- 
titled A Narrative of Facts . . . wherein . . . 
the Conduct of the Astronomer Royal is vindi- 
cated from Mr. Mudge’s Misrepresentations’ 
(1792), and the controversy closed with the 
younger Mudge’s * Reply to the Answer . . . 
to which is added . . . some Remarks on some 
Passages in Dr. Maskelyne’s Answer by his 
Excellency the Count de Bruhl’ (1792). 
Mudge was supported throughout by M. de 
Zach, astronomer to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
who had observed the variations of the first 
of Mudge’s chronometers for two ^ears, and 

meter on voyagM to Newfoundland in 17^ 
and 1786 respectively. This chronometer 
was afterwards staM by Thomas Mudge 
junior to vary less than half a second per 
diem. It is curious that ELarrison entertained 
similar grievances against Maskelyne, and it 
was currently sappcMed that the astronomer 
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had a acheme of his own for finding the 
longitude by lunar tables which disposed him 
to apply ultra-rigorous tests to the chrono- 
meters. 

In June 1791 Mudge's son presented to the 
board of longitude « memorial, stating that 
although his father’s timekeepers during the 
. time of the public trial had not been a^udged 
' to go wkhin the limits prescribed bp the Act, 
yet as they were superior to any hitherto in- 
vented, and were constructed on such prin- 
ciples as would render them permanently 
useful, the board would be justified in exer- 
cising the powers vested in them, and giving 
him some re ward in recognition of his latours. 
The memorial proving unsuccessful, he carried 
a petition to the same effect to the House of 
Commons, and a committee was appointed, 
oti which served Pitt, Wyndham, Bathurst, 
and Lord Minto, to consider the value of 
Mudge’s invention. The committee, having 
been assisted by Atwood and other eminent 
watchmakers and men of science, finally voted 
Mudge the sum of 2,600/. He died two years 
after receiving this reward at the house oi 
his elder son, Thomas, at Newington Place, 
Surr^, on 14 Nov. 1794. He had married 
in 1757 Abigail Hopkins, a native of Oxford, 
who died in 1789, leaving two sons. «The 
younger son, John (1766-1847), was, on the 
recommendation of Queen Charlotte, pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Brampford-Speke, 
near Exeter, by the lord chancellor in 1791. 

The elder son, Thomas (1760-1843), bom 
on 16 Dec. 1760, was called to the bar fmm 
Lincoln’s Inn, practised as a barrister in Lon- 
don, and successfully advocated his father’s 
claims to a government reward. For some 
time he conducted a manufacture of chrono- 
meters upon his father’s plan, and gave some 
account of the entemrise in * A Description, 
with Plates, of the Timekeepers invented by 
the late Mr. Thomas Mudge, to which is pre- 
fixed a Narrative by his Son of the Measures 
taken to give Effect to the Invention since 
the Reward bestowed upon it by the House 
of Commons in 1793 ; a Republication of a 
Tract bv the late Mr. Mudse on the Improve- 
ment of Timekeepers ; and a Series of Letters 
written by him to his Excellency Count 
Bruhl between the years 1773 and 1767,’ 
London, 1799. He supplied some chrono- 
meters to the admiralty and also to the 
Spanish and Danish governments ; but the 
venture obtained no permanent measure of 
sucoesa. He was alM a correspondent of 
James Northcote [q. v.l, to whom he sent a 
copy of verses on me * High Bocks* at Tun- 
mige Wells, and other trifles. He died at 
Chilcompton, near Bath, on 10 Nov. 1848. 
By his wifi^ Elisabeth Kingdon, sister of 


Mudge 

Lady Brunei, the mother of the famous en- 
gineer, he had several children. 

A fine portrait of Thomas Mudge the elder, 
belong!^ to Mrs. Robert Mudge, waspainted 
for the Ckiunt de Bruhl by Nathaniel Dance, 
and was engraved bv Cities Townley and 
L. Schiavonetti. It shows a face which is re- 
markable for its look of patient intelligenoe 
and integrity. 

[S. R. Flint’s Mudge Memoirs; Universal Mag., 
1795 , p. 811; Chalnien’s Biog. Diet.; Niohols's 
Anecd. viii. 81, ix. 676 ; R. W. Worth’s Thrse 
Towns Bibliography and Hist, of Plymouth, 
p. 470; Frodshamw Ac<^onnt of the Chronometer; 
E. J. Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks and WatoheS; 
Atkins’ and Overall’s Clockmakers’ Company, 
1881, pp. I 6 O. 70 ; Smith's Mezzotinto Portraits, 
pU i. p. 180 ; Georgian Era; B.it. Mus. Oat.] 

T. S. 

MUDGE, WILI AM (1762-1820), 
major-general royal artille y, son ofr Jr. 
John Mudra [q. v.] of Plymouth, by his 
second wife, and grandsf 1 of the Rev. 
Zachariah Mudge [a. v.l, was. bom at Plv- 
mouth on 1 Deo. 1762. He entered the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich on 
17 April 1777, and while he was there his 
godfather, Dr. Johnson [q. v.l paid him a 
visit, and gave him a guinea and a book. On 
9 July 1779 he received a commission as 
second lieutenant in the royal artillery, and 
was sent to South Carolina to join the army 
under Lord Cornwallis. He was promot^ 
first lieutenant on 16 May 1781. On his 
return home he was stationed at the Tower 
of London, and studied the higher mathe- 
matics under Dr. Hutton, amusing himself 
in his spare time with the construction of 
clocks. He became a first-rate mathema- 
tician, and was appointed in 1791 to t^ ord- 
nance trigonometrical survey, of which he 
was promoted to be director on the death of 
Colonel Williams in 1798. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society the same year. 
He was promoted brevet major on 25 ^pt. 
1801, regimental major 14 Sept. 1808, and 
lieutenant-colonel 20 July 1804. While at 
the hMd of the survey he resided first, untU 
1808, at the Tower of London, and after- 
wards at 4 Holies Street, London, which he 
purchased; there he resided for the rest of 
his life. He was appointed in addition and 
quite unexpectedly, on 29 July 1800, by Lord 
Chatham, to be Ueutenant-govemor of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich ; sad 
when in 1810 it was decided to move the 
Indian cadets to Addiaoombe^ Mudge wss 
appointed public examiner to the new col- 
lege. He took great pains to tee that both 
the Woolwich and the Addiaoombe eadeti 
were w^ trained in aonreying and topogrip 
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^ieal dnwiiig, and for this purpose placed 
them before leaving college under Mr. Daw- 
eon of the ordnance survey for a course of 
prsctiosl study. Mudge’s management of 
t^ eadete was so successful that in 1817 
Lmd Chatham wrote to express his high 
satisfaction at the result. 

In 1818 it was determined to extend the 
meridian line into Scotland. Mudge super- 
intended the general arrangement of the 
work, and in some cases took the actual 
measurement. It is to Mudge that Words- 
worth alludes in Ids poem on * Black Combe,’ 
written in 1818. On the extension of the 
English arc of meridian into Scotland, the 
French Bureau des Longitudes applied for 
permission for Jean Baptiste Biot to make 
observations for them on that line. These 
observations were carried out by Biot, with 
the assistance of Mudge and of his son 
Richard Zachariah [q. v.], at Leith Fort on 
the Forth, and Biot assisted Mudge in ex- 
tending the arc to Unst in the Shetland is- 
lands. 

On 4 June 1618 Mudge was promoted 
brevet-colonel, and on 20 Dec. 1814 regi- 
mental coloncd. In 1817 he received from 
the university of Edinburgh the degree of 
LL.D. In 1818 he travelled in France for 
the benefit of his health, and on his return 
was appointed a commissioner of the new 
board of longitude. In 1819 the king of 
Denmark visited the survey operations at 
Bagshot Heath, and presented Mudge with 
a gold chronometer. In May of this year 
he commenced the survey of Scotland, and 
on 12 Aug. he was promoted major-general. 
He died on 17 April 1820. With an amiable 
disposition and an even temper he was a 
careful and economical administrator. 

Mudm’s portrait was painted in 1804 by 
James Northcote, R.A., and the picture is in 
the possession of his granddaugnter, Sophia 
Elisabeth, widow of tne Rev. J^ohn Richard 
Bogue. Mudge married Margaret Jane, third 
daughter of Major-general Williamson, R.A., 
who survived him four years. He left a 
daughter, two sons in the royal engineers, 
one in the royal artillery, and one in the 
royal navy. 

Mudge contributed to the Royal Society’s 
* Transactions ; ’ 1. * Account of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey made in 1797, 1798, and 
1799.’ 2. ^ Account of the Measurement of 
an Are of the Meridian from Bunnose, Isle 
of Wight, to Olifton in Yorkshire.’ 8. ‘ On 
the Amsurement of Three Degrees of the 
Meridian conducted in England by William 
Mudge.’ 

Besides the maps of the survey published 
under his direction, he published: 1. ’Gene- 


ral Survey of England and Wales,’ pt i. 
foL 1805. 2. ’ An Account of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey carried on by Order of the 
Master-General of H.M. Ordnance in the 
years 1800-1809, by William Mudge and 
Thomas Oolby.’ 8. ’An Account of the 
Operations carried on for accomplishing a 
Trigonometrical Survey of En^nd and 
W^es from the commencement m 1784 to 
the end of 1796. First published in, and now 
revised from, the ’’Philosophical Transac- 
tions/’ by William Mudge and Isaac Dalby. 
The Second Volume, continued from 1797 to 
the end of 1799, by William Mudge. The 
Third Volume, an Account of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey in 1800, 1801, 1803 to 1809, 
by William Mudge and Thomas Colby,’ 8 vols. 
4to, London, 1799-1611. 4. ’ Sailing Direc- 
tions for the N.E., N., and N.W. Goasts^of 
Ireland, partly drawn m by William Mudge, 
completed by G. A. Fraser,’ 8vo, London, 

[Survey Memoirs; Royal Artillery Proceed- 
ings ; Kane’s List of the Officers of the Royal 
ArtillOT; Mudge Memoirs, by Stamford Raffles 
Flint, Truro, 1883 ; Annual Biog. and Obit, for 
1820 ; Official Records.] R. H. Y. 

MUDGE, WILLIAM (1796-1887), com- 
mander in the najy, bom in 1796, thii^ son 
of Major-general 'William Mudge [q. v.],was 

f romoted to be lieutenant in the navy on 
9 Feb. 1815. In August 1821 he was ap- 
pointed first lieutenant of the Barracouta, 
with Captain Cutfield, employed on the sur- 
vey of the east coast of A^ica under Captain 
"W. F. Owen [q. v.] He was afterwards 
moved into the Leven nnder the immediate 
command of Owen, and on 4 Oct. 1825 was 
promoted to the rank of commander. He 
was then appointed to conduct the survey of 
the C(«8t or Ireland, on which he was em- 
ployed till his death at Howth, on 20 July 
1887. He was buried with milita^ honours 
in the ground of the cathedral at Howth on 
24 July. 

In addition to ’Sailing Directions for 
Dublin Bay and for the North Coast of Ire- 
land,’ whim were officially published, 1842, 
Mudge contributed several papers (mostly 
hydrographic) to the ’ Nautical Mamine ; ’ 
and to the Society of Antiquaries, in Novem- 
ber 1888, on interesting account of a prehis- 
toric village found in a Donegal hor(AreAao~ 
logia^ xxni. 261). He marrmd in 1827 Mary 
Marinda,only child of William Rae of Bloek- 
beath, by whom he hod a large family. He 
bos been oonftised with his father (e.g. in 
Brit, Afttf. Cat,\ whose work, it trill be 
seen, was entirdy geodetic. 

[Flint's Mudge Memoirs; Manhsll's Boy. 
Nsv. Biog. (voL iv. pt. ii) 175 , Gent. M^ 
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1837* pt. ii. p. 826 ; Nautical Mag. 1887f p. 616; 
Dairaon’fl Memoin of Hjdrogra^y, 1. 123.} 

JaK.ll. 

MUDGE, ZACHABIAH (1694-1769), 
divine, was bom at Exeter, of humble pa- 
rentage, in 1694.C Hia immediate ancestry 
has not been traced, but the £uailj of 
Mugge or Mudge, though undistinguimed, 
'was of 'WTj old standi^ in Devondiire. A 
bhmch migrated to New England in the 
seventeenth century, and has borne many 
vigorous offshoots (see Alfred Mudge, Me- 
morial of the Mudge Family in Ameriea^ 
Boston, 186^. After attending Exeter gram- 
mar school Zachary was sent m 1710 to the 
nonconformist academy of Joseph Hallett m 

i q. v.l When still among his lesson-books 
le fell violently in love with a certain Mary 
Tox, whose remsal to give serious attention 
to his protestations drove him in despair to 
take the road for London, but he returned 
to Exeter after three weeks of severe experi- 
ences. In 1711 one George Trosse, whose 
high estimate of Zachary's abilities had led 
him to pay for his schooling, died, and left 
the young man half of his library. This in- 
cluded a number of Hebrew works, which 
gave Mudge an incentive to studv thet lan- 
guage. About 1713 he left Hallett's, and 
became second master in the school of John 
Reynolds, vicar of St. Thomas the Apostle 
in Exeter. John Reynolds's son Samuel, 
master of Exeter grammar school, was the 
father of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mudge 
soon became the intimate friend of three gene- 
rations of the family. In 1714 he mspied 
his former love, Mary Fox. In the winter 
of 1717-18 he left Exeter to become master 
of Bideford grammarschool. While at Bide- 
ford he entered into a long correspondence 
with Bishop Weston of Exeter on the doc- 
trines of the established chu^, which re- 
sulted in his relinquishing his purpose of 
joining the nonconformist ministry and join- 
ing the church of England. At the same 
time he remitted 60/. to the West of Ei^- 
land Nonconformist Association to indemnify 
his former co-religionists for the expenses of 
his education. lie was ordained deacon in 
the church of England on 21 Srat. 1729, and 
priest on the following day. In December 
of the same year he was instituted to the 
living of Abbotdiam, near Bideford, on the 
presentation of Lord-chancellor King, and 
in August 1782 he obtained the valuable 
living of St. Andrew’s, Pljrmouth. Mudge 
appears to have been virtually a deist, imd 
lus sound oonunon sense and serenity of mind 
harmonised well with the unemotional form 
of religion that was dominant in his di^. 
Bos^^ describes him as * idolised in the 


west both for his excellence as a preacher and 
the uniform perfect propriety oi his private 
conduct.’ Bis sermons, though described by 
Dr. Johnson as too widely suggestive to be 
* practical,* were greatly este«^ for fifty 
years after his death, were favourite reading 
with Lord Chatham, and were long presoribM 
for theological students at Oxforo. He pub- 
lished a selection of them in 1789. One on 
‘ The Origin and Obligations of Government * 
was reprinted by Edmund Burke in the form 
of a pampUet in 1798, as being the best 
antidote against Jacobin principles. Another, 
separately published in 1781, was entitlM 
’Liberty: a Sermon preached in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Peter, Exon, on '^urs- 
day, 16 Sept. 1781, before the Gentlemen 
educated in the Free School at Exeter under 
the Rev. Mr. Reynold^ It contained some 
reflections upon the nonconformists^ wVph 
were answer in ’Fate an*) Forc&or'idr. 
Mudge's Liberty set in a true Light,* London, 
1732. According to John i ox (1698-1768) 
[q. V.], Mudge ’ had a great m;^ure of con- 
tempt for all our [nonconformist] great men, 
both divines ana philosophers; ns flowed 
them indeed to be honest, but then he said 
they saw but a little way.' 

Mudge was made a prebendary of Exeter 
in 1786. In 1744 he issued a workfor which he 
had loi^ been preparing, ’ An Essay towards 
a New English Version of the Book of Psalms 
from the original Hebrew,* London, 1744, 
4to. The translation is conservative of the 
old phraseology, and the rendering of pfuv 
ticular psalms is often very happy. The 
punctuation was novel, the notes * more in- 
genious than solid the conjectures as to the 
authorship of individual psalms are for the 
time enlightened. In 1/69, after the last 
mason’s work had been completed on the 
Eddy stone lighthouse, and ’Laus Deo’ cut 
upon the last stone set over the door of the 
lantern, Smeaton conducted Mudge, his old 
friend, to the summit of his ’ tower of the 
winds.* There in the lantern, up^ Mu^’s 
lead, the pair ’raised their voices in praise to 
God, and joined together in singing tne grand 
Old Hundredth Psalm, as a thral^ving for 
the successful conclusion of this arduous 
undertaking.* 

Smeaton was only one of a number of 
distinguished friends by whom Mudge was 
greatly esteemed. Johnson was intmooed 
to him by Reynolds in 1762. Edmund Burke, 
when iniorming Malone that it wu to Mudge 
that Reynolds owed his dispositian to geno- 
I ralise and ’his first rudiments of epMla- 
tion,* goes on to s^: ’I mvself have seen 
Mr. at Sir Joshua’s nouae. He was 
a learned and veneraUe old nuua, aad, aa I 
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thouglit, Toy oonFeraant in the Platonic 
philosophy, and Yerj fond of that method of 
philoBOphi^ff/ Sir Joshua always used to 
say that Muoffe was the wisest man he had 
met In his lue. It was his definition of 
bMuty as the medium of form that Reynolds 
adopted in his ^ Discourses/ and he often 
spoke of republishing Mudge's sermons, and 
prefixing a memoirfrom his own pen. Mudge’s 
shrewdness and foresight are well illustrated 
by his retort to his son John, when the latter 
remonstrated with him for exhibiting no 
elation upon the news of Wolfe's victory at 
Quebec : ^ Son, son, it will do very well wmlst 
the Americans have the sea on one side 
and the French on the other ; but take away 
the French, and they will not want our pro- 
tection.’ Mudge died at Goffleet, Devonsnire, 
on the first stage of his annual pilgrimage to 
London, on 2 April 1769. He was buried by 
tibe communion table of St. Andrew’s, Ply- 
mouth, and his funeral sermon was preached 
by John Gandy, his curate for many years, 
who also (as Mudge had desired) succeeded 
to the vicarage. Dr. Johnson drew his cha- 
racter in the * London Chronicle ’ for 2 June in 
monumental terms. * His principles both of 
thought and action were great and conmre- 
hensive. By a solicitous examination of ob- 
jections and judicious comparison of opposite 
arguments he attained wnat inquiry never 
gives but to industry and perspicuity — a firm 
and unshaken settlement of conviction ; but 
his fimmess was without asperity, for know- 
ing with how much difficulty truth was some- 
times found, he did not wonder that many 
missed it. . . . Though studious he was popu- 
lar, though argumentative he was modest, 
though infiexime he was candid, and though 
metaphysical he was orthodox.’ 

By his first wife, Maiy, Mudge had four 
sons — Zachariah (1714-1763), asurgeon, who 
died on board an Indiaman at Canton ; Thomas 
[q. V.] 5 Richard (1718-1778), who took orders, 
and was distinguished locally for his com- 
positions for, and performances on, the harp- 
sichord ; and John [q. v.] — and one daughter, 
Mary. Mudge married, secondly, in 1762, 
Elizabeth Neell, who survived him many 
year^ and died in 1782. The first Mrs. Mudge 
18 said to have been of a parsimonious d& 
position. At Dr. Johnson^ eighteenth cup 
of tea she on one occasion hazmed, * What 
another. Dr. Johnson I’ * Madam, you are 
rude I’retorted herguest, who prod^eded with- 
out interruption to his extreme limit of five 
and twenty. 

Mudge was painted on three several oeoa- 
aions by Sir Jowua Reynolds, in 1761, 1762, 
and 1766 respectively. The third portrait 
is the most noteworthy, being, as Leslie say^ 


^a noble head, painted with great grandeur, 
and the most perfect truth of efiect.’ The 
chin rests on the hand, and Chantrey, who 
carved the whole composition in full relief 
for St Andrew’s, Plymouth, stated that, when 
the marble was placed in me right light and 
shadow, the shape of the light falling behind 
the hand and on the band and gown was 
exactly the same in the bust as in the picture. 
So great indeed was his admiration for the 
painting that he offered to execute the bust 
without charge if he might retain the picture. 

[Mr. S. R. Flint's Mudge Memoirs; Boswell’s 
Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, 1. 878, iv. 77, 79, 98 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. viii. 676, 676; Account 
of the Life of Reynolds by Edmund Malone, 
xzxiii, xcviii; Northcote's Life of Reynolds, 
1818, i. 112-16 ; Oonveisations of James North- 
cote, 1880, pp. 85-9 ; J. B. Rowe’s Ecclesiastical 
Hbt. of Old Plymouth, p. 87 ; ChBlmers’s Biog. 
Diet. xxii. 493-4 ; Darling’s Cycl. Bibl. col. 2131 ; 
Home’s Introduction to Critical Study of Scrip- 
ture. V. 321, and Psalms, Preface; Orme’s BibL 
Biblica, 1824, p. 323.] T. 8. 

MUDGE, ZACHARY (1770-1862), ad- 
miral, a younger son, by his third wife, of 
Dr. John Mudge [q. v.], and half-brother of 
Major-general William Mudge [q. v.], was 
bom at Plymouth on 22 Jan. 1770. From 
November 1780 he was borne on the books 
of the Foudroyant, with Captain Jervis, 
afterwards Earl of St. Vincent [q. v.], and is 
said to have been actually on boara her when 
she captured the P^gase on 21 April 1782. 
During the next seven years he served on 
the home and North American stations, for 
some time as midshipman of the P6gase ; 
and on 24 May 1789 was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant. In December 1790 he 
was ^pointed to the Discovery, with Cap- 
tain George Vancouver [q. v.], then starting 
on his celebrated voyage of exploration on 
the north-west coast of America. In Fe- 
bruary 1794 he was moved into the Provi- 
dence with Commander W. R. Broughton 
[q. v.J, and on 24 Nov. 1797 he was promoted 
to be commander. In November 1798 he 
was appointed to the Fly sloop, employed on 
the coast of North America. On 16 Nov. 
1800 he was advanced to post rank, and in 
April 1801 was appointed to the Constance 
of 24 guns, in whicn he was employed con- 
voying merchant ships or cruising with some 
success against the enemy’s privateers. 

In September 1802 he was moved into 
the S2-gim frigate Blanche in the West 
Indies. During 1808 and 1604 she effected 
many captures m>th of the enemy’s merchant 
ships ana privateers. On 10 July 1806, as 
she was carrying despatches from Jamaica, 
intended for Lm Nelson at Barbados, dm 
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in witli a small French squadron, con- exerted himself to procure early copies of tht 
sisting of the 40-gun frigate Topaze, two most popular new oMks, often in 7 eiy great 
heaTj coxrettes, and a brig, which brought numbers. He took two thousand four hundred 
her to action about ten in the forenoon. In copies of toIs. iii. and iv. of Macaulay’s * His- 
a little OTer an hour she was reduced to a tory of England,’ and two thousand of Living- 
wreck and strucb* her colours ; Mudge and stone’s * tiraTels.’ A large new hall and a 
the rest of the officers and crew were taken library were opened in the rear of thepremises 
out of her, and towards evening she sank, on 17 Dec. 1860, and soon afterwards branches 
Both at the time and afterwards it was ques- were established ^ewhere in London, as well 
tinned whether Mudge had made the nest as in Birmingham and Manchester. This 
possible defence ( JavEs, Naval Htstoiy, edit, large extension of his undertaking was, how- 
of 1860, iv. 89 et sea.) The Topaze only, it ever, more than his capital sufficed to meet, 
was said, was actively engaged, and her loss and in 1864 he made over the library to a 
was limited to one man kuled. On the other limited company, in which he held half the 
hand, the corvettes seriously interfered with shares and retamed the management, 
the Blanche's manceuvres ; and this was the Mudie possessed excellent qualities as a 
view taken by the court-martial which, on business man, and his knowledge of public 

14 Oct., acquitted Mudge of all blame, and requirements and the tact displayed in 
^omplimenM him on his *very able and meeting them enabled him to establish a 
gallant conduct’ against a superior force library which soon Limbered over 25,000 
{Naval Chronicle^ xiv. 341). On 18 Nov. he subscribers, and became al nost a nat^al 
was appointed to the Phcsnix, which he com- institution. ^ It was also peculiarly English, 
manded for the next five years in the Bay the circulating library of t' e Mudie pattern 
of Biscay and on the coast of Portugal. In being almost unknown on the continent ot 
1814 and 1816 he commanded the 74-gun in ^^erica. On 29 Nov. 18tt) Mudie was 
ship Valiant; but had no further service, elected a member of the London School Board 
He became a rear-admiral on 22 July 1830, for the Westminster district, and served for 
vice-admiral on 23 Nov. 1841, admiral on three years. In 1872 he published ^ Stray 

15 Sept. 1849, and died at Plympton, on Leaves,’ a volume of poems, including one or 

26 Oct. 1862. He was buried at Newton two well-known hymns, which went to a 
Ferrers ; there is a memorial window in St. second edition in 1873. He was eminently 
Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. Mu^ mar- piousBndcharitable,labouringintheslunuof 
ried Jane, daughter of the Rev. Edmund Westminster, and preaching on Sundays in a 
Granger, rector of Sowton, Devonshire, and . small chapel. Anxious to avoid circulating 
left issue. His eldest son, Zachary, a barris- literature that would be in any way immoral, 
ter, died, at the age of fifty-four, on 13 Dec. he was often attacked for his method of select- 
1868 {Gent, Mag, 1868, ii. 120). ing books. He wrote to the ' Athenseum’ in 

[Flint’. Mudg.M«noiT.; O’BW.NaT.Bioe. 18TO,Tindicntinghifflidfltoini«*tt»ckn^^ 
Di^; Manhil’. Roy. NaT.Biog. Hi. (toI. iiT) 0“ in ^ ‘Lltora^r Gar 

307 * Gent. Mag. 1852, new ser. xzxriii. 634.1 zette, Mr. George Moore, the novelist, issued 

J. E. L. In 1886 ' Literature at Nurse, or Circulating 
Morals,’ strictures upon the selection of boolu 

MUDIE, CHARLES EDWARD (1818- in circulation at Mudie’s Libr^. Many 
1890), founder of Mudie’s Lending Library, catalogues of the library bearing MudieE 
son of Thomas Mudie, was bom at Cheyne ' name have been printed ; the first is dated 
Walk, Chelsea, on 18 Oct. 1816. He assisted 1857. Mudie died at 81 Maresfield Gardens, 
his father, a secondhand bookseller, news- I Hampstead, on 28 Oct. 1890. A portrait ox 
paper agent, and lender of books at a penny a I Mudie is given in Curwen’s 'History of 
volume, until 1840, when he set up as a sta- BookseUers.’ By his wife, Mary Kingsiord, 
tioner and bookseller at 28 Upper King Street ' daughter of the Rev. Heniy Pawling of 1^- 
(now Southampton Row), Bloomsbury. Asa ' bam, Kent, he had eight cmldren. Of thM 
publisher he was knovm by the production of Charles Henry Mudie is noticed below; while 
* Poems by James Russell Lowell,’ 1844 (the ' Arthur Oliver Mudie, bom 29 May 1854, of 
first appearance of Lowell’s poems in Eng>- Magdalen College, Oxford, B.A. lo79, M.A« 
land); of K. W. Emereon’s ' Man Thinking, 1881, on the death of his brother, a 
an Oration,’ 1844 ; and of some one-volume share in conducting the businM, and nlti- 
novels. In 1842 he commenced lending books, | mately became the managi n g director, 
and in course of time this department so in- Munn, Chaxxjk Hbvbt (1860-18791 
creased that his premises proved inadequate, ' plulanthinpi^ was boro at Adelaide Road, 
and in 1852 he removed to 610 New Ox- 1 Haverstock HilL on 26 Jan. 186(h and b 
ford Street. He advertised extensively, and | early youth had the advantage of a long ^ 
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midenee in Italy* He iras educated at the 
London UniYenitj adiool and. under the 
Bey. N. Jenninn, at St. John’s Wood. He 
is desoibed under the name of * Tom Efol- 
oomb’ in an article by Mrs. Craik called * A 
Qtiden Party’ in a Ohristmaa number of 
*Giood Words.’ On oomingr of age he took 
part in the management of nis father’s busi- 
ness. He was a good musician, an amateur I 
actor, a lecturer, and he devoted much time 
to the improvement of the poorer classes. 
He died on IS Jan. 1879, havmg married, on 
4 June 1874, Bebecca Jane, dauffhter of Ed- 
win Lermitte of Muswell Hill, Mid^esez 
{Charles Henry Mudie [by Mary Mudie, his 
sister], 1870, with portrait; Athenaum, 1879, 
190 ). 

[Bookseller, November 1890, p. 1282; Cur- 
wen's Booksellers, 1878, pp. 421-82, with por- 
trait; Literary Gaaette, 1860, v. 252, 285, 802, 
898; Cartoon Portraits, 1878, pp. 72-8, with 
portrait; Illnstr. London News, 8 Nov. 1800, 
p. 588, with portrait ; Times, 80 Oet 1890, p. 8 ; 
Athenmum, 1860 ii. 461, 594, 878, 877, 1890 
ii. 588 ; Julian's Diet of Hymnology, p. 774 ; F. 
Eipinasse’s Literary Recollections, 1893, p. 27 ; 
information from Arthur Oliver Mudie, esq.] 

G. C, B. 

MUDIE, ROBERT (1777-1842), miscel- 
laneous writer, bom in Forfarshire on 28 June 
1777, was youngest child of John Mudie, 
weaver, by his wife Elizabeth Bany. After 
attending the village school he worked at the 
loom, until he was drawn for the militia. 
From his boyhood he devoted his scanty 
leisure to study. At the expiry of his militia 
service of four years he became master of a 
village school in the south of Fifeshire. In 
18^ he was appointed Ghielic professor and 
teacher of drawing in the Inverness academy, 
although ofGaelic he knew little. About 1808 
he acted as drawing-master to the Dundee 
High School, but was soon transferred to the 
department of arithmetic and English com- 
position. He contributed much to the local 
newspaper, and conducted for some time a 
montnly periodical. Becoming a member of 
the Dunm town council, he engaged eagerly 
in the cause of burgh reform in conjunction 
with R. S. Rintoul, afterwards editor of the 
London * Spectator.’ In politics he was * an 
ardent reformer.’ In 1820 Mudie removed to 
London, where he was engaged as reporter to 
the * Mominjg Ohronide,’ and in that cap^ty 
went to Edmburffh on Georm IV’s visit to 
that city, which ne described in a volume 
entitled ^Modern Athens.’ He was subse- 
quently editor of the * Sunday Times,’ and also 
wrote largely in the periodicals of the day. 

About 18ite he mimted to Winchester, 
where he was employed by a bookseller named 


Robbins in writing books, including a worth- 
less < History of Hampsl^,’ whi^ formed 
the letterpress to accompany some preten- 
tious steel engravinn. The speculationfailed, 
and Mudie returned to London, in in^airsd 
circumstances and brokeir health. He con- 
ducted the ' Surveyor, En^eer, and Archi- 
tect,’ a monthly journal, commenced in 
February 1840, which did not last through 
the year. He died at Pentonville on 
29 April 1842, leaving the widow of a se- 
cond marriage in destitution, one son, and 
four daughters. 

His more important writinn are: 1. 'The 
Maid of Griban, a Fragment, in verse, 8vo, 
Dundee, 1810. 2. ' Glenfergus, a Novel,’ 8 vols. 
12mo, Edinburgh, 1819. 8; ' A Historical 
Account of His majesty’s Visit to Scotland,’ 
8vo, London, 1822. 4. ' Things in General* 
being Delineations of Persons, Places, Scenes, 
and Occurrences in the Metropolis, and other 
arts of Britain, &c., by LaurenceLangshank,’ 
2mo, London, 1624. 6. ' Modem Athens ’ 

i a description of Edinburgh], 8vo, London, 
824. 6. ' The Oomplete Governess,’ 12mo, 
London, 1824. 7. 'Session of Parliament,’ 
8vo, London, 1824. 8. ' Babylon the Great, 
a Dissection and Demonstration of Men and 
Things in the British Capital,’ 2 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1825 ; another edit. 1828. 9. ' The 
Picture of India; Geographical, Historical, 
and Descriptive,’ 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1827 ; 
2nd edit. 1^2. 10. ' Australia,’ 12mo, Lon- 

don, 1827. 11. ' Vegetable Substances,’ 18mo, 
London, 1828. 12. ' A Second Judment of 
Babylon the Great,’ 2 vols. 12mo, Ixindon, 
1829. 13. 'The British Naturalist,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1880. 14. 'First Lines of Zoology,’ 12mo, 
London, 1881. 16. 'The Emigrants Pocket 
Companion, ’&c.,8vo,London.l882. 16. 'First 
Lines of Natural Philosophy,’ 12mo, London, 
1882. 17. ' A Popular Guide to the Observa- 
tion of Nature^ ('Constable’s Miscellany,’ 
vol. Izxvii.), 12mo, Edinburgh, 1832 (also 
New York, 1844, 12mo). 18. ' The Botanic 
Annual,’ 8vo, London, 1882. 19. 'The Fea- 
thered Tribes of the British Islands,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1884 ; 2nd edit. 1836 ; 4th edit., 
by W. C. L. Martin, in Bohn’s ' Illustrated 
Library,’ 1854. 20. ' The Natural Histoiy of 
Birds,’ 8vo, London, 1834. 21. ' The Heavens,’ 
12mo, 1886. 22. 'llie Earth,’ 12mo, London, 
1686. 28. ' The Air,’ 12mo, London, 1636. 
24. ' The Sea,’ 12mo, London, 1886. 26. ' Con- 
versations on Moral Philosophy,’ 2 vols. 6vo, 
London, 1885. 26. ' Astronomy,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 18M. 27. 'Popular Mathematics,’ 8vo, 
London, 1686. 28. ' Spring,’ l2mo, London, 
1887 (edited hj A. ^te^ 8vo, 1860). 
29. ' Summer,’ l&no, London, 1837. 30. 'An- 
tomn,’ 12mo, London, 1887. 81. 'Winter, 
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12mo, Lond^ 18^. 82. ‘The Oopjrigkt I IMO, ItMUMthed lum an aimidiv of 1001, 
QiiBBtioii and Mr. Seneant Talfourd a but thla flEudia in favour of lui 

1888. 88. 'Hampshire, its Past patron’a widow. In 1844, on the death of 
and Present Condition and Future Prospects/ nis friend, Alfred Hevaux, he went to £)din* 
8vols.8TOy Winchester [1838]. 84.'WeBtley*s buivh to succeed btm as a teacher oi muuc. 
Natural Philosophy/ re-written. 8 vols. 8vo, In 1868 he returned to London. He ^ed 
London, 1838. 85. 'Gleanings of Nature, ’con- there, unmarried, 24 July 1876, and was in- 
taining fifry-seven groups of animals and terred in Highgate cemetery, 
plwts,. with popular descriptions of their As a composer Mudie’s successes were 
nabits, 4to, London, 1838. to. ' Man in his mainly confined to his earlier years. While 
Physical Structure and Adaptations,’ 12mo, a student at the academy his song ' Lungi 
London, 1888. 87. ' Domesticated Animals did caro bene’ was thought so meritorious 
popularly^considered,’ 8yo, Winchester, 1889. that the committee paid the cost of its pub- 
88. ' The World,’ 8yo,London, 1889. 89. ' Eng- lication, an act which has been repeated only 
land/ 8yo, London, 1839. 40. ' Oonmanion to once since. Several vocal pieces, with or- 
Gilb^’s " New Map of England anoW ales,”’ chestral accompaniment and sym^onies in 
8vo, London, 1839. 41. ' Winchester Arith- 0 and in B fi^at, were also composed while 
metic/Svo, l^ndon, 1689. 42. 'Man in his In- he was a student. The Society of BritiA 
tellectual Faculties and Adaptations/ 12mo, Musicians, founded in 1884, gave him much 
London, 1839. 43. ' Man in nis Relations to encouragement, and* A their conoerta were 
Society/ 12mo, London, 1840. 44. ' Man as performed a symphony m F (188^, ^ ym- 
a Moral and Accountable Being/ 12mo, Lon- phony in D (188!^, a q^^bet in B for 
don, 1640. 45. ' Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom pianoforte and stni^ Q8i8h a trio in D for 
arranged according to its Organisation. The pianoforte and strings C18^)> >Ad ssverid 
Fishes and Radiata by R. Mudie,’ 8vo, Lon- songs and concerted v^ pie^ on different 
don, 1640. 46. ' Sheep, Cattle,’ &c., 2 vols. occasions. While in lldmburgli he com- 
8vo, London, 1840. 4/. ' China and its Re- posed a number of pianoforte pieces and 
sources and Peculiarities, with a View of songs, and wrote accompaniments for a large 
the Opium Question, and a Notice of Assam/ proportion of the airs m Wood’s ' Songs of 
8vo, London, 1840. 48. ' Historical and Scotland.’ His published music oonsists of 

Topographical Description of the Channel forty-eight pianoforte solos, six pianoforte 
Island, 6vo, London, Winchester [printed duets, nineteen &ntasias, twenty-four sacred 
1840]. 49. ' The Isle of Wight, its Fast and songs, three sacred duets, three chamber an- 
Present Condition, and Future Prospect^’ thems for three voice^ forty-two sepexate 
8vo, London, Winchester [printed 18411. songs, and two duets. The existing scores of 
Mudie furnished the volumes on ' Intellectuu his symphonies and all his printed works are 
Philosophy ’ and ' Perspective ’ for improved deposited in the library ox the Royal A^ 
editions of 'Pinnock’s Catechisms’ (1831, demv of Music. The drudgery of muaio- 
1840), the greater part of the natural history teaching seems to have diminish^ his powers 
section of the ' Bntish Cyclopaedia ’ (1834), of artistic conception, but some of hia oom- 
the letterpress to ' Gilbert’s Mroem Atlas of positions, notably the pianoforte pieoea and 
the Earth ’ (18^), and a topographical ao- the symphony in B flat, are axoellent. 
count of Selbome prefixed to Gil^ White’s [Orore’s Diet, of Mutie.ii. 400 ; Brown’s Blog. 

'NaturalHistoi7ofSelbome’(ed.l850). Diet, of Musicians; Moricsl Timet, AmM 

[Gent. Mag. 1842. pt. H. 214-16; Andsi^ 1876, p. 668.] J. a H. 

son's Scottish Nation, iii. 212-18 ; Hannah's Life MUFTET, THOMAS (1658-1604), pby- 
of T. Chalmers, i. 22, and Appendix.] 0. 0. author. (Bee MOFVBIT.] 

MUDIE, THOMAS MOLLESON (1809- MUGGLETON, LODOWIOKE (1609- 
1676), oouposer, of Scottish descent, was 1698), beresiarch, was bom in Walnut IVeo 
bom at Chelsea 80 Nov. 1809, and showed Yard (now New Street) off BishTOSgato 
much musical capacity in the first examina* Street Without, London, m July 16w. and 
tion of candidates for admission to the Royal baptisedonSO July at St.Botolpn’SfBiatMrpe- 
Academy of Music in 1828. He took for gate, bv Stephw Gomob v.J HU fiumly 
leading studies at the academy composition, came fron^ Wilbaiston, Nortliamptimohiri^ 
pianoforte, and eUrinet, on which he ob- where the name still exis^ WB fadut, 
tained great profletem^. He wss appointed John Muggleton, wss a iiurier ’ in neat fio- 
a professor of the pianoforte in the acTOemy in spect with the postmaster;’ inOctoMrlSIfih 

1882, and held the post till 1844. In 1^ being then 'on the point of three soovoysarv 
be became organist at Gstton, Surrey, the be wss admitted, on Goason’s reo omms nda- / 
seat of Lord Monson, who, at hU death in tion, to AUeyn’s Hospital at Dnlwioih, bnO^ 
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removed in August 1617. His mother, Maiy 
Muggleton. died in June 1612, aged thirty- 
five, when nis father mairied again, and sent 
Lodowicke to be brought up * with strangers 
m the country/ In 1624 Lodowicke was ap- 
prenticed to John Quick, a tailor in Walnut 
Yard, who did a go(kl business in livery 
gowns. In 1625 he had a touch of the 
plague which raged in that year, but soon 
recovered, and never had * half a day’s sick- 
ness since/ or spent ' sixpence in physic ’ in 
his life. In loSO he was working under 
Richardson, a clothier and pawnbroker in 
Houndsditch, and became engaged to his 
daughter ; her mother made the match, and 

g romised 100/. to set them up in business. 

ut in 1631 he went as journeyman to 
his cousin, William Reeve, in St. Thomas 
Apostle’s ; and Reeve, a strong puritan, con- 
vinced him of the unlawfulness of pawn- 
broking; his religious scruples proved fatal 
to his marriage prospects. He became a 
zealous puritan, and so remained until puri- 
tanism beffan to remodel the conditions of 
church life. Refusing to join either the 
'new discipline’ of presbyterianism, or the 
' close fellowships’ onndependency,he with- 
drew about 1647 from all worship, fell back 
on 'an honest and just natural life,’ and 
adopted an agnostic position in regard to all 
theology. 

In l&O, by which time he had been twice 
a widower, he was attracted bv the declara- 
tions of two ' prophets,’ John Robins [q. v.], 
a ranter, and Thomas Tany [q. v.l, a prede- 
cessor of the Anglo-israelites. Their crude 
pantheism took some hold of him, and he read 
the current Engli^ translations of Jacob 
Boehme. From April 1651 to January 1652 
he had inward revelations, opening to him 
the scriptures. Hiscousin John Reeve (1608- 
1668) [q. v.l, caught the Infection from him. 
At length Reeve announced that on 8, 4, 
and 6 Feb. 1652 he had received personal 
oommunications 'bv voice of words’ from 
Jesus Christ, the only Gk>d, appointing Reeve 
the messenger of a new dispensation, and 
Muggleton as his ' mouth/ The two now 
came forward as prophets; they identified 
themselves with the 'two witnesses’ (Rev. 
XL 8), they were to declare a new system of 
faith, and had authority to pronounce on the 
eternal fate of individuids. 

Reeve, a sensitive man in ailing health, 
who only survived his ' commission ’ six years, 
contributed to the movement its element of 
spirituality. He distinguished between fidth 
and reason, as respectivfdy the divine and 
demoniac elements m man. A frank anthro- 
pomorphism as regards the divine being, 
which they shared with the oontemporaiy 


English Socinians, is common to both ; so is 
the doctrine of the mortality of the soul, to 
be remedied by a physical resurrection ; but 
the harder outlines of the system, including 
the rerection of prayer, belong to Muggle- 
ton. philosophy is epicurean ; having 
fixed the machinery of the world, and pro- 
vided man with a conscience, the divine 
being takes, ordinarily, no notice of human 
affairs ; the last occasion of his interference, 
prior to the general judgment, being his 
message to Reeve. In the resulting system 
there is a singular mixture of rationalism 
and literalism. The devil is a human l^ing, 
witchcraft a delusion, narratives of miracle 
are mostly parables. On the other hand, 
astronomy is confuted by scripture, the sun 
travels round the earth, and heaven, on 
Reeve’s calculation, is six miles off. This,' 
however, is a pious opinion. A modest hold 
of the ' six principles ’ (formulated 1656) is 
enough for salvation [see Biboh, James]. 

The 'two witnesses’ made some converts 
of position, and printed what is known as 
their ' commission book,’ the ' Transcendent 
Spiritual! Treatise/ 166^ On 15 Sept. 1653 
they were brought up on a warrant cnorging 
them with blasphemy in denying the Trinity, 
were detained in Newgate for a month, triM 
before the lord mayor, John Fowke [q. v.], on 
17 Oct. and committed to the Old Bridewell 
for six months. They gained their liberty 
in April 1654, and pursued their mission, 
but Reeve’s death in July 1658 left the 
movement entirely in Muggleton’s hands. 

The first to dispute his supremacy was 
Laurence Claxton or Clarkson fq. v.], who 
joined the movement about the time of 
Reeve’s death, and aspired to become his 
successor. After endeavouring for a year to 
lead a revolt, he became Muggleton^s sub- 
missive follower in 1661. Ten years later, 
when Muggleton was in hiding, a rebellion 
against his authority was led by William 
Medgate, a scrivener, Thomas Burton, a fiax- 
man, Witall, a brewer, and a Scotsman 
named Walter Buchanan. They extracted 
frrom Muggleton’s writings ' nine assertions/ 
which they alleged to w opposed alike to 
common sense and the views of Reeve. In 
a characteristic letter Muggleton defended 
the ' assertions ’ with vehemence, and ordered 
the exclusion of the ringleaders. He was at 
once obeyed; his faitmul henchman, John 

Burton^as ^owe^ to return to ^e fold. No 
oriier schism occurred during his lifetime. 

His chief controversies were with the 
Quakers, for whom Muggleton (differing here 
from Reeve) had nothing but contempt. 
X!heir ' bodiless God’ was the antithesis of 
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hu own. On one of hie misfiionair joumevB 
he was arrested at Chesterfield, at tne 
instance of John Coope, the vicar, on the 
charge of denjing the Trinity. Ociope had 
mistaken him for a quaker, and pronounced 
him, after ezamin§.tion, the * soberest, wisest 
man of a fanatic that ever he talked with.* 
He was committed to Derby gaol, and after 
nine days’ imprisonment was released on 
b^. ' At Derby he excited the curiosity of 
Giervase Bennet, a local magistrate, who had 
apnlied the term ^ quaker ’ to Fox and his 
following. Bennet enga^d Mug^gleton in 
discussion, but, to the delight of his brother | 
magistrate, met his match in him. 

Muggleton’s books were seized in London 
in 1670, but he evaded arrest. In 1676 he 
became executor to Deborah Brunt, widow of 
4iis friend John Brunt. In this capacity he 
brought an action of trespass against Sir John 
James in respect of house property in the 
Postern, London WalL In the course of 
the suit he had to appear in the spiritual 
court, and was at once arrested on the cborge 
of blasphemous writing. His trial took place 
at the Old Bailey on 17 Jan. 1677 before Sir ! 
Richard Rainsford [o. v.l chief justice of the 
king’s bench, who pelted aim with abuse, and 
Sir Robert Atkins, justice of the common 
pleas, who was more lenient. It was difficult 
to procure a verdict against him, for he had 
printed nothing since 1678, and thus came 
within the Act of Indemnity of 1674. But 
his *Neck of the Quakers Broken’ bore the 
imprint ‘Amsterdam . . . 1663;’ Amste^ 
dam was certainly a false imprint, and it 
was argued (incorrectly^ that the book had 
been antedated, and really printed in 1676. 
Sentence was passed by the recorder, Qeorge 
Jeffreys (1648- 1 689) [o. v.] Muggleton was 
amerced in 500/., ana condemned to the 
pillory on three several days, his books to 
he burned before his face. He was duly 
pUloried, and thrown into Newgate in de- 
fault of the fine. At length, after finding 
100/. and two sureties for good behaviour, 
he was released on 19 July 1677. The anni- 
versary of this date (reckoned 30 July since 
the alteration of the calendar) has ever since 
been kept by Muggletonians as their ‘ little 
holiday;’ the other annual festival, the 
‘great holiday,’ being 14 Feb., in commemo- 
ration of the commission to Reeve. 

The rest of his life was peaceM. He 
printed no more books, but prepared an anto- 
biograph v, and wrote an abun wee of letters, 
more or less doctrinsL afterwards printed as 
collect by Alexanw Delamaine [q* v.1 
and others. His correspondence is xuil of 
racy observations on hnman character, and 
his ethical instincts were dear and sound; he 


could turn a rude phrase, but was essential^ 
a pure-minded man, of tough breed. He 
was a great match-maker, and ready on any 
emergenev with shrewd and prudent oounseL 
No sort of approach to vice would he tolerate 
in his community. Hispuritanism lingered 
in his aversion to cards, which he classed 
with drunkenness. But he was no ascetic ; 
he emoyed his pipe and glass. Nothing 
woula stir him nom English soiL Soots- 
men he hated : he never forgot Buchanan. 
In Ireland he had many followers, induding 
Robert Phaire [q. v.], governor of Cork during 
the Commonwealth ; but not for ‘ ten thou- 
sand pounds [ would he ‘ come through tl^t 
sesrgulf ’ which lay between Dives in hell 
(^Tand) and Lazarus in heaven. He forbad 
the bearmg of arms, except for self-dsfence 
against savages. Ready enough with K\p 
sentence of posthvisous damniiioa, he^was 
meanwhile va a umvdrsol tolerano^ * 1 al- 
ways,’ he writes kfk 16‘id to Oeo^ Fox, 

‘ loved the persecuted better than the perse- 
cutor.* 

Sw^enborg’s aerord w^h Muggleton In 
the primary artide m the Qodheidwas no- 
ticed in 1600 by W. H. Beid (see Whitb, 
Swedenborg^ 1867, ii. 626). The coinoidenoe 
extends to other points, and is the more re- 
markable as there is no reason to suppose 
that Swedenborg had any knowledge m the 
writer who has anticipated his treatment of 
several topics. 

From the sacred canon Muggleton ex- 
cluded (following Reeve) the writings as- 
signed to Solomon. He added the ‘ Testo- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’ which he 
knew in the version by Anthony Qilby [q. vj 
He added also * the broks of Enoch,’ though 
no book of Enoch was in his time known to 
be preserved. The translation in 1821 by 
Ricnard Laurence [q« v.] of the rediscovered 
* Book of Enoch ’ has completed the Muggle- 
tonian canon. For his own writings and 
those of Reeve he claims no verbal inspira- 
tion, yet an authority eqnal to that of scrip- 
ture. 

Muggleton died at his house in the Pos- 
tern on 14 March 1698, in his 89th year, 
after a fortnight’s illness. body lay in 
state on 16 March at Loriners’ Hall; he 
was buried on 17 March in Bethlehem New 
churchyard ; the site is in Liverpool Street, 
opposite the station of the Nora London 
^ilway. By his first wife, Sarah (101S- 
1639), whom be married in 1634 or lo35,he 
had three daughters ; Sarah, the ddest, was 
rile first believer; she married John White; 
EHsdbeth, the youngest, married Whitfield; 
both survived him. By his seeond wife, 
Mary (1626-1647), whom he manied In i64(K 
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or 1641, he had two eons and a daughter ; all 
died in infuiOY, the second son, a ecrofulous 
boy, liying till 1658. In 1663 he married 
his third wife, Mary (5. 1638, d. 1 July 1718), 
dao^tear of John Martin, a tanner, of East 
Mailing, Kent; with her he got some pro- 
perty. 

Mufi^leton was a tall man, with aquiline 
nose, high cheek bones, hazel eves, and long 
auburn hair. An oyal portrait of him, painted 
m 1674, was presented to the British Museum 
on 26 Oct. 1768, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. A later portrait, full length, painted 
by William Wood, of Braintree, Essex, has 
belonged since 10 Dec. 1829 to the Muggleto- 
nian body, and hangs in their * readi^ room,’ 
New Street, Bishopsgate Street Without. 
They haye also a cast of Muggleton’s features, 
taken after death ; from this a small copper- 
plate engraving by G. V. Gaffeel was exe- 
cuted in 1669. An engraving by J. Ken- 
nerle^, 1829, half length, is from Wood’s 
painting. 

The term Mupg[letonian, employed by Mug- 
gleton himself, is in use amonff his adherents, 
who generally prefer to call uiemselves * be- 
lievers in the third commission,’ or * believers 
in the commission of the Spirit.’ As the 
usual exercises of public worship are excluded 
from their church meetings, they do not 
fijnire in the lists of the registrar-mnerd. 
Thej have no preachers, but they keep in 
print the writings of their founders, and 
meet to read them aloud, and sing their 
^iritual songs.’ His ablest follower was 
Thomas Tomkmson (1631-1710 P) [q. v.l In 
Smith’s * Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana,’ 1878, 
is a bibliography (revised by the present 
writer) of Mugvleton’s worlcs. Below are 
enumerated the nrst editions, all 4to, and all 
(except No. 7) without publisher’sor printer’s 
name. Bv RMve and Muggleton are : 1. * A 
Transcendent Spiritual! T^tise,’ Ac. 1662 
(two editions same year). 2. * A General 
^istle from the Holy Spirit,’ Ac., 1668. 
8 . ‘A Letter presented unto Alderman 
Fouke/ Ac., 1658. 4. * A Divine Looking- 
Gli^^ Ac., 1666 (a revised edition, with 
omisuons, was issued by Muggleton, 1661 ; 
both editions have been repnnte^. Pos- 
thumous were: 6 . * A Volume of Spiritual 
Epistles,’ Ac. 1765 (written 1658-91). 6 . *A 
Stream from the Tree of Life,’ kc, 1768 
(written 1654-82). 7. 'A Supplement to 
the Book of Letter^’ Ac. 1881 (written 1656- 
1688). By Mugrieton alone are : 8 . * A True 
Intmretation <» the Eleventh Ohapter of 
the Revelation,’ Ao. 1662. 9. *The Neck of 
the Quakers Brokan,’ Ac. 1668 (Fox re- 
pUedin 1667). 10. ^ALetter sent to Thomas 


Taylor, Quaker,’ Ac. 1666. 11. * A True In- 
terpretation of . • . the whole Book of the 
Revelation/ Ac. 1666. 12. ^A Lookmg- 
Glass for George Fox,’ Ac. 1668. 13. 'A 
True Interpretation of the Witch of Endor,’ 
Ac. 1669. 14. ‘The Answer to William 

Penn, Quaker,’ Ac. 1673 (in reply to Penn’s 
‘ TheNew Witnesses provM Old Heretics,’ Ac. 
inl672, 4to). Posthumous were: 16. ‘The 
Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit,’ Ac. 1699 
(written 1677). 16. ‘ An Answer to Isaac 
Pennington,’ Ac. 1719 (written 1669). A 
few early issues of separate letters, included 
in the aWe, are not nere specified. 

[Muggleton's Acts of the Witnesses, 1699, is 
an autobiography to 1677; his later history 
may be traced in his letters. A modest Ac- 
count of the wicked Life of . . . Muggleton, 1676, 
[i.e. 1677], reprinted in Harleian Miscellany,* 
1744, vol. i. 1810, vol. viii. ; also in M. Aikin’s 
(i.e. Edward Pugh’s) Religious Imposters (aic), 
1821, is worthless. Nathaniel Powell’s True Ac- 
count of the Trial, written in 1677 and printed 
in 1808, deserves note. See for an account of 
the literature of the subject, by the present 
writer. The Origin of the Muggletonians, and 
Ancient and Modem Muggletonians, in Trans- 
actions of Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 1869 and 1870. In the Nineteenth 
Century, August 1884, is a paper on the Prophet 
of Walnut Tree Yard, by the Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. The allusions to Muggleton by 
Scott end Macaiday are misleading ; cf. Turner^ 
Quakers, 1889, pp. 178-9.] A. G. 


MUILMAN, RICHARD (1786 P-1797), 
antiquary. [See Chibwbll, Trench.] 

MOjJEL JOHN (1810-1882), orientalist, 
bom at Glasgow on 5 Feb. 1810, was the 
eldest son of William Muir, some time magis- 
trate of that city. After receiving his early 
education at the Irvine grammar school, he 
attended several sessions at the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and thence passed to the college at 
Hail^buiy, in preparation for the service of 
the East India Company. In 1829 he was 
sent to Fort William College, Calcutta, and 
was subsequently appointed successively to 
the posts of assistant secretary to the hoard 
of revenue at Allahabad, special commis- 
sioner for a land inquiry at Meerut and 
Sahaianpur, and collector at Aximgarh. In 
1844 he filled the more congenial office of 


Principal of the newly establimed Victoria or 
Queens College at Bmares, and although hd 
held the poet for a year 0^7 he succeed 
in that time in giving praeti^ effisct to an 
ori^al educational wmeme hy which in- 
struction in English and in Sanskrit was 
given ooncuirentW. He next became Civil 
and Sessions Ju^ at Fatehpur. In 1868 
ha retired, and his services were recognised 
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by the bestowal of the distinction of C.I.E. cally rendered fnm the Sanskrit ’ (London, 
on the institution of the order in 1878. On 1876, 8vo) and hia * Metrical Translationa 
20 June 1866 he was created D.O.L. at Ox- from. . . Sanakrit Writeia, with an Intro- 
ford Uniyersi^ (Fosteb, Alumni Oxen* duction, many Froae Versiona and Parallel 
1716-1886, p. 996), and in 1861 LL.D. at Paasagea from daasi^ Authors’ (London, 
E^bmh. , 1879, 8yo). To theology belong hia seTcm 

On leaying India Muir took up hia reai- yersiona from the works of Dr. Kuenen of 
dence in Edinburgh, and ^yoted himself Leyden; ^ A Brief Examination of Prayalent 
there to the furtherance of h^her education Opinions on the Inspiration of the Scripturea, 
and research. He was the main originator of by a Lay Member of the Ohurch of England/ 
a Bocie^ known as the Association liar the London, 1861, 8yo; and his * Notes onBishop 
better Endowment of Edinbi^h Uniyersity, Butler’s Sermons/ 1867. He also publish^ 
and himself exemplified its aims by founding *^otea of a Tnp to Chinee in Kanawar in 
in 1862 t^ academical chair of Sanakrit ana October 1861/ 8yo (anon) ; * Notes of a Trip 
comparotiye philolo^, as well as conjointly to Kedamath/ 1865 ; and * Hymn to Zeus 
with his brother. Sir William Muir, the Shaw from Oleanthes,’ London, 1875, 8yo (a trans- 
fellowship for moral philosophy. He like- lation) ; and contribute eleren artielea 
wise instituted the Muir lectureship in com- chiefly on Indian philMophy and mythology 
paratiye religion, and offered seyeral P^isos, to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society* 
maiidj for orient^ studies, both at Edin- rAthen»iuii,188J,i.8il846; Acsa.mj,J882, 
buwh and Camhnd^ i. ige ; journal of Boyd Asi. tio Soe. uM >r. 

Muir died unmarried, on 7 Match 1688, at toI. sir. p. is ; Edinbutgh Couranti 0. 

10 Merchiston Ayenue, Edinburgh. ^ 

Muir’s earlier works were mainly addressed MUIB, THOMAS n76t >-17981, parlia- 

to the natiye reading public of India, and as mentary reformer, was Wn ah Glasgaw oa 
such were chiefly written in Sanskrit with 24 Aug. 1766, b^g tba only aon or James 
or without a yernacular rendering. The first Muir, a floorishinu tradesman, who in 1768 
work, * Matapai^ha’ (Calcutta, 1830), was published a pampMet on England’s foreign 
a missionary brochure, partly directed against trade. He was educated at Glasgow grammar 
Hinduism, and appears to haye attracted school and at the uniyemity, where ha ma- 
Bome notice, as it was answered, likewise in triculated in 1777 and graduated M.A. on 
Sanskrit, by a Bengal pandit. The treatise 24 April 1782. He intended to enter the 
was rewritten by the author, and appeared church, but ultimately read for the bar 
in a new edition in 1852-4. In 1889 also under John Millar. In the session of 1788- 
appeared a somewhat mysterious work, con- 1784 he was charged with writing a lam- 
taming * A Description of England [on the poon on professors who had quanted with 
basis of Miss Bird’^ in Sanskrit ’ yers^ which their colleague, J ohn Anderson (1726-1796) 
has been attributed to Muir, but oi which [q. y.], and was expelM with twelye other 
neither author nor adapter can now with malcontents. Mio^ting to Edinbum^ he 
certainty be traced. In the years next fol- completed his stuues there, and on 24 Noy. 
lowing ne published both in India and in 178# was admitted into the Faculty of Ad- 
London seyeral other Sanskrit works, deal- yocates. He was an elder of tiie cnurch at 
ing both with In^an history and with his Cadder, Lanarkshire, sat in the general as- 
fryourite topics of Christian apologetics and sembly, and had good prospects at tlm bar, 
biography, tine most noteworthy of the latter where he sometimes pleaded gratuitously 
class being his Byes of Our Lord and of for those whom he thoiuht ^pressed. The 
St. Paul, suggested by the similar works of formation of the London Society of the 
l>r.W.H.M9l[q.y.] But by far the greatest Friends of the People led to a meeting at 
of Muir’s works are his * Original Sanskrit Glasgow, 16 Oct. 1792, for the creation of a 
TexU on the Origin and History of the People kindred society for obtaining parliamentaiy 
of India’ (fiyeyols., 1868-70 ; 2nded.,1868- reform. Muir took part in it, and being a 
1873), wl^h are still (in the words of one good speaker attended similar meetings at 
of the bestliying authorities on early Indian Kiridntillodi and Milton, as wi^ as the con^ 
culture) *eine wahre Fundgrube fdr Jeden, yention of delegates heldat Edinburgh. At 
der sich fiber die Fragen auf dem Gebiete one of the sittu^ of the latter he read an 
der alteren indisehen Qesehi^te unter- address froifl United Irishmen, traosmitted to 
richten wiB* (H. ZiMiraB, A/l w idise ^ him by Archibald Hamilton Bowan, which 

p, xi). expreewd sa ti sfact ion at seeing that *the 

In later file he was busied with tronsla- spirit of freedom moyes on the moe of Scot* 
tions mainly oriental and tiheological. To the land, and that light seems to break from 
former class belong his * Sentiments metri- the chaos of her mtenal goyetnmeiit' On 
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S Jan. 1793 Muir was arrested on a charge 
of sedition, declined (as he had idwajs ad- 
vised his clients) to answer the sheriff’s 
questions, and was liberated on bait Shunned 
or insulted by his brother advocates, he im- 
mediately started for France, was entertained 
on the way by the London Society, and com- 
missioned by it to remonstrate against the 
execution of Louis XVI, but he did not 
reach Paris till the day Wore that event. 
While enjoying the 'friendship of an amiable 
and distinguished circle’ in Paris, he was 
outlawed at Edinburgh, his recoraisances 
were estreated, and he was struck off the 
roll of the Faculty of Advocates. After 
some months he returned to Scotland, was 
arrested at Port Ettrick, and on 80 Aug. 
was tried before the high court of justiciary 
at Edinburgh. He accused of exciting 
a spirit of disloyalty and disaffection, of re- 
commending Paine’s ' Rights of Man,’ of dis- 
tributing seditious writings, and of reading 
aloud a seditious writing. He had asked 
Erskine to defend Mm, but had declined 
Erskine’s very natural stipulation that the 
case should left entirely to him, and he 
consequently defended himself. He objected 
to the first five of the fifteen jurors sum- 
moned as having prejudged the case, for 
they belonged to the so-called Goldsmiths’ 
Hail Association, which had offered a re- 
ward for the discovery of persons circulating 
Paine’s works. The objection was overruled, 
and a naval officer who demurred to being 
juror in a government prosecution was re- 
quired to serve. The elder Muir’s maid- 
servant and other witnesses deposed to Ms 
conversation and speeches and to his quali- 
fied approval of Paine’s works, one of which 
he had given to an applicant. Muir called 
witnesses to prove that he had always depre- 
cated violence, and he denied that he went 
to France on any mission but that of saving 
life. The trial, conducted in a tone of par- 
tisanship wMch shocked Romilly, a specta- 
tor, lasted till 2 A.X., and at noon on 31 Aug. 
Muir was convicted. He was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation. The ju^ were 
in consternation, and would have petitioned 
for a commutation had not one of them re- 
ceived a threatening anonymous letter, and 
a juror long afterwards told Sir J. Gibson 
Craig, in exmanation of the verdict, ' We were 
all mad ’ (Preface to Allen, Inpdry into the 
Prerogative^ 1880). The legality of a sen- 
tence of transportation for seditfon was in- 
effectually disputed in both houses of p^ 
liament, and in March 1794 Muir, with 
T. F. Palmer, Skirviiw, and Maigarot, was 
despatched to Botany Bay. He purchased a 
•mall fiunn, which he oaUed Hunter’s HiU, 


after his Scottish patrimony, and whidh is 
now a suburb of Sydney. His case excited 
symp^hy in the United States, and the Ot- 
ter, Captain Dawes, was sent out^from New 
York to rescue him. On 11 Feb. 1796 this 
was effected. After a variety of adventures, 
sMpwreck in Nootka Sound, captivity among 
the American Indians, hospitable treatment 
in Mexico, and imprisonment at Havannah, 
Muir was sent in a Spanish frirate to Cadiz. 
The frigate was attacked off Cadiz by two 
English vessels. Muir had one eye and part 
of his cheek shot off, and was lying sensmess 
among the dead, when an old schoolfellow is 
said to have identified him by the inscrip- 
tion in the Bible clasped in his hand and 
to have sent Mm ashore with the rest of the 
wounded. The Cadiz authorities, though he 
had fought for Spain, detained him as «. 
British subject and prisoner of war, but the 
French Directory omined his release, offer- 
ing him hospitality and citizensMp. After 
a public reception at Bordeaux Muir reached 
Paris 4 Feb. 1798, and was welcomed by the 
Directory, but his wound proved incurable, 
and he expired at Chantilly 27 Sept. 1798. 
A monument to Muir and other Scottish poli- 
tical reformers was erected on Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, in 1844. 

[Life by P. Mackenzie, Glasgow, 1831 ; His- 
toire de la tyrannie ezerc4e centre Muir, Paris, 
1798; Moniteur Univemel, 1797-9; Lives of 
Scotch Reformers, 1836 ; Mem. of Political Mar- 
tyrs of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1837; G. B. Hill’s 
ed. of Boswell’s Johnson, i. 467» London, 1887 ; 
Lord Gockbum’s Trials for Sedition, 1888 ; Hea- 
ton’s Australian Dictionary of Dates, p. 148; 
Massey’s Hist, of England, 1863 ; Adolphus’s 
Hist, of England ; Howell’s State Trials and 
other reports of the trial.] J. G. A. 

MXnBj WILLIAM (1787-1869), divine, 
•on of William Muir, merchant, of Glasgow, 
was bom at Glasgow on 11 Oct. 1787, and 
was educated there and at the divinity hall 
of Edinburgh. He matriculated at Glasgow 
University in 1800, receiving the degree of 
LL.D. on 1 May 1812, and suDBequently that 
of D.D. He was licenUd t^ream on 7 Nov. 
1810, presented to St. George’s Church, 
Glasgow, on 9 June, and ordainM on 27 Aug. 
1812. in 1822 he was transferred to the 
New Grey Friars, Edinburgh, and thence in 
1829 to St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh. On 17 May 
1888 he was elected moderator of the generu 
assembly, and bej^ to take a prominent part 
in the non-intrusion controversy. On 16 May 
1839, in the debate on the Auchteraider case, 
he moved a series of abortive resolutions en- 
deavouring to reconcile the opposing views 
of Cook and Ghalmere; he am adopted a 
aimOarpositioawith regard to theStrathbogie 
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case, througliout following a middle eonme, 
which ultimately led to the pasaing of Lord 
Aberdeen's Act. At the ^sruption Muir 
threw in his lot with the established church, 
and, being frequently consulted by the go- 
vernment, is said to have exercisM an un- 
precedented induenoe in the disposal of 
patronage. In 1845 he was appointed dean 
of the order of the Thistle, ana chaplain in 
oidihary** to Queen Victoria. In 1858 he was 
admitted a member of the university council of 
Glasgow. He was compelled by blindness to 
retire from active duties in 1867, and died at 
Ormelie, Murray field, Edinburgh, on 23 June 
1869. Muir married, first, on 22 June 1813, 
Hannah, eldest daughter of James Black, 
provost of Glasgow; secondly, he married 
on 3 Oct. 1844 Anne, daughter of Lieutenant- 
general Dirom, of Mount Annan. Besides 
single sermons, pamphlets, and published 
roeeches, Muir wrote : 1. * Discourses on the 
Epistle of St. Jude,' London, 1822. 2. ' Dis- 
courses on the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
in Asia.’ 3. < Practical Sermons on the Holy 
Spirit,' Edinburgh, 1842. 4. * Metrical Me- 
ditations,' Edinburgh, 1870. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library ; Hew Scott's 
Fasti, i. 72, 76, ii. 28, &o.; Scotsman and Edin- 
burgh Courant, 24 June 1869; Church of Scot- 
land Horae and Foreign Missionaiy Becord, 
2 Aug. 1869, pp. 448-9; Memorial Sermon bv 
J. C. Herdman ; Bryce's Ten Yean of the Church 
of Scotland, i. 91-2, 128, 157 ; Autobiography of 
Thomas Guthrie, pp. 166-71, 384; Memorials of 
B. S. Candlish ; Buchanan's Ten Years' Conflict, 
ii. 16-19, 48-52, 126; A Letter to the Lord 
Chancellor by John Hope, Edinburgh, 1889 ; in- 
formation kindly supplied by Professor Dickson, 
D.D., and the Bev. ]£)bert Muir.] A. F. F. 

MXJIR, WILLIAM (1806-1888), en- 
gineer, second son of Andrew Muir, farmer, 
was born at Catrine, Ayrshire, 17 Jan. 1806. 
The father was a cousin of William Mu> 


sbop. Whitworth, it is said, cultivated 
Muir's acqwntance, but they never became 
intimate, in March 1836 Muir left Maudslay's 
to act as traveller for Holtzapffd, the w^- 
known toolniiaker of Long Acre and Charing 
Cross, but the engagement only lasted a few 
months, and in November he beoame foreman 
at Bramah & Robinson's foundry at Pimlico. 
He left in June 1840 to join Whitworth, 
who had then established a business at Man- 
chester, and he assisted in working out his 
scheme for a universal system of screw threads, 
and made aU the drawings and a working 
model of his road-sweeping machine. A strict 
Sabbatarian, he disagreed with Whitworth 
who encouraged working on Sundays, and 
quitting his employ in Jimel842,he started in 
business on his own account in Bc^ick Street, 
Manchester, his first important commission 
being a railway ticket*irintiiig machine for 
Thomas Edmondson fq* v.> He suhsaqup^ tlv 


business was that of repauring carpet looms, 
Muir obtained employment at Glasgow with 
Qirdwood & Co., m^ers of cotton machi- 
nery. In September 1830 he left home for 
Liverpool, and was present at the opening of 
the Liveipool and Manchester lUilway. 
Hearing of the illness of his brother Andrew 
at Truro, he proceeded thither, and after 
working for a time at Hayle Foundry ^ 
went to London and commenced work in 
April 1831 at'Maudelay A Field’s engineering 
factory. During his stay there he made the 
aoquamtanoe of James Nasmyth, who was 
Henry Maudslay’s drauf^tsm^ and Joseph j 
Whitworth, then working as a fitter in the | 


Edmondson occupying the upper part as a 
railway-ticket printing oflico. Ilia business 
increasing, he erected t^ Britannia Works 
at Stn^ewaye, which lave been increased 
from time to time, ud ara still carried on 
by his sons. He achieved a groat reputation 
as a maker of lathes and machine tools. He 
supplied machinery to the royal mm factory 
at Woolwich and also to Enfield, for the 
manufacture of sights for rifles on the in- 
terchangeable principle. 

Between 1853 and 1867 Muir took out 
eleven patents, but they are not on the whole 
of much importance. Some have reference 
to the details of the lathe, a machine in 
which he always took great interest. Two 
relate to lette^copying presses. A model of 
his grindstone, patents in 1863 (No. 621), 
may be seen at ^uth Kensington Museum. 
This consistB of two stones running in con- 
tact, one teing caused to traverse longitu- 
dinally, with a very elow motion. In this 
manner each stone corrects the defects of the 
other, and both are mrintained accurately 
cylindrical in form. His sugar-cutting ma> 
diine, patented in 1868 (No. 1807). consists 
of an arruimment of circular saws by which 
the loaf is first cut into slices and then into 
cubes. This machine has come into consider- 
able use of late years. 

Muir took muim interest in social ques- 
tions and was a strong temperance advocate. 
This was manifested m a curious way in a 
patent whibh he took out in 1866 (No. 1). 
which consista in constructing * the fronts m 
public-houses and other housee of entertain- 
ment, where men and women mix indiocai^ 
minately, of plato-gl^ to enabls pemoiis 
ontside to see those within,’ while* to impede 
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aa far as possible the entrance of females 
wearing stm crinolines/ the entrances were 
made very narrow. 

He married in 1832 Elisa Wellbank 
Dickinson of Drypool, Hull, by whom he 
had five sons, most of whom became engi- 
neers. She ^ed 6 Jan. 1882. Muir died 
16 June 1888, and was buried in Brockley 
cemetery. 

[Robert Smiles's Brief Memoir of William 
Muir, 1888, pp. 26. partly reprinted in The En- 
gineer, 24 Aug. 1888.] B. B. F. 

MX7IBGHEAETAGH (d. 633), king of 
Ireland, was son of Muireadhach, son of 
Eoffhan, eldest son of Niall Naighiallach, 
and is usually spoken of in Irish writings as 
Muircheartach mor macEarca. His mother’s 
name was Eire, daughter of Loaim (Book of 
LetTuteTf 183 b, 30), and after the death of 
his father she married Fergus, son of Conall 
Gulban, son of Niall, by whom she was 
mother of Feidilmid, father of Oolumba [q.v.], 
BO that Muircheartach was one of the kings 
to whom the saint was related (Adamnan'o 
lAft of St, Columbaf ed. Reeves, p. 8). A 
tract in the * Book of Ballymote ’ states that 
in early youth he was banished from Ireland 
for a murder, and became acquainted in Bri- 
tain with his kinsman St. Oairnech (Leabhar 
Breathnach, ed. Todd, pp. 178-93). The 
succeeding statement that he came from 
Britain to assume the kingship of Ireland, 
landing at the mouth of the Boyne, is con- 
trary to the evidence of the chronicles. He 
is first mentioned in the * Annals of Ulster ’ 
in 482 as fighting in the battle of Ocha in 
Meath, in aUiance with the Dal nAraidhe and 
the Leinstermen against Oilill Molt, king of 
Ireland, who was slain, and Lughaidh [q. v.], 
cousin of Muircheartach made king. In 489 
he led the Ginel Eoghain, of whom he was 
chief, gainst Oengus mac Nadfraich, the first 
Ghristian king of Munster, and slew him in 
the battle of Cellosnadh, now Kellistown, oo. 
Garlow. Illann, son of Dunlaing, one of his 
allies in this battle, led the Leinstermen 
against him in 497, and was defeated at In- 
demor, co. Kildare. The brother of Duach 
Teangumha, king of Connaught, had put him- 
self under the protection of Muircheartach, 
but was carried off by the Gonnaughtmen. 
The Ginel Eoghain were at once led by their 
chief into Connaught, and won a victory in 
604, killing the king in the Curlieu Hills. 

In 617 Lughaidh died, and Mfiircheartach 
soon after became king of Ireland. After 
fbrther war with the ^instermen, he at- 
tacked the Oirghialls, the only important 
neighbours with whom he had not fought, 
and conquered firom them the northemmost 


part of their territory, from Glen Con to 
Ualraigh, both in co. Derry, a region which 
remained in the posse^on of the Omel 
Eoghain till the plantation of Ulster. The 
Lemstermeu again attacked him in 62A hut 
he defisated them at Athsighe, a ford oi the 
Boyne, and two years later invaded Leinster, 
winning battles at Eibhlinne, at Magh 
Ailbhe, at the Hill of Allen, and at Kin- 
neigh, all in the oo. Kildare; afterwards 
ravaging the district known as the Oliachs 
in Garlow. In the same vear he fought the 
battle of Aidhne against the Gonnaughtmen. 
His wife was Duaibhsech, and she bore him 
five sons, of whom three were dead in 669, 
when Domhnall and Feargus became for 
three years joint kings of Ireland. He had 
a concubine, Taetan, who was of a tribe 
which he had dispossessed from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tara. She revenged the wrong 
by setting fire to the house of Cleitech, on 
the Boyne, where he was drunk, on AU- 
halloween in 533. His death is the subject 
of a very old bardic tale, ‘ Oighidh Mhuir- 
cheartaigh moir mic Earca.’ His exploits 
were celebrated in a poem beginning ^Fillis 
an ri Mac Earca alleith na Neill/ by 
Ceannfaeladh fodhlumhtha, who died in 678. 
It describes how he carried off hostages 
from Munster, and gives some idea of the 
scale of great victories in his time in the ex- 
pression * Foseacht beiris noi ccairpthi ’ 
(' Seven times did he carry off nine chariots ’). 

[AnnalaRioehacbtaEireanD,!. 160-76; Annals 
of Ulster, ed. Hennessy,vol. i. ; Book of Leinster, 
facs. fol. 24 a and 183 6, 18 ; Book of Ballymote, 
facs. fol. 48 6; J. O’Donoran’s Battle of Magh 
Rath, p. 146 ; Loabhar Breathnach, ed Tcria ; 
Book of Fenagb, ed. Bennespy ; Lives of Saints, 
from Book of Lismore, ed. Stokes ; Transactions 
of Ibemo-Celtie Society, 1820, ed. O'Reilly 

MUIRCHEARTACH (d. 943), king of 
Ailech, usually known in Irish writings as 
<na gcochall gcroicionn/ of the leather 
cloaks, was son of Niall Glundubh [q. v.], 
king of Ireland, and grandson of Aedh Finn- 
liath, king of Ailech, or Northern Ulster, 
and of Ireland. He is first mentioned in the 
chronicles in 921, the year of his father's 
death, as winning an important battle over 
Godfirey, a Dane, near the mouth of the river 
Bonn. On 28 Dec. 926, at the head of his 
own clan, the Ginel Eoghain, and in alliance 
with the people of the lesser Ulster or Ulidia 
(Down and Antrim), he defeated a large force 
of Danes at Droichet Gluna-na-cruimhther, 
near Newry, oo. Down, but was obli^ to 
retire to Tyrone on the arrival of Godfrey of 
Dublin with a fresh force of Danes. In 927 
he defeated and slew Goach| chief of the 
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Oianachta Glinne Gemhin (oo. Berry), a re- 
be^ouB vaBBal, and then marched south to 
attscdc Donni^adh, king of IrdLand. No 
battle took plaoe, as D(^chadh had suffi- 
cient notice to ^ his men together, but 
Muircheartach boasted that he for that 
year prevented tlie holding of the great fair 
and games of Teltown. Some years later, 
in alGanoe with Donnchadh, he made expe- 
ditioiiB against the Danes, and in 938 plun- 
dered their territoir firom Dublin to the 
river Greece, co. Kildare. Conghalach, son 
of Maelmithigh, a sarcastic poet, satirised the 
expedition, and an epinam of Muirchear- 
tacVs in reply ispreserveoi, bennning * Oumba 
Conghalach Breagh mbuidhe ocus duine 
jnut no got ’ {Annala Bioghachta Mreamn, 
ii. 636). The Danes si^n^ Ailech in 939 
and carried off the king in their fleet on 
Loch Swilly, but he escaped before they 
reached the sea. He joined the king of Jii- 
land in 940 in expeditions against Leinster 
and Munster, and in 941 marched againat 
the Deisi (oo. Waterford) and Ossoi^ He 
made alliances with both. His wife flanna, 
daughter of Donnchadh, the king of Ireland, 
died in 940, and early in 941 he married 
Dubhdara, daughter of Geallaoh, king of 
Ossory, and his wife Sadbh. 

Muircheartach made a searroving expedi- 
tion to the Hebrides, plundering several 
Danish settlements in the same year. Dur- 
ing his absence Oeallachan [^v.], king of 
Cashel, attacked his allies, the Deisi, and this 
was the occasion of Muircheartach’s most 
famous campaign, known as the * Moirthim- 
chell Eireann,’ or great circuit of Ireland, and 
described in a poem written in heptasyllabic 
alliterative verse with vowel rhymes by Cor- 
macan, son of Maolbrighde, his bard, ^who 
accompanied the king. The poem was written 
in 942, and has been printed, with notes, by 
John 0*Donovan (Irish Ar^nologioal S<^ 
dety, 1841). The king, with a carefully 
selected force of the Cinel Eoghain^ left 
Ailech in the berinning of the winter, 
crossed the river Bonn near Fortglenone, 
marched through Mogh Line, and after four 
days in the kinplom of Uladh, during which 
they captured the king and Loinmach, the 
chief of M^ Line, reached the Boyne near 
Knowth. tte next day they crossed Magh 
Breagh, then covered with snow, and surprise 
the^anes of Dublin, who did not exped any 
attack at that season. The Danes nve the 
Iring tribute of cloth, gold, meat, and cheese, 
and aweelthy dtiien nanaed Sitrio as a hos- 
tage. The next day^s march was of twenty- 
one mOes to Dmdavin in Wicklow, and from 
it Aillinn, the diief fort of thekinjf of Leinster, 

was attacked, and Loroan, the king, taken as 


a hostage. To Ballaghmoon, In tlie south 
of Kild^ was the next day’s march, and 
on the next day, at Gowran, oo. K^enny, 
Muircheartabh was hospitably received by us 
friends of Ossory, and spent some days re- 
ceiving tribute and entertainment from the 
chiefs of Ossory, Ely O’CanroU, and the DeisL 
He then marched on Cashel, and prepared 
for a pitched battle, but the Munstennen 
yielded up their king, Oeallachan, as a hos- 
tage and Muircheartach crossed part of the 

S l^ south of Limerick, and on the second 
ay reached the Shannon at Killaloe. After 
several days in Thomond, he turned north- 
wards through Ghdway and RosoommoiL 
crossed the river Drobhaeis into Ulster, and 
in three days reached home by way of i^arnae- 
mor, after a month of marching. In the 

S Muircheartach aent his captives U 
ihadh, the kidp of Ireiand, in acknow- 
ledgment of his supremrcT, but ticking 
sent them back to Ailech. His Irish cogno- 
men, * na gooohallffcroichnn,’ waadue to tbv 
leather mantles which bia soldiers wore, ttid 
which are often me'^onea in Oormaean’s 
account of the circuit. In 948 he was killed 
in a battle amnst the Danes at Ardee, oo. 
Louth. He nad long yellow hair. He had 
a son Domhnall, whose son Muircheartach 
Midheach was kUled by Amlaff the Dane in 
976. Con Bacach O’N eill, the first earl of Ty- 
rone [q.v.l and Hugh O'Neill, second 6m 
of Tmne Xq. v.l, who died in 1616, were di- 
rectly descended from him. In the * Book of 
Lmnster,’ a manuscript of the twelfthoentuiy, 
there is a poem of fifteen stanzas on his ex- 
ploits by J^ann Mainistrecb Fq. v.], bef^inninff 
(f. 184, a. 29) * assin taltin inbaid oenaig,* ana 
ending (f. 184, a. 62), * ar tri oed oend feis do 
ultaibf’with an account of the defeat by 
Muircheartach of the people of Ulidia, of 
which there is no other record. 

[Book of LeiDBter (faesimile Rnysl Irish Aea- 
dernyh a mamucript of the twelfth eentufj ; the 
Ciroiut of Ireland, by Oorroaeaii Eigeas, ed. J. 
O'DoDovaa, Dublin, 1841 (no earlier maniiscripl 
exists than a transeript by Ouchoicrioh O’Glsry 
of about 1620, bnt, thoueh the older eodiees 
are not extant, this text bears strong internal 
evidence of anthenticity) ; ^nala Rioehachta 
Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, vol. ii. ; Annals of CTlstsir, 
ed. W. M. Hennessy, vol. i.] N. M. 

MUIBOHEAETAOH, king of UUter 
(d. 1166). [See O’LooHLAunr, Mujb* 

OHXABTACH.] 

MUHCOHU MAOOU UAOETHSin, 
Sanri (d. 697), is termed in the * Mairtyvo- 
logy of Donegal ’ Mac ua Maiehtene, tad iu 
the * Lebar Bieoc ’ Mac hui micTeniyie. aou 
of the grandson of Mac TenL JKri^Qfave^ 
snggesta that the nameMachthsBi Ic utraae- 
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lation of Cogitosas, wlio mentionB Muirchu at 
kuB father ; the word ie cognate with macAt* 
na^m, *I ponder.’ Macou Machtheni would 
thus mean ^of the sons of Cogitosus.’ Oolgan 
and Lanigan were disposed to identify him 
with Adamnan, who is known as Ua Tinne, 
but the resemblance of the names is only ap- 
parent. His monastery (civitas), aocordi]^ 
to the ‘Lebar Brecc/ was in Hy Faelan, in 
the north of the county of Kildare, but the 
* Calendar of Cashel ’ says CiU Murchon 
(Murchu’s Church^ was in HyGkrchonin 
the county of WickIow. I 

Muirchu is only known as the author of ' 
the life of St. Patrick in the * Book of Ar- 
magh/ a manuscript transcribed in SO?, and 
now preserved in Trinity Collet, Dublin. 
This IB the earliest existing life of the saint, 
and forms the foundation of all the later 
Uves, which either borrow from it or en- 
large on it. It was composed in obedi- 
ence to the command and at the dictation 
of Ae^ of Sletty in the south of the Queen’s 
County, an anchorite and bishop, who ap- 
pears to have been specially interested in 
the see of St. Patrick, and was intimately 
associated with Adamnan in endeavouring 
to introduce the Roman Easter and other 
foreign customs in the North. Muirchu, who 
was with Adamnan at the synod summoned 
to support the new customs over which Flann 
Febla, coarb of Armagh, presided, supported 
the innovation. He tells us that ^ many had 
taken in hand’ the life of St. Patrick, but had 
failed owing to the conflicting nature of the 
accounts then current and the many doubts 
of the facts expressed on all sides. He uses 
the ' Confession of St. Patrick ’ as his authority 
for the earlier part, and then proceeds to the 
traditional matter. The parts do not har- 
monise, but his work is of great importance, as 
identifying the author of the * Confession ’ 
with thepopular saint. The copy of this life 
in the * Book of Armagh ’ was imperfect for 
more than two centuries owing to the loss of 
the first leaf, but a few years aro the Bol- 
landist fathers found in the Royu Libraiy of 
Brussels aLegendarium of the eleventh cen- 
tury which contained a perfect copy of the 
life, not taken from the Armagh coaex, and 
in some respects more accurate. This was 
pUced in tne hands of the Rev. Edmund 
Hogan, S. J., b^r whom it was carefully edited 
and published in the * Analecta Bollandiana’ 
in 1882. Muirchu's day is 8 June^ 

[7ita Saneti Fatrieii ; Analecta Bollandiana; 
Bmssale, 1882, p. 20 ; Lanigan'i Eoel. Hist. iti. 
181 ; Martyrology of Done^fp. 41 ; Calendar 
of OmgOMt p. zcm; Adamnan's St Golnmba, ed. 
Reaves, Appendix to Flrefooe, p. 41 ; Goidelioa, 
by Whitley Stokes, 2nd ed. p. 92.] T. O. 


MUntHEAD, JAMES, D.D. (1742- 
1808), songwriter, son of Muirhead of Logan 
(represent^ an ancient family), was bom 
in 1742 in the parish of Buittle, Kirkcud- 
brightshire. Alter elementary training at 
Dumfries grammar school, ^fie studied for the 
church at Edinburgh University, and was 
ordained minister of the parish of Urr, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, 28 June 1770. As a pro- 
prietor and freeholder of the county, he was 
one of the aristocratic victims of Burns’s un- 
sparingsatire in * Ballads on Mr. Heron’s Elec- 
tion, 1795/ and he retaliated in a brochure, in 
which he Quoted and liberally translated 
into verse Martial’s ' In Vacerram ’ (Mab- 
TiALiB, liber, zi. ep. 66). He somewhat 
cleverly made out Yacerras to have been a 
gaug^er of very loose principles, and ‘ no pub^ 
ncation in answer to the scurrilities of Bums 
ever did him so much harm in public opinion, 
or made Bums himself feel so sore ’ (manu- 
script of Alexander Young, quoted in Cham- 
BEBs’s Bumg, vol. iv. Library edit.) Bums 
further denounced Muirhead in his election 
song of 1796, ‘ Wha will buy my Troggin P ’ 
A scholarly man, Muirhead was specially 
known as a mathematician and a naturalist. 
In 1796 he received the denee of D.D. from 
Edinburgh University. died at Spottes 
Hall, Dumfriesshire, 16 May 1608 (Scots 
Mag, Izz. 47^. He married, 21 Aug. 1777, 
Jean Loudon (d, 1826), by whom he had two 
sons, William, an advocate, and Charles, 
and a daughter, wife of Captain Skirving, 
of the East India Company’s service. 

Muirhead’s one publimed song is the 
shrewd and vivid pastoral, * Bess the Gawlde ’ 
i.e. fool or dupe). It first appeared in Herd’s 
Scottish Songs/ 1776. Bums considered it 
equalled by few Scottish pastorals, pro- 
nouncing it *a beautiful song, and in the 
mnuine Soots taste’ (Obohbk, Beligttes of 
Bums), Muirhead furnished particulars ci 
Uie parish of Urr to Sinclairs ^Statistical 
Account of Scotland,’ 1791-9. 

[Murray’s Literary Hist, of Galloway ; Scots 
Musical Museam, ed. Laing ; Rogers’s Modem 
Scottish Minstrel; Harper’s Bards of Galloway; 
Hew Soott’s Fasti, pt. ii. pp. 608-9.] T. B. 

MUntHEAD, JAMES (1831-18891, 
iurist, son of Claud Muirhead of Qomin Park, 
Midlothian, proprietor of the '^inburgh 
Advertiser/ bom in 1881, was admitted on 
81 Oct. 18M a member of the Inner Temple, 
where he was called to the bar on 6 June 
1857, being admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates the same year. In 18^ he 
was elected to the chair of civil law in the 
university of Edinburgh, which he held untQ 
bis death. He held post of advocate 
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depute duri^ Lord Beaoonsfield’s edminle- 
tration, and in 1886 was appointed eheriff of 
Stirling, Dumbarton, and ufaclonannanabire. 

Muirhead was an aooompli^ed jurist, and 
besides discharging his mfessorial duties 
with eminent abihtj, made a Europesn re- 
putation by his Easterly works on Roman 
hw. In 1885 he succeraed Lord McLaren 
as shenff in chancery, and the same year r^ 
•oeived: from the university of Glasgow the 
honors^ degree of LL.D. He died at his 
house in Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 
on 8 Not. 1889. Muirhead married, on 
14 April 1857, Jemima Lock, youngest daugh- 
ter of George Eastlake of Plymouth. 

Muirhead edited in 1880 * The Institutes 
of Gains and Rules of Ulpian. The former 
irom Studemund*s Apograph of the Verona 
Codex. With translation and notes critical 
and ex^anatoiy, and c^ious alphabetical 
digest,’ Edinburgh, 8vo. llis ‘ Historical In- 
troduction to the Private Law of Rome,’ 
Edinburgh, 1886, 8vo, of which an abridg- 
ment had appeared, under the title * Roman 
Law,’ in the ninth edition of the ^ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,’ is a work of authority, 
and has been translated into French and 
Italian. Muirhead’s interesting and valuable 
library of law books was, after his death, pur- 
chased ^ subscrintion and presented to the 
Owens College, Manchester. A catalogue 
of it has been published by the college. 

[Scotsman, 9 and 18 Nov. 1889 ; Times, 9 Nov. 
1889 ; Journal of Jurisprudenee, 1889, p. 689; 
The Student, 17 May 1889 ; Foster’s Men at the 
Bar ; Edinburgh Unir. Cal.] J. M. R. 

MULCASTER, Sib FREDERICK 
WILLIAM (1772-<1846),lieutenant-general, 
colonel-commandant royal engineers, and 
inspector-general of fortifications, eldest son 
of Major-general G. F. Mulcaster, of the 
royal engineers, was bom at St. Augustine, 
East Florida, on 25 June 1772. After pass- 
ing through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, he received a commiuion as 
second lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
2 June 1792, and in June 1793 was trans- 
ferred to the royal engineers. He was pro- 
moted first lieutenant in November 1/93. 
He was sent to Portsmouth, and early in 
1795 was apnmnted assistant quartepnaster- 
general in me south-western district. He 
hdd out the encampments at Weymouth, 
which were frequently visited George III 
and the royal family. He sailed for Por- 
tngiil on 1 Jan. 17w, and after making a 
B^itary surv^ of the seat of war, he served 
snocessiveW as military secretary to General 
Hon. Sir C. Stuart and lieutenant-Genml 
Fraser. On 11 Sept 1798 he was promoted 
captain-lientenanty and went to Minorca, 


where he was commanding engineer at the 
nege of Oindadella in that idand at the end 
of the yeu. He was aotivdy employed in 
the operations in the Mediterranean until 
1801, and was military secretaiy successively 
to Sir 0. Stuart, General Fra, and Lord 
Roslyn. He actM as colonial secretary of 
Minorca after its capture, and as ju^ of 
the vice-admiralty court in the Mediterra* 
nean. He held tne latter appointment fbr 
nearly two years, and thou^ some eight 
hunched prise causes came bmre him tlm 
were but five appeals to England, and in 
all these his decisions were confirmed. 

In June 1801 he was appointed under- 
secretary to Lord Chatham, master-general 
of the ordnance. On 21 Sept. 1802 he was 
promoted captain, and in D^canber 1803 he 
was appoints commanding royal engpneei 
and inspector of thB royal gunpowdej^ fac- 
tories at Faversham and \^ltham ybey. 
On 25 July 1810 he became brevet major, 
and on 1 iSby 1811 regi cental lieutenant^ 
colonel. In January 1812 he went to the 
Mauritius as commai.'^ng ruyal engineer of 
that island and of Bourbon ana dependencies. 
He remained there until 1817, and acted as 
surveyoivgeneral of the colonies and tem- 
porarily as colonial secretary, and took charge 
of Bourbon at a time of peculiar difficulty and 
delicacy, the lieutenantrgovemor having been 
superseded. He received the thanks of the 
governor for restoring peace in Bourbon by 
^judicious conduct. He was promoted colo- 
nel on 7 Feb. 1817. He returned to England 
in July the same year, and was plaoM on 
half-pay on reduction 01 the corps in August. 
He was made a K.O.H. for his services, and 
received the reward for distinguished se^ 
vice. He returned to full pay on 15 April 
1824, and was promoted major-general on 
27 May 1825. He served in vanous capa- 
cities on the staff at home, and on 16 Juy 
1834 was appointed inspector-general of 
fortifications. He was promoted lieutenant- 
general 28 June 1836. He resign^ the 
office of inspector-general of fortiflrations in 
July 1845, and diM at Charlton near Can- 
terbury on 28 Jan. 1846. Mulcaster married 
first, on 2 Sept. 1804, Mary Lo^, daughter 
of John Mmitrfaor of Belmont, Kent, and of 
Portland Place, and grsnddaurtter of James 
Gabriel Montrfsor [q.v.], and secondly, on 
10 Sept 1822, Estner Harris of Pethsm, 
near Osn|erbury, and had hy her ona son, 
Frederick Montidsor. 

[Boysl Military Osleodar, vet v. Loadoa, 
8vo. 1820; Porter’s Hist of the Oorpe of Royal 
Engiosen vol. ii. Londoo, 8ve, 1889^ Cwps 
Bseoids; War OiBes Reoofds; Burkins Landed/ 
Geiitiy.] E.H.Y. 
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MULOASflER, RIOHARD (1630 P- 
1611), schoolmaster sad author, is rommonly 
said to have been a native of Carlisle. But 
hlB most recent biographer, R. H. Quick, on 
evidence supplied by one of his descendants, 
considers his birthplace to have been * the old 
border tower of feraokenhill Castle, on the 
river Line.’ His father, William Mulcaster, 
was of an old border fiunily, who traced back 
their histray to the time of William Rufus, 
and had been active in repelling the incur- 
sions of the Scots. Richim, bom in 1530 
or 1531, was sent to Eton, where Udall was 
head-master from 1534 to 1543. From Udall 
he may have caught some tincture of the 
severity he afterwards himself showed as a 
schoolmaster, as well as his fondness for dra- 
matic composition. In 1548 Mulcaster was 
elected scholar of King’s Collero, Cambridge, 
but soon migrated to Christ Church, Oxford, I 
where in 1556 he was elected a student, and | 
proceeded M. A. in the following vw. W^e 
still in residence he added to his classical 
studies an acquaintance with Hebrew and 
other oriental lan^ages, which won from 
Hugh Broughton me commendation that he 
was one of the best Hebrew scholars of his 
age* In 1659 he was working as a school- 
master in London. The date is fixed by a 
passage in his * Positions,’ published in 1581, 
m wmch he speaks of having been engaged 
in teaching twenty-two years. His reputa- 
tion as a teacher became so well known that 
when, in 1561, the newly founded school of 
the Merchant Taylors was ready to be opened, 
Mulcaster was appointed (24 Sept.) its first 
head-master. In this capacity he served till 
1686 with great ability and benefit to the 
school, thoug^h his rugged temper produced 
oceasionid friction between him and the go- 
verning body. There is good reason to believe 
that Spenser the poet was one of his earliest 
pupils. On 28 June of that year he sent in 
lOB resignation, and on the following 8 Nov. 
a successor was appointed. His farewell to 
the school was the bitter apophthegm, quoted 
also by Bishop Pilkington,* Fidelia servus per- 
petuus asinus.’ 

Wilson, the historian of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, says that immediately on leaving that 
school Mulcaster became surmastw of St. 
Paul’s (p. 1177) ; but this is to all appeanmce 
an error (GasDunsB, Admimon 
p. 29). m was ma^ vicar of Oranbrook, 
Rent, 1 April 1690, and prebendary of Qatea- 
bury, Sarum, 29 April 1594. On 5 Aug. 1596, 
being then at least in bis sixty-sixth year, he 
was elected bi^master of St. Paul’s SchooL 
He held l^e omee for twelve vears more, till 
his resignation in the spring of 1608. In 1598 
Elisabeth, who had always shown a-kindly 


interest in his welfare, had presented him to 
the rectory of Stanford Rivers in Essex. On 
6 Aug. 1609 he lost his wife Katherine, with 
whom he had been united fifty jrears, and 
he recorded his loss in a feeling epitaph. He 
himself died on 16 April 1^11, and was laid 
hj his wife’s side, in the chancel of Stanford 
lUvers Church, 26 April, but no memorial 
marks the spot. 

Mulcasters work as a teacher has not yet 
been fiilly appreciated. Fuller (who mis- 
takenlv calls him a Westmoreland worthy) 
has told us how far the * pravers of cockering 
mothers prevailed with him,’ which was just 
as far, in truth, as the ‘ requests of indulgent 
fathers, rather increasing than mitigating his 
severity on their offenaing child.’ Yet his 
memory was revered bv some of his greatest 
scholars. Bishop Andrewes kept hU por- * 
trait over his studv door, and, besides many 
substantial acts of friendship to him during 
his life, left his son, Peter Mulcaster, a 
legacy at his death. 

In several respects Mulcaster’s views on 
education were in advance of his age. He 
taught his boys music and singing, and had 
a hand in the * Discantus, Cantiones, &c.,’ of 
Tallis and Bird (cf. Whiteloceb, Liber Fam, 
Camden Soc.) His pupils frequently per- 
formed masks, interludes, and the like before 
Elisabeth and the court. He insisted on the 
importance of physical training, and asserted 
the right of girls to receive as good a mental 
education as boys. If he would not * set young 
maidens to public grammar schools,’ it was 
only because that was 'a thing not used 
in my country.’ He advocated a system of 
special training for men designed to l>e school- 
masters. 

He wrote: 1. * Positions, wherein those 
primitive Circumstances be examined, which 
are necessarie for the Training up of Chil- 
dren, either for Skill in their Book or Health 
in their Bodie,’ &c., London, 1581, small 4to, 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Hazlitt and 
Lowndes mention editions of 1587 and 1691 ; 
it was re-edited by Quick in 1888. 2. ^ The 
First Part of the Elementarie, which en- 
treateth chefelie of the right Writing of our 
English Tung,’ London, 1662, small Ito. No 
secondpart of this is known to have appeared. 
3. Latin verses prefixed to Baret’s < Alvearie,’ 
1580 ; Odand’s * Anglorum Proelia ’ and * Ei- 
renarchia,’ 1580 and 1582 ; Hakluyt’s ^ Voy- 
ages,’ and others. 4. ’ Catechismus Paulinus, 
in vsum Scholas Paalinse conecriptus, ad 
formam parui illius Anglici Catechismi qui 
pueris in communi precum Anglicarum lihro 
ediscendus proponitur,’ London, 1599, re- 
printed 1601, small 8vo ; preface dated 
17 Nov. 1699, in whidi he speaks of the 
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mat difficulties he had to contend with on 
first entering upon office at St. Paul’s. 6. < In 
Mortem Smnissimn Reginas Elicabethas 
Nasnia consolans/ London, 1603, small 4to, 
followed by a version in English. 

[Articles in Gent. Mag. 1800 pt. i. pp. 410-21, 
511-12, pt. ii. pp. 603-4, signed E. M. (the late 
Sir Henry Elhs?l; H. B. Wilson’s History of 
'Merchant Taylors^ School ; Collier’s Annals of the 
Stage, 1881, i. 206, 208-9, 248-9, and Bibliog. 
Account of Early English Lit. ; Hunter’s MS. 
Chorus Vatnm, il 60-1; Wood's Athens; 
Knight’s Colet (the B. Mulcaster who translated 
Fortescue's work was Robert Mulcaster) ; War- 
ton's English Poetry ; Corser’s Collectanea, pt. 
T. p. 137 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook to the Popnlar 
Lit. A letter from Mulcaster to Sir Philip 
Sydney is said to be * among the letters at Pens- 
^rst.’ To the edition of the Positions by Robert 
Hebert Quick [q. v.J London, 1888, was ap- 
pended an account of Mulcaster and his writings; 
lecture by Mr. Foster Watson, in Educational 
Times, 1 Jan. 1893 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 
vi. 142 ] J. H. L. 

MULGRAVE, Eabls of. [See Shef- 
field, Edmund, first Eabl, 1o64P>1646; 
Sheffield, Edmund, second Eabl, 1611 
1658; Sheffield, John, third Eabl, 1648- 
1721 *, Phipps, Henby, first Eabl of the 
second creation, 1765-1881.] 

MULGRAVE, Babons. [See Phipps, 
Constantine John, second Babon, 1744- 
1792; Phipps, Henby, third Babon, 1765- 
1831.] 

MULHOLLAND, ANDREW (1781- 
1866), cotton and linen manufacturer, bom 
at ^Ifast in 1791, came of an old Ulstei 
family. His lather, Thomas, was in 1819 
head of Messrs. Thomas Mulholland & Go., a 
firm of cotton manufacturers of Union Street, 
Belfast (cf. Belfast Directory^ 1819, p. 52). 
Andrew was posted in this nm, which, on 
the death of hm ffither, was carried on by him- 
self and a brother under the title of Messrs. 
T. & A. Mulholland. On 10 J une 1828 their 
cotton mill in York Street was burnt doym. 
No machinery had yet been introduced into 
the manufacture of linen at Belfast, but 
Andrew had observed that the supply of 
yams made by hand was quite insufficient to 
meet the demands of the Belfast spinnen, 
and that quantities of flax were shipped across 
to Man^ester to be spun and reimported as 
yam. He aeoordingly determinea in 1828 
to set up flax-spuming machinery in a small 
mill in St. James’s Street, and subsequently 
devoted the rebuilt mill in York Street to 
the same purpose. The flrst bundle of flax 
yams produce l^maohineiv in Bellast was 
thrown off in ISwfirom the York Street mill ; 
Messn. Muiland, however, dispute priority 


with the MulhoUanda in the introduction of 
machinery. After his brother Thomas’s death 
Andrew carried on the business single- 
handed. For some yean he enjoyed with 
very profitable results almost a monopolv in 
the new industry which he had set on mot, 
and the firm still remains one of the principal 
concerns in Belfast. On the grant of a cor- 
poration to Belfast in 1842 Andrew became 
a member of it, was mayor in 1845, andjpre- 
sented the town with the organ in Ubter 
Hall at a cost of 3,000^ In 1§90 he retired 
to Springvale, Ballywalter, oo. Down, and 
subsequently became justice of the peace, 
deputy-lieutenant, and served as high sheriff 
for Down and Antrim. He died on 24 Aug. 
1866 at Springvale, aged 78. He married m 
1817 Elim, daughter of Thomas McDonnell 
of Belfast. His eldest son, John (A 1819), 
assisted Cobden in his#Bgotiation ci a oom- 
mercial treaty with Napoiom III in 
entered parhment as member for co, Down 
in 1874, sat for Downpati’ok 1880-6, and 
was in 1892 raised to the peerage of th> 
United Kingdom unde the title of Baron 
Dunleath of Ballywalter. 

[Belfast Weekly News, Weekly Press, and 
Northern Whig for 1 Sept. 1866 ; J. H. Smith's 
Belfast and if a Environs, p. 67 ; Belfast Diree- 
toiy, 1819; British Manufacturing Industries, 
p. 77> &e, ; Charley’s Flax and its Products in 
Ireland, pp. 36, 92, 124; Sharp’s Flax, Tow, 
and Jute Spinning ; Warden's Linsn Trads, 
Ancient and Modern, p. 404 ; Foster’s Peenigs, 
1893; information received from Baron Dan- 
leath ] A. F. P. 

MULLEN, ALLAN (d. 1690), anatomUt. 
[See Molines.] 

MULLENS, JOSEPH (1820-1879), mis- 
sionary, bom in London on 2 Sept. 16Sk), en- 
tered Coward College in 1837, and in 1841 
graduated B.A. at the London University. 
In June 1842 he offered himself to the Lon- 
don Missiona^ Society (congregationaliat) 
for servioe in India, and after sending one 
session at Edinburgh in study of mental 
philosophy and logic, he was ordained to tlm 
congregationalist ministry 5 Sept, at Barbi- 
can Clmpel, and tailed for India in the com- 
pany of the Rev. A. F. Lacroix [q.v.] Ar- 
riving in Calcutta, he entered on his work 
at IBhowanipore, where he married Lacroix’s 
daughter in 1845. In 1646 he succeeded to 
the pastorate of the native ohoreh at the 
sameplice^ He remained there twelve y^ars* 
During tMs pmod he prepared a senee of 
starisnos of missions in India and Ceylon. 
In 1868 be returned to England, and in 1860 
took a prominent part m the missioiiary 
conference in LiverpooL In 1861 he se> 
eeivedfiom William Ckillege> Msssielwiietts, 
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the deme of D.D., and in the same y«lr 
his wife died. In 1666 Mullens be^me 
joint foreign secretary of the London Mis- 
lionaiy Sodety, and in 1868 sole fmign 
secretary. In the earlier capacity he Tisit^ 
the missionary stations of the society in India 
and China, returning to England in 1866. 
In 1867 he received from the univerBity ot 
Edinburgh the degree of D.D* In 1870 he 
attended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreig[n Missions, and remained 
to advocate the claims of the society in Ca- 
nada. In 1878 he visited Madagascar to 
confer with the missionaries there, and he 
published the results in * Twelve Months in 
Madagascar’ (1857). After the death of 
Dr. Thomson of the mission on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, Mullens left England, 24 April 
1879, with Mr. (Griffith and Dr. Southon, to 
proceed to Zanzibar for the purpose of re- 
inforcing the mission in Central Africa. On 
arrival at Zanzibar, Mullens resolved to 
accompany the inexperienced members of 
the mission to the scene of operation. At 
Kitange, 6 July, 150 miles from Saadani, 
Mullens caught a severe cold, and he died 
on 10 July 1879 at Chakombe, eight miles 
l^yond. He was buried at the mission 
station of Mpwapwa. 

Mullens, by his organising power, mastery 
of details, and statesmanlike suj^rvision, 
largely increased the elHciency of the London 
Missionary Society. In addition to many 
reports, essays, articles, and notices, he 
wrote : 1. * Missions in South India visited 
and described,’ 1854. 2. 'The Religious 

Aspects of Hindu Philosophy discussed,’ 
18W. 8. 'Brief Memorials of the Rev. 

Alphonse Francois Lacroix,’ 1862. 4. 'A 

brief Review of Ten Years’ Missionary Labour 
in India, between 1852 and 1861,’ London, 
1863. 5. 'London and Calcutta compared 
in their Heathenism, their Privileges, and 
their Prospects,’ 1868. 6. 'Twelve Months 
in Madagascar,’ 1874 ; 2nd edit. 1875. Mrs. 
Mullens wrote * Faith and Victory : a Story 
of the Progress of Christianity in BengaL’ 

[The Chronicle of the London Missionaiy So- 
ciety, October 1879.] S. P. 0. 


MULLER, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
1715 P-1790 P), painter. [See Milleb, 


MULLER, JOHN (1699-1784), mathe- 
matician, was bom in Gtermanv in 1699. 
His first book, a treatise on conic sections, 
published in London in 1786, is dated from 
the Tower of London, and dedicated to the 
mastery-general of the ordnance, the Duke of 
Argyll and Qreenwiol^ although Muller’s 
name does not appear in the ordnance-lists 


in ' Anglia Notitise’ at this period. In 1741 
Muller was appointed heaa-master of the 
Royal Militaiy Academy, Woolwich, at a 
salary of 200/. a year, hv the new master- 
general [see Moimoir, Johk, second Duns 
OF Montagu]. At first, tke academy was a 
mere school, where the masters^ Muller and 
Thomas Simpson, resented military inter- 
ference, and the boys defied the masters at 
will (see Duncan, Hist Hoy. Artillery ^ vol.i.) 
Subs^uently, matters improved, the cadet- 
company was formed, the academy enlarged, 
and Muller appointed professor of fortifi- 
cation and artillery, a post he held until 
superannuated and pensioned in September 
1766 {Hecords Bov. mil. Academy). He was 
'the scholastic father of all the great engineers 
this country employed for forty years ’ (Hill, 
Bosmllf i. 851). He died in April 1784, at 
the age of eighty-five. A portrait of Muller, 
painted by J. Hay, was engraved by T. M^or 
(Bromlbt). His library was sold in 1/85 
(Nichol, Idt. Anecd. vol. iii.) 

Muller published: 1. 'A Mathematical 
Treatise, containing a System of Conic Sec- 
tions and the Doctrine of Fluxions and 
Fluents applied to Various Subjects,’ Lon- 
don, 1736, 4to. 2. ' The Attack and Defence 
of Fortified Places,’ London, 1747. 8. ' A 
Treatise containing the Practical Part of 
Fortification, for the Use of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich,’ London, 1755, 
4to. 4. ' A Treatise on Fortification, Regu- 
lar and Irregular. With Remarks on the 
Constructions of Vauban and Coehom,’ Lon- 
don, 1756, 4to, 2nd edit. 6. ' The Field En- 

g ineer. Translated from the French of De 
lairac, London, 1759, 8vo. 6. 'Treatise on 
Artillery,’ a compendious work, London, 
1757 ; with Supplement, London, 1768. 
7. 'New System of Mathematics, to which is 
prefaced an Account of the First Principles 
of Algebra/ Tjondon, 1769, 8vo ; another edit. 
London, 1771. 

[Muller’s writings ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Gent. 
Mag. 1784, i. 475.] H. M. 0. 

MULLER, WILLIAM (d. 1846L writer 
on military and engineering science, describes 
himself as an officer of Electoral Hanoverian 
cavalry, who, about the dose of last century, 
became the first-appointed public instructor 
(docent) in militaiy science m the university 
of Gottingen, whiw conferred upon him the 
degrees of doctor of philosophy and master of 
arts (Mulleb, Belations of the Cempaxgn^ 
1809, Preface; Handbuch dor Orobm Ge- 
schutzes). He states that during the ten years 
he held that post he made a vast number of 
experiments m artUlezy, and so far as his 
time and pecuniary zesouroea admitted, trap 
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Yelled in France, PruBsia, Holland, Bohemia, 
Austria, &c., to inspect battlefields and en- 

r e of war (tft.) fie adds that he had under 
instruction many distin|piished ofiieers, 
including German and Russian princes, who 
served both in the German and French armies 
during Napoleon^ subsequent campaigns 
(MfiLLBB, &tence cf War ^ voL L Preface), 
^ter the French seized Hanover a second 
time in 1807, Muller came to England, and 
on 24 April 1809 was appointed a second 
lieutenant of engineers in the king^s Gierman 
legion, in British pi^, becoming first lieu- 
tenant, 20 May 1809, and second captain, 
18 Dec. 1812. He was employed in the home 


in the home 


district; published several works in English; 
patented an im^ovement in pumps (Britidi 
patent 8300, 12 Feb. 1810) ; and in 1813 was 
Employed on a survey of the coast about the 
mouths of the Elbe, which after the peace 
was extended as far as Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
The German legion was disbanded, and Mul- 
ler, with other officers, placed on half-pay 
from 24 Feb. 1816, when he was appointea 
a captain of engineers in the reformed Hano- 
verian army, and was much enga^d on sur- 
vey work. In 1828 he patented m England 
(British Patent 6680, 16 July 1828), an in- 
strument he called a ^ cosmosphere, ’consisting 
of ‘cosmically’ (equatoriallyP) mounted ter- 
restrial and celestial globes ^ for the solution 
of problems in navigation, spherics, and other 
sciences.’ Miiller, who was a E. H., and 
wore the German Legion war-medal, died at 
Stade, in Hanover, where he had long re- 
sided, on 2 Sept. 1846. 

He was author of the following works: 
1. ‘ Analytische Trigonometrie,’ Gottingen, 
1807. 2. ^ Anfangsgriinde der reinen Ma- 
thematik,’ Gottingen, 1807. 8. ^Handbuch 
der Yerfertigung des noben Geschiitzes,’ 
Gottingen, 1807. 4. ’ Grundriss su Yorle- 
sungen der militarischen Encyclopedie,’ Got- 
tingen, 1808 (Muller states that his encyclo- 
pe£a was subsequently printed in Germany, 
France, and Holland under the First Em- 
pire). 6. ^Handbuoh der Artillerie,’ Berlin, 
I 8 IO (for the preceding list see preface to 
MuLLBB, Scienee qf War, voL i.) 6. * A Ra* 
lation of the Military Opmtions of the Aus- 
trian and French Armies in the Campaign 
of 1809,’ London, 1810, 8vo. 7. ^ Elements 
of the Science of War,’ 8 vols. 8vo, Loi^on, 
1811. 8. *A Topogrwhical and Military 
Survey of Germany,’ l^don, 1816, 12mo. 

9. * Hydrooso-choromphische Generfd-Post- 
0. Wege-Oarte des nlfinigr. Hannover.’ In 
twelve sheets and reduo^ Hanover, 1828. 

10. < Special-Carte der FnrstenthumsLippe,’ 

Hwover, 1824. 11. ' Beschieibung der 

StunnflutheB an den O&ni der Nordaee u.der 


slih daiin ergiessenden Strome a. Fluesa, 
8-4 Feb. 1825, mit Carte u. Planen,’ Han- 
over, 1825-8. 12. / The Cosmosphere, or Oos- 
mographically-mounted Terrestrial andOeks- 
tialGlobes, for Self-instruction and the Use of 
Schools,’ London, 1829. With an Appendix 
on * I^truments for Calculating Latitude and 
Longitude at Sea.’ According to the British 
Museum Catalogue he was proMbly the writer 
of ^ Yersuch einer kurzen Geschichte des E5- 
nigr. Hannover u. Herzogth. Braunschwri^ 
Liineburff,’ Hanover, 1882, 8vo, a small wonc 
published under the signature * R.’ 

[Hanoverian Staats-Kalendars and British 
Army Lists; Beamish's Hist. German Legion, vol. 

ii. ; Muller’s Writings; Neuer Nskrolog. der 
Deutschen, Weimar, 1846, zxiy. 1 080. In uie list 
of his works in the British Muse'im Oatalogne 
Muller figures under two entree as ‘Mueller. 
Wilhelm, officer of BT loveriuii Cavalry,' and 
* Mueller, Wilhelm, engineer.’] H. 

MtLUER, WILLIAlt JOHN (ISIS- 
1846), landscape painter, ^om at Bristol on 
28 June 1812, was the second son of John 
Samuel Muller and hs^wife, a Miss James 
of Bristol. His fathw, a native of Danzig, 
took refuge in England daring the Frenw 
occupation of Prussia in 1607-8, and settled 
at Bristol, where he marrie^ and published 
*ANatur^ History of the OrinoidM,’ 1821, 
4to. He also left a manuscript, which was 
lost, on < Corals and Coralines,’ and contri- 
buted several papers to the * Transactions of 
the Royal Society.’ He died in 1880. 

Under his fetner's teaching Muller de- 
veloped a taste for botanv and natund histoiy. 
He was at first intended for im engineer, but, 
devoting himself to art, received his first in- 
struction from his fellow-townsman, James 
Barker PVne fq. v.] He appears to have lived 
at Bristol till^ was one-and-twenty, and 
was a member of the Bristol Sketcl^g Club, 
which was established in 1888^ his fellow- 
members being Samuel Jackson, J. Skinner 
Prout, J. B. Fyne, William West, Willis, 
Robert Tucker, and Evans. In the same 
year (1883) he exhibited for the first time at 
the Royal Academy, bis picture being ^ The 
Destruction of Old London Bridge-Dom- 
ing.’ In this or the following year he went 
abroad with Mr. George Fripp (still oneof the 
members of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water (klours), and spent seven months 
sketching in Germany, S witseilaiid, end Italy, 
after wlup^ he returned to Bristol and eom- 
menced hie professional career. In 1886 he 
exhibited at the Boyal Academy 'Peaemts 
on the Rhine waiti^ for the Ferry Boat,’ and 
aent works to the Exhibition of the 8oei^ 
of Artiste In Bufiblk Street in 1886, 1887, 
and 1888. In the laat of theae inan he 
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took a tour in Greece and Eg^t, retumd^ fewer touohec, than any other painter of 
to Briatol withportfolioe filled with his time. He never spoilt the freshness 
sketches. In IfiSvhe came to London, whme of his work by over-labour or detaiL One 
luB pictures found ready purchasers lus den- of hii most remarkable works, executed very 
tenty in the use of both oil- and water-colour, rapidly, in a manner suggestive of Oonstable, 
his &e colour, and extraordinarily rapid eze- and c^ed * Eel Butts at, Gonng,* is now in 
eution, were regarded with admiration and the possession of Mr. WiUiam Agnew. It is 
wonder. David Cox fq. v.], his senior by little more than a masterly sketch, and on 
nearly thirty years, who wished to improve the back of it is written in large letters by 
himsminou pamting, came and watch^ the the artist himself, * Left asa sketch for some 
young gemus as he pamted his now famous fool to finish and rum, W. M.. Feb. 7, 1848.’ 
picture of * The Ammunition Waggon,’ and it has recently been engravea in mezzotint 
procured a few of his pictures to place on a large scale. Facsimiles of twenty of his 
before him as models to work by. He again Bristol sketches were published in a quarto 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and con- volume under the title * Bits of Old Bristol,’ 
tmued to do so yearly till his death. In Bristol, 1868. An mteresting collection of 
1841 he publish^ a volume of ^Sketches Muller’s works (200) was eimibited in the 
illustrative of the Age of Francis I ’ (dedi- Birmmgham Art Gallery in 1896 (catalogue) 
Gated to Queen Adelaide), and joined the | A portrait of Muller from a drawmg b5^ 
government expedition to Lycia at his own Mr. Branwhite of Bristol is prefixed to 
expense. During his absence he made a Bolly’s * Life of Muller,’ and a photograph of 
large number of masterlv sketches, and from a bust in the possession of Muller’s brother 
them he pamted several pictures, like * The Edmund is given in the same work. 

Tent Scene, Xanthus,’ and 'The Buna! [Life by Neal S0II7, London, 1876 , Bed- 
Ground, Smyrna,’ which were exhibited at pive’s Diet. , Bryan s Diet , Graves’s Diet , 
the Royal Academy and the British Institu- Roget’s Old Water-colour Society, Bates’t 
tion during the last three years of his life. Maclise Portrait Gallery ] C. M. 

His han^ were now fuU of commissions, MULLIHER, THOMAS (/I. 1650P), 
which he was unable to execute from ill- musician, was before 1659, accordmg to a 
health. He returned to Bristol for rest and manuscript note m Stafford Smith’s hand- 
advice, but his heart was diseased He writing, ' master of St Paul’s school,’ that is, 
painted occasionally, his last work being a of the school for the choristers of St Paul’s 
sketch m water-colour of some fiowers at his Cathedral. In 1659 Sebastian Westcott was 
bedside. He died on 8 Sept. 1646, at the appointed to the post. If Stafford Smith’s 
early age of thirty-three, and was buried m note, which is the only evidence of Mulli- 
the old Lewm’s Mead bunal-ground, Bris- ner’s connection with the cathedral, be cor- 
toL At the sale of his works, which took rect, MuUiner was the master of Tallis 
place the year after his death, there was and Sheppard, and deserves the credit of 
much competition for his Lycian sketches, maintaining the St Paul’s music-school at a 
which sold at prices varying from 20/. to 60/ high level of excellence, if not of havmg 
apiece. A fine collection of them was left to raised it to celebrity, 
the British Museum by John Henderson Mullin«r made a voluable collection of 
[q. v.J in 1878. His oil-pictures now sell for pieces for the virginals, which is now pre- 
very large sums. The 'Chess Players’ fetched served in Brit Mus Addit. MS. 80518. The 
4,052/ at J. Heugh’s sale m 1674; 'Ancient volume bears an mscnption, 'Sum liber 
Tombs, Lycia,’ 8,060/ at the Bolckow sale Thoma MuUmeri, Johanne Heywoode teste ’ 
m 1888 : and ' The Island of ^odes,’ 8,465/. (Heywood was much employed as a musician 
atC.P. Matthews’nsaleinl891. Heisrepre- about the court.^ Most of the music m this 
sented in the National Gallery bv two fine but collection is written for the virginals, m the 
comparativdy ummportant woras — a 'Welsh hand, it is supposed^ of MuUmer ; while cer- 
Landscape ’ and an Eastern sketch (m oils), tarn numbers, ' galliardes,’ are signed T. M. 
With figum. There are several of his water- The manusermt was probably written during 
nolour drawings m the South Kensington the reign of Mary or early m that of Elizi^ 
Museum. Mu&er was one of the most ori- both ; it has been judg^ by other authorities 
ginal and powerful of pamters fi^om nature, to beloj^ to Henry vlirs time. 

He seised the characteristiCB of a scene with One Thomas MuUiner was scholar of Cor- 
wonderful clearness and promptitude, and pus Chnsti College, Oxford, in and before 
set it down without hesitation or difiiculty. i564, and ' organorum modulator ’on 8 March 
His selection and generalisation ware nearly 1568^. The name of MuUmer, or MuUy- 
alwavs masterly, hu colour pure and strong, ner, was known in the 16th century m 
and ne could probably suggest more,wiui Suffolk (Co/. CAme.iVee.ii.888),Northamp- 
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tonshire 0. 0. Repaters of wills, Dixy, 
29), and Oxfordshire (Registers of wills). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Sparrow Simpmn's 
Gl^inn from Old St. Panl's, p. 196; Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. 30613.] L. M. M. 

MULLINS, QfiORGE (^. 1700-1776), 
painty, was a native of Ireland, and stuped 
painting under James Mannin [q. y.] He 
wad employed for some time in a manufac- 
tory belonging to Mr. Wise at Waterford, 
where he painted trays and snuffboxes like 
those made at Birminghiun. He obtained, 
however, some success as a landscape- 
painter, and coming to London exhibited at 
the early exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
from 1770 to 1775. He married a young 
woman who kept an alehouse near l%mple 
Bar, called the Horseshoe and Magpye, a 
place of popular resort. 

[Pasquin’s Artists of Ireland ; Sarsfleld Tay- 
lor’s Fine Arts of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists. ] L. C. 

MULLINS, JAMES (d. 1639), surgeon. 
[See Molinbb.] 

MULLINS, JOHN (d. 1691), divine. 
[See Molyns.] 

MULOCK, DINAH MARIA, afterwards 
Mbs. Ckaik (1826-1667), authoress, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Mulock and his wife Dinah, 
was bom on 20 April 1626 at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire, where her father was 
then minister of a small congregation. Her 
childhood and early youth were much affected 
by his unsettled fortunes ; but she obtained 
a good education from various quarters, and, 
feeling conscious of a vocation for author- 
ship, came to London about 1646, much at 
the same time as two friends whose assis- 
tance was afterwards of the greatest service 
to her, Alexander MacmiUim and Charles 
Edwai^ Mudie [q. v.] Introduced by Miss 
Camilla Toulmin to the acquaintance of 
Westland Marston [q. v.l, she rapidly made 
friends in London, and found great encou- 
ragement for the stories for the young to 
which she at first confined heraelf, of wmch 
'Cola Monti’ (1649) was the best known. 
In the same year sheprodueed her first 
three-volume novel, * The Ogilviea’ which 
obtained a gre^ success. It was followed 
in 1860 ^ ^live,’ perhaps the most imagi- 
native of her fictions. ^The Head of m 
Family’ (1861) and < Agatha’s Husband’ 
(1868), in whiw the anuoreas used with 
great effect her recdleetions of East Dorset, 
were perhape better oonatmeted and more 
dBTeetive as novels, but had hardly the same 
eharm. Hie delightful fm^ st^ * Alice 
Leannont’ was piudished in 1852, and nume- 
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rous short stories contributed to periodioab, 
some displaying great imarinative power, 
were publisned in 1868 under the tiUe of 
* Avillion and othef Tales.’ A similar col- 
lection, of inferior merit, ajqieaied in 1857 
under the title of ' Nothing New.^ Thoroughly 
established in public favour as a sueoessfiil 
authoress, Miss Mulock took a cottage at 
Wildwood, North End, Hampstead^ ana be- 
came the ornament of a very extensive social 
circle. Her personal attractions were at this 
period of herlife considerable, and her simple 
, cordiality, staunch friendliness, and thorough 
goodness of heart perfected the fescination. 
In 1667 appeared the work by which she will 
be principally remembered, ’ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ a verynoble premtation of tlie 
highest id^ of ‘English middle-class life, 
which after nearly ferty years still stands 
boldly out from the works of the fegiale 
writers of the period^Gfeorge EHot’s exeai^d. 
In writing ‘ John Halifax,’ however, Ifiss 
Mulockhadpracticallydeli eredhermeesager 
and her next important work. * A Life fer a 
Life’ (1659), though ^very good novel — 
more highly remunerate, and perhaps at the 
time more widely read, than ’ John Halifax’— 
was far from possessing the latter’s enduring 
charm. ’ Mistress and Maid’ (1868), which 
originally appeared in * Good Words,’ was in- 
ferior in every respect ; and, though the lapse 
was partly retrieved in * Ohristian’s Mistake’ 
(1866), b^ subsequent novels were of no 
great account. The genuine passion which 
had upborne her early works of fiction had 
I not unnaturally faded out of middle life, and 
I had as naturally been replaced by an excess 
of the didactic element. This the authoress 
seemed to feel herself, for several of her 
later publications were undisguisedly didactic 
essays, of which ’ A Woman’s ThoiWDts about 
Women’ and ’Sermons ont of Church’ ob- 
tained most notice. In her latw period, him- 
ever, she returned to the fanciful tale which 
had so frequently employed her youth, and 
achieved a great success with ’ The Little 
Lame Prince’ (1874), a disming story for 
the young. Sne Iim published poems in 
1862, and in 1881 brought her pieces together 
under the title of ’ Poems ox Thirty Years, 
New and Old.’ They are a woman’s poeoM, 
tender, domestic, and sometimes enthusiastiCi 
always genuine sonf^ and the n^oct of real 
feeling; some— sn^ as ’Phj^ my King,* 

I verses addressed toher godson, Philip Bonne 
MaisUm [q^T*]* ^ Dongles, Douglas, tente 

and true — achieved a popularity. 

In 1864 Miss Mulock mssried George L8He 
Cratk, esq» e partner in the honae of Meo- 
mniMii A and soon afterwsvde look tip 
her xeaidsnee at ffliortlaiida^ neer Bmnl^, 
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where she continued until her death, ^e 
had become very intimate with M. Quizot 
and his family, translated his * Memoir of 
Barante* and books by his daughter, Madame 
De Witt, and in her latter years made tours 
through Cornwall and the north of Ireland, 
accounts of which were published, with co- 
pious illustrations, in 16^ and 1887 respec- 
tively. She died suddenly on 12 Oct. 1887 
from failure of the heart’s action. She had 
no children. Her memory, both as a woman 
and as an authoress, will lon^ be preserved 
by the virtues of which her writings were the 
expression. She was not a genius, and she 
does not express the ideals and aspirations 
of women of exceptional genius; but the 
tender and philanthropic, and at the same { 
time energetic and practical womanhood of | 
ordinary life has never had a more sufficient 
representative. 

[Miss Fraoces Martin in the AthensBUm, 22 Oct. 
1887 ; Wolley’s Think on these Things, a ser- 
mon ; Men of the Time; Miles’s Poets and Poetry 
of the Century, rol. vii.; Griffin’s Contemporaiy 
Biography in Addit. MS. 2851 ; personal know- 
ledge.] R. G. 

MULREADY, WILLIAM (1788-1863), 
genre painter, the son of a leather-breeches 
maker, was bom at Ennis, co. Clare, on 
1 April 1786. His father came to London 
before he was five years old, and settled in 
Old Compton Street, Soho. The child had 
already shown a precocious tendency towards 
art by copying an engraving of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on the boards of the fioor under 
the bedst^, with a piece of chalk. What 
are supposed to be more or less correct re- 
productions of some later, but still very early 
drawings of his, illustrate a little book called 
* The Inking Glass ; a true Histoiy of the 
Early Years of an Artist,’ by Theophilus 
Marclifie, which was published in 1806. It 
is said to be a true history of the first fifteen 
years of Mulready’s life, written by William 
Godwin from inrormation supplied by Mul- 
ready himself. A reprint of the rare ori- 
ginal, with an appendix by F. G. Stephens, 
v^as published in 1889. 

Mulready’s parents were Roman catholics, 
and though very poor seem to have given 
him the l^t education in their power. He 
was first sent to a Wesleyan school, and 
when ten years old to a Roman catholic school 
in Castle Street, Long Acre. After this he 
passed nearly two years with an^sh chap- 
Isin, and then some time with one or two 
other catholic priests. From one or other 
he learnt some French and a little lAtin, 
and developed a love of reading, which he 
mtified by taking up books at me stalls on 
ms way to and from schooL The stallman 


at Aldrich’s in Covent Garden lent him books 
to take home, and gave him prints to colour. 
Once when he was chalkii^ fetters on a wall 
in imitation of the advertisements, and hold- 
ing forth to an admiring group of boys as to 
the proper treatment of tl)e letters, his hand- 
some and intelligent face attracted the at- 
tention of John Graham (1764-1817) [q. v.], 
the historical painter, who engaged him as a 
model for his picture of * Solomon receiving 
the blessing of his father David,’ which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1797. 
He made a few j^nce occasionally by selling 
drawings and ' INirks’ caps’ (geometrical or- 
naments composed of cirmes and segments of 
circles) to his schoolfellows, and with the 
proceed bought a few books and a little col- 
lection of plays. The enmvings to the latter 
representing actors in tneir favourite parts 
he used to copy with great care. He began 
when about twelveyears of age to draw faces 
and other parts of the human body from 
nature, and would haunt the stage door in 
order to obtain a near view of John Kemble, 
whom he drew in many of his characters. 
A copy by him of a figure of a harlequin 
attracted the notice of a youn? Irish painter 
named Neill, who recommended him to go 
to Mr. Baynes, a drawing master. Mr. Baynes 
recognised the lad’s talent, but being a land- 
scape painter would not receive him as a 
pupil. An application to a Mr. John Corbet, 
who kept a puppet-show in Norfolk Street, 
Strand, was more useful. This gentleman 
gave him drawings and a cast to copy, and 
recommended him to read Walker’s * Ana- 
tomy.’ This he did with great diligence, 
using as a study the space beneath the altar 
of the Roman catholic chapel, near Bucking- 
ham Gate, which adjoined the house of the 
priest who was then instructing him. Greatly 
desiring to become a student at the Royal 
Academy, Mulready, when about thirteen, 
took courage, and knocked at the door of 
Thomas Ban^ [q. v.], the sculptor, with a 
drawing of the Apollo Belvedere in his hand. 
Banks received him kindly, sent him to a 
drawing-school in Furnivala Inn Court, and 
ofterwms, the master havingabsconded, gave 
him tuition in his own studio, with the result 
that after one failure Mulready gained ad- 
mission as a student of the Royal Academy 
in November 1800, by a drawing from a 
statue by Michel Angelo. 

The lad was not only industrious, but in- 
d^ndent, and from the bob of fiftMn con- 
trived in some way to make his own living 
without trenching on the small resources of 
I his parrats. When sixteen he gained the 
larger silver palette of the Society of Arts for 
I skill in painting, and ^nt this tune he made 
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die acquaintance of John Varlev [q. t.] the 
water-colour painter, who took him into hia 
house (2 Harris Pl^, Oxford Street) as a 
sort of pupil-teacher. Varlej and he appear 
to have had man^ tastes in common, in- 
cluding one for pugilism. While with Varley 
^ improved greatly as an artist, and laid 
the foundation of his success as a teacher, 
on which his future livelihood was mainly 
to depend. Among those artists who bene- 
fited most by his instruction were John 
Linnell fq. v.] and William Henry Hunt 
[q. V.], who was placed under his especial 
care. Unfortunately he did not confine his 
attention to his master’s pupils, but fell in 
love with one of Varley’s sisters, and married 
her in 1803, when he was in his eighteenth 
year. The union proved a very unhappy one. 
Mulready*s earnings were not sufficient to 
support a wife and the four children which 
she soon brought him, and dissensions arose 
between the young couple, which were termi- 
nated, after about six years of married life, 
by a separation which was deliberate, formal, 
and final. Mrs. Mulready, who survived her 
husband by a few months, declared that 
though they generally lived in the same 
neighbourhood for nearly fifty years after the 
B^aration, she had only once caught sight 
of him in the street. No explanation is given 
of this complete breakdown of sympathy, 
but their poverty probably did not tend to 
smooth the temper of Mulready, which was 
naturally violent. ^ I rememl^r the time,’ 
said Mulready, ‘ when I had a wife, four 
children, nothing to do, and was 600/. in 
debt.’ His want of occupation was not the re- 
sult of idleness. He taught drawing, and used 
to say that he had * tried his hand at eveir- 
thing from a miniature to a panorama.’ Tne 
panorama is supposed to have been one by Sir 
^bert Ker Porter [q. v.] His artistic am- 
bition is shown by the sub^ts of his first 

phemus,’ * The Diso^dient Prophet,’ and * T^e 
Supper at Emmaus,’ and made a large cartoon 
of ^liie J udgment of Solomon.’ We are told 
that none of these works gave any great evi- 
dence of talent, and it is probable that his 
intercourse with Varley moderated his am- 
bition, and turned hia attention to landscape. 
In 1804 he made his first appearance at the 
Koval Academy with two views of Kirkstall 
Abbey, and one ofa oottm at Enaresborough, 
the result of a trip to Yorkshire, and he ex- 
hibited three landmpes in each of the follow- 
ing years. At this time he was much engaged 
in designing for children’s books, a whole 
aeries of which were published between 1807 
and 1809. The illustrations of the follow- 
ing are attributed to him: ^Lamb’s Tales 


firom Shakespeare,’ 1807; *The ElephaaPs 
BaU,’ 1807; ^Tke Butteiffiy’s Ball and the 
Grasshopp^s Feast,’ 1807 ; * The Lion’s Mas- 
querade,^ 1607; *The Lioness’s Ball,’ 1807; 

* The Peacock at Home,’ 1807 ; ’ The Lob- 
ster’s Voyage to the BrazUs,’ 1808; <The 
Cat’s Concert,’ 1808; ’The f^hes’ Grand 
Gala,’ 1808 ; ’ Madame Grimalldn’s Pa^,’ 
1^; ’The Jackdaw at Home/ 1608; ’Tne 
Lion’s Parliament,’ 1808; ’ The Water-king’s 
Lev6e/ 1808 ; and ’ Think before you speak,' 
1809. To these may perhaps be added ’ The 
King and Queen of Hearts/ ’ Nozm Tong 
Paw/ ’ Gaffer Gray,’ and ’ The Sullen W oman? 
During these thr^ years he exhibited figure 
subjects ; in 1807, ’ Old Kaspar’ at the iMval 
Academy; in 1808, ’The Battle ’at the British 
Institution, and ’The Dead Rare/ and a 
’Girl at Work’ at th«» Acad^^iny. in 1609 
he sent to the Acadi^my ’ Returning fiom 
the Alehouse,’ since called ’ Fair-time^ ^aow 
in the National Gallery, with a new back- 
ground painted in 1840, hen it was again 
exhibited at the Academy), an^i to theBntisk 
Institution ’The Car^'^ter’s Shop.’ This 
was his first work of any importance, a simple 
domestic scene, of the class of art to which 
he subsequently devoted himself, infiuenoed 
perhaps by the success that Wilkie had just 
achieved by his ’ Blind Fiddler.’ In 1811 
he improved his position by a picture of the 
Wilkie type called ’ The Barber’s Shop ’ (a 
lout brou^t to have his red locks cropped 
by the village barber), and continued this 
success by other humorous pictures of boy 
life. In 1818 he exhibited ’ Punch/ ’ Boys 
Fishing’ in 1814, and in 1815 ’ Idle Boys.’ 
In November 1816 he was elected an asso- 
ciate, and in February 1816 a Royal Aca- 
demician, so that his name never appears as 
an associate in the catalogues. In 1616 the 
picture of ’ The Fight interrupted,’ in which 
we see the bully of the school severely da- 
maged by a brave little champion of liberty, 
justlBod his rapid promotion, and greatly in- 
creased his reputation. 

His style, which had hitherto diown his 
very careful study of the Dutch masters and 
a desire to rival Wilkie, now changed to one 
more original and peculiar to himselfi In 
1816 he exhibited ’Lending a Bite,’ in 1620 
’ The Wolf and the Lamb,’ in 1821 ’ The 
Careless Messenger detected/ in 1822 ’ The 
Convalescent firom Waterloo/ in 1824 ’The 
Widow/ in 1825 ’The Travelling Druggist/ 
in 1826 ’ The Origin of a Painter/ in 1827 
’The Cannon/ m 1828 ’The Interior of an 
Englirii CotiagV in 1680 ’ Returning from 
theHustings.* llesewerefellowedlw’Dogf 
of two Mind^’ 1880, ’A Sailing Bfatcn/ 16^, / 
’Scene from St Bonan’e Wml,’ 1882; ’The 
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Forgotten Word/ 18S2, ‘ The First Voyage/ 
18Sl» «The Last in,’ 1685, < Giving a Bite,’ 
1886, * A Toyaeller,’ the first design for the 
picture left unfinished by the artist, * Brother 
and Sister,’ the first design for the picture 
f<The Young Brother’) futerwards nainted 
lor Mr. Vernon, and now in the Soutn Ken- 
sington Museum, 1837 ; * The Seven Agee,’ 
1838; 'Bob-cher^,’ 1838; *The Sonnet,’ 
1888 ; and * First f^ve,’ 1840. 

In these last two pictures he left humour 
for sentiment, and adopted a more brilliant 
palette. About this time he again tiurned 
nis attention to illustration, and published 
a series of carefully composed and graceful 
designs to the ^ Vicar of Wakefield,’ from 
three of which he afterwards painted pio- 
tures. < The Whistonian Controversy’ was 
e^diibited in 1844; < Choosing the Wedding 
Gown ’in 1846, and 'Sophia and Burchefl 
Haymaking’ in 1847, all of which were very 
popular. 'Choosing the Wedding Gown,’ 
now at South Eensmgton, is celebrated for 
its technical merits, especialljr in the repre- 
sentation of textures. The skill of Mulready 
as a painter was never more fully displayed 
than in the imitation of the silks and brocades, 
the woodwork of the counter, and the coat 
of the little spaniel lying upon a pile of rich 
stuffs. It is by some considered his finest 
work, but Mulready himself preferred 'Train 
up a Child in the way he should go,’ a boy 
giving money to some poor Lascars. This, 
as well as ' Crossing the Ford,’ another of 
Mulreadv’s most popular compositions, was 
exhibited beforetheVicarof Wakefield series, 
and afterwards Mulready did no better work. 
His most important pictures not already re- 
corded were ' The Bath,’ ' Shooting a Cherry.’ 
which had been many vears on hand, thougn 
not exhibited till 1^, ' Women Bathing,’ 
and 'The Bathers,’ and ' The Young Brother’ 
exhibited in 1857. His ' Mother teaching her 
Child to pray,’ exhibited in 1858, showed a 
great falling off. It is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, together with the 'Negro 
Taj Seller,’ which was left unfinished at nis 
death. For some time before this took place 
his health had been much impidred, but 
neither ^ nor ill health dimmiahed the 
ardour with which he worked. He was one of 
the most careful and conscientious of artists, 
and made separate studies for every part of 
his i^tures down to the smallest Mtails. 
To tne last, like Et^, he wasra constant 
attendant at the Boy al Academy Life School, 
drawing firom the nude, and he commenced 
some Imjnr pictuns with Ufe-siae figures, as 
though nis career was commencing inst^ 
of drawing to its dose. 'When over seven^- 
five years of age he set himself to piaotiae 


drawing hands and heads rapidly in pen and 
ink, at a little life school hela by the painters 
in the neighbourhood of Kensington.’ 'I 
had lost somewhat of mj power in that way,’ 
he said,' but 1 have got It up again. It won’t 
do to let these things gOi’ 

F. G. Stephens, Ms biographer, who 
knew him well in his later life, tells us that 
his society was pleasant, that he was full of 
humour, very kmd of heart, considerate and 
helpful to those in need, loving children, and 
loved W them in return. He was devoted 
to the Myal Academy, and his attention to 
its affairs was once recognised by the present 
of a large silver goblet by seventy-three of 
his brother artists. He nevertheless seems 
to have lived a solitary and reticent life, and 
had few friends. Among these were Sir 
John Swinbum^ with whom he used to sta]r 
at his seat at Capheaton, near Newcastle, 
and Mr. Sheepshanks, at whose house at 
Blackheath he was a frequent visitor. Mr. 
Sheepshanks was also a constant purchaser 
of Mulready’s pictures. His loss was severely 
felt by the artist, to whom was consignea 
the taw of hanMng his magnificent bequest 
of pictures at South Kensington. Among 
them are mai^ of Mulready’s finest picture^ 
and studies of Mr. Sheepshanks himself, bis 
house, and a view from its windows. 

Mulready resided at Kensington Gravel 
Pits from 1811 to 1827, but he moved to 
Bayswater in 1827, and lived at 1 Lindon 
Grove for the rest of his life. Though subject 
to attacks of the heart, he remained active to 
the end, and on the last day of his life he 
attended a committee meeting of the Royal 
Academy. He died on 7 July 1868, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. 

Mulready was one of the founders and 
most active members of the Artist Fund, to 
which he gave the right of engraving his 
popular picture of ' The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
which brought that charity the sum of 1,0001. 
Among his numerous works was the first 
penny postage envelope issued by Rowland 
Hill m 1840. It was adorned with a design 
emblematical of Britannia sending 
messengers to all quarters of the glooe. This 
design was the subject of a cel^rated cari- 
cature by John Leech in 'PuncL’ Mul- 
ready was often painted by his brother artists, 
and sat for ' Duncan Gray^ in Wilkie’spicture 
of that name. One of the best of hu jkit- 
traits was painted and engraved by John 
T.innft1L * The Wolf and the Lamb’ bdongs 
to the queen, but most of Mulready’s best 
works are now at South Kensington Museum 
and the National GalleiT, having been be- 
queathed to the nation by Mr. Vernon and 
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Mr. Sheepshanks. A large number of his 
drawings, including many of his carefully 
executed chalk studies of the nude, are also 
at South Kensington. 

[Stephens's Masterpieoes of Mulready; Ste- 
phens’s Mulready,*ui Great Artist Series; Bed- 
myes' Century of Painters; Bedgrave's Diet.; 
Bean's Diet. (Grayes and Armstrong); Cun- 
ninghsm]8 Liyes (Heaton) ; Richard B^iJ^ye-- 
a Memoir; Nollekens and his Times (article 
* Banks’) ; TheLooking Glass (ed. Stephens, 1 806) ; 
Catalogues of National Gallery and South Ken- 
sington Museum; Life of John Linnell* I^e’s 
Patronage of British Art, which contains en- 
grayings of some portrait sketches hy Mulready; 
The Portfolio, 1887, pp. 86, 119 ; Griffin’s Con- 
temporary Bio^phy, in Add. MS. 28611 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. iy. 16, 824, 6th ser. 
xii. 428, 606 ; there are many other paragraphs 
about Leedi’s caricature of the enyelope and 
other matters in 6th ser. yols. ix. x. and xi. 
and in 7th ser. yol. xi., but these are of no great 
importance.] G. M. 

MULSO, HESTER(1727-1801),e88ayUt. 
[See CuAPONB.] 

MULTON or MULETON, THOMAS db 
(d. 1240 F), justiciar, was son of Lambert de 
Multon, ana grandson of Thomas de Multon, 
who occur in the reh^ of Henry I and 
Henry U as holding knd in Lincolnshire. 
He is” first mentioned as receiying the grant 
of a market at Flete in 1206 {Cal Rot, ijlauB, 
i. 20). In 1206 he was sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire, an office which he held till 1208, but 
haying offended the king he was on 21 July 
1208 ordered to be imprisoned in Rochester 
Oastle till he had discharged his debt to the 
crown. He accompanied John to Ireland in 
June 1210, and on 26 Feb. 1213 was ap- 
pointed to investigate the extortion of the 
sheriffs of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire {Cal 
Rot, Pat, p. 97), and in 1214 to inquire into 
the losses of the church in ^e bi^opric of 
Lincoln durinff the interdict {Cal, Rot, 
Clout, i. 16^-^. As a northern lord he 
sided with the oarons in 1216, and was one 
of the confederates at Stamford ; in ^nse- 
quence he was one of those excommunicated 
by the pope in 1216. Before this Multon 
had been taken prisoner hj the king at 
Rochester on 30 Nov. 1216, and plac^ in 
t^ custody of Peter de Mauley at Corfe. 
His lands were entrusted to Earl Ranulf of 
Chester, and» despite the efforts of his sons, 
he was not restored to liberty till 29 July 
1317, when he made his peaoe with the 
crown (R, i. 3176). In 1214 he had re- 
oeived the custody of the daughters of Ri- 
chard de Lucy of Egremont, and in 1218 
married Lui^a widm, Ad^ daughter at 
Hugh de Mmville. For this marriage he 


had to pay a heavy fine, but obtained in 
consequence the office of forester of Cumber* 
land. In 1219 he was one of the justioes* 
itinerant for Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire, and during the next year 
for Yorkshire and Northumberland (A. i. 
^ 6). After 1224 he sat continually as a 
justice at 'Westminster. Fines were ac- 
Imowledged before him tern Easter 12M to 
Easter 1236, and he was a jnstioe-itinerant 
in various counties up to August 1284 (ef 
ib. ii. 77 6, 151 6, 202,^6, ^6,213). la 
1286-6 Multon occurs as ^Justiciarius de 
Banco,' and Dugdale, interpretmff this as one 
of the justices of the common nUas, further 
suggests that he was * capitalis.^ Foss, how- 
ever, does not consider that the teem means 
more than a justice of the royal court, and 
rejects Dugdale’s further sbggestion. Mul 
ton was justice-itiasraut at Dunstable in 
June 1224 with Henry Braybroot^. v.j, 
when Falkes de Breaut6, incensed at their 
action against him, endeavoured to seiM 
them. Multon, more fortunate than his eot 
leag^, made good ^s escape. He was 
a witness to the confirmation of Magna 
Charta in 1225. In 1229 he tried a suit be- 
tween the prioTT and town of Dunstable 
(Am, Mon, iii. 122). From 1288 to 1286 
he was sheriff of Cumberland. According to 
Matthew Paris (iv. 49) Multon died in l!^, 
but the * Dunstable Annals’ (Am, Mom, iii. 
144) give the date as 1286. Matthew Paris 
describeB him as having been in his youth a 
bold soldier, but in his later years a very 
wealthy man and learned lawyer. It is im- 
plied that he was not always scrupulous in 
the means of acquiring wealth, for he is said 
to have done much mjury to the abbey of 
Croyland, of which he was a neighbour 
(^Matt. Pabib, iv. 49). He was also demndant 
in a suit of novel disseisin with the abbot of 
Swineshead {Cal Rot, Clout, ii. 124). He 
waa, however, a bene&ctor of the monks of 
Calder and Holcotram, and of the hospital of 
St. Leonard, in Skirbec, Lincolnshire. 

Multon married, first, a daughter of Ri- 
chard Delfliet, by whom he had three sons — 
Alan, who was taken prisoner with him at 
Rochester, Lambert, and Thomas, a clerk. 
Lambert and Alan married Amabel and Alice 
de Luei, their father's wards. Lambert so- 
quiied with his wife the barony of Enemont; 
ms grandson Thomas was summonM to pai^ 
liament from 1800 to 1821, and fought at 
CsarUverock in 1800; on the death of John 
de Mniton, Thomas’s son, in 1884 the title 
fdl into abeyance. Alan’s son Thomee took 
hk mother’s name, and was ancestor of the 
LuciaeofCoekemumth. By MnUon’eeeoood 
wifo he bed e deuf^ter J uien, who merrisla 
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Hobert le VaTaaour, and a son Thomas, who, 

his marriage with Maud, daughter of 

ubert de Vaux, acquired tJie barony of 
Gillesland. Thomas Multon, third baron of 
Gillesland, was summoned to parliament from 
1207 till w death in 1318. Throu^ his 
daughter Marvmt thebarony passed to Itslph 
Dacre; from tms marriage spra^ the titles of 
Baron Dacre held by Viscount Hampden, and 
Baron Dacre of Gillesland held by the Earl of 
Carlisle. 

[Matthew Faria ; Annalea Monaatici ; Gal. of 
Close and Patent ^lls ; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 
667-0; Fuss’s Judges, ii. 416-19; Nicolas’s ^ng 
of Gaerlaveroek, p. 109.] G. L. K. 

MULVANY, CHARLES PELHAM 
(1835-1885), minor poet and journalist, son 
of Henry William Mulvany, barrister-at-law, 
and grandson of a captain in the royal navy 
who took part in the battle of Bunker HiU 
(17 June 1775), was bom in Dublin on 20 May 
1835. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1850, became a scholar in 1854, and graduated 
B.A. at Dublin University as first-honour 
man in classics in June 1866. Before this 
date he had written verse in * The Nation ’ 
over the signature * C. P. M. Sch. ; ’ he was I 
editor of the * College Magazine ’ during 1866 
and 1857, and also wrote for the 'Irish Metro- 
politan Magazine,’ 1857-8. 

After a few years of service as a surgeon 
in the British navy Mulvany was ordained 
deacon of the church of England in 1868, 
migrated to Canada, and was ordained priest 
by the Bishop of Ontario in 1872. After acting 
for about two years as assistant professor of 
classics at Lenoxville, where he conducted the 
'Students’ Monthly,’ he served as curate suc- 
cessively at Clarke’s Mills, Huntley, Milford, 
and the Carrying Place, all in the province of 
Ontario. He became a constant contributor 
to Canadian newspapers and magazines, de- 
voting the mater part of his kter life to 
liters^ worn. He Kept up his connection 
with Trini^ College by his brilliant contri- 
butions to the first three volumes of ' Eotta- 
bos,’ issued respectively in 1874, 1877, and 
1881. His latest verses, entitled 'Our Boys 
in the North-West Away,’ appeared in tne 
daily 'Globe, ’Toronto, as late as 25 May 1885. 
He died at ^ Augusta Terrace, Toronto, on 
31 May 1885. 

Mmvany’s clever verses are essentially of 
the imitative order. His versatility and 
effective use of pathos frequently sugnst 
Hoo^ and he has been spoken of as an m- 
bemian Oalverley ; but neither his orimality 
nor his rhyming power quite justifies the title. 
Many of hia happiest parodies have not been 
published. Thm dem with local academic 


incidents, and are still owopddqv dcidJ/Mra in 
Trinity College. 

His chief separate works are : 1. ^ Lyrics 
of History and Life,’ 1880. 2. 'Toronto, 

Past and Pcesent,’ 18^ 3. ' History of the 
North-West Rebellion of *1885.’ All these 
were publiriied at Toronto. At the time of 
his death he was prraaring a * History of 
Liberalism in Canada.’ 


[O’Donoghue's Poets of Ireland, p. 171 ; Gat. 
of Dublin Graduates ; Appleton’s Cyelopiedia of 
American Biog. iv. 458 ; The Globe, Toronto, 
1 June 1885; The Dominion Annual Register and 
Review for 1885, Toronto, 1886.] T. 8. 


MULVANY, THOMAS JAMES (d. 
1845 P), painter and keeper of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, first appears as an ex- 
hibitor with the Dublin Society of Artists at • 
the rooms of the Dublin Society in Hawkins 
Street, Dublin, in May 1809. When the 
Dublin Society in 1819 disposed of their pre- 
mises and the artists were without a place 
of exhibition, Mulvany, with his brother, 
John George Mulvany, who was also a 
painter, was one of the most strenuous ad- 
vocates for the grant of a charter of incor- 
poration to the artists of Ireland. When at 
length this charter was obtained in 1823 and 
the Royal Hibernian Academy founded 
under the presidency of Francis Johnston 
[q. V.], Mulvany and his brother were two 
of the first fourteen academicians elected. 


He subsequently became keeper in 1841. 
During the last years of his life Mulvany 
was employed in editing 'The Life of James 
Gandon ’ [q. v.], which he did not, however, 
live to complete, as he died about 1845, while 
the book was not published until 1846. His 
son, Gbougb F. MuLVAirr Q809-1869), also 
practised as a painter. He succeeded his 
father as keeper of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and occasionally sent pictures to 
the Royal Academy in London. In 1854 he 
was elected the first director of the newly 
founded National Gallery of Ireland, and held 
the post until his death in Dublin on 6 Feb. 
1869. 


rSarsfield Taylor's Fine Arts of Great Britain 
and Ireland; IMgia^ 


Redgiave’e Diet, of Artiste ] 


MUMFORD, JAMES (1606-1666)rie8uit, 
bom in Norfolk in 1606, entered the Society 
of Jesus at Watten near St. Omer, 8 Dec. 
1626, and became a professed member of the 
order in 1641. In 1642 he was at the Ei^ 
lish Gollege, Lidge, in the capacity of minis- 
ter and con^tator, and in 1645 he wascon- 
fessor in the college at St Omer. About 
1647 he was rector of the oollm at Li6ge. 
About 1650 he was sent to the English mie- 
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flion, and stationed at Norwich. He was for 
some time rector of the * Colleffe of the Holy 
Apostles/ embracing theSufifoUc dietrict. At 
Norwich he was seized by the parliamentary 
soldiers ; was led round the city in his priestly 
vestments^ amid the scoffs of the rabble, and 
with the sacred ornaments of the altar car- 


ried aloft on spears m a sort of triumphant 
procession, and was then cast into mison 


E ession, and was tnen cast into mison 
JTHWELL, Bihl. Scnptonm Soc. «7mu, p. 
j. He was subsequently removed to 
Ghreat Yarmouth, but was remanded to Nor- 
wich, and after some months' imprisonment 
was discharged on bail. He died m England 
on 9 March 1665-6. 

His works are : 1. * A Remembrance for 
the Living to Pray for the Dead. Made by 
a Father of the Soc. of lesus,* St. Omer, 1641, 
12mo ; the second part and second edit, by 
J. M., Lond. 1661, l2mo. Reprinted in * St. 
Joseph’s Ascetical Librai^,’ Lond. 1871, 8vo, 
under the editorship of rather John Morris, 
S. J., who has added an appendix on * The 
Heroic Act of Charity.’ A Latin translation, 
under the title of ‘ Tractatus de misericordia 
fidelibus defunctis ezhibenda,’ was printed at 
Li^ge, 1647, 12moj Colojgne, 1649, 12mo; 
Strasburg, 1716, 12mo ; Vienna, 1726, 16mo ; 
Strasburg, 1762, 12mo. The work was trans- 
lated into French by Father Charles Le 
Breton and by Father J. Bngnon. Father 
Bouit brought out a new edition of Brignon’s 
translation. A Cerman translation appeared 
at Augsburg and Dillingen in 1695, and at 
Colmar, 1776. A criticism of Mumford’s ' 
work by Thomas White or Albius, a secular 
priest, was published, under the title of * De- 
votion and Reason, wherein Modem Devotion 
for the Dead is broi^ht to Solid Principles 
and made Rational,’ Paris, 1661, 12mo (Dodd, 
Church Hist. iii. 288). 2. ‘The Catholick 
Scripturist,’ Ghent, 1662 ; 2nd edit, entitled 
* The Catholic Scripturist ; or the Plea of the 
Roman Catholics, shewing the Scriptures to 
hold the Roman faith in above forty of the 
chief Controversies now under debate,’ Lond. 
1686, 12mo ; 3rd edit. Lond. 1687, 8vo ; 4th 
edit. Lond. 1767,12ii», Baltimore, 1808, 8vo, 
Lond. 1838 (published under the superintend- 
ence of the Catholic Institute), Lond. 1863, 
8vo. It is said that Mumford wrote this hmk 
while in prison at Norwich. 3. ‘ The Question 
of Questions, which rightly solved resolveth 
all our Questions in Religion. ^ This question 
Is, Who ought to be our Judge in all these our 
differenced ^lisbook answereth this ques- 
tion ; and hence sheweth a most ea^, and 
yet most safe way, how, among so many 
Regions, the most unlearned and leamed 
may find the true Religion. By Optatus Duo- 
tor, ’Ghent, 1658, 4to$ Lond. 1686-7,12mo; 


Lond. 1767, 12mo ; Lond. 1841, 12mo; and 
Glasgow, 1841. 12mo (revised by W. Gor^n). 
In the ‘ Mimoires de jV6voux (1704, p. 1041, 
lstedit.)it is stated that this work was first 
printed at Ghentin 1654 It was translated 
into French by the Capuchin fsther, Basils de 
Soissons. Buile is said to have suppressed 
the name of the author. ‘ A Vindication or 
Defence of St. Gregory’s Dialogues’ is also 
ascribed to Mumford. 

[De BackePs Bibl. de la Oompagnie de JIbus, 
ii. 1408 ; Dodd*s Church Hist. iii. 821 ; Foley’s 
Records, ii. 467, vii. 682 ; Jones’s Popery Tracts, 
pp. 306, 817, 406, 462; Notes and Queries, 8rd 
■er. iz. 88 ; Oliver’s Jesuit ColleotioDS, p. 146.1 

T. 0. 

MXJN, THOMAS (1571-1641), economic 
writer, was the third son of Jcbu Mun, mer- 
cer, of St. Andrew HubbarrI’s in the city (k. 
London, whose fathcf* J ohn M on of Ha^ey, 
appears to have held the office of prc>{^ of 
moneyers in the Royal Mint(RnDiNO, Afmu/s 
qf the Coinage^ L 104), aim 1562 received 
a grant of arms ( Vintations of London and 
MiddUoex^ 1633-4). '1/ illiam Mun , an uncle 
of Thomas, and also a moneyer in the mint, 
died at Hackney in 1010. Thomas was 
baptised at St. Andrew Hubbard’s, 17 June 
1571. His father died in 1573 (wiU proved 
in P. 0. C., Peter, 12), and his mother, Mar- 
garet (nSe Barwick), married in the following 

J ear iniomas Cord^, mercer, of St. Lawrence 
ewxy (afterwards a director of the East India 
Companv), by whom Mun and his brothers 
seem to have been carefully brought up. Mun 
had two elder brothers : John Mun (1504- 
1615), a citizen and mercer of London, who 
died unmarried (will, P. 0. C., Rudd, 66), 
and according to StoVs ‘Survey ’ (1618 edit, 
p. 386), had a monument in Allhallows Stain- 
ing Church ; the other, Edward Mun, M.A. 
(1608-1608), was vicar of Stepney, rector of 
East Barnet, and sub-almoner to Queen Eliza- 
beth (cf. Admin. JAbr. Vic.~Qeru fol. 110 a; 
Nbwooubt, Report. Eoolee. i. 740, 806 ; ELill 
and Fbbbb, MemoriaU if Stepney Parish^ 
1890, pt. i. p. 38 ; F. C. Cass, Raet Barnet^ 
pt. ii. 1892, pp. 216-19). 

Thomas appears to have been early engaged 
in mercantile affairs in the Mediterranean, 
especially in Italy and the Levant. In his 
* Eimlana’s Treasure by Fomdgn Trade ’ (pp. 
44-7) he describes as within his perw^ 
observation the growth of the port of Leg- 
horn and^he encouragement of oommeres 1^ 
Ferdinand I, grand duke of Tuscany (1687- 
1609). So grc^ was Mun’s credit tDit Fstb 
dinsiid lent him forty thousand cro wns, finqs 
of interest, for tranimiasion to Turkw, white 
be was about to obtain metohindiss for Italy/ 
At p. 126 of the same wock be states tbja 
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'hehidliTedloitfiBltaly.’ In 1612 (29 Deo.) 
Mna mmiedat St Mail’s Woolchurch Haw, 
London, Unnla, daughter of John Maloott, 
eeq., of Bedfordshire. He settled in the 

f ar^ of St Helen’s, Bishopsgate. In July 
615, as a wdl-known merchant, he was 
eleet^ a member of the committee or a direc- 
tor of the East India Company, and he spent 
his life in activdy promoting its interests. 

In 1621 Mun published * A Discourse of 
Trade, from Enstiuad unto the East Indies ; 
answering to myerse Objections which are 
usually made against the same. By T. M.’ 
The work, whi& is extremeW rare, contains 
references to the events of 1612 (at p. 47) 
and 1620 (pp. 20, 88). ButMcOuUoch (lAt. 

P6L Boon. pp. 98-0) vaguely and errone- 
ously suggested that the first edition appeared 
in 1609. A second edition, described on the 
title-page as * The Second impression, cor- 
recteu and amended,’ is, like the first, dated 
1621. It was reprinted in Purchas’s *l*il- 
mmes ’ in 1626, and again in 1856 by the 
Political Economy dub, in a volume of re- 
prints of early English tracts on commerce, 
with a preface by McCulloch. 

In his book Mun fully describes and defends 
the transactions of the East India Company. 
Complaints had been made that the carrying 
abro^ of coin, under the company’s patent, 
caused scarcity of it in England; but Mun 
argued that the exportation of specie was 
compatible with the due maintenance of an 
excess in the value of exports from this coun- 

7 over that of imports. The maintenance 
that excess was an essential part of the 
currently accepted theory of the * balance of 
trade.’ The question of the alleged scarcity 1 
of coin was brought before parliament in I 
1621, and Mun appears to have submitted 
to the government statements entitled, in 
words which occur in his book, ' Reasons to | 
prove that the trade from England unto the 
East Indies doth not consume, but rather 
increase the treasure of this kingdom ’ (see 
CaL State Papere, Colon. Series, East Indies, 
1617-21, 1023, pp. 481-2, and 1622-4. 166-8, 
pp. 68-9). In November 1621 Mun aeclined 
on private grounds a reouest of the court of 
directors of the East Inaia Company to pro- 
ceed to India to inspect their factones. 

In 1622 Edward Misselden [q*v*l — ^who 
was possibly a friend of Mun, for the mmilies 
of both were connected with Hackney and 
the Bast India Company — attached in his 
Trade’ a proposal made by Gforard 
Malynes [q. v.] (Ooneuetude, vel her Merea^ 
tofia) to regulate compulsorily the course of 
exchange, as a means of controllinff the 'ba- 
lance of trade.’ Malynes in bis reply (Mam- 
immoeefFree TVoifr, 1622, p. 27) questioned 


the accuracy of Mun’s published views. Mis- 
selden in return defended Mun in ' The Circle 
of Commerce.’ 1628; and (pp. 86-7) remarked 
of him that 'his observation of the East India 
trade, his judgement in all trade, his dili- 
gence at home, his emrienoe abroad, have 
adorn’d him with such endowments, as are 
rather to bee wisht in all, then easie to bee 
found in many Merdiants of these times.’ 
Malynes, in another treatise, ' The Centre of 
the Cirde of Commerce,’ 1628, again assailed 
Misselden and Mun (pp. 102-8). Mun in his 
posthumously published' England’s IVeasure 
Dy Forraign TMle’ exhaustively analysed 
and opposed Malynes’s theories on exchanges 
(chaps, xii-xiv.) 

In March 1624 Mun declined to serve as de- 
puty-governor of the East India Company, but 
remained a member of the committee till his ' 
death (cf. ' Court Minute-books of the Com- 
pany’ in CaL State Papers^ Colonial). In 1628 
the company, embarrassed by the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch on their tr^e, invoked the 
protection of the House of Commons, and for 
'The Petition and Remonstrance of the Gk>- 
vemor and Coc^any of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies,’ Mun, 'the ablest 
of the early advocates of the East India Com- 
pany,’ was mainly responsible. Many of its 
sentences and arguments he afterwards in- 
troduced verbatim into his ' England’s Trea- 
sure.’ The petition was reprinted in 1641, 
and was then addressed to both houses of 
parliament. 

Mun’s second book, his ' England’s Trea- 
sure by Forraign Trade, or the Ballance of 
our Forraign IVade is the Rule of our Trea- 
sure,’ was probably written about 1630, but 
it was not printed till 1664 — some twenty- 
threeveam mter his death, when it was 'pub- 
lished for the Common good by his son John.’ 
In it Mun more energetically and formally 
than before defined the doctrine of the ba- 
lance of trade. 'The ordinary means to en- 
crease our wealth and treasure is,' he wrote 
(p. 11), 'by Forraign Trade, wherein wee 
must ever observe tms rule : to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in 
value.’ Interesting reference is made by Mun 
to the customs revenue in its relation to Ei^ 
lish trade to India and other countries ; and he 
shows much acquaintance with the operations 
of the mint, where his grandfather and unde 
had been employed. In showing 'how the Re- 
venues and Incomes of Princes may be justly 
raised,' he describes (pp. 167-9) the position 
of monarchs ' who have no just cause to lay 
extraordinary and heavy taxes upon thenr 
Subjects ’—an amirent reference to the il- 
legal exactions otChariesI. Atpp. 166-6 he 
maintains that ' whenmore treasure must be 
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raised than can be received by the ordinary 
taxes, it ought ever to be done with equality 
to avoid the hate of the people, who are never 
pleased except their contributions be granted 
by general consent : for which purooBe the in- 
vention of Parliaments is an excellent policie 
of Government/ 

Li chapter zix. he deplores the neglect of 
the English fishing traae and the encroach- 
ments fhereon by the Dutch, denounces hU 
countrymen’s habits of * besotting themselves 
with pipe and pot ’ (p. 170), refers with ap- 
* proval (p. 186^ to Captain Robert Hitch- 
cock, autW or Political Plat for the 
Honour of the Prince’ (1680), and to Tobias 
Gentleman [q. v.l, author of * England’s Way 
to win WealA/ (1614) ; and (p. 188) alludes 
to Grotius’s * Mare Liberum,’ in questioning 
She right of the Dutch *to fish in His 
Majesties Seas.’ 

Mun amassed great wealth as a merchant, 
and, besides inheriting lands at Mereworth, 
&c., in Kent, acquired the estate of Otteridge, 
at Bearstod, in ^e same county (Hastbu, ii. 
4^). In May 1640, when a forced loan of 
200,000/. was demanded by Charles I of the 
city of London, to assist him in his war in 
Scotland, he was reported, in the aldermen’s 
returns to the privy council, as able to lend 
money to the Icing (cf. lUtum, ed. W. J, 
Harvey, 1 886), but the citizens finally refused 
the loan. Mun died in 1641 at the age of 
seventy, and was buried in the chancel of his 
parish church, St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, on 
21 July. His widow, Ursula, was buried 
there 11 Sept. 1656. His will was proved 
in P. 0. 0., Evelyn, 92. A stone monument 
mentioned in the register of St. Helen’s has | 
disimpeared. ^ 1 

His son J ohn , in his dedication of his father’s 
‘Forraign Trade’ (1664) to Thomas, earl of 
Southampton, lord high treasurer, described 
Mun as ' m his time famous among Merchants, 
and well known to most men of business, for 
his general Experience in Affairs, and notable 
Insight into Trade; neither was he less ob- 
served for his Integrity to his Prince, and 
Zeal to the Common-wealth.’ * England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade ’reached its 2nd 
edit, in 1669 ; the 8rd in 1698 ; the 4th in 
1700, printed in one volume with Lewis 
l^berta’s * Merchant’s Map of Commerce ; ’ 
the 6th in 1713, at the time of the treaty 
of Utrecht; the 6th in 1755. The title of 
this book Ehigland’s Treasure by Forraign 
Trade ’) became, in Adam Smith’s words, ^ a 
fundamental maxim in the political economy 
not of England only, but of all other com- 
mercial oouatries.* It gave Mun his claim 
to the title of founder of the mercantile sys- 
tem of poll tiMl600iu»ny(HALLa]C; etafticle 
VOL. xni- 


*PrimitiT 0 Political Economy of Bnidand’ 
1847). Mnn^ 

writings are quoted in Roger Colm’s * Diip 
course of Trade,’ 1670, p. 87, where he is 
called * a man of excellent knowledge and 
experience in Trade ; ’ and in the same au- 
thor’s * Treatise wherein is demonstrated 
that the Church and State of England are in 
equal danger with the Trade of it,’ 1671, pp* 
72, 75; they are also cited in two anonymous 
tKatises on trade, viz. England’s Great Hap- 
pineBs, or a Dialogue beween Content and 
Uomplaint’ (1677),and*BritaimiaLangttens’ 
(1680), both of which were reprinted in the 
collection published by the Politnal Economy 
(31ub in 1866; as well as in Nicholas Barbon^ 

* Discourse of Trade,’ 1690, Preface. 

Mun had, besides his son John, two daugh- 
ters: Anne (1618-1687), who married in 
1639 Sir Robert Aus\a\, bart., of Hall Place, 
Bexley, and high sheriff of Kent, on 'K^ose 
monument in Bexley Chinch the pCuucal 
economist is mentioned a ' ’ Thomas Muns. 
Esq., Merchant’ (Hosted, 1 . 161,andTH0BPS, 
JiM. RofferuBf p. 925) ^''heir eldest son, Sir 
John Austen, was a commissioner of customs 
in 1697-9) ; and Mary (1618-1685), who 
I married Edward Napper, merchant, of Allhal- 
I lows, Lombard Street, London, of the ancient 
family of the Nappers or Napiers of Piino- 
knoll, Dorset (Hittchins, Zhraet^ i. 600-4). 

The son, Jonn Mun (1015-1670), appears 
to have been admitted a member of the Gr- 
eers’ Company in 1632 ; inherited Ottcridge, 
in Bearsted,and in 1669 purchased Aldington 
Court, in the adjoining parish of Thumnsm 


(Hasted, ii. 497); and was buried at Bear- 
sted 80 Nov. 1670 (will, P. C. C., Duke, 146). 
He had by his wife Elizabeth (<1.1695) daugh- 
ter of Walter Harlackenden of Woodchurch 


and Holliimborne, Kent {Top, and Qen,, i. 
281-2, iii. 215-28), eightohildren. Thealdest, 
Thomas Mun (d, 1692), inherited SnaUham 
in Icklesham, Sussex (Hobsvibld, i. 478), 
was M.P. for Hastings in the last parliament 
of Charles II, held at Oxford in 1681, and 
again in the Convention parliament, 1689 
(%., ii. App. pp. 60, 68; Oldreld, Jtepre ^ 
sentative Miitory, v. 375, 880). As one of 
the barons of the Cinque ports he also re- 
presented Hastings at the coronations ci 
j^ames IT, 1686, and of William and Mary, 
1689 (Suuex Arch. ChU. xv. 198, 209). In 
M^ 1689 he, with the Hon. Sir Yere Fane, 
K.B. (aitefsvrards fourth earl of Westmor- 
land, m Mereworth Castle, Kent), and John 
Farthing, esq., petitioned the king tof an 
improvement in the management of the es-, 
ciee (RnnnreTov, Oalon&n of Trommtp 
Ftipen, 1556-7-1696, uL 41. iv. 4^ t. 69). / 
Tbomaa Mun, M.P.y was buned at Beanfesd^ 
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16 Feb. 1691-2 P. 0. 0., Fane, 68). 
He had eleven children, one of whom, Vere 
Mnn, MJL (167&-1786), vicar of Bodiam, 
Sussex, was doubtless named after the father’ s 
friend, Vere Fane (Hobsfzbld, L 524 ; will| 
P. 0. 0., Derby, 226). 

[AndersoD's History of Commerce, 1764 edit, 
ii. 8, 4, 7, 14, 41, 123-4; Poetlethwayt's Dic- 
tionary of Tiade and Commerce, 1766, art. 

* Balance of Trade ; ' Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, 1828 edit. vol. i. introd. disc. pp. ziv- 
zriii, zziii, zzv, zzvii, and vol. ii. 242, 246 ; 
Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, 1805, ii. 
297-800, 820, 367 ; O-rant’s Sketch of the His- 
toiy of the East India Company, 1813,^ pp. 19- 
20, 88, 46-7; Blanqui’s Hist, de I'Economie 
Politique en Europe, 1837, ii. 17, 408 ; McCulloch's 
Diet of Commerce, art. ' East India Company,' and 
Literature of Polit. Econ. 1846, pp. 88-9, 98- 
99 ; Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, 1847 edit. ii. 630, Hi. 451-2 ; Edinb. 
Bevi^, vol. Izzzv. April 1847, p. 426-62 ; Diet, 
de I’Econ. Polit. (Gnillaumin), 1863, art by 
J. Oarnier, p. 268 ; Fox-Bourne's English Mer- 
chants, 1866. i. 297-8 ; Larousse’s Diet. Univer- 
sel du XIX** Si6cle, zi. 686; W. Noel Sains- 
bnry's Calendars of State Papers, Colonial Series 
(East Indies), 1618-1616, 1617-21, 1622-4, 
1626-9, 1630-4; theKev. F. Haslewood’s Ben- 
enden, 1889, pp. 206, 209 ; Athenmum, 29 Nov. 
and 20 Dec. 1890, pp. 738, 863-4 ; Sir C. Bird- 
wood’s Report on the Old Records of the India 
Office, 1891, pp. 22, 218 ; Marshall’s Principles of 
Economics, 1891, i. 62 n. ; Cunningham’s Orowth 
of English Industry and Commerce in Modem 
Times, 1892, pp. 128, 212, 266.] A. L. H. 

MUNBY, GILES (1813-1870), botanist, 
bom at York in 1813, was the youngest son 
of Joseph Munby, solicitor and under-sheriff 
of the county, but lost both his parents when 
still very young. At school Munb;^ evinced 
a taste for natural histom, especially for 
botany and entomology. On leavinj|r school 
he was apprenticed to a surgeon in York, 
named Brown, and was most assiduous in 
attending the poor during the cholera epi- 
demic of 1832. Entering the medical school 
of the university of Edinburgh, he attended 
the botanical lectures and excursions held bv 
Professor Ghraham, gaining the professor^s 
TOld medal for the Mst collection. Munby 
&en < walked the hosnitals ' in London and, 
in 1836, in Paris, wneie began a lifelong 
friendship with John Percy [q. v.], the metal- 
lurgist. l\)gether they^ studied under Adrien 
de Jussieu and his assistants, Qu^lemin and 
Deoiusne, and Munby passed the examina- 
tions for the degree m M.D. at Montpellier, 
though he never took up the diploma. They 
visit^ Dijon and, after returning to Edin- 
burgh, started once more, in 1836, for the 
souui of Fraaoe. Notes on the botany and 


entomology of these trips, contributed to 
Loudon’s and Charlesworth's ' Magazine of 
Natural History ’ (1836, ix. 113, ana new ser. 
1837, i. 192), were Munby’s first publications. 
Soon after he took up his residence at St. ^r- 
trand de Gomminges, in ^he department of 
Haute-Garonne, acting as curator of the 
museum of a M. Boub6e and giving lessons in 
botany ; but in 1839 he accepted the offer of 
a free passage firom Marseilles to Constanti- 
nople. Unmvourable winds landed him at 
Algiers, where he resolved to stay and in- 
vestigate the fiora. With occasional visits 
to England, he lived in Algiers from 1839 to 
1844, collecting plants, cultivating oranges, 
shooting, and practising medicine among the 
Arabs and French soldiers. On his marriage 
he settled at La Senia, a small estate near 
Oran ; but in 1659 his wife’s health caused* 
his removal to Montpellier, where she died 
in 1860. Munby then returned to England, 
settling first at Wood Green, and in 1867 
at the Holt, near Farnham, Surrey. There 
he devoted himself to the cultivation of 
Algerian plants and bulbs, and there he died 
of mfiammation of the lungs on 12 April 
1876. 

Munby married, first, in 1844, Jane Wels- 
ford, daughter of her majesty’s consul at 
Oran, who died in February 1860, leaving 
two sons and three daughters; and, secondly, 
in 1862, Eliza M. A. Buckeridge, who sur- 
vived him. 

Munby was a skilful vegetable anatomist, 
as well as a most industrious collector ana 
an acute discriminator of living plants. He 
distributed several centuries of ’ Plantas 
Algerienses ezsiccatm,’ and at his death his 
heftarium was presented to Kew. Munby 
was an original member of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, and in his later years 
he joined the Royal Horticultural Society, be- 
coming a member of the scientific committee. 
His two principal works were the * Flore 
de l'Alg6rie ’ and the ' Oatalogus Plantarum 
in Algeria . . . nascentium.’ The * Flore de 
l’Alg6rie,’ Paris, 1847, 8vo, contains eighteen 
hundred species arranged on the Linnesan 
system, with six plates from drawings by 
his sister. Two hundred of his species, be- 
longing to thirty genera (ten of them being 
new to science), were unnoticed in Desfon- 
taines’s * Flora Atlantica,’ 1804. The * Cata- 
log^ Plantarum in Algerift . . . nascentium,’ 
0^, 1869, 8vo, contained 2,600 species, of 
which 800 were new ; and the second ^i- 
tion, London, 1866, 6vo, contained 364 addi- 
tional. At the time of his death he was 
engaged upon a * Guide du Botauiste en 
Alg6rie.’ 

There is an engraved portrmt of Munby in 
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the ^ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ (1876, ii. 260-2). ] 
The name Mumbua has been given to two | 
genera of plants, both now mer^ in others. 

[Gardenen^ Chronicle, 1876, ii. 260-2 (by Sir 
J. D. Hooker); Transactions of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, ziii. 13.] G. S. B. 

MUNOASTEB, Bibons. [See PsNKiNe- 
TOF, SiB John, first Babon, 1787-1818; 
PEi^NeTON, SiB Lowtheb, second Babon, 
1746-1818.] 

MUNCASTEE, BICHARD (1680 P- 
1611), schoolmaster. [See Mhlcabteb.] 

MHNOHENSI, WILLIAM db (d. 1289), 
baronial leader, was son of Warine de Mun- 
chensi by his wife Dionysia. A Hubert de 
Munchensi occurs in the reign of Stephen ; 
his son, Warine I, was by Agnes Fits- John 
(d. 1224), father of Hubert, Ralph, and 
William. Warine db Munchensi II (d. 
1266) would appear to have been a younger 
son or nephew of the last named, who died 
about 1205. He had livery of the family 
lands in 1214. In 1223 he served in Wales, 
and in Poitou in 1243, when he distin- 
guished himself by his valour in the fight 
at Saintes (Matt. Paris, iv. 218). He had 
livery of the lands of his uncle Ralph in 1260, 
and died in July 1256. Matthew Paris de- 
scribes him as one of the noblest and wisest 
of the barons of England, and a zealous de- 
fender of thepeace and liberty of the realm. 
He left the, for that time, enormous fortune 
of two hundred thousand marks (t6. v. 504). 
He married, first, after 1219 Johanna, fifth 
daughter of William Marshal (cf. 1219), and 
by her had a son, John, who predeceased him, 
and a daughter, Johanna, who married, 
18 Aug. 1247, William de Valence [q. v.], 
the king’s half-brother, and brought him her 
mother^ large inheritance (t6. iv. 628-9; 
Flores Historiarum, ii. 839 ; Chartulary of 
6t, Marfsy Dublin^ ii. 144, 318) ; and se- 
condly, Dionysia, daughter of Nicolas de 
Anesty, who was mother of William de 
Munchensi, and died in 1294, having founded 
Waterbeche Abbey for nuns of St. Clare in 
1293. 

William de Munchensi was a minor at his 
lather's death, and was for a short time the 
ward of his brother-in-law, William de Va- 
lence, earl of Pembroke [q.v.) He had 
livery of his lands in 1266, and m 1268 was 
summoned to Chester for the Welsh war. 
Lika maav other young nobles who had 
been wards of the kin^s favourites, Mun- 1 
ehensi joihed the baronial party. In May 
1263 he was present at the assembly of the 
barons in London, and was one of the barons 
who swore to ^ide the decisum of 
Louis IX in December. On 14 May 1264 
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he fought at Lewes in the division under 
Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester. He waa 
present in the assembly at London in June, 
and waa one of the witnesses to the anee- 
ment for the reform of the government. Mun- 
chensi was summoned by the baronial party 
to the parliament held in January 1265. 
When the quarrel broke out between Simon 
de Montfort and Gilbert de Clare^ he was one 
of the arbiters appointed to decide the dis- 
pute on 12 May. Munchensi was with the 
younger Simon de Montfort at Kenilworth, 
and was taken prisoner there by Edward on 
2 Aug. He womd seem to have agam taken 
up arms as one of the disinheritea in 1266, 
and his lands were put in the possession of 
William de Valence. Through the inter- 
vention of his mother, he made his sub- 
mission on 18 Jan. 1267, but a litUe later 1^ 
appears as one of fhe advisers of Gilbert 
de Clare in his occupation of London Hun- 
chensi did not receive full pardon till 1279. 
He served in Wales in 1*^7, 1282, 1288, and 
1287 {Pari Wnts, i. 194, 228. 246, 250), snd 
again in 1289 under ^dmuha, earl of Corn- 
wall, when he was billed at the nege of 
Dyryslwyan Castle by the fall of a wall 
which had been undermined. Munchensi is 
described as * a valiant knight and wary in 
war ’ (Bartholomew Cotton, p. 168), and 
as * a noble knight of great wealth in land 
and money ’ {Ann, Mm, iv. 810). He left 
by his wife Amicia an 0 ^ daughter, 
Dionysia, who married in 12ft Hugh de 
Vere, son of Robert de Vere, earl of Ouord ; 
William de Valence attempted^ unsuccess- 
fully, to have her declared illegitimate {Bolis 
of Parliament^ i. 16-17). At her death 
without children in 1314, Mimchensi’s lands 
assed to Aymer de Valence, earl of Pem- 
roke [q.v.1, his sister’s son.^ A younger 
branch of the Munchensi family, the heads 
of which during the thirteenth century were 
also called William, was settled at Eaward- 
stone, Suffolk. 

[Matthew Paris, Annalss Monastiei, Bartholo- 
mew Cotton (all in the Bolls 8sr.) ; Bishanger d# 
Beilis spud Lewes et Evesham (Oamden Soe.) ; 
Dugdalee Baronage, i. 561-2 ; Nicolas's Historic 
Peerage, ed Conrthope.p. 842 ; CalendarinmGe- 
nealo^snm (the refercnecs are chiefly to the 
Monehensis of Edwardstonc) ; Blomefleld's His- 
tory of Norfolk.] 0. L X. 

MUNDAY, ANTHONY (1568-1088), 
poet and playwright, son of Cfaiistoplier 
Munday, a*London draper who died previoua 
to 167& waa bom in London in 1668. He 
daimedtobeofaStaffordahireluiiily, Theta 
were at kest two contempomriee of the eaaas 
namee— one who wae member lor Pisnm/ 
boiougli, and another, eon of Henry Mna^ 
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of Bidesden, who WM father of John Mundj, arrangements at the English Oollege, the 
major of mwburj in 1604 dissensions between the English and Welsh 

18&I vi. 65)— bat to neither of these is there residents, the camiral at Rome, the martyr- 
any eT^enoe that the poet was related. He dom of Richard Atkins, and other matters 
was,howeTer,prolmbly connected with Wil- calculated to excite the animosity of pro- 
liam Mundy [a. v.] and John Mundy fq. yj, testant readers. The early summer of 1578 
who were attarmed to the royal household. In can he with tolerable certainty assigned as 
October 1576 Munday was bound apprentice the time of Monday’s stay in Rome, since 
to John AUde the stationer for ei^t years. Captain Stukeley, whom he asseyerates he 
He was then twenty years old, and there saw there, perished at the battle of AJcasar 
IS reason to think he had previously seen a on 4 Aug. 1578. 

good deal of the world, and, among other Shortly after his return home Munday 
things, had been an actor. According to an ‘ presumed for a third time upon the 
unknown writer (perhaps Thomas Pound) in clemency ’ of his readers with his first ex- 
his 'True Reporte of the Death and Martyr- tant work, ' The Mirrour of Mutabilitie,’ an 
dome of M. Campion, 1581,’ Munday de- imitation of the 'Mirrour for Ma^gistrates,’ 
ceiyed his master Allde ; but this charge was licensed 10 Oct. 1579. The dedication to 
reWted by Munday in his' BreefeAunswer’ the Earl of Oxford contains some brief re- 
of 1582, where he inserted a certificate from ferences to his trayels. The ' Mirrour ’ is a 
John Allde to the efiect that he ' dyd his work tending to edification, in which the 
duetie in all respects . . . without fraude, seven deadly sins and many others are 
covin, or deceyte ’during the term of his seiv reproved by well-known personages who had 
vice. Nevertheless in little more than a year sufieied by committing them. A noticeable 
after the signature of his articles, probably peculiarity is the employment along with 
in the spring of 1578, Munday left his master rhyme of much blank-verse, printed in 
and betook himself to Rome. Although his stanzas. The fact that the work came from 
motives are described by himself (in ' The Allde’s press shows that a good understand- 
English RomayneLyfe,’ the most entertain- ing esdsted between the former apprentice 
ing of his works) as desire to see strange and his master. 

countries, and to learn their languages, it is Munday seems about the same time to 
more probable that, with the concurrence of have returned to the stage as an extem- 
Allde and one or two publisher allies, such porary player, and, according to the author 
as John Oharlewood ana White, he left Eng- of the ' True Reports,’ he was hissed ofi*. 
land with the intention of making literary Stung by this rebuff, he is stated to have 
capital out of what he could learn to the written a ballad or a pamphlet against stage 
detriment of the English catholics abroad, plays, but within the year, or at least not 
His enemies asserted that his object was to later than 1580, there is a strong presump- 
spy into the conduct of the English seminary tion that he was again on the stage. In his 
at Rome, and then to betray it. ' View of Sundry Examples,’ printed in that 

Travelling with one Thomas Nowell, Mun- year, he subscri^s an address to his readers 
day setsailmr Boulogne, and reached Amiens 'servant to the right honourable the Earl 
on foot in a destitute condition, in conse- of Oxenfbrd,’ the patron of a well-known 

g uence of having fallen into the hands of a theatrical company, 
and of marauding soldiers. At Amiens he The popular mind was greatly occupied in 
and his companion met with an old English 1581 by the fate of Campion and his as- 
priest named Woodward, one of the pope’s sociates, who had been captured through the 
factors, who relieved their necessities, and treachery of George Ellyot, a co-religionist, 
recommended them to Dr. Allen at Rheims. in J uly. Munday thereupon turned from 
They preferred to make straight for Paris, thestageto the more congenial work of expos- 
where the English ambassador gave them ing in five tracts the * horrible and unnatural 
money to return to England. But th^ were treasons ’ of the catholics ; he narrated the cir- 
persuadod by recruiting agents of the English cumstances of Campion’s capture, and did all 
seminaries to proceed to Rome, which they he could to discredit the Jesuits. The second 
ultimately reached by way of l^ons, Milan, tract, purporting to be an authentic naira- 
Bdogna, Florence, and Sienna., At Rome tive or the capture of Campion, was resented 
Monday was entitled to eight days’ enter- by Ellyot, woo retorted in ' A veivtrue Be- 
tidnment at the English College, and he was porte of the Apprehension ... of Campion 
received with more than ordinary dvilitjrby . . . Conteining also a Controulment of a 
the rector. Dr. Morris, who had been a mend most untrue former Booke set out by A. M.,’ 
of Us father. Munday subsequently de- Ac., 1581. Monday returned to the attack 
scribed in 'The English Komayne Lyfe ’ tiba beanng witness against the catholics, Brie^ 
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tow and LukeEirbie, who were executed on 
80 May 1582, and also aminat Oampioiu 
vho cballen^ his credibilay on the grouna 
-that while abroad he had feigned himself a 
catholic. He8ub8e(juently reported the execu- 
tion of Campion m language Itorrowed by 
Uolinshed and coiMemned by Hallam for * a 
savageness and bigotry* unsurpassable by 
' a scribe of the Inouisition.* The first part 
'of this report, entitled ^ A Discoyerie of Ed- 
mund Gammon and his Confederates/ gaye 
a sort of omcial justification of the execu- 
tion, and was read aloud on the scaffold 
when Campion suffered death. In 16S2 
Munday was employed by Bichard TopcLiffe, 
the leamng officer engag^ in the capture ot 
priests, to guard and take bonds of recusants. 
Topcliffe o^ribed him to Puckering as a 
man *who wants no sort of wit,’ but an 
agent of Walsingham found it necessary on 
one occasion to renrove the misplaced seal 
which led him to lay hands upon 40/., the 
property of a widow, whose strong-box he 
had searched for Agnus Deis and hallowed 
mins (Harl. MS, 6998, f. 81 ; State Papers^ 
l)om. 1690; undated papers, 138 A, cited 
in SiHPSON, Edmund Campion^ pp. 812, 888). 
Nevertheless, his services were sufficiently 
satisfactoiy to secure his a^intment as 
^one of the messengers of her majestie’s 
chamber ' about 1684. 

Political employment occupied, however, 
very little of Munday’s life. A man of ex- 
ceptional versatility, it was to literature 
that he chiefiy devoted his career, and he 
tried his hand at every variety of literature 
that was in vogue in his day. From acting 
to play-writing was a natural transition. 
Between 1684 and 1602 he appears to have 
bera concerned in eighteen plays, several of 
which were highly successful, although only 
four are extant. The lost pieces are: *Fidele 
and Fortunio/ licensed to be printed on 
12 Nov. 1684, but probably never acted; 
'The Weakest goes to the Wall/ written in 
the same year for the Earl of Oxford’s com- 
pany, and erroneously ascribed to Webster ; 
'Mother Redcap/ a comedy, written with 
Michael Drayton, founded on a tract with a 
similar title published in 1694, and nroduced 
by Henslowe, who paid the writers 31. apiece, 
in December 1697, the play becoming one of 
his stock pieces; 'Richard Cceur de Lion’s 
Funeral/ written with Ghettle, Drayton, 
Wilson, produced several times in Ji 
16^; 'Valentine and Orson/ with Ha 
way (1696) ; ' Chance Medley/ with CSiettle, 
Diiyton,andWilson(1666); 'OwenTador,^ 
with Drayton, Hathway, and Wilson (lata 
in 1609), m eanast of which Henslowe paid 
the writers i/.; ^The Fair ConstaiaBe of 


and 
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Rome,’ with Dekker, Drayton, and Hathwsi^ 
(produced in Januaiy 1600): 'TheRismgef 
Cardinal Wolaey ’ (with Ohettle, Dray*— 
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and Smith), October 1601 ; ' Jephtha 
Dekker), May 1602; 'Cmsar’s Fall’ (with 
Drayton, Middleton, Webster, and possibly 
Deicer)! May 1002; 'The Two Haipes’ 
(^th Dekker, Drayton, Middleton, and 
Webster), May 1602 ; ' The Widow’s Charm ’ 
(stated to be by ' Anthony the poet,’ mean- 
ing in all probability the city poet or pageant 
writer, vis. Munday), July lm)2; and ^ The 
Set at Tennis,’ December 1602 (see Hmra- 
LOWB, Diary, p. 228). 

Of extant plays in which Munday was 
concerned 'John a Kent and John a Cum- 
ber ’ is dated December 1696. but was pro- 
bably written earlier. Basaa upon an old 
ballad, it deals in humorous fashion with 
the grotesque and Bq)ematural adventures 
of two west-country wisanis. Accord^ to 
Mr. Fleay, it is identical with ' The mse- 
man of West Chester,’ uroduced by tiie 
Admiral’s men at the Bose on 2 Dec. 1694 
(see Ebtee and Queries '^st am iv. 55,83; art. 
ICnirT, John). The be^t of Monday’s extant 
plays, 'The Downfall of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon, afterwards called Robin Hood 
of merr ie Sherwodde,’ was originally produced 
in February 1598-9, and reproduced, with 
ten shillings’ worth of alterations, W Clhetrie 
for performance at court on 18 Nov. 1699. 
It was shortW followed by a second pert, 
entitled * The Death of Robert Earle of Hun- 
tingdon/ in which Mund^ and Chettle 
regularly collaborated. The British Museum 
possesses a black-letter ouarto of the second 
part, dated 1601. Both parts are in the 
Bodleian, and are reprinted in Dodsley’s ' Old 
Flays,’ ea. Haxlitt, viii. 96-827. 

Late in 1598 it seems that Munday took 
part in a foreign tour undertaken by Pem- 
hroke’s men, who had been ousted from the 
Curtain theatre. According to Maiston’s 
' Histrio-mastix ’ (1598-9), tmi exiled playeie 
were accompanied by Munday. thm de- 
scribed as ' a pageanter/ who had been a 
ballad-writer, ' ought to be employed in 
matters of state, was great in plottiM new 
plays that are old ones, and uses no faxmy 
or blandishment, but plenty of old Rnglandii 
mother words.’ In the same play Ben Jonaon 
is introduced as Chrysamums. ' a translating 
scholar/ who is refusea employment by the 
strdUera i^ favour of ' Posthaste Monday/ 
lliere seems no doubt that Jonson ami Mnw* 
day were bitter rivals, and that the former 
bore a very strong grudge against Jlaadsf . 
This fbeliiig founa ex pr ess ion in Joasenw 
earliest play, ' The Case is Alteced,* m ^ 
which Munday was ridiculed as Antonio Bd/ 
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ladino, and saroastie reference was made to 
liis being *in print for the best plotter/ a 
title which Meres had appUed to him in die 
< PalladiB Tamia/ 1698. before the end of 
1599 Monday was ba(^ in England, and in 
that year he wrote, in conjunction with 
Drayton, Hathw^, and Wilson, t^e * True 
and Honourable History of the Life of Sir 
John Oldosstle, the gooid Lord Oobham/ in 
two parts, the first of which alone is extant. 
It was published in 1600, with the name of 
William Shakespeare upon the title^age; 
but this was promptly withdrawn. Hens- 
lowe paid lOf. for the play, which was so 
successful on the first performance that an 
additional two shillinm and sixpence was 
given to each of the paywrights. Falstafi 
and Foins are mentioned by name, and the 
play seems to have been written with some 
view to rebutting the slur cast upon the 
lollard hero in Shakespeare’s * Henry IV.’ 
It was produced in the autumn of 1699. 

Munday was no less energetic os a ballad- 
writer. Jonson sneered at him as *Bal- 
ladino.’ An ironical admonition to the 
ballad-singers of London, prefixed to Chettle’s 
’ Kind-Harte’s Dream,’ 1692, obviously im- 
plies that Munday had complained of un- 
professional ballid-mongers. Thomas Nash, 
m a letter to Sir Robert Cotton, written 
about 1697, imputes to him a popular * ballad 
of Untruss,’ and Kemp seems to mdicate him 
in the 'Request to the Impudent Generation 
of Ballad Makers’ as ' Elaertou’s immediate 
heyre ’ [see Eldebton, Willism]. ' Mun- 
daie’s Dreame,’ a ballad, wasliconsed to John 
AJlde 2 Aug. 1676 (see Gollieb, Broadside 
Ballade^ 1868, p. viii). A ballad (assigned 
to Munday) of the ' Encouragement of an 
English Soldier to his Mates "was licensed 
to J. Gharlwood 8 March 1680, and another, 
'Against Plays,’ 10 Nov. 1680; but neither 
of these is now known. In his ' Banquet 
of Dainty Conceits ’ Munday similarly tried 
his hand at song-writing, fitting words to 
well-known music by various composers (in- 
cluding the Mundys, his connections) ; out 
what was probably his best essay as a lyrist, 
the 'Sweete Sobbes and Amorous Uom- 
plaintes of Sheppardes and Nymphs in a 
Fancye,’ is not extant. It must have been 
this work which elicited from Webbe, in his 
' Discourse of English Poetrie,’ 1686, the de- 
scription of Munday as ' an earnest traveller 
in tnis art,’ whose poetry was to be rarely 
esteemed, ' especially upon nymphs and 
shepherds.’ IfMunday’slynes really merited 
Webbe’s praise— he ereoits them with an 
* exquisite vaine ’ — it is hardly ridiculous, as 
hasbeenmaintiuned,to assign to him 'Beauty 
sat Bathing in a Springe,’ one of two admir- 


able Mcs subscribed by ' Shepherd Tonie ’ in 
' England’s Helicon.’ The only other con- 
jecture as to the identity of Shepherd Tonie 
IS that he was Anthony Copley, which has 



Monday’s lack of originali^ a: 
style, satirised by Jonson ( The Vase te Altered, 
Gifford, vi. 826), characterised aU his dra- 
matic work, and he wisely diversified it 1^ 
excursions into a humbler branch of art— 
the production of the annual city pageants. 
The pageant for 1691, ' Descensus Astrecse,’ 
was written by Peele. Those frrom 1692 to 
1604 are mis8mg,but it has been conjectured 
with probabili^ that most, if not all, are 
by Munday (Faibholt, History of Lord 
Mayoi^e Pageants, Percy Soc., p. 32). He 
certainly furnished those for 1606, 1609, 
1611, 1614, 1616, 1616, 1618, and 1623, and 
he seems to have long been the authorised 
keeper of the properties of the show — 
dr^ons, giants, ana the like — as his rival, 
Middleton, who introduced into the pageant 
of 1618 a virulent attack upon Munday, was 
compelled to apply to him to furnish ' ap- 
parel and porters’ {The Triumphs of Truth, 
ad fin.) in some of these pageants Munday 
signs nimself citizen and draper. He may 
have inherited the freedom of the Drapers’ 
Company from his father. During the latter 
part of his life he is said to have followed 
the trade himself, and to have resided in 
Cripplegate (see also his epitaph). 

But the labours which mainly com- 
mended Munday to his own generation were 
doubtless his voluminous translations of 
popular romances, the first of which, 'Palla- 
dino of England,’ appeared in 1688. The 
two first books of ' Amadis de Gaule’ were 
Englislied by him between 1689 and 1696, 
ana other chivalric romances of less value 
were transferred by him from the Spanish 
text. These translations lack style and 
fidelity, but they satisfied the half-Mucated 
public to whom they appealed (Dbaxe, 
Shakespeare and his Time, i. 647). 

Among Munday ’sliterary frienas was Stow, 
who refers to him in the ' Annales ’ as his 
authority for several facts in connection with 
Campion and other matters, and Munday 
appears to have been in a sense Stow’s literary 
executor. Thirteen years after Stow’s death, 
in 1606, Munday accordingly produced tlie 
'Survay of London • . . continued, cor- 
rected, and much enlarged with many rare 
and worthie Notes, both of venerable Anti- 
qui^ and later Memorie ; such as were never 
pubfished before the present year 1618,’ 
London, 4to ; dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Gtoozge BoUes, lord mayor, and to all the 
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kmglits and aldennen. This edition con- 
tains some four hundred pages of origrinal 
matter; but in value it is greatlj surpassed 
by the edition of 1638, * completed finished 
by the study and labour of A. M. iffumphiy] 
D[yson]’ and others, and publisned four 
months after Monday’s death (for a valuable 
digest of the additions made by Munday and 
his coadjutors, see the note by Bolton Corney 
in Collier’s edition of John a Kent and John 
a CumheTf p. Izxi). 

Mundaj died in 1633, and was buried on 
10 Aug. m that year in the church of St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street. His monument, 
with a long inscription, was destroyed in 
1666, but the inscription was printed in full 
in the 1633 edition of Stow’s * Survey * 
(p. 869). The names of Monday’s children, 
together with the dates of their christenings, 
are given in the register of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate: Elizabetn, 28 June 1684; Roase, 
17 Oct. 1685 (buried 19 Jan. 1686); Priscilla, 
9 Jan. 1687 ; Richard, 27 Jan. 1588, perhaps 
Richard Munday the painter-stainor, whose 
heraldic labours are recorded in the Cata- 
logue of the HarleianMSS. (1629-77) ; Anne, 
5 §OTt. 1689. 

M^unday was in his versatility an epitome 
of his age. Ready to turn his hand to any oc- 
cupation, he was as a man of letters little 
more than a compiler, destitute of origi- 
nality or style ; yet, apart from such names 
as Shakespeare and Marlowe, there are few 
Elizabethan writers who occupied a greater 
share of public attention, or contributed 
more largely to popular information and 
amusement. 

Apart from his plays which have already 
been enumerated, M unday’s writings may be 
classified under three headings : (I J Transla- 
tions of Romances ; (11) City Pageants ; 
(HI) Miscellaneous Writings. To most of 
his works Munday affixes his name in full, 
though in some cases he uses the pseudonym 
Lazarus Piot, or L. P. A great number bear 
his motto, Hlonos alit artes;’ a few another 
motto, * Patera aut abstine.’ 

1. Romances: 1. ^The famous, pleasant, 
and variable Historie of Palladino of Eng- 
land. Discoursing of honourable Adven- 
tures of Knightly Deedee, of Armes and 
(^valrie ; interla^ likewise with the Love 
of Bundrie noble Personages, &c. Trans- 
lated out of French by A. M. London: 
printed by Edward Allde for John Perin,’ 
1588, 4to (see Bridgewater Cat, 4to, 1837, 
p. 203 ; now in Mr. Christy Miller’s library 
at Britwell). 2. 'Palmerin d'Oliva.’ Trans- 
lated by A. M. John Oharlwood, 1588, 4to 
(tb. p. 204; 1637, Brit. Mas.). 8. •The 
fiunous History of Palmendos, Son to the 


most renowned Palmerin d’Oliva^ Emperour 
of Constantinople, and the Heroic Queen of 
Tharsus,* Oharlwood, 1689, 4to; 1663, 4to 
Brit. Mui. 4. • Gerileon of England. The 
second part of his most excellent delectable, 
morall and sweet contrived Historie . • • 
Written in French by Estrienne de Maison- 
neufiie, Bordelois, and translated into English 
by A. M.,’ 1692, fol. (Britwell). 6. • Amadis 
de Gaule, the int Book tranuated by An- 
thony Munday,’ 1696, 4to. A copy of this 
work was entered at Stationers’ HaU as early 
as January 1588-9, but no perfect copy of 
this date is known. The copies at the 
British Museum and at Britwell both want 
title-pages. Parts of this famous romance 
had heen translated before, but Munday was 
the first to present the first book of it to 
English readers. 6. ’ The S tcond Booke of 
Amadis de Gaule, ccrtaining the Descrip- 
tion, Wonders, and Conquest of the F(^e- 
Island. The Triumphs and Troubles of 
Amadis, his manifold Vict ries obtained, and 
sundry Services done for i^ing Lisuart, 

. . . Englished by L[a'^u8l x^iot], London, 
for C. Burble/ 1596, 4to ^see NeteoandQueries, 
L iv. 85). The first and second books were 
also reissued with the addition of the third 
and fourth in 1 619, fol. 7. * The second part of 
the honourable Historie of Palmerin d’Oliva 
. . . translated by A. M./ 1597, 4to (Brit- 
well). 6. • Palmerin of England,’ translated 
from the French, 1602. ^is translation, 
which is described by Southey as the • Grub 
Street Patriarch’s worst piece of work,’ was 
entered 18 Feb. 1581, but no perfect copy 
earlier than 1602 is known. It contains 
verses by Dekker, Webster, and others, and 
seems to have been the work of Munday in 

S art only. There are five editions in the 
luseum dated 1602, 1609, 1616, 1689, and 
1664 respectively. A copy at Britwell as- 
signed to 1696 IS very imperfect 9. • The 
famous and renowned Historie of Primaleon 
of Greece, Bonne to the gMt and mighty 
Prince Palmerin d’Oliva, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople . . . Translated out of French 
and Italian into English by A. M.,’ London, 
1619, 8vo (Brit Mus.) This is the first 
edition extant, but the work was commenced 
in 1689, and a complete version published in 
1695. 

11. Paoeakts: 1. *The Triumphs of re- 
united Britania, TOrformed at the Cost and 
Charges of ^e Kight Worshipful Conmany 
of the Merchant Taylors, in honor of Sir 
Leonard HolUday,’ 29 (hA 1605, Lcndoii, 
4to.; reprinted in Nichols’s •Bnmnuee of 
James I,’ i. 664-76. 2. 'Camp-bd^ or the 
Ironmoimers Fairs Fisld,’ at the instaBa- . 
tion of Thomas Campbell, 29 Oot 1609|^^ 
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ito. a * Chryso-Thriambos ; the Triumphfi 
of Gk)lde; at the Inauguration of Sir Jamea 
Pemberton in the Dignity of Lord Maior of 
LondoBL* 20 Oct. 1611. 4. * Himada-Poleoe : 
IViumpuof Old Drapery, or the lUch Cloath- 
ing of England at the Installation of Thomas 
HBy<16 14. 6. * Metropolis Goronata; the ^ 
Triumphs of Ancient Drapery , or Rich Cloath- 
ing of England, in a second x eere*s Perform- 
ance ; in honour of the Advancement of Sir 
John Jolles ... SO Oct. 1616 ; reprinted in 
Nichols’s * Progresses,* iii. 107-18. 6. ‘Ohrys- 
analeia, the Golden Fishing ; or the Honour 
of Fishmongers applauding the Advancement 
of Mr. John Leman to the Dignitie of Lord 
Maior ... on 29 Oct. 1616,’ London, 1616, 
4to. Copies are in the Bodleian and Long- 
leat Libraries. This was reproduced in a 
sumptuous folio, with coloured plates by 
Henry Shaw, by John Gough Nichols in 
1844 (id, iii. 196-207 ; cf. Nichols, Zord 
Jtfa^rs Pageants f 1881, p. 102). 7. * Sidero- 
Thriambos, or Steele and Iron Triumphing. 
Applauding the Advancement of Sir Sebas- 
tian Harvey ... 29 Oct. 1618 * QE^litt). 
8. 'The Tnumnhs of the Golden ^eece . . • 
for the Enstaulment of Mr. Martin Lumley 
in the Maioraltie of London, 29 Oct. 1623.’ 
The British Museum possesses all these with 
the exception of No. 3, which is in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s collection. 

III. Miboellaheoub : 1. ' The Defence of 
Povertie against the Desire of Worldly 
Riches, dialogue-wise; collected by An- 
thonie Mundaye.* Licensed to John Oharl- 
wood, 18 Nov. 1677. No copy known. 
2. ‘The History of Galien of France.* 
Printed before 1679, and dedicated to the 
Earl of Oxford. No copy known. 8. 'The 
Mirrour of Mutabilite, or Princi^l Part of 
the Mirrour for Magistrates. Describing 
the fall of diuers famous Princes and other 
memorable Personages. Selected out of the 
Sacred Scripture by Antony Munday, and 
dedicated to the Right Honourable the Earle 
of Oxenford. Imprinted at London W John 
Allde, and are to be solde by Richard Bedlard, 
at Saint Magnus Comer,’ 1679, 4t-o, b.l. Pre- 
fixed are verses by, among others, William 
Hall 'in commendation of his kinsman, 
Antony Munday.* One of the few copies 
known was bequeathed to the British Museum 
by Tyrwhitt m 1788. Another is at Brit- 
welL 4. 'The Paine of Pleasure. Profitable 
to be perused of the Wise, and recessaiy to 
be followed by the Wanton. For Henrie 
Oar/ 1680, 4to, b J. ; in verse, and dedicated 
to Lady Douglaa Sheffield (Pepysian Li- 
brary). Thisworkbeara Monday’s motto, but 
bis authordiiphas been auestioned. 6. ' Ze- 
lavto. The Fountains or Fame, Brectedin 


an Oroharde of Amorous Adventures. Oon- 
taininff a Delicate Disputation,^llantly dis- 
coursM betweene two noble Gentlemen of 
Italye. Given for a friendly Entertainment 
to Euphues, at his late arrival in England. 
By A. M., I^ruant to the Right Honuorable 
the Earle of Oxenforde,* 1680, 4to ; partly in 
verse (Bodleian). 6. ' A View of Sundry Ex- 
amples. Reporting many straunge Murthers, 
sundry Persons Peijured, Signes and Tokens 
of God’s Anger towards us. What straunge 
and monstrous Children have of late beene 
borne : And all memorable Murthers since 
the Murther of Maister Saunders by George 
Browne [the subject of 'A Warning to Fair 
Women,^1699], to this present and bloody 
Murther of Abell Bourne, Hosyer, who 
dwelled in Newgate Market, 1680. Also a 
short Discourse of the Late Earthquake, tht 
sixt of Aprill for William Wright,’ London, 
4to, b.L (Lambeth); dedicated to William 
Waters and Geom Baker, gentlemen at- 
tendant upon the Earl of Oxmrd (reprinted 
together with Collier’s 'John a Kent and 
Jonn a Cumber’). 7. 'An Aduertisement 
and Defence for Trueth against her Backbiter, 
and specially against the whispringFauourers 
and Colourers of Campians, and the rest of 
his Confederate Treasons, 1681 ; * no place 
or date, 4to (Lambeth, Britwell, and Huth 
Libraries ; the work is believed to have been 
suppressed by Archbishop Grind^. 8. ' A 
Breefe Discourse of the taking of Edm. Cam- 
ion and divers other Papists in Barkeshire,* 
681, 8vo (Lambeth). 9. ' A Covrtly Con- 
trouersie betweene Loue and Learning. Plea- 
sauntlie passed in Disputation betweene a 
Ladie and a Gentleman of Scienna. Wherein 
is no Ofience offered to theVertuous nor any 
ill Motion to delight the Vicious,’ 1681, sm. 
8vo, b 1. ; in prose (Brit. Mus.) 10. 'A Breefe 
and True Beporte of the Execution of Cer^ 
taine Traytours at Tiborae, the xxviii and 
XXX. Dayesof Mi^, 1682. Gathered by A. M., 
who was there Resent,’ 1682, 4to (British 
Museum, reprinted by Collier). 11. ' A Dis- 
coverie of Edmund Campion and his Con- 
federates, their most Horrible and Traiterous 
Practises against her Majesties most royall 
Person and the Realme. Wherein may be 
seene how thorowe the whole Course of their 
Araignement ; they were notably convicted 
in every Cause. Whereto is added the Exe- 
cution of Edmund Campion, Raphe Sherwin, 
and Alexander Brian, executea at Tibome 
tKe 1 of December. Published by A. M., 
sometime the Popes SchoUer, allowed in the 
Seminarie at Roome amongst them, Ac., 
January 1682, 8vo (St John% College, Cam- 
bridge). 12. 'A Breefe Aunswer mede unto 
two ae^tious Pamphlets, the one printed in 
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French, and the other in English. Oontayn- Pretenoe so ener it be. (3) That but few 
ing a Defence of Edmund Oampion and his Noblemen take part with the Enemy : An 
Oomnlicea, &c./ 1682, b.l. 4to (Brit. Mus., Aduertisement to them cocemi]^ their Dutie. 
Lambeth, and Britwell). 18. *llie English To Lord the Cardinal of Durbon, from 
Bomayne Lyfe ; Discovering the Lives of the the French,* 1692, 4to. This political pamph- 
Englishmen at Reome, the Clrders of the letreappeared in 1606, under the title *Faue- 
English Seminarie, the Dissention betweene hood m Friendship, or Unions Vizard : or 
the Englishmen and the Welshmen, tiie Wolves in Lambskins’ (Huth Lihraiy). 
banishing of the Englishmen of out Rrome, 20 . * The Defenoe of Contrariea. Faradozea 
the Popes sending for them ^aine: a Beporte against common Opinion ... to ezeroise 
of many of the paltrie Beliques in Brome, yong Wittes in difficult Matters,’ 1693, 4to. 
their Vautes under the Grounds, their holy 21 . ‘The Orator, handB^ a hundred several 
Pilgrimages, &c. Printed by John Gharle- Discourses, by Lazarus Fiot,’ 1696. This is 
wood for Nicholas Ling, at the 8 igne of the substantially an expansion of the proeeding^ 
Maremaide,’ 1682, 4to, b.l. ; another edition, and, like it, is bam, with additions, upon 
1690, 4to (reprinted in ‘Harleian Miscel- ^CertenTragicall Oases oonteyningeLv Mis- 
lanv,’ vol. vii.) 14. ‘The sweete Sobbes tories written in French by Alexander Van- 
ana amorous Complaints of Sheppardes and denbush, alias Sylven, translated into Eng- 
Nymphes, in a Fancye composed by An. lish by E. A., and liieased tc* E. Aggas and 
Munday,’ 1683. No cony known. 16 . ‘A J. Wolf 20 Aug. 1690.' This book oor^dns 
W atch- woord to Englande to beware of Tray- the declamation of the Jew who would nave 
tours and tretcherous Practices which haue his pound of flesh. 22. ^Tbe Strangest Ad- 
beene the ouerthrowe of many famous King- venture that ever happened, either in the 
doms and common weales,’ 1684, b.l. 4to. Ages passed or present Containing a Dis- 
Dedicated to the queen, and containing also course concerning the Qiccesse of toe King 
an introductory epistle to Thomas PuDison, of Portugall, Dom Sebastian, fbom the time 
lord-mayor elect (British Museum, Huth of his Voyage into AfTricke, when he was 
Library, and elsewhere). 16. ‘ Fidele and lost in the Battell against the Infidels in 
Fdrtunio, the Deceipts in Loue discoursed the Yeare 1678, unto the sixt of January, 
in a Comedie of two Italyan Gentlemen,’ this present 1601; ’ 1601, 4to. Atransla- 
translated into English, 1684. It is dedi- tion irom the Spanish of Job 4 Teizeira. A 
Gated to John Heardson, and is in rhyme, similar work had been licensed to J. Wolf 
An imperfect copy is in the British Museum; in 1698 (British Museum, Bodleian^ and 
no title-page appears to be extant. One of Huth Libraries). 28. ' A true and admirable 
the characters. Captain Crackstone, was Historic of a Mayden of CSonfolens in the 
alluded to in Naslrs ‘Have with you to Prouince of Potiers, that for the space of 
Saffron Walden ’ (1696), but the play ap- three Yeares and more hath lived and yet 
pears never to have been acted. 17. ‘ Ant. doth without receiuing either Meat or 
Monday, his godly Exercise for Christian Drinke,’ Loudon, 1604, 8 vo, translated from 
Families, containing an order of Praiers for the French of Nicolas CaelFeteau, bishop of 
Morning and Evening, with a little Cathe- Marseilles, with verses by Thomas Dekker 
chism betweene tke Mw and his Wife,' 1686, (BritweU). 24. ‘ A Briere Chronicle of the 
8 vo. No copy known. 16. ‘ A Banqvet of successe of the Times from the Creation of 
Daintie Conceyts. Fumyahed with verie the Worlde to this Instant,’ 1611, 6 vo. 
delicate and cnoyse Inuentions to delight Munday also translated, from the French, 
their Mindes, who take Pleasure in Musicpie, Thelius’s ‘ Archaioplutus, or the Biches of 
and there-withall to sing sweete Ditties, Elder Ages. Prouing by manie good and 
either to the Lute, Bandora, Virginalles, or learned Authors, that the Auncient Emp^ 
anie other Instrument. . . . Written by A. M., lors and Kings, were more rich and magni- 
Seruant to the Queenes most Excellent ficent than such as reign in these daies,’ 
Maiestie,’ 16^, b.L 4to. In verse, with London, 1692, 4to, and, from the Low Dutch, 
several large woodcuts (Huth Library). It Gabelhoner’s ‘Bo^ of Pbysicke,’ Dort, fioL 
is reprinted in the ‘ HarleianMiscdlany’(voL 1699. He contributed verses to ‘Newes 
ix.) A seguel or ‘second service ci this firom the North,’ by F. Thynne, 1679 1 to 
Banquet’ is announced at the end of the Hakluyt’s ‘Woyages,’ 1689; to the ‘Chvgioiis 
volume, but is not known to have appeared. GalleiT of Gslumt Inventions,’ 1678, sad to 
19. ‘T^ Masque of the Leime and the Bodennam’s ‘Belvidere,’ 16(X). 

Spanyard discovered. Wherein (f) The League [Thm^ neither vny aeenrate nee eoitt|dsta^ 

is pamted forth in all her Gollonrs. (2) Is the best basis for a biography of Mmiday is still 
diowen that it isnot Lawful for a Subnet to affiwM by J. Payne ColWs iatiodnkioB to ^ 
Himself against his King for what t his sditkm of John a Kent and John a Onmbsc; 
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printed for the Shahspeare Society in 1851 ; bat 
this must be supplemented throughout hy Joseph 
Hunter’s Ctdlectanea on Munday in his Chorus 
Vatum (Add. MS. 24488, f. 423), by Mr. Fleam's 
Ohroni^ of the English Drama 1569-1642 (ii. 
110), Bazlitt's BibUographical Collections, the 
Stationers' Begisters in Mr. ArLer’s Transcripts, 
and, aboTo all, by Monday’s own works in the 
British Museum, especially The Euglish Bo- 
mayne Lyfe. Other authorities are : Bitson's 
Bibliographia Poetica, p. 282 ; Warton's Eng- 
lish Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 427i 429 ; Webbes 
Discourse on English Poetry, 1586; Meres's Pal- 
ladis Tamia, 1698 ; Kempe's Nine Dales Wonder 
(Camden Soc.), p. 21 ; Baker's Biographia Dra- 
matica, i. 604 ; Nichols's Progresses of James 1 ; 
Corser’s Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, pt. ix. vol. 
T. pp. 81-9 ; Fleay's History of the Stage and 
Biographical Chronicle of the Euglish Drama ; 
Cohn's Shakespeare in Germany, 1865, Ixvii; 
Dunlop's Hist, of Prose Fiction, ed. Wilson, i. 
879, 384, 893; Chettle’s Kind-Harte’s Dream 
(Percy Soc. 1841), p. 13; Cunningham's Extracts 
from Accounts of the Bevels at Court (Shakspeare 
Soc.) passim ; Anthony Copley's Wits, Fits, and 
Fancies, 1614, p. 134: Lowndes's Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn) ii. 1309; Dibdin's Library Companion, 
p. 709 ; Gifford's Jonson, 1816, Ti. 825 ; Hutb's 
Ancient Ballads and Broadsides, 1867, p. 870; 
Huth Library Catalogue; Henslowe’s Diary 
(Shakspeare Soc.), pp. 106, 118, 158, 168, 171» 
236; Collier’s Memoirs of Actors (Shakspeare 
Soc.), p. Ill ; Drake’s Shakespeare and his Time, 
i. 647» 693 ; Ward's English Dramatic Litera- 
ture, i. 234-5, ii. 237 ; Simpson’s Life of Cam- 
pion, pp. 311-12; i. Gough Nichols’s Lord 
Mayors Pageants, p. 102; Fairholt’s History 
of Lord Mayor’s Pageants (Percy Soc.), p. 88 ; 
Bray ley’s Londiniana, 1829, iy. 92-6; Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities, ed. Herbert, pp. 897, 
1006, 1108, 1108, 1228, 1837, 1846; Brydm’s 
Censura Literaria and Bestituta, passim ; Mait- 
land's Early English Books in Lambeth Library, 
p. 78 ; notes kindly supplied by B. E. Graves, esq. ; 
Notes and Queries, i, iv. 55. 88, 120 ; ii, iii. 261, 
zii. 208, 450; lu, i. 202, iii. 65, 186, 178.] 

T. B. 

MUNDAY, HENRY (1623-1682), 
schoolmaster and physician, was the son of 
Heniy Munday of Henley-on-Thames, and 
was Mptised there on 21 S^. 1623 (par. 
reg.) He matriculated at Corpus Cmisti 
Cmlege, Oxford, on 20 May 1642, and after- 
wards became postmaster or portionist of 
Merton College. He ^paduat^ B.A. on 
2 April 1647. After enjoying, according to 
WoM, ^Borne petit employment ’ during the 
oivil wars and the Ck)mmonwea]<ih, Munday 
was elected head-master of the grammar 

school in his natiye town in 1666. To his 
work aa a teacher he added the ni^tice of 
medicine, and the abhool sufferea in conse- 
quence. His death aaved him from the die- 
grace of dismiasaL He died from a fidl from 


his horse as he was returning home from a 
visit to John, third baron Loyelace fq. v.], 
at Hurley, on 28 June 1682, and was buried 
in the north chancel of Henley Church. His 
estate was administered for * Alicia and 
Marie Mundy, minors.’ * 

He published : ^ Btop^pijoroXoyui seu Com- 
mentani de Aere Vitw, de Esculentis, de 
Potulentis, cum CoroUario de Parergis in 
Victu,’ Oxford, 1680, 1685 ; London, 1661 ; 
FranHort, 1686 ; Leipzig, 1686 ; Leyden, 
1716. 

[Wood’s Athena (Bliss), yol. iy. col. 49; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), yol. li. col. 101 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Ozon. 1600-1714 ; P.C.C. Administra- 
tion, July 1682 ; Henley parish register per the 
Bev. J. T. Maule.] B. P. 

MUNDEFORD, OSBERT or OSBERN 
(d, 1460), treasurer of Normandy, was son 
of Osbert Mundeford (d. 1456), by Margaret 
Barrett. The family, whose name is some- 
times spelt Mountford or Montfort, had been 
long seated at Hockwold in Norfolk, where 
they held Mundeford’s Manor; th^ had 
been honourably distinguished in the french 
wars. Osbert went abroad probably early 
in Henry Vi’s reign, and received various 
offices or importance, such as bailly-general 
of Maine and marshal of Calais. He also 
served as English representative on several 
occasions in the conferences which were 
held, notably in 1447, with reference to the 
occupation of Le Mans. In the re-conquest 
of Normandy, Mundeford occupied Pont Au- 
demer, and was taken prisoner when it fell 
in 1449 ; he was ransomed for ten thousand 
crowns. He afterwards wrote an account 
of the siege, which has been printed in the 
'Chrouique de Mathieu d’Escouchy,’ ed. 
De Beaucourt, iii. 364. 

Mundeford was appointed treasurer of No> 
mandy in 1448 in succession to one Stan- 
lawe. After the expulsion of the English 
he seems to have lived in Calais and about 
1459 sent thence a letter in French to his 
relative John Paston, which has been pre- 
served. He seems to have been a strong 
Lancastrian, and in June 1460 he gathered 
together some five hundred men in the town 
of Sandwich * to fette and conduc the Duk 
of Somerset from Guynes in to England,’ 
but Warwick’s men came and took the town, 
and carrying off Mundeford to Calais be- 
headed lum and two of his followers at the 
^se Bank. 

Mundeford married Elisabeth, daughter 
of John Bemey, and a relative of the Pas- 
tons, and left a daught^Mary, who married 
Sir William Tindiue, KJB., and carried the 
estates of the family into other hands. 
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[Dd Boaucourt'a Histoire de Charles VII, W. 
296 , &o., T. 6 , dec., 420 , 441 ; Chronique de 
Mathieu d’Escouchy, ed. Be Beaucourt (800. de 
I’Hist. de France), passim ; De Bednetione Nor- 
manniee (Bolls 64 n. &e,i Wars of the 

English in France, Stevenson (Bolls Ser.)» 

g issim; Furton Cooper's App. to Beport on 
ymer^s Fsdera, pp. 640 - 2 : Paston Letters, i. 
1 ( 7 , 439 , &c. ; Blomefield's Norfolk, ii. 181, &c. ; 
Norfolk Archseolo^, vol. v.; Three Fifteent^- 
Cent. Chronicles (Camd. Soc.)i p< 78 ; An Eng- 
lish Chron. (Camd. Soc.), p. 85.] W. A. J. A. 

MUNDEN, Sib JOHN (d. 1719), rear- 
admiral, younger brother of Sir &chud 
Munden [^. y.j, was with him in the Medi- 
terranean, as a lieutenant of the St. David, 
&om 1677 to 1680. He afterwards served 
p the Constant Warwick, the Mary Bose, 
and the Charles gallev; and on 23 July 
1668 was promoted to he commander of the 
Half Moon fireshijL On 14 Dec. 1688 he 
was promoted by ^rd Dartmouth to the 
Edgar, from which he took post. At the 
battle of Barfleur, 10 May 1692, he com- 
manded the Lennox, in the van of the red 
squadron, under the immediate orders of Sir 
Ralph Delavall. In 1693 he commanded 
the St. Michael, in 1695 the Monmouth, 
in 1696 the Albemarle, in 1697 the Lon- 
don. In May 1699 he was appointed to the 
Ranelagh, but in July was moved into the 
Winchester, and sent in command of a small 
squadron to the Mediterranean, where he 
negotiated a treaty with the dey of Algiers 
for the regulation of ships’ puses, and ob- 
tained the release of tne English daves 
^LATFAiB, Scourge of Chrietendom, p. 168). 
He returned to England in Novemb^ 1700. 
On 14 April 1701 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and on 30 June was 
appointed commander of the squadron to 
escort the king to Holland. On the follow- 
ing day he was knighted by the king on 
board the yacht Wil&am ana Mary, ' under 
the standard of England’ (Lb Nb?b, Fedir 
greee of the KnightSf p. 477). 

On 28 Jan. 1701-2, being then rear-admiral 
of the red, he was ordered to wear the union 
flag at the misen, as commander of a strong 
squadron fitting out to intercept a French 
Muadron ezpe^ed to sail firom Rochelle to 
Corunna, and from Corunna to the West 
In^es, with the new Spanidi viceroy of 
Mexico. Munden sailed from St. Helenas on 
10 May 1702, and coming off Corunna, on 
intelligenoa that the FVenw ships were daily 
expected there, he cruised off Cape Prior, in 
hopes of inten^ting them. On the morn- 
ing of the 28th they were seen inshore, having 
dipped past him, to the eastward, daring the 
night ; and beforehe could come np withtnem 


they reached the harbour. Unable to follow 
them in, owing to the heavy batteries on 
shore, the narrowness of the entrance, and 
the impossibility of going in and out with 
the same wind^ he cruisea in the Soundings 
for the mteetion of trade till 20 June, when 
want of provisions compelled him to return 
to Portsmouth. On 13 July he was tried 

S court-martial at Spithead on a diaige 
negligence, but he was fully acouitted 
{Minutes <f the Court-martial), Munden 
accordingly rehoisted his flag 21 July; bat 
the government, yielding apparently to j^pu* 
lar clamour, in the queen’s name, by a singu- 
lar and harsh exercise of the prerogative, or- 
dered him to be * discharged from his 
and command m the royal navy.’ He lived 
afterwards in retirement, at Chelsea, and 
died there on 13 Mvah 171 19. 

[Charaock’s Biog. Nav. i* 179, and re- 
ferences there given; commMsion and ir«mnt 
books, &e., in the Public Record Office. Copies 
of the documents relating it his conduct in 1 705 
and of the minutes of the court>-martial are U 
Home Office Records (. (hiiralty), vol. ii.] 

J , K. Lb 

MUNDEN, JOSEPH SHEPHERD 
([1758-1832), actor, the son of a poulterer 
in Brook’s Market, Leather Lane, Holbom, 
was bom early in 1758, and was at the age 
of twelve in an apothecary’s shop. Writing 
a good hand he was subs^uently appren- 
ticed to Mr. Druce, a law stationer in Clhancery 
Lane. Prompted by his admiration for Gar- 
rick, he was in the habit of running away to 
join strolling companies, and was more than 
once brought home by his mother. In Livers 
pool he was engaged for a while at 10c. 6d. 
a week in the office of the town clerk, aug- 
menting his income by sppeBring on the st^ 
as a supernumerary, ^ter paying with 
strollers at Rochdale, Chester, &a, and hav- 
ing the customary experience ^ hardship, he 
was engaged to play <ud men at Leatherhead. 
Thence he proceeded to W allingford, Windsor, 
and Colnbrook, returned to London, took part 
in private performances at the Haymarlcet, 
ana to make his mark at Canterbury 
under Bursty where m 1780 he was the om- 
nal Faddle m Mrs. Burgess’s oomedy, 

Oaks, or the Beauties of Canterbury.’ In the 
company of Austin and Whitlock in Chester 
he held a recognised position, and he played 
at Britton, Whitehaven, Newcastle, Lim* 
caster, I^t^ and Manchester. Money was 
then advanced to enable him to pniehieetha 
share of Austin in the management of the 
Chester, Newcastle, LaneaetertFrestODyWer* 
rington, and Sheffield theatree. Bm he 
played the leading comie bosmeas, rislttg m/ 
rq^utation and mtuae. A hoiiofi with an 
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ftOtresB nanMd Mary Jonasi who deserted him 
after hating by htm four children, subae- 
quen^y adopts by Mrs. Munden, brought 
him into temporary disfatour, which was ror- 
gotten when he married, 20 Oot. 1789, at the 
mzidi church of St. Oswald, Chester, Miss 
tVances Butler, a lady five years his senior 
with some claims to social TOsition. This 
lady had made her d6but at Lewes, 28 July 
17&^ as Louisa Dudley in the * West Indian,’ 
had joined the Chester company, and on her 
marrii^ retired from the stage. After the 
death in 1790of John Edwin t.], Munden 
was engaged at 81. a week for Covent Garden. 
Having disposed to Stephen Kemble [q. v.] 
of his uxare in the country theatres, he came 
to London with his wife, living first in Por- 
tugalStreet, Clare Market, and then inCathe- 
rine Street, Strand. On 2 Dec. 1790, as Sir 
Francis Gripe in the ^Busy Body’ and Jemmy 
Jumps in the ^Farmer,’ the latter a part 
created by Edwin two or three years earlier, 
he made his first appearance in London, and 
obtained a highly favourable reception. 

At Covent Garden, with occasional summer 
appearances at the Hay market, and firequent 
excursions into the country, he remained until 
1811, rising gradually to the position of the 
most celebrated comedian of his day. In his 
first season he played Don Lewis in ^ Love 
makes a Man,’ Darby in the ’ Poor Soldier,’ 
Quidnunc in the ' Upholsterer,’ Lasarillo in 
‘ Two Strings to your Bow,’ Lovel in * High 
Life below Stairs,’ Cassander in * Alexander 
the Little,’ Pedrillo in the * Castle of An- 
dalusia,’ Daphne in ’ Midas Reversed,’ Tipple 
in the * Flitch of Bacon,’ and Camillo in the 

* Double Falsehood.’ On 4 Feb. 1791 he was 
the original Sir Samuel Sheepy in Holcroft’s 
' School for Arrogance,’ an adaptation of * Le 
Glorieux ’ of Destouches. On 14 March he 
was the first Frank in O’Keefie’s * Modem 
Antiques,' and 16 April the earliest Ephraim 
Smooth in O'Eeefie’s * Wild Oats.’ He pre- 
sented from the first a remarkable variety of 
characters, and the removal of Quick and W il- 
son further extended his repertory. Putting 
on one side merely trivial parts, a list ol 
between two and three hundred characters 
stands opposite his name. These include the 
Gentleman Usher in ^ King Lear,’ the Second 
Witdi in * Macbeth,’ the First Carrier and 
Justice Shallow in ‘KingHe^ IV,’ Lafeu, 
the Tailor and Grumio m ^ Katherine and 
Petmehio,’ Autolycus, Poloniu8,*Dromio of 
Bpusnse, the Town Clerk and Dogberry in 

* Sf uch Ado about Nothing,’ Launce, Launoe- 
lot Gobbo, Menenius in * Coriolanus,’ Mal- 
volio and Stephano in the * Temped,’ Sir 
Anthony Absmute, Hardcastle, Don Jerome 
in the ^Duenna,’ Feachum in the ‘Beggai^e 


Opera,’ Trim in 'Tristram ffliandy,’ Scrub 
in the 'Beaux Stratagem,’ Robin in the 
' Waterman,’ Tony Lumpkin, Sir Peter 
Teasle, Justice Clement and Brainworm in 
' Eveiv Man in his Humour,’ Marrall in ' A 
New Way to pay Old Debts,’ Hardy in the 
' Belle’s Stratagem,’ Croaker in the ' Good- 
natured Man/ Sir Fretful Plagiary in the 
' Critic,’ and Foresight in ' Love for Love.’ 
Not leas remarkable is his list of original 
characters. In countless pieces of Colman, 
Morton, Reynolds, and other dramatists of 
the day he took principal parts. His Old 
Domton in Holcroft’s ' ^ad to Ruin,’ 18 Feb. 
1792, sprang into immediate success, and re- 
maineda favourite to theend of his career. On 
19 March 1796 he played Sir Hons Burgess in 
O’Keeffe’s ' Life’s Vagaries; ’ on 28 Jan. 1796 
Caustic in Morton’s 'Way to get Married*, 
19 Nov. 1796 Old Testy in Holman’s ' Abroad 
and at Home ; ’ 10 Jan. 1797 Old Rapid in 
Morton’s ' Cure for the Heart Ache ; ' 4 March 

1797 Sir William Dorillon in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ' Wives as they were and Maids as they 
are; ’ 23 Nov. 1797 Solomon Single in Cum- 
berland’s ' False Impression ; ’ and on II Jan. 

1798 Undermine in Morton’s 'Secrets worth 
Knowing.’ These parts were all played at 
Covent uarden. At the Haymarket, 15 July 
1797, he was the first Zekiel Homespun in 
the younger Colman’s ' Heir-at-Law.’ At 
Covent Garden he was, 12 Jan. 1799, Oak- 
worthin Holman’s ' Votary of Wealth ; ’ 8 Feb. 
1800 Sir Abel Handy in Morton’s ' Speed 
the Plough,’ and 1 May 1800 Dominique in 
Cobb’s 'Paul and Virginia.’ This season 
witnessed the dispute between the principal 
actors of Covent Garden and Harris the 
manager [see Holhak, Joseph Geobob]. 
Munden was one of the signatories of the 
appeal which Lord Salisbury, the lord cham- 
berlain, as arbitrator, rejected in every point. 
Munden at the close of the season visited 
Dublin, Birmingham, Chester, and elsewhere. 

At Covent Garden on 8 Jan. 1801, he was 
Old Liberal in T. Dibdin’s ' School for Pre- 
judice,’ and 11 Feb. Sir Robert Bramble in 
the younger Colman’s ' Poor Gentleman ; ' on 
15 Jan. 1805 General Tarragon in Morton’s 
'^hool of Reform ; ’ 16 Feb. Lord Danberry 
in Mrs. Inchbald’s 'To marry or not to marry,’ 
and 18 April Torrent in the younger Coiman’s 
' Who wants a Guinea P ’ On 15 Nov. 1806 
he was the Count of Rosenheim in Dimond’s 
' Adrian and Orrila,’ 8 Dec. 1808 Diwper in 
Tobin’s ' School for Authors,’ and on 28 Amil 
1811 Heaitworth in Holman’s ' Gasette Ebc- 
traordinary.’ At the dose of this season 
Munden quaivelledirith the manageiMton 
financaal questions, and did not again, ex- 
cept for a oenefity set his loot in the theatre. 
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At the Hajmarket he played, 26 July ISll, 
Oaeimere m the * Quadrupeds of Quedlin- 
burgh/ taken by Colman from Canning. He 
was again at the Haymarket in 1812. During 
the two years, 1811-3, however, he was prin- 
cipally in the country, playing in Edinburgh 
(where he was introduced to Scott), New- 
castle, Bochdale, Chester, Manchester, &c., 
obtaining large sums of money, and beffinning 
for the first time to incur the charge 01 stingi- 
ness. He had hitherto been a popular and 
somewhat indulgent man, exercising hospi- 
tality at a house in Kentish Tovrm a witty 
companion, the secretary to the Beefsteak 
Club, and a martyr to gout. He now began 
a system of parsimony, which hardened into 
miserliness. 


On 4 Oct. 1813, as Sir Abel Handy in 

* Speed the Plough,’ he made his first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane where, 11 March 1816, 
he created one of his greatest rdles, Dos^, an 
old sailor, in T. Dibdin's * Past Ten o’Clock 
and a Rainy Night.’ On 14 Dec. 1816 he 
was Vandunke in the ^ Merchant of Bruges,’ 
Kinnaird’s alteration of the * Beggar's Bush’ 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. At Drury Lane 
he played few original parts of importance, 
the last being General Van inHnight’s 

* Veteran, or the Fanner's Sons,’ 23 Feb. 1822. 
He had suifered much from illness, and took 
his farewell of the stage 31 May 1624, play- 
ing Sir Robert Bramble and Old Dozev, and 
reciting a farewell address. He was littls seen 
i^ter ms retirement, being principally con- 
fined to the house, where he was nursed by 
his wife. Discontented with his receipts from 
his investment in government trusts, he sold 
out, and placing out his money at high in- 
terest experienced losses, which caused him 
anxieties that shortened his life. He refused 
many invitations to reappear, and after the 
deatn of a favourite daughter spent most of 
his time in bed. He died6 Feb. 1832 in Ber- 
nard Street, Russell Square, and was buried in 
the vaults of St. George’s, Bloomsbuzy. The 
disposition of his property, including a very 
inadequate provision for his wife, vw died 
in 16^, cauUd unfavourable comment. He 
left several children. A aon, Thomas Shep- 
herd Munden, who died at Islington in July 
1860, aged 60, wrote his fathera biography. 

There are few actors concerning whose ap- 
pearance, method, and merits so much is 
blown. Thanks to the utterances of Charles 


Lamb, Raslitt, Leigh Hnnt, and Talfourd, 
the actor still lives to the present genera- 
tion. Lamb’s fiunons eriticiam bmns, 


'There 

la one fiuiS of Fa;i^,oine fMe of 'Knight, one 
(but what a one it lal) of Liaton ; but Mu^ 
den baa none that joa ca ^^ro^eriy pin 


down and caU ku,* Lamb 


'not 


one but legion, not ao much a comedian as 
a company.’ Elsewhere, in a letter upon 
Munden’s death in the ' Atheneum,’ Lamb 
says: 'He was imaginative; he could im- 
press upon an audience an idea ; the low one, 
perhaps, of a leg of mutton and tnmips; 
out such was the grandeur and amglenesa of 
his expression, that that single impieeaion 
would convey to all his aumtoir a notion 
of all the pleasures they had all received 
from all the lepa 0/ mutUma and tundpe they 
had ever eaten in their lives.’ Twouid 
says: 'When he fixes his wonder-workii^ 
face in any of ita most amazing varietiea, it 
looks as if the picture were oamd out from 
a rock by Nature in a sportive vein, and 
might last for ever. It is like what we can 
imagine a mask of the old Grecian comedy 
to have been, only that it h\ es, and bfeathes, 
and changes. lua most fantastical gestures 
are the grand idea of farce*’ Talfour.,iicnew 
of nothing finer than his Old Dozey. Mun- 
den was mtogethar lacking in simpuoity, aad 
was a confirmed grimacer. Hunt oompacM 
his features to the re(|^;tion of a man’s face in 
a rufiled stream : th^ undergo a perpetual 
undulation of grin. Much of his actmg u said 
to consist of ' two or three ludicrous gestures 
and an innumerable variety of as fanciful con- 
tortions of countenance as ever threw women 
into hysterics.’ Hazlitt holds that compared 
with Liston Munden was a caricaturist. Mrs. 
Mathews chronicles concerning him 'that 
his heart and soul were in his vocation.’ 
Boaden calls his style of comedy broad and 
voluptuous, indicates that he was self-con- 
scious, end charges him with unfairness^ to 
bis brother actors when on the stage, adding 
that he ' painted remarkably high tor distant 
effects.’ The anonymous author of ' Candid 
and Impartial Strictures on the Performers,' 
&c., 1796, calls bis action 'hard and de^ 
ficient in variety,’ his voice strong, and 
his figw ' vulgar and heavy.’ The ' The^ 
pian Dictionary ’ says that he dressed his 
characters with judgment In appearance 
Munden was short, with large blue eyes. 
Leigh Hunt says that 'his profile was not 
good when he looked grave. There wss some- 
thing close, carldng, and even severe in it; 
but 1 % was redemnea by his firont fime, which 
was handsome for one so old, and singularly 
pliable about the j^es and brows.’ Uanast 
numbers amonghia best impersonations Sir 
Francis Gripe, Ephraim Smooth, Old Dsna* 
ton, PoloniuB, Hardeastla, NippertODf Old 
Rapid, Captain Bertram, King in 'Tom 
ThumV Crack in the ' Tnmpika Qaie/ Sir 
Abel Handy, Sir Robert BrsmUe, Miumll^ 
Kit Sly,aiidMoUFUgoB, towlucli listshouM 
headded Menenius,OhadjahPldmia'Hicms>t 
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ThieTes/ Harmoq^ in * Every cne has his 
Fault/ and the Witch in ^ Macbeth.’ 

Eight portndtB of Munden are in the 
MathewB collection In the Garrick Olub. 
One hj ^ffimy ^owa him as Project, with 
Quick as Alderman Arable, and Lewis as 
T^jore in 'Speculation.’ De Wilde painted 
him as Verdun in 'Lovers’ Vows,’ as Pere- 
grine Forester in ' Hartford Bridge,’ as Crack 
m the 'Turnpike Gate/ and as Autolycus. 
Clint Aows him as Old Brummagem in ' Lock 
and Key/ with Knight as BAlph, Mrs. Orger 
as Fanny, and Miss Oubitt as Laura. Other 
portraits are by John Opie, R.A., and Tur- 
xneau. An excellent sketch of Munden by 
George Dance, dated December 1798, was en- 
graved by W. DanieU for ' Dance’s Portraits,’ 
London, 1808. 

[The Memoir by his son, London, 1844, is the 
chief authority. Biographies are found in Gil- 
liland’s Dramatic Mirror, the Thespian Dic- 
tionary, and in innumerable magazines. These 
are even less trustworthy than usual, as Munden 
liked to hoax applicants for information. Genest’s 
Account of the English Stage ; Boaden*s Life of 
Mrs. Jordan; Seilhammer’s History of the Ameri- 
can Stage, vol. iii. ; Clark Bussell's Representa- 
tive Actors ; Gilliland’s Dramatic Synopsis ; New 
Monthly Mag. vols. iii. xii. ; London Mag. vol. 
iii. ; Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essays on the Per- 
formers, &c.; Hazlitt’s Dramatic Essays; T. 
Dibdin’s Reminiscences, i. 290 ; and manuscript 
information by J. Dirk Vanderpant, in a co^ of 
the Memoir, have been consulted.] J. K. 

MUNDEN, Sib RICHARD (1640-1680), 
captain in the navy, was the elder son of Sir 
Richard Munden (1^2-1672) of Chelsea ; the 
younger son was ^ar-admiral Sir John Mun- 
den [q. V.] The faGier is described by Le Neve 
{Pemffrees of the KnighU, p. 476) as * ferry- 
man at Chelsea,’ which may mean the owner 
or lessee of the ferry, if, as seems probable, 
other well-to-do Mundens were akin to him. 
One John Munden was captain of a ship in 
the employ of the East India Company 
about 1620 (CbZ. SM/e Paners, East Indies), 
and towards the end of tine century a Wil- 
liam Munden was consul or agent at Alicante 
(Addit, M8, 18986, f. 899). Richard first 
appears as commander of the Swallow ketch 
in 1666, and afterwards of the Portsmouth 
in 1667. In 1672 he was captain of the 
Princess of 62 guns ; and in 1678, in the 
Assistance, was commodore of a small raua- 
dron sent as convoy to the East India neet. 
Touching at St. Helena for water, he found 
the island in the possession of the Dutch. 
After a spirited attack by sea and land he 
captured it on 4 May fMe Emewnr, Ri- 
OHanD], and three Dutch East Indiamen, 
riohlj laden, who anchored in the bay, were 


seized. With his squadron and prizes and 
the homeward-bound ships in convoy, Mun- 
den arrived in England m August, and on 
6 Dec. wss knights by the kmg, ' in con- 
sideration of his eminent service.’ In April 
1677, in command of the St. David, he con- 
voyed the trade to the Mediterranean, was 
for some time at Zante, afterwards at Soan- 
deroon, and for fourteen months at Smyrna 
ULddit. MS. 18986, f. 488). He arrived at 
Plymouth with thehomewaratradeon 12 May 
1680. On 16 June he wrote to the admiralty 
explaining that he had not sent home ^e 
muster-b^ks from the Mediterranean, the 
postage being extremely heavy, and by no 
means safe (^.) Ten days later, 26 June 
1680, he died. He was buried in the church 
at Bromley, Middlesex, where the inscrip- 
tion on his monument still tells that ' having 
been (what upon public duty, and what 
upon merchancs’ accounts) successfully en- 
gaged in fourteen sea-fights ... he died 
in the prime of his youth and strength, in 
the 40th year of his age.’ Munden married 
Susan Gore, by^whom he had five daughters 
and one son, Kichard, bom posthumously. 
Shortly after his death arms were granted 
to the widow, her children, and her hus- 
band’s brother. Sir John Munden, viz. Per 
pale, gules ana sable, on a cross engrailed 
argent five lozenges azure ; on a chief or, 
three eagle’s legs erased of the second ; on a 
canton ermine, an anchor or. Crest : on a 
naval crown or, a leopard’s head sable, be- 
zant4e (Bubeb, General Armoury). The 
same arms, differing in colour, are given for 
Munden simply. 

[Chamock’s Biog. Nav. i. 248 ; Brooke’s Hist 
of St. Helena, pp. 67-63 ; a Relation of the re- 
taking of the Island of St. Helena and three 
Dutch East India Ships, published by authority, 
1673, fol., 816, m. f3; information from the vicar, 
the Rev. G. A. M. How.] J. K. L. 

MUNDY, Sib GEORGE RODNEY 
Q806-1884), admiral of the fleet, son of 
General Godfrey Basil Mundy (author of 
the 'Life of iJord Rodney’) by his wife 
Sarah Bruges, youngest daughter of George 
Brydges Rodn^, first lord Rodney fq* 
was bom on 19 April 1805. In Feoruary 
1818 he entered the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, and in December 1819, having 
gained the medal of hia dass, giving him 
two years sea-time, he was appointed to tiie 
Phaeton frigate, on the North American 
station. He afterwards served on the Medi- 
terranean and South American stations; and 
on 4 Feb. 1826 was confirmed iq the rank of 
lieutenant and appointed to the Ida^whidi 
came home in l^tember 1827. For the 
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next twelve months he was on the coast of 
Portu^, in the Ghallenfper, with Captain 
Adolpnus UtzClarence and in the | 

Pyramus with Captain G.K Sartorius [q.v.] 
On 26 Aug. 1828 he was promoted to 
commander. In 1832 he was on board the 
Donegal as confidential agent under Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm on the coast of 

Hollf^nd^ and in 1833 was employed hy the 
first lord of the admiralty on a special mis- 
sion to HoUand and Belgium. In August j 
1833 he was appointed to the Favourite for | 
service in the Mediterranean. He paid her | 
off in the early months of 1637, having been 
already advanced to post rank on 10 Jan. 
1837. 

In October 1842 he was appointed to the 
Iris frigate, employed during the earlv part 
of 1843 on the west coast of Africa. As the 
ship was very sickly she was sent home and 
paia off. She was then thoroughly refitted 
at Portsmouth, and a^n commissioned by 
Mundy, for service in India and China. She 
arrived at Singapore in July 1844, and for 
the next two years was employed in the 
ordina^ routine of the station in Chinese 
or Indian waters. She was then taken by 
the commander-in-chiefi Sir Thomas John 
Cochrane, to Borneo, wWe, in co-operation 
with ‘ Rajah’ Brooke, Mundy wm engaged 
for the next six months in a brilliant series 
of operations against the Borneo pirate tribes 
[see Bbooee, Sib James], an interesting 
account of which, from his own and Brooked 
journals, he afterwards published under the 
title of * Narrative of Events in Borneo and 
Celebes down to the Occupation of Labuan. 

. . . Together with a Narrative of the Opera- 
tions of H.M.S. Iris,* 2 vols, 8vo, 1848. 
1^8 share in this service ended with his for- 
mally taking possession of Labuan on 24 Dec. 
1846, after which he returned to Singapore, 
and early in April 1847 sailed for England, 
where he arrived on 26 July. 

In July 1854 Mundy was appointed to the 
Nile, a screw line-of-battle snip of 91 guns, 
then in the Baltic. She was again in the 
Baltic in 1866; but, on the condusion of 
peace with Russia, was sent to the West 
Indies. On 30 July 1867 he was promoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral, and was nomi- 
nated a C.B. on 23 J une 1869. In 1869 and 
18^, with his flag in the Hannibal, as second 
in command in the Mediterranean, he was 
employed in the delicate task of protecting 
Briusn interests at Palermo and at Naples, 
during the revolutionary civil war, ana, so 
&r as nis position enabled him, in mitigatii^ 
the hoRon of the stnmle. Afterwa^ in 
1861, be commanded the detached squadron 
on the coast of Syria, at the time of the de- 
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parture of the French army of occupation* 
Towards the dose of 1861 his health broke 
down, and he was compelled to return to 
England. BUs arduous services and taqt 
durmff a time of very great difficulty were 
rewarded by a E.O.&. 10 Nov. 1862. He 
afterwards published ' H.M.S. Hannibal at 
Palermo and Naples during the Italian Re- 
volution, with Notices of Garibaldi, Fran- 
cis n, and Victor Emmanuel,* post 8vo, 1863, 
an intelligent history of the revolution. 

On 16 Dec. 1863 he was mmoted to be 
vice-admiral^ and from 18^ to 1869 was 
commander-m-cbief in the West Indies. On 
26 May 1869 he attained the rank of admiral, 
and was oommander-in-chief at Portsmouth 
1872-6. On 2 June 1877 he was nominated a 
G.O.B., and on 271>bc. 1877 was promoted tr 
be admiral of the filbet on th«> retired list. Bb 
died on 23 Dec. 18(dL He was not married. 

Mundy was known in the navy^^ his 
strict observance of old-tashioned etiquette 
and for a certain vom\ isity of demeanoiv^ 
springing partly from the high vidue 
placed on £ iis rank a^t pan^ from his pride 
of l^h as the grandson of Lord Rooney. 
Several amusi^ suggestions of this will oe 
found in bis ' Hanni&l at Palermo.’ Some 
of the current stories about him when he was 
commander^in-chief at Portsmouth were no 
doubt true, but the greater number wen 
fabrications; and, whatever his eccentrici- 
ties, he was at all times courteous and con- 
siderate to those under his command. 

[O^yrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Morning Post, 
20 Dec. 1084; Navy Lilts; his own works 
named in the text.] J. K. L> 

MUNDY, JOHN (d. 1680), organist and 
composer, the elder son of William Mundy 
[q. V.], was educated in music by his father, 
and b^me an able performer on the virginals 
and organ. He was admitted Mus.Bac. at 
Oxford on 9 July 1686, and proceeded Mus. 
Doc. on 2 July 1^, * being in high estoem 
for bis great knowledge in the theoretical 
and practice part of musio' (Wood, FuHf 
L23o,416). nis'Act’wasaBonginfiveor 
six parts (Q^. Univ. jBimfsr,Oxf. Historiosl 
Soc» voL ii. pt. i. p. 147). 

Mundy is said to have become oiganiat at 
Eton College (Wood ; Hawbutb). He was 
afterwards aprointed orsai^ of the free 
royal chapel of St. Georffe,Windsor, probably 
in succeuion to John Marbeck [q. t.J, in or 
before 1686— the records of the period aie 
imperfect. Mundy held this poat until about 
1630. He died in that year, and was buried 
in tbedoietersof St. George’s Chapel (Woob). 
Mun^ wae aurvived by bis onCy daughter, 
MrSiBennett. ^ 
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He published : 1. * Songs and Psalms, 
eomposM into three, four, and five parts, for 
the use and delight of all such as either loue 
or leam muu^e,* printed by Est, 1694, and 
dedicated to the Em of Essex. Burney givM 
< In deep distresse ’ from this collection in 
his ^ History,’ iii. 66. 2. Part-song for five 
Toices, * Lightly she whipped o’er the dales,’ 
in Morley’s * Triumphs of Oriana,’ 1601. 

Mundy is named as the composer of : 1. A 
Eyrie, * In die Pasce ’ (Bnt. Afus. Addit M8, 
17802). 2. Collection of Services and Psalms 
in English (t6. 29289). 8. * Sing jo^ully,’ 
a 5, in a collection by Thomas Mynell, 1616 
(df, 29872). 4. Treble part of yerse-psalniB 
u&. 16166; and cf. Gliffobd, Divine ServiceSf 
tor the words of psalms set to music by one 
or other Mun^). 6. Six Servicf^s, and twelve 
anthems, at Durham Cathedral — including 

* 0 Qod, my Strength and Fortitude ; ’ * Send 
aid ; ’ ' Give laude unto the Lord ; ’ ' O God, 
our Govemour ; ’ * 0 Thou God Almighty ; ’ 
« Teach me Thy way ; ’ ^ 0 give thanks ; ’ 

* Almighty God, the Fountain of all wis- 
dom ; ’ and (for men) * He that hath My 
commandments’ and ^Let us now laud.’ 
6. Two com^sitions in the Oxford Music 
School. 7. Five pieces in Queen Elizabeth’s 

* Virginal Book’ (Fitz william Museum, Cam- 
bridge ; see Gbove, Diet iv. 308, iii. 36). 

But among the manuscript services, psalms, 
and anthems ascribed to Mundy, or 'Mr. 
Mundy,’ most of those to Latin words were 
probably con^sed by William, or by an 
elder John Mnndy. 

[Treasurers’ and Precentors’ Rolls of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, through the courtesy 
of Canon Dalton and Mr. St. John Hope. F.S. A. ; 
Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, p. 499; Burney's 
Hist. iii. 182 ; list of Mundy’s niu<«ic in Durham 
Oathedral, kindly supplied by Dr. Philip Armes.] 

L. M. M. 

MUNDY, PETER (^.1600-1667), tra- 
veller, came from Penryn in Cornwall. In 
1609 he accompanied his father to Rouen, 
and was then sent into Gascony to leam 
French. In May 161 1 he went as a cabin- 
boy in a merchant ship, and gradually rose 
in life until he became of independent cir- 
cumstances. He visited Constantinonle, re- 
turning thence to London overlana, and 
afterwards made a journey to Spain. On 
6 March 1627-8 he left Blackwall for Surat, 
where he arrived on 80 Sept 1628. In No- 
vember 1630 he was sent to AgT|i, and re- 
mained there until 17 Dec. 1631, when he 
proceeded to Puttana on the borders of Ben- 
gal. He returned again to Agra and Surat, 
and left the latter town in Februair 1633-4, 
atrivlng off Dover on 9 Sept. 1634.^ This 
portion of his travels is contained in the 


Harleian MS. 2286, and in the Addit. MSS. 
19278-80. In the Addit MS. 19281 is a 
copy of a journal which he kept on some 
further voyages to India, Cluna, and JapAn, 
when he started from the Downs on 14 April 
1686. The fleet of four shijM and two pinnaces 
were sent forth by Sir William Courten, and 
Mundy seems to have been employed as a 
factor. This copy of his journals ends some- 
what abruptly, but another manuscript in 
the Rawlinson collection at the Bodleian 
LibnOT ^RawL A 316) continues the narra- 
tive of his life, including journeys to Den- 
mark, Prussia, and Russia, which lasted from 
1639 to 1648. It is largely in the hand- 
writing of a clerk, but with corrections by 
Mundy, who has obviouslv himself made aU 
the drawings and embellishments of the 
volume and traced his routes in red on the* 
maps of Hondius. It ends in 1667 after a 
copy of a proclamation by the king in that 
year, and it contains during many years notes, 
made after his ' last arrival! at home,’ of the 
public events that he thought worthy of re- 
cord, whether in London or Cornwall ; comets, 
sea-fights, accidents, and political events, 
being equally attractive to him. The pen- 
and-ink drawings of various curiosities and 
instruments as well as scenes, which are con- 
tained in this journal, render it of great at- 
traction. An extract from another manu- 
script of Mundy, then in the possession of 
Mr. Edwin Ley of Penzance, is printed in 
J. S. Courtney’s ' Guide to Penzance’ (pp. 16- 
16), and his account of the journal seems to 
show that it may include the narrative of 
some incidents not contained in the Rawlin- 
son MS. These manuscripts of Mundy are 
worthy of the attention of the Hakluyt 
Society. 

[Manuseripts referred to above ; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Comnb. i. 879 ; information from 
Mr. Falconer Madan, of Bodl. Library, and Mr. 
John D. Enys of Enys, near Penryn. An ex- 
amination of the parish registers of Gluvias in 
Cornwall, within which the town of Penryn is 
situate, has not revealed any entry of nither his 
baptism or burial.] W. P. C. 

MUNDY, Sir ROBERT MILLER 
(1813-1892), colonial governor, bom in 
1818, was ^ungest son of Edward Miller 
Mimdy, M.P., of Shipley Hall, Derby. He 
entered as a cadet at Woolwich in Februaiy 
1828, and became a lieutenant in the royal 
artillery in June 1833. In Mardi 1841 he 
joined the horM artilleiy, and became a 
second captain in April 1844, and major by 
brevet on selling out in October 1846. After 
enjoying for a time a county lifr in Hamp- 
shire, he volunteered for service in the Turkish 
enny on theouthieakofthe Crimeanwar, and 
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became a lieuteoantHiolonel in the Oamanli 
horse artillery till Aufl^at 1856. HereoeiTed 
the medal of the third class of Medjidi6. 

In September 1863 he was appointed lieo- 
tenant-TOTemor of Grenada, West Indies, 
and embarked on^ colonial career, acting 
temporarily as ffovemor of the Windward 
Islands in 1865, of British Guiana from 
,May 1866 to September 1867, again of the 
Windwards in 1868-9, and of the Leeward 
Islands in 1871. From Grenada he was 
transferred in February 1874 to the per- 
manent appointment of lieutenant-governor 
of British Honduras, and retired on pension 
in 1877. 

Created G.M.G. in 1874, and K.G.M.G. in 
1877, he settled in Hampshire, and died 
at Hollybank, Emsworth, Hampshire, on 
'‘22 March 1 892. He married in 1841 Isabella, 
dancThter of General Popham of Littlecott, 
Wiltshire. 

[Colonial Office List, 1889 ; Burke’s Peer^.] 

MUNDY, WILLIAM (JL 1563), musi- 
cal con^oser, at one time a member of St. 
PauVs Cathedral choir, was sworn gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal on 21 Feb. 1563-4. 
Richard Mundaye (cf. JRevels at Court) and 
John Mundaye (died about 1590), both of 
Queen Elizabeth’s household, wore probably 
relatives. According to the * Old Cheque- 
book of the Chapel Royal,’ Anthony Ander- 
son was ‘ sworn, 12 Oct. 1591, in Mr. Mun- 
daie’s room.’ Rimbault assumed here a re- 
ference to William’s death ; but J ohn Mundv 
the elder, who described himself in his will 
as yeoman and servant to the queen, 
doubtless intended. (One of tbe overseers 
of and witnesses to John’s will was William 
Hunnis [q. v.l the musician, Eeffisten P. C. C., 
Sainberbe, 9.) 

A pedigree compiled by his mndson, 
Stephen Miindy, in the seventeenth century 

S ari. MS. 5800) states that William married 
ry Alcock and had two sons, John fq. t.], 
and Strahen, mntleman of the household to 
James land Charles I. The family bore the 
arms and crest of Mundy of London. The 
descent of John from Wilbam Munday, ques- 
tioned by Hawkins, is here confirm^ thus 
baring out the general interpretation of the 
lines by Baldwin, l^-clerk of Windsor, and 
contemporary witb John Mundy — 

Mnodye th’onlds one of the Qnens^s psUii ; 
Handle yonge, th’oolde man’s son 

(ef. ^WKim, Hid, of Mmtk, p. 489). 

On tbe other hand, the statement of the 
pedigree, ^at William was snb-dean of the 
ebap<d,i8an8upported. Soraecomplimentary 
office or title may have been conamd upon 


him by the dean and chapter; for nil578or 
1574 &ey zeorived firom a William Mundy 
a fee in aoknowledgmmit for * litt. testimo- 
nialibus * (Troasunr^s MoUi), 

Mimdy was esteemed by Morley and other 
English musicians as infenor to none of thur 
contemporaries abroad, and so correct as to 
deem it * no greater sacrilege to spurn against 
the imam of a saint than to mue two per- 
fect cords of one kind together.’ There are 
printed in Barnard’s * Selected Church Music,’ 
1641, a service by Mundy for four, five, and 
six voices in D minor, and anthems. Bar- 
nard, like Clifford and an early seventeenth- 
century manuscript (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
29289, fol. 88), al^ assigns to him ’ 0 Lur^ 
the Maker of all thinm,^a 4 ; but Dr. Philip 
Armes has discovered among the Durham 
Cathedral manusorAyts maty seventeenth- 
century voice-parts c^this anthem undj( the 
name of John Shepherd, \fhile the 0^ tra- 
dition sMcribing the music to Henry VIII 
has the suj^rt of no 'ess an authoriy' 
than Dean Aldrich. ’ 0 Lord, the world'a 
Saviour,’ a 4 ; ^ O Lo I bow the knees of 
my heart,’ a 5 ; and * ^ I belpleHs wretch,’ 
for counter-tenor with chorus, are also 
printed as Mundy’s by Barnard. 

In manuscript there are, besides many 
transcriptions of the above : 1. A second Ser- 
vice. 2. Anthem, ’Ogive thanks;’ 3. Eleven 
Latin motets in a set of parts, all at the 
Royal College of Music. 4. I^ven Latin 
motets, &c.; and 5, 6, two Masses ’uTOn 
the square,’ at the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 17802-5). 7. Four part-songs, Ac, 
(lb. 81390). 8. Three pieces in lute nota- 
tion, by W. or J. Mundy (i5. 29246). 9. Song, 
‘Prepare you, time wereth away’ (Han. 
MS. 7678). 10. Seventeen motets at Christ 
Church, Oxford. Other music in manuscript 
by Mundy is in the bbraries of York and 
Lambeth. 

S droTA’s Diet, of Mnsio, ii. 409, 422 ; Ohap- 
’■ Popular Mario, i. 88; Rimbaalt’s Old 
tlheqae-brok, pp. 1, 6, 181 ; Cunningharo’s Re- 
vels at Court, p. 12 ; Morley*s Intr^uetiou to 
Practicall Musieke, p. 161 ; informatiou kindly 
gireo by Alfred James Monday, esq., Taunron ; 
autboritiei cited.] L. M. M. 

MUNGO, Saint (618P-40S). [ScoEen- 

TI8BBN.] 

MUNN, PAUL SANDBY (1773-1846), 
water-col(Eir painter, bom at Thmt<m Row, 
Greenwich, on 8 Feb. 1778, was son of Jamso 
Munn, eairiim decorator and laadsotpe- 
pamtar, and (%arlotte Mills, his wtfb. Hit 
father was an ooeasional exhibitor at the Old 
Society (ffPainterstnWater-colomaiidmtihe/ 
Social of Azito from 17M to 177A Mum 
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WM named after his go^athefj Paul Sandby 
[q.T.],who gave him his first instructions in 
water^lour painting. He first exhibited at 
the Boyal Academy in 1798, sending some 
views in the Isle of Wight, and was subse- 
quently a frequent contributor of topographi- 
cal drawings to that and other exnibitions. 
He was elected an associate exhibitor of the 
old Sodety of Painters in Water-colours in 
1806, and was for someyears a contributor 
to their exhibitions. He was an intimate 
friend of John Sell Gotman [q. v.], and they 
made several sketching tours together at 
home and abroad. He drew some of the 
views in Britton’s * Beauties of England and 
Wales.’ Munn’s drawings are delicately and 
carefully executed, usuafly in pale and thin 
colours, resembling the tinted drawings of 
the early school of water-colour painting. 
There are examples in the South Kensington 
Museum and the print room, British Museum. 
Munn painted little after 1832, when he de- 
voted himself chiefly to music. He married 
Cecilia, daughter of Captain Timothy Essex, 
but died without issue at Margate on 17 Feb. 
1845. 

[Bogeb’a Hist, of the Old Society of Painters in 
Water Colours ; Bedgrave’e Diet, of Artists , in- 
formation from the Bev, G. J. Rowland Berke- 
ley and Major-general Emeric Berkeley.]^ ^ 

MUNNU, Saint ((f. 634). [SeeFiNTAN.] 

MUNB.O. [See also Monbo.] 

MUNRO, ALEXANDER (1825-1871), 
sculptor, bom in 1825, was son of a stone- 
mason in Sutherlandshire. His artistic abi- 
lities were discovered by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the wife of the second duke, 
who assisted him in his art and general edu- 
cation [of. Lbveson-Gowbb, Habbibt Eliza- 
beth Gboboiana]. Among the works which 
he executed for her were * The Four Seasons ’ 
on the terrace at Cliveden. Munro came to 
London in 1848, and was employed for some 
time on the stone carving for the new Houses 
of Parliament. He exhibited for the first 
time at the Royal Academy in 1849, sending 
two busts, and was a regular annual con- 
tributor during the remainder of his life. His 
main work was poitrait-sculpture, especially 
in relief, though he occasionally executed 
subject groups, such as * Paolo e Francesca ’ 
(Royal Academy, 1852), ^Undine’ (Royal 
Aca^my, 1858), and the statue a nymph, 
which forms the drinking fountain erected 
by the Marquis of Lanaomwne in Berkeley 
Square. Among his lamr works were a 
statue of Queen Mary ror the Houses of 
Parliament, a colossal statue of James Watt 
for BiTmiyi gham ^ and a colossal bust of Sir 


Robert Peel for the memorial at Oldham. 
Among the many notable people of whom 
he exhibited portrait-busts or medallions at 
the Royal Academy were Lady Constance 
Grosvenor (1853), Sir John Millais, Lady 
Alwyne Compton, and Bgron Bunsen (1854), 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone (1855), Ade- 
laide Ristori (18581, Mrs. George Murray 
Smith (1859), William Hunt, uie water- 
colour painter (1862), Sir James Stephen 
(1866), and the Duchess of Vallombrosa 
(1869). All Munro’s work was sketchy and 
wanting in strength, but full of refinement 
and true feeling. He was by nature small 
and delicate, and before reaclung middle age 
was attacked by lung disease, which slowly 
undermined his constitution. He lived for 
some time at 152 Buckingham Palace ^ad ; 
but beii^ compelled to reside most of thb 
year at Cannes, he built himself a house and 
studio there, where he continued to work 
at his profession till his death, on 1 Jan. 
1871. 

Munro married a daughter of Robert Car- 
ruthers [q. v.], editor of the ‘Inverness 
Courier.’ She died in 1872 at Cannes, and 
was buried with her husband. By her Munro 
had two sons. 

Munro was popular in cultivated and 
artistic society. Among his friends were 
John Ruskin — who stood godfather to one 
of his sons — Louis Blanc, and Giuseppe 
Mazzini. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Times, 18 Jan. 
1871 ; Royal Academy Catalogues; private in- 
formation.] L, C. 

MUNRO, Sib HECTOR (172fi-1806), 
general, bom in 1726, was son of Hugh 
Munro of Novar, Cromartyshire, and his wife 
Isobel Gordon, who died in 1799, aged 92. 
The Novar family was an ancient branch of 
Munro of Foulis, from which it separated in 
the fifteenth century. According to family 
tradition. Hector, when quite a lad, saved 
the life of a lady whose horses had run away 
with her, and she subsequently obtained a 
commission for him in the army. His name 
first appears in the military records, on ap- 
pointment as ensign in the company com- 
manded by Sir Harry Munro of Foulis m Lord 
LoudounB highlanders, 28 May 1747 {Home 
Offfie Military Entry Book^ vol. xix. r. 461). 
This was an unnumbered highland regiment, 
raised by John Campbell, fourth earl of Lou- 
doun [q. V.], the greater of which was 
taken oy the clans on 80 March 1746, and 
sent to Prince Charles’s headquarters at In- 
verness (cf. Fbaseb, EarU iif Cromartky ii. 
897). The officers’ commissions were dated 
June 1746. Among them was a George 
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Munro of Nnyar. There is a local tradition 
that Hector Munro was of the number taken 
by the clans, and that he escaped from Ids 
escort by the way. At the date of his com- 
mission, the regiment was embarking for the 
Low Countries, where, with some regiments 
of Scots-Dutch, it distinguished itself at the 
defence of Bergen-op-Zoom, July-SeptOmber 
1747. *‘It was disbanded at Perth in June 
1748 (see Stewabt, Scottish EighUmdcn, 
vol. ii.) 

Munro was reappointed to the army as 
ensign in the 46th root (Lord H. Beauderk’s) 
4 Feb. 1749 {Home Office Military Entry 
Bookf Yol. zxii. f. 94) ; was promoted lieu- 
tenant in the Slst foot, in Ireland, 6 Jan. 
1754; and in August 1756 obtained his 
company in the newly raised second bat- 
talion of that regiment, which was formed 
into the 70th foot in April 1768. The year 
after. Major (afterwaids General) Staates 
Long Morris, who had been a captain in the 
Slst, and haa married the widowed mother 
of the young Duke of Gordon [see under 
Gobdon, Alexa^deb, fourth Dueb], raised 
a regiment of highlanders on the Gordon 
estates. Hector Munro, on 14 Oct. 1759, 
was appointed junior major of the new corps, 
which assembled at Gordon Castle in Decem- 
ber 1759, and was numbered as the 89th 
foot. Under Munro’s command the regi- 
ment embarked at Portsmouth for India m 
December 1760, and arrived at Bombay in 
November 1761. During the next four years 
the corps did good service in various parts 
of India. The greater part of the regiment 
was brought home and disbanded in 1765, 
and it was remarked that during its live 
years’ service there was only one change 
among its officers, and not a single desertion 
from Its ranks. In the eight companies 
originally raised not a single man was ever 
flogged (Stewabt, vol. iij Early in 1764 
Munro was ordered to Patna to replace 
Major John Camac [q. vj in command of 
the company’s forces. The time was ex- 
tremely critical, and Camac’s sepoys in a 
state of mutiny. Taking with him the men 
of the 89Ui and 96th regiments who were 
willing to extend their service in India, 
Munro proceeded to Calcutta, where, at the 
request of the council, he remained a short 
time, to acquaint himself with the views^ of 
individual members fuid the general position 
of afBurs. On 18 Aug. he repidxed toPatna* 
and by stem measures effectually stamped 
out the mutiny. On 27 Oct. 1764, witn a 
force of seven thousand men, induding some 
fifteen hundred European details, and twenty 
guns, he utterly routed the confederated 
princes of Hindostan in a great battle at 


Buxar in Behar. The enemy, who had fliW 
thousand men, left six thousand men a^ 
188 guns on w field. The victory saved 
Bengal, and placed Hindostan at the feet of 
the conquerors. The battle ranks among 
the most decisive ever fought (Millbsok, 
Leoinve Battles of India, p. ^). The prise- 
money of the victors amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of twelve lacs of rupees. Munro 

soon afterwards, and returned Sonie, whm 
he spent some years on half-pay as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a rank he attains on 8 Oct. 
1766. In 1768 he was returned to parliament 
for the burghs of Inverness, Naim. Forres, 
and Fortrose, which he represented tor mai^ 
years. He became a Vrevet-colonel in 1777. 

Unfortunate disputes in the Madras go- 
vernment led the conut of directors, in June 
1777, to ^point a^ iemporary council, oon- 
sisting of w Thomas RumKdd Tq-v.] as^iesi- 
dent, John Whitehill as second, and Munro, 
who was to command th«' troops, with tbs 
local rank of midor^general, as third, with- 
out power of furmer ^fancementfeee Mm., 
Hist qf IndiOy ed. Wilson, iv. IIS et seq.) 
Munro landed with Kumbold at Madras In 
February 1778 and assumed command of the 
army, in the same year he captured Pon- 
dicherry from the French. He was made 
K.B. in 1 779. But his administrative action 
did not satisfy the directors. In their letter 
of 10 Jan. 1781 the court of directors dis- 
missed Rumbold and other members of the 
council, and severely censured Munro for 
the council’s treatment of the zemindars of 
the northern circars, and of other questions 
of native policy (tift.) In the meantime the 
military situation grew serious. In July 
1760 Hyder Ali swept over the^ Oamatio 
with an immense army. Munro, in opposi- 
tion to the advice of his second in command, 
Lord Macleod [see MAomrziijP, Johv, Lobd 
Maolbod], marched to Oonjeveram, to meet a 
detachment under Colonel William Baillie 
(d 1782) fq. V.1, ordered down from Guntoor. 
Millie’s ^tachment was destroyed, between 
Pollilore and Oonjeveram, on the morning 
of 10 Sept. 1780. Munro then fell back 
to Chingleput, and subsequently moved his 
forces to St. Thomas Mount. IWs he was 
encamped when Sir Eyre Ooote (1726-1788) 
[q. V.] landed on 5 Nov. 1780, and aawimea 
tne command-in-chief Munro commanded 
the right divitton of Ooote^s army, whiflli 
earriea the day at the great victo^ m Poito 
Novo on 1 July 1781. At PoUilore, m 
27 Aug. following, a harsh wplj to a sngi^ 
gestion from Munro canaed an eetraiimBeiit 
between him and Coote, and Mnnio,vraowaf^ 
in wretched health, remained for a time ns- 
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«mplojed at Madras. At the request of the 
MfW|neetiior,Iiord Macartney, he to(dr oom<« 
Bland of the aKpedition araunst the Dutch 
settlenieiits, whicn captured Megapatam, after 
a four we^* siege, on 13 Not. 1781, and 
aftarwaids returned home. He became a 
Biqor-generml on the English establishment 
foim ^ Not. 1782. Afw his return he re- 
eeiTed the sinecure appointment of barrack- 
master-general in North Britain. He was 
appointed colonel of the 42nd highlanders 
(Black Watch) on 1 June 1787, became a 
lieutenant-general in 1793, and general on 
1 Jan. 1798. 

Munro spent his latter years in enlarging 
and improving his estate at Novar. He 
was returned again and agun for the Inver- 
ness burghs, which he represented altogether 
for thirty-four years, and he was during that 
time a steady supporter of the government 
(tf the day. He was more than once provost 
of Inverness and other towns. In his prime 
Munro was a robust, handsome man, a firm 
but humane disciplinarian, and, although not 
a great tactician, a brave, enterprising, and 
successful soldier. In his later years he 
proved himself a beneficent and public- 
stunted country ra^tleman. He accepted 
tne Chiltern Hundreds in 1801. He was de- 
feated for Inverness at the general election 
of 1803, and petitioned, but the petition was 
withdrawn. Munro dM at Novar on 27 Dec. 
1805, aged 79 (inscription on tombstone at 
Novar). He was mamed and had a daughter, 
Jean, who died in 1803, having mamed in 
1798 Lieutenant-colonel (aft^ards Sir 
Ronald) Craufurd Ferguson [q. v.l 

Munro was succeeded in we Novar pro- 
perty by his brother. Sir Alexander Munro, 
St., many years consul-general at Madrid, 
and afterwards a oommissioner of excise, who 
died at Ramsgate on 26 Aug. 1809, ag^ 83 

a 9eSoot9 M^. 1809, p. 416). Alexander 
unro’s ofiiciiil correspondence in Spain is 
among the British Museum Add. MSS. 
(period 1771-8, 24167-72; period 1786-7, 
38060-2). He was succeeded by his son, 
by whom the collection of pictures now at 
N^ovarwas formed. At his death in 1865 
Novar passed into the female line, now re- 
presented fay the Munro-Fergusons of Raith, 
kirkcaldT, Fifeshire (see Bubzb, Landed 
Gentry y 1888 ed. vol. iL) 

[loformation from private' sources; Stewart’s 
Sketch of the Soottish Higfalander^Edinburgh, 
1828), vol. ii., under ^Loudoun’s Highlanders’ 
and * 89th Go^on Highlanders ; ' Wilks's Hist. 
Sketches of 3. India, voL ii. ; MUPs Hist, of India, 
vol. Iv., and partienlarly footnotssand references 
fay H. Wilson ; Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney ; 
Malleson’s Decsirive Battles of India, under *Bak- 


sah * (Bnxar) and * Porto Novo ; * Gannon’s Hist 
Bee. 48ad Royal Highlanders — 'Bucesasion of 
Colonels;* Brit Mus. Addit MSS.; Monro’s 
Isttsrs to Warren Hastings andLord Mscaitney • 
Hist MSS. Comm. 8nl &p.] H. M. 0. 

MXJNBO, HUGH ANDREW JOHN- 
STONE (1819-1885), classical scholar and 
eritie, bom at Elgin 19 Oct 1819, was the 
natiuul son of Penelope Forbes and H. A. J. 
Munro of Novar, Rou-shire, the owner of 
a famous collection of pictures. His<early 
youth was spent at Elgin. He was sent to 
Shrewsbury school in August 1833, and 
took a good place from the first. In 1836 
Dr. Beiriamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.] suc- 
ceeded Dr. Samuel Butler [q. v.J as head- 
master of Shrewsbury; and Munro himself 
has put on record (in hu memoir of Edward 
Mer^ith Cope [q. v.], prefixed to the latter^f 
posthumous edition of Aristotle’s ' Rhetoric *) 
the powerful influence which the enthusiasm 
and scholarship of their teacher exercised 
upon the sixth form. In October 1838 he 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
pensioner, was elected scholar in 18^, and 
university Craven scholar in 1841. In 1842 
he graduated as second classic, and gained 
the first chancellor’s medal. He was elected 
a fellow of his college in 1843, and after 
some residence in Paris, Florence, and Ber- 
lin, took holj orders and began to lecture on 
classical subjects at Trinity. From this time 
until his death, Trinity College was his per- 
manent home, though he paid many visits to 
the continent, and generally spent some part 
of the summer in Imtland. 

He first attracted attention in Cambridge 
by his lectures on Arbtotle ; end his first 
publication was a paper, read before the 
Philosophical Society 11 Feb. 1850, in which 
he reviewed with remarkable power and no 
less remarkable frankness Whewell’s inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s account of inductive 
reasoning. Five years later, in the ' Journal 
of Sacred and Olmical Philology,* he pub- 
lished an importftiit paper on the same author, 
in which he maintained the Eudemian authon- 
ship of the fifth, sixth, and seventh books of 
the Nicomachean ethics. The theory was 
adopted by Grant in his edition ; and most 
English scholara are now agreed that Munio 
proved his point. But the main work d 
his life was to be done in other fields. 

Early in life he turned his attention to the 
poem of Lucretius: between 1849 and 1861 
ne collated all the Luoretian manuscripts 
in the Vatican and Laurentian libmries, and 
examined those at Leyden. It was Imown on 
what subject he was workings and his friends 
supposed, when Lachmann’s critical editiem 
appeared in 1850, that Munro would find 
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notbing left for him to do. But he liiwAi f 
knew better. When the ‘Joumel of Sacred 
ud CUesioel « began to appear in 

I M^ he contributed a number of papers, 
chiefly on Lucretius. In 1860 he edit^ a 
tdzt with ft ^critifftl introduction ; and in 
1804 he published a revision of his text, with 
introductions, a prose translation, and a full 
chminentary, both critical and explanatory. 
The brok was at once recognised by com- 
petent judges as the most valuable contri- 
bution to Latin scholarship that any English- 
man had made during the century. In the 
three subsequent editions he tended more and 
more to defend the traditional text in pas- 
sages where he had originally followed Lach- 
mann in emendation. 

In 1807 he published a text of the Latin 
poem known as ' Aetna/ He was led to do 
so hj the accidental discovery in the uni- 
versity library of a much better manuscript 
than anv previouslv known. In 1868 he 
published a text of Horace, adorned with 
woodcuts of antique gems selected by a 
brother-fellow, Charles William King [q. v.] 
A remarkable introduction from his pen is 
prefixed, in which the soundness of his judg- 
ment is perhaps even more conspicuous than 
elsewhere, the question of Horace’s text being 
one of the most difficult problems of philo- 
low. 

In 1869 a professorship of Latin was 
founded at Cambridge in honour of Dr. Ken- 
nedy, and Munro was elected to fill the chair 
at onoe and without competition. Shilleto 
expressed the general feeling when he wrote 
Esto professor earns editor Cari, 

Cams Sabrime, carior suse Q-rantn. 

This position he resigned (1872) after three 
years. His manner of lecturing was not 
calculated to attract large audiences under 
the present system of instruction for the pur- 
pose of examination. He had no fiow of 
mguage and always spoke with a measured 
deliWation which most men reserve for 
their written works, and he was at tim^ 
absent-minded: so that, if an attractive train 
of thought suggested itself, he was apt to 
follow it up mthout due regard to the ori- 
ginal topic from which he had digressed. 

The * Oriticisnis and Elucidations of Catul- 
lus ’ — Munro’s last book — appeared in 1878. 
Much of it had already been printed in the 
form of papers in the * Journal of Philology,* 
to which he was a constant contributor from 
its first appeaianoem 1864. As there was no 
neoeeslty here for extreme compression, this 
booK contains the stroi^t evidence of his 
knowledge and appreciation of literature, 
both ancient and mMem. 


®^ng constitution and temp£ 
rate habits gave every promise of a v^ 1<^ 
Irfe; but in the sprmg of 1886 he suffeiSr 
Irom sleeplessness, and, going abroad fi» 
change wd rest, he was attacked at Borne 
by an mflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, tod, when this was abating, a midig- 
Utot abscess, which proved fatal, app^ved 
on the neck. He died on 80 Mainh 1886, 
m hu sixty-sixth year. He was buried in 
the ptoteetont cemetery at Rome, when his 
ooUege has encted a marble cross m his 
memory. Memorial brasses have also been 
in Trinity College chapel and in the 
Llgin Academy. 

Throughout hie whole life Munro had a 
great fondness for composing in Greek and 
especially in Latin vepe, at 1 many 8pe«»i- 
mens may be seen in the ‘ Sabrina Airoid©’ 
tod ' ArundinesCami.* Though all his ^ib- 
lished Latin verses are translations, he men 
expressed his own though i in this form in 
private letters or in books given to friends. 
His verses have been attacked on the ground 
that they are not Ovidian. Against such a 
charge on one occasion Munro defended 
hiin^lf with characteristic vigour (* Modem 
Latin Verse/ Macmillan*^ Maffoxine, Fe- 
bruary 1876). The charge is, perhaps, true; 
but if his verses are not Ovidian, they are 
certainly Latin. Just before his death Munro 
printed a collection of these translations 
privately, and gave copies to his friends. 

Munro will always nold a high position 
among English scholars. Thougn his know- 
ledge was great and his memory retentive, 
in these points others may have surpassed 
him; but he had an unusual soundness of 
judgment, which seemed instmetively to dis- 
miss the false and grasp the true, and a 
noble love of all great literature, which gives 
freshness and interest to every page of his 
writing. Homer and Lucretius were hardly 
more familiar to him than Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Dante. The last he considered 
the greatest poet of any age or nation. He 
spoke French, German, and Italian, delibe- 
rately, indeed, as he did English, but with 
correct idiom and good accent. 

His character, lilm his intellect, wasstrong. 
Generally reserved, and sometimes absent- 
minded, ne united dignity and courteousness 
of manner with a very marked sinmliei^, 
and a strongly express!^ antipathy for aiiy- 
thing which he considered mlse or rneaiL 
He nad not many intimate friends: to task 
as he had his attachment was extraordkiacily 
strong. 

He was of middle height and atrongly 
built. His forehead was camarinifiy broiMl 
and massive^ with thiok aut-bnrm hair 
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giowMigdkMetotiwheid. The lines round 
the mouth weie etxonglT marked and the | 
tiffhEHy oompreseed. The general exnree- 
Mii of his fiuse was that of strength ana be- 
nignity. No adequate idea of his living pre- 
senoo can be gained from the two posthu- 
moufi busts at Oambridge. 

Munro's published bc^ks are : 1. * Lucre- 
tius ’ (text), 1860. 2. * Lucretius ’ (text, com- 
mentary, and translation), 2vo1b. 1864 ; 4th 
and final edition, 8 toIs. 1866. 3. ' ifitna * 
(text and commentary!, 1867. 4. * Horace’ 
(tot, with introduction), 1869. 6. <The 
iVonunciation of Latin,’ a pamphlet, 1871. 
6. ‘ Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus,’ 
1878, 2nd edit. 1905 (with nreface by J. D. 
Duff). 7. * Translations into Latin and Greek 
Verse, ’privately printed 1884, published 1906 
with portrait ana preface by J. D. Duff. 

His chief papm in learned journals are : 
1. * Cambridge JPhiloBophical Society’s Trans- 
actions,’ X. 874-408, a Latin inscription at 
Cirta. 2. * Journal of Sacred and Classical 
Philology,’ L 21-46, 262-8, 872-8, * Lucre- 
tius ; ’ 11 . 68-81, * Aristotle ; ’ iv. 121-46, 
^Lucretius.’ 8. ^Journal of Philology,’ L 
113-45, * Lucretius;’ ii. 1-88, ^Oatidlus;’ 
iii. 116-28, * Lucretius ; ’ iv. 1^-6, and 248- 
251, ‘ Lucretius ; ’ pp. 231-43, * Catullus ; ’ v. 
301-7, * Catullus ; * vi. 28-70, * Propertius; ’ 
vii. 293-814, and viii. 201-26, 'Lucilius;’ 
X. 238-53, * Fragments of Euripides.’ 

[Athenseum, 4 April 1885; personal know- 
ledge ; private information.] J. D. D. 

MXJNItO, INNES {d. 1827) of Poyntz- 
field, Cromarty, N.B., lieutenant-colonel and 
author, was related to Sir Hector Munro ot 
Novar [q. v.] He was appointed on 29 Dec. 
1777 to a lieutenancy in the 78rd, afterwards 
71st, highlanders, then raised by Lord Mac- 
leod [see MacKEirziB, Johh, Lobd Mxclbod]. 
As ueutenant and captain in the first bat- 
talion of that regiment he made the cam- 
paigns of 1780-4 against Hyder Ali, which 
he afterwards described, and at the close was 
placed on half-pay as a captain of the dis- 
banded second battalion of the regiment. On 
8 July 1793 he was brought on full pay as 
captam in the Scottish bri^e (disbands as 
the 94th foot in 1818). & belonged to that 
regiment until 1808, when he left the army 
as major and brevet lieutenant-colonel. He 
had served for many years as paymaster of a 
recruiting district. Munro, who ihad maiv 
ried Ann, daughter of Gheorge (3k)rdon, minis- 
ter (ff Clyne, died at Poyntzfield in 1827. 
He published * A Narrative of the Military 
Operations in the Carnatic in 1780-4,’ Lon- 
don, 1780, 4to, and * A System of Farm Book- 
keepingbosedonAdoalPractioe/Edinburgh, 


1821. Donaldson says of the latter : * It is 
the moat complex idea that has ever been 
published. It may amuse the gentleman, but 
would never suit the farmer’ (AffriaUturml 
Bioff. p. 113). 

[Army lists ; Donaldaon’i'AgricQltiirBl Kog. ; 
Monro’s Works.] H. M. 0. 

MIJNEO, SiB THOMAS (1761-1827), 
major-generd, baronet, K.O.B., governor of 
Madras, was the son of Alexander Munro, a 
Glasgow merchant trading with Virginia. 
He was bom on 27 May 1761, and educated 
at the grammar school and at the university 
of Glasgow. He appears not to have been 
particularly studious at school, but was an 
adept at aU athletic sports, a good swimmer 
and boxer. At the university he developed 
a taste for reading, histo| 7 — especially n^-' 
taiy^ history — ^mathematics, and chemistry 
being his favourite subjects. He also studied 
political economy, and the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. He began the busi- 
ness of life in a mercantile firm at Glasgow, 
but, owing to family reverses, was compelled 
to accept an appointment in the mercantile 
marine service of the East India Company, 
whic^ however, he never joined, having been 
appointed a cadet of infantry at Mwaa, 
where he arrived on 15 Jan. 1780. A few 
months after his arrival in India the regiment 
to which he was attached formed part of the 
force sent against Hyder Ali, and he was 

S resent at all the operations under Sir Hector 
lunro [q. v.l and Sir Eyre Coote [q. v.l in 
1780 and the three following years. He 
early attracted the notice of Coote, who 
appointed him quartermaster of a brigade 
when he was still an officer of less than two 
years’ service. In August 1788 he was i»- 
pointed to the intelligence department un<rer 
Captain Read, and served in most of the 
operations under Lord Cornwallis, including 
the siege and capture of Bangalore. Some 
of the letters which he wrote during these 
years to his father, describing the military 
operations, are quoted by Wilron in his anno- 
tations to Mill’s ‘ History of British India’ 
as embodying the most accurate accounts 
available of some of the engagements with 
Hyder Ali. He also in those early days 
formed very cleorviews on the political situa- 
tion, recognising the paramount importance 
of subverting the powerful and dangerous 

S ivemment which Hyder had fi)un&d in 
ysore, the strength of which he deemed to 
be &r more formidable than that of the 
Mahrattas. He was also an attentive ob- 
server of European affairs and of the iVench 
revolution, which he regarded as fraught with 
danger to the maintenance of Biitiah aupe- 
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riority. ^ He strongly held the opinion that ^ 
the territorial possessions of the East India 
Company must be extended if the company 
was to continue to exist as a territorial 
power. After the peace with Tippoo in 1792 
Munro was employed for some years under 
Captain Read in forming and conducting the 
civil administration of the Baramahal, one 
of the districts ceded by Tippoo. It was 
there that he gained his first insight into 
civil dutieSi and especially into those con- 
nected with the land revenue, and it was 
there that he formed the opinions in favour 
of the system of landed tenures which, under 
the designation of the ryotwar system, has 
always been identified with his name. His 
employment in the Baramahal terminated in | 
1799, when, on the renewal of the war with 
Tippoo, he rejoined the army, and after the 
fall of Seringapatam was employed as one of 
the secretaries to a commission appointed by 
Lord Wellesley to arrange for the future ad- 
ministration of Mysore, Captain (afterwards 
Sir John) Malcolm being the other secretary. 
While serving on this commission Munro 
was brought into close intercourse with the 
future Duke of Wellington, then Colonel 
Wellesley, with whom he contracted a last- 
ing friendship. Munro appears to have been 
much opposed to the resolution of the go- 
vernor-general to set up another native 
dynasty, difiering on this point from Colonel 
W ellesley, who supported his brother’s policy, 
and regarded Munro’s views respecting the 
politick expediency of increasing the com- 
pany's territories as somewhat hazardous. In 
one of his letters to Munro about this time 
he wrote : * I fancy that you will have the 
pleasure of seeing some of your grand plans 
carried into execution ' ( Wellington Dee- 
patches fi, 264); and in another: *This is ex- 
pensive, but if you are determined to con- 
quer all India at the same moment, you must 
pay for it ' (Selectiom from the Minutes and 
other Official Writings of Sir T, Munro, In- 
troductory Memoir, ]j. Ixix). In the ‘ Wel- 
lington Despatches,* li. 338, there is an inter- 
estmg letter written by General Wellesley 
to Munro after the battle of Assy e, explaining 
his tactics, and commencing with the remark : 
‘As you are a judge of a military operation, 
and as I am desirous of having you oninion 
on my side,’ Ac. Munro's repW is cnarao- 
teristic, modest, cordial, and mendly, but 
frank in its criticism, and affording evidence 
of considerable strategic ability on the part 
of the writer {ib. p. cxi). ^ . 

Munro’s employment upon the eommission 
at Sermgapatam was followed by his appoint- 
ment to the administrative cham of Canara, 

a districton the westemcoastoflndia, which, 


like the Baramahal, had been l_. 
the company’s rule in 1792, but wEiA firM. 
various causM had given a good deal^ 
trouble. Owing to Ine unruly nhara c te r 
the inhabitants the duty was an arduous one, 
but in a veiy few months Munro, by his firm 
and wise rule, put down crime and rebel- 
lion, and substituted settled government for 
anarchy and disorder. He was then trans- 
ferred to a still more important charge, vis., 
that of the districts south of the Tungabhadra, 
comprising an area little short m twenty- 
seven thousand square miles, and including 
the present districts of BalUri, Cuddapah, 
and Kamul, and also the Palnad. This large 
tract of counti^ had been a scene of ex- 
cessive misrule mr upwards of two centuries. 
It was full of turbulent pe'ty chiefs, called 
poligars, some of whom hau to be expJQted, 
while those who remaini d were forjea" to 
disband their armed retaiiisrs, and to abstain 
from unauthorised exact* jus from the culti- 
vators of the soil. Munrj spent seven yean 
in the ceded districts. It was probably the 
most important period in his long official life. 
In the baramahal his position had bemia 
subordinate one. In Canara, where for the 
first time he was invested with an indepen- 
dent charge, his tenure of office had been too 
short to admit of his doing more than to 
suppress disorder, and to lay down principles 
of adminbtration which his successors could 
work out. In the ceded districts he remained 
long enough to guide and direct the deve- 
lopment of the system which he introduced, 
and to habituate the people to the spectack 
of a ruler who, with inflexible firrmess in 
securing the just rights of the state and in 
maintaminglaw and order, combined a patient 
and benevolent attention to the well-beinff 
of all classes. To this day it is considered 
by the natives in the ceded districts a suffi- 
cient answer to inquiries regarding the reason 
for any revenue rule that it was laid down 
by the ‘ Colonel Dora,’ the rank which Munro 
held during the greater part of his service 
in those districts. It was while holding this 
charge that MunrO thoroughly worked out 
the ryotwar system of land tenure and land 
revenue which prevails throughout the greatw 
part of tiie Madras presidency and also in 
bombay. This may be described as a as- 
tern of peasant proprietors paying a land tax 
direct to the state, as distmguished from 
the systqm of large proprietors, called Ze- 
mindars, which obtains in Bengal and in 
parts of Madras. In introducing tnemtwlr 
system Munro was cordially supported by the 
governor of Madras, Lord WiUism Oavendtih 
Bentinck [q.v.], but enoounteredserionsoroo- 
sition from the authorities InBengal and team 
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Mmeaf thehigliflr offieials tt Madras, an oppo- 
■itionivlucli ao far prevailed that shc^yatter 
Mttmo left the ceded districts the i^w&r 
method of settlement was supemeded a 
system, first of triennial, and subsequently of 
omniuai leases, under which the revenue of 
e& entire village was fiirmed to the principal 
lyot, or, in the event of his refusing to accept 
lease, to a stranger ; but under noth there 
were heavy losses of revenue to the state 
and much damage to the prosperitv of the 
countiT, and, afW eight years^ trisl of the 
plan of leases to middlemen, a recurrence to 
the lyotwar system was ordered by the court 
of directors. 

Munro left India in October 1807, carry- 
ing away with him warm encomiums from 
the government of Madras, and much le- 
mtM by the natives of the districts which 
had been for seven years under his charge, 
and by the officers who had served under 
him. He remained in England for upwards 
of six yean, during which time he was much 
consulted by the government and the court 
of directors on the various administrative 
questions which came under discussion in 
connection with the passing of the Company’s 
Charter Act of 1813. The evidence given 
by him before the House of Commons pro- 
duced s most favourable impression. It was 
mainly through his influence that the plan 
of applying Uie semindari 8]fstem of land 
tenure to the whole of Inma was finally 
abandoned, and that the rj^otwar system was 
authorised for those districts in t&e Madras 
and Bombay presidencies which had not been 
already permanently settled, and his views 
on the judicial system and on the police were 
BO highly approved that in 1814 he was sent 
back to Muras on a special commission for 
the purpose of preparing on the spot a scheme 
for giving effect to them. 

It was not, however, exclusively upon 
questions of internal Indian administration 
^t Munro’s opinion was sought at this time 
by the home authorities. On the question 
of the company’s trade, which it was then 
proposed to throw open, and especially upon 
the question of extending it to the outports, 
as well as to London; on the question of 
the demand in India for European manufac- 
tures, as to the probable extent of the im- 
p(^ trade from Indi^ as to the policy of 
withdrawing the restrictions then in force 
upon the admission into India of Europeans 
not in the service of the company, and on 
the question of the militarv organisation best 
adapted for India — on all these questions 
Munro’s opinion was sought, and was given 
in langum bo clear and stxaightforwm as 
to compti the admiration even of those who 


on some points held diflerent views. He 
evinced little sympathy with the outcrvimbed 
against the oomj^ye monopolv, wbicfa in 
his pinion had been the source of msnygiiMt 
national advantage enabling it to acquire 
the extensive dominions then under British 
rule in India. His views on the organisa- 
tion of the Indian army were very similar to 
those which have been acted on since the 
mutiny of 1867. He regarded the establish- 
ment of English officers provided by the 
oiganisation of 1796 to be excessive, and he 
disapproved of the plan of appointing young 
officers to native regiments on first obtaining 
their commissions. His opinion was that 
every officer on first entering the service 
should be employed one or two years vrith 
a European regiment until be had learnt his 
duty, and, by making himself in some degree' 
acquainted with the character of the natives, 
haa become qualified to command and to act 
with sepoys. He deprecated a proposal to 
abolish the company’s European regiments, 
and, on the contrary, like Lord Canning fift^ 
years later, was in favour of adding to their 
number both in infantry and caval^. 

Before returning to India Munro mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Richard Campbell 
of Craige House, Ayrshire, a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, whose picture, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, hangs in the draw- 
ing-room of Government House at Madras. 
Accompanied by his wife, he returned to 
Madras early in the autumn of 1814, and at 
once entered upon the duties of his commis- 
sion. Mr. Stratton, one of the judges of the 
chief court of appeal of the presidency, was 
associated with nun on the commission. At 
the outset it encountered many obstacles from 
the local authorities, but after a time Munro’s 
patience and firmness triumphed, and in 1816 
a series of regulations wu passed involving 
organic changes in the judicial and police 
departments of the administration. The new 
regulations transferred the superintendence 
of the police, and also the functions of magis- 
trate of the district, from the judge to the 
collector. They expressly recognised the em- 
ployment of tne village officius in the per- 
lormance of police duties, and empowered the 
head men ox villages to hear and determine 
petty suits. They extended the powers 
native judges, they simplified the rules of 
practice in the courts, and legalised a system 
of vill^ and district panoluLyats, or courts 
of arbitration, to which, as being adapted to 
native habits and usages^ Munro attached 
special importance. 

The wora of framing these regulations had 
not been fully completed when the outbreak 
of the second Mahratta war led to Munro’s 
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re-emploTfflentfora time in a militate capa- 
city. Although he had been employed Tor 
a md HMj yean upon «vil dutiee, hie 
nulitftiy ability^ as avinced in the earlier part 
of his Indiw career, was well known and 

ritiespand before tlie war began he had been 
placed in military as well as civil command 
of certain distncts recently ceded to the 
Peshwa. As soon as hostilities commenced 
he iiru invested with the rank of brigadier- 
^neral and with the command of the reserve 
division, formed to reduce the southern Mah- 
ratta country and to oppose the forces of the 
Peshwa, who, after his unsuccessful attack 
upon the Poona residency, had moved south- 
wards. The campaign wUch followed, con- 
ducted with an extremely small force and 
'attended with brilliant success, at once esta- 
blished Munro’s capacity as a militaiy com- 
mander, and subsequently drew forth from 
Mr. Canning the panegyric that ‘ Europe had 
never produced a more accomplished states- 
man, nor India, so fertile in neroes, a more 
skilful soldier.’ 

On the termination of the war Munro, 
whose eyesight had suffered from the work 
and exposure he had gone through, returned 
to England. But shortly after his arrival he 
was nominated to succeed Mr. Elliot as go- 
vernor of Madras, and re-embarked for India 
in the latter part of 1819. He had previously | 
been created a knight commander of the Bath. 
Munro’s government of Madras, which lasted 
seven years, more than maintained the repu- 
tation which he had previously achieved. 
His thorough knowledge of Indian district 
administration, and his command of the 
native langpiages, were great advantages. He 
made frequent tours throughout the country, 
travelling by short stages, and making him- 
self thoroughly accessible to the people. At 
the end of each tour he embodied the results i 
of his observations in a minute, which formed I 
the basis of the orders subsequently issued. | 
With his colleagues in council ne was always 
on the best of terms, treating them with in- | 
variable frankness ; and, while there never | 
was an Indian government in which there 
was less friction oetween the governor and 
the council, it may be affirmed that there 
never was a govecnment which was more 
essentially the government of the governor 
than the Madras government was while 
Munro presided over it. His minutes on the 
tenure of land, on the assessment of the 
revenue, on the condition of the people, on 
the training of civil servants, on the advance- 
ment of natives in the public service, on 
the military system, on the press, axe state 
papers which are still often referred to as 


containio 

ciples of administration. He ente^in^ al^ 
stroM opinions in favour of 
the policy of more largely utilising native 
agency, and of fitting the natives of India by 
education for situations of trust and emolu- 
ment in the public service. But on as 
on all other subjects, his views were emi- 
nently practical. ^ He was entirely opposed to 
any measures which might endanger British 
supremacy in India. He was altogether op- 
posed to the establishment of a free press in 
that country, and was responsible for the 
famous dictum that * the tenure with which 
we hold our power never has been and never 
can be the liberties of the people.’ The first 
war with Burmah occurred whUe Munro was 
governor of Madras, and, all hough the opera- 
tions were carried on under the direct if ^rs 
of the governor-general. Lord Amherst face 
Amherst, W illiam Pitt, Earl Amherst of 
Arracaej, the success of 'jhe war was much 
facilitated by the assh^ance rendered by 
Munro, who was created a baronet for hu 
services in connection with it. Munro died 
of cholera on 6 July 1827, when making a 
fareweU tour through the ceded districts on 
the eve of his retirement from the govern- 
ment. His death was mourned as a public 
calamity by all classes of the community. 
By the English members of the civil and 
milit^ services, as well as by non-official 
Englishmen in India, he was regarded as 
a man who by his great and commanding 
talents, by the force of his character, by his 
extraordinary capacity for work, and by the 
justness and liberality of his views, had done 
more than any man in India to raise the 
reputation of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice. By the natives he was venerated as 
the protector of their rights, familiar with 
their customs, and tolerant of their prejudices, 
ever ready to redress their grievances, but 
firm in maintaining order and obedience to 
the law. In a gazette extraordinary issued 
by his colleaffues, on the receipt of the in- 
telligence of w death, testimony was borne 
in language of more than ordina^ eulogy to 
his public services and personal character, 
and to the universal regret which was felt at 
his death. An equestrian statue by Ohantrey 
stands in a conspicuous position on the rood 
from Fort St. G^rge to Government House, 
and an excellent pcMrait by Sir Martin Archer 
Shee is imthe Madras Banqueting Hall ; an- 
other by Sir Henry Raeburn was m the third 
loan collection of national portraits, the pro- 
perty of Campbell Munre, esq. 

[The Bev. O. B. Gleig’e Life of Mmos^iHnl 
Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.03*, liSO; Selee- 
doDi from the Minntei and other Oflk»4 Writ- 
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ings 01 M%}or-goii 6 ral Sir Thooiaa Munro, Burt., 
Qoremor of Madras, with ao Introduc- 
I 017 Memoir and Notea by the writer of thia ar^ 
tide, 1881 ; the introductory memoir in the last 
work war iaaned separately, with a new preface 
and aome reririon, under the title of * Miy or-gene- 
ral Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., Gorernor 
of Madras: a Memoir,' 1889. A biography of 
Munro by John Bradshaw appeared in the* Knlers 
of India ' series in 1894.1 A. J. A. 

MUNRO, WILLIAM (1818-1880), 
general and botanist, eldest son of William 
Munro of Druids Stoke, Oloucestershire, en- 
tensd the army as ensign S9th foot 20 Jan. 
1 884. liis subsequent steps in the regiment, 
all by purchase, were lieutenant April 1836, 
captain 2 July 1844, major? May 1852, and 
lieutenant-colonel 11 Nov. 1863. He served 
with his regiment many years in India, and 
as adjutant was severely wounded at the 
battle of Maharajpore, 24 Dec. 1843, where 
the refitment suffered heavy loss (Maharaj- 
pore Star). He commanded the regiment 
at the siege of Sebastopol, and commanded 
the supports of the 8rd division in the at- 
tack on the Redan, 18 June 1865 (C.B., Le- 
gion of Honour and Medjidi6, and English 
and Turkish Crimean medals). He com- 
manded the 39th during its subsequent ser- 
vice in Canada and at Bermuda, retiring on 
half-pay in 1865. 

Munro became a major-general 6 March 
1868, commanded the troops in the West 
Indies 1870-6, was made a lieutenant-gene- 
ral 10 Feb. 1876, was appointed honorary 
colonel 93rd highlanders 11 Oct. the same 
ear, and became a full general 25 June 
878. He died at Taunton, 29 Jan. 1880. 

Munro was a * learned botanist’ {Nature, 
12 Feb. 1880, p. 357). He contrived to com- 
bine with his militaiy duties ^so close a 
study of the characters, nomenclature, affi- 
nities, and classification of grasses as to have 
been for many jeaxs the most trustworthy 
referee on that difficul t order.’ A * Monograph 
on the Bamboos' in the ^Transactions of 
the Linnean Society ’ proves * his ind ustry and 
profound knowledge of his suUect ’ ( Oar- 
demr^s Chron. 6 Feb. 1880). When Munro 
retired from active service and established 
himself at Taunton, he commenced a gene- 
ral monograph of ihe whole order of Gra- 
minesB, in continuation of the ^ Prodromus ’ 
of A. de Candolle. To the abiding loss of 
science, the monograph was not completed. 

Munro was author of the followifig papers : 

< Discovery [by Lieutenant W. Munro] of 
Fossil Plants at Kamptee,’ ^ Proceedings of 
Agricultural Society of India,’ 1842, up. 22- 
28 $ * On Antidotes to Snake-bites,’ ^Journal 
o£ Agricultural Society of India,’ 1848, vi, 


1-28 ; * Report on Timber Trees of Bengal, 
'Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,’ 
1849, xlvT 84-94 ; ' Froriep NotUen/ 1849, 
X. 81-7, ' Characters of some New Hrasm 
collected at Hong Kong and in the vicinity 
W Mr. Charles Wright in the North Paoiflo 
Exploring Expedition,’ ' American Academy 
Proceedings,’ 1867-60, vi. 862-8 ; 'An Iden- 
tification of the Grasses of Linnasus’s Her- 
barium, now in possession of the Linnean 
Society of London,’ ' Linnean Society’s Jour- 
nal,’ 1862, vi. 83-56. 

[Hart's Army Lists; Einglake's Crimea, cab. 
ed. ; Cat. Scientific Papers, under *MuDro, Wil- 
liam; * Broad Arrow, Febraary 1880.1 

H. M. 0. 

MUNSON, LIONEL (d. 1680), Roman 
catholic priest. [See Anderson.] 

MUNSTER, kings of. [See O’Brien, 
Donough, d. 1064; O’Brien, Titrlouoh, 
1009-1086; O’Brien, Murtogh, d. 1119; 
O’Brien, Domhnall, d. 1194; O’Brien, 
Donogh Cairbregh, d. 1242; O’Bi'iEN, 
CoNCHOBHAR, d. 1267 ; O’Brien, Brian 
Ruadh, d. 1276.] 

MUNSTER, Earl of. [See Fitzcla- 
rekce, George Augustus Frederick, first 
Earl, 1794-1842.] 

MUNTZ, GEORGE FREDERICK (1794- 
1857), political reformer, eldest son of Philip 
Frederick Muntz, was born in Birmingham 
on 26 November 1794 in a house in Great 
Charles Street, then a country residence. 
His ancestors were Poles, whom persecution 
drove to France. Muntz's grandfather, born 
in a counting chateau near Soulz sur la ForSt, 
was a landowner of very aristocratic posi- 
tion. During the French revolution the 
family was broken up, and Philip Frederick 
Muntz, the father, travelled extensively, and 
after spending some time as a merchant at 
Amsteraam removed to England, and finally 
to Birmingham, where, partly owing to the 
advice of Matthew Boulton, he bought a 
share for 500/. in the firm of Mynors & Ihibert 
Purden, merchants. The firm was afterwards 
widely known as Muntz & Purden. He 
married Catherine, Purden’s daughter, on 
6 March 1793, and resided at SeUy Hall, 
Worcestershire. 

George Frederick was educated at home 
till his twelfth year, when he was sent to 
Dr. Currie’s school at Small H^th, and 
after a twelvemonth went into business. He 
s^ke French and German well. On the 
^th of his father in 1811 he managed the 
metal works which the elder Muntz had 
established in Water Street (now pu11e4 
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down). To their development Muntz devoted 
much of hie energies, and realised a large 
fortune by the manufacture and extended 
application of what is known as * Muntz 
metal.’ The invention closely resembled that 
of James Keir [q. v.], who patented in 1779 
* a compound metal, capable of being forged 
when red hot or when cold, more fit for the 
making of bolts, nails, and sheaijdng for 
ships than any metals heretofore used or 
app^ for those purposes.’ The similarity 
of tne Keir to the Muntz metal was firat 
noticed in 1866 in the ^ Birmingham and Mid- 
land Hardware District’ volume of Reports, 
and in the discussions which followed it was 
shown that in the autumn of 1779 Matthew 
Boulton brought the invention to the notice 
of the Admiralty. Whether Muntz knew 
of Keir’s eftbrts is uncertain, but he first in- 
troduced the metal into universal use. In 
1837 he became a partner with the copper 
smelters, Pascoe, Grenfell, & Sons of London 
and Swansea, but his principal metd works 
were at French Walls, near Birmingham. 
In 1832 he took out two patents ^Nos. 6326 
and 6347), one for * Muntz’s metal,’ and one 
for * ships* bolts of Muntz’s metal,’ and in 1^^ 
a patent for an * dloy for sheathing ships’ 
(cn R. B. Prosser, Birmingham Inventon 
and Inventions^ privately printed, 1881). 

From his youth upwards Muntz interested 
himself in public affairs, adopting liberal 
opinions. He studied special^ the ^*cu^ 
rency question,’ and was an ardent disciple 
of the ‘Birmingham school.’ In 1829 ne 
wrote letters on currency to the Duke of * 
Wellington, which aroused attention, and was 
associated with Thomas Attwood and others 
in helping to repeal the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and in advocating catholic emanm- 
pation and reform of parliament. In 182», 
in coni unction with Attwood and Jbshua 
Scholefield, he founded the ‘PolitM^ Union 
for the Protection of Pubbc Rights, and 
soucrht to alleviate the distress of the poorer 
population. On 6 Jan. he wpied a me- 
morial to the high bailiff of Birmingham 
(William Ohance) askinghim to caU a meet- 
W to consider the ‘general distrM, and 
‘ to form a general pohticd umon 
the lower and the middle classes of the 
neonle.' for the ‘further redress of public 
wrongs and grievances’ by ‘ an effectual r^^ 
form m the Commons Bonn of ParliMent 
The high hattilf refused, hut a ineeting of 
fifteen thousand persons was held, and a,p- 

nroved Hunts’s principles. Hunts was Aair- 


ties, the heartiness of his objurgations, lU 
made him a fkvourite with tne populatmn, 
and an acceptable speaker at all their gather- 
ings.’ When the Duke of Wellington was 
especially unpopular, Muntz ‘ thundered to 
the ears of thousands’ ‘To stop the duke, 

f o for gold,’ and dangerous ‘runs’ on the 
anks followed just before the duke resigned 
(November 1830). Warrants for the arrest 
of Attwood, Scnolefield, and Muntz were 
found in the home office, filled up, but un- 
signed. 

On 24 Mav 1840 Muntz was elected M.P. 
for Birmingham in succession to Attwood, 
and he retained the seat, despite serious o^ 
position, till his death. Although a radiw, 
and almost a republican, be gloried in bring 
‘ independent,’ and often i^^nded his besl 
£rien& and colleagues. ‘ A a speaker by was 
not notable. He often s^oke obscure!^ md 
enigmatically, and was Tequently charged 
with speaking one way and voting another. 
He uttered strong, ru^ -ed sentences in a 
deep diapason.’ His legislative achievements 
included only an Act for the Prevention of 
Explosions on Steamers, but he induced a 
reluctant minister to adopt the system ot 
perforated postage stamps, and to give a sub- 
stantial sum to the inventor. In local clitics 
he was a determined enemy to church rates. 
At one of the Easter vestry meetings in St 
Martin’s Church, Birmingham, he demanded 
to see the books, and was refused access to 
them. He proposed that the rector should m 
removed from the chair, and a riot ensue^ 
An application was made to the court ol 
queens bench against him and three others, 
and the case was tried at Warwick ot 
80 March 1838 before Mr. Justice Parke for 
‘ unlawful and riotous assembly.’ After ti^ 
days’ trial they were virtunllv acquitted, but 
Muntz was found guilty of ‘ an ““ 

acquitted on twelve other counts. The pr^ 
ceedings were appealed against, and the court 
decided that ‘the proceedings were illegal, 


aecmou vow o- ' 

and that the prosecution should 
been instituted.’ ‘The costs were 
but Muntz refused any aid in paymg toem. 
Early in May 1867 signs of internal disease 

appeared. The death of a daughter mreatl^ 

diBtregsed him in hii yei^ Miirt»» 
mother, who eurvived him, ^ * prtoeoti- 
ment that he would die on Ae 

Hall, Warwickshira. He 
danghter of John PUTce, and ns 
^;iid two daughter, ^ menly flgu? 

end handaomelhce, witii itahugeUeek beard, ' 
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patronymic, but the genitive case with aspi- 
rated initial sound of the name of the saint’s 
abW of Fathan. The identity of the founder 
of Fahan with the founder of Banagher has 
not been determined before. The abbot of 
Fahan is always spoken of in Irish writings 
as ^ comharba Muri,’ successor of Mura. 

[AnnaU Rioghachta Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, 
Ik 90a-; Oolgan’s Acta Sanct. Hibernia, i. 687 ; 
Bollandists’ Acta Sanctorum, March 12; W 
Reeve/s Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba*; w‘. 
Reeves’s Acts of Archbishop Colton, 1860, note, 

S 106 ; Martyrolo^ of Donegal, p. 74 ; J. 

Donovan’s Three Fragments of Irish Annals, 
1860, p. 10 ; J. H. Todd’s Irish Version of the 
Histona Britonum, 1848 ; Petrie’s Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland, 1846, p. 454, and Dun- 
raven’s Notes on Irish Architecture, for Draw- 
ings of the saint’s tomb and church of Banagher ; 
TTlster Journal of Archeology, i. 270, and Proc. 
of Royal Irish Academy, v. 206, as to bell and 
staff; local inquiries by the writer at Banagher 
and Inishowen.] N. M. 

MXJROmSON, CHARLES (1830- 
1879), physician, bom in Jamaica on 26 July 
1830, was younger son of the Hon. Alexan- 
der Murchison, M.D., cousin of Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison [q. v.]. When Murchison 
was three years old the family returned to 
Scotland and settled at Elgin, where he re- 
ceived his first education. At the age of 
fifteen he entered the university of Aberdeen 
as a student of arts, and two years later com- 
menced the study of medicine in the univeiv 
sity of Edinburgh. Here be distinguished 
himself in natural history, botany, and che- 
mistiT, and later in more distinctly profes- 
sional subjects, obtaining a large number of 
medals and prises. He especially excelled 
in surgery, and passed the examination of the 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh when little 
over twenty years of age, in 18w, and in the 
same year became house surgeon to James 
Syme [q. v.] In 1861 he graduated M.D. 
with a dissertation on the * Structure ot 
Tumours ' (Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo), based on 
his own experience, which obtained the 
honour of a gold medal. He then spent a 
short time as physician to the British em- 
bassy at Turin, and, returning to Edinburgh, 
was for a short time resident physician in the 
Royal Infirmary. 

After further study at Dublin and Paris 
Murchison entered the Bengal army of the I 
East India Company on 17 Jan. 13^. On 
roaching India he was almost immediately 
made professor of chemistry at the Medical 
College, Calcutta. Later on he served with 
the expedition to Burmah in 1864, his 
experimice there furnished the materials for 
two papers in the * Edinbuzigh Medical Jour- 


n^ fop January and April 1866 on the 
‘Climate and Diseases of Burmah.’ But ia 
October 1866 Murchison left the service and 
settled in London as a physician, commeno- 
ing the long series of his medical appoint- 
ments by becoming physician to the West- 
minster General Dispensary. Shortly after- 
wards he was connected with St. Mary’s 
Hospital as lecturer on botany and ouratw 
of the museum, of which he prepared in a 
remarkably short time w excellent catalogue. 
In 1866 he was appointed assistant physi- 
cian to ^King’s College Hospital, but haa to 
resign, in conformity with the rules of the 
hospital, in 1860. Murchison had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a like position (combined 
with that of lecturer on pathology) at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital in the same yoar, and, being 
romoted to the post of fuii physician ^ 
866, retained his connectir n with that hos- 
pital 1871. He also a. ted as assistant 
physician to the London Fever Hospital from 
1866 ; and was promoted t*j be physician in 
1^1, an appointment which gave a definite 
bias to his medical researches. On his re- 
tirement in 1670 a testimonial was presented 
to him by public subscription. In 1871, when 
the staff of St.Thomas'B Hospital was enlarged, 
consequent on the opening of its new buildinge, 
Murchison accepted the posts of physician and 
lecturer on meoicine, which he held till his 
death, with increase of reputation to himself 
and his school. In the autumn of 1878 he 
traced the origin of an epidemic of typhoid 
fever to polluted milk supply, and the resi- 
dents in West London presented him with a 
testimonial. In 1866 he was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society. He became member 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 1855, 
was elected fellow in 1869, and gave the 
Oroonian lectures in 1878. In 1870 he re- 
ceived the honora^ degree of LL.D from the 
university of Edinburgh. In 1876 he was 
examiner in medicine to the university of 
London. Ilis only court appointment was 
that of physician to the Duxe and Duchess 
of Connaught. As a clinical teacher Murchi- 
son acquired a hixh reputation ; 1^ metl^ 
was chiefly catechetical, and was impressive 
through hiB earnest and forcible znanner. In 
exposition he was dear and positive, stating 
the subject in broad outlines, and inclining 
to he rather doraatic, so that the attentive 
student earned away valuable and precise 
rules for practice. He was a man of high 
character »id resolute integrity. With an 
unpretentious manner he poraessed great 
kindness of heart and warm family affeetioiis. 

Murchison’s consulting practice was based 
at first on his special knowledge of fevatSi 
but extended to athar branches of mediohM^ 
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and WSm Ua daalih wm wy ooniidaiiUa. 
Hwofoiiott waaUgUjTalaadfarbia aioea- 
lafif and jHNM^ daewion. In tha fimnooii 
of SB Apm 187v, while aeeiiw patianta in bk 
oonmltutf loom, ha died aadoenlj of haait 
diaaaae afiaoting tha aortic Talfca. Ha had 
■nfihrad from the ailment for nine yaara, hat 
h^ reaolntaly declined the advice of medical 
friends to retire from practice. He was 
hariad in Norwood cemetery. Murchison 
married in July 1859 Clara filisabeUi, third 
daughter of Robert Bickersteth, surg^n, of 
Liverpool, and had nine children ; hia wife, 
two eons and four daughters survived him. 
To his memory was founded a Murchison 
scholarehip in medicine, to be awarded in 
alternate years in London W the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, and in ^inburgh by the | 
university. A marble portrait bust was also 
placed in St. Thomas's Hospital. The great 
characteristic of hia literal work was its 
solidity and accuracy of det^ He had the 
genius of thoroughness, and at the same j 
time a happy fluency which enabled him to 
complete large masses of work with rapidity 
and precision. His own views were very 
positive, and he was a keen controversialist 
on some important questions, especially the 
relation of bacteria to disease. The side which 
he warmly defended has not been the win- 
ning side, and his views are fundamentally 
opposed to those now accepted; but the 
value of the materials which ne contributed 
to the discussion is still great. 

Murchison’s most important contribution 
to medical science was * A Treatise on the 
Oontinued Fevers of Great Britain,’ Lon- 
don, 1862 ; 2nd ed. 1878 ; 8rd ed. (by C^- 
ley), 1884. A German translation by W. 
Zuelzer appeared at Brunswick in 1867, 8to, 
and a French translation of one part by 
Lutaud at Paris in 1878. This work became 
at once a standard authority. He treated I 
the same suUect in the ‘Annual Reports of j 
the London Fever Hospital,’ 1861-9, and in 
medical joumiJs. Another subject to which 
he gave special attention was that of diseases 
of the liver. After translating Frerichs's 
work on that subject for the New Sydenham 
Society in 1861, ne published in 18 to ‘Clini- 
cal Lectures on Diseases of the Liver, Jaun- 
dice, and Abdominal Dropsy,’ London, 8vo, 
and in 1874 took as the subject of his Croonian 
lectures at the College of Physicians ‘Func- 
tional Derangements of the Liver,’ London, 
1874, 8vo ; republished with ‘ Clinical Lec- 
tures on Diseases of the Liver,’ 2nd ed. 1877 ; 
8rd ed. (by Bronton) 1886. A French trans- 
lation by Jules Oyr appeared at Paris in 1878. 
His regud for the memory of his friend. Dr. 
Hugh Falconer [q. v.], induced him to take 


gnat paiiM in bringiiiffoiit the htlaris ‘Film, 
oatokfioil Memoixs’^ia 1868; geolqgy was 
n favourite purcuit with Murdhison. 

MuiohiMii took an active part in aeientiflo 
aodetias, more aspaoially the Pathologi- 
cal Society, of whim he became a membw 
in 1855; was aecretar^ 1865-8; treasurer 
1869-76, and president 1877-81. To the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the society he contributed 
in all 143 papers and reports, some of them 
of considerable importance. He was plso a 
member of the Royal Medical and Ohirurgi- 
cal, the Clinical, and the Epidemiological 
Societies, and contributed, though Ism fre- 
quently, to their transactions. Murchison 
also contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh Medical 
Journal,’ the ‘ British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review,’ Beale's ‘Archives of 
Medicine,’ ‘St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports;^ 
the ‘ British Medical Journal,’ and other 
I medical papers. The total number of his 
publishea works, memoi^ lectures, &c., was, 
according to a list in his own handwriting, 
811. 

J Lancet, 8 May 1879 ; British Medical Jour- 
y 26 April 1879; M^. Times and Gazette, 
10 May 1879; personal knowledge and prirate 
information.] J. F. P. 


MURCHISON, Sib RODERICK IM- 
PS Y (1792-1871), geologist, born on 19 Feb. 
1792 at Tarradale in Eiutem Ross, was the 
eldest son of Kenneth Murchison by his wife, 
the dai^hter of Roderick Mackenzie of Fair- 
bum. &e Murchisons were a highland sept, 
living near Kintail and Lochalsh, the members 
of which were active in the rebellion of 1715. 
Kenneth Murchison was educated for the 
medicalprofeseion, went out to India, and held 
a lucrative appointment at Lucknow. After 
an absence of seventeen years he returned to 
Scotland with his savings, purchased Tarra- 
dale, and married in 1791. But about four 
years afterwards his health began to fail ; he 
left Tarradale for the south of England, where 
he died in 1796. His widow settled in Edin- 
burgh with her two boys, and before long 
married Colonel Robert Maogregor Mum^, 
an old friend of her late buslmd. In 1799 
Roderick was placed at the grammar school, 
Durham, where he led in mischief more often 
thui in his class. In 1805 he was removed 
to the militai^ college, Great Marlow, where 
he kept up his Durham reputation, but was 
attentive to work distinctly profesaionaL In 
1807 he was gazetted ensign m the S6th regi- 
ment, but did not join till the following 
winter, though even tiiien he was under six- 
teen. The r^ment^a smart and distin- 
gnished one— waa then quartered at Cork, 
mit during the summer it was hurried off to 
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Portojiralf where it fought with dutinction at 
Vimeiro, and afterwards shared in Sir John 
Moore's Spanish campaign and his dUastrous 
retreat to Oorunna. The reagent embarked 
safely during the night of 16 Jan, 1609, but 
narrowly escaped smpwreck on the Cornish 
coast. It remained m England, but in the 
autumn Murchison went out to Sicily as 
aide-de-camp to his uncle, General Mackenzie, 
returning in 1811. The latter was then ap- 
pointed to a command in Ireland, and took 
Murcnison with him. But the peace of 1 814 
placed him on half-pay. As it happened, he 
was in Paris when the news of mpoleon's 
landing arriyed. Murchison then, m hope 
of seeing active service, and against his uncle's 
advice, exchanged into a cava^ regiment 
to no purpose, for his troop remained in Eng- 
land. But as a consolation he met in the 
Isle of Wight Charlotte, daughter of General 
and Mrs. Hugonin, whom ne married on 
29 Aug., and shortly afterwards retired from 
the army. 

This was the turning-point of Murchison s 
life. * From this time he came under the 
influence of a thoughtful, cultivated, and 
affectionate woman ... to his wife he owed 
his fame, as he never failed gracefully to 
record ’ (Gbikib). It was, however, still some 
years before he settled down to scientific 
work. For a brief time he thought of being 
ordained, but soon gave up the idea, and 
started with his wife in the spring of 1816 
for a leisurely tour on the continent. Here 
they remained till the summer of 1818, chiefly 
at Rome and Naples, where Murchison 
plunged enthusiastically into the stu^ of 
art and antiquities. On lus return to Eng- 
land he sold Tarradale, to the benefit of his 
income, and settled down at Barnard Castle, 
devoting himself to field-sports. But about 
five years afterwards he became acquainted 
with Sir Humphry Davy, and determined 
to remove to London in order to pursue 
science instead of the fox. In the autumn of 


1624 he begw to attend lectures diligently 
attheBoyallnstitution. Hewas ^mtted on 
7 Jan. 1826 a fellow of the Geological Society, 
and that science quickly kindled hie enthu- 
The following summer ^ dwoted 
to fleld-work around Nursted, Kent (where 
General Hugomn redded), and to a tour west- 
wards as far as Oomwall. Murchison s fiwt 
paper, a ‘Geological Sketch of the Narth- 
^tem extremity of Sussex and the adjoin- 


wesieni V 

ing parte of Hants and Surrey,’ was read to 
theological Society at the end of 1826. 
In 1826 he was elected F.R.S., an hi^nr 
which at that time indicated sodal ^ition 
more than sdentific distin^on, and spert 
the summer examining the Jurassic rocks of 


Yorkshire and on both coasts of Scotland. 
This was the first of a series of summer 
journeys for the study of geology, and of a 
number of papers which quickly made him 
* one of the most prominent members of the 
Geological Society.' In 1827 he travelled 
with Sedgwick in the highlands; in 1828, 
accompamed by hia wife, with 0. Lyell in 
Auvergne and Northern Italy, the Murchn 
sons returning from Venice across the l^ol 
to the Lake of Constance. In 1829 Mui^- 
son and Sedgwick wandered through Rhine- 
Prussia and Germany to Trieste^hence they 
worked their way through the Eastern Alps 
to the Salzkammergut, and so back by Gon- 
' stance across France. In 1830 Murchison 
with his wife revisiteo the Eas^vem Alps to 
continue the last year's work 

After five years of service as secretarj. >f 
the Geological Society he vrs elected pie- 
sident in 1831, and ^mos. simultaneously 
quitted the secondary rocks hitherto the chim 
subject of his studies, for t^ose older masses 
underlying the carboniferous or the old red 
sandstone, which were called by Weiner the 
transition, by some greywacke. These, geo- 
logically speaking, were an almost unknown 
land. In the summer of 1831 Sedgwick at- 
tacked the northern part of WaleB from 
Anglesey, Murchison the more southern dis- 
trict from the eastern borderland. At one 
time a joint tour had been suggested ; but the 
intention was unfortunately never realised. 
Murchison devoted the next two summers to 
similar work, and in the autumn of 1833 de- 
termined that his researches should result 
in a hook. In the summer of 1834 the two 
friends spent some days together in Wal^ 
endeavouring to fit their separate work, put 
unluckily they parted without discovenng 
that the lower part of Murchison's system of 
strata (to which in 1836 he assigned thename 
Silurian) was identical with the upper p^ 
of that worked out and called Oambnan 
Sedgwick. The preparation of Murchison s 
book took a long time, but field-work wrat 
on in the summer, and in 1836 he made the 
first of three journeys to Deyoimhire to un- 
ravel another * greywacke’ district. At last, 
at the end of 1838, ' The Silurian System, a 
thick quarto book, with a coloured map and 
an atli of plates, of fossils, and sections, wm 
published. Itembodied and systematis^the 
Wt. obtained by Murehiem 
Bupplied to Um by otheri, wtocb bed been 
Bliidy coAmunicated to geologwte m no- 

Sedjwickand Mni^acm 
ill tbe weet of England we» fellow ^ ^ 
papera in whiA th ewtablw ^ 

meat of a Deroman eyetom intonnediata 
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between the oarboniferous and Silurian, and 
80 equhralent to the old red sandstone, and 
the two friends in 1839 visited Qermaiw and 
the Boulonnais to obtain further oonnrma- 
tiof of their views. 

In this year Murchison’s social influenoe 
was increased bj an augmentation of fortune, 
which enabled him to move to a house in 
Bel^ve Sq^uare, his residence for the rest 
of his life, wnich became a meeting-place for 
workers of science with those otherwise dis- 
tinguished. Healsoplannedavisit to Russia, 
in which country the palreozoic rocks were 
comparativelv undisturbed, and so presented 
fewer difficulties than they did in Britain. 
Accompanied ^ De Vemeuil, and g^tly 
aided by the officials and savants of Russia, 
Murchison crossed the northern part of that 
country to the shores of the White Sea, and 
thence up the Dwina to Nijni Novgorod, 
Moscow, and back to St. Petersburg. In the 
followingsummer the two travellers returned 
to Moscow, and, after examining the car- 
boniferous rocks in the neighbourhood, struck 
off for the Ural Mountains, followed them 
southwards to Orsk, thence westward to the 
Sea of Azof, and so back to Moscow. After 
a third visit to St. Petersburg by way of 
Scandinavia and Finland, besides travel at 
home as usual, the important work on * The 
Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ 
by Murchison, Von Keyserling, and De Ver- 
neuil, was published in April 1845. 

Honours other than scientific now began 
to come in. From the emperor of Russia he 
had already received the orders of St. Anne 
and of Stanislaus, and in February 1846 he 
was knighted. In 1843 he was elected p^ 
sident of the Geographical Society, an office 
which henceforth somewhat diverted his at- 
tention from geology. Still the old love was 
not forgotten. His summer journeys con- 
sinued^ and from July 1647 to September 
1848 Sir Roderick and Lady Murchison, partly 
on account of her health, were on the con- 
tinent, revisiting Rome, Naples, and the 
Eastern Alps. This journey had for its result 
an important paper on the geological structure 
of the Alps, Apennines, and Carpathians 

^uvergne^also was revisited in 1860. Mur 
ohison for some time had been occupied in 
recasting the * Silurian System’ into a more 
convenient form, and the new book, under 
the title * Siluria,’ appeared in 1854. 

The foUowing year brought an important 
ehaim in Mur^ison’s life, for on the death 
Sir H. De la Bechefq. V.] he was appointed di- 
reotoi^neral of the gemoffical suivey. The 
same summer also witnesaed the beginning of 
a new piece of work, the attempt to unravel 


the complicated structure of the Scottish 
highlanos. A journey undertaken in 1858 
with 0. Peach [q. v.] made it clear that the 
Torridon sandstone of the north-western 
highlands was much less ancient than a great 
series of coarse gneissrae rocks, to which 
Murchison gave name of fundamental 

E ieiss, afterwards identifying it with the 
aurentian gneiss of North America. The 
Torridon sandstone afforded no traces of life, 
but it was followed by quartzites and lime- 
stones, then supposed to be, from their fossils, 
of lower Silurian age, but now placed low in 
the Cambrian, and above these, in apparent 
sequence, came a series of crystalline schists 
less coarse grained, and with a more stratified 
aspect than the ^fundamental gneiss.’ Of 
these schists much of the central highlands 
and the southern part of the north-westerv 
were evidently composed. Murchison, then, 
regarded these as Silurian strata altered by 
metamorphism. Professor J. Nicol [q. v.j, 
who had been at first associated with Mur- 
chison, dissented from this view, maintain- 
ing these schists to be really part of the 
fundamental gneiss, brought up by faulting. 
Murchison accordingly revisited the high- 
lands in 1869 with Professor Alexander Ram- 
say [q.v.], and in 1860 with Mr. A. Geikie, 
and returned more than ever convinced of the 
accuracy of his view, which was maintained 
in a joint paper read to the Geological So- 
ciety early in 1861. But Professor Nicol, as 
time has shown, in the main was right. 

This highland tour closed the more active 
part of Murchison’s life. Afterwards he made 
no lengthy joum^, though he visited va- 
rious localities in Britain, and even went to 
Germany in order to investigate questions 
which arose out of his former work. Much 
time also was occupied by his official labours 
at Jermyn Street, and by other dutiee arising 
from his position and his general interest in 
scientific affairs. After 1864 he wrote few 
more papers, but continued president of the 
Geogiapnical Socie^, and gave an annual 
address till 187 1 . Early in 1869 Lady Mur- 
chison died, after an illness of some duration. 
In November 1870'he was struck by paralysis. 
From this he partially recovered, but during 
the later part of tibe following summer the 
malady began to tndke marked progress, and 
his life waselosed hwan attack of bronchitis 
on 22 Oct. 1871. IWr days afterwards he 
was laid in Brompton cemetery by his wife’s 
aide. 

Murchison could not complain tiiat his 
merits were unrecomised. Besides the dis- 
tinctions mentioned above, and valuable pro> 
cents from the riar of Russia, he was made 
a K.C.B. in 1863^ and a baronet in 1866. Ha 
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received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, 
that of LL.D. from Cambridge and from 
Dublin, and was an honorary member of 
numerous societies in all parts of the world, 
includiim the Academy of Sciences in the 
French Institute. He was president of the 
geographical and tfie geological sections ot 
the fintish Association more than once, and 
of the asMciation itself (which he helped to 
fbUnd) in 1846. He was for fifteen years 
president of the Geographical Society, and 
twice president of the Geological Society, for 
which he received the W ollaston medal. He 
was also awarded the Copley medal of the 
Hoyal Society, the Brisbane medal of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the Prix 
Cuvier, 

In person Murchison was tall, wiry, mus- 
oular, of a commanding presence and dignified 
manner. A portrait was painted by Pickers- 
gfill, which has been engraved, and there are 
marble busts at the Geological Society and 
in the Museum of Economic Geology. 

Murchison was fortunate not only in the 
society of a wife who saved him from be- 
coming a mere idler, but also in the pos- 
session of means which from the first placed 
him above want, and in later life were venr 
ample. He was not insensible to the ad- 
vantages of aristocratic friends and royal 
favour. His social influence was consider- 
able, and it was exercised for the benefit of 
science and its workers. One of his lost acts 
was to contribute half the endowment to a 
chair of geology at Edinburgh. He was a 
hospitable host, a firm and generous firiend, 
though perhaps, especially in his later years, 
somewhat too self-appreciative and intole- 
rant of opposition. He was a man of in- 
domitable energy and great powers of work, 
blessed with an excellent constitution, very 
methodical and punctual in his habits. His 
contributions to scientificliterature were very 
numerous, for, in addition to the books already 
mentioned, a list of above 180 papers (several 
of them written in conjunction with others), 
notes, and addresses is appended to the 
memoir of his life, nearly all on geographical 
or geological subjects. Of the value of his 
worir it is still difiicult to speak, for the 
dispute as to the limits of the Cambrian and 
Si wian ^sterns which arose between him 
and Sedgwick unfortunately created some 
bitterness which extended beycmd the prin- 
cipals. Into its details we n^ not enter, 
but we must admit that in the ‘Silurian 
System’ Murchison made at least two grave 
that of confusing the Iiiandove ]7 
rocks with the Osiadoc aandstoniL and of mis- 
taking the position of the Tilandilo beds in 
tliet^icid area near that town. Murchison’s 
VOL. xni. 


strength lay in rapidly apprehending the do- 
minant features in the geology of a district. 
His knowledge of paleontology was limi^, 
but here generally ne was able to avail him- 
self of the assistance of others ; of petrology 
he knew less, and his errors on the subject of 
metamorphism, particularly in rega^ to the 
Scottish highlands, most seriously impeded, 
both directly and indirectly, the progress of 
that branch of geology in Britain. In short, 
as his biographer candidly states,^ ‘he was 
not gifted wiui the philosophic spirit which 
evolves broad laws and principles in science. 
He had hardly any imaginative power. He 
wanted, therefore, the genius for dealing with 
questions of theory, even when they had re- 
lerence to branches of science the detailed 
facts of which were familiar to him. . . . But 
he will ever hold a high pla« e among the 
pioneers by whose patient and sagacious 
power of gathering new facts new kingdoms 
of knowledge are added to the intellectual 
domain of man. He was uot a profound 
thinker, but his contemporaries could hardly 
find a clearer, more keen-eyed and careful ob- 
server.’ 

[Archibald Oeikie’s Life of Sir Roderick I, 
Murchison, 2 vols. 1875 ; Griffin’s Contemporary 
Biography in Addit. MS. 28511.] T. G. B. 

MUROOT, JOHN (1625-1664), puritan 
divine, bom at Warwick in 1626, son of Job 
Murcot and his wife Joan Townshend, was 
educated at the King’s school, Warwick, and 
in 1641 entered Merton College, Oxford, his 
tutor being Ralph Button [q. v^ a strict pres- 
byterian. He temporarily quitted Ouord 
when it was garrisoned for me king, and went 
to ‘ table’ with John Ley [^v.], presbyterian 
minister of Budworth m Cheshire. On the 
permanent defeat of Charles, after graduating 
B.A. at Oxford 80 March 1647, he agiw re- 
tired to Cheshire; while there he received a 
‘ call ’ to the church of Astbury in the hun- 
dred of Northwich, and received ordination 
from the Manchester classis on 9 Feb. 1647- 
1^. No trace of his name appears in the 
register at Astbury, and he appears very 
shortly after to have removed to Eastham, 
in the hundred of Wirral, Cheshire fthere is 
a gap in the Eastham registers from lo44-64). 
But before 80 June 1648 he was succeeded at 
Eastham hj Richard Banner, and was him- 
self presented to the rectory of West Kirby 
the Coo^tteefor Plundered Ministers in 
place of his deceased father-in-law, Ralph 
Maxsden. From West Kiri^ he was ‘mo- 
tioned’ to Chester, but without any result. 
He did not ‘ remove ’ thither, the cause of hts 
refusal beiim doubtless his growing lea&uig 
towards imtepsndency. L 1 I 66 I he eiOMM 
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to DubUn with his £unily, at the inTltation 
of & Robert Kmff» whose guest he beosme. 
He WB8 appj^tea one of the preachers in 
ordinary to iiOid-deputy Fleetwood and the 
oounoil of Ireland, and attached himself to 
the independmit oonn^tion of Dr, Samuel 
Winter, prorost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
which met in the church of St. mchan*s 
Within. At the request of the congregation 
he undertook the work of * teaching* among 
them, the pastorate being left to Dr. Winter. 
Muroot subsequently became pastor. The 
Testry book, under diate 29 Aug. 1651, men- 
tions the engagement of Mr. Thomas Serle as 
preacher * before Mr. Moorecot was settled in 
this parish.’ But in 1663 he describes himself 
as 'preacher of the Gospel at St. Owen’s’ (St. 
Auaoens) He died on 26 Noy. 1664, and was 
buried in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
where a monument, not now existing, was 
erected to his memory. His funeral was at- 
tended by Lord-deputy Fleetwood, the coun- 
cil, the ford mayor of Dublin, and others. 
HU youth and erudition proyoked extraya- 
gant eulo^ from his acquaintances. 

HUpubDcationscomprise asermon preached 
at Dublin (1 656), and a volume entitled ' Seve- 
ral Works’ all on reli^ous topics (London, 
1657, 4to), with a life attributed to various 
friends, amoi^ them Samuel Eaton the inde- 
pendent and Dr. Samuel Winter. A portrait, 
engraved by Faithome, U prefixed to hU col- 
lected 'works.’ 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. ; Grangei^s Biqg. Hist. ; 
Urwick’s Nonconformity in Cbeihire ; Minutes of 
the Manchester dassis (Chetham Soc.) ; Dr. 
W. Eeyneh in thelrish Builder for 1 Aug. 1888 ; 
Dr. William XJrwiek’s Independency in Dublin 
in the Olden Times ; Golvile’s Warwickshire 
Worthies ; Hunter's Oliver Heywood, p. 81 ; O. 
Heywood's DUries, iv. 10; Newcome's Auto- 
biography (Chetham Soc.) ; Lancashire and Che- 
shire Record Soc. i. 255 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Plundered Ministers’ MSS. in the writer’s posses- 
sion ; manuscripts of the late J. E. Bailey (Chet- 
ham library, Mwchester) ; information from the 
rectors of Astbury and Eastham and from the 
Rev. W. Reynell, B.D.] W, A 8. 


MURDAC, HENRY (d. 1163L arch- 
bishop of York, a member of a wealthy and 
important fiimily of Yorkshire, was given a 
lace among the clergy of the church of York 




a letter from St. Bernard of Clairvaux, elo- 
quently exhorting him to adopt the monastic 
me, he became a monk, and Stored the 
CUtercian monastery of Clairvaux. From 
thU letter it may be inferred that he was a 
learned man; in its address he U styled 
' magister,’ eichorted to become a member of 
the 'school of piety,’ to take Jesus as his 


master, and to leave hU books fpr the soli- 
tude of the woods, and the address ends with 

wS^i^^ar to have been his pupils (8. 
XTAED, 106, ap. Off/f, i. cols. 110, 111). 
After remaining at Clairvaux for some time 
he was sent by Bernard in 1135 with twelve 
companions to found a monastery atVauclair, 
in the diocese of Laon, and was the first abbot 


of the new house. While there he was en- 
gaged in a sharp dispute with Luke, abbot oi 
the neighbouring Pnemonstratensian house 
atOuissi (6te//ta CArM^no,ix.633). On the 
death, at Clairvaux in 1 143, of Richara, second 
abbot of Fountains, in Yorkshire, Iromard 
wrote to the prior and convent telling them 
that he was aoout to send Abbot Henry to 
them, and bidding them take his advice as 
to the election of abbot, and obey him in 
all things (^. 320, Opp, i. col. 299). At 
the same time he wrote to Murdac bidding 
him, if he should be elected abbot of Foun- 
tains, by no means to refuse, and promising 
in that case to watch over the interests m 
Vauclair (^. 321, Qpp. i. col. 300). Mur- 
dac went to Fountains, was elected abbot, 
and accepted the office. 

It was a time of extraordinary energy at 
Fountains, as many as five daughter houses, 
Woburn in Bedfordshire, Lisa in Norway, 
KirkstaU in Yorkshire, Vaudy in Lincoln- 
shire, and Meaux in Yorkshire, being founded 
from it during Murdac’s abbacy. He made 
reforms in his own house, and brought it into 
full accord with the severe life observed at 
Clairvaux; its possessions were increased 
under his rule (DuoDaLB, Afanastioon, v. 801, 
302). Relying on the help that he was cer- 
tain to receive firom Pope Eugenius HI, the 
friend of Bernard, he took a prominent part in 
the opposition to William Fitzherbert [q. v.), 
archbishop of York (John ov Hexham, ii. 
816). In 1146 some of the kn^hts of the 
archbishop’s party, in revenge tor his sus- 
pension hj the pope, amm themselves 
and broke into Fountains. They sacked 
the house, and finding little spoil, set the 
buildings on fire. Meanwhile Murdac was 
stretched at the foot of the altar in the 


oratoiT. Part of the oratory was burnt, 
but the invadws did not see him. He 


escaped, and at once set about rebuil 


they had reduced to a ruin (Afonosricon, v. 
802). Murdac attended the council of Paris 
hela by the pope in the spring of 1147, and 
there l^tzherbert was deprived (Gbbvasb, 
L 134; Babonittb, Anna&s, ed. Pw, xix. 
7, 8 ; Noboatb, Angevin Kings^ i. 866). On 
24 July the chapter of York, together with 
the sunragan bishops, William of Durham 
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and AlduU of Oarlisle, met in St. Martin’s 
Priory at Richmond to choose an archbishop 
inplaceofFitsherbert. Robert of Gaunt, the 
dean of York, and Hugh of Puiset, the tresr 
surer, King Stephen’s nephew, both of them 
Fitzherbert’s sirapojters, were in faTour of 
Hilary [a. ▼.], afterwards bishop of Chiches- 
ter, w^e the two bishops, the archdeacon, 
and others voted for Henry Murdac (John 
or Hbxhajc, ii. 821) ; the election seems to 
have ];>een referred to the pope for decision. 
Murdac crossed to France and paid a visit to 
Bernard, and then went to meet the pope at 
Treves. Eugenius received him with honour, 
confirmed ms election, consecrated him at 
Trdves on 7 Dec., and gave him the pall {ib , ; 
William op Newburgh, i. 48). 

On his return to England in 1148 to take 
^ssession of his see he found the king highly 
incensed ^inst him, for both Stephen and 
Henry of Blois [q. v.], bishop of Winchester, 
^held the cause of their nephew, Fitzherbert. 
Tne prebends of his church were confiscated 
and the tenants oppressed, the citizens of 
York refused to allow him to enter the city, 
and no one who went out to him was allowed 
to return. Murdac excommunicated Hugh of 
Puiset, the head of the opposition to him, and 
laid an interdict on York. In return Hugh ex- 
communicated him and forced the clergy to 
perform the services as usual. Murdac took 
up his residence at Ripon, where he seems, 
though no longer abbot, to have continued 
to watch over the afiairs of Fountains (S. 
Bernard, ^p, 206, Opp, i. 288). He visited 
the Bishop of Durham, and was received by 
him as his metropolitan, and also went to 
meet David of Scotland [q. v.l at Carlisle, 
and was honourably received by Bishop 
Adelulf. This visit to Oarlide very pro- 
bably took place at Whitsuntide 1148, when 
David received Henry, duke of Normandy, I 
afterwards Henry II [q. v.], there ; for immedi- 1 
ately afterwards Steven went to York, and 
thence proceeded to Beverlev, where he laid 
a fine upon the people for having received 
Murdac. After the king’s departure Mur- 
dac’s interdict was, at least to some extent, 
observed at York. On hearing this, Eustace, 
the king’s son, compelled the clergy to con- 
duct the services without omissions, and 
drove out of the city those who refused, the 
senior archdeacon being slain by Eusta^’s 
party. Whereupon Murdac wrote a pressing 
^mplaint to the pope. Stephen at last found 
that it was dangerous to provoke the pope fur- 
ther, and Eustace mediated between him and 
Murdac. Eustace was reconciled to MurdM, 
and succeeded in makingpeaee between him 
and the king, both agreeing to forgive all 
causes of complaint, one against the other. 


Murdac was 1 

and ^^nthroned on 26 Jan. 1161. He ab^ 
solved Hugh of Puiset from excommunica- 
tion, and havmg promised to use ^ influence 
’mth the pope on Stephen’s behalf, and if pos- 
sible secure thepopea recognition of Eustace 
as heir to the throne, he went to Rome and 
spent Easter there. A large part of the sum- 
mer of 1162 he spent at Hexham, where he 
endeavoured to introduce a stricter manner 
of ^e among the canons. He made a com- 
plaint to David of Scotland that the king’s 
men engaged in mining for silver wasted his 
forest there. In 1163 he substituted canons 
regular in the place of the prebendaries in 
the church of St. Oswsdd at Gloucester, and 
placed them under the rule of n monk from 
Lanthony. He designed to ^uake a liki 
change at Beverley, but was prevented by 
death. He was much displeased at the 
election of Hugh of Puiset to the see of 
Durham, and rewed to reco^ nise it both on 
the nound of Hugh’s youth and character, 
and Decause he haa not been consulted. He 
excommunicated the prior and archdeacons 
of Durham and the prior of Brinkbum. On 
Ash Wednesday they came to York to re- 
quest that the sentence might be recalled, 
but as they maintained that the election was 
legal, he refused. The citizens of Y ork took 
their pan, rose against the archbi^op, 
abused him, and called him a traitor to the 


king. He fled in haste, and did not return to 
Yodi alive. He went to Beverley. There 
Eustace came to him, and on his own account 
and his father’s prayed hun to yield, but he 
would not. Finally Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, persuaded him to absolve the 
offenders, but ne did not do so until after they 
had appeared before him and had submitted 
to a scourging (HiaUnim Dunelmenna Trea 
Scriptorea^ pp. 4, 6: John of Hexham, ii. 
829 ; William of Newburgh, i. 70). Mur- 
dac died at Sherbum on 14 Oct. in that 


year, very shortly after the deaths of the 
other two great Cistercians, Pope Eugenius 
and St. Bernard, with whom he was mosely 
allied in mutual affection. He was buried 
in York Minster. He loved righteousness, 
and was perhaps too unbending in his op- 
position to all that he disapprove. Working 
as he did in unison with St. Bernard, and 
being of like mind with him, he did much 
to bring the Cistercian order in Engknd to 
its greatest height, and the chzonmler of 
Fountains classes Urn with Eugenius and 
Bernard, speiddng of the three as * g u a r d i a n s 
of the Lord’s flock, columns of the Lord’s 
house, and lights of the world ’ ( Jfonasfieofk 
V. 808). He was aostm inhis ownlife, and 
continually wore a hur-diirt. In the story 
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of' Tlio Nan of Watton ’ he U represented as 
appearing to the nun after his death and 
bnagingiMV help^iLBBD ap. Deeem Serip^ 
toreti ooL 419). ue foundation of Watton 
in Yaxhahire had been confirmed by him as 
archbishc^ (^Manastiam, yi. 056). 

[Baine's Fasti Ebor. pp. 810-20, oontains a 
life of Murdac, with copious references; S. Ber< 
uardi Epp. 106, 206, 820, 321, ap. 0pp. i. cols. 
110, 111, 288, 299, 300, ed. Mabilbn ; Symeon 
of Durham Cont. and John of Hexham ap. 
Symeon of Durham, i. 167, 169, ii. 817, 820-5, 
831 (Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale's Monasticon, v. 301- 
803, yi. 956 ; Hist.Dunelm. Tres Scriptt. pp. 4, 6 
(Sortees Soe.) ; Gervase of Cant. i. 155, 157, ii. 
886 (RoUs Ser.) ; William of Newburg^h, i. 48, 
70 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Gallia Christiana, ix. 
688 ; Norgate*s Angevin Kings, i. 865-7, 378, 
880.1 W. H. 

MUBDAO or MURDOCH, second Dukb 
OF Albany (d. 1426). [See Stewart.] 

MURDOCH, JOHN (1747-1824), mis- 
cellaneous writer and friend of Burns, was 
bom at Ayr in 1747. He reoeiyed a liberal 
education in that town, and finished his 
studies at Edinburgh. For some time he was 
assistant at a priyate academy, and was after- 
wards appointed master of Ayr school. 
Among ms pupils was Bums, who is de- 
scribed by Murdoch as being ' veiy apt,* but 
his ear was ' remarkably dim and his voice 
untuneable.* Desiring to extend his know- 
ledge of the world, he left Ayr for London, 
and spent the night before ms departure at 
the house of Bums’s father, reading aloud 
part of the tragedy of ' Titus Andronicus,’ by 
which the poet was much affected. Several 
letters subsequently passed between Bums 
and Murdoch. Aftir a short stay in London 
Murdoch went on to Paris, where he formed 
a lifelong intimacy with Colonel FuUarton, 
secretary to the British embassy. On his 
return to London Murdoch taught the French 
and English languages with much success, 
both at pupils’ houses and at his own house in 
Staple Inn. Talleyrand during his residence 
as an emigrant in this country was taught 
English l^him. Murdoch fell into much 
distress in old age, and was obliged to appeal 
to the public for support. The 'Gentleman’s 
Magazme’ inserted a notice beg^^g for aid 
for him (1824, pt. i. p. 166). He died on 
20 April 1824. His vme, whom he married 
in 1780, sarviyed him. 

Murdoch edited the stereotyped edition of 
'Walker’s Pronouncing Dicticmaiy.’ His 
own works consist of : 1. 'An Essay on the 
Revolutions of Literature,’ translate from 
the Italian of Signor C. Denina, 1771. 2. ' A 
Radical Vocabul^ of the French Laimage,’ 
1782. 8. 'Pictures of the Hearts,’ 1783, a 


coUection of essays, tales, and a drama. 
4. ' The Pronunciation and Orthography of 
the French Language,’ 1788. 6. 'The Dic- 
tionary of Distinctions,’ 1811, to facilitate 
spelli^ and pronunciation. In this book 
'me Tears of ^nsibilit^’ was announced as 
preparing for publication. It was to contain 
novels fmm the French of D* Amaud, but no 
copy is to be found in the British Museum 
Idhrary. 

[European Mag., 1783, iii. 180; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. xn. 4 1 9 ; Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816, p. 245 ; Gent. Mag., 1824, pt. li. p. 186 ; 
R. Chamben'sLifeand Works of Bums, 1 891 , i. 9, 
11, 14, 17, ii. 161, iii. Ill, 125.] M. G. W. 

MURDOCH, PATRICK (d. 1774), au- 
thor, a native of Dumfries, was educate at 
the university of Edinburgh, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in mathematics, and was 
the pupil and friend of Oolin Maclaurin 
'q. v.j In 1729 he was appointed tutor to 
Tohn Forbes, only son of Lord-president 
Duncan Forl^s of Oulloden, and visited with 
him Orleans, Montauban, Rome, and other 
continental cities. Forbes subsequently paid 
Murdoch long and frequent visits at Strws- 
hall rectory, Suffolk, and placed his eldest 
son, Duncan, under his tuition (Burton, 
Livei qf Lord Lovat and Duncan ForbeSj 
pp. 344-6). Murdoch was likewise tra- 
velling tutor to the younger sons of James 
Vernon, ambassador to the court of Den- 
mark. He was presented by James Vernon 
to the rectory oi Stradishall in 1738, when 
his friend, James Thomson, addressed to him 
some pleasing lines ( Worha^ ed. 1762, i. 467). 
On 20 Marra 1746 he was elected F.R.S. 
(Thorbon, Kiat, of Royal See. App. iv. p. 
xliv), and in 1748 was admitted M.A. at 
Cambridge fer Utertu regiaa. William Le- 
man gave him the rectory of Kettlebaston, 
Suffolk, in 1749, which he resigned in 1760 
on being presented by Edward Vernon to 
the vicarage of Great Thurlow ; but he still 
continued to reside at Stradishall. In 1766 
he accompanied his friend Andrew (after- 
wards Sir Andrew) Mitchell (1696 P-1771) 
[q.v.], to Berlin, where he remained until 
1757, conducting part of the correspondence, 
while Mitchell and his secretary, Burnet, 
were with the army (Bissbt, Mamcin of 
iSifr A.JtftMs/4i.37-41). Shortly after his 
return home he received the degree of D.D., 
presumab^ firom the univeriitv of Edin- 
burg Murdoch died in OetoW 1774 in 
St. Clement Danes, London (Nichols, Lit. 
Ameod. viii. 466 ; Probate Act Book^ P. C. 0. 
1774). He appears to have been amiable 
and simple-hearted, and a good scholar. 
Though he speaks m his engagement to a 
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lady whom he met in Paris in 1742 {Culloden 
Papers. 1 ^, 177), he died a bachelor (see will, 

P. 0. 0. 402, Hargrave). His library was 
sold in 1770 (Nichols, iii. 656). 

Murdoch, having written the 68th stanza 
in canto i. of Thomson’s * Castle of Indo- 
lence,’ in which ne portrayed the poet, 
Thomson gave the next stanza as descriptive 
of Miirdo^, referring to him as * a little, 
round, fat, oily man of God.’ Murdoch also 
wrotQ a short but clear and lively memoir of 
Thomson prefixed to the memorial edition of 
the poet’s * Works,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1762, and to 
nearly all the later editions of ^ The Seasons.’ 

To Colin Maclaurin’s ‘Account of Sir 
Isaac Newton's Philosophical Discoveries,’ 
4to, London, 1748, which he saw through 
the press for the benefit of the author’s 
^hilomn, he prefixed an account of his life. 
Another edition was issued in 1760, 8vo. 
He also edited the illustrations of perspec- 
tive from conic sections, entitled ‘ Neutoni 
Genesis Curvarum per Umbras,’ &c., 8vo, 
London, 1746. He contemplated a com- 
plete e^tion of Newton’s works, and by 
1766 had found a publisher in Andrew Mil- 
lar [q.v.l, but increasing infinities obliged 
him to abandon the undertaking. 

Murdoch was author of ‘ Mercator’s Sail- 
ing, applied to the true Figure of the Earth; 
with an Introduction,’ &c., 4to, London, 
1741. To the ‘ Philosophical Transactions 
he communicated eight papers, two of which 
‘Trigonometry abridged,’ 1768, and On 
Geographical Maps,’ 1768, exist in the ori- 
ginal manuscript among the Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum (No. 4440, 
arts. 664 and 666). He translated from the 
German the portion of Anton Friedrich Bu^ 
selling’s ‘ New ^stem of Geography, which 
relates to the European states, 6 vols. 4to, 
London, 1762, and prefixed three explana- 

letters to D'- 

1766-9. are in Additional MS. 4316; those 
io Sir Andrew Mitchell, 17^70, sw con- 
tained in Additional ]^. 6^0 ; wWe twelve 

letters bv him are printed m the Culloden 
PMem’ Vo, 1816: Hie letterhook, when 
SC Mitchell at Berlin, 17M-^« 
Additional MS. 6841 (rf. Add, MSS. 6805, 
£. 48, 6889, 1 106). 

msTy’s Saffolk OoUectioM (Addit MS. 

19103, nnder Stradish.ll) ; Suffolk Qarlandjpp. 
26-6.] 

MUEDOOH, Sib THOMAS WHiL^M 
CLINTON (1809-1891), <ayil servant, bora 
™ M ^ 1808 m Londra, 

Thomas Murdoch, F.B. 8 ., of Ported 
Sa^^te, dTughter of John Lsacock of 


Madeira. He was educated at the CharteiK 
house, and entered the colonial office as a 
junior derk in 1826. In September 1889 
he went out under Sir Gieorge Arthur to 
Canada to act as chief secretary, and, after 
acting also during part of 1841 as provincid 
secretary for Lower Canada, returned to the 
colonial office in September 1842. He be- 
came a senior clerk there in May 1846. 

In November 1847 Murdoch was appointed 
to the important position of chairman of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners, and it is in connection with the regu- 
lation of emigration and colonisation during 
the succeeding years that his name is best 
known. In 1870 he visited Canada on a 
mission connected with free grunts to settlers. 
At the same time he carried mportant i»*- 
structions on the Red River matter ; and he 
went on to the United Stati s to discuss the 
question of offences on British passenger 
^ips plying to the States. 

Murdoch was created a K.C.M.G. in 1870, 
and retired on pension in December 1876. 
He was a great reader, and spent his later 
years chiefiy among his books. He died on 
80 Nov. 1891, at 88 St. George’s Square, 
London. He married in 1 836 Isabella Anne, 
daughter of Robert Lukin of the war office, 
and left issue ; the eldest son, C. 8. Murdoch, 
C.B., was assistant under-secretary of the 
borne office 1896-1908. 


[Private information; Colonial Office List and 
Records; Dod's Peerage.] 0. A. H. 

MXntDOCK, WILLIAM (1764^1889), 
engineer, and inventor of coal-gas lighting, 
second son of John Murdoch, millwright, WM 
bom at Bellow Mill, near Old Cumnock, 
Ayrshire, on 21 Aug. 1764. His father and 
grandfather had been gunners in the royal 
artillery, and pay-sheets bearing their sif 
natures are still preserved m Ae royal artil- 
lery records at Woolwich. He altered the 
spelling of his name after hw arnyal m Eng- 
land, on account of the inabihty of the 
Englishmen to give it the true guttural p^ 
nuncietion,and this practice is contmued hj 
his descendants. Brought up to his father^s 
trade, he obtained in 1777 employment un- 
der Boulton & Watt at Soho. According to 
iL wftll-known story, Boulton was struck on 
WrtoSviewwith Mur^by ^ 1^- 

.. 1. -j. _ Va Biraa wAMTinff. and muToocK 



It was miwouA wwv.*, — 

it on a lathe of hi. own making. It ^ 
^ that Mnidock in hia n^oumoa^ 
SThat faU on the floor, Mid it ^ 
nnuaual noia produced that attiM^ 5^' 
to" attentioiL He we. engaged by Bonl- 
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ton, and about 1779 he was sent to Oomwall 
to look after the numerous pumpinff-enginee 
ezeeted by the firm in that county. MeproTed 
an inTaluable help to Watt, and the refe- 
rences to him in the Soho correspondenoe 
are yery numerous. He lived at Kedruth, 
and is stated by Smiles to have returned to 
Soho in 1798; but in a patent which he took 
out on 25 Aug. 1799 he is described as * of 
Redruth.’ The specification of this patent, 
which was execute a month afterwary. was 
witnessed by Gre^ry Watt, James Watt’s 
son, the declaration being made before a 
mastoMxtraordinary in chancery who car- 
ried on business in Birmingham. Accord- 
ing to documents at Soho, he signed an 
agreement on SO March 1800 to act as an 
engineer and superintendent of the Soho 
foundry for a penod of five years. He was, 
however, constantly despatched to different 
parts of the country, and he frequently 
visited Cornwall after he ceased to reside 
there permanently. His connection with 
Boulton & Watt’s firm continued until 1830, 
when he practically retired, and died on 
16 Nov. 1839, within sight of the Soho foun- 
dry, at his house at Sycamore Hill, which he 
built for himself in 1816. He was buried 
in Handsworth Church, where there is a 
bust of him by Chantrey. 

Murdock married Miss Paynter, daughter 
of a mine captain residing at Redruth, and 
had two sons, William (17 88-1831) and John 
Q790-1862) ; the former was employed by 
Fulton A Watt. Mrs. Murdock wd in 
1790, at the early a^ of twenty-four. 

Murdock’s unambitious career was entirely 
devoted to the interests of his employers, 
and his fame has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the great names of Boulton & 
Watt. About 1792, while residing at Red- 
ruth, he commenced making experiments 
on the illuminating properties of gases 
produced by distilling coal, wood, peat, &c. 
{Phil. Trans, 1808, p. 124). He lighted up 
his house at Redrutii, and Mr. Francis Trevi- 
thick wrote in 1872: * Those still live who 
saw the gas-pipes conveying gas from the 
retort in the little yard to near the ceiling 
of the room, just over the table. A hole 
for the pipe was made in the window-frame ’ 
(Life of Tremthickf L 64). The house is still 
standi^, and a commemorative tablet was 
recently placed upon it by Mr. Richard Tan- 

g e of Birmingham. The year 17f92 has been 
ed upon as the date when gas-lighting 
was first introduced, and t^ centenary (S 
that event was celebrated in 1892, but it 
seems certain that 1792 is much too early. 
Among the documents preserved at Soho 
are two letters from Thomas Wilson (Boul- 


ton A Watt’s agent in Oomwall), dated 
27 Jan. and 29 Jan. 1808, in which ne nves 
the results of his attempts to obtain evioence 
for the purpose of opposing the Gas Light 
and Coke CWpany’s Bill before the House 
of Commons. Muraock’sinother-in-law,then 
still resident at Redrutn, told Wilson that 
^ the gas was never set fire to ’ at Murdock’s 
house ’at a greater distance than the len^h 
of a g^-barrel fixed to the retort.’ The 
only certain piece of evidence which, Wil- 
son could obtain was that Murdock had 
shown some experiments at Neath Abbey 
Iron Works in November 1796 and February 
1796, when gas was made in ’ an iron retort 
with an iron tube of from three to four feet 
in len^h, and through which the gas from 
coal then used in the retort issued, and at 
the end thereof was set fire to, and gave a 
stroi^ and beautiful light, which continued 
burning a considerable time.’ This date agrees 
very closely with a statement made by James 
Watt the younger in his evidence before a 
parliamentary committee in 1809, when he 
said that Miwock communicated to him in 
1794 or 1795 the results of some experiments 
with cod-gas. In his letter of 29 Jan. Wil- 
son says : ’ It is strange how all who have 
seen it disagree on one point or the other . . . 
On the whole I am afraid we shall be able to 
do little satisfactory.’ These facts, now pub- 
lished for the first time, show that up to the 
date when he left Cornwall Murdock had 
done much less to advance the art of gas- 
lighting than is generally supposed. 

Upon his return to Soho about 1799 he put 
up an apparatus, which was, however, only of 
an experimental character, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the capabilities of the new 
method of obtaining light. James W att was 
doubtless interested m Murdock’s experi- 
ments, as he had been at work for some time, 
in conjunction with Dr. Beddoes, the founder 
of the Pneumatic Institution at Bristol, in 
investigating the curative properties of oxy- 

f en and hydrogen gases when inhaled. In 
795 Watt issued a tract, illustrated with 
plates, describing the various retorts and 
purifiers manufactured by Boulton A Watt 
for preparing oxygen and hydrogen (c£ Cbn- 
sideratwfts on f As Medicmal Uee and on the 
ProdwtionqfFactitiouaAirSf pt. i. WThomas 
Beddoes, M.D. ; pt. ii. by James Watt, engi- 
neer. Bristol, 17fe). The question of taki^ 
out a patent was then considered; but it was 
decided to await the result of certain Uti- 

S ation then pending, as^ it was somewhat 
oubtful whether a valid patent could be 
obtained. The experiments were accord- 
ingly suspended until about the end of 1801, 
wnenGr^zy Watt wrote to his father from 
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PariB, giving an account of Lebon’s experi- 
ments, and urging that if anything was to be 
done about the patent it must be done at 
once. The matter was taken up again, and 
on the occasion of the rmoicings at the peace 
of Amiens, in Man^ 1^2, was used to 
a small extent in the extenswe illuminations 
at Soho, but not in a manner to attract much 
ittteniion. The sliest reference to the use 
of gas at Soho in 1802 is contained in an 
editorial postscript to an article by Professor 
Henry in Nicholson’s * Journal of Natural 
Philosophy,* June 1805, xi. 74. 

Samuel Clegg [q. v.l, who was then an 
apprentice at Soho, and who assisted Mur- 
dock in his experiments, states in his son’s 
book on - Coal-gas,’ 1841, p. 6 : 'In March 
1802 . . . Mr. Murdock first publicly exhi- 
bited the gas-light by placing at each end of 
the Soho manufactory what was termed a 
Bengal light. The operation was simply 
efiected by fixing a retort in the fireplace 
of the house below, and then conducting the 
gas issuing from thence into a copper vase. 
This was the only gas used on that occasion.’ 
As some misconception has arisen, it should 
be explained that there were at that time 
two buildings, situated at some distance apart : 
one was the Soho factory, now destroyed, and 
the other, the Soho foundry which still exists. 
It was the factory which was illuminated. 

In 1803 apparatus was erected by which 
a part of the Soho foundry was regularly 
lighted with gas, and the manufacture of 
gas-making plant seems to have been com- 
menced about this period, in connection no 
doubt with the business of supplying ap- 
paratus for producing oxygen and hydrogen 
for medical purposes. In 1804 George Au- 
gustus Lee, of the firm of Phillips & Lee, 
cotton-spinners, of Manchester, ordered an 
apparatus for lighting his house with gas 
[see under Lee, John, d, 1781 About 
&e end of the year Messrs. Phillips & Lee 
decided to light their mills with gas, and 
on 1 Jan. 1806 Murdock wrote informing 
Boulton & Watt that 'fifty lamps of the 
different kinds ’ were lighted that mght, with 
satisfactory results. There was, Murdock 
stated, ' no Soho stink ’ — an expression which 
seems to show that the method of purifica- 
tion in use at Soho was of a somewhat 
primitive nature. The work was not finished 
for some time afterwards, as the Soho books 
contain entries of charges to Phillips & Leo 
extending over the next year, and even later. 
From 80 Sept. 1806 to 1807 8,674/. was 
charged to Phillips & Lee’s account. The 
early forms of gas apparatus made at Soho 
are fully described in the supplement to the 
fourth imd fifth editions of the ' Enc^clo- 


pssdia Britannic^’ article ' Gas,’ which was 
written by Creighton, one of the 
mananrs. 

In February 1808 Murdock read a paper 
before the Itoval Society (PAt/. 7Vans.xcviii. 
124), in which he gave a full account of his 
investigations, and also of the saving effected 
by the adoption of gas-lighting atKiillips & 
Lee’s mill. This paper is the earliest practi- 
cal essay on the subject. The Humfora gold 
medal, bearing the mscription ' ex fiimo dare 
lucem,’ was awarded to Murdock for this 
paper, which concludes with these words : 

'I believe I may, without presuming too 
much, claim both the first id^ of ap^ying 
and the first actual application of this gas to 
economical purposes? As t n the justice of 
this claim there can be no G i^bt. 

By this time gas-lighting had fallen iu:o 
the hands of the compan}- promoters, and in 
1809 application was made to parliament for 
a bill to incorporate the C is Light and Coke 
Company. It was opposed by James Watt 
the younger on behalf of Boulton & Watt, 
who feared that their trade might bo inter- 
fered with. The evidence jriTen by James 
Watt and George Ijee (of Phillips & Lee) 
before the committee to which the bill was 
referred contains valuable information con- 
cerning the history of Murdock’s early efforts. 
Boulton & Watt were representea before 
the committee by Henry Brougham, and his 
speech was printed separately. It has been 
incorrectly stated that Murdock himself nve 
evidence. In answer to a statement put forth 
by the promoters of the bill, charging Mur- 
dock with plagiarism, he issued on 4 May 
1809 ' A Letter to a Member of Parliament 
... in Vindication of his Character and 
I Claims.’ This tract and the paper in the 
' PhiloBophical Transactions’ comprise the 
whole of Murdock’s literary efforts. Only 
two or three copies of the tract seem to have 
survived, but it was reprinted for private dis- 
tribution by the writer of this notice on the 
occasion of the Murdock centenary in 1892. 
Murdock’s connection with ga^lightingseems 
to have come to an ena in 1809. The 
' Monthly Magazine ’ for November 1814, p. 
867, refers to a gas company established m 
Water Lane, Fleet Street, by Means. Grant, 
Knight, & Murdoch, but the relationship ^ 
any) of the Murdoch there named to the aub- 
j^ect of this notice has not been estaUiahed. 
Murdock ^hted up the house which he 
built for himself in 1810 at Svcamore Hill, 
Handsworth, by gas supplied mm the Soho 
foundry, probably when he first mat to 
reside there. Some remains of the appamtua 
are still in existence (cf. Birmmoham Aoai / 
and Ptosf, December 1889, p. 
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CUiins haTa been TOit forward by yarioua ' 
writm tliat Mudobk ought to be regarded ; 
aa one of the inTontors of the looomotiTe ; ! 
but from a strictl j practical point of Tiew 
this can hardly he conceded, as his experi- 
ments led to no results, and those who fol- 
lowed him worked on different lines. His 
attention seems to haye been directed to the 
■abject of locomotion by steam in 1784 
MuntHBAB, Life of Watt, pp. 443-6). On 
9 Aug. 1786 Thomas Wilson, Boulton & 
Watt’s agent in Cornwall, wrote to Soho : 

* Wm. Murdock desires me to inform you 
that he has made a amall engine of ) dia. and 
l^inch stroke, that he has apply’d to a amall 
carriage, which answers amasingly.* In all 
probability this is the well-known model 
which was purchased a few years ago from 
the Murd(^ family by Messrs. Tangle 
Brothers, and W them presented to the Bir- 
mingham Art Gallery, where it is now ex- 
hibited, although the dimensions do not quite 
correspond with those given by Wilson. 
The true date of its construction is probably 
1786. An exact reproduction of the Birming- 
ham model may be seen in the machinery and 
inventions department of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. A section of the engine, care- 
fully drawn to scale, appeared in ^ The En- 
gineer,’ 10 June 1881, p. 482. 

Writing to Watt from Truro on 2 Sept. 
1786, Bomton stated that near Exeter he had 
met a coach in which was William Murdock. 

* He got out, and we had a parley for some 
time. He said he was ^ing to London to 
get men ; but I soon found he was going 
there with his steam carriage to show it, and 
take out aj^tent, he having been told by 
Mr. Wm. Wilkinson what Sadler has said, 
and he has likewise read in the newspaper 
Symington’s puff, which has rekindled all 
Wm.’s fire and impatience to make steam 
carriages. However, I prevailed upon him 
to return to Cornwall by the next day’s dili- 
gence, and he accordingly arrived here this 
day at noon, since whidi he hath unpacked 
his carriage and made travil a mile or two in 
Rivers’s great room, making it carry the fire- 
shovel, poker, and tongs. I think it fortu- 
nate that I met him, as I am persuaded I can 
either cure him of the disorder or turn the 
evil to good. At least I shall prevent a 
mischief that would have been the conse- 
quence of his journey to London.’ On the 
8th of the same month Boulton sgain writes 
to Watt: ^Murdock seems in good spirits 
and good humour, and has neither thought 
upon nor done anything about the wheel car- 
nage since bis return, because he hath so 
much to do about the mines.’ On the 17th 
he writes : ^Send all the engines as soon as 


possible, and he will be better employed than 
about wheel carriages. He hath made a reiy 
pretty working mmel, which keeps him m 
good humour, and that is a matter of great 
ocnsequence to us. He says he has ccm- 
trived, or rather is oonf-riving, to save the 
power ariseing from the descent of the car- 
riage when going down hill, and applying 
that power to assist it in its ascent up nilh 
and thus balance y* acct. up and down. 
How he means to accomplish it I know not 
. . . Wm. uses no separate valves, but uses 

S ' valve piston, something like the 12-inch 
ttle engine at Soho, but not quite.’ 

The originals of these letters — ^hitherto 
unnoticed — are at Soho. They are of con- 
siderable importance, as they not only fix 
the date of the model, but they also go to 
prove that Murdock made another and largcif 
engine, the Birmingham locomotive being 
quite incapable of carrying the weight of a 
set of fire-irons. There is a passage m Trevi- 
thick’s ‘Life of Trevithick, i. 160, which 
may possibly refer to the larger model, or 

g irhaps even to a third engine. Writing to 
avies Giddy, under date 10 Oct. 1808, Trevi- 
thick says : ‘ I have desired Captain A. 
Vivian to wait on you to give you every 
information respecting Murdock’s carriage, 
whether the large one at Mr. Budge's foundry 
[at Tuckingmill] was to be a condensing en- 
gine or not.’ As Mr. Trevithick observes, 
‘ this c^ns up a curious question in the his- 
tory of the locomotive,’ and there appears to 
be good ground for believing that Murdock 
made three locomotives : (1) the model now 
at Birmingham; (2) the model mentioned 
by Boulton in his letter of 2 8ept. 1786; 
and (3) the engine referred to in Trevithick’s 
‘ Life,’ which, as the context shows, was cer- 
tainly of considerable size. No. 2 is in all 
probabili^ the engine which alarmed the 
vicar of Kedruth when Murdock was trying 
it one night on the path leading to the church 
(Smilbs, Lives of Boulton aiSi Watt, 1874, 
p. 367). Both W att and Boulton did all they 
could to discourage and hinder Murdock from 
pursuing his experiments, and in a letter from 
Watt to his partner, dated 12 Sept. 1786. 
probably in answer to one of those just re- 
ferred to, he says : ‘ I am extremely sorry 
that W. M. still busies himself with the 
steam carriage. ... I wish W. could be 
brought to do as we do, to mind the busi- 
ness in hand and let such as Symington and 
Sadler throw away their time and money 
hunting shadows’ (Mxjibhbad. L{feof Watt, 
2nd e£ p. 446; Meehanioal Inventions 
\ IToff. ii. 210). 

I Apart from the looomotiTe, Murdock was 
I the author of several improvements in the 
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Bteam-en^ey many of whidi, howeveri x 
probably Mcame merged in the general work £ 
of the eatablishment, and cannot now be j 
identified. The well-known ^ enn and planet i 
motion/ which la included in Watt’s patent ^ 
of 1781 , was oontriv^ b^ Murdock, as Smiles i 
indubitably shows (IdDes of Boulton and 1 
Watt, 1874, p. 246). In 1784 or 1786 he i 
made a wooden model of an oscillating en- 
gine (now exhibited at South Kensin^n on ^ 
loan irom its owner, the inventor^ great ] 
gran^on, William Murdock of Goyilon, near t 
Abergavenny), and it is fibred and described 1 
in Muirhead’s * Mechanical Inventions of i 
Watt,’ vol. i. p. ccxvii, and vol. iii. plate 34 ; ( 
and also in the same author’s ‘ Life of Watt/ ! 
2nd ed. p. 438. He does not appear to have < 
proceeded any further in the matter, but he 
Is entitled to the credit of the first suggestion 
of this form of engine. His patent of 1799 
(No. 2340) includes a method of driving ma- 
chines for boring cylinders, a method of cast- 
ing jacketed cylinders in one piece, and a 
• suding eduction pipe/ which was afterwards 
modified and became the long D slide-valve, 
eventually displacing the complicated gear of 
Watt’s earlier engines. A particular form^ of 
rotary engine is ^o described in the specifi- 
cation; but, like many other similar pro- 
jects, it was not a practical success, though 
Murdock used it in his experimental work- 
shop for many years. In conjunction with 
John Southern, another of Watt’s assistant 
at Soho, he designed what was probably the 
earliest form of independent or self-contained 
engine, adapted to stand on the ground with- 
out requiring support from the walls of a 
building. From the shape of one of the parts 
it was called a ‘ bell-crank engine,’ and, a<> 
cording to Farey (Steam Engine, P- 
plate 16), it was brought out in 1802. These 
engines were well adapted for purposes where 
a small power only was required, and where 
space was an object. Some enjginee of thw 
t^ were still at work in Birmingham ^til 
vnthin the last thirty years. In the later 
form of these engines the valve was worked 
by an eccentric, the invention of which 
Rirev (op. (fit.) attributes to Murdock. 

Murdock’s miscellaneous inventions com- 
prise a method of treating, mundic to oN 
tidn paint for protecting tibips 
which he ohtwned a patent m 1791 (No. 
1802). In 1810 he took out a M^t (Na 


1802». In 1810 he took out a p^t 
89821 for mridng stone pipes, which he sow 

rSe SSSto StoneVOom^y, * 

Kei SyJmoreHiUwere rung by that 


method, and it was afterwards adopted hf 
Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford (LookhabXi 
Life qf Seott, p. 600). As early as 1803 he 
made a steam gun, which was tried at Soho. 
The invention of ^ iron cement,’ which con- 
sists of a mixture of sal-ammoniac and iron 
filings, largely used b^ engineers to this day, 
is also attributed to Imp. 

In 1883 a proposal, which came to nothing, 
was made to purchase Murdock’s house at 
Handsworth, and to convert it into an in- 
ternational gas museum. On 29 July 1892 
I the centenary of gas-lighting was celebrated, 
and Lord Kelvin unveiled a bust of Mur- 
dock, by D. W. Stevenson, in the Wallace 
Monument at Stirling. In 1882 the National 
Qas Institute founded the Murdock medal, 
which is awarded periodicallj to the au^ 
thors of useful inventions 'connected with 
gas-making. 

A portrait of Murdock in oil, by John 
Gfraham-Gilbert, is in the ^ jssession of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and there is 
another by the same artist in the Art Galleiy, 
Birmingham. The bust by Ohantrey in 
Handsworth Church is said to be an admi- 
rable likeness. A copy of this bust, by Pap- 
worth, is in the Art Gallery, Birmingham. 

It has been frequently engraved. 

[Muirhesd’s Mechanical Inventions of Watt, 
vol. i. pp. ccxiv-ccxviii ; Buckle’s memoir^ in 
Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, 28 Oct. 1860, p. 16, written from 
personal knowledge ; Smiles’s Lives of Boulton 
and Watt, ed. 1874 ; lecture by M. Macfie in Gas 
Engineer, 1 Oct. 1883, p. 461 ; Times, 11 and 
, 16 Sept. 1883; A. Murdock’s Light ^thout a 
Wick. Glasgow, 1892, A view of Mu^ocks 
birthplace is given in the Pictorial Wwld, 

: 28 July 1883.] R- 

^ MUBB, Sib WILLIAM (1694-1667), 

! poet,wa8thetlurdsucce88ireowii«rofRow- 
iUim, Ayrshire, with the 8anie nameandtitU 
SirWilliam,hi8grandfather,aman‘ofameik 

I and gentle spirit,’ who ‘ delyted muA m ^ 

1 studf of phisW died in 1616; sad Sit Wil- 
liam, his father, who was ‘ ane strong man 

‘ of bodie, and delyted much mhonnting^ 

^ balking,’ died in 1689 <5^ 

tie Hmue qf Xovxillane, 92-4). Mures 

: mother was EliaabethMontKim^ sister 

Alexander Monteom^ (^16W)[?.^ 

f s ntJ<"r of the 'Cheme and the Slae. To 

• thisrolationahipMuirmatarefersnceina 

i aet of Ters^ aMressed to Char^, pnnoe rf 
^ Walae, afterwards Charles I. His muse, he 

* gave, can make but little boast, 

t 8aw6omMontgomMysh.hirb^doUi«to 
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brodifir Hujy^ wlioirtt tndned there for the Mm’smieodltaeoui poema occiui mdading 
church. With a correct and educated taete examplea in heroic couj^t, two addreesea to 
Mura * ddvted much in building and plant- hia jmSf and acTeral aonneta excellent in 
ing^* and ne ‘ reformed the whom houae [at aentiment and creditable in atruotuxe. 

M^dingly.’ I^non. to Ub [Hirtorie ud Peaoant of the House of Rowsl- 
tothsi's death he gave much time to htera- in Lvle’i dneieDt and 

tore, but euhsequently he wm dremi into Songe; Andenon’e Soottiah Nation.] T. B. 
actiye life, when he showed an excellent pub- 

lie spirit. In 1643 lie waa a member of par- MUBB, WILLIAM (1718-1776), baron 
liament at Edinburgh, and he was on the of the Scots exchequer, waa eldest son and 
* Committee of Wazre ’ for the sheriffdom of successor to William Mure of Caldwell in 
Ayr in 1644. In the same year he engaged in Ayr and Renfrewshire, by his wife Anne, 
England in seyeral of the encounters between daughter of Sir J ames Stewart of Coltness, 
the royalist and the parliamentary forces. On lord adyocats, and widow of J ames Maxwell 
2 July he was wounded at Marston Moor, ofBlawarthill. Hewasbomlateinl716. His 
and in August he was at Newcastle, where father dying in April 1722, he was brought 
for a time ^ commanded hia regiment. Of up at home hia mother, under the tutor- 
his last ten years there is no record, but the ship of Key. william Leechman, afterwards 
book of his * House ’ (in a paragraph supple- professor of diyinity in, and eyentually bf 
menting his own story) shows that he was Ids influence promoted to be principm oi, 
< pious and learned, and had an excellent Gla^ow Uniyersity. He then studikl law 
yaine in poyesie,’ and that he ^ liyed Reli- at Edinburgh and Leyden, and trayelled 
giouslie and died Christianlie ’ in 1667. Be- duri^ 1741 in France and Holland. Be- 
fore 1615 he married Anna Dundas, daughter turning to Scotland in Noyember 1742, he 
of Dundas of NewUston, by whom he had was elected member of parliament for Ben- 
eleyen children ; and he married, secondly, frewshire, a seat which he held without 
Jane BEamilton, lady Duntreath, who bore opposition during three parliaments till 1761, 
two sons and two daughters. He was sue- when he was ^pointed a baron of the Scots 
ceeded by his son, Sir William, a well-known exchequer. He spoke rarely, and att^ded 
coyenanter, upon the death of whose son in irregularly, his principal interest lying in the 
1700, without a male heir, the title became direction of agricultural improyements, upon 
extinct. which he beceme an acknowledged authority. 

Mure left numerous manuscript yerses, in- He is principally known as the friend of 
eluding a Latin tribute to his grandfather, Lord Bute [see Stuabt, John, third Eablov 
an English * Dido and .tineas ’ from the Bute], and of Dayid Hume. Through the 
^.dBneid,’ and two religious poems,* The Joy aeryices that he rendered to the former in 
of Tears’ and *The Challenge and Reply.’ connection with the management of the Bute 
In the * Muses’ Welcome,’ 1617, there is estates he became his intimate friend and 
a poetical address by Mure to King James trusted adyiser, and rising with his fortunes 
when at Hamilton. In 1628 he translated was eventually one of the most influential 
— * inyected in En^h Sapphics ’ — Boyd of men in Scotland in rcjgard to the manage- 
Trochrig’s Latin * Hecatombe Christiana,’ to ment of its local affairs and distribution of 
which he appended a poem on * Dooms^y.’ Scottish patronage. Of Hume he was at the 
In 1629 appeared his * True Crucifixe for same time one of the oldest and most yalued 
True Catholikes,’ 12mo, Edinbun^h. This friends, and from 1742 onwards their letters 
poem, Mure’s most ambitious effort^ is in- are numerous. Mure’s house at Abbey hUl, 
genious and interesting, but unquestionably near Holyrood, was one of Hume’s fayourite 
heayy. About 1639 he cleyerly paraphrased resorts. Apropos of his history Hume wrote 
the Psalms, of which Principal BaiUie of Mure in 1766: * If you do not say that I have 
Edinburgh highly approyed (letter from done both parties justice, and if Mrs. Mure 
Westminster A»embly, 1 Jan. 1644, quoted be not sorry for poor Ki^ Charles, 1 shall 
by Lyle). The general assembly of the bum all my papers and return to philo- 
churen of Scotland commended Mure’s sophy.’ Mure was well known in^ Scottish 
Psalms to the attention of that committee literary society, and published pxiyately a 
which chose the yersion of BouSefor congre- couple of tracts on political economy. In 
gationsl use. In his latter days Mure wrote 17^ and 1766 he was lordrector of Glasgow 
the quaint and valuable * Historie and De- Uniyersity, and was agidnput in nomination 
scent of the House of Bowallane,’ edited by for that post in 1776, but was defeated. He 
the Bey. W. Mure, 1896. In T. Lyle’s ^ An- died at Caldwell on 26 March 1776 of ^ut 
cient Ballads and Son^ chiefly from Tra- in the stomach. He married Anne, dau^ter 
dition,MSS.| and Scarce Works,’ a numbeorof of James Graham, lord Easdale, a judge of 
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the court sesBion, by whom he had two 
sons and four dauffhterB. Many of the let- 
ters addressed to him and other pmrs are 
published with a portrait in the ^Caldwell 
Papers/ toIs. ii. and iii. 

[Ciildwell Papers (Maitland Club) ; Hill Bur- 
ton'sLife of Hume ; Anderson's Scottish Nation.] 

J. A. H. 

MiniE, WILLIAM (1799-1860), classicBl 
scholar, bom at Caldwell, Ayrshire, on 9 July 
1799, .was the oldest son of William Mure 
of Caldwell, colonel of the Renfirew militia, 
and lord rector of Glasgow University 1793- 
1794, by his wife Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir* James Hunter Blair, hart., of Dunskey, 
Wigtownshire, and was thus grandson of 
WiUiam Mure [q.v.], baron of exchequer, 
and a descendant of the Mures of Rowallan 
^Caldwell Papers, i. 46, 46, &c.;j He was 
educated at Westminster School (Wbich, 
Q^eeri8 Scholars, p. 474), at the university 
of Edinburgh, and afterwards in Germany at 
the university of Bonn. When he was about 
twenty-two ho contributed to the * Edin- 
burgh Review' an article on Spanish lite^ 
ture (T. Mooeb, Diary, v. 11). His&st in- 
dependent publication was * Brief Remarks 
on the Chronology of the Egyptian Dyna^ 
ties' (against Champollion), issued m 18^ 
(London, 8vo). It was followed m 1^2 by 
‘ A Dissertation on the Calendar and Zodiac 
of Ancient Egypt' (Edinbureh, 8vo). In 
1838 Mure began a tour in Greece, leaving 

Ancona for Corfu on 17 FeV). Heetudiedthe 
tonocraphy of Ithaca, and visited Acamama, 
rSpHaBOtia, Attica, and the Pelopomwe. 

He wblished an interesting ‘Jonrnal of a 

Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands m 
1842 (Edinburgh, 8vo). His principal -worlt, 
<A Critical ffistory of the Language and 
Literature of Andent toece ’ 

1860-7, London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1869, 8 to, 
it consists of five volumes, but de«^ o^y 
with a part of the subject, die ewly 
historv of writing, Homer, Hesiod, theearly 
lyric TOets and historians HerodotM,Thu^- 
Sdesfand Xenophon. It fut.^ no ^ 
count of the dramatist^ orators, o*^ ht^ 
nture subsequent to 88() «.o. Mi« alw 

published ‘Ae Oomm^ ?®^W^he 
Pflfll’ 1847. 8vo; ‘ Selections from tne 
^ia/?ape« >f the Mu^|«rv^ ‘‘ 
rjaldwell.' Maitland Club, 18^i 8vo; Re- 
muks on the Appendicesjto the s^nd voL 




like his father, for many years colond of 
the Renfrewshire militia, and was lord reetof 
of Glasgow University in 1847-8. He was 
M.P. for Renfrewshire from 1846 to 1866 in 
the conservative interes||||pt seldom spoke 
in the house. He wa^mated D.O.L. by 
Oxford University on 9 June 1838. He was 
a man of commanding presence, winning 
manners, and kindly disposition. He died 
at Kensington Park Gardens, London, on 
1 April 1860, aged 60 May, 1860, 

pt. i. p. 632). 

Mure married, on 7 Feb. 1826, Laura, 
second daughter of Williatl Markham of 
Becca Hall, Yorkshire, and granddaughter 
of Dr. archbishop of Yorlt and 

had issue three sons and tfire^3 daughters. 
The second son, Charles Re</inald, beoiune 
an officer in the 43rd light infantry. The 
eldest son, William , was lieutenant-colonel in 
the Scots fusilier guards, M.P. for Renfrew- 
shire 1874-80, and died ii 1880, leaving an 
only son William. 

[Burke's Landed Gentry, ‘ Mure of Caldwell 
Gent. Mag. 1860, pt. i. pp. 634-6; ^JweU 
Papers ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] w. W. 

MURFORD, NICHOLAS (Jl. 1660), 
poet, belonged to a Norfolk family. One 
reter Murford was in 1629 lieutenant of 
the military company of Norwich (Blomb- 
HELD, Norfolk, iii. 374), and was deswi^ 
in 1639 as a leading citizen of Yarmouth (ci. 
Cal, State Papers, 1639, p. 4121. Accord- 
ing to Nicholas's account, his father spent 
18,000f. * for the good of the Oommonwealth 
An® 1632 ’ {Memoria Sacra, Ded.) Nicholai 
appears to have settled as a merchant at 
I^nn,and to have travelled largely for busi- 
ness purposes in Germany, France, and the 
NethWnds. Salt was one of the commo- 
dities in which he dealt, and he ixiywted a 
new method of manufacture, which he de- 
scribed in ‘ A most humble declaration . , . 



276, No. 101). The Company 
of Saltworkeia was formed by wyal 
patent about 1688 near Q^t 
work the invention (Cat. Stattfapan/Do 
nn 163-41. fittt the enterprise was 

tioned pharle. I *0 

of foreign salt (cL ib, 

compleuU that the eeltworkeiw of A wfli 

andHonth Shields had 

1640, p. 28^ Murford sought to difsetiM 
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attention of Uie Short parliament to his grioT- 
anoea (cf. A Dmught of the Omtraet about 
SaU on the heha^ ^ Nicholae Mutford^ aUo a 
PnpoiUionmadeby Thomas Horth, Merchant^ 
and other Ownereof Salt Pane at Northand 
South Shields^ and another Petitionin be^ 

ha^of the Townqf Yarmouth, Theeoneidera^ 
tibii whereqfie humbly presented to the Houses 
Parliamentf 1040 r). But he only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a respite for the papient 
of some arrears of salt duty Papers^ 

1640, p. 15). On like munds he involved 
himsm in a dispute witn the corporation of 
Southampton (Hist MSS, Comm, 11th Rep. 
iii. 183). In 16512 Murford was a prisoner 
for debt in the Fleet, and petitioned Crom- 
well for the repayment of the 13,000/. whi^ 
his father had devoted to public obiects in 
1632, and which Charles 1, he said, had under- 
taken to repay (Mem, Sacra, Bed.) He wrote 
an elegy on a daughter Amy (Fraymenta 
Poetica, 0^) 

Murford dabbled in literature, and produced 
two volumes of pedestrian verse. The earlier, 
^Fiagmenta Poetica, or Miscelanies of Poeti- 
cal Musings, Mond and Divine,’ printed for 
Humphrey Moseley in 1660, is a rare book 

S Brit. Mus.) Among the writers of commen- 
atory verse, j»refixed to it, are Thomas Parker, 
M.B., and ^i^olas Toll, pastor at Lynn. A 
^aatyro’ ia addressed to Martin Holbeach, 
the traveller. One song was * made at my 
last coming out of Germany,’ another is dated 
from Embden. A portrait of the author was 
inserted, and was afterwards altered and 
made to serve as a portrait of James Forbes, 
(1629 P-171 2 J [q. v.J Murford’s second work 
was not printed; it is extant among the 
British Museum manuscripts (Addit MS. 
28602). Its title runs: * Memoria sacra : or 
Offertures unto the Fragrant Memory of the 
Right Honourable Henry Ireton (late) Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. Intended to have been j 
humbly presented at his FuneralL By a 
Nurschilaof Maro. Anagr. jFht irefon.’ Ihe 
dedication *to his excellency (my noblist 

r tron,the Lord General Cromwell) ’ is dated 
Feb. 1661-2. The elegy is poor doggereL 
In the opening verses, called <The oigh,’ 
passing allusion is made to James Howell 
and w Philip Sidney. Some verses ad- 
dressed by Murford to William Lilly, the 
astrologer, are among the Ashmolean MSS. 
at Oxford. 

f Bunter's Chonu Vatnmin AdditMS. 24491, 
t 90 ; Bry^es's RestitutaLit.!v. 4(79; Corser's 
Odlectanea (Chetham Soc.), pt. ix. pp. 39-44.] 

8. L. 

MTJBGATBOn), MICHAffl. (1661- 
1606), autho9, bom in Yorkshire in Novem- 
ber 1661. was educated at the eznense of 


his kinsman (probably uncle), Richard Gas- 
coigne, a gentleman of th^ county. He 
matriculated as a pensioner of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in June 1673, graduated 
B.A. in 1676-7, was fellow itom 1677 until 
1600, and commenced ^.A. in 1680. He 
was Greek reader of his college, and subse- 
became secretary to Archbishop 
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hitgift, then comptroller, and ultimately 
stewaH of his household, and commissary 
of the faculties. He died on 3 April. 1606 
at Waddon, near Croydon, Surrey, where 
he leased a farm from George and John 
Whitgift (Probate Act Pooh, P.C.C. 1606- 
1609), and was buried on the 12th in the 
chancel of Orovdon Church, as near Arch- 
bishop Whitgin as possible. On the east 
wall of the Gantry of St. Nicholas in the 
old church was his monument, having undef' 
a recessed arch his statue clad in a black 
gown, and kneeling at a desk, with insci^ 
tions over his head and under his feet. By 
his marriage on 26 April 1602 to Anne, 
'widow of a Mr. Yeomans and sister of Ro- 
bert Bickerstaffe, he left a daughter, Mary. 
Another child was bom posthumously (Ni- 
chols, Collectanea, ii. 294). A son-in-law, 
George Yeomans, he set up as a yeoman at 
Waddon. One of the wituesses to his will 
^.C.O. 44, Windebanck) was his * cousin,’ 
George Gascoigne. 

Muigatroid was author of : 1. * Michaelis 
Murgertod de Grsscarum disciplinarum lau- 
dibus oratio: cum epistolis 2; et versibus 
Johanni Bell, Collegii Jesus Cantab, prsa- 
fecto, inscriptis ; et Uratione cum Aristotelis 
Meteorologica exponeret habita ; ’ it is Har- 
leian MS. 4169. The first oration was de- 
livered at college. 2. * Memoirs of affairs in 
Church and State in Archbishop Whitgift’s 
time,’ among the Lambeth MSS. (No. 178, 
f. 1). 8. * Ad Domini Richardi Cosini tumu- 
lum,’ Latin verses in the university collec- 
tion on the death of Dr. Cosin, 1698. 

[Gooper’s Athexue CSantabr. ii. 480-1.] 

G. G. 

MURIMUTH, ADAM (1276 P-1347), 
historian, was bom between Michaelmas 
1274 and Michaelmas 1276. His fanuly 
apparentW belonged to Fifield, Oxfordshire, 
where a John deMuremuth occurs as lord of 
the manor in 1316 ; of other members of the 
family, Richard de Murimuth occurs as one 
of the royal clerks in 1828-9 ( Cal, Pat,RolU 
Edward III, 1827-30, pp. 829, 360), as dean 
of Wimbome in 1388, and held the prebends 
of Ox£^^ at St. Paul’s, 1840-64, and Ban- 
bury, Lincoln, in 1362. An Adam Muri- 
muth, junior, probably held the prebend of 
Haileston, St. Paul’s; he was rector of Thun* 
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Exete: 


„wOn, Nsrfolk^ 1327-8, and was prebend of 
^eter, dying in 1870; the last named at 
least was, from the similarity of his prefer- 
ments, most likely a relative of the historian. 
Murimuth was educated at Oxford, where 
he had graduated as doctor of civil law before 
14 June 1812. A\ that date he was ap- 
pointed one of the proctors of the university 
at the court of Rome in a complaint against 
the Black Friars {Chron, Edw, 1 and //, pp. 
Ixi, 9|. 1, Ixviii). About the same time ne 
was appointed by Archbishop Winchelsey 
to represent him at Avignon in his cause 
against Walter Langton L<1* v.] (Jhntinuatio 
Ch^omicarumj p. 18). Next year he was ap- 
parently acting at Avignon, as agent for the 
chapter of Canterbury, to secure the confir- 
mation of Thomas Cobham in the arch- 
bishopric. In 1814 he was employed by the 
king to secure the preferment of John San- 
dale to the deanery of St. Paul’s (^Fcedera, ii. 
248), and on 22 Nov. was appointed to the 
rectory of Hayes, Middlesex. In 1316 he re- 
ceived the rectory of Lyminge, Kent, and on 
16 March of thaWear had letters dimissory 
from Archbishop Walter Reynolds permitting 
him to receive deacon’s or priest’s orders. On 
20 Oct. 1818 Reynolds presented him, being 
now a priest, to the livmg of Clifie at Hoo. 
Murimuth was still acting at Avignon for the 
king {Fwdera, ii. 806, 839}, for the chapter of 
Canterbury, and perhaps for the umversity of 
Oxford in 1316 and 1317. In August of the 
former year he received a pension of OOj. from 
the chapter for his faithful counsel (cf. Idtt 
Cant if 69-70). Murimuth must have re- 
turned home in 1818, and in May 1319 
proctor for the chapter of Canter bu^ in the 
parliament held at York {Part ii. i. 

199). In a letter dated 28 May 1819 WiUiam 
de Melton [q. v.l alludes to information with 
which Murimuth had furnished him (^Uers 
from the Northern Eegietere^ p. 288, Rolls Ser.) 
In 1319 Murimuth was wnt on another mis- 
sion by the king to obtain the pope’s 
to a grant from the clei^(C<mf. (Jro».p. 
From 1 April 1820 to February 1321 he held 
the prebend of BuUinghope, Herefo^ (Lb 
Nbvb, Faeti, i. 496), and durmg 1321 and 
1322 was official and vicar-general Jor 
Stephen de Gravesend, bishop of London. In 
August 1823, when he is still styled canon 
of Hereford, he was sent on a n^ion to 
King Robert of Sicily conoeniing Edward s 
claims to landsin Provence {Fced^a, 

This same year he was also employe m tlie 
king’s behalf against the Scots at Avignon 

and to represent Edwaj^’s complaints amnst 
huUteSiToy.Jolm St«tf<^[q- jJ 

681-2; a»i«.C»n)n.p.41). Oa 16 May 1326 
be received the prebend of Ealdstr^ St. 


Paul’s, which he exchanged for that of NeaS" 
den on 2 Feb. 1828 ; the Adam Munmn^ 
who at a later date held the prebend of Btar^ 
leston was probably not the historian. In 
1326 he was vicar-general for Archbishop 
Reynolds, and on 21 Aug. had letters of pro- 
tection as intending to go with the king to 
France (Foedera^ il 604). In 1328 Murimuth 
appears as precentor of Exeter, a post which 
he may have received as early as 1810 ; he 
was certainly connected with that cathedral 
in 1827, when he was one of the deputation 
from the chapter to the king on the death of 
Bishop Berkeley. On 21 March 1880 his 
}recentorship was confirmed to him for life 
Cal, Pat MolU Edward XZJ, 1827-80, pp. 

.)78, 880), but he exchanged it for the rectory 
of Wyradisbury or Wray sbury , Buckingham- 
shire, in 1337. In 1334 he hud a dispute iip:th 
the chapter of Oanterbur ^ as to his pension 
(lAtt Cant ii. 69, 70), and in 1336 appears as 
commissary for the archbishop. He is men* 
tioned on 6 June 1338 as receiving a lease of 
the manor of Barnes from the chapter of 
St. Paul’s; references to him occur in the 
‘ Literse Oantuarienses ’ under date 27 Oct. 
1838 and 2 Feb. 1340 (ii. 196, 219). From 
1388 onwards Murimuth records his age in 
his chronicle year by year ; the last entry is in 
1347, when he was seventy-two. He probably 
died before 26 June 1^7, when his successor 
at Wyradisbury was instituted. 

Murimuth was the author of a work 
which he styles * Continuatio Chronicarum,* 
and which covers the period from 1^3 to 
1347. According to his own account in bss 
preface, he found that the chronicles at 
Exeter did not proceed beyond 1302, nor 
those at Westminster beyond 1806. Down 
to the latter date he uses the Westminster 
chronicles, and after this, when he was of 
an age to judge for himself, and write in 
his own manner * ex libro dierum meorum, 
his history is based on what he had himself 
heard and seen. Since Murimuth describes 
himself as canon of St. Paul’s, ^ clearly 
wrote after 1326. In its first form the history 
was brought down to 1837, a second edition 
carries it on to 1841, and in its finalform tlm 
work ends with the year of the authors 
death, 1847. An anonymous contmuation 
extends to 1380. The earlier portion of the 
history is very meagre, and was probably 
made up from scanty notes and from per- 
sonal iMoUections.’ While, bowev», the 
notices of 'EngUsh history are slight, tlw ro- 
cord of ecclesiastical affairs reUtums 

of England with the court of Roine bavea 
value. But fw? the last nine yesffs 
* the chronicle is much fuller, and is of par- j 
tlcular value for the historv of the Oim-^ 
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p&igns in France * and of the n^tiations 
connected with them. For this portion 
Mnrimutli*s position at St. Paul's gave him 
the adyantage of es^ access to dooumente 
and private information. The * Oontinuatio 
Ohronicarum * is somewhat confused bv Muri- 
muth’s perverse adoption of Michaeunas rs 
the beginning of the year. It was firbt 
edited by Anthony Hall, Oxford, 1722, in 
which edition we have the true chronicle to 
1337 firom Queen's College, Oxford MS. 304, 
with the continuation to 1380. In an edition 
for the English Historical Society in 1846 
Mr. Thomas Hog published the true text to 
1346, with the continuation to 1380. The 
full text down to 1347 was for the first time 
edited for the Rolls Series hy Dr. Maunde 
Thompson in 1889. An account of the ex- 
tant manuscripts will be found in the last 
edition, pp. xvii-xxii. 

There seems no reason to suppose that 
Murimuth’s reference to the * Liber dierum 
meorum ’ is anythin g mo re than a rhetorical 
expresmon. Henry Wharton [q. y.], how- 
ever, ascribes to him the authorship of the 
continuation of the ^Flores Historiarum,’ 
which has been published under the title of 
'Annales Paulini ’ in * Chronicles of Edward I 
and Edward 11 ’ in the Rolls Series. These 
annals undoubtedly show a close connection 
with Murimuth’s work, and Dr. Thompson 
(Pref. p. xv) considers that their author was 
indebtM to a copy of the first edition of the 
* Continuatio Chronicarum.’ Bishop Stubbs 
discusses the question of the connection of 
the two works in the preface to ' Chronicles 
of Edward 1 and Edward H,’ vol. L pp. Ixvii- 
Ixxi V ; he concludes that the intemalevidence 
is against Murimuth’s authorship, but sug- 
gests that ' Adam may have contnbuted the 
material which is in common in the two 
chronides.’ In the ^Flores Historiarum ’ (iii. 
282, RoUs Series), Murimuth is said to have 
written a history ^m 1313 to 1347 ; and the 
brief narrative of 1326 and 1328 there printed, 
is in the main extracted firom his chronicle. 

[Tannei^s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 8-9 ; Hannde 
Thompson's Preface to Ohronica A. Murimuth 
et R. Avesbury, pp. xx-xxxii. ; Bishop Stubbs's 
Prof, to Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, 
vol. i. pp. lix-bodv; Archaeologia Cantiana, xv. 
226-7f 261 ; Oliver’s Bishops of Exeter, up. 278, 
815, 818; other authorities quoted.] 0. L. E. 

MUBIilN, JOHN (1722-1799), metho- 
dist preacher, was born at St. St^hen in 
Brannell, Cornwall, in the early part of 
August 1722, being the second son of l^hard 
and EUsabeih Murlin or Morlen. His father, 
who died in 17d5,wasafarmer in that parish, 
and until his death he was assisted by his son. 
At Michaelmas 1736 the boy was bound ap- 


prentice as a carpenter for seventyean, and 
for several years after the expiration of his 
artides he served another master in the same 
trade. In February 1749 he was converted 
to methodism, soon became a local preacher, 
and on the invitation o{ John Wesley tr^ 
veiled in West Cornwall as an itinerant 
preacher firom 12 Oct. 1764 to August 1766. 
After that date he visited many parts of 
England and Lreland, his stay in any town 
being usually limited to a few weeks.. He 
was stationed in London in 1766, 1766, 1768, 
1770, 1776, 1779, and 1782 ; he was at Bristol 
during several years, and in 1784 he was 
resident at Manchester. In 1787, when *no 
longrer able to keep a circuit, he retired to 
Hi^ Wycombe, Buddnghamshire, but he 
preached in Qr^t Queen Street Chapel, 
London, in the winter of 1798-9. He died 
at High Wycombe, 7 July 1799, and was 
buried in the same vault with John Wesley 
in the City Road Chapel, London, when his 
executors erected a plain white marble tablet 
to his memoir. On 11 Feb. 1762 he married 
in London Elizabeth, second daughter of 
John Walker, a tradesman, and the widow 
of John Berrijribrd, a cashier in the Bank of 
England. She was bom in May 1710 and 
diea at Bristol 18 Jan. 1786, bmng buried 
at Temple. Her funeral sermon was preached 
by Jeremiah Brettell on 24 Jan., and a 
memoir by her husband, appeared in the 
^ Arminian Magazine,’ ix. 422^. 

Murlin was a methodist of the primitive 
stamp of character, but of great indepen- 
dence. In 1760 he and two other preacners 
at Norwich began, * without Wesley’s per- 
mission and without consulting any of tneir 
coadjutors,’ to administer the sacrament. 
Through his marriage he came into consider- 
able property, and in 1770 Wesley wrote 
with much bitterness of tone that many of 
his preachers would go where they lixed. 
*Mr. Murlin says he must be in London. 
’Tis certain he has a mind to be there ; there- 
fore so it must be, for you know a man of 
fortune is master of his own motions.’ When 
* an angel blowing a trumpet was placed on 
the sounding-board over the pulpit^ at Hali- 
fax in 1779, Murlin refused to preach under 
it, and when a majority of one voted for its 
removal he ‘hewM it in pieces.’ In the 
pulpit he was always in tears and was known, 
like James Nalton [q. v.], as the * weeping 
prophet.’ 

Murlin wrote: 1. <A Letter to Bidbard 
HUl on that gentleman’s five Letters to the 
Rev. J. FletcW. By J. M.,’ Bristol, 1776. 
2. * Sacred Hjrmns on various sulneots,’ Leeds, 
1781; 2nd edit. Bristol, 1782. 8. < Elegy 
on Mrs. Fletcher and othm Poems,’ 8rd edit., 
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*»«»« the preach^ toward, tto 

da.eofl794. ‘A Short Account of Mr. John 5? '{“P***,"® »hat Shakeq)earo drew 
Murlin, ynritten by*iiimflelf,* an expansion of sense he offers to your view. 
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?• ’<*9: Voltaire, in which, at Mrg. fiXm/a 

Memorial, 1871 ed., pp. request, Murphy made some alterations 
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* * ^THUB (1727-1806), au- Marriage,* and Macbeth were given during 
thor and actor, the son of Richard Murphv, the season. His first appe ance at Drury 
aDublinm»c^nt,andhi8w^ Jane French, Lane took place under Qjjrrick, 20 Sept, 
was bom ^ ^^^7 at Clomquin, Boa- 1765, as Osmyn in the ^Mourning Briw.* 

commoi^ the house of his maternal uncle, Essex in the ‘Earl of Essex/ Baiazet in 
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^hur French. After the death m 1729 of ‘Tamerlane/ Richard HI, Barbarossa, and 

his father — lost at sea— Arthur Murphy and Horatio followed. 

hi. dderbrother June. Tmc below! lived with On 2 Jen. 1766 MumW, 6™t. fai.« t),- 


hi. dder brother Junes [me below] lived with 
their mother at St. George's Quay, Dublin, 


On 2 Jan. 1756 Murphy’s first farce, the 
Apprentice’ (8vo, 1766), was given at Drury 


:: . , rX* V ^ Ap^xoubiuo ^ovo, x/ou;, was given ai^i/rury 

untU^m 1786 the fa^y removed to I^ndon. | L^a. It is in two acts, and derides the am- 


Mrs, Arthur Plunkett, and was sent in 1738, written by Garrick was spoken by Woodward, 
underthenameof Arthur French, to the Eng- and an epilogue was given by Mrs. Olive, 
lish College at St. Omer, which he quitted WoodwardobtainedmuchreputationasDick! 
after a residence of six years, returning to his a part subsequently played by Bannister and 
mother in London in July 1744. In August Lewis. Murphy also pubUshed anonymously, 
1747 he was sent by his uncle, Jeffery French, 8yo, 1766, with the connivance of GarricK, 
M.P., to serve as clerk with Edmund Harold, ‘The Spouter, or the Triple Revenffe,’ a 
a merchant in Cork, where he stayed until two-act farce (not included in his c<^ected 
.^ril 1749. Shortly afterwards, having works), the cWacters in which include, 
offended his uncle by refusing to go to under transparent disguises, Garrick, Rich, 
Jamaica, he transferred himself to the bank- Theophilus Cibber, Foote, and John Hill, 
ing-house of Ironside & Belchier in Lorn- The latter three were satirised with some 
bard Street, where be stayed until the end of coarseness under the names of Slender, 
1751. Frequentingthe theatre and the coffee- ^uint-eyed Pistol, and Dapperwit. Gar- 
houses he conceived literary aroirations, rick was called Patent. For Murphy’s attack 
made firiends with Samuel Foote Jq.v.l and on Foote some justification was afforded, 
others, and on 21 Oct. 1762 published the In the summer of 1766 he had conceived a 
first number of the ‘Gray’s Inn Journal/ a farce, ‘ The EnglishmanfromParis,’m avowed 
weekly periodical on the lines of the ‘ Spec- continuation of Foote’s ‘Englishman in 
tator ’ or the ‘Rambler,’ dealing to some ex- Paris.’ Proud of his idea, he had incau- 
tent with the drama and stage, and giving tiously coxmunicated it, with the develop- 
oocasionally essays in the shape of dialogues, ment of his whole ]^lot, characten, ftc., to 
This publication, which conduded 12 Oct. Foote, who approved it and hastily turned it 
1764, Wupiea two volumes of his collected into ‘ The En^hman retnmed from Paris,’ 
works. On the death of his uncle he found which he^^ve 8 Feb. 1766 at Oovrat Garde^ 
himfl Alf disappointed of an expected legacy, thus taking the wind out of the stili of 
and being 300/. in debt he took, at Foote’s Muipby’s play, which could not be piodaood 
advice, to the stage. On 18 Oct. 1764, as until 8 April (the author’s benefit), and was 
Othello, to the lago of lUan and the Des- dvenonly ohm At ^ebse of ^ 
demona of George Anne Bellamy [q. v.], he Murphy, who had hvedaeonomicdly and had 
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made a ccMMideiilila turn l^hit ‘Apprantioe’ 
and hia beneflli radred the stage 
owner of lOOli after his debts had been paid. 
Oq 80 Much 176^ for Mosaop^s benefit, was 
played at Drury lAne the < Upholsterer, or 
What NewsP’ a two-act farce by Murphy, 
aTOwedly taken firom the * Tatler,* but owing 
aKvre to Jedding’s * Coffee-house Politician? 
Superbly acted by Gburrick, Y ates, Woodward, 
]^Ixner,Mr 8 . Clive, and Mrs. Yates, the piece 
long held possession of the stage. In 1763 
Murphy made alterations in it, and in 1807 
an additional scene by Josmh Moser [a. ▼.], 
printed in the * European Magasine,* vol. lii., 
was supplied. It shows anumWof meddling 
tradesmen neglecting their own business to 
discuss political issues, and is a fairly clever 
caricature. Meanwhile, in 1767 he applied 
for admission as a student to the Middle 
Temple, and was refused by the benchers on 
the ground that he was an actor. He then 
began, in opposition to the * Contest’ of Owen 
Ruff head, the ^Test,’ a weekly paper, in 
which he supported Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland [q. v.], by whom Lord Mans- 
field was induced to take up the cause of 
Muiphy, and secure his admission at Lin- 
colna Inn. In opposition to the ^ North 
Briton ’ he also editM a weekly paper called 
* Ihe Auditor.* 

Murphy’s first tragedy, ‘The Orphan of 
China,’ 8 vo, 1769, was produced at Drury 
Lane 21 April 1769, and played nine times. 
It was built upon the ‘Or^elin de la Chine’ 
of Voltaire, produced 20 Aug. 1766 at the 
Th 6 Atre Fran^ais. Reshaped by Murphy it 
was played with indifferent success at Co- 
vent Carden, 6 Nov. 1777, and was acted 
in Dublin so recently as 1810. On 24 Jan. 
1769 two pieces by Murphy were produced 
at Drury Lane. ‘ The Desert Island,’ 8 vo, 
1760, is a dull dramatic poem in three acts, 
imitated from Metastasio. ‘The Way to 
kera him,’ a comedy, 8 vo, 1760, was played 
andT printed originally in three acts. On 
10 Jan. 1761 it was produced in five acts, 
the characters of Sir Bashful and Lady Con- 
stant being added and other changes made. 
Gkrriek on both occasions pl^ed l^vemore. 
The piece, which had a considerable success, 
was reprinted in its enlarged form, 8 vo, 1761. 
It satmses with some cleverness women 
who after marriage are at no pains to re- 
tain their husband. ‘ All in the Wrong,* 
8 vo, 1761, an adaptation of Moliftye’s ‘ Cocu 
Imaginaire,’ was brought out by Foote and 
Murphy in partnership during a summer sea- 
son at Drury Lane, 16 June 1761. On 2 July 
‘ The Citizen,’ 8 vo, 1768, printed as a farce 
but acted as a comedy, and ‘ The Old Maid,’ 
8 v 0 | 1761, a comedy, both by Murphy, were 


j^ayad under the same joint-aumagemeiit 
Ihe earlier piece owes somethiiw to the 
‘Eausse A^te’ of Destouohee,prodnoed two 
years earlier in Paris; the eeoond, a t#o- 
act comedy, is indebt^ to ‘ L’£tourderie ’ 
of Fagan. ‘ No one’s ]^nemy but his own,’ 
8 vo, 1/64, a threMOt comedy, subsequently 
shortened to two acts, given at Drury Lane 

9 Jan. 1764, a version of ‘ LTndisoret ’ of 
Voltaire, was unsuccessful, as was a second 
piece by Murphy, taken from the ‘ Quardian,* 
rlo. 173, and called at first ‘ What we must 
all come to,’ 8 vo, 1764. This was hissed 
from the stage before the performance was 
completed. Revived SO March 1776 it was 
successful,' and has since been frequently 
played as ‘Three Weeks after Marriage.’ 

‘ The Choice,’ not printed apparently until 
1786, was played at Drury Lane 23 Febf 
1764. ‘The School for Guardians,’ 8 vo, 
1767, was riven at Covent Garden 10 Jan. 
1667. It is founded on three plays of Moli^re, 

‘ L’£cole des Femmes ’ beingprincipally used, 
and was subsequently at the same house 
turned into a three-act opera called ‘ Love 
finds the W ay.’ Murphj^s tragedy ‘ Zenobia,’ 
8 vo, 1768, 1786, was given at Drury Lane 
27 Feb. 1768, and is a translation from Gr 6 - 
billon. It was followed, 26 Feb. 1772, at the 
some theatre by ‘The Grecian Daughter,’ 8 vo, 
1772, Murphy^s best-known tragMy. ‘ Al- 
zuma,’ 8 vo, 1778, a tragedy, 23 Feb. 1778, 
saw the light at Covent Garden. It is an 
unsuccessral compilation firom many plays. 

‘ News firom Parnassus,’ a rather roarklii^ 
satire on actors, critics, Ac., printea only in 
the collection of Murphy’s works, was given 
at Covent Garden 23 Sept. 1776. ‘Know 
your own Mind,’ 8 vo, 1778, a rendering of 
the ‘Irr^solu’ of Destouches, was played 
for Woodward’s benefit at Covent Garden, 

10 April 1777. ‘The Rival Sisters,’ 8 vo, 
1786, was not acted until 18 March 1793, 
when for her benefit Mrs. Siddons produced 
it and played Ariadne. Another tragedy, 
‘ Arminius,’ included in the 1786 collection, 
was not seen on the stage. 

Murphy retired from the bar in 1788. He 
had made very considerable sums Iw his 
dramas, and had inherited a bequest of West 
Indian slaves, which he sold for 1,000/., but 
remained in straitened circumstances, and 
was appointed by Lord Loughborough a com- 
missioner of bankrupts. At the recommen- 
dation of Addington he was granted a pen- 
sion of 200 /. a yw by George HI, bepnning 
6 Jan. 1808. He involved himself m con- 
siderable debt, however, in his attempts to 
publish ^ translations, and was compelled 
to sell his residency the westernmost nouse 
in Hammersmith 'Tenaoe, and a portion of 
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bisUbn^. It is stoted that he ate himself ! 
out of eyery tavern from the other end of ! 
Templa Bar to the West End. He after- 
ward Uved in Brompton, and was in the 
habit, when writing, of staying at an hotel 
at Richmond. It was only in his later 
years, when his health and mind had beg^n 
to fail, that he was free from pecuniary em- 
barrassments. He was a favourite in society, 
a guest at noble houses, and a man much 
resBBCted and courted. According to his 
firiend Samuel Rogers, whom he introduced 
to the Piozzis, Murphy used at one time to 
walk arm in arm with Lord Loughborough. 
Rogers, who had bills of his for over 200/., 
received an assignment of his * Tacitus ’ and 
other works, and found that they had already 
beenassignedtoabookseller. For this conduct 
Murphy offered an abject apology. On other 
occasions the honourable conduct of Murphy 
is praised. He was in 1784 a member of the 
Essex Head Club, and Johnson, according 
to the * Collectanea ’ of Dr. Maxwell, * very 
much loved him ,* His correspondence with 
Garrick shows him, however, suspicious and 
irascible, if soon appeased. Rogers says that 
when any of his plays encountered ^posi- 
tion he took a walk to cool himself in Cfovent 
Garden. 

Murphy died 18 June 1806 at his residence, 
14 Queen’s Row, Knightsbridge. He was 
buried at his own request in Hammersmith 
Church in a grave he had previously bought 
for his mother. An epitapn was placed there 
by his executor and biographer, Jesse Foot 
[q. V.] He was fairly well built, narrow- 
shouldered, had an oval face with a fair com- 
plexion and full light eyes, and was marked 
with the small-pox. Two portraits of him 
appear in the * Life * by Foot, and one, painted 
W Nathaniel Dance, was engraved by W. 
ward. Murphy brought on the stage and 
lived with a Miss Ann Elliot, an uneducated 
girl of natural abilities, who was his original 
Maria in the * Citizen.* He took groat in- 
terest in her and wrote her biography (1769, 
12mo). She died young and left him her 
money, which he transferred to her relatives. 

The comedies of Murohy have not in all 
cases lost the spirit of the originals from 
which he took them. Several of them were 
acted early in the present centuir. His 
tragedies are among £he worst that have ob- 
tained any reputation. * Zenobia, however, 
was played so late as 1816, and the 'Greciw 
Daughter * many years later. Totally devoid 
of invention, Murphy invariab^ took hw 
plots from wevious writers. He showed, 
however, facUity and skill in adapting them 
to English tastes. His collected works a^ 
peai^in 1780 in 7 vols. 8vo, with a portrait 
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hr Cook after Dance. These consist of the 
pmys and the * Gfray’s Inn Journal.’ Many 
of his plays figure m Bell’s, Inchbald’s, and 
other collations. 

Murphy edited in 1762 an edition in 12 
voU. of the ‘Works ’ of Henry Fielding, with 
a life, giving facts with very slight attention 
to chronological sequence. In 1801 he issued 
in 2 vols. a ‘ Life of David Garrick,’ which is 
clumsy and ill-digested and largely occupied 
with hiB own relations, seldom too 
to Garrick. It was abridged and translated 
into French. He published an ‘ Essay on 
the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D.,’ 8vo, 1792, and collected materialB 
for a life of Foote. He translated ‘ Tacitus ’ 
in 4 vols. 4to, 1793, describe! as an ‘elegant 
but too paraphrastic version ’ Sallust, 8vo, 
1807 ; Vaniere’s ‘The Bees,’ from the 14th 
Book of the ‘ Praedium Rufi'Jcum,’ and Vida’s 
‘ Game of Chess.’ Other works by him are : 
‘ALettertoMons.deVol .ire on the “Desert 
Island,” by Arthur Murpny,’ London, 1760, 
8vo ; ‘The Examiner [originally called ‘ The 
Expostulation ’] : a Satire by Arthur Mur- 
phy,’ London, 1761, 4to, directed against 
Lloyd, Churchill, &c., an answer to ‘The Mur- 
phiad, a Mock-heroic Poem,’ London, 1761, 
4to; the ‘ Moretriciad,’ and other satires; 
an ‘ Ode to the Naiads of Fleet Ditch, by 
Arthur Murphy,’ London, 1761, 4to, a furious 
attack on Churchill, who in his ‘ Apology ’ 
had derided Murphy and his ‘ Desert Island ; ' 

‘ Beauties of Magazines, consisting of Essays 
by . . . Muiphy,’ 12mo, 1772 ; ‘ Anecdotes by 
Murphy,’ added to Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ 1836, 
8vo; ‘A Letter from a Right Honourable 
Personage, translated into Verse by A. Mur- 
phy,’ 4to, 1761 ; ‘A Letter from the anony- 
mous Author of the “Letters Versified” to 
the anonymous Writer of the “Monitor,”' 
4to, 1761 ; ‘ Seventeen Hundred and Ninety- 
One : an Imitation of the 13th Satire of Juve- 
nal,’ 1791, 4to. 

‘ A Letter from Mons. de Voltaire to the 
Author of the “ Oiphan of China,” ’ London, 
8vo, was published in 1769. 

The actor’s elder brother, Jaxes Mubpht 
( 1726-1769), dramatic writer, was bom on 
St. George’s Quay, Dublin, in September 
1725, and was educated at Westminster 
School. He studied law in the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar. He 
soon adopted the surname of French, firom 
his unclesJeffery French, M.P. for Milboozne 
Port, and was generally known a# Junee 
Murphy French. When his brother started 
the Cray’s Inn Journal’ h^oined him, and 
wrote for it occasionally. He made tlm ao- 
fluaintance of Samuel Foote and David Gsav 
and wrote two plays, ‘ The Bfother^’a 
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oomedy adapted firom Tarenoe’s 'Adelphi/ 
and a fiuroe entitled * The Qnijurorf or the 
Snchaated Qaiden/ neither cdT which waa 
appaientlyj^inted or peifbume^lmt a coire- 
apondenoe reepecting them ia given in Foot*a 
me of Arthur Muiphy. He wrote fujfitive 
▼erae of a paeaable kind, and aome apecimena 
w^ be found in hia brother’a biography. In 
1768 he went to Jamaica, where hia uncle 
owned aome property, intending to practise 
hia profession there, but he di^ soon after 
hia arrival at Kingston on 6 Jan. 1759 (Foot, 
Life qf Arthur Mwrphu, p. 114). The manu- 
Bcripts of his two plays were sold at the 
sale of Arthur Murphy’s library. 

[The principal source of information ia the 
biography by Foot (4to, 1811 ), founded on papers. | 
including portions of an autobiography, left by ! 
Murphy. The Garrick Correapondence over- | 
flows with letters from him. His stage career 
is extracted from Genest, who gives a summary 
of his performances. See also Nichols’s Anec- 
dotes; Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hill; Dibdin’s 
Hist, of the Stage; Davies’s Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies and Life of Garrick ; Cumberland’s Me- 
moirs; Rogers's Table Talk; Georgian Era; 
dark Russell’s Representative Actors; Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Diet. ; Baker’s Biographia Drama- 
tica.] J. K« 

MXJBPHY, DENIS BROWNELL (A 
1842), miniature-painter, was a native of 
Dublin. He was a patriot and strong sym- 
pathiser with the cause of United Ireland in 
1798, but in that yw removed for profes- 
sional reasons to Wlutehaven in England 
with his wife and family. In 1802 they re- 
moved to Newcastle-on-Tyne, but in 1803 
came to London, settling first at HanwelL 
Mui^hy had considerable practice as a 
miniature-painter, and was in that capacity 
attached to the household of Princess Oha^ 
lotte, being in 1810 appointed painter in 
ord^ry to her royal highness. He copied 
one or two of Lely’s famous * Beauties,’ then 
at Windsor Oastle (now at Hampton Oourt), 
and by command of the princess completed 
a series of miniature copies of these, adding 
somefirompicturesnot at Windsor. Murphy 
had apartments assigned him at Winosor 
during the progress of this work, which was 
from time to time insp^ed and approved 
by the royal family. The set was not com- 
pleted at the time of the princess’s death, 
which put an end to the work and to 
Murph/s connection with the coprt. The 
paintinn were sent in to Prince Leopold, 
with a for payment, but to the painter’s 
great disappointment were declined and re- 
turned. The set were, however, purchased 
by a fHend, Sir Gerard Noel, and it was 
suggested that use should be made of them 


having them engraved as a series, with 



successfully 
published in 1838 under the title of 'The 
Beautiee of the Court of ^King Charles the 
Second.’ Murphy occasionally exhibited mi- 
niatures in enamel or on ivory at the Royal 
Academy from 1800 to 1827, but his work 
did not attain anyj^t distinction. The 
latter part of his life was ve^ closely Qpn- 
nected with that of his more umous daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Jameson. 

Muiphy died in March 1842, leaving by 
his wife, ^ho survived him, five daughtra^ 

Robert Jameson, and was the well-known 
writer on art [see Jameson, Anna Bbownell]. 
Of the others, Camilla be^me Mrs. Sherwin, • 
and died on 28 May 1886, at Brighton, aged 
87, and Louisa became Mrs. Bate, while Eusa 
and Charlotte Alicia died unmarried, the 
former at Brighton on 31 March 1874 in 
her seventy-ninth year, the latter at Ealing 
on 13 June 1876, aged 71. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Mrs. Maepher- 
son’s Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson ; 
private information.] L. C. 

MURPHY or MORPHY, EDWARD 
or DOMINIC EDWARD {d, 1728), Ro- 
man catholic archbishop of Dublin, belonged 
to a family settled in Carlow county. He 
was appointed bishop of Kildare and Leigh- 
lin on 11 Sept. 1715, and was consecrated 
on 18 Dec. by Edmund Byrne, archbishop 
of Dublin. He was translated to the arch> 
episcopal see of Dublin by a papal brief 
dated September 1724. He was consecrated 
before 5 Jan, 1725, and the dispensation to 
perform all the archiepiscopal acts without 
the pallium was demanded in the congrega- 
tion of 5 April. 

On 26 Nov. 1728 he applied for a coad- 
jutor, and he died on 22 ^c. in the same 
year. His death was announced in the 
p^anda conmration of 18 Feb. 1729. ^e 
mstorian of Kildare in his dedication to the 
Rev. Dr. Magee of Stradbally, a descendant 
of Murphy, speaks of the latter as ’ one of 
the noblest bishops elect that Kildare and 
Leighlin had just reason to be proud of.’ 

[O’Byrne’s Eodes. Hist, of the Bishops of 
Kudare and Lei^^hlin, p. 58 ; W. M. Bley’s 
Episoopal Succession, i. 840, 866 ; Game’s Series 
Episcop. Eedes. Hibem. p. 210.] G. Lb G. N. 

MURPHY, FRANCIS (1796-1868), first 
Roman catholic bishop of Adelaide, was bom 
at Navan, county Meath, on 20 May 1795, 
and received his preparatory education in the 
seminary of his native town. In 
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his twenlieth year he entered 8t. Patrick’s 
College, Maj^ooth, and in 1826 was ordained 
a priest by Dr. Daniel Murray, archbbhop of 
Dublin. After seiring as missioner at Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire for three years, he in 1829 
took charge of ^ Anne’s, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool. In 18^ he went out to New 
South W ales with Dr. Ullathome (afterwards 
bi^bp of Birmingham), and on the latter’s 
recall to England in the same year succeeded 
vicar general of Australia. On 8 Sept. 
1844 he was consecrated in St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral, Sydney, bishop of the newly established 
Buflimgan see of Adelaide, being the first 
bishop consecrated in Australia. His diocese 
at this period contained only fifteen hundred 
Xtoman catholics, and he came to it with 
only 160/. which had been subscribed in 
•Sydney. He held service in a store in Pirie 
Street, Adelaide, until his sole assistant, 
Michael Ryan, obtained a site and erected a 
church in West Terrace. The discovery of 
gold in 1861 caused the dispersion of a large 
portion of his congregations, and his chpches 
were only kept open by Mr. Ryan visiting 
the gold fields, and there collecting money 
from the Adelaide diggers. When the ex- 
citement had somewhat subsided, he com- 
menced erecting a cathedral i n Victoria Street, 
but did not live to see it finished. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in establishing twenty-^ne 
churches, served by ttotwn priests, and in 
the management of his diocese won general 
esteem. He died of consumption at West , 
Terrace, Adelaide, on 26 April 1868, and 
was buried within the precincts of his cathe- 
dral. 

[South Australian Register, 27 April 1858 ; 
Tablet, 24 July 1868, p. 467 ; ® 

traUan Diet, of Dates, 1879, p. 149.] G. C. B. 

MUBPHT, SirFRANCIS (1809-1891), 
first speaker of the lej^tWe a^mhly of 
Victoria, eon of Francis D. Murphy, 
intendent of the 

from Ireland, was bom at OoA in 1809, and 
educated in that city. Proceeduw to lUnity 
Oolleee, Dublin, he studied mediae, and 
enrontoy took his diploma from the Royal 
CoUeffe of Surgeons in London, 

^ In J^e 1836 he arnyed at Sydn^, ^d 
-as on 1 Jan. 1837 placed on the sttf of 





_.owor in the countyc 

;^btrate for the district. In 1847 he re- 


farming about fifty thousand acres at Tara* 
wingi. 

On the separation of Victoria from New 
l^uth Wales in 1861, Murphy entered public 
life as member for Murray in the legi^tive 
council. In November 1861 he was a^ 
pointed chairman of committees. In 1862 he 
sold his properties, and, going to reside at Mel- 
bourne, devoted himself to politics. He was 
active in promoting improvements; the Scab 
in Sheep Prevention Act was due to him, 
and he pressed in 1862-da reform of the state- 
aided education, which was adopted much 
later. In March 1853, under the new road 
act he was apiM>inted chairman of the central 
road hoard, but was at once re-elected for 
the Murray district, and for short periods 
during 1853 and 1864 acted Vst as chairman 
of committees and again as speaker. In the 
same year he was a membor of the commis- 
sion on internal communication in the colony. 
In the debates on the C institution Bill he 
showed marked Judgment and moderation, 
and when in 1866 an elective legislature was 
inaugurated, he entered the assembly as mem- 
ber for the Murray district, resigninghis post 
on the road hoard. He was at once elected 
speaker of the assembly by a conwderable 
majority. In 1869 he was unanimously r^ 
elected speaker for the second session, and in 
four subsequent sessions be held the post 
through the stormy times of McCulloch’s con- 
tests with the upper chamber [see MoOullooh, 

Sib Jajieb]. He was knighted in 1860. 
Different estimates have been formed of his 
tenure of the chair during this critical period. 
Rusden is unfavourable, viewing him as too 
pliable in the hands of the government ; the 
general contemporary opinion seems to have 
credited him with firmness and tact. 

In the election of 1871 Murphy was d^ 
feated in the contest for GhrenviUe, which he 
had represented rince 1866. In the eMUing 
session, after considerable debate, the houM 
passed an act to present him with a sum of 
8,000/. in consideration of his semcM m 
speaker during fourteen years. In 1872 
Murphy was elected by the eastern province 
to a Wt in the upper house, which he re- 
tained for four years without 
active part in its discussions 1“ 
retired mto private life, and visited England, 

where he resided some years. 

Murphy was in 1861 a of the 

commission on the Burke and 
tion, and m 1863 chairman of the league 
rected against further transportato^ ne 
was ch^an of the National Bank of Aiw 
tralasia and of^other ^pam^^ 

Murphy died on 80 March 1891, at hil re- 
sidence, fe. KildaRoad, Melbourne, and was 
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Imried in Boroondaia cemetery. In 1840 he 
married the daughter of Lieutenant Reid, 
B.N., a aettler in his neighbourhood. He 
left aix daughters and tmree sons, one of 
whom was a member of the legUlative aa- 
aembly of Queensland. 

[Melbourne Aigus, 81 March 1891; Mennell's 
Diet. Austral. Biog. ; Victorian Parliamentary 
Debater pasmm.] 0. A. H. 

MURPHY, FRANCIS STACK (1810P- 
1860), seijeant-at-law, born in Cork about 
1810, was son of Jeremiah Murphy, a rich 
merchant, whose brother John was catholic 
bi^op of Cork from 1816 to 1847. He was 
educated at Clongoweswood College, co. Kil- 
dare, and was one of the pumls of Francis 
Sylvester Mahonjr [^v.], * rather Prout.* 
Proceeding to Trinity College, Dublin, he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1829 and M.A. in 1832. He 
studied law in London, and in 1833 was called 
to the English bar. In 1834 he became con- 
nected with 'Fraser’s Magazine ’ as an occa- 
sional contributor, assisting^' Father Prout ’ 
in his famous 'Reliques.’ He was an excel- 
lent classical scholar, and was responsible for 
some of Mahony’s Greek and Latin verses (see 
Bates, MeusUae Portrait Gallery y 1883, np. 
464, 466-7). Mahoi^ introduces him in his 
'l^ut Papers ’ as ' Trank Cresswell of Fur- 
nival’s Inn.’ In 1837 Murphy became M.P. I 
for co. Cork, and retained the seat for six- j 
teen years. On 25 Feb. 1842 he was made 
seijeant-at-law, and resigned his place in par- | 
liament in September 1863, when appointed 
one of the commissioners of banki^tcy in 
Dublin. He died on 17 June 1860. His por- 
trait figures in Maclise’s well-known group 
of ' The Fraserians.’ He was a clever lawyer, 
and was noted for his wit ; many of his re« 
paitees are recorded in Dufiy’s ' League of 
North and South ’ (1886, pp. 211, 227) and 
in Seijeant Robinson’s 'B^ch and Bar’ 
(1891). Only one work bears his name on 
thB title-page, ' Rraorts of Cases argued and 
determined m the Court of Exchequer, 1836- 
1837,’ which was written in conjunction with 
Edwin T. Hurlstone, 8vo, London, 1838. 

A first cousin, Jebemiah Dabiel Mtjbpht 
(1806-1824), bom at Cork in 1806, deve- 
loped as a boy rare linguistic faculties, mas- 
tering Greek, Latin, FrencK Portuguese, 
Spanish, German, and Irish. He contributed 
to 'Blackwood’s Magazine’ some excellent 
Latin verse: 'Adventus Regis’ (December 
1821), mid an English poem, 'The Rising of 
the North ’ (November 1822). He died of 
disease of heart on 5 Jan. 18^, and his pre- 
cocity was commemorated in English and 
Latin verse in 'Blackwood’s’ next month 
(cf. Baxes, Macliee OaUery^ pp. 41, 489). 


[Annual B^ter, 1860; Gent. J^jfig. 1860; 
authorities dtad in text] D. J. O'D. 

MURPHY, JAMES CAVANAH (1760- 
1814), architect and antiquary, was bom in 
1700 of obscure parents at Blackrock, near 
Cork, and was originally a bricklayer. He 
showed early talent for drawing, and made his 
way to Dublin to study. His name appears in 
a list of the pupils of the drawing school of 
the Dublin Society about 1776, as working 
in miniature, chalk, and crayons ^ebbebt, 
Irish Varietiesy p. M). Afterwaros he prac- 
tised in Dublin, and in 1786 was one of 
seven architects who were consulted as to 
the additions to the House of Commons. To 
him and soother was entrusted the execution 
of James G[andon’s design for the work (Mul- 
VAKY, Ltfe ofOandoriy pp. 116, 144). In De- 
cember 17^ William Burton Conyngham 
commissioned him to make drawings for him 
of the great Dominican church and monastery 
of Ba^ha, and he accordingly proceeded to 
Portugal. He was back in Dublin in 1790, 
and was in England at the end of the year. 
In 1802 he went to Cadiz, where he remained 
I for seven years studying Moorish architecture 
and occasionally performing some diplomatic 
duties. Settling in England in 1809, ne spent 
his time in prraaring his notes on Arabian 
architecture for the press, but died on 
12 Sept. 1814 in Edward Street, Cavendish 
Square (now Lower Seymour Street), when 
only a portion of his book had been published. 
T. Hartwell Home [q. v.] superintended the 
completion of the pi^lication. T. C. Croker 
(Researches in the South of Ireland, p. 204) 
mentions that he left a large collection of 
notes and drawings. In the library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects is a 
large folio volume of his drawings of ara- 
I besque ornaments. He was unmarried, and 
his estate (6,000/.) was administered in No- 
vember 1814 by his sister, Hannah, wife of 
Bernard McNamara. 

His published works are : 1. ' Plans, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Views of the Church 
of Batalha. ... To which is prefixed an In- 
troductory Discourse on the Principles of 
Gothic ^chitecture,’ twenty-seven plates, 
London, 1796, 1836. A history and de- 
scription of the church by Manoel de Sousa 
Coutinho (translated by Murphy) occupies 
pp. 27-67. One drawing, Murpnye design for 
the completion of the monument of King 
Emmanuel, is in the print room of the British 
Museum, and a volume of studies and copies 
of Murphy’s letters in the library of the So- 
d^y of Antiquaries. A German translation 
of the ' Discourse on Gothic Architecture,’ by 
J. D. E. W. Engelhard, was published in 
Darmstadt in 1828. 2. ' Travels in Portu- 
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gal/ Lo»don, 1796, with portrait, after a 
pjdnting by Sir Martin Archer Shee. A 
German translation by M. C. Sprengel was 
published at Halle in 1796 as yol. tl of an 
' Auswahl der beaten ausltindiBchen . . . Nach- 
riohten/ and a Frejpch translation W Lalle- 
xnant (2 vols. 8vo, 1 vol. 4to) in Faria, in 
1797. 3. ^General View of the State of Por- 
tugid,' London, 1798 (see Qent, Mag, 1798, 
pp. 960-8). 4. 'Arabian Antiquities of Spain,' 
London, 1813-16, embellished with 110 
plates from drawings by Murphy (cf. T. F. 
Dibdin, Library Companion^ p. 310). The 
work was edited and the descriptions written 
by T. Hartwell Home. A ' History of the 
Mahometan Empire,’ by John Shakespear, 
T. H. Home, and John Gillies, and designed 
as an introduction to Murphy’s book, was 
published in London in 1816. Mumhy took 
out a patent in 1813 for a method oi^preaery- 
ing timber and other substances from decay. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Murphy’s works ; 
Manuscript Diary, 1790, in Libr. of B.I.BA. | 
(with sketches of building in Liverpool, Ches- 
ter, Manchester, York, Cambridge, and Ely); 
Univ. Cat. of Books on Art ; Keyser’s Biicher- 
Lexicon ; Cat. of Libr. of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum ; Admon. Act Book, November 1814 
(in Somerset House) ; Annual Register (App. to 
Chronicle), 1814, p. 336.] B. P. 

MURPHY, JOHN (1763 P-1798), Irish 
rebel, the son of a small farmer, was bom 
at Tincurry, in the parish of Ferns, in co, 
Wexford, about 1763. After receiving some 
instruction at a neighbouring hedge-school 
he proceeded to Seville, where he completed 
his education. Having taken orders, and 
apparently graduated D.D., he returned to 
Irdand in 1786, and was appointed coad- 
jutor, or assistant priest, of the parish of 
Boulavogue, in the diocese of Ferns. His 
simple piety and upright life soon obtained 
for him considerable influence in the district. 
In November 1797, when the government pro- 
claimed a number of parishes in the county, 
he was one of the first to take the oath of 
allegiance, and when in April 1798 the whole 
county was proclaimed he was very active 
in inducing the catholic peasontoy to sur- 
render their arms. Whether his motives 
were, as Musgrave insinuates, insincere, or 
whether, as seems more likely, he was driven 
into rebellious courses by the outrages prac- 
tised on himself and his parishioners by the 
military (Plowdbw, Historical Megister^ ii. 
716; BviarB, Msmoirsy i. 46), he was the first 
to raise the standard of revolt in the county 
of Wexford at Boulavo^e on 26 May 1798. 
Having routed a small body of yeomanry 
that tried to withstand him, he proceeded 
to the hill of Oulart. The inhabitants, ani- 


mated by his success, flocked to his standard 
and on the following day he defeated iM 
almost exterminated a picked body of the 
North Oork militia. He displayed consider- 
able militai^ ability, and having captured Ga- 
molin and Ferns, he marched direc^y on En- 
niscorthy. Here he met with a stubborn resist- 
ance, but, having taken the place on 28 May, 
he established a permanent camp on Vinegar 
Hill. His followers, the majority a mere rabble 
of half-starved peasants, of whom a great 
number were women, armed with whatever 
weapons they could procure, now amounted 
to several thousands, and it required all his 
influence to prevent them dispersmg in order 
to plunder and murder those who were per- 
sonally obnoxious to them. After some hesi- 
tation as to what course to ^lursue, Murphy’s 
opinion carried the day, and that night tne 
rebels under his leadership marched in the 
direction of Wexford, as fir as a place called 
Three Rocks. The follo’^ing day Wexford 
surrendered, and the rebe.a, having appointed 
Matthew Eeugh [q. v.] governor of the town, 
retired. They then divided into three bodies, 
and with one of these Murphy directed his 
march towards Arklow. On 4 June he en- 
countered Colonel Watoole in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballymore Hill, and having de- 
feated and slain that officer, he advanced as 
far as Gorey. Here he imprudently, os the 
event proved, lingered several days accumu- 
lating provisions, and it was not till 9 J uue 
that ne advanced on Arklow. After a des- 
perate attempt to capture the town he was 
repulsed with heavy loss bv General Need- 
ham. Discouraged by his failure he appears 
to have divided his forces, and, white the 
larger division penetrated into Wicklow as 
far as Tinahely, he himself retreated with the 
other in the direction of Wexford. He took 
part in the battle of Vinegar Hill on 21 J une, 
and, managing to escape to Wexford, he 
joined the miun body of the rebels under 
rhilip Roche [q. v.] at Three Rocks. He 
disapproved of Roche’s plan of capitulation, 
and when the arrest of that genc^ placed 
him at the head of the rebels, he resolved to 
make an efibrt to extend the rebellion into 
Carlow and IQkenny. Accordingly, early 
on 22 June, he quitted Three B^ks, ana, 
proceeding through Scollogh Gap. he made 
his way through Carlow towards (^tie- 
comer, the centre of the coal district in the 
north of co. Kilkenny. Castlecomer was 
reached on 24 June, and a few miners wen 
induced to join the rebels, but the inhabi- 
tants generally were apathetic, ond,^ after 
plundering the towm Muiphy and lus Isl- 
fowers, now greatly diminuihed in number,/ 
retraced their steps towards Wexford. At 
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KilcomneyHillyOnthe bardera of Carlov and 
Wdkfordi th^ were attoeked and routed by 
General Sir Cnarlea Aagill [q. y.] on 26 J one. 
Some uncertainty attaohea to the &te of 
Mu^hy. He was missed by his followers 
dttxiitf the fight, but it is credibly stated 
that he was captured by some yeomen, and 
taken to TuUow, where, after being grossly 
insulted and whipped, he was on the same 
day (26 Jun^hanged and beheaded, and his 
body burnt (Flowden, Bhtorioal BegUUr^ 
ii. 717, 762, note). Nearly a year afterwards 
subscriptions were solicit^ in Dublin to en- 
able a person claiming to be Murphy to es- 
cape firom Ireland, but the man was declared 
by Byrne {Memoir*^ i. 260) to be an impostor. 

Father Murphy, as he was generally called, 
was a well-built, a^e man, about five feet 
nine inches high, of a fair complexion, and 
rather bald. Me was regarded even tw mem- 
bers of his own creed as somewhat of a reli- 
gious fanatic. He was personally yery braye, 
and in the management of the rebellion he 
displayed considerable milita:^ skill. He 
was not naturally of a crud disposition, but 
where religion was concerned he aupears to 
haye been mdifferent to shedding blood, and 
was directly responsible for some of those 
outrages on life and property that marked 
the course of the insurrection. 

[Sir E. MusgTOTe’s Memoirs of the different 
BeheUions in Ireland; Edward Hay’s Hist, of the 
Insurrection in the County of Wexford, A.D. 1798; 
Thomas (Honey’s Personal Narratiye of those 
Transactions in County Wexford in which the 
Author was engaged during the awful period of 
1798 ; the Ber. J. Gordon's Hist, of the Bebel- 
lion in Ireland ; Miles Byrne’s Memoirs ; Plow- 
den’s Historical Begister; the Bey. George Tay- 
lor’s Hist, of the Bebellion in the County of 
Wexford; Castler^h Correspondence ; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography ; Eroude’s Eng- 
lish in Ireland ; Led^s England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century s De Quincey’s Works, 1863, xiy. 
248.] B. D. 

MURPHY, JOHN (Jl. 1780-1820^ en- 
grayer, was bom in Ireland about 1748, and 
came to London, where he practised as an 
engrayer, chiefly in mezzotint. His plates are 
not numerous, but some of them are singu- 
larly brilliant and masterly in treatment/He 
engrayed historical subjects after contem- 
porary English painters and the old masters, 
and SLiso portraits. Murphy’s plates include : 
‘ATyger,* after Northoote; ‘ATin^,’ after 
Q. Stubbs; 'Jael and Siseia,’ e&er North- 
cote; ^ Mark Ant(^s Oration,’ after West; 

* (^eorgein and hiBBmi^,*afterT. Stothmrd; 
^Portrait of the Duke of Portland,’ after Rey- 
nolds ; two subjects from thehistoiy of Joseph, 
after Ghiercino; ^Titian’sSon andNurse/ after < 


Titian ; * Christ appearing to the Mag^rien,' 
a^P. da Cortona; < Sacrifice of Abraham,’ 
afler Rembrandt ; and * The Cyolops at their 
Forge,’ after L. Giordano. The last four were 
done for Boydell’s * Houghton Gallery.’ 
Murphy was also a portrait draughtsman. 
Seyeral of his plates are from his own designs, 
and a portrait of ArthurO’LearyFq.y.J, drawn 
by him,ha8 been engrayed by G. Keati^. The 
latest date on Muipuy’s prints is 1809, but, ao- 
omding to a list of liying artists published in 
1820, he was then residing in Howland Street, 
Fitzroy Square. 

[Bedgraye’f Diet, of Artists; J. Chaloner 
Smith's British MezBotinto Portraits; Huber 
and Host’s Manuel des Cuneux et des Amateurs 
de I’Art, 1804; Annals of the Fine Arts, iv. 666.1 

F. M. O’D. 

MURPHY, MARIE LOUISE (1767- • 
1814), mistress of Louis XV, was bom at 
Rouen 21 Oct. 1767, being the fifth daughter 
of Daniel Murphy, an mshman who had 
seryed in the Fronch army, but had become a 
shoemaker. Her mothers name was Mar- 
garet Hickey. Her parents remoyed to Paris, 
where her mother, after her father’s death, be- 
came a secondhand clothes dealer near the 
Palais RoyaL The daughters, all handsome, 
were disposed of by the mother as soon as they 
became marketable. Two are said to haye 
been actresses. The eldest was a model at the 
Academy of Painting, and Marie Louise, to 
whom the reyersion of thatpost had been pro- 
mised, sat to Boucher, and in this way fell 
under the notice of Madame de Pompadour, 
who contriyed that she should pose for the 
Virgin in a Holy Family painted for the 
queen’s oratory. The king, m was exited, 
was smitten with the portrait, and in March 
1756 Marie Louise was lodged, as its first oc- 
cupant, in the small house at Versailles, styled 
the Parc aux Cerfs, round which so many 
legends haye gathered. There on 21 May 
1764 she gaye birth to a child, described by 
some contemporaries as a girl, but probably 
a boy. Witty as well as handsome, ^ la petite 
Morn ’ is said to haye aimed at supplanting 
Madame de Pompadour, but was wmissed 
in disgrace, and was married, on 25 Noy. 
1755, to Major Beaufranchet d’Ayat, a man 
of good connections but poor. ^ She retired 
witn him on a pension to Ayat in Auyergne, 
being forbidden to reappear at Versailles. 
According to Argenson, her sister, Marie 
Brigitte, succeeded her in the Pare aux Oeifii. 
Her husband^ promoted general, was killed 
at Rossbach m 1767, shomy after which she 
married Franpois-Nicolas lie Normant, a re- 
yenue official at Riom. Valfons alleges (Bbu- 
venin, Paris, 1860) that Louis XV, after riy- 
ing his consent to this marriage, reyokedit, 
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the leyoeatioii; howeveri arriving too latOt 
Le Normant, probably after the king’s deatib, 
whw hia wife’s banishment would no loi^r 
be insisted UTOn, obtained the treasurenhip 
of the Marc d’Or^ a Paris office which levied 
first-fruits on fregh appointments. Marie 
Louise again became a widow in 1783^ and 
was accorded a pension of twelve ^ousand 
frani^ During the Beign of Terror she was 
imprisoned as a * sus^ct/ under the name of 
O’Mnrphy, at Sainte-P61agie and at the Eng- 
lish Benewctine convent in Paris. On her re- 
lease she married Louis Philippe Dumont, a 
C^vados deputy in the convention, nearly 
thirty years her lunior. He obtained a divorce 
in January 1799. Marie Louise died at Paris 
11 Dec. 1814. Her son, General Beau- 
franchet, has been taken by some writers 
Bteutf 18 Sept. 1890; Notea and 
Querieaf 7th ser. xi. 802, 429) for her child 
by Louis XV, but that child was probably 
brought up under an assumed name, and 
Bearmncnet was most likely the issue of 
her first marriage. He was a royal page in 
1771 , lieutenant of infantry in 1774, was pro- 
bably present as chief of Berruyer’s staff at 
Louis X Vi’s execution, and served as briga- 
dier-general in Vendie. Suspended as a ct- 
devant in July 1798, he ad^essed remon- 
strances to the minister of war, excusing 
himself for having been bom in a class justly 
disliked, and mentioning his mother, then at 
Havre with her grandchildren, but making no 
reference to his mther. Through the influence 
of Desaix, his cousin, he was m 1798 allowed 
a retiring pension ; he sat in the Corps L6gis- 
latif in 1608, and died at Paris 2 July 1812. 

[Journal du Marquis d’Arcenson, Paris, 1869- 
1867 ; Goncourt’s and Vatefs Lives of Madame 
de Pompadour; Livre Rouge, Paris, 1790; Sou- 
lavie’s Anecdotes de la Cour de Prance (un- 
trustworthy) ; Casanova’s Memoirs, chap. ziv. ; 
Alger’s Englishmen in French Revolution, Lon- 
don. 1889; Revue Historique, 1887, xxxv. 294; 
Revue Retrospective, October 1892, which throws 
doubt on the commonly received version of her 
introduction to L)uie XV.] J. O. A. 

MURPHY, MICHAEL (1707 P-1798), 
Irish reM, the son of a peasant, was born at 
Kilnew, co. Wexford, about 1767. Having 
acquired some learning at a hedge-school at 
Omart, he was ordained a priest at Vniitsun- 
tide 1786, and sent to complete his educa- 
tion at the Irish College at Bordeaux. On 
his return to Ireland he was apTOinted offi- 
ciating priest of the parish of Ballycanew m 
the diocese of Ferns. He is described by an 
unexceptionable witness (TATMB,Sjsf.qrf^ 
BAellum^ p. 17) as a man of exemnlsJT life, 
and much esteemed by persons of all per- 
euasions. In 1798 ho was still a young man. 


strongly huilt, and of a dark complexicau 
When the TOvemment early in that yw 
began to tSkB extraordinary measures m 
Ae preservation of peace of the county, 
Mumhy displayed great zeal in inducing ms 
pariuuoners to surrender their arms and to 
take the oath of allegiance. On the outbreak 
of the rebellion he was reluctantly compelled 
to take up arms for his own safe^ 

Siat of the Inaurreetmif p. 88). He joined 
the rebels at Oulart under Father John 
Murphy [q. v.], whose fortunes he shared 
till nis death at the battle of Arklow on 
9 J une 1798. He greatly ^tinguished him- 
self by his intrepid conduct on that occa- 
sion. He was shot while leading the attack 
on the barricade, and his death greatly dis- 
comfited his followers, whof^a ar&ur he had 
inflamed by the belief thai he was invul- 
nerable. His head was struck off and his 
body burnt by the ordei of Lord Mount- 
norris. 

J The Rev. George Taylor’s Hist, of the Be- 
lion in the County of Wexford ; Sir R. Mus- 
grave’s Memoirs of the different Rebellions in 
Ireland ; Miles Byrne’s Memoirs ; £. Hay’s Hist, 
of the Insurrection in the county of Wexford, a.d. 
1798; Froude’s Englidi in Ireland ; Lecky’s Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century.] K. B. 

MURPHY, PATRICK (1782-1847), 
weather prophet, was bom in 1782, His 
name was very prominent in 1838 as the 
author of * The Weather Almanack (on Scien- 
tific Principles, showing the State of the 
Weather for every D^ of the Year 1888). 
ByP. Murphy, Esq., M!.N.S.,’ i.e. member of 
no society. Under the date of 20 Jan. he 
said, * Fair, prob. lowest deg. of winter temp.’ 
By a happy chance this proved to be a re- 
markably cold day, the thermometer at sun- 
rise standing at four degrees below zero. 
This circumstance raised liis celebrity to a 
great height as a weather pro^et^ and the 
shop of hm publishen, Messrs. Whitti^er & 
Co., was besieged with customers, while the 
winter of 1887-8 became known as Murphy’s 
winter. The 1688 almanac ran to forty-five 
editions, and the prophet made 8,000/., which 
he almost immemately lost in an unsuccess- 
ful speculation in com. There wu nothing 
very remarkable about the medictiom as the 
coldest day generally falls about 20 Jan. In 
the predictions throughout the year the fore- 
casts were partly riAt on 168 days and de- 
eidedly wrong on IWd*^ ApopulnriOBg 
of the day, a parody on * Lesbia has a bem- 
ing we,’ commenced ' Murphy has a weather 
eye/ The almanack was afterwards ooc^ 
nonally published, but its sale vs^ suidh 
fell off after the ‘nine daysT wond« was / 
past, and nlthnately it had a Tecy limitad 
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eirculatiioii. Murphy, however, perMvered i 
ia his puiBuit, and was about brinniig out 
an almanac for 1848, when he died at his 
lodgings, 108 Dorset Street, St. Bride’s, Lon- 
don on 1 Dec. 1847, aged 65. 

ms other works were: 1. ^An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Cause of Miasmata, more 
particularly illustrated in the former and 
resent state of the Camp^a diRoma,’ 1826. 

. * Rudiments of the Primary Forces of 
Ghravity, Magnetism, and Electricity in their 
Agency on the Heavenly Bodies,’ 1830. 
8. * The Anatomy of the Seasons, Weather 
Guide Book, and Perpetual Companion to 
the Almanack,’ 1834. 4. * Meteorology con- 
sidered in its connection with Astronomy, 
Climate, and the Geological Distribution of 
Animab and Plants, equally as with the 
Seasons and Changes of the Weather,’ 1836. 
6. * Observation on the Laws and Cosmical 
Dispositions of Nature in the Solar System. 
With two Papers on Meteorology and Cli- 
mate,’ 1843. The two papers were written 
for meetings of the Society of Scienziati Ita- 
liani at Padua, of which Murphy was elected 
a member. 6. * Weather Tables for the Year 
1845,’ 1844. 7. ^Astronomical Aphorisms 
or Theory of Nature, founded on the Immu- 
table Basis of Meteoric Action,’ 1847, 2nd 
edit. 1847. 

[Times, 7 Dec. 1847, p. 8; Illustr. London 
News, 11 Dec. 1847, p. 883 ; Gent. Mag. April 
1848, p. 443 ; Chambers’s Book of Days, 1864, 
i. 137 ; Notes and Queries, 1886, 7th ser. i. 70, 
117; Fraser’s Mag. 1838, xvii. 378-84.] 

G. C. B. 

MURPHY, ROBERT (1806-1843), ma- 
thematician, bom in 1806, was the third of 
the seven children of a shoemaker, parish 
clerk of Mallow, co. Cork. When eleven 
years of age he was run over by a cart, and 
for twelve months he lay on his bed with a 
fractured thigh-bone. During this confine- 
ment he studied Euclid ana algebra, and 
before attaining the age of thirteen was an 
extraordinarily eflUcient mathematician. Sub- 
sequently he continued his studies in a 
classical school kept by Mr. Hopley at Mal- 
low. At the age of eig[hteen he published 
a remarkable * Refutation of a Pamphlet 
written by the Rev. John Mackey, RToman] 
C[atholicJ Pfriest], entitled ** A Metnod 01 
making a Cube double of a Cube, founded on 
the principles of elementary geometry,” 
wherein his principles are pro'^ ^proneous, 
and the required solution not yet obtained,’ 
Mallow, 1824, 12mo. 

Hia fnends raised a subscription to send 
him to the university, and he benn his re- 
sidenoe in Gonvilk and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, in October 1885. In 1839 he gra- 


duated B.A. and came out third wrangler. 
ImMay 1829 he was elected a fellow of his 
college, and shortly afterwards he was ad- 
mittra to deacon’s orders in the church of 
England. In May 1831 he was appointed 
dean of his coUea^— an office which involved 
the regulation of chapel discipline. Unfor- 
tunately he fell into dissipated habits, and 
in December 1832 he left Cambridge, with 
his fellowship under sequestration for the 
benefit of his creditors. After living, for 
some time among his friends in Ireland, he 
came to London in 1836 to begin life again 
as a teacher and writer; and in October 
1838 he was appointed examiner in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy in the univer- 
sity of London. He died on 12 March 1843. 

His friend, Augustus De Morgan [q. v.], 
remarks that * he had a true genius for mathe- 
matical invention ; ’ and that ^ his works on 
the theory of equations and on electricity, 
and his papers in the Cambridge Transac- 
tions,” are all of high genius.’ 

To the ' Cambridge Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ his contributions were : vol. iii. pt. iii., 
* General Properties of Definite Integrals ; ’ 
vol. iv. pt. i., *On the Resolution of A Igebraic 
Equations ; ’ pt. iii. * On the Inverse Method 
of Definite Integrals, with Physical Applica- 
tions,’ with two further memoirs on the same 
(v., ii. and iii.) ; vol. v. pt. i., ‘ On Elimination 
between an Indefinite Number of Unknown 
Quantities ; ’ vol. vi. pt. i., * On the Resolu- 
tion of Equations in Finite Differences.' 

To the * Philosophical Transactions’ he 
contributed: 1837, pt. i., * Analysis of the 
Roots of Equations ; ’ pt. i., * First Memoir 
on the Theory of Analytical Operations.’ 

His separate works are: 1. * Elementary 
Principles of Electricity, Heat, and Mole- 
cular Actions, part i. On Electricity,’ Cam- 
bridm, 1833, 8vo. 2. ‘ Theory of Aj^brai- 
cal Equations,’ in * Library of Useful Know- 
ledge,’ London, 1839, 8vo ; reprinted 1847. 

[Athenseum, 6 Aug. 1864, p. 181 ; De Mor- 
gan’s Budget of Paradoxes, P* 214 ; Gent Mag. 
May 1843, p, 646 ; Penny Cycl. 1st. Snppl. p. 
337 (by Augustus De Morgan) ; Cat of Library 
of Trin. Ooll. Dublin.] T. C. 

MURRAY or MORAY, Eablb of. [See 
Randolph, Thomas, first Eabl of the Ran- 
dolph family, d , 1332 ; Randolph, J ohn, third 
Eabl, 1346; Stewabt, James, first Eabl of 
the Stewart family, 1499 P-1544; Stewabt, 
Jambs, first Eabl of a new creation, 1531 P- 
1570; Stewabt, James, second Eabl, cf. 1592; 
Stewabt, Alezandbb, fifth Eabl, d, 1701.] 

MURRAY, ADAM (d. 1700), defender 
of Londondem, wae deeoended from the 
MnrrayaofPhmphaughm SeUdikshire. fik 
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father, Gideon Murray, came to Ireland in 
1648, settled at Ling on the Faughan Water, 
nine miles from Londonderry, and held some 
of the lands j^anted by the London Skinnem’ 
Company. When the protestants of Ulster 
armed against Tyrconnel at the end of 1688, 
Adam Murray raised a troop of horse among 
his neighbours. Kobert Lundy [q. y.] sent 
him Qn 16 April 1689 with thirty men, as 
part of the force destined to hold the ford 
oyer the Finn at Clady, near Strabane, W 
neglected to proyide tne necessary supplies. 
Haying only three rounds of ammunition 
apiece, the defenders were dispersed, and 
Iveen passed the riyer. On the 18th James 
himself appeared under the walls of London- 
derry, but was driyen away by the fire of the 
enraged citizens. Murray at the same time 
approached with his horse, and was admitted 
by James Morrison, captain of the city guard, 
who acted in defiance of Lundy, and by so 
doing Bayed the town. Walker had offered 
to tiuce in Murray without his men, but he 
indignantly refused (Mackenzie). Murray 
was followed about by the anxious people, 
and he promised to stand by them. After- 
wards, at a meetingof officers, he taxed Lundy 
with cowardice or treason at Clady and else- 
where. Murray was thenceforth the soul of 
the no-surrender par^, and was chosen to 
command the horse. On 19 April the people 
wished to make him goyemor, out he refused, 
and M^r Baker was chosen. Next day 
Claude Hamilton, lord Strabane, came into 
the town with a flag of truce, and offered 
Murray a coloners commission and 1,000/. 
on King James’s part. He declined both, 
and saw his lordship through the lines. As 
the siege went on, says the author of the 
* Londerias,’ 

The name of Murray grew so terrible 

That he alone was thought inTincible : 

Where’er he came, the Irish fled away. 

In the sally to Fennybum Mill on 21 April 
he had a horse shot under him, and, accord- 
ing to two local authorities, slew the French 
general, Maumont, with his own hand (Mao- 
XENZis, chap. y. ; Londericu). The identical 
sword is stiU shown, but Ayaux reported to 
his goyemment that Maumont was Killed by 
a musket-shot in the head (Maoaxtlat). 
About the middle of May Heneral Bichard 
Hamilton [q. y.] sent Murray’s lather, who 
was iiying near, to persuade his son that the 
town must be gelded. According to the 
author of the ' Londerias,’ who likens him 
to Hamilcar and Reguli^ the old man 
counselled unflinching resistance, and then 
letumed to the besiegers’ camp. To his 
cndit, Hamilton allowed him to liye on* 


molested. On 18 June Murray was badly 
hi^ in the head. In the fight at the Wind* 
miU on 16 July he was shot through both 
thighs, and did not fully recoyer until the 
end of October. 

When Kirke entered the relieyed city at 
the beginning of August, he proposed to 
amalgamate the disabled hero’s regiment with 
another, but nearly all the men ^refbsed^and 
went off into the country with their carbines 
and pistols, and the majoi^^feneral seized the 
saddlea as he also didColonelMurray’s horse, 
which he had preseryed with great care dui^ 
ing all the siege ’ /Mackenzie, chap, yi.) 

Murray died prooably in 1700, an^it is be- 
lieyed, at Ling. He was buried in Glender- 
mot churchyard, near the spot where Go- 
yernor Mitchelbum [q> yj was laid more than 
twenty years later. He married Isabella 
Shaw, by whom he had a son, whose de- 
scendants exist in the f *male line, and a 
daughter, who emoyed a pension from the 
crown for life. Murray dia not himself seek 
any reward, but William III presented him 
with a watch. He has been claimed both 
by the presbyterians and episcopalians, but 
there is no conclusiye eyiaence either way 
^iTHBEOw, p. 826 ; Hemptoit, pp. yi-xii). 
His name has Wn locally perpetuated by the 
Murray Club. 

Besides his sword and watch, Murray’s 
snuffbox is in possession of his descendant, 
Mr. Alexander of Caw House, Londonderry. 

[There are three contemporary accounts of 
the siege of Londonderry, besides subsidiary 
pamphlets on controvert^ pomts, viz. George 
Walker’s True Account; and tnenarratiyesof the 
Bey. John Mackenzie and Captain Thomas Ash. 
The curious Londerias, in halting heroic Terse, by 
Joseph Aickin, was published in 1699. See also 
Hempton's Siege and Hist, of Londonderry; the 
Bey. John Graham’s Ireland Preserred ; Walter 
Harris's Life of William III ; WitheroVs Deny 
and Enniskillen, 8rd ed. 1886; Beid’sPresb^ 
terian Church of Ireland, ed.KiUen,yol. ii. ; Mac- 
aulay’s Hist. chap. xii. ; Cat of Industrial and 
Loan Exhibition, Londonderry, 1800.] B. 

MURRAY, ALEXANDER (d. 1777), 
Jacobite, was the fourth son of Alexander, 
fourth lord Elibank, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Stirling, Burgeon, Edinburgh. He 
seryed for some time in the army, haying 
receiyed an ensigncy in the 26th regiment 
of foot, or Oameroniana, 11 Aug. 1787. 
Horace Walpole wrote of him and his 
brother, the nfth Lord Elibank [fet Mtjb- 
BAT, Patbiox], that they were < Mth aneh 
actiye Jacobites, that if the Pretender 
had euoeeeded th^ would haye prodneed 
many witnesses to test^ their grant ebsi 
for him; both so eautioua that mo wit* 
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nesses of active treason could be produced 
^ the government against them’ {Journal qf 
Owrge Ilf p. 17). At the famous West- 
minster election of 1760 Murray took a very 
active part in favour of Sir G^rge Yande- 
put, the anti-ministerial candidate. A com- 
plamt was preferred against him to the 
House of Oommons by Peter Leigh, high 
bailiff of Westminster, on 20 Jan. 1761, to 
the effect that on 16 May 1760 he was the 
ringleader of a mob, whom he encouraged 
to acts of violence by shouting, 'Will no 
one have courage enough to knock the dog 
downP’ On 1 Feb. 1761 he was called be- 
fore the house, and after being taken into 
the custody of the serg^t-at-arms was 
admitted to bail, but on 6^eb., by a majority 
of 169 to 62, he was ordered to be committed 
a close prisoner to Newgate. Thereafter, by 
a majontv of 166 to 40, it was resolved that 
he should be brought to receive admonition 
on his knees, but to the speaker’s request 
that he should kneel he answered, ' Sir, I 
beg to be excused ; I never kneel but to 
{ib, p. 29). It was thereupon carried that 
since he had ' absolutely refused to be on his 
knees,’ he was ' guilty of a high and most 
dangerous contempt of the authoritv of the 
House of Commons,’ and he was ordered to 
be recommitted to Newgate, the use of paper 
and pens being forbidd^ him, and no person 
to be admitted to lum without the leave of 


the house. On the report of the doctor that 
his life was endangered by the gaol distemper 
be was ordered to be discharged from New- 
gate, and committed to the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms, with the same restrictions 
as formerly: but he declined to accept the 
relief offered him, and elected to remain in 
N ewgate. On 27 April he was again brought 
before the house, when a motion was made 
to admit him to bail, which, however, was 
refused. In May he caused himself to be 
brought before the court of queen’s bench on 
a writ of habeas corpu^ but me Judges unani- 
mouslv refused to diverge him, deeidiz^ 
that the commons had power to judge their 
own privileges (Hallam, Const, Hist, lii. 274, 
28(^. After the prorogation of parliament 
on 26 June he was released by tne sheriffs 
of London; and in a coach, acconmanied by 
Lord Carpenter and Sir George Vandeput, 
with the sheriffs in attendance in a chariot, 
went in procession from Newgate to the 
house of his brother, Lord Elibui]^, in Hen- 
rietta Street, with a banner earned before 
him inscribe ' Murray and Liberty.’ His 
portrait in meszotint was^ engraved, and a 
pamphlet on the case was circulated entitled 
'The Case of the Hon. Alexander Murray, 
Esq., in an Appeal to the People of Gfreat 


Britain, more particularly the Inhqtiitants of 
the City and Liberty of Westminster,’ 1761 
According to Horace Wal p ole, the author of 
the panipmet was Paul Whit^ead {Letters f 
ii. 201). Search was made for the pam- 
phlet oy the high badiff of Westminster, 
and on 2 July Pugh the' printer and Owen 
the publisher, after examination at the secre- 
tarjrs office, were detained in custody. Be- 
fore the meeting of parliament in November 
Murray passed over to France, where he^was 
kno'tm as Count Murray. On 26 Nov. a 
motion was carried in me House of Oom- 
mons for his recommittal to Newgate, and a 
reward of five hundred pounds was offexpd 
for his apprehension. In 1768 he was con- 
cerned in the quarrel at Paris between his 
friend Captain Forbes and the notorious 
John Wilkes. In the ' Great Douglas cause ’ • 
against James George, fourth duke of Hamil- 
ton, he displayed much zeal on behalf of the 

f ursuer [see under Douglas, Abohibald 
AMES EnwABD, first Babon Douglas]. In 
April 1771 he was recalled from exile by 
letter under the king’s privy seal. He died 
unmarried in 1777. Murray was a correspon- 
dent of David Hume, for whom he had a mgh 
admiration. A portrait by Allan Ramsay is 
in the Scottish National Gallery, and was 
engraved by J. Faber. 

[Case of Honourable Alexander Murray, 
1761; Orders of the House of Commons, to 
which are added Proceedings of the House 
against the Hon. Mr. Murray, 2nd edit. 1766 ; 
Horace Walpole’s George U ; Horace Walpole’s 
Letters ; Burton’s Life of Hume ; Gent. Mag.; 
1761 ; Douglas’s Scots’ Peerage (ed. Wood, rev. 
by Paul), 1904; Mahon’s Hist, of England, 
iv. 29-30.] T. F. H. 

MUBHAY, ALEXANDER, Lobu Hbb- 
DEBLAND (1786-1796), Scottish judge, bom 
in Edinburgh in 1786, was the son of Archi- 
bald Murray of Murrayfield, near Edinburgh, 
advocate. He was called to the Scottish bar 
on 7 March 1768, and succeeded his father 
as sheriff-depute of the shire of Peebles in 
1761, and as one of the commissaries of Edin- 
bu^h in 1766. On 24 May 1776 he was ap- 
pointed solicitor-general for Scotland, and at 
the general election in September 1780 was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Peebles- 
shire. The only speech he is recorded to 
have made in parliament was in ^position 
to Sir George Savile’s motion relating to the 
petition of the ddegated counties for a re- 
dress of CTievanoes {ParL Hist, xxu. 161- 
164). He succeeded Hemy Home, lord 
Karnes [q.v.), as an ordinary lord of session 

and took his seat on the bench^witSh^^Se 
title Lord Hsnderland on 6 March 1768. 
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He tool^part in the trials for sedition at 
Edinburgh in 1793 (see Howull, State 
TtiaUt 1817, xxiii. 11 et seq.), and died of 
cholera at Murrayfield on 16 March 1796. 

He married, on 16 March 1778, Katherine, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Lindsay of Eye- 
lick, Perthshire, bart., by whom he had, with 
other issue, Sir John Archibald Murray, lord 
Murray Henderland was joint derk 

of the pipe m the court of excnequer^ an 
offiqe which, through the influence of Lord 
Melyille, was subsequenti^ conferred on his 
twoBOiu. His^DisputatioJuridica . . . de 
Diyortiis et Repudiis,’ &c., was published in 
1768 (Edinburgh, 4to'). 

There is a small etching of Henderland 
in Kay’s ‘Original Portraits,’ yol. i. (No. 
99). 

[Brunton and Haig's Senaton of the College 
of Justice, 1832, p. 537; Kay's Original Por- 
traits and Caricature Etchings, 1877, i. 243-4, 
302, 307, 418, ii. 00, 846 ; Grant's Old and New 
Edinburgh, ii. 81, 255, 270, iii. 103-4 ; Poster's 
Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1882, p. 262; 
Burke's Landed Gentry ; Scots Mag. xxiii 224, 
xxyii. 448, xxxy. 222, iyii. 206.] G. F. B. B. 

MURRAY, ALEXANDER, D.D. (1776- 
1813). linguist, was bom on 22 Oct. 1776 at 
Dunmttenck, Kirkcudbrightshire, where his 
father was a shepherd, tip to 1792 he had 
little more than thirteen months of school 
education, but he had learnt the alphabet in 
a crude way from his father, and by his own 
efforts he had mastered English and the 
rudiments of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
knew something of French and Gorman, and 
had beg^ the study of Abyssinian. Mean- 
while he had been engaged, partly as a shep- 
herd and partly as a tutor to children remote 
from school like himself, and the small fimds 
accruing from these sources helped his lite- 
rary needs. He translated Drackenburg's 
German lectures on Roman authors, and 
when he yisited Dumfries with his yenion 
in 1794, after unsuccessfully offering it to 
two separate publishers, he met Bums, who 
gaye him wise adyice (autobiographical flketch 
prefixed to Eistory of European Lanywiyee), 
The father of Robert Heron (1764-1807) 
[q. y.] lent him useful books, and James 
M‘Harg, a literary pedlar from Edinburgh, 
propos^ that Murray should yisit t^ uni- 
yersity authorities. His pariah minister, 
J. G. Maitlmid of Minnigaff, gaye him an in- 
t^uctory letter to Principm Baird, which 
led to an examination, in which Murray 
agreeably sur pri sed his examiners ^y his 
knowledg^e of Homer, Horace, the Hebrew 
p^ms, and French. Admitted to Edinburgh 
U^yersity as a deserrii^ student, be won 
his way by class distinctions and the help of 


piyate ^ching. Lord Oockbum remem- 
be^ him as a feUow-student, ‘a little 
shiyering creature, gentle, stu^ous, timid» 
and reseryed’ (Memoriale afkie Time^ p. 276). 
He completed a brilliant career by becoming 
a licentiate of the church of Scotland. 

Murray early formed t^ acquaintance of 
Jo^ Leyden (Lbydun, Poetioal Eemains, p. 
xyii), and among his friends were Dr. Ander- 
son, editor of ‘ The British Poets,’ Brougham, 
J e6&ey,ThomaBBrown, Campbell, and others. 
Through L^den he became a contributor to 
the ‘ Soots Magazine,’ and he edited the seyen 
numbers of that periodical from February 
1802, inserting yerses of his own under one 
of the signatures ‘ B,’ ‘ X,’ or ‘ Z.’ He was 
meanwhile diligently studying languages. 
From the spoken tongues of Europe he ad- 
yanced about this time to t!iose of Western 
Asiaand North-east Africe . His lattprstudiea 
led him to contribute t<' three suooessiye 
numbers of the ‘Scots Magazine’ a bio- 
graphy of Bmce, the Abyssinian trayeller, 
which he afterwards expanded into ayolume 
(1808). Constable the publiBher,Btruck with 
his knowledge and thoroughnm, engaged 
him in September 1802 to prepare a new 
edition of ‘Bruce’s Trayels^f7 yds. 1806, 
new edit. 1818), to which he md ample jus- 
tice, despite hmdrances due to the stupid 
jealoui^ of the trayelleris son, James Bruce, 
and his family {Archibald Constable and his 
Literary CorremondentSf L 222). At the same 
time (1802-5) he worked for the ‘ Edinburgh 
Reyiew,’and his letters to Constable mark a 
writer with an easy, humorous, inoisiye style, 
and keenly alire to the importance of literury 
excellence and a wide ana generous culture. 
Almost from the outset, as De Quincey says, 
he had before him ‘ a theory, and distinct 
purpose’ (Db Quincet, Works^ x. 34, ed. 
Masson). 

In 1806 Murray was appointed assistant 
to Dr. James Muirhead (1742-1808) [q. y.], 
parish minister of Urr, kirkcudbrightshire, 
whom he frilly succeeded at his death in 
1808. He married, 9 Dec. 1808, Henrietta 
Affleck, daughter of a parishioner. He 
soon became popular both as a man and a 
preacher. Hu interesting, frank, and some- 
times sprightly letters to Oon^ble n^k 
steady sow deyelopment, patriotic spirit, 
and literary and philosophical earnestness. 
He hailed with enthusiasm Ghalmers’s ‘Cale- 
donia,’ an^ Scott’s ‘Minstrel ’ and ‘ Mormion.’ 
Amongms own literary projects for a time 
were, an edition of the clsauos, snggeetod by 
Constable, and a history of Ghdloway, which 
be seriouriy contemplated, and about which 
he had some correspondence with Seott(€bii-/ 
and his Ltterary Ourespendents, i 
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267). His obief interest, bowever, centred 
in comparstiye langua^. He thou^t of 
writing a philosophical history of the jBuro- 
pean uuiguages {ib. p. 289). In 1811 he 
translated, with a^robation, an Ethiopic 
letter for George 111, brought home by Sut, 
the Abyssinian envoy, whose familiarity with 
the revised edition of Bruce’s ^Travels’ 
prompted bis sumstion of Murray to the 
Marquis of Wellesley as the only capable 
tran^tor *in the British dominions.’ On 
13 Aug. 1811 Murray wrote to Constable that 
be had mastered the Lappish tongue, that he 
saw ^ light through the extent of Europe in 
everv direction,’ and that he trusted to unite 
the histories of Europe and Asia by aid of 
their respective languages. He added his 
conviction that the day would come when 
‘no monarch, however great and virtuous, 
would be ashamed of knowing him.' 

In July 1812, after a keen contest involv- 
ing some bitterness of feeUng, Murray was 
^pointed professor of orientu languages in 
E(unburgh University. His interests were 
materially served by the advocacy of Salt, 
and the active help of Constable (^ScoUMag. 
August 1812; Cmatahle, ut supra). He re- 
ceived from the university on 17 July the 
degree of doctor of divinity. He entered on 
his work at the end of October, publishing 
at the same date ^ Outlines of Oriental Phi- 
lology ’ (1812), for the use of his students. 
He lectured through the winter, against his 
strength, attracting both students and li- 
terarv men to his room. His health com- 
pletely gave way in the spring, and he died 
of consumption at Edinburgh 15 April 1818, 
leaving his widow and a eon and daughter. 
Mrs. Murray survived about twelve vears, 
supported by a government pension of 80/., 
which had l^en granted to her in return for 
Murray’s translation of the Abyssinian let- 
ter. I'he daughter died of consumption in 
1821, and the son, who was practically 
adopted by Archibald Constable, qualified 
for a ship surgeon, and was drownea on his 
first voyage (m. p. 886). A monument to 
Murray was erected near his birthplace in 
1884, and it received a suitable inscription 
in 1877. A portrait by Andrew Geddes, 
formerly in the possession of Constable, is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 


himself an 

bis impulse, melihod, and style ]iad*a nc^a- 
nent infiuence. To the ‘Edinburgn Re- 
view * of 1803 Murray contributed a review 
of yallanoey’s ‘ Prospectus of an Irish Dio- 
tionaiy;' to the number for January 1804 he 


wonderful promise was not 
his performance. But ^he proved 
ideal editor and biogranher, and 
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furnished an article on Clarke’s * P|:ogress of 
Maritime Discovery ; ’ and in Janua^ 1805 
he discussed Maurice’s ‘ History of Hindo- 
stan.’ His ^ Letters to Charles Stuart, M.D.,’ 
appeared in 1818. His great work, the * His- 
tory of the European Languages, or Re- 
searches into the Affinitibs of the Teutonic, 
Greek, Celtic, Slavonic, and Indian Nations,’ 
was edited bvDr. Scott, and published, with 
a life, by Sir H. W. Moncreifi^ in 2 vols. 8vo, 
1828. The Life includes a minute autobio- 
graphical sketch of Murray’s boyhood,' ad- 
dressed to the minister of Minnigan^ Kirkcud- 
brightshire. He figures as a lyrist on his ‘ N a- 
tive Vale ’ in Harper’s ‘ Bards of Galloway.’ 

[Life prefixed to European Languages ; Archi- 
bald Constable and his Literary Correspondents; 
Murray’s Literary History of Galloway; John 
Keith's Life and Writings of Rev. Alex. Murray,* 
Dumfries, 1903.] T. B. 

MURRAY, AMELIA MATILDA (1795- 
1884), writer, bom in 1795, was fourth 
daughter of Lord George Murray [q. v.l, 
bishop of St. Davids, by Anne Charlotte (a, 
1844), second daughter of Lieutenant-general 
IVancis Ludovick Grant, M.P. (Bubkb, Peer- 
age, 1891, p. 69). In 1805, when staying at 
Weymouth, she became known to George III 
and the royal family, and on her mother 
being appointed in 1808 a lady in waiting 
upon the Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth, 
she was frequently at court, where her bright- 
ness attracted much notice. One of the most 
intimate friends of her earlier years was Lady 
Byron. She became an excellent botanist 
and artist, and interested herself in the edu- 
cation of destitute and delinquent children, 
being an original member of the Children’s 
Friend Society, which was established in 
1880. and of kindred institutions. In 1887 
she was chosen maid of honour to Queen 
Victoria. In July 1854 she started on a tour 
through the United States, Cuba, and Canada, 
returning home in October 1855 a zealous 
advocate for the abolition of slavery. Upon 
her proposing to print an account of her 
trav^ we was reminded that court ofiicials 
were not allowed to publish anything savour- 
ing of politics. Rather than suppress her 
opinions, Miss Murray resigned her post in 
lw6, but was subsequently made extra 
woman of the bedchamber. She died on 
7 June 1884 at Glenberrow, Herefordshire. 

Miss Murray published : 1. ‘ Remarks on 
Education in 1847,’ 16mo, London, 1647. 
2. ‘ Letters from the Unitw States, Cuba, 
and Cadada,* 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1856. She 
had prepared, but did not publish, a series of 
sketwes to accompany these volumes. 8. ‘Re- 
collections from 1808 to 1887, with a Con- 
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dusion 1866/ 8to, London, 1868. 4. ^ Pio- 
torial and Descriptiye Sketdies of the Oden- 
wald/ 2 ptB. oblong 4to, London, 1869. 

[Miss Murray's Becollections ; Times, 11 June 
1884, p. 12.] G. G. 

MURRAY or MORAY, Sib ANDREW 
(d. 1388), of Bothwell, warden of Scotland, 
was the son of Sir Andrew Moray of Both- 
'well, the companion of Wallace, who fell at 
Stirling on 11 Sept. 1297 (Wtktotjit, ii. 844). 
He IS first mentioned as the leader of a serious 
rising (non modtc 2 £s) in Moray in the late sum- 
mer of 1297 (Doc. Illust, ofRiet of Scotland, 
ed* Stevenson, ii. 210). On 28 Aug. he re- 
ceived letters of safe-conduct to visit his 
father, then a prisoner in the Tower of Lon- 
don (»&. p. 228y In the same year he was, 
though still a young man, joined in command 
with Wallace in the Scottish advance into 
Northumberland (Hemivgfobd, i. 181), and 
in the succeeding raids into Oumberland and 
Annandale. On 8 Nov. he and Wallace ap- 
pear as the grantors of a charter of nrotection 
to the monastery of Hexham, which had suf- 
fered at the han^ of their wild soldiery {ib, i. 
185). In 1826 he married Christian, sister of 
Robert I, widow of (1) Gratney, earl of Mar, 
and (2) Sir Christopher Seton. He appears to 
have been in receipt of an annuity in 1829- 
1830 {Exche^r Molls, i. 218, 287, 841). 
Shortly after Edward Baliol was crowned, in 
1882, Moray was elected warden or regent by 
the Scots who adhered to the young king, 
David II, but he had no opportunity of at- 
tempting anythii^ till the followin^^ear, 
when he atta^ed Baliol at Roxbunh. While 
endeavouring to rescue Ralph Golding he 
was taken, and, refusing to be the prisoner of 
any one but the king of England, was carried 
to Durham, April 1833 (Wtbtoub, ii. 896 ; 
iii. 292). No sooner was he set at liberty, 
in 1884, than he raised armed opposition to 
the English. With Alexander de Mowbray 
he marked into Buchan, and besieged Henry 
de Beaumont in his castle of Dundarg, on the 
Moray Firth (August-November). By cut- 
ting the waterpipes he compelled his foe to 
surrender, but he permitted nim to return to 
England. Moray was present at the futile 
parliament convened atDairsie in April 1885 
by the steward of Scotland and the returned 
^t 1 of Moray, the regents. In the subse- 
quent surrender to Edward, and in the mak- 
ing of thp treaty of Perth (18 Aug. 1835), 
Moray had no pak, but chose to go into hiding 
with the Earl of Mardi and William Dou- 
glas of Ltddesdale. When the Earl of Athole 
kid siege to the castle of Kildrummie, in 
which Moray's wife and children had becm 
placed, the wee fugitives eame from their 


fastnesses, and marched against Kildrummie 
with eleven hundred men. They surprised 
and slew Athole in the forest of Eilblain or 
Oulbleen. Thereupon Motay assembled a par- 
liament at Dunfermline, and was again ukde 
warden. Edward mansfaed into Gotland, 
and vainly endeavoured to fating him to 
action (see the anecdote of Moray's delays 
in the wood of Stronkaltere, as told to Wnr- 
TOTJB by men who were present — ii. 429-80)* 
During the winter, 13&-6, Moray kept an 
army in the field, and laid siege to toe castles 
of Cupar-Fife and Lochindorb in Oromdale, in 
the latter of which was Catherine, Athc^'s 
widow. He retired from Lochindorb on the 
approach of Edward, who had bera sum- 
moned by the disconsolate lady. No sooner 
had Edward returned to England than he 
assumed the offensive, cap^ ured the castles 
of Dunnottar, Lauriston, and Kinclevin, and 
laid waste the lands (ff Kin<‘ardineand Angus. 
Early in 1887, having received the supjrart 
of the Earls of March anij Fife and William 
Douglas, he marched through Fife, destroyed 
the tower of Falkland, took the castle of 
Leuchars, and, after three weeks' siege, cap- 
tured and sacked the castle of St. Anmws 
(28 Feb.) Cupar still held out, under the 
ecclesiastic, William Bullock (Wtntouh, iL 
486). In March the castle of Bothwell was 
reducedii and the way to England cleared. 
Moray led his troops as far as Carlisle, then 
wheeled about on Edinburgh, which he pro- 
ceeded to invest. The English Marchersrusned 
to its relief, and met the Scots at Crichton. 
In the combat Douglas was wounded, and 
Sir Andrew, though claimii^ the victory, 
saw fit to raise the siege. From this time 
till his death, in 1888, we have but scanty 
record of him. Ford un states, on the autho- 
rity of ' sum comykill,’ that he impeared be- 
fore Stirling in October 1330, and was forced 
to retire on the approach of Edward, but the 
chronology seems to be faulty (seeFoBDi7ir,ii. 
487 ; Haubb^ ii. 284; and TiThER, ii. 49). 
In 1887 he is referr^ to as having bew 
ke^r of Berwick Castle (Exchequer Molls, 
i.4w). From the same source we have details 
of some moneys paid to him as warden in 1887 
(pp. 428, 485, 451, 461, 468), of sums received 
at Eildrummy (p. 445), and of his expenses 
at Rothes (p. 44^. He retired in 1838 to his 
easUe of Avoch in Ross, and there di^ He 
was buried in the chapel of Rosemarkie (Rps- 
marl^el, but his remains were afterwam 
removed u> Dunfermline Abbey. Wyntooti 
gives an interesting charaeter-sketdi of the 
Bcottirii Falnus (ii. 489), for the most past 
panegyrical, but with a criticism of hie 
stmcuon of castles and his wastiiig ofjllis 
native land. AndrewdeMosay had, however, 
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to meet Edward with his own Btratencs, and daughters. The sons were Davi^) second 
the smallneBS of his force compelled him, as lordBalyaird, who on the death of James, 
in the case of St. Andrews, to cast down earl of Annandale, in 1668, succeeded to the 
what could be of use onl j to foes. titles of Viscount Stormont and Lord Scone ; 

rCh»nicle.ofWyntoiii«, Fordun.and Heming- fir Antow Muiwy of Pitloohne; the Hon. 
tom; Exchequer Bolls, voL i.; Hailes’s Annals, James Mumy, M.D., a physic wn of Mme 
vole. i. ii. ; Historical DocnmsnU iUnstiatiTa of eminence ; Sir John MuAay of Drumo^e, 
the History of Scotland, ed. Stevenson, 1870, vol. who was appointed a lord of session in Octo- 
ii.; T^tler, vols. i. ii.] Gt. O. S. her 1681, and a lord of justiciary in July 

1687, but at the revolution was deprived of 
MUBBAY, Sib ANDREW, first Babon all his offices ; and the Hon. William ^ur^ 
Baxvaibd (1597 P-1644), minister of Abdie, ray, an advocate at the Scottish bar. The 
Fifeshire, waa second son of David Mur- dai^hters were: Catherine; Maijory, married 
ray of Balgonie, Fifeshire, hj Ames,dauffh- to sir Alexander Gibson of Durie, a lord of 
ter of Moncrieff of Moncrien. He was edu- session ; and Barbara, married to Patriqb, 
Gated at the universitv of St. Andrews, lord Gray. 

where he graduated K A. in 1618. In 1622 fgj, gcots 

he preaen^ by hia ^dfather, Sir Al&iM (Spalding Club); Robert Brillie’.Lettera 
David Murray.flratTiMount Stormont [q.T.l, and JonrnaU (Bannatyne Club) ; Hew Scott’a* 
to the church of Abdie, to which he was ad- pastl EccIbs. Scot. ii. 467 ; Douglas’s Scots’ Peer- 
mitted on 1 Oct. On the death of hia grand- age (ed. Wood, rev. by Paul ), 1 904.] T. F. H. 
father in 1631 he succeeded to the baronies 

of Amgask and Kippo in Fifeshire. During MTJBBAY, ANDREW (1812-1878), 
the visit of Charles I to Scotland for his naturalist, bom in Edinburgh, 19 Feb. 1812, 
coronation in 1633 he was, on 15 June, was son of William Murray of Conland, 
dubbed a knight at Seton* after dinner’ (Sib Perthshire. Murray was educated for the 
James Balfoitb, Annals, iv. 867). He was law, became a writer to the signet, joined 
the second of those who, in Februa^ 1638, the firm of Murray & Rhind, and for some 
signed the covenant in Greyfriars Church, time practised in Edinburgh. His earliest 
Edinburgh (Gordok, Soots Affairs, i. 43); scientific papers were entomological, and did 
but, althougn his name was also inserted as not appear until he was forty. On the death 
supporting the libel against the bishops in of the Rev. John Fleming, professor of na- 
the same year, he told Gordon of Rothiemay tural science in New College, Edinburgh, in 
' that he never concurred with the libel, and 1867, Murray took up his work for one session, 
that some others there named knew not of and in the same year he became a fellow of 
it ’ (ib. p. 127^. At a meeting of the assemblv the Royal Society of Edinburgh. On the foun- 
of the xirk m the same year, he, althougn dation of the Oregon Exploration Society he 
not a member of it, exerted his influence to became its secretary, and this apparently first 
modify the attitude of the extremists to- aroused his interest in Western North Arne- 
wards the king’s proposals ; and his conduct idea and in the Ooniferse. In 1858-9 Murray 
was so favourably reported to the king by acted as president of the Botanical Society of 
the hiffh commissioner, the Marquis of Hamil- Edinburgh, and in 1860, abandoning the legal 
ton, that on 17 Nov. 1641 he was created a profession, he came to London and became 
peer by the title of Lord Balvaird. He is assistant secretary to the Royal Horticul- 
the only minister of the church of Scotland tuml Society ; in the following year he was 
on whom a knighthood or peerage was ever elected fellow of the Linnean Society. In 
conferred. As a peer he attends a meeting 1868 he joined the scientific committee of 
of the convention of estates ; but on 10 Aug. the Royal Horticultural Society, and in 1677 
1648 it was, * after much reasoning,’ decided was appointed its scientific director. In 1868 
^ the assembly of the kirk ' that my Lord he began the collection of economic entomo- 
l^vaird should keep his ministir, and give logy for the Science and Art Department, now 
over voicing in parliament, under pain of at the Bethnal Green Museum. In the fol- 
deposition and lurther censure’ (Robbbt lowingyeorhe went to St. Petersburg as one 
Baillib, Letters and JaunuUs, ii. 91). On of the delegates to the botanical congress, and 
the death of the second Visoount ^tormont in 1878 to Utali and Oalifomia to report on 
in March 1642, Lord Balvaird succeeded to some mining concessions. This latter journey 
the lands, lordship, and barony of Stormont, seems to havepermanently injuredhis heidth. 
but not to the title. He died on 24 Sept. He died at Bedford GardensJIkimpden Hill, 
1644, a^ about 47. By his wife Lady Kensington, 10 Jan. 1878. His chief contri- 
Eiisabeui Oamegie, daughter of David, first butions to entomology deal with Coleoptera, 
earl of Southeskj he had five sons and three the unfinished monograph of the Nitidularin^ 
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in the l^nnean ^ TranBactions ’ (yol. zxiy. 
1868-j07 undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. 
J. E. Gray, being perhaps the most impor- 
tant. His chief work on the Ooniferse was to 
have been published by the Bay Society, but 
was never completed. 

Among his independent works were : 
1. * Catalogue of the Coleoptera of Scotland,’ 
in coi]j unction with the Rev. W. Little and 
others, Edinburgh, 1853, 8yo. 2, < Letter to 
the ^Secretary of State ... on the Proper 
Treatment of Criminals,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 
8vo. 8. ‘The Skipjack or Wireworm and 
the Slug, with notices of the Microscope, 
Odometer, and Thermometer, for the use of 
Parish Schools ’ (anon.), 1858, 8yo. 4. ‘ On 
the Disguises of Nature, being an Enquiry 
into the Laws which regulate External 
Form and Colour in Plants and Animals,’ 
Edinburgh, 1859, 8yo. 6. ‘ The Pines and 
Firs of Japan,* London, 1863, Svo. 6. The 
letterpress to Peter Lawson’s ‘ Pinetum Bri- 
tannicum,’ 1866, foL 7. ‘ The Geographical 
Distribution of Mammals,’ London, 1866, 4ta 

8. ‘ Catalogue of the Doubleday Collection 
ofL^idoptera,’ South Kensington, 1876, 6yo. 

9. ‘ Economic Entomology,’ South Kensing- 
ton, 1876, 8yo. 10. ‘ List of the Collection 
of Economic Entomology,’ South Kensing- 
ton, 1876, 8vo. 11. ‘ List of Coleoptera from 
Old Calabar,* London, 1878, 8vo. He also 
edited ‘ The Book of the Royal Horticultural 
Society,’ 1863, 4to j ‘ Journal of Travel and 
Natural History,’ vol. i. London, 1868-9; 
and ‘ Paxton’s Rower Garden,’ 1873, 4to. 

[Transactions of Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh, xiii. 879 ; Entomologists’ Monthly M^ 
gazine, xiv. 216; Gardener’s Chronide, 1878, i. 
86.] G. a B. 

MURRAY, Lobd CHARLES, first 
Eabl op Dubhobb (1661-1710), second son 
of John, second earl and first ma^uis of 
Atholl [q. y.], by Lady Amelia Sophia Stan- 
ley, dau^ter of the seventh Earl of Derby, 
was bom 28 Feb. 1660-1. On the enrolment 
in 1681 of General Thomas Dalyell’s recent 
of horse, now the Scots grays. Lord Charles 
Murray was appointed its lieutenant-colonel. 
He was also master of horse to Princess Anne. 
After the death of Dalyell he on 6 Nov. 1685 
obtained the commana of the regiment, and 
he was idso about the same time appointed 
master of the horse to Mary of Modena, queen 
consort of James IL During 1684 he was 
engaged in the campaign in Flanders, and 
was present at the siege of Luxemburg (Huf. 
MSS. Qmm, 12thRep. App. pt. viii. p. 8^. 
On 6 Aim. 1686 he was create by James II 
Earl of Dunmore, Viscount Flncastle, and 
Lord Murray of Blair, Moulin, andTuUiemet. 


At the revolution he was deprived of all his 
offices. Ajccordiim to the Earl of Baloarres, 
the supporters of £ing James at the revolu- 
don depended chiefly on Lord Dunmore to 
influence his father, the Marquis of AthoU, 
against the convention (BALOiBBBS, Jhbmoin, 
p. 85) ; and he states that Dunmore ‘ used idl 
endeavours to keep him to his duty,’ and also 
tofurtherthecause of James (fft.) Being 
suspected of intrigues against the government 
he was arrested M>out 3ie same time as Bal- 
carres (t60, but on 16 Jan. 1690 was admitted 


to bail (Juevm and Melville Pt^rs, p. 372). 
On 16 M^ 1692 he was apprehendeci along 
with the Earl of Middleton [see MinnusTOir, 
Chableb, second Eabl] in disguise at a 
quaker’s in Goodman’s Fimds, near the Tower, 
and after examination was committed to the 
Tower (Lttttbbll, Short Nation, ii. 463). 

After the accession of Queen Ann^ Dun- 
more was sworn a privy f councillor 4 Feb. 
1703, and in the paniament of 21 May his 
patent was read and ordev'3d to be recorded, 
whereupon he took his seat. Lockhart, who 
denounces him and Balcarresas ‘wretches 
of the greatest ingratitude,’ states that from 
the accession of Anne he remained a firm 
supporter of the court party (Paper#, i. 64). 
He also declares the conduct of Dunmore 
especially to have been ‘ inexcusable,’ since 
he had ‘ above five hundred pounds a year 
of his own, and yet sold his honour m a 
present which the queen had yearly given 
ids lady since the late revolution ’ (to.) He 
further affirms that he and Balcarras ‘ had 


no further ambition than how to get as much 
money as to make themselves drunk once or 
twice a day, so no party was much a gainer or 
loser by having or wanting such a couple’ (ib, 
p. 65). In 1704 Dunmore was appointed one 
of a committee of parliament for examining 
the public accounts, and in September 1706 
his services were rewarded by a gratuity. 
He gave constant support to the union with 
England. In 1707 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Blackness Castle. He died in 1710. 

In 1682 he married Catherine, daughter of 
Richard Watts, of Great Munden, Herts. 
Of his seven sons and three daughters^ James, 
viscount Fincastle, died without issue in 
1704; John and William became succes- 
sively second and third earls of Dunmore ; 
^bert (d. 1788), was colonel 88th foot and 
brigadier-general; Thomas, lieutenan^gene- 
ral ; Henijet wasmaiTiedtoPatrick,thiralord 
Kinnaird ; Anne, to John, fourth earl of Dun- 
donald; and Catherine, to her oourin John, 
third Naim. The second son, John, 
second earl of Dunmore, fought at Blenheim 
as ensign, 18 Aug. 1704, and as a Ueutenanb* 
general under iha Earl of Stair at Dettingen 
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in June 1743, was on 22 June 1745 appointed 
governor of Pljmoutl^ and raised to tne rank 
of full generaL Williain, the third son, who 
became third Earl of Dunmore on the death 
of hia brother in 1762, was concerned in the 
rebsAlion of 1745, and sent prisoner to Lon- 
don, but pleading guilty was pardoned. 

[Balcaires’s Memoirs and Leven and Melville 
Papers (both in the Bannatyne Club); Lockhart 
Papers; Luttrell’s Short Relation; Douglas’s 
Scote’Peeiage(Wood,rev.Faul),1904.] T.F.H. 

MURRAY, Loed CHARLES (1681- 
1720), J aoobite, bom 24 Sept. 1691, was fourth 
son of John, second marquis and first duke 
of AthoU [q. v.l, by Lady Katherine, eldest 
daughter of William Douglas, third duke of 
Hamilton [q. v.] He became a comet in the 
5th dragoons in 1712, and served in Flanders 
daring that and the next year (cf. Patten, 
Hutory of tht Rehellion^ pt. i. p. 67). With 
his brothers, William, marquis of TuUibar- 
dine [q. v.], and Lord George Murray fq.v.], 
he, in opposition to the wish of his &ther, 
took part in the rising ; and he held command 
of a regiment in the army, raised in Atholl, 
which crossed the Forth from Fife and 
marched into England. Like his brother 
Lord George he won the strong affection of 
his men by his readiness to share their hard- 
ships as well as their perils. While on the 
march he never could be persuaded to ride 
on horseback, but kept at the head of his 
regiment on foot in the highland dress (f6.) 
At the battle of Preston, Lancashire, 12-13 
Nov. 1716, he commanded at a barrier, at the 
end of a lane leading into the fields, and 
maintained his position with such determina- 
tion that the enemy were driven off. Being 
taken prisoner after the defeat, he was treated 
as a deserter — on the ground that he was an 
officer— and being found guilty was con- 
demned to be shot. He ultimately, through 
the intercession of his father, obtamed a par- 
don (Hist, MSS, Comm, 12th Rep. App. pt. 
viii. p. 70). He was gazetted out of the 6th 
dragoons (then known as Sidney’s regiment) 
on 23 Dec. 1716 (London Gazette), He died 
without issue in 1720. 

[Patten's History of the Rebellion; Hist. 
M8S. Comm. 12th Rep. App. ptrlii.; Douglas’s 
Scots’ Peerage (ed. Wood, rev. by Paul), 1904.] 

T. 1. H. 

MURRAY, CHARLES (1764-1821), 
actor and dramatist, the son nf flir John 
Murray of Broughton [q. v.l W^|| bom in 
1754 at Cheshunt, Hertfordsh^o, o t a ^ for 
some time in France, studied phaipBiby wnd 
surgery in London, and took m ion^goott^s 
mate some voyages to the Mediterranean. 
. After playing as an amateur in Liverpool 
he went, with an introduction firom Younger, 


the Liverpool manager, to Tate V^l^onson 
of the You circuit, makmg, under the name 
of Raymur, at York his first professional 
appearance on the stage as Carlos in ^ Love 
m^es a Man, or the Fop’s Fbrtune,’ by 
Colley Cibber, an important part whicffi he 
took at short notice. Attending assiduously 
to his profession, he made steady progress. 
A quarrel in a tavern in Wakefidd in Sep- 
ten^r 1776, in which he resented some con- 
temptuous treatment on the part of a pian 
of position, led to a scene in the theatre, 
renewed on the followii^ evening, when an 
apology was demanded mm Murray and re- 
fused. A large portion of the audience topk 
his part, compelled him to go in private dress 
through a character he had resigned, and 
escorted him in triumph to Doncaster. After 
one or two further trips to sea he acted in* 
his own name with Griffiths at Norwich, 
where he is believed to have produced a 
poor farce entitled * The Experiment,' 6vo, 
1779. This Genest classes among unacted 
plays. Murray is also credited in the ^ Dra- 
matic Mirror' with the *New Maid of the 
Oaks,’ said also to have been acted in Nor- 
wich, 8vo, 1778. This wretched tragedy 
is in the ^Biographia Dramatica’ assigned 
to Ahab Salem, and is said to have been 
acted near Saratoga. On 8 Oct. 1786, as Sir 
Giles Overreach in ‘A New Way to pay 
Old Debts,’ he made his first appearance 
in Bath, where he played Joseph Surface, 
and was the original Albert in Reynolds's 
‘ W erter ' on 3 Dec. 1786. Here or at Bristol 
he played in his first season Macbeth, Clifford 
in the * Heiress,’ Evander in the ^ Grecian 
Daughter,’ Shylock, lago, lachimo, Pierre, 
Lord Davenant, Mr. O^y, several French 
characters, and other parts, appearing for his 
benefit as Gibbet in the * Beaux Stratagem,’ 
with his wife as Cherry. Genest chronicles 
that they did not sell a single ticket. Here 
he remained until 1796, playi^ a great va- 
riety of parts, including King John, Osmyn, 
Adam in ' As you like it,’ Sir Peter Teazle, 
Old Domton in the ‘ Road to Ruin.’ Mrs. 
Murray was occasionally seen, and on 1 July 
1793, for the benefit of her father and of her 
mother, who played Queen Elinor, his daugh- 
ter, subsequently Mrs. H. Siddons, made as 
Frmoe Arthur her first appearance on any 
stage. She subsequently played Titania, and 
on Mrs. Murray’s final benefit in Bath on 
19 May 1796, Fine Lady in Garrick’s * Ledie.’ 
On this occasion Murray spoke a farewell 
address. The occasion only produced 6^, 
while the average receipts were 160/. 

Murray came to (Jovent Gkurden with a 
good reputation, though Genest holds his 
coming to have been too long delayed His 
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first appesl^nce in London took place on 
SO Sept, as S^lock, with, it is said, Baga- 
telle m the * Poor tidier.’ He was found 
interesting rather than neat, and suited for 
seeondaiy parts rather than primanr. Mur- 
ray had a good presepce and bad tricks of pro- 
nunciation, and never attained a foremost 
position. Alcanor in * Mahomet,’ King in 
‘ First Part of King Henry IV,’ King Heniy 
in <Ki]^ Richard III,’ the King m <Phi- 
lastes,’ Heartley in the ' Guardian,’ Cassio, 
Lusignan, Strickland in the ^ Suspicious Hus- 
band,’ Dr. Gains, Manly in the * Provoked 
Husband,’ and many other parts were played 
in kis first season. For his benefit, on 12 May 
1798, he was Polixenes, Miss Murray mak- 
ing, as Perdita, her first appearance in Lon- 
don. He was on 11 Oct. 1798 the ori- 
Hnal Baron Wildenhaim in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
‘Lovers’ V ows.* On 10 May 1799 ho was, for 
his benefit. Friar Lawrence to the Juliet of 
his daughter, Mrs. Murray making, as the 
Nurse, her first appearance at Oovent Garden. 
From this time hOas Murray played ingenue 
parts, and on 13 Sept. 1802 appeared as Mrs. 
H. Siddons [q. v.] Murray’s last appearance 
at Covent Garden appears to have been on 
17 July 1817 as Brabantio to the Othello 
of Young, the lago of Booth, and the Des- 
demona of Miss O’Neill. During this season 
he had been on 8 May 1817 the original 
Alvarez in Shiel’s ‘ Apostate,’ and took part 
in John Philip Kemble’s retiring perform- 
ances, ending 23 June with Coriolanus. The 
‘Theatrical Inquisitor’ of February 1817, 
X. 147, speaks of Murray as a veteran, and 
makes ungracious reference to his infirmities. 
Threatened with paralysis he withdrew to 
Edinburgh to be near his children, Mrs. Heniy 
Siddons and William Henry Murray [q. v.J, 
and died there on 8 Nov. 1821. The ‘GTOr- 
gian Era’ credits him, in error, with being 
the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, a post 
held by his son. 

Murray was especially commended for the 
dignity of hie old men. Portraits of him by 
Dupont as Baron Wildenhaim in ‘Lovers’ 
Vows,’ and by De Wilde as Tobias in the 
‘ Stranger,’ are in the Mathews collection at 
the Garrick Club. 

[Books cited ; Genest’s Account of the English 
Stage; Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian 
Diet. , ' Georgian Era; Dibdin’s Edinburgh Stage ; 
Penley’s Bath Stage ; Notes and Queries, Sth 
ser. ii. 891.] J- K. 

MURRAY, DANIEL ( 1708-1862), arch- 
bishop of Dublin, bom on 18 1768 at 

Sheepwalk, near Arklow, oo. Wicklow, was 
the Mn of a farmer. He studied at Dublin 
and Salamanca, and on receiving ordination 
VOL. xin. 


as a priest of the Roman catholic chundi| Ite 
was employed as a curate at Dublin and 
Arklow. Apprehensive of violence from dit- 
orderW troops in the latter district, he re- 
moved to Dublin, and acquired the esteem 
of the archbishop of that see, John Thomas 
Troy. Mumay was consecrated in 1809 
l^y’s coadmtor, under the title of arch- 
bishop of Hierapolis ‘in partibus infide- 
lium. Murray acted for a time as president 
of the Roman catholic college at Maynooth, 
and earnestly opposed the projected arrange- 
ment with government desi^ated the ‘ veto.’ 
On the death of Archbishop Troy in 1828 
Murray succeeded to the see of Dublin. Ha 
enjoyed the confidence of successive TK>pes, 
and was held in high respect by the British 
government. Pusey had an interview with 
him in 1841, and bore testimony to his mode- 
ration, and Newman had some conpsspon- 
dence with him before 1846 (Lmnoir, L{fe 
of Pusey, ii. 246-7 ; J. B. Mozlbt, Letters, p. 
122). A seat in the privy council at Dublin, 
officially offered to him in 1846, was not ac- 
cepted. His life was mainly devoted to eode- 
siastical affairs, the establishment and or^ 
nisation of religious associations for the edu- 
cation and relief of the poor. Among these 
was the order of the ‘ Sisters of Charity,’ 
for the constitution of which he obtained 
papal confirmation. Aa a preacher Murray 
IS stated to have been ‘pre-eminently capti- 
vating and effective,’ especially in appeals for 
charitable oHects. Murray took part in the 
synod of the Roman catholic clergy at Thurles 
in 1850, and died at Dublin on 26 Feb. 1862. 
He was interred in the pro-cathedral, Dublin, 
where a marble statue of him has been erected 
in connection with a monument to his memory, 
executed by James Farrell, president of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Fine Arts. 
The only published works of Murray are 
pastoral letters, sermons, and religious dis- 
courses. Two volumes of his sermons ap- 
peared at Dublin in 1869, extending to nearly 
fourteen hundred pages, 8vo, with his por- 
trait prefixed from a painting by Crowley in 
1844. A marble bust of Arenbishop Murray 
is in the National Gallery of Ireland, Dnl)- 
lin. 

[Notices of Archbishop Murray, by the Bev. W. 
Meagher, Dublin, 1868 ; Daltons Archbishops of 
Dublin, 1838 ; Madden’s United Irishmen, 1858 ; 
Brady's Episcopal Snecession, 1878 ; LUs cf 
Aikenbead, py S. Atkinson, l^bUn, 1882.] 

J. T. O. 

MURRAY, Sib DAVID (1667-1629), of 
Gorthy, poet, bom in 1667, was the second eofi 
of Rob^ Murray of Abmiumy, Perthshire, 
a daughter of Mnxm ai TaUibardiae, 
Perthshire. Li August 1600 1^ appeem to 
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have been comptroller of the hoiuehold to and Balvaird, brother of Sir Wiljjam Mur- 
James VI (Daljel^ FraammU of 8oottuh ray of Tullibardine [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Hut, p,60). Yeiy learned and accomplished, Janet Qraham, fourth daughter of WilUam, 
he beosma gentleman of the bedchamber to second earl of Montrose. He was brought 
Prince Henry, with whom he was a smcial up at the court of James VI, who made him 
fayourite, and after 1610 was successiydy his his cupbearer and master of the horse. On 
ffroom of the stole and gentleman of the robes 12 1588 he presented a complaint 

(BiBCH,Zt/eqfHeraiy,Prmoeq/'7raZM,1760, ^inst the inhabitants of Auchtermuchty, 
p. 218). A me gift of 2,000/. was bestowed raeshire, who, when he went to take pos- 
upon him in 1618, and in 1616 he receiyed session of the lands of Auchtermuchty, of 
5,^/. to promote discharge of his debts which he had obtained a heritable infeft- 
(Niohols, ProgreasM of King James, ii. ment, attacked him and the gentlemen of 


374). From Charles I he obtained a char- 
ter under the great seal, bestowing upon him 
the estate of Gorthy, Perthshire. He died 
without an heir in 1629. A portrait by an 
unknown hand is in the National Portrait 
Ghdlery, Edinburgh ; it has an inscription, 

^ 1603, M. 36, Sir David Murray.’ A line 
engraving is given in David Laing’s * Speci- 
men of a proposed Gatalc^e of a portion of 
the Library at Britwell House,’ Edinburgh, 
1852, and also in Laing’s ^Adversaria’ (Ban- 
natyne Club). Another portrait is at Aber- 
cairny, Perthshire. 

In 1611 Murray published in London an 
octavo volume containing (1) * The Tragicall 
Death of Sophonisba,’ a long poem in seven- 
line stanzas, to which are prefixed two sonnets 
addressed to Prince Henry, and (2) * Cmlia,’ 
in which are included twenty-six respectable 
sonnets, a pastoral ballad, * The Complaint 
of the Shepheard Haroalus,’ and an * Epitaph 
on the Death of his Deare Cousin M. Dauid 
Moray.’ The ^Complaint’ Was published 
separately in single sheet folio [1620 P]. In 
^ Sophonisba’ Murray displavs numerous irre- 
gularities, while occasionally bursting into 
genuine verse. Of three introductory sonnets 
to the piece, one is by Drayton, who praises 
his friend’s ^strong muse.’ Other compli- 
mentaiy verses in the volume are by Simon 
Grahame [q. v.l, and by John Murray (1675- 
1632) [q. v.J His * Psalm CIV.’ was printed 
in 4to cy Andro Hart, Edinburgh, 1616, and 
of this the only extant copy is believed to 
be in the Drummond Collection in the Edin- 
burgh University Library. Murray’s ‘ Poems ’ 
were reprinted by the Bannatyne Club in 
1823. 

[Irving’s History of Scotish Poetry; A. Oamp- 
bell’s Hist, of Poetry in Scotland, p. 1 30 ; Biydges’s 
Oensura, x. 878-6 ; Poems by Sir D. Murray of 
Gorthy, No. 2 of Bannatyne Club Series ; Dou- 
glas’s Bmnetage of Scotland.] T. B. 

MUEBAY, Sib DAVID, o^ftaspertie, 
Bibon SooiTE, and afterwards s vxboottbt 
Stobmont (d, 1631), comptroller of Scotland 
and captain of the king’s guard, was the 
second son of Sir Andrew Murray of Amgask 


his company, wounding him m vanous parts 
of the Dody, and cutting off one oi the 
fingers of his right hand P. C, 6Sqp//. 
iv. 836). He is mentioned by Calderwood 
as one of the 'cubicular courtiers’ who, 
* finding themselves preiud^d by the Octa- 
vians,' endeavoured to * ^dle a fire betwixt 
them and the kirk ’ {Hist v. 510). After he 
had been knighted by James VI— at what 
date is uncertain — he was, on 26 April 1699, 
admitted on the privy council as comptroller 
of the royal revenues, in room of George 
Hume, laird of Wedderbum (Keg, P, C, Scotl, 
V. 562). He was also made steward of the 
stewartry of Fife, and on 6 Dec. 1599, while 
holding a court at Falkland, was attacked 
by the neighbouring lairds and their servants 
to the number of thirty (ib, vi. 62 ; cf. Soot 
OP SooTBTABVBT, Staggering State, ed. 1872, 
p.ll4). 

Murray was at Perth at the time of the 
Gowrie conspiracy, 5 Auff. 1600, and was 
subsequently credited with naving been privy 
to the concoction of an artificial semblance 
of a plot with a view to the overthrow of 
the Earl of Gowrie. He took a prominent 

E art in allaying the excitement of the in- 
abitants of Perth when they knew that 
I their provost, the Earl of Gowrie, was slain, 
and with others succeeded in bringing the 
king in sofisty to Falkland. Murray suc- 
ceeded Gowrie as provost of Perth, and also 
obtained a nant of the barony of Ruthven, 
and of the lands belonging to the abbacy of 
Scone, of which Gowrie was commendator. 
In May 1601 he was apnointed by the as- 
sembly of the kirk one of a commission to 
treat as to the best means of advancing the 
'work of the constant platt,’ or proposed 
plan for a permanent method of adeq^tely 
supporting the kirk and clergy in all uie dis- 
tricts of Gotland (Caldebwood, vi. 119). 
On 31 July he was named a componitor to 
the treasurer 'of all signatures and other 
casualties concerning toe treasury’ (Keg, 
P, C. Scotl, vi. 276), and on 17 Nov. he was 
named one of a commission to TOifect an 
agreement betweep the bailies of Edinburgh 
and the strangers imported for making cloth 
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{ib. p. 80$^. On 10 Not. he obtained from 
the tinff the castle land of Falkland, with the 
office 01 ranger of the Lomonds and forester 
of the woods. 

Murr^ was one of the retinue who at- 
tended King James in 1608 when he went 
to take possession of the English throne. On 
his return to Scotland on 11 Aug. he ob- 
tained a commission for raising a guard or 
police of forty horsemen to be at the service 
of the privy council in repressing disorder 
and imprehending criminals who had been 
placed at the horn (tb. p. 681). He was one 
of the Scottish commissioners named by the 
parliament of Perth in 1604 to treat concern- 
ing a union with England (Calderwood, vi. 
263). On 1 April 1605 the barony of Ruthven 
and the lands belonging to the abbacy of 
^cone were erected into the temporal lord- 
ship of Scone, with a seat and vote in par- 
liament, with which he was invested; on 
80 Majr 1606 he had charter of the barony 
of Segie, erected into the lordship of Segie; 
and on 18 Aug. 1608 of the lands and barony 
which belonged to the abbacy of Scone, 
united into the temporal lordship of Scone. 

In June 1606 Scone, as comptroller and 
captain of the guards, was appointed to pro- 
ceed to Cantyre in Argyllshire to receive 
the obedience of the chiefs of the clans of 
the southern Hebrides, and payment of the. 
king’s rents and duties (Reff. P, C, ScotL vii. 
69). He was one of the assessors for the trial at 
Linlithgow in January 1606 of the ministers 
concerned in the contumacious Aberdeen as- 
sembly of 1606. In March 1607 he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to repre- 
sent the king in the synods of Perth and 
Fife, in connection with the scheme for the 
appointment of perpetual moderators. The 
synod of Perth having resisted his proposal 
for the appointment of Alexander Lindsay 
as perpetual moderator, he, in the king's 
name, dissolved the assembly, and as the 
mem^rs of the assembly resolved to proceed 
to the choice of their own moderator, a vio- 
lent scene ensued. Scone, being asked by 
the moderator in the name of Chnst to desist 
troubling the meeting, replied, * 'The devil a 
Jesus is here.’ After attempting by force to 
prevent the elected moderator taking the 
chair, Scone sent for the bailies of the town, 
and commanded them to ring the common 
bell and remove the rebels. On pretence of 
consulting the council of the city the bailies 
withdrew, bnt did not return, and avoided 
interference in the dispute. After the dose 
of the sitting Scone lo^ed the doors, where- 
upon the assembly met in the open air and 
proceeded with their business (Oalderwood, 
vi. 644-52 ; James Mblvillb, Diary), Pro- 


bably it was, as Oalderwood states (JStBt, 
vi. 668), on account of Scone’s contest witi 
the synod of Perth that the synod of ^e, 
which should have met at Dy sart on 28 April, 
was on the 28rd prorogued on pretence of 
the prevalence of the pestilence in the burgh. 
When it did meet, on 18 Aug., it also proved 
contumacious (t^. pp. 674-7). 

In November 1607 Scone was censured 
by the privy council for negligence in his 
duty as captain of the guard in not se- 
curmg the arrest of the Earl of Orawford 
and the laird of Edzell {Bag, P, C, ScoU, 
viii. 486-6), and he was also, on 2 Feb. 1608, 
urged to adopt more energetic measures for 
the arrest of Lord Maxwell {ib. p. 401). Some 
time before March 1608 ha was succeeded 
in the comptrollership by Si** James Hay of 
Fing^k, but he still continued to hold the 
office of captain of the guard. In June he 
resigned his office of componitor to the 
treasurer p. 127). As commissioner 
from the king he took par^ in the ecclesias- 
tical conference at Falkland on 4 May 1609, 
in regard to the discipline of the kirk (Cal- 
DERWOOD, vu. 27-38), and he was one of the 
lords of the articles for the parliament which 
met at Edinburgh in the following June. 
On 8 March 16C^ he was appointed one of 
a commission for preventing the dilapida- 
tion of the bishoprics {Beg, F, C, Sootl, viii. 
600), and on the 23rd he was appointed, 
along with the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
to examine into the charge against John 
Fairfull, minister of Dunfermline, of having 
prayed for the restoration of the banishea 
ministers {ib, p. 602), with the result that 
Fairfull was found guilty (Oalberwooi), vii. 
68). Scone was chosen one of the members of 
the privy council on its reconstruction, 20 Jan. 
160^10, when it was limited to thurW-five 
members {Beg. P, C, Sootl, viii. 61^* On the 
institution of the office of justice of the peace 
in June 1610, he was appointed justice for 
the counties of Fife, ^nross, and Perth 
{ib, ix. 78). On 16 Nov. he was appointed 
one of the assessors to aid the Earl of Dun- 
W as treasurer {ib, p. 86). On 26 April 
1611 an act was passea by the privy council 
disbandini^ the king's guard, as being now 
of ^ no giite use or necesaite ’ {ib. p. 161), 
but Scone was still to receive his pay as 
captain, and on 11 June he was autnorised 
to retain nine of the guard for the apprehen- 
sion ofperfons at the horn for the non-pay- 
ment of taxes (^. pp. 189-90). Subsequently 
thejraard was pla^ under the command of 
Sir Robert Ker of Ancmm,andSooBe had an 
act exoneratinff him for all he had dona 
while holding tne office of eaptaan(t6. p. 867). 

Scone was one of the three eommissioners 
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appointed by the king to the general assem- 
bly at Perth on 6 Aug. 1018, when sanction 
was given to the obnoxious * five articles ’ 
intTodumng various ceremonial and epi- 
scopal observances ^Caldbbwood, vii. 304). 
He was also the long’s commissioner to a 
conference between the bishops and presby- 
terian ministers at St. Andrews in August 
1619 (t^. p. At the parliament held 

at Edinburgh in July 1621 he was chosen 
by the bishops one of the lords of the articles 
(&. p. 480) ; and after the sanction bv 
parliament of the five articles of the Perth 
assembly he the same night hastened to 
London with the news p. 606). Chiefiy 
on account of his zeal in carrying out the 
ecclesiastical policy of the king, he was, by 
patent of 16 Aug., raised to the dignity of 
Viscount Stormont, to him and heirs male 
of his body. On 19 May 1623 he was named 
one of a commission to sit in Edinburgh 
twice a week for the hearing of grievances 
{ih. p. 676). He died 27 Aug. 1631, and 
was Duried at Scone, where a sumptuous 
monument was erected to his memoiy. Scot 
of Scotstarvet says that * albeit an ignorant 
man, yet he was bold, and got great business 
effectuated ’ (Staggering State, p. 114). 

Stormont had, on 20 J uly 1626, been served 
heir male and entire of Sir Andrew Murray 
of Balvaird, the son of his brother, and on 
26 Oct. of the same year made a settlement 
of the lordship of Scone and other estates to 
certain relatives of the name of Murray. As by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of David Beton or 
Bethune of Greich, Fimshire, he had no issue, 
he secured the succession of his titles to Sir 
Mungo Murray, son of the Earl of Tullibar- 
dine, who had married his niece Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir Andrew Murray of Amgask, 
and to the heirs male of his body, failing 
whom to John, first earl of Annandale, and 
his heirs male, with remainder to his own heirs 
male. To preserve his family of Balvaird in 
the line of heirs male he adopted his cousin- 
german’s son, Sir Andrew Murray (after- 
wards created Lord Balvaird), minister of 
Abdie, Fifeshire, son of David Murray of 
Balgonie, and settled on him the fee of the 
estate of Balvaird. 

[Calderwood’s Histoiy of the Kirk of Scot- 
land ; James Melrille’s Diary (Bannatyne Club 
or Wodrow Society); Scot's Staggering State 
of Scottish Statesmen; Beg. F. C. Scot!; Cal. 
State Papers. Dom. ^r reign of James 1; 
Douglas’s Soots’ Peerage (ed. 'W’<x>d,..Tev. by 
Paul), 1904.] T, F H 

MUBRAT, DAVID, second Bail of 
Maksfibld (1727-1796), diplomatist and 
statesman, was eldest son oi David, sixth j 
viscount Stormont, by Anne, only daughter i 


of John Stewart of Innemylie. , Bom on 
9 Oct. 1727, he was educated at Westminster 
School and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
matriculated 28 May 1744 and graduated 
B.A. in 1748. In the latter year, by the 
death of his father, 23 July, he succeeded to 
the viscounty of Stormofit. He entered the 
diplomatic service, and was attache at the 
British embassy, Paris, in 1761, when he 
contributed to the * Epicedia’ Oxoniensia, in 
obitum Celsissimi et Desideratissimi FVe- 
derici Principis Wallim’ (Oxford, fob), an 
English elegy of more thim ordinal^ merit 
(d. English Poems (mthsDeathjtfhM Boyal 
Mtghness Frederick Prince of Wales, Edin- 
burgh, 1761, 12mo). 

Accredited envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Saxony, Stormont arrived at Dres- 
den early in 1766. On the invasion of the» 
electorate by Frederic the Great in the fol- 
lowing September, he made of his own 
initiative a fruitless attempt to mediate be- 
tween the belligerents. The elector took refuge 
in his Polish kingdom, and during the rest 
of the war Stormont resided with the court 
at Warsaw, where on 16 Aug. 1769 he mar- 
ried Henrietta Frederica, daughter of Henry 
Count Bunau of the elector’s privy council. 
On 28 April 1761 he was nominated pleni- 
potentiary at the intended congress of Augs- 
burg. On the failure of that project he was 
recced to the United Kingdom, was elected 
a representative peer of Scotland, and on 
20 July 1763 was sworn of the privy coun- 
cil. Daring the next nine years Stormont 
was envoy extraordinary at the imperial 
court, where he emoyed much of the confi- 
dence of Maris l^ieresa and the Emperor 
Joseph. The death of Lady Stormont in the 
rime of life, 16 March 1766, weighed so 
eavily on his mind that, after burying her 
heart in the family vault at Scone, he sought 
relief in Italian travel. At Rome, in the 
raring of 1768, he became intimate with 
Win^elmann, who calls him [Bfitfe, ed. 
Forster, zweiter Band, S. 326) 'the most 
learned person of his rank whom I have yet 
known,’ and praises his unusual accomplish- 
ment in Greek. On his return to Vienna the 
same year he was invested (30 Nov.) with 
the order of the Thistle. Transferred to the 
French court in August 1772, he remained 
at ParU until March 1778, when, hostilities 
being imminent, he was recalled. The same 
year he was appointed lord-justice general 
of Scotland. Notwithstanding his absence 
from the kingdom, he had retuned his seat 
in the House of Lords at the general Sec- 
tions of 1768 and 1774, and he was re-elected 
in 1780, 1784, and 1790. On 27.0ct. 1779 
he entered the cabinet as secretary of state 
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for the soi^hem department, but went out I 
of office with Lord North in July 1782. In 
the debate of 17 Feb. 1783 he severely cen- 
sured the preliminary articles of peace, and 
on 2 April following accei)ted the office of 
president of the council in the Duhe of 
Portland’s coalition* ministry. On its dis- 
missal, after the rejection by the House of 
Lords of Fox’s East India bill, 19 Dec. the 
same vear, he attached himself for a time to 
the whigs, and made himself formidable to 
the government by his trenchant criticism 
of Pitt’s East India bill, motion for reform, 
and the Irish commercial propositions ^1784- 
17$). He also took an active part in the 
debates on the Regency bill (1788). His 
lon^ and varied diplomatic experience lent 
weight to his censure of the policy of inter- 
vention in the war between Russia and the 
Porte (1791-2), and to the support which he 
at once gave to ministers when, in answer 
to the French declaration of war on 1 Feb. 
1793, they declared war against France on 
11 Feb. In 1794 he returned to office as 
president of the council in succession to 
Lord FitzWilliam. He died at Brighton 
on 1 Sept. 1796. Stormont had succeeded, 
20 Mar& 1793, to the earldom of Mansfield 
of Caen Wood, Middlesex, on the death of 
his uncle, William Murray,firstearl of Mans- 
field fq. V.], by whose side he was buried in 
the North Cross, Westminster Abbey, on 
9 Sept. 1796. 

Mansfield was an eminently able and 
honourable diplomatist and statesman, and, 
though no orator, a ready and powerful 
speaker. He retained his scholarly tastes 
to the end. On 3 July 1793 the university 
of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
D.C.L., and the same year he was made 
chancellor of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
After the death of his first wife, by whom 
he had issue two daughters onJ^, he married, 
6 May 1776. the Hon. Louisa Gathcart, third 
daughter of Charles, ninth lord Gathcart, by 
whom he had issue three sons and a daugh- 
ter. On the death of the first Earl of Mans- 
field, Lady Stormont became Countess of 
Mansfield in the county of Nottingham in 
her own right by reason of the peculiar 
form of the origmal patent creating the 
earldom of Mansfield. She survived Mans- 
field, and married, secondly, 19 Oct. 1797, her 
cousin-serman, Riobert Fulke Oreville, third 
son of f^ncis, first earl of Warwick ; she 
died on 11 July 1843. 

[Alumni WestmoDast. ; Foster's Alamni Oxon. ; 
Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, * Stormont;* 
Gent. Mag. 1761 p. 604, 1796 p. 796; Horace 
Walpole's Letters, ed. Cunninrimm ; Polit. Cor- 
resp. Friedrichs des Grossea, Bands zi-xiv. and 


*riii-xix. ; L>rd Chesterfield’s Letters, ed. Lord 
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MURRA7, ELIZABETH, CoTTuriESS of 
Dtsaet, and afterwards Duchbss op LaudeBt 
DALB (d. 1697), was the elder daughter of 
William Murray, first earl of Dysart [q. v.], 
by his wife, Catharine Bruce of Clacknuuman. 
As the earldom was conferred with remiunder 
to heirs male and female, and the earl had 
no son, the succession to the title fell to 
Elizabeth, who became Cou* teas of Dysart 
in 1650. On 6 Dee. 1670 she obtained from 
Charles II a charter oonfirn.lng her title, and 
allowing her to name any of her issue as 
heir to the honours. 

In 1647 Elizabeth married her first hus- 
band, Sir Lionel Tollemache, third baronet, 
the descendant of an ancient Suffolk family, 
and by him she had three sons and two 
daughters. Sir Lionel died in 1668. Scandd 
had already made very free with Elizabeth’s 
reputation. The improbable rumour was long 
current that she was the mistress of Oliver 
Cromwell when he was in Scotland, and that 
she secured immunity to her relatives from 
the Protector’s exactions through her per- 
sonal influence. Sir John Reresby, nearly 
thirty years later, after Oromwelf's death, 
writing of an interview with her, described 
her as having 'been a beautiful woman, the 
supposed mistress of Oliver Cromwell, and 
at tnat time a lady of great parts' {MemoirSf 
p. 49). It is more certain that in her first 
husband's lifetime she had formed a Haiwn 
with John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale 
[q. v.l, which scandalised even the court of 
Charles H. After the death of his first wife 
Lauderdale married Lady Elizabeth in Febru- 
ary 1671-2. As both mistress and wife of the 
diike a vast amount of patronage lay within 
her power, and, sharing her husband's unpopu- 
larity, she was the subject of many lampoons. 
But she had her parasites. Bishop Burnet, 
in 1677, had hopes of securing some advan- 
tage for himself at her hands, and addressed 
her in poetical strains of the most fnlaome 
flattery. After describing the ' deep extasie ’ 
into which lier appearance had thnrwn him, 
he wrote— 

Cherub I doubt's too low a name for tlise. 

For thou alone a whole rank aeema to be: 

The onelie indiridnal of thy kynd, 

No mate can fltlie suit so great a ndaL 
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Soured by the disappointment of his hopes, 
he afterwards became one of her most in- 
veterate enemies. 

Even in advanced years she held a promi- 
nent place among the ladies of the court of 
CharlU II, and was usually mentioned along 
with Lady Cleveland, Lady Portsmouth, and 
the numerous beauties of doubtful character 
who were then the leaders of fashion. But a 
love of litigation and insatiable greed charac- 
terised her as much as her passion for gal- 
lantry. Before the death of her husband, the 
duke of Lauderdale, she prevailed upon him 
to settle all his estate upon her ; and when 
his brother succeeded, on the duke’s death, 
to the earldom of Lauderdale, in 1682, she at 
once began a series of law-pleas against the 
earl which brought him to the verge of ruin. 
She directed that the duke shomd have a 
most extravagant funeral, and that the whole 
of the expense should be borne by the Lau- 
derdale estates. The duke had purchased 
Duddingston, near Edinburgh, and presented 
it to her, but for the purpose raised 7,000/. 
with her consent on her estate of Ham. 
Though she retained possession of Duddings- 
ton iSter the duke’s death, she compelled 
the Earl of Lauderdale to repay the money 
borrowed for its purchase. In this case, 
through lack of documentary evidence, the 
earl incautiously referred the matter to her 
oath, and Fountainhall distinctly charges 
her with peijury. That Fountainhall was 
not alone in this opinion is shown by a 
letter to Lord Preston on 16 Oct. 1684, now 
in the collection of Sir Frederick Graham, 
bart., of Netherby. At that time the duchess 
was suspected of having furnished funds to 
the Earl of Argyll (whose son was married 
to her da^hte^, to assist in Monmouth’s re- 
bellion. G%e writer says : * It will be hard to 
pro'vo tiliflftf fili6 B6zit! moiio^ t)0 LoFd j 

for no doubt she did it cunningly enough, 
and can for a shift turn it over on [her 
daughter] my Lady Lome, who can hardly 
be troubled for it. Thus they will be neces- 
sitated to refer all to the duchess’s oath, in 
which case, one would think, she is in no 
great danger. Shall an estate arauired with- 
out conscience be lost by it P But she is as 
mean-spirited in adversity as she was inso- 
lent in prosperity.’ It is supposed that when 
"Wycherley wrote his comeay of the ‘ Plain 
Dealer,’ the character of the Widow Black- 
acre was intended as a portrait of^he duchess, 
whom the dramatist must have met at court. 
In a late nasquil the ghosts of her two 
husbands. Sir Lionel T^emache and the 
Duke of Lauderdale, discuss her character 
and conduct in painfully free langpiage. The 
duchess died on 24 Aug. 1697, and was suc- 


ceeded in the earldom of Dysart by her eldest 
son, Sir Lionel ToUemache, from whom the 
present Earl of Dysart is descended. She 
had no children by the duke. 

A portrait, by Lely, is at Ham House. 

[Douglas’s Scots’ Peerage (ed.Wood, rev. Paul), 
1904; Burnet’s Hist.of my own Time; Maidment’s 
Scottish Pasquils; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 
878 : Fountainhall’s Decisions.] A. H. M. 

MURRAY, GASTON (1826-1889), actor. 
[See under Murray, Henry Leigh.] 

MURRAY, Lord GEORGE (1694- 
1760), Jacobite general, was the fifth son of 
John, second marquis and first duke of Atholl 
[q. V.], by Lady Catherine Hamilton, eldest 
daughter of Anne, duchess of Hamilton in 
her own right, and William Douglas, third 
duke of Hamilton. He was born at Hunl^ 
ingtower, near Perth, 4 Oct. 1694. In 1709 
he was studying Horace at the school at 
Perth. On 16 March 1710 he sent to his father 
a complaint against his schoolmaster for not 
allowing him, in accordance with a privilege 
conferred at Candlemas, to protect a boy who 
was whipped, and strongly urged that on ac- 
count of the ^affront’ he might be permitted 
to leave school. In Dec. 1710 he entered at 
Glasgow University, but next June went to 
Flanders as ensign of the 1st regiment, the 
Royals. He gambled freely and contracted 
debt. At the peace of Utrecht in 1713 the 
Royals returned to England. In July 1716 
Murray was at Dunkeld with his father. 

During the rebellion of 1716 Murray served 
with the J acobites under his brother, the Mar- 
quis of Tullibardine [see Murray, William], 
and at Sherifimuir held command of a batta- 
lion (Patten, Hist, of the Rebellion, pt. ii. 
p. 59). Along with Tullibardine he, after 
Sherifimuir, in reply to a representation from 
the Duke of Atholl, intimated his willingness 
to forsake Mar provided he had full assurance 
of an indemnity {Hist MSS, Cmvm, 6th 
Rep. pp. 702-3), but the negotiation came 
to nothing, ana after the collapse of the re- 
bellion he escaped to the continent. In J une 
1716 he was at Avignon with the Earl of Mar, 
who states that he had not ’been well almost 
ever since he came’ (Letter, 16 June, 
Thornton, Stuart Dynasty, 2nd ed. p. 276). 
In 1718 a bill for treason was found against 
him at a court of oyer and terminer held at 
Cupar Fife. Throughout that year he was 
livmg in poverty at Bordeaux. In 1719 he 
accompanied the expedition under Marischal 
and Tullibardine to the north-western high- 
lands, and was wounded at the battle of Glen- 
shiels on 10 June, but made his escape, and 
I is said to have lurked in Highland mountains 
I lor many months, studying the Bible. On 
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19 April W20 he sailed from Methil in Fife position was defended not only by houses and 
and landed in Rotterdam ; thence he passed endosures, but by a morass, widen was almost 
to France. Hw father sought a pardon for unpassabl^ He thereibre resolved to defer 
him from the English government, and he the attack till Cope could be taken by sur- 
secretly returned to Scotland in Aug. 1724 prise. In the early morning of the 2lBt the 
while the negotiatiops were in progress. In nigldanders, crossing the morass in the dark- 
November his father died, but a year later ness,withnoiBelesscel6rity,made their attack 
Murray's pardon passed the Great Seal, almost before Cope was able to draw up his 
^arryingin 1728 he settled down to a country line of battle. The right of the highlanders 
life at Tullibardine at Stratheam, where he was led by the Duke of Perth a^ the left 
leased the house from his brother the new by Murray, to whose men belongs the chief 
duke. He took no part at this period in poli- credit of the victory. * Lord George,' says 
tical intrigue, and in 1746 was nominated the Chevalier Johnstone, * at the head of 
deputy sheriff to his brother the duke, who the first line, did not give the enemy time 
wan sheriff of Perthshire. to recover from their panic. . . . The high- 

Through the influence of his brother, the landers rushed upon them sword in band. 
Marquis otTuUibardine, Murray was induced, and the cavalry was instantly thrown into 
after some hesitation, in Aug. 1746 to join confusion * {ib. p. 86). Alter the victory 
the standard of Prince Charles. Arriving in the insurgents remained for six weeks quar- 
Perthon26Aug.withanumber of theAtholl tered round Edinburgh, nartly to receive 
men, he was made lieutenant-general by the reinforcements, but chiefly 'because they were 
prince, who had entered the city on the pre- at a loss as to their future course of action, 
vious day Almost from the beginning Mur- Ultimately the prince ani*ounced his inten- 
ray was, says Scott, * the soul of the under- tion to march into England, and on 80 Oct. 
taking.’ But for his enthusiasm and skill it appointed his principU officers for the ex- 
wouldhave collapsed at least before the battle pedition, the Duke of Perth to be general 
of Falkirk. He won the attachment and con- and Murray lieutenant-general, l^e maxch 
fidence of the clansmen as completely as did commenced on the Slst, the division under 
Montrose or Dundee, and had he been left un- Murray proceeding by Peebles and Moffat, 
trammelled might have gained a reputation find the other by Lauder and Kelso. After 
equal to theirs. His thorough knowledge of tlieir union at Reddings in Cumberland, Car- 
highland habits and modes of warfare enabled lisle was invested, the siege being conducted 
himtoutilisetheflghtingpowerofhisforcesto by the Duke of Perth. On account of the 
the best advantage. Nor was he less prudent prominence assigned to the duke during the 
and practical than courageous. His pride and siegOj Murray resigned his command, inti- 
high temper led him more than once almost mating his desire henceforth to serve as a 
into altercations with the prince, but in the volunteer. Perth thereupon also resigned, 
matter of his contentions he was unquestion- o-ud his resignation was accepted, it being 
ably in the right. The Chevalier Johnstone understood that Murray, whose skill was 
plausibly asserted that * had Prince Charles necessary to the continuance of the enter- 
slept during the whole of the expedition, and prise, should act as general under the prinra. 
allowed Lord George Murray to act for him At a council of war, held shortly after the 
according to his ownjudgment, he would have surrender of Carlisle (18 Nov.), lie prmoe 
found the crown of Great Britain on his head intimated his preference for a march on I^n- 
when he awoke ’ (Memoirs, ed. 1822, p. 27). don, and appealed to Muroy for his OTimon. 

The army of the prince, after receiving Murray stated that if the pnnee chose to 
large accessions from the highlands, began make the experiment he was persuaded that 
its march southwards from Perth on 11 Sept., the army, small as it was (about 4,600), 
and, proceeding by Stirling and Falkirk, ob- would follow him. The whole propos^how- 
tained possession of Edinburgh without op- ever, emanated from the prince, Murmy 
position. After resting there for three days, simply acquiescing in what he was prolMUy 
it advanced eastwards against Sir John Cope, powerless to prevent. Finding on reaching 
who had disembarked lus troops at Dunbar. Derby on 4 Dec. that they were thr^tened 
Cope resolved to await the attack in astrong by a powerful force under the Duke of Cum- 
but cramped position at the village of Pres- berland, thq hopelessness of the enterpriM, la 
tonpans. seised the higher eminences the almost total absence of recruits tion 

and drew up his men on ground sloping England, became apparent to all except the 
towards the village of Tranent. He soon, prince. On Murray’s adviMt^ydetemmed 
however, discovered that this position would to retreat northwaw until they could effiset 
be of no advantage to the higldanders in exe- a junction with additional reermta from / 
anting their impetuons charge, since (Jope’s Scotland. Murray, who had previously led 
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the adya&ce, now undertook the charge of 
the rear, and it waa chiefly owing to hia 
courage and alertneaa that the retreat waa 
conducted with perfect order and complete 
aucceaa. 8o ailentW and awiftly waa it begun 
that the Duke of Cumberland waa unaware 
of the movement before the highlandera were 
two day march fifom Derby. The highland- 
ers, by their method of marching, were almost 
bejond pursuit even by cavalry, when Murray, 
with the rear-guard, was on the 17th de- 
tained at Clifton in Cumberland by the break- 
ing down of some baggage wagons. Next 
morning the advanced guard of the duke ap- 
peared on the adjoining heights, and, desiring 
to check the pursuit, Murray despatched a 
message to the prince for a reinforcement of 
a ihousand men, his purpose being, by a mid- 
night march, to gain the flank of the pur- 
suers, and, accormng to the method adopted 
at ^estonpans, take them by surprise in the 
early morning. The prince replied by order- 
ing him, without risking any engagement, to 
join the main body with all speed at Penrith. 
*But Murray, probably deeming retreat more 
hazardous than attack, disregarded the order, 
and posted his men strong^ at the village 
of Clifton to await the approach of the 
dragoons. The sun had set, but the dragoons 
continued their march by moonlight, and the 
semi-obscurity favoured the highlanders, who, 
led by Murray, and disregarding the enemies’ 
fire, rushed upon them with their claymores 
and drove them back with great loss. Murray 
thereupon hastened to obey th^rince’s orders, 
and joined the main body. The check thus 
given to the pursuit delivered the insurgents 
from further danger or annoyance. The duke 
dared not venture into the broken and hilly 
country beyond Carlisle, which he contented 
himself with investing, and the highlanders 
entering Scotland on the 20th, and marching 
in two divisions to Glasgow, where they 
levied a heaw subsidy, proceeded to besiege 
the castle of Stirling. It was probably the re- 
fusal of the prince to send a reinforcement 
to Murray while in difficulties at Clifton that 
led Murray on 6 Jan. 1746 to present to him 
a memorial that he should from time to time 
call a council of war^ and that upon sudden 
emergencies a discretionary power should be 
vested in those who had commands. To the 
memorial the prince replied on the 7th, re- 
fusing to adopt the advice proposed, and com- 
plaiimig at length of the attempt to limit 
lUB prerogative {Hist MSS. Comm. 7th Hep. 
p. 704, 12th Rep. App. pt. viii. p. SF8). 

At Stirling the insurgents were Jomed by 
reinforcements from Frace and^ the high- 
lands, which with their lowland allies brought 
up their numbers to about nine thousand. On 


learning of the approach towards* Falkirk of 
the English army under General Hawley, 
they advanced to more favourable ground, 
and drew up on the Plean Moor. The battle 
of Falkirk took place on 17 Jan. As usual 
the highlanders determined to make the 
attack before Hawlev completed his disposi- 
tions. His men haa also to contend with a 
storm of wind and rain which beat in their 
faces. The right wing was led by Murray, 
who fought on foot, sword in hand, at the head 
of the Macdonalds of Eeppoch. He gave 
orders that they should reserve their fire till 
within twelve paces of the enemy. This so 
broke the charge of the dragoons thatnhe 
highlanders were able to mingle in their 
ra^, and engage in a hand-to-hand struggle, 
where their peculiar mode of fighting at once 
gave them the advantage. In a few second^ 
the dragoons were in headlong fiight, and 
breaking through the infantry assisted to com- 
plete the confusion caused by the furious 
attack of the highlanders in other parts of 
the line. So completely panic-stricken were 
the English soldiers that, had the pursuit been 
follow^ up with sufficient vigour, the high- 
land victory might have been as signal as at 
Prestonpans; but the slightness of the resist- 
ance made to their onset caused the high- 
landers to discredit their good fortune. Dread- 
ing that the retreat might be but a feint, they 
hesitated to pursue until Hawley was able to 
withdraw safely towards Edinburgh. After 
his retirement the siege of Stirling was re- 
sumed, but they were unable to effect its 
capture before the approach of a powerful 
force under Cumberland compelled them — 
after blowing up their powder stored in the 
church of St. Ninians — to retreat northwards 
towards Inverness, where reinforcements were 
expected from France. Murray deemed such 
a precipitate retreat decidedly imprudent, as 
tending seriously to discourage the support- 
ers of uie p^ce in other parts of the country 
{Jacobite Corresj^dence of the Atholl Fa- 
mily, p. 184). He also urged that a stand 
should be made in Atholl, and offered to do 
BO with two thousand men ijb. p. 185). Hia 
counsels were, however, overruled, and on 
reaching Crieff on 2 Feb. the army was 
formed m two divisions, the highlanders under 
the prince marching to Inverness by the direct 
mountain route, while the lowland regiments, 
led by Murray, proceeded along the eastern 
coast by Ang^and Aberdeen. Murra^oined 
the prince w^e he was investing Fort Greorge. 
A small garrison had been left in it by Lord 
Loudoun, who for greater safety withdrew into 
Ross ; but Murray derverly surmounted the 
difficidtv of attacking him there by collecting 
a fleet of fishing boats, with which he crossed 
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theDomoobFirth. The outposts of Lord Lou- 
doun were surprisedisnd he him^pl f com- 
pelled to retreat westwards, and finally dis- 
banded his forces. Some time afterwards 
Murray learned that the AthoU county was 
in the hands of the goTomment, Blair Clastle, 
as well as the housis of the fencers, bmng 
occupied by detachments of the royal troops. 
To free it from the indignity he set out in 
'March* with a picked force oi seven hundred 
men,^and, on reaching Dalnaspidal on the 
lOth, divided them mto separate detach- 
ments, assigning to each the task of cap- 
turing one of the posts of the enemy before 
da 3 d)reak, after which they were to rendezvous 
at the Bridge of Bruar, near Blair. The con- 
trivance was attended with complete success, 
except in the case of Blair Inn, the party 
^ere making their escape to Blair Castle. 
The commander. Sir Andrew Agnew, there- 
upon sent out a strong force from the castle 
to reconnoitre, and Murray, the first at the 
rendezvous, accompanied with but twenty- 
four men, was all but surprised. His readi- 
ness of resource was, however, equal to the 
occasion. Placing his men at wide inter- 
vals behind a turf wall, and ordering the 
banners to be displayed at still wider dis- 
tances, and the pipes to strike up a defiant 
pibroch, he so alarmed the royal soldiers that 
they beat a hasty retreat towards the castle. 
On the arrival of the different detachments of 
his men he proceeded to invest the castle, 
but when the garrison were nearly at the last 
extremity he was on 81 March called north- 
wards to Inverness, owing to the approach of 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

Murray was entirely opposed to making 
a stand against Cumberland at Culloden, for 
the simple reason that the ground, which 
was favourable both for cavalry and artillery, 
afforded no opportunity for utilising to the 
best advantage the highland mode oi attack. 
He therefore advised that meanwhile a retreat 
should be made to the hills to await rein- 
forcements, and when overruled in this, sti- 
pulated for a night attack as affording the 
only possible chance of victo^. On the after- 
noon of 16 April 1746 the insurgents com- 
menced their march towards the army of the 
duke, encamped about ten miles distant 
round Naim, out their progress was so slow 
that Murray, who commanded the first line, 
took upon hnn during the night to discon- 
tinue the march, on finding that it would be 
impossible t0 reach the d&e’s camp before 
daylight. Convinoed that it would be ^per- 
fect ma^^ess’ to attack *what was near 
double their number in daylight, where they 
would be prepmd to receive them’ (Letter 
m Lockhart raptn^ iL 2), ha advisM that 


they should at least retire to strong ground 
on the other side of the water of Naim ; but 
the prince reverted to his original purpose, 
and resolved to await the atta<m at OuUoden. 
Murray led the right wing, and, fighting at 
the head of the AUioll men, broke the Duke 
of Cumberland’s line, and captured two pieces 
of cannon. While advancing towards the 
second line he was thrown fiom his horse, 
which had become unmanageable, but ran to 
the rear to bring up other regiments to sup- 
port the attack So deadly, however, was 
the fire of the duke’s forces mat their second 
line was never reached, and in a short time 
the highlanders were in full retreat. 

The Duke of Cumberland inflicted on 
Murray’s name a gratuitous injury by repre- 
senting next day that orders issued by Mur- 
ray before the battle conta ucd an injunc- 
tion to the Jacobites to reft' se quarter to the 
English forces. Copies of urray’s orders to 
I his troops at Culloden are extant at Blair 
Castle, among Cumberlanc i papers at Wind- 
sor, and among the Hardwicke MSS. at the 
British Museum. None contain any reference 
to the alleged denial of quarter, and all con- 
tain the sentence * Nobody on Pain of Death 
to Strip the Slain or Plunder till the Battle 
I be over.’ Cumberland clearly invented the 
so-called ’no quarter’ order, so as to justify 
his ruthless pursuit of his broken foe. 

After the battle Murray, with a number of 
the highland chiefs, retired to Ruthven and 
Badenoch, where theyhad soon a force of three 
thousand men. On 17 April he sent a letter to 
the prince, in which, while regretting that the 
royal standard had been set up without more 
definite assurances of assistance from the king 
of France, and also ’the fatal error that had 
been made in the situation chosen for the bat- 
tle,’ he resigpied his command {Hist, HfSS, 
Comm, 12th Rep. App. pt. viii. p. 74). On 
learning, however, that me prince had deter- 
mined to give up the contest and withdraw to 
France, he earnestly entreated him to remain, 
asserting that the highlanders ’ would have 
made a summer’s campaign without the risk 
of any misfortune.’ As these representa- 
tions failed to move the prince’s resolution, 
Murray disbanded his forces and retired to 
France. According to Douglas he arrived at 
Rome on 27 March 1747, where he was re- 
ceived with great splendour by the Pretender, 
who fitted np an apartment m his palace for 
his receptic|i, and introduced him to the pope 
{Scottish PssragSf ed. Wood, i. 1681 He also 
proposed to allow him four hundred livzesper 
month, and endeavoured to secure for him a 
pension from the French court {Hist* M88» 
Comm. 12th Rep. pt. viii. p.76). There waa^ 
however, a current rumour that the prinoe 
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deeply reaented the terms in which he had re- 
signed his command, and although the prince 
himself always professed his fufi approval of 
the manner in which Lord George had conduc- 
ted himself, it wouldappear that for some time 
at least he was seriously estranged from him. 
This view is confirmed by the Chevalier’s re- 
fusal to receive Lord Georm at Paris in July 
1747 (ib. p. 74). Between December 1746 and 
August 1748 Murray journeyed through Ger- 
many, Silesia, Poland, Prussia, and other 
countries i^ib. p. 76). He lived for some years 
at Emmerich. He died at Medemblik in Hol- 
land on 2 Oct. 1760. By his wife Amelia, only 
daughter of James Murray of Glencarse and 
Strowan, whom he married in 1728, he had 
three sons and two daughters: John, third 
duke of Atholl; James Murray of Strowan, 
colonel of the Atholl highlanders, and ulti- 
mately major-general, who while serving un- 
der Prince Ferdinand was wounded by a mus- 
ket-ball, which prevented him ever after- 
wards lying in a recumbent position; George 
Murray of Pitkeathly, who became vice- 
admiral of the white ; Amelia, married first 
to John, eighth lord Sinclair, and secondly 
to James Farquharson of Invercauld; and 
Charlotte, who died unmarried. Various let- 
ters and journals of Murray belong, with an 
anonymous portrait, to the Duke of Atholl. 

[Chevalier Johnstone’s Memoirs ; Histories of 
the Rebellion by Patten, Rae, Bay, Home, and 
Chambers ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. App. 
pt. viii. ; Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl 
Family (Bannatyne Club) ; Culloden Papers ; 
Burton’s Hist, of Scotland, viii. 444 ; Douglas’s 
Scots’ Peerage (ed. Wood, rev. by Paul), 1904 ; 
A Military History of Perthshire, 1908; Elcho’s 
Short Account of the Affairs of Scotland, 1744-6, 
ed. Charteris, Edinburgh, 1907.] T. F. H. 

MURRAY, Loed GEORGE (1761- 
1803), bishop of St. David’s, born on 80 Jan. 
1761, was the fourth son of John, third duke 
of Atholl cousin. Lady 

Charlotte Murray, daughter of James, second 
duke of Atholl [q . v.] He matriculated from 
New College, Ouord, on 28 June 1779, gradu- 
ating B. A. in 1782, and D.D. by diploma on 27 
Nov. 1800. On5 Nov. 1787 he was madearch- 
deaoon of Man, was also rector of Hurston, 
Kent, and dean of Bockin|f^ Essex. ^ Apply- 

l^ge to that curious mechanical invention, 
the telegraph, he made many improvements in 
that machine’ (Douglas, Peerage^ gd. W ood, i. 
164), and was granted the management of the 
telegraphs (i.e. a species of semaphore) at va- 
rious seaports, and on Wimbledon Common. 
On 18 Dec. 1796 he was introduced to the king, 
and in March 1796 the direction of the tele- 
graph at the admiralty was committed to him 


(see Niohols, Lit llluttratumt, ^ 701). In 
1798 he was eager to take part in recruiting 
forces to oppose the threatened French in- 
vasion, but a meeting of prelates at Lambeth 
checked the * arming innuenifa of their infe- 
rior brethren’ (ib, v. 73^. On 19 Nov. 1800 
Murray was nominated oishop of St. David’s. 
He was elected on 6 Dec., confirmed on 7 and 
consecrated on 11 Feb. 1801. He caught a 
chiU waiting for his carriage on leaving the 
House of Lords, and died at Cavendish Square 
on 8 J une 1808, aged 42. One published ser- 
mon of his is in the British Museum Library. 
Murr^ married at Famborough, Hampshire, 
on 18 Dec. 1780, Anne Charlotte, daughter of 
Lieutenant-general Francis Ludovic Grant, 
M.P., by whom he had nine children, of 
whom John (6. 1786) became a commander 
in the royal navy, and died in the West 
Indies in December 1803. Amelia Matilda 
Murray [q. v.], was the fourth daughter. 

The second son, Georgb Mubeav (1784- 
1860), born at Farnham on 12 Jan. 1784, 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
22 Dec. 1801, graduating B.A. in 1806, M.A. 
in 1810, and D.D. by diploma on 13 March 
1814. On 29 Sept. 1808 he was installed, like 
his father, archdeacon of Man ; on 22 May 
1813 he was nominated bishop of Sodor and 
Man by the Duke of Atholl, and consecrated 
6 March 1814. On 24 Nov. 1827 lie was 
elected bishop of Rochester, receiving back 
the temporalities on 14 Dec. 1827, and on 
19 March 1828 was nominated dean of Wor- 
cester, being succeeded in 1846 by John Peel. 
While commending the character of the 
leaders of the (>xu)rd movement, Murray 
mildly attacked the * Tracts for the Times/ 
especially Nos. 81 and 93, in his raiscopal 
charge of October 1843. Several oi his ser- 
mons and charges were published. He died, 
after a protracted illness, at his town resi- 
dence in Chester Square, London, on 16 Feb. 
I860, aged 76, and was buried in the family 
vault at Kensal Green. He married, on 5 May 
1811, Lady Sarah Hay-Drummond, second 
daughter of Robert, ninth earl of Kinnoull, 
by whom he had five sons and six daughters. 

[Douglas’s Scots’ Peerage, ed. Wood, rev. by 
Paul, 1904 ; Foster’s Peerage ; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozon. 1716-1886 ; Jones and Freeman’s St. Da- 
vid’s, p. 356; Le Neve’s Fasti, passim; Nichols’s 
Lit. Illustr. V. 701, 732; Gent. Mag. 1803,1. 601 ; 
Times, 17 and 23 Feb. 1860.1 A. F. P. 

MURRAY, Sib GEORGE (1769-1819), 
vice-admiral, of a younger branch of the Eli- 
bank family [see Mubbat, Sir Gidbob, and 
MuBBAV, Patbice, fifth Babob Eubank], 
settled at Chichester, was the son of Gideon 
Murray, for many years a magistrate and 
alderman of that city. In 1770, being then 
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eleTen yeam of age, hia name was entered 
on the books of the Niger with Captain 
Francis Ba^ in the Mediterranean. His 
actual service in the navy probably began 
in 1772, when bp joined the Panther, carrying 
the broad pennant of Commodore Shuldham 
on the N ewfoundlanS station. He was after- 
wards in the Bomney, the flagship of Rear- 
admiral John Montagu, on the same station ; 
and in the Bristol, with Captain Morris and 
Sir Ppter Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.], at the 
bloody but unsuccessful attach on Sullivan’s 
Island on 28 June 1776. In September he 
followed Parker to the Chatham, and in her 
waa at the reduction of Rhode Island in De- 
cember 1776. In the beginning of 1778 he 
was taken by Lord Howe into the Eagle, in 
which he engaged in the operations of the 
summer campaign against the French fleet 
under D’Estaing. On his return to England 
he passed his examination, 19 Nov. 1778, and 
on 81 Dec* was promoted to be lieutenant of 
the Arethusa frigate, with Captain Everitt. 
A few weeks later, the Arethusa, in chasing 
a French frigate in-shore, was lost on the 
Breton coast, and Murray became a prisoner. 
He devoted his enforced leisure to the study 
of French and of the organisation of the 
French navy, and after two years was re- 
leased on parole, consequent, it is said, on 
M. de Sartine’s approval of his spirited con- 
duct in chastising an American privateer’s- 
man, who had the insolence to appear in 
public wearing the English naval uniform 
and the royal cockade (Naval ChronwU^ 
xviii. I 8 I). 

Murray was a free man by the beginning 
of 1781, and was appointed to the Mon- 
mouth, commanded by his fellow-townsman. 
Captain James Alms]^. v.l In her he took 
part in the action at Port I^ya, and in the 
capture of the Dutch merchant-ships in 
Saldanha Bay [see Johnstoite, GBOBGEj, and 
afterwards in the East Indies, in the first 
two actions between Sir Edward Hughes 
[q. V.] and the BaiUi de Sufiren. He was 
then moved into the flagship, the Superb; 
was wounded in the action of 8 Sept. 1782 ; 
on 9 Oct. was promoted to the command of 
the Combustion ; and on 12 Oct. was posted 
to the San Carlos frigate. After the Mth 
action with Su£&en he was moved into 
the Inflexible of 74 guns, in which he 
returned to England. He is said to have 
devoted the following years to study, and to 
have resided for some tune in France in order 
to perfect his Imowledge of the language and 
its literature. In 179B he was appointed to 
the l^iton frigate, and afterwaw to the 
Nymphe, just captured from the fVench [see 
Pbixbw, Edwabd, ViflOOUHT Eimoitth]. In 


her he was with the squadron underSir John 
BorlaM Warren [h.v.Jwhen, on 28 April 
1794, it fell in with four French frigates off 
Guernsey, captured three of them, and 
the fourth into Morlaix. The Nymphe, how- 
ever, was some distance astern andnad little 
part in the action (James, i. 222; Tboxtde, 
li. 328). In June 1795 she was attached to 
the fleet under Lord Bridport, and was pre- 
sent at the action off Lorient, on the 28rd. 

^ the follow!^ year Murray was ap- 
pointed to ^ the Colossus of 74 guns, in 
which he joined Sir John Jervis in the 
Mediterranean, and on 14 Feb. 1797 took 
part in the battle off Cape St. Vincent 
NAMES, ii. 40). In September 1798 the 
Colossus, having convoyed some store-ships 
up the Mediterranean, joined Nelson at 
Naples, and, being then under rdersfor home, 
Sir William Hamilton (1780-1803) [q-vO 
took the opportunity of s-)Qding by W a 
large part of his valuable collection. Un- 
fortunately, as she drew ear England die 
was wrecked on a ledge of rocks among the 
ScUly Islands, 7 Dec. 1798, with no loss of 
life, but with the total loss of her valuable 
freight. The circumstances of the wreck 
were inquired into by a court-martial on 
19 Jan. 1799, when Murray was acauitted of 
all blame. He was immediately afterwards 
appointed to the Achilles, and in the next 
year was moved into the Edgar, which in 
1801 was one of the fleet sent to the Baltic 
under Sir Hyde Parker. As a small 74, 
the Edgar was one of the ships chosen 
by Nelson in forming his squadron for the 
attack on the sea defences of Copenhagen, 
and on 2 April 1801 led the w^ in andnad 
a brilliant share in the battle [see Nelso^ 
Hobatio, Viscount]. He then commanded 
a squadron of seven line-of-battle ships off 
Bornholm, subsequently rejoining the fleet 
under Nelson. 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1808, 
Murray was appointed to the Spartiate, but 
at the same time Nelson invitM hun to go 
with him as captain of the fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Murray hesitated, on the 
ground that such a service often led to a 
disagreement between an admiral and his 
first captain, and he valued Nelson’s friend- 
ship too highly to risk the danger of an 
estrangement. This olgection was over- 
come, and Murray acceptM the post, which 
he held during w long watch off Toidon, 
1808-5, anB the voyage to the West Indies 
in 1805, being meantime promoted to be 
rear-admiral on 28 April leOl. On hie re> 
tom to England, in August 1806. he frnind 
hinMMilf, by the death St his (ktner-ln-law, 
to whom lie was executor, involved in private 
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busineBS, which preyented him accompanying 
Nelfion in hia last voyage. In 1807 he was 
appointed commander-mK}hief of the naval 
operations against Buenos Ayres, hut the 
shaie of the navy in those operations was 
limited to convoying and landing the troops 
(James, iv. 281), and again embarking them 
when the evacuation ot the place hsa been 
agreed on. On 25 Oct. 18(w he was pro- 
moted to be vice-admiral, was nominated a 
K.G B on 2 Jan. 1816, and died suddenly 
at Chichester on 28 Feb. 1810, in his sixtieth 
year {Oent Mag, 1819, i. 281). 

[Naval Chronicle (with a portrait), xviii 177; 
Nicolas'sDespatches nnd Letters of I^rd Nelson, 
freq. (see index) ; official letters of Sir Edward 
Hughes, 1782-8, in the Public Record Office, 
and information kindly supjdied by Mr D. 0. 
Murray] J. K. L 

MURRAT, Sib GEORGE (1772-1846), 
general and statesman, second son of Sir Wil- 
uam Murray, hart., and Lady Augusta Mac- 
kenzie, seventh and youngest daughter of 
George, third earl of Cromarty, was bom at 
l^e family seat, Ochtertyre, Cnen, Perthshire, 
on 6 Feb 1772. He was educated at the High 
School and at the university of Edmburgh, and 
received an ensign’s commission in the 7l8t 
regiment on 12 March 1789. He was trans- 
ferred to the 34th regiment soon after, and 
in J^une 1790 to the Srd footguards He 
served the campaign of 1798 in Flanders, 
was present at the affair of St. Amand, 
battle of Famars, siege of Valenciennes, at- 
tack of Lincelles, investment of Dunkirk, 
and attack of Lannoy. On 16 Jan. 1794 he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy with the rank 
of captain, and in April returned to England. 
Be rejoined the army in Flanders m the 
summer of the same year, and was in the 
retreat of the allies through Holland and Qer- 
many. Lithesummerofl796hewaBappointed 
aide-de-camp to Mmor-general Alexander 
Campbell, on the staff of Lord Moira’s army 
in the ex^dition for Quiberon, and in the 
autumn on that for the West Indies under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, but returned in 
February 1796 on account of ill-health. In 
1797 and 1798 he served as aide-de-canm to 
Major-general Campbell on the staff in Eng- 
land and Ireland. On 6 Aug. 1799 he ob- 
tained a company in the 3rd guards with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was em- 
ployed on the staff of the quartermaster- 
general in the ei^dition to H(^an<L and 
woundedattheactionneartheHelder. Here- 
turned to Cork, whence in the autumn of 1800 
he sailed for Gibraltar, was appointed to the 
staff of the quartermaster-general, and sent 
upon a specim mission. In 1801 he was em- 
ployed in the expedition to Egypt, was pr^ 


sent at the landing, was engag^ in the 
battles of 18 and 21 March at Marmonci 
and Aboukir, at Rosetta, and Rhamanie, and 
at the investments of Cairo and Alexandria. 
In 1802 he was appomted adjutant-Meral 
to the forces in the West Inues. The fol- 
lowing year he retiime<f to England and was 
appomted assistant quartermast6>general at 
the horse guards. In 1804 he was made 
deputy quartermaster-general in Ireland. In 
1805 ne served in the expedition to 
over under Lieutenant-general Sir George 
Don [q. V.] In 1806 he returned to his staff 
appointment m Ireland. In 1807 he was 
placed at the head of the quartermaster- 
general’s department in the expedition to 
Stralsund, and afterwards m that to Copen- 
hagen under Sir William Schaw, afterwards 
Earl Cathcart [q v.] In the spring of 1808 
he was quartermaster-general m the expedi- 
tion to the Baltic under Sir John Moore, and 
in the autumn he went in the same capacity 
to Portugal. He was present at the battle 
of Vimiera, the affairs at Lago and Villa 
Franca, and at the battle of Corunna. His 
services on the staff were particularly com- 
mended in Lieutenant-general Hope’s des- 
patch contammg the account of that battle. 

On 9 March 1809 he received the brevet 
of colonel, and was appointed quartermaster- 
general to the forces in Spam and Portugal 
under Lord Wellmrton. He was present m 
the affairs on the aavance to Oporto and the 
passage of the Douro. He was engaged m 
the battles of Talavera, Busaco, fuentes 
d’Onoro, and Vittona He returned home m 
1811, and m May 1812 was appomted quar- 
termaster-generid in Ireland. There he re- 
mamed until September 1813, when he agam 
jomed the urmy m the Penmsula, and took 
part in the battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Kive, Orthes, and Toulouse, and in the sub- 
sequent op^tions until the termmation of 
hostdities in 1814. He had been promoted 
minor-general on 1 Jan. 1812, and on 9 Aug. 
1813 he was made colonel of the 7th battalion 
of the 60th regiment. He waBmadeaK.O.B. 
on 11 Sept. 1813, before the enlargement of 
the order. On his return home m 1814 he 
was appomted adjutant-general to the forces 
in Ireland, and at the end of the year was 
sent to fl^vem the Canadas, with the local 
rank of lieutenant-general. 

On the escape oi Napoleon from Elba, 
Murray obtains leave to join the army of 
Flanders, but various delays prevented ium 
reaching it until Waterloo Im been fought 
and Pans occupied. He remained with the 
army of occupation for three years as chief 
of the staff, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
general. In 1817 he was transferred from 
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the colonelcy of the 7th battalion of the 60th 
regiment to that of the 72nd foot. On his 
return home in 1818 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Edinburgh Castle. In August 1819 
he was made goyemor of the RoyfU Military 
College at Sandhurst, a post he held until 
1824. On 14 Jund 1820, the university of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
D.C.l^. In September 1823 he was trans- 
' ferred to the colonelcy of the 42nd royal 
highlanders, and the same year was returned 
to parliament in the to^ interest as member 
for Perth county. In January 1824 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
following March was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of the ordnance. In March 
1826 he went to Ireland as commander-in- 
chief of the forces, and was promoted lieu- 
« tenant-general on 27 May. He held the 
Irish command until May 1828, when he 
was made a privy councillor on taking office 
as secretary of state for the colonies in the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration. He 
held the post until November 1830. In 
Sej^mber 1829 he was appointed governor 
of Fort George, North Britain. 

At the general election of 1832 he was 
defeated at Perth, but reamed the seat at 
a by-election in 1834. On his appointment 
as master-general of the ordnance he i^n 
lost the election, and did not again sit in 
parliament, although he contested Westmin- 
ster in 1837, and Manchester in 1838 and 
1841. He, however, continued to hold office 
as master-general of the ordnance until 1846. 
He was promoted general on 23 Nov. 1841, 
and was transferred to the colonelcy of the 
let royals in December 1843. He died at 
his residence, 6 Belgrave Square, London, on 
28 July 1846, and was buried beside his wife 
in Kensal Green cemetery on 6 Aug. 

He married, in 1820, Lady Louisa Erskine, 
sister of the Marquis of Anglesea, and widow 
of Sir James Erskne, bv whom he had one 
daughter, who married his aide-de-camp, 
Captain Boyce, of the 2nd life g^uards. His 
wife died 23 Jan. 1842. 

Murray was a successful soldier, an able 
minister, and a skilful and fluent debater. 
For his distinguished militaiy services he 
received the gmd cross with nve clasps for 
the Peninsula, the orders of knight grwd 
cross of the Bath, besides Austrian, Russian, 
Portuguese, and Turkish orders. 

He was the author of: 1. ' &Mech on the 
Roman Catholic Disabilities Relief Bill,’ 8vo, 
London, 1829. 2. * Special Instructions for 
the Offices of theQuartermaster^eral’sDe- 
naitment,’ 12mo, London, and 8. edited 
Liters and Demtches of John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough from 1702 to 


1712,’ 8vo, London, 6 vols. 1846. These 
letters were accidentally discovered in Octo- 
ber 1842, on the removal to the newly built 
muniment room at Blenheim of a chest 
which had long been lying at the steward’s 
house at Hensington, near Woodstock. 

[Chambeis’sDict. of Eminent Scotsmen; Royal 
Military Oalendar, vol. iii. 1820 ; Records of the 
let Royal Regiment; Gent. Mag. 1846 pt. ii; 
Despatches and War Office Records.] R. H. V. 

MURRAY, Sir GIDEON, Lord Eu- 
bank (d. 1621), of Elibank, deputy treasurer 
and lord of session, was third son of Sir John 
Murray of Blackbarony, Peeblesshire, by 
Griselda, daughter of Sir John Bethune ot 
Creich, Fifeshire, and relict of William Scott 
younger of Brai^olm, Rcxbirghshire, an- 
cestor of the Scotts, dukes Ruccleuch. The 
Murrays of Blackbarony claim an origin dis- 
tinct m>m the other great flonilies of thename 
of Murray, and trace their descent ircmi Johan 
de Morreff, who in 1296 wore allegiance to 
Edward I of England. His supposed great- 
grandson, John cfe Moravia, or Moray, is men- 
tioned in a charter of 14 March 14()£^10 as 
possessing the lands of Halton-Murray, or 
Blackbarony, and from him the Murrays of 
Blackbarony descend in a direct line. 

Sir Gideon of Elibank was originally de- 
signated of Glenpoyt or Glenpottie. He 
studied for the church, and in an act of the 
privv council of 26 April 1688 is mentioned 
as coanter of Aberdeen (Heo, P. C, Bcotl, 
p. 604). According to Scot of ^otstarvet, he 
gave up thoughts of the church because he 
killed in a quarrel a man named Aichison. 
For this he was imprisoned in the castle of 
Edinburgh, but through the interposition of 
the wife of the chancellor Arran he was par- 
doned and set at liberty {Stapgering State, ed. 
1872, p. 66). Afterwai^hebMamecbamDer- 
lain to his nephew. Sir Walter Scott of Buc- 
cleugh,and had charge of his aflairsduringhis 
absence in Italy (td. p. 66). On 14 Oct. 
1692-8 he became surety for William Scott 
of Hartwoodmyres and other borderers 
P. C. Scutl V. f88). On 16 March 1698-4 
he had a charter of the lands of Elibank, 
Selkirkshire, witii a salmon fishing in the 
Tweed iltag. Mag, Sig. Soot, 1693-1608, entry 
236). In the fray of Dryfe Sands on 7 Dec. 
1698 between the Scotts and the Johnstones, 
In which John, seventh or eighth lord Max- 
well fq- ▼•]’ Murray was pesrat 

with nvelbundred of the Scotts, and canied 
their laird’s standard (JStaggmna^ State, p 
66). Along with other border chiefi he m 
October 1602 signed the general band against 
borderthievea (fisg, F, (I fiDpfi.TL 888). j 

After the accession of Jaiaes to the En^ 
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lish throne Murray wan appointed one of a 
commission of justiciary for the borders (ib, 

vii. 702). On 14 March 1605 he Teceived 
the honour of knighthood, and on the 14th 
he was appointed one of a conjunct com- 
mission for the borders consisting of English- 
men and Scotsmen (ib, ^707). Alonff with 
his brother, the laird of Blackbarony, he was 
nominated in June 1607 commissioner to the 
presbytery of Peebles, to secure there the 
inauguration of the scheme for the appoint- 
ment of perpetual moderators (ib. p. 876). 
On 8 Aug. he was appointed with other com- 
missioners to assist the Earls of Dunbar and 
Cumberland in establishing peace and obedi- 
ence in the middle shires (borders) (t&.p.729), 
for which he received a fee of 800/. (i5. 

viii. 16). On 19 Jan. 1607-8 the privy council 
passed an order of approbation of his services 
and that of the other commissioners (ib. 
p. 88), and on 1 March 1610 the king’s special 
approbation of his individual services was 
ratified by the council (ib. p. 482). On 
20 Feb. he also obtained a pension of 1,200/. 
Scots from the Earl of Dunbar, which was 
subsequently ratified by the states. 

During 1610 the quarrels of Murray’s 
second son, Walter, and a son of Lord Oran- 
etoun, who had cnallenged each other to 
single combat, occupied much of the attention 
of the council, and on 4 Aug. Murray had 
to give caution in five thousand marks for 
his son to remain in Edinburgh until freed 
by the council (^. iz. 658). On 28 Aug. 
1610 he was admitted a member of the 
privy council in place of Sir James Hay of 
Fingask (»&. p. 76). On 15 Nov. he was 
named a member of the royal commission of 
the exchequer (ib, p. 85). He was one of the 
* new Octavians’ appointed in ^ril 1611 for 
the management of the king’s anairs in Scot- 
land, and on 15 J une he was named a member 
of a royal commission for the borders (ib. 
p. 194). As a token of his special regard for 
him the king also in this year made over to 
him a number of presentation cups given to 
him by various Scottish burghs. 

On 80 July 1611 Eliba^ had a com- 
mission for managing the afiairs of the king’s 
favourite, Robert Car (or Eer), viscount 
Rochester, in Scotland, and through his in- 
fiuence he was in December 1612 appointed 
treasurer depute. In the parliament which 
met at Edinburgh in October 1612 he sat as 
member for Selkirkshire (Foster, Members 
of ths Scottish Parliament f 2nd edit.p. 265). 
On 28 April 1618 he was named one of a 
commission for exacting fines on the Mao- 
gregors (Meg. P. C, &otL x. 61-6). On 
2 mv. he was appointed a lord of session, 
with the title of Xord Elibank, and he was 


at the same time named a commi^ioner for 
the middle shires, with a salary of 600/. (ib» 
p. 164). He was one of the commission who 
m December 1614 examined John Ogilvie, 
the jesuit, with torture. In December 1615 
he was appointed a commissioner in the new 
court of high commissidn, and on 80 July 
1616 one 01 a commission of justiciary for 
the north. The same year his pension was 
increased to 2,400/. Scots, and extended 
to the lifetime of his two sons. His man- 
agement of the revenue of Scotland luUy 
justified this recognition of his services, for 
It had been so prudent and able as to enable 
him not only to carry out extensive repairs 
on the tojbA residences of Holyrood, Dun- 
fermline, Linlithgow, and Falkland, and the 
castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dum- 
barton, but also to have in the treasury a* 
su^lus sufficient to defray the expenses of 
King James and his court during the royal 
visit to Scotland in 1617 (Staggering State, 
p. 60). Elibank was appointed one of a com- 
mission td the diocesan assembly at St. An- 
drews in October of this year, to take the 
place of the king’s commissioner, the Earl of 
Montrose, who was ill (GALDEBWooi>,vii. 284), 
and he was one of the courtiers who on Easter 
day 1618 took the communion kneeling in 
the royal chapel (ib. p. 297). At the assembly 
held at Perth on 25 Aug. 1618 he was one 
of the assessors of the king’s commissioners 
(ib. p. 804). As a proof of the high esteem in 
which Elibank was held by the king, Scot of 
Scotstarvet states that when on one occasion 
in the bedchamber, with none present but 
the king, Elibank, and Scot, Elibank hap- 
pened to drop his chevron, the king, though 
both old and stiff, stooped to pick it up, and 

f ave it him, saying, * My predecessor. Queen 
nizabeth, thought she did a favour to any 
man who was speaking with her when she 
let her glove fall, that he might take it up 
and give it to her ; but, sir, you may say a 
king lifted your glove’ (Staggering State, 
p. 66). Nevertheless, when in 1621 Elibank 
was accused by James Stewart, lord Ochil- 
tree, of malversations as treasurer depute, 
the king ordered a day for his trial. The 
accusation, however, upset his reason, and 
being haunted by the delusion that he had 
no money to obtain for himself bread or 
drink, he refused to take food, and died on 
28 June, after an illness of twenty days (A. ; 
Oalderwood, viL 462). By his wife Mar- 
garet Pentland he had two sons and a daugh- 
ter : Sir Patrick, who was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia on 6 May 1628, was raised to the 
peerage by the title Lord Elibank on 18 March 
1648, consistently supported Charles I during 
the civil war, and oied on 12 Nov. 1649; 
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Walter of LLvioj^tone ; and Ag;nes, married 
to Sir William Scott of Harden. 

[Calderwood’s Hiat. of the Kirk of Scotland; 
Scot’s Staggering State of Scottish Statesmen; 
Beg. Mm. Sig ^t. ; Beg F. C Scotl , Bmn- 
ton and &ig’s Senators of the College of Justice , 
Douglas’s Scots* Peerage (ed Wood, rev. by 
Paul), 1904.] T F. H. I 

MURRAY, GRENVILLE (1824-1881), I 
whose full name was Eustace Clare Gren- 
ville Murray, journalist, was natural son of 
Richard Grenville, second duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos. Born m 1824, he matricu- 
lated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 1 March 
1^8, and was entered a student of the Inner 
Temple in 1850. He attracted at an early 
age the notice of Lord Palmerston, at his in- 
stigation entered the diplomatic service, and 
.was 5u 14 July 1851 sent as an attach^ to 
the embassy at Vienna Murray entered at 
the same time mto an a^eement with the 
‘ Mornmg Post,’ by which he undertook to act 
as Vienna correspondent. Such a contraven- 
tion of the usages of the foreign office was by 
an accident brought to the notice of the British 
ambassador. Lord Westmorland, by whom 
Murray, though protected against dismissal ’ 
by the interest of Palmerston, was ostracised j 
from the British chancery. On 7 April 1862 I 
he was temporarily transferred to Hanover, 
and on 19 Oct of the same year he was ap- 
pomted fifth paid attach6 at Constantinople, 
where his relations with Lord Stratfora de 
Redclyffe (then Sir Stratford Canning) were 
from the first the reverse of co^al, and 
resulted in his being banished as vice-consul 
to Mitylene. In 1864 appeared his admirably 
written 'Roving Englishman^’ a senes of 
desultory (iapters on travel, m which the 
Turkish ambassador was satirised as Sir 
Hector Stubble. Palmerston was unwilling 
to recall Murray, but in 1855 he was trans- 
ferred to Odessa as consul-general. He re- 
turned to England, after tnirteen years of 
discord with^e Bntish residents in Odessa, 
in 1868, contributed to the first numbers of 
' Vanity Fair,' and in the following year 
started a weekly mumal of the most mordant 
type, entitled ' The Queen’s Messenger,’ a 
prototype of the later ' Society papers.’ On 
22 June 1869 Murray was horsewlupped by 
Lord Oarrmgton, at the door of the Conser- 
vative Club in St James’s Street, for a slander 
upon his father, Robert John, second lord 
Carrington. The assault was made under 
strong provocation. Lord Carrington was 
prosecuted by Murray, and was found guilty 
at the Middlesex sessimis on 22 July, but 
was only ordered to appear for judtaent 
when called upon. Meanwhile, on 17 July, 
Murray had been charged at Bow Street 


with penury in denying the authorship of 
the artide m dispute. He was remanded 
on bail until the 29th, but before that date 
he withdrew to Fans, and practically exiled 
himself from this country. He became well 
known in the French capital as the Comte 
de Bethel d’ Aragon, takmg the title of the 
Spanish lady whom he had married. He 

E reduced several novels, but was more at 
ome m short satirical pieces, and wrote 
innumerable essays and sketches, caustic in 
matter and incisive m ^le, for the Enghsh 
and Amencan press He was Pans corre- 
spondent of the ' Daily News’ and the ' Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ was one of the early wnters 
m the ' ComhiU Magazine ’ and m the 'World,’ 
of which he was for a short time joint pro- 
pnetor, and contributed chira^ter sketches 
to the ' niustrated London N v. s,’ and ' Queer 
Stories ’to 'Truth.’ lie was certainly one 
of the most accomplished 'onmalists of his 
day. He probably did moie than any single 
person to initiate we mod m type of journal, 
which IS characterised by a tone of candour 
with regard to public ^uirs, but owes its 
chief attraction to the circulation of pnvate 

f ossip, largely by means of hint and mnuendo 
[e died at Pas^ on 20 Dec., and was buried 
in Pans on 24 Dec 1881. 

Murray’s chief works were : 1. ' Droits et 
Devoirs des Envoy 6s Diplomats ues,’ London, 
1853, 12mo the nucleus of ' Embassies and 
Foreign Courts,’ published two years later. 
2. ' The Roving Englishman ’ (repnnted from 
' Household Words’), 1854, 8vo. 3. ‘ Pic- 
tures from the Battlenelds,’ 1856, 8vo, apropos 
of the Crimean campaigns 4. ' Sport and 
its Pleasures,’ 1859, 8vo. 5. ' The Oyster : 
where, how, and when to find, breed, cook, 
and eat it,’ 1861, London, 12mo. 6. ' The 
Member for Pans: a Tale of the Second 
Empire,’ 1671 , 8 vo (French translation, 1 876). 
7. 'Men of the Second Empire,’ 1872, 8vo. 
8. ' Men of the Third Republic,’ 1878, 8vo 
(two l^ench editions). 9. ' Voung Brown ; 
or the Law of Inheritance,’ 1874, 8vo. This 
first appeared in the ' CornhiU Marine,’ 
and IS partly autobiographical (fVench 
translation, 1875). 10. 'The Boudoir Oa- 
bal,’ 1875, 8vo (fVench translation, 1876). 
11. 'Turk^: beiim Sketches from Life,’ 
1877, 8vo. l2.' The Russians of To-day/1878, 
8vo (Fraich translation, 1878). 18. ' Round 
about France,’ 1878, 6 to : a series of mter- 
esting^papers which originally appeared in 
the ' DaiW News.’ 14. ' LneoUns, or Pa- 
latable Essays,’ 1878, 8vo. lA'SideLkhU 
on English So^ty : or Sketches from Lifr, 
Social and Satirical,’ 1881, 2 vols. 8to : a 
series of gross satires upon social and poli- 
tical personages in England, with an inmioal 
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dadicatioB to the queen; illustrated bj 
Frank Bamaxd, 16. *Higb Life in Franee 
under the Remiblic’ (posthumous), 1884, Qyo. 
17. ^ Under tbe Lens : Social Photomphe,’ 
1885, 8 ToU. 8to, containing some wstohes 
reprinted from the *Pall Mall Gazette* in a 
▼ein somewhat resembling that of the * Snob 
Phpers.’ 

[Foster's Alumni Ozon. 1716-1886 ; Irfing's 
Annals of Our Times, pp. 878, 881 ; Edmund 
Yates’s ReoollectionB and ^perienees, 1886, 
p. 448 sq. ; Fox Bourne's English Newspapers, 
ii. 801-11 ; Vixetellj's Glances back through 
Fifty Yean, ii. 432 ; Daily News. 24 Dee. 1881 ; 
Times, 24 Dee. 1881 ; Truth, 29 Dec. 1881 ; 
Annual Begister, 1881, p. 164 ; Athenaum, 1881, 
ii. 902; Foreign Office Lists, 1863-6; Men of 
the Reign, p. 666 ; Murray’s works.] T. 8. 

MURRAY, HENRY LEIGH (1820- 
1870), actor, whose name was originally 
Wilson, was bom in Sloane Street, London, 
19 Oct. 1820. While clerk in a merchant’s 
office he joined some amateurs in a small 
theatre in Catherine Street, Strand, making 
his first appearance about 1838 as Bucking^ 
hawi in * King Richard HI.’ Gassio, Macduff, 
Faulconbrid^, lago, Ac., followed, and on 
2 Dec. 1839, under Hooper, manager of the 
York circuit, he made at Hull his d6but as 
an actor, playing Ludoyico in * Othello.’ On 
17 Sept. 1840, as Leigh, perhaps to avoid 
confusion with his manager, he appeared at 
the Adelphi Theatre, Edmburgh, under Wil- 
liam Henry Murray [q. y.], as Lieutenant 
Morton in the ' Middy Ashore.’ While oc- 
camonally visiting Dundee, Perth, and other 
towns, he remained in Edinbnrgh, at the 
Theatre Royal or the Adelphi, till the spring 
of 1846, marrying in 1841 Miss Elizabeth 
Lee, a member of the company. Among 
the characters he played were Dr. Gains, Jan 
Doustersw^el in the * Lost Ship,’ Hotspur, 
and Mark Antony, in which character he took 
his farewell of the Edinburgh stage. His 
salary in Edinburgh in 18& was 1/. 10s. 
weekly, his wife receiving 2/. 16s. Mur- 
ray’s first appearance in London took place 
at the Princess’s under Maddox on 19 April 
1846, as Sir Thomas Clifford in the * Hunch- 
back,’ with Lester Wallack, by whom he 
had been bronght from Edinburgh, as the 
Hunchback, Miss Oushman beii^ the Julia, 
Mr. Walter Lacy Lord Tinsel, Mr. Compton 
Modus, and Mrs. Stirling Helen. He played 
Bassanio, Orlando, Leonardo Gon^a, Ac., 
and was the original Herman Blndorf in 
Kenney’s * Infetuation,’ and Malcolm Young 
in White’s ' Kiim of the Commons.’ He was 
also Icilius to ll^icready’s Virginius and De 
Mauprat to his Richelieu. With Macready 
he went, in the autumn of 1846, to the 


Surrey, where he played secondly charao- 
ters in Shakespeare and Loveless in the * Re- 
lapse.’ On the reo<»nmendation of Biokens 
he was chosen to play at the Lyoeum Alfred 
Heathfield in Albert Smith’s adaptation of 
the * Battle of Life.’ At tHe Lyceum he 
remained under the KeelSy and the Mathews 
man^ments. His Marquis de Volange in 
the^ Pride of the Market ’ won special recog- 
nition. In Dublin in 1848 he supported 
Miss Faucit (Lady Martin), playing Romeo, 
Jaffier, Biron, L^natus, Beverley, Olaude 
Melnotte, Charles Surface, Ac. Quitting the 
Lyceum for the Olympic he became stage- 
manager under Stocqueler, and afterwa^s 
under Spicer and Davidson. Here he played 
character parts in pieces then in vogue, such 
as * Time tries all,’ * His First Champagne,’ 
Ac. In the representations given during* 
1848 and 1849 at Windsor Castle he played 
Lorenzo in tbe * Merchant of Venice,’ Laertes, 

I Octavius in * Julius CiBsar,’ and Gustavus in 
I * Oharlee XII.’ Accompanying William 
Farren [q. vj, whose stage-manager he be- 
came, to the Strand and back to the Olympic, 
he played at the former house Joseph Surface, 
Falkland, Harry Domton, Mr. Oakly, Ac. 
His original characters at this time included 
Herbert Olavering in * Patronage,’ Fouch6 in 

* Secret Service,’ Captain Wagstaff in * Hearts 
are Trumps,’ Count Tristan m * King Ren6’s 
Daughter,’ the Comte de Saxe in an adapta- 
tion of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ Stephen Plum 
in * All that glitters is not (}old,’ and many 
others. He supported Gustavus Vaughan 
Brooke [q. v.] as lago and Wellborn in * A 
New Way to pay Old Debts.’ Murray ac- 
companied B. Webster [q. v.] to the Adelphi, 
where on 1 April 1863 he played in Mark 
Lemon’s farce * Mr. Webster at the Adelphi,’ 
and made, 10 Oct. 1868, a high mark in 
Webster’s ' Discarded Son,’ the &et of many 
adaptations of 'Un Fils de Famille.’ On 
20 March 1864 he was Sir Oervase Roke- 
wode in * Two Loves and a Life,’ by Tom 
Taylor and Charles Beade, and on 81 May 
was first Raphael Duohatelet in the * Marble 
Heart,’ Selby’s adaptation of ' Lea Filles de 
Marbre.’ In September he quitted the Adel- 
phi, and in the next year was at Sadler’s 
Wells. On 4 Nov. 1856 he reappeared at 
the Adelphi as Sir Walter Raeburn in the 

* Border Marriage’ (^Un Mariage 4 I’Ar- 
quebuse’). On 8 March 1868 he was, at 
Drury Lane, the first M. Bernard in Stirling 
Ooyne’s *Love Knot.’ As John Mildmay in 

* Still Waters run deep ’ he reappeared at 
the Lyceum on 7 Aug. 1859, and played 
subsequently M. Tourbillon in * Parents and 
Guar^ans,’ and Olaude Melnotte. On 9 Nov. 
he enacted at the St. James’s the original 
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Hairing^ in James Kenney’s ‘London 
Pride, or Living for Appearances.' A bene- 
fit was g[iTen him at Dri^ Lane on 27 June 
1866, with a view of aiding him in a trip 
to the south, rendered necessary by failing 
health. Reptesentations were given by vari- 
ous London actorsf the share of Leigh Mur- 
ray and his wife consisting in the delivery 
of a duolo^e written by Shirley Brooks. 

' Murray died 17 Jan. 1870 and was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. 

He played a large range of characters, and 
was in his time unequalled as Maurice de 
Saxe, Harry Domton, Gustave de Grignon 
in the ‘ Ladies’ Battle,' Captain Darner in the 
‘ Can^ at Chobbam,’ Sir Charles Pomander 
in ‘ l^ks and Faces,’ and Birchall in the 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ He also approached 
ezceBence as Captain Absolute and Charles 
Surface. A painstaking and competent ^tor, 
but wanting in robustness, he owed his re- 
putation in part to the naturalness and ease 
of his style, to his avoidance of artifice and 
convention, and to the absence of mannerism. 
He was a member of the Garrick Club, and his 
popularity there, with its attendant tempta- 
tions, did something to sap his health. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Leigh Murray (i. 1892), 
the second daughter of Henry Lee (1765- 
1886) [q. V.], dramatist and manager for fifty 
years of the Taunton circuit, appeared at the 
age of five in ‘ Little Pickle,^ and played a 
round of characters in her father’s theatres, 
and in York, Leeds, Hull, &c. She apneared 
in London at the Olympic under Mme.Ve8tri8, 
playing Cupid in an extravaganza of that 
name, and accompanied her manager to Oo- 
vent Garden, taking part in the 
formanoe of ‘Lovo’b Labour’s Lost, w Sspt. 
1889. She then went to Sadler’s Wells, and, 
after playing in yarious country towns, 
leachea Minburgh,wheresheappeaw, under 
the name of Miss B. Leo, as Lady Staunton 
in the ‘ Whistler of the Glen, or the Fate of 
the Lily of St. Leonards,’ an adaptation of 
the ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ and m IWl as 
Mrs. Leigh. Betuming to ^ 

appeared at the Lyceum as The “ 

‘X Perplexing Predicament.’ As a singer, 
and in drawing-room or domestic com^^ 

shewonhighreputation. 

original parts, in many of which ** »®P* 
po^d h« husband, she was seen as 
Frank Talfourd’s ' Diogenes and h» 

Strand, 7 Feb. 1860; Mme. Duchatelet m tto 
‘ Marble Heart ; ’ “ft®M^ 

Kinpeck in Bobertson’s ‘ Play,’ Prince of 
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Wales’s, 16 Feb. 1868; Lady Lundie in 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Man and Wife,’ Prince of 
Wales’s, 22 Feb. 1873 ; Mrs. Crumbley in 
Bumand’s * Proof Positive,’ Opera Gomique, 

16 Oct. 1876 ; Mrs. Foley in ‘ Forget me 
not,’ Lyceum, 21 Aug. 1879 ; Mrs. Mc^artan 
in Byron’s ‘ Courtship,’ Court, 16 Oct, 1879 ; 
Lady Tompkins in Bumand’s ‘Colonel,’ 
Prince of Wales’s, 2 Feb. 1881. She also 
played in her later years Mrs. Candour and 
many similar parts. She died 25 May 1892. 

Murray’s younger brother, Gaston Murray 
(1826-1889), born in 1826, whose real name 
was Garstin Parker Wilson, first appeared in 
London at the Lyceum on 2 March 1855 as 
Tom Saville in ‘ Used up,’ played in various 
theatres, and essayed some his brother’s 
parts. He died 8 Aug. 1889. ’Tis wife, Mary 
Frances (d. 1891), known au Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, daughter of Hem ^ Hughes, of the 
Adelphi Theatre, was a cap ible actress and 
played intelligently many irts at the Globe, 
the Court, and St. James including Mrs. 
Penguin in the ‘Scrap of Paper.' Her Mrs. 
Primrose in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ at the 
Lyceum was excellent. On 24 May 1889, at 
the opening of the Garrick Theatre by Mr. 
Hare, she was the original Mrs. Stonehay in 
Mr. Pinero’s ‘ Profligate,’ She died on 16 J an. 
1891. 

(Personal knowledge and private informarion ; 
Tallis's Dramatic Magazine; Theatrical Times, 
vols. i. and iii. ; Scott and Howard’s Life and Be 
miniscences of E. L. Blanchard; Westland MarS” 
ton’s Our Recent Actors ; Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s 
On and Oif the Stage; Dickens’s Life of Charles J. 
Mathews; Pascoe’s DramaticList ; Era Almani^, 
various years ; Sunday Times, various years ; Bra 
newspaper, 23 Jan. 1870 .] J- 

MURRAY, HUGH (1779-1846), geo- 
grapher, bom in 1779, was the younger son 
of Matthew Murray (1785-1791), niinister 
of North Berwick, and grandson of George 
Murray (<f. 1767), who W heU 
benefice. His elder brother, Qsorge (1772- 
1822]. was also minister of North BerwicK 
from 1796 till bis death (Hbw Scott, Fatti 
^l.Sbot.vt.i.846). HismothOTWM^ugb- 
ter of John Hill, minister of St. Andrews, 
and eiater of Henry Dayid Hill, ** 

St. Andrews. Hugh entor^ the ^nbumh 
excise office as a derk.bnt from the first 
TOted his leisure to literary pursmta, puV 



Moralit^of ricMou, 

respecting the Oharacter orations, 

andMOtber 

Minister ’ in 1814. On 22 Jan. 1816 ho was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Som^ of 
EdUiburgh, to whose ‘TransactiOM heooa- 
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IrilNitod, ainoDg olhflr papen, one, Ia 1818L I 
*Oii tb« Aamnl Geogimphj of Oentnl lad 
EftaMn Aaift, with Dioatrttioiia dooriTed 
from Boooiit DiseoTeries in the North of 
India’ (TWmf. riiL 171-SOS). In 1817 ho 
onlAmd and completed Dr. Lejdan’a * Hia- 
torieu Aoeonnt of DiaooTeriee and TroTela 
in AAicn.’ Similar worka hy him on Am 
and North America foUowM; the former 
beinff |mbliabed in three Tolumea at Edin* 
bur^ in 1820 (cf. Quarterly Review^ xxiv. 
811-41), and the latter in London in 1829. 

MurraT’a maynum ojmt waa the * Encyclo- 
piedia of Geography, a Description of the 
Earth, pbyaical, atatistical, citU, and poli- 
tical * (London, 1834), of which the purely 
geomphical piurt waa written by himaelf, 
while Sir W. Hooker undertook the soologi- 
cal. Professor W. Wallace the geological, and 
W. W. Swainston the aatronomicu de^rt- 
menta. A supplement was published in 
1848. The work contained eighty-two maps 
and oyer a thousand woodcuts. It was w^ 
receiyed, and an American edition (1843) in 
three yolumes, edited by Thoa. G. Bradford, 
had a large sale. Murray also contributed 
largely to the proas, and in the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library there appeared compilations 
by him on the history or geography of the 
‘ Southern Seas * (1836), the ‘ Polar Seas ’ 
(1830), * British India* (1832), ’ China * 
(1830), * British America * (1839), * Africa * 
(1830), ‘ The United States ’ (1844). Many 
of these yolumes had the advantage of con- 
tributions on natural history W Jameson, 
Traill, J. Nicol, and others. Murray was 
for a time editor of the * Scots Magazine,’ 
and was a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. His connection with 
Constable’s < Edinburgh Gazetteer’ caused 
him to figure in the celebrated tory squib, 
written by Hogg and others, called * Tnms- 
lation from an Ancient Chaldee MS.’ (ch. iiL 
47-8), which appeared in * Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ for October 1817. He died, after a 
short illness, while on a visit to London, 
in Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons, on 
4 March 1846. T. Constable refers to him 
as ' an eminent geographer^ whose extreme 
modesty prevent his being known and 
hononred as he deserved to he ’ {Arch, Conr 
stable and his Friends^ ii. 881). 

Besides the works mentioned Murray’s 
ehiflf publications were : 1. ^ A Catechism of 
Geography,’ 4th ed. enlarged, Edinb. 1833, 
12mo, 7th ed. 1842. 2. ^Iriivels^^f Marco 
Polo,’ amended and enlarged, with notes,’ 
1844 8vo, 1845 12mo. Posthumously: 
8. ’The African Continent: a Narrative of 
Discovery and Invention . . •,‘^th an Ao- 
oount of recent exploring expeditionil^J. M. 


Wilson,’ 1853, 8vo, A ’Pictorial Qlbtoiy of 
the United States of America to the dose of 
Fns. Taylor’s Admin. . • • with Additions 
snd OorrectionB by H. 0. Watson,’ illus- 
trated, Boston, Maasaohttsetta, 1861, 8fo, 

[literary Oasette, 7 March and 11 April 1846 ; 
Ann. Bag. 1846, App. to Onron. pp. 243, 244 ; 
living’s Book of Scotsmen ; of Liring 
Anthon, 1816 ; Men of the Reign ; Journ. Roy. 
Geog. 8^ voi zvi. p. zL] G. La G. N. 

MURRAY, JAMES (</. 1592), of I’Ar- 
de^is, author of the placards against Both- 
well, was third son of Sir William Murray 
of TiiUibardine, by Katherme, daughter of 
Sir Dunoan Campbell of Glenurchy. ife 
was a yonnm brother of Sir William Mur- 
ray of Tullibardine [q. v.], comptroller. On 
24 Aug. 1564 Mary queen of Scots yfrote i 
to Elizabeth for a passport for him to trade 
with England for the space of one year ( (Jal, 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1564-5, entry 682). 
The real purpose of the pass seems, however, 
to have OMn to permit oim to proceed on a 
private embassy of the queen of Scots to 
France. In February 1565 he returned from 
France as a messenger from Bothwell to the 
queen in regard to the conditions of Both- 
well’s return to Scotland {ib, entry 1017), 
and on SO May a pass was obtained for him 
to go back again through England to France 
{ib, entry 1^7). 

Notwithstanding his previous relations 
with Bothwell, Murray, after the murder 
of Dornley, bec^e his determined enemy. 
When the privy council on 12 Feb. pubfished 
a proclamation announcing a reward of two 
thousand merks Scots for the discovery of 
the peipetrators of the crime, placards were 
on w l6th affixed on the Tolbroth declaring 
the murderers to be Bothwell, Sir James 
Bslfrur, and others. On the proclamation 
of a reward for the name of the person who 
had issued the placards, another was afiixed 
in which the author expressed his willingness 
to disdose himself and to make good his ac- 
cusation, provided the money were placed in 
an honest man’s hands. In March Murray 
announced that he was the author of the 
placards rDrury to Cecil, 21 March 1567, 
tb, entiy 1034), and on 14 March an order was 
issued by the privy council to prevent him 
leaving the countiy {Beg, P. C, Sootl. i.500). 
NevertheleaB Murray succeeded in escaping 
arrest, and even offered to furnish proou at 
the trial of Bothwell of the guilt of Both- 
well and his accomplices, provided his own 
safety were guaranteed, but the queen de- 
clined to agree to these conditions (Drury to 
Cecil, 27 March and 2 April, OaL State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1566-8, entries 1052 and 
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1060). also expressed his readiness 

to aoorot ^hwelFs challenge after the 
trial, plac^ being affixed to the Tolbooth 
to this effect in his name. Should fiothwell 
decline to mMt him on the ground of his 
rank, he further declared his readiness, with 
other five gentlemdh,^ to * prove by the law 
of arms that six of his followers were with 
him at that foul and barbarous murder’ 
(Kirkcal^ to Bedford, entry 1034; Bu- 
OHA^AN,ffiatofyo/&otton<f,bk.xviii.) Mur- 
ray also renewed at Carberry Hill his chal- 
lenge to fight Bothwell [see under Mubbat, 
Sib William, of Tullibardine]. 

^^72 Murrav married bis first wife, 
Mana, daughter of Sir Simon Preston. On 
20 Dec. 1374 he had a grant of the lands of 
Dowald in Strathearn, Perthshire Map, 
Sip. 1646-80, entry 2342), and on 17 April 
1682 be and his second wife Agues Lindsay 
had a grant of the lands of Tunygask, Fife- 
shire (lb. 1580-93, entry 392). During the 
ascendency of Arran he was summoned before 
the council, and declining to appear he was 
on 12 May 1 684 denounced a rebel {Rep. P. C, 
Scotl. iii. 666), and at a parliament held the 
ensuing August sentence of forfeiture was 
passed against him (Calbebwood, Hiatoryf 
IV. 198), his lands of Dowald being on 8 Oct. 
conferred on David Beton {Rep. Map, Sip, 
1680-93, entry 742). On account, however, 
of the return of the banished lords from 
England, and the consequent fall of Arran, 
the sentence remained inoperative. Murray 
died in September 1692, and left by his 
second wife Agnes Lindsay, besides other 
children, a son John, who succeeded him 
{ib. 1693-1608, entry 418). 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot.; Reg P. C. Scotl.; Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. reign of Elizabeth ; Hists. 
of Calderwood and Buchanan ; Douglas’s Scots’ 
Peerage(ed.Wood,r6V.by Paul), 1904.] T. F. H. 

MURRAY, Sib JAMES, Lobd Phiup- 
HAUGH (1666-1708), of Philiphaugh, lord 
clerk register of Scotland, eldest son of Sir 
John Murray of Philiphaugh, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Archibald Douglas of Cavers, was 
bom in 1666. As member for Selkirks^ he 
sat in the convention of estates which as- 
sembled at Edinburgh 26 June 1678, and he 
was chosen member for the same county in 
1681. He was also sheriff of Selkirk in suc- 
cession to his father. On 18 Nov. 1680 he 
and Urquhart of Meldrum, a commander of 
the kinr s troops, brought complaints against 
each other before the privy council. Murray 
asserted that Urquhart had sought to inter- 
fere with his jurisdiction as sheriff and had 
threatened him with imprisonment, while 
Urquhart accused Mumay of remissness m 
talang proceedings against the covenanters. 
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Mid of declining to supply him with a list of 
th^ concerned in the rebelUon. As power 
had only been granted to Urquhart to act as 
justice of the peace, and not to sit alone as 
magistrate, he had exceeded his prerogatives 
in mtorfering with the duties of Murray as 
sheriff, but the council declined to affirm that 
no bad acted beyond his powers (LauDBBOv 
Foiwxainhall, Ifiatorical Notices^ p. 277). 
On 21 Jan. 1681 the case was again brought 
before the council, and finally, on 6 Oct., the 
council found that Murray had ‘ malversed 
and been remiss in punishing conventicles,’ 
and therefore they simply deprived bim of 
his right of sheriffship 01 Selkirk, it not being 
heritable, but bought by ^ng Charles from 
bis father, and declared it wp*' devolved in 
the king’s hands to give i to iiy other (16. 
p. 331). According to Laude" some said that 
^ seeing the Duchess of Lairierdale’s court- 
ship, by which he had stood, was now dried 
up, he came well off that j 3 was not like- 
wise fined ’ (ib,) 

After the discoveir of the Rye House 
plot Murray was, in September 1684, com- 
mitted to prison. Being brought before the 
council on the 6th, and threatened with the 
boots, he made a confession and threw him- 
self on the mercy of Queensberrv {^. p. 666), 
and on 1 Oct. he was liberated on bail of 1,000/. 
to appear when called {ib. p. 661). Subse- 
quently, on application to the king, he and 
others received pardon, with the view of their 
testimony being used against the chief con- 
trivers of the lUe House plot. He was a 
witness against Robert Baillieof Jerviswood 
[q. V.] on 23 Dec. 1684, and also arainst the 
Earl of Tarras on 6 and 6 Jan. 1686. His 
evidence was also adduced against Patrick 
Hume, first earl of Marchmont {q. v.l, Pringle 
of Torwoodlie, and others, against whom sen- 
tence of forfeiture was passed in their absence. 

After the revolution Murray was, on 
28 Oct. 1689, made an ordinary lord of 
session, with the title Lord Philiphaugh, and 
he took his seat on 1 Nov. Sutoequently he 
became the close political associate of James 
Douglas, second duke of Queensberrv [q. v.], 
and he is described by George Lockhart as 
* by very far the most sufficient and best man 
he trusted and advised with ’ {Papers^ i. 61 ; 
cf. Cabstabbs, State Papers^ pp. 

On 3 Oct. 1698 Queensberry wrote to Wil- 
liam Carstares expressing a wish that * when 
his Majesty shall think to dispose of the 
other pladbs now vacant ’ Philiphaugh might 
be made lord justice clerk, adding that ‘ be- 
sides being well qualified for the offijse ’ 
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p. 40S). Tile mlieatioii wee, however, un- 
eaooee^L In 1700 Philiphaugh wrote aeveral 
letters to Osreterse in regard to the state of 
polhienl IMing in Scotland, and urging the 
advuabilitj of the king ikying Sootluid a 
In order to tranquilliae matters (A. 


not 

paaim). On 17 July 1701 the Dukeof Argyll 
m a letter to Garstaree, recounting his mm- 
eulties in persuading Queensbern^ adopt 
measures for gaining over Lord Whitelaw, 
wrote : * But alas ! still Philiphau^h is the 
burden of his song, and, to speak in Jocky 
terms, he is his de^ weight ’ (ib. p. 697]|. 

Aftw the acoeesion of Queen Anne Plulip- 
hsuffh was appointed derk-register, in suo- 
eeeaion to the Earl of Seafield, 21 Nov. 1702. 
Aooording to Oeorge Lockha^ when Queens- 
berry in 1708 informed Philiphaugh of the 
difficulties which his agreement with the 
Jacobites had brought him into with Argyll 
and others, Philiphaugh informed him tnat 
he had brought them upon himself bv having 
• dealiim with such a pack ’ [A^lf and his 
friends] (PaperWy i. 62). It is quite dear that 
PhilipMugh exerted ^ his influence to in- 
duce Queensberry to join the cavalier party, 
a fact which sufficiently explains the enco- 
miums passed on him bv Ixickhart. The 
removal of Queensberry from office, on ac- 
count of his imprudent negotiations with 
Simon Fraser, twelfth lord Lovat [q. v.], 
which resulted in the so-called Queensberry 
plot, led to Philiphaugh being superseded as 
clerk-register in June 1704 by James Johnston 
f q. v.l Lockhart, however, states that Philip- 
haugn was one of the agents in negotiating 
that * the examination of the plot should not 
be pushed to any length,’ prodded the Duke 
of Queensberry’s friends would join the ca- 
valim in opposing the succession and other 
measures of the court (id. p. 98). When 
Queensberry was restored to office in 1705 
Philiphaugh was on 1 June also restored to 
his office of clerk-reg^ter. He died at Inch 
1 July 1708. 

By his first wife, Anne, daughter of 
bum of Blackcastle, he had no issue. I5v 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Don of Newton, he had three sons 
and five daughters. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, J ohn. Macky describes Philip- 
haugh as of * fair complexion, fist, middle- 
sixed.’ He also states t W he was of * clever 
natural parts,’ and * notwithstanding of that 
unhappy step of being an evidence |o save his 
life,’ he * continued still a great countryman.’ 

[Lauder of Fouotainhairs Historical Notices ; 
Garstares's State Papers ; Lockhart Papers ; 
Macky’s Memoirs ; Bnmton and Haig’s Senators 
of the College of Justice; Douglas’s Soots’ Peer- 
age; Brown’s Hist, of SelkirksUre.] T. F. H. 


IfUBRAT, JAMES (1708-1758}, dis- 
senting divine, bom at Dunkeld, Perthidiire, 
in 17(», was educated at Marisehal Colle|(e» 
Aberdeen, and having obtained presbytenan 
ordination removed toLondm^ iod for some 
years was assistant minister at Swallow 
Reid Presbyterian Ohoiih, Piccadilly. He 
was not populsr, and eventually retired, but 
found a patron in the Duke of AthoU, with 
whom he resided until his death in 1758. 
He published *Aletheia; or a Systeip of 
Monu Truths,* London, 1747, 2 vou. 12mo. 

[New and Geo. Biog. Diet. 1798, xi. 142; 
Wilson’s Hist, and Antiq. Disseuting Churches, 
iv.48.] J. M. Rs 

MURRAY, JAMES, second Duke o 
Atholl (1690-1764), lord pri^ seal, bom 
28 Sept. 1690, was third eon of John, sMond • 
marquis and first duke of Atholl [q. v.1, by 
Lady Katherine Hamilton. On 1 Jan. 17ll-2 
he was made captain-lieutenant of the let 
footguards (king’s company) and on 14 June 
1714 captain and lieutenant -colonel. On the 
attainder in 1716 of his elder brother, Wil- 
liam, marquis of Tullibardine [q. v.], for 
taking part in the rebellion, an act was 
passed ny parliament Testing the family 
nonours and estates in him as the next heir. 
'Lord James joined the Duke of An^ll at 
'Perth in January - February 1716, and 
^ marched with him in pursuit of the Jacobites 
to Aberdeen. He then went to London 
(cf. Hiit. AfSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. pt. 
viii. pp. 70-1). At the election of 1716 he 
had been chosen M.P. for Perthshire, and he 
was rechosen in 1722. He succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his father in 1724 ; 
and in 1733 an act of parliament was paesed 
to e^laln and extend the act of 1716, by 
providing that the attainder of William, 

' marquis of Tullibardine, should not extend 
to prevent any descent of honour and estate 
to James, dukeof Atholl, and his issue, or to 
any of the issue or heirs male of John, late 
duke of Atholl, other than the said William 
Murray and his issue. In June of the same 
year he was made lord privy seal in room of 
Lord Islay, and on 21 l^pt. he was chosen 
a representative peer. He was rechosen in 
1784, when he was invested with the order 
of the Thistle. As maternal great-grandson 
of James Stanley, seventh earl of Derby 
[q. y.], Atholl, on the death of James, tentn 
earl of Derby, in 1736, succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of the Isle of Man, and to the ancient 
barony of Stranm of Knockyn, Wotton, 
Mohun, Bumel, Basset, and Lacy. From 
1737 to the general election of 1741 he sat 
in parliament both as an English baron and 
as a Scottish representative peer. 
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On tke approwsh of the highland anny 
after the landing of the prince in 1746. AthoU 
eouthw^. and his elder brother, the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, took poaseasion of 
the (Mutle of31air. Atholl, however, joined 
the army of the D^e of Cumberland m Eng- 
land, and, arriving with him in Edinburgh on 
80 Jan. 1740, went northwards. On 9 Feb. 
he sent a summons to hia yaasals to attend at 
D unkel d and Eirkmichael and Join the king’s 
troops f A. n. 72 ), On 6 April 1763 Atholl 
resigned the office of privy seal on being 
appointed keeper of the great seal in room 
of Charles Douglas (1698-1778), duke of 
Queensberry and Dover. He was also at the 
same time made lord justice general. He died 
at Dunkeld on 8 Jan. 1764, in his seventy- 
fou^ year. 

By his first wife, Jean, widow of James 
Lannoy of Hammersmith, youngest daugh- 
ter of lliomas Frederick, son and heir-appa- 
rent of Sir John Frederick, knight, alderman 
of London, he had two sons and two 
daughters. The sous died in infancy. Of 
the daughters, Jean married John, first earl 
of Crawford ; and Charlotte, who survived 
her sister, and inherited on her father's death 
in 1764 the barony of Strange and the sove- 
reUpty of the Isle of Man, married in 1753 
John Murray, third duke of Atholl [q. v.J, 
eldest son of Lord George Murray [q. v.J 
By his second wife, Jane, daughter of John 
Drummond of Megginch, the second duke 
had no issue. This lady was the heroine of Dr. 
Austin’s song ‘ For lack of gold she left me, 
oh ! * She hadjilted the doctor for the duke. 

[Histories of the Eebellions in 1716 and 17f 6; 
Hist MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. App. pt. viii. ; 
Douglas’s Scots* Peerage (ed. Wood, rev. by Paul;, 
1904.] T. F, H. 

MURRAY, JAMES (1782-1782), author 
of * Sermons to Asses,’ was descended from 
a respectable family at Fans, near Earlstown, 
Berwickshire, where it is believed he was 
bom in 1732. He studied at the university 
of Edinburgh, and his certificate from Dr. 
Hamilton, the professor of divinity, is dated 
28 April 1760. Shortly afterwards he went 
to Mouson, near Belford, Northumberland, 
as private tutor to the family of William 
W^dell, esq., and in 1761 he became as- 
sistant to John Sayers, minister of the Bond- 
gate meeting-house at Alnwick. Disagree- 
ments arose, and he was dismissed, but alarge 

proportion of the congregation formed them- 
selves into a separate oommuni^, bmlt a 
chapel in Bailiffgate Square, and ordained 
him their minister. He was not ordained 
to the pastoral charge by any presbytery, as 
ha held that every congregation was at 


liberty to adopt such modes of government 
M seemed most conducive to their religious 
improvement. In onr^ life he was presented 
with the freedom of Kelso, for some services 
he had rendered to that town. 

1764 Murray removed to Newcastle-on- 
l^e, where he had numerous friends, many 
of whom belonged to the Silver Street meet- 
ing-house. His followers chose him to be their 
pastor, and built the High Bridge Chapel. 
There Murray laboured with great seal Air- 
ing the remainder of his life. He was ex- 
tremely active in opposing Sir George Seville’s 
bill for the removd of certain catholic dis- 
abilities, and published * News from the Pope 
to the Devil,’ 1781, and * Popery not Chris- 
tianity,* an evening lecture besides attack- 
ing the catholics in sev.^ral , luers which ap- 
peared in the * Protestant Packet.’ He was 
also strongly opposed to t ie American war, 
and delivers many political lectures con- 
demnato^ of the admii stration of Lord 
North. He died at Newcastle on 28 Jan. 
1782. He married Sarah Weddell of Mou- 
son (she died 1798), and left several chil- 
dren. 

Thomas Bewick, the engraver, says Mur- 
ray was ^ a most cheerful, facetious, sen- 
sible, pleasant man — a most agreeable com- 
panion, full of anecdote and information; 
Keen in his remarks, though he carefully re- 
frained fr:t>m hurting the feelings of any of 
the company.’ His best known work was 

* Sermons to Asses’ (anon.), London, 1768, 
8vo. This satirical work he dedicated to * the 
very excellent and reverend Messrs. G. W., 
J. W., W. R., and M. M.,* observing that 
^ there are no persons in Britain so worthy of 
a dedication of a work of this kind as your- 
selves.* The initials referred to George Whit- 
field, John Wesley, William Romaine, and 
Martin Madan [q. vj To a similar category be- 
longs ‘ Sermons to Doctors in Divinity,* being 
the second volume of * Sermons to Asses ; * 
‘ Sermons to Men, Women, and Children, by 
the author of “ Sermons to Asses,” * New- 
castle, 1768, 8vo; and ‘New Sermons to 
Asses,* London, 1773, 8vo, reprinted as 

* Seven New Sermons to Asses,* 1796. 

Murray’s other works are ; 1. ‘ The His- 



2. ‘ Select Discourses upon several important 
Subjects’ Newcastle, 1766, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
17 to 8. ‘ An Essay on Redemption by Jesus 
Ohrirt,’ Newcastle, 1768, 8vo. 4. 
ments of the English Tonwe, or ^ I^n- 
ciples of English Grammar,* 2nd edit. New- 
cMtle, 1771, 12mo. 6. ‘A Histwy of the 
Churches in England and Scotland, from 
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the Refonnaticn to thepnient Time. Bya 
OlerffTmen/ 8 Toll., Newcastle, 1771-8, 8to. 
6. * Toe XimTels of the Xmaginatioii, a true 
Joumej from Newcastle to Londoii in a 
Stage Coach, with Obseiratiom upon the 
MetnpoliB. By J. M.,* London, 1773, 6to{ 
2ttd emt., London, 1828, 8yo. 7. ' ElKON 
BA21A1KH, or the Character of Eglon, 
King of Moab, and his Ministry, wherein 
is demonstrated the Adyanti^ of Chris- 
tianity in the exercise of Civil Govem- 
menv Newcastle, 1778. 8. ‘Lectures to 

Lords Spiritual, or an Advice to the Bishops 
conceming Rel^ous Articles, Tithes, and 
Church Power. With a Discourse on Ri- 
dicule,’ London, 1774, 12mo. 9. ‘ A grave 
Answer to Bir. [John] Wesley’s calm Ad- 
dress to our American Colonies. By a Gentle- 
man of Northumberlmid,’ 1776. 10. ‘Leo- 
turee upon the most remarkable Characters 
and Transactions recorded in the Book of 
Genesis,’ 2 vols. Newcastle, 1777, 12mo. 
11. ‘The Magazine of Ants, or Pismire Jour- 
nal,’ Newcastle, 1777, 8vo. 12. ‘Lectures 
on Gienius,’ 2 vols. 1777, 8vo. 18. ‘Lec- 
tures upon the Book of the Revelation of 
John the Divine,^ 2 vols. Newcastle, 1776, 
12mo. 14. ‘ The New Maid of the Oaks, a 
Tragedy, as lately acted near Saratoga . • . 
By Ahab Salem,’ London, 1778, 8vo (cf. 
Baker, Biog. Dram, 1812, iii. 70). 16. ‘ An 
Impartial History of the present War in 
America,’ 2 vols., Newcastle [1778], 8vo, and 
again [178(^, 8vo. 16. ‘ Sermons to Ministers 
or Sute,’ Newcastle, 1781, 12mo. 17. ‘ Ser- 
mons for the General Fast Day,’ London, 
1781, 8vo. 18.‘ TheFast,aPoenL’ 10. ‘A 
Course of Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind.’ This and the three follow- 
ing works were left in manuscript, 20. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Book of Job.’ 21. ‘ A Journey 
through Cumberland and the Lakes.’ 22. ‘ A 
Journey to Glasgow.’ 

In 1708 R. ^ith, bookseller of Paisley, 
republished his ‘ Sermons to Doctors in Di- 
vinity,’ ‘ Lectures to Lords Spiritual,’ ‘ An 
Evening Lecture delivered in 1780,’ and ‘An 
Address to the Archbishops and Bishops.’ 
William Hone republished the ‘ Sermons to 
Asses,’ 1817, * Sermons to Doctors in Di- 
vini^,’ 1817, ‘ Sermons to Ministers of State,’ 
1817, ‘ New Sermonsto Asses,’ 1817, and ‘ Lec- 
tures to Lords Spiritual,’ 1818. These he col- 
lected together in one volume, with a portrait 
of the author and an original sketch of his 
life. Murray was one of weprindpA editors 
of the ‘ Freeman’s Magazine, or the Consti- 
tutional Repository,’ Newcastle, 1774. 

His porteit, prefixed to the ‘ HistoiT of 
the American War,’ was painted by Van 
Cook, and engraved Pollaid. Though not 


a very good likeness, it is better tkan that 
given by Hone. There is also an engraved 
portrait prefixed to the second edition of 
‘ Travels of the Imagination.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to Travels of the Imsglna- 
tkm, 1888 ; Bvaosk Oat. of Engraved Portraits, 
No. 7688 ; Lowndes's BibL Man. (Bohn), p. 1836 ; 
Maekensie*o Hist of Neweastle-apon-Tyne, i. 
887 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 292. 8id 
ser. vii. 479; Soots Mag. 1782, p. Ill ; Watt's 
BibL Brit.] T. 0. 

MURRAY, JAMES (1719P-1704), gene- 
ral, governor of Quebec and of Minorca, 
bom about 1719, was fifth son of Alexander, 
fourth lord Elibank, and his wife Elizabet)^ 
daimhter of George Stirling, surgeon, ana 
M.P. for Edinburgh city. He was brother 
of Henry Murray, fifth lord Elibank, and 
of Alexander Bjurray (1728-1777) [q! v.] 
There is some ambiguity in the date of bis 
first commission, as &ere are several officers 
of the name ondistinguiahable in the entiy 
and commission boou. Probably he was 
the James Murray who, on 2 Feb. 1740, was 
appointed second lieutenant in Wynyard’s 
marines {Home OJtce Military Entry Book^ 
xviiL 12). Henry Murray was lieutenant- 
colonel of that regiment. In a memorial to 
Ligonier in 1768 James Murray states that 
he had then served nearly twenty yean as a 
commissioned officer, ana had b^n present 
with the 16th foot throughout all its service 
in the West Indiee, Flanders, and Brittany 
during the last war {Addit, MS, 21628, £ 
302). These services included theCarthi^na 
exp^tion and subsequent operations in the 
east of Cuba, the defence of Ostend in 1746 
by a mixed force of British and Austrians 
under Count Ohanclos, and the L’Orient ex- 
j^ition of 1748 (CainvoN, Hitt, Bee. 16th 
Foot}. At L’Orient Murray was captain of 
the mnadier company of the 16tb, which 
atta^ed the French with great gallantry 
when many of the other troops slmmefully 
misbehavea. Mumy became major in the 
16th in Ireland in the following year, and 
on 6 Jan. 1761 purchased the lieutenant- 
colonelcy. He commanded the regiment in 
the Rochfort ex]^ition of 1767, and was a 
witness for the defence at the ensuing trial 
of Sir John Mordaunt (1697-1780) [q. v.] 
He took the regiment out to America in 
1767, and commanded a brigade at the 
siege of Louisburg, Cape Breton, in 1768. 
Wolfe wrote to Lord George Sackville, after- 
wards Germain, from Louisburg: ‘Murray, 
my old antagonist, has acted with infinite 
spirit. The public is much indebted to him 
for great services in advancing . • . this 
siege’ (Hiit MSS. Oomm. 0th Rep. pt. iii. 
p. 76 n). Murray was one of the thrM hri- 
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gadiers ^onckton and Townshend were the 
other two) under Wolfe in the expedition 
against Quebec. Wolfe appears to have 
had a high opinion of Murray, and singled 
him out for pie most hazardous exploits of 
the csmmugn (Wmght, Life of WoJfe^ p. 
501). Murray cdhimanded the left wing 
of the army in the battle on the Plain of 
Abraham, 13 Sept. 1759, where Wolfe fell. 
The city surrendered on 18 Sept., when a 
coipicil of war decided on its retention. 
Mimray was left there with four thousand 
troops, while the rest of the army sailed 
awav with the fleet, before the navigation of 
tj^e St. Lawrence should be closed for the 
season. Murray spent the winter of 1769- 
1760 in active preparations for an expected 
siege, and his difficulties were numerous 
(cf. ^lis manuscript journal from September 
1759 to May 1760, printed by the Histori- 
cal Society of Quebec in 1870). He was 
without funds, which had to be raised at 
5 per cent, on the note of hand of the two 
senior officers; drunkenness and thieving 


French ships by some of the advanced fri- 
gates, raised the siege and retired precipi- 
tately to Montreal, where he joined the 
troops under De Vaudreuil. In accordance 
with orders from General Amherst [see Am- 
EEBST, Jbffbbt, Lobd Amhubst], Murray 
embarked on 10 June 1760 with ^ his re- 
maining effective troops, 2,600 in all, for 
Montreal, the only place of importance in 
Canada remaining in the hands of the French, 
whither columns from New York under 
Amherst, and from Crown Point under 
Colonel William Haviland [q. v.],were con- 
verging. After a tedious voyage Murray 
landed on the island of Montreal on 7 Sept., 
Haviland arrived the same evening, and 
Amherst the next day. Ob 13 Sept. 1760 
De VaudreuiVs troops, f 'uch included all 
the French troops reiaainmg in the country, 
laid down their arms, aad the dominion of 
Canada passed to the vicuors. 

Murray was appointe ' governor of Quebec 
27 Oct. 1760 ( War O^cc, JViiy Council^ p. 
21) . He had been made colonel-commandant 


^ 2 “'^ le 0», w »a™ 

prevalent. Knox, who was one of the gam- 

^ j nina Tnnnf.hfl Hi 


previueub. - Pi j» 

son, says that during the first nine months ot 
the occupation they buried a thousMd men, 
and had a drily average of an Muri numbw 
sick, chiefly of scurvy (Kwox, Hut. Ae^t, 
vol ii.) Murray established a numlier ot 
outposts round the city, repaired the defences, 
an/ mounted 132 pieces of caMOT of ^ 
sorU upon them. On 26 April 1760 the 
Frerfch commander, De Levis, landed m the 
vicinity with a very superior forw, 
me nsi-.ing the outposts at Loiette and SL 
Foix On 28 April Murray marched out 
with two thousand men and twwty ^m, 
and attacked the ** 

(Treat vigour, driving their first line m u^ 
Se and inmcting ve^ heaw loss. 

The audacity of the a *?«» ®o 

inferior surprised the French ; but the Bri- 
tish vrere outnumbered three to me, and 
Sr TosiL one-third of their n^ber were 
Senba.^ into the city, w^ww fo^- 

a 817 b TheFrenchbattenes didnot^ 


gener^ l6 July 1762. He was accused of 
narshness in bis government, and bis seventy 
was contrasted with tbe conduct of General 
Tbomas Gage (1721-1787) [q. v.], in com- 
mand at Montreal. A report of bis ^vern- 
ment by Murray in 1762 is in tbe Bntisn 
Museum (Addit. MS. 21667). When Canada 
was finally ceded to Great Bntam on the 
peace of 1763, Murray was appointed on 
21 Nov. that year governor of Canada, a 
position be held till 1766. In September 
the same year he suppressed, without resort- 
ing to extreme measures, a dangerous mutmy 
of tbe troops at Quebec, who, in consequence 
of a stoppage of supplies, 
march to W York and 
arms to General Amherst. During Mumy s 
administration the forms of government ^ 
the laws to be observed m^e 
were promulgated j but his efforta to «Heviato 
the dLontent of the conquered populriwn 

met with only partial succe»^ 
tivesl" ' ' 


owing, it is Mid, to the objects. «« 
catholics to the test-oath 
by statute. Murray’s efforts 

inSesto to French i^udices, and 
for his recall. An inqi^ ».*>»• 

Lords after his re^ 

absolved Murray from these mmW. 

last years in Canada were troubled by the 
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ftprifliiig^ ol Um Indua tribes in the west, (Mumy's despatch, see Ann. Rag, 1782, 
known es the OoaspitsOT of Pontiac. chap, x.) A capitulatton was arraoM, and 

After hk letixement mm Canada in 176& the remnant ol the f^arrison, six hundred 
Murray was for a time on the Irish sta£ old and decrepit sold&a, two hundred aea- 
He was transferred from the loyal Ameri- men, a hundred and twenty artillerymea, 
eans to the coloneli^ of the l&h foot in and foirty-fiTe Corsicans, Greeks, Turks, 
1787, became a lieutenantFgeneral 86 May Moors, and Jews marched* out between two 
1773, and in 1774 was appointed governor m lines of fourteen thousand French and 
Minorea^ succession to^ George Howard Spanish troops, and laid down their arms on 
fq. ▼.] When war broke out with Spain, in the glacis of George Town, dedaxing * they 
1/79, a lieutenant-ffovemor was added to surrendered to G^ alone, as the victors 
the establishment of the island, in the per- 1 could not plume themselveB on taking a 
son of Sir William Draper, K.B. [q. v.], be- hospital ’ (to.) After the return home of 
tween whom and Murray there was want of the troops Sir William Draper preferred a 
accord from the first, and afterwards open number of mboellaneous charges again^ 
rupture. In 1781 Minorca was threatened Murray — twenty-ninein all— alleg^ waste 
with a aiem. Murray sent off* his wife and of public money and stores, extortion, rapa- 
frunily to Leghorn, and, shutting himself up city, cruelty, 6c. Murray was tried ^ a 
in Fort St. Philip, prepared for a vimrous | mneral court-martial presided over by Sir 
defence. On 20 Aug. he was blockade by ‘ Geoxm Howard, whicn sat at the Horse 
a force of sixteen thousand French and Guar^ in November-December 1782 and 
Spaniards under the Due de Crillon. Mur- January 178S. Contemporary accounts of 
ray’s garrison consisted of 2,016 regular the trial describe Murray — * Old Minorca ’ 
troops, four hundred of them being invalids | he was nicknamed — as * looking very broken, 
(* worn-out soldiers *), and all the troops more but with all the remains of a very stout man, 
or less unhealthy, and two hundred seamen and quite the old soldier.’ The court fully 
from the Minorca sloop of war, which had and honourably acquitted Murray of all the 
been scuttled and sunk at the mouth of the charges preferred against him except two of 
harbour to bar the entrance. Despairing of trivim import — some interference with auo- 
reducing the place, which had very extensive tion-dues m the island, and the issue of an 
bomb-proof cover, De Crillon secretly otfered order derogatory to his lieutenant-governor — 
Murray a bribe of a million sterling to sur- for which it sentenced him to be repri- 
render. Murray spumed the insult. 'When manded. On the proceedings being submitted 
your brave ancestor,’ he wrote back to De to him, the king ' was pleased to approve of 
Crillon under date 16 Oct. 1781, ' was de- the seal, courage, and firmness with which 
sired by his sovereign to assassinate the Due General Murray had conducted himself in 
de Guise, he returned the answer that you the defence of Fort St. Philip, as well as of 
should have done when you were charged to his former long and approved services,’ The 
assassinate the character of a man whose reprimand was dispensed with, and the king 
birth is as illustrious as your own or that of further expressed 'ms concern that an officer 
the Duo de Guise. I can have no further like Sir 'WJliam Draper should have allowed 
communication with you except in arms, his judgment to become so perverted as to 
If you have any humani^, pray send clothing bring such oharges against his superior. Lest 
for your unfortunate prisoners in my posses- some intemperate expressions of Draper 
sion. Leave it at a aistaaoe to be taken for should lead to a duel, the court dictated an 
them, as I will admit of no contact for the apolo^ to be signed by Draper, which, after 
future but such as is hostile to the most in- some difficulty, was acquiesced in by Murray, 
veterate degree.’ De Crillon replied : 'Your Immediately ^terwards a Mr. Sutherland 
letter restores each of us to our place ; it brought an action against Murray for illegal 
confirms the high opinion I always had of suspension frrom the office of judge of uie 
you. I accept your last proposal with plesr vice-admiralty court in Minorca. Murray 
sure.’ On 6 Feb. 1782 Murray’s garrison was had offered to reinstate Sutherland on his 
so reduced by the ravages of scurvy that making a certain apology. The matter had 
only six hundred men reinained fit for du^, been referred home, and the king had ap- 
and of these five hundred were tainted with proved Murray’s action ; but a jury, the 
the disem. ' Such was the uncomnfbn spirit king’s approval notwithstanding, found t^t 
of the king’s troops that they concealed their Murray had acted arbitrarily and unreason- 
disorder and inability rathw than go into ably, and nve damages agunst him to ^e 
hospital; several men died on guard ato amount of 6,000/. Buon £yre declared that 
having stood on sentry, their fiste not being it never occurred to any la^er to question 
discovered till called upon for the xelier the verdict (7brm.R>portf,p. 638). On 6 May 
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1786f o> a divimon by 67 ayes amnst 22 
noea. the House of Oommons decided that 
the damaffes and Murray’s costo be paid out 
of the public money. 

® general 

19 Feb. 1783, an^ colonel of the 21st fusi- 
liers 6 J ime 1789, and was governor of Hull, 
died at his residence, Beaupoi^ House, near 
Battle, Sussex, 18 June 1794, 'aged 76.’ A 
portrait, engraved by J. S. TVeele, is men- 
tioned by Bromley. 

A namesake predeceased him by a few 
weeks, Major-general James Murray, M.P., 
colonel 72nd foot and governor of Fort Wil- 
Kam, who died 19 April 1794 (see obituary 
notice in Gent, Mag. 1794, pt. i. p. 384, in 
which he is wrongly entitlea the ' Honble.’ 
Janies Murray). 

Murray was twice married : first, to Cor- 
delia, elaest daughter of John Collier of 
Hastings {d, at Beauport House, in 1779, 
without issue); secondly, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Abraham Witham, consul-general of 
Maiorca, by whom he had three daughters 
and one son. Major-general James Patrick 
Murray, C.B., sometime M.P. for Yarmouth, 
who, bom in 1782, was disabled by a wound 
at the passage of the Douro in 1809, and died 
at Killineure, near Athlone, Ireland, 6 Dec. 
1834 (Nar. and Mil. Gaz. 13 Dec. 1834). 

[Foster's Peerage under * Elibank ; ’ biogra- 
phies in Douglas’s Scots’ Peerage (ed. Wood, rev. 
by Paul), 1 904, and Appleton’s Encycl. Amer.jSiog. 
iUso Cannon’s Hist. Bee. 15th Cambridgeshire 
Beg.^ Beatfion’a Naval and Militaiy Memoirs, 
^ox’s Hist. Account of the Campaign in Ame- 
rica (London, 1769), Wright’s Life of Wolfe, 
Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe (London, 1884), 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac (London, 1861 ), 
Ann. Begisters under dates. Calendars of State 
Papers, Home OflSce, 1760-6 and 1766-9, Pr^ 
ceedings of Court-martial, printed from Gurney’s 
shorthand notes, and Draper’s reply, printed 
separately, Walpole’s Letters, chiefly vol.^ viii. 
Many papers relating to Murray’s administra- 
tion of Canada and of Minorca are in the Public 
Becord Office, London. Murray’s general orders, 
Instructions, correspondence with the ministers, 
&c., when in America, are among the British 
Museum Addit. MSS., chiefly in the Haldimand 
and Newcastle Papers; but the indexing under 
Murray’s name in the Haldimand collection is 
somewhat misleading. His papers are bound 
up with those of other general officers, covering 
the period 1768-78. but do not extend beyond 
the period of his own American command, which 
ended in 1766. Later material must be sought 
in the Public Becord Office. Numerous extracts 
from Murray’s letters in the Marq^ Toums- 
hend’s MSS. are given in Hist. MSS. Comm. 1 1th 
Bep. pt. iv. ; and the existence of a number of 
his letters among the Maquis of Land^o^es 
MSS. is noted in the 5th Beport.] H. M. U. 
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(afterwards MUBAAT 
PULTENET), SiB JAMES (1761 P-Wn); 
ssTenth baronet of Caennont, Fifeshire, 
was only son of Sir Robert Murray, sixth 
baronet, by his first wife, Janet, daughter of 
the fourth Lord Elibank, and half-brother of 
Murray, afterwards eighth baronet 
of Clermont fq.v.] James was gazetted on 
SO A]^ril 1771 to a company in the 67th loot, 
then m Ireland, and succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy in the same year. He went 
with his regiment to America, as part of 
the reinforcements under Lord Cornwallis, 
in December 1776; took part in the unsuc- 
cessf^ attempt on Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in the following year, and was after- 
wards engaged in various minor expeditions 
about New York. On 10 M ty 1778 Murray 
was promoted to a majority in the 4th kin^ 
own foot. He accompanied that regiment to 
the West Indies, and commanded a provi- 
sional battalion of light co i ipanies at the cap- 
ture of St. Lucia the same year. The 4th 
returned home from Antigua in 1780, and 
Murray, who became a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 6 Feb., was on 2 March appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the 94th foot (second of 
the five regiments which in succession bore 
their number). When the 94th was dis- 
banded on the peace of 1783, Murray was 
placed on half-pay. In 1789 he was made 
aide-de-camp to the king, and in 1790 became 
a major-general. He was adjutant-general to 
the fluke of York in Flanders in 1793-4, and 
was repeatedly sent on diplomatic missions. 

Murray assumed the name of Pulteney 
on his marriage, July 1794, with Henrietta 
Laura Pulteney, baroness Bath. The lady 
was daughter of Sir William Johnstone, 
afterwards Johnstone-Pulteney, baronet of 
Westerhall, Dumfriesshire, by his first wife, 
the daughter and sole heir of Daniel Pulteney, 
first cousin of the first Earl of Bath. As Miss 
Pulteney, Pulteney’s wife is said to have been 
at one time engaged to Charles James Fox. 
On succeeding after her mother’s death to the 
Bath estates, she was created Baroness Bath 
in her own right, 26 July 1792, and 26 Oct. 
1803 was advanced to the dignity of countess 
in her own right. Her father, who was M.P . 
for Weymouth, and is described in the jour- 
nals of the day as the richest commoner and 
the greatest holder of American stock ever 
known, died intestate in 1806, and the coun- 
tess paid 6,000/. in stamp duties, the lawMt 
sum then on record, and took the bulk of his 
property ( Gent, Mag, 1806, pt. i 687). In 
the year of his marnage (1794) Pulteney was 
appointed colonel of the 18th royal Irish foot. 
Hehelda major-general’s command mlreland 
in 1798, became a lieutenant-general in 1799, 
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And acoompanied Sir Ralph Abercrooibj with 
the advance of tiie Duke of York's army to 
North Holland, where be was ahot through 
the arm at the land^. He had odd ways, 
and BnnbiOT deecriboi him as chuckling at 
having now been shot through both anns and 
bothlegs(BnKBtrBT,AafTattt«,p.47). Aber- 
CTom^ wrote of him, * Sir James Pultenev 
surprised me. He showed ardour and intef- 
ligrace, and did himself honour* (Duktshii- 
iJ2tB,i^qf^6ererom^,p. 174). In August 
1800 PultenOT was sent with a body of troops 
against FerroL The troops were landed, the 
Spanish outposts driven in, and the heights 
above the port occupied ; but Pulteney con- 
sidered the place too strong to be taken ex- 
cept by a regular siege, which would afford 
time for the Spanish armies to move to its 
relief. Accordi^ly he re-embarked his troops. 
This gave great dissatisfaction, the naval of- 
ficers of Sir John Borlase Warren's squadron 
hdding that the place could easilv have been 
carriea Sir John Moore afterwarJa told Bun- 
bury that during a hasty reconnaissance in 
1804 he saw enough to convince him that the 
place could not have been carried by a coup de 
tn^ti (BxrvBxrBT, Narrative, p. 73). Rein- 
forced by additional troops, Pulteney then 
saded away to Gibraltar with twenty thou- 
sand men. He was second in command under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in the demonstration 
against Cadis in OctoW the same year; after 
^ich be proceeded to Lisbon with the troops 
enlisted for European service only. Most of 
these subsequently went to Malta, and Pul- 
teney returned home. He stood proxy for Sir 
William Medows at an installation of the 
Bath in 1803. He held a lieutenant-general’s 
comnumd in Sussex, with his headquarters at 
Eastbourne, during the invasion alarms of 
1803-4. His plans in the event of an inva- 
sion are given by Bunbury (ib. pp. 178-9). 

Pulteney represented the comoined 
boroughs of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
in successive parliaments from Novem&r 
1790 until his death. A petition was lodged 
against his return in 1802, and referred to a 
committee, which reported that the petition 
was not fnvolous and vexatious, although j 
Murray was duly elected. He was secretary ] 
at war under the Grenville administration in I 
1606-7. In April 1811 a powder-flask burst in 
his hands and destroyed one of his eyes. No 
danger was at first apprehended, and his 
calm, unruffled temperament favoured re- 
covery, but inflammation simrvelhed and 
proved fatal He died at Buckenham, a 
seat he rented in Norfolk, on 26 April 1811. 
He is stated to have left 600,000/. to his half- 
brother, Sir John Murray, who succeeded him 
as eighth baronet, and 200,000/. to another 


half-brother, the Rev. William Muriay, who 
ultimately became ninth baronet (Omt Mag. 
1811, pt. L p. 499). The Pulteney estates 
df under the will of his wife, who had 
at Brighton, 14 Aug. 1^, and had 
been buried beside her father in Westminster 
Abbey, to the children of Mrs. E. Markham, 
a daughter of Sir Richard Sutton, hart., ana 
the divorced wife of a son of William Mark- 
ham, D.O.L., archbish<m of York. 

Bunbury writes of Pulteney: 'He wi^ a 
very odd man. In point of natural abilities 
he took high rank. He had seen a great deal 
of the world and of military service ; he had 
read much and variously, and possessed 
great fund of knowledge and considerable 
science. Remarkably good-tempered and 
unpretending, he was utterly indifferex^ to 
dai^r and to hardship.’ He was, however, 
inclined to indecisive argument, and lacked 
confidence in his own opinion, w^e his awk- 
ward manners and ' a grotesque and rather 
repulsive exterior * concealed the best points 
in his character (Bvhbubt, Narrative, pp. 
46-7). 

[Foster’s Baronetage, under * Murray of Cler- 
mont;* Army Lists and London Gazettes; Jones’s 
Hist, of the Campaigns in Flanders, also War 
Office Records in the Public Record Oflice, 'Cor- 
respondence with the Army on the Continent,’ 
1 793-4 ; Banbury's Narrative of Paspagee in the 
late War with Vranee, London, 1854. A few 
i notices of Murray will be found in the Journal 
and Correspondence of the first Lord Auckland.] 

H. M. a 

MURRAY, JAMES (1831-1863), Archi- 
tect, bom in Armagh on 9 Dec. 1831, was 
articled to W. Scott, architect, of Liverpool, 
in 1846, and afterwards practised there in 
partnership with T. D. Barry. He was for 
a time in Coventry, and subs^uently settled 
in Ixmdon, where and on the contment he 
executed several works in connection with 
E. Welby Pugin [q. v.] At the dissolution 
of this partnership ne returned to Coventry, 
and resided there until his death, which took 
place on 24 Oct. 1863. Among his most 
important works are the Justice Rooms, 
Coventry, and the Cora Exchange of that 
town, 1856, of Banbury, 1857, and St. 
Albans, 1653, besides churches at Wa> 
wick, Boulton, Sunderland, Newcastle, St. 
James’s, Stratford-on-Avon, Emsoote, Bir- 
mingham, and Stortford; and a Gothic ware- 
house for Messrs. Bennoch in Silver Street, 
London (1867-8). He published ' Modem 
.^chitecture, Ecclepiastic, Civil, and Domes- 
tic;’ ' Gothic and Classic Buildings erected 
since I860,’ pt L 4to, Coventry, 1862. 

[The Builder, 1868, xxi. 780, 807 ; The Dic- 
tionary of Axuhitacture, v. 146.] A N. 
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MUBRAT, SiE JAMES (1788-1871), 
discoyerer of fluid magnesia, bom in co. Lon- 
donderry in 176^ was son of Edward Murray 
of that ooun^. He studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh and Vublin, and in 1807 became a 
licentiate of the College of Surgeons in Edin- 
burgh, and in the fSUowing y ear was admitted 
a member of the Dublin college. In 1809 he 
maMed a Miss Sharrock, and seems to have 
settled down as a practising physician in Bel- 
fast* In 1817 he published a paper on *The 
Danger of using Solid Magnesia, and on its 
gmt yalue in a Fluid State for internal use.’ 
He gaye much time and attention to the dis- 
semination of his yiews on this subject, and 
is said to haye taken out a patent, although 
it is not noticed in Woodcroft’s ^ Index of 
Patents.’ In 1829 he graduated M.D. at Edin- 
burgh University, and in the same year pub- 
lished his treatise on ‘Heat and Humidity.* 
The success of this work led the Marquis of 
Anglesey, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to 
appoint him his resident physician and to 
knight him. In 1832 Murray was present^ 
with the honorary degree of M.D. Dublin 
University. He secured an extensive practice 
in Dublin, and was continued in his poet of 
resident physician by the Marquis of Nor- 
manby and V iscount Ebrington, and receive 
the appointment of inspector of anatomy in 
Dublin, a post which he held nearly forty 

years. In 1834 he accompanied Lord Angle- 
sey to Rome, and returned in the following 
year. He established a manufactory for fluid 
magnesia, which still benefits his descendant, 
and BUCcessMly prosecuted seT®™! finn® 
infringementa of his patent. He formulated 
various theories, such as a system of dry 
cupping, a proposal for the preventaon of 
cholera by the insertion of a layer of non- 
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of dwelling-houses, and was probably the 

lished in 1844, was ^slated mto l^an, 


Svo, London, 1840. 6. ‘ Electricity as a 

Cause of Cholera or other Epidemics, and 
the Relation of Galvanism to the Action of 
Remedies,’ 12mo, Dublin, 1849. 

[Lancet, 16 Dec. 1871; Nortbero Whig, 18 Dee. 
1671; Irish Times, 12 Dec. 1871 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; private information.] D. J. O'D. 

MURRAY, JOHN (d. 1610), laird of 
Fslahill, the so-called ‘outlaw’ of the old 
border ballad, was the son of Patrick Murray, 
sixth of Falahill. The family trace their 
descent from Archibald de Moravia, who is 
mentioned in a chartuhu^ of Newbottle in 
1280, and swore fealty to Edward 1 in 1296, 
and whose son, Roger de Moravia, obtained 
in 1321 a charter of the lunas of Falahill 
from James, lord Douglas, h > superior.^ The 
so-called outlaw was included in 1484 in his 
father’s lease of Lewinsh^p and Hangand- 
schaw (ficchequer Bolls of ikotlandf ix. 272). 
He was undoubtedly fc many years on 
friendly terms with the Scottish kmgs. In 
1489 he received from James II the gift of 
a horse of twenty angels value {Accounts of 
the Lord Sigh Treamtrer, i. 121), and on 
9 Feb. 1488-9 the king conceded to him the 
lands of Greviston in Peebles (Beg, Mag, 
Sig, i. 1927). In a grant to him of the lands 
of Cranston Riddle on 6 Nov. 1497 he is 
called the king’s ‘familiaris armigerus’ (i6. 
entry 2379). In 1601 he was made sheriff of 
Selkirk under Lord Erskine. On 29 Jan. 
1608-9 he is mentioned as viscount deputy of 
Selkirkshire (^. entry 3296), and on 80 Nov. 
1609 he obtmed a want of the her^tary 

sheriffdom of Selkirk 06. entry 8888). ^ 

sides his estates in Selkirkshire and the Lo- 
thians, he possessed a town house m Edin- 
burgh, which he inherited from his uncle, 
■who was rector of Hawick. , j . i 
According to the ballad Murray had t^en 
>B8ession of Ettrick Forest in Setose 



tour and ne was uunou av ~ 

son, John Fisher Murray [q. v.], predeceased 

“riie Mowing aw Murray’a most im- 
works ; 1. ‘Dissertation on the 

S^lSl,1829. 2.‘FourUttewon&e 

f fViA Sick Poor in Ireland, Svo, 
Dublin 1837. 3. ‘Abstract of aPopu^ L^ 
IS oniSificial 

1838. 4. ‘ Ohaervationa on Fluid Magnesia, 


poseeseiou oi . 

with five hundred men, md de^d to in- 
tention to hold it ‘ contrair all kinge of 

tentie.’ When James IV set out wunrt hm 
wSh a large force, he called to hu^ to 
kinsmen, Murray «>* 

ofTraauur; butontbeappn»chof tberoyai 
force he expressed his willingnw to own 
fesltv to the king, on eonition that he WM 

jnadehewditaryMieriftoftheforMt. Althow_ 

thew ia no totorioal “7. 

tion against him, not improbably to Mw 


& ‘beata that to outlaw was a ^ rf 

mUes round, and that he was at length 
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iA«m hj Bvoeioiigl^ or tome of his clan, at 
a little mount ooTored with fir tieea, ad* 
jouiiiig Newark Castle, and said to haTO 
been part of a gard^’ As a matter of &ot 
Murray was slain in 1610 by Andrew Ker 
of G&tescbaw and Thomas Soott, brotto 
of Philip Scott of Aidschaw. By his wife 
Janet Forrester {Erehequar JtoUi, Z.7S2, 757), 
widow of Sebaw of iLiockbill (tfi. p, 727), 
be bad, besides other children, four sons; 
John, who sttcoeeded him ; James, who suc- 
ceed^ John; William, ancestor of the Mur- 
rays of Romano; and Patrick, who became 
laird of Broadmeadows. It was his son John 
_not he, as usually stated — who was married 
to Lady Margaret Hepburn, daughter of the 
first Em of Sothwell. The grandson of the 
^outlaw,* Patrick Muiray of Falaliill, ob- 
tained on 28 Jan. 1528 the lands of Philip- 
baugh. 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Soot ; Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland; Acoounts of the Lord High Treasurer 
of BeoUand; Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border ; Brown's Hist, of Selkirkshire ; 
Douglas's Scots' Peerage (ed. Wood, rev. by Paul). 
1904.] T. F. H. 

MUBBAT or MOBAT, JOHN (1576P- 
1832), Scottish dirme, was the fourth son of 
Robert Moray of Abercaimey, Perthshire, by 
his wife Catherine, daughter of William Mur- 
ray of Tullibardine. He was a younger brother 
of Sir David Murray of Gorthy [q. ▼.] He 
studied at the university of Edinburgh, where 
he took the degree of M.A. on 10 Aug. 1595. 
On 15 Dec. 1697 he was presented to the 
parish of Borthwick, Mimothian, and in 
1608 he was translated to South Leith second 
charge. When, in 1607, the act regarding the 
appomtment of a permanent moaerator was 
re^ in the presbytery of Edinburgh, Moray, 
according to Galderwood, * proved so evi- 
dently that the said act was the overthrow 
of the liberty of the kirk, that none could 
confute his reasoning ’ {History^ vi. 628). He 
was also a strong opponent of episcopacy, 
and sympathised with the ministers con- 
demned to banishment at Linlithgow; he 
entertained them at Leith before they sailed 
to England, and thus incurred the special 
hostility of the bishops. A synodal sermon 
preached by him in 1607 on Galatians ii. 1 
Ub. p. 690) brought matters to a crisis. 
Copiesof this sermon had been given by him 
to David Hume (1560P-16^I^ [q. v.J and 
others, and it was printed at London in 
1608 without his knowledge or atithority. 
A copy of the printed sermon was given by 
Bancroft, bishop of London, to the king, who 
ordered the secretary, Elphinstone, to in- 
quire into the matter, (m 25 Feb. 1608 
Moray was brought before the council at 


the instance of the bish^, who fgemted 
certain articles of accusation against him (i^, 
pp. but in the end tlm oounoil * 

vouiably mamissed him, and sent him to his 
charge ’ (Ik p. 701). On 10 Mar^ the council 
sent a favourable presentation of his case to 
the king (Bee. P. C. SeotC^i^ 498) ; but on 
the 7th the sing had expressed the desire 
that he should be *exemplarily punished’ 
(tA p. 492), and on the 20th he sent them a 
severe rebuke for their leniency, and ordefed 
them to forward him with apM * some ad- 
vertisement of the punishment of Mr. John 
Moray ’ (i5. p. 49(D. Orders were therefore 
given on 12 April for his apprehension, on aik* 
count of his * mmrtinent sermon ’ (id. P; 72), 
and he was confined in the castle of Edin- 
burgh, where he remained a prisoner for a 
year. On 5 March 1609 the king aeht a 
letter to the council authorising his release, 
but ordering him to be sent to New Abbey 
in Nithsdale, and to confine himself within 
five miles of that town (i5. p. 668 ). At the 
instance of the bishops, his charge at Leith 
was also declared vacant, and David Lindsay 
(1566 P-1627) [q. v.l inducted in his stead 
(CaLDERWooD, vii. 1^20). Moray took up 
hiB residence at Dumfries, about four miles 
f from New Abbey, where he stayed about a 
I year and a half, preaching either in Dum- 
fries or the church of Traquair (t5. p. 20), 
i and afterwards, without license from the king 
or council, he settled with his family at 
Dysart. Six months afterwards he removed 
to Salt Preston (Prestonpans), Midlothian, 
where he preached every Sunday without 
challenge irom the bishops (t5.) In 1614 
he was admitted to the second charge of 
Dunfermline, and as he refused to acknow- 
ledge episcopacy or submit to the Articles 
of Perth, he, until 1618, fulfilled the duties 
of the charge without remuneration. About 
1620 he was removed to the first charge, 
but on 12 Dec. 1621 he was summoned to 
answer before the Bishop of St. Andrews for 
nonconfonni^ to the Articlesof Perth ( 26 . p. 
51^, and as he failed to appear then or on 
8 Jan. he was removed from his charge at 
Dunfermline, and ordered to confine himself 
within two miles of Fowlis Wester, his na- 
tive parish in Stratheam (A. p. 620). On 
24 June 1624 he was summoned to appear 
before the privy council, but excused his at- 
tendance on account of an injury received 
by a fan from his horse, whereupon he was 
ordered to confine himself more strictly 
within the parish of Fowlis (ti^. p. 614^. His 
residence at Fowlis was Gorthy, which be- 
longed to his elder brother Sir David. On 
Sir David’s death in 1629 he again re- 
moved to Prestonpans. He died there in 
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188a. By big ent We, Margaret 
danghtra of John, master of Rothes, 
ha had two children, who both died touiik 
By hU second wife, Melville, he had a 
daughter Jean. Besides the sermon above 
alluded to, Mor^ was the author of ‘A Dia- 
logue between Oodnoohilus and Theophilus 
anent the Urging of New Ceremonials upon 
the Church of ^tland/ 1620. 

[Histones of Row and Calderwood; Living- 
stone’s Remarkable Observations (Wodrow So- 
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After the death of James VI in 1626, 
Annandale was continued in his ofEce as 
groom of the bedchamber to Charles I, but 
^mpkined of neglect. He was sent to Scot>- 
land m 1026 to explain Charles’s delay in 
going thither to be crowned (Hist. MSS, 
Comm, 11th Rep. pt. i. p. 82). men Charles 
went to Scotland in 1683 he accompanied 
him, and at the meeting of the Scottish pa 


Eocles. Scot. i. J 04, 266. ii. 666>7. 671 ; Douglas’s 
Baronage.] T. F. H. 

MURRAY , J OHN, first Eael op Anean- 
DALE (d. 1640), was the seventh and young- 
est son of Sir Charles Murray of Cockpool, 
> Dun3'rie8shire,and Maivaret, eldest daughter 
of Hugh, fifth Lord Somerville. In early 
life he was introduced to the Scottish court 
by the Earl of Morton, and was appointed 
groom of the bedchamber to James Vl whom 
he accompanied to London in 1603 (RegU-' 
ter of the Privy Council^ vi. 773, viii. 6&). 
He l^came one of James’s most confidential 
servants, was made keeper of the privy purse, 
and after the king was disabled by a sore 
hand from signing documents, he had the 
custody of the ^ cachet ’ or signature stamp 
used by the king. Among many other marks 
of the royal favour he received in 1606 a lease 
of the estate of Plumpton Park in the de- 
bateable lands. In the following year, and 
again in 1612, the abbacy of Dundrennan 
and 6ther lands, with the castle of Loch- 
maben, were erected in his favour into the 
lordship of Lochmaben. On 23 June 1622 
he was created Lord Murray of Lochmaben 
and Viscount Annand, and on 13 March 1624 
Earl of Annandale, Viscount Annand, Lord 
Murray of Lochmaben and Tynninghame, 
while on 13 July 1626 his lands in Scotland 
were erected into the earldom of Annandale. 
In the patents King James makes grateful 
mention of the faithful services which John 
Murray of Renpatrick rendered him, even 
fromhiB childhood, including ‘ arduous, almost 
incredible labours' {Annandale Peerage 
Minute of EvidencCy 1877, pp. 293, 294b 
Gifts of English estates were also conferred 
upon him. He was, on 17 Sept. 1606, ap- 
pointed keeper of Guildford Park for life, and 
it was at nis residence there that Prmce 
Charles (afterwards Charles IJ 
night of nis return from Spain in 1623 {StjUe 
Papers^ Dorn. 1623^6 u. 93, P*/®: 

Annandale also received the escheate of oir 
John Musgrave of Catterlen, 
in 1608, and of Sir Robert Dudley in 1610, 
and was lord of the barony of Langley, bear- 


hill, and Lomonds of Falkland, with the 
moor adjacent called the Newpark. In 1636 
he succeeded to the paternal estates of Cock- 
pool, all his brothers having died before him 
without leavii^ lawful issu^ Owing to his 
prominent position as a Scot ish border peer, 
he was frequently engaged on commissions 
and judicial service in co) nection with the 
borders (Fbaseb, Bougloc Book, iv. 376; 
Book (f Carlaveroky ii. 3 129, passim). In 
1638 he was sent to Scotland to assist 
Charles’s party against the covenanters, and 
was one of the noblemen who swore the 
‘ king’s covenant ’ (Gordon, Scots Affairs, i, 
100 ; but returning to London, he died there 
in September 1640. His body was embalmed, 
and was buried at Iloddam in Dumfriesshire. 

Annandale married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir John Shaw, who was in the service of 
Queen Anne {Hist, MSS, Comm, 4th Rep., 
Appendix, p. 299), and by her he had a son, 
James, whose baptism in the chapel royal at 
Holyrood, on 19 Aug. 1617, is described by 
Calderwood (History, Wodrow Society edit, 
vii. 277). He succeeded his father as second 
Earl of Annandale in 1640, and two years 
later succeeded his cousin as third Viscount 
of Stormont. He died in 1668 without issue. 

[Douglas’H Scots’ Peerage (ed. Wood, rev. 
by Paul), 1904; Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, vols, iv. and v. passim ; Works of Sir 
James Balfour, ii. 101-408 ; State Papers, Dorn. 
1603-40, passim.] H. P. 

MURRAY, JOHN, second Earl and 
first MABaiJiB OF Atholl (1631-1703), 
eldest son of John, first earl of Atholl of the 
Murray line, by Jean, youngest daughter of 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, was bom 
2 May 1631. The first earl was royalist in 
his sympathies, and in 1640 his territories 
were invaded by Argyll, who brought him a 
prisoner to Edinburgh. He was released on 
payment 10,000/. (Scots) and an engage- 
ment to take south to the covenanting army 
a regiment of five hundred men under hu own 
command (Balfour, Annals, ii. 380). Sub- 
sequently, along with Montrose, be si^ed 
the band of Cumbernauld in defence of the 
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king. He died in June 1642. The eon wee 
elio a strong loyalist, and in 1650 took ^ 
anns with his iollowen to rescue Charles U 
firom coTenanters* tyranny. The attempt 
prored, howeTer, abortive, the king deeming 
It advisable to return to Perth, and shortly 
afterwards a letter was written to Atholl in 
the name of the king and the estates asking 
him to give in his submission, on pain of 
high treason (ifr. iv. 117). On 16 Oct. he 
presented a supplication that the word * re- 
Mllion * be deleted out of his pardon, and a 
more favourable term inserted, that pardon 
should be granted to one of his followers for 
the slaughter of a lieutenant, and that he 
should Imve the keeping of his own house 
of Blair on promise of fidelity. Only the 
first of his requests was granted (tb. p. 126). 
On 20 Dec. he was, however, appointed one 
of the colonels of foot for Perth {ib. p. 211), 
and on the 23rd the castle of Blair was re* 
stored to him upon sufficient security that he 
would be forthcoming for the king and par- ; 
liament’s service (ib. p. 216). Atholl was the 
main support of the highland rising under 
Middleton and Glencaim in 1653, joining the 
royalists with two thousand men. He was 
excepted firom Cromweirs Act of Grace, 12 
April 1654. 

At the Restoration, in 1660, Atholl was 
sworn of the privy council, and on 28 Aug. 
he was nominated sheriff of Fifeshire. From 
1661 to 1676 he was justice-general of Scot- 
land. Captain of a troop of horse 1666-7, he 
was present at the battle of Pentland ^11 
28 Nov. 1666. He was captain of the High- 
land Watch 1667-9 and colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot-militia in 1668. He became in 
1670 captain of the king’s life-guards, in 
1672 keeper of the privy seal, and on 14 Jan. 
1672-3 an extraordinary lord of session. H e 
succeeded to the earldom of Tullibardine on 
the death of James, fourth earl, in 1670, and 
on 7 Feb. 1676 he was created Marquis of 
Atholl, Earl of Tullibardine, Viscount Bal- 
quhidder, Lord Murray, Balvenie, and Gask. 

Atholl was at first a strong supporter of 
the policy of Lauderdale, and endeavoured 
to win over Hamilton into * an entire confi- 
dence with him’ (Bfrnbt, Oton Tirngf 1838 

LauJ^rdale oP all affairs in Scotland.’ 
He also represented to him the * great ad- 
vantages ^t Scotland, more particularly 
the great nobility might find ’ by making the 
king absolute in Enguind (ib. p. 225). In the 
prosecution of conventicle he was likewise 
for some time extremely active, raising in 
one week no less than 1,900/. sterling by 
arbitrary fines (i5. p. 226). In 1678, at the 
head of some 2,400 men, ne accompanied the 


< highland host ’ in their raid on the western 
shires, and was at the battle of Bothwell 
Brig in 1679, but on account of the ex- 
oesaea then committed he severed himself 
from Lauderdale, and joined /he deputation 
which shortly afterwaras went to the king 
to plead for a mitigatifin of the severities 
against the covenanters (aft. p. 278; Won- 
Bow, ii. 449). On this account he was de- 
nounced by the Bishop of Galloway as a 
sympathiser with conventicles (tft.) Owing 
to hiB opposition to Lauderdale, he lost his 
troop of life-guaids and keepership of the 
privy seal (1678). He was appoints, how- 
ever, vice-admiral of Scotlana in 1680 and in 
1681, on the death of the chancellor, John 
Leslie, first duke of Rothes [q. v.], be acted 
as president of the parliament, but hp was 
disappointed of succeeding to the chancel-* 
lorship, which, after delay, was conferred on 
George Gordon, first earl of Aberdeen [q. v.l 
On 6 March a commission was given A^oll 
to execute the laws against conventicles (ib, 
iii. 372), and on 5 May he was appointed on 
a committee to inquire into charges against 
Lord Halton (Lsuder of Fountainhall, 
p. 355). The fall of the Mait lands led to his 
restoration to favour. On 6 Aug. 1684 he 
was appointed lord-lieutenant and sheriff 
of Argyll and Tarbat. This, according to 
Lauder of Fountainhall, was * to please him, 
seeing he lost the chancellor’s place, and to 
perfect Argyll’s ruin ’ (ib. p. 547). Argyll had 
lied to Hollaud, and Atholl having entered 
Argyllshire with some 1,000 men, appre- 
hended Lord Neill Campl^ll, CampMl of 
Ardkinglass, and others, disarmed tne inha- 
bitants, brought their arms to Inverary, and 
prohibited the * indulged ’ ministers from 
officiating from that time forth (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 12th Rep. App. pt. viii. pp. 12-13). On 
learning of the landing of Argyll in Kintyre 
in May 1685 [see Campbell,' Abchibald, 
ninth Eabl OF Argyll], Atholl left Edin- 
burgh on the 18th, and on the 30th reached 
Inverary, where he was joined by the Earl 
of BreMslbuie. The energetic measures 
undertaken W him against Argyll, and the 
closeness witn which he dogged his move- 
ments, caused the gradual dispersion of his 
followers, and on 18 June Argyll was cap- 
tured at Inchinnan (for various particulars see 
ib. pp. 17-24). After Argyll’s capture Atholl 
was reported to have narassea and plun- 
dered his territories (Wodbow, iii. 310). 
In July he captured Argyll’s second son, 
Charles, who h^ sent round the fiery cross 
to raise the clan, and had also garrisoned a 
house in Argyll. Atholl, in virtue of his 
justiciary power, is said to have purposed 
hanging his prisoner at his father’s gate at 
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InTera^i^had the privy council not inter- 
fered (Laudbb of Fountiiithall, p. 666) ; 
but Atholl’s character was not vindictive. 
On 29 May 1687 he was made a knight of the 
Thistle, on that order’s revival. 

At therevofution the part played by Atholl 
was very equivoca?, and the weakness and 
irresolution that characterised his conduct 
lost him the confidence of both parties. He 
was one of the secret committee of King 
Janies which met in September 1688 to plan 
measures in opposition to the threatened ex- 
pedition of the rrince of Orange (Bilcabbss, 
Memoirs^ p. 6), but in January 1689 went to 
wgit on the prince in London. His readi- 
ness to acknowledge the prince is assi^ed 
to the influence of his eldest son and of his 
wife^ a daughter of the seventh Earl of 
Derby, who was related to the house of 
Orange by her mother,' a descendant of the 
family of Tremouille in France. In any case 
his conduct seems to have been chiefly re- 
gulated by personal interests, for being dis- 
appointed at his reception by the prince he 
again attached himself after a fashion to the 
party of King James. At the convention of 
the Scottish estates on 14 March 1689 he 
was proposed by the Jacobites in opposition 
to the Duke of Hamilton, who, however, had 
a majority of fifteen. After James II by his 
imprudent message had fatally ruined his 
prospects with the convention, Atholl con- 
sented to the proposal of Dundee and Bal- 
carres to hold a convention of Jacobites in 
the name of James at Stirling {ib. p. 16), 
but his fatal irresolution at the last moment, 
and his stipulation for a day’s delay, caused 
the frustration of the scheme {ib, PP- 27, 30). 
Subsequently he proposed that the Duke 01 ] 
Gordon, who held the castle of Edinburgh, 
should fire on the city, to intimidate the con- 
vention {ib, p. 31). He remained m Edm- 
burgh after the withdrawal of Dundee. When 
the vote was taken in the conventira as to 
the dethroning of James II, he and Queens- 
berry withdrew from the meeting, but alter 
the resolution was carried they returned, and 
explained that since the estates had declared 

Ham, profesflinff sincere loyalty, tut 
that the king would not assent to Ae aholi- 
tion of episcopacy in Scotland (Xswn o"^ 
Melville Pape^e, p. 12), To avoid enW^ 

^ his health, being troubled with violent 


pains ’ (ib. p. 22). He was undoubtedly ill, 
and he gave his eldest son strictest orders 
to dissuade his followers from joining Dun- 
dee. But it seems that personally he had 
no desire to further the interests of the 
Prince of Orange, or to do more than was 
necessary to save himself from prosecution. 
Macaulay rhetorically calls him * the falsest, 
the most fickle, the most pusillanimous of 
mankind,’ but, he adds with truth, a word 
from him * would have sent two thousand 
claymores to the Jacobite side;’ but while 
* all Scotland was waiting with Impatience 
and anxiety to see in which army his 
numerous retainers would be arrayed he 
stole away to Bath and pretended to drink 
the waters * (History ^ 1 886, ii 6r»). None of 
Atholl’s ‘men* took part, if Killiecrankie, 
but a few under Athol Ts bailie, Stewart of 
Ballechin, drove, at Dund? orders. Lord 
Murray’s garrison from biair Castle and 
seized it. After Killiecr akie, the Atholl 
men joined in pursuit of tae routed govern- 
ment forces. On news reaching the govern- 
ment of the disaster, Atholl was brought up 
from Bath to London in custody of a mes- 
senger (Luttbell, Short Relationf i. 667), 
but he does not appear to have been detained 
after his examination. In 1690 he was con- 
cerned in intrigues against the Prince of 
Orange, and he was in the secret of the 
Montgomery plot (Baloahbbs, Mcwioirs, 
p.61 ; see Montgombrt, Sib Jambs,^. 1690). 
in a Jacobite memorial of October 1691 it is 
stated that Arran answers * body for body 
for Argyll and Atholl ’ (Ferguson, Ferguson 
the Plotter, p. 290), and it was proposed 
that he should act as one of the lieutenant- 
generals in an intended J acobite rismg 
(e6.) Afterwards, with the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, he was appointed by the g^ 
vernment to conduct negotiations for the 
pacification of the highlands. , . j . 

Atholl died 6 May 1703, and was taied in 
the church of Dunkeld. By his wife Lady 
Amelia Sophia, fourth daughter of Jamw 
Stanley, seventh earl of Derby, he had e^ht 
sons and four daughters. Two sons and two 
daughters died young. The other chil^ 
were : John, first duke [q. v.J; Lord Charles, 
first earl of Dunmore [a, 

Dowally, who joined the Highland amy in 
1689 after Killiecrankie, but on 
submission received a free 
'William,^ who became Lord Naira; Lwd 
Mimgo ; lord Edward, captam m the 
Scots ; Lady Charlotte, who m^edThomaa 
Cooper; Lady 

ten& lord Lovat, and after his d^th ju- 
ried off by Simon Fraser, twelfth lord lA)vat 

[q.V.] 
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of 8 qoIL; lABdor of Foutoiahilfo fiiitorioil 
Nodeii, fiileoiM'i MaoMm and Lma and 
MoloiUa POpan (all la tiM ^aDatyna Club); 
UUiaU'a Briaf^tMD; Qaiiaral Madtay't 
MaaKiiio; Napiar^a Mamoriala of Dandao; Doa- 
gLM*a Se^* Poaraga (Wood, rariaad bj Poai), 
imj T, F. H. 

MUBRAT, JOHN, second Mabqxtis and 
fiiat HtrJiE of Atholl 0660-1724), eldest 
eon of John, amnd earl and first marquis 
[q. T.], by his wife Lady Amelia Sophia St an- 
ley, fourth daughter of James, seventh earl of 
Derby, was bom at Knowaley, Lancashire, 
on 24 Feb. 1669-60. During the lifetime of 
his father he was first known as Lord Murray, 
until on 27 July 1696 he was created Earl of 
TulUbardine. He accompanied his father with 
the * highland host’ to the western shires 
in 1678 (Letter in Hist MSS. Comm. 12th 
Kep. pt. yiii. p. 64). On the arrival 
of the Inmce of Orange he went to visit him 
in London. A convinced whig, he, with 
clearer purpose than his father, seems to have 
done his to further the interests of Wil- 
liam in AtholL When his father left * his 
principality ’ for the south, he undertook to 
act as his delegate, and was at any rate 
desirous to prevent the clan joining Dundee. 
That he should prevent this was au that the 
government da^ hope from his * father’s 
son;’ but even in this he was unsuccessful. 
Dundee repeatedly wrote him ur^g him to 
hold the castle of Blair for King James, but 
receiving no answer, he induced Stewart of 
Ballechin, AthoU’s bailie, to seize the castle. 
Lord Murray then formally assembled fifteen 
hundred of the clan, with a view to block- 
ade the castle and induce or compel Stewart 
to deliver it up. Many of bis followers 
withdrew to protect their cattle from Dun- 
dee’s advancing army. Others, on learning 
that Murray purposed to support William 
of Orange, left the ranks, and after drinking 
success to King James from the water of 
the neighbouring river, returned to their 
homes. Murray thereupon endeavoured to 
dissuade General Macka;^ from his purposed 
march into Atholl, but in a despatch from 
Dunkeld on 26 July Mackay declared that if 
the castle was not m Murray’s hands by the 
time he reached it he would have it, cost what 
it might, and would hang BallechiQ over the 
highest wall (ib. p. 40), and that if Muray in 
any way oountenanceaStewart in holding out, 
he would bum it from end to end (id.) In a 
later despatch on the same day Mackay or- 
dered Murray to post himself in the entry of 
the pass on the side towards Blair (t6.) 


This order he o b eyrit h»t wis mmMb to 
wamor mider hie ooBueuid mono Umn two 
hnadied man, while kige iiiimb«e of the 
dea elterweids jobed the rebela under the 
command of his brother, Lord dames Murray. 
The attitude of the clan routed serioasdoubts 
as to Lord Murray’s siaoerityi and Mackay 
wrote him: *1 can say little or nothing to 
your lordship’s vindication, and as little to 
accuse you, except it bee by the praetis of 
the kin^om who make the chiefs answer- 
able for their clans and followers ’ (sft. p. 42). 
There can, however, be no doubt that Murray 
was entirely opposed to his hrothei^s conduct, 
and waijyeatly embarrassed by it (t5. p. 46). 

In 1698 Murray was appoint^ a com- 
missioner to inquire into tne massacre of 
Glencoe, and displayed great activity in se- 
curing evidence to bring its pefpetrators to' 
justice, affirming that it conceraea * the whole 
nation to have that barbarous action . . . 
laied on to the true author and contriver of 
it’ (t6. p. 45). In 1694 he was given the 
command ot a regiment, to be raised in 
Scotland, and in 1^5 was made sheriff of 
Perthshire for life. After the fall of Dal- 
lymple, he was in 1696 appointed to succeed 
him as secretary of state tor Scotland ; and 
^ patent, 27 July 1696, he was created 
Earl of Tullibardine, Viscount Glenalmond, 
and Lord Murray for life. From 1690 to 
1698 he acted as lord high commbsioner to 
parliament. Being, however, disappointed 
that Sir HughDalrymple was made president 
of the sessum in preierence to Sir William 
Hamilton of Whitelaw, to whom be practi- 
cally promised the office * for a considerable 
service he was to do in the Scots parliament,’ 
he in 1698 threw up the secretaryship on 
the ground that *he could not justify his 
word given to him in any other way ’(Maoxt, 
Secret Memoirs^ p. 104). He showed little 
sympat^ with the government during the 
rest of WiUiam’s reign, opposing the laying 
on of cess, said ^posing a reduction of the 
land forces. He was al^ a warm supporter 
of the Darien colonisation scheme. After the 
accession of Queen Anne he was sworn a 
privy councillor, and in April 1703 appointed 
lord privy Seal. On 80 June of tne same 
year he was created Duke of Atholl, Marquis 
of Tullibardine, Earl of Strathtay and 
Strathardle, Viscount of Balquhidder, Glen- 
almond, and Glenlyon, and Lord Murray, 
Balvenie, and Gask; and on 6 Feb. 1703-4 
he was made a knight of the Thistle.^ 

According to Lockhart, Atholl; in the 
parliament of 1708, * trimmed between court 
and cavaliers, and probably would have con- 
tinued to do so ’ but for the Queensberry plot 
(Papers, i. 73; see DoueLAS, Jambs, second 
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Don ot (4oramBBBi, uid Fxubb, Simoh, 
twtlfth Lon Loth). The fact that Lovat 
owed hifl outlawry to the AthoU family was 
almoat auffioient to discredit his stoiythat 
be had been entrusted with confidential com- 
munications to* Atholl, and in any case his 
known enmity against Atholl ought to have 
put Queensbeny on his guard. The only ade- 
quate explanation seems to be that Queens- 
herry was so irritated at Atholl’s support of 
the act of security as to be ready to welcome 
any feasible means of securing his expulsion 
firom office. LoTat’s statement of the current 
opinion that Atholl was * notoriously the in- 
ooi;^ible enemy of King James ’ may be ex- 
aggerated, but it is unlikely that he was then 
engaged in secret intrigues with St. Ger- 
mains. Having been informed of Lovat’s 
machihations by Ferguson the plotter [see 
Ferguson, Robert], Atholl presented a me- 
morial to the queen, which was considered 
at a meeting of the Scots privy council at 
St. James’s on 18 Feb. 1704-^ (see Caldwell 
Papers^ i. 197-203). Although it was clear 
that Queensberry had, as regards the parti- 
cular incidentj been made the dupe of Lovat, 
Atholl found it impossible to clear himself 
from all suspicion, and conseouently resigned 
his office. There seem to have been other 
reasons for doubting his loyalty. According 
to Burnet, he was not averse to a proposal 
that the ‘ Prince of Wales ’ should be recog- 
nised as the successor of Queen Anne {Own 
Time, ed. 1838, p. 746). But whatever may 
have been his previous sympathies, his treat- 
ment by the whigs did, according to Lo^- 
hort, ‘so exasperate him against the court 
that he ‘ became a violent Jacobite, used all 
to ‘ gain the confidence of the cava- 
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liew,’ and ‘ affected to be the head ot toat 
party and outrival Hamilton ’ *• ' 

He strongly opposed the union m 1/9"’ 
on 1 Sept, proceed a oUuse prohibit^ the 
commissioner ftom leaving 
the repeal of the act of the English parli^ 
ment declaring the subjects of Scotland 
aliens. On the rejection of 
■with eighty members, entered his protest, 
and he^also protested against the cUuse 
leaving the nomination of theco^issioners 
IXJequeen. He continued his strenuo^ 
oppositiim to the union 
(„%2i iiAnt discusmons. Burnet states that 
‘he was believed to be in foreign 5°”®" 
spondence and was stro^ly 
methods’ to ®PP°“ ** 
and thU is oonfoned 1^ Lwkhart (P^rs, 
i 781. Through John Ker of Kerstod fq. v.] 
■■ were begun with the 


romans to inoucevuom^.^ , 

j^Sobites in resisting the union by force, and 
TOL. xnj. 


the Duke of Atholl had undertaken to hold 
Stirlii^, when, according to Ker’s account, 

Ker himself was induced by the arguments 
of Queensberry to dissuade the Cameionians 
from proceeding further (Ebb, Memoirs, pp. 
30-4). Atholl continued his opposition to me 
union, in spite of some vague offer to pay off 
arrears of salaries or pensions, which was 
made him through his brother, Lord Dun- 
more, one of the duke’s creditors. 

Nathaniel Hooke (1664-1738) fq. v.], dur- 
ing his subsequent dealings with the Scottish 
Jacobites, found it impossible to obtain any 
definite promises from Atholl (see Negotia- 
tions, passim) . At the time of the J acobi te ex- 
pedition of 1708 Atholl was attacked by ill- 
ness either real or feigned. On the failure of 
the enterprise he was summo - d to appear 
before the council at Edliib'»irgh, but sent a 
physician to swear that he «vas so ill as to 
be unable to obey the summons (Luttbbll, 
Brief Belation, vi. 298). Thereupon the 
dragoons were ordered to seize his castle of 
Blair, but the order was countermanded upon 
‘just certificate of his dangerous illness ' {ib, 
p. 300), and he was not further proceeded 
against. On the return of the tories to 
power in 1710, Atholl was chosen one of the 
Scots representative peers, and he was again 
chosen in 1718. On 7 Nov. 1712 he was 
named an extraordinary lord of session, and 
in 1713 he was rechosen keeper of the privy 
seal. In 1712, 1713, and 1714 he acted as 
lord high commissioner to the general 
sembly of the kirk of Scotland. On the death 
of Queen Anne he proclaimed Kinff Gewge at 
Perth, and although deprived of the office of 
lord privy seal, was made lord-lieutenant of 
Perthshire (Aug. 1716). As at the revolution, 
80 at therebellion of 1716 , the house of AthoU 
was divided. AthoU and his son Lord J ames 
were with the government, but 1^ sons, Wil- 
liam, marquis of Tullibardine [q. v.], Lord 
George [q. v.], and Lord Charles [q.v.], fol- 
lowed the Chevalier. 

On 27 July 1716 Atholl sent a letter to 
the provoBt of Perth offering to supply, if 
required, two or three hundred mw to guard 
the burgh at the town’s ch^ 

Comm. 12th Rep. App.pt. viu.p.W). He^ 
on 7 Sept, sent to ArgyU mformation of Ito s 
movements, informing him at the 
that he would stop Ws P®*^?® 
his territory, and would guard 
and boats qh the Tav be^een 
Loch Tay V- V-JV- . « b^h- 

be wrote to the Sutherland b^n 

ing him to come with aU exp^ition to AthoU 
wSb what men he could collect, and assui* 
ing him that if he could bring 
and three thousand men he would wn »■ 
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cover the north aide of the Forth («&. n. 68), 
but to this letter he received no nfiy (A. 
p. 69). After the battle of Sheriffinuir be 
intimated his intention of marching aa aoon 
aapoaaible to Perth to recover the town from 
the xehela (H. p. 70). Thia purpoae waa not 
carried oat ; but aftw the retreat and diaper- 
aion of the rebela he diaplayed great activity 
in ooUecting anna from thoae who had been 
in rebellion, and ^ao endeavoured atill 
further to ingratiate himaelf with the govern- 
ment by capturing, 4 June 1717, Rob Roy 
(Robert Macgiero^, with whom he had for 
yeara been on friendly terms (id, p. 71). I 
Atholl died at Huntingtower, Perthshire, on | 
14 Nov. 1794, and waa buried on the 26th at 
Dunkeld. B v hia ftrat wife, Lady Katherine 
Hamilton, eldeat daughter of Anne, duchess, 
and William Douglas, third duke of Hamil- 
ton, he had six sons and one daughter who 
survived childhood : John, marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, matriculated at Leyden University 
22 Jan. 1706, became colonel of a reriment in 
the service of Holland, and was kiliM at the 
battle of Malpla^et, 31 Aug. 1709 ; Wil- 
liam, marquis of Tullibardine fq. v.1 ; James 
fq. V.], to whom, on account of the rebellion of 
nis brother William in 1716, the heirship of 
the estates and titles was conveyed by act of 
parliament, and who succeeded hie father as 
second duke ; Lord Charles fq* v.] ; Lord 
(leorge [q. v.] ; Lord Basil, died young ; and 
Lady Susan, married to William Gordon, 
second earl of Aberdeen. By his second wife, 
Mary, second daughter of William, twelfth 
lord ^ss [q. v.], whom he married in 1710, 
he had thr^ eons who survived childhood : 
Lord John, Lord Edward, Lord Frederick, 
and a daughter. Lady Mary, married to James 
Ogilvie, sixth earl of Findlater and Seafield. 

Locl^rt states that Atholl was * endowed 
with good natural parts, tho’ by reason of 
his proud, imperious, haughty, passionate 
temper he was noways capable to be the 
leading man of a party which he aimed at ’ 
(Papers, i. 73). This estimate is corrobo- 
rated by Macky : * He is of a very proud, 
fiery, partial disposition; does not want sense, 
but cloaks himself with passion, which he is 
easily wound up to when he speaks in public 
assemblies* (jSeeret Mernoirs, p. 184). Lock- 
hart also adu that * tho* no scholar nor ora- 
tor ’ he * yet expressed himself very hand- 
somely on public occasions.’ 

[Burnet’s Own Time ; Maephersofi’s Original 
Papers; Lockhart’s Papers ; Macky’s Secret Me- 
moirs ; Ker of Kersland’s Memoirs ; Carstares’s 
State Papers ; Luttzdl’s Brief Relation ; General 
Mackay’s Memoirs ; Leven and Melville Papers 
(^nnatyne Club) ; Nathaniel Hooke’s Negotia- 
tions (Bannatyne Club) ; Napier's Memoirs of 


Visoonnt Dundee ; Hist MSS. Gom|^. Srd Rep* 
and 12th Rep. App. pt viii. ; Douglas’s Soots' 
Peerage (Wood and Paul), 1904.] T. F. H. 

MURRAY, JOHN, third Duu op 
Atholl (172^1774), eldes^ son of Lord 
George Murray fq. v.J, by bis wife Amelia, 
only surviving <^d lAud heiress of James 
Murray of Qlencarse and Strowan, was bom 

6 May 1729. WhUeaboy, he held (1745-6) a 
captain’s commission in Lord Loudoun's regi- 
ment of foot, but never served. At the general 
election of 1761 he waschosenM.P. for Perth. 
On the death of his uncle James, second duke 
of Atholl, 8 Jan. 1764, Murray, who besides 
being nearest male heir, had married Lady 
Ohanotte Murray, the duke’s only surviving 
child, laid claim to the dukedom of Atholl. 
As, however, his father, Lord George hurray, 
had been forfeited, Im deemed it advisable td 
petition the king that nis claim to the d ukedom 
might be allowed. The petition was referred 
by the king to the House of Lords, who on 

7 Feb. 1764 resolved that he had aright to the 
title. His wife, on the death of her father, the 
second duke, succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the Isle of Man, and to the ancient English 
baron V of Strange of Knockyn, Wotton, Mo- 
hun, Bumel, Basset, and Lacy. For some 
time negotiations had been in progress with 
the En^ish government for the union of the 
sovereignty to the English crown; and in 
1766 an act of parliament was passed to give 
effect to a contract between the lords of the 
treasury and the Duke and Duchess of Atholl 
for the purchase of the sovereignty of Man 
and its dependencies for 70,000/., the duke 
and duchess retaining their landed property 
on payment of a yearly sum to the crown, 
the patronage of the bishopric and other 
ecclesiastical benefices, the fisheries, mine- 
rals, &C. The arrangement is reported to 
have rendered them very unpopular in Man. 
The duke and duchess had also a grant of an 
annuity of 2,000/. for their lives. 

Atholl was chosen a representative in 
succession to the Earl of Sutherlana, who 
died 21 Aug. 1764, and he was rechosen in 
1708. In 1767 he was invested with the 
order of the Thistle. He died at Dunkeld on 
6 Nov. 1774. By Lady Oharlotte Murray he 
had seven sons and four daughters : John, 
fourth duke of Atholl (6. 30 June 1766, 
d, 29 Sept. 1830), who in 1786 was creat^ 
Earl Strange and Baron Murray of Stanley in 
the United Kingdom, raised as lord-lieutenant 
of Pertlishire (1794-1830) a large number of 
volunteers and militia during the Na^leonic 
wars, was deeply interested in afforesta- 
tion, is believed to have first planted larch 
on a large scale in Scotland, and was the 
author of * Observations on Larch,’ London, 
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1810; Loj^ James Murray; George, died an > 
infant ; Lord Geom {q, y.l who became 
bishop of St. Davids ; Lord William ; Lord 
Henry; Lord Charles, dean of Bocking, 
Essex ; Lady Charlotte, died unmarried ; 
Lady Amelia, \narried first to Thomas lyie 
Cooke, an officer of *the army, and seconffiy 
to Sir Richard Gamon * of Minchenden, Mid- 
dleaeSL ’ ; Jane, to John Groset Muirhead of 
Breadisholme, Lanarkshire; and Mary, to 
the Rev. George Martin, 

[Train's History of the Isle of Man; Douglas's 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 163 ] T. P. H. 
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MURRAY, Sib JOHN (1718-1777), of 
Broughton, secretary to Prince Charles dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1746, born in 1718, was 
the second son of Sir David Murray of Stan- 
iiope,*Peeble88hire, by his second wife, Mar- 
gwet, daughter of Sir JohnScot of Ancrum, 
The father is mentioned in a letter of George 
Lockhart of 29 July 1726 to the Old Pre- 
tender as ‘ eminently zealous* in his service, 
and as a fit agent for carrying on a corre- 
spondence with the highland clans,^ more 
especially since he had a residence in the 
highlands {Papers, ii. 299); but on being 
sounded as to his willingness to undertake 
such duties, the elder Murray declined, partly 
because he wished meanwhile to devote all 
his attention to the development of his 
estate, and partly because when he ^ got his 
life after the last affair * (in 1716) he entered 
into engagements which made it impossible 
for him to take an active part in plots against 
the government {ib, p. 802). lie 
less joined in the rebellion of 174^ for 
whicn he was sentenced to death at 
and was subsequently pardoned on condi- 
tion that he left the country, his estates also 

being forfeited. , . i? 

The eon was educated at the university of 
Edinburgh. He was j^ssessed of the small 
estate of Broughton, Peeblesshire, has 
on this account been erroneously regaided 
as one of the Murrays of Broughton m Gal- 
loway. In February 1741-2 the highlrad 

Jacobites employed Wm and Drummed 

Balhaldio to m to Rmne to assure the Pre- 
tender of their seal for hw sennce (Stete 
Triab, xviii. 661). He peid a 
to Paris in 1748, and returned m 1746 ^th 
infOTnation of the print’s “tended op- 
tion. The general feeling of the highly 
Jacobites WM aga^t the 

n 662), the promises of aid from Franro^ 

Fnff remrded as nnsatisfectory. An attempt, 
to prevent the prince setting Mil 
j , .tn. was the nrmect of se n di n g 
to ’watch for his amyal in the west 
SglS^and warn him off the coast more 
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rival of the prince he joined him at Hin- 
lochmoidart, Invemess-shire, and during the 
campaign he acted as his secretary. In the 
discharge of his duties he manifested mat 
activity and energy, but is supposed to have 
been the chief cause of the prince’s difficulties 
with Lord George Murray, of whom he was 
extremely jealous. Murray strongly repre- 
sented the prestige that would accrue to the 
cause of the prince by the occupation of Edin- 
burgh; and from his accurate local know- 
ledge he was chosen to guide the movements 
of the rebel army on approaf'hing it. When 
James VIII was proclaimed i ing at the cross 
of Edinburgh, Murray’s wift, who was one 
of the beauties of the I dinburgh society 
of the period, appeared t-t the ceremony 
on horseback decorated ^ith ribbons, and 
having a drawn sword in .er hand. 

Some time before Oulloden Murray had 
become so seriously unwell as to be unable 
to discharge his duties as secretary. On the 
eve of the battle he was sent in a litter to 
Foyers on Loch Ness, whence he was earned 
across to Glenmoriston. Here he was in- 
formed of the result of the battle. After it 
was decided to discontinue the contest, he 
went to the house of Cameron of Locbiw, 
where he seems to have recovered his health. 
From French ships that had arrived at 
Borrodale he secured six casto of gold, the 
greater part of which, according to 
account, he buried in secret places : 16,^i. 
in a mound near Loch Arkaig and 12, 
near the foot of the same lake, end retamed 
only about 6,0001. to meet current expeMes 
(manuscript memoirs of Murray q^ot^ m 
Chambbes, Hist, of the Pebellwn, ed. Ioo9, 
p. 826). When, however, the prince sent a 
messenger, Donald Macleod, to ask for a 
supply of money from Murray, who was 
found along with Lochiel at the head of 
Loch Arkaig, he ‘ got no money at all from 
Murray, who said he had none to pve, 
having only about sixty louis dor to ^m- 
self, which it was not worth the troubled 
send* (Fobbbb, Jacobite M^rs, p. 897). 
Macleod adds that the pnnee look^ on 
Murray as * one of the honestest, meet men 
in the whole world* (tft.) , 

Murray made his way south thro^h the 
pBgge8,\u« was taken 
Sf his hiother-in-lawj^. Hunter rf Prt 
mood, Peeblesshire. Thence he w m ^ t^ 
to London, where ho turned Ws ojid^ 
SiSJith^JseobiteB men toJohnDon- 
^as of Kelhead was brought before the pnvy 
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eouialtiBt wrkmt^, mmH u m, bat joa mtif| paj tha 

to Mamji *Do 70a kaow thii witaattf ’ paaaltj. I may adaiit into mr boaiat on a 
«Not I,* ha anawarad; ooea know a par- pieea of baatnasa, ponoaa wbollT onWortky 
son who bora the daugnatkm of Murray of to batraatadaaguaaUby my wifr. Naithor 
Broagteon, but that waa a ffanUamaa and lip of me nor of mine oomaa altar Murray of 
a man of honour, and ona t£at could bold Bioughton'a*” (Loouabt, ^ Scott), 
an hia haad * (Lockhast, ^fo of BocU , adit. [Memoriala of John Mnr^y of Broughton (Soot. 

1842, p. 42). Mumy ^ ona of tha prin- Hiat.8ou). 1896; StoUTriala.Tol. xriii. ; Porboo'i 
mpal witneoaaa againat Simon FVaaar, twallth Jnoobite Memoin; Hiftoriaa of the Rebellion, 
lord Lorat. On hia appearanea Lo^ Lorat eapocially that by Robert Chambere. which qnotae 
objaetod that Murray waa attainted by act of the MS. memoin, now fully printed by Soot. Hist, 
parliament in the preTioni aeaaion, and Soc.; Aecanins, or the Young Adrentorer ;* Me- 

that ‘he did not surrender himaelf b^ore moinof John Murray, Eeq., 1747; Douglas's Soou* 
12 JulTla§t’(«brte THofs, xviii. 807), but Pew"«®.ed. Wood and Paul; Notes and Queries, 
the attomey*general replied that he had 4th s er. r i. 414, 491, 681, xii. 16. 97.] T. F. li. 
surrendered on the 20th to the lord justice MURRAY, Lord JOHN (1711-17^), 
derk in Edinburgh (t6. p. 610). That Mur- of Banner Cross, Yorkshire, ^neral, bom 
ray wished to surrender is corroborated by 14 April 1711, was eldest son by his Sjmnd 
the author of ‘Aacanius,* who states that wife of John Munt^, second marquis and* 
when a party waa in search for him at first duke of Atholf fq. v.], and was half- 
Broughton a boy was sent to them from brotherof the Jacobite leaders, William Mur- 
Murray with the message that he was at Pol- ray, marquis of Tullibardine [q. t.], and Lord 
mood. He, however, adds that at Edinburgh Oiorge Murray (1706-1700] [q. v.] He was 
Murray ‘was so drunk that he could not appointed ensign in the Srd mot-guards 7 Oct. 
speak to the justice clerk till after a few 1727, on the recommendation of General 
hours’ sleep* (edit. 1779, p. 142). Murray Wade {Hist, MSS. Comm. 11th Rep.pt iv. 
was dischiur^ about Christmas 1747 (ib.) p. 199), and lieutenant and captain drd foot- 
In 1764 Murray disposed of the estate of guards (Scots guards) in 1788, in which re- 
Broughton to Dicjmon of Havana. After the giment he became captain-lieutenant in 1787, 
death of Sir David Murray of Stanhope, at and captain and lieutenant-colonel in 1788. 
Leghorn, without issue, 19 Oct. 1770, he On 26 April 1746 he was appointed to the 
succeeded to the baronetcy. He died 6 Dec. colonelcy of the 42nd highlanders or Black 
1777. his wife Maigaret, daughter of Watch, which he held for forty-two years. 
Colonel Robert Fergumn, brother of Wil- He served with his regiment in Flanders in 
liam Ferguson of CaiUMh, Nithsdale, he 1746,although he was absent from Fon tenoy. 
had three sons: David, his heir, who became In 1747 he was at the attempted relief of 
a naval officer ; Robert, who succeeded on Hulst and the defence of Fort Sandberg, and 
the death of his brother David in 1791 commanded the British troops in the retreat 
without issue ; and Thomas, who became a to Welshorden, as well as at the defence of 
lieutenant-general. Hia first wife was un- Bergen-op-Zoom. He was especially devoted 
faithful to him, and he married as second to his regiment, and did more to foster the 
wife a young qwker lady named Webb, national character of the corps than any other 
whom Im found in a provincial boarding- officer. Papers of the day speak of him as 
school in England. By this lady he had six marching down in full regimentals at the 
children, the eldest being Charles Murray head of the many highlanders disabled at 
[q. V.], the comedian (note to Ohahbsbs, Ticonderoga in 1/68, to plead their claims 
•Mutory of the Bullion tn 1746, edit. 1809, before the Chelsea board, with the result that 
p. 881). a* -ITT 1 a every man received a pension. He offered 

Murray was a client of Sir Walter Scott s every man who liked to accept it a cottage and 
father, a W.S. in Edinburgh, and used to garden on his estate rent free. Murray be- 
visit him in the evening, arriving in a sedan- came a major-general in 1766, a lieutenant- 
chair carefully muffled up in a mantle. Cun- general in 1788, and general in 1770. He 
ous as to who the visitor miffht bo, Mrs. ^as elected M,P. for Perth in 1784, 1741, 
Scott on one oc^ion entered as he was 1747, and 1764. In 1779-80 Lord John raised 
about to leave with a salver and a dish of at his own expense a second battalion to the 
tea. He accepted it, but the Aornent he 42nd, which in 1786 became the 78rd foot, 
left, ‘ Mr. Scott, lifting up t^ window-sash, and in 1881 was re-linked to the 42nd as 
took the cup and tossed it out upon the second battalion. He married, at Sheffield, on 
pavement. The lady Mclaim^ for her jg Sept. 1768, Miss Dalton of Bannercross, a 
china, but was put to silence by her hu^ YorkAire lady of property. He died in Paris 
band’s saying, “I can forgive your little on 26 May 1787,the senior general in the army. 
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He left a 4^ui^ter, Uary, married to Oaptain, collected and manned a small flotilla^ and 
afterwards Lieatenant-^eral,William Fox- began a series of desultory operations on the 
lowe^ who took the name of Murray in 1782. t river banka. An attack on Hamnton was 

[Fosters Peerage, under * Atholl ; * Douglas's 
Paereffe of SootLaud, 1. 161 ; Gannon's Hist. Rec. 
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send Royal Highlanders; Stewart's Soottish 
Hi^anders, rol. i.* Eeltie's Hist. Scottish 
Highlanders, ii. 868.] H. M. 0. 

MURRAY, JOHN, fourth Eabl op Duh- 
KOBB (1732-1809), eldest son of William, the 
third earl, by the Hon. Oatherine Nairn, third 
daughter of William, second lord Naim, wu 
bom in 1782. He succeeded to the ^rage in 
17^, and sat in the House of Lords as a re- 
presentative peer of Scotland in the twelfth 

and first two sessions of the thirteenth par- i ion. yauttUL uy fuv wcoun r*” 

liament of Great Britain (1761-9). In 1770 i silis. Hewasrechosenatthegen. raielwtions 
.hTX iSd goremor of the colonj,ofl of October 


river baniu. An attack on Hampton was 
repulsed with loss on 25 Oct. On 7 Nov. 
he proclaimed freedom to all negroes who 
should rally to his standard. On 9 Dec. he 
was severely beaten in an encounter with 
the colonists at Great Bridge, about twenty 
miles from Norfolk. On 1 Jan. 1776 he re- 
duced Norfolk to ashes. On 1 June he oc- 
cupied Gwynn’s Island in the Chesapeake, 
whence he was dislodged with loss by An- 
drew Lewis on 8 July. He thereupon dis- 
banded his troops and returned to England, 
where he had already, January 1776, been 
elected to the seat in the House of Lords 
left vacant by the death of the Earl of Gas- 


New York% which wA subsequently added 
that of Virginia. He arrived in New York 
in October 1770, and met the House of As- 
sembly at Williamsburg, Virginia, m the 
spring of 1772. After a brief session he 
oroTogued the assembly, and did not ogam 
convene it until March 1778, when he dis- 
solved it upon its adoption of resolutions tor 
the appointment of a committee of corre- 
mon&nM to concert common action on Ae 
of the colonies in the struggle with the 
mother country (12 March). A vote for a 
public fast upon occasion of the 
of the Boston Port Act led to “other 
dissolution in May 1774. In the follomng 
autumn Dunmore aggravated the disaffec- 
tion <ff the colonists by concluding a d^d- 
witi the Ohio Indians. 
They appointed a convention to meet in May 

177^, <md Dunmoreurohib;t»d itbvnrodam^ 

tion.’ Heal»o,on tte 

nart of the powder removed from the wu 
Stmshurg m^ineto theMegd^enman-of. 

wTinjLesW. TheP«°P^®*W„^“ 

umed, volunteers by thousands flocked mto 

the town, and peace was only preserved to 
tne xGwUf V e powder. On 

?®jX“l)iinmore convened the assembly to 
^ ^ j v. T nrd North’s conciliatory proposi- 

to give his assent without ^e at- 

^ f-ym “giSft 

resolved that the governor 
had ■'Odicate , ^ executive in a 


1796 he was wvemor of the Br.hama Islands. 
He died at Ramsgate in May <809. 

Dunmore married at Edinburgh on 21 Feb. 
1769 Lady Charlotte Stewai , sixth daugh- 
ter of Alexander, sixth earl of Galloway, 
by whom he had issue five sons and four 
daughters. 

[Hist. Journ. Amer. War (Mass. Hist. Soc.), 
1796, pp. 6, 20, 82 ; Douglas’s Peerage, i. 486 ; 
Proceedings of the House of Burges^ of Vi^ 
ginia, 1 June 1776, Wimunsburg; OampWls 
Virgima. 1860, pp. 669 .t soq.; ^IL Mass. 
Hist. Soc. 2nd set. ii. 228 : 

1888, vi. 167-8, 288, 611, 618, 713 -U; Vir- 
ginu State Papers, ed. Palmer, 

266; lords’ Journ. xxx. 108, ran. 1*®' 

646 xxxvi. ITS, xxxvii. 78 ; Pari. Hi«t xviii. 
IStLs Ann. W 1776: Gent. Msg. 1809,^ 
in 687 : Add. W. 21730 f. 147, 22900 ff. 
i‘t«’ 210 24822 ff. 122, 129, 183-9 ; Horace 
j Jnro Beignof Geo. lU, i 492, 497. 

ihl^] 


MUREAT, JOHN id. 18201, chemist 
and physicist, a native of Scotland, wm 
cated at Edinburgh, where he «« 
nmice as a lecturer on natural plulnsophy, 
Ss“ry, materia medic, and phi^;^. 
Hebecame M.D. of St. Andrews onli Oct. 
lB14and was elected feUow of tie 1^*1 
CWlMe of Physiaans, Edinburgh, on 7 Nov. 

1 «1 fi *He was a fellow of the Royal Society 
if EdiSurgh and of the Geological 

London. To the ‘ Transactions of ^ 
form^^T (vol. viii.) he contnbuted fow 
nMiRTs Twenty-eight papers are assigned 

t 1 ^e two John Murraya 
about the eafeto-lemp m 
MurreyW 
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in Nicolioii Street. Edinburffh, on 23 July 
183a 

HiBwoifcioompriae: 1. * Elements of Oho- 
mistij/STols. 8to, Edinbunrh, 1801 ; 6th ed. 
1828. 3 . * A OompmtiTe view of the Hut- 
tonisn end Neptunian Systems of Geology ’ 
(anon.)» Svo, Ei^burgh^ 1802. 8. * Elements 
m Materia Medica and Phannaey/ 3 Tola. 
8to, Edinburgh, 1804 ; 0th ed. 1882. 4 . * A 
System of Onemistry/ 4 vols. 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1806-7 ; 6th ed. 1832. 

ms son, JoHK Mubsit (1798-1873), who 
edited the later editions of his father’s works, 
was bom on 19 April 1798, graduated M.D. 
of St. Andrews in 1816, and became a fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
in November 1826. He afterward emigrated 
to Melbourne, where he died on 4 June 1873. 

[Gent Mag. 1820, pt ii. p. 186; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Royal List of Papers ; in^- 
mation kindly supplied by Dr. G. A Gibson, 
secretary Roy. ColL Phys. Bdinb., and J. Robert- 
son, esq., secretary Roy. OolL Suig. Edinb.l 

B. B. W. 

MXntRAT, Sib JOHN (1768P-1827), 
eighth baronet of Clermont, Fifeahire, gene- 
ral, bom about 1768, was eldest son by his 
second wife, Susan, daughter of John Renton 
of Lameiton, of Sir Robert Murray, sixth 
baronet, and was half-brother of Sir James 
Murray, afterwards Pulteney [q. v.] He 
was appointed ensign 3rd footguards (Scots 
guards) 24 Oct. 1788, and became lieutenant 
and captain in that rmment 26 April 1793. 
He served in Flanders m 1793-1794, as aide- 
de-camp first to the Hanoverian field-marshal 
Freytag, and afterwards to the Duke of York 
[see Fuq>bbicb Attottstus], and was present 
at St. Amand, Famars, the sieges of Valen- 
ciennes and Dunkirk, Toumay, &c., and in 
the winter retreat t^ugh Holland to Bre- 
men. On 16 Nov. 1794 he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel 2nd battalion 84th foot (now 
2nd York and Lancaster regiment). He com- 
manded the 84th at the capture of the Cape 
of Gk>od Hope in 1796, and took it on to 
India. In 1798 he was sent into the Red 
Sea with a small force, which, on the urgent 
solicitations of the Ottoman government to 
the sultan of Sana, then sovereign of the 
peninsula of Aden, was allowed to remain 
awhile in that stronghold. In 1799 Murray 
was ^pointed British commissioner in the 
Red and was sent with three hundred 
men to occupy Perim in the straits of Bab el 
Mandeb, so as to interop all communica- 
tion with India by way of the Red Sea. The 
troons landed 8 May 179a and remained 
until 1 Sept. Fin&^, amr every prac- 
ticable exertion, that the island yieldea not 
a drop of fresh water, and that the shore 


batteries could not command the straits, 
Murray withdrew his detachment to Aden, 
where they were most hospitably entertained, 
and remained till March 1800 (me Rev. G. P. 
Badger in the Time$, 81 May, 1868). Early 
in the following year Murray was appointed 
quartermaster-meral df the Indian army 
proceeding to Egypt under Major-general 
David Baird [q. vj, which, after man^ delays 
in the Red Sea, arrived at Kosseir m June 
1801, crossed the desert to Cairo, an^ de- 
scended the Nile. Returning to India with 
Baird*s troops, Murray commanded the Bom- 
bay division, which joined Major-general 
Arthur Wellesley’s force at Poona in M^iy 
1803, and commanded in Guserut during the 
subs^uent operations agrast the Mahrottas. 
From Guxerat he moved into Malwa, qiid on 
24 Aug. 1804 seized^ and occupied Hoikar> 
capital (see Gubwood, WelLDesp. vols. i. 
and ii. passim). Wellesley disapproved of 
many of Murray’s proceedmgs, and in Sep- 
temlMr 1804 recommended that he should 
be relieved from the command in Malwa 
(t6. i. 462). Murray advanced to Kota, where 
bis force was in a dangerous position, in 
January 1806 (ib.) On notification of his 
promotion to major-general from 1 Jan. 1806 
ne returned home. Be commanded a brigade 
in the eastern counties in 1806-7, and the 
troops of the king's German legion with Sir 
John Moore in the expedition to Sweden in 

1808, and afterwards in Portugal. He joined 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army m Portugal in 

1809, and distinguished himself at the pas- 
sage of the Douro in May that .year {ib. iii. 
227). When Beresford was made a local 
lieutenant-general, Murray, who was his 
senior, was indisposed to serve under him, 
and returned home. 

In 1811 Murray succeeded his elder half- 
brother, Sir James Murray Pulteney, in the 
baronetcy and a fortune of over half a million, 
and also as member for the boroughs of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, which he repre- 
sented until the dissolution of 181 8. Murray 
appears to have applied for employment in 
the Peninsular army. But in a letter in 
February 1811 Lora Wellington recom- 
mended that his application should be passed 
over: * He is a very able officer, but when 
he was here before he was disposed not to 
avoid questions of precedence, out to bring 
them unnecessarily to discussion and deci- 
sion ’ (t6. iv. 688). Murray became a lieu- 
tenant^neral 1 Jan. 1812, and later was ap- 
pointed to the army in Sicily under command 
of Lord William Bentinck [q. v.] On 26 Feb. 
1818 he arrived at Alicante and took com- 
mand of a motley force ox Anglo-Sicilians 
there, of which Major-general John Mao- 
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keniie ha^ been in command since the retire- 
ment of General Frederick Maitland [q. v.] in 
the preriouB NoTember. Welling^n suc- 
gested the recapture ofTarraffona/ 'v^ch 
the means at your command should not be a 
difficult operalion (tb. vi. 389, letter dated 
29 March 1818). ThiFrench under Suchet at- 
tacked Murray in a strong position at Castalla, 
.'whith^fr he had advanced, and were defeated 
by him on 13 April 1813. On 31 May 1813 
Mu^y sailed from Alicante, and on 3 June 
disembarked before Tarragona. He had then 
at his disposal, including Spaniards, a force 
of twelve thousand men, of whom only 4,600 
wgre British and Germans. On the approach 
of Suchet to raise the siege, Murray, whose 
movements had been marked by great in- 
decision, hastily re-embarked his troops on 
12 June, leaving his guns and stores behind 
him (see Napibb, JBtst. Peninsular War, 
rev. edit, vol. v. bk. xxi. chap. i. ; cf. Gob- 
wood, vi. 666-9). Instead of obeying hie 
instructions to proceed to Valencia (ib. vi. 
426-9), to support the Spaniards there m case 

ofwithdrawSffrom Tarragona, Murraylanded 

a part of his troops at the Ool de Balaguer, 
whw Lord William Bentinck arrived and as- 
eomed command four dayelater. Wellington 
condemned Murray’s disregard of his in8tru(> 
rion. and his ready sacrifice of his guM and 
etoros, which Murray defended on prmciple 
as having been resorted to successfully ^by 
French strategists. ‘ I .* 
opinion of . . . talents,’ Wellington wrote 
in a passage which is anonymous in his pu^ 
lished despatches, but evidently applies to 
Murray, ‘but he always appeared to me to 
wont what is better than abilitie^vu. sound 
sense’ (ib. «, 66&-7). Wellman recom- 
mended that Murray should be 
court-martial, and as it would not be foa 
to take the officers from the P®““isffiMamy, 
officers to form the court should be sent 
from England and Gibraltar to some Meffi- 
t^ean port, where the witn^s could 

iSX^mbled. Afterlongdela,yMu> 

ww^aigned at Winchester on 16 J^. 

lek.beforea^nMd^urt-m^aMfwh^^ 


Sir George '■i;, 

Pauet, and other distinguished officers 

InSrs. The three charges were very vej^ 

5** tiio first alleged unmilitary conduct, 
^icond neglect^ duty and diso^dien^ 
5 t^Marquw of Wellington’s written in- 


character.’ After sitting for fifteen days the 
court acquitted Murray, except so much of 
the first part of the thira charge as amounted 
to an error in judgment, for which they sen- 
tenced him to be admonished. The prince 
regent dispensed with the admonition, and 
Murray was afterwards made a G.O.H., and 
in 1818 was transferred from the colonelcy 
3rd West India regiment to that of 66th foot. 
He became a full general in 1826. He had 
the decorations of the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
and St. Januarius of Naples. 

He died at Frankfort-on-Maine 16 Oct. 
1827. Murray married, 26 Aug. 1807, the 
Hon. AnneEuzabeth Cholmley Phipps, only 
daughter of Constantine John, lord Mul- 
grave. She died 10 April 1848 ; 'Ahe had no 
issue. 

Murray was a liberal patroa of art, and 
collected some good picturet His portrait 
appears in the first oi a set %. 1 four^ pictures 
of patrons and lovers of ^^t, painted by 
Pieter Christoph Wonder. ^ ue pictures were 
commissioned by Murray about 1826, and 
are now in the National Portrait Gallery 
(see Catalogue^ 1881, p. 616). 

[Foster’s Baronetage, under ‘ Murray of Cler- 
mont : ’Philippart’s Roy .Military Calendar, 1 820, 
ii. 227-8 ; Lietter of the Rev G. P. Badgerin Tunes, 
81 May 1868, on Perim; Mill’s Hist, of India, 

vol. vi. ; Napier’s HiBt.Peninsular War, rov. edit. ; 
Gurwood’s Wellington Deep. vols. i. b. in. vi. ; 
Shorthand Notes of Trial of Sir Jo^ ^ 

Gent. Mag. 1827, ii. 660.] H. M. C. 

MTJBBAT, JOHN g778-1848), pub- 
lisher, bom at 32 Fleet Street, London on 
27 Nov. 1778. was son of John Mac Muroy, 
a descendant of the Murrays of Athol. The 
father was bom in Edinburgh m 1746, wd, 
after serving as lieutenant of marmes irom 
176^^^ 0“ 1768 and com- 

menced business as a ^ndon ^ooksdler and 
publisher, purchasing, m November 1768, the 
Lrineaa of William Sandby, at tke bi^ of 
the ‘ Ship,’ 33 Fleet Street, and diBcontmnmg 
the preta ‘Mac’ before bis surname. He 
advanced alowly, publiabing many 
works, and meeting with Mtemate 

He also wrote several pamphlete, 
Md edited an annual ^ater, 
entitled * The London Mercury and Tne 
English Review.’ A 

■fimt wne having died childleas, he mamed 




Murray lass ^ Murray 

master. His father died on 6 Not. ITOS^ and iunetnre was Ikrourable. Soott, iastraaged 
during young Mafra^s minority the bnainees by political difhrenoea and the treatment 
was eoMueted the principal assistant, accorded to his ' Marmton ’ by Jeffrey, had 
Samuel Highley, who oecame a partner, ceased to write in the ' Edinburgh.’ MurraT 
Murray, however, was dissatisfied with Tisited him in November 180p, and securea 
Highlej’s want of enterprise, and, although his co-operation. Southey, who had always 
he attempted no change on coming of age refused to contribute to the* Edinburgh/ pro- 
in 1799, ne nroenred a dissolution of part- mised his assistance. Qifford was appointed 
nership on ^ March 1803, retaining the editor, and after bu^ arranfrements and dis- 
house in Fleet Street, while Highley took cussions, in which George Ellis [q. v.J bore 
the medical publications of the firm. He an important part, the fint number appeal^ 
commenced onsiness on his own account in February 1809. * It did not entirely realise 
with the same spirit which he continued to the sanrane views of its promoters,’ writes 
display throughout ; his first step, even be- Dr. Smil^ * or bunt like a thunderclap on 
fore the dissolution was completed, being to the reading public,’ but it soon reached a 
offer Golman 300/. for the copyright or his second edition. * Although,’ Murray wrote, 
oome^ of * John BuU,' just produced at Co- * I am considerably out of pocket by the ad- 
vent Garden. venture at present, yet 1 nope that ip the 

Murray’s fint publication of importance course of next year, it will at least pay its* 
was *The Revolutionaiy Plutarch.’ Decern- expenses.’ Yet in August 1810 he still had 
her 1803. Before this he had opened up a oor- to write to Gifford, 'I cannot yet manage 
respondenoewith Archibald Constable j[q.v.], to make the Review” pay its e.Tpenses.’ 
the Edinburgh publisher, which had impor- One great hindrance to its succeas was the 
taut consequences. Murray became London unpunctiialiU of its appearance, due partly 
agent for Constable’s publications, had a share to the lack of business qualifications on the 
in ' Marmion ’ and other important works part of Gifford — an excellent editor in all 
jointly brought out them, and acted for a literary respects—and partly to the liberties 
while as London agent for the * Edinburgh which leading oontributors permitted them- 
Review,’ of which he was part publisher from selves. One article, to which Murray him- 
April 1807 to October 1808. Murray paid self strongly objected, had to be inserted 
three visits to Scotland, partly on Constable’s * from the utter impossibility of filling our 
affairs and partly on a more interesting number without it^ when the number was 
errand, that of wooing Anne, daughter of already six weeks late. ’This was enough,’ 
the deceased Charles Elliot, publisher, a con- remarks Dr. Smiles, ’ to have killed any pub- 
stant correspondent of his rather. The mar- lication which was not redeemed by the ex- 
riage took place at Edinburgh on 6 March cellence of its contents.’ Gradually greater 
1897. Shortlyafberwards relations with Con- punctuality was attained, although many 
stable became unsatisfactory, chiefly owing years elapsed before the publication of the 
to the Edinburgh publisher’s habit of draw- ’ Review ^ could be effects with the undo- 
ing accommodation bills. Business relations viating regularity which would now be re- 
were broken off in 1806, and, though resumed garden as a matter of course. From 1811 
in 1810, were finally terminated in 1818. A onwards Southey became n regular and copi- 
personal reconciliation between Murray and ous contributor ; his essays raised the general 
Constable, however, took place shortly Wore tone and character of the ’ Review,’ and he 
the death of the latter. was for many years paid at the rate of 100/. 

The breach with Constable enabled Mur- per article. He was, however, exceedingly 
ray to carry out a scheme which he had for restive under Gifford’s excisions. In Decem- 
some time contemplated. While stiU one of ber 1811 Murray sent Gififord a present of 
the publishers of the ’ Edinburgh Review,’ 600/., which may be considered eviaence that 
and therefore in a peculiarly favourable posi- the periodical hid begun to pay. Gifford’s 
tion for appreciating its ini^ties, he had de- services were entirely editorial, and no article 
nouncedtnem in a letter to Canning (26 Sept, wholly firom his own pen ever appeared in 
1807), and had suggested the estihlishment the ’ Quarterly.’ The overthrow of Napoleon 
of an opposition review on tory principles, and the disappointment of the whigs’ expeo- 
Negotiations in this quarter W6|;e greatly tations under the regency were favourable 
facuitsted by a service Murray had previously circumstances for the ’Quarterly,’ which 
rendered to Stratford Canning, Conningu went on prospering, until in 1817 Southey 
cousin, and other young Etonians by re- could write m Murray, ’ The ” Review ” is 
lieving them of risk in connection with the greatest of all works, and it is all his 
’ The Miniature,’ an Etonian maga^e for own creation ; he prints ten thousand, and 
which they had become liable. The con- fifty times ten thouMmd read its cemtents.’ 
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While the * Quarterly’ was atill struggling 
two of the most important incidents in 
hiurra.y’s life occurred — his purchase in May 
1812 of the historic house No. 60 Albemarle 
Street, end Ips acquaintance with Byron. 
The house was bourat from William Miller 
(1768-1844) [q.T.], a retiring publisher, along 
with his copjrights. The price paid for the 
whole was o,822/. 12<. 6(2., which was not 
finally liquidated until 1821, and for which 
Miller received as security the copyrights 
of the ’ Quarterly Review ’ and Mrs. Kun- 
ddl’s * Cookery* (one of Murray’s most suc- 
cessful speculations). Murray’s acquaintance 
with Byron had been made the preceding 
year by his agreement to publish the first 
and second cantos of * Ohil& Harold’ on ac- 
C 0 UP 4 of Mr. Dallas, to whom Byron had 
given them in one of Jiis fits of whimsical 
generosity. After Byron * awoke and found 
hhnMlf famous,* Murray purchased the copy- 
right from Dallas for six hundred guineas, 
contrary to the advice of Gifford. Rogers, 
however, assured him that he would never 
repent it, and this judgment was soon verified. 
For several years Murray’s relations with 
Byron continued to be a singular inversion 
of those usually existing between author and 
publisher, the publisher continually striving 
to force money upon the author, which the lat- 
ter long rejected, Byron probably could not 
forget that he had himself most unreasonably 
denounced Scott for making money out of 
‘ Marmion j ’ but at length his consistency and 
his pride gave way to his necessitiw, th<mgn 
he magnanimously refused the relief which 
Murray with equal generosity prised upon 
him when his affairs had become hopeleMly 
deranged about the time of his sepwation 
from Ladv Byron. The alliance subsisted 
long after Byron’s retirement to the con- 
tinwit, and only broke down under the etmn 
of ‘Don Juan; ’ Murray produced CTOtos i. 
to however, before bis tory principles 
Mmp^ed him to deeUt. The mutualregwd 
of the two was never impau^, and, 
g tfndii 'p- much caprice on B;^n s part ^d 

tme s^-interest on Murray’s, this 

in their lives must be pronounced equally 
hoMurable to both. Murray did not ^ 
equally in his relations with Oolwd^ to 
^om he offered no * 

translation of ‘ Faust.’ It is probable, how- 

f avA followed the some couwe if the ter^ 
the SpyrigHt of the ‘Rejected Addresses 


for 20L He wished to obtain a share of the 
‘Waverley Novels,’ but Scott was touud 
hand and foot to his Edinburgh publishers. 

He had himself made an excursion mto Scot* 
land by becoming a joint publisher of ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ out relinquished it after 
a while from disapprobation of its personali- 
ties. The list of important books published 
by him at this time would be a very long one, 
but not many have maintained a permanent 
place in literature. The more remarkable 
exceptions were perhaps the novels of Jane 
Austen, which afterwards passed into the 
hands of Bentley, and the poems ol Crabbe, 
for whose ‘Tales of the Hall’ Murray gave 
three times as much as was offered by Long- 
man. A noticeable feature 'f ^is business 
was the number of books travel, in the 
selection of which he derived much assist- 
ance from Sir John Barro^v ["q v.], who had 
become one of the most extensive contribu- 
tors to the ‘ Quarterly.* 

The year 1824 produced two events of im- 
portance to Murray — first, the controveray 
relating to Lord Byron’s * Memoirs,’ resulting 
in their destruction. (The history of this 
transaction is fully related under Btbon. 
Murray’s view of it is fully presented in Dr. 
Smiles^s ‘ Biography,* chap, xvii.) Towards 
the close of the year Gifford’s h^lth compelled 
him to retire from the editorship of the ‘ Qua^ 
terly.’ He was succeeded by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Taylor Coleridge, who withdrew 
after a year in consequence of increasing prac- 
tice at the bar. He may not have been a ven 
strong editor, and his views on the wtholic 
quertwn were too liberal for Southey mq 
others of Murray’s alUes. He was succeeded 
by Lockhart, a rather surprising choiM when 
Lockhart’s share in the personalities that had 
drivenMurrayawayfrom ‘Blackwood is con- 
sidered. Lockhert,however,h^ been brought 
into intimateconnection withMurray ttough 
his having been selected by 

editorshipofaproposednewspapercaUed The 

Representative,’ and although Scott disap- 
oroved of his son-in-law’s connection with a 
Lwspaper, he was most wdlinp ^ ^ 

editoioY the ‘Quarterly.’ 
riedthe day, and Lockhart soon proved him 
self one of the greatest of editors, far more 

effident than Qi&^in businMMrtteWjJ^j 

unlike Gifford, able to ennch 

•with a aeries of briUiant 

his own Ben. He entered upon hwc^ 

5ritb an ^iendly feeling 

but they were soon 

LocUiBit’s editorship Oroker 1 

more intimately idml^ 
in the pnbUc mind than Lockhart hunieli; 
not entoely to its advantage. 



sage MUftl^ 

Tfc> y»< m i tlleboaxtesito BoB^ «BiMtleat>ie/I^^<0»^ 

Um m g If Siniali tat attrtfaif mi Mn. Sottirriia^OoMi^ci^ 

l%viwil8Qi«BflM;*aadlMiaMm 

pwiiift tit oaly am qf imuithiiif Bewtui'Mid MiUVt^ 
Itwwf^iayortMttlii n ltipg i^ gio.’ H» difiamd io ftr to tli« growbg 

Uiinollmg bat noctiflettioB and lo«, tod titte (brehaapliloratanjMlo bringout^The 
tba only ana in loblbb ^ mml lOM l y nt Funily libraiy/ a moit admixable collection 
jadgmeiit fiuled to be diq^yedL Ndbtng ' of popoler treetiaee by Soott| Southey, Hftil- 
eoa nave toeibly OTinoe the eactrMidmary | meiiy Pelgteve, end othn flint>«leas writen, 
telentof Duneli then the spell iduchet the whi^ imn to Ibity-seyen volumee, but does 
ego of twen^ he threw orer this segeoioos | not eppeer to hoTe been exceedingly pnoflt- 
md experieoM men of the irarld. At the ' able. Another Tery imix>rtent undertaking 
same tune it ia snfiieiently eTident that the ' was that of the worla-famoos handbooks, 
eecretofhis&acination lay in his own intense ' which originated in the publication by him 
beliefinhisownprojeet,andthatthemeaBuies , of Mrs. Mariana Starke*s * Guide for Travel- 
lie took to further it were judicious as well , lers on the Continent’ in 1820, but received 
asenergetic; while it is by no means certain t their present form as a conseouence of the 
that the schememightnot have been a suooess ' continental travelsof his son, tne third clohn 
after all if Murray had not trusted his con- Murray [q. v.] He /iepended much on his * 
federate only by hmves. When Disraeli, not own judgment ; his principal literary advisers 
from his ovm default, but from that of the seemto have been Lockhart, Milman, Barrow, 
person on whom he had relied, proved unable and Lady Calcott. 

to advance his share of the capital, Murray Murray's health began to decline in the 
immediately broke with him, and in so doing autumn of 1842, and he died on 27 June 

* took the po^horsee from his carriagi^’ as 1643. His character was that of a cousum- 
Brougham said on another occasion, it is mate man of business, who had caught from 
strange that all the resources of his house his pursuits much of the urbanity that should 
should have produced nothing more credit- characterise the man of letters, and possessed 
able, but so it was : * The Mpiesentative’ moreover an innate generosity ana magna- 
was an unmitigated failure from first to Last, nimity which continually streams forth in 
and its disoontmuance in July 1826, after an his transactions with individuals, and in- 
ignominious existence of six months, left spired this general maxim : * The business of 
Mumy no other cause for self-oongratula- a publishing bookseller is not in his shop, or 
tion than the fortitude with which he had even in his connections, but in his brains.’ 
ihown himself capable of bearing a loss of These qualities were evinced not merely by 
26,000/. The afiSsir naturally led to the in- his frequently munificent dealings with indi- 
teiroption of his old friendship with the elder vidual authors, but by his steady confidence 
Disraeli, and sowed the seeds of the enmity in the success of the best literature, and his 
between Disraeli and Croker which bore lite- pride in being himself the medium for giving 
raty fimit in ^Coningsby.’ It also inspired it to the world. His own interest was indS 

* Vivian Grey,’ long supposed to have been de- thepolestar of his life, nor could he other- 
rived from actual experience of party cabals, wise have obtained his extraordinary success ; 
but now seen to be neither more nor less but he was always ready to devote time, 
than the history of * The RepreMntative ’ trouble, and money to the service of others, 
transported into the sphere of politics. Mur- If some instances of his liberality to the most 
ray and Disraeliwereafterwaras coldly recon- conspicuous writers (who not unfrequently 
ciled, and the latter’s ‘Contarini Fleming’and rraaid him in kind) may have been the efiTect 
^Gallomania’ were published in Albemarle oi calculation, he was also liberal to some, 
Street. Another reconciliation, prompted like Maturin and Foscolo, from whom he 

a r the strongest mutual interest, produced could expect little return. He did more than 
oore’s 'Life of Byron’ and his ^tion of any man of his time to dignify the profession 
Byron’s works, Murray buying up all the of bookselling, and was amiable and esti- 
copyrights not already in his possession for mable in every private relation, 
more tmin 8,000/. A TOrtrait of Murray by Pickersgill was 

Murray’s latter years were unmarked by lent by his son to the third loan exhibition of 
striking incidents. He published many of national portraits. 

the nuMt importaat booke of hie day, among [SmiWa A PnblMher and hia Erienda, 1891. 
whidi may be particularly mentioned the The mom important booka from which informa- 
first volume of Napier’s ' Peninsular War,’ by tion about Murray may be obtained aie Moore’s 
which he lost heavily; Croker’s ' Boswell,’ so Life of Byron and his Diary, and Thomas Oon- 
lashed by Macaulay and alighted by Oarlyle; stable’s memoir of his father, 1873.] R. G. 
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IIUBRAT, JOHN (1786 M 861 ), aoien- 
tifio wnt«r and lectiner, ion of James Mur- 
imji sea-oaptaln, and of Grace, liia wife, was 
bom at Stranraer about 1786 . He seems to 
haye early directed his attention to scientific 
matters, and in 1815 he published at Saffron 
Walden * The Elem&nts of Chemical Science,’ 
describing himself as * Lecturer on the Philo- 


is Mmetimes referred to by contemporary 
writers as Dr. Murray, or Professor Murray. 

He seems to haye settled in Hull about 
1842, and at the end of 1850 he remored to 
Broadstone House, near Stranraer, where he 
died on 28 June 1851, aged 65, his death 
having been accelerated by the pressure of 
^uniary difficulties Ulining Journal^ 


descnDing uimseu as • Liecturer on the PhUo- pecuniary difficulties (Mining Journal 
sopby of Phpics and of Chemistry.’ In 1816 j 14 June 1861, p. 288). He was buried in 
he ^blished at Dumfries a volume entitled . Inch churchyard, where there is a tombstone 

< MinnrPnAtna ’whin.h wnji fnPa-noll A/VTVtTV. 


< Minor Poems,’ which was dedicated to Capell 
Lo^ (1751-1624) [q.v.] In the same year 
be lectured at the Surrey Institution esta> 
blished in the early part of the century in the 
Blackfriars Road, on the model of the Royal 
Institution. He gave an annual course there 
for many years, and became well known as a 
lectiprer at mechanics* institutions in various 
parts of the kingdom. , In an address at the I 4. ^ Treatise on Atmospherical El^tririty,’ 
Leeds Philosophical Society Lord Brougham London, 1830, which was translated into 
referred to him as ' one of the best lecturers French as one of the * ’'lanuels-Boret.’ 
in the world.’ He was industrious and wrote 5. * Pulmonary ConsumptioL/ London, 1880. 
with facility and clearness, but the wide 6. * Remarks on Hycfrophobia/ Ijondon, 18^. 
range of subjects to which he gave attention 
prevented him from attaining eminence in 
any. He was much interested in the safety 


commemorating several members of his 
family. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mur- 
ray wrote: 1. ^Remarks on the Cnltivation 
of the Silkworm,’ Glasgow, 1825 2. * Ex- 

periments illustrative of Ohemic Science,’ 
2nd edit. 1828; 5th edit. 183h. 8. * Re- 

marks on Modem Paper,’ £d] aburgh, 1829. 


lamp, and took part in the discussion wluch 
arose about 1816 consequent on the publica- 
tion of Sir H. Davy’s memoirs in the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions.’ In that year he pub- 
lisned papers in the * Philosophical Magazine ’ 
(xlvii. 411, xlviii. 468), in which he showed 
that a sieve of hair or whalebone, or a sheet 
of perforated cardboard, formed an effectual 
barrier to the passage of flame.^ He also ex- 
hibited at his lectures an experimental safety 
lamp, the body of which consisted of muslin 
rendered incombustible by steeping it m a 
solution of phosphate of ammonia, and which 
was quite effective. From these eMeriments 
Murray deduced a theory of the efficiency of 
the safety-lamp which was opposed to that 
propounded by Davy. A riminU of his r^ 
searches on this subject is given in his Ob- 
serrations on Flame and Safety Lamp®. 
1838. Among his opponents was J ohn Mur- 
ray (d. 1820) [q. v-l with whom he hw bwn 

t .-1 J TKa nanAra in the 


ro2e:r«.drorby’£r:JohnMurray(c£^al 

Sooiety'a Catalogue of Seuntijje 

1886 he gave evidence on the saitety top 

i^vtoiLtion before the «lect 

“ the House of OommoM on acadento m 

“MurJ5C^’f^<S^o^’the Society, of 

^)‘^Wl8W), id HortiSSl 


7. ‘ Memoir on the Diamond,’ 1831. 8. ‘ A 
Method for forming an Instantaneous Con- 
nection with the Shore in Shipwreck,’ Lon- 
don, 1832. 9. ‘ Description of a new Light- 
ning Conductor,’ London, 1883. 10. ‘ Ac- 
count of the Palo de Vacca, or Cow Tree,’ 
London, 1887. 11. ‘ Considerations on the 
Vital Principle,’ 1887. 12. ‘The Truth of 
Revelation,’ 2nd edit. London, 1840; the 
first edition seems to have been published 
anonymously in 1681. In a letter in the 
‘Mining Journal; of 10 May 1861 Murray 
claims to have written twenty-eight separate 
works ; imwards of twenty are mentioned 
in the ‘British Museum Catidogue.’ His 
contributions to scientific journals and perio- 
dicals cover a wide field, and relate to che- 
mistry, physics, medicine, geology, nati™ 
history, and manufactures. The Royal So- 
ciety’s ‘ Catalogue ’ enumerates about Mty ^ 
but Murray wrote much in the ‘ Mecb^M 
Magazine ’ from 1831 to 1844, and also m the 
‘ Mining Journal,’ of which he was a very 
steady correspondent for about the last ten 
years of his me. 

[Obituary notice in Gallo^y • 

8 July 1861 (copied in Mimog Joimial, 12 July 
1861, p. 836): tombrton. in Inch 
and private information.] 

lub- 



lisber, 

18481 ra.’v.], by Anne, oaugnier oi 
W, PublfibeV, of Edinburgh, wM bom on 
16 AprS 1808, the ywbefc^ 
of the ‘ Quarterly Review. When he wae 
barely four years old his ^ 

present home of the firm at 60 Albemarle 
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af miamA wum «l Isttan. 
tdafcOhartMWmeaDdatEdiiH 
tojA IhdMBiitj, irlitnoe 1 m gndiuitod m 
IW. 1a JaniuffT of that Tear tha jomiff 
MARAT heaakfiulad with Sir Waltar &»tt, 
tAm ohaarvaa in hia journal onder that data : 
•Mngliah bora ha^a thia advantago— that 
thflj are wait brad and can converaa, whan 
onn are lapilar-buiit euba.* Ha oonrelated 
hk edncatum bj a lonff ooniaa of foreign 
traral, hia kthar giving um carta blancha aa 
to waya,inaan8yand pkna * It waa in 1829/ 
Murray bimaalf writaa (in * Murraj*a Maga- • 
nna,* NoTBinber 1889), * that I fint aet foot 
on tha continent at Kottardam. ... I sat | 
forth unprovided with anj guide excepting 
a few mannacript notes alMUt toiniB and 
inns furnished me by mv good friend Dr. 
Somerville.' Hia difficulties impressed on 
hia ^a value of pimctical imormation 
gathered umn the mt, and he aet to work 
to collect fOT himself all the facts, informer 
tion, statistics, &c.t which an English tourist 
woidd be likeW to require. The result was 
the first of the world-familiar red ‘hand- * 
books’ (so christened Murray's father, 
though the idea of their origin was entirely 
hia own). Murray continued his travels over 
three yean, visitiM Weimar, and delivered 
the dmcation of Byron’a * Marino Faliero' 
to Qoethe in person, %ras admitted to an in- 
terview with Metternich at Vienna, and in 
1886 saw through the press the first of the 
handbooks, his own * Holland, Belgium, and 
the Rhine.’ This was follow^ * France/ 

* South Germanjr,’ and * Switaerlwd,’ all of 
which were written by himself. Subse- 
quently he enlisted the services of such spe- 
eiiJists as Richard Ford (Spain), Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson (Egypt), and Sir Francis Palgrave 
(North Italy). 

From 18& to 1848 Murray ably seconded 
his father in the general conduct of the 
business of the firm. Henceforth the chief 
events of his life are closely connected with 
the books which he published for a succession 
of great writers. One of the last works issued 
by his fiither was Borrow’s * Bible in Spain’ 
(1848) ; he maintained his father's cordial 
menda^ with the author, and produced 
Bcorrow's later works, including ^ liiavengio’ 
(1861) and < Wild Wales’ (1^2). He also 
inherited a close connection with Croker, 
LyeU, Lockhart, Hallam, Bir Fraocis Head, 
and Lord Stanhope. Among the earliest of 
his own publishing exploits were * Nineveh 
and its Mmaina’ (18wX 
news to the public of Lizard’s great dis- 
coveries in Syria; Lord CampbelPs * Lives 
of the Ohancellora' (1846-48), and * Lives of 


the(^Jualicaa*(1840)| QiolcV History 
orareiee’(1846-A^| MuRu^BritiabOla^ 
mSy indnaiag annotated Imaiy editions 
of Bynm, Gibbon, Goldamith, and other 
writen ; and the aories of valu^le dktwn- 
arias connected with the name of Dr. (after- 
wards Sir William) Smith, a conatant friend 
and adviser of the firm, who beoanM editor 
of the * Quarterly ’ in 1867. Tha numerous 
volumes of Milman’s * Latin Ohriatianity’ 
appeared rapidly between 1854 and I860; 
Livinestonee * Travels’ in 1667; Darwin’s 

* Origm of Species’ in 1869. Murray’s later 
publications molude Maine’s * Ancient Law/ 
Elwin’a edition of Pope, Sehliemann's * Ar- 
chsBologicel Researches/ the architectural 
voliimee of Fergusson and Street, Koglar’s 

* History of Painting,’ and the various works 
of Dean Stanley, Jotiu Lothrop Motley, and 
Dr. Smiles ; while quite a recent speculation 
waa the monumental * Dictionary of Hym- 
nology’ by Dr. Julian. Another great en- 
terprise was *The Speaker’s Comments^’ 
(1871-81), so called as having been origi- 
nally aet on foot by John Evmyn Denison, 
viscount Oasington [q. v.], speaker of the 
House of Commons. In 1887 he started 

* Murray’s Magaiine,’ in fulfilment of a pro> 
iect formed by his father as long ago as 1816 ; 
but the magasine ceased in 1891. On the 
other hand tne * Quarterly,’ in spite of change 
and competition, fiilly sustainea under Mur- 
ray’s auspices its reputation as an organ 
of the highest criticism. But perhaps the 

S eatest glory of the firm under thu third 
urray’s direction consists in the admirable 
series of illustrated books of travels, asso- 
ciated with the names of Miss Bird (Mn. 
Bishop), Dr. Lumholts, Du Chaillu, Bates, 
and Vulc, whose edition of * Marco Polo ’ was 
largely due to Murray’s enlightened enter- 
prise. One of the last books the production 
of which he superintended was Mr. Whym- 
per’s work on *The High Andes;’ this ap- 
peared almost simultaneously with Mumps 
death, which took place at 50 Albemarle Street 
on 2 April 1892. After a preliminary service 
in St. James’s, Piccadilly, he was buried on 
6 April in the parish ohurdi at Wimbledon, 
where he had resided for nearly fifty yean. 
He had married in 1847 Marion, youngest 
daughter of Alexander Smith, banker, of 
Edinburgh, and sister of David Smith, a well- 
known writer to the signet, and left two 
sons, John and Hallam, who now conduct 
the business, and two daughters. 

Mumy was a survivor of the patriarchal 
age of English publishing, when the publisher 
endeavoum to assodate with the functions 
of the capitalist the eighteenth-century tra- 
ditions of literary patronage. He was well 
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•id^tt, Ontbb. Mid J«W. 

iiieDEib6f6d conduotinff the two uma •nnAt-m '• . ®rowzi, and he, met for a time 
SoottMdByrpnrSywenriSamSL^ U “ J®®*?*- W, Mid he 

in aim down the etMicoM in «ontinued a frequent contributor. Hie 

^ present at the hie- An ardent Uberal. Murray threw in bi. inr 


lOrtuiiate leminiacence was of the Theatrical RAfnrm r;ii i oqo Jj^ December of that 


Srott formally aTowed himself author of the 

* Wv^rley Novels/ He inherited intimScies 
with the Disraelis an<^with Mr. Gladstone, 
and he made for himself a host of friends 
among men of eminence. He was a magis- 
trate for Surrey, a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a well-known member of 
the Atheneeum Club. 

From the days when he attended Dr. 
J amieson’s classes at Edinburgh University, 
Murray was an ardent student of ^ology, 
and he published anonymously in 187? (2nd 
edit. 1878) a book on the subject entitled 

* Scepticism in Geology/ 

Two TOitraits of the publisher, by Sir 
George Reid and Mr. G. W. Furse, are in 
the possession of his sons John and Hallam 
respectively. 

[Smiles’s A Publisher and his Friends, vol. ii. 
passim; Academy, 9 April 1892; Atbenseum, 
Saturday Review, Graphic, and Illustrated Lon- 
don News (with portraits) of the same date; 
Times, Daily Chronicle, and Daily News, 4 April 
1892; Blaikie’e Life of Livingstone; Scott’s 
Journals, ii. 440 ; Murray’s Magazine, November 
1887 ; private information.] T. S. 

MURRAY, Sib JOHN ARCHIBALD, 
LoBD Mubrit (1779-1869), Scottish judge, 
was the second son of Alexander Mniray, 
lord Henderland [q. v.l lord of session and 
justiciary. His mother was Katherine, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Lindsay of Eve- 
lick, Perthshire, and a niece of the first 
Lord Mansfield. Bom in Midlothian in 1779, 
he was educated successively at the Edin- 
burgh High School, at Westminster School, 
and at tne university of Edinburgh. At 
Edinburgh ho was a member of the Juvenile 
Literary Society, of which Henry Brougham 
and Francis Homer were the leading spirits, 
and of the Speculative Society. He constants 
corresponded with Homer till the latters 
death in 1817, and his letters form a chief 
port of the * Memoirs of Homerj* 1848. In 
1799 Murray paased to the Soottieh bar. On 


year ne was returned unopposed for Leith, 
which bad been enfranchised binder the bill, 
and was appointed recorder the great roll 
and clerk or the pipe, a Rinecure in the Scot- 
tish exchequer which he di^ not long hold. 
On the elevation of Jefirey w> the bench in 
1835, Murray succeeded h* a as lord advo- 
cate. He introduced a large number of 
bills into the House of Commons, including 
measures for the reform of the universities, 
for giving popular magistracies to small 
towns, for enabling sberifis to bold small- 
debt circuits, for the reform of the court of 
session, and for amending the bankruptcy 
law, but only succeeded in carrying a few 
minor reforms. In 1839 he was savagely 
attacked in parliament bp his old friend 
Brougham for his conduct in the case of five 
cotton-spinners who were tried on a charge 
of murder arising out of a trade-union dis- 
pute, but he answered the charges to the 
complete satisfaction of the bouse. Murray 
seemed to feel himself unfitted for political 
life, and in 1889 he left parliament for the 
court of session. He was knighted and took 
his seat on the bench os Lonf Murray. He 
remained on the bench till his death at Edin- 
burgh in March 1869. His only son died in 
boynood. 

Murray’s early manhood was the most 
brilliant portion of his career, but, though 
he never occupied that position in public 
life which might have been predict^ for 
him from his early distinction, his connection 
with the past, his generous patronage of art 
and letters, his geniality ana interest in the 
welfare of his mllow-citizens, gave him in 
his later years aroculiar position in Edin- 
burgh society. His hospitali^ was profuse 
and famgus. Scott in Diary’ records 
many pleasant evenings spent at Murray^s 
house, and Harriet Martineau celebrates nis 
tea-parties at St. Stephen’s whm he was lord 
advocate. In Edinburgh and in his country 
residence at Strachur on Loch F^e, and 
afterwards in Jura, he gathered his friends 
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[Mmoira and Oorrespoiidftiioe of Fhuiob 
Honor, M.P,, Loadoi, 184S ; Jounial of HoiiTy 
OoeiibiinB, BdmbonH, 1874 ; Biogimphioil 
SkolehM by Haxriot IfaitiDoan, London, 1888 ; 
Soolomon. 18 Moroh 1889 ; Jonr^ of Sir Walter 
Beolt, SdiobarKh, 1890.] J. F-r. 

MURRAY, JOHN FISHER (1811- 
1866), Irioh p<^ and humorists eldest eon of 
Dr. (afterwards Sir) Jamee Murray 
was bom in Belfast on 11 Feb. 1811, and after 
be^ educated in that town proceeded to 
Ttinitj College, Dublin, where negraduated 
B.A. in 1880 and M.A. in 1832. ms earliest 
productions apparently were published in 

* Blackwood's Magaxine,’ to which he was for 
some years a constant contributor. There he 
wrote many amusing sketches of London life, 
afterwards reprintM separately, and also 
some stories and a series of papers in 1840, 
entitled * Some Account of Himself, by the 
Irish Oyster Eater,* which have been attri- 
buted to William 

wrote for the * Belfast Vindicator,* previous 
to 1840, and when the * Nation ’ was started 
in 1842 contributed occasionally in its co- 
lumns. His article entitled * War with Every- 
body,* in its third number, was reprinted in 

* The Voice of the Nation,* a collection of 
artides from the paper published in 1844. 
After a long interviu he also wrote some 
poems for it over the signature of * Maire,’ 
one or two of which are still remembered. 
To the * United Irishman * of 1848 Murray 
contributed a few characteristic pieces, and 

^ Dublin University Mag^ne ’ contains 
a good many of his productions. His last 
years were spent in retirement, and his death 
took place m Dublin on 20 Oct. 1866. He 
was buried in Glasnevin. Murray’s writings 
exhibit great satirical power, and were in 
their day widely popular. His * Viceroy ’ is 
a scathing description of life in fashionable 
Dublin at the beginning of the century. His 
published volumes are : 1. * The Court Doctor 
Dissected,’ a severe pamphlet on the case of 
Lady Flora Hastings [q.v.], 8vo, London, 
1889 ; fourth edition, 18^. 2. * T)^ Chinese 
and the Ministry,’ 8vo, London, 1840. 8. * The 
Viceroy,’ a thr^volume novel, 12mo, Lon- 
don, l&l. 4. ^The Environs of London — 
Western Division,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1842. 
6. ‘The World of London,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1848 ; second series, 2 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1846. 

rDoffy’s Young Irclaad, and Four Years of 
Irish History, 1880-1888 ; Northern Whig, 
97 Oct 1876; Brit Mns. Cat] D. J. O’D. 


MURRAY, Mbb. LBIQH (el. 1889), 
•elms. [See note Mmux, Hum 
Lnm.] 

MURRAY, LINDLEY, (1746-1826), 
grammarian, was born at Swatara, Penn- 
sylTania, on 22 April *1746. His fsther, 
Robert Mamy, a member of an old quaker 
family, was one of the leading New York 
merchants. Morray was the eldest of twelve 
children, all of whom he survived, although 
he was pony and delicate in childhood. When 
aix jem old, he was sent to school in Phila- 
delphia, but soon left to accompany his 
parats to North Carolina, where they lined 
until 1763. They then removed to New 
York, where Murray was sent to a good 
school, but proved a ‘ heedless hoy ’(Ai^o8tb- 
grapku). Contrary to^us inclinations, he was 
placed when only fourteen in his father’s 
counting-house. In spite of endeavours to 
foster in him the commercial spirit, the lad’s 
interests were mainly concentrated in science 
and literature. Collecting his books, he es- 
caped to Burlington, New Jersey, entered a 
boarding-school, and oommenc^ to study 
French. His retreat was discovered, he was 
brought back to New York, and allowed a 
private tutor. His father still desired him to 
apply himself to commeroe, but he stated ar- 
guments in favour of a literary profession so 
ably in writing that his father’s lawyer ad- 
vised him to let the lad study law. 

Four years later Murray was called to the 
bar, and practised as counsel and attpmey 
in the province of New York. . At the age 
of twenty-two he married, and in 1770 came 
to England, whither his father had preceded 
him, but Lindley returned in 1771 to New 
York. Here his practice became both large 
and lucrative, in spite of his conscientious 
care to ‘ discourage litigation, and to recom- 
mend a peaceable settlement of differences.* 
On the outbreak of hostilities in America, 
Murray went with his wife to Long Island, 
where four years were spent in fishing, sail- 
ing, and shooting. On the declaration of 
independence he returned to New York, and 
was 80 successful that he retired in 1783 to 
a beautiful place on the Hudson. His health 
failing, he decided to try the English climate. 
In 1784 he left America and never returned. 
The remainder of his life was STOnt in literary 
pursuits at Holgate, near York. His library 
oecame noted mr its theological and philo- 
logical treasures. He studied botany, and 
his garden was said to exceed in yariei^ the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. The summer-house 
in which his grammars were composed still 
remains. 

Murray’s first published work, ‘ The Power 
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of Beliffiin on the Mind/ York, 1787, 20th 
edit Iw, was twice tnnBlated into French. 

To the 8th edit (1706) was added* Extracts 
from the Writinn of divers Eminent Men 
representing t^JBvils of Stage Flays, ftc./ 
pubUshed separately 1789 and 1790. Hia 
attention was theit drawn to the want of| 
snitable lesson-books for a Friends’ school 
for girls in York, and in 1795 he published 
his * English Grammar.’ The manuscript 
petition from the teachers requesting him 
to prepare it has been religiously preserved. 
The work became rapidly popular; it went 
through nearly fifty editions, was edited, 
abridged, simplified, and enlarged in Eng- 
land and America, and for a long time was 
used in schools to the exclusion of all other 
gratqpiar-books. In 1816 an edition cor- 
rected by the author was issued in 2 vols. 8vo. 
An * Abridgment ’ of tfiis version by Murray, 
issued two years later, went through more 
than 120 editions of ten thousand each. It 
was printed at the New England Institution 
for the Blind in embossed characters, Boston, 

1836, and translated into Marathi, Bombay, 

1837. * English Exercises’ followed (1797), 
with * A Key ’ (27th edit. London, 1847), and 
both works were in large demand. Murray’s 
‘Enclish Header,* ‘Sequel,’ and ‘Introduc- 
tion, issued respectively 1799, 1800, and 1801 
(Slst edit. 1836), were equally successful, as 
well as the ‘Lecteur Fran^ajs, 

* Introduction to theLecteur Fran^ais, 1807. 

‘ An English Spelling Book,’ 1804, rewhed 
forty-four editions, and was tronsl^ed into 
Spawsh (Oa4i*, 1841). Of * ‘ FiMt BoA for 

OhUdion’ the 160th thousand, with portrait 
and woodcuts, was issued m 1869. The sales 
of the ‘Grammar,’ ‘Exercises, ‘Key, and 
‘ Lecteur Pran^ais’ brought Murray m each 
case 7001., and he devote^he whole sum 
to philanthropic objects. The copynght M 
Kfigious wke'he presented to his pu^ 
lishers. By his will, a sum of money for the 
purchase and distribution of religious 
ture wasvested in trustees in America. When 
Jhe Retreat for ^'*^^** 

York by WiUiam Tuke [l-J-Tut 1792, M^ay 
did hM utmost to second TiAes efforts to 
introduce a humaiw system 

He was a recorded minister of the iotk 
‘ monthly meeting’ for eleren years, when 
hU voice faUed aid he asked permission te 

reshm. For the last sixteen years of hw Me 

resign iiniiflA He died on 16 Jan. 

almlah Dobson, who died 26 Sept. 1834. 
They had no children. 
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Besides the works mentioned Murray was 
author of * Some Account of the Lue of 
Sarah Grubb,’ Dublin, 1792 ; a ‘ Selection from 
Bishop Home’s Commentaiw on the Psalms,’ 
1812; * A Biographical Sketch of Henry 
Take,’ York, 1815 ; ‘ A Oompendium of He- 
ligious Faith and Practice,’ 1816 ; ‘ The Duty 
and Benefit of a daily perusal of the Holy 
Scrinturea in Families,’ York, 1817. ^ 1795 
he also assisted the Friends confined in York 
Castle to prepare and publish ‘ The Prisoners’ 
Defence ’ and the ‘ Prisoners’ Defence sup- 
ported.’ 

Murray was tall, slender, and of a ruddy 
complexion. In spite of bad health he was 
always cheerful, and his manner was con- 
spicuously modest. He has bt en styled the 
father of English grammar, « id his work, 
although not free from error and soon super- 
seded, undoubtedly helped nor© efficiently 
than any contemporary manual to teach the 
Englishmen of his day to ~ j^eak and write 
th^ langfuage correctly. He introduced sys- 
tem into the study of grammar where chaos 
had existed before, but it is noticeable tbat 
bis own style of writing frequently illustrates 
the defects which he warns hia readers to 
avoid. There may have been some truth in 
the jest of his friend John Dalton [q» v.] the 
chemist, ‘that of all the contrivances in- 
vented by human ingenuity for pusaling the 
brains of the young, Lindley Murray’s gram- 
mar was the worst.’ 

[Memoir of the Life and Writings of Lindley 
Murray (partly autobiographical), by Blizabem 
Frank, York, 1826 ; Life of Murray, by W. H. 

Egle,Newyork, 1886; Journal of Travels mEng- 

land, &c., by B. Silliman of Yale College, New- 
haven, 1820, iii. 166-8; Appleton’s Cycloj^ia 
of American Biog. iv. 470 ; C^eJlt Mag. 1826, 
pt. i. pp. 182-3 ; Eunmean Mag. 1803, pp. 3^8 ; 
The Bad English of Lindley Murray and other 
Writers, by O. Washington Moon, London, 1 868 ; 
Annual Monitor, 1827 pp. 28-34 1836pp. 61-6; 
Smith’s Cat. pp. 192-208. and Suj^P\^893 pp. 
264-6; Dr. Hack Tuke’a Reform in the Treat- 
ment of the Insane, 1892.] C. F. S, 

MURRAY, MATTHEW (1765-1826), 
engineer, bom in 1765 Newcastle-on- 

Tme, was apprenticed to a blacksmitK and 
on the expiration of his found 

work, about 1780, at 

flax spinners, at Leeds. He mtoodiiced the 
use of^ ’ sponge weights’ for 
rollers of flax-spinnmg mac^es, 
matelyled to th© important mnova^ o^rt 

spinning flaXf hemp, tow, wool, 
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wlikh»eaidiiwoiiguwbdfl 0 crib^ lathe 
■l^eeifioation of theM petenU he deeeribee 
himielf M a ^irhitannith * end is e * white- 
amith end medienie.* He wee awarded a 
raid medal by the Society of Arts in 1809 
for a machine for heckling flax (TWnu. Sbe. 
ArU, xxriL 14^. 

He quitted Marahall'a service in 1795, and 
atarted in bnaineaa at Leeds, in partnership 
with James Fenton and Darid Wood, who 
found the neoeaaary capitaL The strle of 
the firm was Fenton, Murray, Bl Woo^ and 
aub^uently Fenton, Murray, & Jaokaon. 
llieir place of buaineaa was iraown as the 
Round Foundir, now in the occupation 
of Messrs. Smit^ Seacock, A Tannett. In 
addition to the manufacture of flax ma- 
chinery, Murray turned his attention to the 
steam-engine, and the firm became a formi- 
dable riyd to Boulton A W'att, who went the 
length of surreptitiously purdiasing the ad- 
jacent land, to prevent the extension of the 
foundry (Sxilhb, InduttruU Biography^ p. 
262). He was one of the first to study the 
external form of the steam-engine, endeavour- 
ing to improve the general design of the 
machine, as well as to secure compactness of 
arrangement, aolidity, and accessibility of 
parts. Views of Murray’s engines may be 
found in Stuart’s * Anecdotes of Steam En- 
gines ’ (iL 441-4) ; Farey’s ' Steam Engine ’ 
^p. 682. 688, 691) ; Nicholson’s ' Jour^ of 
&ence ’ (1805, ix. 93). He took out patents 
for improvements in various details of the 
steam-engine in 1799 (No. 232^, 1801 (No. 
2531), and 1802 (No. 2632). Tne patent of 
1801 was set aside W sore/oeuM, at the in- 
stance of Boulton A Watt, cm the ground that 
certain portions of it infringed their rights 
(Repertory of Arte, 1803, 2nd ser. iii. ^5). 
Murray is generally credited with the inven- 
tion of the ' short D-slide valve ’ for con- 
trolling the supply of steam to the cylinder, 
and an approacn to that form may be seen in 
his patent of 1802. It is describe by Farey 
(p. to2) as formiim part of one of Murray’s 
engines built in 1810. As aproof of the sound- 
ness of Murray’s work it may be mentioned 
that one of his engines, put up at Water Hall 
Mills, Leeds, about 1818, is still in gc^ oon- 
ditum, and was regularly running until 1886. 

In 1812 Murray was employed by Blen- 
kinsop to build locomotives to run on his 
radc railway from Middleton collieries to 
Leeds, a distance of about three miles and a 
hall The * Salamanca’ and the ’ Frince Re- 
gent ’ were put upon the road in 1812, and 
the ’ Lord Wellington ’ and ’ Manjuis Wel- 
lington ’ in the following year. This was the 
first instance of the regular empl<>yment of 
locomotives for commercial purposes, and 


the engines ran Ibr at least twenty years 
jWoon, jRedrocidt, 1881, find ed. p. IfiS). 

were fitted with two double-eeti^ 
eylinders^no fly-wheel being required. Tw 
was an important improveipent Murray 
was also a builder of boat engines, and the 
’ Leeds Mercury ’ of fi4 Jhne iBl 8 states that 
a steamboat to ply between Yarmouth and 
Norwich was then beii^ fitted up in the 
canal basin at Leeds. This boat ran regulariy 
until April 1817, when the boiler explcyleu, 
and several persons were killed (see Society 
Arte Journal, 80 March 1877. p. 446, 7 l^t 
1877, p. 943). He is one or the numerous 
claimants to the invention of the planiag- 
machine, which seems to have been m use in 
his shop in 1814. 

Murray died at Holbeck, Leeds, fiO^Feb. 
1826, and was buried p Holbeck churchyard. 

[Smiles's Indastrial Biography, pp. 260-4 
Meysey-Thompeon in ProoMings of the Insti- 
tution of Mecnaniesl Engineers, 1882. p. 286; 
information eommnnicaM by Murray's grand- 
son, Hr. George Mai«h of Leipds.] K B. P. 

MURRAY, MUNGO (A 1770), writer 
on shipbuilding, published in 1754 a ’Treatise 
on Shipbuilding and Navigation,’ 4to. On 
the title-page he describes mmself ss ’ Ship- 
wright in his Majesty’s yard, Deptford;’ 
and in an advertisement it is stated that 
in the evenings, from six to eight, except 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, he taught ’ the 
several branches of mathematics treated of 
in the book,’ and sold mathematical instru- 
ments. In May 1768 he was rppointed to 
the Magnanime, with Lord Howe, in the 
rating of midshipman, but in reidity, it 
would seen^ as a teacher of mathematics 
and navigation; and on 9 Jon. 1760 he re- 
ceived a warrant as schoolmaster. In June 
1762 he was turned over, with Howe, to the 
Princess Amelia, which was paid oflT at the 
peace {Pay^book of Magnanime and Prinaeee 
Amem), During his service in the Mag- 
nanime, which embraced the date of the 
battle of Quiberon Bay, he published ’The 
Rudiments of Navigation . . . compiled for 
the use of the Young Gentlemen on board 
the Magnanime,’ 1700, 8to (there is a copy 
in the library of the Royal Society). In 
1704 he wrote a short note on an eclipse of 
the sun, which was printed in the ’ Philo- 
sophical Transactions ’ 171). In 1765 

he issued a new and eniaiged emtion of his 
’ Treatise on Shipbuilding,’ and at some later 
date ’ Four Prints (with references and ex- 
planations), exhibitW the diflferent Views of 
a Sixty-gun Ship.’ ^e prints, but not the 
explanations, are in the British Museum, 
t These last are in the library of the Royal 
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United ^tutkm. He desenbes 1 
hi^f on the btl^am u then carpenter 
rf the W^ottth. & lOso puhliehed ‘ Wy 
I^tee of Eleyatione, Sectiona, and Plan* of 
different Ve*Ml*.’ The copy in the British 
Museum wants the title-page. He died 
19 Oct. 1770. When in the Mi^nanime his 
wages were paid to Christian Murray, pre- 
sumably his wife. 

[Oent Mag. 1770, p. 487.] J. K. L. 

ilURRAY,PATKICK, fifth Babok Eli- 
BABB a7(»-1778}, bora in 1703, was son of 
Patrick Murray, fourth lord Elibank (1677- 
V36), W his wife Elizabeth {d. 1766), daugh- 
ter of (^orge Stirling of Keir, and an emi- 
nent surgeon in Edinburgh. General James 
Murray (1720-1794) [q. v.] was his younger 
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her. Although admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates tn 1722, he soon turned 
from legal to military pursuits, becoming an 
ensign in the army, and subsequently major in 
Ponsoub/s foot and lieutenant-colonel in 
Wynyard’s marines. With the latter regi- 
ment he served at the siege of Carthagena in 
1740 

After the failure of that expedition Murray 
quitted the army. He had married in 1735, 
and had succeeded his father as Lord Elibank 
the next year. B.etuming to Scotland, he 
associated chiefly with the members of the 
legal profession, among whom he had been 
brought up, and seems to have been very 

S ipular ; but his chief interests were literary. 

e was long in intimate relations with Lora 
Karnes an(i David Hume, and the three were 
regarded in Edinburgh as a committee of taste 
in literary matters, from whose judgment there 
was no appeal. He was the early patron of Dr. 
Robertson the historian, and of Home the 
tragic poet, both of whom were at one time 
ministers of country parishes near his seat in 
East Lothian. 

Upon the accession of George III Elibank, 
like many other Jacobites, rallied to the 
house of Hanover ; and when Lord Bute came 
into power it was determined to bring him 
into the House of Lords. This plan was, 
however, foiled by a severely sarcastic article 
by Wilkes in the ‘ North Briton’ on his pre- 
sumed services to the Pretender, Wilkes 
had been an unsuccessful candidate for the 
ffovernorship of Canada when that office was 
conferred on Elibank’s brother, General J ames 
Murray. 

When in Scotland in 1773 Dr. Johnson 
paid Elibank a visit at his house of Ballen- 
CTieff, Haddingtonshire, and is said to ^ve 
told him, when taking leave, that he was one 
of the few Scotchmen whom he met with 
pleasure and parted from with regret. To 


Elibank is ascribed the reply made to Dr 
JohMon, when the latter remarked that 'oat- 
meal wm food for horses in England and for 
men m Scotland : ’ ' And where would you see 
such horses and such men P * The doctor also 
on one occasion observed that he was never in 
Ehbank’s comply without learning some- 
thing. * Lord Elibank,’ he remarked to Bos- 
well, ‘ has read a great deal. It is true 1 can 
find in books all that he has read ; but he has 
a great deal of what is in books, proved by the 
test of real life.’ Smollett in his ' Humphry 
Clinker’ (Letter of 18 July) described him 
as a nobleman whom he had ' long revered for 
his humanity and universal intelligence, over 
and above the entertainment arising from the 
originality of his character ’ (c^. Alexandeb 
Cabltlb’s Autohiog. p. 26P 

Elibank died at Ballen rieff on 3 Aug, 
1778. He was married in 1736 to Maria 
Margaretta, daughter of C "melius de Yonge, 
lord of Elmeet in Holland, receiver-general 
of the United Provinces, ind widow of Wil- 
liam, lord North and Grey; but there was 
no issue of the marriage. Lady Elibank’s 
jointure-house was Kirtling Park, Cambridge- 
shire, the ancient seat of the North familv, 
now pulled down, and there she and Eu- 
bank often resided. She died in 1762. 

Elibank’s works were : 1. ' Thoughts on 
Money Circulation and Paper Currency,’ 
Edinburgh, 1768. 2. * Quenes relating to 
the proposed Plan of altering the Entaiu in 
Scotland,’ Edinburg, 1766. 8. ' Letter to 
Lord Hailes on his Remarks on the History 
of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1773. 4. ^ Conside- 
rations on the present State of the Peerage of 
Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1774, in which he at- 
tacked with much warmth the mode of elec^ 
ing Scottish peers to the House of Lords. 

[Douglas’s Scottish Peerage, ed. Wood ; Manu- 
scripts of John Ramsay of Ochtertyre , Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, ed. Dr. Birkbeck Hill ; John 
Wilkes* The North Briton.] D. 0. M. 

MURRAY, PATRICK ALOY8IU8 
(1811-1882), catholic theologian, was boro 
at Clones, co. Monaghan, on 18 Nov. 1811. 
He entered Maynootb on 26 Aug. 1829. 
After his six years’ course he became a 
curate, and in the summer of 1838 was a^ 
pointed professor of belles-lettres in the col- 
ter. In 1841 he was appointed to the chair 
of theology, and held tne post for forty-one 
years. Nearly two thousand priests passed 
tbroughP his classes. Personally he was held 
in reverence, but Carlyle, who saw him in 
Ireland during his tour, was not favourably 
impressed by him. He died in the college on 
16 Nov. 1882, and was buried within its p». 
cincts. His greatest work was the ' TracK 
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tatos de Ecderia Ohriati’ (DuUm, 8 toIs. 
1800-6). Dr.Haaly.a diatinguishedaoholary 
now bi^p of OlonfiNTt, who wrote the obi- 
toary notice of Dr. Murray for the * Free- 
fluura Journal’ (17 Not. 1882), declarea 
that thia ' great treatiae la now uniTeraally 
reoogniaed as the most complete and ex- 
hauatiye work in that wide branch of theo- 
It^cal aeienoe. It ia admitted to be the 
higheat authority even in the French and 
Roman schools.’ A compendium of it, in 
one Tolume, was published for Maynooth 
students. Murray was for many years one 
of the leading contributors to the * Dublin 
RoTiew/ and was a poet of ability. 

His other works are : 1. * The Irish Annual 
Miscellany,’ 1850, Ac. 2. * Essays, chiefly 
Theolfmw,’ 1861. 8. 'Sponsa Mater et 

Ohriatv a poem, with notes and illustrations, 
8to, Dublin, 1858. 4. * Prose and Verse,’ 
8vo, Dublin and London, 1867. 6. * Trao- 

tatus de Qratia,’ 8to, Dublin, 1677. 

[Irish Monthly, xix. S37-46 ; Freeman’s Jonm. 
17 Not. 1882; Brit. Mns. Cat] D. J. 0*D. 

MURRAY or MORAY, Sn ROBERT 
(d. 1678), one of the founders of the Royal 
Society^ was a grandson of Robert Moray of 
Abercaimey, and son of Sir Mungo Moray of 
Oraigie in Perthshire, by his wife, a daughter 
of Qeorm EUdket of IHtfirran, Perthshire. 
His brotner, Sir William Moray of Dreghom, 
was master of the works to Charles DL Ro- 
bert was bom about the bennninff of the 
seyenteenth century, was educated at the 
uniyersity of St. Andrews and in France, 
and took militaiy serrice under Louis XIII. 
Richdieu fayoum him highly, and he at- 
tiuned the rank of lieutenant-colonel, pro- 
bably of the Soots guard. He returned, how- 
eyer, to Britain soon after the ciyil troubles 
began, and was knighted by Charles I at Ox- 
fora on 10 Jan. 1648. He left England im- 
mediately afterwords to take up his command 
in France, came to be on go^ terms with 
Mazarin, and fought with his regiment in 
Germany. With a brother and another fel- 
low-officer of the Scots regiment he was made 
a prisoner of war in Bayaria in 1645. In 
the same year James Cmpbell, earl of Iryine, 
colonel of the Scots regiment, died, and Moray 
was appointed in Iryine’s place. He was also 
nominated by the Soots as a secret enyoy to 
negotiate a treaty between France and Got- 
land by which it was proposed to attempt 
the restoration of Charles 1. Hitf release 
from Bayaria was therefore obtained, and, 
arriying in London, he was in constant com- 
munication with the French eny(^, De Mon- 
tereul. He reyisited Paris in 1646 in order 
to bring the negotiation to a oonclasion. 


Subeequently he recommended tbs king’s 
suzreimsr to the Scots, and was with Charms 
both at Newark and Newcastle. In December 
1646 he concerted with William Murray, 
later Earl of Dysart [q. y.], al^ Newcastle, a 
plan for the ki^s escape from Scottish cus- 
tody, which was barely^frustrated by the 
royu (mtiye’s timidity (cf. GaRDigsR, Great 
(Svil War^ and Hamilton Paperoy Camden 
Soc., i. 106^6, where, in addition to nume- 
rous references to Moray, are a nunibor 
of his letters). Moray left Newcastle just 
before the kiim was aeliyered by the Scots 
to the army. De Montereul conrolained that 
Moray deceiyed him as to the ^ts’ inten- 
tions through this critical period. Clarendon 
mentions him as * a cunning and a dexterous 
man,’ employed by the Soots in 1645 jn a 
futile ne^tiation for the establishment of 
presbytenan goyemm&nt in England (Riot, 
of the Rebellion, iy. 168, Macray’s edit.) 

Moray resumed his career in France after 
the downfiril of monarchy in England, and the 
Scottish parliament sent cargoes of prisoners 
to recruit his corps. He continu^ at the 
same time in the confidence of Charles II, 
and seems to haye been with him in Scot- 
land in 1661, when he received the nominal 
appointments of justice-clerk and lord of 
session, and was nominated privy councillor. 
In 1658 he took arms in the nighlands under 
William Cunningham, ninth earl of Glen- 
caira [q. y.], but the collapse of the rising, 
and perhaps the disclosure of a plot to de- 
stroy his credit with the army, inauced him, 
in May 1654, to join the kina in I*aris, 
with his brother-in-law, Alexander Lindsay, 
earl of Balcarres f q. y.], and Lady Balcarres 
(Lady Anna Mackenzie), whom he called his 
* gossip ’ and * cummer.’ They were subse- 
quently joined by Alexander Bruce, after- 
wards second Earl of Kincardine [q. y.], 
Moray’s correspondence with whom is of 
singular interest. Between 1667 and 1660 
Murray was at Maestricht, Bruce at Bremen. 
His life, he tells Bruce, was that of a recluse, 
most of his time being^ devoted to chemical 
pursuits. The cultivation of music, although 
< three fiddles ’ were * hanging by his side 
on the wall ’ as he wrote, was relegated to 
better times. The letters show literary cul- 
tivation, wide knowledge, strong common 
sense, as well as nobility of mind and tender- 
ness of heart. ^ 

Moray repaired to London shortly after 
the Restoration, haying first successfully 
conducted a negotiation with the presby- 
terians regarding the introduction of epi- 
scopacy into Scotland, a measure which he, 
however, desired to postpone. He was re- 
appointed lord of sesuon and justice-clerk in 
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1661, bu* nev* sat on the bencL He was 
also a lorf of exchequer for Scotland, and 
became deputy-eecretary on 6 June 1663 
Thenceforward, down to 1670, the govern- 
ment of that country was mainly carried on 
by Ladderdale, the king, and himself [see 
MAiTLANP,JoHir.scicond Earl and first Dtob 

OF LAyDBMALBl Charles had great confi- 
dence in him, ana his counsels were uniformly 
for prudence and moderation. Despatched 
to Scotland by Lauderdale in May 1667, he 
executed with firmness and skill his difficult 
task of breaking up the cabal between the 
church and the mihtary party. His tour of 
inspection through the western counties in- 
cluded a visit to James Hamilton, third mar- 
auis and first duke [q. v.] Until Lauderdale 
nnatty broke with him in 1670, Moray was his 
lealous coadjutor, spapng no pains to main- 
tain him in the royal favour. Tet the dis- 
interestedness and elevation of his aims were 
umversally admitted. He was devoid of am- 
bition ; indeed, as he said, he ^ had no stomach 
for public employments.’ 

Moray took an active share in the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society, and presided 
almost continuously over its meetings from 
March 1661 to July 1862. He watched 
assiduously over its interests, and was de- 
scribed by Huygens as its ^ soul.’ He im- 
parted to it his observations of the comet of 
December 1664 (Birch, Hist, of the Bxyyal 
Society y i. 508, 510), and his communica- 
tions on points connected with geology and 
natujul lustory were numerous. 

Moray mixed largely in London society. 
Burnet regarded him as ‘ another father,* and 
extols him as * the wisest and worthiest man 
of the age ’ {Hist, of hia <yum TS/mSy ii. 20). 
Hie genius he considered to be much like 
that of Peiresc, and his knowledge of nature 
unsurpassed. * He had a most diffused love 
of mankind, and he delighted in every occa- 
sion of doing good, which he managed with 
great discretion and zeal ’ {ib. i. 101-2). His 
temper and principles were stoical, but reli- 
gion was the mainspring of his life, and amidst 
courts and camps he spent many hours a day 
in devotion. Wood calls him ‘ a renowned 
chymist, a great patron of the RosiOTCions, 
and an excellent mathematician,] and 
that ^ though presbytorianly inclined, he had 
the king’s ear as much as any other personj 
and was indefatigable in his unde^kinM 
(Athena Oxon. ed. BUss, ii. 726). Oharle^, 
mdeed, thoroughly esteemed him, and often 
visited him privately in his laborato^ at 
Whitehall. The king used to say, m lUus- 
trationof MomVj. “dependmceof chw^, 

thathe'wasbeadofhiao^chu^. ^elTO 

styled him his ‘ dear and excellent friend 
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(fitary, ii. 84, 1860 edit.) Pepys speaks of 
him u * a most excellent man of reason 
lear^g, and understands the doctrine of 
musique and everythin else I could dis- 
burse of, very finelv’ 16 Feb. 1667). 

let his brilliant gifts left no lasting impress 
on his time. Many of his letters to Huygens, 
whom he kept informed of the progress of 
science in London, have been recenuy pub- 
lished at the Hague ( CEuvrea OompUtee de 
C. Huy^ensy iii. iv. 1890-1). 

He died suddenly on 4 July 1678, in his 
! pavilion in the gardens of Whitehall, and was 
buried at the king’s expense in AVestminster 
1 Abbey, near the monument to Sir William 

* D’Avenant [q. v.l About 1617 Moray mar- 
ried Sophia, dau^ter of Davi'l Lindsay, first 

* lord Balcarres. She died a^ Edinburgh on 
2 Jan. 1653, and was buriec. at Balcarres. 
They had no children. 

[Correspondence of Sir Ro jeit Moray with 
Alexander Brace, 1667-1660 by Osmund Airy, 
Scottish Beview, v. 22 (the i .aterials for which 
were furnished by a manuscript copy of the 
letters in question lent by Mr. David Douglas 
of Edinburgh, the originals being in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Elgin) ; notes from the 
archives of the French foreign office (despatches 
of De Montereul to Mazarin 1646-8) kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. J. O. Fotheringham of Paris; the 
Lauderdale Papers, vols. i. ii., published by the 
Camden Soc., 1884-6, ed. 0. Airy ; Phil, l^ans. 
Abridged, ii. 106 (Hutton) ; Birch’s Hist, of the 
Royal Society, iii. 113, and passim ; Chambers’s 
Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen (Thomson); 
Burke’s Hist, of the Landed Gentry, i. 640 , 7th 
edit. ; Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, i. 168 ; 
Lord Lindsay’s Memoir of Lady Anna Ma(V 
kenzie, p. 32, 1868 edit. ; Chesters Registers of 
Westminster, 1876; Stanley’s Hist. Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, p, 297 ; Biog. Brit. 
(Kippis), art. * Brouncker;^ Thomson’s Hist of 
the Royal Soc. ; Poggendorff’s Biog.-lit Hand- 
wOrterbuch.) A. M. C. 

MURRAY, ROBERT (1636-1726f), 
writer on trade, born in 1636 in the Strand, 
London, was son of Robert Murray, ‘civiset 
scissor Londini.’ In 1049 he was entered 
as an apprentice on the hooks of the^ Oloth- 
workers^ Company, and took up his free- 
dom in 1660. He is snbsequentlv spoken 
of as ‘milliner,’ and ^ain as ‘ uphosterer,’ 
hut describee himself in his ^ublicationB as 
‘gent.,’ possibly having retired from the 

trade. ■« 

For several ^fears from 1676 he wrote on 

matters of banking and national revenue. He 
was the inventor of ruled copybooks for 
children, and in 1081 or, accordi^ to Wood, 
in 1679, he is said to have onj^ted the 
idea of the penny poet in London, ‘ hut to 
Dockwra bdongs the credit of giving it prac- 
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tieddiaM*(JoTCB,.fiiiloiy Fott OJhe. 
p. 36). Tbe aftrliMt imUnoe of a aeampea 
ponnj loiter ia deled 9 Dee. 1681. Two 
yem later he aenraed hie intereet ia thia to 
WiUiam Docwra [q. t.], merchaot, of Lon- 
don, but in 1690 it waa ^judged to pertain to 
the Duke of York at a bimnw of the gene- I 
ral poet offioe (cd Wood, AtAmut Oion. ed. | 
fiU^iu. 726). He is oneationablj identified 
by Wood with the Boout Murray who was 

* afterwards clerk to the general commia- 
aionera for the reyenue of Inland, and clerk 
to the oommiaaionera of the grand excise of 
England.* In August 1687 he had been 
a^ve in the * malt and other' proposals in 
parliament, and was then m custo^ m a 
sponging house near St. Clement*B Cmurch. 
In 17(^e offered to the Lord High Treasurer 

* a scheme for tin,* and asked ror the royal 
bounty. Some time before July 1720 he suo- 
ceedea Qtom Murray as * comptroller and 
paymaster of the standing orders of the lot- 
tery of 1714/ and in this capacity had trans- 
actions with the South Sea Company. By 
the act 10 & 11 Will. HI c 17 lotteries hod 
been prohibited, but from 1709 onwards the 
goyemment resorted to them as a means of 
raising money. In 1714 exchequer biUs bad 
been Issued to the amount of 1,400,000/, 
but lottery prizes were offered in addition 
to interest in the sh^ of terminable or 
perpetual annuities. In 1721, after a me- 
morial firom Murray, the South Sea Company 
proposed to discharge the unsubscribed orders 
into their own capital stock (for Murray’s 
part in this transaction see Treasury Papere^ 
yol. ccxxxiiL passim). 

Murray waa simraeded as paymaster of 
this lottery in 1724, and in februair 1726 
is spoken of as the ' late Robert Murray, 
Esq.* His will is not in the prerogatiye 
court 

He published : 1. ' A Proposal for tha 
Adyancement of Trade, &c.,’ London, 1676 
(a proposal for the establishment of a com* 
bmed wnk and Lombard or rrumt de piM 
for the issue of credit against * dead stock* 
deposited at 6 per cent, interest). 2. ' Com- 
position Credit, or a Bank of Credit made 
Current hj Common Consent in London 
more Useml than Money,’ London, 1682. 
8. * An Account of the Constitution and 
Security of the General Bank of Credit/ 
London, 1683. 4. * A Proposal for the more 
easy adyandng to the Oroim any fixed Sum 


Ac. (a noticeable proposal to establish nego- 
tiable bills of credit upon security of some 
branched the royal reyenue; Murray’s credit 
bank proposals presage the greater scheme 
of Law, W it does not show the remark- 


able grasp of theoTT which ohasaoterisss 
Law^ 6.* A Proposal ft»r the better secoring 
our Wool againat Exportation by working 
up and manufiMturingsuch* (a proposal to r^ 
yiye the law of the staple, aq^ to establish 

S company of stapler^. 6. * A Pro- 
or translating tne Duty of Excise 
alt Dnnks to Mast, whereby may be 
adyanced to the Crown 16 Millions for the 
War egainet France.* 7. * An Adyertisement 
for the more Easy and Spe^y Collecting of 
Debts.* The last four publications are with- 
out place or date. 

[Wood's Athene Ozon. in 726, 1264 , Haydn's 
Diet of Dates ; Cal of Treasury Papers, yols. 1 ti. 
and ui. . Lasoellss's Liber Mon. Pubi Hib , Com- 
mons' Journals, ix. 831 seq.. Hist MSS Comm. 
10th Rep. IT. 126, Brit. Mw. MS 6765, garl. 
MS 1808 , information from Sir Owen Rol>erts, 
clerk to the Clothwork^' Company ^ 

MURRAY, the Hon Mbs SARAH 
(1744-1811), topographical writer [See 
Adbt] 

MURRAY, Six TERENCE AUBREY 
Q810-1878), Australian politician, son of 
Ca^in Terence Murrty of the 48th foot, 
by Ellen, daughter of James Fitzgerald of 
Movida, CO. Limenck, was bom at Lunenck 
m 1810, and educated m Dublin In 1827 
he went to New South Wales with his father, 
and spent four years on his father’s sheep 
station at Lake George. In 1833 he was 
gazetted a magistrate, and m connection with 
the mounted police helped to repress bush- 
ranging. From 1843 to 1866 he represented 
Murray, King, and Georgiana in the legis- 
lature of New South Wales, and after a fully 
responsible goyemment was gpranted to the 
colony m 1^, Murray sat in the legislatiye 
assembly for Argyle from that date until 
1862, when he was appointed a membeur 
of the legislatiye council or upper house. 
Fbom 26 Aug. 1856 to 2 Oct. 18^ he was 
metaiy for huids and works in the Cowper 
ministry, also acting as auditor-general mm 
26 Aug. to 16 Sept. ; he was again secietory 
for lands and pubbe works m the second 
Cowper ministry from 7 Sept. 1867 to 12 Jan. 
1858. On 31 Jan. 1860 he was elected 
speaker of the legislatiye assembly, and on 
14 Oct. 1862 president of the le^slatiye 
council, an offioe which he held till 22 June 
1873. He was knuffited by letters patent 
on 4 May 1869. Be diea at Sydimy on 
22 June 1873. 

He married, first, in 1848, Mary, second 
daughter of Colonm Gibbee, the ooUector of 
customs at Sydney (she died in 1867) ; and, 
secondly, Agnes, third daughter of John 
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ISdwazdtwf FdrUwn Hoiue, Hammeramlth, 
She died Februarj 1890. The 
aecoiid son by the second mamage, Qeor^e 
Gilbert Aim« Murray, bom at Sydney m 
1806, became JlegiuB Professor of Greek at 

Oxford in 1908. T^ « 

fTimes, 2« Jniy 1^8, 4 SepL ; Pod’s Peerage, 
187S. n. 488 ; Melbourne Argus, 24 .lane 1873 ; 
H«atim% Australian Diet.] G. C. B. 

MUBKAY, THOMAS (1584-1623), 
proeost'of Eton, bora in 1664, was the son 
of Murray of Woodend, and uncle of Wil- 
liam Murray, first earl of Dysart [<l v.] He 
'was early attached to the court of James y I 
o# Scotland, and soon after James’s accession 
to the English throne was appointed tutor 
to Charles, then duke of York. On 26 June 
1605 he was granted a pension of two hun- 
dred marks for life, |nd in July was pr^ 
sented, through the intervention of the 
Bishop of Durham, to the mastership of 
Chrisfs Hospital, Sherbura, near Durham. 
From that time he received numerous grants, 
and was in constant communication with 
the Earl of Salisbury, Sir Albertus Morton, 
Sir Dudley Oarleton, and others, many ot 
his letters'being preserved among the state 
papers (cf. Cdl- State i’oPf 
160^23, passim). He was ‘ much Murtedj 
but his honesty ' made ‘ him well | 

SSidrew MelvUle [q. v.], when he sought his 

Utarty inNoYomberl6lO,plac^tae mim^ 

ment of his case in the tan^ rf 
to whom ho rofoM ae his special faeni to 
161& George Gledstanee [q. v.], 

St Andrews, made an unsucceMful attempt 
to get Murray removed ^m the 
of Mnce Charles as ' ill-affected to the estote 
of the kirk ’ to August 1617 the ki^ pro- 

him the provStehip of Eton,, but lu. 
‘a <«rnd ntiTiosea ou suspiciou of 
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^ [Col. State Papers, Pom. Ser. 1603-28, pas- 
sim; McCrie's Life of Melville, ii. 269, 628; 
Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses ; Pouglas’s Peer- 
age, ed. Wood, i. 486 ; Birch’s Life of Henry, 
Pnnee of Wales, p. 295, note; Le Heve's Fasti, 
Hi. 243.] A. F. F. 

MUEBAY, SibTHOMAS( 1630?-1684), 
of Glendoick, clerk-register, was descended 
from a junior branch of the Murrays of Tul- 
libardine, now represented by the Duke of 
AthoU. Bom about 1680, he was the younger 
son of Thomas Murray of Coasochie and 
Woodend, advocate, who was sheriff-depute 
of Perthshire in 1649, and die! in 1666. 

t-r • 3 J J.1.^ ... ViO 



XWhVrStohis^use^ 

ounosing the Spanish marriage. In F ebru^ 
fell »«”®’“^y.,'^^foH^eft behind him 

which have iL 180-200. 

Poetarum Scotorum, ed. 103 » • 

He haa hem eiilog|M,^Jy ^ 

tahi. i” u/i Poemata,' 

AidHir Johnston [q. v-J « 
ed. 1642, p. 881. 
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Having adopted the law as his profession, he 
was Emitted advocate on 14 Dec. 1661. A 
second cousin of Lady Elizabeth Murray, 
countess of Dysart [q. v.], h-r patronage 
speedily brought preferment. In looi lie 
was appointed lord-clerk-register, and on 
14 Juno 1674 he became a senator of the 
College of Justice, with the title of Lord 
Glendoick, a designation oken from the 
estate in the Oarse of Gowne, which he had 
purchased, and which was ratified to mm by 
parliament in Fehn^ 1672. On 2 Wy 
1676 he was created a baronet oi JNova 

Scotia. In 1879 a royal license waegnmted 

to him to ‘reprint the whole acts, lews, 
constitutions, and ordinances of the parhsj 
ment of the kingdom of 
and new.' The license was granted for mn^ 
teen years, and Murray farmed it to David 
Idndeay, merchant, and John Caimes, printer 
both of Edinburgh. He does not seem to 
have token much share in the P'®P"®J 
Jhl volumes that etiU are quoted 
nakl, and certainly did not avail hunwlf 
Affhe soeciol faciutiea for executing the 
Jork wh?ch his position os 
trave him. His edition of th® .“totuto 
Sd directly from Skene's edition of 1697, 
;lh theto&uent lawe P^t^ 
rional publications to bring up th® , 

This is the more 

ffiTfoUc. The former, th^h ";^ 



**C^marriage of Udy Dy»«t with the 
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Duka ef LradMab Mcsored Mumy for % ^ 
Um fo kk mtblfo offioaa, and it was tomoted 
ki rfaiad bis amoliiiiMiits with tba j 
'Wban tbe powar of the duke was I 
ofarlbiowii Mumy was soMrieded. His ' 
name was not ineluded in the oommission j 
fortbe administiation of justice uprated in I 
1681, and bis office of lora-olerk-register was i 
ffiTen to Sir Qeorge Mackensie [q.T.] of Tar- ’ 
bat, afterwards Etfl of Oromarty. Murray 
sprat the remainder of his life in retirement. 
His death took place in 1684, not 1687 as usu- 
ally stated ; his eldest son was seired heir to 
him in February 1685. By his marriage 
with Barbara, daughter of Thomas Henbum 
of Blackcastle, he had fiye sons and four 
daughters. 'Hie two ddest sons succeeded 
each other in the baronetcy, but the title 
expired with Sir Alexander Murray of Bal- 
manno and Glendoick, fifth baronet and 
gmt-grandson of Sir Thomas, who was 
killed in the American war of independence 
in 1776. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice : Cosmo Innes’s edition of the Acts 
of the Parliaments of Seotlsnd ; Millar’s Roll of 
Eminent Bnigesses of Dundee ; Ross and Qrant’s 
Nisbet's Heraldic Plates.] A H. M. 

MURRAY or MURREY, THOMAS 
(1666-1734), rartrait^painter, bom in 1663, 
was of Soottisn origin, and received his first 
lessons in art from one of the De Crits family 
[see under Db Cbitz, John]. Subsequently 
he became a pupil of the eminent portrut- 
painter, John Kiley [q. v.] Like his master, 
Mumy was nothing more than a face-painter, 
leaving the rest of the picture to be com- 
pleted by others. He had a delicate and ex- 
pressive method of painting, which is much 
obscured by the dull heaviness of the ac- 
cessories in his portraits. Mumy was hand- 
some in appearan^ as appears from his 
portrait by mmself in the gdlery of painters 
m the Umzi Gallery at Florence, which has 
been engraved eeveral times. He amassed a 
great dw of money, which he increased by 
usury and extremely parsimonious habits* 
He died in June 17^ leaving no childrra, 
and bequeathed his money to a nephew, with 
instructions that his monument, with a bust, 
should be erected in Westminster Abb^, 
provided that it did not cost too much. His 
nephew, however^taking him at his word, 
buried him in St. Paul’s, Oovrat Garden, and 
found the monument too expansive‘to erect. 
Murry’s portraits are frequently to be met 
with,andnisnyof them were engraved, erae- 
cially by the messotint enmvers of the day. 
Among them may be noted Gaptain William 
Dampier and Sir John Pntt at the National 


Foittait GaUerv* Sir Haaa^SloaBa at the 
Royal (>kUeffew^y«ciana, Edmund Ha^ 
at the Boyiu Society, Bidiop Boekeridga at 
St. John’s Obllcge, Oxford, Queen Anne (frill 
length, seated) in the town^ at Stratford- 
on-Avon, King William and Queen Mary 
in Fiahmongaia’ Hall, Lbndon, Chrietopher, 
duke of Albemarle (an earlv work), Henir 
St. John, viscount Bolingbroxe, George, land- 
grave of Hesse, Bishop Edmund Gibson, 
Philip Ikowde (1732), and many others* 

[Vertne's Notebooks (Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 
28076) ; Redgrave's Diet of Artists ; informa- 
tion from Qeorge Seharf, esq., C3. ] L. 0. 

MURRAY, THOMAS (1792-1872), 
printer and miscellaneous writer, was born 
of working-class pairats in 1792, in«,the 
parish of Giithon, K^kcudbrightshire. He 
was educated at the parish ^ool, and at 
Edinburah University, which he entered in 
1810. Thomas Carlyle, Alexander Murray 
fq. v.l, the oriental scholar, and he were early 
&ienra, and walked together from Galloway 
to Edinburgh each session during their col- 
lege career. A regular correspondence passed 
between Carlyle and Murray for some years 
afterwards. One of Murray^ letters appears 
in Froude’s * Carlyle.’ Murray was destined 
for tbe ministry of the established church, 
but, after obtaining license and preaching 
for some time, he took to literary pursuits. 
He became connected with Sir David Brew- 
ster and a staff of writers on * Brewster’s 
Gyclopiedia,’ and formed the acquaintance 
of Leonard Homer [q. v.] and Joiin Kamsay 
McCulloch [q. V.], who imbued him with his 
free-trade principles and a taste for political 
economy. In 1848 he was one of the founders, 
and for many years afterwards (1848-72) 
secretary, of the Edinburgh Galloway Asso- 
ciation, prototype of numerous county 
associations now flourishing in Edinburgh. 
In J846 he was one of the founders and 
original members of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution (of which Thomas Car- 
lym was president till his death), and acted 
for about thirty years oa secretary of the 
Edinburgh School of Arts (1844-72). For 
six years (1654-60) he was a member of the 
Edinburgh town council, where he acted with 
the whig or moderate liberal party. In 1841 
Murray established in Edinburgh the print- 
ing business of Murray & Gibb, the firm afreiw 
wards becom^ her majesty’s printers for 
Scotland. This business proved most success- 
fnl, and still flourishes under the name of 
Morrison&Gibb. He died at Elm Bank, near 
Lasswade on 15 April 1672. He left a widow 
^anet, daughter of Alexander Murray of 
Wigton) and two daughters, one of whom 
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niMriedttrWillUiii WUwnHnnter.K 081 
Mnmjr WM M^oua and kindly, and made 

Hewae a patient, if not wo- 

foimd, acholar of the old ScottiBli type, Ind 
Imd commence the study of Gaelic at the 
tune of hia death. 

Hie worksi apaA from pamphlets, are : 
\ ‘ literary History of Galloway : from 
the Larbeet Period to the Present Time.’ 
Edinburgh, 1822, 8vo. 2. ‘The Life of I 
Saipuel'Rutherford,* Edinburgh, 1828, 12mo. 

3. ‘ The Life of Robert Leighton, D.D.,arch- 
kiahgp of Glasgow,’ Edinburgh, 1828, 12mo. I 

4. ‘ The Life of John Wyclifl'e,’ Edinburgh, j 
1829, 12mo. 6. ‘ Biograpnical Annals of the 
Pafleh of Oolinton,* Edinburgh, 1863, 8vo. 
Murray also edited Samuel Rutherford’s 

‘ L^t Speeches of John, Viscount Kenmure,’ 
Edinbuigh, 1827, 12mo; and ‘Letters of 
David Hume,’ Edinbiftgh, 1841, 8vo. 

[Obitaary notice in the Scoteman, 16 April 
1872 ; information supplied by Lady Hunter.] 

G. S-u. 

MURRAY, Sib WILLIAM (d. 1688), 
of Tullibardine, comptroller of Scotland, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Mur- 
ray of Tullibardine, by Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Duncan Campbell of Qlenurchy. The 
family was descended from Sir William de 
Moravia, who in 1284 acq^uired the lands of 
Tullibardine, Perthshire, by marriage with 
Adda, daughter of Malise of Strathem. 
This Sir William represented a younger 
branch of the Murrays, having as their com- 
mon ancestor a Flemish settler of the name 
of Freskin, who in 1130 obtained a large 
grant of land in the district of Moray, Of 
the elder branch were the Morays, lords of 
Bothwell, and the Morays of Abercaimy. 
Among the more notable of the lairds of 
Tullibardine was Andrew, the son of the 
first Sir William, who in August 1332 by 
guiding the English to a ford across the 
Earn, which he had marked with a large 
stake, was the chief means of the Scottish 
defeat at Dupplin. For his treason he was 
shortly afterwards executed at Perth. The 
father of the comptroller was a supporter of 
the lords of the congregation against the 
queen-regent, and signed the instruction to 
the commissioners tor the treaty at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed in February 1569-60 (Knox, 
Works, ii. 60). He died in January 166 J. 
The son was a supporter of the Darnley mar- 
riage, and was present at St. Andrews when 
thT band of the men of Fife ^“ received 
(Bea. P. C, Scotl L 867). From 1666 to his 
death he was comptroller, and wm named 
a member of the privy council 6 Nov. IDOO 
(jb, p. 389), He was lodged in the palace 
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^olpood at the time of the murder of 
^zio, but that same night was permitted by 
the conspirators to retire from the palacefSiR 
J^BB Melville, Memoirs, p. 1-©), After 
the queen s marriage to Bothwell he joined 
the confederate lords, and he was one of the 
principal leaders of the army that assembled 
ag^t her at Carberry. When Bothwell 
refused on the ground of his rank the chal- 
lenTO of Tullibardine’s brother, J ames Murray 
of Pardewis [q. y.], Tullibardine himself 
took it up, asserting that his house was 
more ancient than Bothwell’s (Knox, ii. 
661). During the queen’s journey to Edin- 
burgh after her surrender the followers of 
Tqllibardine were among the most promi- 
nent in raising cries of execration against her 
(Dru^ to Cecil, 20 June, CaX. 6'tate Papers, 
For. Ser. 1666-8, entry 1324} Tullibardine 
is mentioned by Morton as present at the 
‘ sichting ’ of the Casket letters on 21 June 
(Hbndbbson, Casket Lettern, p. 116). He 
attended the coronation o the young king 
at Stirling on 29 July {Beg, P. C. ScotlTi, 
637-81. On 9 Aug. in a conference with 
Throcionorton, he revealed to him a proposal 
of the Hamiltons for the execution or the 
queen, on account of her connection with the 
murder, as the best method of reconciling aU 
parties {CaL State Papers, Scott. Ser. i. 265, 
and more at length in Txtleb’b Sistory of 
Scotland, ed. 1864, iii. 270). Shortly a&r- 
wards Tullibardine and Sir William Kirk- 
caldy of Grange fq-x.] were sent in command 
of three armed snips to the northern isles in 
pursuit of Bothwell {Bep, P. C, Scotl, i. 644- 
6), but did not succeed m capturing him. 

Notwithstanding his strong hostility to 
Bothwell, Tullibardine was always inclined 
to treat the queen with gentleness, and her 
continued confinement in Lochleven after the 
flight of Bothwell was distasteful to him. 
He signed the band for her deliverance, and 
with Geo™ Douglas and nine homemen 
waited in Kinross to be ready to receive her 
on landing when she made her escape (Oal- 
PEBWOOi), History, u. 404). After her ^ht 
to England he is said to have ‘enterprised,’ 
with the consent of the Hamiltons, a scheme 
for the assassination of the regent Murray 
(Drury to Cecil, 31 July, Cal, ^ate Papers, 
For. Ser. 1666-8, entry 188^. If he did pro- 
pose such a scheme^ nothing was done to 
punish him; and his name appears as one 
of the privy council at a meetmg on 6 Apru 
1669 {hg. P. C, Scotl. i- 663). He att^^ 
the convention at Perth on 27 July 16W, 
and voted for the queen’s divorce from Both- 
well {ib. ii. 8). In July 1672 he wm em- 
ed by the regent’s party m negotiations 
Kirkcaldy of Grange for a lurrender 
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of the CMlle of EdmKuivh ( Cbl. iSItote 
For. 8«r. 16e9-71, oiitij 1061). After the 
death of the n^t Her cm 28 Oet. he 
was apooiated governor, along with 
Alexander Enkine, of the ^unff Icing, bat 
Morton is stated to have inaooea him to 10- 
nounoe his share in the cdiarge of the young 
kii^ by renewing to him the officse of ecnnp- 
trofler {Hist, •fames tde p. 120). 
Tullihandine joined the conspiracy m 1678 
for ousting Morton from the regency, and 
after his retirement was chosen one of the 
new privy councillors in 1679 fMoTSiB, 
Jlfeffiatrs, p. 6). Accord^ to Calderwood, 
however, it was through insinuating himself 
into TuUibardine's favour, end persuading 
him to influence the young Earl of Mar, that 
Morton subsequently obtained admittance 
into the castle of Stirling and resumed his 
authority over the young king {History ^ iii. 
409). After the death of Robert Stewart, 
earl of Lennox, Tullibardine was on 20 May 
1570 appointed one of a commission for ^ sicht- 
ing ’ the Lennox papers {Hey. P. C. Seotl. iii. 
168). In October 1681 he protested against 
the infeftment of William, lord Ruthven, in 
the earldom of Qowrie in so far as it might 
prejudice his interests {ib. 427). In the 
quarrel between Arran and the Duke of 
Lennox in December, Tullibardine supported 
the former (Galbebwood, iii. 593). He also 
supported the Earl of Gowrie against Len- 
nox in July 1582 (16. p. 632). After the 
expulsion of Arran mm court in February 
15o2-8, Tullibardine resigned his office of 
comptroller, whidi was given to John Fen- 
ton, who had been clerk to the office (ib. 
viii. 238). Tullibardine died on 16 March 
1582-3. By his wife Lady Agnes Graham, 
third daughter of William, second earl of 
Montrose, he had four sons : Sir John, who 
succeeded him, and was made Lord Murray 
of Tullibardine in 1604 and Earl of Tulli- 
bardine in 1606; Captain William of Pit- 
cairly ; Colonel Alexander of Drumdewan ; 
and Sir Mungo of Denork. 

^[Reg.P.C. Sootl. vole, i-iii.; Cal. State Papers, 
For. Ser. reign of Elizabeth; Gal. State Papers, 
8cott. Ser. ; Knox’s Works ; Calderwood’s His- 
tory of the Kirk of Scotland; Moysie’s Memoirs, 
Sir James Melville’s Memoirs, and History of 
James the Sext (all in Bannatyne Club) ; ffist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. App. pt. viii.; Douglas’s 
Scots’ Peerage (Wood and Paul), 1904.] 

T. F. H. 

MURRAY, WILLIAM, first 5fiaBL or 
Dtbabt (1600 P-1661), bom about 1600, was 
son of William Murray (1661 P-1616), mi- 
nister of Dysart, Fifeshire, by his wife Mar- 

S ret. The father was a younger brother of 
urray of Woodend, and was descended from 


a younger son of the family o20ollaaie,whieh 
was a branch of the house of Tullibardine. 
William’a unole,ThomaBMaiTay (1664-1688) 
[q. v.l took his nephew to court when a boy, 
aM ednoated him along with f^ce Charles. 
The latter and Murray were about the same 
and became rery Intimate. In 1626 
Cmarles appointed him one of the gentlemen 
of the bedebamber, and retained him in his 
service ever afterwards. Murray had great 
infiuenoe with him, both as an adviser a^ in 
procuring favours for others. He was closely 
related to some of the leading oovenanters — 
the Rev. Robert Murray, minister of Methven 
from 1616 to 1648, whose daughter manitd 
George Gille^ie, bmng his uncue — and was a 
medium of private negotiations betwixt them 
and the king. Montrose affirmed that Miprray 
had sent to the Bcote at Newcastle in Ootober 
1640 copies of privati letters which he had 
written to the Idng, then at York. He ac- 
companied Charles to Scotland in 1641, and 
having got access to Montrose, who was then 
a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, by order of 
the covenanters, he carried communications 
from one to the other. After encouraging 
the im^chment of Hamilton and Argyll, 
it is saici that Murrav informed them of £eir 
danger, and hence their flight. At this time 
Murray stood high in favour with the Scottish 
church, for soon after the king’s return to 
England the commission of assembly besought 
Chules to * lay on him the agenting of the 
affairs of the ohurch about his majesty.’ 

It was generally believed Uiat Murray 
told his friend, Lord Digby, olthe king's 
intention to arrest the five members of toe 
House of Commons, snd that Digby betrayed 
the secret. On the outbreak of the dvU war 
he was sent Iw the king to Montrose to in- 
form him and other friends in Scotlimd of 
the stats of his affairs, and to procure their 
advice and help. In 1646 Murray was with 
the queen in Paris, and was employed by her 
in her negotiations on the king’s liehalf with 
forrign powers, and with the pope. On his 
return to England in February 1646 he was 
seized as a spy in passing through Oanter- 
bu]7, and was sent asa prisoner to the Tower 
of London, where he remained till summer, 
when he was released through the influence, 
of the Scots commissioners m London, who 
urged ‘ that he had done good offices to many 
of the best ministers in Scotland.’ He was 
allowed to go to the king, then at Newcastle, 
on the assurance of his countrymen that he 
would do all in his power to induoe his 
master to yield to the conditions of the par- 
liament in September Charles wrote tothe 
queen: 'William Murray is let loose upon 
me from London.’ ' As for religion, he and 
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I m coi)^tiii|| for tbe best means bow to that be bad betrayed tbe moat important of 
aeoomm^ate it without ming directly all bis [tbe king’s] secrets to bis enemies, 
against my conscience.’ * we are consult- 1 He bad one particular quality, that when be 


against my conscience.’ * We are consult- 
ing to find such a present compliance as may 
stand with conscience and policy.’ In Oo- 
tober Murray was sent back to London on a 
secret mission, wbibb be undertook at some 
risk of ‘ putting bis neck to a new hazard,’ 
but on* bis return he informed tbe king * that 
tbe Scots commissioners hindered him to 
do anything therein for the little hope be 
could give them of his ratifying tbe cove- 
nant.’ ^on after he and Sir Robert Mur- 
ray [q. v.] made arrangements for tbe king’s 
flight, but when the critical moment came 
Charles changed bis mind. After tbe king 
was given up to tbe English, Murray was 
forludden his presence, and returned to the . 
confinent. In 1648 tbe queen sent him to 
Scotland to further ‘Mie engagement, and 
to persuade his countrymen to receive the 
Prince of Wales, whom she wished to t^e 
part in tbe effort for tbe deliverance of the 
king. He first tried to induce Argyll and the 
dominant party in the church to support the 
iMolutioM of the Scottish Mtato, but, fail- 
ins in this, ho took counsel wi4 tlM Duke 
of Hamilton and his Mends, and in May he 
returned to the continent with lettOT from 
them formaUy inviting the pnnce to bcot- 

‘*“^ong those who guttered «u“d 
Cbarlee U at the Iloeue immediately rfter 
hia father’s death LordBy^ 

Waiiam Murray, employed here by A^IL 
After the Scots commissioners retumed 

June 1649 from their visit to 

Holland Charles sent over William Mwray 

ftom Charles to M®“***®*> ^^\rected to 

advise with WiHiwn Murray auu 

whether Montrose should st£ kMP^ 


anetiea anu - Tyery insini 

Bumet says ao rwengoW 


1 01 BU tOTWa.©-,— 

t«n^ that 

fivwihyhisenOTWU both the 

jave revealed them iin_ beUoved 

ViTi g and them* 


ui.L lue dj eouicvo w uto oucuatwe 

He had one particular quality, that when be 
was drunk, which was very often, be was 
upon a most exact reserve, though be was 
pretty open at all other times.’ The last 
statement does not seem very credible, but 
tbe attempt to please both bis royal master 
and tbe extreme covenanters was not com- 
patible with straightforwardness. He re- 
ceived his earldom from Charles I at Oxford 
in 1648, or, as Bumet says, at Newcastle in 
1646, when be persuaded the king to ante- 
date it by three years. As tbe patent did not 
pass the great seal, be ranked as a commoner 
till 1651, when, according to Lamont’s 
‘Diary,’ several of tbe gentry were ennobled 
by Charles II, and among tb^m ‘William 
Murray of the bedchamber, \\ ij was made 
Lord Dysart.* He died ear’v m the same 

^*He married Catherine Bru.'e.grand-daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Bruce of C ackmannan imd 

noticed. Murray’saeoondaauehtet.MaroBret, 

married William, second lord Maynard. 
fDouelas’s Peerape; Complete Pwrage, by 

gV C.; CUrendoii-.Hi>toryi Gardiner. 

toW of the Civil War; Balfour’. Annal. ; M- 
{S litters • Burnet’. History of my own Time, 

of Montrose.] 

iS.?iSriblSBlSl6t.-1770.1 

MURRAY, WILUAM, Mamto of 
( 1689-1746), hom 14 April 

1689, was second and 

mvee his father an account of 
i ful attempt at hmiog on ^ 

'in whic/ to ship eif ‘m tot 

Comm. 12th Rep. P . Murray, but 


c 


It was 
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looompftiued him ReM&mt pt* u- 

p. 91). Th« Bttl m NottinghAm intimAted 
to the duke on 18 Sept, that he had hopes 
of his eon's fetaming ' to his duty ' provid- 
ing he were assured of pardon ; but although 
this oflier was practically m^e, it provM 
unavailing (Hist MSS» Comei. 12th Rep. 
pt. Till. p. 6o). At the battle of Sherin- 
muir his foroes formed part of the left wing, 
which was routed and fled northwards, the 
marquis reaching Perth the same night with 
only a few horse (»fr. p. 70). It was the m- 
tention of the pnnce, when after the retreat 
from Perth he embarked at Montrose for 
France, to have taken TuUibardine with 
him, but he was then at Brechin with a 
part of the foot (Mar's Journal in Patten, 
pt. 11 . p. 109). He, however, managed to 
shift from place to place till he found an 
opportunity to escape (Patten, p 89) On 21 
Jan 1717 he was created hy the exiled prince 
Duke of Rannoch, which proved a mere no- 
minal dignity. On account of his shue m 
the rebellion he was attainted, and the titles 
and estates of the family conferred on a 
younger brother. Lord James Murray [a. v.] 

TuUibardine was in chief command on 
land, aided by the Earl Marischal[see Keith, 
Gbobob, tenth Eael BCabiscral], in the 
expedition to the north-west highlands in 
1719. There seems no genuine foundation 
for the allegation that l^lUhardme and his 
brother Lora George [q v ] induced AthoU 
men and the Macgi^ors under Bob Roy to 
co-operate with the Spanish forces Lrok- 
hart asserts that TulLbardine and Marischal , 
were soon at variance about the command 
{Pty^erSf ii. 19), and to their divided coun- 
sels is generally attributed the defeat at 
Glenshiel on 10 June A reward of 2,(X)0/. 
was offered for Tullibardine’s capture, but he 
succeeded in again making his escape to the 
continent. In October 1736 he had for 
some time been a prisoner for debt in Pans, 
but on appeal to tne parliament of Pans he 
was set at liberty, on the ground that one of 
his rank was not liable to confinement for 
debt (NoteB and Queriu^ 4th ser. x. 161 ; cf. 
Jacobite Corresp of the AthollFanulyf p. 227). 
After the death of his father in 1724 ne was 
recognised by the Jacobites as Duke of Atholl. 

Tullibardme wasone of the seven followers 
of Pnnce Charles who on 22 June 1745 em- 
barked with him at Nantes on the Loire for 
Scotland, and on 26 July landed wi^ him at 
Borrodale. On account of his strong and 
consistent Jacobitism, and as representative 
of the powerful house of AthoU, he was 
chosen to unfurl the standard at Glenfinnan 
on 16 Aug., when he also read a manifesto 
in the name of James VIII, dated Rome, De- 


cember 1748, proclaiming MregoMr in fa- 
vour of his son, Prince Charles. As TuUibar- 
dine hoped to gain the AthoU men before his 
brother the duke should have time to bring 
Bis influence to bear on them, the insurgents, 
instead of making any atte&ipt to pursue 
Genml Cope, who evaded them at Oor^* 
amck, marcned southwards into Atholl. On 
I their approach the duke fled from his castle of 
I Blair, which was immediately taken posses- 
I Sion of by TuUibardine, who as the*Tigl^ul 
possessor here entertained the pnnce. The 
prince then proceeded to Perth, and the day 
on which he reached it, 4 Sept., was joined 
by TuUibardine's brother. Lord George Mur- 
ray [a. vA who was made lieutenant- 
genem. TuUibardine was not present at 
the battle of Prestonpans, having rem|ined 
at Blair to collect men and arms and to rally 
the highland clans th the standard of the 
prince (see Correepondenoe of the Atholl 
Family^ passim) On 22 Sept he was named 
commanuer-in-chief of the forces north of 
the Forth (i^.p 227). After bringing large 
reinforcements to the prince at ^inburgh 
he accompanied the expedition into England. 
On the defeat of the insurgents at CuTloden 
on 16 April 1746, Tullibsrmne, accompanied 
by an Italian, fled south-westwards, with the 
intention of graining the seacoast, but their 
horses tiring, and Tullibardme, on account 
of bad health, bemg unable to proceed on 
foot, they went on 27 April to the house on 
Loch Lomond of Archibald Buchanan, whoee 
son WiUiam was a lustice of the peace. .Wil- 
liam’s wife was Tull lb ardine’s cousin, but 
William treacherouslv betrayed his guests 
to the garrison at Dumbarton. Tullibardme 
and his companions were taken to Dumbarton 
Oastle, whence the marquis was sent by 
way of Edinburgh to the Tower of London, 
where he died without issue on the 9th of 
the following J uly, in his fifty-eighth year 

[Histones of the Rebellions of 1 7 1 5 and 1 745 , 
Hist HSS Comm. 12th Rep. pt. viii , Jacobite 
Corresp of the Atholl FamiU (Bannatyne Club ) , 
Douglas’s Reots' Peerage (Wo^ A Paul), 1904 , 
Letters of Mrs Grant of Laggan.] T F H. 

MURRAY, WILLIAM, first Earl ot 
Mansfield (1706-1793), Judge, fourth son 
of David, fifth viscount Stormont, by Mar- 
gery, only child of David Scott of Scotstar- 
vet, was born at the Abbey of Scone on 
2 March 1704-5, and educated successively 
at Perth nammar school, at Westminster 
School, where he was king’s scholar in 1719, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he ma- 
triculated on 18 June 1723, and was elected 
to a studentship. Among his contem- 
poraries and friends at Westminster were 
Thomas Newton [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
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Briftoly Jamei^ohnflon [q. y.], afterwards 
bU^op of Worcester, and Thomas Foley, 
•Iterwarda aecond Baron Foley, who fur- 
nished him with the means to adopt the 
law as a profession instead of the church, 
for which, as ftie younger son of a poor Scot- 
tish peer, he haa been intended (Sewabd, 
iiograpMana^ ii. 677). His family was 
Jacobite, and the high ideas of the royal 
prerogatiye with which Murray was in after 
life mentified were doubtless due to his 
earfy training. A remarkable talent for de- 
clamation eymced at school he improyed at 
Oxford by assiduous study of the classical 
n^dels, particularly the orations of Cicero, 
some of which he translated into English 
and back again into Latin. ^ An extant 
fragment of one of his academic exercises, a 
dedtmation in praise of Demosthenes, at- 
tests the purity and elOgance of his latinity. 
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and an ‘ Outline of a Course of Legal Study 
which he made for the heir to the dukedom 
of Portland about 1730 proves the width 
of hi» reading. In 1727 he graduated B.A., 
and began a lifelong rivaW with WilU^ 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of phatham, by de- 
feating him in the competition for the prize 
offered by the university for a Latin poem 
on the death of George I. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1780, and on 23 Nov. of the same 
year was called to the bar at Lincolns In^ 
of which he was made a bencher m 1743. 
Murray was initiated into the mystenM ot 
epecial pleading and convey pcmg by Iho- 
mas Denison, a&rwaids iustice of the king s 
bencli, and James Bootn (d. 1778) [q. v^ 
He ftequenUd a debating club where mew^ 
pointo of law were disci^d in wle^ 
fcrm, ‘ drank champagne with the 
practised elocution and Ae airs rad gr^ 
of the advocate in the 

SirTat 6 King’s Bench Walk, with the aid 
of a lookint^ass rad his friend Alwrade 

Pope. Bo&ghroke, Warhurton, 

also among his friends (bBWAOT, 


sHre, wbich he continued to represent until 
his elevation to the bench (OoxB, Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole^ i. 680). He was 
continued in o£Eice on Pelham^s accession to 
power, 25 Aug. 1748, and by his speeches 
against the disbandment of the Hanoverian 
mercenaries, 6 Dec. 1743, and in support of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, intro- 
duced in view of the threatened Jacobite in- 
surrection, 28 Feb. 1748-4, proved himself 
I the ablest defender of the government in 
the House of Commons. In ^ptember 1743 
he was presented with the freedom of Edin- 
burgh, in recognition of his professional ser- 
vices to that city when threatened with 
disfranchisement for its behaviour in the 
affair of the Porteous riots (cf. Comm. Joum. 
xxii. 896; Botsb, Hist Rev Trans, of 
Europoy i. 463 ; Maitland, Hu of Edin- 
burghy i. 123; Co^, Walpole). The prosecu- 
tion of the rebellords occupied b m during the 
summer of 1746 and spring of 1747, and so 
well did he play his part that ovat claimed 
kinship with him, and complimented him on 
his speech. A free-trader before Adam Smith, 
Murray made Lord Hardwicke’s bill for 
hihiting the insurance of French ships the 
occasion of an indictment of the ^licy of 
commercial restrictions pursued by 
try during the previous half-century (18 Dec. 
1747) He was now the acknowledged 
leader of the house, rad by “ 

the treaty of Aix-larOhapelle 
Bavarian eubeidiary treaties, and of the U«- 
gency BiU (1760-1), rendered the f v^’ 
ment yeoman’s service. To discr^it hm a 
mnsty^ etory was raked up <>* hM toasting 
the Pretender in old days at the howe «f a 
Jacobite mercer in Ludgato_^ 

Jakes, 1706-1774, bishop of WorMster, and 
jldd JUS. 33060, ff. 200-868). His denial 
ol the charge was accepted by th® “hinet 
(26 Feb. 1752-3), but the 
movine for papers on the subject in the 
Honse^of .I-.Sa,the oath of 


out dark hints of Jacohitism in h«h pU^ 
^hidi were wneraUv 


mer- I 


S in g-ih de. 
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•nlgaofei'oA Moooatof 
A nport on tlio tabiool (friatod io Mai^ 
tWa da dot Ooni.* 

iL 46 oi auq.) dnftod bj Mimj and ocun- 
moiueatad to tha PrnaBiaa minialor in 1768 
joitidod tbo amat hj th» law of 
naliona. Tha king of Praaia, howow, by 
contiaaing tbe Im on the loan^ oTontually 
niooeeded in extorting 20/X)0f. from the 
Biittilt gOTerament 

On death of Pelhain, Murray became, 

9 1764, attorney-general to the Duke 

of Newcaatle'a adminiatration, which for 
two yeaiB he defended almost amede-handed 
againit the inoeaeaat attacks of ritt. On 
the death of Sir Dndley Rider [^. t.] he 
claimed the racant dhief-justioeehip and a 
peerage, and though offeM the Duchyof 
Lancaster for life and a pension of 6,(XX1/. 
to remain in the House of Commons, refused 
to waire his claim, and on 8 Not. 1766 was 
called to the degree of serieant^at-law, sworn 
in as lord chief justice of the king^s bench, 
and created Baron Mansfield of Mansfield in 
the coonty of Nottingham. He celebrated 
the event the same evening by a splendid , 
banquet in Linoolii's Inn Hiul. On 11 Nov. 
he took his seat in the court of king’s bench, 
and in acknowledging a puree of gold pre- 
sented to him by the Hon. Cfiiarlm Yorke 
[q. v.], treasurer of Lincoln's Inn, on behalf 
ot that society, paid an eloquent tribute to 
Lord Hardwicke (Holudst, p. 106V 

On the formation of the Duke of Devon- 
shire's administration (November 1766) Mur- 
ray was sworn of the privy council and offered 
but declined the great seaL He took his seat 
in the House of Lords on 2 Dec. followmg, 
and made his maiden speech against the bul 
for releasing the court-martial on Admiral 
Byi^ from their oath of secr^. During 
tlie interval between the dismissal of Legge 
(5 April 1767) and his return to tha ex- 
chequer ^ June^ Murrav held the seals 
of that office. In Newcastle’s new adminis- 
tration, formed at the latter date, he accepted 
a seat without office, but with the disposal 
of Scottish patroni^ in lieu of the great 
seal, which was again pressed upon him. In 
May 1768 he opposed the bill for the exten- 
sion of the Habw Corpus Act to civil cases. 
He attached himself to Lord Bute when 
that nobleman became prime minister (1762), 
and supported him throughout his adminis- 
tration. He retired on tlm formation of the 
Ghrenville administntion in April 1768, but 
gave some support to Lord Bockingham’s 
government ( Jmy 1766), although he opposed 


ifr f^paal of tlm Stamp Act anii^wilh 
Time iiMoity that the Amarioimooloitists 
wme *Tiftaalljr * fapwaanfod in nafUaamnt 
Whh tha Dnke of Qiafron’b admmiatiation, 
fonnad under Pitt*agttiAmcaiB July 1706.he 
waa not mndb in qrmpathy.* He attacked 
minktan for tha leehnieal breach of the oon- 
atitution involved in tha prohibition order 
in council theexportation of corn during the 
acaimty of the autumn of 1766. ButheagM 
held the eeala of the exchequer daring the in- 
terval between the death m Townshmidluid 
the appointment of Lord North (September- 
DeoemW 1767) {Add. M8. 82m, f. 68). 

In M^ 1766 he had given hia general aup- 
port to Pratt in the caae of Lera v. Thm 
jfing's Messengera, in which general wamnta 
were affirmed to be illegal, aa they were de- 
clared to be by a resolution in the Hoi&e of 
Commons in the following yeer. In 1767, 
however, he incurred some popular odium 
by discountenancing some prosecutions under 
the penal Uw of 1700 (ll A 12 Wil- 
liam HI, 0 . 4), which maoe celebration of 
mass by a Roman catholic priest punishable 
hj imprisonment for life (BanvaBD, X(/s ^ 
ChalUmer^ ed. 1784, pp. 165 et s^.) He 
evinced the same enligutened spirit in the 
case of the Chamberlain of London n. Evans. 
The defendant, a protestant dissenter, had 
been fined bv the corporation of London, 
under one of their l^-laws, for refosing to 
serve the office of sherifT, to which he nsd 
been elected, though ineligible by reason of 
not Laving taken Uie communion according 
to the rites of the church of England Within 
a year before the election. He reused to pay 
the fine, and after prolonged litigation tfaie 
caae came before tne House of Lords on 
writ of error from the court of delegates, 
and their unanimous judgment in favour of 
the defendant was delivered by Mansfield, 
in a ipeech of clauic eloquence, on 4 Feb. 
1767 (^BFBSUX, LetUn to the Hon. Mr. 
Juetioe Blaokstone, App. ii.) At a some- 
what later date Manafimd made a precedent 
of far-reaching con^uenoe by suffering a 
member of the Society of Friends to jpve 
evidence on affirmation in lieu of oath (Cow- 
Meporte, L 882). Mansfield increased 
his unpopularity by hia conduct in the case 
of WiUtes. A technical flaw in the infor- 
mationa filed in respect of the publication 
of No. 46 of the * North Briton’ and the 
* Esaav on Woman ’ he allowed to be 
omenoed duri^ Wilkes’s absence abroad. 
WUkeB accordingly, on hia return to Eng- 
land alter hia ouuawry, denounced Mans- 
field aa a suhverter of the laws, and tookpro- 
oeedinga in the king’s bench to reverse the 
outlawry. The caae thua came befora Mona- 
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hisifelf^ dorine its progr^ pei8i»- 1 Houae of Lords, Mansfield laid a copy ci 
teat attmpts wm mam to intimidate liun tlie judgment in Bn v, 'Woodfall on the 

1 TIa •• aAlJ llAVA ^al\lA 4'ltA llAtlSA Vllf AWa^Ail T awI 


miV Wmv iMIHao vw 

hj tbxnateainc[ letters. He is said to have 
been constitutionally timid, and some colour 
is giTen to the charge by the solicitude which 
his judgment^erinced to yindicate himself 
from aU suspicion of being infiuenced by any 
eonsideimtions but those of abstract justice. 

The question was intricate and obscure, imd 
after careful argument and much scrutiny 
of precedents, Mansfield decided against 
Wnkes on all the poinU raised by his coun- 
He then proceeded to reverse the out- 
lawry on a technical flaw discovered by him- 
self, and substituted a sentence of fine and 
idip lisonment (8 June 1768). 

Mansfield acted as speaker of the House 
of Lords in the interval between the death 
of Obarles Yorke fq. v,] (20 Jan. 1770) and 
the creation of Lordwhancellor Bathurst. 

He defeated I^rd Chatham’s attempt to in- 
volve the lords in the struggle between 
Wilkes and the House of Oommona (May 
1770), and carried a measure (10 Geo. ill, 

c. 50) rendering the servants of membew 

of either house of parliament Imble to civil 
pioceM during proroMtion. ^7/“ 
mittal of Bingley, the pnnter of Not 60 
and 61 of the ‘ North Briton, to the Mer- 
ehalsea for refuging to awwar »terro^ 
lories (7 Nov. 1768), and by 
to the jury in three casM of i 

arising out of the publication and sale « 
Junius 8 ‘ Letter to the^^, he 1 

the ai-odour in which he 
The teases were tri^ m the summer » 

and llansfiWd in each of 

flAcide He thus secured a verdict in OM 

iira Vr*..; 

only* Auia tVio Tiart of the crown 

TenterT Carding to^ts legal import/ 

ir Tu cTiStation wiS^lds col- 

***“**“’ with their unanimous 

leagues, teaffim^, ^ ^ directed 

ooncu^M,hisOTig Trioto, 

*J?”6711* *^This derimon elidted from 

f atter (No.«^^^^ 

Manrfeldwitli^ rf Swrand was 
the constittttiop by debate in 

the /g pqq \ In answer to 


tne judgment m Hex e. woodiau on tne 
table of the house, but evaded Lord Cam- 
den’s challenge for a formal discussion of 
the matter. 


le matter. 

In July 1777 Mansfield presided at the 
trial of John Home, afterwards Home-Tooke 
[q . V.], for seditious libel. His statement of 
the law did not materially vary from that 
which he had previously given, and was ac- 
cepted by the luiy. In the case of the Dean 
of St. Asaph Tsee Shipley ,Wiluam Davies], 
which came before him on motion for a new 
trial in Michaelmas term 1784, Mansfield re- 
affirmed hie doctrine of the respective func- 
tions of judge and jury in cases of libel. That 
the doctrine itself was strictly in ac<;ordance 
with precedent admits of no don it [cf. Lee, 
SibWiluam]; but tbe feeling oi t^ue country 
was strongly against it (cf. W Davy’s Eng- 
land s Alarms London, 1786), a. d a few J®®-™ 
later (1792) it was swept eway by ioxs 

libel Act. . , 

While thus, according to hia enemies, lorff- 
inff fetters for his countrymen, Mansfield 
struck a blow for tbe emancipation of the 
slave. In December 1771 James Somersett, 
a negro confined in irons on board a ship in 
the Ibames, was produced before him on 
habeas corpus in the court of king's bw^ 

I The return was that he h^ 
in Virginia, brought to England, had^ 
ftway, and, having been ret&en, ^ ^ 
ghinped for export to Jamaica. The case 
raised the broad question 
could lawfully be kept in England, o^ch 
there was no direct authonty, tho^h Eranms 
w!^^ve Fa V ] based a learned arffument 

Mansfield decided the caw on the simple 

in a^JJ^snd LetUn to 
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its ptorisioii with m ocmstitntional froTera- 
ment— the whole question being wheUier the 
lettais potent wears Tslid or not. The jury 
hATinff Beturned a special Terdict^ the ques- 
tion of law was thnoe argued before Mans- 
field, who, on 28 Not. 1774, decided it in 
the negatire, on the ground that the soto- 
r«gn cannot by his prerogative so legislate 
for conquered oountnes as to contravene the 
fundamental principles of the constitution. 
The second case was that of Fabrigas v. 
Mostyn, an action for false imprisonment 
by a native of Minorca against the late 
governor of that island, removed by writ 
of error from the common pleas, where the ^ 
plaintiff had obtained a veroict, to the king’s ' 
nmich. The question raised bv the writ of 
error was whether an English court had 
jurisdiction to try an action founded on a 
wrong done in Minorca, where English law 
had not been introduced After hearing the , 
case twice argued, Mansfield, by means of a . 
legal fiction by which Minorca was con- 1 
sideied 'the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in 
the ward of Cheap/ affirmed the jurisdic- 
tion and the judgment of the court below 
(27 Jan. 1776). 

The long vacation of 1774 was spent by 
Mansfield at Paris as the guest of his nephew, 
Lord Stormont, British ambassador at the 
French court. He travelled incognito, and 
was thought to be charged with a secret 
mission ( WaLPOU, Oeorye III, i. 394). In 1 
regard to American affairs Mansfield was ‘ 
crated with being the author of the Quebec 
bill of 1776. He strongly supported the pro- 
hibitory bill of the same year, and throughout 
the subsequent history of the struggle never 
wavered in his firm adhesion to the policy 
of coercion. Though not in Lord North’s 
cabinet, it is probable that he was in the con- , 
fidenoe of ministers, and privy to most of i 
their measures iL 196). 

On 81 Oct. 1/76 he was advanced to an j 
earldom, by the title of Earl of Mansfield in 
the county of Nottingham, with remainder, in 
default of male issue, to Loulm, viscountess 
Stormont, and her heirs by his nephew Vis- 
count Stormont in tail male. The peculiar 
limitation of the remainder was made in con- 
sequence of the mistaken idea then prevalent, 
t^t a Scottish peer could not take anEn^ish 
peerageotiierwlBethanbyinheritanoe. When 
the contrary was decid^, a new patent was 
issued, 1 Aw. 1792, by which Mansfield 
was created Surl of Mansfield of Gann Wood 
in the county of Middlesex, with remainder, 
in defonlt of male issue, to bis brother’s son. 
Viscount Stormont* His nephew David 
Murray [q. v.] accordingly succeeded him as 
second earl. 


On occasion of Lord Ohat^pim’s j^l scene 
in the House of Lordo on7 Api^l778, Msas- 
fleld diapmoeA himself by exhibitingsn osten- 
tatious mdifierence ; nor did be attend the 
great patriot’s fimersl, or pay his tribute of 
speet to his memory in the debate on the bill 
for pensioning his posteriSy. On 26 Nov. 1779 
be proposed a coalition of aU parties for the 
purpoM of grapplii^ with the now desperate 
situation of American affairs. His advice 
was rejected, and he took little further part 
in politics. The Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
of 1776 was, however, known to have bad 
his approval, and on the outbreak of the 
Cordon riots (2 June 1780) he experience 
the vengeance of the mob. His carriage 
windows were broken, and he was hustled 
as he passed to the House of ly>rd8, of which 
he was then speaker pro tempore, and off the « 
night of 7 June his^house in Bloomsbury 

S [uare was sacked and burned. With Lady 
ansfield he made his escape by a back door 
shortly before the mob effected an entrance. 
His hooka, manuscripts, pictures, and furni- 
ture were entirely destroyed or dispersed. 
Apparently stunned by the blow, he took no 
part in quelling the riot, and was not even 
consulted as to the law^Fulues8 of firing on 
the mob, though he afterwards justified the 
ministers in the House of Lor^. Cowper 
lamented in some pretty verses the loss of 
his library and manuscripts. 

In presidii^ at the subsequent trial of 
Lord (Jeorge Gordon, Mansfield exhibited as 
much judicial impartiality as if he had him- 
self sustained no injury by the^ riots.* As 
speaker of the House of Lords* while the 
g^t seal was in commission (February to 
I)ecember 1783) he presided during the ani- 
mated debates on the Receipt Tax and Fox’s 
India Bill. He closed his political career 
by a speech on a corrupt practices bill on 
28 March 1784. 

lU-health, which viaits to Tunbridge Wells 
failed to restore, compelled MansfieM to re- 
sign office on 4 June 1788. He retired 
to his house, Caen Wood, Highgate, and 
devoted his declining days to horticulture, 
the study of the classics, society, and reli- 
gious mutation. Still interests in public 
affiiirs, he lived to see the outbreak of the 
French revolution, of which he took from the 
first a very gloomy view. He died peacefully 
of old ap on 20 March 1798. He was buried 
on the 28th in the North Cross, Westminster 
Abbey, in accordance with a desire expressed 
in his will that his bones might rest near the 
place of his early education. The funeral by 
his express direction was private. His monu^ 
ment by Flaxman, on the west side of the 
north transept, was placed there in 1801 . His 
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bi^ bj NoUel^ u St Trinity Hall, Osm- 

tad«. PortwiiaofliiinbyAllanRsmsaTiuid 

Oopley sn in tbe Nstionnl Portrait Gallery. 
Hit portrait Reynolds, painted in 178^ 
and engraved in stipple by Bartolo 2 *i,i 8 in the 
ponession of the present Earl of Mansfield. 
Another by Darid Martin hangs m the hall 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Mansfield s fine person, elegant manners, 
and sprightly wit rendered him a great fa- 
vourite, with ladies. Pope celebrates his 
chdhns in * Imitations of Horace,' Carm. 
iv. i. He married, on 20 Sept. 1738, Lady 
Elisabeth Finch, seventh daughter of Daniel, 
BMond earl of Nottmgham, and sixth earl of 
Winchilsea, by whom he had no issue. She 
died on 10 April 1784, and was also buried 
in the North Cross, Westminster Abbey. 

JS a parliamentaiT debater Mansfield was 
second, if second, onlvto Chatham, to whose 
stormy invective and theatrical tones and 
gestures, his 'silver-tongued' enunciation, 
graceful action, and cogent argument formed 
a singular contrast. 'In all debates of con- 
sequence,' wrote Lord Waldegrave in 1765 
(Memoiray p. 63), ' Murray, the attomey- 

f eneral, had neatly the advantage over 
'itt in point of argument; and, abuse only 
excepted, was not much his inferior in any 
part of oratory ; ' and Horace Walpole, one 
of his bitterest enemies, confessed, m refer- 
ence to his speech on the Habeas Corpus Ex- 
tension Bill of 1758, that he 'never heard so 
much argument, so much sense, so much 
oratory united’ {Memoirs of the Reign of 
Qeofge II, ed. Lord Holland, iii. 120). On 
the other hand, he was conspicuously lack- 
ing in the ‘ prsefervidum ingenium ' usually 
characteristic of his countrymen, and was 
charged by his enemies with pusillanimity. 
His spiritless conduct in the debate on 
Wilkes’s exclusion from the House of Com- 
mons (1 May 1770), and his subsequent eva- 
sion of Lord Camden's challenge in regard 
to the law of libel, severely damaged his 
reputation. At the bar his mere statement 
of a case, by its extreme lucidity, was sup- 
posed to be worth the argument of any other 
man. As a statesman his fame is tarnished by 
his blind adhesion to the policy of coercing 
America, nor is his name associated with any 
statute of first-rate importance. Maca^y 
terms him, however, ' the father of modem 
torvisQ^» 0^ toryism modified to suit an order 
of filings in which the House of Commons u 
the most powerful body in the state. 

As a ju^ge, hj his perfect impartiality, m 
exhaustible patience, and the strength and 
acumen of his understanding, he ranks among 


tice. 


Such was his ascendency over his col- 
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Wues, that the hnt twelve yeaw of 

^ tenure of office they invariably, though 
by no me^ insignificant lawyers, concu^ 
m lus judgment. The first case of a final 
and i^oncilable difference of opinion oc- 
curred m 1769, on the question whether 
literary copyright in publisned works existed 
at common law, or was a mere creation of 
statute. Mansfield held the former alterna- 
tive, but the latter was eventually affirmed 
by the House of Lords (cf. Bubbow, Rmorta, 
IV. Pamphleteer, ii. 194; Pari. Sist. 
xvii. 971 et seq.) A scholar and well reed 
in the civil law, Mansfield was charged by 
Junius (Letter xli.) with the block offence 
of corrupting the ancient simplicity of the 
common law with principles drawn from the 
corpus juris, and his preference* 0 i reason to 
routine offended the pedants of ‘iVestminster 
Hall. The silly technicality which required 
a deed to be indented he abr gal ed by hold- 
ing any deed an indenture which had not its 
edges mathematically strain 'it. In the once 
famous case of Perrm v. Biake he startled 
the profesrion by deviating from the narrow 
way of the rule in Shelley’s case (Sib Wil- 
LIAH BLaoxsTONE, Reports, i. 672). His 
decision, however, was reversed by the ex- 
chequer chamber, and sharply criticised by 
Charles Fearne [q. v.] in his classical trea- 
tise on ' Contingent Remainders.' By revers- 
ing the decision of the court of session in the 
case of Edmondstone v. Edmonstone (Pxton, 
Scotch Appeal Cases, ii. 256) he ' struck off,' 
says Lord Campbell, ' the fetters of half the 
entailed estates in Scotland.’ At Guildhall, 
where he trained and attached to himself a 
select body of special jurors who were regu- 
larly impaneUed for mercantile causes, and 
taught him the usages of trade, he did much, 
by the unerring mstinct with which he 
grasped, and the lucidity with which he for- 
mulated, the general principle underlying 
each particular case, to forward the work, 
alrea(fy begun by Sir John Holt [q. ▼.]» of 
moulding the law into accordance with the 
needs of a rapi^ expanding commerce and 
manufacture. lie thus converted our mer- 
cantile law from something bordering upon 
chaos into what was almost equivalent to 
a code. He also improved the law of evi- 
dence and the procedure of the courts. His 
humorous maxim, ' No cose, abuM plaintiff’s 
attorney,' and his advice to acoloniafgovemor 
ignorant of law, on no account to give reasons 
mr his jisdgments, have often been quoted. 

Mansfield was a sincere Christian, but so 
careless of times and seasons be once 
proposed to try a case on Good Friday, and 
only abandoned the idea in deference to the 
protest of one of the leading counsel against 
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ftillowiiig % praoedent Mt \gf Pontiut PiUte. 
A Mse of jaifete and la^Ard for the memoiy 
of ea oldmeiidmdttoed him to proteitiiffenul 
Warbiirtoii'atreetiiwiitofBolinglnoken754) 
in an anon jmous letter (W AnninKiov, Wcrk§t 
ad. 1787, yii. 5r»r>). A thankegiyinff aennon, 
mached by hia friend Bishop Jonnaon in 
Waatminster Abbey 29 Noy. 1/69, ia aaid to 
haye been written at Mansfteld’a dictation 
(ef. HolliojlT, Addenda). 

Mansfield’s decisions are reported by Bur- 
row, Oowper, Sir William Blackstone, Boa- 
(Lora Glenberrie), and Dumford and 
A selection from them, entitled * A 
General View of the Decisions of Lord 
Mansfield in Oiyil Oanses,’ was edited by 
William Darid Eysns in 1803, London, 
2 yols. 4to. A few of his speeches in parlia- 
ment and judgments haye been imrinted in 
pamphlet form. His * Outline of a Course 
of Legal Study ’ is printed in the * European 
Magasine,* March 1791 - May 1792, in his 
life by Holliday, and in * A treatise on the 
Study of the Law,’ London, 1797, 8yo. A 
manuscript poem by him, entitM ^.^des 
Blenhamiann/ is in the possession of Lord 
Monboddo (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. .^p. 
p. 680). ^ ^e Thistle, a Diroassionate Ex- 
amine of the Prejudice of Englishmen in 
General to the Scotch Nation, and particu- 
larly of a late arrogant Insult offers to all 
Scotchmen by a M<raera English Journalist/ 
in a letter to the author of ^ Old England ’ 
of 27 Dec. 1746, London, 8yo, has been attri- 
buted to Mansfield [cf. Willbb, Sib Johb]. 
Letters from him to Warburton, Warren 
Hastings, the Dukes of Newcastle, and 
others are in the British Museum. 

[The principal authorities are the Life of Wil- 
liam, late Earl of Mansfield, by Holliday, 1797, 
with those in the Law Magazine, yola. ir. and y. 
1836-1; Welsl^s Eminent English Judges, 
1846; Lardneris Cabinet Cyelopsedia ; l^rd 
Campbell’s Chief Jnsticee; and Foss’s Jndges. 
See also Gent. Ifag. 1788 p. 490, 1742 p. 608, 
1784 pt. i. p. 817 ; CkiUins’s Peerage (Brydges), 
iii. 402, y.144-60 ; Dough's Peerage, * Stormont ;’ 
Alumni Westmonast. ; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Warbuiton’s Works, ed. Hnid, 1811, L 86; 
Lords* Journ. xxiz. 209, 663, xxxy. 6 ; Law 
Beyiew, ii. 814-16 ; Bnbb Dodington’s Dia^, pp. 
228 et seq. ; Jeokinson's Collection of Treaties, tii. 
69; Core’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole^ 
p. 680 ; Bedford Correep. iii. 129 ; Lord CharU- 
mont’s Oorresp. p. 22 ; Chatham Corresp. 1 . 169 ; 
Harris’s Ufeof Lord Hardwicks, iii. 93 ; Gren- 
rille Papers ; Horace Walpole’s IdtXat^ ed. Cnn- 
niiifffaam«Memoirs of Georjge II, ed. Holland, Me- 
of George ni,ed. Le Marehant, and Jour- 
nal of George lU,ed. Doran; PaiLHist.; Ropl 
and Noble Authm, ed. Park, iy. 86 ; Hjwell’s 
State Trials; Nichols’s Lai. Anaed. and Hliistr. 


of lit. ; Boekingham Meinoira,sd. Bad of Albe- 
marle, i. 160,11.267; Works of Thomas Newton, 
Biriiop of Briatol, 1782, i. 102, 127 ; WraiaU’s 
MemolrB,ed. Wheatley; AmuReg. 1780, Ohron. 
App.; Northeote’sLifeof Reyaolos, ii. 98; Auto- 
Inogtaphj and Corresp. of Mrs. Pelany, ed. Lady 
lianoyer ; Brongham’s Historical Sket&es ; Notes 
and Queries, 6tn eer. It. 600, 6th aer. iy. 166, y. 
486; Chestei'e Westminater Abbey Begisteni 
(HarL Soe.); Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope.] J. M. R. 

MURRAY, WILLIAM HENRY (1790- 
1862), actor and manager,8on of Charles Mut- 
ray [q. y.], was bom m 1790 at Bath, where 
as an infant he appeared as Puck, probably on 
11 Marob 1794, when, for hia father’s benent, 

* A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ was played, 
with his sister as Titania. This sister, Maria^ 
subsequently married Joseph Leathley Cdwell • 
[q. y.l and was motlfhr of Samuel Hough- 
ton (%well [q. y.] Another sister married 
Henry Siddons [q. y.] William accompanied 
bis father to London, and played yarious 
small parta at Ooyent Garaen under the 
Kemble management, beginning in 1803-4. 
To Charles ^rley, the stage-manager at 
Coyent Garden, Murray afterwards stated 
that he owed his training in sti^e man^e- 
ment and the manipulation of theatrical 
spectacle. On 20 Noy. 1809 (not the 10th 
as in his own account) he made his first ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh, with which he was 
subsequently associaM for forty-two years. 
His brother-in-law, Henry Siddons, had se- 
cured the royal letters patent, and leaying 
the theatre in Shaksi^re Sauare, Edin- 
burgh, had fitted up as a playhouse the 
Circus in Leith Wi^. There until 1811 
Murray filled many amall parts, at first, ac- 
cording to his own confession, with yery little 
success. His first part was Count Cassel in 
‘ Lotots’ Vows/ 20 Noy, 1809, and on 29 Noy. 
he was Sanguine in Dimond’s ' Foundling of 
the Forest.’ On 8 Jan. 1810 he produced, as 
stoge-manmr, the * Tempest.’ Murray was 
the original BaA Mordocn, 16 Jan. 1811, in 
Eyres’s dramatisation of ^e 'Lady of the 
Lake/ a part he resigned when on 18 March 
the play was repla^ by the ' Knight 
Snowdoun/ Morton’s ada^ation of the same 
poem. Murray had now remoyed with the 
oompony to the theatre in Shakspere Suuaie. 
On 12 April 1815 Henry Siddons died, and 
Murray, on behalf of the widow, his sister, 
and her children, entered <m the manage- 
ment, then in a crippled condfition, beginning, 
aecorrang to a statement he put forth, wiui 
a debt of 8,100/., and a weeUy expenditure 
of 230/. From the first he displayed much 
eneigr, and a summer engagement of Miss 
O’N^l WB8 a great suooesi. On the opening 
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of tlie «M|on 1816-16 Mn. Biddons, who had 
retired, reappeared. On 6 Jan. Murray played 
^heatian to hia aiater's Viola in * Twelfth 
Night.* Enfl^ments of Kemble and Charles 
Matheiwa followed, and were succeeded by the 
appearance of^ean. Murray’s own parts, 
which were subordmate, included Osric and I 
Dirk Hatterick in the production, 26 Feb. 
1817, of Terry’s adaptation of * Guy Manner- 
ing * the first of the Wayerley dramas given 
in Edinburgh. Murray played, on the last 
nigfit of Kemble’s appearance in Edinburgh, 
lloBSe to Kemble’s Macbeth, and, for his own 
beneht, Tony Lumpkin. After taking his 
eoipipany to Glasgow he enacted the Manager 
Inthe ‘ Actor of All Work ’ and Charles in 
the ‘Jealous Wife.’ Yates and many good j 
actors hod been seen, but the fortunes of the 
houM continued to decline until 16 Feb. 
1819, when ‘ Rob Roy* MacGregor, or Auld 
Lan^ne,’ was produced, and proved the 
greatest and most enduring success pro- 
bably ever known in Scotland. Murray wm 
C aptain Thornton. The great feature in the 
cast was the Bailie Nicol Jarvie of Mockay, 
then a recent acquisition to the theatre. 
Scott, through theBallantynes, under the sig- 
nature* Jedediah Cleishbotham,’ sent Mackay 
a letter of thanks and advice. The piece ran 
forty-one consecutive nights, and even yet, 
when revived, draws well, Murray was then 
seen os Flutter in the * Belle’s Stratagem, 
Horatio, one of the Dromios, and other parts. 
He also directed the pantom^imej^and showed 
ability as o pontomimist. In the Heart of 
Midlfchian; (February 1^20), another suc- 
sesB. Murray was Black Frank 
Effie Deans. In the production of the Anti- 
quary’ (December l&O), Murray Jona- 

?ha7 Oldbuck, and On the 

* Bride of Lammermoor’ (May 182^. On tne 
fiSow Ti.it Of Geotge IV to the Edmbu^h 
Thfifttre 27 Aug. 1^2, he resumed lu. part 
K^kin &ton. Murray was (^rge 

the Laird of B^bId 
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the Cavalier,’ 17 June 1826, Murray was 
Colonel Everard. Hie farce * No,’ produced 
10 Feb. 1827, had much success, and was 
followed, 26 June, by his drama of ‘Gilde- 
roy.’ In ‘Charles Edward, or the Last of 
the Stuarts,’ he was Lieutenant Standard. 
In Planch^’s ‘Charles XII’ he played Lis- 
ton’s part of Adam Brock (8 Feb. lS29J. A 
piece of unpardonable sharp practice m ob- 
" ‘ ^ a manuscript copy oi this piece is com- 

i on by Planchfi m ‘ Recollections imd 

7 ! 4’lin noODITir* 


148, and led to the passing 
TnotiiT AiitTinm* Art. Scott’s 


A 

m ob- 

tainini 
mente 

Reflections,’ i. «« — 

of the first Dramatic Authors* Act. - 
‘House of Aspen’ was produced on 17 Dec. 
1829. On the expiration of the patent of 
H. Siddons the theatre became the property of 
Mrs. Siddons, who had paid up I'he purchase- 
money, 42,0001 In course of ti spate with 
the ‘Edinburgh Dramatic Ueviow*^ it came 
out that Murray’s salary hsl been 46/. a 
week, with 100/. annually fo his expenses 
as manager. 

Refusing an offer to act at Jovent Garden, 
Murray remained at Edinburgh, and secured 
the lease not only of the Theatre Royal, but 
also, in conjunction with Yates, of the play- 
house in Leith Walk which had been known 
during the previous ten years as the Pan- 
theon and latterly as the Caledonian, but 
was now renamed the Adelpbi. The part- 
nership with Yates lasted only one year. 
The Theatre Royal opened for the first Ume 

under Murray’s direct management 17 Nov. 
1830, with the ‘ Honeymoon,’ in which Mur- 
ray played Jaques. Among other parts m 
which Murray was seen were Modus m the 
‘Hunchback,’^ Sir Benjamin Backbite, Bob 
Acres, Caliban, Falstaff, %aro, and Dick 
Luckless in the ‘Highland Widow, taken 
from Scott’s ‘ Chronides of the 
A version of Harrison 
Sheppard’ U attributed to Murray, who 
neared in it as Hogarth. Newman Nogm m 


‘Wayerley’ , 
tation of *St 


S Toauceu J.WT. - 

nawhapple in a yoysioji of 
V 18241. In PlancW’s adap- 


man’s Weir Murray wm 

the f^Barbex DJe,’ Joshua 

Teriot inthe 



in. the ‘Talisman,’ Abbot ' 

8 tiMrt,’hiaown (^ptotion of A^^ 

In the season of IMb^ he^^o ^ 

^ yoL. xiii. 


Onl7Julyl846,attheAdelphi,he 

KaSathumbln-TimeW^^^^^ 

Oox’ wa« another favourite p^. , . - 

7848, through age, 
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kit •ppeiitnoi on tl>e Edinburgh Bm 
Wit Mid to bi im bid bultb, ind to tind of 
bk pninim M to biM diibo^ bk di^ 
tnd lU bobki oonnectod with ok itigi lifi^ 
ind to biTi giToa iwiy bk tUge wiwobob 
Ho tetod, bowevir, more tbin onoe onboo* 
^nendj in Aberdeen end Dundee. He re- 
tired with a oompetenOT to Uto in St. An- 
drewe, and retuminff from a party at Pro- 
freeor PlaTkir'a, 5 May 1852, he was taken 
ill, and ukortly afterwards died. Murray 
was twice manM His first wife was a Miss 
Dyke, sister of Mrs. Thomas Moore ; the se- 
cond a Miss Gray, a member of hk company. 
She surrired untd 1888. He left several 
children. More than one daughter played 
ooeasionaUy at the Theatre Aoy^ and a son, 
Henry Murray, in middle life be^une an actor. 

An excellent actor in juvenile pa^ where 
no deep emotion or pathos had to be displayed, 
Murray was good also in comedy, ana in 
what are known as * character* parts he ex- 
celled. He wrote many dramas intended 
to serve a temporary purpose, and without 
Literary aim. ^Diamond cut Diamond,* an 
interlude, from *How to die for Love,* a 
translation from Kotsebue; * Oramond Brig,' 
assigned by error to Lockhart, and depreciate 
by «»tt ; *Mary Stuart,’ ‘Qilderoy,* and a bur- 
lesque of * Romeo and Juliet,* were among his 
successes. His management was judicious 
and resolute, but did not escape the charge 
of being penurious ; hisrelations with drama- 
tkts were not always satisfactory, or even 
creditable ; and he suffered in later years from 
depression, uncertain temper, and an unrea- 
sonable fear of bankrupte^. About 1819 he 
helped to found the Edinburgh Theatrical 
Fund, and became a director. A special fesp 
ture in Murray’s management was the ad- 
dresses he spoke at the beginning and close 
of a season, and on other occasions. These 
are both in verse and prose, are well written, 
effective, and not wanting in humour. A 
collection of them was pub^hed in 1861, and 
is now scarce. He was in the main a worthy 
man, staid, formal, and a trifle pedantic. Scott 
often malm frien^ reference to him, and 
records how, in * High Life below Stairs * 
(2 March 1827), Murray, answering the ques- 
tion* Who wrote Shakeq»eareP ’ a&r one had 
answered Ben Jonson and another Finis, said 
* No, it is Sir Wjdter Scott ; he confes^ it 
at a public meeting the other day.’ 

A portrait of Murray by hk friend, Sir 
William Allan, P.R.S.A., k in th# Scottkh 
National Portrait Gallery. 

[Private information, in part kindly forwarded 
to James 0. Dibdin, eeq. ; iKbdin's Annak of the | 
^nbarghStage;GeneBt*sAoconntoftheEoglub | 
Stage; the Farewell and OecasionolAddreasesde- 1 


mi; 


livtndby W.R.Mafiay. 

The Tbsaftra, Edinbaigb, ' 

Iaq^tor,veL iv. London, I8U ; Loekbaii'^fe 
ofSeott; Journal of Sir Walter Soott; Meomin 
of Charlea Mathewa. by Mil. Matbewa ; TaUk'i 
Diamatk Magatke.] J. ]L 

MUERELL, JOHNi^. 1630), writer on 
cookery, was a native of London and to pio> 
feaaion a cook. He bad travelled in France, 
Italy, and the Low Countriea, and hk foreign 
experienoea gnatly improved hit knowledge 
of nk art. With tne methodaof both Fftoch 
I and Dutch cookery he waa intimately ac- 
I quainted. He was author of a popular treap 
I tise on hk art, which was licensM for the 
press to John Browne on 20 April 1^7, 

I under the title * The Ladies* Practise, or plaine 
I and easie Directions for Ladies and Qentle- 
wemen.* It was first published in 1621 as» 
I * A. Delightful! DailyCxercke for Ladies and 
Gentlewomen, whereby k set foorth the 
secrete Mkteries of the purest Preservings in 
Glssse and other Oonfrictionaries, as miJ nng 
of Breads, Pastes, Preserves, Buckets, Mar- 
' malatea. Tart Stuffes, Rough Candies, with 
many other Things never before in print, 
whereto is added a Booke of Cookery by 
John Marrell, professor thereof * (12mo, Brit. 
Mus.) In an address to *all ladies and 
gentlemen and others whatsoever,* Murrell 
speaks of the favour previously extended to 
other books by him, none ot which seem 
exUnt. Thomas Dewe, the publisher, ad- 
vertim his readiness to sell the * moulds * 
described to Murrell in the text. About 
1630 MurreU publ ished another volume balled 
* A new Booke of Oookerie, with the newest 
art of Carving and Serving.* The first edition 
of * Murrek Two Books of Oookerie and 
Carving ’ — a compilation from earlier works 
— appeared in the same year. A long title- 
page describes the recipes as * all set forth 
accordiim to the now new Englkh and 
French foshion.* The first book on cookery 
k dedicated, under date 20 July 1630, to 
Martha, daughter of Sir Thomas Hayes, 
lord mayor ; the second book to the wife 
of Sir John Brown. A fifth edition * with 
new additions * k dated 1688 (Brit. Mus.) 
Another edition was issued in 1641 (Bodl. 
Libr.), and a seventh in 1660. Murrell’s 
writings^-espeeially hk first volume which 
deals mainly with ornamental cookery — give 
an attractive picture of the culinary art of 
hk day. But they tove their barbarous 
epkodes. Murrell strongly recommended for 
invalids * an excellent and much approved * 
beverage, of which the chief ingredients were 
white sniuls. 

fMarrell’s Works; Quart. Rev. January 1894; 
Amu’s Stationers’ ^gkters, iti. 608.*] 8. L. 
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](UBgHAl|P,aEOFFREYDB(i;. ia08), 
bithop of Liohfield and Ooventiy. [See 
OlOfrBBT.] 

MXTSORAYE, Sib ANTHONY (182S- 
1888), coloniaVtdministrator, son of Anthony 
MuamTe, M.D.. of the isl^d of Antigua, 
was Wn in 1828. %e acted as private secre- 
tary tp Mr. Mackenzie when myemor-in- 
chief of the Leeward Islands in 1860-1. In 
the latter year he entered as a student at the 
Inner Temple, but was never called to the 
har. He was appointed treasury accountant 
at Antigua in 1862, and colonial secretai^ 
there in 1854; administrator at Nevis in 
Oetober 1860 and at St. Vincent's in April 
1801, and lieutenant-governor of St. Vin- 
cent’s in May 1862 ; governor of Newfound- 
land in April 1864, of British Columbia in 
January ifco, lieuten|Qt-govemor of Natal 
in May 1872, governor of South AustraBa 
in June 1873, govemor-in-chief and captain- 
general in Jamaica in Janua^ 1877, and 
governor and commander-in-chief in Queens- 
land In 1888. 

Musgrave was made O.M.G. in 1871 and 
K.C.M.G. in 1876, and died at Brisbane, 
Queensland, in October 1888. He was twice 
married: hrst in 1864 to Christiana Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the lion. Sir W^orn 
Byam of Antigua (she died m 1869) ; se- 
condly, to Jeannie Lucinda, daughter of 
David Dudley Field of New York, 

MusCTSve was author of * Studies 
litical Economy,’ London, 1876, 8vo, and of 
som^ pamphlets. 

fDod’s Mightage, 1888 ; Colonial Lis^ 1888 ; , 
Times, 6 Oct. 1888 .] • • • 

MUSOKAVE, Sib OmiSTOPHER 
f 1682 P-1704), Btatesman, thirf 8(m ot 

P^ipMuBgrave[iTO,bart,ofBdMliall^ 

of Miagraye •ndfeartley Oaatle, W^toor^ 

land was bom at Edenhall m 1631 or 16M. 
^ matriculated from 
ford on 10 July 1661, and graduated B. A. 
tl^same day. In 1664 he enter^ as a stu- 
oToraVs Inn. He suffered imprison- 
•nant in the Tower and other places for his 
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accounted 
of the ““J’gSe £ 18M. 

STOelo made acaptain m the 


king’s guards. In 1671 he was knighted, in 
1672 served as mayor of Carlisle, and in 1677 
became governor of Carlisle Castle on the 
death of his father. In 1681 he was nomi- 
nated lieutenant-general of the ordnance, and 
in 1687 he succeeded as fourth baronet to 
the family honours on the death of his elder 
brother. Sir Richard. 

Musgrave sat in parliament for forty-three 
years, from 1661 to his death, being M.P. 
for Carlisle 1661-90, Westmoreland 1090-6, 
Appleby 1696-8, Oxford University 1698- 
1700, Westmoreland 1700-1, Totnes 1701-2, 
Westmoreland 1702-4. He was a stamich 
supporter of tbe crown, and in the * List of 
Court Pensioners in Parliament,' published 
in 1877 (said to be by Andrew Marvell), be 
appears as receiving 200Z. a year Re strongly 
opposed the Exclusion Bill, ai i appears to 
have assisted in 1684 in the s’lirender of the 
charters of Carlisle and Appl-'by to the king 
(Lowthbr, Jfemoiw ofthe^gn o/JamesII), 
lJut in 1687 he lost his po > as lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance for refusing to sup- 

E ort James 11 in repealing the test and penal 
iws. In the Convention parliament he was 
one of the few who opposed the resolution de- 
claring the throne vacant, and became the 
leader of the high tories and the country 

f entlemen. In this position he carried on a 
erce warfare with Sir John Lowther [q. vJ, 
M.P. for Westmoreland, who had been made 
first lord of the treasu^ and leader of the 
House of Commons. Sir Christopher carried a 

proposal that the revenueoftheking should be 

settled for only four years against Lowther, 
who wished it to be settled for life. In the 
parliament of 1692-8 Musgrave supported 
' the Triennial Bill, thus joining the whigs 
out of office, but still opposing Ljw^er, 
who objected to the bill. After 1096 
grave played a less prominent part in parlm- 
Sent. ^ But in 1696 he refused to sim the 
aseocistion formed hy the cominons Iot the 
defence of the king, after the ^ 

Barclay’s assassination plot. In low ne 
also supported the resolution for the 
ofSomOT. When that motion was lost he a^ 
auedfbr the resolution prohibitiM 

gom sitting in the P^jy I® 

•when a new grant W to be made to tne 
king, Lowther proposed one 1^!“^ 

posed 700,000/., which 

^ of the h.^ of guinea, hurrt and 
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reTetkd wliai be bad bean there for. It ia 
to Uua that JPofpa aUndes in the linee : 

Once, w% cofifaw, benaeUi the petriot'a cloak. 
From the cnckad bag the dropping gniiMa 
mka. 

And jingling down the baekitain, told the 
* Old Ohto is aa groat a rogne aa yon.' 

^pisth IIL to Lord Baikurtt^ IL 3&-9; 
Elwiv, iiL 131.) Burnet etatee that 
Mungraye W 12»0004 from the king at dif- 
ferent timea for ;nelding pointa of imjportanoa. 

Under Anne ne obl^ed aome myour at 
court, becoming upon her aoceaaion one of the 
tellera tba exchequer. He died of apoplexy 
in London on 29 July 1704. and was buried 
in the church of Holy Trinity in the 
Minoriea, London. 

He married for the firat time, on 31 Maj 
1660, Mary, daughter and ooheireaa of Sir 
Andrew Coj^ of Greenwich, bait., by whom 
he had two aona and a daughter. She died 
at Garliale Castle on 11 Julj 1664. In 
1671 he married his second wife, Elisabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Franklin of Willesden, 
by whom he had six sons and six daughters. 
She died on 11 April 1701. 

His elder eon by his first wife, Philip 
(1661-1689), was M.P. for Appleby 1686-7 
and 1689, and clerk of the council and of the 
deliyeries in the ordnance under James IL 
He was aucceeded as derk of the council by 
his younger brother, Christopher (d. 1718). 
He married in 1685 Mary, daughter of Georpe 
L^ge, lord Dartmouth, and left a son Ohns- 
top&r (d. 1735), who succeeded his grand- 
fauer as fifth bmnet, and was M.P. for Car- 
lisle and clerk of the council from 1710. 

Of Musgraye’s sons by his second wife, 
Joseph (1676-1767) was elected bencher of 
Gray’s Im in 1724, and was M.P. for Cocker- 
mouth in 1713, while George (1683-1751), 
a graduate of Christ Church, Oxford, was 
storekeeper of Chat^m doc^ard and was 

noticed sepmtely^Selow. 

[Foster^s Almnni Oxon. (1600-1714) ; Bi^er^s 
Animla of Queen Anne ; Betham’s Bmnetage ; 
Lnttrril’s Brief Hist. Belation ; Foster's Gray's 
Inn Ew.; Bnmet's History of his own Time; 
Cobbetrs PsrL Hist ; LowtheFs Memoirs of 
the Beign of James U ; Fergoson’s Cumberland 
and Westmoreland M.P.B ; Burton's life of Sir 
Philip Mnsgiaye ; Le Neye's Mon. Angl. ; OsL 
State Phpets, Ohules II; History of Oariisle; 
Bnm and Nioolson's ffist of Cnmbivlspd.] 

0 . 0 . 

MUSGBAVE. GEORGE MnSGRAVE 
([179^1883), diyme and topographer, bom 
in the pariah of St. Maiylebone, London, 
1 July 1798, was the eld^ son of Gemrge 


Musgraye (d. 1861) of Maryipbone pad Shil- 
ling^ Mmot, Bedfhrdahtie, who married, 
l^ng. 1790, Margaret (d. 1869), only daii|^- 
ter of Edmund li^nedy. The son George 
was one of the earliest pinilsof Charles Parr 
Bum^, and on 17 Feb. I 0 I 6 hb matriculated 
from Brasenose College, Oxford. He gradu- 
ated B.A. 1819, when he took a second class 
in classics, and M.A. 1822, and he was or- 
dained deacon 1822, and priest 1823. In 1824 
he held the cnraOT of All Souls, Maiylebone, 

I and from 1826 to 1829 he seryed in Uie same 

S isition at the parish church of Marylebone. 

uring the years 1835-8 he filled the reo- 
torr (H Bexwell, near Downham, NorfoU[, 
and he was ricar of Borden, Kent, from 1838 
to 1854, when he resigned in fayour of his 
son-in-law. Musgraye was lord of the manor 
of Borden as weU as one of its chief land- 
owners, and while yicdf he filled the east and 
west windows of the church with stained 

f lass to the memory of his relations. After 
854 he liyed in retirement, first at Withy- 
come-Raleigh, near Exmonth, Deyonshire, 
then near Hyde Park, London, and lastly at 
Bath. During these years he trayelled much 
in France, and he frequently lectured at local 
institutes on his tours or bis antiauarian 
studies. Two prises were founded oy him 
at the Clergy C^han Corporation SchM for 
Boys, St. Thomas’s Mount, Canterbury, and 
thm at its school for girls, St. John’s Wood, 
London. He died at 13 Grosyenor Place, 
Bath, 26 Dec. 1883. His first wife, whom 
he married on 4 July 1827, was CWlotte 
Emily, youngest daughter of Thomas Okkes, 
formerly senior member of council and pre- 
sident of the board of reyenue, Madras, and 
they had issue two sons and three daughters. 
He married, secondly, 24 July 1877, Char- 
lotte Matilda, elder daughter of the Bey. 
William Stamer, rector of St. Sariouris, 
Bath, and widow of Richard Hall Apple- 
yard, barrister-at-law. She died at Paignton 
20 April 1893, and was buried at Batm 
Musgraye was an assiduous trayeller, and 
probably knew the surface of France better 
than any Englishman since Arthur Yota’s 
day. He also explored the recesses of Swy 
and wandered on the coasts of the Adriatic, 
among the Apennines and the Alps, and by 
the Eloe uid the Danube. In 1863 he issuea, 
under the yeil of * Viator Verax, M.A.,’ a 
pmphlet called * Continental Excursions. 
Oanuons for the First Tour,’ which passed 
through four impressions in that yea^aad in 
1866 passed into a fifth edition as * Foreign 
Trayei, or Cautions for the First Tour.’ Ihis 
brochure eo^posed, with some exaggeration, 
the imposinons and indecendes m oonti-. 
Dental trayelling. He published, moreoyer, 
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wren bookh nuiitiiiK his leisurely and goa- 
•ippmg nunUM in hia fayourite country of 
Franca. Their titles were : 1. • Parson, Pen. 
and Pencil,* 1848, 8 yols., reissued in 1849 
with the more exact deBcription of * Ezcur- 
•LonatoPani^Tdhrs, and Rouen/ 2. ‘Ramble 
through Normandy, ar Scenes, Characters, 
and Incidents in Calvados/ 186d. 3. ‘Pil- 
ffrimaffe Into Dauphinfi, with a Visit to the 
Qrand Chartreuse, ’ 1867. 2vol8. 4. ‘By- 
roads and Battle-fields in Hcardy,’ 1861. 

6. ‘Ten Days in a French Parsonage in the 
Summer of 1863,* 1864, 2 vols. 6. ‘Nooks 
and Comers in Old France,’ 1867, 2 vols. 

7. ‘JRamble into Brittany,’ 1870, 2 vols. 

When vicar of Borden, a living in an agri- 
cultural district, Musgrave published several 
useful works for the benefit of hisparishioneis, 
both young and old. Among them were: 
1. ‘ Nine and Two, or ScAiool Hours ; a Book 
of Plain and Simple Iflstruction,’ 18^. 2. An 
oppendiz thereto entitled ‘ A Vocabulary of 
Eimlanations, or List of *Words and certain 
difficult Sentences in the Gospels,’ 1843. 

5. ‘The Crow-keeper, or Thoughts in the 
Held,’ 1846. 4. A new and im^ved edi- 
tion called ‘The Farm-boy’s Friend, or 
!]^ 0 ^ht 8 in the Field and Plantation,’ 1847. 

6. ‘ Hain and Simple Hymns for Public 
Worship in Agricultural Parishes,’ 3rd edit., 
Sittingboume, 1852. In his retirement he 
compiled : 6. ‘ A Manual of Plain, Short, 
and Intelligible Family Prayers,’ 1865. 

7. ‘Psalter for Private Commune,’ 1872. 

8. ‘ Readings for Lent,’ 1877. 

Musgrave aUo published ‘ Translations from 
Tasso and Petrarch,’ 1822, ‘The Psalms of 
David in English blank verse,* 1833, and ‘ The 
Odyssey of Homer, rendered into English 
blank verse,’ 1866, 2 vole.; 2nd edit, revised 
and correotM, 1869,2 vols. 

[FosteFs Alumni Ozon.; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1886 ed. ; Men of the Time, 11th ed.; 
Crockford, 1882 ed.; Academy, 6 Jan. 1884, 
p.9; Gent. Mag. 1861 pt.ii.p. 216.] W. P. C. 

MUSGRAVE, JOHN (Ji. 1664), nam- 
phleteer, was youngest son of John Mus- 
irave, by Isabel, daughter of Thomas Mus- 
grave of Hayton, Cumberland, and wanton 
of Sir Simon Musgrave, b^., of Edrahall 
in the same county. He himself resided at 
Milnerigg, Cumberland (Jbfpbesoh, 
Urland, i. 416). Upon the outbreak of the 
civil war he allied himself ^th the parlia- 
mentarians, greatly to the displeasure of nis 
family, and was made a captain in thew army. 
Owing, however, to his quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. he proved of little service to his new 
friends. He wished, too, to become a quakw, 
but was refused admission to the society. 
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AIom wiA a kindred spirit, Captain Richard 
Urackenthoroe, of Little Strickland, West- 
moreland, Musgrave was imprisoned in 1642 
for SIX months m Carlisle gaol by the justices 
and commissioners of array in Cumberland 
for maintainmg, as he asserted, the ‘parlia- 
mentary protestations* and opposing the 
arbitrary and tyrannical government of the 
corrupt magistracy and mmistry there/ On 
iMing removed by habeas corpus to London, 
the pair Mtitioned parliament for their re- 
lease, and fh^ were ordered to be discharged 
on 13 Dec. (ComwioTw* ii. 886). At 

his return home Musgrave again refused to 
submit to the commission of array, and raent 
the best part of the next two years in Got- 
land. Coming back to Cumberland in 1644, 
he found the militia and author itiei settled 
in the hands of ‘ such as were tb «iwom and 
professed enemies of the kingdom.’ Accord- 
ingly with some other ‘ exiles l.>r the parlia- 
ment’s cause ’ Musgrave represented the state 
of things to the paniamentary ■ tmmissioners, 
but on failing to obtain redress went to Lon- 
don in company with John Osmotherley, to 
petition paniament in behalf of the ‘well 
affected * of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
In particular he charged Richard Barwis, 
M.r., with having betrayed his trust by 
placing disaffected persons in office. The 
nouse referred the matter to a committee, 
and finally sent Musgrave to the Fleet on 
28 Oct. 1646 for contempt, on his refusal to 
answer certain interrogatories. About the 
same time his colleague, Osmotherley, was 
lodged in Wood Street compter for debt. 
Musgrave beguiled his imprisonment by writ- 
ing three virulent pamphlets, full of reck- 
less charges against those in power, which 
the house took notice of (^. iv. 419, 461, 
682). On being released in January 1647 , he 
and his friend Crackenthoipe presented a peti- 
tion to the House of Lordu setting forth the 
g^eat losses they had sustained by adhering 
to the cause of the parliament (Xor4a 
JmtmaU, ix. 670, 676). Their petition was 
referred to the commons, who declined to 
grant them any recompense. In July he 
was again a prisoner by order of the house 
(CbmmoTis’ JowmaU, v. 246). In September 
Musgrave attempted to force parlisment to 
redress his alleg^ grievances by convening 
a meeting of the London apprentw^ at 
Guildhall, though he afterwards denied hav- 
imr been there at all {OA. BtaU Papen, 
Dom. p. 601). Some bloodshed waj 

the teeult, and on 26 ^t. the house leeolTed 
to indict him at the SWe Bench bar ft* 
high treason, and ordet^Tum to be Mnfli^ 
inNewgate (p(mmon^ /winioISjT. 810-171. 
Proceedings against him were ultimately 
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Aiopped^iiid oa 8 JuM IMS Im wii allowed 
to \m leleeaed on bail (A. 684> He bow 

deroted bia eiuHgiea to ‘dkoowiag’ deUa- 
oottiti and eaetag that ti^jeompoiuided for 
Uioir eeCatea to the otmoet raloe (iVse. V 
Qwwb i . ibr Atwpiee ^ p. w). A 

boaated that in thia way he mught ayearly 
leTenue of 18,0001 into the state. On 27 Aug. 
1649 MnagraTe, with Chaekenthorpe and 
othen,eomplained to the council of state that 
the Oumberland and Westmoreland mUitia 
was not placed in trusty hands {Cal. 8taU 
Baperg^ Dom. 1649-60, p. 291), and in con- 
sequence was challenged oj Charles Howard, 
afterwards first earl of Carlisle Fq* rOf ^ 
make good his accusation (tb, p. ^). He 
next took exception to the persons nomi- 
nated by Sir Arthur Hesilrige [q. t.] to 
be commisuoners for the northern counties, 
and was ordered to formulate his charges 
against them pp. 461, 499). Thereupon 
he attempted to create a Aversion by laying, 
on 19 June 1660, an information a^^ainst six 
prominent Cumbwland sentlemen, mdnding 
Howard and Sir Wilfnd Lawson, for delin- 
quen^(CS(i/. qf Committee for Advance, Ac., 
p. 12^. Hesilrige, having been order^ to 
mvestigate the matter, reported that there 
was no truth in the charge. Musgrave at- 
tacked him in a praphlet, which the council 
of state, on 19 Dec., ordered to be seised 
( CaL State Papers, Dom. 1660, pp. 478, 568). 
In the event Muspave’s imputations upon 
Howard and Hesi&ige were declared by the 
council of state, in January 1661, to be * false 
and scandalous,’ and Hesilrige was recom- 
mended to institute proceedings against him 
(id, 1661, pp. 21, 28). He was now mis- 
trusted by all parties. On 8 Feb. the com- 
mittee for advance of money obliged him to 
enter into a bond in 1,000/. to prosecute 
several Oumberland men for a^gM under- 
valuations in their composition at Gold- 
smiths^ Hall (Cal. pf Proc. p. 12S81. Mus- 
grave made a last attempt to gain tne ear of 
the public, bv describing himself in a pam- 
phlet as an 'innocent Abel,’ Cain being re- 
presented by his two brothers and sister-in- 
law. It appears that his mother having 
married for her second husband John Vaux, 
a violent quarrdi over some promrty between 
Musgrave and the Vaux family ensued, and 
in tlm end recourse was had to the court of 
chancery. 

Mns^ve wrote ! 1. ' A Word to the Wise, 
displajnng great augmented gridVances and 
heavie pressures of dangerous consequence,’ 
4to FLondon], 1646, in which he complains 
of illegal imprisonment. 2. ' Another Word 
to the Wise, shewing that the Delay of Jus- 
tice is great Injustice,’ 4to [London^ 1646. 


8. 'YetaaotheiTford to«8aWiM,ihewinir 
that the nwvanflii Ib Ouabsfflaiid and West- 

morelana are unrsdraatod,* 4to [Londonl 
IM6. 4. 'AFoiirthWordtotheWtae;or| 
a Plains DiacovaiT of Englands Misery,* 
4to [London, 1M71 addressed to linton. 

5. 'A Dedaration 01 6aptaine J. Muaj^ve 
. . . vindicating him affauist the mispnsians 
and imputed reasons of his sad imprisonment 
for HiA Treason,’ Ac., 4to, London, 1647. 

6. ' A IVue and Exact Kelation of the,grsat 
and heavy Pressures and Grievances the 
well-aflected of the Northern Bordering 
Coonties lye under by Sir Arthur Haslerigs 
misgovernment,’ Ac., 4to, London, 1660t A 
reply, entitled ' Musgrave Muzl’d/ appeared 
in 1661, which wss answered by Musgrave 
in 7. ' Musgravea Musle Broken . . . ^herein 
is DiscoveM how the Oommonwedth ft 
abused by Sub-ConAnissioners for Sequestra- 
tions,’ Ac., 4 to, London, 1661. 8. *A Cry 
of Blood of an Inqocent Abel against two 
Bloody Cains,’ Ac., 4to, London, 1664, ad- 
dressed to General Lambert. Musgrave also 
published a letter signed T. G. entitled 'A 
Flain Discovery how the Enemy and Popish 
Faction in the North upholds their Interest,’ 
4to, London, 1649. An extract attributed 
to Francis Balduin, from Edward Grim- 
stone’s 'History of the Netherlands,’ 1608, 
p. 856, which he read in prison, he published 
under the title of 'Good Counsel in Bad 
Times,’ 4to, London, 1647, and prefixed to it 
a characteristic ' Epistle.’ 

[Muflgra^s’s pamphlets ; Cal. of Conmittee 
for CompoundiDg ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661, 
p. 266.] G. G. 

MnSGRAVE, Sib PHILIP (1607-1678), 
royalist, bom on 21 May 1607, and descended 
from Thomas, baron Musgrave (d. 1384) 
Fq. V.], was the son of Sir Richard Musgrave, 
Dart., of Hartley, Westmoreland (d. 1011), by 
Frances, daughter of Philip, loid Wharton. 
He was educated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and at Trinity College, Oxford, where he be- 
came a commoner in 1624, and was admitted 
to Gray’s Inn on 2 Feb. 1626-7. He re- 
presented the county of Westmoreland in 
the two parliaments elected in 1640L de- 
clared for the king at the outbreak of the 
civil war, and bd(^e j^vemor of Carlisle 
and commander-in-chief of the royalut forces 
in t^ counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. Musgrave joined Montrose in his 
first attempt to penetrate into Scotland, and 
was with him at the capture of Dumfiries 
(Mermriue Atdicue, 28 ^ril 1644). After 
I the surrender of Carlisle he joined the king 
at Cardiff, and was taken prisoner in Septem- 
ber at the battle of Rowton Heath (Walkeb, 
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MvignTa took an actiTe part in the in- 
€nfftt6S which led to tho second ciTil war 
and came to l^linburgh in March 1648 to 
negi^te with the Scottish royalists. On 
81 march the commilsioners of the English 
parliament deinanded that he should be sur- 
rwdered to themi to be dealt with by par- 
liament as an * incendiary betwixt the nar 
tiona’ (03W Parliamentary SUtory^ xvii. 91, 
106, 114, 183). But the Scottish government 
refused to surrender him, and on 29 April 
Musgrave seized Carlisle and declared for the 
king. Before long the advance of General 
Lambert drove most of the northern royalists 
to take shelter in Carlisle. They were re- 
lieved by the march of Hamilton [see Hxhil- 
\oK, Jambs, third Maboxtis and first Duke 
OB Hamilton] into En^and ; but Musgrave 
was obliged to hand over Carlisle to the 
Scots to garrison. Musgrave was not per- 
sonally present at the defeat of Preston, as his 
forces bad been united with the Scottish 
division of Sir George Munro [q. v.], and 
formed the rear of the invading army. After 
the defeat he and Monro separated, and Mus- 
grave, who had thrown himself into Appleby, 
capitulated on 9 Oct. 1648. He wrote a nar- 
rative of the campaign for the assistance of 
Clarendon, which shows how much the dis- 
sensions Iratween the English and Scottish 
royalists were responsible for their joint 
failure (Clabbndon, Behellionf xi. 14, 43-60 ; 
Clare^dimMS.2%Ql \ RusHWOBTH,vii.ll06, 
1114, 1167, J294; Gaemnbb, Great Civil 
War, iii. 436, 487 ; Obmbbod, Lancashire 
Civil War Tracts, p. 274; Hamilton Papers, 
i. 210, 218 ; Bubton, pp. 12-16). Musgrave 
left England immediately after the king's 
death. Parliament, on 14 March 1649, voted 
that Musgrave and eleven others named 
should be ‘ proscribed and banished as enemies 
and traitors, and die without mercy, where- 
soever they shall be found within the limits 
of this nation, and their estates be confis- 
cated' (CbmwMww’ Journals, vi. 164). In the 
summer of 1660 he accompanied Charles II 
to Scotland, but was immediately expelled 
by the Scottish government, and joined the 
Earl of Derby [see Stanley, Jambs, seventh 
Eaut. of DBBBYjinthe Isleof Man ( Walm^ 
Historical Discourses, y. 161; On- 

ginal Letters, ii. 28). In August 1661, how- 

tiu War, ii 821). He miBsed the king 
in Lancashire, was nearly taken prisoner, re- 
turned to the Isle of Man, and goTOTW 
of that island when it surrendered to Colonel 
Duckenfield (Burtow, pp. 19-29 ; Mtremvu 
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PoUtiau, 6-18 Not. 1661). Musgrave was 
allowed to return to England under the pro- 
tectorate, and was engaged in several royalist 
conspiracies against the Protector (Cal Ola- 
Tendon Papers, ii. 336, 383, 396, iii. 130). 
He was arrested in September 1668, impri- 
soned again as concerned in the attempted 
nsmg of 1666, and summoited before the 
council in the summer of 1669 (Cal Stats 
Papers, Dorn. 1663-4 pp. 167, 276, 1666 p. 
216, 1669-60 p. 36 ; Bubton, pp. 80-6, 68)! 

At the Restoration Musgrave presented a 
petition recounting his services, and was re- 
warded by the government of Carlisle and a 
grant of the farm of the tolls in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland (Co/. State Papers, 
1660-1, pp. 280, 481). He rep’-ese nted the 
county of Westmoreland in tLf Long par- 
liament of Charles II, an(i was very active 
in the suppression of recusanto nonconform- 
ists, and plotters against the government 
(Hist. Mss, Comm. 12th Re^ pt. vi. pp. 31, 
69, 109). Musgrave was grant od on 26 March 
1660 a warrant creating him a peer, by the 
title of Baron Musgrave of Hartley Castle, 
but the patent was never issued (Bubton, 

E . 66). He died on 7 Feb. 1677-8, and was 
uried in the church of St. Cuthbert at Eden- 
hall in Cumberland. His epita;^ and that 
of his wife Julian, daughter of Sir Richard 
Hutton of Goldsborough, Yorkshire, are 
printed by Le Neve (Monummta An^licana, 
u. 71, 181 ; Fairfax Correspondence, m. 206- 
208). Her portrait belonged to the Rev. 
George Musgmve in 18(56 {Cat, First Nat. 
Portrait Exhibition, South Kensington, No. 
698). Musgrave was succeeded in t^he ba- 
ronetcy by his eldest son Richard. His third 
son, Christopher, is separately noticed. 

[The chief authority for Musgrave’s life is the 
contemporary Life of Sir Philip Musgnve, by 
Gilbert Burton, vicar of Edenholl, edited by 
Samuel Jefibrson, Carlisle, 1840. For pedigrees 
see Foster^s Cumberland and Westmoreland Visi- 
tation Pedigrees, 1616 and 1666, and Fosters 
Baronetage. On Musgrave's connection with 
the siege of Carlisle, see A Narrative of the Siege 
of Carlisle, by Isaac TuUie, ed. by S. Jefferson, 
and Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Archwological Society, vii. 48, zu 104. 
Jefferson’s Hist, of Cumberland, Leath Ward, 
p. 416 : Nicolson and Bum’s Hist, of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, 1777, i. 690-0. Many 
letters of Musgrave’s are among the Dom. State 
Papers, Restoration Ser., and in the mani^pto 
of S. H. V® Kerning, esq., 12th R^. Hist, 


MSS. Comm. pt. vii.] 
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MUSGRAVE, Sib RICHARD (1767 ^ 
1818), Irish political writer, eldeat son of 
Christopher Musgrave of Tourin, co. Wa^ 
ford, by Susannah, daughter of James Usher 
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of BiUintojlor, neor Dongarran, in tho aame 
oonntj. was hont about 1757. In 1778 ho 
ontevra tho Iri^ narliament aa mombor 
for Liamore, which no oontmuod to repro- 
aont untU the union. A atronff proteo- 
tant and loyalist ho was rowardea with a 
baronetcy on 8 Dee. 1782, and on the union 
Tooeiyed tho^ucratiye ^t of collector of 
the Dublin city excise. During the preyious 
tionhlos ho had disolayed great seal and 
energy in enfotcing l^e law. On one occa- 
sion, w^ehigh sheriff of oo. Waterford (Sep- 
tember 17^). he had floggeda Whiteboy with 
his own hana, as no one eLse could be found 
to execute the sentence. He gave warning 
of Uie approaching rebellion in * A Letter 
on the Present Situation of Public Affairs,* 
dedicated to the Duke of Portland, London, 
1794 and 1796, Svo, and * Considerations on 
the Present State of England and France * in 
1796. On the suppression of the rebellion he 
published, under the pseudonym * Camillus,’ 
an address ‘ To the Magistrates, the Military, 
and the Teomanry of Lreland,’ Dublin, 1798, 
8to, in which he exonerated the executire 
fhirn the charge <ff having provoked it by 
arbitrary measures. In 1801 wpeared his 
* Short view of the Political Situation of 
the Northem Powers,’ 8vo, and ^Memoirs 
of the different Rebellions in Ireland from 
the Arrival of the English, with a Particular 
Detail of that which oroke out the 28rd of 
May, 1798 ; the History of the Conspiracy 
which preened it, and the Characters of the 
Princi]^ Actors in it,’ Dublin, 4to, Srd edit. 
1802, 2 vols. 6vo, a work so steeped in anti- 
catholic prejudice as to be almost worthless 
historically. It elicited a sober and dignified 
' Reply’ from Dr. Caulfield, Roman catholic 
bi^op of Ferns, to which Musmve rejoined 
in * OnsOTvations on the Reply, "Dublin, 1802, 
8vo. In 1804 Musgrave published * Strictures 
upon an "Historical Review of the State of 
Ireland,” by F^cis Plowden, Ee^, or a 
Justification of the Conduct of the English 
Governments in that Country,’ to which 
Rowden replied in an * Historical Letter,’ 
London, 1805, 8vo (cf. also the British Critie, 
NovemiMT and December 1808, and the 
Anti-Jacobin, December 1804,and September 
1806). 

Musgrave was a man of considerable talent, 
warped by blind pr^udioe and savm party 
spirit, d^ough strongly attachea to the 
&iglish connection, he was no lees strongly 
opposed to the Act of Union, ana never sat 
in the imperial parliament. He died at his 
house in HoUes Street, Dublm, on 7 i^ril 
1818. Mu^^rave married, on 10 Nov. 1780, 
DeboralL daughter of Sir Henry Oavendirii, 
hart., of Doveridge Hall, Derbyshire, 1^ 


whom he had m issue. The titte devolved 
upon his hrotheri Sir Christopher Frederick 
Muagiave, tmiM the works mentioned 
above, MuMrnt^ublished in 1814 * Obser- 
vations on Dr. Drumgoolelii Speech at Uie 
Catholic Board,’ 8 De^. 1818, 8vo. 

[Ann. Biog. 1819 p. 507, 1820 pp. 84 at seq. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1818, pt. i. p. 881 ; Burke's Peerage; 
Fromde’t Bngbsh in Ireland. H. 473 ; Gordon's 
Hist of the Rebellion in Ireland, 1803, Prefisee ; 
Hay's Hist of the Insnrreotion of the County 
of Wexford, 1808, Appendix ; Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton's Personal Slratebes, i. 76; The Treble Al- 
manack. 1801 ; Coinwidlis Corresp. (Ross), iii. 
160 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ii. 170 ; Fits- 
gerald's Seeret Servios under Pitt ; Lecky 's Hist, 
of Engl, in Eighteenth Gent.] J. M. R. 

MUSGRAVE, SAMUEL (1732^1780]^ 
physician and cl^ical scholar, son of Ri- 
ch^ Musgrave, gentleman, of Washfield, 
Devonshire, was atWashfield on 29 Sept. 

1782. He was educated at Barnstaple 
mmmar school, and matriculated at Queen's 
College, Oxford, on 11 May 1749. After his 
appointment on 27 Feb. 1749-^ to a scholar- 
amp at Coipus Christi College, Oxford, he 
was entered on its books as a commoner, 
and graduated B.A. 27 Feb. 1758-4, M.A. 
5 March 1756. About 1754 he was elected 
Radcliffe travelling fellow of University Col- 
lege, and spent many years on the conti- 
nent, chiefly in Holland and France. He 
became fellow of the Royal Society on 
12 July 1760, and took the degree of M.D. 
at Leyden in 1768, when he revisited. Paris, 
and was elected a corresponding member 
of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
BeUes-Lettres. He afterwards alleged that 
during this residence at Paris in 1764 he 
received trustworthy information that the 
peace si^ed the previous year had been 
sold to me French oy some persons of high 
rank. These person^ it subsequently ap- 
peared, were the princess dowager. Lord 
Bute, and Lord Holland. On 10 May 1765, 
on his return to England, he saw Lord Hali- 
fax, then secretary of state, on the subject, 
who required some corroborative evidence of 
the facts, and, when none was forthcoming, 
declined to make any movement. Musgrave 
then applied to the speaker, but he was again 
met by a refusal to take any action in the 
matter. 

Musgrave’s tenure of the Radcliffe fellow- 
ship had now expired, and he settled about 
V!w at Exeter, where he was elected on 
24 July in that year physician to the Devon 
and Exeter HomtaL As he did notsuooeed 
in obtaining sum^ent practice at Exeter, he 
reugned thu post in the latter part of 1768, 
and removed to Plymouth. An advertise- 
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bj \um ^the ‘St. James’s Evening 
Chronicle October 1766, that he was pr^ 
wmg for the press a Tolume of papers on 

thektepoime,attractedlittle attention. But 

a mnted ‘ Address to the Gentlemen, Clerxry, 
and Freeholder^ of Deyon/ which he issued 
on 12 Au^. 1769, as a preliminary to a general 
meeting in Exeter Castle on the subsequent 
b'Oct.^ excited universal astonishment. He 
admitted that he could not himself prove the 
charges, but he regard^ the action of Hali- 
fax as ‘ a wilful obstruction of national justice.’ 
Among the pieces published by Musgrave 
was OM entided ‘ An Account of the Cheva- 
liei^d’Eon’e Overtures to Impeach three per- 
sons, by name, of selling the Peace to the 
French.’ D’Eon, who hod been French pleni- 
potentiary in England in 1763, was aUeged 
^ have been restrained from taking any 
open steps by the machAations of the parties 
accwd. Many pamphlets appeared for and 
against Musgrave, and among them was one 
from D’Eon himself, repudiating all know- 
ledge of him and of the circumstances which 
he alleged to have occurred. After a full 
and patient hearing in the House of Com- 
mons, Miisgrave*s accusations were voted 
‘ frivolous and unworthy of credit,’ 29 Jan. 
1770 (Oent Mag, 1770, passim; European 
Mag, 1791, i. 386). 

These proceedings ruined Musgrave’s 
chances of professional advancement at Ply- 
mouth, and he determined on living in Lon- 
don. He took the degree of M.D. at Oxford 
on 8 Dec. 1776, and settled at Hart Street, 
Blooxfisbuiy. On 30 Sept. 1776 he was ad- 
mitted a candidate of the College of Physi- 
cians, London, proceeded fellow on SO Sept. 
1777, and was aj^inted Gulstonian lecturer 
and censor in 1779. He was harassed by 
pecuniary difficulties, and, when he found 
that his practice did not improve, was forced 
to eke out his income by his pen. As a 
Greek scholar he had few superiors, and his 
great delight was the study and annotation 
of the works of Euripides, but through want 
he was unable to carry out his design of pub- 
lishing an edition of that author, and he was 
forc^ to sell his collections to the university 
of Oxford for 200/. He died in very reduced 
circumstances at Hart Street, Bloomsbury, on 
4 July 1 780, and w as buried, with a short in- 
scription, in the burial-ground of St. George, 
Bloomsbury. ^ _ 

Mumave’s library was sold by J^™®® 
Hobson of New Bond Street, London, in 1780, 
and, mainly through the exertions of Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, who is said to have surrendered to 
the widow abond for several hundred pounds 
advanced by him to Musgrave, a very hberal 
subscription was obtained for the pubhcation, 
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m 1782, of ‘ ^0 Dissertations ’ for the bene- 
fit of hiB family. 

Musgrave’s works were ; 1. * Euripidis Hip- 
polytus. Variis lectionibus et Notis Editoris. 

Jeremim Markland emendationes,’ 
1766. ^ For the production of this volume 
he visited Pans, and collated several editions 
in its libraries. The notes of Markland were 
obtained though a friend, and his name was 
prefixed without his knowledge, ‘ and very 
much against his inclination.’ This text was 
adopted in the Eton editions of the play in 
1792 and 1799. 2. * Remarks on Boerhaave’s 
Theory of the Attrition of the Blood in the 
Lungs,’ 1769. 8. ‘ Exercitationum in Euripi- 
dem libri duo,’ Leyden, 1762. 4. ‘Dissertatio 
Medica inauguralis sive Apologia pro Medi- 
cina Empirica,’ Leyden, 1768 f>. * Address 

to the Gentlemen, Clergy. ai Freeholders 
of Devon,’ dated Plymoath 12 Aug. 1769. 

6. ‘True Intention of Dr. Vfusgrave’s Ad- 
dress to the Freeholders 01 Devon,’ 1769. 

7. ‘Dr. Musgrave’s Reply ,0 a Letter pub- 
lished in the Newspapers by the Chevalier 
d’Eon,’ 1769. The ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 
and the ‘Oxford Magazine’ for that year 
are full of comments on this controversy. 

8. ‘Speculations and Conjectures on the 
Qualities of the Nerves,’ 1776. 9. ‘Essay 
on Nature and Cure of Worm Fever,’ 177a 

10. ‘ Euripidis qum extant omnia,’ Oxford, 
1778, 4 vols.; another edition, Glasgow, 
1797. Musgrave’s collections, embodied in 
this edition, consisted of collations of the 
text, fragments of the lost plays, various 
readings, notes, and a revision of the Latin 
translation. His notes were included in the 
Leipzig edition of 1778-88 and the Oxford 
edition of 1821. The British Museum 
possesses two copies of the 1778 edition, 
with manuscript notes by Charles Burney. 

11. ‘Gulstonian Lectures on Pleurisy and 
Pulmonary Consumption,’ 1779. 12. ‘ Two 
Dissertations : i. On the Grojcian Mythology, 
ii. An Examination of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Objections to the Chronology of the Olym- 
piads,’ 1782. They were prepared for the 
press by Musgrave, and were hand^ by him 
shortly before his death to Tyrwhitt. 



School, 1806, and a Glaagow iMoe m 
I. 4, .' Hecuba, Oreatee et Fhiraiaw,’ 


ster 

1820. . A 

1809. 6. ‘Hecuba, Orestes, Fhesi^ et 

Medea,’ 1823. Selections from his notes 
were included in editions of ‘ IpnW^ “ 
Aulis’ and ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris, published 
at Oxford in 1810. A letter from lum to 
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Jo8^WaitoB(16]>Be. 1771) oniu^aeted 
edituu by the dalmtes of the Cuniidoii 
PlTMi, under hie editors^, of the pleya of 
Snripidei, it in WooU’e * werton/ ^ 887-8. 

MnegieWe notes on Sophomee were 
honffht the Ozfiwd UniTeni^ after his 
deadly and were inserted in an edition of 
the tragedies printed at Oxford in two to- 
lumee m 1800. A Tolume of the trage^es 
of iEechylus mnted at Glasgow in two 
Tolnmes m 1746, and now at the British 
Museum, contains manuscript notes which 
STS said to be in his handwritii^. He 
edited in 1776 the treatise of Dr. WQlism 
Musgrave [o. v.], * De Arthritide primogenia 
et xegulan,’ and he translated into Latin 
Ducam’s letter to Meerman on the dispute 
concerning Corcellis as the first printer in 
England. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phjs. ed. 1878, ii. 812-16; 
Western Antiq. vii. 3^, 86 ; Telfer s D’fion, 
pp. 199-805; Le^en Students (Index 8oe.), p. 
78; Letters of iladcliffe and James (Oxfora 
Hist. Soe. voL ix.), p. 91 ; Walpole's Oeoige III, 
iii. 884-6 ; Letters of Jnnius, xxzix. ; CsTendish 
Debates, i. 628-4; Jonzn. Honse of Commons, 
1770; Foster's Alnmni Oxon.; Qent Mag. 1780, 
p. 847; Nieh(ds*s Lit. Aneod. iii. 149-60, 668, iv. 
885, 288, ri. 887. vui. 1 19, ix. 685.] W. P. C. 

MU8QEAVE, THOMAS, Babon Mus- 
e&ATB ^ 1884), was son of Thomas Mus- 
grave. He repreeented Westmoreland in par- 
hament from 1841 to 1844 {Betum of Mem- 
ben qf Parliament f L 136-40), and was present 
at the battle of Nevill’s Cross on 17 Oct. 1346. 
In Januai^ 1847 he gave an indenture for 
the custody of Berwick (Cal, of Documents 
relating to Scotland, iiL 1477). On 20 July 
1852 ^ was directed to arrest robbers in 
the marches of Scotland. On 4 Oct. 1853 
he had a license to crenellate Hards for 
Hartley), which had been often destroyed oy 
the Scots, and on 8 March 1369 was ap- 
pointed to arrest Maria, daughter of William 1 
Douglas (ib. iii. 1564, 1572, iy. 45). In 1859 1 
he was ^eriff of Yorkshire and custos of 
York Castle, and in 1368 and subsequent , 
veais escheator for Yorkshire, Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. In 
November 1378 he was appointed warden of 
Berwick for one year, with an allowance of 
four hundred marks, an appointment that 
was afterwards extended to November 1878. 
In the early of 1877 Berwick was cap- 
tured by the Scots. Muegrave took p^ m 
the operations for its recoveiy un4er Henry 
Pen^, earl of Northumbermnd. On the 
oonolusion of the siege the English invaded 
Scotland, and the Earls of No^umberland 
and Nottingham detached a body of three 
hundred lances and as many arcimrs under 


the command of Muagravp^to oqpupy Mel- 
rose. Two eraisee, whom Muagravo aent 
out to lecontmtos, were teken the Scots, 
who then endeavoured to eurpriae him at 
Melroee. Bad weather prevent their pur- 
pose; bat Muagrave, on lAmlng of tWr 
, approach through hia foragm, rroe out to 
I meet them on 27 Aug. The Scots were 
‘ three to one, and after a hard fight the Eng- 
lish were defeated, and Muagrave and ma 
son taken prisoners. This is the> account 
given by Froissart; the St. Albans chrodider 
simply states that Musgrave, during a raid 
I into Scotland, fell into an ambush and was 
; taken prisoner {Ckron, Anglim, 1 828-88, jpp. 
i 165-6). Musgrave was released under se- 
curity in January 1878, but on failing to 
surrender the Earl of March in May forfeited 
! his bail. Eventually a thousand marlTswaai 
advanced by John Neville for his ransom and 
that of his son ; this sum was still unpaid on 
5 March 1382, when a distresa was levied on 
the Musgraves in oon^uence. Musgrave 
was summoned to prliament firom 25 Nov. 
1850 to 4 Oct. 1373, but the summons was 
not continued to his descendants. He died 
in 1384 (Foster, Visitation Pedigrees of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland), He married 
Isabella daughter of Thomas, lord Berkeley, 
and widow of Robert Clifford. His son 
Thomas was knighted by him before the 
fight with the Scots in 1877. Muagrave was 
ancestor of the Musgraves of Edenhall, Cum- 
herlaud [see under mubobavb, Sib Philip!, 

* Ha^rton, and Tonrin,co. Waterford, on which 
families baronetcies were conferred in 1611, 

1 1638, and 1762 respectively. 

I [Froissart, vii. 87-58, ed. Buchon; Calendar 
, of Documeots relating to Scotland, vols. iii. and 
' iv. ; Dtigdale’e Baronage, ii. 163 ; Barke*e Dor- 
I mant and Extinct Peerage, p. 890 ; Nicoleon 
' and Bum'a Weetmoreland and Cnmberland, i. 
590-9, ii. 155 iqq. ; Visitation Pedigrees of 
I Camberland and Wmmoreland.] 0. L. K. 


MUSGRAVE, Sib THOMAS (1787- 
1812), general, sixth son of Sir Richard Mua- 
grave, hart., of Hayton Castle, Cumberland 
uf. 1739), by his wife, the second daughter of 
John Hylton of Hylton Castle, Durham, was 
bom in 1737, and entered the army in 1754 
aa ensign in the 3rd buffi. He became lieu- 
tenant 21 June 1756, and captain in the 64th 
20 Aug. 1759 ; a brevet-major 22 July 1772 ; 
major, 40th foot, December 1776; and lien- 
tenant-colonel, 27 Aug. 1776, on the death of 
Lieutenant-colonelJames Grant at Brooklyn 

i Flat Bush). He commanded his regiment 
40th foot) in the expedition to Philadelphia, 
and greatly distinguished himself at German- 
town, one of Lord Cornwallis’s outposts iff 
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front of Uliilndalpliia, when the American 
nrmy in ^reat force attacked the Tillage on 
the morning of 4 Oct. 1777. Miugrave, with 
eix companies of hie regiment, threw himself 
into a large stone house, belonging to a Mr. 
Ohew, which h!^ defended with great reso- 
lution against repeated attacks, until he 
was reinmrced Tma the Americans repulsed. 
The action was commemorated by a silver 
medal, which was at one time worn as a 
regiipeiital order of merit (see Habtivos, 
iBWiv, and Tahobbd, works on medals). 
Chew’s house is represented on the medal, and 
is the background of one of the engraved por- 
traits of MusgraYe in the British Museum 
Prints. 

Musgrave went in 1778 to the West Indies 
as qimrtermaster-general of the troops sent 
•from New York under Major-general James 
Grant (1720-1806) Fq.t.], of Ballindallocb, 
to capture and defend St.lji 


the • British Military Panorama’ in 1813 
(Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 148). 

rFoster^sandBurke’s Baronetages; Army Lists 
and London Gazettes ; Beatson’s Nav. and Ifil. 
Memoirs, vols. iv-vi. ; Oornwallis’s Corresp. yols. 
Uii. ; Biography of Mnsgrave in British Military 
Panorama, toI. iii. London, 1813.] H. M. 0. 

MUSGBAVE, THOMAS (1788-1860), 
successively bishop of Hereford and arch- 
bishop of York, the son of W. Peet Mus- 
grave, a wealthy tailor and woollendraper 
of Cambridge, by Sarah his wife, was bom 
in Slaughter House Lane on 30 March 
1788, and baptised at the parish church of 
(ireat St. Mary’s on 26 April. He and his 
two brothers — ^the elder of whom, Charles 
Musgrave, became eventual archdeacon 
of Craven — were educat.ed at the grammar 
school, Richmond, Yorkshire, then in the 
zenith of its reputation undc’’ Hr. Tate. He 
was admitted pensioner of Trinity Colleg:e, 
Cambridge, in 1804, was eucted scholar in 
1807. graduated B.A. as fourteenth wrangler 
in 1810, when William (afterwards Sir 
William) Henry Maule [q. v.] jes semot 

, ' -1 mi h fn V. I 


to capture ana aeieuu oi<. jjucia. He left the , 
West Indies sick, but afterwards returned m 
brigadier-geneial to America, and wa* Ae 
lost British commandant of New York. He 
became a brevet-colonel in 1781, and on his 
return home at the peace was made aide^e- 
comp to the king, and Ueutenant^gene^ ol 
BtirW Castle. OomwoUis mentions Yam aa 
at the reviews J^rlin in 1786 wi^ 
Abereromby end David Dundos (17K-18iO) 
[n. V.] {Cornviallis Owresp.vol. i.) 0nl2 0^ 
1787 Musgrave woe appointed colond of tta 
new 76th or ‘ Hindoostan’ regiment (now 
2nd West Biding), which thp was for 

service in India, where it became f^o . 
— » 1 — ., 12 . yroA at Chatham, and ^e 



nniits were cmeuy iauu* _ 

^tes in the north of England. M“8^^e 

went out to India with it, ^ds^ed^n ^ 
staff at Madras for several 7^- ^ 

XnM^ave aSo^t' ^ 

tention from «>y»ly - H Hoswtel, but 
Uentenante^nerd , P thit of 

exchanged with Havi . --g jggidence. 

Tilbury Fort, whichidi^^2gj^l797^ 
HehecameaUeutenan W TTg^edinLon- 


in loii nOWHBlUOUlUOXO - — — . 

elected junior fellow m 1812, and senior 
feUow in 1832. In 1821, though his know- 
ledge of oriental tongues was by no meoM 
proWnd, he was appointed lo^ 
professor of Arobic. In 1881 he served the 


in 1B3/— niB e - * 

knowledge of business proved nl 8?^* ^ 
He was also an active and judicious 
J^ty magistrate. 1“ ‘ 

cided 

tto re^xation of [dl wligfous ^ 

mission to university degrees. The j^tmo 


Sins', is^asv%£ 

Stip, e^t«d the mtoatw^ ^ 
I and Sedgwick drew up a yep« 



“to cwSmmtioB (Ofc^ 0* p. 

M.iia^WftuiiWmi^^atdB^^ libe- 
TilfoAit^ VMdrod bim out for ureferment 
bom tbe wbig g^vemment. lu lo^ be was 



I departure: 'A friend of thirty years' 
standing, with whom an unkind word or an 
unkind thought neve^assed, is not to be re- 
I^Aced ’ (th. p. 431). He held the deanery of 
Bristol only a few months, being nominated 
to the see of Hereford, vacated by the death 
of Bishop Edward Grey, brother to Earl Grey, 
the premier. He was consecrated by Arcn- 
bishop Howley at Lambeth 1 Oct. 1837. At 
Hereford he revived the office of rural dean, 
and was instrumental in setting on foot the 
Diocesan Church Building Society (Phil- 
LOTT, Dioee&m HistorieSy ‘ Herefora *). On 
the death of Archbishop Edward Harcourt 
[q. V.] in 1847, he was translated to the pri- 
matial see of York. His enthronisation in 
York Minster took place 16 Jan. 1848. His 
episcopate, although characterised by much 
practical ability, was marked by no consider- 
able reforms. His motto was * Quieta non 
movere,* and he had a great dread of changes 
and changers. The revival of the deliberative 
action of the church seemed to him fraught 
with danger, and during his archiepiscopate 
the northern house of convocation was al- 
lowed to meet pro forma only. A large por- 
tion of the estates of Trinity College la^ in 
Yorkshire ; his position as bursar had given 
him an intimate acquaintance with many 
parts of his diocese, and he acquired an accu- 
rate knowledge of the requirements of the 
many large towns of the diocese. Naturally 
fond of retirement, he did not appear much in 
public, especially after a severe illness he had 
m 1864 ; out he was always ready of access 
to his clergy. Although abrupt in manner, he 
is describe as ‘the krndest of men, generous 
and unostentatious, his gifts free and liberaL’ 
He was warmly attached to evangelical prin- 
ciples. He died 4 May 1830 at 41 BeLmve 
Square, and was buned at Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

He married in 1^ Catherine, daughter 
of Richard Cavendish, second lord l^ter- 
park. His widow died 16 May 1863. There 
18 a portrait of him in the dining-room at 
Bishopthoipe. He printed nothing besides 
ehazges and occasional sermons. A contem- 
poraiv, Thomas Moore Musmve, who pub- 
lished in 1626 (London, 8v^ a blank verse 
translation of the'Lusi^’ot Camoen8,with 


[Gent. Mag. 1860, i. 626-6; prirate informa- 
tion.j 2. V. 

MU8QRAVB,WIMiIAM(1666P-1721), 

jffiysician and antiquary, was third son of 
Richard Musgrave of Nettlecombe, Somerset. 
The date of his birth is given in Monk’s ‘ Col- 
lege of Physicians ’ as 4Nov. 1666, bnt accord- 
ing to Coilinson it occurred at Charlton Mus- 
grove in 1667. He was educated at Win- 
chester College, being elected to a scholar- 
ship in 1669, and at New College, Ozfprd, 
where he matriculated 17 July 1676, was 
admitted scholar on 7 Aug. 16/6, and held 
a fellowship from 7 Aug. 1677 to September 
1692. Ten years later he contributed 66/.* 
towards the new bhildings at his college. 
He passed one session at the university of 
Leydez^ his name being entered in its books 
on 29 March 1680, but he soon returned to 
Oxford, and took the degree of B.C.L. on 
14 June 1682. For his distmction in natural 
philosophy and physic he was elected F.R.S. 
on 19 March 16^-^, and admitted on 1 Dec. 
1684. During 1686 he acted as secretary of 
the Royal Society, edited the * Philosopmcal 
Transactions ’ from numbers 167 to 176 
(vol. XV.), and on his retirement from office 
was presented with a service of plate, sixty 
ounces in weight. Musgrave took the de- 
gree of M.B. at Oxford, by decree of convoca- 
tion, on 8 Dec. 1686, and proceeded M.D. on 
6 July 1689. He was one of }:he lit£le set 
of enthusiasts who in the autumn of 1686 
formed themselves into a scientific body at 
Oxford, and for some years he practised in 
that city. On 30 Sept. 1692 he was elected 
a fellow of the College of Physicians at 
London. In the previous year he settled at 
Exeter, and there he practised with great 
success until his death. BEis house was in 
St. Lawrence parish, at the head of Trinity 
Lane, afterwards^ called Musgrave Alley in 
recognition of his restoration and enlarge- 
ment in 1694 and 1711 of the chapel of 
Holy Trinity. Musgrave died in December 
1721, and was buried on 23 Dec. in a 
vault in St. Leonard’s churchyard, Exeter, 
outside the city, as he believed that intra- 
mural burial in cities was unwholesome for 
the living. His wife was Philippa, third 
daughter of William Speke of Jorda^, White 
LaAingtcm, Somerset. W his wife, Anne 
Roynon. ^ died 14 Nov. 171A a^ 66, 
and was buried at St. Leonard’s, &eter, on 
21 Nov. A handsome altar-tomb which was 
erected to their memory has now been r^ 
moved. A portrait of Musgrave is mentioned 
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by Bron^ey. ^ «(heir 8oii| William Muagrayei 
M.B., of Ein^s Oollege^ Cambridge, was 
buried at St. Leonardos on 28 Nov. 1724 
Their daughter married Thomas Brown of 
King’s Kerswell, DeTonslure. 

Musgraye published at Exeter in 1703 a 
treatise, * De Artbsdtide Symptomatica,’ and 
in 1707 a further dissertation * De Arthritide 
Anomala.’ A second edition of the latter, 
'with a treatise by Mead, was issued at 
Amsterdam in 1710, and new editions of 
both of them were included in Sydenham’s 
* Opera Medica,’ 1716, vol. ii. At his death 
he left in manuscript a treatise, 'De Arthri- 
^de primogenia et regulari,’ which his son 
committed to the press, but did not live to 
see published. It remained in sheets at 
thj Clarendon Press until 1776, when it 
was published by Samuel Musgrave [q. vj 
Numerous articles 1^ him, many of which 
are on medical points, are inserted in the 
' Philosophical Iransactions.’ 

His antiquarian investijgations are de- 
scribed in three volumes, issued at Exeter 
in 1719, with the general title-page of ' An- 
tiquitates Britanno-Belgicse, prascipue Bo- 
mansB figmris illustratsB . . . quorum I de 
Belno Britannico II de Geta BritannicoHI 
de Julii Vitalis epitaphio cum Notis criticis 
H. DodwelH ; ’ but the second volume origi- 
nally appeared in 1716, and the third in 1711. 
His portrait, painted by G. Gandy in 1718, 
and engraved by Vander^cht, was prefixed. 
A fourth volume, ' quod tribus ante editis 
est appendix,’ came out in 1720. Belga con- 
sisfed, in the opinion of Musgrave, of the 
district from the Solent to near Henley- 
on-Thames and from Cirencester to Bath 
and Porlock, returning by Uchester to the 
border of Hampshire, and his volumes con- 
tained particulars of numerous l^man re- 
mains which had been found within its bor- 
ders. 

For these researches Musgrave wm pre- 
sented by George I, or his son, the Prince of 
Wales, with a diamond ring ^6 Aug. 1720). 
TTia account of the Roman legions, addressed 
to Sir Hans Sloane, and a portion of his letter 
to Gisbert Cuper, burgomaster of Deventer, on 
the Roman eagles, written to prove that they 
were made of some light substance and p^ted 
over, are in the * Philosophical Transactions,’ 
xzviiL 80^90, and 14fi-60 (cf. Letters of 
GM6srtC^,pp. 291,871). Some Roman 
euriosities procured 1^ Musgrave firom Bath 
were set i|p Dy him at Exeter Dewm^ 

p.occx). tTumerous communications on such 
topics passed between him and Walter Mo]^le 
[q. v.] Further manuscript letters by him 
are m the Ballard collection at the Bodleian 
Library, xxiv. 76-86. 


[MunPs OdU. of Phys. (Snd adit), i. 480-90; 
Dymond’s 8t Laonsra's, Exatar, pp. 29-80; 
Kirby's Winchester Scholars, p. 196; Weld's 
Royal Socia^. i. 800 ; Collinson s Somerset, ili. 
87 ; Burke's CommoneES, iv.689 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Wood's Fasti, u. 883. 896. 407; Wood's 
Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 666-7, 776 ; informa- 
tion from the Rev. Dr. Sewell, New College, Ox- 
ford ; Heame's OollecUons, ed. Doble. i. 266, ii. 
198. 206-8. 218, 217. 220. 347. iii. 141. 149. 182, 
262. 277-9. 880 ; information firom the Rev. 
J. F. Sheldon. St. Leonard’s, Exeter.] W. P. C. 

MUSH, JOHN (1562-1617), Roman ca- 
tholic divine, was bom in Yorki^re in 1562. 
When twenty-five years of age he passed over 
to the English seminary at Douay, and in the 
October following was sent with a few select 
students to join the Ei^lish College at Rome, 
in the first year of its foundation. After 
spending seven years there he was sent upon 
the mission, carrying witl him a reputation 
for learning and scholarship. Mush was 
highly esteemed by Cardinal Allen, who at 
one time thoimht of appointing him vice-pre- 
sident of the &eims seminary in the place of 
Dr. Richard Barret [q. v.], who intended to go 
into England. In Englf^ Mush’s character 
and abilities marked him out as the leader 
of the northern clergy. He came forward 
prominently at the cnsis in the afiairs of the 
clergy, when the grave dissensions among the 
priests confined in Wisbech Castle threatened 
to bring ruin or disgrace upon the mission. 
In company with Dr. Dudley he visited the 
prisoners as a chosen arbitrator in the dis- 
pute. Failing to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, he with his friend John Colleton [q. v.] 
projected the ' association’ which was in- 
tended in the absence of episcopal government 
to supply the secular clergy with some system 
of voluntaiT organisation. Thwarted in this 
scheme by the opposition of the jesuit party, 
and by the unexpected appointment of (ieorge 
Blackwell[q. v.lsaid to heacreatureof Father 
Parsons, as archpriest. Mush threw himself 
earnestly, though never with violence or mis- 
representation, on the side of the appellant 

ment until it was confirmed ^ the pope, and 
finally appealed to Rome against the tyranny 
of Blackwell and the political scheming of 
the jesuits. Mush was one of the thirty-three 
priests who signed this appeal, 17 Nov. 1600, 
and was later on, 8 Jan. 1603, one of the 
thirteen who signed the protestation of al- 
kflwse to Queen Elisabeth. 

For his conduct in the prosecution of the 
appeal Mush was more than onoe suspended 
by the srchpriest. In 1602 he was ona of the 
four depntiM who» with the eonmvanoe of 
the government, weie lent to Bomfi 
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to laj the grievances of the anti-jeauit and criminum aunt inaimulati. ^otongigi apud 
l^al section of the der^beforeClementVin. Jacobum Molceum’ [but prorably London], 
Mush has left a record of these negotiations, 1601. 

which were protracted at Borne for nine [a brief notice of Mush will be found in 
months, in a 'Dia^,’ which is preserved Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 116. See also Douay 
among the Petyt MSS. in the Inner Temple Diaries, pp. 101, 1 1 1, 297 ; Letters and Memorials 
(No. 088, vol. liv. £f. 190>9). Soon after of Allen, pp. 197, 366; Foley's Becords, vi. 184; 
the settlement of the dispute Mush became and Dr. Bag^haVs True Belation^f the Faction 
an assistant to the archpriest^in accordance be^un at Wisbich (1601), printed in the His- 
with the terms of the papal brief, which di- toncal Sketch of the Conflicts between Jesuits and 
rected that three of the appellants should be ^“iws in the Reign of Elizabeth, by T. G. 
so appointed on the first vacancies — and he Law (London, 1889), pp. 62, 93, and Intrc^io 
conrinued for many years to take a leading 

part in the government of the clergy. MUSHET, DAVID (1772-1847), metal- 

Mush resided chiefiy in Yorkshire, and was lurgist, eldest son of William Mushet an^ 
there the spiritual director of Mrs. Margaret Margaret Cochrane, was bom at Dalkeith, 
Clitherow [q. v.] the martyr, whose life ho 1 near Edinburgh, on 2 Oct. 1772, and brought 
wrote. Bishop Ghalloner, who writes with | up as an ironfounder. In February 1^92 
respect of Mush’s missionary labours, says he was engaged as accountant at the Clyde 
(i. 189) that ‘ after having suffered prisons Iron Works, where heftoon became so inte- 
and chains, and received even the sentence rested in the processes of the manufacture 
of death, for his faith, he died at length in that when in 1793 a reduction was made in 
his bed in a good old age in 1617.’ the stafi', and he was left almost sole occu- 

Mush was author of %ie Life and Death of pant of the office, he began a series of ex- 
Mistris Margaret Clitherow, who for the Pro- perimental researches on his own account, 
fession of the Catholike Faith was Mart3rred in this he was at first encouraged by his em- 
at York in the Eight and Twentlth Yeare of ployers, and was allowed to teach assaying to 
the Baine of Qu. Elizabeth in the yeare of themanageriB son; but later on, without cause 
our Lord Gk>d, 1686. Written presently after assigned, he was prohibited, and his studies 
her death by her Spiritual Father, upon Cer- had to be prosecuted after office hours. By 
taine Knowledge of her Life and the Pro- dint of sheer hard work, frequently labouring 
cesses, Condemnation, and Death.’ It was into the early morning, he became in a few 
edited from the original manuscript by Wil- years one of the first authorities at home and 
liam Nicholson of Thelwall Hall, Cheshire, abroad upon all points connected with the 
and printed by Richardson & Son, Derby, in manufacture of iron and steel. His employers 
1849. Mush also wrote, according to Dodd, becoming jealous of him, he was dismissed 
anaccountofthe sufferings of the catholics in from the Clyde Iron Works in ibOO. The 
the northern parts of England, and a treatise following year, when eimaged with partners 
against Thomas Bell, formerly a fellow- in erecting the Calder Iran Works, he dis- 
fitudent at Rome and missionary in York- covered me 'Black-band Ironstone,’ and 
shire, who joined the church of England and showed ths^^ this so-called ' wild coal’ was 
wrote several books of controversy. But capable of bein^ used economically. Though 
neither of these works of Mush appears to be it brought nothing to Mushet, this discovery 
extant. was of immense value to others, owing to the 

A work of more historical importance was extent of the deposit, 
his well- written treatise, which he dedicated A series of some thirty papers by Mushet 
to the pope, in defence of his brethren of the in the ' Philosophical Magazine ’ shows that he 
secular derav in their confiicts with the was at the Calaer Iron Works till 1805, when 
jesuits and BlackweU, giving the text of the he came to England. In 1808 he dates from 
appeal and ending with a letter of an earlier the Alfreton Iron Works, Derbyshire, while 
date, 1698, written by himself to Monsignor from 1612 to 1828 he is described as ' of Cole- 
Morro, reviewing the causes of the dissen- ford. Forest of Dean,’ and he is said to have 
sions at the English CSollege at Rome. It is noss^ed extensive property in that district, 
entitled 'DeclaratioMotuumacTurbationum In 1643 he gavevuuable evidence in the 
qun ex oontroversiis inter jesuitas iisq. in hot-blast patent case tried at Edinburgh 
omnibus frventem D. Georg. BUokwelli]^ {Export pf Trial^-^Neilwn v. Baird ^ Cb., 
Arohipresbyterum et Sacerdotes Seminario- Edinburgh, 1848, pp. 48, 812). 
rum in AngUa, ab obitu in'”* Card"* Alani The chief of Mushet’s inventions, all of 
piss Memorun ad annum usque 1601. Ad which relate to improvements in the methods 
S. D. N. Clementem ootavum exhibita ab of manufacturiim iron and steel, was perhaps 
ipsis sacerdotibus qui schismatis, aliorumq. the one patented in 1800 for the preparation 
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of ateel itom ibar-iron by a direct procees. 
Althou^n the method cannot be distin- 
flpmhed in principle from that followed by the 
Hindoos in the prepEiration of wootz, the 
patent was sold to a Sheffield firm for 3,000/. 
(Pbbct, Iron und Steely pp, 670, 672). Hie 
other ]^atent8 relat^to the extraction of iron 
from cinder and to improvements in the pro- 


net’s communications to the * Philo- 
sophical Magazine’ were in 1840 collected 
by*him into a volume entitled * Papers on 
Iron and Steel, &c.,’ 8vo, London. He also 
wrote ‘ The Wrongs of the Animal World,’ 
8vo, London, 1889, in which he denounced 
t&e use of dogs as drai:^ht-animals. He was 
the author of the articles 'Blast Furnace’ 
and ‘Blowing Machine' in Rees’s ‘ Cyclo- 
ps Aa’ and ‘Iron’ in the ‘ Encyclopsdia 
Britannica ’ Supplcmocit. 

Mushet died at Monmouth on 13 June 
1847 (Gent Mag. 1847, p. 220). By his 
wife Ag^es Wilson he was father of Robert 
Forester Mushet, who is noticed sraarately. 
An older son, David (cf. Mushet, rapere on 
Iron and Steel, Prefi), was a metallurgist 
and took out several patents. 

[Preface to Papers on Iron and Steel; Imp. 
Diet, of Univ. Biog. ; Engl. Encyclopaedia ; Brit. 
Mns. Cat. ; Boy. Soc. Cat. ; Phillips's Elements 
of Metallurgy, 2nd edit. 1887, pp. 325 and 332.1 

B. B. W. 

MUSHET, ROBERT (1782-1828), of the 
royal mint, sixth son of William Mushet 
and Margaret Cochrane, hie wife, was born at 
Dalkeith on 10 Nov. 1782, He was a brother 
of David l^shet ^q. v.J According to a state- 
ment contained in his evidence before the 


1887^ [q. V.] of St. Andrews, by whom he 
had issue. 

Mushet wrote: 1, ‘An Enquiry into the 
Effect produced on the National Ouirency 
and Rates of Exchange by the Bank Re- 
striction Bill,’ 2nd ed., 1810; 8rd ed., 1811. 
This was noticed in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
1810, xvii, 340. 2. * Tables exhibiting the 
Gain and Loss to the Fundholder arising 
from the Fluctuations of the Value of the 
Currency from 1800 to 1821,’ 2nd ed., cor- 
rected, 1821, 8. ‘An Attempt to explain 
from Facts the Effect of the issues oi the 
Bank of England upon its own Interests, 
Public Credit, and Country Banks,’ 1826. 
This was noticed in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
1829, xxxix. 451. 

[Gent. Mag. 1828 pt i. p 276, and private 
information.] R. B. P. 

MUSHET, ROBERT (L^il-1871), of the 
royal mint, bom at Dalloith in 1611, was 
second son of Richard Mu «het~a brother of 
David Mushet [q. T.]and of Robert Mu^et 
Q782-182^ [q. v.] His mother was Marion 
Walker. He came up to Ijondon to assist 
^ uncle Robert Musnet in the mint, and 
in 1833 his name appears for the first 
time in the ‘Royal Kuendar’ as ‘second 
clerk and probationer melter.’ Upon the 
reorganisation of the mint in 1661, when 
the * moneyers,’ as they were called, were 
abolished, Mushet was appointed senior clerk 
and melter with a residence at the mint. 
That office he held until his death. He died 
on 4 Sept. 1871 at Hayward’s Heath, and was 
buried there. 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ The Trinities 


TT -PT -J Ancients,’ London, 1837. 2. ‘The 

House of Urds committee on the ^mbols,’ London, 1844 ; 2nd ed., 

turn of cash 5*^“**, J;® 1847. 8. The article ‘ Ooinige’ in the eighth 

Ae seryice of the royal mint ateut ^, 'Encyclop^ Britaniuca;’ 

Mend^TntiTlsSs! “wh^ he'^peK “ "T^® PWladelphia, 

third clerk to the master. _Sub8eauently he i ... , . , 


held the post of first clerk to the master, 
melter, and refiner. He paid particular at- 
tention to the currency question, and gave 
evidence before the committee above men- 
tioned on 29 March and 7 April 1819. ^ He 

was also examined before Peel’s committee , ^ a - i 

in the House of Commons on the same sub - 1 received the name ‘ Forester firom the place 


[Authorities cited and private information.] 
B. B. P. 

MUSHET, ROBERT FORESTER 
(1811-189^, metallurgiBt, bom at Coleford, 
Forest of Dean, on 8 April 1811, was the 
youngest son of David Mushet [q. v.] He 


ject on 19 March. He stated that he ^d 
made out tables of the exchanges and prices 
of gold from 1760 to 1810 (see the prmted 
reports of those committee^. In 1823 he 
took out a patent (No. 4802) for prepare 
copper for sheathing ships by alloying it with 
smidl quantities of zinc, tin, antimony, and 
arsenic. He ^ed at Millfleld House, Ed- 
monton, on 1 Feb. 1828, having married 
Henrietta, daughter of John Hunter (1746- 


of his birth, but he never seems to have used 
it until 1874 in patent which he took out 
in that year. He was always known as 
Robert Mushet. 

His ^rly years seem to have been spent 
at Golerord, assisting his father in his metal- 
lurgical researches and expetments. In that 
way he became familiar with the value of 
manganese in steel-making, and in 1848 his 
attention was accidentally directed to a 
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sample of ' spiegeleiaen,* an alloy of iron and 
manganese, manufactm^ in Rhenish Prussia 
from a douUe carbonate of iron and man- 
ganese known as spathose iron-ore. Mushet 
immediately commenced making eimriments 
with this metal, and, although t£e results 
were of no immediate practical value, they 
ultimately became of great importance in 
connection with the B^semer process. He 
found that spiegeleisen possessed the pro- 
perty of restoring the quality of * burnt iron,* 
i.e. of wrought iron which had been injured 
by long exposure to heat. Bes8emer*8 cele- 
brated process of refining iron by blowing 
air through it when in a molten condition 
was made public in a paper read before the 
British Association at Cheltenham in August 
1856, and a sample of the refined metal fell 
into Mushet’s hands shortly afterwards. It 
appeared to him to be in a condition analogous 
to that of ^ burnt* wrought iron, and he 
found by experiment that the addition of 
molten spiegeleisen produced a substance 
which ^ was, in fact, cast steel, worth 42s. 
per cwt. I saw then,* says Mushet, * that 
the Bessemer process was perfected, and that, 
with fair play, untold wealth would reward 
Mr. Bessemer and myself* (TAe Bessemer- 
Mushet Process ; or, Manirfacture of Cheap 
SteeL 1883, p. 11). On 16 Sept. 1866 he took 
out three patents for improving the quality of 
iron, refined by blowing air through it when in 
a molten condition, and two other patents were 
entered on the 22nd of the same month ; but 
none of the specifications contain any direct 
reference to Be8semer*s process, the method 
being stated to be applicable to an abortive 
patent taken out oy Martien in 1855. 
Mushet bases his claim to the invention 
upon his patent of 22 Sept. (No. 2219), in 
vmich he specifies Hhe addition of a triple 
compound or material of or containing iron, 
carbon, and manganese, to cast iron which 
has been purified and decarbonised by the 
action of air whilst in a molten or fluid state.* 
Mushet took out several other patents for 
modifications of the process, but by an un- 
fortunate accident (so he asserts) he omitted 
to pay the stamp duty on the patent of 1856, 
which became oue in 1869, so that all his 
patent rights in this country and abroad 
were at once extinguished. 

Much discussion has taken place as to the 
originality and value of Mu8het*s invention. 
There was an admitted difficulty in ascer- 
taining with certainty when the decsrbonis- 
ing action of the blast of air in the Bmemer 
process had proceeded to the right extent, 
and therefore when it should be st<mped. 
MusheVs plan was to decarbonise completely 
or nearly so, and then add a given propor- 


tion of carbon m the state in.whicl| it exists 
in molten ^iegdeisen, the precise composi- 
tion of which should, of course, be known. 
Mr. J. S. Jeans states in the * Engineering 
Review ’ for 20 July 1898, p. 7, tlmt, < as a 
matter of fact, Bessemer had* actually gone 
so far with his experin^ts on manganese 
that he had virtually solved the problem 
before the Mushet patents were published,* 
and 1^ fact will, it is believed, be made clear 
by Sir Henry Bessemer’s ^ Autobiography.’ 
Mushet says : ^ I by no means arrogate* to 
myself the idea that, if I had not invented my 
spiegeleisen process, no one else would ever 
have found it out. On the other hand, I have 
frankly and publicly said that Mr. Bessemer 
would, in all probability, sooner or later have 
made the discovery. I, however, was for- 
tunate enough to anticipate him ’ {The Rcs- 
semer-Mushet Process^ Preface). In 1876 
the Bessemer Medal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute was awarded to Mushet, with the 
full approval of the founder. In making the 
presentation, the president, Mr. Menelaus, 
said that the application of spiegeleisen was 
one of the most elegant, as it was one of 
the most beautiful, processes in metallurgy, 
and that it was worthy of being associated 
with Mr. Bessemer’s process. But the re- 
ticence of both parties has rendered it diffi- 
cult to determine the degree of validity to 
be allotted to all Mushet’s pretensions. In 
1888 Mushet published his version of the 
matter, but Sir Henry Bessemer has not yet 
put his entire case forward. Although he 
paid Mushet an annuity of 800/. for sbme 
years before his death, he invariably refused 
to pay him royalty; and he intimated his 
readiness to allow Mushet and his legal ad- 
visers to see the whole process carried out, 
and challenged him to bring an action for 
infringement. This challenge Mushet de- 
clined (cf. J BANS, Creators qf the Age of Steely 
p. 61 ; and Jeaitb, Steely p. 78). 

Between 1859 and I80I Mushet took out 
about twenty patents for the manufacture of 
alloys of iron and steel with titanium, tung- 
sten, and chromium. A summary of these 
patents is given in Percy’s ^ Iron and Steel,* 
pp. 165, 188, 194. His experiments with 
tungsten alloys led to the mvention about 
1870 of what is known as * special steel,* 
which possesses the remarkable quality of 
self-haraening. It is forged at a low red 
heat, and allowed to cool gradually, acquir- 
ing a denee of hardness which renders it of 
great value for engineers* tools, for which it 
u now very largely used {Bngmesring^ April 
1870, pp. 223, 286 ; Jbaks, Steely p. 582). 
The precise mode of preparation is a secret, , 
but, nom an analysis by Gruner (Bulletm de 
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la SodSU d^Enpuragmentf 1878, p. 84), it 
appears to owe its properties to the presence 
of about 8 per cent, of tungsten. 

Mushet was of a very self-contained and 
reliant disposition. * I was never inside any 
steel works but my own,’ he says, *and 
never even saw tl^ outside of one except 
that of the Avonside Steel Works in Bristol;’ 
nor did he ever visit Sheffield, the centre of 
the steel industry. From about 1848 and 
onwards he was a very constant correspon- 
dent of the ^ Mining Journal.’ In 1857-8 he 
wrote a series of letters to that paper on 
the Bessemer process under the signature 
* Sideros ’ while carrying on a correspon- 
dence under his own name. In 1856 he read 
a paper before the British Association ^ On 
an Ancient Miner’s Axe discovered in the 
FoiSst of Dean ’ (BeporU^ p. 71). His work 
on ‘ The Bessemer-Mashet Process ’ (1883) 
was put forth in 1883 in order ^ that there 
may no longer be any doubt regarding the 
relation, the nature, and the value of the 
two processes which constitute the Bessemer- 
Musnet combined or binary processes of 
manufacturing cheap steel.’ 

He died on 19 Jan. 1891 at Cheltenham, 
aged 79, after many years of enfeebled health, 
leaving a widow ana two sons, Henry Charles 
Brooklyn Mushet and Edward Maxwell Mu- j 
shet, who were engaged as managers ^ a firm 
of steel-makers at Sheffield. There is a por- 
trait from a photograph in the possession of 
the Iron and Steel Institute in the * Engi- 
neering Keview ’ 20 July 1893, p. 7. 

[Mushet’e^ Bessemer-MuBhet Process, 1883; 
Jeans’s Creators of the Age of Steel, 1884, pp. 
60-5 ; Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
1876, pp. 1-4 ; private information.! R. B. P. 

MUSHET, WILLIAM (1716-1792), 
physician, was bom in 1716 at Dublin of a 
Jacobite family, who had fled thither from 
Stirling. He is supposed to have been edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was 
entered at Leyden on 26 Aug. 1745 (Peacock, 
Index, p. 72). Mushet was also a member 
of KinA College, Cambridge, and proceeded 
M.D. there in 1746, becoming a candidate 
of the College of Physicians on 4 April 1748 
and a fellow on 20 March 1749. He deli- 
vered in 1751 the Guktonip lectures. He 
was made physician in chief to the forces, 
and served at the battle of Minden (1769), 
but dedined an ofifer of a baronetcy for his 
services in that campaign. 

Mushet was intimately connected with 
the Duke of Rutland, ana had apartments 
for eleven years at Belvoir Castle. He died 
At York on 11 Dec. 1792. A monument was 
erected to his memory by his daughter Mary 


in Ae church of St. Mary Onatlemte, York.’ 
With a long insoription written by Sir Bobert 
oinclair, recorder of York. 

[Munk’s Ooll. of Phya] L, M. M. 8. 

MUSKERRY, ROBERT MAC- 
CARTH Y, Viscount (d. 1769). [See under 
Maocabtht, Donouqh, fourth Eabl op 
Clanoabtt.] 

MUSKERRY, Lobd op. [See Mac- 
Cabthy, Corm AC Laidhib Oob, a. 1536.1 

MUSKET, altos Fishbb, GEORGE 
^683-1646), catholic divine, son of Thomas 
Fisher and Magdalene Ashton, was bom in 
1588 at Barton, Northamptonshire. Hia 
father was of the middle class, and his mother 
of high family. After being educated at 
Barton and at Stilton, he was for half a year 
in Wisbech Castle, in attend'mce on the in- 
carcerated priests as a volunteer, and where 
in 1597 he was converted to the catholic reli- 
gion (Mobbis, Traudles of o.ir CathoUc JFbre- 
f others, ii. 266, 267). Twr of Ids brothers 
were also converted about tue same time, viz. 
Richard, who ultimately joined the Society 
of Jesus, and Thomas, who became a secular 
priest. George proceeded to the English Col- 
lege of Douay, and was formally reconciled to 
the Roman catholic church. He continued 
his studies there for four years, and was then 
sent to the English College at Rome, where 
he was admitted 21 Oct. 1601. He took the 
college oath 3 Nov. 1602, was ordained priest 
11 March 1605-6, and was sent to England 
in May 1607, but he appears to have been 
detained at Douay, where he was engaged for 
upwards of a year in teachingtheology. 

On 9 Sept. 1G08 he left Douay tor the 
English mission. He resided for the most 
part in London, and Dodd says it was the 
general belief that * no missioner ever took 
greater pains, or reconciled morepersons to 
the Catholic church’ (CAuroA itistory, iii. 
98). He was very dexterous in mansjring 
conferences between representatives of his 
own co-relinonists and protestants, and gave 
a remarkable instance of his polemical capa- 
city on 21 and 22 April 162i, when he and 
John Fisher [o* v.] thejesuit held a disputa- 
tion with Dr. Daniel f^eatley [q. v.] and Dr. 
Thomas Goad [q. v.] In the reign of Charles I 
he was in confinement for many years. On 
6 Jan. 1626-7 secretaries Conway and Coke 
bsued a ‘warrant for the apprehension of him 
and of Dr. Smith, bishcm of Chaloedoni and 
there ia^a list, ^ted yH March 1626-7, of 
'Praish books and other things bdoaging 
to Popery,’ taken in the house of Wiluam 
Shaiples in Queen’s Street, St Giles’s-in-the- 
Fieldb, presumed to belong to ^ Mr. Tlsher, 
otherwise Mr. Muskett/ A memorandum, ^ 
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ecMuaetimUy dated lQSI7,ftetes that Miiaket 
had amnl jaan hafoie bzohan out of Wis- 
hedh OMdey had mnoe been banished, and, 
having fetuined, had anin been taken 
aoner. On 6 Oot. 1628 he was in conve- 
nient at the Gktehonse. Subsequently he 
was brought to trial, and, as one of the wit- 
nesses swore positively to his saying mass, 
he was condemned to death. He remamed for 
twenty years under sentence, ‘ during which 
time ne found means to exercise his func- 
tions with the same success as if he had 
enjoy’d his liberty’ (Dodd^ iii. 98). At the 
intercession of Queen Henrietta Maria he was 
reprieved and a^rwards pardon^ but only 
on the condition of his remaining in con- 
finement during the king’s pleasure. When 
a proposal was made in 1636 for the appoint- 
ment of a catholic bishop for England, 
Musket’s name was in the list of persons 
proposed to the holy see. He was still a 
prisoner when he was chosen president of 
the English OolleGre of Douay in succession 
to Dr. Matthew Kellison [q. v.], who died 
on 21 Jan. 16^-1 ; but through the queen’s 
intercession he was released and banished. 
He arrived at Douay on 14 Nov. 1641. 
Though he governed the college in the worst 
of times, he contrived to extinguish a debt of 
twenty-five thousand florins. He died on 
24 Dec. 1646, and was succeeded in the presi- 
dency by Dr. William Hyde [q. v.] 

Dodd says that * as to his person he was 
of the lowest size, but perfectly well sliaped 
and proportioned. . . . His eyes were black 
and large, and his countenance both awful 
and ei^aging.’ The Italians styled him 
* Flos Cfieri Anglicani.’ 

He is believed to be the author of an 
anonymous book, entitled * The Bishop of 
London, his Leg^y ; or Oertaine Motiues of 
D. King, late Bishop of Ijondon, for his 
change of Religion and dying in the Gatho- 
like and Roman Church. With a Oonclusion 
to his Brethren, the LL. Bishops of England. 
Permissa Superiorum ’ [St. Omer], 1624, 4to, 
pp. 174. In this polemical work the author 
only personates Bishop John King [q. v.^, as 
he nimself declares {cf. Bsyuges, British 
Bibliographer^ i. 606). Dodd says of this 
work, ' Some Protestant writers ascribe it to 
Mr. Musket, a learned clergyman, but how 
truly I win not say’ {Church Hist i. 491). 

[Foley's Records, vi. 207, 21 1, 221 ; Gee’s Foot 
out of the Snare, 1624, pp. 78-80, 09; Fansani’s 
Memoirs, p. 226 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1627- 
1886 pp. 7, 106,480, 436, 1628-9 pp. 846,366.] 

T» 0 

MUSPRATT, JAMES (1798-1886), 
founder of the alkali industry in Ijancashire, 
was bom in Dublin, 12 Aug. 1793, of Eng- 


lish parents, Evan and Saral^Muspmtt. His 
mother belonged to the Oheriiize m^ly of 
Mamwaxings. He was educated at a com- 
mercial school in Dublin, and at the age of 
fourteen was apprenticed to a wholesale che- 
mist and druggist there, namdll Mitcheltree, 
with whom Im remaine^between three and 
four years. ^ He lost his father in 1810, and 
his mother in the following year. Failing to 
obtain a cavalry commission in order to serve 
in the Peninsular war, and refusing to accept 
a commission in the infantry, he went* to 
Spain and followed in the wake of the British 
trocms. After the temporaij abandonment 
of Madrid by General Hill in 1812 he was le||; 
in that city prostrated by fever; but, in order 
not to fall into the hanas of the French, he 
rose from his sick bed, and managed to walk 
one hundred miles in two days on the way 
to Lisbon. He has left % record of the journey 
in a diary. Muspratt then enlisted as mid- 
shipman on the Imp6tueux, took part in the 
blockade of Brest, and was promoted second 
officer on another vessel. But the harsh 
discipline of his superiors proved intolerable 
to him, and, with a comrade, he deserted by 
night in the Mumbles roadstead off Swansea. 
He returned to Dublin about 1814, and be- 
came the intimate friend of Samuel Lover 
[q. V.], James Sheridan Knowles [q. v.], and 
the actress Eliza O’Neill, whom he was able 
to help in her profession. 

A little later his inheritance, much di- 
minished by a long chancery suit, came into 
his hands, and in 1818, at the age of twenty- 
five, after starting the manufacture of ceftain 
chemicals in a small way by him’self, he set 
up, with a friend named Abbott, as a manu- 
facturer of pruBsiate of potash. In 1823 the 
duty of SO/, per ton was taken off salt, and 
Muspratt at once took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of introducing into this country the 
manufacture of soda on a large scale by the 
Leblanc process. Losh had preceded him on 
the Tyne in 1814, and Charles Tennant [q. v.] 
on the Clyde in 1816, but only a beginning 
had been made. Muspratt saw that the 
valley of the Mersey, with its coalfields, salt- 
mines, and seaport, offered advantages of the 
first order for alkali works, and he set up 
his first plant at Live^ool. At first he was 
actually obliged to give away his soda-ash 
to the soap-boilers (who were prejudiced in 
favour of potash), and to teach them how to 
use it ; but soon the demand for his products 
increased so much that the works outgrew 
the land at bis disposal, and Muspratt io^d 
an Irishman, Josias Christopher Gamble, in 
building new works at St. Helens in 1828. 
Two years later he left Gamble and set up^ 
another manuiactory at Newton. At this tim» 
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the meaw for oondensinff the hydrochloric 
acid produced m the Leblanc process were 
quite inadequate, and the Liverpool corpora- 
tion and the landowners near Newton, on 
account of thq damage done to vegetation 
by the acid fumes, began litigation against 
Muspratt, which laflted from 1832 to 1850. 
Finiuly Musprhtt closed his works and opened 
new and succeMful ones in Widnes and ^int, 
which he left in 1857 to his sons on retiring 
from bilsinesB. Muspratt was the first to 
build a Leblanc soda-works in England on 
a large scale, and it is as the chief founder of 
the dkali manufacture in this country that 
he will be remembered. In the towns of St. 
Helens and Widnes thousands of workmen 
are now employed in the manufacture. 

Muspratt took in his later years a keen 
interest in educational matters, and helped 
to found the Li verpoof Institute. He passed 
much of his time in foreign travel, and paid 
long visits to the chemist Liebig at Giessen 
and Munich. He died on 4 May 1886 at 
Seaforth Hall, near Liverpool, and was buried 
in the parish churchyard of Walton. 

Muspratt married Julia Connor, in Dub- 
lin, on 6 Oct. 1819. He had ten children, 
four of whom, James Sheridan [q. y.], Bichard, 
Frederick (of whom see obituary in the Joum, 
Chem. iSbc.xxvi. 780), and Edmund Knowles, 
became chemists, and succeeded him in his 
business. 

A woodcut engraving of Muspratt is pre- 
fixed to the memoir quoted below. 

[Memoir of James Muspratt, by J. F. Allen ; 
Chemical Ti^de Journal, v. 240 ( 1 889) ; Obituary, 
Joum. Soc. Chemical Industry, v. 314; J. S. 
Muspratt’s Chemistry, ii. 920 (1st edit.); First 
Annual Report under the Alkali Act, by R. Angus 
Smith, p. 14 (1865) ; private information from 
his son, E. K. Muspratt, esq,] P. J. H. 

MUSPRATT, JAMES SHERIDAN 
(1821-1871), chemist, son of James Muspratt 
fq. T.], was bom at Dublin on 8 March 1821. 
He first studied chemistry under T. Graham 
[q. V.] at the Andersonian University, Glas- ! 
gow, and at University College, London. Be- j 
fore the age of seventeen he was entrusted ^ 
with the chemical department at PeelThom]^ 
son’s manufactory in Manchester. A little i 
later he went to America, and entered into a 
business partnership which pyoved a failure. 
He returned to Europe, and in 1843 entered 
the laboratory of Liebig at Giessen, where he 
did his best work. He published in 1845 an 
important research on the sulphites, which 
served as his inaugural thesis for the demree 
ofPh.D.,and alsomvestigations on tolnioine 
and nitraniline, which were first prepared by 
and A. W. Hofinann. After travel- 
ling for some years in Germany, he returned 


to EMland, and in 1848 founded the Liver- 
1^1 ^lU»e of Chemistry, a private institu- 
tion for the training of chemists. In 1857 
Muspratt succeeded to a share in his father’s 
business. From 1864 to 1860 he was engaged 
m ^t^ a large and readable dictiona^ of 

Chemistry ... as applied to the Arts and 
Manufactures,’ of which several editions have 
been published in English, and in Gman and 
Russian translations. He also translated 
Plattner’s classical treatise on the ^Blowpipe ’ 
(London, 8vo, 1845), and published ‘Out- 
lines of Analysis ’ (1849), and works on ‘ The 
Chemistry 01 Vegetation’ and the ‘Infiuence 
of Chemistry in the Animal, Vegetal, and 
Mineral Kingdoms.’ The ‘Royal Society’s 
Catalogue ’ contains a list of thirty-five 
papers published independerth , three in 
couaboration with Hofmann, md one with 
Danson. 

In 1848 Mu^ratt marrio 1 the American 
actress Susan (j^hman, who died in 1859. 
Muspratt died on 3 Apr*' 1871 at West 
Derby, Liverpool. 

A steel engraving from a photograph is 
prefixed to the first volume of Muspratt’s 
‘ Chemistry.’ 

[Besides the sources cited, see Biography of 
Sheridan Muspratt, by a London Barrister-at- 
Law, 1852; Biography by W. White, London, 
1869 ; Men of the Time, 1 868 ,* Chem. News, zziii. 
82 ; Journ. Chem. Soc. xxiv. 620 ; H. Carrington 
Bolton’s Bibliography of Chemistry, 1893 J 

F. J. H. 

MUSS, CHARLES (1779-1824), enamel- 
I and glass-painter, bom in 1779, was son of 
' Boniface Muss (or Musso), an Italian artist, 
who exhibited a drawing at the Society of 
I Artists’ exhibition in 17^, and is stated to 
have practised at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Musa 
was principally employed on glass-painting, 
and as such became one of the principal 
artists in Collins’s glass-works near Temple 
Bar. He obtained some eminence in this art, 
and executed among others a copy of Rubens’s 
‘ Descent from the Cross ’ on glass for St. 
Bride’s Church, Fleet Street. He devoted 
much time to the art of painting in enamel, 
and after some vicissitudes of fortune brought 
it to great perfection. He copied in tnis 
manner a number of important works by the 
old masters, some in an unusualW large sixe, 
such as the ‘ Holy Family,’ a^r Farmegiiuo. 
He was appointed enamel-painter to the king, 
and received many commissions from him. 
He had, however, mrely secured success aiid 
a recognised position m his arts when his 
career was cut short by his death, which 
happened about Auflpist 1824. He had been 
an occasional exhibitor of enamds at the 
Royal Academy from 1800 to 1823. Musa / 
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was a penonal friend of John Martin [q. y.] 
the painter, who undertook to direct the comr 
pletion as far as posuble of Muss’s unfinished 
worksonfflassandinenameL Muss had also 
prepared for publication a set of thirty-three 
orinnaloutline iUustrationstoQ^s * Fables/ 
and a few copies were worked on for inspec- 
tion before his death, which stopped their pub- 
lication. He left a widow, and on 29 and 
30 Nov. 1824 his collections of prints, draw- 
ings, &0., and completed works were sold bj 
auction for her benefit. 

[Gent. Mag. 1824, pt. ii. p. 186 ; RedgraTe's 
Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760- 
1880.] L. C. 

MUSTERS, GEORGE CHAWORTH 
(1841-1879), * King of Patagonia,’ com- 
mander, royal navj^ was the son of John 
George Musters of Wiverton Hall, Notting- 
ham wre, formerly of the 10th royal hussars, 
by his wife Emily, daughter of Philip Ham- 
mond, ofWestacre, Norfolk. Hisgran^ather, 
John Musters of Coiwick Hall, Nottingham- 
shire, Hheking of gentlemen huntsmen,’ mar- 
ried in 1806 Ik&ry Ann Ohaworth, sole heiress 
of Chaworth of Annesley, Nottinghamshire, 
the * Mary ’ of Byron’s poem, * The Dream.’ 

George Chaworth Musters was bom at 
Naples, while his parents were travelling, 
18 Feb. 1841 . He was one of three children. 
His father dying in 1842, and his mother in 
1846, he was brought up chiefly by hie 
mother’s brothers; one of whom, Robert 
Hammond, had sailed with Admiral Robert 
Fitzroy [q . v.] in H.M.S. Beagle. Geor^ went 
to school at Saxh/s in the Isle of Wight, 
and Green’s at Sandgate, and thence to Bur- 
ney’s academy at Gosport*, to prepare for 
the navy. He was entered on board the 
Algiers, 74 guns, in 1864, and served in her 
in the Black Sea, receiving the English and 
Turkish Crimean medals by the time he was 
fifteen. In October 1866 he was transferred 
to the Gorgon, and served in 1867-8 in the 
Chesapeake, and in 1869-61 in the Marl- 
borough. In 1861 he passed in the first 
class m his examination ; was posted to the 
Victoria and Albert roy^ yacht ; promoted 
to lieutenant 4 Sept. 1^1, and appointed to 
the Stromboli sloop of war. Captain Philipis, 
servingin her on the coast of South America 
froniDeoember 1861 until die was paid 
off in June 1866. When at Rio in 1862 he 
and a midshipman of the Stromboli, in a 
youthful fteak, climbed the wefil-known 
Sum Loaf mountain, and planted the British 
ewgn on the summit, where for some years 
it defied all efforts to dislodge it. While on 
^e l^th American station he bought land, 
and started sheep-farming at Montevideo. 


After he was placed on ha)f-pay, Jie carried 
out a long-cheiiwed project of travelling over 
South America. The journey is described in 
his * At Home with the Patagonians, a Year’s 
Wandering on Untrodden Ground from the 
Straits of Magellan to the R!to Negro,’ Lon- 
don, 1871, 2nd ed. 1873t In this bold and 
adventurous undertaking, which occupied 
1869-70, Musters lived on the most friendly 
terms with the Patagonian aborigines, by 
whom he was treated as a king, traveling 
with one of the hordes firom Magellan Straits 
to the Rio Negro, and afterwaras traversing 
the northern part of Patagonia from east to 
west, a distance of fourteen hundred mi]^. 
The results were a considerable addition to 
geographical knowledge — particularlv of the 
south-eastern slopes of the Andes — nill par- 
ticulars of the character and customs m the * 
Tehuelche tribes, and many interesting ob- 
servations on the climate. The Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London presented him 
witn a gold watch in 1872. The open-air 
habits acquired in this sort of life haa a sin- 
gular effect on his constitution. After his 
return to England he often preferred to sleep 
in the garden wrapped in a blanket, although 
as a rule he was susceptible to cold. Musters 
subsequently visited Vancouver’s Island, and 
had some adventures with the Indians of 
British Columbia, of which a narrative was 
promised, but never published. Retumi^ to 
South America, he set out to traverse Cmili 
and Patagonia from west to east, but was ob- 
liged to return to V enezuela. He came home 
to England in 1878, married, am^ went out to 
South America with his wife to reside in 
Bolivia. From February 1874 to September 
1876 he travelled much in Bolivia and the 
countries adjacent, rathering a large amount 
of geogra|diical inrormation, whi^ is pub- 
lished in the Roval Geographical Society’s 
^Prooeedings,’ vol. zlvii. After his return 
home Musters resided chiefly with his brother 
at Wiverton, an old seat of the Chaworth 
family. In October 1878 he repaired to 
London in order to prepare himself for the 
Mozambique, where he had been appointed 
consul. He died on 26 Jan. 1879. He was 
a fearless explorer, and a man of unfailing 
tact and winning manners. 

Musters’s wife, Herminia, daughter of 
George Williams of Sucr^ Bolivia, was au- 
thoress of * A Book of Hunting Songs and 
Sport,’ London, 1888, 12mo ( Axliboit^. 

FBurke’s Landed Gentry, 1886 ed,, under 
* Musters ; ’ Musters’s At Home with the Pata- 
gonians, 2nd ed. 1873 ; Ftoeeedings Royal Geo- 
graphical Soe. London, vol. xlvii., and obituary 
notice in Proceedings, new ser. vol. i. (1879), pp 
897-8; Allibone’s Diet, BuppL] H. M. 0. 
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MIBCFOBJ), JOHN 'b'E{d, 1329), judge, 
a member of a knightly family that tookits 
name from Mutford in Suffolk, was engaged 
for Edward I in 1294 (Foss), and, a petiSon 
havixm been presented in parliament by one 
iBabella de Sererley in 1306, was called upon 
to inform the treasurer and barons of the ex- 
chequer as to the king’s right to interfere in 
the matter (BolU of Parliammtj i. 197). In 
that year he was appointed one of four justices 
m trailbaston for ten counties (^. p. 218). 
in common with other justices and members 
of the council he was summoned to attend 
parliament in 1307. He received a summons 
m JanuaiT 1308 to attend the coronation of 
Edward II (Fcederaf ii.i. 27), and acted as an 
itinerant justice at various times during the 
rqjgn. In 1310 he was ordered to be ready to 
go to Gascony on the king’s business. Having 
receded from parlitftnent in 1311 he was 
ordered to return to it, and in October was 
appointed a commissioner for the settlement 
of discontent in Ireland (ih» u. i. 143, 144). 
On 30 April 1316 he was appointed a justice 
of common pleas, and hela that office until 
1329, when he died, and was buried in Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 467; Suckling's Hist, of 
SuWk, p. 274; Blomefield's Norfolk, iv. 39; 
Rolls of Pari. i. 197, 218; Pari. Writs, i. ii. 
passim ; Rymer’s Feeders, xi. i. 27, 143, 144 (Re- 
cord ed.)] W. H. 

MUTRIE, MARTHA BARLEY (1824- 
1886), flower-painter, elder daughter of Ro- 
bert Mutrie, a native of Rothesay in Bute, 
w£o had gettled in Manchester in the cotton 
trade, was bom at Ardwick, then a suburb 
of Manchester, on 26 Aug. 1824. She studied 
from 1844 to 1846 in the private classes of 
the Manchester Sdiool of Design, then under 
the direction of George Wallis, and after- 
wards in his private art school. She ex- 
hibited for some years at the Royal Manches- 
ter Institution, and in 1863 smt her first 
contribution, * Fruit,’ to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. In 1864 she settled in Lon- 
don, and sent a picture of ‘ Spring Flowers’ to 
the Royal Academy, where she afterwards 
exhibited annually until 1878. Her pictures 
of ‘Geraniums’ and ‘Primulas’ in the ex- 
hibition of 1866 atteacted the notice of John 
Ruskin, who mentioned them with rnraise in 
his ‘Notes on some of the Principal Pictures 
in the Royal Academy.’ She also contributed 
to the Art Treasures ESxhibition held at Man- 
chester in 1867, and to several international 
exhibitions, both at home and abroad. A 
‘ Group of Camellias’ is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. She died at 36 Palace Gar- 
dens Terrac^ Kensington, on 30 Dec. 1886, 
and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 


Ankib Febat Mutbib (1826-1893), 
younger sister of the above, was bom at 
Ardwick on 6 March 1826, and also studied 
at the Manchester School of Design and under 
GeorgeWallis. Shefirst exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1861, when she sent a picture of 
‘ Fruit,’ which was followed in 18^ by two 
pictures of ‘ Fruit and Flowers,’ and in ifes by 
‘ Flowers.’ She removed with her sister to 
London in 1864, and in 1866 exhibited at the 
Royal Academy ‘Azaleas' and ‘Orchids,’ 
which were highly praised by John Ruskin 
for their ‘very lovely, pure, and yet unob- 
trusive colour.’ She continued to exhibit 
almost aiinual^ until 1882, some of her best 
works bein^ Roses’ and ‘Orchids’ in 1866, 
‘Autumn Flowers’ in 1867, ‘Reynard's 
Glove ’ in 1868, ‘ Where the Bee sucks ’ in 
1860, ‘ York and Lancasr r ' in 1861, ‘ Au- 
tumn ’ in 1863, ‘ The Balcony ’ in 1871, ‘ My 
First Bouq^t ’ in 1874, ‘ Farewell, Summer,’ 
in 1876, ‘^e Evening I’rimrose’ in 1876, 
and ‘ Wild Flowers of South America ’ in 
1877. She also exhibited at the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition of 1867, at the Bri- 
tish Institution, and elsewhere. A ‘ Group 
of Cactus, &c.,’ is in the South Kensin^on 
Museum. She died at 26 Lower Rock Gar- 
dens, Brighton, on 28 Sept. 1893, and was 
interred in Brompton cemetery. 

[Athenesum, 1886 i. 76, 1893 ii. 496; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1861-82 ; Cata- 
logue of the National Gallery of British Art at 
South Eensington, 1898; information from Fre- 
derick Bower, esq.] R. B. G. 

MWYNPAWR (d. 666 P), king of Glo- 
morgan. [See Moboan.] 

MTCHELBOURNE. [See Miohel- 

BOBEE.] 

MYOHELL, JOHN (^. 1666), printer. 
[See Mitchell.] 

MYDDELTON. [See also Midbletob.] 

MYDDELTON or MIDDLETON, Sib 
HUGH (1660 P-1631), projTOtor of the New 
River, bom at Galch Hill in the parish of 
Hdnllan, Denbigh, North Wales, in 1669 or 
1660, was sixth son of Richard Myddelton, 
M.P.f governor of Denbigh Castle, by^ue, 

mim o? Denbi^ EaSnet Baronet- 

age, p. 861). Sir^omas Myddelton [q. v.l, 
lord mayor of London, and William Myd- 
delton [q. V.] were brothers. He was sent up 
to Loxmon to learn the trade of a goldsmith, 
which then embraced banking; and i^carried 
on business successfully in Bass i s ha w or 
-R n^ng hall Street through life. Hoalaoeifl- 
\jeM in ventures of tnSle by aea^ being pwK 
bably enomuaged thefeto by hit intiinacy 
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with Sir Walter Raleigh and other sea ca^ 
tains, including his brother, William Mjddel- 
ton [q. y.], who made nrofitable speculations 
on the Spanish main (Williams, Ancient and 
Modem Denbigh^ p. 105). There is a tradi- 
tion that Myddelton and Raleigh used to sit 
together at the door of the former's shop and 
smoke the newly introduced weed tobacco, 
fln^tly to the amasement of the passers-by. 
He liKewise entered into the new trade of 
clothmaldng with great energ^r, and followed 
it with BO much success, that in a sjraech de- 
liyered by him in the House of Oommons 
between 1614 and 1617 on the proposed cloth 
patent, he stated that he and his partner 
employed several hundred families. 

Myddelton continued to keep up a friendly 
connection with Denbigh, and he seems to 
have been mainly instrumental in obtaining 
for the borough its charter of incorporation in 
1596. In recognition of this service the bur- 
gesses elected him their first alderman, and 
in that capacity he signed the first by-laws 
of the borough in 1597. About the same 
date he made an abortive attempt to sink 
for coal in the neighbourhood. He was subse- 
quently appointed recorder of Denbigh, and 
in 1603 he was elected M.P. for the borough, 
and again in 1614, 1620, 1623, 1625, and 
1628. He was frequently associated with 
his brother Robert on parliamentary com- 
mittees of inquiry into matters connected 
with trade and finance. 

London had now far outgrown its existing 
means of water supply, but although com- 
plaints had been constantly made, and even 
acts of parliament had been obtained in 1605 
and 1606, authorising the corporation to 
remedy the want by cringing in a stream 
from the springs at Chad well and Amwell, 
Hertfordshire, no steps had been taken to 
carry them out. At length Myddelton, who 
had already paid considerable attention to 
the Bu^ect as a member of the committees 
of the House of Oommons, before whom the 
recent acts had been discussed, offered to 
execute the work. The corporation readily 
agre^ to transfer to him their powers on 
condition of his finishing the work within 
four years from the spring of 1609. The first 
sod upon the works of the proposed New 
lUver was turned on 21 April 1609. With 
untiring energy Myddelton persevered in his 
undertfddng, despite the opposition of the 
landowners through whose property the 
stream was to pass, and who com|uained 
that their land was likely to suffer m con- 
sequence by the overfiow of water. In 
16l0 his opj^ents carried their complaints 
before the House of Oommons, and a com- 
mittee was directed to make a report upon 


their case as soon as the house ^asseosbled in 
October. 

When that date arrived, the members had 
more important matters to attend to, and 
Myddelton’s hands were soon set free by the 
dittolution of parliament. Ttfe opposition 
of the landlords was so annoying, ana the de- 
mands which were made on his jfurse were in 
all probability increased so largely thereby, 
that Myddelton in 1611 was compelled to 
apply to the corporation for an extension pf 
the stipulated time, which was granted by 
indenture dated 28 March, and to the king 
for assistance in raising the capital. James 
had already had dealmgs wiui Myddeltoiv 
as a jeweller. Moreover he had become in- 
terested in the works from observing their 
progress at Theobalds, and he now agreed, by 
document dated 2 May 1612, to pay half the 
cost of the work, both ^t and future, upon 
condition of receiving half the profit, and 
without reserving to the crown any share in 
the management of the work, except that of 
appointing a commissioner to examine the 
accounts, and receive payment of the royal 
share of the profit. On Michaelmas day 
1613 the work was complete ; and the en- 
trance of the New River water into London 
was celebrated at the new cistern at Clerken- 
well by a public ceremony, presided over by 
the lord mayor. Sir Thomas Myddelton, the 
projector's elder brother. A large print was 
afterwards published by George Dickham in 
commemoration of the event, entitled * Sir 
Hugh Myddelton's Gloi^.' The statement 
that Myddelton was knighted on ,the occa- 
uon is erroneous. 

The New River, as originally executed, 
was a canal of ten feet wide, and probably 
about four feet deep. It drew its supply 
of water from the Ghadwell and Amweu 
springs, near Ware, and followed a veij wind- 
ing course of about thirty-eight miles and 
three-quarters, with a slight fall, to Isling- 
ton, where it dischamd its water into a 
reservoir called the New River Head. In 
more recent times its channel has been 
widened, shortened, and otherwise improved ; 
larger reservoirs have been constructed, and 
a great additional supply of water has been 
obtained from the river Lea, and from nume- 
rous wells in the chalk; but the general 
course and site of the works are near^ the 
same as in the time of Myddelton. vHdle 
superintending the works Myddelton lived 
at a house at Bush Hill, near Edmonton, 
which he afterwards made his country resi- 
dence (Robinson, Sdmontonf p. 82). Monu- 
mental pedestals have bem erected to his 
memory at the sources of the New River at 
Chodwelland Amwell. There are also statues 
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to him at Isl^gton Green, on the Holhom 
Viadin^, and m the Royal Ezchanffe. 

In 1614 Myddelton, who had involyed him- 
eeR in difhcultiee by locking up his capital in 
this costly undertaking, was olmged to solicit 
the loan of*8|000/. from the corporation, 
which was granted him in * consideration of 
the benefit likely to accrue to the city from 
his New River.’ Of the thirty-six shares 
Owned by him he sold as many as twenty- 
eight, 4>ut appears to have repurchased some 
beiore his death, when he held thirteen 
(Wills from Doctor^ Commons j Camd. Soc.) 
The shareholders were incorporated by letters 
natent on 21 June 1619, under the title of 
*The Governor and Company of the New 
River brought from Chad well and Amwell to 
London,’ and at the first court of proprietors 
held on 2 Nov. Myddelton was appointed 
governor. No dividend was paid until 1688 
— two years after Myddelton^s death — ^when 
it only amounted to 15/. 8^. 8d. a share ; but 
after 1640 the prosperity of the company 
steadily kept pace with the growth of the 
metropolis in population and wealth. 

In 1617 Myddelton took from the gover- 
nor and company of mines royal in Cardi- 
ganshire a lease of some lead and silver mines 
in the district about Plynlimmon, between 
the Bovey and the Yetwith, which had been 
unsuccesiuully worked by former adventurers, 
and were flooded with water. He succeeded 
in partially clearing the mines of water, and 
obtained a lai^ profit by working them. 
While conductmg operations he resided at 
Ldfige, now called Lodge Park, in the im- 
mediate Neighbourhood of the mines. Two 
cups manufactured by him out of the Welsh 
silver were presented by him to the corpora- 
tions of Denbigh and Ruthin, of which towns 
he was a burgess, and a gold one to the head 
of his family at Gwaynynog, near Denbigh, 
all of which are still preserved (Newcomb, 
Denbighy p. 48). In 1620 Myddelton began 
the work of reclaiming from the sea a flooded 
district at the eastern extremity of the Isle 
of Wight, called Brading Harbour ( Co/. 
Papers, Dorn. 1619-23, p. 172). He em- 
ployed Dutch workmen and some invention 
of his own for draining land, which he 
patented in 1621. This undertaking was for 
a successful , but in 1624 Myddelton s 
connection with it ceased, and the works fell 
into neglect, and were destroyed by the sea. 
The sweme was revived a few years ago, 
and completed in 1882. 

On 19 Oct. 1622 James created Myddelton 
a baronet witlitlie remission of the customary 
fees in recognition of his enterprise and en- 
gineering s&U iib, 1619-28, p. 465; HarL 
MS, 1607, art. 40; Addit Birch, MS, 4177, 


art. 220). The king likewise confirmed to 
him the lease of the mines royal, and ex- 
empted him from the payment of royalty for 
whatever precious metals he might discover. 

^ In these ways Myddelton, though never a 
rich man, and much impoverished by his work 
on the New River, was enabled to end his 
days in comfort, and leave a respectable patri- 
mony to his children. He died in Basinghall 
Street on 10 Dec. 1681, aged 71 (Probate Act 
Book, P, C. C., 1681), and was buried in ac- 
cordance with his desire in St. Matthew, 
Friday Street, where he had often officiated 
as churchwarden (will registered in P. 0. C. 
137, St. John, and printed in Wills from 
Doctor^ Commons, Camd. Soc.) He was 
twice married, first to Anne, daughter of a 
Mr. Collins of Lichfield, and widow of Richard 
Edwards of London, who d>ed childless ; and 
secondly to Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of John Olmested of Ing^testone, Essex, by 
whom he had ten sons .md six daughters. 
His eldest surviving sr*^., William, married 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir l homas Harris, bort., 
of Shrewsbury. To the Goldsmiths’ Comnany 
Myddelton bequeathed a share in the New 
River Company for the benefit of the more 
necessitous brethren of that guild, * especially 
to such as should be of his name, kindred, and 
country,’ a fund that contributed to the sup- 
port 01 several of his more improvident de- 
scendants. 

On 24 June 1682 Lady Myddelton me- 
morialised the common council of London 
with reference to the loan of 8,000/. advanced 
to Myddelton, which does not seem to have 
been repaid ; and on 10 Oct. 1684 the cor- 
poration re-allowed 1,000/. of the amount, in 
consideration of the public benefit conferred 
on the city by Mydddton through the forma- 
tion of the New River. Lady Myddelton 
died at Bush Hill on 19 July 1648, aged 63, 
and was buried in the chancel of Edmonton 
Church. 

Portraits of h^ddelton and his second 
wife, painted by (Jomelius Jansen, belonged 
in 1866 to the Rev. J. M. St. Clere Ray- 
mond (Catalogs of Portraits at South Ken* 
sington, pp. 81-2,Nos. 478 and 483). Another 
portrait of Myddelton by Jansen hangs in 
Goldsmiths’ Hall ; it was engraved by George 
Vertue in 1722, and again by Phillibrown for 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.’ 

[Smiles's Lives of the Engineers (new edit 
1874), section i. ; Biograpbia Britanmea under 
<MiddlAon;' Lewis's Hist, of Islington, pp. 
424-30 ; Stew’s London (Strype), bk. i. p. 26, 
bk. V. p. 60 ; Lodge’s Portraits (Bohn), iii. 267- 
278 ; fidler's Worthies (ed. 1662 ), ‘ Wales,* 
p. 86 ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, iJ. 216 ; CaL 
State Papers, Dorn. 1606-81; Granger’s Biogl 
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Hist, of Ei^land (2od edit.), i. 400 ; Wallei^t 
Imperial Diet. ; London Somety, tL 466-66 ; 
Penny Mag. Tiii. 86-8 ; Overaire Remembrancia. 
The will Lady Myddelton, frhich was proTed 
in September 1643, is among the Oxford wills 
at Somerset House.] O. G-. 

MYDDELTON or MIDDLETON, 
JANE (1645-1692), Hhe great beauty of 
the time of Oharles II,’ Mughter of Sir 
Robert Needham (d, 1661) by his second 
wife, Jane, daughter of William Cockayne 
of Olaphmn, was bom at Lambeth during 
the latter part of 1646, and baptised in Lam- 
beth Church on 28 Jan. 1645-6. Her father^s 
first wife, Elizabeth Hartop, was a relative 
of John Evelyn tdie diarist. Jane was mar- 
ried at Lambeth Church on 18 June 1660 to 
Charles Myddelton of Ruabon, third surviving 
son of Sir Thomas Myddelton of Chirk. By 
her husband she had two daughters, of whom 
the elder, Jane, was baptised 21 Dec. 1661, 
married a Mr. May, and died in 1740. Myd- 
delton and his wife lived in London and appear 
to have subsisted for a time upon the bounty 
of relatives. A le^cy from Lady Needham 
fell in upon that lady’s death in 1666, and an- 
other upon Sir Thomas Myddelton’s death in 
the same year ; but from 1663, at least, the 
family’s finances must have been mainly de- 
pendent upon the generosity of the lady’s 
lovers. The first of these may have been the 
Chevalier de Ghrammont, who was enthralled 
almost immediately upon his arrival in Lon- 
don, but found * la belle Myddelton ’ more than 
coy. * Lettres et pr6sens trott6rent,’ wrote 
Hamilton, but the lover * en restait lA’ Co- 
minges hints, however, in explanation that the 
chevalier’s love-tokens were intercepted by 
the lady’s-maid ( J ussebai^d, French Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Charles J/,p. 93). Before 
the year was out De Grammont fell under the 
sway of his future wife, and the road was 
clear for Richard Jones, viscount Ranelagh 
[q. v.l From neither t^ gallant nor from 
Ralph (afterwards Duke oQ Montagu did 
Mrs. Myddelton ever incur the reproach of 
obduracy. To them succeeded William 
Russell, son of the Hon. Edward Russell, 
and standard-bearer in the first regiment of 
foot-guards. In 1665 Mrs. Myddelton’s beauty 
attracted the attention of the king {Addit, 
MS, 5810, f. 299), and proved for the time a 
serious menace to the Countess of Castle- 
maine’s supromacy. Pepys states that at 
this time Edmund Waller the poet was 
alrea^ dangling after her. On 22 Sept. 
1666 Evelyn, who elsewhere speaks of her 
as *that mmous and indeed mcomparable 
beauty’ (Diary, ii. 183), told that 

’in painting the beautiful Mrs. Myddelton is 
rare.’ On 23 June 1667 Pepys heard from 


another authority that the Duke of York’s 
advances were not encouraged by Mn. Myd- 
delton. During the next year Myddelton 
and his wife fixed their abode on the north 
ude of Charles Street at the extreme west 
end of the town. Mrs. Myddelton had be- 
sides a country retreat at Greenwich, and 
she was constantly a ^est of George Villiers, 
second duke of Buddi^ham, at Clevedon, 
where during her visits Edmund Waller was 
a freauent caller (Letter from Waller, Eg, 
MS, 922). The liaison with the poet seeihs 
to have terminated by 1686, whenBacharissa 
wrote (8 July), ’ Mrs. Myddelton and I have 
lost old W aller— he has gone away frightened ’ 
(Miss Bebbt, Life of Lady RusseU, 1819, pT 
180). St. Evr6mond, the Earl of Rochester, 
and the Hon. Francis Russell seem to have 
been in the train of her lovers, and Andi^w 
Marvell, in his ’Instuctions to a Painter 
about the Dutch Wars ’ ( Works, 1776, iii. 
392), appears to allude to an intimacy be- 
tween ’ sweet Middleton ’ and Archbishop 
Sheldon. 

That Mrs. Myddelton was a peerless beauty 
of the languorous type seems to be unques- 
tioned. The popular enthusiasm was evinced 
not only at the play and in the park, but 
also at church, where the beauty was regular 
in her attendance. In 1680 Court in, the 
predecessor of Barillon, had to take the Due 
de Nevers and suite (then on a special mis- 
sion at the English court) in two coaches to 
see the fair celebrity ; Louvois was so im- 
pressed by the account they took home that 
he sent over for a portrait. Her literfary 
attainments were considerable, butf she seems 
to have been prone to platitudinising, and 
Hamilton accuses her of sending her lovers 
to sleep with irreproachable sentiments. By 
St. Evr6mond, who also contributed an epi- 
t^h upon her, she is introduced into a 
’ ^ne de Bassette,’ playing cards with the 
Duchesse de Mazarin and tne Hon. Francis 
Villiers, and talking affectedly to the latter, 
to the vast irritation of the duchess, who is 
losing. 

After the accession of her old lover, 
James II, she enjoyed an annual pension of 
500/. from the secret service money (Acxeb- 
MAN, pp. 152, 166, 183). The husband, who 
had for some years hdd a place of about 
400/. a year in the prize office, died insolvent 
in 1691. Mrs. Myddelton died in the follow- 
ing year, and was buried beside her husband 
in Lambeth Church. 

The most notable of the numerous por- 
traits of Mrs. Myddelton are the three-quarter 
length by Lely at Hampton Court, formerly 
at Windsor, and painted in 1668 for Anne, 
ducheM of York (engtaved in stipple by * 
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Wriffh# for Mrs. Jameson’s * Beauties’)* 
anotaer by the same artist, at Althorp ^Iso 
engraTed by Wright for Dibdin’s ^iEdes 
Althorpianm/ 1822) ; and a third by an artist 
unknown, wjjich jias been engraved by Van 
den Berghe. These three paintings agree in 
rraresenting a soil and slightly torpid type 
ofolonde l^eliness, with voluptuous dgpure, 
.ftill lips, auburn hair, and dark hazel eyes. 

Jane’s younger sister, Eleanor, was mis- 
tress for severid years to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and mother by him of four children, 
who bore the name of Crofts (Sandfobd, 
Genealogical History of Kings and Qneensof 
mEnglandy 1707, f. 66) ; one of the daugh- 
ters, Henrietta (d. 1780), married in 1697 
Charles Paulet, second duke of Bolton [q.v.] 
(of. Treasury Papers^ 1683; Post-Boy ^ 23 Jan. 
1722). 

[G. S. Steinman’s monograph Memoir of Mrs. 
Myddelton, the great Beauty of the time of 
Charles II, 1864, which contains a full pedigree, 
and the same ■writer’s Althorp Memoirs, 1869. 
See also Mrs. Jameson’s Beauties of the Court 
of Charles II, 1833 ; Law’s Hampton Court, ii. 
242; Forneron’s Louise de Keroualle; ffiuvrM 
de Saint Evr^mond, v. 284-6, 816-20, vi. 62-4; 
Poems on Affairs ofState,17I6,i. 132; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist, of England, 1776, iv. 181 ; Waller’s 
Poems, ed. Thorn Drury ; Pepys’s Diary, and 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of Grammont, 1889, passim ; 
Julia Cartwright’s Sacharissa, 1893, pp. 277-8, 
293.] T. S. 

MYDDELTON or MIDDLETON, Sib 
THOMAS (.1660-1631), lord mayor of Lon- 
don, fourthsonof Richard Myddelton of Den- 
biffh and Jane, daughter of Hugh Dryhurst, 
was bom in 1660 at Denbieh, probably at 
Denbigh Castle, of which hi* father was 
governor, William Myddelton [q. v.] and 
Sir Hugh Myddelton Tq. v.] were younger 
brothers. In his youth he visited foreign 
countries, and the experience of trade thus 
gained greatly contributed to his subsequent 
meT M Titile succees. He was apprenticed to 
Feidinando Point*, citizen and 
was admitted to the freedom of the Grocers 
Company on 14 Jan. 1682, to the livery on 
21 March 1692, and to the office of BMistont 
in 1611. On 17 Feb. 1691-2 he and three 
othere were appointed surveyors of toe ^ 
toms in all ports of Englgid except London 
(deed at Chirk Castle). Se was largely m- 
^bted ft* his advancement to his intimany 

with Sir Francis Walmngham. 

Myddelton was a parishioner of St, Mary 
Aldnmaiy, and carried on husinM in a bouse 


custoB rotulorum of the same county in 1599. 
In 1598 he paid 20/. as his share of the loan 
to Queen Elizabeth. He ■was an adventurer 
in the East India voyage of 1599, and is men- 
tioned as a member of the East India Com- 
pany in its charter of incorporation granted 

mieoo, 
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shire, and was appointed lord-lieutenant and 


Myddelton in 1595 purchased the estate of 
Chirk Castle in his native county, and in 
1615 he also purchased the manor of Stansted 
Moimtfichet in Essex, which he made his 
principal residence. He was, against his will, 
elected alderman for Queenhithe ward on 
24 May 1608, and on refusing to take the 
oath of office was committed to Newgate on 
10 June. This brought a sharp letter of re- 
primand from the king to the lord mayor and 
aldermen, directing them ■'elease Myddel- 
ton immediately, os he was < mploy ed in an im- 
portant service for the state, which privileged 
nim from municipal duties ( TUmembranciay p. 

8). The city, nevert-helebs, won the day, and 
Myddelton was sworn i to office on 21 June. 
Three days later he was elected Bheriflf, and 
was knighted by the king at Whitehall on 
26 J uly . He now became very active in civic 
affairs, and was appointed a commissioner or 
referee on various occasions, both by the 
council and the court of aldermen (cf. id. 
p. 556). 

Myddelton was elected lord mayor on 
Michaelmas day 1613, this day being chosen 
by his brother Hugh for opening the New 
River Head. A pageant was devised for the 
occasion in honour of the newly elected lord 
mayor by his namesake, ’Thomas Myddelton 
the dramatist [q. vj,and entitled* The Mamer 
of his Lordship’s Entertainment on Michael- 
mas Day last,^ &c. Another pageant was 
prepared by the same writer, under the title 
of *^e Triumphs of Truth,’ for Myddelton s 
mayoralty inauguration on 29 Oct. 4; 
of each of these pageants is m the Gimdhall 
Library. Myddelton was elerted, duriM the 
year of his mayoralty, president of Bnde- 
well end Bethlehem hospitals. On 22 March 
1613 he was translated to the alderaanship 
of Coleman Street ward by right of his pre- 
rogative as lord mayor. He continued to 
represent this waid until his death, wd was 
for many years senior alderman or fatwr oi 
the cit/ In August 1621* Yt pleased the 
Bight Worshipful Knight Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton to make a very reUgious ™ 

exhortation to the whole ^mblie of the 

Mistefte of the Qrocene of London. 

Myddelton was one of the ortgmal cnir- 
tered adventurers in the New River Comply, 
and also an adventurer in 1628 
Company, to which he subscribed 87/. 10&, 
but ^id 62/. 10s. He was a representative/of 
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tli» dty London in pixliiment in 1624-5, 
1686^ «nd 1626, ind mn a ooload of the 
utf militiA. In 1690, in ooiniin6tio& with 
Rcmluid [q. t.], Mjadelton oauaed 

to be publiahea the first popular edition of 
the Bible in Welsh, small 4to ; it was pro- 
duced at great expense (T. K. Phillips, %- 
moirt the Civil War tn WaUijia, 60). A 
punphlet called * A Discourse of IVade from 
England unto the East Indies ’ is also attri- 
bu^ to Myddelton. Towards the dose of 
his life Myddelton resided atStanstedMount- 
fichet, where he died on 12 Aug. 1631, and 
was buried in the church on 8 Sept, follow- 
ing, aged 81, ^ or thereabouts.’ His monu- 
ment was on the south side of the chancel, 
of sumptuous workmanship, with a life-sized 
effi^ under a decorated arch. It bore two 
Latin inscriptions in prose and verse, followed 
by a short rhyming inscription in English 
(Mttilmxh, Essex, iii. 29). 

Myddelton was four times married : first, 
about 1686, to Hester, daughter of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall of South Ockendon, Essex, lord 
mayor of London in 1597-8 ; secondly, about 
16^, to Elizabeth, widow of John Olmested 
of Ingatestone, Essex ; thirdly, to Elizabeth, 
widow of Miles Hobart, clothworker of Lon- 
don ; and fourthly, to Anne, widow of Jacob 
Wittewronge, brewer, of London, who sur- 
vived him. On the occasion of this last 
marriage^ according to Pennant, she being a . 
young wife and he an old man, the famous { 
song of * Room for Cuckolds, here comes my 
Lord Mavor,’ was composed. Myddelton had 
issue by his first two wives only; by the first 
wife two sons : Richard, who died jroung, and 
Sir Thomas Myddelton [q. v.], his heir, of 
Chirk Castle, the parliamentarian general; 
by his second wife he had two sons and two 
daughters : Henry, who died young ; Timothy, 
who succeeded to the estate of Stansted 
Mounts chet; Hester, married to Heniy Salis- 
bury of Llewenny, Denbighshire, afterwards 
created a baronet ; and Mary, married to Sir j 
John Maynard, E.B. By Middleton’s will, ! 
dated 20 Nov. 1630, and proved in the F. C.C. 
on 16 Aug. 1631 (94, St. John), he left pro- 
perty of the annual value of 71. to the Grocers’ 
Compaq for the benefit of their poor mem- 
bers. Ine company also received valuable 
bequests under the will of his widow, who 
died on 7 Jan. 1646. 

[Notes on the Middleton family by William 
Dnnoombe Pink, reprinted from The Cheshire 
Sheaf, 1891, pp. 6, 12-16 ; Account of Sir Thomas 
Middleton by O. E. Cockayne, in London and 
Middlesex Note-book, pp. 262-7 ; Grocers* Com- 
pany's Records ; authorities above cited ; infor- 
mation kindly supplied by W. M. Myddelton, 
esq.] 0. W^. 


MYDDELTON, Sib TH0MAS«(1686- 
1666), parliamentaiian, bom in 1686, was the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Ifyddelton fq. tA 
and nrohew of William Myddeltonjq. v.j 
and of Sir Hugh Myddelton rq. v.] Thomas 
matriculated from Queen’s Cofiege, Oxford, 
on 22 Feb. 1604-5, and became a student of 
Ghr^’s Inn in 1607 ; he was knighted on 
10 Feb. 1617, and was M.P. for Weymouth 
and Melcoml^ Regis, 1624-5, and for the 
county of Denbigh in 1625 and 1640-8. ]Qe 
showM frx^m the first a strong puritan 
temperament. In the summer of 1642 he 
was sent to his constituency to exercise his 
I influence on behalf of the parliament, an(h 
accordingly, in December 1642, he addressed 
' to his countrymen a ' menacing ’ letter to sub- 
mit to and assist parliament. Thereupgn, 
by the king's order. Colonel Ellis of Gwes- 
newvdd, near Wrexhaifi, seized Myddelton’s 
residence. Chirk Castle, in his absence in 
Janua^ 1642-3. A garrison was placed there 
under Sir John Watts. 

By a parliamentary ordinance, dated 1 1 June 
1643, Myddelton, who had by that time re- 
turned to London, was ^pointed sergeant- 
major-general for North Wales. On 10 Aug. 
he reached Nantwich in Cheshire, where he 
was joined by Sir William Brereton (1604- 
1661) [q. v.l They proceeded on 4 Sept, to 
Drayton, and on 11 Sept. toTWem, which they 
seized, garrisoned, and made their Shropshire 
headquarters. While they were still engaged 
in fortifying Wem, Lord Capel, with rein- 
forcements from Staffordshire, marched ^on 
Nantwich, but was signally defeated outside 
Wem in two separate conflicts, on 17 and 
18 Oct. (t6. i. 176-8, ii. 86-8). After this 
victory ‘Brereton the general, and Myddel- 
ton, hiB sub-general,’ as they were styled by 
the royalists (see Cabte, Life of Ormonde, v. 
61^, left Nantwich on 7 Nov., were joined 
at Stretton by Sir George Booth with troops 
from Lancashire, and crossing the Dee at 
Holt, entered North Wales, where Wrexham, 
Hawarden, Flint, Mostyn Mold, and Holy- 
well were taken in quick succession. But all 
were abandoned precipitately after the land- 
ing at Mostyn on 18 Nov. of some 2,500 
royalist soldiers from Ireland (Phillips, ii. 
101-2). This hasty retreat was condemned 
by writers of their own party : ‘ they made 
such haste as ifbt to relieve Hawarden 
Castle,’ and ‘ so many good friends who had 
come to them were lefr to the mercy of the 
enemy* (Bubohall, Providence Improved, 
quoted by Philupb, i. 186). Myddelton’s 
troops were raw militiamen, while his oppo- 
nents were trained soldiers. 

In February 1643-4 Myddelton’s command 
inNorth Wales was confirmed by a fresh com- 
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missioA * Tdstiii^ him with almost unlimited 
power as to levying contributione and seques- 
trating estates of delinquents ’ (Philufs, i. 
219). He left London about the end of May 
16^. and marched to Nantwich, and thence 
to uutsfoA, where a muster of all the 


mSs, Comm. iv. 268). But the royalists, to 
ttie nilmber of about four thousand, laid siege 
to Oswestry, recently won by the parliamen- 
tarians, and Myddelton, hurrying to the scene 
before the arrival of his colleagues, raised the 
aiege by a brilliant action on 2 July (ib. ii. 
179-88). Returning to Nantwich, Myddel- 
•.en for some time watched Prince Rupert's 
movements, making occasional raids into | 
Montgomeryshire. On 4 Sept, he captured i 
the garrison at Nevftown, and the same day i 
advanced to Montgomery, and without any 
resistance the castle there was surrendered to 
him by its owner. Edward, first lord Herbert 
of Gherbury [q. v.J (jSUt. MSS. Comm. vi. 28 ; 
Archtsologia CambrenxU^ 4th ser. xii. 825). 
Thereupon Sir Michael Emely, who was m 
command of the royalist forces at Shrews- 
bury, marched upon Montgomery to recover 

it a manoeuvre anticipated by Myddelton, 

who sallied out to collect provisions in the 
neighbourhood so as to victual his men m case 
of a siege. Emely, however, interwpted his 
return, and defeated Inm outsi^ the tOTO. 

Myddelton’sfoot-soldiers, under OolonelMy^ 

ton, succeeded in re-entering the castle, which 
Itoely at once besieged ; but Myddelton re- 
tired to Oswestry, and after obtaming rein- 
forcements from Washireretu^ 

panied byBrereton and Sir William Fairfax, 
^ey airied on 17 Sept, in eight of M^t- 
eomery, where the whole elrongth of both 
parties in North Wales and the Borders wm 
S ow assembled. After a desijerate conflic^ 
in which the issue long remained doubttui, 
and Fairfax was mortally waundrf, Ae par- 
liamentarians completely 

nente. The royalwts regarded their defeat 

as the deathblow to their 

Wales (see tbe despatches of Myddelton and 

of Lari Merbert tf Cheihuru, ^ Pp- 
&1-91). Myddelton was left for a tuns in 

ing Powis Oasde on 8 Oct. 

a^l8) the connW generally declM^w 

Anient, and Myddelton wm t^» 

Sue to turnto .Shrewshi^, whe» he cm^ 


before his own castle of Obirk, still held by 
Sir John Watts, who after a throe days' siege 
was able to write on Christmas day to Prince 
Rupert that he had beaten Myddelton off (the 
original letter is now preserved at Chirk 
Castle, see Memorials of Chirk Castle). 

By the self-denying ordinance Myddelton 
was superseded and the command was trans- 
ferred to his brother-in-law, Colonel Thomas 
Mytton [q. v.] When, however, there was 
a general reaction in the county in favour of 
the king in 1648, Myddelton was one of the 
persons to whom the principal inhabitants of 
^intshire and Denbighshire, in their fidelity 
to parliament, entru^d the management m 
their county affairs (Phillips, i. 409, ii. 871, 
cf.pp. 399-401). On 14 May 1661 Myddelton 
was ordered by the council oT state to enter 
into a bond of 10,000/. for ^ is general good 
behaviour, and having received the secuntyit 
was further ordered on 16 May that the gar- 
rison should be withdrawn from bis house. 

In 1669 Myddelton . lined Sir George 
Booth's rising in favour of the recall of 
Charles II, end went to meet Booth and 
others at Chester. Issuing a declaration ‘ in 
vindication of the freedom of parliament, 
Wales. After 


able 

tured most of the oul 


i, fmd blocked tne 
n««age8 to the town (». i. 266-7). Int^- 
P _ Christmw in one of^ 


fng to keep Christmae in one of ^ torn 
h^ises, Myddelton appeared on 21 Dec. io44 


Myddelton marched back into 

defeating Booth, General Lambert besieged 
Chirk Castle and compelled Myddelton to 
surrender on 24 Aug. 1659 (Lambert's des- 
patch on the surrender and articles of capitu- 
lation are printed in the Public Intelligencer t 
22-9 Aug. 1669). One side of the castle was 
demolished, and the trees in the park were 
cut and sold (Yobkb, Rogal Tribes tn Wales, 
pp. 94-6). Charles II is said to have subse- 
quently shown his gratitude towards Myd- 
delton by bestowing on him * a 
great beauty, said to have cost 10,000/., and 
still preserved at Chirk Castle, where there 
are also a large collection of muskets used in 
the civil war, and other relics of the penod 
(Gossiping Guide to Wales, large ed. p. 
Myddelton died in 1660. ^ 

Myddelton's religious character is strongly 
impressed on all his despatches, in which he 
freely bestows the credit for his own auc- 
cessro on other officers, or ascribes them 
to the bravery of his own men, for whw 
safety he shows the greatest solicitude. ^ 
peaceable disposition and hb 
unnecessary oloodsW are revealed m the 
‘ friendly eummone’ to 
addressed to 

a fomfrracquamtanceof lusOusle^.d^ 

■WiexhamTlf Nov. 1648, is ^ted in Mf 


Fabbt, Bxryal Progresses, p. 860). Tm M- 

most unWted powers of sequesUTM^^ ^ 
which he possessed as major-generalforWorth/ 
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Wales he ezeniaed with vm great mode- Hall on S8 Oet. 1684, age|^ 16 ({'obibb, 
ratioii, and the meet eerious ehi^ hrought A h m m Omi.), and was of Gwaynynog; no 
against him hj his enemies consisted of sneh other OzAird student of the name appears in 
£eged sets of yandalism as breaking up the the nniTeisitj register at a poesiUe date, 
fine orgui of Wrezham Church for the sake Myddelton, while young, certainly became a 
of Bupj^ying his men with bullets. seaman, and may have been the * Captain 

He man^, first, Margaret, daughter and 1 Middleton ’ mentioned i% a letter to Lord 
heiress of Gieorve Sarile of Wakefield in Bm^hley of 6 Not. 1680 as ^ returning with 
Yorkshire, by whom he had no issue; and a prize of pepper’ (OaL State JPapere^ Dorn, 
secondly, Mary, daughter of Sir Kobert , Sw.) ; thou^ possibly this refers to John 
Napier, bart., of Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire, Middleton [see under Middleton; Sib 
by whom he had seyen sons and six daugh- I In 1601 , when the English sqna- 

ters. The eldest, Thomas Myddelton (d. > dron, under the command of Lord Thomas 
1668), who was created a baronet in 16^, Howard, had been sent to the Azores, with 
and was besieged by Lambert in Chirk Castle the view of intercepting the home ward-boun^ 
in August 1669, left two sons. Thomas treasure-ships of Spain, George Clifford, earl 
(d. 16^), M.P. for Denbigh, and Richard 1 of Cumberland, who was then on the coast of 
Myddelton (d.l716), M.P. for Denbigh 1685- Portugal, sent off a pinnace, under Myddgl- 
1716, both of whom succeeded in tuni to ton’s command, to warn Howard of a power- 
the baronetcy. Sir Richard’s son, William ' ful fleet that was on thepoint of sailing from 
Myddelton, fourth baronet, died unmarried Spain to attack him. llie pinnace bemg * a 
in 1718, when the baronetcy became extinct good sailer ’Myddelton was able to keep com- 
and the estates reverted to Robert Myddel- pany with the Spanish ships for three days, 
ton of Llysyassi, a son of the parliamentary < both to discover their forces as also to give 

S meral’s third son Richard, from whom Mr. advice of their approach,’ and on 81 Aug. 

yddelton-Biddulph, the present owner of (1591) he delivered the news to Howara 
Chirk Castle, traces descent. A daughter of scarcely before the Spaniards were in sight. 
Myddelton, Ann, married Edward, third lord | Howard forthwith retired, but Sir Richard 
Herbert of Cherbury, grandson of the first Grenville (1541 P-1591) [q. v.]], in spite of 
lord. Myddelton’s eloquent entreaties, remained 

[The chief authority is J. Roland Phillips’s behind in the Revenge (cf. The Last LHffht of 
Civil War in Wales and the Marches, vol. ii. f As Revenue ed. Professor Arber, Lon- 
Among the collections of private pedigrees in don, 1871). 

the possession of the Heralds’ College are several Previous to this Myddelton was a recog- 
illustmtive of the Myddelton family ; see also nised authority on Welsh prosody ; Dr. John 
Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitations, ii. 334-6; Foster’s Pavid Rhys speaks eulogistically of him m 
Alumni Oiod. ; Giay’a Inn his ‘ Wd* Grammar’ (London, lo92, foL), 

D. Ll, T. inserts therein an appendix contributed 

MYDDELTON, WILLIAM (1656 P- W Myddelton, under his bardic name ot 
1621), Welsh poet and seaman, was the Gwilym Ganoldref— a Welsh translation of 
third son of Richard Myddelton, governor of WiUiam Middle town — together with two 
Denbigh Castle, ^ Jane, daughter of Hugh original poems intended to illustrate Welsh 
Diyhurst, also of Denbigh. Richard Myddel- metres (Cambrytanmece . . . Lingua Ineti- 
ton was the fourth son of FouUc Myddelton, tutUmee, &c., pp. 285-49). But finding that 
who claimed descent from Ririd FUidd ; on Rhys’s * Grammar,’ owing to its being in 
Richard’s death in 1576 his elegy was written Latin, was of little use to his fellow-country- 
by Rhys Cain, and he was buried at Whit- men, Myddelton, in 1598, published a work 
church, the parish church of Denbigh, where of his own, entitled ’ Bardhoniaeth neu Bry- 
there is a brass effigy showing Richard kneel- dydhiaeth, y Lhyfr Eyntaf ’ (London, 8vo), 
ing at an altar with his nme sons behind which was r^rinted in 1710 as a p^ of a 
him, while round the figure of his wife, work called* Mores PoetarumBritannicorum, 
who had predeceased him in 1565, are sef Blodeuog Waith y Prydyddion Bxy- 
grouped their seven daughters. Among the tanaidd ’ (Shrowsbu^, 12mo ; 2nd edit., Lon- 
sons were Sir Hugh Myddelton [q. v.J and don, 1864 ; ffird edit., undated, Llanrwst), 
Sir Thomas Myddelton h. vJ, lord mayor of and has been laid under contribution by 
London, the father of Sir Thomas Myddel- almost eveiy subsequent writer on Welsh 
ton (1587-1666) [q. v.], the puliamentarian. prosody. Myddelton’s chief work was his 
William was, according to Wood, educated metrical version of the Ftolms, published in 
at Oxford, but be must be distinguisbed from 1608 (after the author’s death) by Thomas 
the ^William Myddelton of 00 . Denbigh, 8alesbury,imder the title ‘Psamae y Bren- 
gent.,’ who matriculated from Gloucester hinol Brophwyd Dafydh, gwedi i oynghan- 
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eddu mem mMurau ornmg/ London, 4to. 
This wo» wit finisheo, according to a note 
at the end, on S4 Jan. 1506, in the West 
Indies, * spud Scutum insnlam ocddantalium 
[ndorum.^ A second edition, edited by the 
Rev. Walter Dhvies [q. y.l, iras published at 
Llanfair Caereinion^ 18S7. Being written 
in strict,* Welsh rnwres, this version never 
became popular, and was superseded W the 
free metri^ version of Edmund Piys [^. v.] 
Myddelton died on 27 March 1621, prot^blj 
at Antwerp, where he was buried. Prom his 
brother’s account-book, which is extant at 
Chirk Castle, it appears that he was a Roman 
c|^olic. 

Tennant {Tcun in Wales^ ed. 1883, ii. 146) 
and several other writers (e.g. Yobxe, Royal 
Tri^ of WaleSf ed. 1799, p. 107) state t^t 
Myadelton, with Captain ^omas Rnce of 
Plas iolyn and a Captain Eoet, was the first 
who smoked tobacco publicly in the streets 
of London. A similar story is told of his 
brother Hugh. 

[For the pedigrees of the Myddeltons, see 
Dwnn*s Her^dic Visitations, ii. 334-6, and Llyfr 
Silin, printed in Archsologia Cambrensis, 6th 
ser. T. 107-12. See also Wood's Athens Oxon.; 
Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 353; Bow- 
lands’s Cambrian Bibliography ; a Memoir of 
Chirk Castle, Chester, 1859. An excellent Welsh 
biography, by the Bev. Walter Davies, was pub- 
lished in Y Gwyliedydd for March 1827, and 
reprinted in Davies’s Works (Gwaith Gwallter 
Mechain), pp. 431-40.] D. Ll. T. 

MYERS, FREDERIC (1811-1861), au- 
thoi^ and divine, was born at Blackheath 
20 Sept. 1811. After being carefully edu- 
cated by his father, Thomas Myers [q. v.], 
then on the staff of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, he entered Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, as a scholar in 1829. The fol- 
lowing year he gained the Hulsean essay 
prize, and he became in 1833 Crosse scholsf 
and graduated B.A. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected a fellow of his college, and in 
1886 gained the Tyrwhitt Hebrew scholaiv 
ship. He was ordamed in 1836 to the curacy 
of Ancaster in Lincolnshire. In 1838 he 
was appointed perpetual curate of the newly 
formed district parish of St. John’s, Keswick, 
and in this, his sole preferment, he remained 
till his death. Besides the chpm of scenery | 
and the attraction of congenial neighbours 
—Wordsworth was still living at Rydal 
Mount — the new incumbent found a satis- 
faction in being able,in a recently constituted 
palish, to form his own methods of sp^tual 
oversight. The thoroughness with which he 
devoted himself to the work may be judged 
the fact that his * Lectures on Great 
Men,’ which have repeatedly issued firom the 


press, were prejwred as simple parish lec- 

Myers married, firstly, in Oct.l839,Fauuv 
youngest daughter of J. C. Lucas Calcratt 
esq. ; she died in Jan. following, lu 1B42 
Myers married, secondly, Susan Harriet, ' 
youngest daughter of John Marshall, esq., of 
Hallsteads, Cumberland, M.P. for Yorkshire 
before 1832. By her Myers left a family. The 
eldest son, Frederic William Henry Myers, is 
noticed in the Suppleueitt. The youngest 
son, Arthur Thomas Myers, M.D., died in 
London on 8 Jan. 1894, aged 42 ; he was the 
author of the article ^ James Esdaile ’ in this 
‘ Dictionary.’ 

The most important of Myers’s published 
works was * Catholic Thoughts,’ in four hooks, 
on the church of Christ, tne church of Eng- 
land, the Bible, and theology The first part 
was privately printed in 1834, and the whole, 
after being reprinted at inte'^vals in 1841 and 
1848^ still for private circulation, was pub- 
lished in a collected form iu 1873, with the 
author’s name, in the series of * Latter-Day 
Papers ’ edited by Bishop Ewing ; it was again 
issued in 1888, with an introduction by 
the author’s son, F. W. H. Myers. In the 
preface Myers states his conviction * that the 
primary Idea of the Church of Christ is that 
of a Brotherhood of men worshipping Christ 
as their revelation of the Highest ; and that 
equality of spiritual privileges is so charac- 
teristic of its constitution^ that the existence 
of any priestly Caste in it is destructive of it ; 
and luso that the faith which it should make 
obligatoxy on its members is emphatically 
faith in Christ Himself, . . . and very sub- 
ordinately only in any definite tb^retic 
creed.’ The book had a fate unusual in theo- 
logical controversy, in that the demand for its 
publication came most strongly thirty or forty 
years after it was written. As a literary 
work it is characterised by singular grace 
and lucidity of style. 

Myers alro published: 1. The Hulsean 
prize essay for 1830, on ’ Miracles,’ printed in 
1831. 2. * An Ordination Sermon, preached 
at Buckden,’ 1836. 8. 'Four Sermons, 

preached before theUniversity of Cambridge,' 
Keswick, 1846 ; reprinted, with two others, 
1862. 4. ^Lectures on Great Men,’ 1848, 
of which eight editions have since appeared. 

[Introdaction to Catholic ThoagbtSt by 
F. W. H. Myers, 1888 ; Fanersl Sermons in St 
John’s CBorch. Kendal, 27 July 1861, by the 
Revs. T. D. H. Battersl^ and H. V. Elliott ; 
Gent Mtf. 1861 pt ii. p. 827; Gontribations to 
the Religions Thought &c., by J. M. Wilson, 1888, 
p. 82 ; infomiation fircmmembeis of tho&inily.] 

J. H. L, 
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lA thfi county, Inl806 lie was 
vppouiled i^essor ol maihematioa at the 
Boyil Military Academy, "Woolwich. He 
died 21 A]^ 1884, at his residence in Lee 
Park, Bla^eath. In 1807 he married Anna 
Maria, youngest daughter of John Hale, escj., 
by whom he had issue. His son Frederic 
Myers is separately noticed. 

Myers wrote: 1. ‘ A ComTOndious System 
of Modem Gieomphy, with Maps/ 1812, Lon- 
don, 8vo ; re-edited ten years later in 2 vols. 
4to. 2. *A Statistical Chart of Europe/ 
1818. 8. * An Essay on Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, . . . with Hints on the 
Means of Employing those who are now Dis- 
diar^ from His Majesty’s Service/ 1814. 
4. * A Practical Treatise on findii^ the Lati- 
tude and Longitude at Sea, with Tables, &c., 
translated from the French of M. de Rossel ’ 
[18151. 5. * Remarks on a Course of Educa- 
tion designed to prepare the Youthful Mind 
for a career of Honour, Patriotism, and Phi- 
lanthropy/ 1818. In this the author, de- 
scribed as honorary member of the London 
pyiosophical Society, recommends the study 
of mathematics, and especially of geometry, 

* not only for checking the wanderings of a 
volatile disposition, . . . but for inspiring 
the mind with a love of truth.’ The work 
was reprinted in the twelfth volume of the 
^Pamphleteer.’ Myers also wrote essays, 
chiefly on astronomical sul^ects, in various 
of the annual numbers of * Time’s Telescope ’ 
from 1811 onwards. The memoir of Captain 
Parry, in one of these, and an 'Essay on 
Man ’ are praised in the ' Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine/ 1828 p. 524, 1825 p. 541 

[Myers’s Works ; Gent. Mag. 1884, pt i. p. 
108; information from the family.] J. H. L. 

MYKELFELD. MAKELSFELD, 
MAOLESFELD, or MASSET, WIL- 
LIAM {d, 1804), cardinal, was bom, accord- 
ing to the * Dictionnaire des Cardinauz/ at 
Coventry, during the pontificate of Innocent 
IV, that is to say, between 1248 and 1254. 
He is said by some to have been bom at Canter- 
bury ; there U no evidence to show that he 
belonged either to the family of Macclesfield 
of Macclesfield in Cheshire (cf. Ancient Parish 
ofPres^ury, Chetham Socie^, pp. 168 sq.), 
or to that of Watford (cf. Oesta Abbatum 
Monasterii Sancti Albania Rolls So*, i. 480). 
He became a friar-preacher at Coventry and 
completed his education in the * gymnasium 
saniacobeum ’ (the seminary of the Jacobins, 
or aomittican friar-preachers) at Paris, where 
he proceeded B.D. Returning to England he 


Myles 


O^oxd and wasa neat authority on the Bible ; 
mingling also in die controversies of the time 
and comuting the heresies of William Dela- 
mere. In clerical politics M was a disci- 

E linarian, and probably ^e no friend to the 
Lzity which prevailed under Boniface V TTT . 
In 1808 he represented his order on the no- 
mination, it is supposed, of Edward I, at the 
synod of Besan^on. Benedict XI nominated 
him cardinal priest with the title of* St. 
Sabina on 18 Dec. 1808, but it is doubtful 
whether the news reached him, as he died 
while on his way to England early in 1^ 
(Migne cannot be right in dating the ap- 
pointment of his successor 1808). Walter 
Winterbum 1805), confessor to the ]png 
and also a friar-preacher, was at once made 
cardinal of St. Sabina in his stead. The 


following works are attributed to Mykelfeld 
by Echard: 1. 'Postillse in sacra Biblia.’ 
^In Evangelium de decern Virginibus.’ 
* Questiones de Angelis.’ 4. ' Questiones 


2 . 

3. _ 

Ordinariffi.’ 5. ' Contra Henricum de Gan- 
davo, in quibus impugnat S. Thomam de 
Aquino.’ 6. ‘ Contra CorruptoremS.ThomeB.’ 
7. ‘ De Unitate Formamm.’ 8. ‘ De Com- 
parationeStatuum.’ 9. ' Orationes ad Clerum.' 
10. ‘ Varia Problemata.’ 

[Echard’e Scriptores Ord. Frmd. i. 498-4; 
Btodrick’s Memorials of Merton (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc. p. 182 ; Folkestone Williams’s Lives of the 
English Cardinals, i. 432-8 ; Migne’s Diotion- 
naire des Cardinauz ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. (s.v. 
' Massetus,’ 618) ; Eishangor’s Chron. (Rolls 
Ser.), p. 221.] W. A. J. A. 

MYLES or MILES, JOHN (1621-1684), 
founder of Welsh baptist churches, son of 
Walter Myles of Newton- Welsh, Hereford- 
shire, was bom in 1621. On 11 March 1686 
he matriculated at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford ; nothing further is known of his uni- 
versity career. He seems to have begun to 
preach in Wales in 1644 or 1645, probably 
as an independent. In the spring of 1649 
he went to London with Thomas Proud; 
they joined a baptist church at the Glass- 
house, Broad Street, under William Consett 
and Edward Draper. Returning to Wales, 
Myles and Proud formed on 1 Oct. 1649 the 
first baptist church in Wales, at Ilston, Gla- 
morganshire. The rector of Ilston, William 
Houghton, was sequestered, and Myles ob- 
tained the rectory. His name appears in the 
act (22 Feb. 1650) ' for the better propaga- 
tion and preaching of the Gospel in Wales’ 
among the twenty-five ministers on whose 
recommendation and approval the seventy- 
one lay commissioners were to act [see 
Powell VavasoB]. He soon found him- 
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self at tl||9 head^of sixteen baptist preachers, I 
by whose efforts five churches were formed 
by 1652. These churches did not all make I 
adult baptism a term of communion, though 
Myles’s own church did. They differed also 
about impositfon of hands at baptism, and 

These differexkces d^ not hinder their unicm 
in, a common association. Myles in 1661 was 
association’s delegate to a meeting of 
baptists in London. 

At the Bestoration Houghton recovered 
the rectory of llston, and Myles soon after- 
wards emigrated to New England. In 1663 
^ formed a baptist church at Behoboth, 
Massachusetts. But on 2 July 1667 Thomas 
Prince, governor of Massachusetts, fined 
Myles and James Brown, his coadjutor, 6L 
apiece for ’ breach of order in setting up a 
public meeting without the knowledge and 
approbation of the court.* It was decided 
that * their continuance at Behoboth ’ could 
not be allowed, as * being very prejudicial to 
the peace of that church and that town ; ’ but 
on tneir desisting from their meeting within 
a month, and removing elsewhere, they were 
to be tolerated. Myles removed to Barring- 
ton, Bhode Island, where he built a house ; 
to this day a bridge there, over the river, is 
known as Myles’s Bridge. On 80 Oct. 1667 
the court of Massachusetts granted a tract 


of land, on which a town named Swansea was 
buBt. Among the incorporators was Cap- 
tain Willetts, the first mayor of New Yoris 
city. Myles was the town’s minister. In 
1673 a school was built, of which Myles 
was master. His church at Swansea was 
scattered during the Indian war, and he 
removed to Boston, Massachusetts, where 
he preached to a baptist church, and lived 
in good accord with the congregational di- 
vines, and modified his opinion of the neces- 
sity of adult baptism for communion. He 
returned to Swansea, Massachusetts, in 1678, 
and preached there till his death on 8 Feb. 
1683^. His Bonreturned to England. His 
nandson, Samuel Myles (1664-1728), gra- 
duated B.A. at Harvard in 1684, and was 
incorporated M.A. at Oxford Oj> IP July 1693 ; 
he was the first rector (from June 1689) 

' of King’s Chapel, Boston, MaMsachusetts. 

[Mather's Magnolia Christi \ moricana, 1 702, 
ni. 7, iv. 188; Calamy’s Aecouiit, 1718, p. 781 ; 
Cal^y's Continuation, 1727 ii. 847; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 278 ; Hutchin- 
son’s Hist, of the Colony of Massaehuset's Bay, 
1765, p. 228; B.ickus’s Hist, of Now England, 
1777, pp. 350 seq., as cited in Roes’s Hist. Prot. 
Nonconformity in Wales, 1883, pp. 90 seq., 114 
seq. ; Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Bio- 
graphy, 1888, iv. 474; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714. iii. 1012.] A. Cl. 
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Mitchell, John (d. 1768) 617 

Mitchell, John (1786-1869) . . . 617 

Mitchell, John (1806-1874) . .518 

Mitchell, Right Hon. Sir John (1804-1886). 

See Michel. 

Mitchell, John Mitchell (1789-1865) . .618 

Mitchell, Joseph (1684-1788) . . . .519 

Mitchell, Robert (fl. 1800) 619 

Mitchell, Robert (1820-1878). See under 
Mitchell, James (1791-1852). 

Mitchell, Thomas (>{. 1786-1790) . . .620 

Mitohen, Thomas (1788-1846) .520 

Mitchell, Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792- 

1866) • . 621 

Mitchell, Sir William (1811-1878) . . . 628 

Mitchell, Sir William Henry Fancourt (1811- 
1884) .... ... 628 

Mitford, John (1782-1881) . . .624 

Mitford, John (1781-1869) ... 525 

Mitford, John Freeman-, first Baron Redes- 

dale (1748-1880) 627 

Mitford, John Thomas Freeman-, Earl of 

Redesdale (1806-1886) 580 

Mitford, Mary Bussell (1787-1866) . . . 681 

Mitford, William (1744-1827) . . . .688 

Moberly, George (1808-1886) . . .684 

Mochaei (d. 497) 686 

Mochaemog or Puloherius, Saint (d. 656) . 686 

Moohua or Cron4h, Saint (680 7-687) . ' 687 


Mochuda (d. 686). See Carthach, Saint, the 
younger. 

Mooket, Moket, or Moquet, Richard (1677- 


1018) .... ... 688 
Mooket, Thomas (1602-16707) .688 

Modestus, Saint (fl. 777) .... 68, H 

Modwenna or Moninne, Saint (d. 618) • . 689 

Modyford, Sir James (d. 1678) . . . 640 


JlfilZs, air a p. 1067. 
UUohcU^F.lOSO, 
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ilodyford, Sir Thomas (16207-1679) 
ttoeles, Baldwin of (d. 1100 ?) * See Baldwin. 
IJoelmud, Dyfnwal (/!. 600) . . . .642 

lloelB OP Molls, Nicholas de {fi. 1260) . . 648 

(1680-1620 ?). See Jones, 

Moffat, Robert (1796-U88) . . 644 

Moffatt, John Marks 1802) . . .648 

Moffett, Peter {d. 1617), See under Moffett, 
Mbufet, or'Muffet, Thomas. 

Moffett, Moufet, or Muffet, Thomas (1668- 
.^04) * . . . . . .648 

Mogford, Thomas (1809-1868) , . 660 

Mogridge, George (1787-1864) . . .561 

Mohl, Madame Mary, whose maiden name 
was Clarke (1798-1888) ..... 661 

I^hun, Charles, fourth Baron Mohun (1676 ?- 

1712) 562 

Mohun, John de (1270 ?-1880). . . .654 

Molmn, John de (1820-1876) .... 666 

Mohun, John, first Baron Mohun (1692?- 
1641) ........ 555 

Mohun, Michael (1620 ?-1664) .... 656 

Mohun, Moan, or Moyun, Reginald de (d. 

1268), called by mistake Earl of Somerset . 668 
Mohun or Moion, William de (yl. 1006 > . . 

Mohun, Moion, or Moyne, William de, Earl o 
Somerset or Dorset (.^. 1141) 

Moinenno, Saint {d. 670) 

Moir, David Macbeth (1798-1861) . 

Moir, George (1800-1870) .... 

Moira, Earl of. See Hastings, Francis Raw- 
don-, second Earl (1764-1826). 

Moises, Hugh (1722-1806) .... 

Moivre, Abraham de (1667-1754) • 

Molaga or Molaoa ( fi. 660) .... 

Molaissi (638-568) 

Mole, John (1748-1827) 

Mole, John Henry (1814-1886) 

Molesworth, John (1670-172)). See under 
Biolesworth, Robert, first Viscount Moles- 
worth. • 

Molesworth,* John Edward Nassau (1790- 

1877) 

Molesworth, Hon. Mary {d. 1716). See 
Monck. 

Molesworth, Richard, third Viscount Moles- 
worth (1680-1768) 

Molesworth, Robert, first Viscount Molesworth 

(1666-1726) 

Molesworth, Sir William (1810-1866) . 

Molesworth, William Nassau (1816-1890) 

Moleyns, Baron. See Hungerford, Robert 
(1481-1464). 

Moleyns, Adam {d. 1460). See Molyneux. 

Molines or Mullen, Allan, M.D. {d. 1690) 

Molines, Edward {d. 1668). See under Molines, 
Moleyns, or Mullins, James. 

Molines, Moleyns, or Mullins, James (d. 1689) 678 
Molines, James [fi. 1676). See under Molines, 
Moleyns, or MuRins, James. 

Molines, James (1628-1686). Bee under 

Molines, Moleyns, or Mullins, J ames. 

Molines, Molyns, or Moleyns, Sir John de (d. 

1862 ?) 

Molines, William (fi. 1660). See under 

Molines, Moleyns, or Mullins, James. 

Molmeux, Thomas (1769-1860) . 

Molins, Lewis du (1608-1680). See Moulin. 
^oU, Herman (<Z. 1782) . . 

*Mollineax, Henry (d. 1719) 
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650 
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660 
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666 


672 


674 
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MoUoy, Charles (1646-1690) 

Molloy, Charles (d. 1767) 

Molloy OP CMsmlmhuaidh, Francis (fi, 
1660) ........ 

Molua, Saint (654 ?-608 ?). See Lugid. 
Molyneux, Moleyns, or Molins, Adam de (d. 

1460) . . 

Molyneux, Caryll, third Viscount Mary- 
borough (1621-1699). See under Molyneux, 
Sir Richard, first Viscount Maryborough 
(1693-1636). 

Molyneux, Sir Edmund [d. 1662) . 

Molyneux, Edmund (yf. 1687) 

Molyneux, Sir Richard [d. 1469) 

Molyneux, Sir Richard, first Viscount Mary- 
borough (1698-1686) 

Mol3meux, Sir Richard, second Viscount Mary- 
borough (1617 ?-1664 ? ) . See under Moly- 
neux, Sir Richard, first Viscount Mary- 
borough (1693-1686^. 

Molyneux, Samuel (1689-17‘->' 

Molyneux or Molinel, Sir Thomas (1681- 
1697) .... ... 

Molyneux, Sir Thomas (166' 1788) 

Molyneux, Sir William il483-1646). See 
under Molyneux, Sit Ri lard (d. 1469). 
Molyneux, William (1666-i698) 

Molyns, John [d. 1501) 

Mompesson, Sir Giles (1584-1651 ?) 
Mompesson, William (1639-1709) . 

MonoJian, James Heury (1804-1878) 

Monamy, Peter (1670 ?-1749) .... 

Monan, Saint [d. 875?) 

Monboddo, Lord. See Burnett, James (17 14- 
1799). 

Monck. See also Monk. 

Monck, Christopher, second Duke of Albe- 
marle (1668-1688) 

Monck or Monk, George, first Duke of Albe- 
marle (1608-1670) 

Monck, Mary (d. 1716) 

Monck or Monk, Nicholas (1610-1661) . 
Monokton, Mary, afterwards Countess of Cork 
and Orrery (1746-1840) .... 

Monokton, Sir Philip (1620 7-1679) 

Monokton, Robert (1726-1782) 

Monoreiff, Sir Henry, D.D., bart., afterwards 
Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood of Tulliebole 

(1760-1827) 

Monoreiff, Sir Henry Wellwood (1809-1888) . 
Monoreiff, Sir James Wellwood, Lord Mon- 
creiff (1778-1851) 

Monorieff, Alexander (1696-1761) . 

Monorieff, James (1744-1798) .... 
Moncrieff, William Thomas (1704-1867). 
Mo-nennius (fi. 500) 

Money, John (1762-1817) .... 

Mongredien, Augustus (1807-1888) 

Monk. Bee also Monck. 

Monk, James Henry (1784-1656) . . 

Monk, Richard ( ft. 1484) .... 

Monk, William Henry (1828-1869) . . 

Monkswell, first Baron. See Collier, Sir 
Robert Porrett (1817-1886) 

Monmoulh, Duke of. See Scott, J ames (1649- 
1686). 

Monmonth, Earls of. See Gar^, Robert, first 
Earl, 1660 7-1689; Carey, Henry, second 
Earl, 1696-1061 ; Mordannt, Charles, first 
Earl of t^ second creation, 1068-1785. 
Monmouth, titular Earl of. See Middletoiii 
Charles (1640 7-1719). 
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Moiling (d. 696).’ Bee Dairoell or Taircell. 
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Monmotith, QboStsj of (1100?-1154). 8 m j Montoffn or Montme,YMooiiBl. 8 m Browne, 

QeoSreT. ' Anthony, flnt Yiloonnt (15S9-1S09). 

Monmontk or Monemne, John do (1189 MonUgn, Basil (1770-1861) .... gfio 

?) 684 Montago, Oharles, Earl of Halifax (1661- 

Monmouth, John do (/I. 1890). See under 1716) 

Monmouth or Monemne, John de. Montagn, Charles, first Dnke of ^Manchester 

MoDBoyor, Antoine (d. 1747). See under (16607-1792) , * # ■ • ■ 0*^0 

Monnoyer, Jean Baptiste. Montagn, Sir Edward (d. K»67) •. .670 

Monnoyer, Jean Baptiste, better known by the Monti^, Edward, first Baron Montagn of 

surname of Baptiste (1684-1609) . 696 Bonghton (1669-1644) 679 

Monro. See also Munzo. Montagn, Edward (1686-1666). Bee under 

Monro, Alexander (d. 1716 ?) . . . 696 Montagn, Edward, first Baron Montagu of , 

Monro, Alexander primns (1697-1767) . . 696 Bonghton. 

Monro, Alexander secundns, M.D. (1788- Montagn, Edward, second Earl of Manchester 

1817) 697 (1609-1671) 674 

Monro, Alexander tertina, M.D. (1778-1869) . 698 Montagn, or more properly Mountagn, Ed- 
Monro, Sir David (1818-1877) . . . .699 ward, first Earl of Sandwich (1696-1672) . 696 

Monro, Donald (/{. 16501 . . . 629 Montagn, Edward, second Baron Montagu of 

Monro, Donald, M.D. (1797-1802) . . .699 Bonghton (1616-1684). Bee under Mont- 

Monro, Edward (1815-1866) .... 680 agu, Edward, first Baron Montagu of 

Monro or Monro, Sir George (d. 1698) . . 681 Bonghton. * 

Monro, Monroe, or Mnnro, Henry (1768-1798) 682 Montagu, Edward (1766-1799) .684 

Monro, Henry (1791-1814) . . 688 Montagn, Edward Wortley (1718-1776) . .684 

Monro, Henry (1817-1891) . . . 688 Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth (1790-1800) . . 687 

Monro, James (1680-1769) .... 688 Montagu, Frederick (1788-1800) . . . 691 

Monro, John (1715-1791) .... 684 Montagn, George, second Earl of Halifax 

Monro or Munro, Boberb {d. 1638), styled the (1716-1771). See Dunk. 

‘ Black Baron ' 684 Montagu, George, fourth Dnke of Manchester 


Monro or Munro, Bobert (d. 1680 ?) . . 635 (1787-1788) 691 

Monro or Monro, Sir Bobert, twenty-seventh Montagu, George (1761-1816) . . . 698 

Baron and sixth Baronet of Foulis (d. 1746) 687 Montagn, Sir George (1760-1899) . . . 694 


Monro, Thomas (1764-1816) .... 688 Montagn (formerly Brudenell), George Bm- 
Monro, Thomas (1759-1888) .... 689 denell, Duke of Montagu of a new creation, 
Mons^ John Samuel Bewley (1811-1876) . 639 and fourth Earl of Cardigan (1719-1790) . 606 
Mousey, Messenger (1698-1788) . . . 640 Montagu, Sir Henry, first Earl of Manchester 


Monson, George (1780-1776) . . . . 641 (1668 ?-1642) 696 

Monson, Sir John (1600-1688) . . . 649 Montagu or Mountague, James (1668 ?- 

Monson, Sir John, first Baron Monson (1698- 1618) 698 

1748) 648 Montagu, Sir James (1666-1793) . . .699 

Monson, John, second Baron (1797-1774). Montagu, James (1752-1794) .... 699 
Bee under Monson, Sir John, first Baron Montagn, John (1665 7-1728) . . COO 

Monson. Montagn, John, second Duke of Montagu 

Monson, Bobert (d. 1688) . . . . 644 (16887-1749) . ^ . .700 

Monson, Sir Thomas (1564-1641) . . . 645 Montagu, John, fouith Earl of Sandwich 

Monson, Sir William (1569-1648) . . . 646 (1718-1792) 701 

Monson, Sir William, Viscount Monson of Montagu, John (1719-1795) .... 706 

Castlemaine (d. 1672 7) . .649 Montagn, Lady Mary Wortley (1689-1769) . 706 

Monson, William (1760-1807) . . . .660 Montagu, Ralph, Duke of Montagu (1688 7- 

Mont, Mount, Mundt, or Montaborinus, Chris- 1709) . . . . . . . . 710 


topher (d. 1679) 651 Montagu or Mountague, Richard (1677-1641). 718 

Mont, William du (d. 1918). Bee William. Montagu, Bobert, third Earl of Manchester 

Montacute, Baron (1492 7-1686). See Pole, (1684-1688). Bee under Montagu, Edward, 

Henry. second Earl of Manchester. 

Montacute or Montagu, John de, third Eaxl of Montagu, Walter (1608 7-1677) . .717 

Salisbury (1860 7-1400) .... 652 Montagu, Sir William (1619 7-1706) . 719 

Montacute, Nicholas (^. 1466) . . . 664 Montagu, William (17207-1757) . .720 

Montacute, Simon de, first Baron Montaoute Montagu, William, fifth Duke of Manchester 

(d.l817) 664 (1768-1848) 721 

Montacute, Simon de (d. 1846). See under Montague. See also Montagu. 

Montaoute, William de, second Baron Montague, Baron (14927-1689), See Pole, 
Montacute. Henry. 

Montaoute or Montagu, Thomas de, fourth Montague, Henry James (1848 7-1878), whose 

Earl of Salisbury (1888-1426) . . . 656 real name was Mann 722 

Montacute, William de,8eoond Baron Monta- Montaigne or Mountain, George (1669—1628). 728 

onte (d. 1819) . 668 Montalba, Henrietta Skerrett (1666-1898) . 724 

Montaoute or Montagn, William de, third Monte, Bobert de (1110 7-1180). See Robert. 
Baron Montacute aro tot Earl of Saui^ury Monteage, Stephen (10287-1687) . .726 

(1801-1844) 669 Monteagle, Barons. See Stanley, Edward, 

Montaoute or Montagn, WiUiam de, second first Baron, 1460 7-1628 j Parker, William, 

Earl of Salisbury (1898-1897) . . .661 fourth Baron, 1675-1699. 

Montagu, Marquis of. See NevUl, John (d. Monteagle of Brandon, first Baron (1790- 
1471). 1860). See Spring-Bioe, Thomas. 
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Monteath, Gaoige Canningham (1788-1828) . 726 
Monteath. Sir Thomai (1787-1868). See 
Douglas, Sir Thomas Monteath. 

Montefiore, Sir Moses Haim (1784-1885) . 725 

Monteith, Robert {fl. 1621-1660). See Men- 
teith. 

Monteith, William (1700-1864) . .727 

Montez, Lola (1818-lWl). See Gilbert, Marie 
Dolores Eliza Rosanna. 

Montfichet, Richard de (d. 1268) . . 728 

Montfort, Almerio of (d. 1292?) . . .729 

Montfoft, Eleanor of (1252-'1282) . . .729 

Montfort, Guy of (1248 ?-1288?) . . .780 

Montfort, Henry of (1288-1266) . . .780 

Montfort, Simon of, Earl of Leicester (1208 ?- 

1266) 781 

Montfort, Simon of, the younger (1240-1271) 742 
Montgomerie, Sir Alexander de, of Ardrossan, 
first Baron Montgomerie (d. 1470 ?) . . 748 

Montgomerie, Alexander (1666 ?-1610 ?) . 744 

Mofttgomerie or Seton, Alexander, sixth Earl 
of Eglinton (1688-166J) . . .746 

Montgomerie, Alexander, ninth Earl of Eg* 

linton(1660?-1729) 747 

Montgomerie, Alexander, tenth Earl of Eglin- 
ton (1723-1769) 748 

Montgomerie, Archibald, eleventh Earl of 
Eglinton in the peerage of Scotland (1726- 

1796) 

Montgomerie, Archibald William, thirteenth 
Earl of Eglinton and first Earl of Winton in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom (1812- 

1861) 

Montgomerie, Hugh, third Baron Mont- 
gomerie and first Earl of Eglinton (1460 ?- 

1546) 

Montgomerie, Hugh, third Earl of Eglinton 

(15317-1686) 

Montgomerie, Hugh, seventh Earl of Eglinton 

(1618-1669) ■ . 

Montgomerie, Hugh, twelfth Earl of Eglinton 

(1789-1819) 

Montgomeim, Sir John, ninth of Eaglesham 
and first of Eglinton and Ardrossan (d. 

1898?) 

Montgomerie, Robert (d. 1609) 

Montgomerie, Robert (d. 1684) 

Montgomerie, Thomas George (1880-1878) . 
Montgomery, Earls of. See Herbert, Ph^p, 
first Earl, 1684-1650; Herbert, Henry, 
sixth Earl, 1698-1761; Herbert, Henry, 
seventh Earl, 1784-1794 ; Herbert, George 
Augustus, eighth Earl, 1759-1627. 
Montgomery, Countess of. See Clifford, Anne 
(1690-1676). 

Montgomery, Henry, LL.D. (1788-1866) 
Montgomery, Hugh of, Earl of Shrewsbury 
(d 1098). See Hugh. 

Montgomery, Hugh, third Viscount Mont- 
gomery of the Ards, and first Earl of Mount 
Alexander (1628 ?-1668) . . 

Montgomery or MoUtgomerie,Sir James, tenth 
Baronet of Skelmorlie (d. 1694) . 

Montgomery, James (1771-1664) . 

Montgomery, Sir James William (1721- 

1808) ^ • 

Montgomery, Jemima (1807-1898). See 
Tantphcsus, Baroness von. 

Montgomery, Philip of (d. 1099), called 
See under Roger de Mont- 
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Grammatious. 

gomery, Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1098). 

Montgomery, Richard (1786-1775) • 
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Montgomery, Sir Robert, eleventh Baronet of 
Skelmorlie (1680-1781) .768 

Montgomery, Robert (1807-1866) . . . 769 

Montgomery, Sir Robert (1809-1887) . 770 

Montgomery, Roger of, Earl of Shrewsbury 
id, 1098). Bee^ger. 

Montgomery, Walter (1827-1871), whose real 
name was Richard Tomlinson . . 771 

Montgomery, William (1688-1707) . . 772 

Monthermer, Ralph de, Earl of Gloucester and 

Hertford (d. 1825?) 778 

Montjoy. See Monntjoy. 

Montmorency, Hervey de [Jl. 1169). See 
Mount-Maurice. 

Montresor, James Gabriel (1702-1776) . 774 

Motttresor, John (1736-1788?) . .775 

Montrose, Dukes of. See Lindsay, David, 
first Duke, 1440 ?-l 496; Graham, James, 
first Duke of the second creation, d. 1742 ; 
Graham, James, third Duwe, 1756-1886; 
Graham, James, fourth Duk> , 1790-1874. 
Montrose, Marquises of. See raham, James, 
first Marquis, 1612-1660; Graham, James, 
second Marquis, 1681?-i6G9; Gndiam, 
James, fourth Marquis, d. i742. 

Montrose, Earls of. Bee Gi ham, John, third 
Earl, 1547?-1608; Graham, James, fif& 
Earl, 1612-1650. 

Moodie, Donald (d. 1861) . « . . 

Moodie, John Wedderbum Dunbar (1797- 
1864). See under Moodie, Donald. 

Moodie, Mrs. Susannah (1808-1886). See 
under Moodie, Donald. 

Moody, John (1727 ?-1812) .... 

Moody, Richard Clement (1818-1887) . 

Moon, Sir Francis Graham (1796-1871) . 

Moone, Peter (>7. 1546) ... . 

Moor. Bee also Moore and More. 

Moor, Edward (1771-1848) .... 

Moor, James (1712-1779) .... 

Moor, Michael (1640-1726) .... 

Moor, Robert (1566-1640) .... 

Moor, Thomas de la {fi. 1827-1847). Bee 
More. 

Moorcroft, William (1766 ? -1826) . 

Moore. Bee also Moor and More. 

Moore, Albert Joseph (1841-1898) . 

Moore, Aim {/1. 1818) 

Moore, Arthur (1666 ?-1780) .... 
Moore, Aubrey Lackington (1648-1890) . 

Moore, Sir Charles, second viscount Moore of 

Drogheda (1608-1648) 

Moore, Charles, sixth Earl and first Marquis 
of Drogheda (1780-1822) .... 

Moore, Charles (1616-1881) .... 

Moore, David (1807-1879) .... 

Moore, Dugald (1805-1841) .... 

Moore, Sir Edward (1680 7-1602) . . 

Moore, Edward (1712-1757) .... 

Moore, Edwin (1818-1898). See under Moore, 
William (1790-1861). 

Moore, Eleanora, otherwise Nelly (d. 1869) . 
Moore, Sir Francis (1556-1621) 

Moore, Francis (1667-1715 ?) . 

Moore, Francis (fi, 1744) .... 

Moore, w Garret, Bsnm Moore of Mellifout, 
Visoount Moore of Drogheda (1560?- 

1627) 

Moore, George (1806-1876) .... 

Moore, George (1808-1880) . . 

Moore, George Belton (1806-1875) . • . 

Moore, George Henry (1811-1870) . . . 
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Moon, filPOtilim (im-lM) , . .800 UxudmunK ^ohn, Bni Bttl of'PtIwbonNiffh 

Kmm, Sir Emiiy (1718-1780) . . .601 {d. 18i$. Soe ifiidor Mora»unt, Hem 

Xoon, Henry (17^1800) .... 808 eeeond Earl of Peierboroiigh. 

MoOM,Hnry (1761-1844) . . . . 808 Mordaiint, Sir Jolm (d. 1604) . .868 

Moore, James (1708-1784). See Bmyika, Mordannt, John, flreft Bazon l^rdaunt of 
Jamea Moore. Tonrey (1490 ?-1669) . . . .858 

Moore^ aflenrardi Carriok-Moore, Jamea Mordaont, JohnJSaron Mo^annl of Beigate 

(17^1860) 804 in Surrey and visoount IBrdaoniof Aralon 

Moore, John (d 1610) 804 in Somerset (1687-1676) * .... 868 

Moore, John (1696 7-1667). Bee under Moore, Mordaont, Sir John (1607-1780) . .866 

John (d. 1610). Morden, Sir John (1688-1708) . 866 

Moore, John (fi. 1660). Bee under Moore, Morden, Robert (d. 1708) . * . ^7 

John (1648 7-1717). Mordington, Baron. See Douglas, George, 

Moore, John {fi. 1696). See under Moore, fourth Baron (d. 1741). 

John (16487-1717). More, Alexander (1616-1670) . .868 

Moore, Sir John (1686-1708) .... 806 More, Sir Anthony, who is also known as 

Moore, John (1646-1714) 806 i Antonio Moro, but whose name was pro- 

Moore, John (1648 7-1717) .808 perly Anthonie Mor (1518 7-1676?) . .858 

Moore, John {Jl. 1721). See under Moore, | More, Cresaore (1578-1640). See under More, 
John (1648 7— 1717). Sir Thomas. 

Moore, Sir John (1718-1779) . . . . 809 j More, Edward (1479-1641) . . !>60 

Moore, John, M.D. (1729-1802) . . 810 More, Edward (1637 7-1620). See under More, 

Moore, John (1780-1806) 812 Edward (1479-1641). 

Moore, Sir John (1761-1809) . . . .818 More or Moore, Sir George (1658-1632) . . 860 

Moore, John (1748-1881) 819 More, Gertrude (1606-1688). See under More, 

Moore, John CoUingham (1829-1880). See Sir Thomas. 

under Moore, William (1790-1851). More, Hannah (1745-1888) . . . .861 

Moore, John Eranois (d. 1809) . .819 More, Henry (1586-1661) . . . .867 

Moore, Sir John Henry (1756-1780) . . 819 More, Henry (1614-1687) .... 868 

Moore, Sir Jonas (1617-1679) . . . . 820 More, Jacob (1740-1798) 870 

Moore, Jonas (1691 7-1741) . . . . 821 1 More, Sir John (1458 7-1580) . . . .871 

Moore, Joseph (1766-1851) .... 822 More, John (d. 1692) 872 

Moore, Joseph (1817-1892) .... 822 More, John (1680-1^9). See Cross. 

Moore, Peter (1768-1828) .... 828 More, Richard (d. 1648) 878 

Moore, Philip (fi, 1678) 824 More, Richard (1627-1698). See under More, 

Moore, Philip (1706-1788) «... 824 Samuel. 

Moore, Richard (1619-1688) . . . . 824 More, Robert (1671-1727?) . . .874 

Moore, Richard (1810-1878) . . . .825 More, Robert (1708-1780). See under More, 

Moore, Robert Ross Rowan (1811-1864). . 825 I Samuel. 

Moore, B^uel {fi. 1680-1720) . . .826 More, Roger {fi. 1620-1652). See O’More, 


Moore, Sir Thomas (d. 1786) .... 826 Rory. <• 

Moore, Thomas (d. 1792) 827 More, Samuel (1694-1662) • / • • ^74 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1862) . • • . 827 More or Moore, Sir Thomas de la (/. 1827- 

Moore, Thomas (1821-1887) .... 882 1847) 875 

Moore, William (1690-1669) .... 888 More, Sir Thomas (1478-1585) . . . 876 

Moore, William (1790-1861) . . . .888 More, Thomas (1587-1628 ?). See under 

Moorehead, John (d. 1804) .... 884 More, Henry (1686-1661). 

Moorsom, Constantine Richard (1792- Mere, Thomas (d. 1686) 896 

1861) 884 More, Thomas (1722-1796). Bee under More, 

Moorsom, William (1817-1860). See under Sir Thomas. 

Moorsom, Constantine Richard. More, William (d. 1540) 897 

Moorsom, WilliamiRobert (1884-1858). See More, William (1472-1669 ?). See under 
under Moorsom, William Scarth. More, William (d. 1540). 

Moorsom, William Scarth (1804-1868) . . 885 Morehead, Charles (1807-1882) . . .897 

Mcrant, Philip (1700-1770) . . . ,687 Morehead, William (1687-1692) . .898 

Moray. See Murray. Morehead, William Ambrose (1805-1868) . 899 

Moray or Murray, Earls of. Bee Randolph, Sir Morell, Sir Charles, pseudonym. See Ridley, 

Thomas, first Earl of the Randolph fan^y, James (1786-1766). 

d. 1882; Randolph, John, third Earl, d. 1846; Morell, John Daniel (1816-1891) . . . 899 

Stewart, James, ^st Earl of the Stewart Morell, Thomas (1708-1784) .... 901 
family, 1409 7-1644; Stewart, James, first Moreman, John (1490 7-1664) . . . . 902 

Earlof a new creation, 1681 7-1670; Stewart, Mores, Edward Rowe (1781-1778) . . . 908 

James, second Earl, d. 1692 ; Stewart, Moresby, Sir Fairfax (1786-1877) . . 904 


Alexander, filth Earl, d. 1701. Moresin, Thomas (1666 7-1608 7). Gee Morison. 

Moray, Gilbert of (d. 1246). See Gilbert^ Moret, Hubert {fi. 1680-1660) . . . 906 

Morcar or Morkere (fi. 1066) .... 886 Moreton, Edward (1699-1665). See under 
Mordaf Hael (i.e. the Generous) (fi. 650 7) . 889 Moreton, William. 

Mozdaunt, Charles, third Earl of Peterborough Moreton, Henry Goorge Francis, second Earl 

(1668-1786) 840 of Dnoie (1609-1858) 906 

Mordaunt, Henry, second Earl of Peter- Moreton, Robert de. Count of Mortain (d. 

borough (16247-1697) 860 10917). See Mortain, Robert of. 

Mordaunt, Henry (1661 7-1710) . . 852 Moreton, William (1641-1716) . . 906 

Uvea in Supplement, VoL XXTI 
Moore, J. B. 965. 
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MoreviUe, Hugh de (d. 1904). See MorviUe. 
Morgan (>l. 400 ?). See PeK^na. 

Morgan Mwynfawr (t2. 666 7) . . » 

Morgan Hen (i.e. the Aged) (d. 078) . 

Morgan (/1. 1294-1296) 

Morgan, Abel (1678-1722) .... 

Morgan, Mrs. Mice Ii^ry, whose maiden name 
was ^verB^1860-^90) .... 

Morgan, Anthony (^. 1662). See under 
Morgan, Sir Anthony. 

Morgan, Anthony (d. ^665). See under 
Morgan, Sir Anthony. 

Morgan, Sir Anthony (1621-1668) . 

Morgan, Augustus De (1806-1871). See De 
Morgan. 

Morgan, Sir Charles (1676 7-1642) . 

Morgan, Sir Charles (1726-1806). See Gk)uld. 
Morgan, Charles Octavius Swinnerton (1808- 

1888) 

Morgan, Daniel (1828 7-1865) .... 
Morgan, George Cadogan (1754-1798) . 

Morgan, Hector Davie%(1786-1850) . 

Morgan, Henry (d. 1069) ..... 
Morgan, Sir Henry (1686 7-1688) . • 

Morgan, J. {fl. 1789) . . • • 

Morgan, James (1799-1878) .... 

Morgan or Yong, John (d. 1604) . . . 

Morgan, John Minter (1782-1854) . • 

Morgan, Macnamara (d. 1762) . • 

Morgan, Matthew (1652-1708) « . 

Morgan, Philip (d. 1486) . . . •. * 

Morgan, Philip (d, 1677). See Philipps, 
Morgan. 

Morgan, Sir Richard (d. 1666) . 

Morgan, Robert (1608—1678) .... ««« 
Morgan, Sydney, Lady Morgan (1788 7-1869). 924 
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Morgan, Sylvanus (1620-1698) 

Morgan, Sir Thomas (d. 1696) . . 

Morgan, Thomas (1648— 1606 7) • • 

Morgan, Sir Thomas (d. 16797) . » 

Mtirgan, Thomas (d. 1748) • 

Morgan, Sir Thomas Charles (1788-1843) 
Morgan, Sw William (d. 1684) 

Morgan, William (1640 7-1604) . • 

Morgan, William (1628-1689) . 

Morgan, William (1760-1888) . . 

Morgan, Sir William (1829-1883) . 
Morgonensis (/1. 1210). See Maurice. 
Morgann, Maurice (1726-1802) . • 

M^onwg, lolo (1746-1826). See Williams, 

Morganwg, Lewis {fl. 1500-1640). See I^wis. 
Mori, Francis (1820-1873). See under Mon, 
Nicolas. 

Mori, Nicolas (1797-1889) . . • • 

Moriarty, David (1814-1877) . 

Morice. See also Morris. 

Morioe, Humphry (1640 7-1696). 

Morice, Sir William. 

Morice, Humphry (1671 7-1781) 

Morice, Humphry . 

Morice, Humphry (1671 7-1781). 

Morice, Ralph (yi. 1628-1670). . • . • 

Morioe, William {fl. 1647). See under Morice, 

Mori<£ Sir William fl602-1676) 

Morier, David (1706 • • • * 

Morier, David Richard (1784-1877) 

Morier, Isaac iQ 4 g> 

Morier. ?«>»• 
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Morier, William (1790-1864) , , , ,m 

Morins, Richard de (d. 1242) .... 881 
Morison. See also Morrison and Moryson. 

Morison, Sir Alexander (1779-1866) . . 982 

vue Morison, Douglas (1814-1847) .... 962 
908 ! Morison, George (1767-1846). Bee under 

' Morison, James (1708-1786). 

Morison, James (1708-1786) . • 

Morison, James (1762-1809) . 

Morison, James (1770-1840) , . 

Morison, James (1816-1898) . - — 

Morison, James Augustus Cotter (1882-1888) 966 
Morison, John (1750-1798) . . • 966 

Morison, John (1791-1869) . . .967 

Morison, Sir Richard (d. 1566) . • 967 

Morison, Robert (1620-1688) . • • 968 

Morison or Moresin, Thomas (165' 1.608 7) • 960 

Morison, Thomas (d. 1824). Bee miler Mori- 
son, James (1708-1786). 

Morland, George (1768-18" 0 • • • ® J* 

Morland, George Henry ( \ 1789 ?) . • 964 

Morland, Sir Henry (1887-18 «!) . . . 964 

Morland, Henry Robert (178.. ?-I797) . . 966 

Morland, Sir Samuel (1626-1.*96) . . • 966 

Morley, Earls of. See Park' , John, first Earl, 
1772-1840; Porker, Ednr nd, second Earl, 
1810-1864, under Parker, John, first Earl. 
Morley, Barons. See Parker, Henry, eighth 
Baron, 1476-1666; Parker, Henry, ninth 
Baron, d. 1677, under Parker, Henry, eighth 

MOTley, Christopher Love (fl- 1700) - - 

Morley, Merlai, Merlac, or Marlach, Daniel of 
(fl. 1170-1190) . . . 

Morley, George (1697-1684) .... 

Morley, Henry (1822-1894) . 

Morley, Herbert (1616-1667) ...» 
Morley, John (1666-1782) .... 

Morley, John (d. 17767) • * * w* i * 

Morley, Robert de, second Baron Morley 
(12967-1860) . . . • • 

M^ey, Samuel (1809-1886) . . • -979 

Morley, Thomas (1667-1604 7) • • • 

Morley, William (fl. I®*®)' Merle. 
Mornington, Earls of. Bee Wellesley, ^aireU, 
first Earl, 1786-1781 ; Wellesley Richard 
Colley! eeiond Earl, 1760-1842 ; Velleriey. 
Pole, William, third Earl, 1768-1846 ; Wel- 
leslev William Pole Tylney Long-, fourth 
Eorlf 1788-1867, under Wellosloy-Pole, Wil- 
liam, third Earl. — 

Momington, Barons. Bee Wellesley, Rchard 
oSiref.firit Boron, 1690 7-1768 ; Wellesley, 
Garrett, second Baron, 1786-1781. 

Mometh, Viscount. Bee Howard, George, 
Birth Earl of Carlisle 1177*^1848). 

Morphett, Bir John (1809-1892) . 
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Morren, Nathaniel (1798-1847) . • • 

Morres, Hervey Montmorency (1767.^889) . 
Morres, Hervey Viscount 

Mountmorres (17467-17W) . . 

Morrice. See Morice and Moms. 

Morrise See also Morioe. 
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Moffu, Sir Jemes NiooU (1768 7-1880) . 

Morris, John (1617 7-1649) 

Morris, John (1810-1886) 

Morris, John (1896-1898) 

Morris, John Braude (1819-1880) . • 

Morris, John Gamao (1798-1888) . 

Morris, John Webster (1768-1886) 

Morris or Morys, Lewis (1700-1766) 

Morris, Morris Drake (/. 1717) . 

Monris or Morys, Richard (d. 1779) 

Morris, Robert (/1. 1764) 

Morris, Roger (1797-1704) . 

Morris, Thomas (1660-1748) . 

Morris, Thomas {fi. 1780-1600) 

Morris, Captain Thomas (fi. 1806). 

under Morris, Charles. 

Morris, Sir Wiliiam (1609-1676). See Morioe. 
Morrison, Charles {fi. 1768) .... 1004 
Morrison, George (1704 7-1799) . . . 1004 

Morrison, James (1790-1867) . 1006 

Morrison, John Robert (1814-1848). See 
under Morrison, Robert. 

Morrison, Sir Richard (1767-1649) 

Morrison, Richard James (1796-1874) . 

Morrison, Robert (1789-1884) 

Morrison, Thomas (d. 1886 7) . . . 

Morrison, William Vitrarins (1794-1886). 

See under Morrison, Sir Richard. 

Morritt, John Bacon Sawrey (1779 7-1648) 

Mors, ^derick (d. 1646). See Brinkelow, 
Henry. 

Morse, Hen^ (1696-1646), known also as 
Claxton (his mother's name) and Warde . 
Morse, Robert (1748-1818) .... 
Morse, William (d. 1649). See under Morse, 
Henry. 

Morshead, Henry Anderson (1774 7-1881) , 

Mort, Thomas Sutcliffe (181^1876) 

Mortain, Robert of. Count of Mortain in the 
diocese of Arranohes (d. 1091 7) . . 1014 

Morten, Thomas (1686-1666) . , 1014 

Mortimer, Cromwell (d. 1762) . . 1016 

Mortimer, Edmund (U) de, third Earl of 

March (1861-1881) 1016 

Mortimer, Sir Edmund (III) de (1876-1409 7) 1018 
Mortimer, Edmund (IV) de, fifth Earl of 
March and third Earl Ulster (1891-1426) . 1020 
Mortimer, Mrs. Favell Lee (1802-1878) ' . 1022 
Mortimer, George Ferris Whidbome (1806- 

1871) . 1028 

Mortimer, Hugh (I) de (d. 1181) . . 1028 

Mortimer, Jolm (1666 7-1786) . . 1096 

Mortimer, John Hamilton (1741-1779) . . 1026 
Mortimer, Ralph (I) de (d. 1104 7) . 1027 

Mortimer, Roger (II) de, sixth Baron of Wig- 

more (1281 7-1982) 1028 

Mortimer, Roger (III) de. Lord of Chirk 
(12667-1826) ... 

Mortimer, Roger (IV) de, eighth Baron of 
Wigmore and first Earl of March (1987 7- 

1880) 

Mortimer, Roger (V) de, second Earl of 

March (1827 7-1860) 

Mortimer, Roger (VI) de, fourth Earl of 
March and Ulster (1874-1898) . . 

Mortimer, Thomas (1780-1810) 

Morton, Earls of. See Douglas, James, fourth 
Earl, d.l681 ; Douglas, SirWilliam/d Looh- 
leven, sixth or seventh Earl, d. 1606 ; Dou- 
glas, William, seventh or ei{^th Earl,1689- 
1650 ; Douglas, James, foorteenth Earl, 
1709-1768; and Maxwell. John, 1668-1698. 
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Morton, Sir Albertos (1684 7-1696) 

Morton, Andrew (180thl646). . 

Morton, Charles (1697-1698) 

Morton, Charles (1716-1799) 

Morton, John (14907-1600) . . 

Morton, John (1671 7-1796) . * . 

Morion, John (1761-1664) . 

Morton, John Chalmers (w91-1886). 

under Morton, John (1781M864). 

Morton, John Maddison (1811-1891) 

Morton, Nicholas {fi. 1686) . . . . 

Morton, Richard (1687-1608) . 

Morton, Richard (1669-1780). See under 
Morton, Richard (1687-1698). 

Morton, Robert (d. 1497) .... 

Morton, Thomas (d. 1646) . . . . 

Morton, Thomas (1664-1660) 

Morton, Thomas (1781-1889) 

Morton, Thomas (1764 7-1886) . 

Morton, Thomas (1818-1840) . 

Morton, Sir William (d. 1679) 

Morville, Hugh de (d. 1^69). See under 
Morville, Richard de. 

MorviUe, Hugh de (d. 1904) . . . . 

Morville, Richard de (d. 1180) 

Morwen, Moring, or Morven, John (1618 ?- 

1661 7) 

Morwen, Morwent, or Morwinge, Peter 

(1680 7-16787) 

Morwen, Morwent, or Morwyn, Robert 

(1486 7-1668) 

Morys or Moriz, Sir John {fi. 1840) 
Morysine, Sir Richard (d. 1666). See Mori- 
Bon. 

Moryson, Fynes (1566-1630). 

Moryson, Sir Richard (1671 7-1C28). Bee 
under Moryson, Fynes. 

Moseley. See also Mosley. 

Moseley, Benjamin (1742-1619) . . 

Moseley, Henry (1801-1872) .... 
Moseley, Henry Nottidge (1844-1891) . 
Moseley, Humphrey (d. 1661) ^ 

Moser, George Michael (1704-1788) i 
Moser, Joseph (1748-1819) . . . . 

Moser, Mary (d. 1819) 

Moses, Henry (1782 7-1870) .... 
Moses, William (1628 7-1688) 

Moses. William Stainton (1840-1892) . 
Mosley. See also Moseley. 

Mosley, Charles (d. 1770 7) . . . . 

Mosley, Nicholas (1611-1672) 

Mosley, Samuel {fi. 1676-1676) . 

Moss, Charles (1711-1802) .... 

Moss, Dr. Charles (1768-1811). See under 
Moss, Charles. 

Moss, Joseph William (1808-1869) 

Moss, Robert (1666-1729) .... 
Moss, Thomas (d. 1808) .... 

Mosse, Bartholomew (1712-1769) . 
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Mosses, Alexander (1798-1887) 

Mossman, George {fi. 1800) . . . . 
MoBsman, Thomas Wimberley (1896-1866) . 
Mossom, Robert (d. 1679) .... 

MosBop, Henry (1729 7-17747) 

Mossop, William (1761-1604) 

Mossop, William Stephen (1788-1897) . 
Mosty^ John (1710-1779). See under Mos- 
tyn. Sir Roger (1676-1789). 

Mostyn, Sir R^r (1896 7-1690) • • 

Mostyn, Sir Roger (1676-1789) . 

Moi^ Savage (d. 1767) . . « . 
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MoiheiSyi George (178SI-179a) . 1090 

Motherwell, William (1707-1^6) . 1090 

Motte, Andrew (d. 1780). Bee under Moite, 
Benjamin. 

Motte, Benjanw (d. 1788) . . . . 1091 

Motterehead, Joeeph (1888-1771) . . 1099 

Mottenz, Peter Anttoy (1660-1716) . . 1099 

Mottle^ Johm (169M760) 


See Moffett. 
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Ij^onle, Thomai (1784-18A) .... 
Moulin, Lewis du (1606-1680) 

Moulin, Peter du (1601-1684) 

Moulin, Pierre du (1508-1668) 

Moulton, Thomas (>l. 1640 ?) 

"Moultrie, Gerard (1899-1886). See under 
Moultrie, John. 

Moultrie, John (1799-1874) .... 
^undeford, Thomas (1660-1680) 

Monnsey, Messenger (1698 - 1788). See 
Monsey. 

Mounslow, Baron Littleton of. See Littleton, 

Sir Edward (1689-1646). 

Mountsteven, John (1644-1706) 

Mount, Christopher (d. 1679). See Mont. 

Mount, William (1646-1609) . 

Mountagu. See Montagu. 

Mountague, Frederick William (d. 1841). 

See under Mountague, William. 

Mountague, William (1778-1848) . . 1109 

Mountaigne or Mountain, George (1569- 
1698). See Montaigne. 

Mountain, Armine Simooe Henry (1797-1864) 1109 

Mountain, Didymus 1104 

Mountain, George Jehoshaphat (1789-1868) . 1104 
Mountain, Jacob (1749-1896) . 1106 

Mountain, Mrs. Bosoman (1766?-1841) . 1106 

Mountain, Thomas (d. 1661?) .1107 

Mount Alexander, first Earl of. See Mont* 

• gomery, Hugh (10987-1668). 

Mountcad^l, Viscount. See MaoCarthy, 
Justin (V. 1694). 

Mount-Edgoumbe, Earls of. See Edgcumbe, 
George, first Earl, 1721-1796 ; Edgcumbe, 
Biohard, second Earl, 1764-1889. 

Mounteney or Mountney, Biohard (1707- 

1768) 1107 

Mountfort, Mrs. Susanna (1667 7-1708). See 
Verbruggen. 

Mountfort, William (16647-1692) . . 1108 

Mountgarret, third Viscount. Bee Butler, 
Bichard (1678-1661). 

Mountier, 'IlLomas {fl. 1719-1788) . 1110 

Mountjoy, Viscount, See Stewart, William 
(1668-1692). 

Mountjoy, Barons. See Blount, Walter 
first Baron, d. 1474; Blount, William, 
fourth B«ron, d. 1684; Blount, Charles, 
fifth Baron, d. 1646 ; Blount, Charles, 
eighth Baron, 1668—1606 ; Blount, Mount* 
joy, ninth Baron, 1697 7-1666. 

Monnt*Manrice, Herr^ de {fi, 1160) . . 1110 

Mountmorres, second visoount. Bee Morres, 
Herrey Beyond (17467-1797). 

Mountney, Biohurd (1707-1768). See Moun* 
teney. 

Mountnonres, first Baron. Bee Annesley, Sir 
Francis (1686-1660). 

Monntrath, first Earl of. See Coote, Sir 
Charles (d. 1661). 

llontray, John (d. 1786) .... 1118 


Mowbray, John (I) de, eighth Baron (1986- 

1829) 

Mowbray, John (II) de, ninth Baron (d. 

1861) ........ 1116 

Mowbrar, John (III) de, tenth Baron 
(1898 7-1866). See under Mowbray, John 
(II) de, ninth Baron. 

Mowbray, John (V), second Duke of Norfolk 

(1889-1482) 1118 

Mowbray, John (VI), third Duke of Norfolk, 
hereditary Earl Marshal of England, and 
fifth Earl of Nottingham (1416-1461) . 1119 

Mowbray, John (VII) (1444-1470). See 
under Mowbray, John (VI). 

Mowbray, Bobert de, Earl of Northumber- 
land (d. 1195 ?) 1199 

Mowbray, Boger (I) de, second Baron 
(d.ll88?) . .... .1194 

Mowbray, Thomas (I), twelfth Baron Mow- 
bray and first Duke of Non oik ^1866 7-1899) 1197 
Mowbray, Thomas (11), Ka 1 Marshal and 
third Earl of Nottingham ^1886-1406) . 1188 

Mowbray, William de, fourth Baron Mowbray 

(d. 1929 7) 1184 

Mowse or Mosse, William (d. 1686) . 1186 

Mozon, Edward (1801-1 ' >8) . . 1186 

Mozon, George (>f. 166(.-1661). See under 
Mozon, George (16087-1687). 

Mozon, George (1608 7-1687) . .1188 

Mozon, Joseph (1627-1700) .... 1189 
Mozon, Walter (1886-1666) .... 1189 
Moylan, Francis (1786-1816) .... 1140 
Moyle, John (1599 7-1661) .... 1140 
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